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PREFACE. 


••• 


The  volnme  of  this  work  for  1881  is  the  sixth  of  the  new  series  and  the 
twenty-first  of  the  whole  series.  It  has  grown  in  size  to  meet  the  increased 
activity  in  human  affairs,  and  to  present  the  interesting  public  questions  and 
scientific  developments  which  have  arisen,  and*the  discussions  of  their  principles. 

A  special  article  is  devoted  to  the  affairs  of  each  country  and  to  each  State 
of  the  United  States,  which  contains  a  sketch  of  its  history  during  the  year,  the 
administration  of  its  government,  and  its  legislation ;  full  official  information  on 
its  area,  population,  education,  military  force,  commerce,  industry,  finances,  and 
the  public  questions  agitated  and  reforms  effected.  Ko  efforts  are  spared  to 
secure  the  fullest  information  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  it  is  considered 
that  in  its  several  departments  the  work  may  be  safely  consulted  as  the  com- 
pletest  and  most  reliable  book  of  reference.  At  the  same  time  its  record  of 
scientific  developments  and  progress  will  be  found  most  valuable  and  unsur- 
passed. 

In  this  volume  the  sad  history  of  the  fatal  wounding  and  slow  decline  of 
the  President  are  given  in  the  article  on  "  Garfield,"  a  summary  of  the  points 
in  the  trial  of  the  murderer  is  recounted,  the  important  medico-legal  question 
of  ^^ Insanity  as  a  Defense"  is  discussed,  and  the  constitutional  question  of 
"Presidential  Inability"  is  presented,  with  the  views  of  public  men. 

The  change  of  administration,  the  "  legislation  of  Congress,"  with  the  de- 
bates, the  "  special  sessions  "  and  proceedings  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
the  records  of  each  of  the  States,  and  especially  the  political  history  of  New 
York,  are  given  fully.  The  movements  and  statistics  of  "  Commerce  and  Finance 
in  the  United  States,"  and  the  "  Finances  "  of  the  Government  of  the  latter,  by 
ex- Assistant  Secretary  Upton ;  the  "Exposition  of  Cotton  Products  at  Atlanta," 
by  Professor  William  M.  Browne ;  the  report  of  the  "  Mississippi  River  Im- 
provements"; "the  Panama  Canal  question";  the  important  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence of  "  Peru,  Chili,  and  the  United  States  " ;  the  question  of  "  Bi-raetal- 
lic  Currency "  with  the  results  of  the  conference  at  Paris ;  the  recent  progress 
of  "  American  Constitutional  Law  " ;  the  validity  of  the  "  Naturalization  Papers 
of  the  United  States" — are  subjects  of  permanent  and  historical  importance. 

The  stirring  events  which  have  occurred  in  foreign  countries  are  scarcely 
of  less  interest.     The  agrarian  question  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  the  other  coun- 
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tries  of  Europe ;  the  wars  in  South  America,  Afghanistan,  the  Transvaal,  and 
Torkistan ;  the  Vevolntionarj  npbeaval  in  Eussia  and  the  terrible  murder  of  the 
Czar ;  the  persecutions  of  the  Jews  in  Germany  and  Eussia ;  the  developments 
of  the  still  unsolved  Eastern  question;  the  social  reforms  in  Oermanj;  the 
rapid  political  changes  in  republican  France ;  the  liberal  movements  in  Italj 
and  Spain — are  a  few  of  the  subjects  of  which  an  account  is  given,  together 
with  all  the  latest  statistical  information,  under  the  names  of  the  different 
countries,  or  dealt  with  in  special  articles,  such  as  ^^  Jews,  Persecutions  of  " ; 
"  Islam,  the  Future  of "  ;  "  Brahmo  Somaj  " ;  "  Land  Tenure  in  Europe " ; 
"  Opium-Trade  of  India  and  China  " ;  "  Eussian  Government,  its  Features." 

Eeligious  and  denominational  information  is  given  under  the  names  of  the 
denominations,  and  a  special  article  on  the  ^^  New  Testament  Eevision." 

There  are  biographical  articles  on  numerous  distinguished  persons  who  have 
died  during  the  year. 

The  progress  of  science,  particularly  of  its  useful  applications,  and  the 
achievements  of  inventive  genius,  are  described  with  comprehensive  complete- 
ness. Of  the  long  list  of  special  articles  and  new  subjects  may  be  mentioned 
as  examples,  the  progress  of  "  Medical  Science  and  Practice,"  the  article  on 
"  Eyenaight  Deterioration,"  the  one  on  the  progress  of  "  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing," the  recent  developments  in  "  Physiology "  ;  the  account  of  the  "  Exhibi- 
tion of  Electrical  Inventions ''  at  Paris,  the  article  discussing  "  Technical  Edu- 
cation," the  account  of  the  improvement  in  "Photography,"  the  articles  on 
"  Glucose  " ;  "  Germs,  Vaccination  with  Disease  " ;  "  Fertilizers  "  by  Professor 
W.  O.  Atwater ;  «  Chlorophyl " ;  "  Oysters,  Deterioration  of  " ;  "  Nutritive  Ele- 
ments of  Food  " ;  and  the  merits  and  demerits  of  "  Silo,  or  Ensilage,"  by  L.  B. 
Arnold. 

The  subject  of  the  United  States  census  is  treated  in  the  volume  witli  great 
fullness  in  its  various  departments,  and  the  population  is  given  of  every  county 
in  each  State,  and  also  of  all  the  principal  cities,  and  compared  with  the  statistics 
of  the  former  census  of  1870.  The  returns  of  the  recent  census  in  Great 
Britain,  in  France,  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  other  European  countries,  are  pre- 
sented to  the  latest  dates  practicable.  Large  and  very  finely  colored  maps 
accompany  the  United  States  census,  and  illustrate  the  comparative  density  of 
the  population  in  1830  and  1880 ;  the  center  of  population  at  the  end  of  each 
decade  since  1800 ;  and  also  the  comparative  density  and  the  location  of  the 
foreign  and  the  colored  population. 

Fine  steel  portraits  of  President  Arthur,  ex-Secretary  Blaine,  the  lately 
deceased  poet  Longfellow,  and  the  distinguished  French  citizen  Gambetta, 
embellish  the  volume,  together  with  maps  and  cuts  in  various  articles. 
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4DVENTISTS.    The  seyeral  denominations  ing  churches  and  a  declaration  of  principles.^ 

of  Adventists  in  the  United  States  trace  their  The  coDvention  met  April  6th,  and  was  at- 

origin  to  the  preaching  of  William  Miller,  who  tended  hy  ninety-three  delegates  from    the 

pr^icted  about  1840,  as  the  result  of  his  stud-  New  England  States,  New  York,  Pennsyl^a- 

les  of  the  prophecies  of  Scripture  and  the  cal-  nia,  and  Canada.    A  declaration  of  principles 

oulations  deduced  therefrom,  that  the  second  respecting  creed  and  church  organization  and 

coming  of  Ohrist  should  be  looked  for  in  1848  a  form  of  '^  adyisorj  covenant  ^  were  adopt- 

or  18&.    They  agree  in  the  expression  of  the  ed.     The  first  four  articles  of  the  deolara- 

belief  that  the  visible  personid  second  coming  tion  state  the  commonly  received  ^^  orthodox  " 

of  Ohrist  is  near  at  hand,  but  are  divided,  on  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Trinity, 

other  points  of  doctrine,  into  four  branches,  The  fifth  article  declares  that  Christ  died  to 

the  most  numerous  of  which  are  the  Second  save  men  from  eternal  death,  the  penalty  of 

Advent  Christians,  numbering  about  fifty  thou-  violated  law ;  that  the  redemption  he  provided 

sand  members.     The  distinctive  features  of  is  twofold  —  *^  redemption  of  all  men  from 

their  belief  are  "  the  doctrine  of  the  immediate  the  penalty  of  Adam^s  sin,  by  the  resurrection 

personal  coming  and  reign  of  Christ  on  the  of  the  dead ;   second,  the  redemption  of  be- 

earth ;  holiness  of  heart ;  the  unconscious  state  lievers  from  personal  sin  and  its  consequences/* 

of  the  dead ;  their  literal  resurrection  ;  and  the  The  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  articles  treat  of 

final  destruction  of  the  wicked.*'    The  Evan-  repentance,  of  baptism  (concerning  which  it  is 

getical  Adventists,  numbering  about  nine  thou-  said  that  pardoned  believers  should  be  »^' buried 

sand  members,  differ  from  these,  in  holding  to  with  Christ  in  baptism,**  to  show  their  belief 

the  conscious  state  of  the  dead,  and  the  eternal  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  the  dead),  of 

conscious  suffering  of  the  wicked.    The  Sev-  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  personal  return  of 

enth-Day  Adventists,  who  have  about  fifteen  Christ    The  tenth  article  expresses  belief  in 

thousand  five  hundred  members,  hold  that  the  the  everlasting  destruction  of  the  finally  im- 

sanctuary  to  be  cleansed  is  not  the  earth,  but  penitent,  and  the  final  extinction  of  all  evil, 

the  heavenly  sanctuary ;  that  Christ  will  come  The  eleventh  article  declares  that  the  coming 

as  soon  as  he  completes  his  'investigative  of  Christ  is  near  at  hand.    The  twelfth  and 

judgment  **  to  ascertain  who  of  the  dead  are  thirteenth  articles  express  the  belief  that  the 

worthy  of  the  first  resurrection,  and  who  of  earth  will  be  made  over  to  be  the  future  abode 

the  living  of  translation.     Satan  is  then  to  of  the  saints,  and  that  all  church  action  should 

reign  in  the  earth  a  thousand  years,  after  which  point  to  the  personal  coming  of  Christ.    In 

the  earth  will  be  redeemed  and  fitted  to  be  the  the  "  advisory  covenant  **  the  Bible  is  accepted 

dwelling-place  of  the  saints.     The  Life  and  as  the  only  rule  of  faiUi,  and  liberty  of  thought 

Advent  Union  holds  to  the  life  in  Christ  only,  is  permitted,  with  a  reservation,  for  the  protec- 

and  the  non-resurrection  of  the  wicked  dead,  tion  of  the  privilege  of  a  refusal  of  sanction 

Sboond   Advent    CnsisTiAir   Association,  to  the '' persistent  urging  of  doctrinal  themes** 

The  Second  Advent  Christians  have,  until  the  not  ^*  essential  to  salvation.**    The  articles  on 

last  year,  been  represented  by  two  distinct  or-  the  subject  of  church  organization  approve 

ganizations,  one  for  the  East  and  one  for  the  the  congregational  system. 
West     Representatives  of  both  branches  of        A  conference  of  Second  Advent  Christians 

the  denomination  were  invited  by  the  Eastern  representing  six  States,  met  at  Foreston,  Illi- 

Association  to  meet  at  Worcester,  Massachu-  nois,  in  June,  and   adopted   resolutions   on 

setts,  in  a  National  Convention,  "  for  the  pur-  church  organization ;  a  declaration  of  prinoi- 

pose  of  considering  a  proper  system  of  organiz-  pies  in  harmony  with  that  set  forth  at  Wor- 
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oester;  and  a  basis  of  union  between  Eastern  abandonment  of  the  military  domination  of  the 

and  Western  Adventists.  country  had  prodnced  a  state  of  anarchy,  and 

The  twenty-second  annaal  meeting  of  the  that  the  final  retirement  from  Candidiar  would 

Second  Advent  Christian  Association — the  first  give  full  license  to  military  adventurers  ambi- 

regular  meeting  of  the  united  organization —  tioas  of  empire. 

was  held  at  Chelsea,  Massachusetts,  August  The  nature  of  the  negotiations  between 
16th.  The  following  conferences  were  repre-  Shere  Ali  and  the  Russian  authorities  were  re- 
sented :  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachu-  vealed  in  a  secret  correspondence  which  was 
setts,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  captured  atCabool.  The  menacing  preparations 
Hoosick  Valley,  New  York,  Ohio,  Michigan,  of  Lord  Lytton  for  the  invasion  of  Afghanis- 
Philadelphia,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Northern  tan  had  led  Shere  Ali  to  appeal  to  Russia  for 
Central  Missouri  and  Southern  Central  Iowa,  aid,  and  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  was 
Southwestern  Missouri  and  Northwestern  in  negotiation  while  hostilities  between  En- 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  California,  Alabama,  gland  and  Russia  were  imminent;  but  after  the 
and  South  Carolina.  E.  A.  Stockman  presided,  signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  the  Russian 
The  most  important  business  transacted  was  envoy  at  Cabool,  Colonel  Stoletofir,  only  songht 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution  for  the  united  by  equivocations,  and  by  counseling  the  Ameer 
organization.  This  statute  declares  that  the  to  remain  at  peace,  to  extricate  his  government 
society  shall  be  known  as  the  from  the  position  to  which  it  was  committed. 

"  Second  Advent  Christian  Association  of  America,"  '^^  .^f  f  ^  f  .^*  ^***"^  ^'^  "K'^"  ^«  ^"JT 

and  that  iu  object  shaU  be  "  the  promulf^tion  of  Bi-  possibihty  of  either  power  occopymg  the  Af- 

ble  truth,  especially  the  fttlilllment  of  prophecy  rela-  ghan  country  as  a  military  base.    The  indomi- 

tive  to  the  immediate  second  personal  advent  of  our  table  mountain  tribes  are  only  bound  together 

Lord,  and  a  preparation  for  the  event,  through  the  by  a  loose  feudal  league.    The  Ameer  is  little 

Advent  Christian  Publication  Society  and  all  other  «f^,«  ♦!,««  .  ♦;*«i---X.r^«^s,^   ««;i  4.k^.^  «.  «« 

laudable  means.'*  more  than  a  titular  sovereign,  and  there  Is  no 

habitual  and  disciplined  submission  to  a  cen- 
The  association  was  divided  into  two  districts,  tral  organized  government.  Their  fierce  spirit 
the  Eastern  and  the  Western  districts,  having  of  independence  will  not  brook  the  thought  of 
the  western  boundary  of  the  State  of  New  foreign  ascendency.  An  ameer  would  lose  the 
York  and  Pennsylvania  as  the  line  of  division  allegiance  of  his  subjects  who  should  succumb 
between  them  ;^  the  annual  meetings  to  be  held  to  any  European  influence.  The  threatened 
alternately  in  either  section.  Each  conference  advance  of  the  English  was  all  that  made  deal- 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  entitled  to  ings  with  Russia  possible.  The  adherence 
one  delegate  as  a  member  of  the  association,  given  to  Ayoob  Khan  by  wide  sections  of  the 
with  one  additional  delegate  for  every  three  country  was  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that 
hundred  members  of  churches ;  and  single  Abdurrahman  had  been  the  choice  of  the* 
churches,  where  there  are  no  conferences,  may  British  conquerors. 

send  delegates.  Provision  is  made  for  the  The  Liberal  party  in  England,  adhering  to 
representation  of  distant  conferences  by  proxy ;  the  conviction  that  a  **  strong,  friendly,  and 
and  a  committee  of  six  delegates  was  oonsti-  independent  Afghanistan  "  is  the  best  bulwark 
tuted  ioT  either  section  to  represent  all  such  against  the  Russian  advance  toward  India,  re- 
part  of  that  section  as  may  not  be  otherwise  corded  a  solid  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons 
represented,  when  the  annual  meeting  is  held  against  a  motion  to  retain  Candahar,  prompt- 
in  the  other  section.  ed  by  the  intelligence  of  the  capture  of  Geok 

The  Advent  Christian  Publication  Society  Tepe  by  the  Russians.    The   evacuation    of 

returned  a  capital  of  $14,488,  and  reported  Candahar  and  Southern  Afghanistan  was  still 

that  its  receipts  for  the  year  had  been  $20,480.  delayed,  in  the  hope  that  the  Ameer  would 

It  had  handled  during  the  year  $4,889  worth  gather  the  political  strength  to  occupy  the 

of  books  and  tracts,  and  had  published  4,888,-  country  and  cope  with  his  adversary  and  En* 

072  pages.    The  sales  amounted  to  $4,808,  and  gland's  foe,  Ayoob  Khan.    The  son  of  Shere 

gifts  had  been  made  through  the  tract  fund  to  Ali  had  seemingly  better  chances  of  uniting  Af- 

the  amount  of  $1,820.  chanistan  under  his  rule  than  Abdurrahman. 

AFGHANISTAN.  A  British  garrison  oocu-  He  was  the  candidate  of  the  numerous  Duranis, 
pied  Candahar  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  with  a  considerable  following  among  the  Ghil- 
In  the  Qneen^s  speech  at  the  opening  of  Par-  zais,  and  with  partisans  in  all  the  valleys  of 
liament  in  January,  the  incoming  British  Cab-  Afghanistan.  His  rule  was  established  in 
inet  announced  its  intention  of  withdrawing  Herat,  and  his  pretensions  acknowledged 
the  troops  from  the  country.  Lord  Beacons-  throughout  Western  and  Southern  Afghanis- 
field,  in  criticising  the  sudden  reversal  of  his  tan.  He  was  raising  treasure  and  recruiting 
policy,  protested  against  the  impairment  of  the  his  army  from  the  bravest  elements  of  all  parts 
imperial  prestige  and  renown  in  the  Orient  by  of  Afghanistan,  in  strenuous  preparation  for 
the  course  of  the  Government  in  **  doing  every-  a  struggle  with  Abdurrahman.  The  feuda- 
thing  they  could  to  inform  every  being  in  tory  sirdars  who  embraced  his  cause  with 
Central  Asia,  and  in  every  other  part  of  Asia,  their  bold  and  turbulent  followers,  however, 
that  they  meant  to  cut  and  run  from  the  scene  possessed  their  share  of  the  proverbial  jeal- 
of  a  splendid  conquest,'*  and  declared  that  the  ous,  rebellious,  and  faithless  spirit  of  the  Af- 
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ghans.    His  yoke  was  hard  on  the  coantry  miles  nearer  Gandahar,  encamped  in  a  strong 

around  Herat.    Treasure  oould  only  be  raised  position  on  ascending  ground.    Gholam  Hyder 

by  harsh  exactions,  and  Ayoob^s  own  imperi-  attacked  him  vigorously ,  and  gained  some  ad- 

ous.  jealous,  and  vindictive  character  was  oalou-  vantage  at  first;  but  the  desertion  of  a  regi- 

lated  to  raise  up  many  enemies.    In  March,  an  ment  of  Ghilzais  and  his  own  bad  generalship 

insurrection  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  joined  lost  him  the  day.    The  Cabooli  troops  took  to 

by  mutineers  from  the  army,  Candahari  and  flight,  and  many  of  them  came  in  and  surren- 

Herati  soldiery,  nearly  put  an  end  to  his  am-  dered  to  Ayoob.    The  battle,  which  was  fought 

bitious  plans.    His  position  in  the   country  July  27th,  lasted  only  an  hour;  eighteen  guns 

at  large  seemed,  nevertheless,  to  be  growing  and  a  considerable  treasure  fell  into  the  hands 

stronger.    The  prolonged  occupation  of  Can-  of  Ayoob*s  general.    The  Ameer's  Governor  of 

dahar  by  the  British  visibly  injured  the  pros-  Gandahar  and  his  staff  fled,  and  AyooVs  forces 

peots  of  Abdurrahman  by  ranging  the  patri-  quietly  took  posseasion  of  the  city  on  the  80th. 

otic  and  religious  sentiment  of  the  country  on  Gholam  Hyaer  Khan  retreated  with  the  rem- 

AyooVs  side.  The  Ameer^s  rule  extended  only  nant  of  his  army  to  Kelat-i-Ghilzai.    Here, 

over  Oaboolistan,  Balkh,  and  Badakshan,  and  finding  re-enforcements  from  Gabool,  he  made  a 

was  not  exercised  farther  west  than  Ghazni.  stand.    The  Ameer's  position  improved  from 

After  waiting  until  April   for  Abdurrah-  week  to  week.    Dissensions  broke  out  in  Ayoob 

man  to  become  strong  enough  to  hold  Oanda-  Khan's  army,  and  many  of  the  Oabooli  soldiers 

hnr,  the  British  authorities  sent  word  to  him  who  had  joined  him  after  the  battle  at  Karez-i- 

to  bring  a  force  to  succeed  them.    A  deputa-  Atta  redeserted  to  Gholam  Hyder.    The  Ameer 

tion  from  Ayoob  Khan  asking  that  the  city  be  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Northern 

resigned  to  him  and  his  pretensions  recognized,  Afghanistan,  announcing  that  he  would  take 

on  the  ground  that  the  people  were  attached  to  the  field  in  person.    Mahomed  Jan,  his  former 

his  cuuso,  was  dismissed  with  a  refusal.    The  general-in-chief,  whom  he  had  long  feared  and 

Ameer  dispatched   a   body  of  troops,   who  mistrusted,  he  cast  into  prison  with  other  sns- 

slowly  made  their  way  from  Gabool  through  the  pected  individuals.    Both  he  and  Ayoob  Khan 

unfriendly  Durani  country.    On  the  2 1st,  after  had  been  hampered  in  their  movements  by 

furnishing  the  Afghan  troops  with  some  artil-  signs  of  treacnery  and  disaffection  in  their 

lery  and  small-arms,  the  last  detachment  of  capitals  and  among  ^eir  troops. 

British  soldiers  marched  out  of  Gandahar,  leav-  The  Duranis  did  not  flock  to  Ayoob  Khan's 

ing  the  deputed  governor  of  Abdurrahman  in  standard,  as  he  had  hoped,  upon  his  appearance 

command.  in  Southern  Afghanisttan.    Before  the  capture 

The  British  did  not,  however,  withdraw  to  of  Gandahar  had  made  him  master  of  the  coun- 

their  former  boundary,  but  only  to  the  valley  try,  but  few  partisans  joined  his  ranks.    Here, 

of  Pishin,  where  they  remained,  guarding  the  as  at  Herat,  nis  rule  was  felt  to  be  oppressive. 

Khojak  pass  and  garrisoning  the  city  of  Quetta,  His  financial  straits  and  military  necessities 

quietly  looking  on  during  the  ensuing  struggle  compelled  him  to  make  requisitions  for  arms 

between  the  two  claimants  for  the  Afghan  and  supplies  and  to  exact  transport  service,  and 

throne.    The  Indian  official  world  insisted  upon  his  extortions  of  treasure  actea  like  a  blight  on 

holding  on  to  this  last,  poor  trophy  of  the  con-  commercial  traffic    The  murder  of  a  popular 

quest;  and  the  army  clique  and  Russophobists  chief,  and  other  events  which  excited  tribal 

never  ceased  to  cry  for  a  return  to  the  ''  for-  hatred  and  revenge,  had  estranged  the  Herat! 

ward "  policy,  for  interference  between  the  more  than  all  his  exactions,  and  were  among 

combatants,  and  the  establishment  of  a  British  the  main  causes  of  his  future  disasters.    Race 

protectorate  in  Afghanistan.  feeling,  which  is  one  of  the  deepest  passions 

After  the  evacuation  of  Gandahar  the  Ameer  of  the  Afghan  breast,  was  aroused  in  his  favor 
increased  his  fighting  strength,  and  posted  among  the  Southern  A^hans  by  the  appeals 
troops  on  the  Helmand  to  defend  his  acquis!-  made  by  Abdurrahman  to  the  race  prioe  of 
tion.  Three  of  Ayoob's  cousins  and  generals  the  Ghilzai  nation  in  his  energetic  preparations 
advanced  with  a  small  force,  hoping  to  incite  for  a  final  struggle  with  the  Ghilzai  leader  of  a 
the  Durani  chiefs  to  rise,  but  with  little  sue-  Durani  horde  who  disputed  his  throne.  The 
cess.  A  skirmish  near  Giriahk  opened  hos-  Duranis  of  the  south,  who  had  held  back  apa- 
tilities  on  the  80th  of  June.  On  the  11th  an-  theticallyat  Ayoob  Khan's  first  coming,  passion- 
other  engagement  took  place,  resulting  in  the  ately  filled  with  the  traditional  jealousy  of  the 
dispersion  of  Ayoob's  force.  In  July  Ayoob  ad-  Ghilzai  race,  now  rallied  vigorously  around  the 
vanoed  from  Herat  to  the  Helmand  River  with  banner  of  their  national  oUef.  Abdurrahman 
all  his  forces.  Several  days  were  gained  by  during  his  struggle  with  Ayoob  Khan  was  free- 
him  in  pretended  negotiations  for  peace.  Gho-  ly  provided  with  British  silver.  The  liberal  use 
lam  Hyder,  the  commander  of  the  Ameer's  of  his  abundant  cash  gave  him  a  great  advan- 
force  on  the  Helmand,  finally  crossed  the  river  tage  over  Ayoob.  Instead  of  drying  up  the 
to  attack  Ayoob  Khan,  but  only  to  find  that  the  fountains  of  commerce,  and  spreading  distress 
wily  prince  had  himself  forded  the  Helmand  and  poverty  in  his  path,  his  approach  brought 
and  slipped  in  between  him  and  Gandahar.  unexampled  prosperity  and  comfort  to  every 
Gholam  Hyder  reorossed  the  river  at  Girishk,  community  which  he  visited, 
and  caught  up  with  Ayoob  at  Karez-i- Atta,  six  Abdurrahman  reached  Kelat-i-Ghilzoi  on  the 
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Irt  of  August.  Definite  proposals  for  peaoe  from 
Ajoob  Khau  were  rejected,  and  the  Ameer  ad- 
vanced to  join  battle  with  his  rival  on  the 
road  to  Candahar.  For  many  days  the  armies 
lay  encamped  opposite  each  other ;  and  Abdur- 
rahman offered  battle  daily,  but  could  not  draw 
out  the  enemy.  The  Ameer  was  then  obliged 
to  change  his  camp  to  a  position  nine  miles  to 
the  west,  in  order  to  be  near  flour-mills.  Ayoob 
took  a  position  opposite  in  the  village  of  ChU- 
zina.  Here  the  decisive  battle  was  finally 
fought  on  the  22d  of  September,  and  was  lost 
through  the  treachery  and  desertion  of  the  Oa- 
boolis,  who  had  gone  over  to  Ayoob  after  the 
defeat  of  Gholam  Hyder,  and  of  the  disaffected 
Herati  soldiery.  The  encounter  with  Abdur- 
rahman, for  which  Ayoob  Khan  had  been  so 
long  preparing,  would  probably  have  resulted 
otherwise  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Ameer.  In 
the  battle  of  Ohilzina  Ayoob  Khan  occupied  a 
position  of  superior  strength,  behind  the  ram- 
parts, ditch,  and  buildings  of  the  old  city  of 
Oandahar,  protected  on  the  right  by  a  rocky 
ridge.  Ayoob's  army  was  also  more  numerous. 
After  three  hours  or  so  of  fighting,  the  Oa- 
booli  and  Herati  regiments,  which  Ayoob  Khan 
probably  mistrusted  and  therefore  kept  in  the 
rear,  commenced  to  fire  upon  the  Gnaa  and 
Gandahari  men  who  formed  the  pretender's 
battle-front.  This  treacherous  act  broke  the 
line,  and  soon  the  army  was  in  full  rout. 
Ayoob  Khan  and  his  confederate  chiefs  escaped 
to  Herat,  leaving  his  artillery,  connsting  of 
twenty-two  guns,  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Abdurrahman  did  not  follow  up  his  victory, 
but  returned  to  Cabool  after  sacking  Candahar, 
which  opened  its  gates  to  him  without  resist- 
ance^ ana  pillaging  the  surrounding  country,  in 
revenge  for  their  adherence  to  Ayoob's  cause. 
Abdurrahman  leisurely  made  his  preparations 
to  advance  on  Herat.  Meanwhile  Abdul  Ku- 
dus Khan  had  set  out  with  a  small  force  from 
Cabool  and  was  making  his  way  toward  Herat 
tiirough  Northern  Afghanistan  and  Turkestan. 
He  was  joined  by  a  large  force  of  auxiliary  vol- 
unteers from  the  local  tribesmen,  who  were  hos- 
tile to  Ayoob.  This  formidable  force  menaced 
Herat  from  behind  at  the  same  time  that  Ayoob 
was  obliged  to  draw  his  forces  from  the  city  to 
meet  the  army  of  Abdurrahman.  After  three 
engagements,  the  last  one  fought  at  Shaflan, 
thirty  miles  east  of  Herat,  October  2,  in  all  of 
which  Abdul  Kudus  and  his  local  allies  were 
successful,  Herat  surrendered  without  further 
resistance  on  the  4th.  Ayoob  Khan,  after  the 
capture  of  his  stronghold  and  capital,  and  his 
sole  military  base,  prudently  made  his  escape 
to  Persia. 

AFRICA.  An  important  change  in  the  map 
of  Africa  occurred  auriog  1881.  The  Trans- 
vaal Republic,  which  had  been  annexed  by  the 
British  in  1877,  regained  its  independence  and 
assumed  the  name  of  the  South  African  Repub- 
lic. A  strong  agitation  against  British  rule  was 
kept  up  in  the  annexed  district,  which  finally 
resulted  in  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  Boers. 


After  several  severe  repulses  of  the  British, 
public  opinion  in  England  became  outspoken 
against  the  further  continuance  of  the  war,  and 
negotiations  were  entered  into  by  the  Liberal 
Government  with  the  Boers,  which  resulted  in 
the  restoration  of  virtual  independence.  (See 
Caps  Colokt.) 

At  the  biennial  election  held  in  Liberia  on 
May  8d,  Anthony  W.  Gardner  was  elected 
President,  and  Rev.  A.  F.  Russell,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  republic,  the  successful  candidates 
receiving  a  minority  in  every  county.  This 
will  be  Mr.  Gardner^s  third  term.  The  contest 
is  described  as  independent  of  party  lines.  The 
successAil  candidates  have  pledged  themselves 
to  the  education  of  the  masses,  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  native  tribes  into  the  body-politic, 
in  fiftvor  of  temperance,  the  honest  settlement 
of  foreign  indebtedness,  and  the  frugal  ad- 
ministration of  the  Government. 

A  small  native  war  arose  for  the  British  on 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  A  native,  who 
styled  himself  King  of  the  Denkera  tribe,  had 
taken  refuge  within  the  limits  of  the  British 
protectorate  of  the  Fantee  and  other  tribes ; 
out  King  Koffee,  of  Aahantee,  claimed  that 
the  Denkeras  were  subjects  of  the  Ashantees, 
and  demanded  that  he  be  given  up.  As  the 
British  refused  to  comply  with  this  request, 
KingKoffee  declared  war  in  February.  The 
affair  was  settled  in  May,  after  a  short  and  de- 
cisive campaign,  by  the  payment  of  a  penalty 
of  2,000  ounces  of  gold,  and  an  apology  from 
Sing  Koffee  to  Queen  Victoria.  At  the  final 
interview  of  tiie  Ashantee  embassadors  with 
Sir  Samuel  Rowe,  the  Governor,  the  latter  in- 
structed them  to  inform  the  King  that  the 
British  would  not  consent  to  the  conclusion  of 
any  treaty  with  him  so  long  as  he  permitted 
thepractice  of  human  sacrifice  to  continue. 

The  German  traveler,  Nachtigal,  has  made 
a  computation  of  the  surface  and  population 
of  the  countries  and  districts  of  the  Continent 
of  Africa,  as  follows  in  kilometres  (2|  kilo- 
metres =  1  square  mile) : 


COUNTRT. 


Morocco 

Algeria 

Tunis 

Tripoli 

Desert  of  Bah«r» 

Boodui,  Cenini 

Soodaii,  Weeteni,  and  Upper  Gninea. 

Hanr 

Central  Africa  north  of  the  equator.. . 
Central  AMea  south  of  the  equator. . . 

Portuipieae  posMaeiona,  easteni 

Portuimese  poeseesiona,  weatem 

Orange  Free  Btate 

firitiah  8<Mith  Africa. 

lalanda 


TMal. 


An«. 


8IS,889 

6«7,06& 

111.848 

1,088,849 

6,180,426 

2,980,915 

1,714,983 

1,998,046 

1,897,088 

2,254,080 

1,717,900 

111.497 

78,470 

966,418 

968,418 

626,054 


29,288,890 


PopnJatloB. 


7,829,000 

2,867,686 

2,100,000 

1,010,000 

2,860,000 

17,420,000 

81,770,000 

48,600,000 

15,600,000 

27,000,000 

20,000,000 

1,000,000 

9,000,000 

75,000 

1,966.000 

8^)82,400 

205,166,976 


AEEAS,  a  dwarf  race  dwelling  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  White  Nile,  in  about  the  third  de- 
gree of  north  latitude.  Reports  of  dwarf  peo- 
ples in  equatorial  Africa  have  been  made  by 
travelers  m  all  ages.    The  pygmies  of  the  an- 
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dents  were  located  by  tradition  in  the  diatant  and  freights,  on  the  payment  of  jast  eoxnpen- 
parts  of  Upper  Ethiopia.  Tbe  Dokkos,  another  sationto  the  owner  of  the  railroad  for  aaoh 
tribe  of  people  of  low  stature^  living  in  the  transportation ;  and  any  person  or  corporation 
soathern  part  of  Abyssinia,  may  be  related  to  engaged  in  the  business  of  transporting  passen- 
the  Akkas.  These  are  described  by  Schwein-  gers  or  freights  over  any  railroad  in  this  State, 
farth  as  a  race  which  never  attain  a  greater  who  shall  exact  and  receive  for  any  such  trans- 
height  than  five  feet.  Their  lower  face  pro-  portation  more  than  just  compensation  for  the 
trudes  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Their  hands  services  rendered;  or  demands  more  than  the 
and  feet  are  small.  They  are  very  active  in  rates  specified  in  any  bill  of  lading  issued  by 
their  habits,  and  nse  the  bow  and  the  lance  0nchpersonorcorporation,or  whofor  hisorits 
with  great  skill  in  hunting  the  elephant,  advantage  or  for  the  advantage  of  any  connect- 
The  country  of  the  Akkas  lies  south  of  the  ing  Une,  or  of  any  person  or  locality,  shall 
Welle  River,  beyond  Monbuttu-land  and  the  make  any  ni^jnst  discrimination  in  transporta- 
oountry  of  the  Niam-Niams  (see  **  Gkographi-  tion  against  any  individual,  locality,  or  corpora- 
oal  Progress  and  Discovery^*).  From  recent  tion,  shall  be  guilty  of  eztoftion ;  and  in  every 
accounts  it  appears  that  the  stature  of  the  Ak-  case  it  shall  be  for  the  jury  to  determine,  firom 
kas  has  been  somewhat  understated,  and  that  all  the  evidence,  whether  more  than  just  oom- 
their  average  height  is  greater  than  that  of  penaation  was  exacted  and  received,  or  whether 
the  Hottentots.  They  are  not  warlike,  and  any  such  discrimination  in  transportation  which 
are  in  danger  of  extinction  from  the  agi^'es-  may  be  establiahed  by  the  evidence  against  the 
sions  of  their  neighbors.  Two  Akka  children  individual,  locality,  or  corporation,  as  the  case 
who  were  brought  to  Europe  by  Miani  have  may  be,  was  made  for  the  benefit  or  advantage 
displayed  a  fair  degree  of  intelligence.  of  the  person  or  corporation  operating  such 

ALABAMA.     Some    important    meanures  railroad,  or  of  any  person  or  locality :  provided, 

were  passed  at  the  session  of  the  Legislature  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to 

held  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.    A  colored  prevent  contracts  for  special  rates  for  the  por- 

normal  school  was  established  at  Tuskeegee.  pose  of  developing  any  industrial  enterprise,  or 

An  act  was  passed  providing  for  the  incorpora*  to  prevent  the  execution  of  auy  such  contract 

tion  of  banks  of  discount  and  deposit.    They  now  existing.^' 

are  authorized  to  carry  on  the  business  of  In  all  suits  for  extortion,  the  plaintiff  may 

banking,  by  discounting  bills  and  notes,  re*  recover  twice  the  amount  of  damages  sustained, 

ceiving  and  paying  out  deposits,  buying  and  and  also  a  reasonable  fee  for  his  counsel    The 

selling  gold  and  silver  bullion,  foreign  coins  party  proved  euilty  of  the  extortion  may  be 

and  foreign  and  domestic  bills  of  exchange  and  fined  not  less  tnan  ten  or  more  than  five  hnn- 

commercial  securities,  bonds  and  stocks,  by  dred  dollars.    It  was  also   provided  that  a 

lending  money  upon  bonds,  stocks,  and  person-  board  of  railroad  commissioners  should  be  es- 

al  security,  and  upon  unincumbered  real  prop-  tablished,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  consider 

erty.  and  by  exercising  such  incidental  powers^  and  carefully  revise  all  tariffs  of  charges  for 

not  m  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  State  or  of  transportation  submitted  to  the  commission  by 

the  United  States,  as  are  necessary  to  carry  on  any  person  or  corporation  owning  or  operating 

its  busines3.    The  capital  stock  may  be  any  a  railroad  in  this  State ;  and  if^  in  the  judg- 

snm  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  or  more  than  ment  of  the  commission,  any  such  charge  is 

five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  more  than  just  compensation  for  the  service 

Any  one  who  carries  about  his  person  a  for  which  it  is  proposed  to  be  made,  or  if  any 

bowie-knife,  or  any  other  knife  or  instrument  such  charges  amount  to  unjust  discrimination 

of  like  kind  or  description,  or  a  pistol,  or  fire-  against  any  person,  locality,  or  corporation,  the 

arms  of  any  other  kind  or  description,  or  any  commission  shall  notify  the  party  submitting 

air-gun,  must  be  fined  on  conviction  not  less  the  same  of  the  changes  necessary  to  redooe 

than  fifty  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  the  rate  of  charges  to  just  compensation,  and 

and  may  also  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail,  to  avoid  unjust  discrimination ;    when  such 

or  sentenced  to  hard  labor  for  the  county  for  changes  are  made  by  the  party  submitting  the 

not  more  than  six  months:   provided,   that  tariff,  or  when  none  are  deemed  proper  and 

evidence  that  the  defendant  has  good  reason  to  expedient,  the  members  of  the  commission 

apprehend  an  attack  may  be  admitted  in  the  shall  append  a  certificate  of  its  approval  to 

mitigation  of  the  punishment  or  in  justification  such  tiuiff  of  charges. 

of  the  offense.  It  was  further  made  the  duty  of  the  commis- 

•  The  sum  of  one  liundred  thousand  dollars  sioners  to  hear  all  complaints  made  by  any 

was  appropriated  for  the  construction  of  an  person  against  any  such  tariff  of  rates  so  ap- 

additional  building  for  the  accommodation  of  proved,  on  the  ground  that  the  same,  in  any 

the  insane  at  Tuscaloosa.  respect,  is  for  more  than  just  compensation,  or 

The  rate  of  the  State  tax  was  fixed  at  six  and  that  such  charges,  or  any  of  them,  amount  to, 

one  half  tenths  of  one  per  centum.  or  operate  so  as  to  effect  uiyust  discrimination ; 

It  was  declared  by  the  Legislature  that  ^  the  such  complaint  must  be  in  writing,  and  specify 

main  track  of  every  railroad  in  this  State  is  a  the  items  in  the  tariff  against  which  complaint 

public  highway,  over  which  all  persons  have  is  made;  and  if  it  appears  to  the  commission 

equal  rights  of  transportation  for  passengers  that  there  may  be  justice  in  the  complaint,  or 
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that  the  matter  ought  to  be  investigated,  the  trouble  is,  to  determine  what  is  just  oompen- 
commission  shall  forth  with  furnish  to  the  person  sation  or  umnst  discrimination, 
or  corporation  operating  the  railroad  a  oppj  The  LegiJature  has  the  power  to  determine 
of  the  complaint,  together  with  notice  that,  at  this  matter  bj  positive  statute,  as  is  done  in 
a  time  and  place  stated  in  the  notice,  the  tariff  the  case  of  mills  grinding  for  toll,  ferries,  toll- 
as  to  said  items  will  be  revised  bj  the  commis-  bridges,  turnpikes,  and  the  like ;  but  the  varia- 
sion ;  and  at  such  time  and  place  it  shall  be  the  tions  in  the  measure  of  just  compensation,  and 
dutj  of  the  commission  to  hear  the  parties  to  not  uqjust  discrimination,  in  railroad  transpor- 
the  controversy  or  bj  counsel,  and  such  evi-  tation,  render  the  exercise  of  this  power  of 
dence  as  may  be  offered,  oral  or  in  writing,  fixing  rates  by  positive  statute  impracticable, 
and  may  examine  witnesses  on  oath,  conform-  It  was  made  the  duty  of  county  health 
ing  to  the  mode  of  proceedings,  as  nearly  as  boards  to  supervise  the  public  hedth,  and 
may  be  convenient,  required  of  arbitrators,  through  their  health  officer  to  collect  full  vital 
giving  such  time  and  latitude  to  each  side,  statistics  of  their  county, 
and  regulating  th^  opening  and  conclusion  of  A  tramp  was  define<l  to  be  any  person  who 
any  argument,  as  the  commission  may  con-  goes  from  place  to  place  or  bouse  to  house, 
sider  best  adapted  to  arrive  at  the  truth ;  and  begging  or  demanding  food,  raiment,  lodging, 
when  the  hearing  b  concluded,  the  commission  or  other  thing  of  value,  without  employment 
shall  give  notice  of  any  changes  deemed  proper  or  other  visible  means  of  support.  It  was 
by  them  to  be  made,  to  the  person  or  corpora-  further  provided  that  the  act  of  begging,  or 
tion  operating  the  railroad.  vagrancy,  by  any  person  having  no  known 

The  serious  nature  of  the  litigation  against  residence  within  this  State,  shaJl  be  prima 

railroads,  under  a  complaint  of  extortion,  is  faeie  evidence  that  the  person  committing  the 

such  that  those  best  informed  on  the  subject  same  is  a  tramp. 

admit  that,  if  the  roads  were  subject  to  it  unre-  As  a  punishment,  or  rather  to  exclude  them 
strained,  it  would  effectually  destroy  the  value  from  the  State,  it  was  provided  that  any  per- 
of  their  property.  The  act,  therefore,  seeks  to  son  convicted  of  being  a  tramp  shall  be  nned 
provide  a  proper  measure  of  protection  to  the  for  the  first  offense  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more 
railroads  by  authorizing  them  to  submit  their  thantwohundred  dollars,  andshall  be  sentenced 
tariffs  to  the  commission,  and  when  such  tar-  to  hard  labor  for  the  county  for  not  less  than 
iffs  have  been  conformed  to  what,  in  the  judg-  six  nor  more  than  twelve  months,  and,  on  a 
ment  of  the  commission,  is  the  measure  of  just  second  conviction  for  such  offense,  shall  be 
compensation,  without  ni^ust  discrimination,  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than 
the  commission  shall  approve  them.  This  an-  five  hundred  dollars,  and  sentenced  to  hard 
proval  by  the  commission  does  not  make  tne  labor  for  the  county  not  less  than  one  nor  more 
tariff  thus  approved  absolutely  binding,  either  than  two  years;  and  for  each  subsequent  con- 
on  the  public  or  the  railroads;  but  it  so  far  viction  shall  be  fined  and  sentenced  as  for  the 
protects  the  railroads  as  to  relieve  them  while  second  conviction. 

acting  under  such  approved   tariff  from  all  The  act  for  the  apportionment  of  representa- 

liahility  except  for  actual  damage,  and  gives  tives  made  a  small  change  in  only  four  coun- 

them  the  right,  if  successful  in  a  suit  for  extor-  ties,  which  merely  gained  or  lost  a  member, 

tion  in  respect  to  such  charges,  to  recover  a  The  number  of  representatives  is  one  hun- 

lawyer's  fee  from  the  plaintiff,  and  the  ap-  dred. 

proval  ofthe  commission  IS prifna/aeis  evidence  There  were  996    bills  introduced   in   the 

in  hehalf  of  the  railroad  that  the  tariff  is  not  House,  of  which  221  became  laws,  and  one  was 

extortionate.  vetoed  by  the  Governor. 

The  object  and  effect  of  these  provisions  are  In  the  Senate  there  were  about  460  bills  and 

to  leave  it  to  a  jury  to  determine  in  the  last  petitions  introduced,   129  of  which  became 

resort  what  is  just  between  the  people  and  the  laws. 

railroads.    The  railroads,  in  so  far  as  they  are  It  will  be  seen  that  there  were  some  1,456 

.  private  property,  are  entitled  to  the  same  meas-  bills  introduced,  and  only  860,  or  not  quite 

ure  of  protection  precisely  as  other  property ;  one  fourth,  were  enacted  into  laws.     Some 

and,  in  so  far  as  they  are  public  highways,  the  failed  for  want  of  time  to  consider  them,  while 

rightof  the  public  to  use  them  is  equally  sacred,  others  were  defeated  in  one  branch  or  the 

These  respective  rights,  of  the  success  of  the  other  of  the  Legislature, 

railroad  on  tiie  one  hand,  and  of  the  public  on  Of  the  laws  passed,  forty-four  are  general, 

the  other,  meet  at  just  compensation,  without  fifty -four  are  amendments  of  the.Code  of  1876, 

unjust  discrimination,  for  the  service  rendered  and  the  remainder  are  local  or  special  in  their 

in  transportation.    Whenever  the  railroads  are  nature,  including  sixty  acts  for  the  prevention 

reqnirea  to  transfer  freight  or  passengers  for  or  regalation  of  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors, 

less  than  just  compensation,  the  rights  of  the  The  adjournment  took  place  early  in  the  month 

owners  of  the  railroads  are  violated ;  and,  on  of  March. 

the  other  hand,   when  the  railroads  charge  The  latest  report  of  the  condition  of  the 

more  than  just  compensation,  or  make  any  Educational  Department  is  for  1880.    The  total 

unjust  discrimination  in  transportation,  they  revenue  for  the  year  was  $397,465.86 — the 

trespass  upon  the  rights  of  the  public    The  largest  items  being  the  annual  appropriation  of 
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$180,000,  tbe  poll-tftz  retained  by  the  coanties  general  average  for  white  and  black  oombiaed 

for  the  townships  and  roM  paying  it,  $124,597.-  being  80  days. 

08,  and  interest  on  the  sixteenth-section  fand.  The  State  Penitentiary,  at  the  latest  report, 

$105,082.60.    The  principal  apportionments  of  contained  540  convicts,  of  whom  only  44  are 

the  fund  were,  for  the  normal  schools,  $13,500 ;  kept  within  the  walls. 

to  school  districts,  $258,099.52,  and  of  coarse  The  convicts  for  the  most  part  are  hired  to 

the  net  poll-tax,  as  above  indicated.     Teachers  miners  and  farmers,  most  of  them  at  $5  per 

of  white  schools  got  $208,681.46;  of  colored  month.    These  are  the  first-class  hands.    There 

schools,  $158,91 1.13 ;  and  county  soperintend-  is  a  second  class  that  bring  only  $2.50,  and  a  few 

ents   got   $11,871.92.      The    white    Normal  who  are  let  for  their  ^^  victuals  and  clothes.'* 

School  at  Florence  received  $7,500 :  the  col-  The  report  shows,  however,  that  as  fast  as  the 

ored  Normal  at  Marion,  $4,000 ;  ana  the  col-  $5  contracts  expire  new  ones  are  made  at  $8 

ored  Normal  at  Hnntsville,  $2,000.    Each  one  per  month.    It  is  worth  noting  here  that  the 

of  those  schools  is  represented  as  doing  well,  sum  of  $45,000  has  been  paid  into  the  State 

having  made  considerable  improvements  over  Treasury  during  the  two  years.    Within  the 

former  years.  '  The  white  Normal  at  Florence  five  years,  under  the  present  system,  $81,000 

reports  on  its  catalogue  for  the  year  201  pupils,  have  been  paid  into  the  Treasury,  $36,000  of 

and  there  has  not  been  a  case  of  serious  sick-  State    bonds   canceled,  besides   building  the 

ness  during  the  entire  year,  which  closed  an-  Wetumpka  Branch  Railroad,  worth  $12,921.20, 

der  circumstances  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  and  making  repairs  and  improvements  on  build- 

the  institution.   Indeed,  such  a  degree  of  pros-  ings  and  grounds  worth  $12,200.    Under  the 

perity  and  popularity  has  it  attained  that  it  new  contracts,  the  income  to  the  State  will  bo 

was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  acoommo-  largely  increased.    Under  the  old  law,  it  cost 

dations  for  an  increased  number  of  pupils,  per  capita  about  $59  for  transporting  oon- 

Oonnected  with  the  institution,  eight  teachers  victs  to  the  penitentiary ;  now  it  costs  about 

are  reported.   While  masic  is  taught  as  in  other  $1.70. 

institutions,  to  those  who  desire  to  take  lessons,  Out  of  the  540  convicts,  there  is  but  one 
the  whole  school  is  required  to  join  the  vocd  solitary  white  woman.  This  lone  one  is  thirty- 
music  class,  and  the  board  expresses  satisfaction  five  years  old,  and  was  sentenced  to  a  term  of 
at  the  pleasing  effect  of  this  feature  of  the  insti-  three  years^  for  adultery, 
tntion.  The  Florence  Normal  School,  present  The  number  of  white  male  convicts  is  only 
and  prospective,  has  never  been  in  so  prosper-  69.  The  colored  male  convicts  are  450,  and 
ous  and  pleasant  estate.  There  are  100  of  its  colored  females  20.  There  are  some  children 
old  pupils  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  State,  and  among  the  colored  convicts,  the  youngest  he- 
rn iny  more  are  ready  and  waiting.  ing  ten  years,  and  is  sentenced  to  seven  years 

The  Lincoln  Normal  University,  at  Marion,  for  manslaughter.    There  is  one  twelve,  one 

is  reported  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition,  thirteen,  one  fourteen,  and  quite  a  number 

The  number  of  pupils  was  140 — 76  fem^es  ranging  from  fourteen  to  twenty.    The  oldest 

and  64  males.    Such  has  been  the  increase  in  convict  is  seventy-five ;    he  is  in  for  man- 

the  number  of  pupils,  that  an  enlargement  of  slaughter,  for  five  years.    There  is  one  seventy- 

the  building  has  become  an  absolute  necessity,  two  years  old,  and  is  in  for  two  years  for  assault 

The  report  shows  five  teachers  connected  with  with  intent  to  murder.    The  life- sentences  are 

the  school.  61.    The  table  of  previous  occupations  of  con- 

The  Huntsville  Normal  School  (colored)  is  victs  shows  489  laborers,  9  cooks,  8  carpenters, 
also  reported  in  a  flourishing  condition,  the  av-  7  house-servants,  6  farmers,  8  blacksmiths,  2 
erage  attendance  of  pupils  being  larger  than  that*  engineers,  2  shoemakers,  1  hotel -keeper,  1 
of  any  previous  year.  Professor  William  H.  baker,  1  machinist,  1  jeweler,  1  brick-mason, 
Oonncil,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  men  of  his  1  teamster,  1  sailor,  1  musician,  1  dentist,  1 
race  in  the  State,  is  the  principal  of  this  school,  painter,  1  school-master,  1  horse-trainer,  1 
He  has  three  assistant  teachers.  The  average  timber- worker,  and  only  1  doctor.  The  doc- 
paid  teachers,  per  month,  was — white,  $20.96 ;  tor  is  in  for  life,  for  murder.  The  table  of  na- 
colored,  $23.62 ;  the  average  of  pupils  to  teacher  tivity  shows :  Alabama,  838 ;  Georgia,  44;  and 
was — ^whites,83;  colored,  46.  The  number  of  the  balance  scattered,  8  being  put  down  to 
white  schools  was  8,085,  colored  1,512 — total,  England,  2  to  Germany,  and  1  each  to  Ireland, 
4,597  Number  of  white  male  teachers,  1,864;  Switzerland,  and  Canada.  The  crime  which  is 
number  of  white  female,  1,230 — total,  8,094.  most  largely  represented  is  burglary.  There 
Colored  teachers,  male,  1,080 ;  colored  female,  are  170  burglars.  Grand  larceny  and  murder 
441 — ^total  colored,  1,521.  The  total  number  stand  next  on  the  list,  there  being  106  names 
of  teachers  was  4,615.  Reading,  writing,  and  under  each  of  these  heads.  In  former  times 
spelling  were  the  principal  branches  taught.  horse-stealing  showed  the  largest  number  of 

The  total  school  population  was,  white,  217,-  convicts,  but  that  does  not. seem  so  popular  a 

820;  colored,  170,449— total,  887,769.   Number  business  as  formerly,  there  being  only  one 

of  enrolled  whites,  107,488 ;  colored,  72,007 —  horse-thief.     There  are  quite  a  number  for 

total,  170,490.    Average  attendance  of  white  rape,  and  a  few  for  arson,  and  nearly  every 

was  67,794;  colored,  50,184.    Average  length  other  crime  has  one  or  more  representatives, 

of  white  schools  in  days,  88 ;  colored,  67 ;  the  In  the  tables  touching  the  conduct  of  the  sov- 
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eral  oonviots,  it  is  pat  down  for  the  most  part 
as  **  good.''  Out  of  53  employed  by  the  New- 
castle Coal  Company,  the  oondact  of  every 
one  is  reported  *^good."  Out  of  46  employed 
by  0.  T.  Pollard,  only  2  "  bad  "  are  reported  for 
the  two  years.  Out  of  87  employed  by  Colo- 
nel T.  Williams,  the  report  for  the  two  years 
shows  28  ^'  bad."  The  namber  of  deaths  dur- 
ing the  two  years  was  60;  number  escaped, 
26;  number  discharged  by  the  expiration  of 
sentence,  274 ;  number  pardoned,  29.  Among 
the  deaths  was  one  suicide.  A  necessity  has 
also  arisen  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Insane 
Asylum,  and  the  Legislature  appropriated  for 
that  object  $50,000  tor  two  years. 

The  supply  of  coal  and  iron  in  the  State  is 
comparatively  inexhaustible.  During  the  last 
ten  years  the  iron  industry  has  incre^ed  about 
700  per  cent.  The  production  of  coal  has  also 
increased  with  great  rapidity.  In  1874, 49,880 
tons  were  mineil;  in  1878,  194,268;  in  1879, 
200,000 tons;  while  in  1880  the  aggregate  ran 
up  to  840,000  tons.  This  growth  has  been 
made  in  the  face  of  many  obstacles,  the  chief 
of  which  was  the  want  of  railroad  facilities,  and 
a  general  impoverishment  of  the  people  by  the 
losses  of  the  war.  The  value  of  the  output  in 
1880  was  $2,000,000,  while  it  is  believed  the 
year  1881  will  show  a  product  in  Alabama  of 
$3,000,000.  In  various  localities  of  the  State 
the  manufacturing  industry  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing, and  the  abundant  water-power  brought 
into  use.  Numerous  cotton-mills  have  been 
constructed  and  are  in  operation ;  likewise  oil- 
works,  blast-furnaces,  etc.  The  number  of 
spindles  used  in  cotton  manufacture  in  the 
State  is  66,072,  and  the  number  of  bales  of 
cotton  used  during  the  census  year  was  14,887. 
The  acreage  of  cotton  in  the  Stat«  during  the 
same  year  was  2,329,577  acres,  and  the  num- 
ber of  bales  made  by  the  crop  was  699,676, 
which  is  an  increase  of  62*9  per  cent,  or  270,- 
094  bales,  over  the  crop  of  1870,  that  amounted 
to  429,482  bales.  There  are  32,000,000  acres 
of  land  in  the  State,  of  which  about  14^961,- 
175  acres  are  in  farms,  5,082,204  are  under 
cultivation,  9,878,971,  owned  by  individuals, 
lying  idle  for  want  of  some  one  to  cultivate 
them,  and  5,200,000  acres  of  government  landr, 
which  yield  no  taxes.  Continuous  effort  is 
made  to  have  the  Legislature  publish  these 
facts  in  the  interest  of  immigration,  and  as  the 
State  had  (September  80,  1880)  $286,990.14 
in  the  vaults  of  the  Treasury,  a  call  was  made 
upon  legislators  to  use  part  of  this  sum  in  de- 
veloping the  agricultural  interests  now  lying 
dormant.  Immigrants  in  the  north  of  Alabama 
have  increased  taxes  so  largely  that  they  will 
in  a  year  or  two  swell  the  Treasury  receipts 
$10,000.  In  that  section  grape-culture  is  the 
principal  business.  An  acre  of  cuttings  will  in 
two  and  a  half  years  yield  200  gallons  of  wine. 
The  soil,  like  that  of  California,  seems  pecul- 
iarly adapted  to  the  grape,  possessing  chemical 
and  physical  qualities  that  insure  success.  The 
climate  also  conspires  to  growth — a  dry  sum- 


mer, with  warm  rains,  and  a  warm,  unclouded 
fall,  which  perfectiy  ripens  while  thoroughly 
developing  sweetness.  The  amount  of  taxes 
received  into  the  State  Treasury  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1881,  was  $562,500. 
This  sum  consisted  entirely  of  taxes  on  real 
and  personal  estate.  About  one  half  the 
amount  was  paid  by  the  eleven  counties  of 
Montgomery,  Dallas,  Mobile,  Lowndes,  Hale, 
Bullock,  Wilcox,  Perry,  Pike,  Marengo,  and 
Lee.  The  board  for  the  assessment  of  tlie  rail- 
road property  in  the  State  increased  the  valu- 
ation over  the  preceding  year  by  $2,068,695. 
The  amount  of  additional  revenue  which  the 
State  will  receive  from  this  increase  is  $18,446. 
The  assessment  made  for  1877  was  $10,627,- 
659.  For  the  year  1876  it  was  $10,297,023. 
For  the  year  1879  it  was  $11,023,389.  For 
the  year  1880  it  was  $14,526,769,  and  for  the 
year  1881  it  is  $16,695,462.  In  the  last  tiiree 
years,  therefore,  the  tax  valuation  of  the  rail- 
road property  of  the  State  has  increased  very 
nearly  60  per  cent.  The  amount  of  revenue 
the  State  will  derive  from  the  roads  this  year 
will  be  $120,271,  which  is  about  one  sixth  of 
the  entire  sum  derived  from  taxation  on  prop^ 
erty.  If  all  other  property  in  this  State  was 
taxed  as  near  to  its  value  as  the  railroads,  the 
revenue  would  be  much  larger  than  it  is,  and 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  lessening  the 
rate  of  taxation. 

The  population  of  the  State,  according  to 
the  census  of  1880,  divided  into  several  classes, 
has  not  yet  been  fiiUy  compiled  at  the  Census 
Office.  The  following  is  the  population  by 
counties. 


OOUNTIES. 


FbpQUfUOII. 


Antangm. 18,108 

Baldwto 8,606 

Bmiioiir. 8a,979 

Bibb 9.487 

Blonnt 1&,869 

Bollock 29,066 

Batkr 19,649 

Calhonii 19,591 

ChAmbera 28,440 

Cherokee 19,108 

Chilton 10,798 

Choctaw 15,731 

Clarke 17,806 

Clay 12,988 

Cleburne 10,976 

Coffee. 8.119 

Colbert 16,168 

Conecuh 12,605 

Coosa. 15,118 

CoTlngton 6,689 

Crenshaw 11.726 

Cullman 6,865 

Dale 12,677 

Dallas 48,438 

DeKalb 12,675 

Elmore 17,502 

Escambia 6,719 

Etowah 1^898 

Fayette 10,185 

Franklin....' 9,165 

Geneva 4,842 

Greene 21.981 

Hftle 26,668 

Henry 18,761 


oomrrnES. 


FopolatHw. 


Jackson 26,114 

Jefferson 28,272 

Lamar 12,142 

Landerdale 21,086 

Lawrence 21,891 

Lee 27,892 

Limestone 21,600 

Lowndes 81,176 

Macon 17,871 

Madison 87,626 

Maren^ 80,890 

Marion 9,864 

MarshaU 14.586 

Mobile 48,668 

Monroe 17,091 

MontgomeiT 62,866 

Moigan 16,428 

Perry 80,741 

Pickens 21,479 

Pike 20,640 

Bandolph 16,575 

RusselL 24,887 

St.  Clair 14,462 

Shelby 17,286 

Sumter 28.728 

Talladega 28,860 

Tallapoosa 28,401 

Tuscaloosa 24,957 

Walker 9,479 

Washington 4,588 

Wilcox 81,S28 

Winston 4,2£8 


Total 1,262^ 

The  population,  valuation  of  property,  and 
debt,  of  some  of  the  cities,  were  as  foUows: 

Mobile,  population,  81,206 ;  valuation,  $12,- 
991,795;  debt,  $2,609,250.    Montgomery,  pop- 
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olation,  16,714;  yalnadon,  $5,506,994;  debt, 
$559,650.  Selma,  population,  7,529  ;  yalua- 
tion,  $2,500,000 ;  debt,  $823,609. 

The  vote  of  the  State  at  the  presidential  elec- 
tion in  1880,  according  to  the  returns  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  was  as  follows : 


COUNTnS. 


Aatenga.... 
BaldwiQ... 

Barbour 

Bibb 

Blonot 

BaUoek 

Bntler 

Galhonn .... 
Chamben. . . 
Cherokee . . . 

ChUton 

Choctaw.... 

CUrke 

Cl»v 

Clebnnie. . . . 

CofRse 

Colbert 

Cooeeoh . . . . 

OOOM 

CoriDcton.. . 
Oreoshaw. . . 
Cullman . . . . 

Dale 

Dallaa 

DeKalb 

Elmore 

BioamUa... 

Btowah 

Fayette 

FrankHn.... 

Genera 

Greene. 

Hale 

Henry 

Jackaon .... 

Jeflbraon 

Landerdale.. 

Limar 

lAwranoe... 

Lee 

Lhneatone . . 
Lowndea.... 

Maoon 

Kadlaon.... 
Marengo.... 

Marion 

Marahall.... 

Mobile 

Monroe 

Montgooiezy 

Morgan 

Perry 

Pickena. .... 

Pike 

Randolph... 

BoaaeU 

Shelby 

8t.Glalr..... 

Bomter 

Talladegm... 
Tallapoofla.. 
Tnaealooan.. 

Walker 

Washington. 

Wilcox 

Winaton.... 

Total... 


978 

767 
2,778 

787 
1,818 

124 
2,02« 
1,984 
1,918 
1,890 

714 
1,050 
1,178 
1,008 

904 

764 
1.887 
1,154 
1,898 

879 
1,774 

886 
1,884 
1,794 

759 
1,467 

818 
1,217 

681 

655 

460 

948 
1,786 
1,789 
8,069 
1,718 
1,748 

856 
1,555 
1,948 
1,600 
1,414 

688 
8,808 
8,869 

498 

989 
8,784 
1,087 
8971 
1,480 
8,278 
1,568 
8,887 

888 
1,678 
1,455 

948 
1,787 
1,659 
2,676 
1,855 

589 

575 
1,860 

149 


Wmvw. 


91,185 


974 

15 

668 

88 

1,800 

1 

106 

860 

•  ■ 

656 

•  ■ 

861 

8 

509 

18 

884 

88 

180 

•  • 

181 

•  • 

580 

709 

740 

•  •  ■ 

68 

174 

117 

•  «  • 

68 

•  ■  • 

1,078 

167 

648 

■  •  • 

818 

14 

64 

8 

881 

•  • 

168 

•  • 

8S4 

• 

1,108 

•  • 

258 

91 

1,889 

18 

8S5 

28 

847 

4 

808 

48 

110 

889 

6 

•  •  • 

1,468 

•  •  • 

1,549 

•  •  • 

878 

m       • 

599 

956 

781 

176 

1,828 

88 

178 

•  «  • 

1,414 

658 

1,569 

5 

1,628 

56 

2,899 

•  • 

191 

■  ■ 

8,068 

4S9 

1,825 

•  •  • 

48 

■  •  • 

88 

50 

8,889 

801 

681 

•  •  • 

5,469 

89 

644 

875 

8,088 

•  •  • 

814 

•  •  • 

741 

8 

486 

ft  • 

1,408 

•  • 

840 

8 

496 

•  • 

1,887 

.. 

1,767 

62 

779 

•  ■ 

807 

•  • 

820 

58 

189 

61 

1,264 

•  • 

126 

•  • 

56,821 


4,642 


The  Legislatore  chosen  at  the  same  election 
was  composed,  in  the  Senate,  of  S3  Demo- 
crats; in  the  House,  94  Democrats,  4  Inde- 
pendent Democrats,  1  Greenhacker,  and  1 
Kepnhlican. 

The  State  was  entitled  to  eight  members  of 
Congress,  and  the  vote  at  this  election  was  as 
follows : 


Gillette,  Republican 5,695 

Remdon,  Democrat 1,000 

Threatt,  Repablioan 8^ 

Mott,  Greenback 780 

Htrobach,  Repabllcan 8,884 

Herbert,  Democrat 18,271 

Townsend,  Greenback 58 

Mabaon.  Kepublican 6,686 

Oates,  Democrat 10,614 

Zaohacy,  Independent 69 

Smith,  Bepnbllcan 6,650 

Bhelley,  Democrat 9,b01 

Btevena,  Colored  Bepabtiean 1,69S       * 

No  op  poaition 

WlUlami,  Democrat 9,219 

No  opposition 

Hewitt,  Democrat 10,048 

Clemento,  Democrat 9,978 

Bingham,  Bepabllean 5,111 

Forney,  Democrat. 18,858 

VTTT  j  Lowe.  Bepnblican 18,765 

^*"l  WheeW,  Democrat 18,808 

The  vote  for  State  officers  at  the  same  eleo< 
tion  was  as  fMlows : 

lOB  SXCBKTAJIT  OF  STATE. 

H.  M.  Jndffe,  Greenback 87,618 

W.  W.  Screws.  Democrat 181,875 

Tnrpin,  Greenbaok 976 

VOB  ATTORNKT-OENKBAL. 

PanlL.  Jonea,  Greenback. 88,681 

H.C.  Tompklna,  Democrat 181,875 

fOB  TRSASITREB. 

WmiamT.  May,  Greenback 88.009 

J.  H.  Vincent,  Democrat 181,781 

TOB  AUDITOR. 

.J.  H.Cowen,  Greenback 83,853 

J.  M.  Cannidiael,  Democrat 184,781 

ALASKA.  Some  important  facts  respect- 
ing the  population  and  resources  of  Alaska 
have  heen  obtained  by  the  late  agent,  Mr.  Ivan 
Petroff,  for  taking  the  census  of  that  region. 
The  entire  Alaskan  countrj  as  far  north  as  the 
Yukon  was  examined,  and  tabulated  reports 
are  given,  village  bj  village,  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  people  of  the  Territory  may  be  divided  as 
follows:  1.  Thelnnuit or Esauimau race,  which 
predominates  in  numbers  ana  covers  the  littoral 
margin  of  all  Alaska,  from  the  British  bound* 
ary  on  the  Arctic  to  Norton  Sound,  of  the  lower 
Yukon  and  Kuskokvim,  Bristol  Bay,  the  Alas- 
kan Peninsula,  and  Kodiak  Island,  raizing  in, 
also,  at  Prince  William  Sound.  2.  The  Indians 
proper,  spread  over  the  vast  interior  in  the 
north,  reaching  down  to  the  sea-board  at  Oook^s 
Inlet  and  the  mouth  of  Copper  River,  and 
lining  the  coast  from  Mount  Saint  Elias  south- 
ward to  the  boundary,  and  peopling  Alex- 
ander Archipelago.  8.  Least  in  numbers,  but 
first  in  importance,  the  Aleutian  race,  extend- 
ing from  the  Shumagin  Islands  westward  to 
Atto — the  ultima  Thule  of  this  country.  The 
grand  toted  of  population  is:  whites,  892; 
Creoles,  1,688;  Aleuts,  2,214;  Innuits  of  Ko- 
diak, 2,196 ;  of  Togiak,  1,826 ;  of  Bristol  Bay, 
2,099 ;  of  Kuskokvim,  8,605 ;  of  Yukon,  8,869 ; 
of  Behring  Sea,  1,583;  of  the  Arctic  coast, 
2,990 ;  Indians,  8,401— total,  30,178. 

ALEXANDER.  £.  B.  This  meritorious 
officer  is  a  colonel  in  the  United  States  army, 
and  resides  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  relieved  from 
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all  aotiye  daties  after  having  become  gray  that  of  a  grand  dnke  in  a  collateral  line,  which 
in  the  senrioe  of  the  Union.  He  is  well  seemed  his  destined  lot  when  in  the  cradle, 
known  thronghont  the  conntry,  but  more  par-  His  earliest  training  was  directed  by  his 
ticnlarly  in  Missoari,  having  filled  the  office  of  mother,  Alexandra  Feodorevna,  a  sister  of  the 
Provoet-Marshal-General  of  that  State  in  an  present  German  Emperor ;  but  his  father  soon 
able,  firm,  and  upright  manner.  His  head-  withdrew  him  from  the  care  of  the  mild,  re- 
quarters  were  in  St.  Louis  in  the  year  1866.  fined  Czarina,  and  sought  to  inculcate  in  his 
Colonel  Alexander  belonged  to  the  old-school  heir  the  thoughts  and  ways  of  a  soldier.  The 
class  of  army  officers,  and,  like  many  others,  gentle,  kindly,  easy-going  character  of  the 
was  outstripped  in  the  race  for  rank  by  junior  Czarevitch,  different  from  the  arbitrary  and 
officers  who  entered  the  lists  full  of  ai^or  and  passionate  temper  usually  characteristic  of  the 
vigor  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  He  Koraanoff  family,  afforded  poor  materia]  for  a 
commanded  the  Utah  Expedition  until  relieved  military  martinet.  His  tutor,  the  poet  Shu- 
by  General  Johnston,  when  Grant,  Sherman,  kofsky,  instilled  in  him  a  love  of  literature  and  * 
and  McClellan  were  simply  lieutenants,  and  the  contemplative  science  in  vogue  in  Ger- 
his  service  extended  throu^  a  period  of  forty  many.  He  was  endowed  with  the  linguistic 
years.  Graduating  at  the  West  Point  Military  ^  talent  of  his  race  in  a  marked  degree,  and  ac- 
Aoademy,  June  30,  1823,  he  was  the  next  *  quired  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  prin- 
day  promoted  brevet  second-lieutenant  of  the  cipal  modern  languages.  The  ceremonial  ob- 
Sixth  Regular  Infantry,  and  on  the  25th  of  servances,  incumbent  on  the  heir  to  the  throne 
December,  1827,  was  made  a  full  lieutenant,  and  nominal  commander  in  the  army,  formed 
He  attained  the  rank  of  captain  of  the  Third  the  chief  part  of  his  public  activity.  At  the 
Infantry,  July  7, 1848;  was  bre vetted  major,  age  of  sixteen  he  was  declared  of  age,  and  ap- 
April  18,  184iB,  for  gallant  conduct  in  the  bat-  pointed  Hetman  of  the  Cossacks  and  Com- 
tles  of  Contreras  and  Churubusco.  At  the  mandant  of  the  Guards.  In  1836  and  1837  he 
close  of  the  Mexican  War  he  was  promoted  to  traveled  through  Northern  Russia  and  Siberia, 
be  colonel  of  the  Tenth  Infantry,  after  which  where  he  procured  the  alleviation  of  the  hard 
he  served  the  Government  at  Santa  F6,  New  lot  of  political  exiles.  In  1839  and  1840  he 
Mexico,  and  other  points.  At  the  beginning  visited  various  countries  of  Europe.  In  1841 
of  the  civil  war.  Colonel  Alexander  was  sta-  he  was  married  to  the  Princess  Maxiniiliane 
ttoned  at  Fort  Laramie,  and  offered  his  ser-  Maria  of  Hesse  (see  Mart  a  Alexandbevna 
vices,  and  that  of  his  regiment  which  was  in  ^'Annual  Cyclopedia^'  tor  1880).  From 
much  devoted  to  him,  again  and  again  to  the  this  marriage  came  six  sons  (the  Grand  Dukes 
Government,  but  was  retained  on  the  frontier  Nicholas,  Alexander,  now  Alexander  HI, 
on  account  of  his  influence  with  the  Indians.  Vladimir,  Alexis,  Sergin^  and  Paul),  and  Ma- 
in the  spring  of  1863  he  was  ordered  to  St.  ria,  now  Duchess  of  Edinburgh.  In  the  f ol- 
Louis  as  Acting  Assistant  Provost- Marshal-  lowing  years  he  traveled  in  Southern  Rus- 
General,  the  business  of  which  office  wa^  to  sia,  the  Caucasus,  and  Armenia.  On  one  of 
superintend  the  district  provost-marshals,  to  his  tours  he  took  part  in  an  expedition  against 
be  informed  on  the  conaition  of  the  State,  a  tribe  of  Circassian  robbers.  He  held  the 
execute  the  draft,  arrest  deserters,  and  to  post  of  Director  of  the  Military  Schools,  but 
superintend  the  mustering,  in  and  out,  of  the  the  duties  were  performed  by  his  assistant, 
troops.  This  duty  was  usually  assigned,  in  Genera]  Rostoftsef,  who  afterward  took  a 
the  respective  States,  to  old  and  tried  army  prominent  part  in  the  emancipation  of  the 
officers,  and  Colonel  Alexander's  performance  serfs.  The  Czarevitch  was  president  of  one  of 
of  it,  in  a  manner  at  once  able,  honest,  and  the  commissions  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
faithful,  is  well  attested.  After  years  of  nn-  condition  of  the  serfs,  but  gave  little  attention 
questionable  integrity  and  devotion  to  duty,  to  the  investigation,  and  favored  rather  the 
this  distinguished  soldier  was  in  1869  placea  proprietors  thau  the  peasantry.  Niche  las  was 
upon  the  retired  list,  having  been  brevetted  a  disappointed  in  his  son,  who  was  overawed  by 
brigadier-generid  for  his  services  in  recruiting  his  mther,  as  was  nearly  every  one  who  came 
the  army  durin?  the  war.  in  contact  with  that  m^estic  autocrat.  '^  My 
ALEXANDER  II,  Emperor  of  Russia,  was  son  Shasha  is  an  old  woman,"  Nicholas  once 
assassinated  by  Nihilist  conspirators,  March  said ;  '*  there  will  be  nothing  great  done  in  his 
13th,  at  St.  Petersburg.  Born  April  29,  1818,  time."  Had  he  not  wisely  kept  aloof  from 
Alexander  Nicolaevitch's  prospects  of  succeed-  state  affairs,  Alexander,  from  his  very  differ- 
ing to  the  throne  seemed  the  remotest  possible,  ent  habits  of  mind,  might  have  given  his 
Four  years  afterward  his  uncle  Constantine  in  father  a  better  opinion  of  his  strength  of  char- 
iamily  conclave  renounced  the  succession,  and  acter  by  coming  into  unhappy  conflict  with 
in  his  seventh  year  Alexander  I  Pavlovitch  the  "  Iron  Czar."  He  is  said  to  have  earnestly 
died  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  murdered  it  is  protested  against  the  advance  on  Turkey  in 
supposed,  ana  was  succeeded  by  Nicholas,  the  1853.  The  military  schemes  of  Nicholas,  to 
third  son  of  Paul  I.  The  infant  Alexander,  which  he  had  sacriflced  all  the  best  interests 
the  Czar^s  eldest  son,  was  now  heir-apparent,  of  the  empire,  came  to  naught,  and  the  Em- 
but,  during  the  thirty  years  of  his  father's  peror  died  of  shame  and  disappointment  after 
reign,  his  life  was  almost  as  unimportant  as  the  loss  of  the  Crimean  War.    Alexander  II 
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mounted  the  throne  of  the  ezhaosted  empire  The  courage  with  which  he  persisted  in  the  re- 

on  Maroh  8,  1855.  aotionary  policy,  offending  the  most  intelligent 

The  spr^^  of  education  in  Russia  had  as  section  of  the  people,  ana  standing  in  hourly 

its  concomitant  an  extension  of  liberal  ideas,  danger  of  assassination,  was  equal  to  that  with 

The  impressionable  religious  character  of  the  which  he  had  faced  the  wrath  of  the  aristoo- 

Russian  mind  causes  a  reform  movement  in  racy  in  abolishing  serfage.    He  probably  made 

Russia  to  rapidly  break  out  of  the  bounds  up  his  mind  tardily  that  the  autocratic  princi- 

of  the  timely  and  the  practicable.    Relieved  pie  was  essential  to  the  unity  and  happiness  of 

from  the  repressive  tyranny  and  the  military  Kussia,  and  that  he  had  imperiled  it  and  must 

code  of  the  reign  of  Nicholas,  Young  Russia  rescue  it  at  all  hazards.    The  heterogeneous 

indalged  in    dreams  of   social    regeneration  races  in  Europe  and  Asia,  standing  on  very 

which  were  too  bright  to  be  realized.     The  different  planes  of  civilization,  could  hardly  be 

new  Ozar  was  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  made  the  recipients  of  e^ual  rights  of  repre- 

progressive  spirit  of  the  time.    The  reforms  sentation  in    a  constitutional   state  without 

which  he  instituted  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  swamping  the  culture  of  the  very  classes  who 

reign  seemed  in  the  minds  of  the  enthusiastic  were  clamoring  for  a  constitution.    Then  the 
revolutionists,  who  formed  three  quarters  of  .  idea  of  the  autocracy  is  so  bound  up  with  the 

the  educated  people  of  Russia,  to  open  an  era  religious  sentiments  of  the  mass  of  the  people 

of  liberty  and  enlightenment  which  was  to  that  Alexander  II  probably  recoiled  from  the 

place  Russia  in  the  yan  of  all  the  nations,  responsibility  of  subjecting   their  faith  and 

Alexander  was  not  carried  away  with  the  ex-  morals  to   the  strain   they  would   have  to 

travagant  enthusiasm  which  was   rife ;   bat,  undergo  upon  his  abdicating  his  traditional  au- 

while  proceeding  with  caution,  he  showed  thority,  and  breaking  off  his  paternal  relations 

himself  disposed  to   follow  to  the  farthest  to  his  people. 

practicable  extent  the  path  of  social  and  politi-  Prudence  and  benevolence  w^re  the  lead- 

oal  reform.    On  theSd  of  Maroh,  1868,  ne  ao«  ing  traits  of  Alexander's  character.    Without 

complished  by  his  fiat  one  of  the  most  gigan-  being  endowed  with  profound  sagacity,  he 

tio  and  far-reaching  revolutionary  events  of  sought  conscientiously  to  make  up  his  own 

all  history — the  emancipation  of  the  Russian  mind  in  every  Juncture,  and  in  every  course 

serfs.    This  was  the  one  popular  reform  of  his  which  he  chose  was  carried  by  circumstances 

reign  which  he  never  sought  to  modify  or  re-  farther  than  he  foresaw.    He  had  far-sighted 

call.    As  ho  was  revered  in  his  life-time  by  the  men  to  advise  him,  but,  instead  of  implicitly 

liberated  peasantry  as  the  Ozar  Emancipator,  trusting  to  their  genius,  he  followed  in  great 

so  he  will  live  in  history  by  the  same  title  as  matters  his  independent  judgment,  from  a  sense 

one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  his  line.    Besidds  of  duty  rather  than  from  self-confidence.    He 

the  great  act  of  his  reign,  he  instituted  internal  was  never  carried  away  with  enthusiasm,  nor 

reforms  of  great  importance.    To  strike  o:f  over-hopeful  of  grand  results,  but  wss  easily 

the  shackles  of  thought,  to  open  the  press  for  infiuenced  by  popular  sentiment,  which  he 

the  free  expression  of  opinion,  and  to  rid  the  gave  way  to  as  for  as  his  cautious  nature  would 

universities  of  the  drill-masters  who  subjected  admit.    In  t^e  emancipation  of  the  serfs  his 

Erofessors  and  students  to  the  discipline  of  the  heart  was  thoroughly  enlisted,  and  he  acted  in 
arracks  and  exercised  a  ruthless  and  ignorant  advance  of  public  opinion ;  in  everything  else 
censorship  over  the  studies,  was  one  of  the  he  followed  hesitatingly,  and  always  feeling  his 
earliest  acts  of  the  reforming  Ozar,  and  one  of  way.  The  power  of  Russia  was'  rapidly  ex- 
the  first  to  be  revoked.  The  system  of  educ»-  tended  in  Asia  during  the  whole  of  Alexan- 
tion  was  in  many  particulars  improved.  The  der's  reign.  In  1860  a  favorable  treaty  was 
army  and  navy  were  reorganized.  Trade  and  struck  with  Ohina,  by  which  Manchooria  was 
industry  were  specially  encouraged.  New  secured.  In  Oentral  Asia  one  khanate  after 
commercial  routes  were  opened.  A  revision  the  other  was  put  through  the  gradual  process 
of  the  laws  was  taken  in  hand.  A  judicial  which  ends  in  absorption  into  the  Muscovite 
system  on  the  French  model  was  instituted,  the  dominion.  In  Europe,  Russia  was  silent  for 
penaloodewosframed,  and  the  methods  of  civil  many  years.  She  was  not  ^^  sulking,  but  ro- 
and  criminal  procedure  weregreatly  simplified,  cruiting,"  Gortchakoff  declared.  In  1863  the 
A  new  system  of  municipal  administration  Polish  rebellion  might  have  been  successful 
was  introduced.  Limited  rights  of  local  self-  but  for  the  aid  of  Prussia.  Then  Prince  Gort- 
government  and  taxation  were  accorded  to  ohakoff  informed  the  Western  powers  that 
districts  and  provinces,  to  be  exercised  by  elec-  Russia  would  listen  to  no  intercessions  on  be- 
tive  assemblies.  It  was  hoped  and  expected  balfof  the  ^'kingdom  of  Poland.^'  During  the 
that  Alexander  would  end  by  conferring  a  con-  Franco-German  War  the  keen  diplomat  in- 
stitution upon  Russia,  and  confide  to  the  people  proved  the  situation  and  repudiated  the  stipu- 
the  control  of  the  national  destinies.  Sudden-  lation  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris  forbidding  Rnssia 
ly  the  Ozar  stopped  short  in  his  progressive  to  maintain  a  naval  armament  in  the  Black 
course,  reintroduced  the  harshest  of  the  repres-  Sea,  on  the  ground  that  treaties  are  only  bind- 
sive  reflations  which  he  had  abolished,  and  ing  so  long  as  both  parties  are  agreed  I  This 
devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  in  vainly  striving  to  cool  declaration  placed  Russia  again  in  her 
lay  the  spirit  which  he  had  himself  invoked,  traditional  attituae.     But  for  the  events  of 
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which  it  was  the  prelade  the  Chancellor  was  that  the  sword  of  Nihilism  was  suspended  over 
not  responsible.  He,  as  well  as  titie  Finance  his  head.  He  did  not  shrink  from  the  task  of 
Ifinister,  and  other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  trying  to  extirpate  the  dangerous  growth, 
earnestly  tried  to  dissoade  the  Czar  from  his  The  measures  taken  are  described  in  the  last 
attitude  to  the  Slav  agitation  which  led  to  the  two  volumes  of  the  "  Annual  Cydopadia." 
Turkish  War.  The  Emperor  had  no  sympathy  In  April,  1879,  the  school-master  Solovieff  fired 
with  the  Panslavistio  cause.  Between  him  *four  times  at  the  Czar  in  the  palace  garden  at 
and  the  Philoslav  party  there  were  only  mutual  St  Petersburg.  In  November  the  dynamite 
distrust  and  repulsion.  But  he  refased  to  mine  was  exploded  on  the  Moscow  Railroad, 
check  the  belligerent  proceedings  of  the  Slsr  which,  owing  to  a  change  in  the  programme, 
vonic  Benevolent  Society  and  the  Moscow  Sia-  destroyed  the  baggage-train  instead  of  the  car- 
Yonic  Society,  or  to  forbid  his  officers  to  volun-  riage  in  which  the  Emperor  was  traveling, 
teer  in  the  Servian  War,  because  his  sympathies  In  February,  1880,  explosives  fired  in  the  eel- 
were  with  the  Turkish  Christians,  and  he  could  lar  of  the  Winter  Pidace  would  have  destroyed 
not  in  his  conscience  disapprove  the  intense  the  Czar  and  his  guests  while  at  dinner,  had  he 

Sopular  feeling  of  the  time.  The  traditional  not  by  a  rare  chance  been  a  few  minutes  late, 
uty  of  the  Czar  to  protect  the  Orthodox  MelikotiTs  administration  of  the  extraordinary 
Christians  of  Turkey  was  present  in  his  mind,  powers  confided  to  him  seemed  to  be  success- 
not  the  desire  of  founding  a  Panslavic  em-  fnl  in  unearthing  the  Nihilist  conspirators  and 
pire  or  of  forcing  the  Eastern  question  and  checking  their  activity.  There  was  a  prospect 
conquering  the  Bosporus.  He  was  drawn  that  a  man  of  his  liberal  ideas  and  popular 
into  the  war  without  anticipating  it.  The  sympathies  might  eventually  find  oat  a  remedy 
speech  which  he  made  at  Moscow,  in  which  for  the  disorder  more  efiective  than  mere  re- 
he  declared  that,  if  Europe  would  not  secure  a  pressive  violence.  But  the  murder  of  the 
better  position  for  the  oppressed  Slavs,  Russia  Czar  altered  the  situation.  The  plot  was  laid 
would  act  alone,  he  expected  would  serve  as  a  this  time  so  that  the  Emperor  could  hardly 
menace  which  would  be  sufficient  to  bring  escape  and'his  assassin  must  surely  be  captured. 
Turkey  to  her  reason.  He  was  with  the  army  Four  conspirators  were  posted  along  the  street 
until  after  the  capture  of  Plevna,  visiting  the  through  which  the  Czar  was  driving  home 
hospitals  frequently  and  winning  the  hearts  of  from  a  review.  Each  had  ready  to  cast  a 
the  soldiers  by  the  sincere  sympathy  and  kind-  small  bomb  of  certain  and  terrible  explosive 
ness  which  he  showed  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  power.  Confederates  in  the  throng  gave  the 
The  grief  which  he  felt  for  the  misery  caused  signal.  The  second  petard  proved  fatal.  The 
by  the  war  was  recognized  by  the  people.  He  particulars  of  the  plot  and  the  disclosures  of 
was  called  the  **  Martyr  "  and  the  '^  Guardian  the  trial  of  the  conspirators  are  recounted  in 
Angel."    Tet  he  refased  to  listen  to  advisers  the  article  Russia. 

who  urged  the  conclusion  of  peace  before  the  ANGLICAN  CHURCHES.    The  clerical  list 

Turkish  power  was  broken.  of  the  Church  of  England  for  1880  contains 

The  first  attempt  on  the  Czar's  life  was  in  twenty-six  thousand  names,  showing  a  gain 

1860.    The  following  year  he  was  assaulted  of  about  six  thousand  clergymen  since  1859. 

with  murderous  intent  in  the  Boisde  Boulogne  More  than  six  thousand  clergymen  are  not  in 

at  Paris.    After  the  conclusion  of  the  Berlin  pastoral  work. 

Treaty,  the  flames  of  Nihilism  burst  out  oil  over  According  to  the  report  of  the  EeclmiutUal 
Russia.  It  became  evident  that  every  branch  Commiuumen  for  En^nd,  four  thousand  sev- 
of  the  public  service,  every  social  circle,  even  en  hundred  benefices  were  augmented  and  en- 
the  higher  ranks  of  officials,  the  first  fiunilies  dowed  by  them  between  1840  and  1880.  The 
of  the  aristocracy,  and  probably  the  imperial  increase  in  the  incomes  of  benefices,  from  the 
family  itself,  contained  agents  and  friends  of  augmentations  and  endowments  made  by  the 
the  revolution.  A  mania  for  desperate  con-  commissioners  or  through  their  instrumentality, 
spiracy  seemed  to  rage.  Heterogeneous  dis-  amounted  on  October  81, 1880,  to  about  £766,- 
affected  elements  sought  to  attain  their  various  500  per  annum,  representing  the  income  from 
objects  through  a  political  cataclysm ;  but  the  a  capital  sum  of  about  £28,000,000. 
authors  and  perpetrators  of  the  revolutionary  The  eighty-second  annual  meeting  of  tlie 
deeds  were  the  Russian  socialists,  the  most  Church  Migsicnary  Society  was  held  in  Lon- 
daring  and  resolute  political  conspirators  of  don.  May  8d,  the  Earl  of  Chichester  presiding, 
any  age.  Every  arrest  and  condemnation  for  The  total  receipts  for  the  year  had  been  £207,- 
political  crime  was  a  provocation  for  acts  608,  of  which  £189,685  were  applicable  to  the 
more  flagrant  and  deflant.  In  1879  the  Em-  general  expenditure,  the  rest  having  come  in 
peror  knew  that  his  death  was  compassed  by  special  contributions.  Besides  the  European 
the  Nihilistic  committee  in  St.  Petersburg,  the  missionaries,  110  native  clergy  and  1,720  lay 
central  source  of  terrorism.  The  Czarina  died  teachers  were  employed  in  the  missions,  and 
in  1879.  The  relations  of  the  Czar  to  the  1,000  schools  were  attached  to  them.  The  re- 
Princess  Dolgorouky,  his  determination  to  port  stated  that  between  three  and  four  thou- 
marry  her  roorganatically,  and  the  vehement  sand  well-instructed  adult  converts  were  bap- 
opposition  of  his  children,  were  the  cause  of  ad-  tized  each  year  through  the  society's  labors, 
ditional  unhappiness  at  the  time  when  he  felt  The  missions  in  India  absorbed  one  half  the  mis- 
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sionaries  of  the  society,  and  nearly  half  of  its  The  Lower  House  feels  that  this  forhearsnoo  must 

foreign  expenditure.    The  native  churches  in  ^  conditioned  by  limitations. 

West  Africa  were  gaining  strength  and  taking  The  Upper  House  adopted  a  resolution  de- 

upon  themselves  more  and  more  the  responsi-  daring  that — 

bilities  of  pastoral  and  missionary  work.  The  Litigation  inmattenofritnallB  to  be  deprecated  and 
spiritual  and  philanthropic  work  of  the  Frere-  deplored,  snd  if  possible  to  be  avoided.  This  House 
town  mission,  in  East  Africa,  had  been  carried*  »!«>  declaws  tijat  autiiority  to  settle  difforenoes  in 
^«  «4fi,  n«i/iAlat«i<»  AfiAi><*v  Tltkr^fta  waka  alao  Buch  uiAtten  IS  uiherent  m  the  episcopal  omoe,  as  wit- 
on  with  onceasing  ener^.     Reports  were  also  ^^^^  ^   ^^^^^  practice,  and  m  i^rred  to  in  tiie 

made  of  the  mission  at  Uganda,  of  the  missions  p^faoe  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  and  whUe 

at  Jerusalem,  Jaffa,  Gkiza,    Nablus,  and   the  tiiis  House  entertains  the  hoi>e  that  the  der^,  as  in 

Hauran,  in  Palestine,  of  stations  in  Persia,  and  duty  bound,  wUl,  in  ooi^nnction  with  the  laity,  sup- 

the  other  older  «.d  extenaive  minions  of  the  iJjLS'^'SrJSh^riWut  S?^  by~£ 

society.  bishops  of  this  province  m  their  respective  dioceses, 

The  one  hundred  and  eightieth  annual  meet*  trlth  the  eani«t  endeavor  to  compose  such  differences 

ing  of  the  Society  for  the  Propoffatian  of  <A^  without  litigation,  and  at  the  same  time  to  maintun 

Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  was  held  May  12th,  ?fder,  decency,  purity  of  doctrine,  and  edification  in 

the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  presiding.    The  Di^me  worship. 

income  of  the  society  during  1860  had  been  The  convocation  met  again  May  17th.  The 
£188,288,  against  £181,674  in  1879.  Five  committee  which  had  been  appointed  in  1870 
hundred  and  eighty-siz  ministers  had  been  em-  for  the  revision  of  the  authorized  version  of 
ployed  during  the  year :  167  in  Asia,  121  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  reported  that  the  revision 
Africa,  64  in  Australia  and  the  Pacific,  263  in  of  the  New  Testament  had  been  completed,  and 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  one  in  £n-  presented  the  volume  oontainiiu  the  same, 
rope.  There  were  also  in  connection  with  the  The  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  spoke 
society  l,2i2  catechists  and  lay  teachers,  mostly  upon  the  cnaracter  and  extent  of  the  labors 
natives  in  heathen  countries,  and  about  260  of  the  committee,  after  which  thanks  were  re- 
students  in  colleges  abroad,  who  were  in  train-  corded  to  those  members  of  the  body  who 
ing  for  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  the  lands  were  not  appointed  by  convocation.  A  reso- 
of  their  birth.  Intion  was  adopted  in  the  Upper  House  for  the 

The  Oontoeation  of  Ganterhury  met  for  the  appointment  of  a  joint  committee   of  both 

dispatch  of  business,  February  8th.    The  arch-  Houses,  to  inquire  into  the  remedies  provided 

bishop  presented  to  the  Upper  House  the  sub-  by  law  for  neglect  of  duty  by  the  clergy.    The 

J'ect  of  the  addresses  which  had  been  sent  to  special  attention  of  the  parliamentary  commit- 

lim  for  and  agiunst  greater  liberty  in  ritual  tee  was  asked  by  the  Lower  House  for  the 

A  resolution  was  pawed  in  the  Upper  House  Charity  Trusts  Bill.    A  resolution  was  adopted 

requesting  the  aronbishop  to  take  steps  with  as  an  articulue  eleri  deprecating  any  further 

a  view  to  obtaining  from  the  crown  a  letter  of  relaxation  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  required 

business  committing  to  convocation  the  work  from  persons  seeking  admission  into  Parlia- 

of  providing  for  a  fuller  representation  of  the  ment    The  Bishop  of  Llandaff  stated  that  a 

parochial  clergy  in  the  Lower  House ;  the  committee  had  been  appointed  by  the  Welsh 

Lower  House,  however,  declined  to  concur  in  bishops  and  clergy  to  consider  the  expediency 

this  action.    A  resolution  was  passed  in  the  of  undertaking  a  revised  version  of  the  New 

Upper  House  approving  of  the  scope  of  the  bill  Testament  in  the  Welsh  lan^age. 

wnich  had  been  introduced  into  the  House  of  The  convocation  met  again  July  19th.    The 

Commons  by.  Mr.  £.  Stanhope,  to  give  effect  alleged  neglect  of  baptism,  and  a  proposition  fot 

to  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Gommis-  the  constitution  of  a  Board  of  Missions,  were 

sion  on  the  sale  and  exchange  of  benefices.    A  discussed  in  the  Upper  House,  and  projects 

report  having  been  presented  from  the  Lower  for  giving  religious  instruction  to  seamen,  and 

House  on  the  recommendations  of  a  committee  for  securing  the  simultaneous  bringing  forward 

which  had  been  appointed  '^  on  the  relations  of  church  questions  in  church  conferences  and 

of  church  and  state,*'  suggesting  that  greater  synods,  in  the  Lower  House.    The  Bishops  of 

authority  should  be  given  to  convocation,  the  Lincoln,  Exeter,  and  Truro  were  requested  to 

Upper  House  requested  the  archbishop  to  move  consider  what  measures  could  with  propriety 

for  a  royal  commission  to  consider  the  sub-  be  taken  to  secure  the  release  of  the  Rev.  8. 

jects  of  clerical  discipline  and  of  courts  of  F.  Green,  who  was  in  prison  for  contumacy  in 

first  instance  and  of  appeal  in  ecclesiastical  resisting  an  order  of  the  court,  commanding 

causes.    An  artieultu  eleri  was  adopted  by  the  him  to  desist  from  certain  practices  in  ritual 

Lower  House  and  sent  up  to  the  Upper  House,  which  had  been  declared  unlawftiL 

asking  that  body,  in  view  of  the  uncertainties  The  Oonvoeation  of  York  met  April  26th  and 

that  were  thought  to  surround  some  recent  in-  27th.    A  motion  was  offered  by  the  Bishop  of 

terpretations  of  ecclesiasticid  law,  and  of  the  Manchester  to  the  effect  that,  in  view  of  the 

peculiar  character  of  the  parishes  and  the  con-  doubtfulness  attaching  to  the  interpretation  of 

gregations  placed  in  similar  religious  circum-  the  rubric  relating  to  ornaments  of  the  church 

stances,  to  discountenance  aa  much  as  possible  and  of  ministers,  as  it  now  stands,  and  of  the 

1  j^  proceedings  in  such  matters.    Li  making  frequent  litigation  that  has  ensued,  the  rubric 

this  request,  the  resolution  said :  should  be  expunged,  to  establish  a  dear  and 
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distinct  rale  in  the  matter,  conformable  to  in  respect  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Miall,  the  founder 

the  usage  which  has  prevailed  in  the  Chnrch  and  chief  promoter  of  the  society,  and  a  reso- 

for  the  last  two  hundred  years.    The  resolu-  lotion  was  passed  to  the  eflfect  that — 

tion  was  nnanimouslj  adopted  in  the  Upper  while  the  Council  will  gladW  rapport  measures 

House  after  some  discussion,  but  was  lost  in  which  will  put  an  eud  to  the  traffic  in  church  livingH 

the  Lower  House.     A  resolution  was  passed  hi  the  Church  of  Kn^land^  it  feels  bound  to  oppose 

for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  con-  fSSTtJSdl'i^L&rtn^^^^^ 

Bider,  with  a  committee  of  the  Convocation  of  corrupt  and  illegal  practicea  disclo^  before  the  Royal 

Canterbury,   the  constitutional  relations   be-  CommiMionere  will  not  cease  until  the  right  to  ap- 

tween  the  ecclesiastical  and.  civil  authorities,  point  to  benefloes  ceaaea  to  be  treated  as  property  o^ 

and  the  best  methods  whereby  common  action  pable  of  being  sold  or  bequeathed.    And  the  CouncU 

may  be  taken  by  them  in  matter,  affecting  the  SCX,S?*h:';!?^^  ^Z^T^tS^t 

Onurou.  Benefices  Act  Amendment  Bill,  which  aims  at  increae- 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  moved  in  the  ing  the  value  of  crown  livings  for  the  cxpreea  pur- 
House  of  Lords,  March  7th,  the  resolution  V^^.  of  maldng  them  ealahle,  and  of  thereby  con- 
which  had  been  approved  by  the  Convocation  ^®^**°«  P*'^^*^  ^^  P"^*^  pstipnage. 
of  Canterbury,  for  the  appointment  of  a  royal  At  a  private  conference  of  persons  interested 
commission  to  inquire  mto  the  constitution  in  the  work  of  tiie  Church  DtfenM  Astoeiatian 
and  working  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  as  held  March  28th,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
created  or  modified  under  the  Reformation  bury  presiding,  a  resolution  was  passed  dedar- 
Statntes  of  the  24th  and  26th  of  King  Henry  ing — 

Vni,  and  any  subsequent  acts,  and  the  reso-  That  in  view  of  the  strenuous  and  persistent  efforts 

lution  was  adopted  without  a  division.  now  heing  mads  to  prqudioe  the  public  mind  against 

The   Archbishop   of  Canterbury,  with  the  ^^  national  Church,  it  la  indispensable  that  a  corre- 

advice  and  consent  of  the  bishops  of  both  prov-  tl?^&  w'tfei,?,!?S?^S^i*^/  r^  ^^"^  "*  *^ 

s-.^^-  .,.«ui:„i.^^   ^  1  .A.^.  :.   ai-A      1/     *  tached  to  her,  without  diatmction  of  religious  or  po- 

inces,  published  a  letter  m  Sentember  m  an-  utical  party,  lo  take  such  steps  as  may  be  ncedfullbr 

swer  to  a  memorial  which  had  been  presented  putting  distinctlv  before  the  coun^  the  truth  as  re- 

to  the  convocation  in  May,  concernmg  what  gsrdsuie  work, histoiy, and  poeition  of  the  Church 

further  steps  could  be  taken  toward  grappling  of  England. 

with  infidelity  and  indiflTerence  to  religion,  and  Efforts  to  add  to  the  fhnds  of  the  associa- 
particularly  suggesting  the  extension,  with  tion  were  also  resolved  upon,  in  pursuance  of 
some  modifications,  of  the  plan  for  employing  which  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  shortly 
lay  agents  in  directly  spiritusl  work  which  had  afterward  addressed  a  letter  to  the  clergy  di* 
already  been  partially  introduced  in  a  few  dio-  recting  their  attention  to  the  objects  and  opera- 
ceses.  After  reviewing  what  had  been  aocom-  tions  of  the  Liberation  Society,  and  the  neces- 
plished  so  far  by  the  employment  of  lay  agents,  sity  of  giving  increased  support  to  measures 
the  archbishop  recommended  that  in  every  for  counteracting  them, 
diocese  laymen  should  offer  themselves  to  the  The  twenty-first  annual  Church  Congre&$ 
parochial  clergy  for  the  distinct  work  of  read-  was  held,at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  beginning  Go- 
ers ;  that  the  clergy  should  widely  make  known  tober  4th.  The  Bishop  of  Durham  presided, 
their  desire  to  receive  the  co-operation  of  such  The  question  of  ritual  was  discussed  under  the 
laymen ;  and  that  when  suitable  men  had  topic  of  '*  The  Limits  within  which  Variations 
come  forward  and  been  approved,  they  should  of  Ritual  may  be  permitted,*'  by  the  Dean  of 
receive  a  formal  commission  from  the  bishop,  Durham,  Archdeacon  Bardsley,  Earl  Nelson, 
solemnized  by  an  appropriate  religious  service,  the  Dean  of  Chester,  the  Rev.  Berdmore  Comp- 
Such  lay  readers,  the  archbishop  advised,  ton,  and  the  Rev.  P.  G.  Medd.  The  (question 
should  occupy  a  definite  ofiSce,  distinct  dike  of  ^*  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts;  the  Principles 
from  that  of  the  ordinary  lay  helpers,  and  on  which  they  should  be  constituted,  and  the 
from  that  of  women  engaged  in  similar  work.  Methods  by  which  their  Decisions  can  be  made 
The  annual  conference  and  annual  meeting  more  effectual,"  was  considered  by  the  Hon. 
of  the  Society  for  the  Liberation  of  Religion  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Fremantle,  Dr.  H.  Cowie 
from  State  Patronage  and  Control  were  held  (Chancellor  of  the  diocese),  the  Hon.  C.  L. 
May  11th.  Mr.  H.  R,  iEllington  presided.  The  Wood,  Sir  W.  Worseley,  and  others.  Other 
executive  committee,  in  its  report,  congratu-  subjects  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
lated  the  friends  of  the  society  on  the  revival  Congress  were :  **  The  Relation  of  the  Churcii 
of  public  interest  in  domestic  questions,  which  of  England  to  Churches  in  Communion  with 
would  be  certain  to  prove  advantageous  to  the  her  in  (a)  Scotland,  ih)  Ireland,  (c)  Ameri- 
oause  of  disestablishment  Three  quarters  of  ca  and  tno  Colonies " ;  "The  Duty  of  the 
a  million  copies  of  publications  had  been  circn-  Church  in  Respect  to  the  Prevalence  of  Secu- 
lated,  and  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  meet-  larism  and  Spiritualism  '* ;  '*  The  Organization 
ings  had  been  held,  during  the  year.  Some  and  Development  of  Lay  Work  in  Connection 
advantage  had  been  and  would  be  taken  of  the  with  the  Church,  that  of  Men  and  that  of 
interest  shown  by  the  fanners  in  the  question  Women*';  "The  Connection  between  Church 
of  tithes.  The  passage  of  the  Burials  Act  and  and  State,  what  we  gain  by  it  and  what  we 
its  successfol  working  were  referred  to  in  con-  lose  by  it  '* ;  "  The  Adaptation  of  the  Parochial 
gratulatory  terms.    Resolutions  were  adopted  System  and  of  Public  Worship  to  the  Require- 
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ments  of  Towns  and  Rural  DiBtriotfi " ;   "  The  England,  to  which  the  property  and  interests 

Responsibility  of  the  Ciinrch  as  regards  the  held  by  the  Church  might  be  transferred,  and 

Opium-Trade  with  China  " ;  "  The  Relation  of  to  have  provision  made  for  the  future  mainte- 

the  Clmrch  to  the  Social  Movements  of  the  Age,  nance  of  the  churches  which  had  hitherto  en- 

with  Special  Reference  to  Trades-Unions  and  joyed  the  governmental  endowments.     The 

Co-operation,  and  to  the  Local  Administration  bishop  called  a  representative  assembly,  to 

of  the  License  Laws";    "The  Principles  of  consist  of  all  the  presbyters  of  the  diocese  and 

the  English  Reformation  as  bearing  on  Ques-  two  laymen  for  each  presbyter,  elected  by  the 

tions  of  the  Present  Day  " ;  ''  The  Temperance  congregations,  to  meet  on  the  5th  of  July. 


Sunday  Observance";  "The  Claims  of  the  oiety  claiming  that  it  should  have  been  made  * 
Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament  to  Gen-  according  to  the  number  of  members  in  the 
eral  Acceptance" ;  "  Modes  in  which  Religious  churches,  and  complaining  that,  according  to 
Life  and  Thought  may  be  influenced  by  ^chi-  the  actual  allotment,  their  churches  with  six 
teoture,  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Music " ;  and  thousand  members  liad  only  thirty-four  dele- 
questions  relating  to  the  diocese  of  Durham,  gates,  while  the  other  churches  in  the  island, 
and  the  Elementary  Education  Act.  with  only  seven  thousand  members,  were  al- 
A  Judgment  on  the  appeal  of  Mr.  Mackono-  lowed  seventy  delegates.  A  motion  was  made 
ohie,  a  clergyman  under  censure  for  ritualism,  to  assert  the  incompetency  of  the  Assembly 
against  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Arches,  do-  to  deal  with  the  questions  before  it,  as  it  was 
Driving  him  of  his  office,  was  given  in  the  not  a  fully  representative  body.  This  being 
House  of  Lords,  April  6th.    The  substantial  ruled  out  of  order,  the  representatives  of  the 

Sinestion  in  the  case,  which  had  been  argued  a  churches  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 

ew  weeks  before,  was  whether  Lord  Pen-  withdrew  in  a  body.     Four    trustees  were 

zance  had  power,  as  Dean  of  Arches,  to  pro-  chosen  to  take  care,  under  the  control  of  a 

nounce  'a  sentence  suspending  Mr.  Mackono-  Central  Board  of  Finance,  of  all  the  property 

ohie,  db  officio  et  benefieio,  for  disobedience  to  to  be  transferred  by  the  crown ;  and  provision 

a  previous  monition.     The  sentence  of  the  was  made  for  the  election  of  a  bishop  in  case 

Court  of  Arches  had  been  upheld  by  the  Court  a  vacancy  in  the  office  should  occur  before  the 

of  Appeal,  and  their  lordships  now  affirmed  Constitution  of  the  Church  is  settled.    A  com- 

the  decision  of  that  court,  and  dismissed  the  mittee  to  consist  of  clergymen  of  all  the  shades 

appeal,  with  costs.  of  theological  thought,  and  one  layman  to  be 

The  fourth  meeting  of  the  General  Synod  of  selected  by  each  clergyman,  was  agreed  to  by 

the  IrUh  Bpmopal  Church  was  held  in  ApriL  both  sides,  to  which  should  be  referred  the 

The  Representative  Body  reported  a  summary  question  of  the  organization  of  the  synod. 

of  its  work  during  the  past  ten  years.  The  Body  ANGLICAN     RITUALISTIC     CONTRO- 

had  now  in  its  hands  a  capital  of  £7,600,000,  of  VERSY.    The  controversy  concerning  the  rit- 

whicH  £3,000,000  would  be  left  after  all  claims  ual,  and  with  it  the  collateral  question  of  the 

and  annuities  were  fully  discharged,  for  the  jurisdiction  of  civil  courts  over  ecclesiastical 

future  re-endowment  of  the  Church.    Of  this  affairs,  engaged   attention  in  the  Church  of 

amount  about  £1,500,000  had  been  derived  England  above  all  other  subjects.    These  ques- 

directly  from  the  composition  of  annuities,  and  tions,  or  points  connected  with  them,  were  the 

about  £2,000,000  from  voluntary  contributions  subjects  of  numerous  memorials  to  the  bishops,  * 

made  to  church  funds  during  the  last  eleven  archbishops,  convocation,  and  officers  of  the 

years.    About  £180,000  a  year  was  provided  Government,  of  many  addresses  and  letters  by 

by  way  of  parochial  endowment,  which,  with  bishops,  of  public  meetings,  and  of  important 

parochial  assessments  amounting  to  £186,000,  discussions  in  the  convocations, 

would  provide  about  £266,000  for  clerical  sus-  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  having  in- 

tentation.    About  £12,901  per  annum  would  vited  those  of  the  clergy  who  felt  dissatisfied 

be   secured   for  episcopal   sustentation,  and  or  alarmed  at  the  present  circumstances  of  the 

£85,000  would  be  set  apart  as  the  nucleus  of  a  Church  to  state  what  they  desired  in  the  way 

fund  to  provide  for  aged  ministers.    Glebe-  of  remedy,  the  Dean  of  St  PauPs  and  about 

bouses  would  be  provided  for  985  out  of  1,140  three  thousand  clergymen  and  others  addressed 

parishes,  at  a  cost  of  £548,000.    A  resolution  to  him  a  memorial,  as  follows : 

was  adopted  looking  to  the  revival  of  the  bish-  First  of  all,  and  especially^  we  would  respectMly 

opric  of  Clogher,  which  has  been  for  a  long  express  our  desire  for  a  distinctly  avowed  poliov  of 

time  amalgamated  with  the  primacy  of  Ar-  toferation  and  forbearance  on  the  part  of  our  eoolesi- 

V          ®                                  r          J  astical  sapenors  in  dealmg  with  Questions  of  ntual. 

n?.     «  .^.  ,   ^                   .  ,      .       ,  .        .      :.  Such  a  policy  appears  to  us  to  be  demanded  alike  by 

The  British  Government  having  determined  justioe  and  by  the  best  interests  of  religion.    For  jus- 

to  discontinue  the  ecclesiastical  subsidies  which  tioe  would  seem  to  require  that  unless  a  rigid  observ- 

had  hitherto  been  paid  out   of  the  colonial  ■»<»  of  ^«  rubrical  law  of  the  Church,  or  of  recent 

revenues  to  the  Church  of  England  in  Ceylon,  interpretations  of  it,  be  equally  exacted  fipom  all  the 

!r  J  v^  ^.  \r        c  /^  1      i!  T^  ^^^j^^^^  parties  within  her  pale,  it  should  no  longer  be  exacted 

reauested  the  Bishop  of  Colombo  to  take  steps  gom  one  party  alone,  and  under  ciroumstonces  which 

to  have  a  trust  body  elected  for  the  Church  of  often  increase  the  difficulty  of  complying,  with  the 
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demand.  And,  ha^inf  regani  to  the  imoertaintiea  latrstion  of  the  ncnments  ought  there  to  be  granted 
which  have  been  widely  thought  to  eurround  some  any  toleration  of  the  use  of  yestments  and  aymbola 
reoent  interpretationa  of  eodeeiaatioal  lawa,  as  well  as  avowedly  introduced  as  ezponenta  of  doctrines  whidi 
to  the  equitable  claims  of  congregations  placed  in  the  we  believe  to  be  unscriptural,  or  which  had  been  de- 
most  dissimilar  religious  circumstanoes,  we  can  not  but  clared  to  be  not  in  accordance  with  the  plain  inten- 
think  that  the  recognised  toleration  of  even  wide  tion  of  the  artidea  and  formularies  of  the  Church  of 
diversities  of  ceremonial  is  alone  consistent  with  the  England.  We  therefore  respootftdly  but  firmly  en- 
interests  of  true  religion,  and  with  the  well-being  of  treat  your  Grace  to  give  no  countenance  to  any  attempt 
the  English  Church  at  the  present  time.  The  inmie-  to  procure  toleration  for  ritual  practices,  which  lor 
diate  need  of  our  Chumi  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  tolerant  more  than  three  hundred  years,  and  until  a  veir  recent 
recognition  of  divergent  ritual  practice ;  but  we  feel  date,  were  almost  unknown  to  the  Church  of  iSigland, 
bound  to  submit  to  your  Grace  that  our  preaent  and  which,  when  submitted  to  the  highest  courts,  have 
troubles  are  likely  to  recur  unless  the  courts  by  winch  been  declared  to  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  Ciiurch 
ecclesiastical  causes  are  decided  in  the  first  instance,  of  the  realm. 

and  on  appeal,  can  be  so  constructed  as  to  secure  the  _^           ,  %•  i.                    a»        xt 

consdentious  obedience  of  clergymen  who  believe  the  The  arch  bishop,  presenting  the  matter  of 

oonstitntion  of  the  Church  of  (Jhrist  to  be  of  divine  these  memorials  before  the  Convocation  of  Can- 

appointaient,  and  who  protest  against  ^e  state's  terbnry,  at  its  meeting  Febrnary  8th,  remarked 

encroachment  unon  ngjto  assured  to  the  Chinch  of  ^^^  ^^             ^  ^  g          ^am  in^efiniteness 

England  by  solemn  acts  of  Parliament.    We  do  not  V      llv     "    j"'^  *^  "^- .  ^*  •«»"  *"**''""»««»»j«» 

presume  to  enter  into  details  upon  a  subject  confessedly  aoont  those  addresses  which  asked  for  a  greater 

surrounded  with  great  difficulties,  but  content  our-  amount  of  liberty  in  the  matter  of  ritual,  and 

aelves  with  expressing  an  earnest  hope  that  it  may  it  seemed  to  have  been  overlooked  that,  while 

peoeive  the  attention  ofyour  Grace  an<£  of  the  biahope  ^here  was  an  innocent  liberty,  there  was  a  Hb- 

of  tiie  Church  of  Engknd.  ^^^  ^j^.^^  degenerated  into  license.    He  had 

The  archbishop  replied  to  the  memorial  by  no  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  those  who 

republishing  a  letter  which  he  had  previously  had  asked  this  had  any  desire  for  the  use  in  the 

addressed  to  Canon  Wilkinson,  in  which  he  Church  of  England  of  any  form  of  the  Roman 

said :  Catholic  communion  which  might  be  identified 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  present  troubles  that  the  with  the  profession  of  Roman  Catholic  customs, 

clergymen  who  have  ftllen  under  tiie  penalties  of  the  The  bishops  in  their  dioceses,  under  wjiose  jn- 

Ir*  *5if  ^t^  Z^^^"""^  ^T^^'  5!''%  n"^*  '?'*®''  risdiction  these  matters  came,  would  not,  he 
i^d^Y^W'th^^T^A^^  Bnpposed,  be  disposed  to  interfere  with  la^ul 
refused  to  conform  to  the  admonition  of  their  bishops ;  ornamental  ritual  not  contrary  to  the  doctrines 
and,  indeed,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  case  of  prosecution  and  principles  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and 
for  ritual  has  (at  least  for  many  years  past)  been  he  also  supposed  that  the  law  was  now  so  inter- 
allowed  to  proceed  in  the  oise  of  wiy  dewyman  who  ^  that  great  discretion  was  shown  to  be 
was  willing  to  comply  with  such  admonition.  It  cer-  V  Zv^  "t.  .  ©'''"•'  l  •  *  i  *i.  * 
tainly  may  fairly  be  taken  to  show  that  there  must  be  1®"  to  their  lordships  as  to  whether  or  not 
some  exceptional  difilcult^  hi  present  airanfiementa  prosecutions  or  suits  against  clergy  in  ritual 
when  clergymen  of  otherwise  nnimpeaduble  character  matters  should  proceed;  so  that  now  the 
tiiink  it  tiieir  duty  to  ran  tiie  risk  of  havingtiieu-  use-  bishops  could  refuse  to  sanction  a  mere  vexa- 

a^^trof^'t^^laTiSrerTA^  tious  Attempt  to  interfere  with  a  worship  which 

them  in  the  Lord  that  degree  of  willing  obedience  approved  itself  to  the  parishioners,  and  was 

which  seems  to  most  men  to  be  eigoined  luike  by  the  not  contrary  to  law.     He  did  not  think  that 

traditions  of  theur  Church  and  the  written  words  of  the  any  more  than  this  should  be  claimed,  and  it 

Sr^Sr^«i!h  »M*  IT^i  'IT^T^^^n^ff  co"ld  not  be  expected  that  there  would  be  any 

of  the  Church"),  as  well  as  by  tneir  promise  of  ,     •  i  ^.      •     xi      j-  ^  *•  -   ^r  i^^^i:.;«.^  *k^Jl 

canonical  obedienw.    I  am  quite  sure  I  may  under-  legislation  m  the  direction  of  legdizing  those 

take  for  my  brethren  of  the  Episcopate  that  we  are  things  which  the  Reformation  had  abolished, 

ready  very  carefully  to  consider  at  the  present  junct-  The  convocation  suggested  a  reference  of  the 

ure  the  grounds  which  appear  to  have  led  to  so  subject  to  a  royal  commission,  and  advised 

■'~«®  *  ^^^  ^         „  ,  .                 .  .  that  authority  be  ^ven  to  the  bishops  to  settle 

The  archbishop  alluded  to  a  petition  em-  difficulties  that  might  arise,  and  that  they  exer- 
bo4ying  the  views  of  the  memorialists,  which  cise  such  authority  discreetly  and  kindly, 
had  been  presented  to  convocation  in  1877,  a  memorial  signed  by  neariy  twenty-four 
referred  to  a  committee,  and  reported  upon  by  thousand  laymen  was  presented  to  the  Arch- 
the  same  in  1879,  and  promised  to  call  the  at-  bishop  of  Canterbury,  April  2d,  entering  the 
tendon  of  convocation  to  the  report  and  the  solemn  and  emphatic  protest  of  the  memorial- 
subject  as  soon  as  the  forms  of  that  body  would  ^^^^  against  the  toleration,  within  the  Church 
allow.  A  memorial  signed  by  several  digni-  ^f  England,  of  any  doctrines  or  practices  fa- 
taries  of  the  Church,  among  whom  were  yoring  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops  Perry  and  Ryan,  and  the  Deans  of  m^ss  or  any  colorable  imitation  thereof,  any  re- 
Exeter,  Carlisle,  Ripon,  Chester,  Gloucester,  introduction  of  the  confessional,  or  any  assump- 
Peterborough,  and  Canterbury,  was  afterward  i^qj^  of  sacerdotal  pretensions  on  the  part  of  the 
presented  to  the  archbishop,  opposing  the  clergy  in  the  ministration  of  the  Word  and  sac- 
memorial  of  the  Dean  of  St  Paul's  and  others,  laments. 
The  signers  of  this  address  sud :  xhe  public  attention  was  kept  fixed  upon  the 

We  have  no  desire  to  narrow  the  comprehensiveness  ritualistic  controversy  by  the  proceedings  in 

of  the  nation^  Church,  or  to  abridge  fliatreasoM^^  ^^     courts  in  cases  of  ritual,  by  the  fact  of 

liberty  which  has  always  been  conceded  to  churehmen     .,     ,        • «  ^.«  «i«.^«««aU  ^k^  u.^  Ka^ti 

in  mattcre  non-essentiil.    We  are,  however,  firmly  the  impnsonraent  of  clergymen  who  had  been 

convinced  that  neither  in  public  prayer  nor  in  admin-  adjudged  guilty  of  contumacy  in  violatmg  the 
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law  of  ritual  and  in  disregarding  the  inhibi-  he  was  imprisoned  in  Lancaster  Castle.    Ap- 

tions  of  the  courts,  by  the  protests  of  the  plication  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  with  a 

friends  of  the  imprisoned  clergymen  against  view  to  his  discharge  was  refused  by  the  Court 

their  imprisonment,  by  agitations  for  their  re-  of  Queen^s  Benchf  April  6th.    An  appeal  was 

lease,  and  by  appeals  to  the  public,  the  bishops,  taken  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  was  dismissed, 

and  the  civil   officers,  in  their  behalf.    The  while  the  Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Arches  was 

Kdv.  T.  P.  Dale,  of  St.  Vedast^s,  London,  and  sustained. 

the  Rev.  W.  R.  £nragbt,  of  Holy  Trinity,  Bor-  Mr.  Green's  case  was  taken  up  by  the  En- 
djsley,  bad  been  imprisoned  in  1880  for  disre-  glish  Church  Union,  which  represented  that  the 
garding  monitions  which  had  been  served  upon  penalties  to  which  he  was  subjected  were  in- 
them  by  the  Court  of  Arches,  ordering  them  flioted  upon  him  because  he  obeyed  his  con- 
to  relinquish  certain  practices  which  hail  been  science.  It  was  said  on  behalf  of  the  courts 
declared  illegal  by  the  Privy  Council.  They  and  the  Church  authorities  that  he  could  be 
both  refused  to  submit  to  the  decree  of  the  released  at  any  time  upon  his  simply  promising 
court,  declaring  that  they  could  not  do  so  to  obey  the  writ  of  inhibition  and  to  desist 
without  violation  of  conscience.  Mr.  Dale  A*om  unlawful  practices.  The  case  was  brought 
took  an  appeal,  and  was  released  pending  the  directly  before  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury 
hearing  of  the  appeal,  promising  as  a  condition  at  its  session  in  July,  when,  an  articulus  cleri 
of  his  freedom  that  he  would  not  conduct  ser-  having  been  adopted  by  the  Lower  House,  ask- 
vices  in  his  church,  nor  even  attend  the  church  ing  the  bishops  to  consider  what  measures  cuuld 
on  Sunday.  A  release  was  offered  to  Mr.  En-  be  taken  with  propriety  to  secure  the  release 
raght  on  the  same  conditions,  but  he  refused  of  Mr.  Green,  the  archbishop  said  that  Mr. 
to  accept  it,  on  the  ground  that  to  do  so  would  Green  was  in  prison  for  refusing  to  obey  the 
involve  his  obedience  to  the  inhibition  of  Lord  law,  and  he  did  not  see  how  such  a  case  could 
Penzanse,  a  condition  under  which  he  would  injure  the  Church. 

not  rest  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period,  for  it  Mr.  Green's  counsel,  Mr.  Phillimore,  pub- 
was  the  very  ground  of  the  contention.  The  lished  a  statement  in  August  respecting  his 
Bishop  of  Worcester  was  requested  in  January  client's  position,  representing  that  the  court  for 
to  take  some  steps  to  induce  Mr.  Enraght  to  contempt  of  which  he  wad  punished  was  one 
amend  his  conduct  or  resign  his  appointment  that  had  been  set  up  by  Parliament  only,  with- 
as  an  alternative  to  the  bishop's  taking  a  de-  out  the  approval  of  the  clergy  in  convocation, 
cided  course  to  uphold  the  authority  of  the  and  in  the  absence  of  any  body  through  which 
Ecclesiastical  Court.  The  bishop  replied  that  the  laity  could  make  themselves  heard — a 
he  could  see  no  reason  to  hope  for  such  an  end  wholly  secular,  in  no  way  spiritual  authority, 
to  the  troubles  as  his  correspondent  desired,  an  authority  of  a  kind  which  he  could  not  con- 
The  vicar  had  publicly  declared  his  rejection  soieutiously  allow  to  control  him  in  the  exer- 
of  all  direction  or  control  or  advice  from  the  cise  of  a  purely  spiritual  function.  To  com- 
bishop,  and  the  latter  was  not  aware  of  any  ply  with  the  terms  named  as  the  conditions  on 
power  vested  in  a  bishop  by  which  he  could  which  he  could  be  re1ea.Hed,  would  be  to  give 
uphold  the  authority  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  up  his  office  and  cease  from  ministering,  at  the 
Mr.  Enraght  was  released  from  jail  on  account  command  of  this  secular  authority — ^a  thing 
of  the  detection  of  an  error  in  the  manner  in  he  could  no  more  do  than  the  ancient  martyrs 
which  the  writ  against  him  had  been  dealt  with  could  abjure  their  religion  to  avoid  death, 
in  the  temporal  court.  Another  order  for  his  The  Archbishop  of  York  wrote  to  Mr.  Green 
imprisonment  was  subsequently  asked  for,  but  \\\  August,  suggesting  to  him  as  a  way  in  which 
he  having  taken  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  he  might  obtain  his  release  and  perhaps  save 
Lords,  judgment  on  the  application  was  post-  future  deplorable  embarrassment  without  mak- 
poned.  The  appeal  of  Mr.  Dale  was  dismissed ;  ing  or  causing  any  sacrifice  of  principles  on 
but  that  clergyman  having  accepted  an  incum-  either  side,  that  he  might  write  to  his  bishop 
bency  outside  of  London,  no  further  proceed-  and  express  his  readiness  to  abide  by  his  supe- 
ings  were  had  against  him.  rior's  advice  in  the  matters  about  which  the 

The  case  of  the  Rev.  S.  F.  Green,  of  Miles  suit  had  arisen ;  adding  that— 

Platting,  Manchester,  attracted  more  interest  ^^  ^j^^t  be  that  the  advice  given  would  be  such 

than  any  otner,  and  was  the  mcident  to  which  that  your  undertaking  to  act  upon  it  would  give  the 

the  agitations  of  the  year  most  directly  related,  court  an  opportunity^  relieving  you  flrom  your  prea- 

Ritualistic  practices  were  already  observed  in  ent  position,  and  that  a  clergyman  could  never  r*- 

his  church  when  he  took  charge  of  it,  and  he  Y!^2^^J^J^r^,,t''''''  ***  "^^"^  ^  """^ 

.    .     J       J     al             •*!-   j.i_                    1      ij  u"  ordination  vows  made  a  duty, 

mtroduced  others,  with  the  approval  of  his  ' 

patron  and  a  majority  of  the  congregation.  A  Mr.  Green  replied  that  to  act  as  the  arch- 
prosecution  was  instituted  against  him  at  the  bisliop  suggested  would  be  to  adopt  precisely 
instance  of  the  Church  Association ;  he  was  the  course  which  he  had  rejected,  he  believed 
tried  in  the  Court  of  Arches,  inhibited,  and  on  good  grounds,  two  years  before,  and  the 
assessed  in  cost^.  He  refusing  to  pay  the  costs  reasons  now  were  as  ten  to  one  why  he  should 
or  obey  the  inhibition,  a  bailitf  was  lodged  in  not  do  so.  To  surrender  in  the  way  his  Grace 
his  house.    Afterward,  on  the  9th  of  March,  a  suggested — 

writ  de  contunuiee  was  issued  against  him,  and  Would  be  simply  to  surrender  the  Pnyer-Book. 
VOL.  xxi.~3    A 
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This,  I  conoeiTe,  no  nenon  whatever  ii  entitled  to  providing  for  the  release  of  a  prisoner  incar- 

(toiand  of  me.    Besidee,  I  have  always  undewtood  cerated  under  a  writ  de  eantumaes  at  the  expi- 

that  no  bishop  can  m«^e  an  order  contrary  to  what  la  ^      ^  ^  months,  with  the  consent  of  the 

contained  in  that  book.  .  .  .  Were  I,  your  Grace,  to  *»"""     _^  tuvuMJo,  "*•«"  »««   .2?:"^"7,  *"  ""'' 

snn«nder,  or  even  eeem  to  surrender,  the  great  pnn-  other  parties  to  the  suit,  by  omitting  the  pro- 

dplea  at  stake,  I  should  be  for  ever  troubled  with  the  viso  requiring  the  consent  of  the  other  parties, 

curae  of  a  guilty  consdenoe.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  supported  this 

The  archbishop,  publishing  the  result  of  this  bill  on  its  second  reading  in  August,  but  said 

correspondence,  expressed  regret  at  the  want  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  applying  it  satis- 

of  success  of  his  attempt  to  secure  Mr.  Green's  &ctorily,  because  it  would  be  hard  to  keep  a 

release,  but  did  not  think  that  the  attempt  had  gentieman  like  Mr.  Green  from  getting  into 

been  wholly  in  vain,  for  it  had  proved  to  him,  prison  again  after  he  was  discharged.    The 

he  said.  Lord  Chancellor,  remarking  that  Mr.  Green 

That  the  cell  from  which  we  shoold  be  glad  to  lead  was  charged  with  no  fewer  than  eleven  acts  of 

him  (Mr.  Green)  forth  is  locked  on  the  inside.    Mr.  disobedience,  said  that  in  fact  that  gentleman 

Green  will  not  accept  Uie  rulmg  of  ti^e  archbi8hop»s  ^ould  appear  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  no 

^r  cS^^K^  tSiCt^rw'o^lW  t  obedienceVas  due  from  him  in  mattem  of  cer- 

resolutions  of  convocation,  nor  the  determination  of  emonial  to  any  decisions  or  the  ecclesiasncai 

his  own  bishop,  nor  the  mvitation  of  the  arehbishop  courts.     Under  the  bill  now  before  their  lord- 

oftheprovmoe.    So  long  as  this  attitude  is  preserved,  ships,  the  person  proceeded  against  might  be 

ouwi.  urn  uiuwi-«»ir«i  rmuHw.               .     ,  ^     ^  tmtil  hc  ccssed  to   bc  coutumacious.    That 

A  systematic  aptation  was  organized  by  the  ^^uld  require  amendment 

English  Church  Union,  to  be  promoted  by  ^  committee  of  ritualists,  selected  on  ac- 

pubhc  meetings  held  under  the  direction  of  the  count  of  the  attention  they  had  paid  to  the 

district  and  branch  unions,  and  the  circulation  subject,  held  a  series  of  conferences  on  the 

of  petitions  for  Mr.  Green's  unconditional  re-  Prayer-Book  and  ite  rubrics,  and  for  the  dis- 

Jease.                                 ,        ,      ,.       .        -  cussion  of  ritual  conformity  during  1880  and 

.^^^^^^•^^  meeting  under  the  direction  of  iggi  ^^  published  its  report  in  September, 

tiie  English  Church  Union,  appointed  to  be  ^ggi.    The  promoters  of  this  step  admitted 

held  m  connection  with  the  Church  Congress,  that  it  had  become  apparent  that  tlie  ritualistic 

was  held  i^  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  October  6th,  movement,  in  the  absence  of  any  system  of 

Ifr.  C.  L.  Wi»od,  president  of  the  umon,  pre-  ^^i^  had  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  a 

mding.    Addresses  were  made  defining  and  de-  p-eat  diversity  of  practice,  and  that  some  of 

fending  the  portion  of  the  union  and  of  the  the  clergymen,  in  the  excess  of  their  zeal,  had 

friends  of  Mr.  Green ;  and  a  letter  was  read  adopted  usages  which  could  not  be  justified  by 

from  the  imprisoned  clergyman,  m  which  he  any  reference  to  the  Prayer-Book ;  and  it  was 

"^^  *  beheved  that  if  the  whole  subject  were  revised 

If  anv  one  asked  me  why  I  was  here.  I  should  in  a  scholarly  manner,  and  if  what  could  be 

reply,  ^'^For  the  kingdom  of  Jeaus  Christ."     It  is  the  (mnfmrted  hv  Anneal  to  the  Praver-Book  were 

honS;  of  the  Chiu^for  which  we  have  been  content  !"P?SUT.fl7J^r^oi^a?l  !rf Tf^a  J^«!S 

to  strive,  and,  by  God's  help,  hope  to  continue  to  exactly  defined,  a  standard  of  extreme  nturt 

strive  as  lona- as  lilb  shaU  last    The  awfhl  msult  of-  might  be  fixed,  under  which  uniformity  of 

fered  to  the  Choroh  bv  the  Public  Worship  Benila-  practice  would  be  promoted,  the  irritation  and 

tion  Act  is  such  as  win  not  be  endured  by  the  hum-  friction  felt  in  the  Church  would  be  dimin- 

^!S£5^"tot"  ^tu^J^5l,^r^<»"SJt"':SS  "I'ed..  •  f«'  tri*l  of  the  Prayer-Book  «  the 

prescribe  rules  for  the  woTship  and  discipline  of  the  ntualists  understood  it,  would  be  had  on  its  own 

Church  of  Ood,  is  going,  to  my  mind,  beyond  the  en-  merits,  and  the  advance  of  liturgical  revision 

dnnble.  would  be  sped.     The  report  of  the  committee 

Resolutions  were  adopted  thanking  Mr.  Green  embodies  toe  results  of  its  inquiri^  into  the 

for  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  true  meaning  of  the  rubrics,  deals  with  cases 

the  Privy  Council  and  the  courts  subject  to  where  a  conflict  of  rubrics  exists,  and  decides 

its  jurisdiction  in  matters  touching  faith  and  in  some  instances  that  certain  practices  which 

wonhip ;  denying — while  the  duty  of  submis-  have  been  insisted  upon  are  not  sustained  with 

sion  to  the  canonical  orders  of  the  bishop  was  sufficient  clearness,  and  ought  to  be  abandoned 

recognized — the  canonical  authority  of  epis-  or  modified. 

oopal  directions  avowedly  controlled  by  and  The  English  Church  Union  returned  in  its 

based  upon  the  decisions  of  the  judicial  com-  reports  for  1880,  19,410  members,  showing  an 

mittee  as  overriding  the  inherent  discretion  of  increase  during  a  year  of  1,684  members ;  six 

the  episcopate,  and  declaring  that  no  change  new  district  unions  and  264  new  branches  had 

in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  could  be  ac^uisced  been  organized.    The  income  of  the  union  had 

in  which  did  not  restore  the  final  determination  been  $24,970.    The  report  said,  referring  to  the 

of  spiritual  matters  to  the  bishops  and  synods,  results  of  the  prosecutions  of  clergymen  for 

A  bill,  called  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Reg-  alleged  illegal  practices,  *'  The  apparent  want 

ulation  Bill,  was  introduced  in  the  House  ot  of  success  which  has  attended  the  defensive 

Lords,  with  especial  reference  to  the  case  of  efforts  to  maintain  the  civil  rights  of  the  per- 

Mr.  Green.    It  proposed  the  amendment  of  the  secuted  clergy  should  not  be  regarded  with 

act  of  1818  and  of  '*  Thorogood's  act  ^'  of  1840,  feelings  of  despondency." 
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ANTHBOPOLOGT.    Tbe  discovery  of  stone  qaite  similar  to  implements  still  made  by  the 

implements  in  gravel-beds  in  the  blaffs  of  the  Esqaimanx. 

Delaware  Biver,  near  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  There  was  less  diffionlty  in  oonneoting  the 
raised  an  interesting  question  as  to  the  an-  Delaware  flints  with  the  Esquimau  race  than 
tiquity  of  man  in  America,  since  tiiese  gravel  in  accepting  them  as  evidence  of  glacial  or  pre- 
deposits  were  believed  to  have  been  formed  by  glacial  man,  though  found  buried  in  what  was 
glacial  action.  The  discovery  of  a  few  human  supposed  on  good  evidence  to  be  glacial  drift, 
bones  in  Pliocene  deposits  on  the  Pacific  coast  The  special  study  of  this  formation  made  by 
was  the  only  evidence  of  the  extreme  antiquity  Henry  Oarvill  Lewis  has  led  to  conclusions 
of  the  human  race  upon  this  continent  before  which  remove  this  difficulty.  Mr.  Lewis  says 
the  finding  of  these  relics  in  the  Trenton  grav-  that  the  implement-bearing  gravel  is  the  most 
els,  to  which  attention  was  first  called  by  Dr.  recent  formation  except  recent  alluvium,  and 
0.  0«  Abbott.  The  genuineness  of  those  Plio-  much  later  than  the  Philadelphia  brick-clay 
cene  remains  is,  however,  anything  but  well  es-  and  red  gravels  which  were  deposited  at  the 
tablished.  The  inter-glacial  palseolitbs  of  the  melting  of  the  great  glacier.  It  extends  up 
Delaware  Valley  are  rude  celts  of  argillite.  the  valley  of  the  Delaware  to  the  Water-Gap, 
They  differ  distinctly  from  the  implements  left  and  is  of  fluvial  ori^n,  marking  the  former 
by  the  Indians  here  and  in  other  parts  of  the  bed  of  the  river.  It  bears  marks  of  ice- 
country  ;  yet  nearer  the  surface,  and  occasion-  action,  which  must  be  ascribed  to  a  second 
ally  upon  the  surface,  in  the  same  region  they  (more  recent)  glacier,  whose  flood  cut  a  channel 
are  found  among  flint  weapons  ot  the  Indian  through  the  deposits  of  the  first  glacial  period, 
type.  Morgan  and  other  American  archnolo-  The  date  of  this  smaller  glacier  corresponded 
gists  have  concluded  that  the  Indians  reached  approximately  to  the  Reindeer  period  of  £u- 
the  Atlantic  coast  from  the  interior,  and  that  rope.  The  implements  found  in  this  graveL 
their  original  seats  were  near  the  Pacific.  It  which  is  the  most  recent  of  nine  gravel  ana 
must  be  inferred  that  they  enconntered  and  day  deposits  in  the  Delaware  Valley,  are  un- 
expelled  another  race,  who  had  dwelt  there  questionably  of  the  same  age  as  the  formation, 
since  the  formation  of  these  gravel  deposits,  indicating  the  existence  of  man  at  the  time 
There  is  historical  evidence  of  a  race  of  differ-  when  the  fioods  of  the  river  covered  this  grav- 
ent  ethnological  characteristics  from  the  red-  el,  which  is  far  above  the  present  river-bed. 
men  inhabiting  this  part  of  the  Atlantic  sea-  This  period  Mr.  Ijqwib  proposes  to  call  the  £&- 
coast  in  the  sagas  of  the  Icelandic  colonists  of  quimau  period. 

Greenland,  relating  to  their  visits  to  Vinland  in  The  recent  measurements  of  African  skulls 
the  eleventh  century.  The  Skrallings,  found  by  M.  Hamy  show  that  the  races  of  that  con- 
by  the  Northmen  in  New  England,  have  been  tinent  are  not  as  universally  dolichocephalous 
identified  by  most  certain  indications  in  their  as  has  been  supposed.  He  distinguishes  be^ 
descriptions  with  the  Esquimau  race,  and  tween  two  distinct  types  of  cranial  formation 
were  called  by  the  same  name  in  the  chroni-  in  the  negro  races,  and  between  forms  within 
des.  The  Northmen  first  met  the  Esquimaux  these  ranging  from  the  sub-brachycephalic 
low  down  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Three  cen-  through  the  mesocephalic  and  the  sub-doli- 
turies  later  they  appeared  in  large  numbers  in  ohocephalic  to  the  true  dolichocephalic.  The 
Greenland,  and  the  severe  conflicts  which  took  dwa^  race  north  of  the  equator,  aes<»dbed  by 
place  between  the  colonists  and  these  invaders  Schweinfurth  and  Miani  (see  Akkas),  has  been 
were  probably  the  reason  why  the  Green-  studied  by  M.  Hamy,  who  does  not  find  their 
land  settlements  were  finally  abandoned.  The  skulls  less  arched  than  those  of  the  rest  of  man- 
migration  of  the  Esquimaux  to  the  north  kind.  Their  stature  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
ward,  evidenced  by  these  events,  was  doubt-  Bushmen,  and  is  about  the  same  average  as  the 
less  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  Indians  Andaman-Islanders.  Their  horizontal  cephalic 
behind  them,  who  in  more  recent  times  have  index  approaches  the  true  brachycephiUous  ra- 
encroached  upon  the  Esquimaux  in  British  tio.  Th«  Noubas,  Fourahs,  Gallas,  and  Niam- 
Amerioa.  Niama,  and  the  Haoussas,  who  dwell  west  of 

Weapons  of  a  ruder  type  than  the  fiint.  Lake  Tchad,  and  are  separated  from  the  aboye 
quartz,  and  Jasper  arrow  and  spear  heads,  of  peoples  by  a  population  craniologically  distinct, 
many  different  patterns,  attributed  to  the  In-  be  classes  together  in  a  single  race, 
dians,  have  been  found  near  the  surface,  not  Fossil  evidence  of  the  semi-human  transi- 
only  in  the  Delaware  Valley,  but  in  New  Eng-  tional  stage  in  the  development  of  the  human 
land  and  ebewhere  in  the  Eastern  States.  They  species  may  be  claimed  to  be  afforded  by  a  hu- 
are  always  large,  rudely-fashioned  celts  of  nearly  man  jaw-bone  found  in  the  Schipka  Cave  in 
uniform  pattern,  much  weather-worn,  and  made  Moravia,  with  bones  of  the  mammoth,  and  rude 
of  argillite,  thus  corresponding  in  all  particu-  pidffiolitns.  It  is  a  fragment  of  the  lower  Jaw, 
lars  with  the  implements  of  the  Trenton  grav-  containing  the  incisors,  an  eye-tooth,  and  two 
el-beds.  These  palsdolithic  weapons,  even  in  premolars,  with  the  last  three  back  teeth  just 
the  absence  of  historical  evidence,  could  be  emerging  from  the  bone.  It  is  therefore  a 
attributed  with  good  reason  to  the  Esquimaux,  child's  skull,  in  the  stage  of  development  be- 
as  being  the  only  race  living  in  the  earlier  stone  longing  to  the  eighth  year.  Tet  the  size  of 
age  found  in  an  acoessible  region.    They  are  the  Jaw  and  the  teeth  is  that  of  an  adult    The 
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lower  part  of  the  jaw  recedes  without  forming  was  highly  respected  and  esteemed  for  his  in- 

a  chin,  and  the  hinder  surface  of  the  sjmphy-  tegrity  and  uprightness  in  all  the  walks  of  life, 

sis  has  a  yery  ohlique  slope.    These  character-  His  time  and  attention  were  mainly  devoted  to 

istics,  approaching  the  type  of  the  anthropoid  the  husiness  upon  which  he  entered  as  a  young 

apes,  are  exhibited  in  a  much  more  marked  man,  with  his  father  and  brothers ;  and  in  the 

manner  than  in  any  existing  savage  race,  or  prosecution  of  that  business,  upon  sound  and 

in  the  fossils  of  men  before  discovered  which  manly  principles,  he  met  with  gratifying  sue- 

show  them,  such  as  the  jaw  of  Nanette.  cess.    He  acquired  a  large  fortune,  which  he 

A  fortified  camp  has  been  discovered  by  the  wisely  used,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  his  im- 

Abb6  Ambrosio  Sans  ia  the  Maestrazgo  plateau  mediate  family  and  friends,  but  also  for  the 

in  Spain,  which  bears  every  indication  of  hav-  good  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  and 

ing  been  constructed  by  a  prehistoric  people  especially  for  the  cause  of  the  church  to  which 

of  the  polished-stone  age.    It  is  situated  iu  a  he  was  devotedly  attached.    About  seyen  years 

group  of  hills.    On  one  side  the  position  is  ago,  he  was  severely  injured  by  being  thrown 

protected  by  a  natural  escarpment.    Within  from  his  carriage,  and  he  never  fully  recovered 

the  curved  outer  wall,  which  was  built  of  from  the  shock  thus  given  to  his  system.    His 

stones  without  mortar,  is  a  smaller  wall,  still  last  illneiss  was  aggravated  by  a  complication 

intact,  and  heaps  of  stones,  the  ruins  of  dwell-  of  disorders,  and  he  sank  rapidly  under  the  at- 

ings.    The  habitations  were  oval,  about  20  feet  tack,  passing  away  in  the  early  morning  of 

long  by  6^  feet  in  breadth,  and  were  arranged  \7edne8day,  July  18tb. 

in  groups  and  in  solitary  positions,  according  There  were  several  points  in  Mr.  Appleton^s 

to  a  definite  plan.    At  the  foot  of  the  wall  character  which  deserve  to  be  noted.    He  was, 

were  found  the  remains  of  many  animals,  some  first  of  all,  a  devout,  consistent  Christian — 

of  which  belonged  to  extinct  species.    Outside  one  who  was  neither  ashamed  nor  afraid  to 

of  the  indosure  were  picked  up  polished  celts  acknowledge  his  faith  and  trust  in  his  Saviour, 

of  reddish-veined  white  quartz,  lanoe-heads  of  and. one  ^'ho  strove  to  remember  always  that 

blackish  diorite,  and  other  implements  of  the  he  was  a  steward  of  God,  placed  in  charge  of 

Neolithic  age.  large  means  and  opportunities  for  promoting 

An  ancient  galley,  discovered  at  Sande^ord,  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  and  the  happiness  of 

in  Norway,  throws  light  on  the  naval  architect-  his  fellow-men.    And  he  continued  steadfast 

ure  of  the  Norse  mariners  a  thousand  years  ago.  in  this  faith,  and,  when  the  summons  came, 

It  was  the  sepulchre  of  a  viking,  whose  bones,  he  laid  down  the  burden  of  life  with  firm,  un- 

with  those  of  a  little  dog  and  some  implements,  wavering  confidence  in  the  mercy  ojf  our  Heav- 

were  found  inside,  and  the  bones  of  horses  ana  enly  Father  in  and  through  Christ  Jesus  our 

dogs  sacrificed  at  the  funeral  round  about ;  but  Lord.    He  was  for  liiany  years  senior  warden 

the  tomb  had  been  plundered.    The  vessel  was  of  St.  John^s  Church,  Clifton,  and  was  one  of 

about  78  feet  long,  17  feet  in  beam,  and  6  feet  its  largest  benefactors.    It  may  indeed  be  called 

9  inches  deep,  and  would  probably  draw  less  his  monument.   A  mural  tablet  has  been  erect- 

than  four  feet  of  water.    The  curves  of  the  ed  in  the  church  of  his  affections,  comniemo- 

bent  timbers  seemed  to  be  the  natural  growth  rating  his  quiet  life  of  faith  and  service  as  a 

of  the  trees.    There  were  twenty  ribs.    The  Christian.    It  was  done  by  the  members  of  the 

side-boards,  of  selected  and  well-seasoned  oak,  church,  his  friends,  and  the  emplaySt  in  his 

overlapped  each  other,  and  were  fastened  by  business. 

iron  rivets  dinched  on  both  sides.   No  evidences  In  admirable  keeping  with  this  inner  life  of 

of  the  use  of  a  saw  were  seen.    The  frame-  faith,  Mr.  Appleton  always  proved  himself  to 

timbers   were   fastened   together   with   root  be  a  gentleman  of  the  truest  type.    He  was 

withes.    Bow  and  stem  had  the  same  shape,  uniformly  courteous  and  considerate  toward 

The  rudder  was  on  the  starboard  side,  a  foot  others,  never  wounding  the  feelings  of  any  one, 

or  two  from  the  stem.    There  was  no  deck,  however  obscure  or  lowly  his  lot,  and  id  ways 

There  were  holes  for  82  oars.    These  were  20  ready  with  a  pleasant  word  and  kindly  act 

feet  long.    The  finish  and  workmanship  were  Though  of  a  rather  nervous  temperament,  and 

oarefbl  and  elaborate,  and  the  plan  of  the  hull  disliking  everything  of  the  nature  of  parade 

was  anything  but  primitive  and  rude,  the  lines  or  show,  he  was  fond  of  congenial  society, 

being  admirable  for  speed  and  for  seaworthi-  and  took  delight  in  dispensing  cordial  and 

ness.    The  ship  was  covered  by  a  burial-mound  unostentatious  hospitality  at  his  beautiful  resi- 

of  blue  clay,  this  material  accounting  for  its  dence  in  Staten  Island.    He  was  a  lover  of 

excellent  preservation.  home  and  home  pleasures,  and,  as  he  had  been 

APPLETON,  John  Adams,  was  born  in  especially  favored  and  happy  in  his  marriage, 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  January  9,  1817,  and  he  made  his  home  the  central  poidt  of  quiet 
died  at  his  residence,  Clifton,  Staten  Island,  and  peaceful  enjoyment 
July  18,  1881,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  As  a  Imsineu  man,  Mr.  Appleton  was  deserv- 
age.  Mr.  Appleton  was  one  of  the  firm  of  edly  esteemed  to  be  an  honor  to  the  name. 
'*  D.  Appleton  ^  Company,"  a  house  well  He  took  his  full  share  in  upholding  the  high 
known  for  its  steady  progress  and  uniform  reputation  which  the  bouse  of  D.  Appleton  & 
success  as  publishers  and  importers  of  books.  Co.  has  always  sustained  for  integrity  and  fair- 
Mr.  John  A.  Appleton,  wherever  he  was  known,  ness  in  their  vast  business  transactions.    He  was 
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Jealous  for  the  good  name  of  the  honse,  and  Royal  Mnsenm  at  Berlin.  The  Egyptian  dis- 
uesiroas,  by  every  effort  on  his  part,  to  extend  covery  was  the  fruit  of  the  efforts  of  Maspero, 
its  honorable  usefulness*  He  was  endeared  to  the  new  director  of  the  Boulak  Museum,  and 
all  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  close  bust-  of  his  assistant,  Brugsch,  both  renowned  Egyp- 
ness  relations,  as  touching  evidence  of  which  tologists.  It  includes  records  which  clear  up  a 
may  be  adduced  the  spontaneous  gathering  of  doubtful  period  of  Pharaonic  chronology.  The 
the  employes  of  the  house,  the  day  after  his  discoveries  in  Mesopotamia  were  made  by  an 
death,  and  the  resolutions  unanimoasly  adopted  agent  of  the  British  Museum,  who  has  been  en- 
at  tha  meeting.  Truly,  in  all  the  varied  re-  gaged  for  years  in  this  exploration,  and  who 
sponsibilities  of  life,  the  passage  of  Holy  Script-  has  now  located  cities  more  ancient  than  Baby- 
ure  selected  as  the  text  of  an  eloquent  dis-  Ion,  and  brought  to  light  remains  of  the  prime- 
course  preached  at  his  funeral  aptly  describes  val  Assyrian  civilization.  The  Greek  remains 
Mr.  Appleton^s  career :  '^  The  path  of  the  just  recovered  embrace  examples  of  classic  art  in 
is  as  the  shining  light  that  shineth  more  and  its  highest  prime,  and  also  an  interesting  work 
more  unto  the  perfect  day.^'  of  a  later  age  illustrating  the  aberrations  of 

ARBITRATION'.    A  decision  of  the  Louisi-  Greek  genius  in  the  decadence  of  taste.    The 

ana  Court  of  Appeals  embodies  a  totally  differ-  excavation  of  these  objects  from  the  ruins  of 

ent  doctrine  from  that  which  has  guided  English  Olympia   and   Pergamon   was  conducted  by 

courts,  and  American  courts  after  them,  for  over  commissioners   of   the  German  Government, 

two  hundred  years,  relative  to  the  obliscation  of  which  had  appropriated  a  large  subsidy  for 

merchants  to  submit  to  and  abide  by  arbitration  this  purpose. 

after  agreement  to  do  so.  A  contract  for  the  In  Egypt  an  extraordinary  treasure  of  sepnl- 
sale  of  mules  contained  a  stipulation  that  dif-  chral  relics  was  brought  to  light  in  the  summer 
ferences  arising  between  the  parties  should  be  of  1881,  through  the  efforts  of  Professor  Mas- 
referred  to  arbitrators,  one  to  be  chosen  by  pero.  For  many  years  curious  antiquities  have 
each  party,  and  the  two,  on  failing  to  agree,  to  occasionally  appeared  in  the  markets,  of  a  sort 
fix  upon  an  umpire.  On  the  failure  of  the  sell-  which  led  to  the  suspicion  that  the  Arab  trad- 
er to  deliver,  the  buyer  brought  suit  in  court  ers  had  discovered  a  royal  tomb,  which  they 
The  selling  party  objected  that  the  plaintiff  had  were  secretly  rifling.  Upon  deciphering  a 
not  offerea  to  arbitrate,  as  the  contract  rec^uired.  photographic  copy  of  a  ritual  purchased  by  a 
The  suing  party  argued  that  &  stipulation  to  traveler  at  Thebes,  and  discovering  it  to  be  the 
arbitrate  iff  revocable  any  time  before  award  is  funeral  papyrus  of  Pinotem  I,  Professor  Mas- 
made,  and  can  not  debar  access  to  the  civil  pero^s  suspicions  were  confirmed.  Having  been 
courts.  The  court,  acknowledging  the  weight  appointed  the  successor  to  Mariette  Pasha  as 
of  authority  to  conflict  with  the  view  taken,  conservator  of  the  Khedivial  collections,  he  had 
delivered  the  opinion  that  stipulations  of  this  the  opportunity  of  inaugurating  his  official 
character,  not  being  contrary  to  either  law  or  connection  with  an  important  discovery.  Pro- 
to  public  policy,  should  not  be  considered  less  ceeding  to  Thebes,  he  arrested  an  Arab  dealer 
binding  than  other  lawful  contracts.  Arbitra-  in  relics,  one  of  three  brothers  who  alone  were 
tors  are  authorized  by  modem  laws  to  take  tes-  in  possession  of  the  secret.  This  man,  after 
timouy  under  oath,  and  have  accordingly  the  many  weeks  of  obstinate  reticence,  disclosed 
facilities  for  investigating  simpler  questions,  the  situation  of  the  treasure.  Tlie  objects  were 
When  parties,  knowing  the  full  effect  and  cir-  then  taken  out  by  Emil  Brugsch,  and  trans- 
cumstances  of  the  agreement,  have  deliberate-  ported  to  Cairo.  The  place  was  not  a  tomb, 
ly  agreed  to  settle  disputes  by  friendly  refer-  but  a  cave  which  had  been  used  as  a  hiding- 
ence,  they  should  be  left  to  the  tribunal  of  their  place,  to  which  the  contents  of  royal  sepulchres 
own  eleodon.  The  powers  of  arbitrators  and  had  been  taken  for  safety.  The  removal  took 
the  finality  of  the  award  have  been  considera-  place,  it  is  supposed,  either  at  the  time  of  the 
bly  enhanced  in  New  York  and  other  States,  tomb  robberies  of  the  twentieth  dynasty,  or 
Yet  the  liberty  possessed  by  either  party  of  of  the  sacking  of  Thebes  by  the  Assyrians.  The 
withdrawing  before  the  conclusion  of  the  de-  mummies  and  grave-treasures  were  piled  to- 
liberations,  discourages  merchants  from  resort-  gether  in  great  confusion,  and  some  of  the 
ing  to  this  mode  of  adjusting  disputes  in  minor  identifications  which  were  made  on  the  strength 
controversies,  notwithstanding  its  preferable-  of  fnnerefd  inscriptions  afterward  appeared 
ness  to  legal  trial.  In  exchanges,  boards  of  doubtful,  as  there  were  evidences  that  the 
trade,  and  similar  associations  there  usually  re-  place  had  already  been  ransacked, 
sides  efficient  power  to  enforce  a  rule  compell-  There  were  taken  out  altogether  some  six 
ing  members  to  submit  their  differences  to  the  thousand  objects,  including  twenty-nine  mum- 
arbitrament  of  a  committee,  and  the  custom,  mies  of  kings,  queens,  princes,  and  high-priests, 
thus  made  binding,  is  eminently  satisfactory  in  five  papyri,  one  of  which  is  the  funeral  papyrus 
its  workings.  of  Queen  Meters,  of  the  twentieth  dynasty,  and 

AROHi£OLOGY.  Important  discoveries  of  two  plaques  of  the  kind  which  Professor  Mas- 
antiques  illustrating  the  civilizations  of  Egypt,  pero  has  before  described  from  specimens  which 
ancient  Chaldea,  and  Greece,  have  been  ex-  must  have  come  from  the  same  place.  The 
humed  and  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  mummy-cases,  which  were  all  contained  in  a 
the  Boulak  Museum  of  the  Khedive,  and  in  the  chamber  twenty-three  feet  by  thirteen,  had 
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been  opened  by  Arabs,  and  into  some  the  wrong  Jewish  captivit j,  bat  which  Professor  Maspero 
mammy  had  been  returned,  as  the  names  on  afterward  concluded  to  be  that  of  Ramesea 
the  bandages  did  not  correspond  to  those  upon  XII,  of  the  twentieth  dynasty;  of  Queen 
the  oases.  The  mummies  of  people  of  the  Kot-em-maut,  wife  of  Her-Uor,  the  first  priest- 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties  appear  king;  of  the  high-priest  Pinotera;  of  Queen 
to  have  been  removed  to  tliis  place  of  safety  Ramaka  and  her  infant  daughter  Mout-em-hat, 
from  their  graves  in  the  Valley  of  the  Tombs  of  the  twenty-first  dynasty ;  of  King  Pinotem 
daring  the  reign  of  the  first  priest-king,  Her-  II,  the  third  of  this  dynasty,  and  of  Queen 
Hor.  And  afterward,  perhaps  on  account  of  Hon-ta-taoni,  his  daughter.  Queen  Ast-em-jeb 
its  secrecy,  the  vault  was  used  as  a  burial-place  and  Princess  Nessi-kon-sou,  other  daughters, 
for  succeeding  princes.  Prince  Jep-tn-a-ouf-anoh,  high-priest  of  Ammon 

The  depredations  committed  among  these  Ra,  his  son,  and  the  high-priest  Mas-sa-ha-ta, 

coffins  have  been  considerable,  and  much  of  the  another  son  or  near  relative, 

difficulty  in  identifying  the  bodies  is  owing  to  The  assemblage  of  mummies  of  different  pe- 

the  abstractions  and  displacements.    The  fu-  riods  in  this  place  was  owing,  according  to  the 

neral  papyrus  of  Queen   Not-em-maut   was  conjectures  of  Maspero,  originally  to  the  tomb- 

pnrchased  several  years  ago  by  the  Prince  of  robberies  of  the  reign  of  Kameses  IX.    The 

Wales,  who  deposited  it  in  the  British  Museum,  tomb  of  Amenhotep  I  was  one  of  those  which 

The  funeral  papyrus  of  Neb-seni,  one  of  the  the  robbers  attempted  to  break  into.    It  was 

dignitaries  whose  coffins  were  found,  has  ^so  probably  in  the  midst  of  the  necropolis  at 

b^n  for  some  time  in  the  British  Museum,  koomeh.     Several    mummies  were    missing 

Many  statuettes,  inscribed  tablets,   scarabei,  probably  at  the  time  of  the  removal.     The 

mummies,  etc.,  have  been  sold  to  travelers  of  tomb  of  Queen  Mashont-ti-moo-hoo  had  been 

late  years,  which  were  undoubtedly  taken  from  pillaged,  and  apparently  those  of  Thothraes 

this  place  by  the  Arabs,  who  have  known  the  III,  Kameses  I,  Seti  I,  and  others.    Contem- 

aecret  of  the  chamber  for  probably  twenty-two  porary  mummies  of  the  family  of  the  twentieth 

years.  dynasty  were  deposited  in  the  same  place  for 

Of  the  twenty-nine  mummies  recovered,  sev-  safety  on  account  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the 

en  are  those  of  kings,  nine  of  queens  and  prin-  country,  owing  to  insurrections  and  the  e«tab- 

oesses,  and  five  of  personages  of  distinction,  lishment  of  the  rival  dynasty  at  Tanis.    This 

The  hiding-place  was  situat^  behind  an  angle  twenty-first  dynasty  could  not  have  succeeded 

of  a  cliff  a  little  way  from  Deir-el-Bahari,  near  Her- Hor,  but  reigned  contemporaneously  with 

Thebes,  southwest  of  the  village.    The  entrance  the  priest-kings  whose  names  are  preserved 

to  the  chamber  m  which  they  were  concealed  in  this  cavern.    These  descendants  of  Her-Hor 

was  by  a  perpendicular  shaft,  12  metres  deep,  were  as  follows :  High-Priest  Piankhi ;  High- 

whose  mouth  was  60  metres  above  the  plain.  Priest  Pinotem  I ;  Pinotem  II;  his  son.%King 

From  the  bottom  of  the  pit  a  gallery,  74  metres  Menkheperra  and  High-Priest  Mahasirti ;  and 

in  length,  conducted  to  the  chamber,  whose  King    Pinotem,    whose    wife,    Makeri,    was 

dimensions  were  7  metres  by  4.    A  hint  of  the  daughter  of  the  contemporary  King  of  Tanis. 

causes  which  led  to  the  deposit  of  the  bodies  in  The  rival  dynasties  were  both  supplanted  after 

this  secret  place  is  probably  given  in  hieratic  the  death  of  Makeri  by  Sheshouk,  the  head  of 

inscriptions  on  the  mummy-cases  of  Led  I  and  a  Semitic  family  in  Lower  Egypt,  who  founded 

Rameses  XII,  which  stated  that  their  remains  the  Bubastite  dynasty. 

had  been  placed  for  safety  in  the  tomb  of  Queen  Assyriologists  have  for  some  time  expected 

Ansera.    The  mummy  of  this  queen  was  found  that  in  the  ruined  cities  of  Babylonia  more 

in  the  vault,  though  not  in  her  own  mummy  ancient  versions  of  the  Assyrian  text  than  the 

case,  but  that  of  Rai,  the  nurse  of  Queen  cuneiform  inscriptions  already  recovered  would 

Ahmes-Nofertari.  yet  be  brought  to  light.    In  1880  Hormuzd 

Among  the  mummies  were  identified  those  Rassam  found  a  fragment  of  a  tablet  relating 

of  a  Raskenen,  one  of  the  last  kings  of  the  to  the  Deluge  in  the  ruins  of  one  of  the  tetn- 

seventeenth  dynasty;  of  King  Ahmes  I,  the  pie  libraries  of  Babylon.    Through  the  seasons 

founder  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  and  of  of  1880  and  1881  the  same  explorer  has  indus- 

Ahmes-Nofertari,  his  queen;  Queen  Arhotep  triously  examined  the  sites  of  the  Chaldean 

and  Princess  Sat  Ammon,  his  daughters,  and  cities   of  Babylon,    Borsippa,    Sippara,    and 

Prince  Sa  Ammon,  his  son;  of  Amenhotep  I,  Outha,  and  has  unearthed  a  large  number  of 

the  second  king  of  this  dynasty ;  the  mummy-  religious  texts  and  records. 

oases  of  Thothmes  I  and  Thothmes  IL  succeed-  Smce  the  large  discovery  of  inscribed  tablets 

ing  monardbs;  the  mummy-case,  and  perhaps  made  by  Arabs  in  1874,  there  have  been  in- 

the  mummy,  of  Thothmes  HI,  or  the  Great ;  numerable  relics  and  inscriptions  exhumed  in 

mummies  of  Queens  Hont-ta-me-hou,  An,  Set-  Babylon.    The  same  spot  has  been  explored 

ka,  and  Princess  Mes-sont-ta-me-hou,  all  of  the  by  Rassam.    It  was  the  center  of  commercial 

eighteenth  dynasty ;  the  mummy  of  Rameses  life  in  ancient  Babylon,  being  the  court  of  a 

I,  the  founder  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty ;  of  family  named  Beni  £gibi,  who  seem  to  have 

King   Seti    I,    his    successor ;  the    supposed  been  financial  agents  of  the  government.    The 

mummy  of  Rameses  II,  or  the  Great,  the  third  tax-receipts  found  here  reveal  the  fact  that  the 

king  of  this  dynasty,  and  the  Pharaoh  of  the  taxes  for  the  maintenance  of  the  irrigation 
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oanalB  and  the  higbwajs  were  raised  by  daties  seonred  from  tbe  Arabs  bj  the  late  George 

on  the  land,  the  date  and  corn  orops,  and  on  Smith. 

cattle.    There  were  large  quantities  of  temple       The  excavations  at  Olympla,  which  have  been 

lands  held  in  mortmain,  like  the  mosqne  prop-  prosecuted  since  1875  with  means  furnished 

erty  in  the  Turkish  Empire.    From  the  pal-  by  the  German  Government,  have  revealed  the 

aces  of  Babylon  Rassam  has  recovered  records  whole  plan  of  this  most  interesting  city,  which 

which  cover  the  period  from  the  reign  of  Na-  remained  for  many  centuries  the  center  of 

bonidus  to  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Gyrus.  Hellenic  civilization  and  the  scene  of  the  na- 

Babylon  was  built  almost  entirely  of  brick,  tional  festivals.  The  walled  inclosure  called 
Ohambers  and  corridors  of  the  Palace  of  the  the  Sacred  Grore,  in  which  were  the  Temple 
Kings,  with  decorations  of  plaster  and  painted  of  Zeus  and  the  other  shrines  and  sanctuaries 
bricks,  were  found.  Extensive  hydraulic  works,  and  the  official  buildings  connected  with  the 
consisting  of  wells  and  conduits  connected  Olympic  games,  was  about  four  thousand  feet 
wi^  tiie  river,  seem  to  indicate  the  locality  of  long,  and  extended  back  from  the  river  to  the 
the  hanging  gardens.  One  of  the  kings,  ac-  foot  of  the  mountain  about  two  thousand  feet 
cording  to  a  discovered  document,  had  sixty  The  Temple  ofZeus  was  a  simpler,  more  massive 
gardens  or  paradises  made  for  him  near  the  and  more  imposing  edifice  than  the  Parthenon, 
city.  The  ruins  of  the  traditional  site  of  the  built  in  a  purer  Doric  style.  The  group  of 
Tower  of  Babel  are  probably  the  seven-story  twenty-one  colossal  figures  by  Paionios,  rep- 
tower  of  the  Temple  of  Nebo.  resenting  the  battle  between  Oinomaos  and 

Rassam  has  identified  and  explored  the  sites  Pelops,  with  Zeus  as  arbiter  in  the  middle, 
of  two  cities  of  higher  antiquity  than  Babylon,  whicn  adorned  the  eastern  pediment,  have  all 
These  are  Sippara,  the  city  of  the  Sun-god,  been  recovered  in  various  states  of  preservation, 
which  was,  according  to  Berosus,  more  ancient  Statues  of  the  river-gods  Alpheios  and  Eladeos 
than  Ur,  having  been  founded  before  the  flood,  flanked  the  pediment.  The  western  pediment 
and  Outha,  one  of  the  great  temple-cities  of  contained  a  group  by  Alkmenes  representing  a 
Babylonia.  The  modern  name  of  the  site  of  contest  at  the  wedding  of  Peirithods  arrested 
Sippara  is  Abbu  Hubba.  The  mounds  cover  by  the  intervention  of  the  young  Apollo, 
an  area  of  over  two  miles  in  circumference,  showing  drunken  Oentaurs  carrying  off  the 
The  buildings  were  placed  with  their  angles  to  women  and  Hellenes  coming  to  the  rescue, 
the  cardinal  points  of  tbe  compass.  The  sonth-  with  weeping  female  slaves  on  the  ground, 
west  wall  of  an  immense  building  was  first  This  composition  consists  likewise  of  twenty- 
uncovered.  It  was  fifteen  hundred  feet  long,  one  figures,  of  thirteen  of  which  the  heads  re- 
snd  broken  at  regular  intervals  by  projecting  main.  At  both  ends  of  the  temple  are  sculpt- 
buttresses,  which  were  ornamented  by  grooved  ures  in  high  relief  representing  the  labors  of 
panels.  The  edifice  consisted  of  many  long,  Heraklea  They  are  pronounced  by  Ourtius 
narrow  rooms,  with  exceedingly  thick  walls,  to  belong  to  the  same  school  of  sculpture  as 
arranged  around  a  central  court.  This  build-  the  pediments.  The  pediments  can  be  intel- 
ing  was  the  Temple  of  the  Sun-god.  In  a  ligibly  reconstructed,  and  surpass  any  pedi- 
large  gallery  were  the  remains  of  the  saorificiid  ments  before  known.  Gurtius  assigns  the 
altar,  nearly  thirty  feet  square;  and  in  a  con-  sculptures  of  the  temple  to  the  school  of 
neoting  chamber  were  the  records  of  the  tem-  Ealamis,  which  immediately  preceded  the 
pie.  One  of  the  records  is  a  votive  tablet  highest  development  of  Attic  art  in  the  age  of 
commemorating  the  victory  of  the  Babylonian  Phidias.  In  the  representation  of  Apollo  the 
king  Nabnpallidina  over  the  Sutu  tribe  of  convention^  traditions  were  adhered  to,  while 
Elamites,  and  dating  from  about  the  year  852  in  the  forms  of  the  men  and  Oentaurs  com- 
B.  0.  It  contains  a  figure  in  relief  of  the  god  plete  freedom  was  exercised.  The  Heraion, 
and  of  the  king  and  priests  performing  wor-  which  comes  next  in  size  to  the  Temple  of 
ship.  It  was  the  cult  of  the  solar  disk  and  Zeus,  dates  from  an  earlier  period.  It  illus- 
rays,  a  form  of  which  was  introduced  into  trates  the  growth  of  a  Greek  temple,  which 
Egypt  in  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  A  list  of  the  was  origindly  a  temporary  wooden  structure 
six  solar  festivals  is  inscribed,  two  of  them  cor-  for  the  reception  of  votive  offerings,  but  was 
responding  to  thespring  and  autumn  equinoxes,  gradually  built  up  by  the  replacement  of  one 
Sheep,  oxen,  rams,  and  fruits  of  the  earth  are  group  after  another  of  the  wooden  pillars  by 
mentioned  as  the  sacrificial  offering  as  in  the  stone  columns.  Tiie  ground-plan  of  another 
Bible.  This  most  ancient  of  the  cities  of  Mes-  temple  surrounded  by  pillars  has  also  been 
opotamia,  and  a  neighboring  place,  whose  ruins  discovered.  It  is  the  Metrodn,  or  sanctuary 
yielded  records  of  minor  importance,  are  in  all  of  the  mother  of  the  gods.  The  treasuries  have 
probability  identical  with  the  cities  of  Sephar-  been  exposed  to  view  in  the  northern  part  of 
vaim  mentioned  in  2  Kings,  xvii,  24-31,  in  the  Altis,  or  sacred  inclosure.  They  resemble 
connection  with  Outha,  whose  site  was  also  temples,  and  stand  in  a  row.  The  two  larg- 
identified  and  partially  explored  by  Rassam.  est,  the  thesauri  of  the  Syracusans  and  of  the 
The  British  Museum,  which  receives  the  ob-  Megareans,  have  been  identified.  The  latter 
Jects  recovered  by  Rassam,  already  contains  contains  sculptures  representing  the  war  of 
over  three  thousand  of  these  tablets  of  the  the  giants,  of  an  age  preceding  the  ^ginitss. 
earlier  period,  including  the  large  collection  One  of  the  most  interesting  monuments  of  the 
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olasdo  period  is  the  colossal  figure  of  Nike,  bj  portions.    In  pictnring  the  giants  the  artist  gave 

Paionios.    Tlie  roand  temple  built  by  Phil-  free  play  to  an  exuberant  fancy.    Some  of  them 

ip  of  MacedoQ  after  the  battle  of  Cheronea  are  fine  types  of  manly  strength  and  beanty ; 

stands  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation  to  the  others  fantastic  mixtures  of  human  and  mon- 

westof  theUeraion.    Structures  of  the  Roman  strous  forms;  some  with  legs  prolonged  into 

Eeriod  are  rotundas,  water-works,  etc.,  erected  serpents;  many  with  one  or  two  pairs  of  wings ; 
y  Antoninus  Pius  and  Herodes  Atticus.  The  one  with  a  lion's  head  and  mane ;  one  with  the 
Pelopion,  or  precinct  for  the  worship  of  the  horns  and  ears  of  a  Triton,  and  one  with  the 
•hero  Peiops,  was  marked  by  no  structure  ex-  shoulders  and  hump  of  a  buffalo.  Zens  is  rep- 
cept  an  entrance-hall  at  one  end.  The  altar  resented  engaged  with  many  foes  at  once — his 
of  Zeus,  an  elliptical  ring  of  rough  stones,  oc-  serpent  seizing  the  heads  of  two  of  the  hideous 
cupied  the  very  center  of  the  Altis.  In  the  serpent- legs,  and  his  legis  held  aloft  in  his  ex- 
soil  around  the  altar  quantities  of  Yotive  offer-  tended  right  hand.  Athene  with  the  gorgonei- 
ings  in  bronze  and  terra-cotta  were  found.  The  on  on  her  breast  is  dragging  a  wing^  youth- 
Prytoneion,  containing  the  altar  of  Hestia  and  ful  giant  by  the  hair.  Hecate  is  a  singular 
the  banqueting-hall  in  which  the  Olympic  conception,  having  three  heads  and  trunks  and 
victors  were  feasted,  stood  at  the  northwest  six  arms.  ApoUo  and  Dionysos  are  forms  of 
corner  of  the  Altis.  Between  the  buildings  great  beauty.  A  lovely  female  figure,  engaged 
the  open  spaces  were  filled  with  statues,  the  in  hurling  a  vase  encircled  with  serpents  at  a 
votive  gifts  of  cities  and  individuals,  and  also  giant,  has  puzzled  all  archaaologists.  Oybele, 
statues  of  the  victors  in  the  Olympian  contests,  riding  upon  her  lion,  is  armed  with  a  bow.  Of 
But  few  of  these  remain.  the  frieze,  ninety-four  slabs,  about  three  fifths 
Outside  of  the  Altis  the  stadiums,  leading  to  of  the  whole,  have  been  excavated  and  sent  to 
the  course  of  the  runners,  stood  on  the  east.  Berlin,  and  with  them  thirty-four  slabs  of  the 
The  starting-place  and  goal  are  still  in  position,  smaller  frieze,  representing  scenes  from  the  le- 
Ali  the  other  contests  took  place  here,  except  gend  of  Telepbus;  and  numerous  inscriptions, 
tiie  chariot-raoes  in  the  Hippodrome,  of  which  statues,  and  other  relics, 
no  vestiges  remain.  An  edifice  consisting  of  a  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC  (RRptnuoA  As- 
quadrangular  court,  approached  by  two  colon-  oentina).  ^^  Our  relations  with  foreign  powers 
nades,  dates  from  about  the  same  period  as  the  will  be  zealously  maintained  and  fostered  by 
Temple  of  Zeus.  It  is  supposed  to  .have  been  my  Government,  care  being  taken  to  augment 
the  meeting-place  of  the  Olympic  Council.  A  and  strengthen  the  bonds  of  union  between 
series  of  fine  buildings  stood  between  the  Kla-  this  republic  and  the  most  advanced  nations, 
deos  and  the  Altis  on  the  vest.  A  circular  It  will  be  my  special  endeavor  to  preserve  har- 
building  contained  an  altar  with  inscriptions  to  mony  with  our  neighbors,  while  strictly  ab- 
**  the  hero,"  referring,  undoubtedly,  to  lanos,  staining  from  interference  in  their  internal  con- 
and  afterward  Elytias,  founders  of  the  priestly  cems.  And  a$  for  thoie  with  toAom,  in  rela- 
families  of  diviners  which  first  gave  to  Olympia  lion  to  houndarU^^  ue  hate  d\ffieultie%  still 
its  importance.  A  group  of  dwellings  near  by  pending^  I  shall  seek  to  solve  these  in  a  manner 
were  probably  the  homes  of  the  priests,  and  worthy  of  all  concerned^  without  yielding  one 
the  building  whose  site  was  taken  for  the  iota  where  I  understand  the  dignity,  rights,  or 
Byzantine  church  must  have  been  the  assem-  integrity  of  the  republic  to  be  affected.''  These 
bly-hall  of  the  priesUy  functionaries.  To  the  words,  quoted  Arom  President  Boca's  inaugural 
north  were  the  Palsstra  or  practice-court  for  speech  to  the  Argentine  Congress,  were  spoken 
the  wrestlers,  and  the  halls  where  the  rhetori-  on  October  12,  1680.  Just  one  year  later  were 
cal  declamations  were  delivered.  East  of  the  exchanged  the  following  notes  between  the 
Byzantine  church  was  the  court,  surrounded  United  States  Minister  at  Buenos  Ayres  and 
with  columns,  which  is  called  the  Grand  Gym-  the  Argentine  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs : 

"T?"-!    '^^Ifu'^Mi  P'^^^j^jy  ^^?  ^^^^  ^**        United  State.  LEOATioir,  October  22d,n.Z0T.u. 
mc«t  splendid  building  m  Olympia.  mt  dear  Motbter  :  Allow  me  to  offer  you  my 

There  have  been  more  than  four  hundred  moet  cordiAl  and  sinoere  congratulAtlonB  on  the  final 

inscriptions  found.    Many  of  them  have  refer-  approbation,  by  the  representatlToa  of  both  oountries, 

enoeto  the  visitors  at  the  games,  and  afford  o?  tiie  tt«aty  wluch  ij  the  ca^wning  and  m^^ 

m«iMT»f»»«x«.maf;/^««.A»««^;»»^^A^:^.^«f  ^»,/^.  work  of  your  life.    It  la  said  that  repubhca  do  not 

mncOi  information  regarding  the  different  games.  ^^^  the  meaning  of  the  word  gratitude.    It  may  be 

Ine  German  explorers  have  also  exhumed  im-  go ;  but  henceforwwd  the  two  nations  can  never  for- 

portant  remains  of  the  Acropolis  at  Pergamon,  set  or  oease  to  feel  grateM  for  what  you  have  done 

a  city  of  great  splendor  in  post- Alexandrian  foi"  them  in  one  year  ot  paUeAt  work  and  careftd 

times.    The  «.ulptai^  prnanients  of  the  great  p^-Jlf  ^^S^SfsSj^^fu^^dUyTaoSf  ,22 

altar,  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  have  been  well-merited  recognition  of  the  honor  due  to  you  for 

recovered  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.     The  the  glorious  peace  and  prosperity  that  roust  inevitably 

principal  frieze  represents  the  battle  of  the  gods  reeult  from  your  great  achievement.    I  shall  take  the 

and  giants.     This  work  dates  from  about  200  ewlieat  opportunity  of  calling  on  you  in  pereon  to 

B.afi|.e  period  of  the  inroads  of  the  Gallic  ^TJ^^T^'^^Sir^nJli'^^O^^. 
barbanaM.    The  figure,  are  of  heroic  size,  and  Bto»o.  Atbm,  OrfoJ*- sat 

execnted  ma frae  and  bold  style.    The  gods       MTD«A«MnnmB:  Athouaandthankafortheveiy 

are  dignified  and  graoefol  in  attitude  and  pro-  kind  note  70U  have  aent  nie.    I  prist  it  extremely, 
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and  will  always  keep  it  as  a  proof  of  your  ftiendBhip. 
The  oordial  feelings  vou  express  for  myself,  and  the 
kind  view  you  take  or  the  part  I  have  had  in  arrang- 
ing the  boundary  treaty  with  Chili,  are  highly  flat- 
toring  to  me.  If  the  treaty  of  July  2Sd  assure  peace 
and  reknit  the  bonds  that  have  bound  both  naUons 
together  sinoe  they  achieved  their  independence,  as  I 
firmly  believe  it  will,  ver^  much  of  sucn  a  happy  oon- 
summation  for  the  dvilization  and  progress  of  this 
part  of  America  will  be  due  to  you.  We  have  both 
contributed  something  to  the  work  joa  so  justlv  call 
ffood — ^I  by  carrying  out  the  instruction  of  the  Presi- 
aent,  and  you  oy  so  worthily  interpreting  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Qovemment  of  the  United  States.  I  am 
already  rewarded  by  the  approval  of  my  Qovemment, 
my  countrymen,  and  public  opinion  m  general.  As 
for  you,  my  highly  esteemed  friend,  it  is  a  source  of 
ektnime  pleasure  to  me  that  your  honored  name  is 
linked  with  the  international  deed  of  July  which  re- 
stores peace  between  two  peoples  who  are  alike  neigh- 
bors and  brothers.    Your  most  sincere  fHend, 

BEBNARDO  DK  IBIOOYEN. 

Here  follows  the  translation  of  the  text  of 
the  treaty  of  limits  between  the  two  coantries : 

In  the  name  of  Almighty  God.  The  Governments 
of  the  Argentine  Bepublic  and  of  the  Bepublic  of 
Chili,  bein^  desirous  of  effecting  a  friendly  and  hon- 
orable settlement  of  the  dispute  between  their  coun- 
tries, and  in  pursuance  of  tne  treaty  of  April,  1856. 
have  decided  to  make  a  treaty  of  boundaries;  and 
to  that  end  have  apiK>inted  the  following  plenipoten- 
tiaries, namely,  by  ms  Excellency  the  President  of  the 
Argentine  Bepublic,  Dr.  Bernardo  de  Irigoyen,  Min- 
ister of  Forei^  Affairs ;  and  by  his  Excellency  the 
President  of  Ohili,  Don  Frandaco  de  B.  Echeverria, 
Consul-Generil  in  the  Argentine  Republic ;  who,  hav- 
ing duly  presented  their  credentials,  and  found  the 
powers  respectively  conferred  upon  them  sufficient, 
nave  agreed  as  follows : 

Abtxolb  L  The  limits  between  Chili  and  the  Ar- 

Sntine  Bepublic  are  fh>m  north  to  south,  as  far  as  the 
ty-seoond  decree  of  south  latitude,  the  Cordillera  of 
the  Andes,  the  dividing  line  being  that  extending  over 
the  loftiest  summits  or  the  said  ^rdillera  and  separat- 
ing the  wateiHiheds  of  either  side.  All  questions  aris- 
ing as  to  the  limits  in  valleys,  or  where  the  peculiar 
features  of  the  Cordillera  render  the  determination  of 
the  dividing  line  of  the  water-sheds  difficult,  shall  be 
submitted  to  two  arbitrators,  a  third  to  be  appointed 
should  such  two  fail  to  agree ;  and  the  decision  of  the 
arbitrators,  when  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  public 
instrument  and  duly  signed  ny  them,  shall  bo  accepted 
as  final  by  both  Governments.  Tne  present  treaty 
shall  so  into  effect  upon  the  day  on  which  it  is  signed, 
and  shall  thenceforth  be  regarded  as  binding  and  valid, 
and  waiving  any  fUrther  formalities  or  negotiations ; 
and  a  copy  thereof  shall  be  given  to  each  of  the  two 
Governments. 

Art.  II.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  continent  and 
north  of  the  Straits,  the  boundary  between  the  two 
countries  shall  be  a  line  extendini;  fVom  Point  Duni^ 
noss  along  the  land  to  Mount  Dinero ;  thence  west- 
ward over  the  highest  points  of  the  mountain-chain  of 
that  region  to  Mount  Aymoud ;  thence  to  the  point  of 
intersection  of  the  70th  meridian  and  the  63d  pamllel 
of  south  ktitude  ^  and  thence  westward  along  that 
parallel  to  the  dividing  line  of  the  water-sheds  of  the 
Andes.  The  regions  lying  north  of  said  lines  shall 
beionz  to  the  Aiventine  Bepublic;  and  those  south 
of  said  lines  to  Chili,  save  as  stipulated  hi  Article  III, 
oonceming  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  the  adjacent  islands. 

Abt.  IIL  In  Tierra  del  Fuego  a  line  shall  be  drawn 
fkom  Cape  Esplritu  Santo,  in  ktitude  52*40',  and, 
coinciding  with  the  meridian  of  longitude  west  from 
Greenwich,  68*  84',  extended  pouth  to  Beagle  Chan- 
nel. Tierra  del  Fuego  being  thus  divided,  Uie  west- 
em  portion  shall  be  Chilian,  and  the  eastern  Argen- 
tine. Concerning  the  islands,  the  following  snail 
belong  to  the  Argentine  Bepublic:  those  of  £os  Es- 


tados  and  the  islands  in  proximity  thereto,  and,  in 
the  Atlantic,  those  lying  east  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  and 
of  the  eastern  shores  of  Patagonia ;  and  to  Chili  shall 
belong  the  islands  lying  south  of  Beagle  Channel,  and 
all  those  west  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  to  Cape  Horn. 

Abt.  IV.  The  arbitrators  mentioned  in  Article  I 
shxdl  in  like  manner  fix  the  limits  referred  to  in  Ar- 
ticles II  and  III. 

Abt.  V.  The  Straits  of  Magellan  shall  be  neutral 
for  ever,*  and  the  navi^tion  thereof  fVee  to  all  nations ; 
ancL  for  the  better  securing  said  freedom  and  neutrality, 
no  fortification  or  military  defense  shall  be  constructea 
there. 

Art.  VI.  The  Chilian  and  Argentine  Governments 
shall  exercise  full  sovereignty  forever  over  the  regions 
to  them  respectively  appertaining  under  this  treaty ; 
and  should  any  question  unhappily  arise  between  tne 
two  countries,  whether  in  virtue  of  this  treaty  or  from. 
any  other  cause,  such  question  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  arbitration  of  a  friendly  power ;  but  the  limits  de- 
fined in  this  treaty  can  in  no  event  be  disturbed. 

Abt.  VIL  The  ratifications  of  this  treaty  shall  be 
exchanged  within  sixty  days,  or  sooner  if  possible,  and 
the  exchange  be  effected  either  in  the  city  of  Buenos 
Ayres  or  the  city  of  Santiago. 

in  witness  whereof  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Bepublic  and  of  tne  Bepublic  of  Chili  have 
affixed  their  hands  and  seals  to  tnls  present  treaty,  in 
dujilicate,  in  the  dty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  twenty- 
third  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousana  eight  hundred  and  eighty-one. 

(Signed)    BERNARDO  DE  IRIGOYEN, 

FRANCISCO  DE  B.  ECUEVEBRlA. 

For  statistics  relating  to  area,  territorial 
division,  population,  etc.,  reference  may  be 
made  to  the  ^*  Annual  Cyclopedia  ^'  for  1872, 

1877,  and  1878.  The  population  of  the  re- 
public, which  was  set  down  at  2,250,000  in 

1878,  is  now  estimated  at  not  less  than  2,400,- 
000,  and  consequently  presents  a  rate  of  in- 
crease hitherto  unparalleled  elsewhere  in 
South  America. 

In  Dr.  Conies  demographic  bulletin,  under 
date  of  July  81,  1881,  the  population  of  the 
capital,  Buenos  Ayres,  was  estimated  at  278,- 
608. 

The  number  of  immigrants  in  1870  was  89,- 
667 ;  in  1871,  20,928 ;  in  1872,  87,087 ;  in  1878, 
76,882 ;  in  1874,  68,277 ;  in  1876,  42,066 ;  in 
1876,  80,966;  in  1877,  28,798;  in  1878,  86,- 
876 ;  in  1879,  60,206;  in  1880,  41,616. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  nationalitj 
and  number  of  the  immigrants  who  landed  at 
Buenos  Ayres  in  1879  and  1880 : 


NATIOWALmn. 

1879. 

1880. 

Italians 

81.774 

8.423 

2.149 

76S 

717 

490 

1,760 

88 

78 

47 

7 

15 

17 

61 

8M 

18,416 

Bpanlarda 

8.118 

French 

2,175 
088 

Rnirllah 

Bwlsa 

581 

Germans 

445 

Anstrians 

879 

PortnirneM 

84 

Bel^ans 

67 

Danes 

64 

Dnteh 

BoMfans 

6 

Greeks  and  Turks. 

11 

Anf>flricMIS.* ..,    .'.44          X    .. 

81 

YariooB 

898 

Total 

88,708 

86,648 

^  This  nentraltty  elaose  was  tnggMtod  sod  urged  by  tbs 
United  Stotesmlniater. 
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The  PrBSldent  of  the  Republic  ie  Brigadier-  Seflor  Don  Jolio  Carri£.    The  ConsDl-Oeneral 

General  Don  Julio  A.  Rooa  (inangarated  Ooto-  (at  New  York)  for  the  American  Union  is 

ber  12,  1680),  and  the  Yioe-President,  Don  Sedor  Don  C&rlos  Carranza.    The  Gorernora 

Franoiaco  R,  Madero.    The  Cabinet  was  com-  of  tbe  several  proTinces,  etc.,  were : 

posed  of  the  foiiowingminiatera;  Tnterior,Dr.  BnrnoiAjm     m  D  Row. 

A.  del  Vise;  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  Bernardo  de       Mioi-woftt.  )nt«tar..,iir.cfr»oiA.D-AiDi»i  Oct, 

Irigoyen;  Finance,  Dr.  Jnan  Jos*  Romero;*  c.^™.°!.^'.°"":::::  m'j  Sd?i^""^' 

Justice.  Pahlio  Worship,  and  Public  Tnstrac-  c4T*ib«,  M,  Jm™  otmuL 

tion.  Dr.  M.  D.  Pizarro;  War  and  tbe  Navy,  %^^ i^ic^eMSS. 

Dr.  B.  Victorica.  jgjay !'.'.'.!'.'.'.'.'.'.'.!".".Po»i»inMt*. 

The  AfRentine  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  If^^ evlSIT' 

Uinister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Dnit<id  States  fI,]tli.™!.','.'.'!*V.'.'.'.!.*.*.iDr.Ml'oiiit' 

and  Great  Britain  is  Dr.  Manuel  R.  Oarria.  SMJnim a. on. 

The  Arpintine  «Aarp«  d-ajfoi™  in  the  United  ^Su?! It^lt^ii, 

States,  dnring  the  absence  of  the  Minister,  is  9utii«adai'Eiura!!!!!!!!j!Qiiiia. 


iratirtthP 


Pnridul  Bin,  bat  Hit  Ketpttd.  Fadwonlt Coloiitl  A. 


OnoaTtniUrj Cnlunell'.  BoMh. 
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The  United  stotM  ifinirter  resident  is  Gen-  |-s5'««;idt;i^bi::::::;:::::::::::::::  *'^^ 

era!  Thomas  O.  UsboriL  Brldfos  and  highways si,8a3 

The  Argentine  army  comprised,  exclusive    SubaTdies  lo  provincial  goT«n»iii«it» M,488 

of  the   National   Guard,  7,208  men,  as  fol-    }S!g!£a?L;;^v:.- iJT,tw 

lows:  8,865  foot;  horse,  2,574;  artillery, 764.    LcSriaiatan sot^SM 

There  were  5  generals  of  brigade,  14  colonels-    PjMo^iMtnwtian to,4T7 

major,  26  colonels,  126  lieutenant-colonels,  181  pabiio  Wonhip  !!!!.'.*!.*.'.'!!.*.*!.**..'!!*.!'.!!!     '. !       las^i 

serffeant  -  majors,  and   568  officers  of  other    Army •5JJ«S!? 

grades.  Agriculture 8,820 

The  navy,  in  August,  1881,  was  composed    KaUways 888,909 

of  27  vessels:  2  steam  ironclads,  6  gunboats,  pJbS?wwS!7*'!!7;:::::::::::::::::::::::';:     St&n 

2  steam  torpedoes,  12  steamers  transformed  BaUwayguarantMsV/.l'.V///////.'. '.'.'.'.'.'/.'.'.'.*''*      828,606 

into  war-vessels,  8  transports,  and  2  saU  of  the  g^SSfSid^riiSSSTUoY                H^tu^      ^^ 

line,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  12,000.  an  dST.."?.??!^.™.".??!?^^              T^i9,«a 

armament  of  88  guns,  and  manned  with  2  mu    ^  n  «.•      *  vi         u-vi.  ^i.      -*s     *  j 

chiefs  of  squadron,  5  colonels,  8  lieutenant-  The  following  tables  exhibit  the  estimated 

colonels,  6  majors,  7  captoinC26  lieutenants.  ^^'^'^^^^  ^""^  expenditure  for  1881 : 

22  students,  43  midshipmen,  7  pay-masters,  aivxim. 

26  engineers,  900  seamen,  including  officers.     Import  dutka ^^S'SSS'SS! 

200  infantry  and  artillery  (National  Guard),  1  wiSoSL  iSii:::::;:;:;::::;:::::::::::::::   ^So;??? 

torpedo  section  comprising  8  commandants,  8    Bumped  paper,  etc 660^ooo 

subaltern  officers,  and  80  privates.    Before  the  ^^Sij^t^*?^.^:: ::::::::::::;;::;;;;       ^000 

end  of  the  year,  however,  the  number  of  ves-    Baiiwaya .'.".'.'.".*.''.*.'.*.".'.'.*.*.'.*.'.'.*.*.'.'.'!!!.'!       7oo,ooo 

sels  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  new    Jj^S^ ^liooo 

ironclftd,  the  Almirante  Brown,  armed  with  six  po?S»!^*/////.V/.'.V/.'.* V/.V.V.'.V.'.".'.'.'.*////.V.        8o!ooo 

40-pounder  breech-loading  g^ns,  of  new  model,    Sundries'./. 1,000,000 

on  automatic  carriages;  eight  8-inch  ll^-ton  ,^^^^ $i9,898,'rn 

breech- loading  Armstrong  guns,  also  of  new  '""" 

model,  firing  projectiles  of  180  pounds  weight,  ixpwditubi. 

with  90  battering  charges,  anS  a  number  of    ^*"J»*^^?:;;5irAkta; ^^^^ 

smaller  guns.    The  8-inch  guns,  so  mounted        ••      oriiii«oioe 9,516,646 

that  two  can  be  fired  straight  ahead  and  three  "      «'  iJ^?  ^J? "*  ^"**'*'  ^^^  ^'     ijn&jm 

on  each  broadside,  are  described  as  surpassing  »      ©r  war  and  iSe  Ha?y*. !;*.;!;!!;;;.*;;;.".     m^400 

in  range  all  the  guns  hitherto  mounted  in  the  

British  navy,  and  inferior  to  only  a  few  in  pen-  T***^ iw.sss,!*! 

etrative  power.    There  is  a  naval  school  and  Almost  every  item  of  the  foregoing  tables  is 

a  school  for  cabin-boys,  and  at  Z4rate  there  indicative  of  continued  financial  prosperity, 

is  an  arsenal  In  the  first  place,  the  relatively  small  deficit 

The  national  revenue  and  expenditure  for  observed  on  comparing  the  total  revenue  and 

the  fiscal  year  1879-*80  has  been  officially  re-  the  total  expenditure  for  1879-^80,  and  which 

ported  as  follows :  would  in  all  likelihood  be  covered  by  the  rev- 

BxvxKux.  ^nno  derived  from  the  capital,  is  the  more 

importdnties $19,844,788  striking  as  the  Treasury  was  called  upon  in 

w25?aSi''Si^:;;;::;;;:..v.v.:.\;::;::::.\v:   ^m%  ^^»*  yj.""  ^  '^TL^l^I^^'^^^'^.^^^'^fA''^ 

BtamMd  paper,  etc 51^894  amounting  to  $8,681,243.    Then  the  yield  of 

tS**     h" %M5  the  custom-house  department  was  $15,732,101, 

S2t3Si;*eW.V.*.y/.*.*.'.*.'/.!'.'.'.;**.'.. ".**.*.*.'.*.;        hSU  agalost  $18,150,824  for  the  year  immediately 
sSiwaya.. .!....'.'.'.'.'*.'.'.'.'.'.*.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'       604,648  preceding,  thus  showing  an  increase  of  $2,- 
^^^'^ ^^^-•^s  581,277,  or  little  less  than  one  half  of  the  en- 
Total |8i,468|040  tire  national  revenue  of  the  Unit^  States  of 

Colombia,  although  the  population  of  this  latter 

xzPKHDrruBi.  country  exceeds  that  of  the  Argentine  Repub- 

^-^^^SPfSf^Aflto •*^S*m  He  by  more  than  500,000.    And  again,  in  the 

••      of  Finance .'..\V.'.\\'.\'.V'V..V.     T,5i9l4i8  budget  for  1881,  the  proposed  appropriation 

**      «'J"ttgPuWte  WoiBhip.  PubUo  In-  for  public  inrtruction  was  set  down  at  $941,- 

*»      ofWunA^'iim'.[[y////////.'.'.'',     8!984,95T  496,  whilc  the  actual  Outlay  upou  that  impor- 

Bondriea  (Indndlng  taiariea,  ete.) .'  .'.'.'.'.'.*.*'.'.'.'.'. .'      l,989iiM8  tant  branch  of  the  public  service  was  but  $732,- 

•mtalordinaiy  expenditure. i^m^  477  in  1880,  almost  a  quarter  of  a  mimonl^^ 

To  which  are  to  be  added:  In  August  last,  the  minister  laid  before  Con- 

'      SSS^^IbtJ^'ST?^ ^off  ^^^^  ^^*  budget  for  1882,  in  which  he  esti- 

liatuieddebtt  trom  18T8  .*.'.*  .'.'.*.'!!  7,009,991      8.681,848  mates  the  customs  receipts  at  $18,785,000,  in- 

-— dnding  an  additional  duty  of  one  per  cent  on 

^^^^^^ |aft,476,678  all  imports  and  exports  already  subject  to  duty. 

The  following  are  among  the  more  impor-  We  subjoin  the  schedules  of  this  latest  budget, 

tant  items  of  expenditure  comprised  in  the  lat-  in  which  the  revenue  presents  an  estimated 

ter  table :  total  of  $24,682,000,  and  some  sources  of  rev- 
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enne  are  enumerated  that  are  not  separately 
expressed  in  any  of  the  tables  heretofore  given, 
while  a  small  sarplns  appears  in  place  of  a  deti- 
cit: 

BXYXNUl. 

Imports $18,880,000 

Imports  addlttonal 0^0,000 

Exports 8,860,0U0 

Exports  addittoDsl fieft.000 

Wareboase  fees 880,000 

8tamp«d  paper. 1,250,000 

Uoenses 600,000 

Direct  imports,  deduetliiff  40  per  cent  for  edacs- 

tlon 720,000 

Post-Offloe. 000,000 

Telegraphs SSO,000 

light-hoases 40,000 

Unalth  InspectloD 14,000 

Woods  and  forests 80,000 

Jadiolal  aaetions 40,000 

Judicial  deposits : 100.000 

Water-works 800,000 

Notaries 12,000 

Interest  on  Eastern  Argentine  BsUroad  shares..  11<1,000 

Interest  on  state  Uoes 7&\000 

Ooano 10,000 

Sondries 800,000 

Total $24,082,000 

EXPENDITUCI. 

MlnistiT  Of  the  Interior $8,090,773 

of  Foreign  Afbirs 158,2S0 

"       ofFlnance 12,074,402 

*'       of  Justice,  Pnblio  Worship,  and  PabUc 

Instruction 1,092,684 

''       ofWarandtheNayy. 6,48^900 

Total $24,618,064 

The  funded  national  debt  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  was  reported  in  November,  1881,  at 
$107,082,592,  and  those  of  the  provinces  at 
$29,689,047,  constituting  a  total  funded  debt 
of  $187,681,689,  or  $57  per  capita  approximate- 
ly. The  foreign  debt  comprises  $82,865,980  na- 
tional, and  $2,611,820  provincial  (exclusive  of 
the  Buenos  Ay  res  debt  assumed  by  the  nation). 
It  is  proper  here  to  transcribe  the  following 
extract  from  President  Roca*s  special  message 
to  Congress,  under  date  of  September  28, 1881, 
on  the  subject  of  the  so-called  $100,000,000  loan 
for  the  conversion  of  those  debts.  The  total 
amount  proposed  to  be  converted  is  $76,588,- 
828,  and  the  effect  of  the  scheme  would  be  to 
reduce  the  present  annual  service  (interest  and 
amortization)  from  $8,570,482  to  $5,414,187. 

ToTHB  CovoREss  OF  THB  Natxoit:  Jf  it  wqs  In  cbt- 
lier  days  neooHsaiy  to  diacass  tho  prerogative  which 
a  nation  eigoys  of  paying  off  Its  debts  at  any  moment, 
that  right  is  now,  at  least,  an  undisputed  fact.  The 
most  advanced  nations  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States  of  America  have  exercised  it  amply,  when  com- 
patible with  the  situation  and  public  mterosts  of  the 
country.  The  question  of  convenience  is  evident, 
since  with  a  lesser  sum  the  state  can  meet  its  obli^Fo- 
tions  to  its  creditors,  and  is  enabled  at  the  same  time 
to  attend  to  the  usual  public  service,  under  a  reduced 
system  of  taxation  in  the  country,  or  place  a  larger 
capital  to  increase  the  wealth,  comfort,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  nation.  The  opportune  moinent  to  realize 
these  operations  depends  on  a  combination  of  many 
circumstances  and  complicated  elements,  not  easily 
deHned  and  specified,  but  which  show  in  their  results, 
ny  the  improved  credit  of  the  state  and  the  facilities 
for  Bolviujf  financial  problems,  that  the  opportunity 
has  arrived  to  effect  the  va^t  operation  of  consolidation 
of  the  debt,  in  order  to  make  it  less  onerous  and  more 
reliable  for  the  sake  of  the  creditor.  I  believe  that 
tills  moment  has  come  for  our  oountry,  and  every  day 


it  is  beinff  more  felt,  and  I  therefore  hope  that  the 
appended  Dill  will  meet  with  your  approbation.  Al- 
low me  to  present  to  you  a  statement  of  the  home  and 
foreign  debt  of  the  nation,  that  you  mav  with  all  ac- 
curacy appreciate  the  bill  which  I  have  numed  on  the 
subject.  The  following  table  shows  how  the  public 
debt  will  stand  on  the  81st  of  December  of  the  present 
year,  and  also  the  different  dates  when  the  several 
emissions  will  be  extinguished,  should  their  present 
service  be  continued : 


FOBXrON  DKBT. 


£iifrllshk»ii,18S4: 
Original  boods.  I 
Deferred  bonds. ) 

EDgHBhloan,  1BS8... 

EngUsbkwD,  isn... 

ProviDciftl  loan,  1870. 

Provincial  loan,  18T8. 

Bailwajr  loan 

Totol...-. 


£128,815 

214,500 
fiS5,134 
78,279 
144,5fi8 
178,640 


£1,254,821^ 


J1S96 
(  1690 
1887 
1890 
1908 
190S 
1914 


INTERNAL  DEBT. 


National  pabUe  ftrnda,  law  of  No- 
vember IS,  1868 

National  pablio  ftinda,  law  of  Octo- 
ber 1,1860 

National  pabHo  ftands,  law  of  Octo- 
ber 21, 1876 

Bridges  and  rood  stock 

Debt  tn  ibreiffners 

Treaanry  billa 

Treasnrr  bills 

Proyincial  pablie  Amds 


Total. 


$U80,028  48 
S89,999  99 

84,788  00 
180,730  00 

81,848  00 
649,703  00 
130,000  00 

60,828  00 


$8,570,482  58 


Exttn- 
gdclMd 


1882 

1910 
1895 
189T 
1902 
1906 
1894 


The  national  bonds  of  the  law  of  November  16, 1868, 
will  be  extinguished : 

First  series $^000,000  la  1891 

Beoondaerles 5,100,000"  1918 

Thirdsttles 6,148,264  ''  1949 


In  this  table  are  not  included  the  emission  of  $1,- 
420,060  (law  of  the  5th  of  November,  1872),  to  pay 
the  shares  of  the  National  Bank  subscribed  by  the 
Government,  nor  the  116,000,000  lately  created  by 
Cong|reBS  to  close  the  account  of  the  nation  with  the 
Provincial  Bank.  The  special  object  of  eadi  of  tJiese 
laws,  and  the  special  conditions  of  tho  issuing  of  the 
loans,  besides  their  bearing  5  per  cent  interest,  render 
it  unnecessary  to  take  the  same  into  consideration.  I 
also  consider  that  they  should  not  be  included  in  the 
conversion,  and  therefore  they  do  not  appear  in  Ar^ 
tide  III  of  the  project,  neither  do  the  deterred  three 
per  cent  bonds  created  to  pay  overdue  interest  on  the 
1824  loan,  nor  the  home  deot  created  by  the  law  of  Ist 
of  October.  1860.  The  relatively  low  interest  of  those 
bonds  renden  any  explanation  unnecessary  in  refer- 
ence to  them ;  and,  as  the  last  will  be  all  paid  off  by 
amortization  before  the  end  of  next  year,  I  have 
deemed  it  unnecessary  to  include  them,  the  more  so 
OS  their  amount  is  now  comparatively  insi^fniflcant. 
Thus,  the  total  amount  of  home  and  foreign  debts 
is  to  be  converted  into  76,588,828  hard  dollars.  If  all 
tho  bondholdera  accept  the  equitable  and  even  advan- 
tageous terms  of  conversion  offered  to  them,  should 
vou  pass  the  project,  the  result  will  be  as  follows: 
The  interest  and  amortization  on  the  public  debt, 
which  now  cost  $8,607,482,  will  be  reduced  to  $5,414,- 
187,  and  this  will  be  further  reduced  by  $289,999  be- 
fore the  end  of  1882 ;  and.  in  1890.  when  the  deferred 
bonds  of  the  1824  loan  will  be  paid  off,  the  total  ser- 
vice of  the  debts  will  be  an  annual  saving  of  $748,041 

^  Bedaoed  to  dollars  at  the  rate  of  4-88  per  pound  ateriine, 
6,128,526-48  bard  doIUrs. 
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in  interest  and  $2,896,242  in  amortization.    This  re-  don  loan  for  Bimilar  purposes  of  £2,450,0(H) 

duotion  wilL  I  consider,  oompensate  for  the  advan-  ^^3  placed  at  91  per  cent.     Both  these  prices 

taoes  offered  to  the  bondholders,  who,  on  the  other  „^^^    ui^u  *^»  a  ^v««   «««♦    A»»AYifSnA  L%ano 

hSd,  in  addition  to  the  premiuis,  wiil  have  the  se-  ^^^ .  *^  8^  {^^  ^  t?^',?®?*  Argentine  loans, 

curity  that  their  bonds  can  not  be  converted  for  ten  especially  when  the  old  loan  was  at  par  or  a 


oaan,  atpar;  and,  in  tois  case,  itninJc  tne  new  0  per  «»»**vw  •»"«  mwtj  «»wMi«juMftvaT«  »u«au«Q  «»><««  v. 

cent  bonds  can  be  nesotiAted  at  a  price  that  will  give  the  old  loan  is  rapidly  paying  those  bonds  off 

the  same  results  as  the  voluntarv  conversion  offered  at  par.     The  1868  6  per  cent  loan  has  already 

to  the  present  bondholders.     The  operation  can  be  \^qqj^  Dearly  paid  off,  and  will  be  entirely  ex- 

oamed  out  m  a  lump,  or  successively,  as  may  suit  the  4^„-..,:„k«^  k^  1  qqo      Th^^^^fr^wa,    *\ir^a,  a  r^^ 

interests  of  the  stotli    and  if,  by  some  inconceivable  tinguished  by  1889.    Therefore,  those  6  per 

error,  the  bondholders  totally  or  partiy  refuse  to  con-  cents  can  ne^er  go  to  much  premmm.^    JtJut 

▼ert  voluntarily,  in  a  verv  short  time  the  increase  of  the  new  6  per  cent  loan,  whose  secarity  is  jast 

Sublio  and  pnvate  wealtii,  and  the  elements  at  the  as  good,  has  an  uccnmalative  sinking  fund  of 

isDosal  of  the  nation,  wm  show  ^t  the  country  has  j  p^^  cent,  which  discharges  the  principal  at 

Bumcient  means  wherewith  to amortue,  in  a  short  time.  ^^J;.     ©oi  ««™      Tk>,^««#™  4^w^«J\^,>,r^A^ ^«^ 

at  least  tiie  most  onerous  of  its  debts.    The  credit  o^  par  in  83i  years.    Therefore,  these  bonds  may 

the  country  at  home  and  abroad  is  rapidly  reaohuur  reach  a  higher  premmm  than  the  old,  for  their 

the  level  it  has  a  right  to.    Our  debts  reli^ously  p^  time  of  repayment  at  par  is  mnoh  more  distant, 

even  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  difficulties,  brought  Xhe  credit  of  the  Argentines  being  so  sonnd, 

abroad,  and  conaequentiy  our  credit  is  improved  and  should  have  thought  that  6  per  cents  could 

increased.                                JULIO  A.  BOCA.  have  been  placed  at  par.    The  Buenos  Ayres 

JuAH  Josi  BoMSBo.  Great  Southern  Railway  6  per  cent  debenture 

It  was  regarded  as  probable  that  the  project  '"<^^,  *»  »»  .^^O  with  the  dividend  JMt  off, 

would  be  piMed,  there  being  a  majority  in  its  f^  *^«  Central  Argentine  Bailwaj  8  per  cent 

favor  in  both  Houses.    Another  iraportint  biU  debenture  stock  at  the  same  price,  at  which 

brought  during  the  session  was  one  tor  the  the  pnrchaser  only  gets  6  per  cent  for  his  mon- 

abolition  of  forced  inconvertible  paper  money,  ^^V.^^'  government  security  may  never  rtand 

and  the  snooess  of  which  was  looked  forward  «°  '^'8^  " '^i'.i"'''^'. Av'  *'^«'"®  would  have 

to  as  all  but  certain;   indeed,  the  sanguine  been  a  wide  difference  if  the  government  6  per 

went  so  far  as  to  pr^ict  the  wtorn  to  specie  f^^  "^^  ^'^  been  placed  at  par,  the  railway 

payments  by  the  en^  of  the  year.  «  E^f  «"»*»  commanding  30  per  cent  premium. 

"We  are  in  the  habit,"  writes  a  BritUh  The  new  departure  m  Argentine  foreign  oora- 

financier,  "  of  saying  the  number  of  paper  dol-  T^?tI^^f"T,^ '"  '**?    ^""°»^  Oyclop»dia  " 

lars  to  the  pound  has  fallen  10,  from  149,  at  f»'  ^^  (Pr  21),  namely,  an  excess  of  exports 

which  they  were  this  time  last  year,  to  189;  ^^^'  '"P^J^  '"^«d  in  a  stiU  higher  de^ee  in 

but  a  telegram  has  been  receivii  tiiis  week  ^^^,  '«"  '<l"°J>»8  <*«  ^^^  •""*^«^  to  in  that 

informing  us  that  they  have  very  recently  de-  T»'nn>o-       .»bips  now  leave  our  ports,    re- 

soended  to  127,  or  only  6  above  par,  the  par  '"wks  President  Kooa,  "with  what  we  for- 

value  of  the  paper  dollars  being  123  to  the  "^''^  imported,  and  each  snocMSive  year  we 

pound.    We  have  long  said  that  paper  and  J*?  ■?^'«»''P'^J>«*'?.«P?'5-    H««"<"«' 

gold  in  the  Argentine  country  would  come  to  *«>»  =  f'^  *<>«»»  »'  *"  *]!*PP"f  ?*"?,  *,''«*. w^' 

a  level,  as  they  have  in  the  United  States.   Pa-  ^'^  between  January  16th  and  April  16th  this 

Ser  has  now  arrived  at  that  standard,  saving  6  7^'                       .                                      , 

oUarson  122.     The  fact  is  most  important  .  A*^*™*  *^®S ."?  P.^Lf^^'^T^*'*  T**^ 

to  the  railway  and  tramway  interests  of  that  I"  ^V^^i^L"  **  *°^*..*'*  ^2?*.'*°  December  32, 

country.    It  is  also  important  to  the  country  }^^-  J*'^„r"^^*"  *"*  '■*'"*'''®^  •*"  *" 

itself;  and  ite  creditors.    It  affords  a  further  ^«i*°»ber,  1880.   „      ^      ^,       , 

assurance,  if  any  were  wanted,  of  the  perfect  Thesnbjoined  toblesshow  thevaln«i,8ouroM, 

good  faith  of  the  Argentines  toward  their  «nd  destinations,  respectively,  of  the  exports 

bondholders.    When  their  6  per  cent  bonds  «nd  imports  for  1880: 

were  at  80,  they  never  failed  to  pay  the  full  ^^^                    wrons                   vaian. 

interest  and  apply  the  heavy  sinking  fund.         b^„„ * |j.«^ 

flow,  that  those  cloudy  days  have  passed  away,         Bmii ^88a,iioo 

the  country  is  at  peace,  prosperity  in  a  full         ^^ soalooo 

blaze,  and  money  matters  are  easy,  of  course  o«nn«iiy.!. '.'".'.'.".'.'.';.'.'.".'.'! !!;."!."!    si^.ooo 

the  case  of  the  bondholders  is  better  than  ever.         OnttBriuia is,io8,ooo 

The  old  6  per  cents  have  reached  a  premium.  Jtai^.::;.:".;.:".'.".".:"".::".:::::'.:    tjnlooo 

Bat  we  can  not  say  that  the  Argentines  have  FkngasKiiiii"."!!!!!!.!!!.!!'.!'.!!."      eoijMt 

managed  their  flnancial  matters  well  as  to  V^^^i^i^"::"-::"::::"::-    ^SS 

raising  new  loans.    The  recent  Fans  loan  of         Uruguay 8,188,000 

£3,000,000  ($12,000,000)  for  railway  extension         ?»?*^^*«L.- iSl'JJS 

was  raised*  at  82,  and  the  more  recent  Lon-  StolStS!!;?;;;;.';;;;;;;;;;;. ;;;;;.';    2.9to;ooo 

•  Oetobmr,  198a  ToUl f44,0M,000 
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DMifaatioDi.                EXPORTS.                  Taiwi.  faaye  to  legiflUite  on  the  «ttribut6s.  meuiB,  And  antboi^ 

Belgium $18,808,000  i^  of  the  nation— to  great  was  tne  want  of  a  pemuir- 

Brazil 1,928,000  nent  capital  for  the  republic.    Now  you  may  make 

Clilll 1,878,000  laws  in  nOl  liberty,  knowing  that  they  will  be  obeyed, 

^^oM ^KS*SJ2  and  without  oonaulting  anything  but  oommon  aenae. 

SSjBriiiita MS'Suo  juBtioe,  and  expdiency,  or  fearing  that  any  proyind^ 

jJJ^           Jlfislooo  governor  ihould  enter  theee  halla  to  protest  against  or 

Pangoay..'  .*!!!!!!.'!! .' .       .* ! .  i . .!.!..!         48,000  dictate  your  measurea. 

Bpaln '..*.*..*. 1,188,000  The  Executive  ia  in  perfect  aooord  with  the  autbori- 

United  States 4,981,000  lies  ofall  the  provinces,  and  not  even  the  sliffhtest  hitch 

Uragiiay H!^^  has  occurred  in  the  working  of  the  liberal  and  oom- 

Wjstlndler. ^»ilffl  plicated  laws  of  our  political  system.    Thelaworder- 

^!Si^       89»000  &  national  intervention  in  Rioja  resulted  in  a  speedy 

*     *  and  Batis&ctory  solution,  thanks  to  the  dear  terms  in 

Total $58,497,000  which  the  orders  of  Congress  were  expressed,  and  the 

tact  and  prudence  of  the  commissioner  appointed. 

On  comparing  these  two  tables,  the  balance  i  feel  pleasure  in  telling  tou  that  the  republic  is 

of  trade  in  favor  of  the  republic  in  1880  is  on  the  best  terms  with  all  foreign  powera.    We  can 

observed  to  hare  been  $12,481,000,  against  «"^y  keep  so,  as  the  ftindamental  principle  of  our 

$2,898,000  in  1879.    To  the  nsnal  list  of  Ar-  SS^Sti.ie'^^^r'"''^^^^'"  "*''• 

gentine  export  staples*  have  been  added  some  The  Executive  and  the  whole  oountir  have  wit- 

new  articles,  as,  for  instance,  ostrich-feathers,  nessed  with  profound  sorrow  the  horrible  drama  on 

of  which  72,229  kilogrammes  were  shipped  in  the  Pacific,  the  ruin  of  two  sister  republics,  and  the 

1880,  of  the  value  of  $156,000.  «"J^  ^JJK  ^^^^^  three  nations  of  Qie  same  blood, 

tka  <.k:*v.^;.«»  •«.^»^*n^nf .\>f  «k/v  ».«s^n<.  ^^^.  ^"^  should  be  united  for  mutual  advancement,  in- 

The  shipping  movements  at  the  vanons  porta  .^^  ^f  ^^^^^^  ^^  otii^r  to  pieces.    For  Uiis  reLwn 

were  as  follows  m  1880 :  the  mediation  of  the  United  States  Qovemment  in 

NuDbv  of  immIi          Aggnpite  towng*.  October  laat  was  so  joyfully  hailed  by  public  opinion. 

«^^^^.j8team«a...  .  8,617 902,290  We  had  a  right  to  hope  that  such  a  powertUl  and  re- 

jsmtorea.i  8ai]ii|g.reaa6la  8,147  808,187  spected  nation  would  be  able  to  bring  about  peace  be- 

cSMrad*  JS*?f!™*"--v  ?»11? 822,882  tween  the  belligerents,  and  only  when  it  liuleddidl 

^''««~  •  1  SaiUng-yeiiiela  1,022 981,948  deem  it  ri^ht  to  make  a  fteah  rttempt  at  copdlUtipn, 


ittempt  _   

aggregating   190  miles.      Of   telegraph    lines  tciference.    The  Miniate  of  Fordgn  Affaire  will 

there  were,  in  1877, 4,848  mOes  (8,865  miles  of  Pprt  to  you  the  result  of  this  ne«otiation.     The 

which  were  the  property  of  the  state),  with  S?^«™"«^  9f  P«™  .■"^,?*'^|?!f  '^^^^  ^^\^ 
««  ..i.,^^^.4.^  ^#  o  oofr  j1:i^-  ^0  -r^-^-  Ti.^  *!"■  country,  denouncmg  the  bitter  character  of  the 
an  aggregate  of  9,887  miles  of  wires.  The  ^^^  ^^  pWsting  agSnst  the  terms  ot  peace  pro- 
number  of  dispatches  in  1879  was  242,259,  of  posed  by  Chili.  Inits  turn  the  Chilian  Qovemment 
which  42,686  were  official ;  the  receipts  having  eent  us  the  protocols  of  the  conferences  at  Arica,  ex- 
been  $165,266,  and  the  expenditores  $169,266.  plaining  ita  line  of  action,  and  dechuingthat  itsought 

In  1879  the  number  of  letter.  ttiatpM^ed  S^r^^^T^ti^iy^ii}^?  ^i^' W5 

through  the  post-office  was  6,696,828,  of  which  at    The  reclamations  made  by  the  legations  of  the 

1,494,854  were  official ;  and  that  of  packages  belligerents  here  have  been  impartially  attended  to, 

of  printed  matter  11,152,089,  of  which  457,918  with  due  reffard  to  the  exigenciea  of  those  at  war  and 

were  to  or  from  foreign  countries.  ^«  "^^^J^  tiiose  who,  in  peace  and  tranquillity,  re- 

r\    i.u              •         i»  Ai              •         ^  ry  tnMp  Btnctlv  neutru. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  Congress,  ^he  ColSmbian  Qovemment  asked  us  to  send  a 
May  8,  1881,  President  Roca,  m  a  long  but  repreeentative  to  the  oonferenoe  at  Panama,  to  intro- 
nnasually  interesting  message,  presented  an  ducethe  principle  of  arbitration  into  American  inter- 
elaborate  sketch  of  the  country  under  its  va-  national  Uw.    t)ur  relationn  witii  Bnudl  are  perfedL 

rloae  «pect»-politicaI,  financial,  commercial,  S^^JJeST^SrtTe'^o.n^'^tS^'^p^aSt 

industrial,  and  intellectual.     Here  follow  a  few  fo^  the  droumspection  and  foresight  of  both  Govem- 

brief  extracts  from  that  document :  monts.  We  must  definitely  settio  our  boimdariea  with 

MsssBS.  SxvATOBS  AKD  DEPUTIES :  As  you  are  aware,  ?**  IPP*"?:    ^*  i"'  J?^?  work,  and,  once  the  divid- 

peaoe,  order,  and  complete  liberty,  with  eveiy  pros-  ^  Ime,  through  mystenpus  and  deserted  foreata^  la 

pcot  of  a  long  duration,  prevail  t&  over  tiie  republic,  t™ced,  the  science  and  civiluation  of  both  countnee 

Sid  our  credit  has  reaoh^  eveiy  countrv  and  market  TA^^^^^'SH.^.  °*^  ^®"'  ^}'^^ty  ^  Tf*  ^^'^ 

in  Europe,  where  tiiev  are  at  la^  berinning  to  believe  ^d  days  for  BoHvia  wo  can  also  settie  our  boundanea 

that  wellave  reached  tiie  yeare  of^scretion  and  com-  Jitii  her.    Wenunntainwitii  Uroguay  the  good  rela- 

mon  sense.    The  uncertainty  ui  which  we  were  livmg,  ^^  na^H"^  between  nations  whose  blood  and  mtor- 

even  fai  times  which  were  apparentiy  the  most  traS-  <«*»  "?  »<^®i^'.S^  •"/  differences  tiiat  arise  are 

qua,  haa  been  sucoeeded  bv  a  most  boundless  con-  promptiy  settied  wUh  good-will  on  botib  sides.    Pwar 

fidence  in  tiie  ftiture.    LUe,  movement,  a  spirit  of  guayhaa  broken  off  her  (wmmeroud  tre^ 

progress,  and  a  love  of  work*  have  spru2g  up  in  all  country  and  Braal,  but  tins  shall  not  alter  our  wishes 

parts.    The  provinoea  are  no  longer  armed  in  defense  for  her  prospwity.                        , 

^tiieir  autonomy  or  agdnat  revolution,  but  are  occu-  ^  The  Holy  See,  and  tihe  Amencan  and  EuropMn 

pied  in  political,  sodid;  and  economic  reorganization,  Go^f™menta,  send  us  frequent  proofii  of  fiiendAip. 

fmprove^admiiJi8tration.agriculture, irrigation, roads,  ^  J?l[  ^?:,^o«.r?  ^^  ^^  ^^7^^  coiivcntiona 

bsnks,  and  all  kinda  of  improvementa.  ^^ich  wiU  consohdato  our  good  relations  with  those 

The  session  before  you  is  ftdl  of  work  to  be  done,  powers. 

It  i»  as  if  we  were  a  people  newly  bom,  as  you  will  ^  I  ?»▼•  the  utmost  oonfldenoe  in  tiie  rectitude  of  our 

,_  w. 1 1 fbrdgn  policy.    Nothing  shall  divert  us  from  the  pnn- 

•  Sm  "  Annaal  Cyelo|MBdia**  ftar  1880,  p.  SI.  dple  of  peace  abroad  and  the  firm  assertion  of  our 
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rights.    Our  natiTB  Umd,  whole  and  without  •  ttain,  promises  to  be  effectiye,  if  enforoed  rigoroosl  j, 

■hjUl  link  us  equally  with  the  past  and  the  future.  ^  [^  diminishing  a  class  of  crimes  for  which  the 

ov25!'w°S^L':'tS2^?l.llfrp»"L'IS^?*JS  SUto  h«  bo^e  an  e^  «putation     It  i.  the 

flnnly  eatablished.    The  reoeipta  at  the  custom-houae  BO-called     pistol  bill,"  which  makes  it  a  mis- 

in  the  capital  for  the  last  bIz  months  exceed  by  1,045,-  demeanor,  punishable  by  a  heavy  fine,  to  sell 

600  hard  dollars  those  in  the  same  period  of  the  pre-  or  to  keep  for  sale,  or  to  faraish  in  whatever 


what  we  formerly  impoited,  and  every  year  we  have  regulatioQ  navy  revolver.    It  also  pro 

some  new  production  to  export    Here  ia  one  fact:  carrying  of  deadly  weapons  of  any  sort,  except 

4,000  tona  of  flax  shipped  at  the  Kiachuelo  between  the  wearer  be  on  his  own  premises,  or  on  a 

J^iSn»a,'SilJSS,^;iy?^J|S56.S9r«?SS  ioamey  «,  be  «.  omcer  of  the  k..    Officer. 

Central  Argentine  Railway  ia  now  beginning  to  return  and  justices  of  the  peace  are  subject  to  hke 

what  it  received  as  guarantee.    The  balance  in  favor  penalties  for  neglecting  to  arrest  or  to  enter- 

of  government  in  IfiSo  was  $180,998.    The  shares  are  tain  proceedings  under  the  act. 

at  a  premium  m  London.    The  mint  U  ilnished^and  ^  j^^  ^  protect  the  public  against  nnquali- 

migbt  have  been  at  work,  but  the  Executive  decided  ^    ,  «^Ji^«i  V*.-^*:*:^*^..:  -^^«;™  «^^.«  ^^..^n 

to  wait  to  lay  before  you  sime  measures  to  meet  diffl-  ^^.  medical  practitioners  requires  etery  person 

oulties  that  have  arisen  since  you  passed  the  coinage  desiring  to  practice  as  a  physician  or  surgeon 

acL    The  abolition  of  forced  ourrenc:^  and  a  uniform  to  prove  his  or  her  qualifications  before  a 

droulating  medium  are  of  primary  mterest  to  the  county  board,  and  to  be  registered  in  the  office 

country.    Foro«i  currency  and  privUjges  are  against  ^  ^          ^      j    j^     Peiwns  denied  registry 

the  spirit  of  a  free  government  and  the  Constitution,  ''*'      j  wuuw/  vtvia..     *  t^xoviu  u^u*^  A^^aoM  j 

which  guarantees  freedom  of  trade  and  mdnstry ;  nuiy  demand  an  ezamiuation,  as  to  their  pro- 

they  also  drive  away  foreign  capital^disturbbumness,  ficiency,  by  a  State  medical  board, 

ana  inflict  enormous  loss  on  the  Treasury.    Every  The  law  relative  to  larceny  was  changed  so 

effort  thi^  CoiMnjss  wid  the  ExecuM  veoan  make  to  free  ^s  ^o  make  theft*  of  property  under  the  value 

^r^7n^^^l^.^T^^^  ofteodoUarspettylarS^nr^^^^^^ 

ftee  fh>m  inconvertible  paper  and  privileges,  there  been  excessively  severe,  thefts  of  above  two 

will  be  an  immense  influx  of  fornsp  money.    Bad  dollars  being  punished  as  grand  larceny, 

coin,  like  the  primitive  languages  of  America,  is  not  Arkansas  is  still  one  of  the  most  backward 

a  ineaM  of  dpliiation,  and,  if  we  have  progressed  in  States  in  educational  facilities.    The  public- 

spite  of  monetary  chaos,  it  la  solely  due  to  the  exu-  "'^™  "*  c*AuwM»ivu«t   Aounibico.     *"^  FJ**'"rr 

berant  vitaUty  of  the  country.  school  appropriations  amount  to  only  $306,000 

The  twelve-million  loan,  authorized  in  October  Uut,  per  annum,  being  considerably  less  in  propor- 

for  ndlway  extension  in  the  interior,  was  suooeasfally  tion  to  the  school  population  than  is  spent  by 

contracted  for  with  Paris  bankere  at  82,  wid  the  works  ^^  ^^her  State.    Congress  has  granted  over 

iS??=^Si.^l^^SrCSiS^^^  l/00,000  acres  of  knd^ArkansS  for  school 

perhaps  in  South  America)  direct,  and  with  special  purposes.    In  some  sections  the  State  fund  is 

commissions.  supplemented  by  liberal  local  levies.    Oonsid- 

The  National  Bank,  reoiganhnd  in  1876.  shares  the  ering  the  facts  that  the  public-school*  system 

SSST'in^^^l  S^^t.  iSSTwmlWu^  WM.w,t  established  UBta  1868.  «id  that  in  1870 

greater  service  \n  the  interior  when  the  monetary  con-  only  75  per  cent  of  the  adult  population  could 

fusion  that  interferes  with  the  circulation  of  its  notes  read  and  write,  substantial  educational  progress 

shall  have  disappeared.  is  being  made.    The  State  tax  for  school  pur- 
poses is  only  two  mills  on  the  dollar.    The 

ARKANSAS.  The  biennial  session  of  the  local  tax  raised  in  the  individual  districts  is  de- 
Legislature  commenced  in  January.  The  fi nan-  terrained  by  popular  vote  every  year  at  an  an- 
cial  affairs  of  the  State  occupied  considerable  nual  school-meeting.  The  tax  usually  voted  in 
attention.  A  State  Board  of  Finance  was  ere-  the  more  progressive  districts  is  five  mills, 
ated,  consisting  of  the  (Governor,  the  Treasurer,  Some  depend  solely  on  the  scanty  allowance 
and  the  Auditor,  and  is  empowered  to  bor-  afforded  by  the  State  fund. 
row  money  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  gov-  A  state  of  violence  and  intimidation,  in  which 
emment  by  pledging  the  State's  bonds,  which  the  authority  of  the  law  was  superseded,  pre- 
shall  not  be  hypothecated  for  a  less  amount  vailed  for  several  months  in  Ferry  County, 
than  three  fourths  of  their  face  value.  The  terminating  in  the  assassination  of  J.  L.  W. 
debt  thus  contracted  is  to  bear  no  higher  rate  Matthews,  editor  of  the  "  Fourche  Valley 
of  interest  than  6  per  cent  per  annum,  and  is  Times.''  The  Judicial  acts  of  Oounty  Judge 
to  be  payable  in  two  years.  A  senatonal  com-  Harris  had  been  murmured  at  by  a  group  of 
mission  was  appointed  to  examine  the  Audi«  citizens,  who  complained  that  the  murdered 
tor's  and  Treasurer's  books,  upon  the  suspicion  man  had  procured  or  influenced  obnoxions  pro- 
of a  default  in  the  Treasurer's  accounts.  That  ceedings.  One  day  a  band  of  armed  men  rode 
officer's  honesty  was  not  impugned,  however,  into  Perry ville,  and  frightened  the  Judge  from 
by  the  instigators  of  the  investigation.  the  bench  by  their  menacing  appearance.    The 

A  law  was  passed,  prohibiting  the  sale  or  Governor  was  appealed  to,  and  General  New« 

giving  away  of  intoxicating  liquors  within  a  ton,  of  the  militia,  visited  the  county,  but  found 

radius  of  three  miles  from  any  church   or  no  outward  evidences  of  lawlessness.    There 

Bohool-house  in  the  State.  were  no  further  disturbances  until  the  evening 

The  Legislature  passed  one  measure  which  in  July  on  which  Matthews  was  shot    Judge 
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Harris  received  at  the  same  time  a  notioe  of  be  nominated  which  shonld  be  sapported  by 
warning  to  leave  the  coonty.  Through  fear,  both  divisions  of  the  partj  unitedly,  and  that  a 
the  sheriff  and  magistrates  refrained  from  in-  resolution  should  be  adopted,  calling  for  a  con- 
stituting proceedings  against  the  suspected  stitutional  convention  for  the  settlement  of  the 
murderers,  appealing  to  the  Governor  to  re-  debt  qaestion.  Every  member  of  the  party 
store  order.  Two  detachments  of  militia  were  should  be  guided  by  his  own  convictions  on  the 
sent  into  the  disturbed  district  to  protect  the  debt  qaestion  in  the  canvass  for  the  Assembly 
civil  officers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  elections,  and  in  his  action  with  reference  to 
The  arrest  and  commitment  of  the  prisoners  the  Constitutional  Convention.  The  Democrat- 
took  place  under  military  guard.  A  guard  of  ic  State  Central  Committee,  in  a  meeting  in  May, 
State  soldiery  was  posted  in  the  town  for  concluded  to  bring  forward  in  the  State  Con- 
several  weeks  to  preserve  order.  Similar  law-  vention  a  proposition  for  an  amendment  which 
less  developments  occurred  in  Polk  County,  would  not  invalidate  the  objectionable  bonds, 
though  of  a  less  serious  character.  Writs  of  but  would  yet  prevent  their  funding  or  pay- 
the  court  were  defied,  and  the  sheriff  threat-  ment  without  the  express  acquiescence  of  the 
ened.  Exhibitions  of  mob-law  have  not  grown  people.  The  purport  of  the  proposed  amend- 
less  frequent  in  Arkansas.  Various  cases  of  the  ment,  by  which  it  is  sought  to  stave  off  the 
infliction  of  vengeance  on  supposed  criminals  question  and  avoid  a  final  committal  of  the 
by  bands  of  lynchers  occurred  in  1881,  as  in  party,  is  expressed  in  the  following  first  draft 
former  years.  Instances  of  the  violent  seizure  to  be  submitted  to  the  party  convention  in  the 
of  prisoners  in  legal  custody,  and  the  wreaking  beginning  of  1882 : 

of  popular  rage  upon  their  persona,  continue  to  i.  Hereafter  the  General  Aaaembly  of  this  Bute  shall 

take  place.    These  manifestations  of  lawless-  be  prohibited  from  makicir  any  settlement  or  a^just- 

ness  accompany,  as  usual,  a  high  rate  of  crime,  P«?*^  <>**  ^^  bonded  debt  oT  this  Btate,  based  on  what 

especiaUy.of  tke  crime,  agiunst  the  perBon  ^o^T^^ wM^T^uif rtdiT u'^taSSi 

Which  sprmg  from  anger  or  revenge,  or  reck-  until  such  adjustment  shaU  have  been  submitted  to 

less  bravado.    The  customary  difficulty  of  pro-  and  voted  upon  by  tiie  qiudified  electors  of  this  Stote 

curing  salutary  convictions  for  serious  assaults  by  the  next  succeeding  general  election  after  such  act 

of  this  character  still  obtains.    There  are  many  ™  "^*°*®^?«^">*°  P."*^'  Vit  ^^^  !TS  "^^^ 

signs,  however,  of  a  rapid  reformation  of  thi  J^^^  S'^l^feStSS^"'^  '' ""'  ^"''*"'  ''"^ 

manners  of  the  people  in  this  respect     This  a.  ThoS  no  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  this  State, 

tendency  is  clearly  reflected  in  the  expressions  which  may  hereafter  be  passed,  making  an  appropria- 

of  the  press,  and  in  the  attitude  of  the  influ-  ^^^  *?  Pfy  ?ff  "^y,F»^  of  the  prindpal  or  interest  of 

ential  cWs  of  citizens..   The  strict  and  judi-  T^' ^^^1^  ^  Wn' «^^^^ 

ciousiy  framed  law  agamst  the  unwarranted  bonds,  or  Holford  bonds,  shall  be  binding  on  the  State 

carrying  of  deadly  weapons,  passed  at  the  last  or  paid  fh>m  the  Treasury  until  such  act  shall  have 

session  of  the  Legislature,  indicates  the  vigor  been  submitted  at  the  next  succeeding  general  election 

of  the  movement    The  recent  temperance  leg-  »ft«i*  ^ch  act  of  appropriation  has  been  P«f.^  to  the 

4<.i»«-;r.n  -u^A  r««  u^  *^..:»^:*««i  ^^4-:^^  *-u^  a^J^^  people,  and  the  same  shall  have  been  ratified  by  a 

isktion  had  for  its  principal  motive  the  desire  SyWty  of  all  the  qualifled  electoni  voting  at  sioh 

to  prevent  violence  and  crime.    An  active  agi-  election ;  and  they  further  recommend  that  no  action 

tation,  which  wins  a  remarkable  moral  and  on  said  indebtedness  be  taken  by  the  General  Assembly 

numerical  support,  is  now  being  carried  on  in  ^^^^^  ^^^  amendment  shall  have  been  submitted  to 

favor  of  stringent  restrictive  or  prohibitory  a  vote  of  the  people. 

enactments  to  suppress  the  liquor-traffic.   This  The  financial  troubles  of  Arkansas  date  from 

movement  takes  rank  with  the  debt  contro-  its  first  erection  into  a  State  in  1836.    A  State 

versy  as  a  leading  political  question.    It  has  its  Bank  was  organized,  and  authorized  to  issue 

root  in  the  determination  to  redeem  Arkansas  $2,000,000  of  bonds,  and  further  credit  was 

from  its  reputation  for  savagery  and  anarchy ;  obtained  by  means  of  a  real-estate  bank,  whose 

although  the  majority  may  condemn  a  prohibi-  $1,500,000  of  bonds  were  guaranteed  by  the 

tory  law,  as  unnecessary  or  impracticable.  State,  and  secured  by  the  public  lands.    Both 

The  question  of  the  repudiation  of  a  part  of  institutions  suspended  payments  in  the  second 

the  bonded  debt  ofthe  State  has rendereaimmi-  year.     This  was  the  commencement  of  the 

nent  a  disruption  of  the  Democratic  party.  The  State  debt,  the  unskillful  management  of  which 

plan  of  resettlement  embodied  in  the  Fishback  has  ever  since  impeded  the  progress  of  the 

amendment,  so  called,  which  was  rejected  in  State.    The  State  debt  matured  in  1862.  Since 

the  general  election  of  1880,  is  earnestly  ap-  the  restoration  of  self-government  in  1869  the 

proved  by  a  large  section  of  the  party,  while  weight  of  public  sentiment  has  favored  the 

the  other  branch  includes  its  most  decided  op-  evasion  of  the  vast  liabilities  which  it  would 

ponents.    Neither  faction  can  sacrifice  their  still  tax  all  the  resources  of  the  State  to  dis- 

liberty  to  speak  and  vote  according  to  their  charge  in  full.    The  debt  contracted  in  waging 

principles  in    this  question,  while   both  are  war  against  the  Federal  Government  was  de- 

equally  anxious  to  preserve  the  party  organiza-  clared  void.    Its  repudiation  was  followed  by 

tion  in  order  to  prevent  the  administration  a  series  of  defaults  on  other  obligations.    The 

from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Republicans,  levee  bonds  were  decided   to  be  unconstitu- 

It  was  proposed,  therefore,  that  at  the  Demo-  tional  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1878,  and  all 

oratic  Convention  of  1882,  a  State  ticket  should  the  railroad-aid  bonds  have  since  been  declared 
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by  the  same  oonrt  to  haye  been  illegally  isftued.  growtli  of  excellent  black- walnnt  will  doubtless 

The  vote  on  the  flahback  amendment,  which  come  into  requisition  as  the  supplies  of  that 

repudiates  the  bulk  of  the  debt  of  Arkansas,  valuable  wood  fail  in  Indiana,  Upper  Canada, 

was  about  61,000  for,  to  41,000  against.    It  was  and  other  northern  districts,  while  the  demand 

declared  not  carried,  because  it  lacked  4,000  of  still  increases.    There  are  seventy  varieties  of 

a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast.    The  liabilities,  useftil  timber  in  Arkansas.    Besides  black- wal- 

considered  not  binding  by  so  large  a  proportion  nut,  there  are  numerous  other  highly-prized 

of  the  citizens  of  tiie  State,  consist  of  about  timber-trees,  which  attain  large  proportions, 

$2,000,000  of  levee  bonds,  $5,000,000  of  rail-  and  grow  in  abundance.     There  are  sevenJ 

way-aid  bonds,  and  other  disputed  liabilities,  varieties  of  the  oak.     The  cherry,  the  bois- 

aggregating  about  $4,000,000.     There  is  an  d*arc,  the  holly,  and  the  maple  furnish  choice 

admitted  debt  amounting  to  some  $5,000,000,  qualities  of  timber.    The  cedar,  the  beech,  the 

over  half  of  which  is  funded.     The  ground  on  poplar,  the  cypress,  the  hickory,  and  the  ash 

which  the  levee  and  railroad  subsidy  were  out-  are  common.    The  yellow  pine  grows  to  large 

lawed  by  the  courts,  and  on  which  they  are  size,  and  its  forests  take  up  one  tenth  of  the 

disclaimed  by  the  people,  is  principally  that  area  of  the  State.    With  2,600  miles  of  navi- 

the  acts  authorizing  their  issue  were  not  passed  gable  rivers,  with  a  greater  length  of  running 

in  the  manner  provided  by  the  State  Oonsti-  water  than  any  other  inUind  State,  the  facilities 

tution.     The  other  class  of  bonds  which  it  is  for  driving  logs  render  the  wealth  of  valuable 

sought  to  exclude,  known  as  the  Holford  bonds,  lumber,  which  clothes  a  greater  part  of  tlie 

were  a  part  of  the  whole  series  issued  under  State's  surface,  easily  accessible.     Walnut  logs 

the  funding  act  in  1870-71.  They  are  objected  have  already  been  shipped  in  large  quantities 

to  on  the  ground  of  general  fraud.    The  other  to  Eastern  manufactories  and  to  England.   The 

funded  bonds  of  the  State  are  recognized  as  price  of  this  favorite  wood  is  constantly  rising, 

valid  by  all  parties.    The  Legislature  in  the  The  lumber  was  at  first  floated  in  rafts,  buoyed 

early  part  of  the  sasuon  of  1881  passed  an  act  up  by  intermingled  cypress  logs,  to  New  Or- 

directing  the  Auditor  and  Treasurer  to  drop  leans,  and  thence  shipped  on  cars  to  the  East, 

from  their  books  the  levee,  railroad-aid,  and  but  is  now  transported  directly  by  rail. 

Holford  bonds.  Arkansas  is  also  a  State  of  extraordinary 

Tlie  settlement  of  the  debt  question  in  a  way  though  undeveloped  mineral  wealth.  The  coal- 
which  shall  be  understood  to  be  final,  whether  fields,  covering  12,000  square  miles,  and  oon- 
by  the  acknowledgment  of  the  entire  debt,  or  taining  more  than  those  of  Great  Britsin, 
the  repudiation  of  a  portion  of  it,  would  prob-  afford  anthracite  and  cannel  as  well  as  bitumi- 
ably  promote  the  commercial  progress  of  Ar-  nous  coal,  deposited  in  strata  of  four  to  nine  feet 
kansas.  The  cessation  of  lawless  license  and  in  thickness.  The  semi-authracite  quality  char- 
the  universal  observance  of  legal  methods  would  acteristio  of  these  beds  renders  the  coal  excellent 
have  a  much  more  powerful  effect  in  attracting  for  smeltiu'^  and  manufacturing  purposes.  The 
capital  and  immigration.  The  recent  extension  iron-ores  are  as  rich  as  those  of  Missouri,  and 
of  railroads  is  already  leading  to  the  establish-  nearly  as  abundant.  Specular  and  hematite 
ment  of  new  industries,  and  the  enlargement  ores  both  abound.  The  lead-ores  of  Arkansas 
of  the  agricultural  area.  Although  its  develop-  are  of  remarkable  richness,  containing,  not  only 
ment  has  been  slower  than  that  of  any  other  a  large  percentage  of  lead,  but  a  considerable 
State,  the  natural  resources  of  Arkansas  are  proportion  of  silver  associated  with  it.  Veins 
scarcely  excelled.  Nearly  the  entire  area  of  the  nave  been  found  yielding  70  per  cent  of  pure 
State  is  cultivable  land  of  high  average  quality,  lead  and  200.  ounces  of  silver  per  ton;  and 
The  soil  is  seven  to  ten  feet  in  depth,  and  con-  assays  of  6  per  cent  of  silver  have  been  known, 
tains  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  ferrous  oxide.  Perhaps  the  largest  zinc  deposits  on  the  con- 
lime,  and  phosphoric  acid  in  favorable  quanti-  tinent  are  found  in  this  State,  and  stores  of 
ties.  The  greater  part  of  the  10,000,000  acres  manganese  unexcelled  in  an;^  part  of  the  world, 
donated  by  Congress  as  ^^  swamp-lands,*'  need  Among  the  other  prospectively  valuable  mineral 
no  reclamation  whatever.  Timber-land  in  this  resources  are  mines  of  salt,  antimony  in  abun- 
State  is  easily  brought  under  cultivation,  as  dance,  gypsum  in  greater  quantities  than  the 
stumps  rot  thoroughly  in  three  years.  The  other  States  contain  together,  and,  in  Pike 
crops  of  the  prairie  States  and  of  the  Gulf  County,  near  the  Little  Missouri  River,  a  whole 
States  tlirive  equally.  The  yield  of  cotton  is  mountain  of  fine  alabaster.  Silver-mining 
as  larg^  in  proportion  to  the  labor  applied  as  operations  are  being  started  in  the  Mount  Ida 
in  any  part  of  America.  It  is  a  surer  crop  in  district,  in  Montgomery  County.  The  ores  are 
Southern  Arkansas,  probably,  than  in  any  other  as  rich  as  many  which  are  profitably  worked 
district.  Sugar-cane,  tobacco,  and  aU  the  cereals  in  districts  where  the  business  has  been  long 
are  cpltivated  with  profit  The  planting-season  established,  but  where  the  facilities  are  far  in- 
lasts  from  February  till  August,  so  that,  if  a  ferior.  In  Pulaski  County,  just  out  of  Little 
crop  does  not  promise  well,  a  second  one  can  Rock,  there  are  other  ledges  of  ore  which  assay 
be  planted  and  harvested  the  same  season.  from  60  to  1,200  ounces  a  ton.     Zinc  is  found 

Arkansas  is  one  of  the  richest  timber  States  in  vast,  easily  accessible  beds  of  calamine,  or 

in  the  Union,  though  this  source  of  wealth  has  carbonate,  which  is  the  most  easily  worked  of 

been  as  yet  but  little  developed.    The  abundant  the  zinc-ores,  and  also  in  the  form  of  the 
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salpharet  or  blende.  Works  established  in 
Lawrence  Countj  for  converting  the  calamine 
into  metallic  zinc  have  been  abandoned,  prob« 
ably  from  want  of  capital.  In  the  northern 
counties  there  are  vast  qoantities  of  marble  of 
many  varieties,  and  of  admirable  texture  for 
building  and  monumental  purposes. 

The  great  extension  of  railroad  facilities, 
which  is  in  prospect,  will  contribute  largely  to 
the  material  deyelopment  of  Arkansas.  Rail- 
road companies  contemplate  the  building  of 
some  2,000  miles  of  new  railroad  within  the 
State  lines.  They  do  not  expect  any  assistance 
from  the  State,  since  the  constitutional  limit  of 
850  miles  of  railway  altogether  for  which  the 
State,  county,  and  city  credit  may  be  pledged, 
was  reached  several  years  ago,  the  aid  award- 
ed amounting  to  $9,900,000  in  alL.  The  Iron 
Mountain  Company,  which  has  already  done 
much  to  build  up  the  State,  contemplates  build- 
ing 900  miles  of  branch  lines.  One  will  reach 
from  near  the  Missouri  line  to  Vidalia,  opposite 
Natchez.  The  second  will  run  from  about  80 
miles  south  of  the  north  line  of  Arkansas 
straight  west  160  miles.  Another  will  extend 
from  Little  Rock  southeast  to  the  Louisiana 
line.  The  fourth  will  extend  from  65  miles 
southeast  of  Little  Rock  to  Alexandria,  Louisi- 
ana, on  the  Red  River.  The  extension  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6  to  the  Missis- 
sippi will  enter  Arkansas  at  Fort  Sroitii,  and 
pass  across  the  State  from  side  to  side,  200  miles. 
The  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  is  completing 
the  section  from  the  north  State  line  to  Texar- 
kana,  200  miles  long,  whence  it  will  follow  the 
course  of  the  Red  River  to  a  point  opposite 
Natchez,  150  miles  farther.  The  Mempnis  and 
Charleston  intends  crossing  the  State  from 
the  east.  The  line  being  built  by  the  Texas 
and  St.  Louis  Company  intersects  the  State 
diagonally  from  the  southwest  to  the  north- 
east comer,  800  miles.  The  same  railroad 
company  is  adding  a  branch,  120  miles  long, 
running  from  Little  Rock  to  Shreveport.  The 
Fort  Scott,  Southeastern  and  Memphis  Railroad 
is  building  a  liue  from  Springfield,  Missouri, 
to  the  Mississippi,  opposite  Memphis,  traversing 
the  State  for  200  miles.  Besides  these,  various 
shorter  lines  and  l)ranches  have  been  surveyed, 
and  some  are  under  construction.  The  pro- 
}ected  railroad  of  the  Georgia  syndicate  from 
Atlanta  to  the  Mississippi  River,  opposite  Ar- 
kansas City,  will  furnish  direct  connection 
between  Arkansas  towns  and  the  Southern 
sea-ports  on  the  Atlantic,  making  a  continuous 
line  from  Fort  Smith,  on  the  border  of  the 
Indian  nation,  to  Atlanta,  and  thence  to 
Charleston  and  Richmond. 

The  compilation  of  the  census  of  Arkansas 
has  been  only  partially  completed  at  the  Census 
Office,  so  as  to  be  available  for  this  volume. 
The  following  is  the  population  of  the  State 
by  counties : 


OOUKTXCS. 

Calboaii 6,S71 

CarroU 18^T 

Chioot lO.IlT 

auk ia,Tn 

Clay 7,218 

Columbia 14,0M 

Conway 12,705 

Craighead 7,087 

Crawford 14,740 

Crittonden 9,415 

Crou 5,050 

Dallaa. S,505 

Desha 8,978 

Dortey 8,870 

l>pew 12,981 

FanlkDer 12,786 

Franklin 14,951 

Fulton. 6,7i0 

(tariand 9,028 

Grant 8,185 

Greene 7,481 

Hempstead 19,015 

lIotHprlng 7,775 

Howard 9,917 

Independence 18,066 

laud 10,875 

Jaekson 10,677 

JeffBfMm 22,886 

Johnaon 11.565 

La  Fayette ^780 

l.awrenoe 8,782 

Lee 18,S8S 

Lincoln 9,2r5 

Little  Biver 6,404 

Logan 14,685 


oouifms. 

Lonoke 12,146 

Madlaon 11,4S6 

Marion 7,907 

MlUer. 9,919 

Miaaiaatppi 7,888 

Monroe 9,574 

Montgomery 5,729 

Nevada 12,959 

Newton 6,120 

Ouachita 11,758 

Pwnr 8,872 

PhlUipa 21,262 

Pike 6,845 

Potnaelt 2,lii2 

Polk 6,^-67 

Pope 14,822 

Pimirie 8,485 

Polaski 82,616 

Kandolph 11,724 

Bt.  Ftanda. 8,889 

Saline a958 

Scott 9,174 

Bearey 7,278 

Bebaattao 19,560 

Sevier 6,192 

Sharp 9,047 

Stone ^06B 

Union. 18,419 

Van  Boren 9.665 

Washington.... 28,844 

White 17,794 

Woodrbff 6,646 

TeU 18,6fi« 

Total 802,525 


OOI71ITU8.  FopalatfAn. 

Arfcanaaa. 6,088 

Ashley 10,156 

6,00i 


OOU?mBS.  PoptiUtfoB. 

Benton. 20,859 

Boone , 12.146 

Bradley 6,285 


The  result  of  the  presidential  election  in  the 
State  was— Hancock,  Democrat,  60,776 ;  Gar- 
field, Republican,  42,486 ;  Weaver,  Greenback, 
4,079 :  total  yote,  107,290.  Hancock's  mi\jor- 
ity  over  Garfield,  14,260. 

The  vote  for  State  officers  was  as  follows : 

FOR  BVCBITABT   OF  STATE. 

Jacob  FroUeh,  Democrat 86.782 

C.  K.  Tobey,  Greenback 27,680 

FOR  TRIASUREQ. 

W.  E.  Woodmff,  Jr.,  Democrat 86,987 

W.  A.  Wataon,  Greenback 26,448 

FOR  AUDrrOR. 

John  Crawford,  Democrat 86,997 

C.  £.  Cunningham,  Greenback 26,270 

FOR  ATTORKET-OENRRAL. 

C.  B.  Mooi«,  Democrat 87,906 

G.  Sibley,  Greenback 24,870 

FOR  LAMO  OOMM^SIONER. 

D.  W.Lear,  Democrat 88,251 

W.  BUey,  Greenback 27,116 

FOR  SUPERIKTENDBMT   OF  PUBLIC  INSTBUCnON. 

J.  L.  Denton,  DeDsoerat 90,899 

FOR  CHIEF-JTJSnCZ. 

E.  H.  English.  Democrat 87,051 

J.  C.  DaTla,  Greenback 27,861^ 

FOR  CHANCELLOR. 
D.  W.  Carroll,  Democrat 88,462 

The  vote  for  members  of  Congress  was  as 
follows : 

DktHet. 

J    t  Dnnn,  Democrat 15,768 

^  1  Johnson,  Bepabllcan 10,407 

i  Jones,  Democrat 16^517 

II.  •{  Williams,  Repablioan 4,518 

(  Garland,  Greenback 8,920 

,,,    j  Cravens,  Democrat 16^781 

*"•  1  Boles,  Republican 11,652 

(  Gnnter,  Democmt 7,8S7 

IV. -{  Murphy.  Republican 4.195 

(  Peel,  Independent  Democrat 5.781 
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ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  33 

« 

The  State  Legislature  was  divided  as  follows :  Apaches  are  held  as  prisoners  for  trial.    Some 

have  escaped  into  Mexico,  while  the  greater 
part  of  the  trihe  remains  on  their  reservation 
at  San  Carlos,  under  their  proper  civil  agent. 

The  actual  expenditures  under  the  War  De- 
partment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1861,  were  $42,122,201.89. 

ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.    The  The  appropriations  for  1882  were  $44,889,- 

military  divisions  and  their  departments,  with  725.42. 

the  names  of  the  commanding  generals,  are  as  The  estimates  for  1888  are  $44,541,276.91. 

follows :  The  estimates  presented  to  tiie  Secretary  for 

Military  Division  of  the  Missouri,  Lieu  ten-  revision  included — 

ant-General  Sheridan.  For  armMnent  of  fortlfleatlons $730,000 

A.  Department  of  Dakota,  Brigadier-Gen-    yortmoatioM  and  other  works  of  derenw JblSfSK 

^««i  T^— «  ImproTing  rivew  and  harbors 89,101,800 

era!  i  erry.  ImprovlDg  MlaBiaaippi  Kiver.  by  oommiaaion 4^38,000 

B.  Department  of  the  Platte,  Brigadier-Gen-  PaBllo  bnlkUnga  and  groiinas  In  and  near  Waah- 

eru  v^rouK.  Surveys  of  iakea SO,OUO 

0.  Department  of  the  Missouri,  Brigadier-  

General  Pope.  Total $89,009,80P 

D.  Department  of  Tex&«,  Brigadier-General  This  amount  was  reduced,  on  his  revision,  to 

Augur.  aggregate  $10,689,000. 

Military  Division  of  the  Atlantic,  Major-G^n-  The  remainder  of   the  estimates  includes 

eral  Hancock.  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  departmental  civil 

A.  Department  of  the  East,  Major-General  establishment  and  amounts  for  the  support  of 
Hancock.  the  army,  for  armories  and  arsenals,  and  for 

B.  Department  of  the  South,  Colonel  and  miscellaneous  objects.  For  these  purposes  the 
Brevet  Brigadier-General  Hunt.  estimates  for  1888  were  $88,852,276.91,  being 

Military  Division  of  the  Pacific  and  Depart-  $296,821.87  in  excess  of  the  estimates  for  1882, 

ment  of  OalifomU,  M^jor-General  McDowell,  and  $2,082,851.49  more  than  the  appropriations 

A.  Department  of  the  Columbia :  1.  Colonel  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  While  the  estimates 
and  Brevet  Brigadier-General  Wheaton;  and,  of  expenses  for  this  class  show  an  increase, 
2.  Brigadier-General  Miles.  there  is  in  the  estimates  of  expenses  for  im- 

B.  Department   of   Arizona,  Colonel    and  provements,  including  rivers  and  harbors,  a 
v^vet  Brigadier-General  Willcox.  decrease  which  overbalances  the  difference. 

The  Department  of  West  Point  is  under  Gen-  and  makes  the  estimates  for  1888  $848,448.51 

eral  O.  O.  Howard,  and  the  artillery-school  at  less  than  the  appropriations  for  1882. 

Fort  Monroe,  Virginia,  is  under  command  of  The  report  of  the  General  of  the  Army  calls 

Brevet  Major-General  Getty.  attention  to  the  public  necessity  of  legislation 

The  totiu  enlisted  force  of  the  army  in  Oo-  authorizing  the  army  to  be   recruited  to  a 

tober,  1881,  was  28,596  men.    There  were  120  strength  of  thirty  thousand  enlisted  men.  There 

companies  of  cavalry,  60  of  artillery,  and  250  are  in  the  army  four  hundred  and  thirty  com- 

of  infantry.  panics,  which  are  necessarily  widely  scattered 

For  a  short  time,  viz.,  from  January  81, 1881,  over  the  vast  domain,  to  guard  property  and 
to  May  9,  1881,  a  Military  Division  "  of  the  to  prevent,  as  far  as  foresight  can,  oomplica- 
Gulf"  was  constituted  by  President  Hayes,  tions  and  troubles  of  every  variety  and  kind; 
embracing  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  the  at  one  time  protecting  the  settlers  against  In- 
Indian  Territory,  with  Major-General  Scho-  dians,  and  again  Indians  against  the  settlers, 
field  in  command ;  but,  as  this  division  was  When  these  occur,  re-enforcements  have  to  be 
found  to  fulfill  no  useful  military  end,  it  was  hurried  forward  from  great  distances,  and  d- 
disconfinued  by  President  Garfield,  leaving  ways  at  heavy  cost  for  transportation  of  men, 
boundaries  as  they  existed  before.  horses,  wagons,  and  supplies.    This  cost  in  the 

While  the  troops  have  been  kept  very  busy  aggregate  is  estimated  more  than  sufficient  to 

during  the  past  year,  no  serious  Inaian  or  other  supply  an  increase  of  twenty  per  cent  of  pri- 

war  has  occurred,  but  great  progress  has  been  vate  soldiers, 

made  in  collecting  and  locating  Indians,  hith-  The  number  of  deaths  of  soldiers  was  180 

erto  hostile,  on  their  proper  reservations.    Sit-  from  disease  and  67  firom  wounds  and  iiguries, 

ting  Bull  and  his  adherents^  who  had  fied  into  being  9  per  1,000  of  mean  strength,  the  fatal 

,  British  territory,  are  now  held  at  Fort  Ran-  results  in  cases  treated  being  as  1  to  190. 

dall,  Dakota,  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  the  Utes  The  number  of  new  officii  demands  upon 

have  been  moved  to  a  new  reservation  in  Utah,  the  record  and  pension  division  during  the  fis- 

A  sudden  outbreak  of  a  part  of  the  Apaches  cal  year,  for  information  as  to  the  cause  of 

occurred  in  Arizona.    In  this  case  it  was  found  death  in  the  case  of  deceased  soldiers  and  the 

necessary  to  re-enforce  for  a  short  time  the  hospital  record  of  invalids,  was  55,040.    The 

usual  garrisons  in  Arizona  by  a  strong  detach-  average  number  of  such  demands,  during  the 

ment  from  New  Mexico  under  Colonel  Macken-  previous  ten  years,  had  been  22,245  annually, 

zie  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry.    Some  of  the  guilty  and  the  number  during  the  fiscal  year  termi- 
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Dating  Jane  80, 1880,  was  39,241 ;  the  number  Devoting  himself  to   literature,  he  puhlished 

received  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  80,  for  several  years  **  The  Antiquarian,^'  and  was 

1881,  being  an  increase  of  40  per  cent  over  the  the  author  of  a  work  on  '^  Family  Kames '' 

previous  fiscal  year,  and  of  147  per  cent  over  which  displayed  great  erudition  of  a  peculiar 

the  annual  average  of  the  previous  ten  years,  kind.    He  was  pastor  of  the  Calvary  Baptist 

At  the  commencementofthefiscal  year  6,964  Church  in  Albany,  New  York,  from  1855  to 

cases  remained   unanswered,  making  62,004  1865 ;  and  died  in  Newtonville,  near  that  city, 

cases  to  be  disposed  of  during  the  year.  Search  October  27,  1875.    The  second  son,  William 

was  made  and  replies  furnished  to  the  proper  Arthur,  distinguished  himself  in  the  Union 

authorities  in  40,596  of  these  cases,  leavmg  army  during  the  late  war,  and  is  now  a  pay- 

21,408  unanswered  cases  on  hand  on  the  1st  of  master  in  the  regular  army,  with  the  rank  of 

July,  1881.  mijor.    A  thorough  course  in  the  best  schools 

ARNIM,  Count  Habbt  yon,  ez-embassa-  of  Union  Village  and  Schenectady^  witli  a 
dor  of  Prussia  at  Paris,  died  at  Nice,  May  careful  training  in  the  classics  by  his  father, 
19th.  He  was  born  of  an  influential  family  enabled  the  President  to  enter  Union  College 
of  tlie  Prussian  aristocracy  in  Pomerania,  in  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen.  He  graduated  high 
1824.  His  uncle,  who  had  adopted  him,  was  in  his  class  in  1848.  He  commenced  the  study 
Minister  for  Foreign  AfTairs.  He  embarked  in  of  law  at  Fowler^s  law  school  in  Ballston  Spa. 
a  diplomatic  career  at  an  early  age.  In  1864  During  his  college  course  he  supported  himself 
he  first  won  celebrity  as  envoy  to  Rome,  in  part  by  teaching,  and  after  his  graduation 
gaining  special  credit  by  his  attitude  toward  he  continued  in  that  occupation  several  years, 
the  ecumenical  Council.  He  was  summoned  meanwhile  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of 
to  Versailles  in  1871  to  aid  in  settling  terms  law.  In  1858  he  went  to  New  York  and  en- 
of  peace  with  the  French,  and  took  a  leading  tered  the  law-office  of  ex-Judge  £.  D.  Culver, 
part  in  the  negotiations  which  resulted  in  the  was  admitted  to  the  bar  the  same  year,  and 
Treaty  of  Frankfort  In  June,  1872,  he  was  began  the  practice  of  law.  In  1859  he  was 
appointed  embassador  to  Paris.  Differences  married  to  Ellen  Lewis  I  lemdon,  of  Fredericks- 
of  opinion,  which  had  long  existed  between  burg,  Virginia,  a  daughter  of  Captain  William 
him  and  the  German  ChanceUor,  led  to  his  re-  Lewis  Hemdon,  who  heroically  remained  at 
call  and  assignment  to  Constantinople  in  April,  his  post  and  went  down  with  his  ship,  the 
1874.  The  publication  of  his  Roman  dis-  Central  America,  in  1857.  His  widow  was 
patches' caused  his  dismissal  from  the  service,  the  recipient  of  a  gold  medal,  voted  by  Con- 
The  polemical  discussion  to  which  he  chal-  gress,  in  recognition  of  his  bravery.  Mrs.  Ar- 
lenged  Prince  Bismarck  was  answered  by  his  thur  died  in  January,  1880,  leaving  two  chil- 
prosecution  and  sentence  to  imprisonment  on  dren,  Chester  Alan,  aged  fifteen,  and  Ellen 
the  charge  of  having  filched  state  documents  Hemdon,  aged  eight  years.  Mr.  Arthur  dis- 
from  the  archives  of  the  German  embassy  at  tinguished  himself  early  in  his  profession  as  the 
Paris.  He  had  previously  removed  himselt  champion  of  the  legal  rights  of  the  colored 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  German  courts,  race.  His  first  notable  case  was  the  Lemmon 
A  pamphlet  published  anonymously,  in  which  slave  case,  in  which  he  was  the  attorney  for  the 
he  sought  to  trace  evidences  of  the  personal  people,  William  M.  Evarts  being  the  leading 
spite  4>f  the  Chancellor  in  his  former  prosecu-  counsel.  They  maintained  that  eight  slaves, 
tion,  led  to  a  new  indictment,  and  his  sentence  with  whom  Jonathan  Lemmon,  of  Virginia,  at- 
to  five  years  of  penal  servitude  for  leze-migesty  tempted  to  pass  through  New  York  on  his  way 
and  insults  to  the  Chancellor  and  the  Foreign  to  Texas,  were  rendered  free  by  the  act  of  the 
Office.  In  pamphlets  published  in  1878  he  master  in  voluntarily  bringing  them  into  free 
criticised  in  a  calm  and  dignified  tone  the  ag-  territory.  Judge  Paine,  before  whom  the  case 
gressive  policy  of  the  German  Government  was  tried  on  a  writ  of  Tiahea*  carpus,  ordered 
agaiast  the  Catholic  Church,  arguing  that  Prus-  the  slaves  released,  affirming  that  they  could 
hih  should  have  aimed  to  establish  a  national  not  be  held  in  servitude  in  New  York,  nor  re- 
Catholic  Church  in  Gennany^  In  later  years  turned  to  bondage  under  the  provisions  of  the 
he  desired  to  return  to  Germany  and  stand  his  fugitive-slave  law.  This  decision  was  sus- 
trial  for  high-treason,  the  sentence  for  which  tained  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York, 
crime  hung  suspended  over  him;  but  the  and  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  where  Charles 
authorities  refused  to  appoint  a  new  trial.  O'C'onor  was  employed  by  the  Attomey-Gen- 

ARTHUR,  Chestkb  Alan,  elected  Vice-  era!  of  Virginia  to  argue  the  case.  In  1866 
President  in  1880;  became  President  of  the  Mr.  Arthur  was  counsel  for  Lizzie  Jennings,  a 
United  States  on  the  death  of  James  A.  Gar-  colored  girl,  who  had  been  forcibly  ejected 
field,  September  19,  1881.  He  was  born  in  from  a  street-car  in  New  York  city,  after  pay- 
Fairfield,  Franklin  County,  Vermont,  October  ing  her  fare.  A  verdict  against  the  company 
5,  1880,  the  eldest  of  two  sons  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  was  obtained,  and  the  equal  rights  of  colored 
William  Arthur.  He  had  four  sisters  older  people  in  nublio  vehicles  established, 
and  two  younger  than  himself.  His  father,  a  Mr.  Arthur  early  took  an  active  interest  in 
Baptist  clergyman,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  emi-  politics  as  a  Henry  Clay  Whig,  and  was  a  del- 
grated  from  Ballymena,  County  Antrim,  Ire-  egate  to  the  convention,  at  Saratoca,  which 
land.   He  was  a  graduate  of  Belfast  University,  founded  the  Republican  party  of  New  York. 
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He  also  had  a  taste  for  the  administration  of  the  session  of  the  Senate,  hut  the  appointment 
military  affairs,  and  hefore  the  civil  war  was  was  not  confirmed.  The  successor  appointed 
Judge- Advocate  of  the  Second  Brigade  of  the  after  his  suspension  in  July  was  confirmed  in 
State  militia.  When  Edwin  D.  Morgan  hecame  office  at  the  following  session  of  the  Senate. 
Qovemor  of  New  York,  at  the  beginning  of  Two  special  committees  investigated  Mr.  Ar- 
1860,  he  appointed  Mr.  Arthur  to  the  position  thur^s  administration  of  the  OoUector's  office, 
of  engineer-in-chief  on  his  staff,  and  he  was  and  reported  nothing  on  which  a  charge  of 
afterward  made  Inspector-General,  and  then  official  dereliction  could  be  based.  Both  the 
Quarter  master-General  of  the  military  forces  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
of  the  State,  an  office  which  he  held  until  the  connection  with  his  suspension,  acknowledged 
end  of  Governor  Morgan^s  term,  at  the  close  of  the  purity  of  his  official  acts.  A  petition  for 
1863.  He  conducted  the  duties  of  Iiis  office  his  retention  in  office,  signed  by  all  the  Judges 
in  equipping,  supplying,  and  forwarding  the  of  the  New  York  courts,  most  of  the  promi- 
immense  number  of  troops  furnished  by  his  nent  members  of  the  bar,  and  nearly  all  the 
State,  with  such  success  that  his  accounts  were  importing  merchants  of  the  city,  was  sup- 
audited  and  allowed  at  Washington  without  pressed  by  Mr.  Arthur  himself.  The  only  ac- 
deduction,  while  those  of  some  of  the  States  ousation  made  against  him .  was  that  of  dis- 
were  reduced  by  millions  of  dollars.  It  has  regarding  the  President's  order  in  respect  to 
also  been  said  that  while  he  had  the  giving  of  active  participation  in  political  management 
many  large  and  profitable  contracts,  and  the  In  a  letter  to  Secretary  bherman,  he  produced 
control  of  enormous  purchases,  with  opportuni-  figures  showing  that  in  the  six  years  of  his  ad- 
ties  for  making  gains,  which  most  men  would  ministration  as  OoUector  of  New  York,  re- 
have  regarded  as  legitimate,  he  never  profited  movals  from  subordinate  offices  amounted  to 
a  penny  from  the  business  under  his  charge,  only  2}  per  cent  of  the  whole  number, 
and  left  the  office  of  Quartermaster-General  agunst  an  average  of  28  per  cent  under  his 
poorer  than  when  he  took  it.  Presents  offidred  three  immediate  predecessors,  and  that  all 
to  him  were  promptly  rejected,*  and,  if  sent,  but  two  appointments  in  one  hundred  to  im- 
returned.  In  1862  there  was  a  secret  meeting  portant  positions,  commanding  a  salary  of 
of  ^'  loyal  Governors, '^  to  discuss  measures  for  $2,000  and  more,  had  been  made  by  promo- 
providing  troops,  at  which  Mr.  Arttiur  was  tion  from  the  lower  grades  of  the  Rervico,  on 
present  oy  invitation,  being  the  only  person  recommendation  of  the  heads  of  bureaus.  His 
taking  part  who  was  not  the  Governor  of  a  reforms  in  the  methods  of  conducting  the  bnsi- 
State.  Many  instances  are  related  of  the  nessof  the  office  were  generally  acknowledged, 
notably  vigorous  administration  of  his  military  On  retiring  from  the  office  of  Collector  of 
office.  the  Port  of  New  York,  Mr.  Arthur  returned 
In  1868  General  Arthur  returned  to  the  prac-  to  the  practice  of  law  in  that  city,  and  con- 
tice  of  law,  and  built  up  a  large  business  in  tinned  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics,  con- 
collecting  claims  against  the  Government.  He  tributing  materially  to  the  nomination  and 
also  drafted  many  important  measures  of  election  of  Mr.  Oomell  to  the  governorship  of 
legislation,  and  promoted  their  adoption  both  the  State.  He  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  the 
at  Washington  and  at  Albany.  For  a  short  claims  of  General  Grant  to  the  Republican 
time  he  was  counsel  of  the  New  York  Board  nomination  for  the  presidency  in  the  Chicago 
of  Tax  Commissioners.  Meantime  he  took  an  Convention  of  1880,  being  closely  associated 
active  part  in  local  politics,  and  became  known  with  Senator  Conkling  in  the  effort  to  secure 
for  his  skill  as  an  organizer  and  manager.  On  that  result,  as  he  had  previously  been  in  the 
the  20th  of  November,  1871,  he  was  appointed  political  affairs  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
by  President  Grant  Collector  of  Customs  at  When  the  movement  to  nominate  General 
the  port  of  New  York,  an  office  to  which  he  Grant  was  defeated,  and  Mr.  Garfield  was  made 
was  reappointed  in  1875.  His  second  appoint-  the  candidate,  Mr.  Arthur  was  nominated  for 
ment  was  promptly  confirmed  by  the  Senate  the  vice-presidency  by  acclamation,  for  the 
without  a  usual  reference  to  a  committee,  purpose  of  enlisting  the  hearty  support  of  the 
President  Hayes,  after  his  accession  to  office  in  Grant  Republicans  for  the  ticket,  and  securing, 
1877,  promulgated  an  order  forbidding  persons  if  possible,  the  vote  of  New  York.  He  took  an 
in  the  civil  service  of  the  Government  from  active  part  in  the  management  of  the  canvass 
taking  an  active  part  in  political  management,  which  followed,  especially  in  his  own  State, 
Mr.  Arthur  was  at  that  time  chairman  of  the  acting  as  chairman  of  the  Republican  Central 
Republican  Central  Committee  of  New  York  Committee.  He  presided  in  the  Senate  during 
city,  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Cornell,  who  held  the  the  special  session,  which  began  on  the  4th  of 
position  of  Naval  Officer,  was  chairman  of  the  March,  with  dignity  and  general  acceptance. 
State  Central  Committee,  of  the  same  narty.  In  the  contest  between  the  President  and 
Both  gentlemen  neglected  to  comply  with  the  Senator  Conkling,  in  regard  to  appointments  in 
President's  order    by    resigning    their  party  tlie  State  of  New  York,  the  Vice-President 

Jositions,  and  were  suspended  from  office  in  took  no  part,  but,  after  the  resignation  of  the 

uly,  1878.     An  attempt  had  previously  been  New  York  Senators,  he  went  to  Albany  and 

made  to  supersede  General  Arthur  by  remov-  actively  participated  in  the  effort  to  secure 

ing  him,  and  appointing  his  successor  during  their  re*elecfi3n.    It  was  during  this  contest 
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that  President  Garfield  received  tlie  shot  that  ima  are  accidental,  or  whether  their  occurrence 

Bubseqaentlj  proved  fatal,  and  it  pat  an  end  to  is  in  accordance  with  an  undiscovered  law,  is  a 

Mr.  Arthar^s  electioneering  efforts  in  behalf  of  qaestion  to  be  decided  by  f  atore  observations. 

Mr.  Gonkling.     While  the  President  lingered  The  dates  of  these  periods  are:  January  17-21, 

between  life  and  death  from  July  2d  to  Sep-  March  9-20,  April  2-9,  April  16-25,  May  5-9, 

tember  19th,  the  Vice-President  refrained  from  May  28-81,  June  12-18,  June  25-July  10,  and 

all  part  in  public  affairs  and  the  controversies  July  24-August  4.    M.  Tacchini  observes  that 

of  the  time,  only  expressing  on  fitting  oc-  these  epochs  are  frequently  separated  by  half  a 

oasions  his  own  sincere  share  in  the  common  solar  rotation, 

grief  and  anxiety.  New  Minor  Planet — On  the  night  of  May 

The  death  of  President  Garfield  was  an-  18th,  Dr.  Palisa  detected  a  new  minor  planet, 
nounced  to  him  in  New  York  by  a  telegraphic  the  220th  of  the  group.  This  is  the  only  plan- 
dispatch  from  the  members  of  the  Oabinet,  etoid  discovered  during  the  year.  Its  light  at 
who  expressed  the  wish  that  he  would  repair  the  time  of  discovery  was  extremely  feeble, 
to  Long  Branch  the  following  morning.  In  •  the  apparent  magnitude  being  18*5. 
aooordanoe  with  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  Juptter*$  SpoU. — Within  the  past  year  Pro- 
took  the  oath  of  office  at  his  own  house  in  fessor  Hough,  Director  of  the  Dearborn  Observ- 
New  York  before  one  of  the  judges  of  the  atory,  Chicago,  Illinois,  has  given  special  study 
State  Supreme  Court,  at  about  two  o'clock  in  and  attention  to  the  spots  of  Jupiter.  A  discus- 
the  morning  of  September  20th.  After  visiting  sion  of  all  the  measures  of  the  great  red  spot, 
Louff  Brandi  and  accompanying  the  remains  of  commenced  in  the  autumn  of  1879  and  continued 
the  dead  President  to  Washington,  Mr.  Arthur  through  490  days,  nves  a  mean  rotation  period 
was  sworn  into  office  in  a  more  formal  manner  of  9^  55**  85*2*'.  But  individual  observations 
before  the  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  seem  to  indicate  a  motion  of  oscillation  of  the 
on  the  22d,  and  delivered  a  brief  address  in  spot  itself;  the  displacement  in  longitude 
which  he  expressed  his  sense  of  the  grave  re-  amounting  to  8,200  miles.  The  observations 
sponsibilities  devolved  upon  him.  The  same  of  small  spots  during  two  months  indicated  an 
day,  as  his  first  official  act,  he  proclaimed  a  average  drift  in  longitude  of  about  three  miles 
general  day  of  mourning  for  his  predecessor,  per  hour.  The  rotation  period  derived  from 
A  special  session  of  the  Senate  was  called,  to  observations  of  a  small  wnite  spot  almost  ex- 
begm  on  the  10th  of  October,  for  the  purpose  actly  on  the  equator  was  9^*  50"  0*56**.  If  the 
of  choosing  a  presiding  officer  and  confirming  great  red  spot,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  fixed, 
such  appointments  as  might  be  submitted,  tlie  mean  drift  of  the  equatorial  parts  will  be 
The  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  requested  to  265  miles  per  hour  in  the  direction  of  the  plan- 
retain  their  places  until  the  regular  meeting  of  ct^s  rotation.  The  true  diameter  of  the  e^ua- 
Congress  in  December.  Only  Secretary  Win-  toriaj  white  spot  measured  about  2,800  miles, 
dom,  of  the  Treasury  Department,  who  de-  'J  bese  observations,  it  must  be  confessed,  leave 
sired  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Senate  the  true  rotation  period  of  the  planet  some- 
from  Minnesota,  insisted  on  his  resignation,  what  uncertain.  As  they  indicate,  however. 
Chief -Judge  Folger,  of  the  New  York  Court  of  but  slight  deviations  from  permanency  in  the 
Appeals,  was  chosen  as  his  successor,  after  position,  form,  and  dimensions  of  the  red 
ex-Governor  £.  D.  Morgan,  of  the  same  State,  spot,  the  period  con  differ  but  little  from  9^* 
had  decliDed  the  i^pointment,  though  it  had  55**  85** 

been  submitted  to  the  Senate  and  promptly  CameU, — The  sixth  comet  of  1880  m'ss  dis- 

confirmed.    The  new  President  took  a  promi-  covered  December  16th,  by  Dr.  PechUle,  of  Co- 

nent  part  officially  in  the  Yorktown  celebration  penhagen.    Its  motion  is  direct,  and  the  ele- 

on  the  19th  of  October,  delivering  an  appro-  ments  of  its  orbit  resemble  those  of  the  comets 

priate  address.  of  1807  and  1881  h, 

ASTRONOMICAL  PHENOMENA  AND  The  first  comet  of  1881  was  discovered  May 
PROGRESS.  Ths  Sun.  —  The  "  American  1st,  by  Dr.  Lewis  Swift,  Director  of  the  War- 
Journal  of  Science*'  for  June,  1881,  contains  ner  Observatory,  Rochester,  New  York.  Its 
a  discussion  of  the  American  photographs  of  elements  have  no  marked  resemblance  to  those 
the  transit  of  Venus  in  1874,  by  Professor  D.  of  any  known  comet. 

P.  Todd.     The  mean  equatorial,  horizontal  On  the  night  of  May  22d,  Mr.  John  Tebbutt, 

parallax  of  the  sun  derived  from  these  photo-  of  Windsor,  New  South  Wales,  discovered  a 

graphs  is  8*888'',  corresponding  to  a  distance  of  comet  which  proved  to  be  one  of  more  than 

92,028,000  miles.  ordinary  interest.    The  same  body  was  inde- 

Solar  Activity. — ^The  '^Comptes  Rendus,"  pendentiy  detected  a  few  days  later  by  Dr. 

vol.  xciii.  No.  8,  gives  the  result  of  M.  Tac-  B.  A.  Gould,  at  Cordoba,  South  America.    It 

chini^s  solar  observations  up  to  August  1  St.  The  was  observed  at  many  places  in,  Europe  and 

number  of  spots  and  prominences  continues  to  America  on  the  morning  of  June  23d,  and  was 

increase.    At  no  time  between  January  1st  and  conspicuously  visible  to  the  naked  eye  from 

July  81st  was  the  sun's  disk  found  free  from  June  28d  to  August  1st.    Its  tail  could  be  traced 

spot«.    The  daily  record  of  their  numbers  has  to  a  distance  of  12°  or  18°  from  the  nucleus, 

indicated  several  well-marked  epochs  of  special  the  true  length  being  nine  or  ten  millions  of 

solar  activity.    Whether  these  seeondary  max-  miles.    Its  orbit  resembles  that  of  the  comet 
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of  1807,  and  its  period  ezoeeds  two  thousand 
years. 

The  third  comet  of  the  year  was  detected  on 
the  morning  of  Jane  14th,  hy  Dr.  J.  M.  Schis- 
herle,  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  It  was  observed 
telescopioally  more  than  three  months,  one 
third  of  which  time  it  w&s  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  The  striking  resemblance  of  its  elements 
to  those  of  the  third  comet  of  1822  is  seen  by 
tlie  following  comparison : 


ELEMENTS. 


P«rih«Iloo  pMsaire 

Longftade  of  peribdion 

Longitude  of  Moending  node. 

Inelination 

Perihelion  diiUnee 

CalooUtor 


istaiii. 


819*  58'  48'' 

OT  fil  83 

142   16  56 

0S461 
HeillgenstelD. 


1880  III. 


1881,  Aug.  n. 

nsr  18-  83" 

9T     7  » 

140  16    8 

0*6888 

AbettL 


On  the  night  of  Jaly  6th  a  great  outburst  of 
the  comet  was  observed  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  by 
Mr.  Wilson  and  Professor  Stone.  The  former 
first  noticed  a  peculiar  glare  on  the  side  toward 
the  tail.  The  appearance  was  that  of  a  large 
Jet  of  matter,  of  a  red  or  exceedingly  bright 
color,  shooting  out  from  the  comet.  The  phe- 
nomenon was  so  striking  as  to  suggest  the  in- 
cipient separation  of  the  comet  into  parts. 

Encke^s  comet  was  detected  on  August  20th, 
by  Dr.  Hartwig  and  Professor  Winnecke,  with 
the  six-inch  comet-seeker  of  the  Strasburg  Ob- 
servatory. This  was  its  twenty-ninth  return 
since  its  first  appearance  in  1786.  The  posi- 
tions of  this  body  are  observed  and  discussed 
with  a  lively  interest  at  each  successive  return, 
as  Encke^s  celebrated  theory  of  a  resisting 
medium  must  stand  or  fall  by  the  evidence  de- 
rived from  its  motion. 

The  fifth  comet  of  1881  was  discovered  on 
the  morning  of  September  19th,  by  Professor  E. 
E.  Barnard,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Its  ele- 
ments are  somewhat  like  those  of  the  comet  of 
1698,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  comparison : 


Peribdion  pMMge. 

Longttade  of  perihelion 

Loiwltade  of  aaoending  node. 

Inolinatton 

Peribetton  distance 

Aathoritj 


ICtd. 


1698,  Oct  1& 
8TO-51' 
86T  44 
101   46 
0*6018 
Halley. 


1881  T. 


1881,  Sept  IS. 

871- gy 

860  48 

lOT   8T 

0-8076 
B.  C.  Chandler. 


Another  comet,  the  sixth  of  the  year,  was 
discovered  October  4th,  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Denning, 
of  England.  Its  appearance  was  that  of  a  small, 
round  nebula  with  a  bright,  central  nucleus. 
Herr  Palisa  has  compnt^  the  following  ele- 
ments: 

Perihelion  passage 1831.  H^pt.  18. 

Loniritnde  of  perihelion 88*  18'   5" 

Lonfrltnde  of  ascending  node 78     6  17 

Inclination 7  8fi  A7 

Perihelion  dlstanoe 0-785 

Elements  have  also  been  computed  by  M. 
Schnlhof,  of  Paris,  and  Professor  S.  0.  Chand- 
ler, of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  The  period, 
according  to  the  former,  is  seven  years  and 
nine  months;  according  to  the  latter,  eight 
years  and  four  months.  The  orbit  makes  a 
rather  dose  approach  to  that  of  Jupiter,  near 


its  descending  node,  so  that  the  comet  is  occa- 
sionally liable  to  considerable  disturbance. 

On  the  evening  of  November  16th,  Dr.  Swift, 
of  the  Warner  Observatory,  Rochester,  New 
York,  discovered  a  faint  comet  in  Cassiopeia — 
the  second  detected  by  him  since  May  1st. 

The  Metson  of  August  and  November, — ^The 
number  of  meteors  seen  about  the  9th  and  10th 
of  August,  1881,  was  less  than  usu<d — a  fact 
partly  due  to  the  brightness  of  the  moonlight. 
The  shower  of  November  14th-16th  also  failed, 
no  Leonids  having  been  seen  in  certain  places 
where  looked  for.  According  to  the  ^'  National 
Republican "  of  November  15th,  a  meteor  of 
great  brilliance  was  seen  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
about  five  o^clock  on  the  morning  of  the  14th. 
It  was  described  as  a  broad  band  of  meteoric 
light  starting  from  a  point  a  little  west  of 
norUi,  and  about  60°  above  the  horizon.  This 
meteor,  which  was  visible  at  least  ten  seconds, 
was  probably  a  member  of  the  Leonid  stream. 

Jiotione  of  the  Fixed  Stare. — The  monthly 
notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  for 
January,  1881,  contain  a  fourth  paper  by  Sir 
George  B.  Airy  on  spectroscopic  results  for  the 
motions  of  stars  in  the  line  of  sight,  observed 
at  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich.  Ac- 
cording to  this  table,  the  following  are  the  rates 
of  motion  of  certain  well-known  stars:  Of 
the  two  pointers  in  the  Dipper,  Dubhe,  that 
nearer  the  pole-star,  is  approaching  the  sun  at 
the  rate  of  twenty-seven  miles  per  second, 
while  Merak  is  receding  with  nearly  eoual  ve- 
locity. In  the  same  asterism,  Phekda,  Migrez, 
Alioth,  and  Mizar,  are  all  receding  at  the  aver- 
age rate  of  sixteen  miles  per  second,  while 
Benetnash  is  approaching  the  solar  system 
with  a  velocity  of  eight  miles  a  second.  In  the 
Square  of  Pegasus,  Alpheratz,  Algenib,  and 
Markab,  are  approaching  at  the  rates  of  thirty- 
three,  forty-six,  and  thirty-four  miles  per  sec- 
ond, respectively,  while  Scheat  is  approaching 
at  the  rate  of  nineteen.  The  distance  of  Cas- 
tor is  increasing  twenty-five  miles  per  second, 
and  that  of  Pollux  decreasing  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-six.  The  distances  of  Aldebaran  and 
Regulus  are  both  increanng ;  the  former  twenty 
miles  per  second,  the  latter  twenty-six. 

The  DUtrUmtion  of  the  Variable  Stare,— In 
"  The  Observatory  "  for  September,  1881,  Mr.  T. 
£.  Espin  gives  the  following  results  of  a  careful 
study  of  the  distribution  of  the  variable  stars: 

*'  1.  The  variable  stars  show  a  decidedly 
well-marked  zone  inclined  15°  or  20°  to  the 
equator. 

**2.  This  zone  crosses  the  preceding  side 
of  the  galactic  circle  north  of  the  equator,  and 
the  following  south  of  it. 

''8.  In  crossing  the  preceding  side  of  the 
galactic  circle,  the  zone  is  not  many  degrees 
broad,  and  is  very  dearly  marked ;  where  it 
crosses  the  following  side  it  is  broken  up  into 
two  streams. 

'*  4.  The  division  into  two  streams  occurs 
where  the  galaxy  is  also  divided  into  two 
streams. 
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"6.  In  this  part  the  rariable  stars  are  in-  which  depend  npon  the  density,  and  their  com- 

timatelj  connected  with  the  galaxy,  often  fall-  bining  numbers  in  compounds  with  other  ele- 

ing  in  the  gaps,  and  constantly  on  the  edges  ment«^  each  follow  a  certain  progressive  order 

of  the  gaps,  bat  rarely  in  the  center  of  the  in  successive  groups  of  the  elements.    Similar 

star-sprays  from  the  gidaxy.    Where  the  zone  properties  recur  with  complete  regularity,  and 

crosses  the  preceding  part  of  the  galaxy,  it  is  follow  the  same  order  of  progression  in  the  sue- 

marked  sharply  and  clearly,  and  seems  uncon-  cessive  series.    The  properties  are  modified  aa 

nected  with  the  galaxy.  the  atomic  weights  increase ;  but  the  roodifica- 

*'  0.  It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  all  the  tions  affect  entire  groups,  and  do  not  interrupt 

temporary  stars  with  one  or  two  exceptions  the  gradual  progression  within  the  periods.  The 

have  appeared  in  the  region  where  the  galaxy  elements  of  the  different  periods  in  which  the 

and  the  variable  star  zone  are  both  broken  into  same  or  similar  properties  are  repeated  consti- 

two  streams.  tute  the  natural  families  already  established  by 

^*  7.  The  exceptions  to  the  zone  are  chiefly  other  chemists  upon  the  ground  of  their  iden- 

found  in  the  bright  and  short  period  variables,  tical  combining  numbers.    The  atomic  weights 

*^  8.  The  addition  to  the  chart  of  the  stars  of  contiguous  elements  usually  differ  by  only  a 

more  strongly  suspected  variable,  and  that  on  few  units.    In  cases  where  there  is  a  consider- 

competent  authority,  strengthens  the  zone  very  able  hiatus  there  is  also  found  a  gap  in  one  or 

much  indeed,  and  but  very  slightly  the  number  more  of  the  natural  orders,  which  should  be 

of  exceptions."  represented  here  by  members  of  intermediate 

The  fact  that  nearly  all  variable  stars  of  short  atomic  weights  between  those  of  the  preceding 
period  are  found  in  a  particular  zone  has  also  end  the  following  periods.  Some  of  the  gaps 
been  remarked  by  Professor  E.O.Pickering,  in  Mendelejeff's  scheme  have  already  been  filled 
of  the  Harvard  College  Observatory.  Pro-  by  subsequently  discovered  elements.  Gallium 
fessor  Pickering  describes  this  zone  as  extend-  corresponds  in  atomic  weight  and  in  properties 
ing  16°  on  each  side  of  a  great  circle  whose  to  one  of  the  predicted  ekments,  as  do  also  the 
pole  is  in  right  ascension  195**  and  north  decli-  descriptions  of  scandium  and  ytterbium.  Men- 
nation  20°.  The  average  distance  of  thirty-one  delejefi^s  periodic  law  is  expressed  in  general 
well-known  variables  of  short  period  from  this  terms  in  the  following  predicate :  All  the  prop- 
great  circle  is  6°  80',  while  a  random  distri-  erties  of  elements,  and  consequently  of  the 
bntion  would  give  an  average  distance  of  80°.  compounds  which  they  form,  are  functions  of 

Gold  Medal  of  the  Boyal  Astronomical  8o-  their  atomic  weights,  to  which  they  stand  in 

eiety. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  periodic  relations.  In  the  following  table  all  the 

Astronomical  Society  of  London,  in  February,  known  elements  are  arranged  in  the  order  of 

1881,  the  gold  medal  of  the  society  was  award-  their  atomic  weights.    The  horizontal  series 

ed  to  Professor  Axel  M6ller,  for  his  researches  gives  the  successive  cycles  in  which  the  period' 

on  Faye*8  comet.  of  progressive  development  is  completed ;  and 

ATLANTA  EXPOSITION.     (See  Exposi-  the  vertical  series,  the  natural  or  homologous 

TiON.  Atlanta.)  orders  of  elements  in  which  the  same  properties 

ATOMIC  THEORY.    There  have  been  many  reappear, 

attempts  to  establish  a  law  of  numerical  rela-  In  the  following  table,  it  will  be  seen,  telluri- 

tions  between  the  atomic  weights  of  the  ele-  um  is  the  only  substance  which  is  out  of  place, 

ments.  The  discovery  of  definite  ratios  between  Possibly  a  redetermination  of  its  atomic  weight 

the  atomic  weights  and  other  quantitative  at-  will  give  it  in  this  respect  the  position  between 

tributes,  the  division  of  the  elements  into  spe-  antimony  and  iodine  which  its  intermediate 

cific  groups  distinguished  by  well-marked  prop-  properties    indicate.    Iron,    manganese,    and 

erties,  and  the  tendency  to  doubt  their  primary  chromium,  which  differ  very  slightly  in  atomic 

character  and  to  regard  them  as  derivative  weight,  do  not  exhibit  the  close  resemblance 

combinations  of  simpler  bodies,  give  a  fresh  in  behavior  and  properties  which  the  theory 

impetus  to  speculation  in  this  direction.  requires;  and  cobalt  and  nickel,  which  have 

Mendelejeff's  periodic  law,  confirmed  as  it  almost  identical  atomic  weights  and  densities, 

has  been  by  the  discovery  of  gallium  and  other  possess,   in  *  some   respects,    quite   dissimilar 

predicted  elements,  and  by  the  agreement  of  properties.     Other  differences  as  remarkable 

many  established  facts  with  his  scheme  of  pe-  are  shown  by  potassium  and  calcium,  and  other 

riodic  functions,  which  more  exact  quantitotive  proximate  elements.     Copper,  which  has  ujany 

determinations  have  rendered  more  complete,  analogies  with  mercury,  here  falls  in  a  different 

has  been  elevated  into  the  rank  of  an  accepted  group.    The  gradations  of  properties  are  cer- 

theory.  teinly  not  uniform  and  proportionate  to  the 

The  Russian  chemist  has  correlated  the  ele-  atomic  weights  in  the  different  series,  being 

ments  according  to  a  synthetic  law  which  is  excessive,  for  example,  between  carbon,  nitro- 

the  most  comprehensive    yet  established  in  gen,  oxygen,  and  fluorine, 

chemistry,  co-ordinating  all  the  physical  prop-  Besides  the  density,  the  malleability,  duo^ ' 

erties  and  the  chemical  afiinities  of  the  whole  tility,  fusibility,  volatility,  and  conductivity  to 

list  of  simple  bodies.    Arranging  the  elemente  heat  and  electricity  of  elements  seem,  in  the 

in  the  order  of  their  atomic  weights,  their  den-  same  manner,  to  be  subject  to  periodic  varia- 

sities,  and  consequently  their  atomic  volumes,  tions  following  the  increasing  order  of  their 
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Aaomto  waight.. 

Vvuiij 

Atomlo  Tolome , 


AtomlJ  weight. 

Densiqr 

Atomio  Tolume 


Atomte  weight. 

Deneitj 

Atomic  TolazDo 


Atomic  weight. 

Density 

Atomle  Tolnme 


Atomle  weight. 

Deiwltj 

Atomic  Tolame. 


Atomic  weight. 

Density 

Atomle  Tolnme 


Atomic  weight 

Density 

Atomio  Tohime 


Atomic  weight.. 

Density 

Atomie  Tolnme , 


At<Hnlc  weight. 

Density 

Atomic  Tolome 


Atomle  weight..... 

Density 

Atomle  Tolmne . . . , 


LL 

I'M 
ON 
11*9 


Ns. 

28 
0-9T 
28-7 


K. 
89- 14 

0-86 
45-4 


68-8 

8-8 
72 


Bb. 
65-2 

1-68 
661 


Ag. 
lOO 
10-6 
108 


O. 
182- 10 


An. 

186*8 

198 

10-8 


O. 
9-8 
21 
4*4 


Mg. 

84 

1-74 
18-8 


Os. 

8i)-90 
1-67 
26-4 


Zn. 
64*9 
715 
91 


8r. 
82-2 

2-60 
84-9 


Cd. 

111-6 
8*66 
12-9 


Bs. 
186-3 
8*76 
86-6 


Hg. 
200 
18-60 
14-7 


B. 

C. 

11 

12 

2  68 

8-8 

41 

8  6 

AL 

81. 

27*8 

28 

8-49 

2-66 

10-7 

11-2 

(8c.) 
48-9 

Ti. 
4S 

•  •  •  a 

•  ■  •  • 

Oa. 

? 

69-9 

72 

6-96 

•  •  •  • 

1-17 

■  •  •  • 

Y. 

Zr. 

89-6 

90 

•  •  •  • 

416 

•  •  •  • 

21-7 

In. 

8n. 

118-4 

117-8 

7-42 

7-29 

15-8 

16-1 

fJe. 

Ls. 

187 

189 

■  •  •  • 

■  •  •  • 

Er. 

(Yb.) 

170-6 

172-7 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

TL 

Pb. 

208-6 

206-4 

11-86 

11-88 

17-1 

18-1 

f 

Th. 

•  •  •  • 

288-9 

■  •  •  a 

7-7 

•  •  •  ■ 

80-4 

N. 
14-04 


P. 
81 

2*8 
18-6 


V. 

61-2 

6-6 

9-8 

As. 

74-9 
6-67 
18-8 

Nb. 
94 

6-S7 
16 

8b. 
122 
6-7 
18*2 


Ta. 
182 
10-8? 
16  9 


BL 
810 

9>82 
21  1 


•  •  •  I 

•  •    •    4 


o. 

16-96 


F. 
19-1 


s. 

CI. 

82 

856 

2-04 

1-88 

15-7 

26-7 

Cr. 

Mn. 

62-4 

54-8 

6-8 

8 

7-7 

6-9 

Be. 

Br. 

78 

79-75 

4-6 

2-97 

16-9 

26-9 

Ho. 

? 

95-8 

■  •  •  • 

8-6 

•  •  «  • 

111 

•  •  •  • 

Te. 

1. 

128? 

127 

6-26 

4-96 

206 

26-6 

DL 

147 

•  «  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  • 

w. 

? 

164 

•  •  •  • 

1918 

•  •  •  ■ 

9-6 

•  »  ■  ■ 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

•  V  •  e 

•  •  •  • 

U. 

240? 

•  •  •  • 

18-8 

«  •  •  • 

181 

•  f  •  ■ 

•  ■  ■  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  ■ 


■  «  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


Fe 

65-9 

7-8 
7-2 


Ho. 

106-6 

11-8 

9-2 


Ca 

68-6 
8-6 
6*9 


Ni. 
66-6 

8-8 
6-7 


Rh. 

104-2 

12-1 

8-6 


•  •  »  I 
e  •  ■  < 


Os. 

196' 6 

21-4 

9-8 


Ir. 
196-7 
81-16 
9-8 


Pd. 

106-2 

11-6 

9-2 


Pt 
196-7 
21  16 
9-8 


atomic  weights.  Lotbar  Mejer  has  oonstnioted 
a  graphio  repreeentation  exhibiting  the  rela- 
tion of  the  physical  properties  of  the  elements 
to  tbeir  atomio  weights  and  volumes.  The 
elements  are  arran^  at  distances  from  the 
origin  along  the  axis  of  absoissa  proportional 
to  their  atomio  weights.  The  ordinates  of  tiie 
carve  indicate  their  atomic  volumes,  and  the 
curve  the  variations  of  these  in  their  successive 
order.  From  the  portions  of  this  curve  which 
have  been  determined,  it  appears  that  it  repre- 
sents alao  variations  in  the  above-mentioned 
physical  properties.  It  is  seen  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  elements  on  the  ascending  or  de- 
scending portions  of  the  curve  determines  their 
properties,  which  may  thus  be  very  different 
for  bodies  possessing  nearly  the  same  atomic 
weight,  ana  yet  harmonize  in  a  remarkable 
manner  with  the  other  terms  of  the  theory. 
The  light  metals  which  occupy  the  summits 
and  contiguous  descending  parts  of  the  curve 
are  ductile ;  and  the  heavy  metals  at  the  bottom 
and  lower  part  of  the  ascending  curve  are  par- 
tially ductile.  In  the  fourth  group  the  ductil- 
ity is  seen  to  increase  and  diminish  twice  in  one 
period  of  the  variations  of  density.  Fusibil- 
ity and  conductivity,  with  increasing  atomio 
weights,  exhibit  the  same  principle  of  variabil- 
ity.   Orystalline  form  and  expansibility  by 


heat  are  found  also  to  depend  upon  atomio 
weight,  according  to  the  same  law  of  perio- 
dicity. Fizeau's  experiments  have  proved  that 
the  co-efficient  of  expansion  rises  and  sinks  reg- 
ularly as  the  atomic  weight  increases.  Du- 
lon^s  law  of  relativity  between  atomic  weights 
and  specific  heats,  probably  for  lack  of  exact 
measurements,  can  only  be  determined  in  cases 
where  atomic  weights  and  atomic  volume  are 
both  low.  Dulong^s  law  is  not  periodic,  the 
specific  heat  being  uniformly  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  atomic  weight.  Lecoq  de  Bois- 
baudran  has  proved  that,  in  the  homologous 
series  of  elements,  the  wave-lengths  of  the  lu- 
minous rays  which  they  emit  are  proportional 
to  their  atomic  weights.  The  electro-chemical 
character  of  the  elements  follows  the  law  of 
periodic  variations,  the  passage  from  the  elec- 
tro-positive to  the  electro- negative  character 
taking  place  in  certain  groups  twice  In  the 
same  period  of  density  variation.  The  elec- 
tro-ohemical  condition  governs  the  power  of 
combination,  to  a  certain  extent;  the  stable 
protoxides,  ifbr  example,  being  formed  with 
electro-positive  metals,  and  powerful  acids  rich 
in  oxygen  with  electro-negative  elements. 
Electro-negative  hydrogen,  on  the  contrary, 
forms  its  most  stable  simple  '^omoounds  with 
electro-positive  elements. 
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In  each  of  the  periodical  series  the  capacity  mercury,  ohromiam,  ranadinm,  and  gold,  new 

of  combining  with  oxygen  seems  to  increase  ap  determinations  are  wanted ;  and  the  remaining 

to  a  certain  pointy  and  then  to  decrease.    The  8  are  stiU  subject  to  slight  revision.    Professor 

series  headed  by  silver  may  be  taken  as  a  type  Clarke  concludes,  then,  that  as  three  fourths  of 

of  the  oxygen  compounds  formed  by  the  ele-  the  well-determined  atomic  weights  agree  wiUi 

ments  in  the  other  periods,  the  formuls  being  Prout^s  hypothesis,  the    seeming   exceptiona 

here  doubled  for  the  sake  of  uniformity :  may  be  due  to  undetected  constant  errors,  such 

AgsO ;  CdsOa ;  InaOt ;  Snt04 ;  SlhO» ;  Tei-  as  have  been  brought  recently  to  light  in  some 

Ofl ;  laOv ;  OsO« ;  IrOa ;  PtOi.  of  the  most  familiar  bodies  in  the  entire  list  of 

The  first  five  members  of  every  period  but  elements. 

one  follow  these  types  exactly.    The  variations  Maximilien  Gerber  has  sought  to  determine 

of  afSnities  for  chlorine  and  hydrogen  within  common  factors  in  the  atomic  weights  of  the 

the  groups  are  made  eyident  by  the  following  component  members  of  each  of  the  elemental 

formnlsB,  combinations  with  hydrogen  being  groups,  and  has  determined  empirically  certain 

confined  to  the  last  four  terms  of  the  groups :  common  divisors  in  the  several  groups  whose 

Li  CI;  GCI9;  BCli;  C  CU.  multiples  vary  but  slightly  from  the  experi- 

Na  01 ;  }iig  Cli ;  Al  CU ;  Si  CI4.  mentally-determined  atomic  weights.    In  the 

C  H4 ;  N  Ht ;  O  Ha ;  F  H.  group  of  mono-atomic  elements  the  common 

Si  H4 ;  PH.;  S  Ha ;  01 H.  factor  is  0-769.    The  alkaline  metals,  lithium, 

Dumas,  to  whom  the  merit  of  grouping  the  sodium,  potassium,  rubidium,  and  cassiumy 
elements  (nto  natural  families  belongs,  called  which  combine  with  oxygen  after  the  type 
attention  again  to  Prout^s  neglected  hypothe-  RaO,  and  with  chlorine  according  to  the  fur- 
sis  in  1879.  The  French  chemist  discovered  mula  R  01,  have,  excepting  the  last  named,  the 
simple  numerical  relations  between  the  metal-  additional  common  factor  8.  The  non-metallic 
loids  and  some  of  the  families  of  metals  be-  halogens,^  fluorine,  chlorine,  bromine,  and  io- 
longing  to  each  group.  In  the  sulphur  group,  dine,  are  another  division  of  this  class,  and  are 
for  instance,  at  the  head  of  which  oxygen  is  likewise  multiples  of  0'769. 
now  placed,  there  is  a  progression  representing  The  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  is  related  to 
additions  to  the  atomic  weight  of  the  initiu  this  number  in  the  ratio  10: 18,  and  that  of 
body  of  multiples  of  a  common  difference,  silver  is  an  exact  multiple.  The  di-  and  tetra- 
Starting  with  oxygen,  whose  atomic  weight  is  atomic  elementshavethe  common  divisor  1*995. 
8,  the  next  member,  sulphur,  has  the  atomic  Oxygen  has  an  atomic  weight  equal  to  eight 
weight  16,  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  in-  times  this  number,  and  the  weights  of  sulphur, 
crement  8 ;  selenium  has  40,  corresponding  to  selenium,  and  tellurium  &re  multiples  of  that 
the  addition  of  four  times  this  difference  to  the  of  oxygen. 

weight  of  oxygen;  and  tellurium  64^  an  mere-  The  alkaline-earthy  metals,  magnesium,  cal- 

ment  of  seven  times  the  difference.    In  the  cium,  and  strontium,  which  have  tlie  combin- 

lithium  and  magnesium  groups  there  are  like  ing  formula  RO,  have  the  quadruple  of  the 

simple  progressions.    In  the  families  of  fluorine  original  factor  for  a  divisor ;  but  barium,  which 

and  nitrogen  he  has  established  arithmetical  belongs  to  the  same  group,  does  not    Carbon, 

relations  of  a  more  complex  order.  silicon,  titanium,  zirconium,  and  tin,  have  only 

A  recalculation  of  atomic  weights,  based  on  the  one  common  factor.  Mercury,  molybde- 
the  determinations  of  Stas  and  other  data,  has  num,  tungsten,  and  uranium,  are  also  multiples 
impelled  Professor  F.  W.  Clarke,  following  of  this  number.  The  tri-  and  penta-valent  ele- 
Mallet  and  Dumas,  to  revive  the  abandoned  ments,  the  group  of  nitrogen,  boron,  etc.,  which 
hypothesis  of  Prout,  according  to  which  the  form  a  stable  oxide  of  the  type  R«Os,  and 
atomic  weights  of  all  the  elements  are  multi-  chlorides  of  the  types  RClt  or  ROU,  have 
pies  of  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen.  Among  most  of  them  the  common  factor  1  *569  in  their 
the  65  determined  elements  when  their  atomic  atomic  weights.  The  fourth  and  most  numer^ 
weights  are  referred  to  that  of  oxygen,  in  order  ous  class,  combining  into  the  oxides  RO  and 
to  avoid  the  multiplication  of  the  variation  of  RaOt,  have  atomic  weights  which  are  approxi- 
oxygen  from  Front's  hypothetical  law,  it  is  mate  multiples  of  1*245.  Gerber^s  provisional 
found  that  89,  as  calculated  by  Clarke,  do  not  determination  of  common  divisors  is  found  to 
vary  more  than  O'l  from  exact  multiples  of  the  agree  with  two  recent  corrections  of  atomic 
atomic  weight  of  hydrogen ;  and  of  the  re-  weights :  that  of  tellurium,  which,  as  redeter- 
maining  26,  8  are  almost  exact  half-multiples ;  mined  by  Will,  is  127*8,  a  number  which  ac- 
6  are  rare  or  vaguely  determined  elements;  2  cords  better  with  Mendele Jeff's  scheme;  and 
are  subject  to  the  constant  error  from  the  oc-  that  of  glncinnm,  which,  according  to  the  find- 
elusion  of  oxygen,  detected  by  Dumas  in  the  ings  of  Nilson  and  Petterson,  should  not  be 
case  of  silver,  potassium,  and  iodine;  1,  thai-  classed  among  the  diatomic  alkaline-earthy 
Hum,  is  brought  within  the  limit  by  a  correo-  metals,  as  its  oxide  is  of  the  type  RaOt,  as 
tion  of  Crookes^s  calculation:  2,  glncinum  and  originally  established  by  Berzelius,  and  its 
ytterbium,  can  also  be  brought  by  a  reoaloula-  atomic  weight  must  therefore  be  taken  as 
tion  within  the  limit;  and  1,  antimony,  is  al-  13*65. 
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metres ;  1  square  kilometre  =  0*886  English 
square  mile)  and  population  of  the  principal 
divisions  of  Australia  and  Poljnesia  are  given 
as  follows  in  the  new  volume  of  the  ^*  Bevdlker- 
ung  der  Erde  "  (sixth  volume,  Gotha,  1880) : 


DIVISIONS. 


AuttnUft. 

New  Zealand  and  adjacent  ialanda. 

New  Oatnea  and  islands 

Oeeanlc  ialanda. 


Total. 


ATM. 


7,606,086 
872,989 
807,906 
176^184 


8,968,787 


PopnlatiaD. 


8,178,868 
477,844 
500,000 

ar9,850 


4,061,000 


11.  BrnnsH  PoBBBSBioNS. — ^The  following  ta- 
ble exhibits  the  area  (in  English  square  miles) 
and  population  on  December  81,  1879,  of  the 
Australasian  oolooies  of  Great  Britain,  aooord- 
ing  to  a  statistioal  abstract  preparea  by  the 
Begistrar-General  of  New  South  Wales: 


COLONIES. 


New  Boath  Wales.. 

Victoria 

Boath  Australl*^ . . 

Qaeensland 

Taamania. 

Western  AnstraUa. 


Total.... 
New  Zealand. 


Total  Hdt  Australasian  Continent 


Ana. 


810,969 

38,198 

830,070 

660,fia0 

86,215 

1,000,000 


8,474^941 
105,948 


8,580,888 


Fopoktion. 


T8<288 
899v838 
269,287 
217,851 
112,460 
88,668 


8,851,880 
468,788 


8,715,619 


The  movement  of  population  in  the  several 
colonies  was  as  follows  in  1878 : 


oolonhs. 


Tietoria 

Now  Sooth  Walea. . 

Qaeensland 

Boath  AastraUa.... 
Western  AastraUa.. 


Total. 


Tasmania , 

New  Zealand.* . 


Grand  total, 


BbtiM. 

DMiks. 

Uuthgm. 

86,661 

25,88') 

7,897 

9,282 

871 

12,702 

10,768 

4.280 

8,748 

894 

5.092 
5,817 
1,444 
8,299 

188 

60,459 

81,828 

14,884 

8,608 
17,770 

IJOO 
4.648 

86« 
8»885 

00,781 

88,170 

48^ 

graaU. 


42,268 
89,879 
16,189 
14,878 
888 

118,180" 


0,563 
16|268 


189,011 


The  financial  condition  of  the  colonies  in 
1879  was  as  follows : 


cox^nhs. 

RfTtaiw  of 
MTt. 

Public  d«bl  oa 
Dk.  si,  18Tf. 

New  Booth  Wales 

£4,475,050 
4.621,520 
1,662,493 
1,461,824 
875;8e7 
198,315 
8,184,905 

£14,987,419 

20,050,758 

6,60^700 

10,196,150 

1,786,800 

861,000 

28,958,811 

Victoria 

Boath  AastraUa 

Tasmania 

Western  Aostraiia ,',.'.'" 

New  Zealand. 

Total 

£15,987,488 

£n,a96,188 

The  commercial  statistics  for  1879  were  as 
follows : 


oouonies. 


New  Booth  Wales., 

Victoria 

Booth  AastraUa 

Qaeensland 

Tasmania. 

Western  AastnUa. 
New  Zealand 


Total. 


Importe. 


£14,198,847 
16^085,588 
^014,150 
8,080,880 
1,267,475 
407,899 
8^74,665 


£47,878,788 


£18,086,818 
12,454,170 
4,768,727 
8,484,084 
1,801,007 
484,888 
5,748,126 


41,276,866       — , 


An  intercolonial  conference  of  statesmen 
convened  in  Sydney,  in  January,  to  consider  in 
what  particulars  ana  by  what  methods  federal 
action  would  at  the  present  time  be  desirable. 
It  was  the  continuation  of  a  conference  which 
was  held  in  Melbourne  in  the  latter  part  of 
1880,  which  discussed  an  arrangement  regard- 
ing the  border  customs  between  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia.  Those 
three  colonies  alone  participated  in  the  former 
conference.  In  the  present  one  all  the  colonies 
were  represented,  informally,  by  prominent  ad- 
ministrative officials.  It  was  composed  of  the  • 
following  members:  Henry  Parks,  Colonial 
Secretary  of  New  South  Wales,  chairman  of 
Conference;  Graham  Berry,  Chief  Secretary, 
and  William  M.  K.  Vale,  Attorney-General, 
Victoria;  James  Watson,  Colonial  Treasurer, 
New  South  Wales;  Thomas  Dick,  Colonial 
Secretary,  New  Zealand;  William  Morgan, 
Chief  Secretary,  and  C.  Mann,  Treasurer, 
South  Australia ;  A.  H.  Palmer,  Colonial  Sec- 
retary, and  Boyd  D.  Morehead,  Postmaster- 
General,  Queensland ;  W.  R.  Giblin,  Colonial 
Treasurer,  and  W.  Moore,  Colonial  Secretary, 
Tasmania ;  Chief -Justice  Wrenfordsley,  West- 
em  Australia. 

The  final  federal  union  of  the  Australasian 
colonies  has  been  looked  forward  to  since  the 
release  of  the  principal  colonies  from  crown 
administration  alike  by  British  and  colonial 
statesmen.  Confederation  might  have  been  ac- 
complished with  less  difficulty  at  the  time  when 
the  right  of  self-government  was  first  con- 
ferred, and  before  the  development  of  diver- 
§ent  policies.  The  conflict  of  policies  and 
iversity  of  laws  since  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion and  material  prosperity  has  brought  Uie 
colonies  into  closer  contact  afford  the  real  in- 
centive, while  constituting  a  serious  practical 
difficulty,  to  the  movement,  which  has  been 
begun,  toward  conformity  and  federation. 

The  greatest  actual  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a 
federal  union  is  the  opposite  commercial  poli- 
cies pursued  by  the  two  leading  and  contiguous 
colonies,  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales.  Vic- 
toria has  lived  ten  years  under  a  tariff  framed 
for  the  encouragement  of  domestic  industries, 
and  her  people  tenaciously  adhere  to  the  pro- 
tective idea.  Her  neighbor  and  rival,  New 
South  Wales,  is  equally  attached  to  her  revenue 
tariff,  and  the  people  are  thoroughly  devoted 
to  free-trade  principles.  The  less  populous 
colonies  incline  to  the  British  doctrine,  and 
have  constructed  tariffs  which  do  not  differ 
greatly  from  that  of  New  South  Wales,  and 
can,  without  friction,  be  brought  into  exact 
conformity.  The  Intercolonial  Conference  did 
not  hesitate  to  attack  the  vital  subject  of  a  cus- 
toms union,  although  an  immediate  agreement 
is  out  of  the  question.  Amid  the  protests  of 
Mr.  Berry  at  the  proposed  ^*  insulation "  of 
Victoria,  the  conference  voted  that  a  joint 
commission  be  appointed  by  the  autonomous 
colonies  to  construct  a  common  tariff.*    Vic- 


*  West  AuftraUa  la  the  onlj  Anatralaalan  oolony  wtUch 
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toria  cast  the  only  diBsentient  vote.  This  colony  In  regard  to  CLinese  immigration  the  har* 
may  appoint  delegates  to  the  tariff  commiaaion,  monioos  action  of  the  colonies  is  difficalt.  The 
but  will  not  be  disposed  to  abandon  easily  a  Government  of  West  Australia  iasaed  an  order 
tariff  system  under  which  powerful  interests  encouraging  this  immigration  at  the  public 
have  grown  up.  expense— a  step   which  was  condemned  by 

The  commercial  rivalry  between  the  two  the  representatives  of  all  the  other  colonies, 
older  colonies  has  entered  a  sharper  stage  since  Queensland  and  South  Australia,  which  also 
the  completion,  in  the  early  part  of  1881,  of  possess  territory  within  the  torrid  zone,  favor 
the  rdlroad  from  Sydney  to  the  Murray  River,  limited  immigration,  while  in  New  South  Wales 
where  it  meets  the  railroad  from  Melbourne,  and  Victoria  intense  hostility  to  the  Chinese 
The  New  South  Wales  ministry  have  fixed  the  prevails.  The  conference  embodied  their  ob- 
freight  rates  at  a  low  figure,  in  order  to  attract  lections  to  the  importation  of  these  laborers 
the  trade  of  the  extensive  Riverina  district  oy  the  Government  into  the  crown  colony  of 
away  from  Melbourne  to  Sydney.  This  is  a  West  Australia  in  a  memorial  addressed  to 
reversal  of  free-trade  principles  which  provokes    Lord  Kimberly,  British  Secretary  for  the  Col- 

the  sarcasm  of  the  Victorian  statesmen ;  but  onies. 

against  its  economic  effects  they  can  have  no       The  New  South  Wales  Parliament  gave  their 

remedy  except  to  conform  their  tariff  to  that  principal  attention,  upon  convening  in  the  sum- 

of  the  sister  colony.  mer,  to  an  act  restricting  Chinese  immigration. 

The  only  actual  result  of  the  conference,  be-  A  poll-tax  of  ten  pounds  is  levied  on  every 
sides  the  migority  vote  in  favor  of  a  tariff  com-    Chinaman  upon  landing,  and  ship-masters  are 

mission,  and  *the  only  unanimously  approved  forbidden,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  to  bring  more 

proposition,  was  the  decision  in  favor  of  the  than  one  to  every  one  hundred  tons  of  ship^s 

establishment  of  an  Australian  Court  of  Appeal,  burden.    The  Government  is  also  empowered 

A  project  was  drawn  up  and  adopted  for  a  law  to  qnaryiline,  indefinitely,  any  vessel  carrying 

to  be  brought  before  each  of  the  colonial  Parlia-  Chinese  passengers— a  provision  intended  as  a 

meuts,  and  then  submitted  for  ratification  to  menace  to  deter  the  importation  of  these  un- 

the  Imperial  Government.    'Fugitives  from  ar-  welcome  producers. 

rest  on  criminal  charges,  or  men  who  have       By  the  returns  of  the  late  census  it  appears 

abandoned  wife  or  child,  may  be  apprehended,  that  the  area  of  wheat  cultivation  in  Australia 

according  to  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  pro-  has  doubled  in  ten  years.    South  Australia 

posed  legal  convention,  upon  warrants  taken  leads  in  this  product.    The  Australian  crop  is 

out  in  any  one  of  the  colonies,  or  upon  tele-  only  one  thira  as  great  as  that  of  the  Britit^h 

graphic  notification  that  the  warrants  have  Islands,  althoueh  the  area  sown  is  nearly  the 

been  issued.  same.    Only  about  one  half  of  the  crop  is 

The  intercolonial  conference  in  discussing  available  for  export  and  the  prices  must  be 
plans  looking  to  confederation  did  not  commit  high  enough  to  amply  remunerate  the  British 
themselves  to  the  coigugate  principle  of  self-  wheat-grower  before  the  Australians  can  ex- 
maintenance,  for,  on  adopting  a  resolution  rec-  port  wheat  to  Europe  with  a  profit.  The  pros- 
omraending  the  increase  of  the  naval  squadron,  pects  of  gold-mining  in  all  of  the  colonies  are 
they  rejected  a  proposal  that  the  colonies  should  better  than  they  have  been  for  years.  New 
bear  half  the  cost.  With  reference  to  out-  fields  have  been  opened  on  the  northern  coast 
rages  committed  by  islanders  in  tiie  South  of  Australia.  In  New  South  Wales  new  dig- 
Seas,  the  conference  proposed  that  the  High  gings  of  remarkable  richness  have  been  dis- 
Commissioner  who  has  jurisdiction  in  such  covered.  The  opening  of  gold  and  tin  mines 
oases  should  be  granted  extended  powers,  but  in  Tasmania  has  given  that  colony  a  commer- 
that  in  felony  cases  appeal  should  lie  to  the  cial  impulse,  and  produced  an  influx  of  capital 
Supreme  Court  of  one  of  the  colonies  against  and  immigration  such  as  never  were  known 
his  decisions.    The  murders  of  Bishop  Patter-  before. 

son  and  Commodore  Goodenough,  and  more        The  revenues  of  New  South  Wales  continue 

recent  outrages  committed  by  the  natives  of  to  increase  beyond  current  wants  from  the  sales 

the  Solomon,  New  Hebrides,  Santa  Cruz,  and  of  land.   The  revenue  for  the  year  ending  March 

New  Ireland  groups,  were  probably  reprisals  1,  1881,  exceeded  that  of  the  preceding  year 

E revoked  by  the  atxocities  of  the  cruisers  for  by  £1,080,000.    The  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year 

iborers  to   supply  the   sugar-plantations   of  1880  was  £4,912,000.   The  Treasurer's  estimate 

Queensland  and  other  demands  for  *'  Kamack-  for  1881  was  £5,440,000,  which  was  consider- 

ies."    The  practice  of  kidnapping,  and  other  ably  exceeded  in  the  receipts  for  the  first  half 

cruelties  of  &is  form  of  slave-trafBc,  have  con-  of  the  year,  and  promised  to  reach  £6,000,000. 

tinned  to  the  most  recent  years,  if  they  do  not  

aHII  fair  A  n1a/>A  *  ontrag«s  oommltted  by  the  crews  of  labor>ye8MlB,  notably 

BbUi  bttKO  piace.  ^,j^  ^^  Q^j^  ^^^  jij^^^  ^^  subject  of  a  Parliamentary  In- 

• yeBttgailon  elirht  years  ago,  aod  measTirea  were  taken  by  th«» 

remalBS  under  the  control  of  the  British  Parliament  and  Is  British  Goyemment  to  suppress  the  eyili  The  employers  of 
froyeraed  from  Downing?  Btreet.  For  the  three  clas8e<i  ot  Polynesian  coolies  In  Queensland  are  obliged,  under  a  law  of 
British  colonies  see  **  Annual  CyclopsBdia"  for  1879,  under  the  colony,  to  return  them,  on  the  expiration  of  their  term  of 
Obsat  Britain  ajvd  Irklahd.  seryioe,  to  their  natiye  Islands.  The  familiar  term  for  the 
*  During  the  year  l^^^l  natiyes  of  the  Padfle  islands  haya  South  Sea  coolies  among  Australians,  Kamacki€^  Is  a  oor- 
talcen  reprisals  on  one  British  Inbor-ehip  and  on  a  French  yes-  ruptlon  of  Kanaka,  the  natiye  name  for  the  Sandwich  Island- 
eel  wbieh  was  prohsbly  mistakeB  for  a  labor-cmlser.    The  era. 
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The  population  was  found  bj  the  census  to  ex-  lio,  and  pressed  it  in  the  Legislature.    The 

oeed  750,000,  showing  an  increase  of  250,000  Liberal  party  made  it  their  sole  issue,  and  were 

in  the  ten  years.    Owing  to  its  vast  area  of  supported  by  a  great  popular  majority.    The 

attractive  land,  it  has  gained  upon  the  much  Legislative  Council  and  their  electors  were 

smaller  but  still  more  populous  colony  of  Vic-  naturally  loath  to  abandon  the  only  conserva- 

toria,  the  difference  between  their  populations  tive  safeguard — ^the  right  of  those  who  hold  a 

having  fallen  in  the  ten  years  from  250,000  stake  in  the  country  to  control  the  will  of  the 

to  100,000.    The  debt  of  New  South  Wales  absolute  numerical  majority. 

a:nounts  to  about  £15,000,000 ;  but  of  this  at  For  four  years  the  ministry  were  supported 

least  £12,000,000  is  invested  in  railroads.  by  the  people  in  demanding  a  reform,  until  all 

The  enormous  railroad  construction  which  grew  tired  of  the  fruitless  agitation.  An  ap- 
has  been  carried  out  by  the  Government  in  peal  had  even  been  made  to  the  Imperial  Gov- 
New  South  Wales  received  its  first  impetus  emmeot.  In  March  Mr.  Berry  introduced  into 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  Government  the  Assembly  a  final  compromise  measure,  re- 
found  coming  into  its  hands  large  sums  of  sur-  ducing  the  tenure  of  seats  in  the  Council,  one 
plus  revenue  derived  from  the  sales  of  public  third  of  which  should  be  refilled  every  three 
lands  which  the  prosperous  sheep-graziers,  who  years,  from  ten  to  six  years,  and  lowering  the 
had  rented  them  of  the  Government  at  ^d.  an  limitations  of  the  franchise.  The  bill  passed 
acre,  commenced  to  buy  in  vast  blocks  at  the  the  Legislative  Assembly  but  was  rejected  by 
upset  price  of  £1  per  acre.  The  railroad  sys-  the  Coimcil,  March  25th,  on  the  ground  that  a 
tem,  well  started  with  these  means,  has  been  bill  afiTecting  the  powers  and  composition  of 
extended  by  loans  raised  in  London.  At  the  that  House  should  originate  there.  The  Coun- 
beginning  of  the  year,  679  miles  of  new  road  cil  had  itself  passed  a  reform  bill  of  its  own. 
were  under  construction,  and  surveys  for  The  subject  was  next  discussed  in  a  joiut  com- 
further  extensions  had  been  made.     #  mittee,  but  without  result. .    The  Berry  bill 

The  railroad  earnings  in  1880  were  £l,594w-  was  finally,  considerably  altered  by  the  amend- 

000,  being  £89,000  more  than  the  Treasurers  ments,  V^^BaoA  by  the  Council  in  the  middle  of 

es^mate,  and  yielding  4|  per  cent  on  the  capi-  May.    The  measure  reduces  the  property  quali- 

tal  invested.    A  still  larger  profit  was  expect-  fication  for  Councilors  to  £100,  and  fixes  the 

ed  in  1881.  qualification  for  freehold  electors  at  £10,  and 

Victoria  has  for  the  last  four  years  been  pass-  for  occupiers  at  £25  annual  rental.'  The  quail- 
ing through  a  constitutional  crisis.  Conflicts  fications  for  electors  and  candidates  under  the 
betweenthe  two  Houses  of  the  Legislature  mark  old  law  were  respectively  a  freehold  of  £50 
the  advances  in  popular  self-government  made  and  one  of  £250  annual  value.  The  number 
in  the  British  colonies.  In  the  transition  from  of  electors  is  increased  by  this  sweeping  reforzv 
crown  administration  to  autonomy,  the  Council,  from  82,000  to  108,000,  and  the  number  of 
composed  of  appointees  of  the  crown,  is  the  members  from  thirty  to  forty-two.  There  are 
vehicle  through  which  the  Government  re-  supposed  to  be  only  about  80,000  citizens,  who 
fuses  the  popidar  demands  emanating  from  the  vote  for  members  of  the  Lower  House,  that  are 
representative  hall.  Under  responsiUe  govern-  not  possessed  of  suflScient  property  to  qualify 
ment  the  Legislative  Council  is  tuilanced  against  them  as  electors  of  members  of  the  Council, 
the  popular  Assembly  as  the  representatives  of  The  reform  act  which  was  the  final  outcome 
the  property-holding  class,  the  conservators  of  of  the  long  struggle  was  not  satisfactory  to  the 
the  mterests  of  wealth,  and  the  only  repository  people.  The  Legislative  Council  had  given  up 
of  the  veto-power  and  check  upon  immature  the  limited  franchise  to  the  extent  of  reconsti- 
and  democratic  legislation.  This  branch  thus  tu ting  itself  on  nearly  as  broad  a  basis  of  popu- 
represents  an  entirely  difiTerent  constituency  lar  representation  as  the  Lower  Chamber.  It 
from  that  of  the  Assembly^  which  body  is  elect-  had  abandoned  the  controlling  voice  of  proper- 
ed  on  the  broad  basis  of  universal  suffrage,  ty ;  but  it  had  not  sacrificed  any  part  of  its  co- 
Party  majorities  in  the  Upper  House  for  this  equal  legislative  authority.'  The  public  looked 
reason,  and  because  the  Councilors  hold  their  upon  the  reform  act  as  an  extension  rather 
seats  much  longer  than  delegates  in  the  Assem-  thnn  a  curtailment  of  the  powers  of  the  Coun- 
bly,  do  not  change  with  the  transfer  of  power  clL  It  was  supposed  to  contain  no  remedy 
in  the  Lower  House  and  the  consequent  change  for  the  ^^  dead-locks,"  which  were  the  actual 
of  ministers.  Frequent  **  dead -locks  "  are  the  ground  and  reason  for  reform.  As  a  result  of 
unavoidable  result.  The  whole  political  ma-  the  popular  disappointment  in  the  measure,  the 
chinery  is  clogged,  useful  legislation  is  ren-  Legislative  Assembly  in  the  beginning  of  July 
dered  impossible,  and  political  passions  are  passed  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  min- 
excited  simply  through  this  defect  in  the  Con-  istry.  The  Governor  refused  to  dissolve  Par- 
stitution.  This  unwholesome  condition  of  af-  liament,  and,  upon  the  resignation  of  Berry  and 
fairs  has  become  chronic  of  late  years  in  the  his  colleagues,  called  upon  Sir  Bryan  O'Logh- 

Krosperous  and  democratic  colony  of  Victoria,  len  to  form  a  Calunet,  in  which,  after  some  dif- 

[r.  Berry,  the  Premier  and  Liberal  leader,  has  ficulty  and  delay,  he  succeeded, 

brought  in  various  bills  for  the  popularization  The  returns  of  the  decennial  census  place 

of  the  Legislative  Council.    An  active  Reform  the  population  of  Victoria  at  845,977,  com- 

League  has  kept  tiie  qaestion  before  the  pub-  posed  of  438,186  males  and  407,791  females. 
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These  nnmbera  are  ezclamve  of  11,835  Ohmese  Tasmania  is  growing  in  population,  bnt  its 
and  770  aborigines.  Melbonme,  the  capital,  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1879  de- 
has  a  population  of  65,675.  The  cities  or  towns  creased  bj  £86,416  as  compared  with  1878. 
in  the  colonj  with  aj)opnlation  of  over  20,000  Thej  also  decreased  from  the  Australian  oolo- 
are  the  following:  Ballarat,  22,425;  Oolling-  nies*  The  wool-clip  had  gained  16  per  cent 
wood,  28^97;  Emerald  Hill,  25,178 ;  Fitzroy,  as  compared  with  the  weight  in  1874.  Gold- 
22,979;  Prahran,  20,806;  Richmond,  28,294;  mining  was  never  so  productive  as  in  1879. 
and  Sandhurst,  28,128.  In  1886  the  popula-  The  average  number  of  persons  employed  in 
tion  of  the  whole  colony  was  224 ;  in  1888,  it  was  nearly  twice  the  number  in  1878 ;  the 
8,511;  in  1841,  11,788;  in  1846,  82,879;  in  qnaru  yielded  the  highest  average  of  the  laft 
1851,  77,845 ;  in  1861,  540,822 ;  in  1871,  781,-  ten  years ;  and  the  value  of  the  gold  produced, 
528;  in  1881,  858,582.  £280,895,  was  more  than  double  the  value  of 

The  gold-mining  industry  of  Victoria  has  the  previuus  year.  The  exports  of  other  prod- 
within  a  year  or  two  begun  to  show  slightly  nets  were  less  than  in  the  two  preceding  years, 
increased  activity  and  profits.  The  quantity  Tasmania  has  still  twelve  and  a  half  million 
of  gold  produced  in  1880  was  829,121  ounces,  acres  of  arable  public  land  unsold  to  distribute 
529,195  from  quartz-mines  and  299,196  from  among  agricultural  immigrants ;  the  average  of 
alluvial  mines,  being  70,178  ounces  more  than  land  under  cultivation  in  1879-'80  was  oonaid- 
tlie  total  of  1879.  The  number  of  miners  em-  erably  less  than  half  a  million  acres, 
ployed  was  38,568,  an  increase  of  1,000.  The  The  question  of  the  monopoly  of  the  land 
number  of  Chinese  employed  has  diminished  by  large  sheep-raisers  is  one  of  exciting  mo- 
of  late  years ;  in  1880  there  were  8,486—624  ment  in  some  of  the  Australian  colonies,  par- 
less  than  in  1879.  The  engines  used  in  quartz  ticnlarly  New  Zealand.  Of  a  total  area  in 
mining  give  16,438  horse-power  in  the  aggre-  both  islands  of  64,000,000  acres,  there  are 
gate,  and  those  employed  in  alluvial  mining  about  44y000,000  acres  adapted  for  tillage  or 
6.041  horse-power.  In  the  mines  at  Staw ell  the  pasture,  of  which  16,000,000  belong  to  the 
snaf ts  have  reached  from  1,220  to  2,410  feet  Maoris  and  their  assignees,  14,000,000  have 
below  the  surface.  The  principal  improve-  been  sold  to  Europeans,  and  14,000,000  fo- 
ment in  the  returns  of  1880  was  in  the  quality  main  the  property  of  the  Government  Near- 
as  well  as  the  quantity  of  the  quartz  crushed,  ly  the  whole  of  the  Government  land  is  fanned 
There  are  8,680  auriferous  reefs  known.  Al-  out  on  terminable  leases  to  about  nine  hun- 
iuvial  deposits,  which  are  covered  over  by  ernp>  dred  sheep-farmers,  who  pay  for  their  licenses 
tive  rocks,  are  located  by  boring  through  the  an  annual  sum  to  the  Government  of  about 
thick  overlying  basalts  with  the  diamond  drill.  £110,000.  The  terms  on  which  the  crown 
The  considerable  increase  in  the  product  is  said  lands  are  open  to  purchase  are  not  similar  in 
to  be  due  to  the  use  of  this  tool,  which  was  different  land  distncts,  but  discouraging  in  all. 
first  tried  in  1880.  £16,894  was  paid  into  the  In  some  sections  the  lands  are  offered  at  pub- 
colonial  Treasury  for  mining  privileges  in  1880.  lie  auction,  with  the  limitation  of  an  upset 
The  aggregate  production  of  gold  in  Victoria  price  of  £1 ;  in  others  at  private  sale,  bnt  at 
since  the  first  discovery  of  the  gold-fields  has  the  minimum  price  of  £2.  A  popular  feeling 
been  more  than  $1,000,000,000.  has  naturally  arisen  against  the  large  sheep- 

The  mmistry  of  South  Australia  handed  in  runs  whose  owners  seem  to  be  favored  by  the 
their  resignations  March  19th,  and  a  new  Gabi-  laws,  which  is  taking  political  shape  in  a  de- 
net  was  formed  by  William  Morgan,  in  which  mand  that  the  public  lands  should  be  offered 
J.  H.Symon  was  Attorney- General;  G.S.  Swan,  to  settlers  on  inviting  terms.  The  expectation 
Treasurer;  and  Thomas Playford, Commissioner  that  this  would  result  in  a  great  extension  of 
of  Lands  and  Immigration.  This  ministry  re-  agriculture  and  dependent  industries  is  not 
signed  in  June,  and  were  succeeded  by  John  likely  to  be  realized.  Wool  is  destined  to  re- 
Cox  Bray,  Chief  Secretary  and  IVemier ;  John  main  for  some  time  the  only  profitable  product, 
W.  Downer,  Attorney  •  General ;  Lavington  tlie  prices  of  meat  and  grain  being  exceedingly 
Glyde,  Treasurer ;  Alfred  Catt,  Commissioner  low  and  wages  high.  There  are  in  the  whole 
of  Crown  Lands  and  Immigration;  and  John  colony  not  above  800,000  acres  sown  to  crops 
Langdon  Parsons,  Minister  of  Education.  The  of  all  kinds.  There  are  about  18,000,000 
finances,  as  in  all  the  Australian  colonies,  are  sheep  in  New  Zealand,  chiefiy  merinos,  with  a 
in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  revenue  for  mixture  in  the  plains  of  the  standard  British 
the  year  ending  June  26th  exceeded  that  of  the  breeds.  The  exports  of  wool,  for  the  year 
preceding  year  by  £165,000.  ending  March  Ist,  amounted  to  over  £3,500,- 

Queensland  has  abandoned  the  policy  pur-  000.    Among  the  exports  for  the  same  year 

sued  by  the  other  colonies,  of  building  rail-  figure  six  million  or  more  rabbit-skins,  valued 

roads   with    state    means,   and  adopted  the  at  some  £57,000.    These  animals  have  so  mul- 

American  plan  of  subsidizing   private  corpo-  tiplied  in  certain  districts  as  to  become  a  source 

rations  witn  belts  of  land  along  the  route  of  of  danger  to  the  sheep-growing  industry,  and 

lines  constructed  by  them.    On  such  condi-  the  Government  has  consequently  co-operated 

tions  an  English  company  has  undertaken  to  with  the  local  authorities  m  a  plan  for  exter- 

build  a  railway  across  Queensland  to  the  Gulf  minating  them  by  poison.    A  special  oflScial 

of  Carpentaria.  employs  men  to  scatter  in  their  way  grain 
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•teeped  Id  phoaphoras.  Tbe  onlj  other  risk 
the  sheep-grazer  bu  to  eooonnter  is  the  ocoo- 
rional  oocarrenoe  of  innndationB.  Of  the 
"saaattera"  who  raise  sheep  on  the  pahlio 
land  some  posseas  flocks  nnmWiDg  200,000  or 
800,000,  ooe  as  many  as  000,000,  aod  a  con- 
sidenble  nomber  owning  from  60,000  to  100,- 
000  sheep. 

In  the  aatnnin  an  oatbreak  of  the  Maori 
popnUtion  was  tlireatened.  The  otaae  of  the 
trouble  was  the  sarrej  of  territorr  oooapied 
bj  nativea,  preliminary  to  opening  it  to  white 
•ettlement.  It  was  a  district  in  the  proTince 
of  Tamiaki  which  was  declared  confiscated  by 
the  QoTemment  after  the  Waitcato  war.  In 
the  oonflsoated  territory,  Te  Whici,  a  chief  who 
has  b«en  converted  to  Ofaristianity  and  passes 
for  a  prophet  among  the  natives,  fixed  his 
rendenoe  and  gathered  the  discontented  na- 
tives aronnd  him.  The  same  man  ohampioned 
the  eanse  of  natives  who  were  expelled  from 
their  lands  two  years  before,  and  nearly 
braogbt  abont  a  collision  between  them  aod 
the  Uovernment  The  danger  of  an  ontbreak 
was  still  more  imminent  this  time*  bnt  was 
averted  by  the  prompt  capture  and  arrest  of 
the  instigator. 


ofRotixnah,  which  has  been  placed  under  the 
direction  of  the  Qovemor  of  the  Fecjee  Islands. 
The  new  dependency  has  an  area  of  abont 
twenty-fonr  sqaare  mile^  and  contained  in 
1371  S,680  inhabitants.  A  massacre  was  per- 
petrated by  the  Christian  natives  of  Tapitawa, 
one  of  the  Eqnator  Islaoda,  nnder  the  leader- 
ship of  a  convert  named  Kabn.  The  victims 
ware  the  Inhabitants  of  the  sonthern  portion 
of  the  island,  who  had  renounced  Christianity, 
and  refnaed  to  anbmit  to  the  rnle  of  Kaba. 

ADSTRO-HUNQARIAN  MONAROHY,  an 
empire  in  Central  Enrope.  Emperor,  Francis 
Joaepb  I,  bom  ADgnst  18,  ISSO '  snoceeded  bis 
nnole^  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I,  December  2, 
184S.  Heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  Arohdake 
Rndolphns,  born  Angnst  31, 1808 ;  married  on 
ICay  10,  1B81,  to  Stephanie  Clotilde,  second 
(iaoghter  of  the  King  of  Belgiam,  bom  May 
ai.  1864. 

Tba  Ministry  for  the  Common  Affairs  of  the 
Empire  consisted,  toward  the  close  of  the  year 
IBSl,  of  Connt  Ealnoky.  Minister  of  Foreign 
ASairs  and  of  the  Imperial  Hoose  (appointed 
ISei);  Joseph  von  Sdavy,  Minister  of  the 
Finances  of  the  Empire  (appointed  April  S, 
18S0);  and  Count  Arthur  Bylandt-Rbeidt, 
Minister  of  War  (appointed  1876). 

The  Ministry  of  Cisleithan  Austria,  at  the 
dose  of  1880,  was  composed  of  Connt  Eduard 
TaaSe,  Premdent  (appointed  Angust  14,  1879) ; 
Baron  Pino,  Justice  (1881);  Bsron  6tgraund 
Oonrad  von  Eybesfeldt,  Poblio  Worship  aod 
Instmction  (1380) ;  Count  Zeno  von  Wet»ers- 
brimb.  Defense  of  the  Country  (1880);  Count 
Jnlios  von  Folkenhayn  (August  14,  1879),  Ag- 
riooltare;  Dr.  Alois  Prasak,  Commerce (1881) ; 


Dr.  Jnlian  Dnnajewski,  finance  (1880) ;  Florian 
Ziemialkowski  (April,  18T8}. 

The  area  of  the  entire  monarchy  is  622,887 
square  kilometres ;  popnlation,  aooording  to 
the  census  of  1880,  87,741,413.  The  area  of 
Gieleithan  Anstria,  or  Austria  proper,  is  800,- 
S4U  square  miles;  the  population,  according  to 
the  oensoB  of  1880,  was  22,180,684.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  diflTereDi  crown-lands,  accordmg 
to  the  censDs  of  1869  and  that  of  1880,  was  as 
follows : 
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The  population  of  the  prindpal  cities  and 
towns,  according  to  the  oeosus  of  December 
81, 1880,  was  as  follows: 
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In  accordance  with  tbe  political  oonstitntlon 
of  the  Anstriao  Empire,  there  are  three  di»- 
tinct  bodgets :  the  first,  that  of  the  delega- 
tions for  the  whole  empire :  the  second,  that 
of  the  Reiolisrath  for  Austria  proper;  and  the 
third,  that  of  tbe  Han^rian  Diet,  for  the  king- 
dom of  Hungary.  By  an  agreement,  or  so- 
called  "  oompromiae,"  entered  Into  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1866,  between  the  Governments  and 
Leglstatares  of  Austria  end  Hongary,  tbe 
former  has  to  pay  seventy  and  tbe  latter  thirty 
per  cent  toward  the  common  expenditures  of 
the  empire,  not  incloding  the  interest  on  the 
national  debt  Tbe  ooramon  budget  of  the 
empire  for  1880  was  as  follows : 
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(1  6o(te  =3  48  «lk) 

MlnUtnrofFoivlgnAIIUrs 688,880 

**        ofWar. a,708.n6 

«        ofFluuioe 1,860 

Bapreme  Coart  of  Aoooanta 886 

Costouis,  net  reoelptt 5,000,000 

llAtiionkr  oontribntJoDB: 

FMd  Unngirian  Treasory 8,165.581 

**     OlBMtbanfai  (70 IMT  cent) 78,844,006 

**    Trannlrithtirta  (80  per  emt) . . . .  81,68d,8d9 

Total 116,089,688 

SXPENDinmiS.  Florlm. 

MiBlBtiy  of  Foreign  Aflkin 4,166^900 

MinUtry  of  War : 

Army .'. 101,399,681 

Navy 8,264,908 

Miniatiy  of  Finance. 1,680,850 

Supreme  Conrt  of  Aoooanta. 186^600 

Total  ordinary  ezpenditorea 116,089,668 

Kxtraordinary  ezpendltorea 18,606^ 

Total 188,586^ 

The  badget  estimates  for  1880  for  Austria 


S roper  gave  the  oet  revenue  at  801,109,093 
orins,  and  the  expenses  at  426,651,018  florins. 
The  floating  debt  of  the  whole  empire  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1880,  amounted  to  411,999,928  florins. 
The  public  debt  of  Austria  proper  on  January 
1,  1880,  was  as  follows: 


TITLE  or  DEBT. 

BMriogtailOT- 

iBlnvl. 

IVrt^ 

ConaoUdateddebt.. 

Floating  debt 

Kentee  for  damagea 
Bentea  to  Bavaria.. 

8,890,860,487 

182,998,107 

18,6i9.208 

1,750,000 

117,488351 

868,688 

8,007,6881888 

188,S&^94ft 

18,519,808 

1,750,000 

Total 

8,037,638,707 

118,291,189 

8,166^848,986 

The  commerce  of  Austro-Hungarj,  oompris- 
inff  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  and  of 
bculion,  was  as  follows  in  each  of  the  years 
from  1870  to  1878  (value  expressed  in  Austrian 
florins) : 


xwno-uxnKQAMiAJx  ormom  TunrroBT. 

CrBTOMS  TKKBITORT  OF  DALM ATIA. 

YEAR. 

ICtichandfatb 

BalUoa. 

Impoitk 

Importa. 

E-porti. 

Inparls. 

Ezpattk 

B.|««k 

1870... 
1871... 
1878... 
1878... 
1874... 
1876... 
1876... 
1877... 
1878... 

486,000,000 
540,800,003 
618,400.000 
688,100,000 
668,700,000 
662,600,000 
518,000.000 
54^,700.000 
606,700,000 

896,400,000 
467.600,000 
884,600,000 
488.600.000 
449,800,000 
604,300,000 
6C8,(X)0,000 
5£0,'H)0.000 
699,700.000 

41,000,000 
60<400.000 
86,600,000 
40,900,000 
19,900,000 
16,100,000 
85,800,000 
80.600,000 
68,600,000  » 

S4,ioaooo 

5^600,000 
66,100,600 
81,100,000 
18,900,000 
18,700,000 
80,900,000 
15.600,000 
15.700,000 

9,800,000 

8.600,000 

9,800,000 

9,700,000 

10,800,000 

18,400,000 

18,800.000 

18,900,000 

18,600,000 

6,600,000 
7,800,000 
6.900.000 
6.100,000 
6,600,000 
10,400,000 
6,800.000 
6,600,000 
^900,000 

The  following  statement  shows  the  strength 
of  the  commercial  marine  of  Austro-Hungary 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1880 : 


MoBlwrof 

Tflaaaf*. 

Ckvfvi. 

Pea-gotng  ateamen  (16,000  b.  p.). 

(''Oastlng  vteamers  (996 h.  p.)  ... 

Salllng-veaflela,  Including  coasters 

^nd  fWht>Tir4niacks 

78 
8,188 

56.604 
1,677 

870,891 

8,287 
817 

94,978 

" 

Total 

8,886 

880,6*48 

87,486 

The  army  in  1880  consisted,  on  a  peace  foot- 
ing, of  16,686  officers  and  276,671  men ;  and  on 
a  war  footing,  of  29,668  officers  and  1,018,968 
men. 

The  naval  force  at  the  end  of  the  year  1879 
was  68  vessels,  of  16,086.hor8e-power,  and  820 
guns.  The  total  length  of  railways  in  opera- 
tion on  January  1,  1880,  was:  in  Austria  prop- 
er, 11,862  kilometres;  in  Hungary,  7,029;  total, 
18,881.  The  length  of  the  telegraph  wires  and 
lines,  and  the  number  of  stations,  and  the  mes- 
sages sent,  were  in  1878  as  follows : 


YEAR. 

180*  14 

460* 16 

781-05 

868-71 

l,207-55 

1,164-41 

88517 

888*98 

674-88 

448-66 

477-94 

47-04 

1      77- 16 

4018 

Hufvy. 

TMd. 

1867 

128- 19 

878-68 

188-88 

789-78 

921-88 

974-78 

869-71 

171  98 

8-85 

884-19 

78*66 

217-76 

69*78 

80-08 

808-88 

1868 

888-78 

1868 

864-84 

1870 

1,608-88 

1871 

8,128-88 

1878 

8,129-18 

1878 

1,708-88 

1874 

604-86 

1876 

677-18 

1876 

787*86 

1677 

661-51 

1878 

264-80 

1879 

186*94 

18b0 

60  81 

Lines... 
Wires.. 
Stations 


AuMu 


84.608  kil. 
88.881    ** 
2.484 
5,588,881 


Hmgwy. 


14,829  kil. 
50,078    •• 
960 
2,888,259 


TotaL 


48,989  kn. 
18a468    •" 
8.444 
8,870,690 


The  following  table  shows  the  length  of 
railroads  built  during  the  past  fourteen  years 
(in  kilometres) : 


The  breach  between  the  Oonstitutional  party 
and  the  ministry,  which  had  assumed  so  large 
proportions  in  1880,  continued  during  the  year 
1881,  and  Oount  Taaffe  was  forced  still  more 
than  in  1880  to  look  for  support  from  the  Right. 
The  first  result  of  this  policy  was  the  resigna- 
tion of  Baron  8treit,  the  Minister  of  Justice, 
and  Ritter  von  Kremer,  Minister  of  Commerce, 
who  were  succeeded,  the  former  by  Baron  Pino, 
and  the  latter  by  Dr.  Prazak.  Count  Taaffe 
met  an  unexpected  obstacle  in  his  desire  to  de- 
pend upon  the  Right,  in  the  Herrenhaus,  or 
House  of  Lords.  To  overcome  this  he  created 
twelve  new  life-members,  of  whom  four  were 
Poles,  two  Czechs,  and  six  Clericals  or  Conser- 
vatives, all  factions  of  the  Right  being  repre- 
sented. 

A  new  feature  in  the  struggles  of  the  Ger- 
man and  Slavic  nationalities  was  the  proposi- 
tion to  transform  the  old  German  University  of 
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Prague,  one  of  the  earliest  in  Germany,  into  a  belief,  bnt  that  the  consoientions  falfiUment  of 

bilingaal  establishment ;  or,  leaving  the  llniyer-  duty  did  not  insure  success.    He  did  not  think 

sity  of  Prague  in  its  old  position,  to  establish  that  he  could  interpret  the  events  that  had 

a  new  Ozeoh  university.    The  efforts  of  the  taken  place  in  the  House  of  late,  otherwise 

Czech  party  were  directed  in  1880  to  getting  than  by  concluding  from  them  that  he  no  longer 

its  teachers  graduaUy  introduced,  and  a  resoln-  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  House.    He  had 

tton  was  passed  by  the  House  authorizing  the  become  painfully  aware  that,  in  these  circum- 

Government  to  ask  from  it  the  grant  of  money  stances,  he  could  no  longer  be  of  service  to  the 

necessary  for  this  parpose.    In  the  estimates  House,  and  he  had,  therefore,  decided  to  give 

presented  for  18S1  no  such  grant  was  asked  up  his  position.    As  the  rules  of  the  House  did 

for.    Upon  the  demands  of  the  Czech  party,  not  allow  of  his  resignation,  and  as  he  was  not 

the  Government  appointed  a  commission  to  in-  certain  that  the  House  would  accede  to  his  re- 

vestigate  the  feasibility  of  the  plan.    The  mat-  quest  to  relieve  him  from  the  office,  he  had 

ter  was  settled  by  an  imperial  order  in  April,  chosen  the  only  course  open  and  had  resigned 

providing  that  lienoeforth  two  separate  univer-  his  seat.    His  seat  was  flUed  by  the  election  of 

sittes  should  «xist  under  the  common  name  of  Dr.  Smolka,  the  First  Vice-President,  while 

^^  Carolo-Ferdinandea,''  in  one  of  which  the  Prince  Lobkowitz  was  elected  to  fill  the  latter 

medium  of  instruction  shall  be  the  Grerman,  post,  so  that  the  presidency,  as  well  as  both 

and  in  the  other  the  Czech  language.     The  vice-presidencies,  nad  now  passed  into   the 

two  faculties  of  Philosophy  and  Law  were  to  be  hands  of  the  minority, 

in  readiness  by  October  1st.    On  May  16th  the  The  session  of  the  Reichstag  was  closed  by 

Government  presented  to  the  Chamber  two  the  Government  in  June, 

bills  relating  to  this  matter.    One  related  to  The  continual  anti-German  policy  of  the 

the  legal  status  and  the  course  of  study,  while  Government  brought  about  a  union  of  the  two 

the  other  provided  for  the  necessary  credits  factions  of  the  Liberal  and  Constitutional  par- 

for  creating  the  two  Czech  faculties.   The  sum  ties  into  a  German  party,  a  union  which  was 

necessary  for  this  purpose  was  set  down  at  heartily  approved  by  Dr.  Herbst,  the  leader  of 

28,000  florins  for  the  current  year.    The  first  the  Constitutional  party, 

bill  provided,  among  other  matters,  that  all  In  April  the  Emperor  sanctioned  a  measure 

property  belonging  to  the  university,  or  to  any^  empowering  the  Cisleithan  ministry  to  raise 

of  the  faculties,  should  in  future  be  regarded  a  5  per  cent  loan  of  50,000,000  florins,  which 

as  the  comsnon  property  of  both  universities,  amount  was  required  to  make  up  the  deficit  in 

or  of  the  respective  faculties.    A  student  can  the  last  budget  of  this  half  of  the  empire, 

not  be  immatriculated  in  both  universities,  but  The  loan  was  at  once  subscribed,  and  twenty- 

a  student  of  one  shall  be  at  liberty  to  attend  five  times  over,  the  amount  actually  offered  be- 

the  lectures  of  t^he  other,  and  these  lectures  are  ing  upward  of  1,250,000,000  florins.    The  real 

to  be  credited  to  him  as  if  he  had  attended  amount  of  the  issue  was  54,847,800  florins,  the 

them  in  his  own  university.    The  bill  was  price  betiig  at  92. 

passed  on  May  81st,  after  a  motion  making  it  The  foreign  relations  of  the  empire  during 

compulsory  upon  every  student  at  the  new  the  year  were  of  the  most  friendly  character. 

Czech  university,  who  should  intend  entering  In  August  the  Emperor  met  Emperor  William 

a  public  profession,  to  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  Germany  at  Gastein,  and  the  nsaal  demon- 

of  the  German  language,  had  been  rejected.  strations  of  friendship  were  made,  while  the 

In  ttie  early  part  of  the  year  a  bill  was  intro-  meeting  was  said  to  be  without  any  political 

duoed  in  the  Lower  House  by  Herr  Lienbacher  significance. 

of  the  Clerical  party,  providing  that  in  future  On  October  2Tth,  King  Humbert  and  Queen 
any  provincial  Diet  should  have  the  power  of  Margharita  of  Italy  arrived  in  Vienna  on  a  vis- 
decreasing  the  term  of  compulsory  school  at-  it  to  the  imperial  family.  It  did  not  transpire 
tendance,  which  heretofore  had  been  eight  what  occurred  at  this  meeting,  but  it  was  gen- 
years.  The  bill  was  supported  by  the  Auton-  erally  agreed  that  the  greatest  political  signifi- 
omist  party,  who  thought  in  this  way  to  in-  cance  was  to  be  attach^  to  it.  It  was  regard- 
crease  the  autonomy  of  the  several  crown- lands,  ed  as  marking  the  admission  of  Italy  to  the 
and  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  Constitutional  Austro-German  alliance,  while  it  was  thought 
party.  It  passed  the  Lower  House  with  a  ma-  that  at  the  same  time  questions  relating  to  the 
jority  of  IS,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Herren-  estates  of  the  deposed  princes  of  Naples  and 
haus  by  the  decisive  vote  of  74  to  82,  a  vote  Parma,  who  were  closely  related  to  the  impe- 
which  was  entirely  unexpected,  as  it  was  rial  family  of  Austria,  were  definitely  settled, 
thought  that  the  recent  creation  of  new  life-  They  were  received  with  great  demonstrations 
members  had  given  the  ministry  who  support-  of  friendshin,  and  on  itteir  return  the  Emperor 
ed  the  bill  a  majority  in  this  Hoase.  accompanied  them  as  far  as  Venice. 

On  March  11th  Count  Coronini,  the  Presi-  The  era  of  good  feeling  between  the  empire 
dent  of  the  Lower  House  of  the  Reichsrath,  and  Italy,  which  seemed  to  have  been  brought 
resigned  his  seat  in  that  House.  In  his  letter  about  by  the  visit  of  King  Humbert,  was  threat- 
of  resignation.  Count  Coronini,  who  belongs  to  ened  by  some  remarks  made  during  a  debate 
the  Constitutional  party,  declared  that  he  had  in  the  Hnnffarian  delegation.  At  a  committee- 
endeavored  to  do  his  duty  according  to  bis  best  meeting,  wnich  was  held  with  closed  doors, 
VOL.  xzi.— 4  A 
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after  Baron  von  EiUay,  a  chief  of  department  He  saoceeded  Count  Andrassj  as  Minister  of 

in  the  ministrj  of  foreign  affairs,  had  stated  Foreign  Affisdrs  in  1879,  and  had  continued  to 

that,  in  spite  of  the  Irredenta  moyement,  Ans-  hold  the  office.    This  vacancj  was  filled  by 

tria  entertained  the  most  cordial  relations  to-  the  appointment  of  Count  Kalnoky,  the  former 

ward  Italy,  Count  Andrassy,  who  was  at  the  embassador  to  Bussia. 

time  looked  upon  as  the  probable  successor  of       The  victory  of  the  Czechs  in  the  university 

Baron  Haymerie,  was  thereupon  reported  to  question  was  followed  by  excesses  in  Prague, 

have  stated,  in  the  course  of  a  speech,  that  he  Attacks  were  made  on  several  occasions  by  the 

no  longer  feared  the  Irredenta  movement,  since  Bohemian  students  upon  the  Germans,  and  it 

the  bond  between  the  monarchy  and  Germany  was  necessary  for  the  authorities  to  interfere 

had  become  so  strong,  if  the  movement  should  in  behalf  of  the  latter.    The  Ministry  of  £du- 

lead  to  a  war  between  Austria  and  Italy,  and  cation,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  senate 

the  latter  country  should  be  defeated,  it  might  of  the  university,  ordered  a  suspension  of  the 

bring  about  serious  consequences  for  the  royal  lectures  for  the  summer,  and  a  strict  investi- 

house  of  Italy.    These  remarks  caused  consid-  gation.    A  number  of  Czech  joumala,  which 

erable  excitement,  and  it  was  even  stated  that  attempted  to  continue  the  agitation,  were  con- 

the  Italian  embassador  was  about  to  ask  for  fiscated.     Other  excesses  took  place  later  in  the 

his  passports.    In  the  full  meeting  of  the  Hun-  year,  in  consequence  of  which  the  administra- 

garian  delegation  of  November  8tn,  Baron  von  tion  of  the  crown-land  was  placed  in  the  bands 

Eallay  declared  the  report  of  the  meeting  with  of  Field-Marshal  Eraus,  who  had  been  up  to 

these  remarks  to  be  incomplete,  and  added  that  that  time  the  military  governor.    • 
he  had  laid  particular  stress  upon  the  friendly        The  Czech  excesses  in  Prague  called  forth 

relations  brought  about  by  the  late  visit  of  the  greatest  indignation  among  the  German 

King  Humbert,  which  seemed  to  have  been  re-  population  of  the  empire,  notably  in  Vienna, 

ceived  with  satisfaction  by  all  classes  of  the  where  the  Common  Council  passed  resolutions 

Italian  population.    Count  Andrassy  called  to  condemning  those  excesses,  while  the  language 

mind  the  fact  that  he  had  accompanied  the  £m-  employed  by  the  Liberal  journals  of  that  dty 

peror  to  Venice,  and  that  during  his  term  of  was  so  strong  as  to  cause  the  suspension  of  the 

office  he  had  kept  up  friendly  relations  with  latter. 
Italy.  A  demand  was  made  by  the  Czechs,  that  as 

Ilie  meeting  of  the  Emperors  of  Germany  Vienna  was  the  capital  of  a  state  containing 

and  Bussia  at  Dantzic,  in  September,  called  many   different  nationalities,  of   whom    the 

forth  considerable  surprise  in  Austria.    But  Czedis  formed  a  large  part,  that  Czech  teach- 

the  prevailing  feeling  was  that  it  would  tend  ers  be  employed  in  the  public  and  indos- 

to  strengthen  the  Austro-German  alliance,  and  trial  schools  of  that  city.    This  demand  was 

the  Grovemment  hastened  to  give  expression  to  promptly  met  and  denied  by  the  Town  Coun- 

this  feeling  in  a  dispatch  to  the  Emnerors  at  cil. 

Dantzic,  declaring  its  satisfaction  at  tue  meet-        The  City  Council  of  Prague,  which  is  entire- 

ing.  ly  in  the  hands  of  the  Czechs,  ordered  that  the 

The  assassination  of  the  Emperor  of  Bussia  children  of  Bohemian  parents  who  were  at- 

called  forth  expressions  of  sympathy  from  the  tending  German  schools  should  be  removed 

Emperor.    In  the  Upper  House  of  the  Beichs-  from  them.   The  councils  of  other  communities 

rath,  the  President  gave  expression  at  its  first  passed  similar  resolutions,  and,  in  consequence 

session  to  the  feelings  of  abhorrence  of  the  of  the  troubles  arising  therefrom,  the  matter 

House  at  the  crime.  He  said  the  event  was  the  was  brought  before  the  Provincial  School  Coun- 

more  pauiful,  on  account  of  the  indication  it  cil.    This  body  annulled  the  order  of  the  city 

gaveof  the  existence  of  a  dark  but  wide-spread  councils,  and  declared  that  it  rested  entirely 

conspiracy,  threatening  to  undermine  the  prin-  with  the  parentn  to  which  school  they  wished 

ciples  of  society,  which  the  Upper  House  was  to  send  their  children. 

bound  to  stand  in  the  front  rank  to  defend.        On  Angust  12th  the  Czech  National  Theatre 

The  President,  in  conMusion,  called  upon  the  in  Prague  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire  a 

members  present  to  rise  from  their  seats  in  few  days  b^ore  it  was  to  be  opened.    This 

order  to  testify  to  the  sorrow  they  experienced  conflagration  called  forth  the  deepest  sympathy 

at  this  event,  as  well  as  to  the  sympathy  they  in  all  parts  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  Germans 

felt  with  the  grief  which  filled  the  heart  of  the  particularly  tried  to  show,  by  their  sympathy 

Austrian  monarch,  who  in  the  Emperor  Alex-  and  their  contributions  to  the  collection  which 

ander  II  had  lost  a  true  friend.    The  Presi-  was  taken  up  for  its  restoration,  that  they  bore 

dent^s  remarks  were  warmly  applauded.    In  no  ill-will  to  their  Bohemian  neighbors,  and 

the  Lower  House,  however,  the  Poles  declared  that  it  was  their  earnest  desire  to  do  away 

that  they  could  not  vote  for  any  resolutions  of  with  the  struggle  between  the  different  nation* 

regret,  and  the  new  President,  Smolka,  a  mem-  alities. 

ber  of  the  Polish  party,  refused  to  permit  any       The  marriage  of  the  Crown  Prince  Budolph 

resolution  of  the  kmd  to  be  discussed.  to  Stephanie,  the  second  daughter  of  the  King 

The  monarchy  suffered  a  severe  loss  in  the  of  the  Belgians,  took  place  on  May  10th,  in  Vi- 

death  of  Baron  Haymerie,  who  died  suddenly  enna.    The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Car- 

on  October  10th,  of  apoplexy  (see  Hatkkrlb).  dinal-Prinoe   Sohwarzenberg,   Archbishop  of 
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Prftgae^  in  the  chapel  in  the  Burg,  the  Imperial  Hangary,  was  born  at  LaekeUi  Bmssels,  on 

Palace,  in  the  presence  of  tbe  King  and  Queen  May  21, 1864.             / 

of  the  Belgians,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Prince  Vienna  was  vifflted  on  December  8th  by  one 

and  Princess  of  Prussia,  and  many  others  of  of  the  most  disastrous  conflagrations  on  record, 

high  rank.    The  day  was  gi^en  np  to  publio  The  Ring  Theatre  was  completely  destroyed 

festivities,  and  the  wedding  called  fortn  the  by  fire,  during  which  nearly  one  thousand  per- 

greatest  demonstrations  of  joy,  not  only  on  the  sons  were  supposed  to  have  lost  their  lives, 

part  of  the  Viennese,  but  throughout  the  em-  The  fire  broke  out  at  ten  minutes  before  seven, 

pire.    After  the  ceremony,  the  bridal  pair  set  when   the  theatre  was  already  comfortably 

out  on  a  tour  of  Uie  provinces,  and  were  every-  filled,  and  spread  rapidly.     In  the  rush  for 

where  received  with  demonstrations  of  affec-  escape  which  ensued,  the  passages  and  doors 

tion.  became  blocked,  making  exit  an  impossibil- 

The  Archduke  Rudolph  Francis  Oharles  Jo-  ity,  especially  from  the  galleries,  and  when  the 

seph,  Crown  Prince  Imperial  of  Austria,  Grown  firemen  entered  the  building  they  found  heaps 

Prince  Royal  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  was  of  dead  bodies  everywhere, 

bom  August  21,  1858.    He  is  the  son  and  sec-  The  Austrian  census  is  taken  at  irregular 

end  child  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  and  intervals.    The  last  census  was  taken  on  De^ 

of  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  who  was  a  daughter  cember  81,  1880,  the  one  previous  to  that  in 

of  Duke  Maximilian  of  Bavaria.  1869.    It  contains,  as  in  almost  all  other  Eu- 

Princes^  Stephanie  Olotilde  Louise  Marie  rooean  countries,  only  statistics  of  population. 

Charlotte,  second  daughter  of  King  Leopold  II  The  population  of  Vienna,  according  to  the 

of  the  Belgians,  and  Queen  Marie,  a  daughter  last  census,  was  707,682,  an  increase  of  about 

of  the  Archduke  John  of  Austria,  Palatine  of  100,000  npon  the  population  of  1869. 


B 

BACON*,  Leonabd,  D.  D.,  a  distinguished  scandal,  well  known  throaghout  all  the  conn- 
American  Congregationalist  clergyman,  bom  try.  Dr.  Bacon  was  an  active  worker  in  peri- 
in  Detroit,  Michigan,  February  19, 1802 ;  died  odical  literature  as  well  as  in  the  special  duties 
in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  December  24,  of  his  profession.  From  1826  to  1888  he  was 
1881,  having  nearly  completed  his  eightieth  one  of  the  editors  of  **  The  Christian  Bpecta- 
year.  His  father  was  a  missionary  to  the  In-  tor,*'  a  religious  magazine  published  in  New 
diaus  in  the  then  *' great  West,**  and  died  in  Haven.  In  1848  he  aided  in  establishing  "The 
1817,  leaving  three  sons  and  four  daughters.  New-Englander/'  a  bi-monthly,  and  kept  np 
Leonard's  preparatory  education  was  at  the  his  connection  with  it  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
Hartford  school,  and  in  1817  he  entered  the  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  ^*The  In- 
Sophomore  class  in  Yale  College.  Among  his  dependent**  in  1847,  in  company  with  Dra. 
classmates  was  Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  after-  Btorrs  and  Thompson.  For  sixteen  years  he 
ward  President  of  Yale,  and  a  life-long  friend  was  one  of  the  regular  working  editors,  bnt  in 
and  fellow- worker.  Having  been  designated  1868  he  retired  from  the  active  management  of 
for  a  minister  from  the  first,  he  entered  An-  this  Journal,  thon^^h  frequently  contributing  to 
dover  Seminary  in  1820,  where  he  prosecuted  its  columns.  Besides  his  industrious  labors  in 
bis  theological  studies  for  four  years.  In  connection  with  journalism,  Dr.  Bacon  pub- 
March,  1825,  he  was  ordained  after  the  Con-  lished  a  number  of  books:  *^Life  of  Richard 
gregational  pattern,  and  invited  to  the  pasto-  Baxter  *'  (1880) ;  *^  Manual  for  Tonng  Church 
rate  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Members*'  (1888);  ** Thirteen  Historical  Dia- 
New  Haven,  the  oldest  society  of  this  denomi-  courses,  on  the  Completion  of  Two  Hundred 
nation  in  that  city. '  Among  h\M  predecessors  Years  fi'om  the  Beginnmg  of  the  first  Church 
had  been  Moses  Stuart,  professor  at  Andover,  in  New  Haven  **  (1889)^  **  Slavery  discussed  in 
and  Dr.  Taylor,  professor  in  the  theological  Occasional  Essays  firom  1888  to  1888**  (1846); 
seminary  at  New  Haven.  The  position  thus  "Christian  Self-Culture*'  (1868);  "Introduo- 
entered  upon  by  the  young  and  ardent  minis-  tory  Essay  **  to  Conybeare  and  How8on*s  St. 
ter  was  retained  by  him  for  forty-one  years,  Paul  (1868) ;  and  a  large  number  of  addresses, 
when  (in  1866)  he  was  made  Professor  of  The-  etc.,  before  colleges,  which  have  been  sepa- 
ology  in  Yale  College.  He  was  also  appointed  rately  published.  Dr.  Baoon  was  an  admirable 
lecturer  on  ecclesiastical  history  and  American  type  of  the  American  Congregationalist  in  both 
Church  history. .  In  March,  1874,  he  was  mod-  theory  and  practice.  He  was  a  man  thorough- 
erator  of  the  council  which  met  in  Brooklyn,  ly  in  earnest,  and  entirely  settled  and  certain 
New  York,  and  took  part  in  pronouncing  a  in  his  convictions.  Consequently,  he  was  at 
rebuke  to  Henry  Ward  Beecher*s  society  for  times  rather  dogmatic,  and  very  severe  upon 
expelling  Theodore  Tilton  without  a  formal  his  opponents,  especially  "prelatical"  folks, 
trial.  In  Febraary,  1876,  he  was  moderator  whether  Episcopid  or  Presbyterian.  There 
of  the  advisory  council  called  by  the  Plymouth  was  an  inherent  love  of  polemics  in  him,  and 
society  in  regard  to  the  not  altogether  savory  he  enjoyed  hugely  the  giving  some  people  a 
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good  hammeriDg  with  his  pen.     Few  topics  caucus  by  a  single  vote.    In  1865  he  was  mar* 
escaped  his  attention,  and  he  took  an  active  in-  ried  to  Frances  £.  Newberrj,  daughter  of  a 
terest  in  political  and  social  qaestions,  qnite  as  pioneer  missionary,  who,  with  six  children, 
mach  BO,  in  fact,  as  in  those  usually  considered  surviyes  him.    Governor  Bagley  was  a  liberal- 
to  belong  to  the  ministerial  profession.    This  ist  in  religion,  and  was  actively  identified  with 
was  shown  in  his  opposition  to  the  early  aboli-  the  Unitarian  Church  at  Detroit, 
tionists  of  the  Lloyd  Garrison  type,  his  ear-       BANK  SHARES,  National,  8 alb  and  Tax- 
nest  advocacy  of  the  colonization  scheme,  his  atiok  of.    A  provision  of  the  National  Bank- 
joining  the  Free-Soil  party,  his  strong  siding  ing  Act  makes  it  unlawful  for  a  national  bank- 
with  the  Union  cause  when  secession  became  ing  association  to  loan  money  upon,  purchase, 
decided,  his  vigorous  support  of  the  movement  or  acquire  its  own  stock,  except  to  prevent  loss 
which  secured  the  repeal  of  the  ^^  omnibus  on  a  debt  previously  contracted.    A  share- 
clause  "  of  the  Connecticut  divorce  law,  etc.  holder,  who  has  parted  with  his  idiares  to  the 
Leonard  Bacon  will  hold  an  honorable  place  in  bank,  can  in  the  event  of  subsequent  insol- 
the  records  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  it  vency  be  proceeded  against  the  same  as  the 
may  be  doubted  if  there  be  any  one  in  the  other  shareholders.    The  question  whether  an 
Oongregationalist  body  who  can  adequately  innocent  person  who  has  sold  his  shares,  with- 
sopply  his  loss.  out  suspicion  that  the  bank  was  the  purchaser, 
BAGLEY,  John  J.,  ex-Grovemor  of  Michi-  is  held  under  that  clause  of  the  law,  was  be- 
gan, died  in  San  Francisco,  California,  July  27,  fore  the  courts  for  two  years,  and  was  finally 
1881,  having  gone  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  pur-  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington 
suit  of  health.    He  was  bom  in  Medina,  Or-  in  May.    OneLaflinsold  shares  of  the  National 
leans  County,  New  York,  July  24^  1882,  his  Bank  of  Missouri  to  a  broker,  to  whom  he  de- 
father  being  a  native  of  New  Hampshire  and  livered  the  certificate  with  a  transfer  power 
his  mother  of  Connecticut.    His  school  educa-  signed  in  blank,  as  is  customary  in  stook-salea. 
tion  was  obtained  at  Lockport,  New  York.    At  I^e  broker  was  the  agent  of  the  president  of 
the  age  of  thirteen  he  went  with  his  father  to  the  bank,  who  received  the  certificate  and  paid 
Michigan,  settling  at  Constantine,  in  St  Joseph  for  it  with  his  individual  check.    He  was  act- 
County,  where  for  a  brief  period  his  time  was  ing  for  the  bank,  and  the  shares  were  entered 
di?ided  between  a  clerkship  in  a  village  store  on  the  books  in  the  name  of  a  clerk,  and  paid 
and  farm-work.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  found  for  out  of  the  bank*s  funds.    Two  months  later 
his  way  to  Detroit,  and  secured  employment  in  the  haiik  failed.    The  receiver  applied  to  the 
a  tobacco-factory,  and  when  twenty-one  years  court  to  have  the  sale  declared  void.    It  was 
old  engaged  in  the  same  line  of  business  for  him-  argued  that,  notwithstanding  the  good  faith  of 
self,  continuing  therein,  either  as  sole  propri-  the  seller,  the  transfer  was  void  because  there 
etor,  partner,  or  stockholder,  until  his  death,  was  no  le^al  purchaser,  and  also  that  as  share- 
accumulating  a  large  property.    He  was  also  holder  he  had  constructive  notice  of  the  bank's 
largely  interested  in  other  manufacturing  cor-  part  of  the  transaction  and  of  its  insolvency, 
porations,  and  for  some  years  was  vice-presi-  Justice  Field's  opinion  states  that  the  same  rules 
dent  of  a  national  bank.  He  served  Detroit  as  a  hold  in  the  case  of  national-bank  shares  which 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  as  alderman,  govern  the  sales  of  other  corporation  stocka. 
and  as  a  member  and  president  of  the  Board  of  The  delivery  of  the  stock  certificate,  with  blank 
Police  Commissioners.    In  1868-'69  he  was  transfer  power  indorsed,  and  the  receipt  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Central  Com-  price,  completed  the  sale.    The  transfer  on  the 
mittee,  gaining  great  credit  in  conducting  the  books  wns  not  needful  for  passing  the  title, 
campaign  of  the  former  year.    In  1872  he  was  The  validity  of  the  sale,  without  the  fraudulent 
nominated  as  the  Republican    candidate  for  complicity  of  the  seller,  was  not  affected  by^ 
Governor,  and  was  elected  by  a  large  migority,  the  subsequent  illegal  transaction, 
running  ahead  of  the  Grant  electors.    He  was       A  number  of  Federal  court  decisions  have 
re-elected  in  1874.    Daring  his  administration  been  made  relative  to  the  State  taxation  of  na- 
he  was  the  firm  friend '  of  the  charitable  and  tional-bank  shares  which  favor  the  State  side  of 
educational  institutions  of  the  State,  and  urged  the  question.    In  the  German  National  Bank 
legislation  for  the  promotion  of  their  interests  iw.  Eimbsdl,  in  Illinois,  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
— which  he  regarded  as  the  interests  of  the  fused  an  injunction  against  the  tax,  ruling  that 
State — while  his  words  of  official  commenda-  the  person  who  wishes  to  resist  a  tax  as  un- 
tion  were  supplemented  by  liberal  contribu-  equiu,  must  first  tender  so  much  of  the  tax  as 
tions,  especially  to  the  university  and  to  the  isjnst.    In  the  same  State  a  suit  was  brought 
State  Public  School  for  Dependent  Children,  in  the  Circuit  Court,  complaining  of  the  law  of 
To  his  recommendation  as  Governor  the  State  1880  under  which  the  assessments  were  biade 
owes  the  change  in  its  method  of  dealing  with  as  granting  exemptions  to  stockholders  of  cor- 
the  liquor-traffic — from  a  dead-letter  constitu-  porations  other  than  banks.    The  court  held 
tional  and  statutory  prohibition  to  effective  that  it  was  not  the  true  effect  of  the  law  to 
taxation  and  restraining  legislation.    In  Janu-  discriminate  against  bank-shares.    In  Ohio  the 
ary,  1881,  he  was  a  candidate  for  United  States  Circuit  Court  ruled  that  compulsory  process 
Senator  for  the  term  commencing  March  4th,  may  be  issued  by  the  State  courts,  requiring 
but  was  defeated  in  the  Republican  legislative  the  officers  to  meke  an  exhibit  of  the  accounts 
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of  the  bank,  in  order  that  the  tax-officen  may 
usaess  the  deposits. 

BAPTISTS.  The  ''  American  Baptist  Year- 
Book^^  gives  a  sommary  of  the  regular  Bap- 
tist chorohes  of  the  world,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  totals  fur  the  several  continents : 


CX>NTINmrTS. 


STATES. 


North  America 

Bouth  AmericA< Brazil). 

Europe 

Asia 

Auatralasia 

Total ; 


AmcI- 
•Uooi. 

I,t02 

•  • 

61 
8 
1 

4 

Chaf^M. 

OnlaJMd 
Mtatatwt. 

26^945 
8 

8^028 

020 

60 

148 

80,699 

17,168 

2 

2,111 

2dB 

44 

90 

1.221 

19,708 

2,888,698 

214 

82<19.'M) 

42,072 

8,608 

7,918 

8,769,889 


The  whole  nam  her  of  Baptists  in  the  United 
States,  including  all  the  branches  of  the  Bap- 
tist family,  may  be  represented,  according  to 
the  most  complete  accessible  statistics,  as  fol- 
lows: 


Anti-mlBsion  BaptlBtB 

Baptifts  (raralar)^ 

Gbnrch  of  Qod  (Wlnaeoreiuia- 

riaofl) 

Froe-WUl  BaptUta 

Mennonltos 

Seventh-day  BaptiBta 

Six-principle  Bapttota 

Tunkers 

Total 


•«»* 

Orddaad 

900 

400 

26,060 

16,006 

400 

800 

^*ii 

1,294 

190 

90 

84 

80 

20 

12 

GOO 

1,200 

29,000 

20,022 

40,p00 
2|286,82T 

80,000 

79,851 

20,000 

8,048 

2,000 

00,000 

2,026,782 


.1.  Rbqulab  Baptists  in  the  UNrrBD  States. 
— ^The  statistics  of  the  regular  Baptist  chnrohes 
in  the  United  States,  as  given  by  the  *^  Amer- 
ican Baptist  Year-Book  "  for  1881,  will  be  found 
in  the  table  at  the  head  of  the  next  column. 

The  number  of  additions  during  the  year  by 
baptism  were  102,724;  number  of  Sunday- 
schools,  18,492,  with  116,865  ofScers  and 
teachers,  and  926,979  scholars.  Total  amount 
of  benevolent  contributions,  $4,889,752. 

The  **  Year-Book  "  gives  lists  of  seven  theo- 
logical institutions,  with  87  instructors  and  480 
students  for  the  ministry;  thirty-one  colleges 
and  universities,  with  280  instructors  and  4,609 
students ;  forty-eight  academies,  seminaries, 
institutes,  and  female  colleges,  with  850  in- 
structors and  5,522  students  in  the  United 
States;  and  sixty-eight  weekly,  semi-monthly, 
monthly,  and  quarterly  periodicids  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Canada. 

The  anniversaries  of  the  Northern  Baptist 
societies  of  the  United  States  were  held  at  In- 
dianapolis, Indiana,  beginniDg  with  the  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Baptut  Publieatian  So* 
zUty^  'il&j  19th.  The  receipts  of  this  society 
for  the  year  had  been  $326,820  in  the  busi- 
uess  department  and  $94,817  in  the  mission- 
ary department,  making  a  total  of  $421,187, 
and  showing  an  increase  in  both  departments 
of  $71,573  over  the  receipts  of  the  previous 
year.  Fifty-seven  new  publications  had  been 
issued  during  the  year,  making  the  present 
number  of  publications  on  the  society^s  cata- 


Alabama. 

Ariaona 

Arkanaaa. 

CaUfomia 

Colorado 

Connectlcat 

Dakota 

Delaware 

District  of  Oolmnbla. . . . 

Florida. 

Oeocgia 

Idaho 

Illinois. 

Jn^^^Aty^  ,  ,  , 

Indian  Territory 

Iowa. 

Kansas 

Kentucky, 

Tionisinna 

Maine 

Marybuid 

M  annarh  n  totts  i 

Micbigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Mlssoori 

Kebtaska 

Nevada 

New  Hannpahlre 

Hew  Jersey 

New  Mazioo 

New  York. 

North  Garollna. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylranla 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Termont 

Virginia. 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming. 

Total 


A»od- 

ChoibH. 

OrdmiBed 

•UOIM. 

MlBbtut. 

<8 

1,684 

1,080 

•  • 

1 

1 

47 

1,118 

616 

T 

99 

76 

9 

84 

14 

6 

119 

185 

1 

81 

18 

•  • 

11 

18 

8 

18 

88 

18 

887 

807 

118 

8,7A0 

1,680 

•  • 

1 

4 

44 

987 

707 

80 

657 

848 

4 

98 

84 

S6 

408 

874 

SI 

441 

809 

M 

1,710 

1,006 

82 

7fi6 

488 

18 

888 

176 

1 

46 

4i 

14 

889 

888 

18 

8&8 

807 

9 

154 

118 

es 

1,587 

881 

TO 

1,449 

889 

10 

188 

77 

•  • 

8 

1 

7 

84 

90 

5 

178 

800 

•  • 

1 

1 

44 

877 

601 

77 

1,905 

1,068 

81 

688 

469 

5 

74 

60 

98 

647 

468 

8 

61 

77 

44 

1,186 

648 

0S 

1,817 

806 

81 

1,910 

1,111 

•  ■ 

1 

1 

7 

114 

79 

88 

1,846 

718 

2 

17 

18 

18 

881 

808 

14 

181 

185 

•  • 

8 

8 

1,180 

86.060 

16,096 

164,784 

14 

68,796 

6,076 

1,889 

81,618 

78] 

8,004 

8,819 

17,997 

880l881 

69,184 

48,099 

6,916 

84,186 

17.648 

168,686 

67,709 

81,018 

8,806 

48.764 

87,885 

7,066 

188,869 

95,967 

4,856 

110 

9,077 

81,986 

90 

114,094 

172,951 

49,960 

8,9QV 

68,566 

10.881 

140,449 

110,847 

107,576 

16 

0,670 

907,669 

494 

96,989 

9,996^97 


logue  1,326.  Arrangements  were  in  progress 
for  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  commenta- 
ries on  the  New  Testament  under  the  supei^ 
vision  of  Professor  Alvah  Hovey,  D.  D.,  of 
Newton  Theological  Seminary.-  In  the  mis- 
sionary department,  thirty-seven  colporteurs 
and  thirty-two  State  Sunday-school  mission- 
aries had  been  at  work  in  forty-three  States 
and  Territories.  Increased  attention  had  been 
paid  to  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  of 
which  18,481  copies  bad  been  given  away  and 
many  thousand  copies  sold.  The  German 
Baptist  Publication  House  employed,  with  the 
aid  of  the  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland, 
twenty-two  colporteurs,  and  had  circulated 
87,000  Bibles  and  Testaments,  besides  large 
quantities  of  tracts  and  other  publications  in 
Germany.  A  Sunday-school  Institute  was  held 
in  connection  with  the  anniversary  of  the  so- 
ciety, at  which  efforts  were  resolved  upon  for 
establishing  Sunday-schools  among  the  colored 
people  of  the  Baptist  churches. 

The  forty- nintn  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
lean  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  was  held 
May  24th.  The  total  amount  of  the  receipts 
for  the  year  had  been  $286,082,  or  $69,580 
more  than  had  been  received  in  the  previous 
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year.  The  sam  of  $38,160  had  been  added  to 
the  trust  and  endowment  fonds,  "and  $12,245 
to  funds  on  which  annuities  were  paid.  The 
operations  of  the  society  had  been  enlarged,  par- 
ticnlarlj  in  the  West,  and  892  miasionariea  had 
been  sustained,  being  111  more  than  Were  em- 
ployed in  the  previous  year.  Of  these  mission- 
aries, 209  haa  labored  among  Americans,  40 
among  Germans,  80  among  Scandinayians,  6 
among  French,  11  among  Indians,  21  among 
freedmen,  and  8  among  Chinese.  Eleven 
schools  had  been  sustained  which  employed  68 
teachers  and  were  attended  by  1,649  scholars. 
Twelve  hundred  and  two  churches  and  out- 
stations,  having  16,279  members,  had  been 
supplied,  61  churches  organized,  and  554  Sun- 
day-schools, with  an  attendance  of  29,090, 
oared  for  by  the  missionaries.  The  number 
of  schools  among  the  ireedmen  had  been  in- 
creased, by  the  addition  of  the  schools  at 
Selma,  Alabama,  and  Live  Oak,  Florida,  to 
ten.  Among  their  students,  867  had  the  min- 
istry in  view.  The  students  had  paid  a  larger 
sum  for  tuition  than  ever  before;  and  the 
freed  people  had  contributed  for  the  purposes 
of  the  schools  $2,000  in  Alabama^  nearly 
$1,000  m  South  Carolina,  $400  in  Florida,  and 
$2,000  in  Texas  and  the  Southwest ;  and  they 
were  raising  funds  in  Georgia  for  the  erection 
of  a  building  at  Atlanta  for  the  education  of 
young  women.  An  institution  was  to  be  es- 
tablisned  at  Marshall,  Texas,  to  be  known  as 
*♦  Bishop  College."  The  "  Indian  University »' 
at  Tahlequah,  Indian  Territory,  which  had 
been  opened  about  a  year  before,  had  been  at- 
tended by  fifty-seven  students,  five  of  whom 
were  studying  for  the  ministry.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  school  at  Ogden,  Utah,  as  a 
means  for  acquiring  influence  among  the  Mor- 
mons, was  recommended.  Preparations  had 
been  made  to  resume  the  work  of  the  society 
in  Mexico,  which,  first  begun  in  1869,  had  been 
suspended  in  1876. 

The  anniversary  of  the  American  Baptist 
Miuionary  Union  was  held  May  21st,  the  Key. 
George  D.  Boardman,  D.  D.,  presiding.  The 
total  receipts  of  the  society  for  the  year  had 
been  $818,774,  of  which  $24,971  were  for  in- 
vested funds,  leaving  $288,808  applicable  to 
its  general  purposes.  The  appropriations  had 
amounted  to  $800,658,  so  that  the  accounts 
showed  a  deficit  of  $11,850.  The  condition  of 
the  several  missions  is  exhibited  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 
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Total  number  of  persons  baptized  during  the 
year,  9,148.  Reports  were  made  concerning 
editions  of  the  Bible  and  the  New  Testament 
in  Burman,  Karen,  8han,  Telinga,  the  Qaros 
language,  Japanese,  and  the  colloquial  dialect 
of  Swatow,  China. 

Recommendations  were  adopted  that  it 
should  be  made  an  object  to  place  the  Bible 
in  the  hands  of  every  Christian  family  in  the 
missions  anv  of  whose  members  can  read  or 
can  be  easily  taught  to  read,  and  the  New 
Testament  in  the  hands  of  children  in  the  Sun- 
day and  day  schools ;  to  encourage  the  circu- 
lation of  the  Bible  among  nominal  Christians 
who  can  read,  with  special  efforts  to  induce 
them  to  read  it,  while  taking  care  at  the  same 
time  not  to  place  the  book  iu  the  hands  of 
those  who  will  wantonly  destroy  it. 

The  Southern  Baptist  Convention  met  at  Co- 
lumbus. Mississippi,  May  5th.  The  Rev.  P.  H. 
Mell,  D.  D.,  was  chosen  president.  The  For- 
eign Mission  Board  reported  that  its  receipts 
had  been  $46,820,  and  that  the*  debt  of  the 

Erevious  year  nad  been  paid.  An  application 
ad  been  made  for  the  appointment  of  mis- 
sionaries to  Cuba,  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States  had  been  asked  whether 
such  missionaries  would  be  protected  and  tol- 
erated. The  Secretary  had  replied  that  they 
would  be  protected  as  citizens,  but  that  no  as- 
surance could  be  given  in  advance  as  to  the 
action  of  foreign  authorities  toward  the  mis- 
sionaries themselves  or  in  respect  to  their  work. 
The  reports  of  the  condition  of  the  several  mis- 
sions may  be  summarized  as  follows:  Mexico: 
Thirteen  churches  had  been  organized,  of  which 
five  had  been  afterward  disbanded,  leaving 
eight  churches,  with  200  members.  The  mis- 
sionary, Rev.  J.  O.  Westrup,  had  been  mur- 
dered in  December,  1880,  and  a  successor  to 
him  was  to  be  appointed.  Brazil :  Three  mis- 
sionaries, two  cnurches,  44  members,  ^riea 
(Lagos,  Abbeokuta,  and  Ogbomosho) :  five  mis- 
sionaries, 92  members.-  China  (Tung  Chow, 
Shanghai,  and  Canton):  12  missionaries,  18. na- 
tive assistants,  548  members,  1 90  pupils.  Italy : 
Four  foreign  missionaries,  10  native  evangel- 
ists, 11  stations,  175  members.  Efforts  had 
been  made  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
colored  Baptists  of  all  the  States  in  prosecuting 
African  missions,  but  with  only  partial  success. 
The  Home  Mission  Board  had  received  and  ex- 

E ended  $27,869.  A  church  with  ten  memben 
ad  been  organized  in  San  Francisco,  Califor- 
nia, in  connection  with  the  Chinese  mission  at 
that  place.  Buildings  had  been  erected  fur 
the  Levering  Indian  institute  in  the  Creek  na- 
tion, and  the  school  would  be  opened  in  the 
fall.  The  missionaries  of  the  board  had  labored 
in  eight  States,  where  their  work  was  supple- 
mented by  that  of  the  missionaries  of  the  State 
Conventions.  They  had  themselves  supplied 
69  churches  and  48  other  stations.  Three 
hundred  and  fifty  women's  societies  had  col- 
lected $6,000  for  the  purposes  of  the  conven- 
tion. 
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A  Miasionarj  GonveDtion  of  Colored  Bap-  na,  and  retnrned  one  miasionarj  and  hia  wife 

tista  of  the  South  was  held  at  Monteomerj,  and  one  miasionary  teacher,  two  native  preaoh- 

Alahama,  in  the  last  days  of  1880,  and  organ-  era,  one  Bihie  woman,  one  Sahhath-school  and 

ized  the  BaptUt  Foreign  Minionary  Canven-  two  day-schools,  a  charoh  of  ahoat  twenty 

tian  of  the  united  States,  the  object  of  which  members,  and  missionary  bnildings  yalaed  at 

was  declared  to  be  to  give  the  Gospel  to  the  $7,400.    The  subject  of  extending  missionary 

people  of  Africa  and  elsewhere  through  mis-  work  in  Hollana  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 

sionary  and  educational  work.    A  scheme  for  church  at  Haarlem  was  under  consideration* 

home  missionary  work  was  also  devised.    The  III.  Old  ob  Gsnebal  Baptists  of  Rhodx 

convention  was  attended  by  delegates  from  Ar-  Island. — ^The  two  hundred  and  eleventh  anni- 

kansas,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  versary  of  the  Old  or  General  Baptists  of 

Mississippi,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Yir-  Rhode  Island  was  held  in  Coventry,  Sep  tern- 

ginia.  ber  7th,  8th,  and  9th.     The  Rev.  J.  Porter 

II.  SsvENTa-DAT  Baptibts. — ^The  sixty-sev-  was  moderator.  The  body  consists  of  twelve 
enth  annual  meeting  of  the  Seventh- Day  Bap--  churches,  containing  in  all  about  1,200  mem* 
Het  General  Gon/erenee  was  held  at  Farina,  lUi-  hers.  The  churches  reported  no  special  re- 
nois,  beginning  September  21st.  Joshua  Olarke  rivals,  **  but  fair  interest  and  general '  stead- 
presided.    Two  new  churches  were  admitted  to  fastness.' '' 

membership  in  the  conference,  and  a  third  IV.  Ths  Bbethbek,  ob  TuNKSBfl.  —  The 
church  bad  been  partly  organized.  A  small  Brethren  are  represented  in  twenty  States, 
increase  was  reported  in  the  number  of  mem-  Their  churches  return  1,578  ministers,  806  of 
bers  of  the  church.  The  Dumber  added  by  bap-  whom  are  in  Pennsylvania,  248  in  Indiana,  227 
tism  had  been  greater  than  in  any  previous  in  Ohio,  142  in  Illinois,  and  183  in  Iowa, 
vear  for  a  long  time  past,  and  the  additions  by  The  regular  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Brethren, 
letter  had  exceeded  the  dismissionn,  but  the  or  Tunkers^  was  held  at  Ashland,  Ohio,  in 
number  of  exclusions  had  been  unusually  large.  June.  As  m  former  years,  much  of  the  lime 
The  number  of  Sabbath-schools  was  94,  with  of  the  meeting  was  spent  in  answering  queries 
6,913  persons  attending  them  as  officers,  teaoh'  from  district  meetings  in  regard  to  the  mode 
ers,  and  scholars.  A  committee  which  had  of  dress.  It  was  decided  that  a  church  letter 
been  appointed  to  co-operate  with  the  friends  ought  not  to  be  given  to  a  member  who  does' 
of  dvil  liberty  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  exemp-  not  dress  in  the  uniform  of  the  church ;  that 
tion  of  Sabbath-keepers  from  the  penalties  of  only  those  who  conform  to  the  order  of  dress 
the  Sunday  laws  of  that  State,  made  a  report  be  appointed  on  committees  to  settle  difficul- 
of  its  work.  It  had  solicited  essays  in  support  ties  arising  on  this  subject ;  that  those  only 
of  its  efforts  from  men  of  several  denomina-  who  dress  themselyes  and  wear  their  hair  ac- 
tions and  from  professional  men,  and  had  se-  cording  to  the  regulations  should  be  appoint- 
cured  many  expressions  of  sympathy,  but  had  ed  delegates  to  the  annufd  meeting,  in  which 
not  succeeded  in  getting  any  formal  papers  such  only  are  permitted  to  speak ;  tnat  sbters 
prepared  on  the  subject;  and  it  had  obtained  may  wear  coats  of  a  certain  pattern  (formerly 
a  large  number  of  signatures  to  petitions.  A  prohibited),  and  that  they  ought  not  to  wear 
few  persons  declined  to  give  their  support  to  hats.  One  of  the  journals  of  the  denomina- 
the  movement  because  it  did  not  go  as  far  as  tion  noticed  as  signs  of  the  advances  which  the 
they  would  have  it,  in  that  it  did  not  seek  the  Brethren  were  gradually  making  toward  con- 
unconditional  repeal  of  the  Sunday  law.  A  formity  with  modem  ideas,  that  the  meetmg 
bill  to  protect  *^  religious  liberty"  was  Intro-  was  held  in  the  ^^Oampus"  and  '^  under  the 
duoed  in  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  by  Mr.  very  shadow  of  a  Brethren's  Oollege,'*  and 
H.  Gates  Jones,  and  was  supported  by  public  that  the  standing  committee  held  its  sessions 
meetings  and  addresses  prompted  by  the  com-  in  one  of  the  recitation-rooms  of  the  college, 
mittee,  but  was  opposed  by  persons  who  were  **  in  which  there  stood  at  the  self -same  time  a 
unwilling  to  tolerate  any  relaxation  of  the  Sun-  musical  instrument— ^ven  a  forte-piano  '^ ;  also 
day  laws  of  the  State ;  and  it  faUed  to  pass  in  that  a  collection  was  taken  for  the  building  of 
the  Senate  by  lacking  one  vote  of  receiving  a  a  meeting-house  and  parsonage  in  Denmark,  a 
constitutional  mtvjority,  although  twenty-five  thing  that  would  not  have  been  tolerated  on 
votes  were  cast  in  its  favor  to  fifteen  against  the  grounds  of  the  annual  meeting  sixteen 
it.  The  Oommittee  on  Denominational  His-  years  before.  These  movements  toward  con- 
tory  reported  that  a  complete  history  was  in  formity  with  the  world  have  resulted  in  the 
course  of  preparation.                           *  formation  of  three  parties  among  the  Brethren : 

The  Seventh-Day  Baptist  Mimona/ry  Society^  the  ^*  Progressives  " ;  those  who  contend  for 

whose  anniversary  was  held  in  connection  with  the  old  order ;  and  those  who  occupy  a  mid- 

the  General  Oonference,  had  sustained  home  die  position,  and  deprecate,  on  the  one  hand, 

and  foreign  missions.    The  home  missions  re-  departures  from  the  established  order  of  the 

turned  20  missionaries  and  missionary  pastors  Brethren,  and,  dn  the  other  hand,  intolerance 

laboring  in  1 1  States,  with  29  churches  and  of  differences  and  too  rigid  adherence  to  unes- 

43  other  preaching  stations  supplied,  26  Bible-  sential  matters. 

schools,  and  212  "  Sabbath  -keeping  "  farai-  A  convention  of  Old-Order  Brethren  held  in 

lies.    The  foreign  mission  is  at  Shanghai,  Chi-  Maryland  adopted  a  protest  against  the  course 
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of  the  annual  meeting  in  tolerating  "  grave  lion  to  do  what  is  just  and  right,  and  the  as- 
departures  from  ancient  principles,"  and  a  sarance  Uiat  if  it  pursued  that  coarse  it  woold 
platform  of  priuoiples,  among  which  were  have  the  support  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 
declarations  in  favor  of  haptism  hj  trine  im-  A  petition  to  Parliament  was  adopted  in  favor 
mersion,  *' both  administrator  and  candidate  of  the  suppression  of  the  opium- trade.  Ape- 
going  into  the  stream,  accompanied  by  the  lay-  tition  oommgfrom  members  of  the  Universities 
ing  on  of  hands  and  prayer  in  the  water,  there  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  asking  thatUie  Bap- 
being  no  gospel  for  baptizing  either  sick  or  tist  Union,  in  connection  with  the  Congr^^- 
well  persons  in  a  mechanical  vessel,  in  a  house  tional  Union,  would  arrange  for  the  delivery 
or  outside  " ;  feet -washing  by  the  double  mode ;  of  lectures  or  sermons  in  the  university  towns 
the  Lord^s  Supper  a  full  meal ;  sisters  to  have  on  the  principles  of  non-conformity,  was  re- 
their  heads  covered  with  the  plain  white  cap,  ferred  to  a  committee.  , 
brethren  to  have  their  heads  uncovered  in  time  The  managers  of  the  Baptist  Buildins  Fund 
of  praying  or  prophesying ;  ^^  plainness  in  all  had  granted  tbirty-jQve  loans,  amountmg  to 
things  by  all,  and  uniformity  in  non-conformity  £8,032,  and  reported  twenty-two  new  chapels 
to  the  world ; .  . .  colleges  and  high -schools,  be-  opened  and  six  chapels  enlarged  and  improved, 
ing  of  the  world,  belong  not  to  the  church,  nor  The  receipts  of  the  Bible  Translation  Society 
to  the  humble  followers  of  Christ " ;  Sunday-  had  been  £2,892.  The  invested  capital  of  the 
schools  not  of  Qospel  authority;  ^*  taxation  for  Baptist  Annuity  Fund  had  been  increased  to 
missionary  purposes  unscriptural ;  salaried  or  £78,000. 

paid  ministry  unscriptural,  as  understood  by  The  Union  met  in  its  autumnal  session  at 

oar  ancient  brethren ;  special  educational  prep-  Portsmouth,  October  26th,  and  was  opened 

aration  for  the  ministry  not  according  to  the  by  President   Dowson  with  an   address  on 

Gospel,  as  understood  by  our  ancient  breth-  **  Spiritual  Life  in  Connection  with  the  As- 

ren  " ;   no  life  insurance ;   no  oath-bound  or  semblies  and  Operations  of  tiie  Union." 

secret  orders;  non-resistance;  non-swearing;  The  eighty-ninth    annual   meeting  of  the 

brethren  not  to  be  permitted  to  engage  in  Baptist  Mimonary  Society  was  held  in  London, 

political  affairs  by  voting  and  holding  oath-  April  26th.    The  receipts  of  the  society  hod 

bound  offices  under  the  civil  laws.    The  sev-  been  £51,459,  the  largest  amount  of  income 

eral  churches  and  meetings  have  been  consid-  reported  in  its  history.    Of  this  amount  £11,- 

erably  agitated  in  consequence  of  these  differ-  915  had  been  contributed  for  special  purposes, 

ences.  includinff  £4,000  given  by  Mr..  Arthington,  of 

y.  Baptists  of  thb  MABrriioB  Pbovinoes. —  Leeds,  ror  the   Congo  mission,  and  £8,421 

The  thirty-sixth  annual  convention  of  the  Bap-  which  had  been  given  by  the  churches  for  the 

tiftoi^^AtfifarififiMiVewtnetff  met  at  Yarmouth,  benefit  of  sufferers  by  a  cyclone  in  Jamaica. 

Nova  Scotia,  August  20th,  and  was  attended  by  The  missions  of  the  society  are  in  India,  Cey- 

an  unusual  number  of  delegates.    F.  H.  Rand,  Ion,  China,  Japan,  Africa,  the  West  Indies,  and 

LL.  D.,  was  chosen  president.    The  statistical  Jamaica,  and  parts  of  £urope,  and  returned 

reports  sho«red  that  1,260  persons  had  been  95  missionaries  and  assistants  wholly,  and  18 

baptized  during  the  year.     The  convention  partly,  supported  by  the  society,  61  pastors  of 

sustained  three  foreign  mission  stations  in  the  self-supporting  churches,  258  evangelists,  5S6 

Teloogoo  country  of  India,  at  which  eight  con-  stations  and  sab-stations,  8,873  persons  baptized 

verts  had  been  baptized  since  the  previons  year's  during  the  year,  88,897  members,  172  teachers, 

report.    The  income  of  the  Board  of  Missions  5,815  day-scholars,  and  5,828  Snnday-scholars. 

had  been  $5,400,  and  its  expenditures  $6,150.  In  India,  two  editions  of  the  New  Testament 

Hbe  Board  of  Home  Missions  had  employed  in  Bengali  (one  with  references),  and  one  edi- 

48  missionaries,  who  supplied  86  churches  and  tion  in  Hindi,  had  been  completed,  and  a  large 

206  out-stations  at  an  outlay  of  $5,204.    The  number  of  Scriptures  and  tracts  in  the  Kai&i 

**  convention  scheme  "  of  finance,  which  con-  language  had  been  printed.    The  revision  of 

templates  the  raising  for  benevolent  purposes  the  Singhalese  New  Testament,  begun  in  1876, 

of  a  sum  equivalent  to  a  dollar  a  person  for  the  had  been  completed.    The  thirty-two  native 

entire  membership  of  the  churches,  had  been  churches  in  Shansi  and  Shantung  were  all  self- 

nearly  successful.  supporting  and  ministered  to  by  Chinese  pas- 

VI.  PAsncnLA.B  Baptistb  in  Great  Bbit-  tors,  and  had  received  a  large  number  of  oon- 
AiN  AND  Ibbland. — The  annual  meetings  in  verts.  In  Western  Africa  a  branch  station 
connection  with  the  Baptist  Union  of  England  from  Bukundu  had  been  established,  nearly  a 
and  Ireland  were  held  m  London  in  April,  be-  hundred  miles  in  the  interior.  The  mission- 
grinning  on  the  26th.  The  Rev.  Henry  Dowson  aries  to  Central  Africa  had  not  yet  reached  their 
was  chosen  president  of  the  Union  for  the  year,  destination  at  Stanley  Pool,  on  the  Congo,  but 
The  financifd  reports  showed  that  the  number  had  labored  with  effect  in  San  Salvador  and 
of  churches  and  of  single  members  contribat-  the  neighboring  towns, 
ing  to  the  funds  of  the  Union  ha^  considerably  VII.  GsNsbAL  Baptists  in  Gbeat  Bbitain. 
increased.  A  resolution  on  public  affairs  was  — The  one  hundred  and  twelfth  annual  meeting 
adopted  expressing  satisfaction  with  the  domes-  of  the  General  Baptiet  Association  was  held  at 
tic  and  foreign  pdicy  of  tlie  Government,  the  Norwich,  June  21st.  The  Rev.  Dawson  Burns 
belief  that  it  would  persevere  in  its  determina-  presided.     Reports  were  received  from  154 
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cborohes  of  1,868  additions  by  baptism,  of  a 
clear  inorease  of  441,  and  a  total  of  aboat  26,- 
000  members.  The  receipts  for  foreign  mis- 
sions bad  been  £7,766,  and  the  expenditures 
£8,518. 

A  ^^  Local  Preachers*  Oonference  "  was  bold 
daring  the  meetiog  of  the  association,  at  wbich 
a  paper  was  read  on  the  need  of  increased  and 
better  organized  local  preachers'  work  in  the 
churches.  The  establishment  of  home-mission 
centers,  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  con- 
ference to  which  thej  belong,  was  recom- 
mended. In  a  Sunday-school  conference,  the 
establishment  of  weekly  services  for  children, 
a  anion  for  yoang  converts,  and  special  evan- 
gelistic services,  were  recommended.  Numer- 
ous services  for  children  of  the  kind  sngsested 
were  already  held  weekly  in  London,  Liver- 
pool, and  Paris.  The  "  association  letter  **  on 
the  adaptation  of  the  church  to  the  wants  of 
the  times,  suggested  that  such  modifications  in 
creed  and  practice  as  were  made  necessary  in 
the  liffht  of  modern  discoveries  should  be  ac- 
cepted, that  a  wider  policy  should  be  allowed 
in  baptism,  and  that  open  fellowship  should  be 
permitted.  Another ^' association  letter*'  was 
read  upon  the  subject  of  *^open  fellowship." 

BEAOONSFIELD,  Earl  of.  (See  Dis- 
BASLE,  BnrjAMiir.) 

BELGIUM,  a  kingdom  of  Europe.  Leopold 
II,  King  of  the  Belgians,  born  April  9,  1885, 
is  the  son  of  King  Leopold  I,  former  Duke  of 
Saxe-Oobourg,  and  ascended  the  throne  at  his 
death,  December  10,  1865.  He  was  married 
August  22,  1853,  to  Marie  Henriette,  daughter 
of  we  late  Archduke  Joseph  of  Austria  (born 
August  23,  1836),  who  has  borne  him  three 
daugliters.  The  heir-apparent  to  the  throne 
is  tlie  brother  of  the  King,  Philip,  Count  of 


Flanders,  bom  March  24,  1837,  lieutenant- 
general  in  the  service  of  Belgium,  who  was 
married,  April  26,  1867,  to  Prmcess  Marie  of 
Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen(born  November  17, 
1845),  and  has  two  sons,  Baldwin,  bom  July 
3,  1869.  and  Albert,  born  April  8,  1875.  The 
oldest  daughter,  Princess  Loai^a,  born  Febru- 
ary 18, 1858,  was  married  on  February  4, 1875, 
to  Prince  Philipp,  Duke  of  Saxe-Gobourg  and 
Gotha. 

The  area  of  this  kingdom  is  29,455*16  square 
kilometres  (1  square  kilometre  =  0*386  square 
mile)  or  11,373  square  miles.  The  population, 
according  to  the  census  of  December  31,  1876, 
was  5,336,189,  and  in  December,  1879,  accord- 
ing to  a  calculation  based  upon  the  movement 
of  population,  5,536,654.  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  population  of  each  province  at  the 
close  of  1878 : 

FROVnfCC  Pop.  ill  Dm.,  ISTf . 

Antwerp M0,879 

BnUnt 998,W« 

Flud6n,We«t 698,761 

Eaac 886,n6 

HiliuuUt 06S,403 

L1^ .  6M,8a8 

Umbaxir 811.6M 

Loxembnnr 810,608 

Namnr. 824,510 

TotMl ^NtMM 

The  population  of  the  principal  cities  on 
December  31,  1879/  was  as  follows :  Brussels, 
170,345;  Antwerp,  168,011;  Ghent,  132,839 ; 
Li6ge,  121,787;  Bruges,  44,833;  Maliues,  41,- 
328;  Verviers,  40,362 ;  Lou  vain,  85,090 ;  Tour- 
nay,  32,832;  Gourtrai,  27,061 ;  Saint  Nicolas, 
25,698;  Namur,  25,792;  Seraing,  25,046; 
Mons,  24,696;  Alost,  21,631. 

The  movement  of  population  from  1873  to 
1879  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


YEAR. 


1S78. 
1374. 
1875. 
187({, 
1977. 
1873. 
1879, 


40,598 
40,828 
89,000 
88,8i8 
86,968 
86,669 
87,421 


Btrtbi, 


lodviN*  of  iiai-borm. 


178,491 
181,728 
183,801 
184,845 
188.1^ 
180,451 
18S,748 


120,606 
117,845 
180,299 
124,717 
122,814 
18^462 
129,908 


Scfll-botB  bhfl- 


7,788 
7,750 
7,749 
74W0 
8.040 
7,721 
8,142 


Bui  pint  of  bcrtbii 


57.885 
64.888 
58,072 
60.123 
60,808 
47.579 
58,581 


Total  popalalkB  I 
SI. 


5,208,891 

6,886,684 
5,408,006 
^886.180 
^4 12.781 
5.476,989 
5,086,654 


Of  the  total  births  in  1879,  168,724  were 
legitimate,  and  14,059  were  illegitimate.  The 
number  of  divorces  amounted  to  151. 

The  number  of  representatives  in  the  Lower 
House  of  the  Chambers  is  132,  the  number  of 
senators  is  66.  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  elec- 
tion to  the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  a 
citizen  of  Belgium.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one 
is  eligible  to  the  Senate  who  does  not  pay  di- 
rect taxes  to  the  amount  of  1,000  florins  (2,116 
francs).  Under  this  law  there  are  at  present 
but  507  Belgians  eligible  to  the  Senate.  The 
number  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  at  general 
elections  was,  in  1881,  116,090. 

The  public  debt  on  August  1, 1880,  was  as 
follows : 


Two  tad  a  half  per  cent  debt 

Three  per  cent  loens  from  18T8  to  1S78 

Four  per  eeot  debt  (1871  to  1879) 

Foar  per  cent  loen  of  1880 

Rentes  ftinded  at  8  per  oent 

Itentes  flinded  at  5  per  cent 

FWe  per  cent  annoltlee  to  the  Netherhnds — 

Annnfties  for  reporehasing  rallroada  at  4^  per 

cent. 


Total. 


219,900,689 

888,707,100 

678,741,889 

184,719,000 

1.409,680 

7,611.960 

2,589,680 

818.011,878 
1,741,900,207 


The  immigration  into  Belgium  has  since 
1871  always  exceeded  the  emigration  from  the 
country.  In  1879,  there  were  14,234  immi- 
grants and  12,474  emigrants. 

The  budget  for  the  years  1879  and  1880  esti- 
mated receipts  and  expenditures  as  follows  (in 
francs) : 


I.  KKinm.  '     ISTA.     I     ISM. 

.  DliwIIUH I  M,41R.MW   M^IKUMO 

.  iDdlnct  tUM ,lul,7ail»U  lua,«M,M)V 

.  rram   mtui  ot  coinaiiilll-aUaii' 

imllKwlh  lelienubi,  pou.  nU.)  MXjm,KII  ll<),tt%tlM 

.  Bllsceiluwau i  IU.101JM)0    lu.DWkMW 

.  KelmbiuHiaenu 8,>ffi,llW|    S,4BM«) 

Tat*Jni«tpti VH.4ga.ieo  tXMtfitO 

.  PoMlcdebl !  IT; 

.  l>ouilniu :    4, 

.  Ulilgln  oTJnMlM !  13; 

.  MlilttiyorFoRlgDAlbln 1,' 

.  UtalMiToriba  iDlerlor t, 

.  HlnlMnaf  EdooUon !  It; 

.  UlnliUT  of  Public  Workg !  B4,  I 

.  MlnluirorWtr M.  < 

Badcelaf  tbe  fsudunHrir t, 

.  Ml^trr  uf  PlDinu U, 

.  IMiiibuiMmciiti  uid  sntiUanillna,  I 

debt 1,in,00D     UE^.OOO 

Total  upcDdltoru tTt,BU,an  ,iT8,BlB,Stt 

Tbe  apeoial  commeroe  with  foreign  connlries 
1878  was  OS  follows  (values  id  TraDcs) : 


IUIt 

ewftwiad... 


i,«R,7«lDai>  I  i.uyisi.inn 


The  transit  trade  in  the  same  jear  amounted 
to  897,847,000  francs. 

The  movemeot  of  shipping  in  Belgian  ports 
in  1678  was  m  followB : 


At  ALL  poara. 

N^— 1. 

i™.p. 

ToUl  nnk  rnund  

ToWTtHebirtund 

44*8 

«.1tt,7M 

l,4M,4ad 

The  length  of  rnilwava  in  operation  at  the 

eloae  of  1879  was  4.012  kilometres.  The 
length  of  telegraph-wires  was  23,072  kilome' 
tres,  and  of  lines  G,4I0  liilometres.  The  num- 
ber of  stalions  was  708,  and  the  total  number 
of  dispatches  3,242,616.  The  namber  of  post- 
officeo  was  fl38;  of  letters  (ordinary,  regis- 
tered, and  insn  red),  69,026,849;  of  newspapers, 
M.713,000;  of  printed  matter,  38,041,000;  of 
postal-cards.  18,720,653;  and  of  offioial  corre 
•pondence,  10,841,141. 


Tb«  Chamber  ol  Depnties,  whioh  aMoato^ 
December  34,  1880,  resumed  its  slttlnga  on 
the  86th  of  Janaory.  The  confiivt  between  the 
Ohoroh  and  the  Liberals,  on  the  eduouional 
question,  continued  in  and  ont  of  Parliament. 
Hj  the  gain  of  a  seat  by  the  Clericals,  the 
Liberal  iii^ority  in  the  Senate  was  rednced  to 
foar.  A  parliamentarj  inTestdgation  into  tiie 
condiUon  of  seliools  end  the  character  of  the 
Instmction  imparted  excited  the  indignation  of 
tbe  Clericals,  who  appealed  to  the  article  of  the 
Constitntion  which  leaves  it  free  to  anyone  to 
opeli  a  school  and  receive  pnpils.  The  purpose 
of  the  investigation  was  to  show  by  tbe  tetti- 
mony  of  experienced  pedagogues  and  school- 
inspectors,  whose  judgment  would  baveweight 
in  tbe  oonntry,  that  the  schools  which  had 
been  hastily  established  everywhere  by  the 
clergy  to  compete  with  the  state  schools,  were 
taught  by  incompetent  and  ignorant  persons. 
The  minority  in  Parliament  were  moved,  by 
the  ohBtmctions  cast  by  the  Church  party  in 
the  way  of  the  new  system  of  education,  tu 
take  reprisals  in  the  form  ot  a  reduction  of  tbe 
budget  of  Public  Worship. 

The  Minister  of  Jaslice,  by  request,  laid  l>»- 
fore  the  Chamber  of  Depnties  a  statement  ot 


lower  clergy,  whose  salaries  amoant  to  4,864,- 
937  franca,  against  3,836.796  for  8,870  stipen- 
diaries fifty  years  ago.  The  lower  oleigy  con- 
sists of  91  parish  pnests  of  the  first  and  140  of 
the  second  doss,  2,804  cnratea,  179  chaplains, 
1,607  vicars,  and  seven  coadjutors,  with  ten 
chaplaincies  and  ninety-nine  vicarships  un- 
fitlM,  Tbe  higher  clergy  and  semituiries  draw 
from  the  state  821,000  francs  against  886,882 
in  1883. 

In  tbe  discussion  upon  the  proposed  revis- 
ion of  the  annual  fund  for  e('clei'ia:jtioal  main- 
tenance, Minister  Bara  laid  down  the  principle 
tbatthegrantingof  the  bndget  for  Public  Wor- 
ship was  porely  a  state  act,  to  be  determined 
from  motives  of  public  pulicy,  and  that  it  was 
based  npon  no  convention  between  tbe  Ohnrcb 
and  the  state.  Jacobs,  tbe  Clerical  champion, 
argued  on  the  contrary  that  the  budget  was  a 
poor  and  inadequate  indemnity  repaid  to  the 
Chnrch  for  the  property  of  which  it  was  robbed 
in  the  Revolntion,  The  Government  refrained 
from  ret^iating  the  hostilities  of  the  clergy  by 
cutting  down  the  salaries  of  the  bishops  and 
tbe  parochial  clergy.  A  motion  of  the  Radi- 
oids  to  do  this  waa  voted  down  by  96  to  S4 
m^ority.  In  the  budget,  which  was  voted  in 
Meu^h,  a  large  aggregate  redaction  was  effected 
by  abolishing  chaplaincies,  suppressing  the  pay 
of  snpemomerary  assistant  clergy,  and  with- 
holding the  annual  grants  1o  the  eccleriaaticst 
seminaries.  The  last  retrenchment  was  justi- 
fied on  the  ground  that  these  institutions  nave 
abundant  revenues  of  their  own.  Bsra  an- 
nounced that  the  oare  of  snuU  in  the  army 
would  devolve  upon  the  parochial  clergy.  Tbe 
army  he  declared  to  he  no  more  in  need  of  re- 
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ligiona  ministers  of  its  0¥ni  than  the  Jadidal  insait  to  the  army.    The  Deputies  eleeted  in 

bench  or  the  Legislative  Ohamber.     If  the  Gnillery's  place  Descamps,  the  first  vice-gresi- 

parish  vicars  in  the  garrison  towns  refused  to  dent. 

extend  their  spiritaal  ministrations  to  the  mili-  The  Government  carried  a  measore  for  the 

tarj,  their  pay  would  be  stopped.  A  provision  reorganization  of  secondary  schools.    A  pro- 

in  the  budget  cuts  off  the  salary  or  stipend  at-  posal  brought  forward  by  the  advanced  liber- 

tached  to  any  place  in  which  a  foreign  priest  als  to  abolish  religious  instruction  in  the  mid- 

officiates  who  has  not  received  the  permission  die-class  schools  was  not  accepted  by  the  Gov- 

of  the  Government.  ernment,  and  was  defeated  in  the  Chamber. 

The  Government  declared,  in  response  to  an  The  motion  was  to  rescind  the  provision  of  the 

interpellation,  in  May,  that  no  overtures  had  law  of  1850,  according  to  which  the  clergy  are 

been  made  by  the  Vatican  toward  the  reopen-  invited  to  impart  religions  instruction  in  second- 

inflc  of  diplomatic  relations.   During  King  Leo-  ary  schools,  and  leave  religious  teaching  to  the 

pold*s  visit  to  Vienna,  on  the  occasion  of  his  families  of  pupils. 

daughter's  wedding,  he  met  the  former  nun-  The  Government  has  established  12  addi- 

cio,  Vanutelli,  in  the  presence  of  his  cabinet-  tional  colleges  and  100  intermediate  schools, 

chief,  Frdre-Orban,  but  was  not  approached  on  56  for  boys  and  44  for  girls, 

the  subject  of  resuming  diplomatic  intercourse.  The  election  registry  for  1881  contains  about 

An  angry  controversy  broke  out  among  the  9,000  names  less  than  in  1879,  the  number  of 

Olericals  between  the  extreme  Ultramontanes,  voters  in  a  total  population  of  5,586,654  souls 

represented  by  Professor  P^rin,  of  Louvain,  being  116,090.  A  large  number  of  names  were 

and  the  moderate  portion.    The  former  held  dropped  from  the  lists  in  1880,  and  an  addition- 

Sersistently  to  the  doctrine  advanced  in  the  al  number  in  1881,  on  the  ground  that  the 
yllabus  of  Pius  IX,  and  would  not  aoknowl-  onutted  persons  did  not  pay  the  amount  of 
edge  the  secularized  Belgium,  in  which  the  taxes  which  legally  qualifies  them  for  the  fran- 
therein  defined  relations  to  the  Church  were  ohise.  They  were  mostly  peasants  and  men  in 
disregarded,  to  be  a  legitimately  constituted  holy  orders.  At  the  rate  of  progression  which 
state.  The  Clerical  representatives  in  Parlia-  took  place  anterior  to  this  strict  construction 
ment  were  bitterly  assailed  for  accepting  the  of  the  law,  the  number  of  voters  would  be 
new  order  of  things  and  seeking  a  modus  e»-  181,000  or  over.  The  lists  of  communal  elect- 
wndi  with  the  state.  This  contest  called  forth  ors  have,  by  a  like  rigorous  application  of  the 
a  reproof  from  Pope  Leo,  who  significantly  election  laws,  been  reduced  from  884,549 
admonished  the  Catholics  of  Belgium  that  the  names  in  1879  to  878,666  in  1881.  The  fees 
Church,  while  maintaining  unalloyed  its  holy  for  naturalization  have  been  reduced  by  Parlia- 
teachings  and  principles  of  jurisprudence,  pre-  ment  from  1,000  and  5,000  francs  for  the  two 
serves  always  a  **  discreet  attitude,"  has  ^*  due  grades,  to  half  those  amounts, 
regard  for  the  right  mode  suited  to  the  time  In  the  summer  an  agitation  was  commenced 
and  place,"  and  often  finds  itself  obliged  ^*  to  in  favor  of  universal  suffrage,  or  for  the  estab- 
snbmit  to  evils  which  it  finds  it  almost  impos-  lishment  of  an  educational  instead  of  the  tax 
sible  to  prevent  without  exposing  itself  to  still  qualification.  Mass-meetings  were  held  in 
worse  evils  and  complications.*'  The  bishops  Brussels,  Antwerp,  and  elsewhere.  The  Radi- 
felt  impelled  by  the  Pope's  letter  to  remove  cal,  Janson,  demanded  in  the  Chamber  that  the 
P6rin,  the  pragmatical  upholder  of  the  Sylla-  Government  show  its  colors  on  this  question, 
bus,  from  the  chair  of  Civil  Law  in  the  Univer-  For  communal  and  provincial  elections  to  be- 
sity  of  Louvain.  gin  with,  the  abolition  of  the  limitation  or  the 
A  law  has  been  made  providing  that  the  substitution  of  an  intellectual  test  was  asked 
glebe-lands  shall  be  administered  in  the  same  for.  The  Ifinister  of  Finance  replied  that  the 
manner  as  the  other  state  demesnes,  and  may  question  was  not  yet  ripe,  that  the  Constitution 
also  be  alienated  by  the  Government.  Clergy  prescribed  the  eeiue,  and  that  if  the  matter 
who  have  received  the  revenues  of  the  church  were  carried  before  the  country  ^e  Liberal 
estates  are  to  be  paid  entirely  out  of  the  pub-  party  would  be  divided  and  the  Clerical  oppo- 
lic  treasury.  The  vicar  Yserbyt,  and  villagers  aition  would  succeed  to  the  helm.  The  subject 
of  Heule,  near  Courtrai,  who  created  a  disturb-  was  brought  forward  again  when  a  law  relating 
ance  in  t^e  latter  part  of  1880,  were  sentenced  to  the  provincial  assemblies  was  under  consid- 
to  prison.  oration.  The  Prime  Minister  proposed  to  de- 
rresident  Gnillery,  of  the  House  of  Deputies^  fer  Janson 's  proposition,  to  which  the  mover 
was  overruled  by  the  vote  of  his  own  party  on  agreed;  but  the  seconder,  Dufuiseeaux,  de- 
a  question  of  order,  March  10th,  and  conceiving  sorted  by  his  friends,  felt  called  upon  to  resign 
the  action  of  the  House  to  be  an  infraction  of  his  seat.  An  extension  of  the  franchise  would 
his  authority,  he  resigned.  A  member  of  the  benefit  the  Clerical  and  Social-Democratic  par- 
Bight  had  stated  that  the  army  had  resented  ties ;  for  which  reason  the  Liberal  ministry, 
partisan  orders  of  the  War  Minister.  The  though  not  opposed  to  the  reform,  will  not 
president  accepted  as  sufiicient  a  declaration  of  take  the  step  without  cautiously  measuring  the 
the  member,  Woeste,  that  he  would  retract  the  effects.  The  elections  of  delegates  to  the  mn- 
words,  but  still  held  to  the  opinions ;  but  the  nidpal  councils  in  October  resulted  in  a 
House  demanded  a  completer  apology  for  the  marked  victory  for  the  Liberals. 
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Stephanie,  daughter  of  the  King  of  the  Bel*  sarplas  stock  of  silyer ;  and  the  United  Statee, 

^ana,  was  married,  May  10th,  to  the  Grown-  which  had  resumed  the  coinage  of  legal-tender 

Prince  Rudolph  of  Austria.    (See  Austbia.)  silver  dollars,  was  apprehensive  of  deranse- 

The  Minister-President,  Bounder  de  Mails-  ment  of  her  financial  system  by  a  further  de- 

broek,  was  transferred  in  January  from  Copen-  cline  in  the  value  of  silver.    France  and  the 

hagen  and  Stockholm  to  Washington.  United  States  were  disposed  to  adhere  to  bi- 

The  German  commercial  treaty  of  1866  was  metallism,  but  it  was  generally  recognized  that 

renewed,  and  is  to  continue  in  force  until  one  some  broader  international  agreement  was  nec- 

year  after  one  of  the  contracting  powers  hoa  essary  in  order  to  maintain  the  relative  value 

given  notice  of  dissolving  it.  of  the  metals  and  give  it  stability.     Great 

Count  Auguste  Van  der  Straaten-Ponthoz  Britain  showed  no  disposition  to  yield  its  sin- 
was  transferred  from  his  post  at  the  Hague  to  gle-standard  policy,  but  was  interested  in  ana- 
succeed  the  venerable  Baron  Nothomb  (see  taining  the  value  of  silver  on  account  of  its  ez- 
Obitu ARIES)  at  Berlin.  Baron  d^Anetlian,  ifbr-  tensive  use  as  currency  in  her  Eastern  coloniee. 
mer  Belgian  representative  at  the  Vatican,  was  Germany  had  given  no  evidence  of  a  desire  to 
appoiuted  minister  to  the  Hague.  recede  from  its  action  of  1878,  but  was  appar- 

The  latest  law  for  military  organization  pro-  ently  willing  to  discuss  the  subject,  and  to  snb- 

vides  for  an  army  of  46,277  men,  including  mit  her  sales  of  silver  to  restrictions.    Austria 

all  ofSoers,  police,  and  non-combatants,  with  was  inclined  to  a  cautious  policy,  dependent 

10,014  horses  and  204  guns,  in  time  of  peace;  on  the  future  action  of  Germany  and  Great 

and  for  a  war  force,  of  108,688  men,  not  count-  Britain. 

ing   officers,  gendarmery,  etc.,  with    18,800  An  effort  was  made  in  1880  by  France  to 

horses  and  240  guns.    The  army  comprises  18  secure  a  monetary  conference  at  Paris  in  l^o- 

line  regiments  of  infantry,  with  8  line  and  1  vember  of  that  year.    This  effort  failed,  but 

reserve  battalion  each,  and  1  rifle  regiment  the  co-operation  of  the  United  States  was  ob- 

with  4  line  and  2  reserve  battalions,  every  bat-  tained,  and  on  the  8th  of  February  the  Foreign 

talion  consisting  of  4  companies,  and  the  com*  Secretary  was  able  to  announce,  in  a  council  of 

pany  of  100  men  in  peace  and  225  in  war,  ex-  ministers,  thi^t  the  Government  of  the  United 

elusive  of  officers.    The  cavalry  consists  of  8  States  had  agreed  to  the  proposition  of  France 

regiments,  of  4  line  and  1  reserve  squadron  for  an  International  Monetary  Conference  to 

each,  the  squadron  having  120  horses  m  time  consider  the  question  of  a  more  general  adop- 

of  peace  and  154  in  war.    The  field-artillery  tion  of  the  double  standard  of  gold  and  diver, 

consists  of  2  regiments  with  and  2  without  Invitations  would  be  addressed  to  the  other 

mountedbatteries,eachregiment  containing  10  powers,  and  the  question  then  was  whether 

batteries  of  6  guns,  with  94  men  and  64  horses  it  should  be  in  the  name  of  France  alone  or 

in  time  of  peace  and  155  men  and  152  horses  France  and  the  United  States  jointly.    Subse- 

on  a  war-footing.    There  are  8  regiments  of  quently,  early  in  March,  a  joint  note  of  the 

standing  artillery  of  18  batteries,  each  battery  two  Governments  was  addressed  in  identioiil 

being  manned  with  78  men  in  peace  and  176  terms  to  their  ministers  in  other  countries,  to 

in  war;  1  engineer  regiment  of  8  battalions  be  by  them  communicated  to  the  several  gov- 

with  10  companies  each,  85  men  strong  in  emments  to  which  they  were  accredited.    The 

peace  and  800  strong  in  war.    The  Belgian  note  was  as  foUows : 

Citizens'  Guard,  or  miHtia,  has  120,000  men  en-  ^he  Govemment  of  the  Eepnblio  of  Fmnce  and  the 

rolled,  of  which  30,000  are  active.     The  Kmg,  Government  of  the  United  States,  haying  exchanged 

in  an  address  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  ot  views  upon  the  Bubject  of  a  conference  between  the 

the  new  dock  at  Ghent,  declared  that  the  se-  powers  prindpaUy  interested  in  the  ouestion  of  eatab- 

cure  establishment  of  national  military  de-  |Sgc'^^*'2Sdi!L^^n'^ftrit*^f^^^ 
fenses  ought  to  keep  even  pace  with  the  ad-  S?eenthSemetS,Mdr£i^ngt^em8dve8'i^Ic(^?da8 
vancement  m  material  prospenty,  referring  to  to  the  uBcfulncaaand  importance  of  such  a  conference, 
the  development  of  a  strong  military  reserve,  and  as  to  the  time  and  place  at  which  the  same  shoulu 
which  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Belgian  Govern-  ^  ^el<i»  ^^o  ^^^  ^^^<^^  now  to  invite  the  Govern- 
ment f(%r  manv  vearfl.                                                    ments  of to  take  part  in  a  conference  by  such 

iii^t  lor  Hiauy  jreara.  delegates  as  each  government  may  appoint,  to  De  held 

BI-METALLIO  STANDARD.     The  Inter-  at  pSrls  on  Tuescfay,  the  19th  of  ApSl  next,  to  con- 

national  Monetary  Congress,  which  was  held  aider  and  adopt  for  presentation  to  the  governments 

in  connection  with  the  Paris  Exposition  of  so  represented  for  their  acceptance  a  nian  and  system 

1878,  having  produced  no  practical  result,  the  ff  ^«  e^blbhment  by  international  convention  of 

r»^«™.«^„?r*  T7-«««^  ^«^r«„«««4  A^^^'^2  ♦k^  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  as  bi-mctallic  money  at  a 

Government  of  France  endeavored  during  the  ^^^  ^^^^  ^alue  between  those  two  metals. 

two  years  following  to  initiate  a  movement  for 

bringmg  the  nations  together  for  some  more  Messrs.  William  M.  Evarts,  Allen  G.  Thur- 

formal  action.    France  and  other  members  of  man,  and  Timothy  0.  Howe  were  promptly 

the  Latin  Union  still  maintained  the  double,  appointed  as  delegates  on  behalf  of  the  United 

or  bi-metallic,  monetary  standard ;  Great  Brit-  States,  and  Mr.  S.  Dana  Horton  was  subse- 

ain  persisted  in  the  single  gold  standard,  ex-,  quently  added.    The  French  Government  ap- 

rcpt  for  India,  where  silver  constituted  the  pointed  M.  Magnin,  the  Minister  of  Finance ; 

currency;  Germany,  having  recently  adopted  M.  Duinas,  Secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 

the  gpld  standard,  continued  to  dispose  of  her  ences,  and  President  of  the  Mint  Commission ; 
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M.  Denomandie,  Senator  and  head  of  the  Bank  He  dwelt  on  the  recommendation  in  favor  of 
of  France ;  and  M.  Cernaschi,  the  well-known  hi-metallism  hy  the  committee  of  the  United 
advocate  of  the  bi-metallio  standard.  Qer-  States  Congress  in  1876.  He  explained  the 
many  aocepted  the  invitation,  with  the  reser-  canses  of  the  non-saocess  of  the  Monetary 
vation  that  it  woald  not  be  boand  by  any  de-  Conference  in  1878.  As  regarded  the  objects 
cisions  of  the  conference,  and  selected  Baron  of  the  present  conference,  it  was  indispensable, 
Thielmann  as  its  delegate.  Anstro-Hungary  in  order  that  silver  shall  regain  its  former 
named  three  delegates:  Count  Eaefetein,  Conn-  valae,  that  it  should  again  be  freely  coined 
oilor  of  Legation;  Ministerial  Councilor  Ni-  side  by  side  with  gold.  A  committee  of  fifteen, 
baner ;  and  Herr  Hegndns,  of  the  Reichsrath.  one  for  each  state  represented,  was  appointed 
Their  instructions  indicated  a  leaning  toward  to  draw  up  and  report  a  list  of  questions  to  be 
bi-metallism,  but  practically  required  them  to  considered.  Dr.  J.  C.  Kern,  of  Switzerland, 
hold  a  neutral  position.  There  was  much  dis-  was  made  president  of  the  committee  as  the 
oussion  in  Great  Britain  regarding  the  pro-  senior  member,  and  HerrVrolik,  of  Holland, 
priety  of  sending  representatives.  There  were  was  chosen  to  act  as  chairman  at  its  sittings, 
memorials  in  favor  of  appointing  delegates  ad-  There  were  several  meetings  of  the  conference 
dressed  to  the  Government  by  the  Liverpool  and  of  the  committees  prior  to  May  5th,  when 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  merchants  and  the  following  questions,  prepared  by  the  Dutch 
bankers  of  London,  and  some  others,  and  re-  delegate,  M.  Vrolik,  were  submitted  as  the  re- 
monstrances against  it  from  Manchester  and  port  of  the  committee : 

other  quarters.    Tlie  Government  assumed  that  *  i.  Have  the  diminntionand  gnat  osoiUations  in  the 

the  terms  of  the  invitation  were  snch  that  it  value  of  silver,  which  have  oocurrod  especially  in  late 

could  not  be  accepted  without  committing  those  ff*"*  ^  iiyuriouBto  oommerce  and  consequently  to 

participating  in  the  conference  to  a  i^pport  of  fi^f^^^^^^^Jrn^u^l^^^ 

Its   conclusions.      On    the  7th  of   Apnl   bir  g.  Are  the  phenomena  indicated  in  the  flret  part  of 

Charles  Dilke,  in  the  House  of    Commons,  the  foregoing  question  to  be  attributed  to  the  increase 

stated  that  England  could  not  consent  to  dis-  in  the  production  of  silver  or  to  legislative  measures  I 

cuss  the  principle  of  bi-metallism,  and  had  de-  Jj^^^;^^^  SL/lfM  'cJSS^^ISgSf 

chned  to  take  part  m  the  conference ;  but  the  ^^^^  ^f^^  metals,  having  ftill  payingpo^«r  in  » 

Indian  Government  would  send  a  delegate,  who  uniform  proportion  for  the  oold  and  silver  contained 

would  not,  however,  participate  in  the  disou»-  in  the  monetary  unit  of  each  metal,  a  stability^  ii'  not 

sion.    The  other  colonies  might  also  be  repre-  absolute^  at  least  very  substantial,  will  be  obtamod  in 

iipntpd  *^®  relative  value  of  those  metals  ? 

WL*     ^1.            ^                    X          x-L     ^Axi-     ^  *•  In  case  the  preoedimr  question  is  answered  afBrm- 
When  the  conference  met,  on  the  19th  of  atively,  what  measures  should  betaken  for  reducing 
April,  fourteen  governments  were  represented ;  to  a  minimum  the  oscillations  in  the  ratio  of  value  be- 
viz.,  those  of  France,  the  United  States,  Ger-  tween  the  two  metals  I    For  instance,  would  it  bo 


many,  Austro-Hungary,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  ^F^}}^  to  impose  on  chartered  ba^  of  issue  the 

HolliLd,  Belgium,  Ula,  Norway  iSd  SwedLn^  MHi^^Sr^ffi^;?^^^^^^^^ 

Denmark,  Switzerland,  and  Greece.     Several  the  public  be  insuied  the  some  privilem  in  ooun- 

of  them  had  but  one  delegate.    Sir  Louis  Mai-  tries  where  theA  is  no  chartered  bank  of  issue  I 

let  and  Lord  Reay,  the  delegates  for  India,  had  Should  the  mintage  be  gratuitous,  or  at  least  uniform, 

not  arrived,  and  it  was  understood  that  Sir  A.  ^  «11  countries  for  the  two  metals  I    Shou^^  there  be 

rn  ^,  li        'i  J               .     xu    •  """^^  •**"!'  •^^  f^  an  understanding  to  leave  free  of  all  obstruction  inter- 

T.  Gait  would  appear  m  the  interest  of  Canada,  national  oommeroe  in  thepreceding  metols ! 

and  that  Mr.  C.  W.  Fremantle,  deputy-master  6.  In  adopting  bi-metallism,  what  should  be  the  ratio 

of  the  British  Mint,  would  be  present  during  between  the  weight  of  pure  gold  and  silver  contained 

some  part  of  the  proceedings.    The  delegates  "^  ^«  monetary  units  f 

were  welcomed  by  M.  Barth61emy  St.-Hilaire,  After  this  programme  had  been  submitted  to 

the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who  the  conference,  Baron  Thielmann  made  the  fol- 

Slid  that  the  object  of  the  conference  was  to  lowing  statement  on  behalf  of  the  German 

establish  a  normal  monetary  standard  instead  Government :  ^^  We  admit  unreservedly  that  a 

of  the  shattered  equilibrium  of  the  past,  and  to  rehabilitation  of  silver  Is  to  be  desired,  and 

consider  the  best  means  for  preventing  a  recur-  that  it  might  be  realized  by  the  establishment 

rence  of  the  disastrous  crises.    He  concluded  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  in  a  certain  num- 

by  declaring  that,  if  the  conference  did  not  her  of  the  most  populous  states  represented 

achieve  immediate  success,  it  would,  at  least,  in  this  conference,  which,  with   that  view, 

have  raised  controversies  which  are  indispensa-  would  adopt  as  a  basis  a  fixed  ratio  between 

ble  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  established  gold  and  silver.    Nevertheless,  Germany,  whose 

principles  which  will  bear  fruit  in  the  future,  monetary  reform  is  so  far  advanced,  and  whoso 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Evarts,  delegate  from  the  general  monetary  situation  does  not  seem  to 

United  States,  M.  Magnin,  French  Minister  of  demand  so  radical  a  change  of  system,  does  not 

Finances,  was  elected  president  of  the  con-  see  that  it  is  possible  to  consent,  so  far  as  she 

ference.    M.   Magnin  reviewed  the  different  is  concerned,  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver.    Her 

phases  of  the  question,  and  showed  the  incon-  delegates  can  not,  therefore,  subscribe  to  such 

veniences  which  the  system  established  in  1867  a  proposal.    The  Imperial  Government  is,  how- 

of  a  gold  standard,  with  silver  as  a  transitory  ever,  quite  disposed  to  second,  so  far  as  it  is 

companion,  had  brought  about  in  Germany,  able,  the  efforts  of  other  powers,  which  might 
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be  disposed  to  unite  to  bring  aboat  a  rehabili-  Uvea  of  yariona  gOTemmenta  explaining  their 

tation  of  silver  by  means  of  the  free  coinage  of  position.     The  German  delegate  stated  that 

that  metal.   For  that  purpose,  and  to  guarantee  Germany  adhered  to  the  single  gold  standard, 

those  powers  against  the  influx  of  German  sil-  bnt  was  prepared  to  suspend  its  sales  of  silver, 

ver,  which  they  appear  to  apprehend,  the  Im-  and  might  increase  the  number  of  marks  in 

perial  Government  would  impose  on  itself  the  circulation,  and  possibly  increase  the  amtiunt 

forowing   restrictions :    During    a  period  of  of  silver  per  mark,  and  withdraw  the  five-mark 

stime  years  it  would  abstain  from  all  sales  of  gold-piece.    The  delegates  of  Kussia,  Norway 

silver,  and  during  another  period  of  a  certain  and  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Greece,  spoke 

duration  it  would  engage  to  sell  annually  only  with  reservation  in  regard  to  the  acceptance 

a  limited  quantity,  so  small  that  the  general  of   the  bi-metallic  standard.     The   Spanish 

market  would  not  be  encumbered  by  it.    The  delegate  proposed  an  adjournment,  to  secure 

duration  of  those  periods,  and  the  quantity  of  fuller  instructions,  and  reserved  entire  freedom 

silver  to  be  sold  annually  during  the  second,  of  action.     On  the  7th  of  May  Mr.  Pieraen,  of 

would  form  tlie  subject  of  subsequent  negotia-  Holland,  made  a  speech  advocating  bi-metallisro, 

tions.'*  and  M.  Pirmez,  of  Belgium,  replied.  M.  Seismit- 

The  delegates  for  India,  who  appeared  at  Doda,  the  leading  delegate  of  Italy,  declared  in 
this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  acted  under  the  the  course  of  the  proceedings  that  Italy  waa 
following  instructions :  '*  You  will  explain  that,  there  **to  snstain  the  principle  of  bi-metal- 
in  sending  a  delegate  to  the  conference,  the  lism."     On  another  occasion  he  thought  the 
Government  of  India  must  not  be  held  to  com-  conference  **  would  not  know  how  to  separate 
mit  itself  to  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  without  having  voted  a  motion  a£Srming  the 
the  bi-metallic  system  in  India,  and  that  you  necessity  of  doing  something  in  the  interest  of 
are  not  authorized,  without  further  instruc-  the  rehabilitation  of  silver,  with  the  propor- 
tions, to  vote  on  any  question  raised  at  the  tionof  1  to  16|."    It  was  noted,  however,  aa  a 
conference.      You  will,  however,   add  that,  aignificant  circumstance  that,  in  passing  the 
while  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  is  un-  act  for  the  resumption  of  specie  paymenta,  the 
willing  to  encourage  an  expectation  of  any  ma-  Italian  Chamber  had  declared  that  **  it  can  not 
terial  change  at  present  in  the  monetary  policy  be  obligatory  on  private  individuals  to  receive 
of  India,  he  would  be  ready  to  consider  any  silver  money  which  does  not  bear  the  mint- 
measures  which  miglit  be  suggested  for  adop-  mark  of  the  country.*'     This  was  taken  as  an 
tion  in  India  as  being  calculated  to  promote  indication  of  a  disposition  to  be  free  from  the 
the  re-establishment  of  the  value  of  silver.     It  stipulations  on  which  the  Latin  Union  is  based, 
la  desirable  that  you  should,  so  far  as  possible,  one  of  which  recognizes  the  international  ohar- 
avoid  giving  any  pledge  on  the  part  of  the  acter  of  the  money  coined  by  its  membera. 
Govemmentof  India  which  would  in  any  man-  Among  the  propositions  advanced  was  one 
ner  interfere  with  its  future  liberty  of  action ;  by  the  German  delegate,  suggesting  that  if 
but  in  the  event  of  your  being  pressed  on  the  the  United  States,  France,  Italy,  and  Holland 
subject,  or  your  seeing  reason  to  think  it  de-  agreed  to  an  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  at  the 
sirable  that  such  a  dechiration  should  be  made,  ratio  of  15^  to  1  of  gold,  the  other  states  mi^ht 
you  are  authorized  to  agree,  on  the  part  of  the  observe  certain  conditions,  such  as  not  coining 
Government  of  India,  that  for  some  definite  gold  in  denominations  lower  than  ten  francs, 
term  of  years,  not  exceeding  ten,  it  will  under-  and  improving  the  fineness  of  silver  coins.   On 
take  not  to  depart  in  any  direction  calculated  the  19tn  of  Mav  the  following  order  of  the 
to  lower  the  value  of  silver,  from  the  existing  day  was  adopted :    "  After  having  heard  the 
practice  of  coining  silver  freely  in  the  Indian  general  discussion  and  examining  the  monetary 
mints  as  legal  tender  throughout  the  Indian  situation  from  an  international  point  of  view, 
dominions  of  her  M^esty.    Such  a  declaration  and  having  regard  to  declarations  made  in  the 
must,  however,  be  conditional  on  the  accept-  name  of  certain  governments,  and  in  considera* 
ance  by  a  number  of  the  principal  states  of  an  tion  of  the  fact  that  several  delegates  desire 
agreement  binding  them,  in  some  manner  or  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  sittings  in  order 
other,  to  open  their  mints  for  a  similar  time  to  to  refer  to  their  governments,  the  conference 
the  coinage  of  silver  as  full  legal  tender  in  the  decidea  to  adjourn  until  June  80th." 
^proportion  of  151  of  silver  to  1  of  gold,  and  Before  the  adjournment,  Sir  Louis  Mallet 
^.he  engagement  on  the  part  of  India  would  be  made  a  statement  of  the  views  of  the  Indian 
obligatory  only  so  long  as  that  agreement*  re-  Government.    It  wonld  engage,  he  said,  not  to 
maiued  in  force.'*  change  the  system  of  free  mintage  of  silver  dur- 

Mr.  Fremantle  and  Sir  A.  T.  Gait,  as  well  ing  a  period  to  be  settled  by  ulterior  negotia- 

as  Sir  L.  Mallet  and  Lord  Reay,  were  present  tions,  provided  a  certain  number  of  the  princi- 

after  the   plenary  sitting   of   May  6th,   but  pal  states  undertook  to  maintdn   such   free 

stated  that  the  English  Government  was  thus  mintage  for  the  same  period  at  the  ratio  of 

represented  out  of  deference  to  the  inviting  15(.    He  claimed  for  India  that  she  had  done 

powers,  and  that  its  delegates,  while  willing  to  more  than  any  other  country  to  prevent  an 

furnish  information,  would  not  vote  on  any  aggravation  of  the  depreciation  of  nlver ;  for 

proposition.    The  discussions  were  kept  up  the  Calcutta  and  Bombay  mints  coined  silver  in 

from  time  to  time  until  May  19th,  representa-  1879,  the  date  of  the  hist  return,  to  the  amount 
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of  Beyen  millions.  India,  moreover,  was  in  condition  of  coining  silver  to  a  restricted 
no  way  responsible  for  the  depreciation,  bat  bad  amount.  In  view  of  the  attitade  of  yarions 
been  a  yictim  of  the  action  of  others,  so  that  other  governments,  Mr.  Thurman,  of  the  United 
she  not  only  had  a  right  to  offer  to  co-operate  States  delegation,  expressed  the  conviction  that 
in  efforts  for  maintaining  the  valae  of  silver,  the  offers  of  England  and  Germany  would  not 
but  had  in  a  certain  sense  a  right  to  call  for  such  warrant  the  United  States  in  allowing  the  coin- 
efforts.  Reviewing  the  monetary  conferences  age  of  silver.  The  United  States,  he  said,  did 
of  1869  and  1878,  Sir  Louis  remarked  that  the  not  insist  on  immediate  and  unqualified  hi- 
litter,  while  reversing  the  decision  of  the  metallism,  but  were  ready  to  accept  approaches 
former  against  silver,  left  it  to  the  discretion  thereto,  believing  it  would  eventaally  prevail ;  - 
of  each  state  to  use  either  metal  or  both ;  but  a  but  they  could  not  incur  the  risk  of  altering 
better  solution  was  required.  The  loss  by  ex-  the  standard  through  the  conflicting  or  in- 
ohange  of  the  Indian  Treasury  last  year  was  harmonious  action  of  other  states. 
estimated  at  two  millions ;  the  greater  part  of  The  position  of  the  Bank  of  England  was 
the  remittances  to  England  was  obligatory  and  stated  by  Mr.  Fremantle.  In  reply  to  an  in- 
permanent,  and  an  increase  of  the  revenue  quiry  from  Lord  Granville  as  to  the  terms  on 
was  difficult ;  the  land-tax  being  assessed  in  whioli  the  bank  would  be  willing  to  resort  to 
perpetuity  in  Bengal,  and  for  terms  of  years  the  practice  of  holding  silver  bullion  in  the 
elsewhere.  He  dwelt  on  the  inconveniences  to  issue  department,  it  had  been  explained  that 
commerce  of  an  uncertainty  in  the  value  of  the  the  possibility  of  doing  so  *^  depended  entirely 
rupee,  and  urged  that  a  stable  international  on  tiie  return  of  the  mints  of  other  countries 
money  was  imperatively  preferred,  and  insisted  to  such  rules  as  would  insure  the  certainty  of 
that  if  law  was  entitled  to  impose  a  single  the  conversion  of  silver  into  gold  and  gold 
metal  as  money,  it  had  an  equal  right  to  im-  into  silver.  These  rules  need  not  be  identical 
pose  two  metals  at  a  fixed  ratio.  The  impossi-  with  those  formerly  in  force.^'  It  was  need- 
oility  of  England  joining  in  the  scheme  should  fnl,  however,  that  they  should  be  such  as 
not  be  considered  fatal  to  its  success;  while  the  would  secure  the  facility  of  exchange,  indis- 
fiulnre  of  the  conference  might  involve,  not  penaable  to  the  resumption  of  silver  parohases 
the  maintenance  of  the  Btatu»  quo^  but  the  ex-  by  the  Bank  of  England,  whose  responsibilities 
tension  of  the  gold  standard.     If  the  fall  of  are  contracted  in  gold. 

silver  continued,  India,  on  the  discovery  of  The  general  position  of  the  British  Govern- 
fresh  gold-mines  or  some  other  opportunity,  ment  was  stated  in  the  House  of  Oommons  by 
might  reluctantly  enter  into  the  struggle  for  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  following  terms: 
the  possession  of  the  only  metal  having  a  firm  ^^  engagement  has  been  made  by  the  Government, 
mtemational  oasis,  ine  aimoulties  on  tne  and  no  autnority  conferred  on  the  BritiBh  repreHenta- 
side  of  England  and  Germany  must  have  been  tive  at  the  Fans  Conferenoe,  to  alter  the  limits  now 
foreseen,  and  he  exhorted  France  and  America  feP^?? ^  ^^  ^•^  "P^**  the  use  of  mlver  as  currency, 
nnfc  tn  Ka  thAFAhv  dAterrAd  from  nArsAVAnnir  in  ^^^  Government  were  informed  that  an  agreement 
not  ^  De  wiereoy  oeierrea  irom  persevering  in  .^^  ^^  poemble  between  the  ailver-uBing  powere,  if, 

an  effort  which,  like  all  great  reforms,  might  „^ng  otheTmattera,  the  Bank  of  En^iKd  would 

rsauire  time,  patience,  courage,  and  faith.  hold  in  the  iaaue  department  part  of  its  reaerve  in 

Before  the  separation  of  the  delegates,  they  silver;  and  thej  communicated  their  Infonnation  to 

were  presented  with  samples  of  a  flve-frano  ^  bank,  invitmg  the  Byik  Court  to  state  itoofinion 

^\^^^  X^^^^^^A  ^9  t,^^A  an<l  oiltfA*  ««i  Aiin.i  «i./»^  ixooTi  such  931  exerciao  of  the  discretion  intruated  to 

piece  composed  of  go*d  and  silver  in  equal  pro-  ^  y^^  ^y  the  act  of  1844.    The  Court  replied  that 

portions,  and  struck  by  tbe  l«rencn  Govern-  u  gaw  no  reason  why  an  assurance  should  not  be  oon- 

ment  as  a  suggestion  in  regard  to  international  veyed  to  the  Monetary  Conference  if  the  Treasury 

bi'raetallio  money.  thought  it  desirable :  that  the  bonk,  agreeably  witn 

The  conference  reassembled  on  the  80th  of  Sf*.5fe?Vi^i^  that  miJto  of^'^Sr^iS^S'StoS 

June,  but  after  a  brief  sitting  adjourned  to  ^  g^ch  tSes  as  would  insure  the  converaion  of  gold 

July  2d.      The  Austnan  delegates  returned,  into  silver  and  silver  into  gold.    The  Treasury,  not- 

with  fresh  instructions  to  maintain  a  friendly  ing  the  statement  of  the  book  that  it  saw  no  danger 

attitude  in  regard  to  bi-metallism,  but  not  to  to  the  pnndple  of  the  act  of  1844  in  such  an  assurance, 

depart;  from  the  reserve  previously  displayed.  "^^  **'^^®i^**^^i5?  ^"^^  Kingdom  at  the 

Tir'^niL     ^       "T  lOTciTu  pioTivuwj  uu»#Ai»j^.  ^nyjafennod  to  be  mBtructod  to  convey  the  assurance 

M.  Thorrner,  the  Kussian  delegate,  had  made  to  the  conference.  Mr.  Fremantle  informed  the  oon- 
a  report  to  his  government,  in  which  he  said  ference  accordingly,  at  its  meeting  of  vesterdav  [July 
that  Russia  should  prepare  for  the  resumption  8th].  The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  will  state 
of  specie  pafmeuts  by  permitting  the  circula-  whether  he  has  autfiomed  the  delegate  of  India  to 
^i^J^^p^\\L^m  «.^A  ^^\A  •♦  «  ^•^w.fr.w.  —.1  ♦!,«♦  convey  any  assurance  to  the  conference.  There  is 
tion  of  silver  and  gold  at  a  premiuin,  and  that,  ^^  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  alter 
when  resumption  becomes  possible,  silver  the  present  currency  law. 
should  be  the  standard,  gold  being  permitted  t  j  tt  _x.  j  ^i.  ^  n  . 
to  circulate  at  a  premium  corresponding  with  ^^^^  Hartington  made  the  following  state- 
its  market  price    in   silver.     The   premium  nio^t: 

should  be  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Gov-  The  only  engagement  which  the  representatives  of 

ernment,  and  not  follow  the  minor  course  of  ?»«  Govemmrat  of  IndUat  the  Monetory  Conference 

flactuations.     The  Italian  delegate  reported  ^^^"^^^^^^r^tlJ^^^^X 

that  his  government  would  enter  the  proposed  imdertake  not  to  depart  in  any  direction  calculated 

aaion  for  sustaining  the  double  standard,  on  to  lower  the  value  of  sUverfh>m  the  oziBting  practice 
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ofooinSngBilvcr  f*eely  in  the  Indian  mints  as  l^^al  Mr.  Evarts  retamed  in  September,  and,  in 

tender  throughout  the  Indian  dominions  of  her  Mm-  answer  to  inqairies  regarding  the  resolts  of  the 

esty.     Such  a  declaration,  however,  must  be  oondi-  g^nfaTt^riMk  uiM 

tional  on  the  acceptance  by  a  number  of  the  principal  conierence,  saia 

states  of  an  agreement  binding  them  in  some  manner  that  a  great  advance  had  been  made  as  compared 

to  open  their  mints  for  a  similar  tenn  to  the  coinage  with  the  resolts  aooomplished  by  the  oonferenoe  of 

of  silver  as  full  legal  tender  in  the  proportion  of  1878.    In  that  assemblage  the  great  powen  were  very 

I5k  of  silver  to  1  of  gold,  and  the  engagement  on  the  reserved,  or  were  wholly  imrepresented.     Now  the 

part  of  India  would  be  obligatory  only  so  long  as  that  principal  countries  of  Europe,  including  Grcrmany  and 

agreement  remained  in  force.  Great  Britain,  both  of  which  held  aloof  in  1878,  are 

generally  agreed  upon  the  advisability  of  the  adoption 

Sittings  were  held  on  the  4th,  6th,  and  8th  of  a  bi-metallio  standard  of  commeroial  values.    8o 

of  July,  and  then  an  adjournment  was  taken  far  as  Inc«a  was  concerned,  which  is  the  graj^ver 

♦^    4,rJ;i   10   "luQo        A    !4a»i..«^^«.   «^...;a4>;«»  interest  of  England,  there  was  considerable  freedom 

to  April  12,  18S2.      A  declaration,  consisting  ^^^  considenJble  aitive  participation  shown  by  the 

of  four  clauses,  was  made  to  the  conference  by  delegates  this  year.     The  portion  of  the  United 

the  French  and  American  delegates  by  way  of  States  is  well  known  and  understood  now  in  Europe 

formulating  the  basis  for  future  proceedinffs.  —that  our  interest  is  solelv  in  view  of  our  actutd  and 

The  first  three  clauses  were  declaratory  of  the  S?®^  participation  in  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

A.««  «*a«  wu.w  s^A^iAo^a   ,   *.   "^^•**"'^*J'  v..  V  w  y^^  desire  that  the  money  of  mtemational  commerce 

importance  of  a  fixed  relation  m  value  between  ^Y^f^  ^^  upon  ^^e  basis  which  leaves  commerce  m  snch 

gold  and  silver,  of  the  opinion  that  a  powerful  a  position  that  it  shall  not  be  embarrassed  by  the  two 

combination  of    states  might,   by  agreement  bases — silver  and  gold — interfering  with  one  another, 

among  themselves,  maintain  such  a  relation,  ^  o^«'  Y""^'  ^®  ^*^*^  ^  "*^®  ^®  ^°  ™®'*^  """ 

and  that  the  proportion  of  15*  to  1  was  the  *««»«^o°*l  "^^^^^ 

desirable  one  to  adopt.    The  fourth  clause  was  In  regard  to  the  adjournment,  Mr.  Eyarts 

as  follows  :    *^  Without  considering  the  effect  said : 

which  might  he  produced  by  a  lesser  combi-  in  acyouming  to  another  time  instead  of  termioat- 

nation  of  states,  a  combination  which  should  ing  our  deliberations  we  generally  speed  in  feeling 

include  England,  France,  Germany,  and  the  that  astwe  had  been  reached  in  exdting  the  attento^ 

TTr.u^wi   a^rr^o  «,;*T,  4.1.  A  il^**ykn.«.nll  rv#  ^4-1.^.  of  the  dirorent  nations,  furmshing  them  the  means  of 

United  States,  with  the  concurrence  of  other  debating  the  question 'which,  iV'the  interval,  might 

states  both  in  Jl.arope  and  on  the  American  be  occupied  by  them  either  in  direct  diplomatie  oor- 

Oontinent,  which  this  combination  would  in-  respondenoe  on  the  subject  or  in  such  discussion  in 

sure,  would  be  adequate  to  produce  and  main-  Congress  or  in  Parliament,  or  in  general  channels  of 

fjiin  thronirhnnt  fhA  pnTnmArrinl  wnrld  th«  re-  public  opinion,  as  each  nation  should  thmk  advisable 

tain  tnrougnout  tne  commercial  worn  tne  re-  J^j^useM.    >fre  also  thought  it  would  be  felt  and 

lation  between  the  two  metals  that  such  a  undcratood  everywhere  that  so  great  a  question  and 

combmation  should  adopt."  transaction  as  tibe  establishment  of  an  international 

The  proposition  for  adjourning  was  put  up-  money,  of  both  metals,  was  a  task  that  should  not, 

on  the  ground  that  "there  is  reason  for  be-  «nd  could  not,  be  completed  m  any  brief  cohaideni- 

lieving  that  an  understanding  might  be  estab-  ^"^  ^^*^®  ""^J®^- 

lished  between  the  states  which  have  taken  The  coinage  of  silver  dollars  was  continued 
part  in  the  conference,  that  the  monetary  during  the  year  in  the  United  States  in  accord- 
situation  of  several  states  may  call  for  the  in-  anoe  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1878, 
tervention  of  legislation,  and  may  give  rise  to  the  total  number  issued  heing  27,687,966,  or 
di^omatio  negotiations."  about  2,800,000  per  month.    The  Director  of 

Ex-Senator  Howe  returned  to  the  United  the  Mint,  in  his  annual  report,  makes  the  fol- 

States  in  July.    He  explained  the  attitude  of  lowing  suggestions  in  regard  to  a  continuance 

the  different  governments  represented  at  the  of  this  coinage,  in  view  of  the  action  of  the 

conference  as  follows :  Monetary  Coherence : 

The  Belgian  representative  was  there  as  a  strong  The  International  Monetary  Conference  which  met 
monometallist ;  so  also  were  the  representatives  of  at  Paris  in  April  last  instructively  discussed  the  sub- 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  Switzerland.  The  oommis-  jectof  a  common  ratio  in  the  coinage  of  gold  and  silver, 
sionera  representing  Bussia,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Spain  but  no  practical  conclusion  was  reached.  Delegates 
inclined  strongly  to  bi-metallism.  The  attitude  of  from  several  European  countries  gave  little  encour- 
Great  Britain  was  the  principal  obstacle  we  had  to  agement  for  the  ex]^ctation  of  any  effective  aid  from 
contend  with.  Her  representatives  were  in  favor  of  the  tJioir  governments  in  the  effort  to  restore  silver  to  its 
double  standard,  but  were  prohibited  from  commit-  tbrmer  place  in  the  monetaiy  circulation.  The  hope, 
ting  the  nation  to  it.  The  ministry  opposed  bi-met-  however^  seems  to  have  been  entertained  that  Airtner 
allism,  and  they  did  it,  not  because  they  do  not  favor  deliberation,  and  a  consideration  of  the  inevitable  com- 
the  double  standard,  or  because  they  want  to  keep  sil-  plications  and  disturbances  to  commercial  exchanges 
ver  out  of  the  coinage,  but  because  tney  have  other  im-  oetween  Asiatic  countries  and  the  Western  world,  to 
portant  business  before  them,  and  feel  that  they  can  be  feared  from  the  exclusion  of  silver  from  coinsj^, 
put  the  coinage  qu&itlon  off  to  some  future  day.  The  will  enlist  the  co-operation  of  those  nations  in  this, 
matter,  however,  has  been  the  subject  of  discussion  possibly  the  final,  effort  to  retain  silver  conjointly 
in  flnft^no'ftl  and  commercial  circles  in  Great  Britain,  with  gold  as  a  measure  of  values.  In  view,  however, 
and  a  strong  sentiment  has  been  found  in  fiivor  of  bi-  of  the  failure  of  the  conference  to  agree  upon  any 
metalliam.  With  regard  to  Germany,  her  represen-  practical  measure,  and  while  awaiting  its  future  action, 
tatives  pointed  to  the  action  taken  by  her  in  1878  in  it  is  a  question  for  our  serious  and  early  consideration 
adopting  the  single  gold  standard,  and  said  they  did  whether  it  is  not  desirable  to  suspend  the  fiirther 
not  see  any  necessity  for  impeaching  the  propriety  of  coinage  of  silver  until,  by  international  agreem^t 
that  move.  Still,  they  are  not  opposed  to  silver,  and  and  effective  legislation,  the  unlimited  coinage  of  sil- 
are  only  waiting  for  England.  Ii  the  latter  country  ver  and  gold  at  a  common  fixed  ratio  shall  have  been 
comes  to  adopt  the  douole  standard,  they  will  ioin  authorized  by  the  principal  commercial  nations  of 
with  her  willingly  and  gladly.  Europe  and  America.    The  United  States  has  done 
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its  part  toward  rctainlDg:  silver  as  a  monetary  a^ont  France,  he  had  a  sentimental  horror  of  blood- 

for  measuring  and  exchanging  values.     For  three  shed:  and  thouirh  alvirays  foremost  in  revolu- 

?SSo?r^!S?r7,^uJ^orr«^SrnZ!  «onary  and  socialtatio   auturban<^  he  fre- 

tained  its  average  bullion  prioe  nearly  to  the  average  qaently  expressed  the  conviction  that  strong 

of  1878.    As  was  said  in  my  flrst  report,  *^  should  the  government  was  necessary  to  prevent  anarchy, 

8660,000.000  of  silver  ooin,  now  fuU  le:^  tender  in  and  that  the  economic  problem  could  not  be 

Europe,  be  demonetized,  the  United  States  could  not,  ^^^  ^  perhaps  in    centuries.    The  Oommn- 

ru?i;iS^^p*eSi  rX^us^^Si  TiJSe  "^f  pards  of^arisV verted  the  funeral  of  Blanqui 

Bilver  from  the  inevitable  fall.      With  that  danger  into  a  celebration  of  the  amnesty, 
menacmg  us,  we  can  not,  without  serious  embarrass-        BLUNTSGHLI,  Professor  Jeax    Gaspabd, 

ment,  continue  such  coinage  unlosa  other  commercial  jurist  and  writer  on  international  law,  born  at 

nations  will  agree  upon  the  general  use  of  silver  as  ^     .  j^  .    j^      v    ^g^jg  ^.^  October  21st.     He 

well  as  gold.    But  should  such  international  agree-  *-u»*^u  "* -™.t"vai,  a  ww,  «*w  vvw*/^*  «*oi*.     «.*« 

ment  be  secured,  neither  our  ratio  of  comparative  was  educated  for  the  law  m  ms  own  conntry, 

valuation  nor  even  one  basM  upon  the  preuent  ex-  and  afterward  went  to  Germany,  where  he 

changeable  value  of  gold  and  silver  will  probably  bo  ^as  a  pupil  of  Savigny  and   Niebuhr.     His 

adopted.     The  ratio  of  16*  to  1,  already  approved  ^^^k  on  "  Succession  according  to  the  Roman 

and  in  use  among  the  nations  composmg  the  Latm  y  ^_  „ .^^ ,  .  .^  . ,  ^  ^^«»^»»«  ^^«-r»«  «#.  d^^i:^ 

Union,  would  doSbUeas  be  chosen,  ^hfi  would,  if  Law    sained  him  the  doctor's  decree  at  Berlin, 

the  coinage  of  silver  as  well  as  gold  at  all  the  mints  Upon  his  return  to  Switzerland,  he  engaged 


me  BLanoara  aouara,  ana  wieir  reooma«.    xn  suoa  g    became  a  member  of  the  State  OounciL 

case  the  further  coinage  of  silver  dollara  of  the  present  ^  uov«im»  a  tuouwvt  v*  "*«  i^woi.«  vvt*«v/»*, 

weight,  unless  needed  for  circulation,  is  a  useless  ex-  was  a  member  of  the  Ministry  betore  the  re- 

pencliture.'*  turn  of  the  Oonsenratives  to  power.    In  1888 

he  published  the  **  Political  and  Juridical  His- 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  an-  tory  of  Z&rich."    He  assisted    the  brothers 

nual  report,  and  the  President  in  his  message,  Grimm  in  their  researches  into  German  an- 

also  recommended  a  suspension  of  the  coinage  tiquities,  and  wrote   several  works   on    na- 

of  silver  dollars,  and  a  future  restriction,  not  to  tional  history.    His  work  on  ^^  General  Polit- 

an  arbitrary  limit,  but  to  a  limit  determined  ioal  Law  "  (Munich,  1850)  established  his  repn- 

by  the  actual  demand  for  circulation.    They  tation  as  an  historian  and  Jurist.    When  the 

also  recommended  a  cessation  of  the  issue  of  University  of  Ztlrich  was  founded,  in  1883, 

silver  certificates,  and  advocated  a  policy  in  Bluntsohli  was  appointed  a  titular  professor, 

future  in  regard  to  bi-metallism  dependent  on  In  1861  he  went  to  Heidelberg  as  Professor  of 

a  substantial  concert  of  commercial  nations.  Public  Law.    In  recent  years  he  has  published 

BLANQUr,  AnouBTR,  a  French  Democrat  several  works  on  the  history  and  theory  of  law, 
and  Socialist,  died  January  2d,  at  the  age  of  which  are  studied  with  great  attention  in  £u- 
seventy-siz.  Without  ever  having  formulated  rone.  In  the  early  part  of  1881  he  was  pro- 
any  definite  objects  to  which  bis  extraor-  yoKed  into  an  amicable  controversy  with  Gen- 
dinary  political  activity  was  directed,  he  has  eral  von  Moltke  by  the  latter *s  strictures  on 
appeared  in  the  character  of  a  leader  in  every  the  reform  in  the  laws  of  war  proposed  by  the 
revolutionary  movement  of  the  century.  When  Institut  de  Droit  International,  and  his  defense 
a  student  in  Paris,  his  intellectual  gifts  were  of  war  as  an  agency  in  higher  civilization, 
widely  remarked.  He  commenced  life  as  a  BfiAHMO  SOMAJ,  Thb.  Tlie  division  in 
private  tutor.  A  mutual  attachment  sprang  the  Brahmo  Somaj  of  India,  which  took  place 
up  between  him  and  his  second  pupil,  the  in  1878  (an  account  of  which  is  given  in 
daughter  of  a  Paris  banker,  which  was  con-  the  *^  Annual  CyolopfiDdia"  for  1879,  article 
oealed  for  years,  and  then  resulted  in  their  Baahmo  Somaj),  has  been  made  wider  in  con- 
marriage.  After  seven  years  of  happy  wedded  sequence  of  a  new  departure  that  the  wing  of 
life,  Blanqui  embarked  in  his  career  of  a  po-  the  church  of  which  Eeshub  Chundor  Sen  is 
litical  conspirator.  His  condemnation  to  life-  regarded  as  the  leader  has  taken.  The  new 
long  imprisonment  so  wrought  upon  his  wife^s  movement  assumed  a  definite  form  at  the  close 
mind  that  she  died  within  a  year.  Since  then  of  the  celebration  of  the  fifty-first  anniversary 
Blanqui  has  passed  thirty-seven  years  of  his  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  when  Mr.  Sen's  party 
life  in  prison.  He  founded  numerous  secret  assumed  the  name  of  the  **  Ohnrch  of  the  New 
societies,  and  was  the  chief  organizer  of  nearly  Dispensation,"  and  the  **  Flag  of  the  New 
every  democratic  outbreak.  I^martine  says  Dispensation,"  intended  to  denote  the  church 
that  after  the  Revolution  of  1848  he  invited  militant  developing  into  the  church  triumphant, 
Blanqui  to  forsake  destructive  criticism,  and  was  formally  inaugurated,  with  the  Arati  cere- 
devote  his  talents  to  the  diplomatic  service  of  mony,  or  the  waving  of  lights  and  the  chant- 
bis  country,  offering  him  a  foreign  mission,  ing  of  hymns.  The  *^  New  Dispensation "  is 
Blanqui  was  small  and  in.^tignificant  in  appear-  believed  by  Mr.  Sen  to  afford  a  scheme  for 
anoe.  He  lived  like  an  ascetic,  using  no  wine  effecting  the  unity  and  harmony  of  all  other 
or  coffee,  eating  vegetable  food  only,  dispens-  dispensations,  all  of  which — Hindooism,  find- 
ing with  fire  in  all  weathers,  and  leaving  his  dhism,  Islamism,  and  Ohristianity — ^are  oon- 
chamber-windows  always  open.  Though  the  nected  as  parts  of  the  divine  scheme,  and  really 
most  active  instigator  of  violent  uprisings  in  exhibit  order  and  continuity  where  oonfusioQ 
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and  anonitflj  only  are  oommonlj  peroeiyed.  are  Bubstitated  for  the  ordinarj  bread  and 

The  new  order  is  the  happj  welding  of  these  wine.    The  "vow  of  self-sarrender  "  is  taken 

together,  and  in  it  the  fulfillment  of  Christ's  by  persons  who  enroll  themselves  in  the  order 

Erophecy  of  the  ooming  of  the  Comforter  is  to  of  ^*  Grihastha  Vairagi,'*  or  ascetio  household- 
e  songht  Christ  is  not  held  to  be  divine,  as  ers — ^men  of  the  world  who,  following  secular 
in  the  orthodox  churches  of  Christianity,  but  employments,  give  all  they  make  to  the  church, 
is  regarded  with  great  reverence  and  devotion  The  singing  of  hymns  from  door  to  door,  for 
as  a  prophet,  and  is  allowed  a  subjective  not  the  benefit  of  the  worldly-minded,  which  was 
an  objective  divinity.  God  is  believed  in  as  formerly  confined  to  the  lower  classes  of  pec- 
an objective  reality,  a  supreme  Father,  whose  pie,  has  been  commended  under  tiie  New  Did- 
character  of  divine  holiness  worshipers  aim  to  pensation  to  the  middle  and  upper  classes  as 
assimilate  and  realize  in  their  hearts.    Com-  an  "  exalted  work.'' 

mnnion  is  sought  to  be  promoted  with  proph-  The  fifty-first  anniversary  of  the  Brahmo 
ets'  and  departed  saints,  who  are  supposed  to  Somaj  was  celebrated  by  the  adherents  of  the 
be  real  persons  and  children  of  God,  by  the  New  Dispensation  in  a  series  of  meditative  and 
so-called  pilgrimages,  in  which  a  particular  mystic  ceremonies,  which,  with  the  days  of 
room  represents  the  historical  site,  and  con-  preparation,  occupied  most  of  the  month  of 
versations  are  carried  on,  by  the  aid  of  a  vivid  January.  A  portrait  of  Bam  Mohun  Roy  was 
imagination,  with  the  person  invoked^hose  unveiled.  Fjve  missionaries  were  consecrated 
utterances  of  centuries  ago,  says  Dr.  William  to  a  life  in  which  they  were  told  they  would 
Knighton,  in  the  ^  Contemporary  Review,"  be  wholly  under  the  guidance  of  Heaven,  and 
*^are  applied,  more  or  less  skillfully,  to  the  would  find  themselves  always  in  a  state  of  corn- 
exigencies  of  the  present  time,  or  the  difficulties  plete  harmony  with  each  other,  drawing  their 
of  existing  theological  speculation."  Th*e  spirits  mspiration  from  the  Almighty  alone,  who 
are  not  supposed  to  be  materialized  or  actually  would  speak  to  and  through  them.  The  report 
present,  but  to  be  spiritually  drawn  into  the  for  the  past  year  mentioned  as  its  peculiar, 
life  and  character  of  the  devotee ;  the  pilgrim-  pre-eminent  feature,  the  ^'  communion  with 
ages  being  explained  to  be  simply  practical  ap-  saints,"  which  was  observed  by  eight  pilgrim- 
plications  of  ^*  the  philosophy  of  subjectivity."  ages  of  the  missionaries  and  other  Brahmos  to 
The  believer  may  be  aided  by  the  perusal  of  the  house  of  the  minister  (Mr.  6en),  with  hon- 
the  sacred  books  of  the  several  reUgions,  by  ors  to  the  following  saints :  Moses,  February 
studying  the  precepts  and  examples,  and  ab-  22d ;  Socrates,  March  7th ;  Bakya,  March  14th ; 
sorbing  the  spirit  of  which  he  is  believed  to  be  Mohammed,  September  19th;  Chaitanya,  Sep- 
brought  into  communion  with  the  authors  of  tember  26th ;  scientific  men,  October  8d.  An 
those  religions,  or  to  have  *^  conferences  "  with  average  of  one  hundred  students  had  attended 
them.  The  immortality  of  the  soul  is  taught,  the  theological  institution.  •  Fifteen  mission- 
with  the  idea  that  the  future  life  is  a  continu-  aries  had  b^^n  employed  in  Calcutta  and  six  in 
ation  and  development  of  the  present  life.  The  Dacca,  besides  fourteen  secular  missionaries, 
incarnation  of  Deity  is  denied,  but  all  the  great  Thirteen  somites  had  been  established,  and  the 
teachers  of  religion,  from  Moses  to  Mohammed,  flag  of  the  New  Dispensation  had  been  carried 
are  recognized  as  God's  servants  and  as  useful  all  around  India.  A  letter  was  read  from  the 
teachers.  A  violation  of  duty  is  sin,  and  every  Prarthana  Somaj,  of  Bombay,  expressing  the 
sinner  must  suffer  the  consequences  of  his  own  hope  that  all  schism  might  be  healed,  and  that 
sinfulness,  in  this  world  or  the  next.  Holiness  there  might  be  a  united  theistic  church  in 
may  be  attained,  however,  and  sinfulness  ex-  India,  which  was  suitably  responded  to.  Steps 
tirpated  by  the  worship  of  God,  by  self-control  were  taken  to  publish  a  reply  to  misrepresen- 
ana  self-denial,  by  repentance,  by  the  study  of  tations  which,  it  was  alleged,  had  been  made 
Qod  in  nature  and  in  'good  books,  by  good  of  the  BrahmO  Somaj  in  India  and  England, 
company,  and  by  solitary  contemplation ;  and  The  missionaries  were  given  the  distinctive 
by  these  means  salvation  is  attained.  No  me-  title  of  Sraddheya  Bhai,  or  Reverend  Brother, 
diatibn  between  God  and  man  is  suggested.  A  sacramental  ceremony  was  celebrated  on 
Salvation  brings  with  it  a  perpetual  growth  in  the  6th  of  March.  On  the  7th  of  June  "a  new 
purity,  which  goes  on  for  all  eternity.  The  Hom  ceremony,"  or  fire-sacrifice,  was  oele- 
New  Dispensation  is  openly  and  feariessly  de-  brated  as  the  "  ceremony  of  overthrowing 
dared  to  be  the  work  of  God  and  not  of  man,  temptation,"  and  was  followed  on  the  12th  by 
a  beautiftil  symmetrical  plan  of  providence  in  a  "  new  baptismal  ceremony,"  in  which  it  was 
a  course  of  daily  development,  which  provides  claimed  that  **  the  rite  was  administered  by 
an  infallible  remedy  for  human  wants  and  John  the  Baptist  hinself,  who  was  present  in 
short-comings ;   a  ^*  system  of  Divine  eclecti-  spirit." 

cism,  absorbing  all  religions,  incorporating  in        A  considerable   minority  of  the   Brahmo 

itself  all  the  prophets  of  God."  Somites,  including   one   hundred   and  forty 

Among  the  peculiarities  of  ritual  of  the  New  churches  in  different  parts  of  India,  from  Assam 

Dispensation  are  the  Arati  ceremony,  with  to  Sinde,  and  from  Lahore  to  Madras,  adhere 

which  the  flag  was  inaugurated,  and  which  has  to  the  old  order,  and  either  oppose  the  New 

been  criticised  as  savoring  of  idolatry ;  and  the  Dispensation  or  hold  aloof  from  it.    The  chief 

sacramental  ceremony,  in  which  rice  and  water  of  tnese  societies  is  the  Sadharan  (or  Univer- 
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sal)  Brabmo  Somaj  of  Oalentta,  which  haa  also  The  Emperor  is  Dom  Pedro  II,  born  De- 
many  members  among  the  provincial  som^jes,  oember  2, 1825 ;  proclaimed  April  7, 1831 ;  re- 
and  has  regular  agents  in  varioQS  parts  of  India,  gency  until  July  23,  1840;  crowned  July  18, 
Its  aims  are  stated  in  its  annual  report  to  be,  1841 ;  married  September  4,  1848,  to  llieresa 
first,  ^*  to  develop  within  itself  and  encourage  Christina  Maria,  daughter  of  the  late  King 
in  others  a  life  of  piety,  based  upon  direct  and  Francis*  I  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
immediate  communion  with  the  living  Qod ;  to  The  Oabinet  in  1881  was  composed  of  the 
promote  absolute  spiritual  freedom  by  combat-  following  ministers :  Interior,  Baron  Homem 
ing  ail  doctrines  of  incarnation,  mediation,  or  de  Mello ;  Justice,  Councilor  M.  P.  S.  Dantaa, 
prophetship ;  to  build  morality  and  piety  on  Senator ;  Foreign  Affairs,  Councilor  P.  L.  Pe- 
foundations  of  reason  and  conscience,  illumined  reira  de  Souza,  Deputy ;  Finance,  Councilor 
by  the  light  of  divine  intercourse ;  and  to  strive  J.  A.  Saraiva,  Senator,  and  President  of  the 
for  a  life  in  which  devotion  and  earnest  work  Council  of  State;  War,  Councilor  Franklin 
will  commingle'';  and,  secondly,  to  introduce  Doria,  Deputy;  Navy,  Councilor  J.  R.  Lima 
a  constitutional  and  representative  mode  of  Duarte,  Deputy;  Public  Works,  Commerce, 
church  government.  The  declaration  of  prin-  and  Agriculture,  Councilor  M.  Buarque  de 
ciples,  read  at  the  dedication  of  the  church  in  Macedo,*  Deputy. 

Calcutta  in  January,  enforced  the  worship  of  The  Council  of  State  was  composed  of  the 

the  One  True  God,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  following  members  in  ordinary :  The  Princess 

created  person  or  thing,  and  of  divine  honors  Imperial,  Donna  Isabel ;  Prince  Gaston  d'Or- 

^'  to  any  man  or  woman  as  God,  or  equal  to  16ans,  Count  d'£u ;  the  Senators  Viscount  de 

God,  or  an  incarnation  of  God,  or  as  appointed  Abaet^,  Viscount  de  Muritiba,  Viscount  de 

of  Gk)d  " ;  the  renunciation  of  distinctions  of  Bom  Retire,  Viscount  de  Jaguary,  Viscount 

caste  or  social  position ;    the  catholicity  of  de  Nictheroy,  Viscount  de  Arazd,  J.  P.  Diaz 

Brahmoism  ("  no  book  or  man  shall  be  acknowl-  de  Carracho,  and  J.  J.  Teixeira,  Vice- Admiral 

edged  as  infallible,  and  the  only  way  to  sal-  J.  R.  de  Lam  are;  Dr.  P.  J.  Soares  de  Souza; 

vation ;  but,  nevertheless,  due  respect  shall  be  and  of  members  extraordmary :  Senators  J.  L. 

paid  to  all  scriptures,  and  the  gooKl  and  great  C.  Parauagui  and  M.  P.  S.  Dantas ;  Conn- 

of  all  ages  and  countries ") ;  and  the  main-  cilors  Martin  Francisco,  B.  A.  de  M.  Taones, 

tenance  of  spirituality  of  doctrine.    **  Flowers,  and  J.  C.  de  Andrade ;  and  Viscount  de  Pra- 

spices,  burnt-offerings,  candles,  and  other  ma-  dos. 

terial  accompaniments  of  worship,"  it  said,  The  President  of  the  Senate,  which  com- 
**  shall  never  be  used,  and  care  shall  be  taken  to  prises  68  members  elected  for  life,  was  Vis- 
avoid  everything  tending  to  reduce  religion  to  count  de  Jaguary ;  and  the  Vice-President, 
mere  parade  and  lifeless  forms.  .  .  .  Anything  Count  de  Baependy. 

that  will  directly  or  indireotiy  encourage  idola-  The  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 

try,  engender  superstition,  take  away  spiritual  with  122  memb^v  elected  tor  four  yeani,  was 

freedom,  lower  conscience,  or  corrupt  morals,  Viscount  de  Prados;  and  the  Vice-President, 

shall  never  be  countenanc^ed."    The  Sadharan  F.  de  Almeida. 

Brahmo  Somaj  sends  missionaries  over  India,  The  Presidents  of  the  several  provinces  were 

sustains  societies  for  religious  culture  among  as  follows : 

the  students   of  Calcutta,  and   maintains  a    Aia^aaw Dr.  J.  E.  Femint  JaoobiiuL 

theistio  library  and  a  school  for  the  higher  edu-    ^JJJf*"- £^Jto^j^L!^i*Pto«iMimA. 

cation  of  boys,  with  twenty  teachers  and  889  oSS!!!;!'.!!!'.!;;!!!!.'  Senator  P.  Le&oTeulMo!*^ 

pupils,  and  labors  by  itself,  and  through  asso-  Bniirito  siuita .'!!!!!!!!  Dr.  M.  A.'To«t«ft. 

oiated  societies  of  women,  for  the  improvement  SSSShio';;.'.*!;.';.*;!;:  S'.  t  s!  CtaaMtiK*****^ 

of  women.    Among  the  reforms  advocated  by  iCatto-Oroaso ! .' .' .'   .'.' .' .'  Coioaei  J.  m.  d«  AieneMtro. 

thetheiats  of  India,  of  whom  both  of  these    S»5?*-<*«* Sf"lS"iZ- ***^t.^S5"*'"^ 

...  . ^1 ^T'  .,  1  1.       V  T       nri, Dr.  M.  P.  Booxa  DuitM  FUho. 

societies  are  branches,  are  the  complete  abob-    pamhyu Dr.  J.  Ferr«ir»  Oameiro. 

tion  of  all  caste  restrictions :  the  abolition  of   Pftmni Dr.  8.  B.  Pimeotei. 

the  worship  of  deceased  ancestors;  a  reform  rSSy !""?:::::::::::  Sis!  a  dSnT^*^ 

of  the  ceremonies  usual  at  births,  and  at  ere-  BioQrandedoNorta!!!  Dr!  A.D.  Batyro. 

mation ;  reform  of  marriage  customs  (which  is    £!?  *^if~Jl?: R''  ?^^. A.^'  ^^^^^ 

pronounced  equivalent  to  the  reconstruction    gso  Panlo B«iiator  F.  0.  -de  Abrea  e  8ilvi. 

of  Hindoo  society) ;    the  promotion   of  f  e-  B*j  Fedro  (BIo  Grande  _____ 

male  education  and  emancipation;  the  limita-  serSi^!! :::;::::.  i!  l!!  Kin.  ilL]S3Ld?8?^ 


perance  oi  an  nnas;  ine  promotion  oi  eauca-  ^^  t  7'    -cT..  ; Ai-I'^\y' — ^    f     '    ' 

tion  among  the  people;  and  the  social  and  !?<>  ^"^  Fortaleza,  Oimda,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 

moral  regeneration  of  India.  Sao  I^ulo,  Porto  Aleere,  Marianna,  Diaman- 

BRAZIL  (iMPBBio  DO  Brazil).    (For  details  *^°A  ^?y*^.,*°^  S?^.*?^  ,,,    .  ^    *.  a 

relating  to  area,  territorial  divisions,  popula-  ^  ^he  B^razdian  Minister  Plenipotenti^^  and 

tion,  eto.,  reference  may  be  made  to  thS*'  An-  Envoy  Extraordmary  to  the  United  States  is 

nnal  Cyclopcedia ''  ^r  1878.)  •  DM  Angost  29,  ISSl.    (See  OBrruAvm,  Foil  m.) 
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Oooncilor  Lopes  Netto  (transferred  from  Monte-  vette  and  two  smaller  craft);  with  an  aggre- 

video  in  July,  1881) ;  and  the  Brazilian  Consul-  gate  of  8,758  men,  and  a  total  armament  of 

General  at  Baltimore  (for  the  Union)  is  Senhor  166  gnns.    The  aggregate  steam-power  was 

Salvador  de  Mendon^a.  8,660  horses.    Besides  the  vessels  ahove  enn- 

The  United  States  Minister  to  Brazil  is  ITon.  merated,  there  were  tvp  iron-clad  ships,  one 
James  Monroe  (1881) ;  and  the  United  States  gunhoat,  one  school-ship,  and  one  hrig  for 
Gonsol-General  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  Mr.  midshipmen,  all  without  armament.  The  per- 
Thomas  Adamson.  "  We  learn,  with  the  itmnel  of  the  navy  consisted  of  14  general  staff- 
greatest  pleasure,"  writes  a  Rio  journalist,  re-  officers,  840  first-class  ofiicers,  a  sanitary  corps 
ferring  to  the  appointment  of  Minister  Mon-  TS  strong,  17  almoners,  88  accountants,  57 
roe,  and  to  the  continuance  of  Mr.  Adamson  guardians,  and  185  engineers;  an  imperial  ma- 
in the  consulate-general,  "  that  the  Honorable  rine  corps,  2,695  strong,  a  naval  battalion  of 
James  Monroe  has  been  nominated  by  the  286  men,  and  1,229  apprentices;  total,  4,984 
President  of  the  United  States  as  repre^enta-  men.  An  additional  gunboat  has  been  report- 
ttve  of  that  great  republic  at  the  court  of  ed  ^*  in  course  of  construction "  for  some  years 
Brazil.  Mr.  Monroe  will  be  no  stranger  in  past ;  but  mention  must  here  be  made  of  two 
Brazil ;  he  is  already  known  here  as  a  consul  important  craft,  officially  described  as  follows : 
who  discharged  hb  important  dnties  with  zeal  One  of  these,  an  ironclad  of  novel  construc- 
and  integrity ;  and  his  precedents  here  afford  tion,  contracted  for  in  London  in  1881,  is  to 
the  certainty  that  the  United  States  will  find  be  800  feet  in  length  with  52  feet  beam,  and 
In  him  a  resident  Minister  in  Brazil  who  will  to  carry  four  Armstrong  twenty-ton,  new  pat- 
reflect  honor  on  his  native  country.  As  re-  tern,  breech-loading  guns,  mounted  on  two 
gards  the  present  United  States  consulate-  turrets  arranged  en  Seheumy  and  sufficiently 
general  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  we  are  rejoiced  to  far  apart  to  avoid  injury  to  one  turret  by  the 
find  that  no  change  is  contemplated  in  its  oc-  flash  of  the  guns  in  the  other.  The  lighter 
oupancy  by  the  gentleman  wno  has  so  wor-  armament  is  to  consist  of  six  4f -inch  gnns  and 
thily  discharged  the  duties  thereof,  and  re-  a  signal-gun.  The  armor  is  to  be  steel-faced 
formed  it.  As  the  New  York  correspondence  throughout;  the  armor-belt,  of  two  strakes,  7 
says,  Mr.  Adamson  is  not  popular  among  a  feet  deep  and  varying  in  thickness  from  10  to 
certain  class  of  American  citizens  here;  but  11  inches;  and  the  breastwork  and  turrets  each 
consuls,  like  ministers  of  state,  who  initiate  10  inches  thick.  The  main-deck  will  be  faced 
and  enforce  necessary  reforms,  mnst  count  on  with  l|-inch  compound  armor  on  a  steel  back- 
having  to  endure  much  obloquy  from  the  small  ing  i  inch  thick.  The  stem,  stern,  rudder, 
bat  noisy  class  whose  interests  the  reforms  brackets,  and  tubes  will  be  constructed  of  brass, 
traverse.  Still,  every  important  American  and  while  the  hull  will  be  double  sheathed  with 
other  house,  having  business  with  the  United  wood  and  covered  with  Mnntz-metal.  Promi- 
States  consulate-general  here,  will  freely  ao-  nent  among  the  advantages  anticipated  in  this 
knowledge  that,  in  Mr.  Adamson,  we  have  had  ironclad  are :  the  protection  of  the  magazines 
the  best  American  Consul-General  Rio  has  and  the  spaces  beneath  the  breastwork,  fore 
seen  since  the  days  of  ^  Honest  James  Mon-  and  aft  of  which  the  armor-belt  will  pass  inside 
roe.' "  and  take  the  form  of  oblique  armor;  the  dimi- 

The  actual  strength  of  the  army  in  1880  was  nution  of  weight  consequent  upon  that  arrange- 
16,804,  of  whom  1,748  were  officers.  The  dis-  ment,  and  the  security  against  water  lodging 
tribution  of  the  several  arms  was  as  follows:  upon  the  inner  protective  deck  in  the  event  of 
Infantry — twenty-one  battalions,  eight  garrison  piercing  of  the  thin  ends  of  the  armor;  and 
companies,  and  one  depot  company  for  drill-  the  use  of  the  forced  blast,  with  a  horse-power 
service;  cavalry — five  regiments,  one  squad-  readily  increased  from  6,000  to  8,000,  and  a 
ron,  and  five  garrison  companies;  artillery —  speed  of  not  less  than  15  but  susceptible  of  he- 
three  mounted  regiments  and  five  foot-battal-  ing  accelerated  to  16)^  knots  an  hour.  Should 
ions;  sappers  and  miners,  one  battalion ;  gen-  the  ship,  on  trial,  fail  by  one  quarter  of  a  knot 
darmes,  8,840,  of  whom  981  were  at  Rio  de  to  make  15  knots,  the  builders  will,  by  the 
Janeiro.  The  National  Guard  had  been  dis-  terms  of  their  contract,  be  held  to  forfeit 
banded,  with  a  view  to  reorganization  after  the  £2,000 ;  if  by  one  half  knot,  £4,000;  if  by 
takinff  of  the  new  census.  Pursuant  to  the  law  three  fourths,  £8,000 ;  if  by  one  knot,  £16,000 ; 
of  February  27,  1875,  military  service  is  obli-  if  by  1^  knot,  £82,000 :  and  should  the  speed 
gatory  for  all  Brazilian  citizens ;  but  numerous  fall  short  of  18^  knots,  the  whole  of  the  final 
exemptions  are  admitted,  and  substitution  is  al-  installment,  amounting  to  one  sixth  of  the  en- 
lowable.  The  period  of  service  in  the  regular  tire  price,  will  be  foi^eited.  Should  the  ex- 
army  is  six  years,  and  in  the  reserve  three  treme  draught  of  the  ship,  with  400  tons  of 
years.  The  regulation  war  strength  was  to  be  coal  and  sea-going  stores  on  board,  exceed  20 
fixed  at  82,000;  and  the  strength  in  time  of  feet,  the  forfeitures  will  be  as  follows:  for  an 
peace,  although  fixed  at  18,000,  is  commonly  excess  of  1  inch,  £1,000;  of  2  inches,  £2,000; 
m  excess  of  that  number.  The  navy,  in  1880,  of  8  inches,  £4,000 ;  of  4  inches,  £8,000 ;  of  5 
consisted  of  nine  steam  ironclads,  six  steam  inches,  £16,000 ;  of  6  inches,  £25,000 ;  and  of 
conrettes,  sixteen  steam  gunboats,  six  steam  more  than  6  inches,  the  entire  final  install- 
transports,  and  three  sail  of  the  line  (one  cor-  ment    likewise,  for  an  excess  of  ono  tenth 
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pound  per  horse-power  over  the  oonsnmption  imports  were  hut  $4,765,585  in  1880,  against 
of  fuel  indicated  by  the  builders  for  the  trial  $4,900,163  in  1879.  Hence  the  actual  increase 
trip  of  6  hours  at  full  speed,  £2,000  will  be  of  revenue  from  the  customs  department  in 
forfeited;  for  two  tenths,  £4,000;  for  three  1880,  as  compared  with  1879,  was  but  $418,- 
tentlis,  £8,000;  for  four  tenths,  £16,000;  for  257.  Much  more  favorable  results  were  ex- 
five  tenths,  £82,000.  The  ship  is  to  be  inclined,  pected  by  the  GK)vernment  from  the  tariff 
and  her  center  of  gravity  ascertained  in  the  which  went  into  operation  on  January  1, 
usual  way.  Her  metacentric  height  when  1880 ;  but  economists  foresaw  that  a  measure 
loaded  for  sea  is  not  to  be  less  than  8  feet,  and  so  unsatisfactory  to  the  commercial  commu- 
nnder  no  circumstances  is  it  to  be  less  than  2(  nity  could  hardly  prove  profitable  to  the  treas- 
feet;  and  by  failure  in  any  of  these  stipula-  ury;  for,  although  merchants  had  been  re- 
tions  the  contractors  are  to  forfeit  the  final  in-  quested  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  revising 
stallment.  The  other  new  craft  is  an  iron  gun-  the  former  tarifis,  their  suggestions  had  only 
boat  to  be  named  Iniciadora,  and  the  king-bolt  been  regarded  as  worthy  of  consideration  when 
of  which  was  struck  by  his  Majesty  the  £m-  favoraUe  to  increased  rates  of  duty.*  The 
peror  on  October  27, 1881,  at  the  national  ar-  new  tariff  undeniably  made  some  improve- 
senal  of  marine.  This  will  be  the  first  iron  ves-  ments,  such  as  the  suppression  of  unnecessary 
sel  built  there.  The  dimensions  and  other  de-  distinctions  and  the  approximation  of  official 
tails  published  were  as  follows:  length,  117  to  market  value;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  re- 
feet  ;  beam,  24  feet ;  depth  of  hold,  8  feet ;  vision  was  performed  too  rapidly  to  admit  of 
draught,  5  feet;  with  a  displacement  of  200  proper  attention  to  fiscal  conveniences.  A 
tons,  and  engines  of  260  horse-power,  expected  new  revision  was  ordered  toward  the  close  of 
to  give  a  Sfieed  of  from  9  to  10  knots  an  hour.  1880,  and  the  work  intrusted  to  a  committee 
The  vessel  is  to  be  double  sheathed  with  wood  composed  wholly  of  government  employes ; 
and  Muntz-metal ;  and  the  armament  to  consist  but  the  expediency  of  submitting  the  result  of 
of  two  cannons  of  15  caliber  at  the  bow  and  their  labors,  when  these  should  be  terminated, 
stem,  with  ^inch  steel  plate  casemates  for  for  examination  to  a  committee  of  merchants 
protection  against  musketry;  two  machine  and  another  of  manufacturers,  was  strongly 
gans  and  torpedo  apparatus.  Electric  light  ttrged  by  the  public  press. 
will  be  used  on  boara  the  Iniciadora,  which  is  The  amount  and  branches  of  the  nationid 
to  have  steel-wire  schooner  rigging,  have  ca-  debt  of  Brazil*  were  reported  as  follows  on 
pacity  for  one  month^s  supplies  for  60  men,  December  81,  1880 : 
and  carry  coal  for  5  days.  This  gunboat  is  j.,,^  ^  ^  ^^^  due  i882. . . . 
speoially  intended  for  river  service.  ■              — 

The  subjoined  table  of  the  latest  official  re- 
toms  at  hand  from  the  Finance  Department, 
being  for  the  year  1877~'78,  will  serve  to  show 
the  sources  of  the  revenue  and  the  branches 
of  the  expenditure,  but  not  the  real  condition 
of  Brazilian  finances  at  the  present  time : 


1858, 
1800, 
1868, 
16«.% 
1871, 
1670, 


»4 


U 


1890... 
1808 .... 
19<»2.... 
1909 .... 

1W8.... 


£890,800 

280,800 
iOS,100 
1,871,100 
6,676,900 
8.028,200 
6,079,600 


MOrtll. 


REVINVX. 

OutocDt  recdpto |8C,697,474 

Impofta  oo  shipping 86,749 

lotenaal  roTenae 14,166,100 

J)«p(Mlts 702,417 

Enuuidpatloa  ftind 621,860 

BMdpts  eoctmoitUiiuy  8,270,171 


Total $06,872,840 

KXPEMDITUBZ. 

IfinistryoftheliitMior $11,207,296 

ofForel^  Aflliirt 604,288 

or  Finance. 26,626,199 

ofjostice 8,231,828 

of  Commerce  and  Agriooltnre. .  21 ,068,020 

of  War 7,917,894 

oftheNavy 6301,781 


4* 


•I 


TotaL $76,746,196 

Deficit $20,878,866 

In  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1881-'82,  the 
revenue  was  estimated  at  $58,470,000,  and  the 
expenditure,  in  round  figures,  at  $59,143,880; 
thus  showing  a  deficit  of  but  $664,880.  As 
for  1880,  the  revenue  appears  to  have  been 
'*  greater  in  that  year  than  any  of  the  preced- 
ing years.**  The  customs  receipts  from  ex- 
ports gave  a  total  of  $21,425,497,  against  $20,- 
877,662  in  1879;  though  the  receipts  from 


Total  foreign  debt £16,704,000  ~  14&666,600t 

81z  per  cent  Internal  Itinded  debt 886,897,100 

Five      "  »•  ».         u    l,99^000 

Four     *•            «           •»         *»    119,600 

Bfz        **     |?oId  bonds  of  1868 28,882,000 

Four  and  a  half  per  eent  gold  bonds  of  1879 . . .  60.28^000 

Treamiry  Wlla. 16.48&800 

Five  per  cent  prlrate  loan 700.000 

Various  depositt,  about 60,000,000 

Paper  money 189,260,000 

Total  national  debt 819,788,100$ 

A  new  loan  of  £5,000,000  was  talked  of  in 
July  as  probable,  and  as  necessary  to  permit 
the  payment  or  funding  of  the  existing  floating 
debt. 

In  a  report  made  in  1879  by  the  lillnister  of 
Finance,  the  total  debt  stood  at  779,116,887 
milreis  =  $889,558,418. 

The  most  recent  complete  official  returns  of 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  empire  are  those 
for  1878-79,  in  which  year  the  exports  and 
imports  were,  as  stated  in  our  volume  for  18S0, 
of  the  total  values  of  $102,029,250  and  $81,- 
752,900  respectively. 

The  nature  and  value  of  the  commodities 
imported  from  Great  Britain  in  1880  were  as 
shown  in  the  subjoined  table : 

•  See  ''  Annual  Cydop«dia''  fcr  1880  and  fbr  1878. 
1 174,882,800.  11409,866,660. 
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OottoD  mamftetarM £8,887,585 


Linen  manollMstiires 

Woolen  and  wonted  muialkctares. 

J  ate  mennfacturea 

Uerdware  and  cutlery 

GkMU,  ooke,  etc 

Earthen  ware 

Bailaofall  aorta 

Bteam-englnea 

Caat  or  wrought  iron 

Machinery  and  miU-work 

Heed-oUa 


128,(tt4 
bl,2S4 
152,138 
274,089 
204,7'i8 
112,260 
145,029 
105,882 
82{i,4dS 
171,789 
84,927 


Total £4.966,188 

=  $24,880,690 
Againat  a  total  of  £8,999,721  (=  $19,998,605) 
Cm:  the  year  lb79. 

The  imports  from  the  same  source  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1881  were  as  follows: 

Cotton  mana&oturea £849,408 


Woolen  manulkcturea. 
linen  manolkctarea. . . 
Jate  mannfftrturee..., 

Bteam-enginea 

Baila 

liaohlnery 

Hardware  and  cutlery 
Caat  or  wrought  iron  . 

Earthenware 

OoaL  ooke,  etc 

Beed-oUa,  etc 


27,678 
84.884 
29,290 
26,080 
101,089 
6^^16 
88,661 
79,588 
86,729 
71,608 
18,614 


Total. 


.   £1,488,784 
=  17,198,670 


Judging  from  the  total  of  the  first  of  these 
two  tahles,  that  of  the  second  would  seem  to 
foreshadow  a  considerahle  decrease  for  1881 
as  compared  with  1880. 

Of  al)  the  Brazilian  staples  of  export,  coffee 
is  hy  far  the  chief.  With  her  680,000,000  ♦  of 
shruhs,  producing  on  an  average  260,000,000 
kilogrammes  or  672,000,000  pounds  annually, 
Brazil  exports  nearly  one  half  of  the  entire  quan- 
tity of  coffbe  consumed  in  the  world,  her  home 
consumption  not  exceeding  110,000.000  pounds. 
Her  prodigious  superiority  oyer  all  the  other 
coffee-growing  countries  individually  and  col- 
lectively maybe  seen  by  the  following  figures: 


00UMTRIE8. 

186K. 

1878. 

BfWlli 

KtlagraauBCi, 

168,400,000 

714»2,000 

20,800,000 

88315,000 

S2,81^000 

6.176,000 

4,000,000 

8,500,000 

1^'»,720 

825,500,000 
91,404,800 
41,800,000 
58.428.400 

Dutch  poaaeaalona 

Weatlndiea 

Oeylon 

South  AMoa 

85,890,000 
8,779,200 
4.000.000 

Arabia 

AlHca 

Oentral  Ameiica 

FhUiDDinea 

82.500.000 

8,896,800 

160,000 

Oceania 

Total 

880.151.880 
IS  676,811,854  Iba. 

490B48200 

=  1,006.22^,560  Iba. 

A  significant  fact  of  another  kind  is  observed 
on  glancing  at  the  foregoing  columns  of  fig- 
ures— namely,  t^at  while  coffee-cultare  has 
taken  an  immense  stride  in  the  course  of  twen- 
ty-three years,  an  astounding  development  is 
noticeable  in  many  other  countries,  and  par- 
tioularly  in  Central  America;  |ind  Brazilian 
planters  will  do  well  to  reflect  that,  though 
the  supremacy  is  decidedly  theirs,  no  means 
can  safely  be  neglected  by  them  of  maintain- 

•  In  1881. 


ing  tlieir  present  vantage-ground  in  the  mar^ 
kets  of  the  United  States  and  of  Europe.  The 
Brazilian  coffee-crops  have  of  late  years  been 
abundant.  Thus,  as  has  been  seen  in  the  table 
last  given,  the  crop  of  1878  was  226,600,000 
kilogrammes,  or  496,100,000  pounds;  that  of 
1878-70  was  rather  smaller,  222,840,800  kilo- 
grammes; that  of  1870-*80,  still  smaller,  was 
174,648,480;  while,  on  account  of  1880-'81, 
for  the  first  six  months,  ending  on  December 
81,  1880,  there  had  already  been  shipped  142,- 
622,820  kilogrammes,  or  almost  seven  eighths 
of  the  entire  quantity  exported  in  the  whole 
of  the  year  immediately  preceding.  It  was  re- 
garded as  probable  that  the  crop  of  1881-^82 
would  reach  8,000,000  bags  of  sixty  kilommmes 
each,  or  180,000,000  kilogrammes  ss  426,000,- 
000  pounds.  ^  The  year  1880  was  not  favorable 
to  coffee  exportation,^'  observes  a  Rio  Journal. 
'^The  European  markets  remained  apathetic 
during  the  first  half-year,  with  prices  constantly 
low,  whiie  in  the  United  States  the  presence 
of  large  cargoes,  presumed  to  be  for  account  of 
the  Brazilian  Government,  kept  speculators 
away.  At  home,  holders  and  buyers  found  it 
difficult  to  agree,  as  the  latter  could  not  go 
above  certain  limits  in  accordance  with  the 
situation  of  the  markets  the  shipments  were 
for ;  while  the  sackers,  unwilling  to  sacrifice 
the  article  by  aeUing  at  a  low  price,  endeav- 
ored at  all  hazards  to  sustain  *their  pretensions. 
In  the  last  months  of  the  year,  when  coffee 
fell  considerably  in  the  American  markets, 
some  New  York  and  Boston  merchants,  un- 
able to  meet  their  losses  thereby,  suspended 
payments.  But  no  unfavorable  impression  w as 
felt  at  Rio ;  on  the  contrary,  the  fortnight  in 
which  the  news  of  the  failure  was  received 
was  that  of  greatest  sales  here.  In  rum,  the 
production  has  Increased  greatly,  but  the  con- 
sumption has  increased  equally,  and  its  use  in 
the  fabrication  of  liquors  has  of  late  been  ex- 
tensive. New  means  of  transport  have  also 
assisted,  by  cheapening  freight.  Of  the  16,000 
pipes  made  in  the  provinces  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
about  0,000  proceeded  from  the  Campos  mar- 
ket. Pemambuco  followed  Rio  in  production, 
0,000  pipes  having  been  exported  from  Recife, 
and  the  home  consumption  being  large.  In 
Rio  de  Janeiro  prices  were  forty  per  cent  high- 
er than  at  Pemambuco,  preventing  shipments 
thither.  In  tobacco  the  year  1880  was  un- 
profitable, if  not,  indeed,  one  of  the  losses  and 
liquidations  for  aU  the  classes  depending  on 
the  manufacture  of  Minas  tobacco.  The  low 
prices  which  prevailed  almost  unchanged 
throughout  the  year,  despite  a  considerable 
decrease  in  the  harvest,  were  attributed,  by  the 
parties  interested  to  the  perturbation  produced 
in  commercial  relations  by  the  new  taxes.  But, 
while  it  is  evident  that  the  taxes  contributed 
to  the  evils  pointed  out,  it  is  no  less  so  that 
the  principal  cause  of  the  decline  in  prices  to 
the  point  of  being  unremunerative  consisted  in 
the  narrowness  of  Uie  circle  of  foreign  custom- 
ers.   And  thus  the  three  years  of  abundant 
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crops  prevented  the  expected  reaction  after  his  intention,  as  the  state  of  the  finances  had 
the  suppression  of  the  imperial  taxes,  by  per-  improved,  to  apply  to  the  following  Le^lature 
mitting  the  supplj  to  exceed  the  consumption.''  for  an  appropriation  in  the  budget  for  1882-^83 
It  should  here  be  observed^ that  sugar  is  for  an  immigrants*  house  in  Rio,  to  receive 
another  Brazilian  article  of  export,  produced  and  support  for  eight  days  40,000  spontaneous 
in  aU  parts  of  the  empire,  but  partioularlj  in  immigi-ants  per  annum,  for  the  transportation 
the  provinces  of  Pemambnco  and  Bahia.  The  of  80,000  immigrants  from  Rio  to  their  destina- 
quantity  shipped,  however,  is  never  or  rarely  tion,  fur  the  acquisition  of  58,000  acres  of  land 
in  excess  of  140  tons,  or  about  the  amount  of  in  readily  accessible  portions  of  Southern  Bra- 
the  total  shipments  from  the  little  island  of  zil,  and  for  the  survey  of  public  lands  and  the 
Mauritius.  making  of  roads  to  colonies.  He  had  also  de- 
There  have  been  no  official  returns  of  port  clared  that  the  Government  would  not  give  fur- 
movements  published  since  those  g^ven  in  our  ther  aid  or  make  further  subsidized  immigra- 
voluroe  for  1880,  to  which  volume  reference  tion  contracts.* 

may  be  made  for  details  relating  to  Brazilian  The  new  electoral  reform  bill  mentioned  in 

railways  and  telegraphs.     On  the  subject  of  our  volume  for  1880  passed  the  Senate  in  the 

the  new  line  of  steamers  there  mentioned  as  session  of  1881.    We  here  transcribe  the  prin- 

about  to  be  established  between  Oanadian  and  cipal  clauses  of  the  bill : 

Brazilian  ports,  the  following  particulars  were  Abtiolb  I.  The  nominationB  of  senatora  and  depu- 

published  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  February,  1881 :  ties  to  the  Qenenl  Assembly,  members  of  the  Iro- 

"St.  Thomas,  at  which  port  the  steamers  of  '  vinoial  Legislatiye  A^mblies,  aad  any  other  elective 

thU  line  wmc.ll^U  the  ^Jtribatin^^           for  ^Si.'S.'XLrSl'SJSi^^'l.^ed^t^S,^^ 

the  mauB  and  tramo  ox  the  West  Indies  and  oonfonnity  with  this  law,  may  take  part.    The  eleo- 

Central  America,  and  arrangements  are  in  prog-  tion  of  Be^nt  of  the  £mi>ire  shall  continue  to  be 

reas  with  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Com-  m<de  acooi^ing  to  the  additional  act  to  the  Constitu- 

pany  for  an  interchange  of  traffic  by  through  *^«?  ^^  J^  ^^^^^  ^^'^  ^0^  ^  ^^-  , 
f-M  «i  J*  T*k  4.  *  J  Tu  w  ^  T  V  «  Abt.  II.  Every  Brazihan citizen, m  accopdanoe  with 
bills  of  lading  at  that  port  for  the  West  Indies,  ^^^les  VI,  IX,  and  XCU  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
British  Gaiana,  and  Central  America,  and  at  empire,  having  a  net  annual  income  of  not  less  th<*n 
Rio  de  Janeiro  for  the  republics  of  the  river  SOO  nmrBis  fix>m  realty,  trade,  business,  or  employ- 
Plate,  thus  bringing  all  these  countries  into  ment,  is  an  elector.  .  ,  ^  , 
dire^  communication  with  Canada.  The  di-  The  ewlusiona  of  said  Article  XCII  mcludo  tiio 
T  .  J  ^>r  J  Tfiyu  _yauu^a,  ^iiw  ^*»  ^^^  ^^  ^^  anuy,  uavy,  and  police  corps,  and  the 
rect  trade  of  Canada  with  these  countries  for  workmen  of  the  public  departments  and  eistabliah- 
the  year  1870  has  been  as  follows:  Imports,  monta. 

value  $1,256,817;  exports,  value  $4,242,112;  Abt.  III.  The  proof  of  the  income  referred  to  in 

but  it  has  been  carried  on  entirely  by  sailing-  ^l  preoeding  article  shall  be  made : 

ye^ls^  and  wiU  necessarily  be  fu^^^^^  devel  fiTwI^iii  ^e^"t?^??i^^tS^^ 

oped  by  the  establishment  of  this  company.  Imposto  Predial  or  BedmaUrbana,  by  certificate  ftom 

It  is  proposed  to  employ  four  steamers  in  this  the  fiscal  det>artment  that  the  realty  is  assessed  at  a 

service,  each  of  2,200  tons  burden,  which  will  '«ntal  value  of  not  less  than  200  milreis,  or  by  a  re- 

run  monthly  betw^n  Canada  WR^^  de  Ja.  %'^^JToi^:^lT^^^^ 

neiro.  touching  at  St.  Thomas  Par4,  Maranhao,  p^aial  or  Bedma  Urbana : 

Ceara,  Pernambuco,  and  Bahia,  between  which  If  connating  of  premises  situated  where  ndther  of 

ports  the  coastwise  traffic  in  passengers  and  those  taxes  is  levied,  of  rural  establishments,  or  of 

izoods  is  very  important.    The  contract  with  !**^^  occupied  by  the  owner,  then  by  computing  the 

the  Qmadian  Goveiyment  «  for  three  years  rSS,^1SS W?SS±  fflf^'ot^^^^^^^ 

oertiun  from  1st  of  May  next,  thereafter  being  holding,  or  by  aiudidal  sentence  recognizing  either. 

terminable  by  six  months*  notice,  as  is  usual  If  not  oocupied  by  the  owner,  then  by  reckoning 

in  the  Dominion.    The  Brazilian  contract  is  the  income  in  the  same  manner,  or  by  the  exhibition 

for  ten  years,  and  it  is  understood  that  nego-  Z^  a  contract  of  lease  of  the  realty  entered  in  notorial 

1'  \il:    ^'        ^       *   <     ^I'*«  «Ji    «v  :^:^  books  a  year  before,  with  express  dedaraUon  of  the 

tiations  are  m  progress  for  additional  subsidies  p^^e  ^f  Uie  lease. 

to  the  company  in  respect  of  intermediate  ports  Sbo.  2.  As  to  income  derived  from  trade  or  prol'os- 

of  call.    The  company  has  the  advantage  of  sion: 

being  introduced  to  public  notice  by  a  stnmg  ^(l)  By  <»J^?^  showing  mscription,  a  year  pro- 

andinfluential  boar^  and,  in  view  of  all  thi  ?^?i^rL?I^ll?°5??S^ll^^^^^ 

ctrcomstances,  it  is  reasonable 

the  capital  will  be  at  once  taken 

who  are  in  search  of  a  favorable  form  of  in-  nient  of  ownership  of  a  factory,  workshop,  or  com- 

vestment  *'  mercial,manufaoturinff,  or  rural  establishment,  with  a 

in.'r'ii.         n            ./>r» :i  i.  j»  capital  of  at  least  6,800  milreis,  pajrinff  an  imperial  or 

The  Telephone  Company  of  Brwil  had  re-  provincial  annual  tax  of  not  leSs  thSi  24  mUrois  in 

cetved,  by  decree  of  April  l7j  1881,  authon-  fao,  13  mih^is  in  other  cities,  and  8  milreis  in  towns 

zation  to  operate  in  the  empire,  and  it  was  and  other  places  of  the  empire. 

hoped  that  contracts  would  at  once  be  made  The  taxes  referred  to  in  tiiw  pro^ion  confer  elect- 

for^he  estoblishment  of  telephonic  commoni-  ^SS^f  ^"^^  ""^^'^  ^^  ^°'  '*  ^^  *  ^^^  ^^"^^ 

cation  between  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  neigh-  No  taxes  but  those  mentioned  in  this  law  can  serve 

boring  town  of  Nictheroy.  for  proof  of  inoome.  ^ 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  had  announced  •  Bm^  Annnsi  Cydopedia*'  for  isso.             ' 
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(8.)  By  oeitifioate  extracted  from  the  book  of  bank  eligible  rs  senator,  deputy,  or  provincial  member, 

companiea  or  commercial  or  mannfiicturing  asaocia-  witnin  the  re^on  over  whicn  tbeir  functions  extend, 

dons,  legally  auUiorized,  proving;  the  citizen  to  have  and  the  ineluribility  includes  engineers,  contractors, 

been  employed,  tor  a  year  previously,  at  a  salary  not  furnishers,  and  others  interested  in  public,  guaranteed, 

less  than  the  legal  income.  or  subaidixed  works,  or  deriving  pecuniary  profit  from 

Bso.  8.  As  to  income  derived  from  public  or  pVo-  state,  province,  or  municipality  works,    bhoreholden, 

vindal  stocks,  by  authentic  certificate  Uiat  he  has  held  however,  are  not  included, 

in  his  own  name,  or,  if  married,  in  tliat  of  his  wife,  Abt.  aI.  No  remunerated  public  ftinctionary  can 

for  a  year  previously,  stock  yielding  annually  at  least  hold  his  office  during  tlie  session,  ii'  he  accepts  the 

the  required  income.  legislative  mandate ;  and  if  he  aooeptB  a  senatorship, 

6x0.  4.  As  to  income  derived  from  phares  of  legally  he  must  at  once  be  superannuated, 

authorized  banks  and  companies,  or  from  deposits  in  Excepting  ministen  and  secretaries  of  state,  ooun- 

government  savings-banks  or  othen  authorized  by  cilors  of  state,  bishops,  embossadon  and  eavojn  ex- 

the  Government,  by  authentic  certificate  of  holding,  ti-aordinary  on  special  mission,  presidents  of  provinces, 

for  a  year  before  enrollment,  in  lus  own  or  his  wife's  military  and  naval  officers^  as  to  seniori^  and  pay,  ana 

name,  shares  or  deposits  Riding  at  least  the  said  senators,  etc.,  obtaining  hcense  from  tneir  respective 

annual  income.  chambers. 

Abt.  IV.  The  following  are  considered  to  have  the  Art.  XII  forbids  the  election  of  mmisten  of  state 

legal  income,  independent  of  proof :  as  senators  while  holding  office,  and  for  six  months 

(1. )  Holden  of  scientific  or  literary  diplomas  of  an^  afterward,  unless  the  vacancy  occurs  in  the  native 

legally  reoo^ized  fiiculty,  academy,  school  or  insti-  province  or  that  of  domicile. 

tute,  Bnudluin  or  foreign.    The  proof  will  be  the  Abt.  XIII  forbids  the  aoceptanceby  senators,  and 

diploma  itself,  or  any  authentic  document  reploo-  by  deputies  and  memben  of  provincial  assemDliee 


ing  it.  during  the  session  and  six  months  after,  of  uij  paid 

..>  V  «,.._,_  ,^.1        ii  .  .     .  ,         .         ^  mmission, 

province, 


( 2. )  Clerks  in  holy  orders.  government  or  provincial  employment  or  commission, 
(8.)  Citizens  who  nave,  for  upward  of  a  year  before  except  of  councilor  of  state,  president  of  province, 
enrollment,  been  directinff  houses  of  educadon  or  embassador  or  envoy  extraoroinair,  bishop,  and  corn- 
teaching,  or  have  been  public  teachers,  by  eflfecdve  or  mander  of  sea  or  land  forces.  It  also  lorbida  their 
life-long  nomination,  or  have  been  teaching  in  private  obtaining  concessions,  privileges,  contracts,  etc.,  but 
schools  or  colleges  attended  by  at  least  twenty  schol*  not  patents.    Two  yean  of  residence  in  the  province 

is  required  for  election  as  provincial  member. 


A  oertiflcate  from  the  inspector  or  director  of  public  Akfs.  XIY  and  XV  treat  of  the  elections  in  general, 

instruction  in  Rio  or  in  the  provinces  shall  serve  as  Abt.  XY I  treats  of  elections  of  oenaton,  which 

proof  thereof.  must  be  by  separate  triple  lists  for  each  vacancy. 

(4.)  Ministen  and  ooundlon  of  state,  senatora,  Abt.  aVU  treats  ot  elections  of  deputies  to  the 

deputies  to  the  Oeneral  Assembly,  memben  of  the  Qeneral  Assembly,  which  will  be  in  districts  of  one 

Provindal  Legislative  Assemblies,  Uie  eflective  vero»-  deputy.     Eio  is  to  have  three  districts,  Bahia  and 

dores  and  the  justices  of  peace  with  number.  Becife  two  each. 

(6.)  Employ^  of  the  diplomatic  or  consular  corps.  Abt.  XVIII  treats  of  elections  of  vcreadores  and 

(6.)  Officen  of  the  army,  navy,  and  police  corps,  Justices  of  the  peace, 

indnding  the  active  and  reserve,  retired  and  honoraxy  Abtc.  XIX  to  XXI,  of  penalties, 

with  pay.  Abt.  XXII  postpones  all  elections,  except  as  pro- 

(7.)  Imperial,  provincial,  or  mui^cipal  ftmctionaries  vided  for  in  Article  XXIX  of  the  Constitution,  until 

having  pay  of  over  200  milrelB,  with  right  of  super-  the  conclusion  of  the  fint  general  enrollment,  and  the 

annuation.  Government  may  delay  to  the  last  working  day  of  De- 

(8.)  Serventuarioe  for  life  in  office  of  justice,  with  cember,  1881,  the  general  election  of  deputies  to  the 

allowances  of  at  least  200  milreis  per  annum.  next  Le^slature. 

Abt.  V.  An^  citizen  unable  to  prove  the  legal  in-  Abt.  XXIII  provides  for  collecting,  in  a  distinct 

come  by  anv  or  the  modes  laid  down  in  the  preceding  port  of  the  instructions  to  be  issued  lor  the  execution 

articles  will  be  permitted  to  do  so  by  the  rental  value  of  the  law,  all  existing  provisions  and  decisions  in 

of  the  house  or  houses  he  has  lived  in,  with  his  own  harmonv  with  it,  to  be  submitted  to  Parliament  for 

earnings,  during  at  least  a  veor  before,  the  rental  value  approval. 

Sid  b^  nim  bem^  400  milreis  in  Bio ;  800  milreis  in  Abt.  XXV  revokes  contrary  provisions, 

e  <^  of  Bahia,  Becife,  AUranhao,  Para,  Nicthe-  ^  ^^^^1  ^yent  for  Brazil  was  that  of  general 

Sf  AJ^ri&  mLu  h?  to^LMr^rttir.  eleotiona  by  a  free  constituency  pntrammeled 

ments;  also  by  rented  fkrms,  etc.,  paying  200  milreis  by  government  pressure  and  nn biased  by  gov- 

a  year  rent  emroent  interference.     It  waft  apprehended, 

(This  piwf  must  bo  made  before  a  judge.)  however,  that  electoral  reforms  may  not  prove 

.J^i  «''*J*7^»°<*  "^^^  documents  required  for  ^    an  unmixed  blessing  for  Brazil  jurt  yet, 

enrollment  of  electors  are  exempt  from  stamp  and  any  ;".    .       j    \^!t  i     u  Ti       ^l        ***^"  J  *"*  •'^» 

other  taxes.  it  being  doubtful  whether  the  masses  are  sum- 

Abts.  VI  to  Vm  treat  of  the  enrollment  by  the  mu-  ciently  enlightened   to  see  the   necessity   of 

nidpal  judges,  witii  revision  by  the  juU  de  Direito,  breaking  with  traditional  evils  and  allowing 

aS^*%C^^^*^**j-*;       1.      *^  themselves  to  be  carried  along  by  the  current 

alA  eVi^cS^n^^m^iS^^^  of  modern  progress.    The  late  elections  threw 

senator,  depu^  to  the  General  Assembly,  member  of  a  Liberal  miyonty  into  the  Chamber  of  Depn- 

the  Provincial  Legislatures,  vereador,  justice  of  the  ties,  while  in  the  Senate  the  Conservatives  were 

pMce.  and  any  other  charae  created  by  law.  and  still  remain  in  majoritv ;  hence  the  position 

&^"of  ie'S^^'^Z^  t^^^SL'Vt  ?f  »  Libend  Cabinet  must  needs  be  ^Carr.«- 

age,  and  have  1,600  milreis  income.  »ngi  particularly  so  when  hampered  by  the 

For  deputy  to  the  Qeneral  Assembly,  member  of  the  parliamentary  requirement  of  an  absolute  ma- 
Provincial  legislature,  to  be  over  twenty-five  years  of  lority  in  the  formation  of  a  quorum.  The  pres- 
age, and  have  600  milreis  income ;  and,  as  to  natu-  ^nt  Cabinet  has  little  to  fear  on  that  score; 
rahxed  persons,  have  resided  six  yeais  m  Brazil.  *.   »     .-^^  ^^„^  ^-  .  -.,««^oo*v»  ♦k^  ^;A;AnuJ 

For  vWeador  and  justice  of  thl  peace,  tiiat  of  resi-  o''^,"^  ^^  ©ase  of  a  successor,  the  difficulty 

dence  for  at  least  two  yeors  within  the  municipality.  would  at  once  arise,  unless  the  Liberal  major- 

Abt.  X  enumerates  a  long  list  of  ftmctionaries  in-  ity  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  should  give 
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proof  of  unprecedented  assiduity,  disciplined  of  his  service  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr. 

union,  and  abnegation  of  self-interest.  Brow^ning  resumed  his  profession  in  Qaincy, 

Neyertbeless,  and  in  face  of  all  opposition,  where  he  continued  to  reside  in  active  practice 

the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  emancipation  law  *  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.    His  State  laments 

of  September,  1871,  continue  to  be  observed,  his  decease  as  the  loss  of  an  able  public  ser- 

and  every  measure  is  taken  that,  directly  or  vant. 

indirectly,  oontrihutes  to  the  accomplishment  BULGARIA,  a  principality  of  Southeast- 
of  the  great  work  of  aholition.  In  December,  em  Europe,  which  was  created  in  1878  by  the 
1880,  the  Provincial  Legislature  of  Rio  de  Ja-  Treaty  of  Berlin,  as  a  dependency  of  Turkey, 
neiro  imposed  a  tax  of  $500  on  each  slave  Reigning  Prince,  Alexander  I,*  elected  in  187tf ; 
brought  into  the  province,  except  in  the  case  area,  68,972  square  kilometres  (1  kilometre  = 
of  slaves  already  owned  when  the  law  was  0*386  square  mile) ;  population  on  January  1, 
passed,  and  merely  transferred  from  an  estate  1881,  1,995,701.  The  population  of  the  prin- 
outside  the  province  to  another  within  the  cipal  cities  on  the  same  date  was  as  follows : 
province,  and  the  property  of  the  same  plant-  Sofia  (the  capital),  20,641 ;  Rustchuk,  26,867 ; 
er.  A  tax  of  $15  was  imposed  on  the  register  Varn^^  24,649;  Shumla,  22,921 ;  Widdin,  18,- 
of  slaves  moved  from  one  municipality  to  an-  602;  Timova,  11,600;  Sistova,  11,488.  The 
other.  A  bill,  signed  by  the  majority  of  the  only  railroad  in  operation  was  that  trom  Rust- 
members,  was  brought  into  the  Sao  Paulo  As-  chuk  to  Varna,  224  kilometres.  The  number 
sembly,  imposing  a  fee  of  $1,000  for  the  regis-  of  post-offices  in  1879  was  85;  the  number  of 
ter  of  every  slave,  not'inherited,  brought  here-  letters  and  postal-cards  sent,  887,600 ;  of  print- 
after  into  the  province.  Half  the  fee  was  to  ed  matter  and  packages,  2,060 ;  of  newspapers, 
be  applied  to  emancipations.  Thus  S3o  Paulo  402,454.  The  length  of  the  government  tele- 
and  Minas-Geraes  have  followed  the  course  of  graph  lines  in  1879  was  2,057  kilometres,  and 
the  province  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  stop,  by  of  the  wires  8,021  kilometres.  The  number  of 
prohibitive  taxes,  the  farther  introduction  of  offices  was  81,  and  of  dispatches  99,850.  The 
slaves.  National  Assembly  consists  of  the  Exarch  or 

There  were  reports  that  the  question  of  Chi-  head  of  the  Bulgarian  Charch,  of  one  half  of 

nese  labor  would  be  brought  to  test  before  the  bishops,  one  half  of  the  presidents  and 

long,  "  an  eminent  American  contractor  hav-  members  of  the  Supreme  Goart,  one  half  of 

ing  undertaken  to  fiirward  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  a  the  presidents  of  the  district  courts  and  of  the 

number  of  coolies,  under  contract  to  serve  five  commercial  court,  and  of  deputies  of  the  peo- 

years  on  plantations,  at  five  dollars  a  month,  pie  —  one  member  representing  20,000  per- 

with  rations.'*  sons. 

BROWNING,  Obvillb  H.,  bom  in  Harrison  The  people  of  the  principality  were  in  1881 
County,  Kentucky,  1806 ;  died  Augast  10, 1881,  deprived  of  the  Constitution,  which,  in  accord- 
at  Qumcy,  Illinois.  Early  in  life  Mr.  Brown-  ance  with  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  they  had  formed 
ing  removed  to  Backner  County,  where  he  went  to  suit  themselves.  The  change  from  a  consti- 
through  a  coarse  of  classical  studies  at  Augusta  tutional  monarchy,  with  exaggeratedly  demo- 
Cullege,  while  officiating  as  clerk  in  the  county  oratic  popular  rights  and  guarantees,  to  an  au- 
and  circuit  courts.  He  afterward  studied  law  tocratio  state,  was  accomplished  by  a  virtual 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1881  he  went  act  of  usurpation  on  the  part  of  their  elected 
toresideinQuincy,Illinois,  where  he  practiced  prince,  Alexander.  On  the  9th  of  May  the 
his  profession.  Haviug  served  through  the  Prince  dissolved  the  National  Assembly,  and 
Black  Hawk  War,  he  was  elected  in  1886  to  declared  the  Constitution  suspended.  The  in- 
the  Illinois  Senate,  and  four  years  later  to  the  competency  of  the  administration,  and  the  mis- 
Lower  House,  in  which  he  served  two  years,  takes  of  the  majority,  whose  alleged  follies 
At  the  Bloomingdale  Convention  he  co-oper-  and  short-comings  had  prompted  the  arbitrary 
ated  with  Abraham  Lincoln  in  organizing  the  course  of  tiie  sovereign,  were  in  a  measure 
Republican  party  of  Illinois.  In  1860  he  was  confessed  by  the  chief  members  of  the  Liberal 
a  aelegate  to  the  Chicago  Convention  which  party  themselves.  Their  parliamentary  leader, 
nominated  Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  presidency,  and  the  Minister-President  Zancoff,  proposed,  in- 
doring  the  war  he  was  an  active  supporter  of  stead  of  the  total  revocation  of  the  Constitu- 
the  Government.  In  1861  Governor  Tates  tion,  as  demanded  by  the  Prince,  its  suspension 
appointed  Mr.  Browning  to  fill  a  vacancy  for  three  years,  during  which  time  the  Prince 
caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Douglas,  United  should  govern  with  the  assistance  of  a  Cabinet 
States  Senator  from  Illinois.  In  this  position  and  of  a  Council  of  State,  composed  of  foreign 
lie  served  for  two  years  with  distinction.  While  experts,  selected  by  the  Assembly, 
in  Washington  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  The  draft  of  a  constitution  made  by  Prince 
law  with  Hon.  Jeremiah  Black  and  Hon.  Dondoukoff-Korsakoff  was  constructed  in  bar- 
Tliomas  G.  Ewing.  President  Andrew  John-  mony  with  the  liberal  views  of  the  popular 
son  appointed  Mr.  Browning  Secretary  of  the  party,  who  have  all  along  carried  with  them 

Interior,  and  he  also  acted  as  Attomey-Gen-  #  For  t  biography  of  Alexander  I,  see  -  AnDU.1  (^yelop*. 

eral  for  a  brief  time,  upon  the  retirement  of  dto''  for  1879,  articio  auxawdib  I:  for  an  acoonnt  of  Um 

Henry  Stanbery,  of  Ohio.    At  the  expiration  ld«if7,l«;!,;r:JJ,^r.^^ 


•  6«e  ••Annual  CydopndU^  fur  ISTl 


expiration     lilsto>7  o'  ^®  '■^i  of  the  prosresa  of  edaeatlon 
*^  pen,  of  lodiisUy,  and  of  the  Bulgarian  Choroh, 

I.  Cydopndla"  for  1878,  article  Boloaxia. 
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the  majority  of  the  Bulgarian  nation.  The  Liheral  Grovernment  had  heen  most  BQCcessful. 
Roflflian  commissioner  fostered  the  aspirations  of  Through  a  redistrihution  of  taxes,  they  had 
the  Liberals  for  a  Great  Bulgaria,  and  probably  nearly  doubled  the  revenue,  without  increasing 
hoped  himself  to  be  chosen  Priuce  of  the  Pan-  the  burden  on  the  people.  The  general  rates 
Bulgarian  nation.  His  draft  was  modified  in  were  not  greater  than  under  the  former  Gov- 
a  radical  sense  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  at  emment,  and  were  one  third  lower  than  under 
Timova.  The  Oonstitntion,  while  embodying  the  Turkish  rule.  The  people,  on  tl^e  contrary, 
extreme  principles  of  popular  sovereignty  based  were  enabled,  owing  partly  to  the  new  high- 
upon  universal  suffrage,  was,  in  respect  to  its  ways  and  similar  public  works  to  which  some 
provisions  for  the  practical  conduct  of  the  Gov-  of  the  additional  revenues  were  applied,  but 
emment,  in  many  respects  imperfect,  as  every  chiefly  to  an  abundant  harvest,  to  pay  the 
paper  constitution  instituting  a  new  political  t^xes  more  easily  than  ever  before.  When 
system  must  be  of  necessity.  The  Prince  pos^  the  Conservatives  handed  the  administration 
sessed  no  sympathy  for  popular  institutions,  over  to  the  Liberals,  they  had  reduced  the  snr- 
and  attributed  all  the  friction  and  the  abuses  plus  of  12,000,000  francs  received  from  Prince 
of  the  Government  to  the  democratic  features  Dondoukoff-  Korsakoff  to  7,000,000,  during 
of  the  Constitution.  The  Conservative  minor-  their  one  yearns  management  of  public  affairs, 
ity,  from  whom  he  had  first  chosen  his  mini^-  The  budget  which  they  delivered  to  their  sue- 
ters,  were  composed  of  the  semi-aristocracy  of  cessors  provided  another  deficit  for  the  coming 
the  Tehorbadjeesy  who  had  acquired  wealth  year,  the  revenue  being  placed  at  16,000,000 
under  the  Turkish  riffifM.  and  had  come  to  a  francs,  and  the  expenditures  at  19,000,000 
modus  Vivendi  with  the  Mohammedan  anthori-  francs.  The  revised  budget  of  the  new  ad- 
ties.  The  Toung  Bulgaria  party,  led  by  men  ministration  balanced  revenues  and  expendi- 
who  in  the  Universities  of  Vienna  and  Moscow  tures  at  27,000,000  francs,  and  their  estimate 
had  imbibed  the  ideas  of  Western  liberalism  for  the  following  year  fixed  them  both  at  80,- 
and  of  Bussian  radicalism,  and  who  were  in-  000,000  francs.  When  dismissed  from  office 
spired  with  an  enthusiastic  national  ambition,  by  the  uhage  of  the  self-constituted  autocrat, 
presented  the  only  doctrines  which  appealed  they  left  a  surplu3  of  17,000,000  francs  cash  in 
to  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the  peo-  the  Treasury.  The  excess  of  revenue  was  ex- 
ple.  Their  agitation  had  led  to  the  Turkish  pended  in  public  works,  roads,  barracks,  hos- 
war  and  the  independence  of  Bulgaria,  and  pitals,  and  public-office  buildings,  and  in  es- 
the  leadership  of  the  people  and  direction  of  tablishing  a  system  of  higher  education  and 
the  destinies  of  the  young^  state  naturally  de-  erecting  buildings  for  the  elementary  schools, 
volved  upon  them.  The  Prince's  repugnance  which  are  maintained  by  the  communities, 
to  their  advanced  ideas  of  liberty,  and  his  con-  For  the  latter,  of  which  there  are  1,086,  afford- 
tempt  for  their  nationalistic  patriotism,  were  so  ing  instruction  to  66,864  children,  a  system  of 
fixed  that  he  regarded  the  direction  of  affairs  state  inspection  was  inaugurated.  Nine  see- 
by  the  dactrinairea  of  the  Liberal  party  as  a  ondary  schools  have  been  established  in  the 
political  impossibility.  principal  towns,  including  two  for  girls,  be- 

The  difficulty  of  working  the  Constitution  sides  a  classical  college  at  Sofia  and  a  priests' 

lay  not  so  much  in  the  *^  disorganization  at  seminary  at  Liscovatz.    There  is  known  to 

home,''  which  Alexander  declared  to  be  the  have  been  more   or  less  corruption  in  the 

effect  of  popular  government  in  Bulgaria,  as  in  management  of  the  public  funds^  but  they  were 

the  fact  which  he  embodied  in  his  twin  charge,  employed  in  the  main  for  judicious  and  useful 

that  the  Bulgarian  Parliament  had  brought  the  purposes.    Although  the  people  complained  of 

country  into  "  discredit  abroad."  This  resulted  the   Government,  from  a   chronic   habit  of 

from  the  reckless  thoroughness  with  which  the  resenting  taxation,  they  were  as  lightly  taxed 

Liberals  were  inclined  to  carry  out  the  prin-  as  ever  before,  and  never  had  experienced  so 

ciple  of  Bulgaria  for  the  Bulgarians,  in  entire  much  prosperity  and  general  well-being.    A 

disregard  of  the  wishes  of  the  powerftil  neigh-  reform  in  the  treatment  of  the  Mussulman 

boring   empires,    on   whose   good-will  their  population  by  the  Liberal  Government  was 

country's  existence  as  an  independent  nation  mstituted  before  their  dismissal  from  power, 

must  in  a  great  measure  depend.    The  over-  Persecutions  were  checked ;  efforts  were  made 

weening  jealousy  of  outsiders,  expressed  in  the  to  persuade  Christians,  who  had  seized  the 

motto  *^  Bulg€mafard  da  se  "  of  the  Liberals,  property  of  refugee  Mohammedans,  to  return 

and  exemplified  in  the  acts  which  were  de-  it  to  the  owners,  and,  in  communities  having  a 

nounoed  as  obstructive  by  the  Austrian  Gov-  preponderant  Mussulman  population,  Turkish 

emment,  and  those  which  were  construed  as  mayors  (Kr/uU)  were  appointed.    The  change 

ingratitude  by   the   Russians,  was  the    out-  in  policy  was  sufficient  to  stop  the  emigration, 

cropping  of  the  ancient  masterful  spirit  of  the  thus  keeping  in  the  country  a  useful  agricult- 

Bulgarians,  and  had  asserted  itself  under  Turk-  ural  population,  as  well  as  strengthening  the 

ish  rule  in  the  repudiation  of  the  dictation  of  hands  of  the  Liberals  by  retaining  an  element 

the  Phanar,  their  frequent  uprisings  against  the  hostile  to  Russia. 

Porte,  and  their  acquisition  of  the  right  of       Prince  Alexander,  after  he  had  suspended 

entire  local  self-government  the  Constitution  by  proclaiming  it  unsuited  to 

The  administration  of  the  finances  by  the  the  requirements  of  the  country,  summoned  a 
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Grreat  National  Aasembly  to  revise  its  pro-  Davigation,  a  hostility  which  was  shared  hj  the 

visions.    The  dismissal  of  the  Assembly,  and  Boumanians. 

the  irregular  method  bj  which  the  Prince  The  Liberal  party  daring  its  adi^inistration 
soaght  to  have  it  abrogated  by  a  kind  of  pU-  of  the  government  had  offended  three  influen- 
hitoUe^  were  both  infractions  of  the  express  tial  classes  by  reforms  affecting  them  which 
provisions  of  the  Oonstitntion,  which  prescribes  were  in  the  popular  interest.  The  Russian  ele- 
that  the  power  to  alter  and  amend  shall  be  ex-  ment  was  incensed  by  the  over- jealous  attitude 
eroised  only  by  the  Extraordinary  National  of  the  Liberals,  whose  proieot  of  dismissing 
Assembly,  convoked  in  accordance  with  the  Russian  officers  from  the  military  and  civil  es- 
action  of  the  Assembly.  Prince  Alexander's  tablishments,  and  of  reducing  all  foreigners  in 
jostifioation  of  his  coup  tPetat  was  that  the  Bolgarian  service  to  an  equal  footing  with  na- 
Oonstitation  had  brought  discredit  upon  Bui-  tives,  precipitated  the  a>tfp(2'^tot  which  it  aimed 
garla  abroad  and  bred  domestic  disorder.  The  to  avert.  The  ecclesiastical  reforms  which  sub- 
Assembly,  it  was  charged,  was  filled  in  great  ordinated  the  church  to  the  state,  and  restrict- 
part  with  illiterate  members,  who  were  in-  ed  the  authority  of  the  bishops  over  the  paro- 
oapable  of  judicious  legislation,  who  wasted  chial  clergy,  aroused  resentment  in  ecclesias- 
their  time  in  fruitless  party  strife,  and  im-  tical  circles.  The  local  magistracy  also  was 
posed  incompetent  and  corrupt  Oabinet  ad-  alienated  by  a  measure  of  administrative  re- 
visers upon  the  Prince,  and  were  also  en-  form  which  curtailed  the  powers  of  the  eho^ 
grossed  in  intrigues  to  maintain  their  positions,  rdbji  class,  or  village  ma^ates.  The  young 
and  had  instituted  a  foreign  policy  which  en-  German  prince  and  Prussian  Guard  lieutenant 
dangered  the  existence  of  Bulgaria.  The  Lib-  who  had  been  selected  as  the  constitutional 
end  party,  who  maintained  that  the  tradi-  ruler  of  the  new  principality,  regarded  with 
ttons  and  character  of  the  Bulgarian  people  impatience  and  contempt  the  extreme  demo- 
demanded  a  democratic  form  of  government,  cratic  provisions  of  the  organic  instrument 
proposed  to  remedy  the  admitted  evils  by  re-  which  he  had  sworn  to  observe,  and  for  the 
ducing  the  number  of  members  in  the  As-  first  year  of  his  reign  refused  to  take  his  ad- 
sembly,  and  lowering  the  age  of  eligibility  visers  from  the  majority.  In  his  plan  for  de- 
from  thirty  to  twenty-five,  in  order  to  admit  stroying  the  national  Oonstitntion,  he  was  cer- 
young  men  who  had  been  educated  abroad  tain  of  the  active  co-operation  of  the  Russians, 
and  were  returning  in  considerable  numbers,  of  the  well-wishes  of  Austria,  and  of  the  neu- 
The  strife  in  the  Assembly  had  been  in  great  trality  of  Germany.  The  support  of  the  civil, 
measure  due  to  the  course  which  the  Prince  military,  and  clerical  oligarchies,  which  the 
had  pursued,  at  first,  of  choosing  his  ministers  Liberal  party  had  effectually  estranged,  was  of 
from  the  minority.  As  soon  as  he  allowed  indispensable  assistance.  In  the  country  dis- 
tbe  formation  of  a  Liberal  OalHnet,  the  As-  tricts  a  considerable  degree  of  popular  animos- 
aembly  applied  itself  to  legislation,  and  in  the  ity  against  the  administration  was  already  in 
period  of  eight  months  matured  twenty-seven  existence,  which  was  skillfully  worked  by  the 
bills,  the  most  important  of  which  were  mea-  electioneering  agents  of  the  Prince  and  his 
snres  to  improve  national  education  and  to  Russian  allies,  in  the  extraordinary  election 
raise  the  moral  qualifications  of  the  clergy,  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  national 
increase  their  stipends,  and  free  them  from  the  Oonstitntion.  Military  tribunals  were  consti- 
domination  of  the  hierarchy.  tuted  by  the  Prince's  edict  to  try  any  ofiicials 
The  democratic  character  of  the  Oonstitntion  who  should  exert  their  influence  on  behalf  of 
which,  in  accordance  with  the  conclusions  of  Liberal  candidates.  By  these  courts-martial 
the  conference  of  plenipotentiaries  at  Berlin,  any  Liberal  could  be  arrested,  and  even  con- 
tbe  Bulgarian  people  had  framed  for  them-  demned  to  death.  Two  of  the  Liberal  leaders, 
sdves,  rejecting  the  extremely  liberal  Oonsti-  Zankoff  and  Slaveikoff,  were  arrested  before 
tution  drafted  by  the  Russian  commissioner,  the  election,  and,  when  released  after  a  short 
had  from  the  first  excited  repugnance  and  confinement,  were  forbidden  to  go  to  Sofia  or 
mpprehension  in  the  Russian  Government  It  Tirnova.  A  Russian  officer  was  placed  in  ev- 
misirusted  the  influence  in  Russia  of  the  large  ery  election  district  as  a  commissioner,  and  a 
measure  of  popular  liberty  enjoyed  by  the  large  number  of  others  were  detailed  as  sub- 
Slavs  across  the  Danube.  The  purpose  of  the  commissioners  of  elections.  The  diplomatic 
labend  majority  to  remove  the  Russian  officers  agent  of  the  Russian  Government,  llitrovo, 
who  had  command  of  the  army,  which  they  was  the  active  lieutenant  and  principal  adviser 
had  brought  to  a  high  standard  of  discipline  of  the  Prince.  Peasants  were  brought  into 
and  efilcienoy,  was  the  occasion  for  a  trial  of  the  cities  to  vote,  and  caretnlly  guarded  from 
strength  between  the  popular  party  and  the  the  allurements  of  the  Liberals  by  the  military. 
Russian  «i»totira^0  of  the  Prince,  re-enforced  by  Bands  of  peasantry  were  encouraged  to  at- 
conrt  and  diplomatic  influences  of  the  Ozar's  tack  and  maltreat  any  Liberal  who  was  .too 
Government.  The  Austrian  Gk)vernment  had  outspoken.  In  the  towns  the  election  was  con- 
shown  antipathy  to  Bulgarian  liberties  from  ducted  with  scarcely  the  pretense  of  legality. 
the  beginniiu^  and  was  incensed  at  the  Liberal  Voters  were  kept  from  approaching  the  urns 
party  on  account  of  its  hostility  to  the  Austrian  by  the  soldiery.  In  some  oases  crowds  of 
chum  to  exclusive  powers  over  the  Danubian  electors  collected  about  the  polling-places,  and 
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clamoring  for  their  right  to  vote,  were  dispersed  capacity  daring  the  war,  serying  on  the  staffs 
by  a  charge  of  bayonets.  By  oorraption,  vio-  of  Generals  PSlow,  Forrest,  and  Withers.  At 
lence,  and»  intimidation,  and  frauds  of  every  the  expiration  of  the  war  he  returned  to  Nash- 
kind,  a  m^ority  was  obtained  in  most  of  the  ville,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law  until 
towns.  One  or  two  of  the  Liberal  strongholds  September,  1869,  when  he  purchased  a  control- 
were  declared  disfranchised  on  account  of  dis-  ling  interest  in  the  *^  Union  and  American," 
orders.  Such  means  did  not  fail  to  furnish  a  and  again  became  its  editor-in-chief.  In  1873 
subservient  popular  convention,  more  illiterate,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  J.  0.  Brown 
however,  tnan  the  Assembly  complained  of.  Comptroller  of  the  State  of  Tennessee.  This 
The  Great  National  Assembly,  tbus  composed,  service  was  rendered  with  great  ability  and 
assembled  at  Sistova,  and  accomplished  the  rigid  integrity,  and  upon. retiring  from  it  he 
usurpation  of  Alexander  by  their  vote  annul-  returned  to  journalism,  in  which  he  continued 
ling  the  Constitution,  on  the  13th  of  July.  until  1879.  On  the  accession  of  the  Demo- 
fiURCH,  John  C,  bom  in  Jefferson  County,  oratic  party  to  the  power  of  the  majority  of 
Georgia,  October  21,  1826 ;  died  in  Washing-  the  United  States  Senate.  Colonel  Burch  was 
ton,  D.  C,  July  28,  1881,  of  organic  disease  of  elected  secretary  of  that  body  over  a  number 
the  heart.  His  parents  were  Georgians,  and  of  formidable  competitors,  each  of  whom  was 
with  them  he  resided  in  Fayetteville  until  1862.  an  ex-member  of  the  United  States  Senate  or 
Having  received  a  preparatory  education  in  his  House  of  Representatives,  and  this  position  he 
own  State,  Mr.  Burch  entered  the  freshman  held  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
class  of  Yale  College  in  1843,  and  graduated  in  BURNSIDE,  Ambbosb  Eyerett,  bom  at 
1 847.  He  then  returned  to  Georgia  and  studied  Liberty,  Indiana,  May  28, 1824 ;  died  at  Bristol, 
law  in  the  office  of  Governor  Charles  J.  Mc-  Rhode  Island,  September  18, 1881.  In  1843  he 
Donald,  of  Marietta,  one  of  the  most  eminent  was  appointed  from  Rhode  Island  to  the  United 
jurists  of  the  State.  In  1849  Mr.  Burch  was  States  Military  Academy,  where  he  graduated 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  opened  an  office  at  in  1847,  and  was  made  brevet  second-lieutenant 
Spring  Place,  Murray  County,  where  he  re-  of  the  Second  Artillery.  During  the  war  with 
mained  three  years,  and  then  removed  to  Chat-  Mexico,  1847-'48,  he  served  at  the  city  of  Mex- 
tanooga,  Tennessee.  Here  he  established  a  ico,  and  received  his  full  commission  as  second- 
successful  practice,  and  in  1855  was  elected  to  lieutenant.  In  1848-^49  he  was  stationed  at  Fort 
the  General  Assembly  as  the  member  for  Ham-  Adams,  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  Engaged  on 
ilton  County.  The  House  of  Representatives,  frontier  duty  at  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico,  in 
in  which  he  served,  was  equally  divided  in  1849-*60,  he  took  part  in  a  skirmish  therewith 
politics^  and,  though  one  of  the  youngest  mem-  lacarillo  Apache  Indians,  August  23,  1849,  re- 
bers,  Mr.  Burch  took  a  foremost  place  as  de-  ceiving  a  wound.  From  April,  1851,  to  March, 
hater  and  parliamentarian,  and  was  one  of  the  1852,  he  was  with  the  Mexican  Boundary  Com- 
reoognized  leaders  of  his  party.  The  session  mission,  acting  quartermaster.  On  December 
was  a  long  and  important  one,  in  which  Know-  12,  1851,  he  was  commissioned  as  first-lieu- 
nothing^sm  figured  as  a  new  phase  in  politics,  tenant,  and  on  returning  from  New  Mexico  he 
In  the  debates  and  discussions  growing  out  of  was  again  stationed  at  Fort  Adams,  Newport, 
that  issue  Mr.  Burch  achieved  State-wide  repu-  Having  invented  a  breech-loading  rifle,  he  re- 
tation,  and  in  1857  was  elected  Senator  from  signed  from  the  army  October  2,  1863,  to  en- 
the  district  composed  of  Hamilton,  Bradley,  gage  in  manufactures,  and  pursued  that  business 
Rhea,  Bledsoe,  Seauatchie,  and  Marion  Coun-  in  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  from  1858  to  1858.  In 
ties.  Though  barely  of  senatorial  age,  he  was  the  year  1856  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
chosen  Speaker  of  the  body.  In  1859  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  United  States  Military 
Nashville  *^  Union  and  American,"  the  organ  Academy.  During  his  residence  in  Rhode 
of  the  Democratic  party  of  Tennessee,  lost  its  Island  he  was  active  in  the  militia,  and  from 
leading  editors — Messrs.  Poindexter  and  East-  1855  to  1857  he  held  the  rank  of  m^or-general. 
man — and,  acting  under  the  counsel  of  the  party  Finding  the  business  of  manufacturing  arms 
leaders,  Mr.  Burch  assumed  the  editorship  of  unsuccessful.  General  Bumside  became  cashier 
the  paper,  which  duty  he  performed  during  the  of  the  land  department  of  the  Illinois  Central 
presidential  campaign  of  1860,  and  the  critical  Railway  Company  in  1858,  and  removed  to 
agitation  which  culminated  in  civil  war.  After  Hlinois.  In  1860-^61  he  was  treasurer  of  the 
the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  he  enlisted  as  a  private  same  corporation.  When  the  civil  war  broke 
in  Company  C,  Rock  City  Guards,  but  was  out,  he  at  once  tendered  his  services  to  the 
soon  after  chosen  lieutenant  of  another  com-  Union,  and  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  First 
pany.  Before  going  into  the  field,  he  was  ap-  Regiment  of  Rhode  Island  Volunteers,  which 
pointed  aide-de-camp  to  M^jor-General  Gideon  marched  to  Washington  four  days  after  the 
J.  Pillow,  then  in  command  of  the  Provisional  President's  call  for  troops  was  issued.  At  the 
Army  of  Tennessee,  which  was  organized  to  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  he  commanded  a  bri- 
snpport  the  army  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  gade,  and  was  soon  after  made  brigadier-gen- 
He  was  soon  promoted  to  the  ofSce  of  lieu-  eral.  In  command  of  an  expedition  to  North 
tenant-colonel,  and  when  Tennessee  became  a  Carolina  in  January,  1862,  he  captured  Roanoke 
member  of  the  Confederacy  he  was  made  as-  Island.  Newbem,  and  Beaufort.  At  the  close 
sistant  adjutant-general,  and  continued  in  that  of  the  campaign  on  the  Peninsula  he  was  re* 
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called  and  ordered  to  Fredericksburg.  There  mine  to  be  ran,  and  blew  it  np  on  the  80th  of 
he  remained  nntil  Gkneral  Pope  was  defeated  June ;  bnt  the  general  assanlt,  which  had  been 
at  the  second  battle  of  BoU  Run.  In  March,  planned  to  follow,  was  not  made,  and  the  affair 
1862,  General  Bomside  was  commissioned  was  a  faUare.  Bnmside  then  proffered  his 
m^jor-general  of  volunteers,  and  during  the  resignation,  which  was  not  accepted,  but  he 
Confederate  invasion  of  Maryland  he  was  under  was  granted  leave  of  absence,  and  not  being 
General  McGlellan*s  command.  At  the  battle  recalled  to  active  service  he  resigned  April  15, 
of  Antietam  he  commanded  the  left  wing.  On  1865.  As  an  officer  he  was  much  loved  by 
November  10,  1862,  he  took  command  of  the  his  subordinates.  After  his  retirement  Gen- 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  superseding  General  eral  Burnside  was  engaged  in  business  in 
McGlellan,  which  position  he  retained  until  Rhode  Island,  having  been  a  director  in  the 
January  26, 1868.  in  1862  the  State  of  Rhode  Illinois  Oentral  Railroad  Company,  the  Narra- 
Island  presented  to  him  a  sword  of  honor  in  gansett  Steamship  Company,  and  President  of 
testimony  of  his  services  at  Roanoke  Island,  the  Cincinnati  and  Martinsville  Railroad  Corn- 
While  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  pany,  of  the  Rhode  Island  Locomotive  Works, 
he  moved  from  the  Rapidan  to  Fredericks-  and  of  the  Indianapolis  and  Vincennes  Rail- 
burg  on  the  Rappahannock,  with  a  view  to  road  Company.  In  1866  he  was  elected  Gov- 
orossing  the  river  at  that  point  and  moving  emor  of  Rhode  Island,  and  was  afterward 
thence  upon  Richmond.  General  Lee,  how-  honored  with  two  re-elections.  In  1869,  be- 
ever,  took  possession  of  the  heights  on  the  fore  the  expiration  of  the  third  term,  when  he 
opposite  bank  before  Bnmside  was  ready  to  was  asked  for  the  use  of  his  name  again,  he 
cross,  and  when,  on  the  12th  of  September,  the  publicly  announced  that  he  would  not  be  a 
Union  forces  crossed  and  endeavored  to  break  candidate  for  re-election.  The  following  year 
the  Confederate  lines,  they  were  repulsed  after  he  visited  Europe,  and  was  admitted  within  tlie 
repeated  attacks.  For  this  movement  he  was  German  and  French  lines  in  and  around  Paris, 
severely  criticised  by  several  officers  of  high  acting  as  a  mediam  of  communication  between 
rank,  whose  removal  he  requested,  tendering  the  hostile  nations,  in  the  interests  of  concilia- 
his  resignation  of  the  command  if  nis  request  tion.  On  his  return  home  he  was  again  sum- 
was  not  complied  with.  His  resignation  was  moned  to  public  duties,  being  elected  to  the 
accepted,  and  General  Hooker  succeeded  him.  United  States  Senate  as  successor  to  ex-Gov- 
In  the  following  March  he  was  in  command  of  ernor  William  Sprague.  When  a  similar  elec- 
the  Department  of  Ohio,  and  soon  after  assum-  tion  was  required  he  was  agun  chosen,  and  had 
ing  this  position  he  arrested  C.  L.  Vallandig-  entered  upon  his  second  term  at  the  time  of 
ham  on  account  of  his  defiant  utterances.    The  his  death. 

pursuit  and  capture  of  Morgan*s  raiders  also  General  Burnside  resided  periodically  in 
occurred  while  he  had  charge  of  this  depart-  Providence  and  Bristol,  the  latter  being  his  sum- 
men  t,  soon  after  which  Greneral  Bnmside  under-  mer  home,  and  it  was  here  that  he  entertained 
look  to  drive  the  Confederates  from  East  Ten-  General  Grant  in  the  summer  of  1875.  He 
nessee ;  in  this  he  was  successful,  and  for  it  died  without  family,  his  wife  having  closed  her 
received  the  thanks  of  Congress.  Late  in  Sep-  life  in  March,  1876.  In  the  hearts  of  his  friends 
tember,  1863,  the  Ninth  Corps,  which  had  and  associates  General  Bumside*s  memory  is 
been  detached  from  Burnside's  command,  was  preserved  with  the  kindliest  respect ;  the  peo- 
restored  to  it.  In  the  mean  time  General  Lee  pie  of  his  State  admired  and  trusted  him,  and 
had  sent  General  Longstreet  to  Tennessee  with  the  veteran  soldiers  delighted  to  honor  the  vet- 
a  strong  force  from  Virginia.  Burnside  fell  eran  leader  on  many  a  luird-fought  field, 
back  to  Knoxville,  where  he  was  besieged  until  BURNSIDE,  John,  bom  in  Ireland;  died 
the  beginning  of  December,  when  the  siege  was  June  29,  1881,  at  Greenbrier,  White  Sulphur 
abandoned  on  the  approach  of  Greneral  Sher-  Springs,  Virginia.  Mr.  Burnside  was  at  the 
man  with  a  detachment  of  General  Grant's  time  of  his  death  one  of  the  few  millionaires 
army.  Burnside  was  then  relieved  from  his  in  the  South,  and  the  largest  sugar-planter  in 
oommand  in  the  West,  and  in  January,  1864,  the  United  States.  His  reticence  concerning  his 
was  restored  to  that  of  the  Ninth  Corps,  with  age  leaves  that  point  to  conjecture,  but  it  is  sup- 
which  he  followed  Grant  over  the  Rapidan —  posed  by  his  most  intimate  friends  that  he  must 
Grant  crossing  May  4th  and  Burnside  May  5th.  nave  been  at  least  seventy-eight  when  he  died. 
The  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  Spottsylvania,  Like  many  other  men  of  large  fortune  in  Amer- 
and  North  Anna  succeeded — ^the  corps  being  ica,  Mr.  Burnside  commenced  life  in  extreme 
now  attached  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  poverty,  and  from  filling  the  humble  position 
under  the  immediate  command  of  General  of  clerk  to  Mr.  Andrew  Beime,  a  merchant  in 
Meade,  Burnside  waiving  his  seniority  in  rank.  Fmcastle,  Botetourt  County,  Virginia,  he  gradu- 
His  corps  was  prominent  in  subsequent  oper-  ally  acquired  such  importance  with  his  em- 
ations  down  to  the  siege  of  Petersburg.  Dur-  ployer  as  to  be  made  by  him  the  partner  of 
ing  the  early  part  of  this  siege,  Bumside's  nis  son  in  a  wholesale  dry-goods  house  at  New 
lines  were  close  to  those  of  the  enemy,  and  op-  Orleans.  During  a  great  financial  panic,  Mr. 
posite  them  was  a  strong  redoubt  forming  an  Burnside  and  his  partner  had  the  nerve  to  ex- 
important  part  of  the  Confederate  defense,  tend  credit  when  other  merchants  refused  all 
Beneath  this  work  General  Burnside  caused  a  risks.    In  this  way  the  firm  of  Beirne  &  Burn- 
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side,  spread  their  basiness  to  the  farthest  points  noted  for  his  public  spirit,  he  was  givoi  to  per* 
of  the  South,  and  laid  the  foondation  for  their  sonal  charities  that  he  carefully  concealed 
remarkable  future  prosperity.  Subsequently  from  the  world,  and  in  his  own  way  he  con- 
Mr.  Burnside  associated  himself  with  another  tributed  largely  to  the  prosperity  of  his  im- 
firm  under  the  title  of  Bumside  &  Oo.  About  mediate  community.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
1852  he  began  to  make  investments  in  sugar-  to  try  planting  with  free  labor  on  an  extensive 
plantations,  first  among  which  were  those  scale,  and  his  eminent  success  in  the  venture 
known  as  Houraas  and  Orange  Grove,  for  induced  others  to  follow  his  example  with 
which  he  paid  $1,000,000.  At  the  time  of  his  similar  results.  Mr.  Bumside  kept  constantly 
death  he  owned  ten  of  the  most  highly  culti-  in  his  employment  between  two  and  three 
vated  and  best  improved  plantations  in  Louisi-  thousand  persons,  who  were  promptly  and 
ana,  the  value  of  his  possessions  being  estimated  liberally  paid.  His  money  was  spent  chiefly  in 
at  between  $4,000,000  and  $5,000,000.  At  the  Louisiana,  and  his  annusl  expenditure  in  New 
time  of  the  war  he  owned  2,200  slaves,  but,  Orleans  amounted  to  $800,000  in  the  purchase 
notwithstanding  his  heavy  loss  by  their  emanci-  of  plantation  supplies.  At  the  time  of  his  last 
pation,  he  continued  to  accumulate  wealth  in  sickness  he  was  arranging  to  have  built  on  his 
the  dry-goods  business,  from  which  he  virtually  plantation  in  Ascension  a  sugar-house  to  cost 
retired  in  1857.  He  was  never  married,  and  it  $100,000.  According  to  the  sugar  report  for 
is  thought  he  had  no  relatives  in  this  country,  the  season  of  1679-'80,  the  plantations  now 
Among  the  distinguished  guests  whom  he  en-  included  in  his  estates  produced  5,878  hogs- 
tertained  were  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis,  Dom  heads  of  sugar  and  9,074  barrels  of  molasses, 
Pedro,  and  General  Hancock.    Although  not  valued  at  about  $600,000. 


C 

CALIFORNIA.    The  twenty-fourth  session  cultural  property  could  with  safety  be  esti- 

of  the  Legislature  of  Oalifornia  commenced  on  mated  as  follows : 

January  8d.    In  the  Senate,  Lieutenant-Gov-         L«ded  property $4,000,000 

emor  Mansfield  took  the  chair,  and  William         improrementt. 2,000,000 

M.  Johnston,  of  Sacramento,  was  chosen  Preei-  ^^^ ilS^Soo 

dent  pro  tern.    In  the  House,  William  Henry 

Parks,  of  Taba,  was  chosen  Speaker,  The  ses-  The  indirect  damage  to  property  is  most  ap- 
sion  was  continued  sixty  days,  as  provided  in  parent  along  ftie  main  streams — ^the  Feather 
the  Constitution  of  the  Btatei  and  adjourned  River,  and  the  upper  and  lower  Sacramento 
on  March  4th.  More  than  eight  hundi^  bills  River.  For  the  most  part,  the  difference  he- 
were  introduced,  but  only  fifty-one  received  tween  direct  and  indirect  damaoe  to  property 
the  signature  of  the  Governor.  It  was  antici-  is  more  in  the  degree  of  harm  inflicted  than  in 
pated  that  the  new  Oonstitution  would  short-  its  character.  This,  however,  is  not  invaria- 
en  and  simplify  legislation.  It  contains  a  pro-  bly  the  case.  The  settlers  along  the  lower  Sac- 
vision  against  special  legislation,  and  on  this  ramento  have,  for  example,  expended  millions 
ground  the  Icnsth  of  the  session  was  limited  to  of  dollars  during  the  past  fifteen  years  in  at- 
sixty  days.  Tuese  anticipations  were  disap-  tempting  to  reclaim  swamp  and  overfiowed 
pointed.  lands.  The  failure  which  has  followed  these 
Among  the  measures  considered  was  the  re-  courageous  and  spirited  efforts  must  be  as- 
peal  of  the  d^nrit  act  of  the  previous  session,  cribed  to  the  constant  operation  of  those  natu- 
xhis  was  defeated.  The  nature  of  the  ii^nry  ral  forces  which  tbe  processes  of  hydraulic 
for  which  a  remedy  was  sought  in  the  passage  minins  put  in  motion,  and  which  from  year  to 
of  the  dibrii  bill  was  briefly  stated  in  the  ^*  An-  year  have  been  counteracting  and  nullifying 
nual  Oyclops^ia  "  of  1880.  It  arises  from  the  the  most  determined  attempts  at  reclsmation. 
effects  of  hydraulic  mining,  and  has,  thus  far,  The  State  sold  the  swamp-lands  on  the  condi- 
most  seriously  occurred  on  the  American,  Bear,  tion  that  they  should  be  reclaimed^  and  should 
and  Yuba  Rivers.  It  consists  in  a  practical  remove  obstacles  which  render  the  fulfillment 
burial  of  large  areas  under  the  mining  detri-  of  the  conditions  tbas  imposed  by  it  imprao- 
tus  or  **  slickens  "  and  sand.    The  property  so  ticable. 

buried  is,  in  fact,  so  completely  deprived  of  ag-  The  indirect  injuries  which  may  be  traced 

ricultural  value  that  in  the  opinion  of  compe-  without  any  doubt  or  difiSculty  to  hydraulic 

tent  judges  it  can  under  the  most  favoraole  raining  are,  however,  very  extensive.    In  all 

circumstances  be  fit  for  nothing  but  raising  these  cases  the  future  can  be  predicted  from 

swamp  timber  for  from  fifteen  to  thirty  years,  the  past    On  the  one  hand  are  lands  already 

As  to  the  extent  of  the  damage  done  in  this  covered  with  the  fiood  of  sand  and  dibrii.   On 

way,  the  State  Engineer,  in  his  latest  report,  the  other  hand  are  lands  threatened  with  this 

declared  that  he  believed  the  destruction  which  flood.    And  the  flood  is  continually  advancing, 

might  be  classed  as  direct  in  the  loss  of  agri-  The  low  lands  of  the  whole  Sacramento  Valley 
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are,  in  fact,  threatened  with  nnavoidable  de-  if  through  any  canse  the  cost  of  tranaportation 
Btniction.  That  is  to  say,  an  area  inclosing  is  raised  two  dollars  a  ton,  the  products  of  the 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  hnndred  square  miles  region  so  affected  must  by  this  change  be  put 
of  fertile  territory  is  indirectly  damaged,  and  at  an  increased  disadvantage  equal  to  the  re- 
is  menaced  with  ultimate  destruction.  moval  of  their  lands  from  a  market  a  distance 

Nor  is  this  the  whole  of  the  situation,  for  represented  by  the  enhanced  ratio  of  trans- 
the  injury  done  to  the  Sacramento  Valley  ex-  portation.  Their  lands  are  in  fact  thereby  put 
tends,  by  a  reflex  action,  to  the  low  lands  of  the  as  much  farther  from  the  market  as  two  dol- 
San  Joaquin,  and  to  the  lands  about  the  upper  lars  will  carry  a  ton  of  wheat,  and  the  conse- 
bays  by  a  direct  movement.  It  may,  therefore,  qnence  must  be  to  lower  the  value  of  land  ex- 
be  said  without  exaggeration  that  the  indirect  posed  to  such  an  impost, 
damage  actually  embraces  an  area  extending  An  approximate  estimate  of  the  loss  of  values 
from  Oroville  and  Ohico  to  Benicia  on  the  to  be  apprehended  in  this  direction  from  t^e 
Strait  of  Oarqninez.  destruction  of  the  principal  water-ways  can  not 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  de-  be  fairly  stated  at  less  than  $100,000,000. 
Btniction  of  the  navigability  of  the  Sacramento  This  leads  to  a  statement  of  the  value  and 
River  is  involved.  This  would  deprive  the  importance  of  hydraulic  mining,  which  is  the 
whole  of  Northern  California  of  competition  cause  of  the  present  and  prospective  damage 
in  transportation.  The  wheat-crop  atone  of  to  the  State.  This  mining  has  been  carried  on 
that  region  may  be  estimated  at  five  hundred  for  twenty-five  years,  and  the  present  annual 
thousand  tons.  It  may  also  be  fairly  calculated  output  of  the  hydraulic  mines  is  estimated  at 
that  the  removal  of  competition  would  result  from  $12,000,000  to  $142000,000.  It  is  there- 
in a  rise  of  freight-rates  to  the  extent  of  $2  per  fore  apparent  that  an  estmiate  of  $150,000,000 
ton.  Thus,  then,  an  additional  tax  of  $1,000,-  for  the  whole  period  of  their  working  is  not 
000  a  year  on  the  movement  of  the  harvest  extravagant.  It  is  equally  clear  that  while  no 
alone  is  involved  in  this  question,  as  concerns  accurate  estimate  of  their  future  output  can  be 
Northern  Oalifornia.  An  iUnstrative  instance  made,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  it  will  be  larger 
of  the  influence  of  river  improvements  on  than  it  has  been  in  the  past,  since  the  extent  of 
freight-rates  is  to  be  found  in  the  effect  pro-  gravel-bearing  claims  remaining  unworked  is 
daced  by  deepening  the  channel  at  the  mouth  practically  unlimited,  and  since  many  very  ex- 
of  the  Mississippi.  The  competition  offered  by  tensive  workings  have  either  just  been  opened 
that  river  after  the  opening  of  its  mouth  reduced  or  are  not  yet  opened  so  as  to  be  largely  pro- 
the  aggregate  freight  charges  on  the  first  year's  ductive.  Enough  is  known  to  make  it  plam  that 
products  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  $50,000,000.  the  hydraulic  mines  have  contributed  greatly 

Taking  the  counties  of  Ooliisa,  Placer,  Sac-  to  the  prosperity  of  the  State,  and  will  contrib- 
ramento,  Solano,  Sutter,  Tolo,  Tuba,  Butte,  and  ute  still  more  largely  in  the  future,  if  suffered 
Tehama,  and  estimating  the  assessed  value  of  to  proceed.  A  very  considerable  population  is 
the  real  estate  other  than  town  lots,  and  the  supported  by  these  mines,  estimated  at  30,000, 
improvements,  and  of  the  town  lots  and  their  and  the  indirect  support  is  very  much  more 
improvements,  and  making  what  seems  a  snffi-  extensive.  The  counties  in  which  the  principal 
cient  deduction  from  the  aggregate,  it  is  esti-  hydraulic  mines  are  situated  maybe  said  to  de- 
mated  that  the  property  in  these  counties  threat-  pend  almost  entirely  upon  the  mining  industry, 
ened  with  partial  or  complete  destruction  can  All  values  in  those  counties  are  therefore  de- 
not  properly  be  put  at  a  lower  amount  than  pendent  upon  the  prosperity  of  this  interest 
$60,000,000.  What  this  involves  may  be  perceived  byref- 

The  evidence  fhmished  by  the  State  and  con-  erence  to  the  comprehensive  decline  of  val- 

Bulting  engineers  shows  that  the  water-ways  are  ues  in  Virginia  City  consequent   upon   the 

in  danger  of  destruction,  and  that,  unless  sus-  depreciation  of  the  mines  on  the  Oomstook 

tuned  and  systematic  treatment  is  applied  t^  lode.    In  that  case  the  mining  population  was 

the  rivers,  they  will  shortly  cease  to  be  naviga-  thinned  out,  the  value  of  real  property  fell  to 

ble,  and  that  both  the  Feather  and  Sacramento  panic  prices,  and  the  general  effect  upon  the 

Rivers  are  in  a  condition  in  which  an  unusual  prosperity  of  the  community  was  as  disastrous 

flood  might  cause  them  to  abandon  their  present  as  though  every  man  in  the  city  had  been 

channels,  and  spread  themselves  abroad  through  directly  interested  in  the  mines.    Similar  re- 

the  low  lands  between  Knight's  Landing  or  suits  must  always  follow  where  the  intimacy 

Grey's  Bend  and  Suisun  Bay,  ruining  the  coun-  of  the  relations  between  the  various  interests 

try  everywhere,  and  changing  the  very  face  of  is  as  great  as  in  the  mining  counties  of  Calif or- 

the  State.  nia.  The  suppression  of  hjniraulic  mining,  there* 

Apart  from  the  burden  that  would  fall  upon  fore,  would  in  all  probability  be  productive  of 
the  northern  region  of  the  State  by  the  re-  a  general  collapse  throughout  this  region.  Not 
moval  of  the  means  of  competition  by  the  riv-  only  would  there  ensue  a  positive  and  direct  loss 
era,  this  injury  would  affect  a  population  of  at  to  the  State  in  the  cessation  of  auriferous  pro- 
least  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  of  whom  duction,  but  the  entire  industries,  commercial 
one  third  would  be  directly  and  two  thirds  in-  activities,  and  general  civilization  of  the  min- 
directiy  concerned.  The  effect  upon  the  value  ing  counties  would  be  virtually  destroyed,  and 
of  land  can  not  be  ignored.    It  is  evident  that  ^e  tax-paying  as  well  as  the  wealth-producing 
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capaoitieaofthose  counties  would  be  paraljzed.  districts  to  be  aided;  the  hydraulic  miners 

It  IB,  however,  evident  that  the  hydraulic  min-  were  called  upon  for  extra  contributions,  and 

ing  interest  is  an  important  one.     It  may  be  a  tax  of  five  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  was 

said,  as  regards  its  annual  output,  to  repre-  made  general  throughout  the  State, 
sent  a  fixed  capital  of  $100,000,000,  and  directly       A  large  portion  of  the  session  of  the  Legisla- 

and  indirectly  it  affords  sapport  to  a  consider-  ture  was  occupied  in  the  discussion  of  the  bill  to 

able  population.    Even  the  farmers  in  the  val-  repeal  the  act,  which,  however,  was  defeated 

ley,  who  occupy  lands  on  the  verge  of  the  min-  on  the  first  reading  in  the  Assembly, 
era!  area,  owe  a  portion  of  their  prosperity  to       The  plans  of  the  engineers  embrace  a  sys- 

these  mines,  which  create  a  brisk  demand  for  tem  of  levees  and  cut-offs  for  the  lower  course 

their  produce,  and  a  demand  the  loss  of  which  of  the  Sacramento,  and  a  system  of  dams  for 

woula  be  severely  felt.  the  apper  course.     It  has  never  been  pre- 

The  engineers  were  required  to  ascertain  the  tended  that  the  dams  without  the  levees,  or 

extent  of  the  injury,  present  and  prospective,  the  levees  without  the  dams,  would  bring  about 

and  whether  remedial  measures  were  avaUa-  the  results  aimed  at.    But  the  works  have  only 

ble.    Their  reports  have  shown  that  the  ex-  been  commenced  a  short  time,  and  the  dams 

tent  and  gravity  of  the  damage  and  menace  are  alone  have  been  constructed.     No  engineer 

far  greater  than  had  been  commonly  supposed;  has  claimed  that  the  dams  were  capable  by 

that  it  was  possible  to  counteract  the  ill  effects  themselves  of  effecting  a  cure  for  the  evil  at- 

of  hydraulic  mining  by  a  systematic  treatment  tacked.    On  the  contrary,  all  the  engioeerB 

of  the  rivers ;  that  such  a  systematic  treatment  have  agreed  that  before  any  real  relief  can  be 

of  the  rivers  was  necessary  in  any  case,  since  had,  the  levees  must  be  made  strong  enough  to 

it  would  be  impossible  to  meet  the  exigencies  carry  the  flood-waters  of  the  river  wi&ont 

of  the  situation  by  merely  stopping  hydraulic  giving  way.    During  the  past  winter  no  real 

mining.  test  of  the  engineering  plans  was  possible,  in- 

The  most  formidable  danger  to  the  low  lands  asmuch  as  they  were  incomplete.  Such  a  test 
is  due  to  the  deposit  in  the  mountain-streams  can  not  be  applied  until  the  lower  river  has 
and  tributaries  of  enormous  quantities  of  heavy  been  leveed  scientifically — and  this  is  not  the 
sand,  which  is  being  washed  down  lower  every  work  of  a  few  months.  The  brush  dams,  how- 
year.  The  deposit  of  this  sand  must  continue  ever,  have  been  so  successful  in  holding  back 
until  the  entire  Sacramento  Valley  is  covered  the  heavier  debris,  that  the  efiSciency  of  that 
and  destroyed,  even  though  hydraulic  mining  kind  of  work  can  not  be  questioned  seriously, 
should  be  stopped  at  once,  until  remedial  meas-  The  inundation  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  does 
ures  are  adopted.  In  fact,  it  may  be  asserted  not  show  that  the  engineers  made  any  mistake, 
that  the  stoppage  of  hydraulic  mining  in  the  for  no  steps  had  been  taken  to  prevent  such  an 
present  stage  of  the  dibrU  evil  would  produce  inundation.  The  floods  found  no  obstacles 
no  alleviation  whatever.  There  is  a  mass  of  but  the  old  and  thin  and  iosufiScient  levees 
mining  dSbris  now  collected  in  the  cafions  of  which  had  been  built  piecemeal  here  and  there, 
the  mountains  sufficient  to  cover  the  Sacra-  and  as  a  matter  of  course  they  soon  overcame 
raento  Valley  completely  a  couple  of  feet  deep,  those  frail  barriers. 

and  this  matter  will  continue  to  be  washed       The  report  of  the  Board  of  Equalization 

down  every  winter  until  the  beds  of  the  river  presented  the  first  trustworthy  data  for  asoer- 

are  entirely  choked,  and  until  the  destruction  taining  the  results  of  the  revenue  system  put 

inflicted  upon  the  valley  agricultural  lands  has  in  operation  by  the  new  Constitution.    Its 

become  past  relief  or  reparation.  framers  believed  that  a  great  deal  of  property 

The  surveys  of  the  engineers  resulted  in  as-  had  escaped  taxation  in  the  past,  and  they 
oertaining  the  practicability  of  remedial  meas-  were  determined  to  make  everybody  pay  in 
ures,  but  at  the  same  time  showed  that  the  sub-  the  future.  They  imagined  that  this  could  be 
Jeot  was  too  extensive  to  be  dealt  with  locally,  done  by  decreeing  it,  and  so  resolute  and  un- 
it was  particularly  insisted  on  by  the  engineers  flinching  were  they  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
that  sustained  and  systematic  treatment  of  the  purpose  that  they  refused  to  exempt  from  tax- 
rivers  must  be  undertaken,  or  that  it  would  be  ation  even  the  i^adows  of  property,  but  in- 
useless  to  attempt  anything.  While,  therefore,  sisted  that  everything  which  represented  prop- 
they  held  out  the  encouraging  consideration  erty  should  be  assessed.  It  happened  coinci- 
that  by  such  a  systematic  treatment  the  condi-  dently  that  there  prev^led  a  belief  that  land 
tion  of  the  rivers  might  be  made  even  better  monopoly  could  be  put  an  end  to  by  taxation, 
than  it  had  ever  been,  they  contended  that  and  to  this  end  it  was  agreed  that  cultivated 
nothing  less  comprehensive  than  the  methods  and  uncultivated  land,  of  the  same  character 
they  proposed  would  be  adequate.  It  was  and  quality,  should  be  assessed  at  the  same 
estimated  by  the  engineers  that  the  expendi-  rate  when  in  contiguity.  The  taxation  of 
ture  required  for  the  construction  of  suitable  mortgages,  the  taxation  of  credits  and  stocks, 
works  could  not  exceed  $10,000,000,  and  that  it  the  taxation  of  uncultivated  land  at  the  same 
might  not  exceed  $6,000,000.  What  was  known  rate  as  cultivated,  was  to  lighten  the  burden 
as  the  drainage  bill  was  prepared  and  passed  of  taxation  on  the  masses  by  forcing  the  rich 
at  the  previous  session  of  the  Legislature,  to  bear  their  just  share  of  the  general  load. 
This  act  levied  a  benefit  assessment  upon  the  How  the  new  system  succeeded,  the  State 
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Board  of  Equalization  tells.    For  it  has  been  mnrder  had  become  one  of  the  oommonest  Inddenti 

shown  in  the  report  that  the  ways  in  which  ^'X?**?!?  *°i™*^!5^"f^IJ?2?    Notlmio  can  be  more  hor- 

«.«.»;o.«  {«  ^^^rx^A  ^m^  »,o..A  «ii«»A.^.,»  *v.^^  yiWe  than  the  cold  indineronoe  to  oonsequenoes  with 

taxation  is  escaped  are  more  numerous  than  ^^^^  manufacturem  of  all  kmds  app^to  employ 

ever  before ;  that  while  personal  property  has  deadly  and  noziona  materiala.    We  are  forced  to  oon- 

always  evaded  assessment,  real  property  has  dude  that  there  are  in  this  country  thouaands  upon 

now  found  it    possible  to  follow    the   same  tiioiManda  of  men  who  are  pertecUv  willing  to  spread 

ooa«e;  that  the  «jtt.mpts  to  imoose  doable  MS'tl^'lSS  SSfT^uXl^Pr'sJ^- 

taxation  have  m  a  large  number  or  cases  i»een  dUnffiohcating.  substituting  bad  and  sham  for  good  and 

eluded  by  resort  to  shifts  which  resulted  in  g^uine  matenals.ara  methods  so  usual  asto  heal- 

the  loss  of  even  single  taxation ;  that  the  en-  most  the  rule.    Aaultemtions  enter  into  almost  every* 

deavor  to  break  up  land  monopoly,  by  taxing  ^  ^^  ^  5?*®°.  ^^K^™^'  *^'  ?  .^T"'  l^k^ 

««^»u:»«>A/i  i»,t^a  ^4-  4-u^  <i<>r»l  Ja^-A  .^i  ^nu;  uscd.    And  disease  and  death  go  hand  m  hand  with 

unculUvated  lands  at  the  same  rate  as  culti-  adulteration  everywhere.          * 

vated,  has  operated  as  a  raid  upon  the  small  Our  children  are  poisoned  by  the  dye-stufis  used 

farmers;    that   owing    to  the  exemption  of  upon  their  dresses  and  their  stockinss.    The  candy 

growing  crops  from  taxation,  and  the  failure  they  tat  is  poisoned.    The  papere  which  we  put  on 

to  provide  for  the  assessment  of  the  mature  ^IJf^^r^r^SS^SittrJ^ .^           "rh^rd* 

^     .1.    •        ^     i.     1          ^                1       .v^  visiting  or  for  social  purposes  are  poisoned.  The  arti- 

crops,  this  important  class  of  personal  prop-  flclal  ifcwers  our  wivSs  i^d  daughtere  employ  are  poi- 

erty  largely  escapes  taxation ;  that  owmg  to  the  soned.    The  bread  wo  eat  is  poisoned.    The  baking- 

ambig^ities  and  confusions  of  the  new  Consti-  powders,  of  which  some  two  hundred  kinds  are  on 

tution,  the  Board  of  Equalization  has  been  pre-  **»«  ^rket,  are  nearly  idl  poisonoiw.    The  pickles 

-»«*»J  «•/>»«  «>.»r.»iu;»<.  ttao<Mi.»«A.i«<i  <».^«.<^.oii» .  which  wc  put  upon  our  tables  are  deadly.    Our  coffee, 

vented  from  equalizing  assessments  generally;  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^   ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^1  ^ 

that  under  the  new  system  the  State  is  at  the  canned  goods  are  poisoned.  Our  candles,  our  oils,  the 
mercy,  first  of  the  assessors,  secondly  of  the  cosmetics  our  women  use  so  finely,  are  fbll  of  danger, 
tax-payers ;  that  whether  the  assessments  are  The  toys,  the  puazles,  the  block  maps,  which  we  put 
tfiAflA  hv  thtk  first  nr  thA  HAonnil  thA  intArAfltfl  i^  the  hands  of  our  children,  may  carry  destruction 
/i  ST  *  *  tT  *^^?^  t!  JJ}„  *!5^  with  them.  And  as  for  the  m^d^  wii  which  dis- 
of  the  State  appear  to  be  equally  subordinated ;  ease  is  to  be  warded  off,  there  is  scarody  a  genuine 
and  it  is  apparent  that  some  three  or  four  bun-  drug  to  be  had  anywhere. 
dred  millions  of  property  continue  to  pay  no  _,  .  *  ,  ^  .  , 
taxes  whatever.  The  attention  of  the  Legislature  was  so  en- 
The  board  wants  some  provision  which  will  grossed  with  the  drainage  act  that  little  time 
render  the  assessors  intelligent  or  conscien-  renoained  for  the  consideration  of  many  other 
tious.  That  they  are  not  so  at  present  the  important  measures;  consequently  a  final  ad- 
board  thinks  itself  bound  to  ooncluae  from  the  journment  took  place  on  March  4th,  under  the 
manner  in  which  real  estate  has  been  assessed,  provisions  of  the  Oonstitution.  No  appropri- 
With  a  unanimity  and  a  perversity  seldom  ***on  bill  was  passed,  nor  an  apportionment 
equ^ed  and  never  surpassed,  the  assessors  ^*^1-  The  latter  was  required  to  conform  to 
have  reversed  the  new  constitutional  rule  in  ^®  returns  of  the  recent  census.  So  much  im- 
regard  to  cultivated  and  uncultivated  land,  and  portant  business  remained  to  be  considered, 
have  in  practice  evidently  assessed  the  former  *^^*  ^^^  Governor,  on  March  24th,  called  an 
by  the  latter.  But  the  most  remarkable  re-  ®*^ra  session  of  the  Legislature,  and  appointed 
suit  of  all  is  the  graduation  of  the  assessments  April  4th  as  the  day  on  which  it  should  oom- 
in  accordance  with  the  increase  in  size  of  the  mence.  The  objects  of  this  session  were : 
farms.  Everywhere  the  small  farm  has  been  i.  To  enaot  a  general  appropriation  bill,  which 
assessed  higher  than  the  large  one.  In  every  shall  contain  no  item  or  items  of  appropriation  other 
county  the  value  per  acre  of  ten,  twenty,  and  g^  »"jh  "  *"  reqmred  to  pay  tfie  saUrioi  of  the 
fifty^refarmshasbeenratedhighertha^  ?hrm^tens'';L1S?^el^^^^ 
of  the  hundred,  two-hundred,  four-hundred,  and  j^^ment  of  the  State,  for  the  thirty-thiid  and  thirty- 
six-bundred-and-forty-acre  farms.    The  fact  re-  fourth  fiscal  yean. 

mains  that  the  new  rule  has  thua  far  failed,  *•  To  levy  the  rates  of  taxation,  or.  in  the  dis- 

Anrl  it  id  tA  hA  AAAArijiinAd  whAfchAr  thA  nrinoi.  Cation  of  the  Legislature,  to  provide  that  the  State 

and  it  13  to  De  ascertained  wnetner  the  pnnci-  g^,^  ^^  Equalization  shall  fix  such  an  ad  valarma 

pie  underlying  it,  or  the  method  of  appointing  ,^  of  taxiSon  upon  each  one  hundred  doUare  of  tax- 
assessors,  IS  most  at  fault.  In  regard  to  the  able  property  of  the  State,  which,  after  allowing  the 
latter,  it  must  be  admitted  that  thus  far  the  per  cent  required  by  law  to  be  allowed  for  dolinquen- 
plan  of  electing  these  officers  has  not  resulted  f^  in  and  cost  of  coUection  of  tues,  shall  be  sufffcient 
L^if  A*.  4-v.^  aTXf  A  Tf  im  ..^f /v»:^r.<i  4>k««-  ^m^^  ^  »>«•  tho  specific  amount  of  revenue  determined 
well  for  the  State.  It  is  notorious  that  prop-  .^^  direSed  to  be  raised  by  the  Legislature  fl^r 
erty  of  all  kmds  escapes  assessment  the  thirty-Uilid  and  thuty-fourth  fiscal  yeS». 

A  bill  to  authorize  a  commission  to  act  on  8.  To  a]>propriate  money  to  pay  the  deficiencies  in 

the  subject  of  the  adulteration  of  food  and  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  «vil  govem- 

roedicines  was  introduced  in  the  House  and  ^t  oftWs  State  for  the  thirty-first  and  thirty-second 

referred  to  the  Committee  on  Epidemics  and  ^  f^  divide  the  Stato  into  senatorial,  aasemblv. 

Diseases.    Their  report  presented  an  alarming  and  congressional  districts, 

state  of  affairs,  of  which  the  following  state-  5.  To  enact  a  general  road  law. 

ment  contains  some  details:  ••  To  send  appointments  to  thA  Senate  for  their 

confirmation. 

The  extent  to  which  poisonous  adulteration  ap-  m«         ^                                      ji         *     >i  ^^^ 

pean  to  be  carried  on  in  the  United  States  is  such  The  extra  session  commenced  on  April  4tfi. 

that  it  would  hardly  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  In  the  Senate,  the  first  business  was  the  adop- 

TOL.  XXI.— 6    A 
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tion  of  a  resolntion  to  proceed  to  the  election  This  extra  session  continued  until  May  14th. 
of  officers  for  the  session,  hj  a  vote  of  19  to  The  bill  for  the  apportionment  of  the  State  into 
14.  The  House  assembled  at  the  same  time,  election  districts  failed  to  pass.  Many  efforts 
and  the  Speaker  chosen  at  the  previous  session  were  made  to  legislate  on  subjects  not  embraced 
took  the  chair.  A  point  of  order  was  raised,  in  the  proclamation  of  the  Governor  calling  the 
that  the  House  was  not  organized.  The  Chair  session.  The  time  of  the  Legislature  was  thus 
held  the  House  to  be  regularly  organized  by  its  unnecessarily  occupied,  and  some  important 
officers  all  being  in  place  as  elected  at  the  open-  measures  failed  to  pass, 
ing  of  the  regular  seiision.  A  motion  was  made  The  report  of  the  Railroad  Commissioners 
to  notify  the  Senate  of  the  organization  of  the  was  a  dear  statement  of  the  difficulties  encoun- 
House.  A  substitute  was  offered  to  this  mo-  tered  by  them,  and  of  the  conclusions  forced 
tion,  that  the  House  proceed  to  organize  by  upon  them  by  the  study  of  the  transportation 
electing  oert^n  officers.  On  a  point  of  order  question.  They  discovered,  before  they  had 
raised,  the  Chair  ruled  the  motion  by  way  of  been  at  work  long,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
substitute  out  of  order.  The  House,  if  not  or-  regulate  freights  and  fares  in  an  arbitrary  and 
ganized,  can  not  entertain  the  motion  under  sweeping  way  without  producing  far  greater 
the  prevailing  organization.  If  the  House  had  evils  than  any  heretofore  alleged  to  exist, 
desired  to  organize  over,  it  could  have  done  so  They  found  also  that  to  regulate  transporta- 
at  twelve  oVlock,  and,  if  it  should  have  done  so  tion  charges  on  any  other  principles  than  those 
then,  the  Speaker  is  a  usurper.  However,  by  which  were  already  in  operation,  would  neces- 
oonsent,  debate  would  be  heard  on  the  resolu-  sitate  an  entire  reorganization  of  the  whole 
tion.  The  following  proceedings  then  took  business,  and  would  demand  a  knowledge  and 
place :  a  capacity  such  as  that  business  has  never  de- 
Mr.  Kellogg  argued  that  the  offioen  do  not  hold  veloped  yet  in  any  country,  notwithstanding 
over;  that  an  extra  Hcasion,  so  far  as  officers  aro  con-  its  employment  of  the  most  acute  intelligences. 


thought 

twenty-fourth,  not  the  twenty-fifth  Legislature.  There  charges,  with  the  certainty  that  in  so  doing 

18  no  precedent  that  the  officers  lose  place  by  ad-  they  must  injure  the  public  quite  as  much  as 

IvK^'S^K'^'HJtx^fP  '*  the  end  of  the  term,  the  railroads;   or  they  might  follow  out  the 

The  Senate  re-elected  this  year,  but  it  was  a  new  _  .     •  i_    i       i        a.m'  iT  ;i      -j        j 

Senate,  although  composed  of  the  same  men  as  in  the  principles  already  established,  and  endeavor, 

twenty-third  Senate.  through  them,  to  reach  results  which  would 

Mr.  Freer  held  to  the  same  views,  and  said  the  ad-  benefit  the  public  without  injuring  the  corpo- 

J?"r°J?f'**  '****  '^  y^  adjournment  without  day,  but  rations.  They  have  chosen  the  second  of  these 

that  Old  not  cut  off  the  terms  when  a  day  is  given  for  ^^n-a^o 

resssembling.    He  read  from  Cushing's "  Elements "  coorses.                            .    ,.     ^.         -  *u  •    j 
in  support,  and  additbnal  sectionsTshowlng  that  the  ^bey  point  out,  in  vindication  of  tneir  de- 
clerks  hold  (until  reuMved  hy  resolution)  for  the  en-  cision,  that  no  commission  appointed  for  sim- 
tire  term  for  which  the  Legislature  is  elected.    He  jlar  purposes  has  ever  yet  been  able  to  arrive 

SS^i!!l:.™^TK^**°i'*  ^"^T  ^'^^^^^  cause  delay  ^t  any  other  general  conclusion;   that  every 

and  be  revolutionary  in  character.  ii.     "^  i.  ^     a  ®i     .  i     *.i        .j.i-  Jv           1.1 

Mr.  Griffiths  favored  reorganization.  He  cited  the  attempt  to  deal  violently  with  the  problem. 
Journal  of  the  House  of  Lomsiana.  March,  1878,  then  ai^d  to  adjust  it  by  sheer  force,  has  failed 
convened  in  extra  session,  where  ine  officials  were  re-  disastrously ;  that  every  such  failure  has  in- 
toned by  resolution  regularly  passwi.  Also  journal  volved  serious  injury  to  the  public  interests; 
whXlT^a'ro'^o&.orLSS.'Si  ««>d  «"»t  the  ^avoidable  de/uction  from  all 
necessary,  were  reappointed.  Also  journal  of  the  easting  experience  m  tins  direction  is,  that 
Senate  or  niinpis,  1867,  in  extra  session,  when  by  equitable  and  reasonable  methods  are  the  only 
resolution  certain  officers  were  chosen.    Also  journal  ones  which  can  produce  beneficial  results.  The 

HJE!l!i^T®5^?^'^^*'^®^^i'^"*??''°'^  .?^*  commissioners  dwell  upon  the  importance  of 

House  entered  mtoa  new  election.    He  said  if  any  „„j«^i.««^;^^  *k^  ^..tnV.;^!^  ^fi  f^kJT  ,*.»^:^n». 

doubt  was  left  as  to  the  matter,  it  might  involve  thJ  pderstandmg  the  prmciple  of  the  maximum 

laws  passed,  and  so  a  reoiganization  had  better  be  had.  ^^  transportation.   They  quote  the  maxim  that 

There  might  also  be  offloera  who  can  be  dispensed  with,  high  maximum  means  low  minimum;    they 

Mr.  Younff  had  at  flret  thought  adjournment  aine  ghow  that  this  is  the  secret  of  successful  trans- 

f^^c^  SS^^  Zvi^oTSS'hf  hSi  ?<-*»«<>»/  th't. « f?«'.  •* '» "-ly  .PT^e  to 

been  in  error.    Adjournment  is  a  term  somewhat  con-  Provide  for  the  carnage  of  low-priced  staples 

fused  in  some  minds ;  adjournment  is  not  prorogation,  at  minimum  rates  by  fixing  the  rates  on  high- 

not  dissolution.    The  membere-^lect  constitute  the  class  merchandise  correspondingly  high. 

i:?SfJ*i"jr;JI^^  ^^*'' ?!?  The  report  of  the  Assembly  Committee  of 

power  given  in  the  Constitution  to  call  the  Legislature  xi,^  T«^-il*r.««  ^«  t>.:o^,«<i  in  CL^*^  ^f  «  »^n<.«. 

together  after  adioumment,  thus  recogniang  the  ex-  *?®  Legislature  on  Prisons  is  more  of  a  gener- 

istenceofthe  body,  though  not  in  session.    He  cited  al  survey  of  the  most  important  conclusions 

Cushing's  *^  I^aw  and  Practice,*'  section  196,  in  sup-  reached  by  experiment  in  all  parts  of  the 

P°^           ^  country,  than  a  presentation  of  the  features  of 

The  motion  by  way  of  a  substitute  was  lost,  the  system  in  California.    It  shows  that  the 

yeas  17,  nays  47;  and  the  original  motion  to  question  of  the  disposition  and  treatment  of 

notify  the  Senate  of  the  organization  of  the  convicts  is  undergoing  more  and  more  radical 

House  was  adopted,  yeas  86,  nays  28.  changes,  and  that  the  old  views  and  ways  are 
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l>eing  discarded  wherever  the  existing  instita-  relative  to  the  general  management  of  penal 
tiona  render  it  practicable  to  introdace  reforms  institntions.  It  was  snbseqnentlj  followed  by 
in  prison  management.  It  is  now  recognized  a  prison-reform  convention,  at  which  impor- 
by  ail  who  have  examined  the  subject  that  tant  papers  were  read  and  questions  discussed, 
every  prison  ought  to  be  at  least  as  much  a  The  Drainage  Act  of  the  Legislature,  for  the 
reformatory  as  a  place  of  confinement ;  that  repeal  of  which  a  protracted  and  unsnooessfhl 
the  reformation  of  criminals  can  only  be  under-  effort  was  made  at  the  last  session,  was  finally 
taken  hopefoUy  by  such  methods  as  give  the  declared  to  be  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
convicts  aefinite  desirable  objects,  which  they  Oourt  of  the  State.  The  principal  grounds  of 
may  attain  by  their  unassisted  efforts;  that  objection  to  the  act  were  that  it  provided  for 
rewards  and  punishments  are  the  necessary  other  purposes  than  those  which  are  specified 
groundwork  of  any  such  system ;  tiiat  it  must  in  the  title,  and  that  it  established  double  tax* 
be  applied  hymen  specially  fitted  for  the  work,  ation,  and  delegated  unconstitutional  powers 
and  who  ought  to  have  undergone  a  distinct  to  local  boards.  Tbis  decision  was  final, 
training  in  penology.  It  is  also  beginning  to  be  The  progress  of  the  State  has  been  of  the 
believed  that  when  the  sentence  of  the  prisoner  most  substantial  character.  Banks  of  issue 
is  indeterminate — ^that  is,  left  to  be  decided  by  being  prohibited  by  her  Constitution  from  the 
his  own  conduct — tlie  prospect  of  reformation  beginning,  and  even  when  the  national  cur- 
is  much  greater  than  under  the  old  method,  rency  was  adopted  and  made  legal  tender  by 
since  the  prisoner  is  thus  afforded  hope  with-  Federal  law,  the  feeling  against  paper  money 
out  restriction.  The  Crofton  Prison  system,  of  any  kind  was  strong  enough  to  maintain  the 
and  those  which  have  grown  out  of  it,  all  tend  gold  standard  all  through  the  war,  and  through 
more  and  more  toward  reliance  upon  the  pris-  the  era  of  inflation  which  followed  it.  Cali- 
oner  himself,  and  this  is  evidently  the  scientific  fomia,  consequently,  did  not  feel  the  seeming 
mode  of  procedure.  For,  if  a  man  who  has  prosperity  attendant  upon  the  ^eat  rise  in 
fallen  into  evil  courses  is  to  be  reclaimed,  it  is  nommal  values  which  took  place  m  the  East  as 
clear  that  he  must  determine  to  help  himself,  the  currency  depreciated,  and  she  also  escaped 
and  that,  no  matter  what  assistance  he  derives  the  inevitable  reaction  which  came  with  the 
from  without,  all  the  really  useful  action  must  appreciation  of  the  currency  and  the  fall  of 
come  from  within.  prices.  Tet  the  State  did  not  escape  the  ef- 
It  has  been  found  that  by  appealing  to  men's  lects  of  the  failure  of  some  of  the  most  produo- 
self-respeot,  ^and  by  treating  them  as  though  tive  mines  and  a  consequent  shrinkage  of  val- 
they  were  by  no  means  IrreGMmable,  the  latent  ues.  This  was  strikingly  manifested  in  stock 
ambition,  the  slumbering  conscience,  the  par-  values,  the  highest  prices  of  which  were  reached 
alyzed  manhood,  can  be  stimulated  and  given  in  January,  1875,  and  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
new  life,  and  that  the  reformations  wrought  by  ing  table : 

these  means  are  practically  the  only  ones  which  Agvregste  value  of  mining  stocks  on  Ban  Traa- 

•re  permanent,  ft  is  important  to  observe  ttat  ,i*SiIi:r^*^?K*.iiiu«  tai  r^ •''^*" 

economy  goes  hand-m-hand  with  humanity.      SooboMd,  July,  I881.. n»9oa,700 

Not  only  is  it  right  to  attempt  the  reform  of  ■ 

the  criminal,  but  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  g£SSrviauV<i;i;;iudii;iV 

pnblic  Treasury  to  do  so.    Crmie  is  waste,  in      i876 TS,eoo,ooo 

all  its  forms,  and  our  old  systems  of  dealing    Vtiw  <»n»oMdatod  Virginia,  July,  188I M^OOQ 

with  it  have  been  as  wasteful  as  itself.    **In    shrinkage $74,68fi,ooo 

fact,  we  have  only  OOntinned  to  rive  Crimea     Highest  value  California,  Januaiy,  1875. 8i,S40,000 

fixed  abiding-place  and  a  central  riSlying.point,    vJueofCaWbmia,  Juiy.isai _8Byoo 

and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  jails  and    Shrinkage $88,889,000 

State  prisons  have  made  ten  times  more  scoun-  vl?i*tr  Bto  jS!^^^        iI§?"*^'  ^"!: ;    ^^'S&ooo 

drels  than  they  ever  cured.  To  alter  all  this  in  

accordance  with  the  new  lights  is  not  only  to    Shrinkage $S6,i76,ooo 

rid  the  community  of  its  most  dangerous  ele-  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  famons 

ments,  but  to  prevent  the  revival  of  these  ele-  Comstock  mine  did  not  reach  its  maximum 

ments,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  crime  until  1877,  that  in  twenty  years  it  yielded  three 

laraely  self-sustaining  in  the  prisons. '^  hundred  million  dollars,  and  that  it  dropped 

By  the  new  Constitution  of  the  State  the  nearly  thirty-three  millions  in  three  years, 

management  of  the  State  prisons  is  vested  in  The  tendency  of  gold-mining  to  assume  a 

a  board  of  directors.    Five  persons  were  ap-  stable  character  is  shown  by  the  annual  steadi- 

pointed  by  the  Governor  in  1880.  Subsequently  ness  of  the  crop.    The  great  improvements 

chaiiges.  o(  a  serious  character  were  made  by  which  have  taken  place  in  mining  machinery 

the  public  press  reflecting  upon  the  board  of  and  metliods  now  enable  the  working  with 

directors  and  the  warden  of  St.  Quentin's  Pris-  profit  of  low-grade  ores,  of  which  there  are 

on ;   whereupon  these  officers  requested  the  regular  and  enormous  deposits.    How  mining 

Governor  to  i^point  a  commission  to  examine  of  this  kind  is  developing  is  shown  by  the  fact 

into  the  general  management  of  the  prisons,  that  the  foundries  of  San  Francisco  during  the 

This  commission  made  a  report  in  August,  year  have  turned  out  machinery  for  over  a 

which  contained  some  important  statements  thousand  stamps.    The  injunctions  which  have 
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this  year  saspeDded  the  operations  of  some  of  The  share  of  each  stockholder  is  nndoubtedljr 
the  principal  hydraulic  mines  of  California  property,  but  it  is  an  interest  in  the  very  prop- 
may  lessen  by  some  millions  the  gold-haryest ;  erty  held  by  the  corporation,  nothing  more, 
but  the  movement  to  restrain  the  hydraulic  When  the  property  of  a  corporation  is  assessed 
miners  from  washing  their  tailings  into  the  to  it,  and  the  tax  thereon  paid,  who  but  the 
yalleySi  where  they  fill  up  the  beds  of  the  stockholders  pay  it?  It  is  true  that  it  is  paid 
streams  and  destroy  agricultural  lands,  is  in  from  the  treasury  of  the  corporation  before  the 
itself  an  evidence  of  a  growing  conservatism  of  money  therein  is  divided,  but  it  is  substantially 
feelings— of  the  increasing  disposition  to  look  the  same  thing  as  if  paid  from  the  pockets  of 
upon  California  as  a  country  m  which  perma-  the  individual  stockholders, 
nent  homes  are  to  be  made.  In  the  agricult-  At  the  presidential  election  in  1880,  the  offi- 
ural  capabilities  of  her  soil  lie  the  possibili-  dal  count  of  the  vote  was  as  follows : 

ties  of  her  greatest  wealth.    The  wheat-crop         Totairote 160,795 

of  last  year,  after  supplying  all  home  demands,         oSSf'^Tbu'*^ soirl 

including  that  of  distilling,  gave  a  surplus  for  umooci'f  miSori^.' ! .'!!!!;!;!!!!!!!!!;!!  .*       » 

export  of  no  less  than  1,400,000  tons — asur-        -,,         ^    ^  ,' Wi 

pi w  worth,  even  at  the  low  rates  that  pre-  ,^he  vote  for  membem  of  Congress  was  as 

vailed  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  tonnage,  '^^<>''^** 

$37,600,000,  or  more  than  twice  the  whole  ™*'*^RoMcrM»  Democnt                        8i,oo^ 

bullion  product  of  the  State.     Or,  in  other  i.  <  DaTU^BepabUcan... '.!'.'.'.'.''.'.'.'. '.!*.*.'.'.  19AU 


words,  the  wheat-crop  of  California  for  1880  J?f^'®7*¥S?^"; «Sj? 

was  worth  more  than  half  as  much  us  the  bull-       n.  ]  pij^^pSiS^:::::::::::;:;;::::  JliSa 

ion  product  of  the  whole  United  States.  m  J  Beny.  Democrat i4,48T 

.  Ajnong  the  most  vajuabie  of  her  indues      _  SSJ^iSrSir::::::::::::::;::::  Jt^ 

m  the  future  will  be  those  of  the  vmeyard  and  ^^*  1  Padwoo,  BepnbUoaa 17,828 

the  orchard.    The  natural  adaptation  of  the  m.T     'i^  :»*^a  a      «ii 

soil  and  the  cUmate  has  been  proved  beyond  a  The  LegisUture  was  divided  as  foUows : 

question.    The  grape-growers  of  the  State  can  pabtiis. 

now  sell  their  grapes  with  as  much  certainty 


as  the  farmer  his  wheat.    There  is  now  sent  RepubUcaa 

to  the  Atlantic  coast  more  wine  ^an  is  im-  D6™oc»t. 
ported  from  France,  and  it  is  estimated  that  Total, 
the  wine-crop  of  last  year  yielded  to  the  grow- 


25 
15 


40 


41 
8» 


80 


ers  nearly  $8,500,000.    The  curing  and  pack-  The  compilation  of  the  returns  of  the  cen- 

ing  of  raisins  has  only  recently  commenced,  bus  are  so  incomplete  as  to  add  nothing  to  the 

but  it  is  already  an  assured  industry.  aggregate  statistics  of  population  in  the  previ- 

In  San  Francisco,  in  Alameda,  and  San  Jos6  ous  volume, 

are  fruit-canning  establishments  which,  during  CANAL,  INTEROCEANIC.    (See  Tasaml 

the  busy  season,  employ  over  a  thousand  hands  Canal.) 

apiece,  and  all  over  the  State,  wherever  there  CAPE  COLONY  AND  BBITISH  SOUTH 

is  an  important  f^uit  district,  this  industry  is  AFRICA.    The  present  Constitution  of  the 

rapidly  developing.    Orchards  of  the  finer  va-  Cape  Colony  vests  the  executive  power  in  the 

rieties  of  peaches,  plums,  pears,  nectarines,  etc..  Governor  and   an   Executive  Council,  com- 

are  being  set  out  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  posed  of  certain  office-holders  appointed  by 

in  the  southern  section  the  culture  of  semi-  the  Crown.    The  legislative  power  rests  with 

tropical  fruit  is  attaining  large  dimensions.  a  Legislative  Council  of  twenty-one  members, 

The  question  arising  under  the  new  Consti-  ten  of  whom  are  elected  for  ten  years,  and 

tution  relative  to  the  taxation  of  certificates  of  eleven  for  five  years,  representing  the  country 

stock  by  assessors  of  taxes  was  also  decided  by  districts  and  towns  of  the  colony.    The  quali- 

the  Supreme  Court.    The  opinion  was  deliv-  fication  for  members  of  the  Council  is  posses- 

ered  by  Justice  Ross  in  the  case  of  Burke  u.  sion  of  immovable  property  of  £2,000,  or  mov- 

the  Assessor.    He  held  that  the  Constitution  of  able  property  worth   £4,000.     Members  of 

the  State  does  not  require  or  authorize  double  both  Houses  are  elected  by  the  same  voters, 

taxation.     On  the  contrary,  its  language  clear-  who  are  qualified  by  possession  of  property, 

ly  prohibits  it.    The  stock  of  any  corporation  or  receipt  of  salary  or  wages,  ranging  between 

consists  of  its  franchise  and  such  other  proper-  twenty-five  and  fifty  pounds  sterling  per  an- 

ty  as  the  corporation  may  own.    When,  there-  num.    There  were  46,825  registered  electors  in 

fore,  all  of  the  property  of  the  corporation  is  1878.    The  Governor  is,  by  virtue  of  his  office, 

assessed — its  franchise  and  all  of  its  other  prop*  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  within  the 

erty  of  every  character — then  all  of  the  stock  colony.    He  has  a  salary  of  £5,000  as  Gov- 


stockholders,  who  are  beneficial  owners  of  it  ministration  is  carried  on  under  the  Governor, 
In  certain  proportions  called  shares,  and  which  by  a  ministry  of  five  members,  called  the  Co- 
are  usually  evidenced  by  certificates  of  stock,    lonial  Secretary,  the  Attorney- General,  the 
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Treasarer-General,  the  ConimiMiODer  of  Crown 
Lands  and  Public  Works,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Native  Affairs. 

The  area  and  population  of  the  several  prov- 
inces were  as  follows  at  the  close  of  1880 : 


SqMN  UeoMlm. 

PoinktioB. 

OftpeCokmy 

517,849 
21,794 
4^800 
40,884 
48,600 

780,767  (1880) 

128,170  (1876) 

48,188  (18771 

409,944  (1878) 

804,888  (1880) 

QrlqaAfauid  West 

Tnnskei  dUtrlet  (OaflhurUy. 
KsUI     ..   .  . 

Totd 

968,418 

1,688^ 

The  distribation  of  the  popalation,  according 
to  sex,  in  Cape  Colony,  inclusive  of  British 
Caffraria  and  Basntoland,  and  in  Natal,  was  as 
follows  in  1878: 


l*«pe  OolooT. 
KataL 


Kd*. 

f^mabb 

480,699 
178,766 

418.881 
184,891 

TateL 


849,160 
861,687 


The  financial  and  commercial  statistics  for 
1879  for  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  were  as  fol- 
lows: 


niTANCIS. 


Baeeipta 
Exp«idi 
Debt... 
Importa 


Horamant  of  ahipping  (in  tona). 


Oip«  Colony. 


£6,661,000 
8,99.\000* 

10,017,000 
7,064,000 
4,06a,0J0 
1,689,000 


KateL 


£478,000 

491,000 

1,689,000 

9,176,000 

684,000 

412,000 


At  the  close  of  1878,  668  miles  of  railway 
were  in  operation  in  Cape  Colony. 

The  Cape  settlements  are  bound  to  Great 
Britain  by  looser  ties  of  interest  and  senti- 
ment than  any  of  the  other  dependencies  of  the 
empire.  The  bond  has  not  been  strengthened 
by  the  cares  and  difficnlties  which  they  have 
given  to  evet'y  £nglish  administration,  and  the 
incessant  loss  of  British  blood  and  treasure  in 
unpopular  Caffre  wars  which  the  connection 
has  entailed  since  the  first  annexation  in  1812. 
More  than  two  thirds  of  the  Queen's  subjects 
in  South  Africa  are  aliens  in  blood,  language, 
and  customs,  while  the  commercial  and  military 
advantages  of  the  connection  bear  no  propor- 
tion to  the  sacrifices  it  has  cost.  For  tnese 
reasons  the  home  Qovemment  and  the  British 
pablio  have  long  desired  to  see  the  plan  of 
autonomous  government  and  self-dependence 
realized  in  these  troublesome  dependencies. 
The  complicated  relations  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment with  the  Anglo-Saxon  settlers,  the 
Afrikanders,  and  the  native  populations,  which 
under  the  management  of  ignorant  military 
commanders  and  crown  officials  involved  the 
commission  of  the  numberless  wrongs  and 
cruelties  of  the  past,  still  stand  in  the  way  of 
England's  withdrawing  her  aid  and  authority 
from  the  Cape.  The  fixed  idea  of  an  adminis- 
trative theorist,  adopted  as  a  practical  policy 
for  the  consummation  of  this  object,  was  one 
of  the  chief  causes  which  led  to  the  last  three 

*For  tha  flnt  rix  montha  of  tba  yaar  oolj. 


wars  which  have  afflicted  these  ill-fated  com- 
munities. Lord  Carnarvon,  after  the  happy 
e£fects  of  the  confederation  act  in  Canada  be- 
came apparent,  conceived  the  idea  of  uniting 
all  the  European  settlements  of  South  Africa 
under  a  similar  confederate  government,  to 
which  the  virtual  sovereignty  should  be  trans- 
ferred. This  scheme  was  adopted  as  the  tra- 
ditional policy  in  Downing  Street,  and  was 
enthusiastically  pursued  by  the  Queen's  repre- 
sentatives at  the  Cape.  The  Transvaal  was 
annexed  by  Sir  Theophilus  Sbepstone  in  April, 
1877,  in  a  way  which  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  have  only  come  to  understand  since 
the  rebellion  of  the  Boers.  The  usurpation 
was  excused  on  the  pretext  that  the  people  of 
the  republic  were  misgoverned  by  their  own 
authorities  to  such  an  extent  that  they  hailed 
British  rule  with  thanksgiring.  Zoolooland  was 
then  invaded,  with  scarcely  any  pretext,  for 
the  object  of  rendering  the  Boers  content  with 
the  annexation,  and  to  remove  a  possible  dan- 
ger to  the  future  confederation,  and  induce 
Cape  Colony  to  join  it  by  cmsmng  the  only 
or^mized  and  formidable  native  power  in  this 
part  of  Africa.  This  disastrous  war,  which 
cost  £5,000,000  and  thinned  the  ranks  of  Brit- 
ish regiments,  excited  a  strong  repugnance  in 
Great  Britain  to  any  further  military  opera- 
tions in  South  Africa,  although  the  entire  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Zooloo  campaign  lies  at  the 
door  of  the  Imperial  Gk>vernment.  The  people 
of  Cape  Colony,  who  had  possessed  responsible 
government  since  1872,  were  given  to  under- 
stand that  for  the  future  they  must  undertake 
their  own  defenses.  Thereupon  the  colonial 
ministry  under  Mr.  Sprigg  instituted  a  course 
of  arbitrary  policy  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  Sir 
Bartle  Frere's  Zooloo  stroke. 

The  Basutos  of  Basutoland,  a  laborious,  pas- 
toral, and  agricultural  people,  who  were  be- 
coming rapidly  civilized  and  Christianized, 
populous  and  wealthy,  had' the  custom  of  buy- 
ing every  man  a  gun.  They  never  took  their 
fire-arms  from  the  wall  except  on  one  or  two 
occasions,  when  they  did  valiant  service  for  the 
Queen,  fmording  conspicuous  assistance  in  the 
late  Zooloo  war.  With  frightful  rashness,  a  dis- 
armament act  was  carried  through  the  Legis- 
lature, and  the  command  went  forth  that  the 
Basutos  should  deliver  up  their  guns.  The 
French  Protestant  missionaries  who  lived 
among  them  protested  against  the  injustice  of 
the  demand.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  warned 
the  home  Government  of  its  impolicy  and 
danger.  The  Basutos  regarded  these  weapons 
as  a  badge  of  manhood  and  dignity.  When 
diamonds  were  discovered  in  West  Griqua- 
land,  the  Basutos  were  the  first  and  principal 
laborers;  and  each  took  home  as  his  richest 
reward  a  gun  which  he  had  purchased  at  an 
exorbitant  price.  The  command  to  give  up 
the  weapons  which  they  had  been  encouraged 
to  acquire,  was  regarded  by  every  one  as  an 
unmerited  disgrace.  Letsie,  the  principal  chie^ 
'md  his  people,  who  remained  loyal  throughout 
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the  war,  remonstrated  in  the  following  pathetic  to  pay  a  fine  of  5,000  cattle  to  the  Oape  Gov- 
terms:  "Hitherto  we  have  been  known  first  ernment,  to  restore  property  taken  from  loyal 
as  the  faithful  friends  and  allies  of  the  Qaeen,  natives,  and  to  pay  £1  annaal  license  fee  for 
and  then  as  her  faithM  sabjeots.  Up  to  the  the  privilege  of  keeping  a  gnn,  and  should  en- 
Zambesi  and  down  to  Cape  Town  we  are  joy  entire  amnesty  and  snffer  no  confiscation 
known  as  such — we  are  named  the  children  of  of  territory.  It  was  f  oand  impossible  to  thor- 
the  Queen.  If  we  are  disarmed,  will  not  other  onghly  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  agreement 
tribes  say  that  we  have  offended  against  the  The  outbreak  of  the  Transvaal  rebellion  is 
Government  ? "  noticed  in  the  "  Annaal  Cydopsdia  "  for  1880. 

The  political  position  of  the  Basutos  was  The  Boers  had  reasons  to  dread  the  aggressions 
anomalous.  When  they  swore  allegiance  to  of  the  British.  Their  ancestors  were  driven 
tiie  crown  in  1869,  it  was  with  the  stipulation  by  wrongs  and  indignities  to  abandon  their 
that  they  should  not  form  part  of  Cape  Colony,  homes  in  the  old  colony  and  go  into  the  un- 
and  they  were  not,  until  1879,  when  the  act  explored  wilderness.  The  Republic  of  Na- 
conferring  autonomy  upon  the  colony  heed-  talia  which  they  founded  no  sooner  began  to 
lessly  turned  them  over  to  the  tender  mercies  prosper  than  it  was  invaded  and  coDouered  by 
of  the  Cape  Government.  The  Basutos  were  British  troops.  The  Boers  again  aoandoned 
a  branch  of  the  Bechuana  tribe,  one  of  the  their  fertile  fields  for  the  bleak  desert.  They 
most  superior  and  intelligent  races  of  the  Bantu  founded  the  independent  South  African  re- 
family.  After  the  formation  of  the  tribe  in  publics.  In  1848  the  land  between  the  Vaal 
Basutoland  they  became  involved  in  constant  and  Orange  Rivers  was  annexed  by  Great  Brit- 
disputes  with  t^e  Orange  Free  State  Boers  on  ain,  and  then  the  land  between  the  upper 
one  side  and  the  Zooloos  on  the  other,  and,  when  Caledon  and  the  Vaal.  This  act  -drove  them 
these  growing  states  menaced  them  with  ex-  to  rebel,  and  the  British  chased  them  into  the 
tinotion,  they  appealed  to  the  British  authori-  unknown  wilderness  beyond  the  Vaal.  In 
ties  for  protection,  aud  were  accepted  as  Brit-  1852  a  convention  was  signed,  guaranteeing 
ish  subjects.  Their  subsequent  history  is  one  to  the  Boers  north  of  the  Vnal  River  "  the 
of  peaceful  prosperity  and  advancement  unex-  right  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  and  to  gov- 
ampled  among  African  races.  They  grew  rich  em  themselves  according  to  their  own  laws.** 
in  cattle, horses,  and  grain ;  built  houses,  schools.  When  the  Transvaal  was  annexed  after  twenty- 
and  churches ;  and  were  tenderiy  loyal  until  five  years  of  tranquillity,  the  population  had  in- 
the  offensive  orders  to  deliver  up  their  lawfully  creased  to  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand 
acquired  weapons.  Letsie  and  his  tribe  com-  whites,  and  the  revenue  to  about  £70,000. 
plied,  but  their  arms  were  intercepted  and  The  annexation  met  the  clamorous  approval 
seized  before  their  delivery  by  the  indignant  of  a  class  of  British  traders  and  land  specula- 
migority.  The  invasion  of  Basutoland  by  the  tors  who  had  flocked  into  the  Transvaal  after 
Cape  militia  and  the  earlier  stages  of  the  war  the  gold  discoveries,  adventurers  who  sought 
of  resistance  are  recounted  in  the  "  Annual  pecuniary  profit  in  the  disturbance  of  rights 
Cydopsodia''  for  1880.  which  would  ensue.    The  prospect  that  Presi- 

The  Basutos  made  skirmishing  assaults  in  dent  Burgers*s  projected  railroad  to  Delagoa 

the  beginning  of  January  upon  the  towns  of  Bay  would  deprive  Durban  of  the  Transvaal 

Maseru  and  Leribe  and  the  picket* line  of  Colo-  trade  was  a  strong  secret  motive  with  £ng- 

nel  Carrington's  advancing  column.    In  a  vig-  lish  colonists  for  demanding  the  annexation, 

orous  attack  on  the  10th  the  Burgher  Guards  A  financial  and  politicd  crisis  of  the  Transvaal 

gave  way,  and  the  field  was  held  only  by  a  line  Government  furnished  the  occasion  for  the 

of  dismounted  cavalry.    The  burghers  were  usurpation.    The  fear  that  financial  aid  would 

suspected  of  being  actuated  by  sympathy  for  be  furnished  for  Burgers^s  project  of  estab- 

the  Transvaal  rebels,  and  a  large  number  of  Ushing  a  Transvaal  port,  which  might  be  fol- 

them  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment.    The  lowed  by  a  German  protectorate,  was  one  of 

Basutos  were  becoming  weary  of  fighting  and  the  state  reasons  for  the   step.     The  Boers 

suffered  for  want  of  food.    They  sued  for  themselves  were  undoubtedly  almost  unani- 

peaoe,  and  an  armistice  of  seven  days  was  roously  opposed.    The  formal  protest  of  Presi- 

g 'anted  on  the  18th  for  them  to  consider  the  dent  Burgers  at  the  time,  the  two  visits  of  the 

ovemor^s  answer.    They  did  not  accept  the  delegates,  Joubert  and  Kruger,  to  England,  and 

proposals  through  distrust,  and  desired  to  set-  the  mass-meetings  of  remonstrance,  should  nave 

tie  the  terms  with  the  imperial  authorities,  left  no  doubt  of  the  rooted  averaon  of  the 

Active  hostilities  were  not  resumed  again,  with  Boers  to  British  dominion, 

the  exception  of  a  few  fitful  attacks.    The  im-  The  arrogance  and  unfitness  of  the  adminls- 

perial  authorities  refused  to  intervene  unless  trator  set  over  the  Transvaal,  Sir  Owen  Lan- 

the  Colonial  Government  should  resign  the  yon,  and  the  other  British  officials,  was  one  of 

control  of  Basutoland  entirely.    This  a  consid-  the  proximate  causes  of  the  outbreak.    During 

erable  party  in  the  colony  desired  to  do.    Sir  the  agitation  which  lasted  throughout  the  three 

Hercules  Robinson  finally,  at  the  request  of  the  years  of  British  administration,  and  during  and 

Basuto  chiefs  and  by  desire  of  the  Cape  minis-  at  the  close  of  their  desperate  rebellion,  the 

try,  arranged  the  conditions  for  the  cessation  Boer  leaders  and  representative  men  iterated 

of  the  ineffectual  struggle.    The  Basutos  were  and  reiterated  the  conditions  under  which  a 
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oonneotion  with  the  British  Empire  woald  be  sarprise  and  snrrender  of  a  detaohment  nnder 
endurable  to  the  Boer  people,  conditions  which  Lieutenant  -  Colonel  Anstruther,  at  Bronker's 
it  required  the  deplorable  war  to  make  clear  to  Spruit,  while  marching  from  Middleburg  to 
the  British  Parliament  and  people,  and  which  Pretoria,  December  20, 1880.  The  rebellion  of 
were  at  last  freely  accorded  before  a  British  the  Boers,  with  the  triumvirate,  Paul  Kruger. 
force  had  set  foot  across  the  Transvaal  bound-  Pretorius,  and  Joubert,  at  the  head,  was  in  full 
arj,  though  defeat  following  defeat  had  brought  operation  at  the  beginning  of  January,  1881. 
the  blush  of  shame  into  manj  Englishmen's  British  garrisons  were  beleaguered  in  Pretoria 
faces  and  stirred  thoughts  of  revenge  in  their  and  Potchefstroom.  The  Boers  secured  Natal 
hearts,  and  although  enough  British  troops  as  far  as  Newanka,  and  took  possession  of 
had  just  landed  in  Natal  to  speedily  extermi-  the  Barkly  district  of  Griqualand  West.  Sir 
nate  the  vaJtant  descendants  of  Huguenot  refu-  George  Colley  was  mustering  his  forces  at  New- 
gees  and  stalwart  Dutch  pioneers.  castle,  with  about  fifteen  hundred  within  call ; 

One  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  the  annexa-  while  re-enforcements  from  India  and  Gibraltar 
tion  had  been  the  frequent  difficulties  of  the  were  on  the  sea.  General  Colley  advanced  his 
Boers  with  the  native  tribes.  The  principal  column  slowly  toward  Pretoria.  The  means 
danger  had  been  averted  by  the  extinction  of  of  transport  were  nearly  all  in  the  possession  of 
the  Zooloo  power,  accompanied  by  the  reversal  the  Boers  and  their  sympathizers.  On  the  28th 
uf  the  British  commissioners'  decision  on  the  of  January  he  attempted  to  force  the  pass  of 
chief  matter  in  dispute,  their  award  to  Cete-  the  Drakensberg  at  Laing's  Neck,  which  the 
wayo  of  the  land  which  he  had  formally  ceded  Boers  were  massed  to  defend.  The  repabli- 
to  the  Transvaal,  and  which  had  already  been  cans  displayed  steadiness  and  courage  of  the 
settled  by  Transvaal  farmers.  The  cession  of  highest  order,  and  repulsed  the  rash  British 
Keate's  award,  in  which  diamonds  had  been  commander  with  severe  losses.  The  Fifty- 
discovered,  to  natives  by  a  British  arbitrator,  eighth  Regiment,  which  stormed  the  strong  in- 
probably  preparatory  to  engrossing  it  in  the  trenched  position  of  the  Boers,  was  driven  back 
British  dominion,  as  had  been  done  with  West  with  terrible  slaughter.  Many  of  the  officers 
Griqualand,  was  another  instance  of  the  oh-  were  picked  off  by  sharp-shooters.  Sir  George 
liqnity  of  British  arbitrations.  Nevertheless  the  Colley  was  now  himself  hemmed  in  on  all  sides. 
Boers  were  content  from  the  beginning  to  re-  In  an  attempt  to  restore  communications  with 
fer  boundary  questions  and  disputes  with  the  Newcastle  he  was  attacked  by  the  Boers  near 
aborigines  to  English  adjudication,  and  much  the  crossing  of  the  Ingogo,  February  8th,  and 
more  so  after  the  punishment  of  their  old  ene-  lost  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  six  officers, 
mies  the  Zooloos.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  Be-enforcements  landed  at  Durban  at  this, 
wars  with  Cete  wayo  and  Secoooeni,  the  Boers  juncture,  when  every  British  force  in  Africa 
would  have  struck  earlier  for  independence.  was  surrounded  by  the  Boers,  of  whom  10,000 

In  the  middle  of  December,  1880,  the  repub-  to  12,000  were  under  arms.  They  withdrew 
lican  flag  was  raised  in  Heidelberg,  a  Yolks- .  beyond  the  Drakensberg  and  perfected  the 
raad  was  convened,  and  the  South  African  Be-  fortifications  at  Laing's  Neck  as  Sir  Evelyn 
public  proclaimed.  The  Boer  Gk>vernment  Wood  brought  up  re-enforcements  to  Newoas- 
was  originally  composed  of  Kruger  as  Presi-  tie.  Proposals  for  a  treaty  had  already  come 
dent;  Joubert,  Commandant-General;  Jons-  from  Elruger,  and  had  been  forwarded  to  Eng- 
sen,  Attorney-General ;  and  Bok,  acting  State  land,  when  General  Colley  proceeded  to  oo- 
Secretary.  Pretorius  was  afterward  associated  cupy  with  aboat  700  men  the  height  of  the. 
with  Kruger  and  Joubert  in  the  supreme  di-  Spitzkop  on  Miguba  Mountain,  which  com- 
rection.  A  proclamation  of  the  Boer  Govern-  9ianded  the  Boers'  position.  On  the  following 
ment  set  forth  their  desire  to  form  a  confeder-  day,  February  27th,  the  Boers  carried  the  em-, 
acy  with  the  other  colonies  and  states ;  their  inence  by  storm,  with  the  most  heroic  exer- 
wiUingness  to  receive  a  British  resident  diplo-  tions.  The  British  commander.  Sir  George 
matio  agent  to  represent  the  interests  of  Brit-  Pomeroy  Colley,  who  was  also  the  High  Corn- 
ish subjects ;  and  also  to  submit  to  arbitration  missioner  for  Southeast  Africa,  was  slain  with 
their  disputes  over  boundaries  with  native  82  others,  and  184  were  disabled  or  captured., 
tribes.  Besides  the  quarrel  concerning  a  small  The  repeated  successes  which  the  Dutch  farm- 
tract  in  the  southeast,  which  had  led  to  the  ers  gained  over  the  British  regulars  were  won 
2kK>loo  war,  there  was  the  standing  difficulty  in  nearly  every  instance  with  astonishingly 
about  the  large  and  fertile  region  in  the  south-  small  numbers,  although  the  moraU  of  the 
west  corner  of  the  Transvaal,  called  ihe  Eeate  British  troops  was  not  particularly  defective. 
award,  which  the  British  referee  had  awarded  They  were  due  to  their  desoerate  and  religions 
unconditionally  to  native  claimants,  and  the  devotion  to  the  cause  in  which  they  were  en- 
vast  region  of  the  northeast  from  which  the  gaged,  not  less  than  to  their  splendid  marka- 
Boer  settlers  had  been  expelled  by  native  tribes  nianship  with  the  rifle,  and  their  alert  and 
who  had  been  for  a  long  time  in  possession  of  intelligent  tactics.  Sir  Frederick  Boberts  was 
the  entire  country.  The  titles  to  lands  in  this  now  appointed  commander-in-chief,  and  about 
reconquered  territory  had  been  bought  up  by  15,000  troops  were  sent  to  the  field  of  action 
•pecuuktora.  from  all  parts  of  the  empire.    Before  his  ar- 

The  first  engagement  of  the  war  was  the  rival  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  acting  nnder  instmo-  * 
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tions  from  home,  and  Commandant-General  represented  by  the  High  Commissioner  in  Cape 
Joubert,  had  arranged  an  armistice,  procured  Town,  and  in  the  Transvaal  by  a  resident 
through  the  intermediation  of  President  Brand,  imperial  agent.  This  peculiar  form  of  a  pro- 
of the  Orange  River  Republic,  to  allow  time  tectorate  was  defined  under  the  new  term  of 
for  Kruger  and  the  Boer  authorities  to  con-  the  tmerairUf/  of  the  Queen.  The  determina- 
sider  terms  of  peace  which  the  Imperial  Gov-  tion  of  the  rights  and  claims  of  the  natives  and 
ernment  offered.  Under  the  terms  of  the  ar-  of  provisions  for  the  protection  of  native  in- 
mistice  the  English  were  permitted  to  provision  teresta  was  the  task  imposed  upon  the  com- 
their  beleaguered  garrisons  in  Potchefstroom,  missioners,  who  immediately  commenced  their 
Pretoria,  Wakkerstroom,  and  Standerton  with  labors.  They  were  also  empowered  by  the 
a  week's  rations.  Before  the  supply  -  train  tenns  of  the  settlement  to  decide  the  question 
reached  Potchefstroom,  the  garrison  surren-  of  the  severance  from  the  Transvaal  of  por- 
dered,  March  21st,  giving  up  their  guns  and  tions  of  the  territory  in  the  east  and  northeast 
departing  on  parole  for  Natal.  The  withhold-  settled  by  natives,  and  thus  separate  the  Zooloo 
ing  from  the  besieged  force  knowledge  of  the  and  Swazi  districts  from  the  Transvaal  The 
approach  of  succor  was  adjudged  a  violation  last  proposition  was  loudly  condemned  by  the 
of  the  armistice,  and  it  was  agreed  to  allow  Boer  people.  After  the  conclusion  of  this  pre- 
the  fort  to  be  reoccupied,  to  restore  the  status  liminary  settlement,  the  Boers  departed  for 
quo  ante.  their  farms.    The  British  commander,  General 

The  strongest  sympathy  with  the  Boers  and  Wood,  did  not  decrease  his  armaments,  but 

indignation  at  the  course  of  Great  Britain  pre-  prepared  vigorously  for  the  case  of  a  renewal 

vailed  among  the   entire  Dutch  population  of  tne  war. 

of  South  Africa  It  was  this  state  of  feel-  Atlter  many  difficulties  and  compromises  a 
ing  which  was  advanced  as  the  reason  for  convention  was  settied  between  the  Boer  au- 
taking  vengeance  upon  the  insurgents.  The  thorities  and  the  commissioners  on  the  8th  of 
apprehensions  caused  by  the  known  tension  August.  The  Transvaal  Government  under- 
among  the  old  families  were  augmented  by  a  took  the  debt  of  £425,898,  payable  in  twenty- 
manifesto  of  Kruger,  which  said  that,  whether  seven  years,  at  4^  per  cent  interest,  on  account 
the  Boers  were  now  successfid  or  not,  the  of  the  liabilities  which  the  British  Government 
struggle  would  lead  to  the  redemption  of  the  had  assumed  at  the  annexation,  and  the  ez- 
colonies  from  the  British  yoke,  and  independ-  penses  of  Secocoeni*s  war.  The  Boers  and  the 
ence,  like  that  achieved  by  the  American  colo-  British  each  agreed  to  reimburse  sufferers  of 
nies,  when  *'  Africa  will  be  for  the  Afrikander  damages  through  the  military  operations.  The 
from  the  Zambesi  to  Martin's  Bay."  The  peo-  convention  was  ratified  by  the  Yolksraad  in 
pie  of  Holland  and  Belgium  manifested  publicly  October. 

ti^eir  sense  of  England's  iinustice,  and  a  large  The  Cape  Parliament  met  March  25th.    The 

section  of  the  British  public  expressed  the  Premier  of  Cape  Colony,  Gordon  Sprigg,  the 

same  sentiment.    Public  men  in  Germany,  in  author  of  the  basuto  war,  was  nearly  removed 

France,  and  in  other  Continental  countries  set  from  ofSce  in  April  by  a  vote  of  censure,  for 

their  names  to  memorials  pleading  for  the  be-  raising,  on  his  own  responsibility,  a  loan  of 

stowal  of  independence  upon  the  Transvaal.  £1,250,000,  for  the  prosecution  of  that  unfor- 

The  negotiations  with  the  Boers  were  con-  tunate  military  essay,  and  for  the  other  war 

eluded  by  their  acceptance  of  the  terms  of  expenditures  of  the  colony.    Tlie  war  itself 

peace,  March  21st,  subject  to  their  final  agree-  was  not  condemned  by  either  the  West  or  the 

ment  in  the  decisions  of  a  royal  commission  East  colonists,  the  Afrikander  or  the  English 

settling  the  details  of  boundaries  and  questions  section  of  the  community.    Mr.  Sprigg  repre- 

of  the  rights  of  natives.    The  commission  was  sented  more  especiaUy  the  English  eleoient,  as 

to  consist  of  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  Governor  opposed  to  the  Dutch,  and  the  aggressive  spirit 

of  Cape  Colony  and  High  Commissioner  for  of  the  former  Imperial  Government.    He  had 

South  Africa,  President,  and  Sir  Henry  De  been  called  upon  by  Sir  Bartie  Frere  three 

Villiers,  Chief -Justice  of  the  Cape,  and  Sir  years  before  to  succeed  Molteno,  who  had  been 

Evelyn  Wood,  associate  members.    The  Boers  arbitrarily  dismissed  while  still  backed  by  a 

agreed  to  withdraw  from  Laing's  Neck  and  parliamentary  minority.    Upon  a  subsequent 

disperse  to  their  homes.   The  English  garrisons  renewal  of  Mr.  Scanlan's  motion,  Mr.  Sprigg 

should  remain  as  they  were  pending  the  final  resigned.    A  new  ministry  was  formed,  com- 

settiement,  but  no  troops  or  munitions  of  war  posed  of  Mr.  Molteno.  the  Prime  Minister 

were  to  be  sent  into  the  Transvaal.    The  mdn  whom  Sir  Bartie  Frere  nad  removed,  Colonial 

principles  of  the  treaty  were  that  the  Boers  Secretary;   Mr.  Button,  Treasurer -General; 

flhoulden^'oy  complete  independence  in  making  Mr.  Scanlan,  Attorney-General  and  Premier; 

and  admmistering  their  own  laws ;  but  tbe  Mr.  Merriman,  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands 

right  to  regulate  and  superintend  their  rela-  and  Public  Works ;  Mr.  Sauer,  Secretary  for 

tions  with  the  native  population,  which  nuro-  Native  Affairs ;  Mr.  Hofl^eyer,  without  a  port- 

bers  nearly  700,000,  the  adjustment  of  frontier  folio. 

questions  with  the  resident  and  neighboring  In  the  budget  of  the  Cape  Treasurer  the 

tribes,  and  the  control  of  foreign  relations,  revenue  of  the  colony  for  1881  is  estimated  at 

were  reserved  by  the  Imperial  Government,  £2,968,210,  and  the  expenditure  at  £2,852,088. 
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The  revenae  for  the  year  coDolnded  was  £2,  -  school,  wishing  to  be  Dear  his  friend  Edward 

800,000,  and  the  expenditare  £2,683,788.  Irving,  who  had  a  private  school  in  the  same 

The  Assembly  resolved  that  an  amendment  town.  After  two  more  years  spent  in  this  un- 
to the  Constitution  be  adopted,  to  allow  the  congenial  pursuit,  in  which  he  acquired  the 
option  of  addressing  Parliament  in  the  Dutch  name  of  a  stem  pedagogue,  Oarlyle  went  up 
langnage.  The  further  extension  of  ruilroads  to  Edinburgh  to  embark  in  the  profession  of 
was  decided  upon,  including  a  line  to  West  literature.  His  first  employment  was  in  the 
Griqualand.  Harbor  improvement!  were  also  compilation  of  Brewster^s'* Edinburgh  Encyclo- 
aathorized.  The  railroad  constriu^tion  author-  pflsdia.''  At  the  instance  of  Sir  David  Brew- 
ized  involves  ezpenditores  amounting  to  five  ster  he  translated  Legendre^s  ^^  Geometry  and 
millions  sterling.  Trigonometry,^'  prefacing  it  with  an  essay  on 

OARLTLE,  Thomas,  an  eloquent  British  proportion.  Attliistimehemadetheacquaint- 
autlior  and  leader  of  contemporary  thought,  anco  of  the  German  language  and  its  literature, 
died  at  his  house  in  Chelsea,  February  6th.  the  treasures  of  which  were  first  unlocked  to 
He  was  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  eight  children,  the  English-reading  public  by  his  sympathetic 
His  father,  James  Oarlyle,  the  son  of  a  small  translations  and  criticisms.  His  brother.  Dr. 
Scotch  tenant  farmer,  was  a  working  stone-  John  Oarlyle,  who  afterward  acquired  a  place 
mason  at  the  time  of  the  author's  birth,  and  in  literature  by  his  translation  of  Dante,  was 
afterward  became  a  prosperous  farmer;  he  at  that  time  studying  in  Germany.  Oarlyle 
was  a  man  of  rectitude  and  energy,  possessing  contributed  to  the  *'  New  Edinburgh  Review  " 
mental  traits  and  endowments  similar  to  those  an  article  on  *'  Faust,"  the  first  product  of  his 
which,  developed  in  literary  form,  gave  his  son  German  studies.  He  was  for  several  years 
the  mighty  influence  he  has  exercised  over  the  tutor  to  the  gifted  Oharles  BuUer.  He  joined 
English  mind.  All  his  sons  became  men  of  the  staff  of  brilliant  writers  engaged  upon  the 
character  and  ability.  Thomas  Oarlyle  was  "  London  Magazine,"  to  which  he  contributed 
bom  at  Ecdefechan,  a  village  near  Dumfries,  in  1828  the  first  part  of  his  ^'  Life  of  Schiller," 
December  4,  1795.  He  learned  to  read  and  and  in  the  following  year  a  translation  of  Wil- 
write  in  the  parish  school  of  Hoddam,  and  was  helm  Meister's  Lehrjahre."  Goethe's  novel 
taught  the  elements  of  Latin  by  the  minister,  and  the  style  of  the  translation  were  sharply 
In  his  ninth  year  he  passed  into  the  burgh  assailed  by  the  critics,  led  by  De  Quincey,  one 
school  at  Annan.  Before  his  fourteenth  birth-  of  the  few  Englishmen  who  at  that  time  knew 
day  he  entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  anything  about  the  master-poet  of  Germany. 
He  made  few  friends,  and  was  little  interested  Undeterred  by  the  contempt  with  which  that 
in  the  professors  and  their  teachings,  although  masterpiece  of  German  literature  had  been 
they  numbared  among  them  men  of  European  received,  Oarlyle  in  1827  published  several 
reputation,  who  were  able  to  inspire  an  unu  volumes  of  ^^  German  Romance,"  containing 
sual  zest  in  the  generality  of  students  for  the  translations  of  short  pieces  of  fiction  by  the 
literary  and  philosophical  studies  of  the  class-  principal  writers  of  the  romantic  school, 
roonu  _  Oarlyle  devoted  himself  to  reading.  In  1827  Oarlyle  married  Jane  Welsh,  daugh- 
exploring  with  avidity  the  college  library  and  ter  of  Dr.  Welsh,  of  Haddington,  who  was  a  de- 
the  various  circulating  libraries  of  the  city,  soendant  of  John  Knox.  Oarlyle's  wife  owned 
These  independent  and  desultory  studies  were  a  farm  among  the  Dumfriesshire  hills,  whither 
so  oonfining  as  to  impair  his  health.  Under  he  betook  himself  and  lived  for  six  years, 
Sir  John  Leslie,  whom  alone  among  the  pro-  wrapped  in  his  literary  work,  with  his  wife  for 
fessors  he  made  his  friend,  he  obtained  a  knowl-  his  only  companion.  Mrs.  Oarlyle  was  in  char- 
edge  of  mathematics  rare  among  youths  of  his  aoter  and  intellect  hardly  inferior  to  her  bus- 
years.  He  was  destined  for  the  ministry  by  band.  In  the  seclusion  of  Oraigenpnttock  farm 
hb  father,  but  after  passing  through  the  four  Oarlyle  wrote  the  essays  on  Burns,  Goethe,  and 
years*  curriculum  of  arts  he  concluded  that  he  Johnson,  Heyne,  Kovalis,  Voltaire,  and  Dide- 
conld  not  conscientiously  follow  that  profes-  rot  *' Sartor  Resartns"  was  written  at  this 
sion.  ^  **  Now  that  I  had  gained  man's  estate,"  period,  but  not  published  till  years  afterward, 
he  said,  recounting  the  spiritual  crisis  he  passed  The  young  author,  by  the  independent  and  self- 
through  in  deciding  the  question,  ^^  I  was  not  prompted  work  which  he  was  enabled  to  ac- 
sure  that  I  believed  the  doctrines  of  my  father's  complish  in  his  mountain  retreat,  gained  a  great 
kirk;  and  it  was  needful  I  should  now  settle  name,  and  was  occasionally  sought  out  by  visit- 
itw  And  so  I  entered  my  chamber  and  closed  ors  from  afar  who  had  drawn  light  from  his  phi- 
the  door,  and  around  me  there  came  a  troop-  losophy  and  hailed  him  as  their  teacher.  Em- 
ing  throng  of  phantasms  dire  from  the  abys-  erson  visited  him  at  Oraigenputtock,  and  list- 
wai  depths  of  nethermost  perdition ;  doubt,  ened  with  wonder  to  the  brilliant  and  original 
fear,  unbelief,  mockery,  and  scoffing  were  talk  which  streamed  from  the  lips  of  his  host. 
there;  and  I  wrestled  with  them  in  agony  of  Oarlyle  wrote  for  the  *^  Edinburgh  Review," 
spirit"  He  embraced  the  calling  of  a  teacher,  but  was  frequently  offended  at  the  ruthless  lib- 
and  first  taught  mathematics  in  the  school  he  erties  that  Jeffrey  took  with  his  manuscript, 
had  lately  attended  in  Annan ;  and  after  re-  which  was  pruned  and  patched  by  that  pedan* 
maining  there  two  years  went  to  Kirkcaldy  to  tic  editor  into  conformity  with  his  finical  can- 
teach  mathematics  and  the  classics  in  the  burgh  ons  of  taste.    With  Napier  as  editor,  Oarlyle's 
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relations  with  the  reyiew  were  pleasaiiter.  ters  and  Speeches,"  a  Bnccessfol  hook.  The 
Jeffrey  in  a  letter  to  his  successor  warns  him  Great  Protector  was  only  known  to  the  £ng- 
that  Oarlyle  would  not  be  a  proper  contributor  lish  people  before  the  publication  of  Carlyle's 
— "that is,"  lie  explained,  " if  you  do  not  take  memoir  in  the  image  of  the  mingled  hypocrite 
the  liberties  and  pains  with  him  that  I  did,  by  and  fanatic,  lunatic,  scoundrel,  and  buffoon, 
striking  out  freely,  and  writing  in  occasionally,  pictured  by  his  detractors.  In  1851  Carlyle 
The  misfortune  is  that  he  is  very  obstinate  and,  published  a  biography  of  his  friend  John  Ster- 
I  am  afraid,  very  conceited."  Oarlyle  com-  ling.  Between  1858  and  1865  came  out  Oar- 
posed  "Sartor  Besartus"  in  1831.  This  re-  lyle's  " Frederick  the  Great,"  the  product  of 
markable  work  of  philosophical  satire  and  pro-  long  labor  and  critical  research.  In  its  prepa- 
f  ound  reflection  went  begging  for  a  publisner,  ration  he  resided  some  time  in  Germany,  and 
and  first  appeared  in  a  magazine,  seven  years  visited  the  scenes  of  Frederick's  battles.  This 
after  it  was  written.  In  order  to  be  near  was  Oarlyle's  last  great  work.  During  the 
libraries  and  obtain  the  advantages  of  social  American  civil  war  he  gave  out,  in  "  Ilias  in 
intercourse  necessary  to  an  author  of  his  rank,  Nuce,"  his  morose  reflections  on  the  destiny  of 
he  left  his  rustic  home  for  London  in  1884.  set-  the  republic  and  the  value  of  the  institution  of 
tling  in  the  house  in  Oheyne  Bow  whicn  he  slavery.  In  1865  Oarlyle  was  elected  rector  of 
inhabited  till  tbe  day  of  his  death.  The  pro-  Edinburgh  University.  In  the  following  year, 
ductivity  of  his  genius  in  the  first  few  years  of  while  he  was  absent,  delivering  to  tiie  students 
his  metropolitan  residence  was  extraordinary,  a  lecture  on  the  choice  of  books,  his  wife  died. 
He  labored  incessantly  and  with  intense  appU-  The  loss  of  his  companion  was  to  him  a  source 
cation.  He  worked  with  the  pen  from  ten  to  of  poignant  grief;  he  wrote  that  "  the  liffht 
three  every  day,  and,  after  an  intermission  for  of  his  life  had  quite  gone  out"  In  1867  the  dis- 
exercise,  visiting,  and  letter-writing,  studied  cussion  of  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  brought 
all  the  evening.  He  had  to  wait  long  for  rec-  out  "Shooting  Niagara,  and  After,"  a  dismal 
ognition  in  London.  The  reviewers  ridiculed  vaticination  of  the  terrible  consequences  of 
the  eccentricities,  the  roughness,  the  strange  democratic  freedom.  In  1870  he  published,  in 
choice  and  collocations  of  words,  the  incompre-  the  London  "  Times,"  reflections  on  the  Franco- 
hensible  Germanicisms,  and  all  the  peculiarities  German  War,  expressing  approbation  of  the 
of  his  style.  The  publishers  were  not  eager  prospective  annexation  to  Germany  of  Alsace 
to  print  his  productions.    Even  the  "  French  and  Lorraine. 

Bevolution,"  the  most  brilliant  arid  impressive,  Oarlyle  exerted  as  far-reaching  an  influence 

and  the  most  characteristic  product  of  his  upon  the  men  of  his  time  through  his  conver- 

genius,  did  not  immediately  find  a  publisher,  sation  as  through  his  published  writings.    In 

The  occasion  of  the  removal  of  Thomas  Oar-  speaking,  he  was  less  apt  to  fall  into  the  gro- 

lyle  and  his  wife  to  Ohelsea  was  the  publication  tesoue  involutions  of  phrase  and  idiosyncrasies 

of  "  Sartor  Besartus."    Only  in  America  did  of  language  which  mar  his  writings.    These 

this  work  meet  with  unhesitating  admiration,  faults  of  style  gi^ew  upon  him,  and  render  his 

Thomas  and  Mrs.  Oarlyle  found  cordial  and  ap-  later  works  difficult  and  disagreeable  to  read, 

preciatlve  friends  among  the  literary  profes-  His  letters  were  free  from  these  vices.    In  early 

sion,  and  a  knot  of  eminent  writers  delighted  to  life,  he  wrote  rapidly,  and  spent  little  pains  on 

gather  in  their  smiJl  house  in  the  suburb.    Be-  revision ;  but  in  later  years  he  corrected,  re- 

tween  1837  and  1840  Oarlyle  read  some  courses  wrote,  erased,  and  interpolated  with  excessive 

of  lectures  in  London  on  "  General  Literature,"  care. 

"The  History  of  Literature,"  "The  Bevolu-  Oarlyle  was  ailing  several  years  before  his 
tions  of  Modern  Europe,"  and  "Heroes  and  death.  He  left  some  autobion-aphicai  mate- 
Hero-Worship,"  which  wrought  a  profound  im-  rials,  which  were  committed  to  James  Anthony 
pression  in  intellectual  society.  "  The  French  Froude,  as  his  literary  executor,  and  were  pul>- 
Bevolution,"  the  first  work  which  bore  Oar-  lished  by  him  without  excision.  The  pungent 
lyle*8  name  on  the  title-page,  was  published  in  and  sometimes  unkind  reflections  on  friends 
1887.  The  flrst  volume  he  had  been  obliged  and  associates  of  Oarlyle  caused  much  indig- 
to  rewrite.  He  had  lent  the  manuscript  to  nation  against  the  editor  and  no  little  sorrow 
John  Stuart  Mill,  who  had  conflded  it  to  Mrs.  among  the  friends  of  the  dead  philosopher. 
Taylor,  whose  servant,  it  is  supposed,  took  it  Thomas  Oarlyle  propounded  a  social  phi- 
to  kindle  the  fire.  losophy,  which  did  not  fall  in  with  the  spirit  of 
In  1839  Oarlyle  commenced  to  turn  his  ot-  the  age,  but  which  acted  as  a  corrective  to  the 
tention  to  the  wants  and  hardships  of  the  current  doctrines.  As  a  critic,  he  disclosed  real 
lower  classes.  Between  that  year  and  1850  flaws  in  ike  habit  of  thinking  that  has  grown 
he  published  "  Ohartism,"  "  Past  and  Present,"  up,  which  regards  the  collective  opinion  of  the 
ana  "Latter-Day  Pamphlets,"  diatribes  fllled  commonalty,  which  is  only  derivative,  and 
with  bitter  scorn,  directed  indiscriminately  roust  often  be  outstripped  by  the  authors  and 
against  the  indifferentism  of  the  political  econ-  actors  of  history,  as  the  prime  impulse  in  social 
omists,  and  against  the  doctrine  that  remedial  progress.  He  exalted  the  value  of  the  indi- 
legislation  or  the  extension  of  popular  rights  vidual  will,  and  delighted  in  the  exhibitions  of 
can  be  of  use  in  tbe  work  of  social  reformation,  energy  and  power  by  the  rulers  of  modern 
In  1845  was  issued  "  Oliver  Oromwell^s  Let-  times,  with  too  little  discrimination  of  their 
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motiTes  or  of  the  effects  of  their  acts  on  civili-  His  election  gave  general  satisfaction  to  iho 

zation.  Republicans.    He  took  his  seat  March  4,  1879. 

CARPENTER,  Matthew  H.,  born  in  More-  Among  several  speeches  which  he  addressed  to 

town,  Vermont,  in  1824 ;  died  in  Washington,  the  Senate,  all  remarkable  for  their  ability,  that 

February  24,  1881.    In  1848  he  entered  the  ajB^ainst  the  Fitz  John  Porter  bill  is  regarded  as 

Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  where  he  re-  Ins  finest  effort     His  coorse  in  politics  daring 

mained  two  years.    He  th^n  went  to  Boston  his  last  term  in  office  was  much  more  inde* 

and  studied  law  with  Rafas  Choate,  and  was  pendent  than  previonsly,  and  as  a  lawyer  ho 

admitted  to  the  bar.    In  1848  he  removed  to  had  few  equals  in  Washington,  where  most  of 

Wisconsin,  and  entered  the  practice  of  his  pro-  his  later  years  were  spent, 

fession,  in  which  he  soon  became  eminent  for  CENSUS   OF    THE    UNITED    STATES, 

his  legal  ability  and  brilliant  talent,  which  won  (See  Unfted  States  Census.) 

him  high  reputation  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  OETEMISTRY.    The  president  of  the  Chem- 

the  United  States  even  before  his  entrance  into  ical  Section  of  the  British  Association,  Professor 

public  life.    Not  until  after  the  war  did  Mr.  A.  W.Williamson,  made  the  growth  of  the  atomic 

Carpenter  take  an  active  part  in  politics.    Be-  theory  during  the  last  fifty  years  the  subject  of 

fore  and  during  the  war  he  was  a  Democrat ;  his  opening  address  at  the  last  yearns  meeting, 

but,  when  the  leading  men  took  sides  on  that  maintaining  that  its  general  validity  had  been 

issue,  he  became  a  Union  man.    When,  at  the  confirmed  by  the  tests  of  experimental  applica- 

dose  of  the  contest,  he  espoused  Republican-  tion  to  which  it  had  been  rigorously  subjected, 

ism,  his  generally  recognized  ability  command-  The  binary  or  dualistic  theory  of  combination, 

ed  for  him  the  active  support  of  that  party  in  and  the  doctrine  of  multiple  proportions  which 

Wisconsin,  and  in  1869  he  was  elected  to  the  were  formerly  connected  with  it,  and  which 

United  States  Senate  in  place  of  Senator  Doo-  seemed  to  be  satisfactorily  applicable  to  the 

little.  simpler  compounds  and  the  salts,  broke  down 

Mr.  Carpenter  served  in  the  Senate  from  when  chemists  came  to  deal  with  double  com- 
May  4,  1869,  until  March  8,  1876,  and  occa-  pounds  which  were  not  saline  in  character,  and 
sionally  showed  great  power  ns  a  lawyer  and  with  the  carbon  compounds ;  and  it  became 
debater,  but  lacked  those  qualities  necessary  to  necessary  to  find  other  methods  of  accounting 
make  a  public  man  understand  public  senti-  for  the  phenomena  of  chemical  combinations, 
ment.  He  belonged  to  thaf  class  of  brilliant  As  the  investigations  were  continued  with  ref- 
politicians  who  so  strongly  influenced  the  pro-  erence  to  this  object,  the  idea  of  substitution 
ceedings  of  Congress  from  1869  to  1875,  and  came  to  be  more  and  more  used  in  the  place  of 
of  which  Greneral  Butler  was  a  representative  that  of  mere  additive  combination.  Element- 
man.  About  this  time  Mr.  Carpenter  was  the  ary  chemical  reactions  which,  according  to  the 
victim  of  malicious  slanders,  but  he  was  able  to  binary  theory,  were  supposed  to  consist  of 
prove  to  general  satisfaction  that  they  were  dualistic  processes,  involving  sometimes  the 
groundless.  In  1874  Wisconsin  Republicans,  assumptionof  forces  (like  predisposing  affinity) 
like  the  party  elsewhere,  were  suffering  from  of  a  purely  metaphysical  character,  were  ez- 
the  injudicious  action  of  Congress  upon  the  plained  as  consisting  of  atomic  displacements, 
salary  bill  and  like  matters,  and  the  feeling  or  interchanges  of  a  kind  well  known  to  be  of 
against  the  railroad  corporations  was  also  a  common  occurrence.  Many  products  of  the 
detracting  element  The  party  had,  however,  combination  of  known  molecules  have  been 
a  nu^ority  in  the  Legislature,  but  a  considera-  found  to  be  formed  by  processes  of  double  de- 
ble  portion  of  it  was  made  up  of  Independents,  composition,  so  that  each  molecule  of  such 
Mr.  Carpenter  received  the  caucus  nomination  products  is  built  up  partly  of  atoms  derived 
for  Senator,  but  the  independent  minority  from  one  of  the  materials,  partly  of  atoms 
refused  to  vote  for  him.  After  a  protracted  from  the  other.  In  the  organic  compounds, 
struggle,  the  Democrats  joined  the  independent  many  of  the  molecules  having  a  very  complex 
Republicans  and  elected  Mr.  Cameron.  Mr,  structure  have  been  found  to  undergo  in  their 
Carpenter  accepted  his  defeat,  vouched  for  the  reactions  very  simple  changes,  of  the  same 
Republicanism  of  his  successor,  and  retired  to  kind  as  those  which  mineral  compounds  under- 
his  extensive  law  practice,  taking  little  interest  go.  Families  of  organic  compounds  have  been 
in  political  affairs.  During  the  contest  over  discovered  whose  members  are  connected  by 
the  presidential  succession  of  1876-77,  Mr.  close  analogy  of  constitution  and  properties, 
Carpenter  appeared  before  the  Electoral  Com-  each  of  them  forming  a  series,  each  tenn  of 
misrion  as  one  of  the  Tilden  counsel,  and  made  which  is  a  compound  whose  molecule  contains 
an  argument  in  his  behalf.  The  Legislature  of  one  atom  of  carbon  and  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 
Wisconsin,  which  met  in  January,  1879,  was  more  than  the  previous  one.  Cur  knowledge 
called  upon  to  choose  a  successor  to  Senator  of  molecules  has  undergone  a  most  remarkable 
Howe.  The  contest  between  Messrs.  Howe,  and  important  extension  by  the  discovery  that 
Keyes,  and  others  was  a  bitter  one,  and  finally  various  elements  in  what  we  are  accustomed 
Mr.  Carpenter  was  presented  as  a  compromise  to  consider  the  free  state,  really  consist  of 
candidate.  He  had  been  approved  on  financial  molecules  containing  like  atoms  combined  with 
questions,  and  his  superior  talents  rose  para-  one  another.  Those  marvelous  varieties  of 
mount  over  all  the  opposition  formerly  nrged.  matter  called  isomeric  compounds  have  found 
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their  natnral  explanation  indifferences  of  the  re-  iatnaon  regards  the  opinion  that  atomic  yalnes 
speed ve  arrangement  of  like  atoms.  The  term  are  invariable,  or  are  yariable  only  within  par- 
*^  equivalent  ^'  was  introduced  to  indicate  the  ticnlarly  defined  limits,  as  an  error.  He  re- 
proportional  weights  of  analogous  substances  marked  in  a  recent  address  that  he  had  been 
which  were  found  to  be  of  equal  value  in  frequently  struck  by  the  foct  that  two  theo- 
their  chemical  effects.  Tables  of  the  equivalent  ries,  believed  at  one  time  to  be  conflicting,  had 
weights  of  acids  were  made,  representing  the  been  shown  by  the  progress  of  study  to  be  both 
proportions  of  the  several  substances  that  were  true.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  rival  the- 
found  to  be  of  equal  value  in  neutralizing  a  ories,  one  of  which  represented  molecules  as 
fixed  quantity  of  a  certain  base ;  and  simUar  constructed  after  the  pattern  of  three  or  four 
tables  were  made  for  the  bases,  as  well  as  for  types,  while  the  other  viewed  them  as  contain- 
tiie  elements  themselves.  But  little  attention  ing  complex  groups  called  radicles.  Opposi- 
was  paid  under  the  dualistic  system  to  the  es-  tion  existed  at  one  time  between  those  who 
seutial  difference  between  atomic  weights  and  made  use  of  atomic  weights  and  those  who 
equivalent  weights ;  but  under  the  later  devel-  employed  equivalent  weights ;  and  the  most 
opmeiits  of  the  theory  of  the  functions  of  important  step  that  has  of  late  been  taken  is 
atoms,  it  has  become  necessary  to  study  the  the  introduction  of  the  notion  of  equivalence 
relation  of  equivalence  between  elementary  into  the  atomic  theory.  An  inspection  of  tbe 
atoms,  instead  of  studying  them  from  the  point  series  of  hydrogen  compounds  with  chlorine, 
of  view  of  elements  divisible  in  any  proportion,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon,  will  show  that 
From  this  has  sprung  the  division  of  the  ele-  the  atom  of  chlorine,  which  combines  with  a 
ments  into  classes  consisting  respectively  of  single  atom  of  hydrogen,  has  a  different  value 
equivalent  atoms  known  as  monads,  dyads,  fromtheatomsof  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon, 
triads,  tetrads,  etc.,  the  character  of  which  is  which  combine  respectively  with  two,  three, 
well  represented  in  the  four  typical  compounds,  and  four  atoms  of  hydrogen.  Hence,  nitrogen 
CI  H,  OHa,  Nils,  0H«,  where  chlonne  ap-  and  other  elements  of  like  equivalence  are  called 
pears  as  a  monad,  oxygen  as  a  dyad,  nitrogen  trivalent  or  triads,  while  other  elements  are 
as  a  triad,  and  carbon  as  a  tetrad.  This  has  classed,  according  to  the  exponents  of  their 
probably  been  one  of  the  most  important  steps  equivalence  in  groups,  as  monads,  dyads,  pen 
yet  made  in  the  development  of  the  atomio  tads,  etc.  Kekul6  still  holds  that  an  clement  can 
theory,  and  has  been  seen  to  correspond  in  so  belong  to  only  one  of  these  groups;  that  nitro- 
clear  and  striking  a  manner  with  a  vast  number  gen,  for  instance,  is  trivalent  only,  and  that  in 
of  well-known  properties  and  reactions  of  com-  sal-ammoniac,  where  it  is  combined  with  five 
pounds  as  to  deserve  and  acquire  the  confident  other  atoms,  instead  of  being  pentivalent,  it  is 
trust  of  chemists.  Another  great  step  has  re-  a  molecular  compound  of  two  chemical  com^ 
cently  been  made  which  may  be  destined  to  pounds — ^ammonia  and  hydric  chloride ;  and 
lead  to  most  important  results.  It  has  .been  that  the  atoms  of  constituent  molecules  and 
discovered  that  if  we  arrange  the  elements  in  the  molecules  themselves  were  held  together 
the  empirical  order  of  their  respective  atomic  by  different  forces,  one  being  molecular,  the 
weights,  beginning  with  hydrogen,  and  pro-  other  chemical.  Wehave,  however,  no  grounds 
ceeding  thence  step  by  step  up  to  the  heaviest  for  assuming  a  difference  between  chemical 
atom,  we  shall  have  before  ns  a  natural  series  and  physical  forces,  and  Kekul^^s  theory  is  no 
with  periodically  recurrent  changes  in  the  longer  tenable.  The  theory  commonly  in  vogue 
chemical  and  physical  functions  of  its  mem-  is  that  atoms  vary  in  value  within  certain  nar- 
bers.  Of  course  the  series  is  still  imperfect,  row  limits;  thatnitrogen,  for  instance,  is  either 
and  exhibits  gaps  and  irregularities ;  but  some  trivalent  or  pentivalent.  Professor  WUliam- 
of  the  gaps  have  been  filled  up  by  the  disco v-  son  recognizes  no  limitation  to  atomic  value; 
ery  of  elements  possessing  the  anticipated  but  he  knows  that  many  elements  have  atomio 
properties,  inducing  the  hope  that  the  others  values  greater  than  those  commonly  assumed, 
may  be  filled.  The  generalization  affords  a  Tbe  character  of  the  atoms  often  materially 
brilliant  addition  to  the  previous  corrobora-  affects  the  result.  Thus  gold  can  not  combine 
tions  of  the  reality  of  tne  units  of  matter  with  more  than  three  atoms  of  chlorine  alone, 
which  chemists  have  discovered.  But  little  but  it  can  take  up  an  additional  atom  of  chlo- 
account  has  as  yet  been  taken  of  atomic  mo-  rine  if  supplied  with  an  atom  of  sodium.  In 
tions ;  but  it  has  been  proved  that  the  heat  of  this  way  we  get  the  common  double  chloride 
combination  affords  a  measure  of  its  force,  and  of  gold  and  sodium,  NaAuGU,  in  which  the 
we  know  that,  in  giving  off  heat,  particles  of  gold  is  pentivalent.  We  are  not  to  consider 
matter  undergo  a  diminution  of  the  velocity  of  the  sodium  as  being  here  combined  with  the 
their  motion.  Tbe  force  of  chemical  combina-  gold  as  such,  but  as  combined  with  the  whole 
tion  is  evidently  a  function  of  atomic  motion,  group.  Temperature,  also,  has  an  influence 
but  a  vast  amount  of  work  will  be  required  to  upon  the  atomic  value  of  elements,  a  rise  of 
develop  the  atomio  tiieory  to  the  point  of  ex-  temperature  tending  to  diminish  it. 
plaining  the  force  of  chemical  action  in  precise  Molecular  Weight  of  Hydrofiuorie  Acid, — 
terms  of  such  motion.  Professor  J.  W.  Mallet  has  made  some  studies 
Atomio  AND  Molbouulr  Weiobts. — Varta-  of  the  atomio  weight  of  hvdrofluorio  acid, 
iioTu  in  Atomic  Value. — Professor  A.  W.  Will-  with  a  view  to  finding  an  explanation  of  soms 
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peouliar  differences  in  the  behftvior  of  fino-  ceived  atomio  weight,  198*5,  being  above  that 
rine  in  entering  into  combination  with  other  of  sold,  while  the  theory  requires  that  it  should 
elements.  The  analogies  of  fluorine  with  the  be  below  that  of  iridium, 
halogens  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  ozjgen  Molecular  Weights  of  Deeipium  and  Sama- 
on  the  other  hand,  have  often  been  remarked  rium, — M.  Delafontaine,  in  1878,  described  an 
upon.  The  compounds  of  fluorine  generally  earth  having  a  molecular  weight  of  about  122, 
bear  resemblance  to  compounds  of  chlorine,  which  he  had  obtained  from  samarskite,  and 
bu6  some  striking  differences  in  the  character  which  he  called  decipia,  regarding  it  as  an  oxide 
of  these  compounds  have  also  forced  themselves  of  a  new  metal,  deeipium.  He  has  continued  his 
upon  the  attention ;  and  the  tendency  of  the  studies  of  this  substance,  and  has  been  brought 
fluorides  to  the  formation  of  double  salts,  with  to  regard  it  as  a  mixture  of  two  oxides,  one  of 
formulas  analogous  to  those  of  oxygen  com-  them  having  a  molecular  weight  of  about  180, 
pounds,  and  the  formation  of  salts  including  and  the  other  a  lower  molecular  weight.  The 
both  oxygen  and  fluorine,  has  suggested  that  former  substance  gives  no  absorption  spectrum, 
some  close  natural  relation  may  exist  between  while  the  second  gives  the  spectrum  which 
these  elements  themselves.  There  has,  there-  M.  Delafontaine  described  in  1878  as  that  of 
fore,  been  ground  for  questioning  whether  fluo-  decipia.  M.  Lecoq  has  also  announced  t)io 
rine  should  be  classed  with  chlorine  among  the  discovery  of  a  new  metal  in  samarskite,  cor- 
monad  elements,  with  the  formula  IIF  to  rep-  responding  with  the  second  substance  detected 
resent  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  assigned  an  atom-  by  M.  Delafontaine,  to  which  the  latter  pro- 
ic  weight  of  19,  or  with  oxygen  among  the  poses  to  give  the  name  of  samarium.  The  mo- 
dyads,  with  the  formula  HtF  for  hydrofluoric  lecular  weight  of  its  oxide  is  believed  to  be  less 
acid,  and  an  atomic  weight  of  88.  Professor  than  117.  Samaria  appears  to  be  identical 
Mallet's  experitnents  bore  a  special  reference  to  with  the  earth  Y;3,  having  a  molecular  weight 
this  question.  The  result  was  such  as  to  justify  of  116,  which  M.  Marignac  has  found  in  sam- 
the  assumption  that  at  the  temperature  of  80°  arskite,  while  that  chemist's  To,  having  a  mo- 
oentigrade  the  molecule  of  hydrofluoric- acid  lecular  weight  of  120*6,  may  be  supposed  to  be 
vapor  should  be  represented,  not  as  HF,  but  a  mixture  of  decipia  and  terbia« 
as  HsFs,  while  at  higher  temperatures  cUsso-  Atomic  Weight  of  Aluminum, — Professor  J. 
elation  takes  place,  leading  to  the  production  W.  Mallet,  considering  that  the  estimation  of 
of  diatomic  molecules  of  HF.  The  structure  the  atomic  weight  of  aluminum  was  resting  on 
of  the  molecule  of  double  weight,  HaFt,  may  be  an  insufficient  basis  of  accurate  experiment, 
regarded  as  resulting  from  fluorine  behaving  has  pursued,  during  three  years,  a  course  of 
not  only  as  a  monad,  but  also  as  a  triad,  ana  experiments  for  the  revision  of  the  detertnina- 
acting  in  double  atoms  like  those  of  nitrogen  tion,  in  which  he  has  kept  in  view  the  princi- 
in  the  di-azotic  compounds.  In  such  a  condi-  pies — 1.  That  each  process  used  should  be  as 
tion  the  element  presents  a  pseudo-dyad  char-  simple  as  possible,  and  should  involve  as  littie 
acter,  and  becomes  capable  of  replacing  oxy-  as  possible  of  known  liability  to  error ;  2.  That 
gen  and  of  manifesting  the  linking  function  of  different  and  independent  processes  should  be 
that  element.  This  assumption,  supported  by  resorted  to  as  tlie  means  of  checking  each 
the  experimental  evidence  brought  forward  by  other's  results ;  8.  That  each  process  should 
Professor  Mallet,  may  serve  conveniently  to  ex-  be  carried  out  with  quantities  oi  material  dif- 
plain  the  composition  of  a  number  of  fluorine  fering  considerably  from  each  other  in  succes- 
compounds,  whose  formulas  are  difficult  to  sive  experiments;  4.  That  only  such  otlier 
write  in  a  satisfactory  way  if  fluorine  be  con-  atomic  weights  should  be  involved  as  may  be 
aidered  exclusively  monad.  counted,  among  those  already  known,  with  the 
Atomic  Weight  of  Platinum, — ^The  group  of  nearest  approach  to  accuracy.  Three  series  of 
metals  embracing  osmium,  iridium,  and  ptati-  experiments  were  conducted,  of  which  tho 
nnm  has  until  recently  exhibited  a  series  of  first  series  was  based  on  the  purification  of  am- 
irregularities  in  that  their  atomic  weights  did  monium  alum ;  the  second  on  the  preparation 
not  manifest  those  relations  to  each  other  and  purification  of  aluminum  bromide ;  and  tho 
which  their  properties,  in  connection  with  third  on  the  preparation  and  application  of 
Meyer  and  Mendelejeff's  theory  of  classification,  pure  metallic  aluminum.  The  mean  result  of 
indicated  they  should  bear.  Dr.  K.  Seubert,  the  twenty-five  experiments  which  were  re- 
two  years  ago,  undertook  the  revision  of  the  garded  as  the  more  accurate  of  the  thirty  that 
atomic  weight  of  iridium,  and  fixed  it  at  192-  were  made,  gives  the  atomic  weight  of  alumi- 
644,  putting  it  below  that  of  platinum.  He  num  as  27*02.  This  is  believed  by  Professor 
has  since  fixed  the  atomio  weight  of  platinum  Mallet  to  bear  in  favor  of  Prout's  law,  which 
at  194*177,  giving  it  the  place  above  that  of  assumes  that  all  the  atomic  weights  are  multi- 
indium  and  below  that  of  gold,  which  the  pies  of  that  of  hydrogen, 
theory  requires  it  should  occupy,  while  the  Atomic  Weight  of  Cadmium, — ^Mr.  Oliver 
previous  estimation  of  its  atomic  weight  made  W.  Huntington,  under  the  direction  of  Profess^ 
it  above  that  of  gold.  The  ascending  series,  or  J.  P.  Cooke,  of  Harvard  College,  has  made 
iridium,  platinum,  gold,  is  now,  as  to  those  a  revisionarv  determination  of  the  atomic 
three  metals,  agreeable  to  theory ;  but  osmium  weight  of  cadmium.  He  used  a  pure  bromide 
still  occupies  an  anomalous  position,  its  re-  of  cadminm,  specially  prepared  for  the  pur- 
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pose,  and  the  bromide  of  silver,  likewise  spe-  bnt  is  dissolred  by  ether.    The  nature  of  the 

clally  prepared,  for  comparison.    The  mean  of  hydrocarbon  oil  may  be  determined  after  it 

a  series  of  eight  experiments  gave  112*81  as  the  has  been  isolated,  by  observing  its  density, 

atomic  weight  of  the  metal.    This  determina-  taste,  smell,  behavior  with  acids,  and  other 

tion  is  regarded  as  bearing  against  the  validity  qualities.             * 

of  the  hypothesis  of  Front,  that  all  atomic  Professor  G.  Lnnge,  of  Zurich,  has  perfected 

weights  are  multiples  of  that  of  hydrogen.  and  described  a  simple  and  inexpensive  process 

l^w  Pbocbsses. — ^Mr.  Alfred  H.Allen  has  in-  for  procuring  pure  naphthalen  that  will  not 

dicated  some  valuable  simple  tests  for  the  pres-  discolor.    Presuming  that  the  discoloration  of 

ence  of  hydrocarbon  oils  as  adulterations  in  naphthalen  is  analogous  to  that  of  phenol,  he 

animal  and  vegetable  oils.    The  methods  for  sought  to  remove  the  agent  which  caused  it  by 

the  detection  of  these  oils  are  based  on  the  oxidation.    For  this  purpose  he  added  an  oxi- 

density  of  the  sample,  the  lower  flashing  and  dizing  agent  in  tke  ordinary  chemical  washing 

boiling  points,  the  fluorescent  character  of  the  of  naphthalen,  using  manganese  dioxide,  with 

oils   produced   from   petroleum,    bituminous  complete  success.  Other  oxidizing  agents  might 

shale,  and  rosin,  and  the  incomplete  saponifl-  be  substituted  for  manganese  dioxide,  but  a 

cation  of  the  oil  by  alkalies.    The  taste  of  the  cheaper  one  can  hardly  be  obtained.  Nsphtha- 

oil  and  its  odor  on  being  heated  are  also  use-  len  prepared  by  this  process  has  kept  its  pure 

fill  indications.    If  undoubtedly  fluorescent,  an  white  color  much  longer  than  the  "  chemically 

oil  certainly  contains  a  mixture  of  some  hydro-  pure  "  naphthalen  made  by  the  secret  process 

carbon,  but  the  converse  is  not  strictly  true,  as  of  the  manufacturers. 

the  fluorescence  of  some  varieties  of  mineral  A  patent  has  been  taken  out  by  M.  Closson. 

oil  can  be  destroyed  by  chemical  treatment,  of  Paris,  for  a  cheap  and  expeditious  methoa 

and  in  other  cases  fluorescence  is  wanting,  of  obtaining  magnesia  from  magnesium  chlo- 

The  greater  number  of  hydrocarbon  oils  em-  ride.    The  crude  lye  of  magnesium  chloride  is 

ployed  for  lubricating  purposes  are,  however,  treated  with  burned  dolomite,  or  magnesian 

strongly  fluorescent,  ana  the  remainder  usually  limestone,  when  the  chlorine  of  the  lye  com- 

become  so  on  treatment  with  an  equal  measure  bines  with  the  lime  of  the  dolomite,  so  that  if 

of  strong  sulphuric  acid.    If  strongly  marked,  the  latter  is  pure  a  magnesia  of  from  98  to  99^ 

the  fluorescence  of  a  hydrocarbon  oil  may  be  per  cent  standard  can  be  easily  made  on  a  large 

observed  in  presence  of  a  very  large  proportion  scale.    The  magnesia  bricks  prepared  by  this 

of  fixed  oil,  but,  if  any  doubt  exist,  the  hydro-  process  at  Leopoldshall  resist  even  the  flame  of 

carbon  oil  may  be  isolated.    The  fluorescence  the  oxyhydrogen-blast.     The  cost  is  fifteen 

may  be  seen  by  holding  a  test-tube  filled  with  shillings  a  ton.    Sulphate  of  lime  is  obtained 

the  oil  in  a  vertical  position  in  front  of  a  win-  as  a  by-product  of  the  process  through  the  use 

dow,  when  a  bluish  *^  bloom  "  will  be  perceived  of  calcium  chloride  to  remove  the  magnesium 

ou  looking  at  the  sides  of  the  tube  from  aboye.  sulphate  that  is  present  in  the  magnesium  chlo- 

A  glass  rod  dipped  in  the  oil  and  laid  on  a  ride,  and  is  used  by  paper- makers  under  the 

tabl^infrontof  the  window  so  that  the  oily  end  name  of  pearl-hardening.    The  value  of  the 

shall  be  projected  in  the  view  against  the  dark  new  process  in  its  bearing  on  the  manufacture 

background  of  the  floor,  .or  a  piece  of  black  of  flre-proof  furnace-linings,  crucibles,  etc.,  is 

marble  or  smoked  glass  rubbed  with  a  streak  very  great. 

of  oil  and  held  horizontally  before  a  window,  Herr  A.  Wagner  recommends  the  following 
will  make  a  very  slight  fluorescence,  readily  process,  which  has  proved  very  satisfactory 
perceptible.  Turbid  oil  should  be  filtered,  to  for  the  limestone  waters  of  Munich,  for  the 
get  out  the  minute  particles  that  might,  by  determination  of  the  organic  matter  in  water, 
reflection,  give  an  appearance  of  fluorescence.  After  the  determination  of  all  the  other  con- 
Dilution  with  ether,  to  which  a  little  mineral  stituents  of  the  water,  he  evaporates  suitable 
oil  imparts  a  strong  blue  fluorescence,  gives  an  quantities  to  dryness  and  separates  the  dry 
excellent  test.  The  hydrocarbon  oil  may  be  residue  by  means  of  distilled  water  into  on 
driven  off  by  heating  it  if  its  boiling-point  is  insoluble  and  a  soluble  portion,  the  latter  of 
comparatively  low,  but  may  be  better  removed  which  contains  the  chief  bulk  of  the  organic 
and  the  quantity  of  it  measured  by  saponifying  bodies.  In  the  insoluble  portion,  which  in  the 
it,  and  washing  the  solution  of  the  soap  with  waters  be  has  to  deal  witn  consists  almost  en- 
ether.  The  hydrocarbon  may,  in  this  case,  be  tirely  of  calcium  and  magnesium  carbonates, 
recovered  pure  by  separating  the  ethereal  layer  he  determines  the  organic  matter  by  igniting 
and  evaporating  it  at  or  below  a  steam-heat,  a  dried  specimen  in  a  platinum  crucible  and 
A  good  alkaline  preparation  for  this  purpose  treating  subsequently  with  ammonium  carbon- 
can  be  made  by  dissolving  canstio  potasn  in  ate  in  the  customary  manner.  The  portion 
methylated  spirit.  The  washing  with  ether  soluble  in  water,  if  nitrates  are  absent  or  are 
should  be  repeated  several  times.  The  ether-  present  only  in  a  quantity  too  small  to  be  de- 
process  is,  however,  not  applicable  to  sperm  a-  termined,  is  dried  after  evaporation  in  a  plat- 
ceti  and  the  waxes,  on  account  of  the  large  inum  capsule,  weighed,  heated  to  a  very  low 
quantities — so  small  in  the  other  fats  that  it  redness,  and  weighed  again.  If  nitrates  are 
need  not  be  taken  into  account— of  matter  they  present  in  larger  quantities,  so  that  Uie  exiat- 
contadn  that  is  not  acted  upon  by  the  alkalies  ing  organic  matter  would  not  suffice  to  oon- 
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▼ert  the  nitrates  into  carbonates,  he  adds  to  the  arsenic  as  arsenions  acid,  is  formed.  This 
the  soluble  portion,  after  drying  and  weighing,  is  extracted  with  water  till  it  has  been  made 
a  little  pare  solution  of  sugar,  evaporates  to  to  give  up  its  arsenic,  and  the  reddish-brown 
dryness,  and  heats  the  platinum  capsule  ffradu-  fluid  containing  some  organic  matter  is  evap- 
ally  and  by  piecemeal  with  a  very  smm  gas-  orated  to  dryness.  The  residue  is  dissolved  at 
flame,  so  that  no  deflagration  may  happen,  a  gentle  heat  with  a  definite  quantity  of  dilute 
After  prolonged  but  very  gentle  ignition,  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  introducea  to  a  Marsh's  ap- 
sugar-oharcoal  is  found  burned  away,  when  paratus  for  the  decomposition  of  arseniuretted 
the  residue  is  moistened  with  water  containing  hydrogen  by  artificial  heat,  to  which  a  Bun- 
carbonic  acid,  and  weighed  again  after  drying,  sen  wash-bottle  and  a  device  for  graduating 
The  loss  of  weight  in  this  case  expresses  the  the  admission  of  the  fluid  have  been  added, 
weight  of  the  organic  substances  and  the  dif-  The  resultant  gas  having  been  dried  in  a 
ference  between  the  equivalent  of  the  nitric  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  is  passed  through  a 
acid  which  was  present  and  of  the  carbonic  red-hot  glass  tube.  Not  a  trace  of  arsenic 
acid  which  has  taken  its  place.  This  difference  passes  by  if  the  cooled  tube  is  of  proper 
can  be  easily  calculated  from  the  quantity  of  length.  The  apparatus  is  then  flUed  with 
the  nitrates  as  previously  ascertained,  and  must  hydrogen  generated  by  the  sulphuric  acid-zinc 
be  deducted.  This  process  is  not  absolutely  process,  and  the  glass  tube,  having  been 
accurate,  but  Herr  Wagner  considers  it  more  neated  to  redness,  the  arsenical  solution  in 
certain  than  others.  Herr  Wagner  calb  atten-  concentrated  form  is  mixed  with  sulphuric 
tion  to  the  necessity,  in  experiments  for  deter-  acid,  and  the  mixture  is  slowly  passed  into  a 
mining  the  solid  residues,  of  protecting  the  separating  funnel;  then  more  and  stronger 
platinum  or  porcelain  capsule  in  which  the  acid  is  added,  and  the  heat  is  kept  up  till  the 
water  b  treated  against  the  accumulation  of  a  decomposition  is  wholly  effected.  The  arsenic 
deposit  from  the  gas-flame,  through  which  a  being  collected  in  the  form  of  a  mirror  of 
liability  to  error  in  weight  is  incurred.  For  metu,  the  tube  is  cut,  at  a  safe  distance  from 
this  purpose  he  uses  a  thin  sheet  of  platinum,  the  mirror,  and  weighed.  The  arsenic  is  re- 
instead  of  the  ordinary  wire  gauze,  between  moved  by  heating,  and  the  tube  is  weighed 
the  capsule  and  the  flame.  again,  when  the  difference  gives  the  amount  of 

Mr.  Thomas  Moore  has  published  the  follow-  metallic  arsenic.    The  method  is  capable  of 

ing  new  process  for  the  separation  of  nickel  detecting  as  little  as  the  one  thousandth  of  a 

and  cobalt  from  iron :   Having  removed  any  milligramme  of  the  metal.    In  organic  matters 

excess  of  free  acid  by  evaporation,  and  dis-  the  experimenters  have  detected  a  millionth  of 

solving  the  residue  in  water,  add  to  the  solu-  a  gramme  in  urine  and  in  an  extract  from  beef, 

tion  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ammonic  sulphate  The  experiments  are  claimed  to  show  that  the 

to  form  a  double  sulphate  with  the  nickel  and  presence  of   organic  matter  in  considerable 

cobalt  present.    Dilute  to  about  150  c.  c,  and  quantity  does  not  interfere  with  the  recovery 

add  a  rather  large  excess  of  oxalic  acid,  and  of  the  entire  amount  of  arsenic, 

stir  welL    In  case  a  precipitate  foi*m,  more  Vboeta-blb  Analysis. — Professor  Henry  B. 

ammonic  sulphate  should  be  added  until  a  Parsons,  of  Washington,  D.  0.,  has  described 

clear  solution  is  obtained.  'Add  ammonic  hy-  a  method  for  the  more  accurate  analysis  of 

droxide   in   considerable   excess;    stir,  heat  plants.     His  apparatus  includes  a  worm  of 

gently  for  a  few  minutes,  and  fllter;   wash  block-tin  pipe,  suitably  connected  with  a  glass 

well  with  water  containing  ammonia ;  or  di-  percolator,  within  which  is  suspended  a  smaller 

lute  to  about  500  c.  c,  and,  after  allowing  the  tube,  having  a  bottom  of  filtering-paper  and 

precipitate  to  settle,  withdraw  a  given  portion  fine,  washed  linen.  The  weighed  sample  of  the 

of  the  clear  upper  stratum  of  liquid.    This,  finely-powdered  herb  is  placed  within  this  tube 

after  a  further  addition  of  ammonic  sulphate,  for  extraction.    The  solvent  is  introduced  in  a 

to  lessen  the  resistance  to  the  electric  current,  glass  flask,  tightly  fitted  to  the  outer  percolator, 

is  ready  for  electrolysis  or  any  other  method  and  is  volatilized  by  the  application  of  heat 

of  estimating  the  nickel  or  cobalt  through  a  water-bath.     A  tared  filter,  pre- 

Messrs.  R.  H.  Chittenden  and  H.  H.  Donald-  pared  by  allowing  fine  asbestus,  held  in  water, 

son,  of  the  Sheffield  Laboratory,  Tale  Oollege,  to  settle  on  the  perforated  bottom  of  a  plati- 

describe  a  process  for  the  detection  and  de-  num  crucible,  is  also  provided  and  connected 

termination  of  arsenic  in  organic  bodies,  which  with  the  receiving-vessel,  while  this  in  turn  is 

they  recommend  as  very  accurate,  delicate,  and  connected  with  a  Bunsen^s  pump.  The  air-dried 

rimple.    It  is  based  upon  Gauthier*s  process,  specimen  of  the  plant  to  be  analyzed  should  be 

and  somewhat  resembles  it,  but  requires  for  ground  or  beaten  till  all  the  particles  will  pass 

reagents  only  nitrio  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  through  a  sieve  having  from  forty  to  sixty 

jdnc      The  organic  matter  is  destroyed  by  meshes  to  the  linear  inch.    A  part  of  this 

successive  oxidations  with  nitric  and  sulphuric  should  be  further  pulverized  till  it  will  pass 

adds,  as  in  Gauthier's  method,  but  at  a  much  through  a  sieve  having  from  eighty  to  one 

lower  temperature.    The  suspected  matter  is  hundred  meshes  to  the  linear  inch.    The  finer 

then  treated  for  fifteen  minutes  at  200°  G.,  and  part  of  the  sample  is  employed  in  the  immediate 

allowed  to  oool^  when  a  hard,  carbonaceous  analysis,  while  the  coarser  part  is  reserved  for 

rendue,  free  from  nitrio  acid,  and  containing  the  separation  of  those  proximate  principles 
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which  may  seem,  from  the  analysis,  to  be  fibrine,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  precipi- 
worthy  of  more  extended  investigation.  The  tated  papaine.  Alcohol  precipitates  from  it 
amount  of  moisture  is  estimated  by  ascertain-  ernde  papaine ;  this,  after  being  washed  in  al- 
ing  the  loss  of  weight  on  drying  a  small  por-  cohol  and  ether,  to  remove  fatty  matters,  is 
tion  of  the  sample.  The  crude  ash  left  after  again  dissolved  in  water.  The  precipitate  from 
ignition  is  separable  into  the  constituents  that  this  solution  is  pure  papaine,  which,  when  puri- 
are  soluble  in  water;  those  that  are  insoluble  fied  by  dialysis,  has  the  composition  of  an  al- 
in  water,  but  are  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  bnminoid  substance.  Papaine,  refined  with  the 
acid ;  and  those  which,  insoluble  in  those  sub-  snbacetate  of  lead,  offers  several  distinctive 
stances,  are  soluble  in  sodic  hydrate.  The  resi-  characteristics,  among  which  are :  Litis  very 
due  still  undissolved  consists  usually  of  a  little  soluble  in  water,  dissolving  like  a  gum ;  2.  The 
unoonsumed  carbon.  The  amount  of  nitrogen  solution  makes  a  lather  with  water;  8.  The 
is  determined  by  combusti(m  with  excess  of  solution  becomes  turbid  in  boiling,  without  co- 
soda-lime.  Exposure  of  a  part  of  the  sample  to  agulating ;  when  it  is  curdy  it  sometimes  leaves 
the  action  of  pure  coal-tar  benzole  gives  the  an  insoluble  residue  in  water;  left  to  stand, 
benzole  extract,  which  may  consist  of  volatile  the  solution  becomes  turbid  after  some  days, 
oil  removable  by  evaporation ;  alkaloids,  gin-  and  a  microscopic  examination  shows  it  to  be 
cosides,  and  organic  acids,  soluble  in  water;  filled  with  vibriones;  4.  In  the  presence  of  a 
alkaloids,  and  possibly  glucosides,  soluble  in  saccharine  liquid,  papaine  acts  as  an  alcoholic 
dilute  acids ;  chlorophyl  and  resins,  soluble  in  ferment  with  an  extraordinary  energy  and 
80  per  cent  alcohol ;  and  wax,  fats,  and  fixed  promptitude,  but  the  digestive  property  may 
oils  which  do  not  yield  to  either  of  the  solvents,  be  arrested  by  the  application  of  benzoic  or 
The  part  of  the  plant  not  dissolved  by  benzole  salicylic  acid.  The  most  important  property 
is  further  treated  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  of  papaine,  and  one  which  puts  it  in  the  rank 
afterward  with  other  agents,  as  water,  sub-  of  the  most  powerful  digestive  ferments,  is  its 
acetate  of  lead,  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  action  on  meats.  One  part  of  papaine  will  di- 
as  special  tests.  The  part  which  remains  in-  gest  and  transform  into  soluble  peptone  from 
soluble,  after  treatment  in  alcohol,  is  exposed  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  parts 
to  the  action  of  water ;  that  part  still  remain-  of  meat.  Its  solubility  in  different  fiuids  al- 
ing  insoluble  is  boiled  in  concentrated  sulphu-  lows  it  to  be  used  in  a  great  many  pharmaoen- 
ric  acid,  for  the  conversion  of  starch,  etc.,  into  tical  forms ;  and,  being  a  vegetable  juice,  it  can 
dextro-glucose.  Boiling  the  residue  from  this  be  preserved  with  more  stability  Uian  animal  fer- 
treatment  with  sodio  hydrate  gives  an  extract  ments,  and  can  be  kept  indefinitely  when  dry. 
containing  albuminous  matter,  modifications  of  Report  ok  Photometbio  8tandabd6. — The 
peotic  acid,  Fremy's  **  outose,^' coloring,  humus,  committee  appointed  by  the  British  Board  of 
and  decomposition  products.  The  crude  fiber  Trade  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  different 
from  this  process, treated  with  chlorinated  soda,  standards  of  photometric  measurement  which 
bleached,  and  dried,  leaves  a  residue  of  cellu-  have  been  proposed  for  adoption,  as  well  as  upon 
lose.  Treatment  with  benzole,  80  per  cent  the  standard  now  used  for  testing  the  illuminat- 
alcohol,  and  water,  removes  from  nearly  all  ing  power  of  coal-gas,  have  made  a  report  re- 
plants the  constituents  of  greatest  chemical  commending  the  standard  air-gas  flame  of  Mr.  6. 
and  medicinal  interest.  In  analyses  of  food  Vernon  Harcourt  as  the  most  exact  and  trust- 
materials  the  compounds  extracted  by  dilute  worthy.  This  fiame  is  produced  by  burning 
acids  and  alkalies  have  great  value.  a  mixture  of  air  with  that  portion  of  Ameri- 
A  New  Digestive  Agent. — In  a  paper  be-  can  petroleum  which,  after  repeated  rectifica- 
fore  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  M.  Wurtz  tions,  distills  at  a  temperature  of  60**  0.  or  122^ 
has  drawn  attention  to  the  great  chemical  and  Fahr.  The  portion  is  almost  entirely  com- 
therapeutical  value  of  a  substance  called  pa-  posed  of  pentane,  and  is  used  in  the  propor- 
paine,  which  possesses  the  property  of  exciting  tion  of  one  volume  of  pentane  at  60**  fahr.  to 
the  digestive  function.  It  is  derived  from  the  576  volumes  of  air.  The  fiame  is  brought  to 
juice  of  the  common  papaw-tree  (Carieapapa-  a  height  of  two  and  a  half  inches  with  a  bum- 
ya\  which  belongs  to  the  family  of  the  uucur-  er  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  light 
bitace<B^  or  gourds.  The  milky  j nice  which  con-  is  quite  uniform,  the  extreme  difference  obtained 
tains  the  papaine  h  slightly  bitter  and  styptic,  by  two  observers  in  nineteen  observations  be- 
free  from  tartness,  but  with  a  weak  acid  reao-  ing  0*3  of  a  candle,  or  1*8  per  cent.  The  com- 
tion,  and  is  so  highly  charged  with  albumen  mittee  found  candles  very  objectionable  as  stand- 
that  Vauquelin  compared  it  to  blood  deprived  ards,  and  subject  to  a  maximum  variation  in 
of  its  coloring  matter.  Itfiowsfrom  incisions  115  determinations  of  22*7  per  cent  between 
made  in  the  bark  and  the  green  fruits,  and  is  two  pairs  of  candles.  Messrs.  Keates  and  Sugg's 
immediately  bottled  and  sent  to  market,  either  plan  for  burning  sperm-oil  with  a  two-inch 
pure  or  with  the  addition  of  ten  or  twelve  per  flame  from  a  circular  wick  was  found  subject 
cent  of  alcohol  to  prevent  fermentation.  If  to  sudden  variations;  and  Mr.  Methven's  sys- 
pure,  it  becomes  coagulated ;  if  mixed  with  tem  of  allowing  only  a  particular  part  of  a 
alcohol,  it  remains  liquid,  and,  after  standing,  three-inch  coal-gas  name  to  pass  to  the  pho- 
separates  into  a  clear  liquid  and  a  white  pre-  tometer  was  not  considered  sufSciently  exact 
cipitate,  composed  in  great  part  of  albumen,  for  the  work  required  of  it. 
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GoLOBOHETBio  EflTDf  ATioK  ov  Cabbon  qt  fessoF  Eggertz,  did  not  perceptibly  affect  the 

Ibov. — The  great  extension  which  has  taken  color. 

place  in  the  apphoations  of  steel  has  made  it  A  New  Vbostabls  Oolobiko  Principle. — 
desirable  to  obtain  tests  for  the  presence  of  car-  Messrs.  S.  P.  Sad  tier  and  W.  L.  Rowland  have 
bon  of  a  more  minute  degree  of  exactness  thau  analyzed  a  new  yegetable  coloring  matter 
has  heretofore  been  deemed  sufficient.  Profes-  fouud  in  the  West- African  wood  called  beth* 
sor  Eggertz  has  described,  in  the  ^*  Jem  Eon-  a-harra,  a  wood  which  is  much  valued  for  its 
totets  Annalen,"  a  method  of  colorometric  esti-  extreme  toughness  and  its  capability  of  receiv- 
mation  which  is  applicable  to  oases  in  which  an  ing  a  high  polish.  The  wood  is  compact,  very 
exactness  of  0*01  per  cent  is  wanted.  The  basis  heavy,  and  of  nearly  the  color  of  black- walnut. 
of  his  process  is  the  solution  of  ferric  hydrate  On  close  examination  the  interstices  of  tibe 
in  nitric  acid,  to  which  a  volume  of  water  equal  fibers  are  seen  to  be  filled  with  a  yellow,  orys- 
to  that  of  the  acid  is  added ;  when  the  quan-  talline  powder.  In  this  respect  the  beth-a- 
tity  of  acid  used  is  commensurate  with  the  barra  differs  from  logwood,  barwood,  cam- 
proportion  of  carbon  in  the  iron,  the  yellow-  wood,  and  red  sandal-wood,  with  which  it  was 
green  color  of  the  solution  is  cleared  on  adding  compared,  in  which  the  color  is  uniformly  dis- 
an  equal  volume  of  water.  Oare  must  betaken  seminated,  and  the  fiber  appears  as  if  it  had 
that  no  chlorine  is  present,  for  the  slightest  been  soaked  in  a  solution  of  corresponding 
trace  of  that  substance  gives  a  yellowish  tint,  color.  The  solution  of  the  coloring  matter 
The  qnantity  of  nitric  acid  required  for  solu-  obtained  by  extracting  from  the  sawdust  or 
tion  is  regulated  to  a  certain  degree  by  the  raspings  was  treated  for  precipitation  with 
sapposed  amount  of  carbon  in  the  iron.  For  a  acetic  acid,  and  the  pure  substance  was  ob- 
Bolntion  with  a  lower  amount  of  carbon  than  tained  by  successive  crystallizations  from  the 
0'35  per  cent,  2*6  o.  c.  of  nitric  acid  shunld  be  alcoholic  solution  of  the  precipitate.  The  ma- 
osed  for  0*1  gramme  of  iron ;  with  carbon  of  0*8  terial  thus  gotten  is  a  tasteless,  yellow  com- 
per  cent,  8  c.  c. ;  with  carbon  of  0*5  per  cent,  8*5  pound,  apparently  crystallizing  in  scales  and 
0.  c. ;  and  /or  carbon  of  0*8  per  cent,  4  c.  o.  of  needles,  which  are  found  under  the  microscope 
add.  When  the  amount  of  carbon  is  altogether  to  be  made  up  of  a  series  of  fiat  prisms,  Joined 
nnknown,  begin  with  2-5  c.  c.  of  nitric  acid,  and  lateraUy.  The  crystals  are  unchanged  in  dry 
afterward  add  more  as  soon  as  the  color  of  the  or  moist  air,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  very 
solution  or  the  amount  of  separated  carbon  slightly  soluble  in  hot  water,  but  readily  solu- 
shows  that  more  acid  is  required.  Too  little  ble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  they  dissolve  with  a 
add  gives  too  deep  a  shade,  while  excess  of  deep  claret-red  color  in  the  presence  of  even  a 
add  may  be  remedied  by  adding  more  water,  trace  of  alicali  or  alkaline  carbonate,  and  melt 
The  iron  to  be  tested  should  be  finely  divided  at  185^  0.  Analysis  gives  a  composition  for 
by  filing,  boring,  planing,  or  'crushing.  The  the  material  dried  at  125°  0.  which  is  repre- 
Bolntion  should  be  made  at  80°  0.,  with  shak-  sented  by  the  formula  OtsHaaO*,  or  possibly 
ing  of  the  tube.  It  is  often  more  convenient  OttHtsO«,  and  for  that  dried  at  100°  0.,  Ctt 
to  put  the  tube  in  boiling  water;  and'Speed  EatOs+SHaO.  The  beth-a-barra  presents  a 
csn  be  gained  at  the  expense  of  having  a  red-  similarity  in  many  of  its  reactions  leading 
dish-yellow  film  to  deal  with,  by  gently  boil-  to  the  suspicion  of  a  relationship  with  ohryso- 
ing  the  mixture.  Special  normal  solutions,  phanic  acid  and  chrysarobin. 
for  comparison,  are  prepared  in  the  same  man-  AonoK  of  Sea-Wateb  oir  Oast-Ibon. — Pro- 
ner  and  graduated  by  successive  dilutions  from  fessor  A.  Liversidge,  of  the  University  of  Syd- 
the  normal,  which  represents  0*10  per  cent  of  ney,  has  made  a  study  of  the  action  of  sea- water 
carbon  per  c  c.  of  0*1  gramme  of  iron,  and  may  on  cast-iron  in  the  case  of  the  screw  of  the  steam- 
be  used  for  iron  with  0*8  per  cent  and  higher  dredge  Hunter,  which  became  so  rotten  that  it 
of  carbon,  down  to  the  ^  normal  which  rep-  had  to  be  removed.  Even  on  the  most  cursory 
resents  0*005  per  cent  of  carbon,  and  is  used  examination  the  spedmen  was  seen  to  differ 
for  iron  with  from  0*04  to  0*08  per  cent,  or  the  entirely  from  the  original  cast-iron,  except  in 
lowest  amount  of  carbon  found.  The  distribu-  its  shape,  which  remained  unchanged.  The 
tion  of  the  light  in  the  room  should  be  consid-  material  was  so  altered  in  composition  that  it 
ered  in  applying  the  test,  and  it  should  be  oh-  might  be  safely  described  as  a  pseudomorph, 
served  that  a  tube  held  on  the  right  is  gener-  since  it  was  almost  entirely  made  up  of  oxide 
ally  a  little  weaker  in  color  than  one  held  on  of  iron  and  particles  of  graphite.  It  was  quite 
the  4eft.  The  presence  of  manganese  in  the  sectile,  being  readily  cut  with  a  knife.  The 
nron  oonmiunicates  a  brown  color,  which  is  powder  under  the  microscope  presented  a  mixt- 
changed  by  heating  to  100°  0.  to  a  weak  red-  ure  of  brilliant  scales  of  graphite  with  brown- 
violet  ;  ohrominm  gives  a  grayish  blue ;  vana-  colored  oxide  of  iron  and  a  few  widely  scattered 
dium,  a  weak  yellow ;  nickel,  a  green — all  of  minute  particles  of  metallic  iron.  The  exter- 
wbich  colors  vanish  under  a  greater  or  less  di-  nal  part  of  the  specimen  was  of  a  dull-gray 
lation  with  water.  Cobalt  gives  a  red  color  color,  while  within  it  was  rusty  brown,  with 
which  can  not  be  regarded  as  absent  till  dark  bands  following  more  or  less  closely  the 
the  dilution  has  extended  to  40  c.  c.  Phos-  outer  contour  lines.  The  specific  gravity  was 
pboms,  sulphur,  copper,  silicon,  in  the  pro-  found  to  be  only  1*68.  Phosphorus  appeared 
portions  in  which  they  were  tested  by  Pro-  to  have  been  completdy  eliminated  by  the 
vox.,  zxi.^   A 
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action  which  had  gone  on,  and  the  amount  of  air,  especially  when  exposed  to  aanlight.    If 

•f  snlphur  was  quite  small.    Several  notices  air  is  ezclnded  it  will  remain  unchang^  for  a 

of  a  similar  transformation  of  oast- iron  into  long  time.    It  is  soloble  in  all  proportions  in 

graphite  occur  in  the  annals  of  chemistry,  the  water,  alcohol,   and  ether,  yielding  colorless 

oldest  one  dating  as  far  back  as  1740.    Wrought  solutions,  and  produces  a  greasy  stain  on  paper, 

or  malleable  iron  does  not  appear  to  be  subject  which  disappears  after  a  time.    It  is  a  little 

to  it.    The  plumbaginous  masses  thus  formed  heavier  than  water,  is  volatile  at  ordinary  tem- 

frequently  but  not  invariably  become  red  hot  peratnres,  giving  a  vapor  which  forms  a  dense 

ana  spontaneously  inflammable  on  exposure  to  fog  with  hydrochloric  acid,  irritates  the  mn- 

the  air.    The  transformation  is  attributable  to  cous  membranes  very  much,  and  induces  vio- 

the  local  galvanic  action  set  up  between  the  lent  headaches  in  those  working  with  it.    Its 

diffbsed  s^es  of  graphite,  films  of  slag,  or  taste  is  acid  and  pungent,  and  very  persistent ; 

other  foreign  matter  contained  in  the  iron,  its  smell  when  fresh  is  very  like  that  of  nico- 

The  coating  of  plumbago  and  rust  is  negative  tine,  but  after  it  has  become  darkened  is  more 

to  the  metal,  and  hence  if  left  on  assists  in  like  that  of  pyridine.    It  neutralizes  acids  com- 

further  corrosion ;  but  the  rate  of  corrosion,  pletely.    Its  composition  is  represented  by  the 

according  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Robert  formula  CcHsNm. 

Mallet,  appears  as  a  decreasing  one  when  the  Cultivation  of  Nitbio  FEBMsmB. — ^Mr.  R. 

coating  first  formed  is  removed  prior  to  a  sec-  Wurington  has  communicated  some  prelimi- 

ond  immersion.    When  cast-iron  is  exposed  to  nary  results  of  a  course  of  experiments  he  has 

the  combined  action  of  fresh  water  and  sea-  been  making  on  the  conditions  in  fermentation 

water,  the  action  is  said  to  be  much  more  which  respectively  determine  the  formation  of 

rapid,  for  the  heavier  sea-water  below,  and  nitric  and  nitrous  acid.    When  a  small  quan- 

the  lighter  fresh  water  above,  with  the  iron,  tity  of  fresh  soil  is  employed  to  seed  solutions 

form  a  voltaic  pile  having  two  liquids  and  one  of  chloride  of  ammonium  supplied  with  nutn- 

solid.  tive  ingredients,  a  pure,  or  nearly  pure,  nitric 

A  New  Mutebal,  Beeoebite. — Mr.  G«orge  fermentlition  is  obtained  if  the  solution  is  suf- 
A.  EOnig  has  described  and  analyzed  a  new  ficiently  shallow  and  dilute,  and  the  tempera- 
mineral  from  the  Baltic  lode  of  the  Geneva  ture  low.  Under  sucii  circumstances  only  a 
Mining  Oompany,  Park  County,  Qolorado,  to  trace  of  nitrous  acid  is  formed,  and  this  changes 
which  he  has  given  the  name  of  heegerite,  into  nitric  acid-  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
The  specimen  on  which  the  investigation  was  action.  If  the  solutions  employed  are  much 
made  was  composed  of  quartz,  about  one  half,  more  concentrated,  or  the  temperature  is  con- 
and  the  new  mineral  in  the  two  conditions  of  siderably  raised,  large  quantities  of  nitrous  acid 
a  light  gray  mass,  and  of  crystals  showing  are  produced.  In  all  cases  in  which  soil  has 
a  darker  gray  color  but  exhibiting  a  very  been  used  as  se^,  the  nitrous  acid  exists  only 
strong  metallic  luster,  which  were  chemically  temporarily  in  the  solution,  the  final  product  of 
identical  with  the  gray  mass.  Beegerite  forms  the  fermentation  being  always  nitric  scid.  Soil 
minute  crystals  of  orthorhombic  habit ;  has  a  added-  to  a  solution  of  nitrite  of  potassium,, sup- 
specific  gravity  of  7*278 ;  acts  before  the  blow-  plied  with  nutritive  ingredients,  readily  converts 
pipe  like  a  mixture  of  galenite  and  bismuthite,  the  nitrite  into  nitrate.  When  solutions  which 
with  a  small  quantity  of  copper,  and  deorepi-  have  been  seeded  with  soil  and  have  undergone 
tates;  and  is  dissolved  by  concentrated  hydro-  the  nitric  fermentation  are  themselves  employed 
chloric  acid,  slowly  in  the  cold,  bnt  rapidly  in  as  seed  for  new  solutions  of  ammonia,  the  final 
the  heated  acid.  The  analyses  gave  it  a  com-  result  as  before  is  nitric  acid,  provided  the  so- 
position  represented  by  the  formula,  Pbt  Bit  lution  used  as  seed  is  only  a  few  months  old. 
S»  =  6  PbS+B'hSs,  with  some  copper.  The  With  older  solutions  the  result  of  the  fermen- 
oompound  exhibits  properties  nearly  coinciding  tation  is  apparentiy  only  nitrous  acid,  which 
with  those  of  galenite,  and  is  qualitatively  re-  does  not  further  change  into  nitric  acid,  except 
lated  with  the  two  species,  cosalite  and  schir-  when,  as  sometimes  occurs,  a  white  organism, 
merite.  a  bacterium,  after  a  considerable  time,  appears 

The  Alkaloid  of  PrruBiB. — Professor  Liver-  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  spreads,  under 

sidge,  of  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  has  ex-  favorable  circumstances,  to  cover  it.    When  a 

traoted  the  alkaloid   principle  of  piturie,   a  solution  which  has  undergone  the  nitrons  fer- 

yegetable  substance  obtained  from  a  species  of  mentation  is  used  as  seed,  it  figAin  produces  a 

Duboina^  of  the  order  Solanacea^  which  is  purely  nitrous  fermentation.    These  result#  ac- 

chewed  by  the  Australian  natives,  and  exerts  cord  with  the  fact  noticed  by  Pasteur,  that  the 

an  action  similar  to  that  of  tobacco.    Baron  energy  of  infectious  organisms  may  be  reduced 

von  Mueller  and  M.  A.  Ladenburg  had  pre-  by  cultivation.  The  nitrifying  ferment  appears, 

vionsly  experimented  with  the  alkaloid,  bnt  then,  to  exist  in  the  three  conditions  of  the 

their  accounts  of  it  do  not  agree.    As  prepared  nitric  ferment  of  the  soil,  producing  nitrates ; 

by  Professor  Liversldge,  bv  distillation  of  the  the  altered  ferment  producing  nitrites ;  and  the 

plant  with  caustic  soda,  solution  in  ether,  and  surface  organism,  which  changes  nitrites  into 

removal  of  the  ether  by  distillation,  the  alka-  nitrates. 

loid,  pitnrine,  is  at  first  clear  and  colorless,  but  Relations  of  Baotebia  and  Yabiovs  Gabeb. 

becomes  yeUow  and  finally  brown  with  access  —Mr.  F.  Hatton  has  made  some  experiments  to 
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asoertain  the  natnre  of  tbe  action  exerted  by  phooa  substanoes  act  in  an  analogons  man- 

varioQB  gaaea  on  the  life  and  increase  of  bacte-  ner. 

ria,  and  what  infloence  the  bacteria  have  on  the  Fbes  Flporike. — Fluorine  occnpies  a  pecu'- 

percentage  composition  of  the  gases.    The  or-  liar  nosition  among  the  elements  the  existence 

ganisms,  obtained  from  a  meat-extract,  flour-  of  which  is  satisfactorily  established,  in  that  it 

iahed  well  in  atmospheric  air,  pure  hydrogen,  has  never  been  isolated.    This  arises  from  the 

pare  ozygn,  and  a  mixture  of  carbonic  oxide,  fact  that  its  chemical  affinities  are  so  powerful 

carbonic  anhydride,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  ab-  that  when  it  is  released  from  any  of  its  com- 

sorbing  oxygen  and  developing  more  or  less  of  pounds  it  instantly  attacks  and  combines  with 

carbonic  anhydride,  with  an  apparent  evolution  any  material  out  of  which  it  is  practicable  to 

of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  in  the  latter  exi>eri-  make  a  vessel  for  the  experiment.    Loew  has 

ment.     Cyanogen  seemed  to  be  fatal  as  such  very  recently  announced  that  he  has  disoov- 

to  (he  organisms,  but  they  appeared  to  revive,  ered  what  he  supposes  to  be  free  fluorine  in  a 

especially  in  the  sunlight,  after  it  underwent  variety  of  fluor-spar  found  at  Wolsendorf  in  Ba- 

decomposition  into  ammouic  oxalate.     The  varia,  which  is  of  a  dark- violet  color,  and  emits 

bacteria  lived  well  in  sulphurous  anhydride,  a  peculiar  odor.   The  origin  of  the  odor  has  not 

nitrogen,  nitrous  oxide,  nitric  oxide,  carbonic  hitherto  been  satisfactorily  explained.    Loew 

anhydride,  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  believes  it  to  be  due  to  fluorine  existing  free 

obtained  by  the  electrolysis  of  water,  coal-gas,  within  the  mineral,  and  has  made  some  experi- 

and  a  solution  of  urea  and  phosphate  of  potash,  ments  which  appear  to  bear  out  his  conclusion. 

With  spongy  iron  and  air,  the  bacteria  vanished,  Absorption  of  Nitboobn  bt  Iron. — Profes- 

and  the  air  when  analyzed  consisted  of  N  99*74  sor  Ira  Remsen  has  had  his  attention  called  to  a 

per  cent,  00a  0*26,  and  no  oxygen.    Acety-  power  manifested  by  iron,  under  certain  condi- 

len,  salicylic  acid,  strychnine,  morphine,  nar-  tions,  of  exhibiting  the  reactions  of  nitrogen, 

ootine,  and  brucine,  had  no  effect  on  the  bao-  He  was  making  experiments  to  verify  the  appli- 

teria.    Phenol,  spongy  iron,  alcohol,  and  po-  cability  of  the  method  of  Lassaignao  for  the  de- 

tassinm  permanganate,  were  very  destructive  tection  of  nitrogen  in  bodies  containing  carbon 

to  them.    Mr.  W.  M.  Hamlet  has  found  that  to  compounds  in  which  sulphur  is  present,  when, 

bacteria  can  exist  in  carbdnic  oxide,  hydrogen,  working  with  a  fusion  of  a  compound  which 

one-per-cent  creosote,  phenol,  metliylamin,  me-  had  been  proved  to  contain  no  nitrogen  with 

thyllo  alcohol,  and  chloroform,  and  Mr.  Grace-  sodium  and  iron  by  hydrogen,  he  perceived  the 

Oalvert  has  found  that  they  can  live  in  strong  blue  precipitate  revealing  the  presence  of  nitro- 

oarbolic  acid.    The  evidence  of  other  observers  gen  to  be  distinctly  formed.    The  experiment 

is  to  the  effect  that  the  virulence  of  fever-pro-  was  repeated  several  times,  with  the  same 

ducing  liquids  is  destroyed  by  chlorine  and  results,  while  the  tests  which  were  applied 

sulphurous  acid ;  and  this  suggesf.s  the  query  showed  that  all  the  substances  operatea  with 

whether  the  organic  matter  to  which  they  owe  were  free  from  nitrogen.    Another  specimen 

their  power  may  not  be  essentially  different  of  iron  by  hydrogen,  which  had  been  kept  for 

from  the  bacteria  described  by  Mr.  Hatton.  several  years,  and  which  did  not  take  nre  by 

AonoN  OP  Ikoroanio  Substanobs  on  thb  contact  with  the  air,  failed  to  give  the  nitro- 

OiBouLATioir  OF  LiviNo  Animals. — ^Dr.  James  gen-test    This  led  Mr.  Remsen  to  believe  that 

Blake  haa  been  led,  by  the  results  ofa  long  series  nitrogen  was  absorbed  from  the  air  by  iron, 

of  reeearches  on  the  phenomena  elicited  by  the  under  some  power  connected  with  its  active 

direct  introduction  of  inorganic  matter  into  the  condition.    Further  experiments  gave  results, 

circulation  of  living  animals,  to  the  conclusion  both  of  a  positive  and  negative  character, 

that  the  intensity  of  the  physiological  action  of  agreeable  to  this  view,  so  as  to  induce  a  confi- 

such  matter  increases  in  direct  ratio  with  the  dent  statement  ofthe  conclusion  that  when  iron 

atomic  weight    The  action  of  salts  of  forty-  by  hydrogen  and  certain  non-nitrogenous  or- 

one  elements  was  tested  upon  horses,  dogs,  ganic  substances  are  heated  together  with  me- 

cats,  rabbits,  geese,  and  hens,  with  identical  tallic  sodium  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen,  a 

results.    The  different  groups  of  metallic  ele-  cyanide  is  readily  formed.    The  action  is  simi- 

ments — monads,  dyads,  triads,  and  the  rest —  lar  to  that  whidi  takes  place  in  blast-furnaces 

formed  series  in  each  of  which  the  increase  when  formation  of  cyanide  of  potassium  takes 

of  activity  corresponding  with  the  rise  of  the  place.    Experiments  made  with  Bessemer  steel 

atomic  weight  was  manifested  with  striking  and  other  forms  yielded  results  corresponding 

regularity.    Among  some  peculiar  features  of  with  those  referred  to  above, 

the  experiments  were  that  chlorine,  bromine,  Absbnio  in  Wall-Papebs. — ^Mr.  Harry  Grim* 

and  iodine  agree  closely  in  their  physiological  shaw,  F.  0.  8.,  of  Manchester,  England,  has 

action — showing,  however,  a  decrease  instead  called  attention  to  the  presence  of  arsenic  in 

of  an  increase  in  intensity ;  that  phosphorus,  paper-hangings  of  other  colors  than  green, 

arsenic,  and  antimony  do  not  induce  any  im-  which  were  obtained  from  the  recent  stock 

mediately  perceptible  physiological  reaction ;  of  a  manufacturer  in  Lancashire,  with  the  as- 

aod  that  the  salts  of  potassium  and  ammonium,  surance  that  they  contained  no  arsenic.    Six 

the  latter  of  which  produce  results  resembling  specimens  of  as  many  different  colors,  includ- 

those  of  certain  nitrogetious  alkaloids,  exhibit  ing  three  greens  of  different   shades,  light 

•he  onlv  exceptions  to  the  rule  tJiat  isomer-  brown,  dark  brown,  and  pink,  all  ooptained 
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arsenic  in  considerable  proportions — ^tbe  pink,  This -shows  a  near  correspondence,  as  to  essen* 
which  had  the  least,  naving  enough  on  a  tial  elements,  with  the  composition  of  the 
Bc^uare  foot  to  poison  an  adalt  person.  By  the  Indian  shellacs.  A  gom  is  also  found,  but 
side  of  these  papers  were  placed,  for  compari-  in  smaller  quantities  and  having  a  less  amount 
son,  six  other  samples  obtained  from  another  of  coloring  matter,  on  the  twigs  of  the  Acaeia 
manufacturer,  the  colors  of  which  could  hardl J  Oreggii^  which  resembles  the  lac  from  the 
be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  arsenical  Larrea  in  its  general  appearance  and  irregular 
papers,  but  which  were  whoUj  free  from  cellular  structure,  as  well  as  in  its  essential 
arsenic.  From  these  and  other  papers  which  chemical  properties,  and  behaves  in  the  same 
were  compared  with  the  same  object,  it  was  manner  toward  chemical  reagents, 
found  that  almost  auy  color  that  may  be  de-  The  Fbbezino-Point  of  Alcohouo  Mix- 
sired  can  be  obtained  without  the  addition  of  tubes. — Researches  which  have  been  made  by 
that  substance.  If  any  difterence  exists  in  the  M.  Raoult,  of  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  at  Greno- 
appearance  of  the  arsenical  and  non-arsenical  ble,  on  the  point  of  congelation  of  alcoholic 
colors,  it  is  that  the  former  are  rather  brighter,  liquors,  show  that  the  point  at  which  mixtures 
This,  however,  is  not  altogether  a  merit,  for  of  alcohol  and  water  begin  to  freeze  falls  as  the 
wall-colors  may  very  easily  be  too  bright  It  proportion  of  alcohol  becomes  stronger.  M. 
is  still  undetermined  whether  the  cheaper  or  Kaoult  has  made  a  table  of  the  points  of  con- 
more  expensive  papers  usually  contain  more  gelation  for  different  mixtures,  by  a  compari- 
arsenic,  and  also  in  which  class  it  is  more  com-  son  with  which  the  strength  of  any  given 
monly  found.  mixtures  may  be  determined  by  subjecting 
AicMONiA  IS  IIUMA.N  Sajjva. — ^Mr.  B.  H.  them  to  the  freezing-test.  Fermented  liquors 
Heyward,  of  the  laboratory  of  the  University  ctmgeal  at  a  temperature  a  little  lower  than 
of  Virginia,  has  made  some  researches  into  the  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water  of  the  same 

Sresence  of  ammonia  in  human  saliva,    £vi-  strength,  the  difference  increasing  as  the  pro- 

ence  of  the  presence  of  the  alkali  was  ob*  portion  of  alcohol  becomes  stronger.    In  all 

tained  by  observing  the  action  of  heated  oxide  cases  the  ice  consists  of  pure  water,  whoQy 

of  magnesium  upon  filtering-paper  moistened  free  from  alcohol.     Hence  the  part  of  the 

with  the  Nessler  reagent.    The  paper  showed  liquid  left  unfrozen  is  richer  than  the  original 

a  distinct  orange  tint  when  saliva  was  present,  liquid,  and  it  foUows  that  the  point  of  conge- 

but  was  not  affected  when  the  saliva  was  omit-  lation  descends  as  the  congelation  progresses, 
ted.    In  all  of  nineteen  different  cases  exam-        A  New  Theory  of  Steel. — Mr.  W.  Mattien 

ined,  of  as  many  young  men  in  good  health,  Williams  has  proposed  a  new  theory  to  account 

the  ammonia  reaction  was  obtained.    In  ten  for  the  temperabnity  of  steel.  It  is  well  known 

of  the  cases  the  amount  was  approximately  de-  that,  if  steel  is  heated  red-hot  and  suddenly 

termined  to  be  in  proportions  varying  from  cooled,  it  becomes  extremely  hard  and  brittle ; 

thirty  to  one  hundred  milligrammes  of  am-  if  heated  again  and  slowly  cooled,  it  becomes 

monia^  per  litre  of  saliva.    The  proportions  in  almost  as  soft  and  tough  as  wrought-iron.    If 

the  mixed  saliva  of  a  single  person  varied,  on  it  is  moderately  heated,  it  becomes  partially 

seven  successive  days,  between  forty  and  sixty  softened  or  *^  tempered,*'  in  proportion  to  the 

milligrammes  per  litre.    Special  experiments  temperature  to  which  it  is  raised.    None  of 

directed  to  the  different  salivary  glands  indi-  these  properties  is  possessed  by  either  of  the 

cated  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  ammonia  materials,  carbon  or  iron,  of  which  the  steel  is 

came  from  tlie  parotid  and  submaxillary  glands,  composed.    Mr.  Williams's  theory  is  based  on 

the  latter  furnishing  notably  the  larger  share,  the  fact  that  there  exists  a  definite  compound, 

and  that  the  source  of  ammonia — at  any  rate,  consisting  of  four  equivalents  of  iron  to  one  of 

the  sole  or  chief  source— is  not  to  be  found  as  carbon,  which  may  be  obtained  in  crystals,  and 

free  gas  in  the  expired  products  of  respiration  which  is  more  fusible  than  ordinary  steel,  and 

condensed  in  aqueous  solutions  in  the  mouth,  far  more  fusible  than  iron,  and  is  excessivelv 

Gum-Lao  fsoic  Abizona.. — A  resinous  sub-  bard  and  brittle,  but  not  temperable  like  steel, 

stance    has   been   found    widely   distributed  When  it  is  melted  at  a  temperature  at  which 

throughout  Arizona  and  Southern  California,  iron  is  quite  infusible,  it  is  capable  of  dissolving 

where  it  forms  a  coating  of  considerable  thick-  iron,  and  forming  a  liquid  mixture.     When 

ness  on  the  twigs  of  the  La/rrea  Mexieana^  or  such  a  mixture  is  cooled  below  the  solidifying 

"  greasewood,"  which   exhibits   the   cellular  point  of  one  of  the  substances,  while  its  tern* 

cavities  containing  ova  of  insects,  and  at  cer-  perature  is  still  above  that  of  the  other,  then 

tain  seasons  a  red  fluid,  and  other  characteristic  one  must  be  still  fluid  while  the  other  is  striving 

properties  as  to  color,  solubility,  the  color  given  to  solidify.    '*  If  the  cooling  beyond  this  goes 

to  different  solutions,  action  under  the  influence  on  slowly,  the  molecular  conflict  will  have 

of  heat,  and  odor,  of  the  gum-lac  of  India.  An  time  to  settle  itself;  but,  if  the  cooling  is  ef- 

analysis  of  the  substance,  by  J.  M.  Stillnum,  of  fected  suddenly,  there  must  be  a  *  molecular 

the  University  of  California,  gives  its  composi-  strain,'  due  to  the  inequality  of  contraction  of 

tion  as  consisting  of  61*7  parts  of  resins,  1*4  of  the  different  parts  of  the  solid  and  the  liquid 

coloring  matter  soluble  in  water,  26*3  of  caustic  portions  of  the  mixture,  the   internal   fluid 

potash  extract,  6*0  of  insoluble  residue,  with  a  movements  necessary  for  the  adjustment  of 

loss  (including  some  coloring  matter)  of  4*6.  this  irregular  contraction  of  the  different  parts 
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of  the  sabstaaoe  being  nirested  bj  the  sndden  aggregate  of  20,107  tons,  5,459  horse-power, 

Bolidifioation  of  the  whole.    We  should  thas  an  armament  of  88  pieces  of  cannon,  224  naval 

have  a  solid  with  its  different  parts  pulling  officers,  and  1,086  seamen ;  besides  six  mariae 

;  agiunst  each  other,  or  set  in  rigid  grasp,  or  a  officers,  commanding  889    marines.     In    the 

state  in  which  the  opposite   character  and  above  number  of  vessels  were  included  six 

'  fluidity  or  mobility  of  particles  would  be  ex-  mail-steamers  chartered  by  the  Government 

oessively  developed.    This  would  be  excessive  until  the  end  of  the  war,  and  equipped  by  their 

solidity,  or  hardness  and  brittleness.    The  mo-  owners. 

looular  strain  must  be  still  more  severe  in  the  Touching  the  question  of  finances,  the  most 
case  of  a  substance  which  goes  on  contracting  reliable  information  at  hand  is  that  derived 
as  it  approaches  tlie  temperature  of  solidifica-  from  President  Pinto^s  message  to  the  Chilian 
tion,  and  then  suddenly  expands  as  it  assumes  Congress  under  date  of  June  1, 1881.  The  rev- 
solidity.  This  is  the  case  with  iron."  Repeat-  enne,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  for  the  year 
ing  the  heating  process  would  relax  the  mutual  1880,  was  in  that  document  set  down  at  $48,- 
grasp  of  particles  in  proportion  to  the  develop-  992,584,  and  the  expenditure  at  $48,128,829; 
ment  of  that  viscosity  which  is  one  of  the  the  latter  sum  being  only  approximate,  ^'inas- 
oharacteristios  of  heated  iron ;  and  steel  is  much  as,  out  of  the  extraordinary  number  of 
tempered  at  a  point  approaching  the  *^  welding-  accounts  arising  from  the  war,  it  is  but  natural 
heat "  of  iron.  that  many  should  still  remain  unsettled,  the 

OHILI  (Rxpt^BUOA  BE  Ohilv).    To  the  g^n-  amount  of  which  is  not  precisely  known ;  as, 

era!  statements  of  area,  territorial  division,  for  instance,  the  outlays  made  by  the  legation 

population,  etc.,  given  in  preceding  volumes,*  in  France  for  military  and  naval  supplies.'*    The 

it  may  here  be  added  that  the  population  on  ordinary  revenue  for  the  year  referred  to  stood 

January  1,  1879,  has  been  reported  at  2,155,029.  at  $27,992,584,  while  the  total  revenue,  ordi- 

The  President  of  the  Republic  is  Sefior  Don  nary  and  extraordinary,  for  1879,  was  but  $27,- 

Domingo  Santa-Maria,  inaugurated  September  698,087.    It  is  true  that  in  the  revenue  for 

18, 1881,  for  the  usual  term  of  five  years.  1880  was  included  the  sum  of  $2,500,000  de- 

Tbe  Oabinet  was  composed,  June,  1881,  of  rived  from  an  ''  accidental  source " — the  re- 

tfae  following  ministers:  Interior,  Sefior  Re-  demption  of  annuities;  and  the  proceeds  of 

cabarren ;   Foreign  Affairs  and  Colonization,  the  sales  of  nitrates,  amounting  to  $4,000,000 

Sefior  YsJderana;  Finance,  Sefior  Don  J.  Al-  up  to  October  2, 1880,  after  which'time  ^^this 

fonso ;  Justice,  Public  Worst lip,  and  Public  In-  latter  source  of  income  was  replaced  by  the 

strnction,  Sefior  Garcia  de  la  Huerta ;  and  War  export  duty,  which,  besides  being  almost  equal 

and  the  Navy,  Sefior  Don  J.  F.  Vergara.  in  amount,  possesses  the  advantage  of  faculty 

General  Baqnedano,  the  distinguished  com-  of  collection  without  the  inconveniences  at- 

mander-in-chief  of  the  Chilian  forces  in  the  tending  mercantile  operations.''    TheTarapac4 

Ohilo-Peruvian  War,  had  been  nominated  as  a  nitrates,  just  referred  to,  yielded  considerable 

candidate  for  the  presidency,  but  withdrew  his  sums  to  the  Government^  for  account  of  which 

candidature.    Sefior  Santa-Maria  had  the  port-  they  were  worked  until  October  2,  1880,  as 

folioof  Foreign  Affairs  in  1880.  stated  above,  the  sales  having  been  effected 

The  regulation  strength  of  the  army  in  time  first  by  auction  and  afterward  by  British  con- 
of  peace  was  fixed  by  Congress,  in  1875,  at  signees.  The  working  of  the  guano  deposits 
8,573  men,  deficiencies  to  be  made  up  by  con-  having  been  retarded  by  scarcity  of  laborers, 
acription.  The  regular  anny,  at  the  time  of  transactions  in  that  commodity  had  been  lim- 
the  latest  returns  before  the  commencement  of  ited,  the  quantity  exported  up  to  June  1, 1880, 
the  war  with  Peru  and  Bolivia,  comprised  712  not  having  exceeded  40,000  tons.  The  guano 
horse,  2,000  foot,  and  804  artillery,  with  749  shipments  were  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
officers  of  all  arms ;  7  generals,  14  colonels,  54  of  the  decree  issued  by  the  co^nmander-in- 
lientenant-colonels,67m%|ors,  182  captains,  and  chief  of  the  army  on  February  22,  1880.  In 
425  lieutenants ;  constituting  a  total  of  8,516.  conformity  with  the  act  of  September  2,  1880, 
The  National  Guard  consisted  of  1,215  horse,  all  the  stocks  of  the  monopoly  office  had  been 
21,147  foot,  and  1,925  artillery;  total,  24,287.  disposed  of,  and  the  offices  established  in  its 
Bot,  on  war  being  declared,  the  regular  army  stead  were  working  satisfactorily.  As,  how- 
was  raised  to  a  strength  of  20,000,  distributed  ever,  these  offices  were  of  a  temporary  char- 
in  three  divisions,  and  the  National  Guard  to  acter,  the  President  announced  his  intention 
30,000 ;  thus  forming  a  total  land-force  of  of  submitting  a  bill  to  Congress  for  their  or- 
50,000.  A  single  number  of  the  ^*  Official  Ga-  ganization  on  a  permanent  basis.  The  issue 
zette  **  was  said  to  contain,  in  October,  1880,  office  had  emitted,  up  to  the  middle  of  May, 
eleven  decrees  relating  to  tiie  formation  of  as  1881,  $10,626,000,  in  exchange  for  a  corre- 
maDy  new  corps,  with  an  aggregate  of  20,000  spending  amount  in  treasury  notes.  The  total 
men.  value  of  notes  issued,  including  the  amount  on 

In  SB  official  report  published  in  the  second  hand,  was  estimated  at  $12,000,000,  which, 

half  of  1880,  the  navy  was  stated  to  comprise  with  $18,000,000  in  bank-notes,  constituted  an 

11  ships  of  war,  12  transports,  8  pontoons,  and  aggregate  of  $25,000,000   in  circulation:  an 

21snnches(torpedoes)— inall,  28crafl;  with  an  amount  of  paper  that  might  under  ordinary 

^^-^^_-^^^_^-_^^._^____  circumstances   appear  to   be   excessive^  but 
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which  was,  "  in  reality,  hardly  anfficient  to  represented  the  exports.  But  in  a  later  official 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  service  now  per-  report  the  exports  were  set  down  at  $42,657.* 
formed  by  the  Chilian  paper  money,  not  only  839,  and  the  imports  at  $28,226,781 :  total, 
at  home,  but  in  a  considerable  portion  of  the  $65,884,620.  It  should  here  be  remarked  that 
South  Pacifio  coast.'*  The  Government  was  in  the  latter  total  is  indaded  that  of  the  ex- 
represented  as  holding,  at  the  date  of  the  mes-  ports  and  imports  at  the  new  port  of  entry — 
sage,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fiscal  notes  to  re-  Antofogasta — $5,464,991,  and  $482,178,  re- 
place the  entire  issue  of  treasury  notes,  which,  spectively.  Thus  the  value  of  the  exports  for 
though  reduced  by  rather  more  than  one- third,  1879  exceeded  that  of  the  imports  by  $19,481,- 
amounted  to  $26,000,000,  of  which  $12,000,000,  058,  a  result  very  largely  contributed  to  by 
deposited  in  the  national  Treasury,  were  bear-  the  splendid  wheat-crop  Of  the  year  in  question, 
iug  interest  at  5  per  cent,  pursuant  to  the  The  quantity  of  wheat  exported,  mainly  to 
terms  of  the  law  of  August  19,  1880.  Great  Britahi,  in  that  year,  was  142,182,985 

After  stating  that  the  custom-house  yield  kilogrammes, 

for  1880  had  exceeded  that  for  1879  by  nearly  The  special  trade  of  the  republic  in  1880 

$4,000,000,  President  Pinto  remarks,  as  note-  was  of  the  total  value  of  $81,404,589 — exports, 

worthy,  that  such  increase  was  owing  to  *'  new  $51,088,810 ;  imports,  $80,820,729 :  balance  of 

markets,  and  to  increased  production  and  con-  trade  in  favor  of  Chili,  $19,768,081.    Included 

sequent  development  of  consumption.  in  the  exports  were  agricultural  products  of  the 

^'  Jn  the  new  territories  successively  occupied  total  value  of  $11,661,067,  against  $12,781,894 

by  our  troops,  custom-houses  have  been  estab-  for  1879;  and  minerals  of  the  total  value  of 

lished  with  a  view  to  make  the  war  self-sup-  $87,250,978,  against  $26,248,726  for  1879.  The 

porting,  as  &r  as  the  unhinged  condition  of  wheat-crop  was  exceptionally  unfavorable  in 

affairs  in  those  regions  will  permit.    With  the  1880. 

reduction  of  the  national  expenditure  to  the  Hie  custom-house  yield  for  the  ten  months 

requirements  of  a  normal  situation,  taking  into  of  1880  ending  October  8l8t  reached  $7,594,- 

consideration  the  gradual  increase  of  the  rev-  891,  against  $6,845,781  for  the  whole  of  the 

enue.  and  the  resources  drawn  from  the  con-  year  immediately  preceding, 

quered  country,  together  with  those  to  be  de-  The  value  of  the  annual  exports  of  copper — 

rived  from  the  ultimate  permanent  occupation  the  great  Chilian  staple — ^to  Great  Britain,  la 

of  the  Araucanian  territory  (which  occupation  estunated  at  from  $12,500,000  to  $15,000,000. 

renders  urgent  and  indispensable  the  passage  The  imports   from  Great  Britain  in  1880 

of  the  bill  now  before  yon  relating  to  the  were  as  follows : 

ownership  of  the  land  in  that  territory),  we         Cottonttbrics. fi^ss^TS 

have  the  encouraging  conviction  that  the  ex-         Sn*^bri'*** u&*laS 

penses  of  the  war  will  be  defrayed  without  Ktifw«yiro"ofaii'ktod*B*.' ''.*'.'.!*. '.'.'.'.***     1T6|645 

further  sacrifices.    So  far  the  Government  has         Cast  aod  wrought  iron 184,790 

not  found  it  necessary  to  make  use  of  the  bill  .j.^^                                        |&i88,soft 

recently  passed  for  a  new  issue  of  $12,000,000, 

and  I  believe  recourse  thereto  will  not  be  re-  According  to  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  StatiflticB 

quired  in  the  present  month     Neverthele«^  ^'ni^  s';rH^C?5nrre^%:K9^^^^^ 

care  and  economy  in  new  outlays  are  essential  ^  ^  |1,254,000,  a  decrease  of  $728,000  ftx)m  the  pre- 

to  the  establishment  of  our  finances  on  a  sure  ceding  year,  while  the  imports  from  Chili  into  the 

foundation  that  shall  enable  us  to  redeem,  at  Unitoa  etatea  during  the  aame  period  amounted  to 

an  early  day,  our  paper  money,  and  return  to  $««,000,  a  decreaae  of  only  |80,&)0  ftwn  the  preccd- 

mni^l^  «n,.,.^«/»«^  11      *^                  '  ing  year.    The  trade  of  England  with  Chih  dunng 

specie  currency.  ^^^  ^g^g  ^^  „  fo^^^g.  j^^^  f^^  chilf; 

ine  expenses  of  the  war,  up  to  the  middle  $io,692,ooo,  a  decreaae  of  nearly  |i 2,000.000  from  the 

of  1881,  have  been  reported,  on  the  authority  imports  of  1874,  which  occurred  principally  in  copper, 

of  the  Oiilian  Minister  to  Washington,  at  $60,-  wheat,  and  flour.    Exrorta  to  ChiU,  16,000,000,  a  de- 

000,000.  Further  particulars  concerning  the  T^^'""*^^^*?®' •  '^J^'"i**^lT'^5«iw 
»<.J  ^«K*  -«/i  ♦i,^  ,«!!«».  fi^«  ^^^^^  :♦  ^4P \^^^  Ab  the  decreaae  herem  noted  m  the  trade  of  England 
war  debt  and  the  means  for  paying  it  offwere  ^^^  chili  is  confined  to  no  single  year,  but  runs  con- 
given  m  our  volume  for  1880  (article  Chiu,  aeoutively  through  all  the  intervening  vean,  it  shows 
p.  97,  et  seq,).  Reference  may  be  made  to  the  a  steady  decline  m  the  trade  between  both  countries, 
aame  volume  for  a  detailed  statement  of  the  The  exports  to  ChUi  from  England  are  composed 

meralloan.,  etc    constitotiog  the  nationjl  5™r|SterS''^e:^"S^ihrrorS^ 

debt  of  Chill,  which  debt  was  officially  report-  of  1874  of  neariy  $2,000,000,  and  of  20,000,000  yards ; 

ed  as  follows,  on  January  1,  1880 :  wearing  apparel,  arms,  ammunition,  bags  and  sacks, 

Hemedebt |«T,T12.848  bwr,  ale,  coal,  earthen  and  china  ware,  glass-ware. 

Foreign  debt 84,870,000  leather  and  manufactures  of,  linens,  jute»,  machinery. 

Paper  mooejr 12,00Q.OO0*  metals  and  manufactures  of,  paints,  woolens,  etc. 

^^.  ,^  c.^  The  trade  of  France  with  Chili  during  the  year  1878 

Tot^i |T4,68«,8i8  was  as  follows :  Importo  ftom  ChUi,  $8,000,000,  about 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  republic  for  1879  the  same  as  the  imports  of  1874;  exports  to  Chili, 

was,  according  to  first  returns,!  of  the  total  •Jr.^A^^f  decrease  of  $4,000j000  from  the  exporta 

valSe  of  159,360,226,  of  which  $86,620,226  t.^^l^oyt^'l^'^nl^^ 

•  |2^000.000lIl  Jane,  1881.    (See  ante,  p.  101.)  ■«  follows :  Bcfined  8u«rar,  leather  and  mani^acturea 

t  See  ^*  Anuial  Cydopsdia*"  for  1680,  p.  99.  of,  woolen  goods,  cotton  goods,  meroery  and  buttona. 
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wearixij^apIMrBl,  wiDeB,poper,  pottery  and  glassware,  The  astonishixiff  development  of  the  a^cultural 

fish,  olive-oil,  tools  and  implements,  liquorB,  felt  hats,  Interests  in  the  old  mining  regions  of  Ca)itbnua,to- 

meoieines,  jewelry,  watches  and  clocks,  etc.    During  gether  with  the  fact  that  there,  on  rich  and  virgin 

the  year  1877.  according  to  the  report  above  (quoted,  soil,  scientiiioally  onltivated,  are  produced  the  same 

there  entered  at  and  cleared  fh>m  Valpanuso  637  articles  raised  by  us  here  on  worn-out  soils,  imper- 

steamers,  of  793,656  tons,  1,819  sailinff-vessels,  of  fectly  cultivated  without  the  aid  of  fertilisers,  consti- 

648,718  Umis,  a  total  of  2,146  vessels,  of  1,147,868  tons,  tutes  the  first  and  meet  oonclnsive  of  such  causes. 

The  United  States  was  represented  in  this  fleet  by  68  Not  only  have  our  cereals  been  driven  out  of  the  ad- 

sailinff-veasels.    Of  the  steamships^  86,  of  a  tonnage  vantageous  markets  of  California,  but  by  the  products 

of  186,000  tons,  entered  the  port  direct  fiom  Liver-  of  this  same  California  they  have  been  supplanted  in 

pool,  via  the  Straits  of  Magellan.    Herein  lies  the  se-  other  markets,  which,  but  a  short  time  smoe,  were 

eret  of  England's  lar^  trade  with  South  America.  our  own.    United  States  flour  to-day  finds  its  way  to 

rn,      m  tt      •                    M          V      JB  •  1  Centfil  Amcrica,  Panama,  Ecuador,  and  occasionally 

The  folio  wing  extract  from  the  offioial  organ  ij^  noched  even  our  own  country  to  supply  the  deficit 

of  the  Chilian  Government  will  be  fonnd  to  created  by  bad  crops,  unwise  oommercialoalculations, 

contain  Bignificant  considerations  on  the  com-  or  our  imperfect  methods  of  planting  and  nthering 

mAraiAlrAlAtiAnflnf  Dhili  wifb  thATTnitpd  StfttAfi-  ^ur  oropes.    It  is  not  singular  that  in  San  Francisco 

merouureiauons  ot  unui  witn  tne  unitea  otates .  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^  no  linger  used,  inasmuch  as  that 

From  the  data  ooUeoted,  systematically  arranged,  eesentiallv  agricultural  land  produces  wheat  with  such 
and  publl:ihed  in  llie  yearly  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  wonderful  profusion ;  but  it  is  very  singular  that  the 
Commflrcial  Statiatios,  it  appears  that  Chili  imported  wheat  of  California,  which  is,  as  it  were,  out  of  yesteiv 
fh»n  the  United  States  in  1856  assorted  merchandise  day,  should  have  absolutely  driven  Chilian  wheat,  of 
to  the  amount  of  $2,489,158,  and  in  return  exported  her  loiur  standing  and  hiffh  repute,  out  of  all  the  markets 
own  aflricultural  and  mininj?  prdduofes  to  the  markets  of  the  Pacific  coast  Our  mabiiity  to  euter  into  oom- 
of  the  United  States  to  the  amount  of  $8,090,899.  Our  petition  with  it  indicates  the  existence  of  questions  to 
buainess  thus,  in  that  vear,  with  the  great  republic  ag-  M  resolved  with  regard  to  low  rates  of  interest,  the 
gre«ted  the  respectable  sum  of  $5,5w,058,  an  amount  use  of  agricultural  implements  in  planting,  of  fertil- 
oeruinly  greater  than  its  commerce  with  any  of  the  izers,  ana  means  of  transportation.  These  questiona 
other  repuDlics  of  this  continent  Nevertheless,  in  the  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  requirements  of 
course  of  twentv-fonr  years  only,  this  condition  of  our  agricultural  interests.  I1L  however,  there  are  roa- 
things  haa  totally  changed,  to  the  great  detriment  of  sons  why  California,  so  fhr  from  buying  wheat  from 
both  nations.  While  the  commerce  between  Colom-  us,  biinajs  her  own  eztraoniinary  production  of  this 
bU  and  the  United  States  reaches  the  sum  of  a  Uttle  artide  mto  competition  with  eur  own,  such  reasons 
over  $7,000,000  per  annum,  and  with  Venezuela  ex-  totally  fiiil  when  we  come  to  consider  other  artades 
oeeds  $11,OOOjOOO;  while  her  commercial  relations  which,  twenty-five  years  ago,  we  exported  to  the 
with  the  far-off  Argentine  Republic  and  the  petty  re»  markets  of  the  United  States,  and  to  a  very  consider- 
publics  of  Central  America  are  every  day  assuming  able  extent  Why  is  it,  then,  that  the  United  States 
greater  importance,  our  commercial  statistics  hardly  are  no  lonti^r  purchasers  of  our  copper!  Why  is  it 
make  any  record  ot  trade,  and  thia  record  onlv  shows  that  they  have  ceased  to  work  up  our  wool  f  in  1866 
a  trifling  amount  ot  the  commerce  between  Cnili  and  we  exported  to  the  United  States  $1,000,000  worth  of 
the  United  Stuten.  which  in  other  times  was  so  active  these  two  articles ;  in  1868,  $1,948,429  ;  and  in  1868. 
and  profitable.  The  decline  is  shown  by  the  following  still  $888,600.  This  trade,  far  fh)m  tending  toward 
official  figures :  In  1860  importations  m>m  the  Unitea  an  increase,  seems  to  be  on  the  verge  of  disappearixig. 
States  had  fallen  fh)m  $8,500,000  to  $1,085,000  in  b  it  then,  because  the  United  States  produce  all  the 
round  numbers.  Three  years  later,  our  exports  of  copper  they  require  in  their  manufactures  and  ship- 
oop^r  and  ores  still  amounted  to  $1,850,000,  while  building  f  Most  certainly  not,  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  imports  of  American  products  amounted  to  about  their  own  statistics  and  the  reporta  of  some  of  the 
the  same  sum.  In  1868  the  decrease  was  still  more  branches  of  their  manufactures.  The  yield  of  copper 
noticeable:  our  exports  scarcely  reached  half  a  million,  in  the  United  States  is  not  sufficient  for  their  Con- 
or $400,000  less  than  in  1844,  in  which  year  the  Unitea  sumption,  and  it  is  necessary  to  import  ttom.  JB^land 
States  were  purchasers  fh)m  us  to  the  amount  of  part  of  that  which  England  receives  fh>m  ChilL  Ajs 
$956,052.  From  1874  to  1878  trade  continued  in  the  may  be  imturally  supposed,  this  reaches  the  hands  of 
same  depressed  condition^  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  the  consumer  in  the  United  States  with  an  addition  of 
snppoae  that  the  fiuctuations  in  exchange,  and  diffl-  the  charges  for  the  increased  fineights,  expenses,  and 
cnltiea  in  obtaining  exchange,  will  have,  auring  the  profits  of  the  first  purehaser.  The  same,  or  some- 
oonrae  of  1879  and  the  present  year,  still  iUrther  ro-  thing  vefy  nearly  so,  though  perhaps  on  a  smaller 
dttoed  the  figures  representing  tne  commercial  inter-  scale,  occurs  with  regard  to  our  wool.  All  this  is  due 
ooniseof  the  two  peoples.  In  the  tables  of  commeroial  to  the  protective,  or  rether  prohibitory,  tariff  which 
•tatiatica,  which  we  may  properly  call  a  journal  of  our  the  Government  of  the  United  States  have  put  in 
progress,  the  total  of  the  trade  between  Chili  and  the  force,  more  particularly  since  1868.  when  they  were 
umted  States,  during  a  term  of  twenty-two  yean,  called  upon  to  meet  the  expenses  of  their  tremendous 
from  184i,  is  set  down  at  the  respectable  sum  of  war  of  secession. 

$88,780,000 ;  what  will  be  the  insiffuificanoe  of  the  Commerce  is  nothing  more  than  an  interehange  of 
total  for  an  equal  period  of  time  reckoned  from  1866  products ;  and  in  order  that  we  may  become  oonsum- 
may  be  easily  calculated  fh>m  the  data  we  have  al-  era  of  the  manufactures  of  America,  it  is  indispensa- 
ready  given,  and  it  is  no  rash  assertion  to  say  that,  if  ble  that  our  products  should  have  easy  access  to  the 
the  causes  which  have  led  to  this  decay  be  not  con-  markets  of  that  country.  Drawing  a^^ainst  England, 
sidered  and  some  remedy  applied,  the  day  will  soon  as  haa  been  the  case  up  to  the  present  time,  it  is  not 
come  when  trade  between  CnDi  and  the  United  States  probable  that  we  shall  be  purchasers  to  any  great  ex- 
will  be  but  a  sad  reminiscence  of  our  oommerdal  sta-  tent  of  the  goods  offered  to  us.  Upon  such  a  basis  of 
tistics.  It  is  but  proper  to  add,  in  support  of  our  ob-  trade,  and  however  advantageous  toe  prices  mi^ht  be, 
servationa  on  this  decay,  that  the  same  is  observable  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  coinnete  with  simi- 
with  other  countries,  the  Argentine  Republic,  Ecuador,  lar  prod  uctlons  fh>m  other  countries.  England,  whi(Ui 
and  Colombia,  with  which,  at  a  period  not  very  re-  buys  our  copper  and  wool,  can  always  seU  us  her  cut- 
mote,  and  under  droumatances  much  less  fkvorable  lery  and  hardware  on  advantageous  terms,  for  flnan-> 
for  developing  and  increasing  trade,  our  own  country  cial  reasons  that  fVom  their  obviousness  it  \&  not  neoes- 
had  an  active  and  mutually  Mivantageous  commerce.  sary  here  to  state.    It  is  not,  then,  through  the  means 

The  causes  that,  within  the  last  twentv-four  years,  of  education  pursued  by  the  State,  or  the  intelligence 

have  led  to  this  extraordinary  decay  in  tne  commerce  of  the  American  manufacturer,  that  the  problem  of 

•f  Chili  with  the  United  States  are  apparent  establishing  extensive  commercial  relations  between 
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the  two  countries  is  to  be  eolved.    Let  the  manufeo-  would,  it  \b  said,  he  within  sight.    There  is,  we 

turen  beg[in  by  making  their  own  markets  aooessible,  with  a  correspondent  of  a  oontomporary,  sometEing 

and  asserting  the  principle  of  free  interchange,  without  more  tan^ble  in  the  prospect  here  than  we  have  k 

which  unlimited  production  is  simply  ruinous.    Let  present  with  the  Turks.     JBut  no  progress — we  would 

them  seek  to  exchange  for  our  copper  and  wool  upon  remind  this  correspondent  and  other  critics — ^is  likely 

equitable  terms,  as  in  former  times ;  then  may  ttiey  to  be  made  by  indulgini^  in  mere  abuse  of  the  com- 

certainly  reckon  upon  us  as  permanent  consumers  of  mittee  of  Peruvian  bonduoldera.    The  letter  from  that 

their  products.     We  will  pay  them  tor  their  ma-  body,which  we  |>ublii$h  elsewhere,  proves  their  anzie^ 

chinery,  hardware,  and  dry  goods  with  our  wooJ,  to  have  done  with  controversies  and  wrangling  with 

niter,  and  copper.    Efforts  to  augment  the  various  the  Chilian  Qovemment  or  any  one  dee.  But  it  is  mere 

affricultural  and  manufactured  products  of  a  country  fatuity  to  call  in  question  the  credentials  of  the  com- 

within  the  natural  limits  imposed  by  soil,  dimute,  mittee,  or  to  speak  of  them  ss  **  impotent"    Never 

geographicid  position,  and  tlie  grade  of  civilization  was  a  committee  appointed  by  a  more  indubitable 

eigoyed,  are  always  laudable.  vote.    Out  of  a  total  of  £82,000,000  bonds  no  leas 

than  £26,000,000  were  registered  or  dcpof^ited,  and 

The  attitude  assumed  by  the  Chilian  Gov-  £21,000,000  were  voted  on.    The  fact  that  the  bond- 

prnmAnt  tnwArd  the  hnldera  of  Peruvian  hnndfs  holders  paid  the  asi»e.s«ment  on  their  bonds  sufficiently 

ernment  towara  me  joiaers  oi  reruvian  oonas  demonstrates  how  much  they  were  in  earnest  in  the 

was  alluded  to  in  detail  in  our  volume  for  matter,  and  how  littie  foundation  there  is  for  the  at- 

1879.    Ttie  following  extracts  from  the  Lon-  tempt  to  discre<i^t  their  committee  on  the  authority  of 

don  '*  Times"  and  from  a  British  financial  anonymous  *  Mam"  bondholders.    If  there  was  any 

journal  will  throw  the  necessary  light  upon  pr^ure  put  on  the  hondholders  to  deposit  their  bon^ 

that  question  as  it  stood  in  the  summer  of  '^^^j}^^^^^^''i}^,^^J9^'^,'^''y1^''^'^^^ 

buab   i^uTOi'tvu  »     ij  ^jiu  "*-**""  ouuMiu^fM.   W4.  ^y^^^e^  It  to  be  announced  that  their  not  registering  or 

188L    It  may  be  added  that,  down  to  the  end  depositing  would  deprive  them  of  their  right  to  par- 

of  that  year,  little  hope  was  entertained  by  the  ticipate  in  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  guano. 

most  sanguine  of  an  early  dividend.    The  net  I'l^o  attacks  on  ttie  committee  are  basdess  damon. 

^I'^nu'^l  ^*''^''  '^'■^T  "^R  ""?  ^^'T"]  The  subjoined  additional  extract  from  the 

of  the  Chihan  Government,  and  to  be  applied  „^          ^e^^  by  President  Pinto  at  the  open- 

m  favor  of  the  bondholders,  was  reported  by  ^^^  ^^^  Chilian  Congress  on  June  1,  1881, 

POO  J:?"?'')^,'^?^^*^  ""''"""^  i^^^uK^^V  wUl  serve  to  complete  the  sketch  of  affairs  in 

?^^i2'AL^A^^^  ''^"'"  represented  by  bonds  ^^t  country  in  that  year : 

IS  £82,000,000.  '' 

FsLLow-CrrxzENt  or  the  Beit atb  Aini  Chaxbeb  of 

With  regard  to  the  reports  in  the  market  to  the  Deputies  :  It  affords  mc  pleasure  to  be  able  to  inform 

effect  that  the  ChUian  Oovemment  are  going  to  as-  you  that  our  relations  with  friendly  powers  are  on  a 

Bume  the  burden  of  the  Peruvian  debt  at  a  smaller  footing  of  perfect  cordiality. 

rate  of  interest,  the  truUi  appears  to  be  that  some  laxge  A  slight  modilication  which  circumstences  appeared 

bondholders  here,  seeing  that  the  committee  are  prao-  to  me  to  warrant  has  taken  place  in  our  relations  with 

tically  hnpotent  and  that  some  other  combination  must  Spain.*    You  are  aware  of  the  eagemess  with  which 

be  formed  to  protect  the  bondholdere,  have  made  a  I^™  "4  BoUyia  hastened  to  sip  a  treaty  of  peace 


minister,  we  believe,  is  inclined  to  listen  to  the  pro-  treaty  of  peace  with  our  enemies,  mainUined,  how- 

posaL  whatever  it  nmy  be,  but  nothing  can  be  done  ov«r,  the  strictest  neutrality,  notwithsUnding  that  the 

now  respecting  it  without  conferring  with  Messrs.  A.  toiice  with  Chili  subsisted  and  still  subsists.    In^oon- 

Gibbs  and  Sons,  with  whom  communications  have  formity  with  this  lofty  policy,  it  ever  showed  itself 

been  opened.    In  any  case  the  Chilian  Oovemment  disnosed  to  deny  to  our  enemies  all  favora  which  it 

are  not  likelv  to  agree  to  any  arrangement  which  could  not  grant  to  us  also.    These  antecedento.  added 

would  cause  them  loss,  which  would  probably  be  the  to  the  fnendly  attitude  assumed  by  the  Spanish  oom- 

result  of  their  promismg  to  pay  £2  per  cent  on  the  munity  at  Iquique  on  a  sad  occasion,  induced  me  to 

Peruvian  debt    The  most  favorable  estimate  by  the  think  that  it  would  be  proper  to  show  that,  on  our 

beat  judges  is  that  there  will  not  be  a  net  revenue  P«t,   we  were  not  Insenable  to  these  opncaliatory 

ftt>m  the  guano  sales  of  more  than  one  per  cent  on  the  scUons.     Believing,  therefore,  that  I  faithfUlly  mter- 

total  amount  of  the  Peruvian  debt,  and  the  realization  preted  puolic  feeling  m  the  matter,  I  issued  the  de- 

of  even  that  amount  depends  upon  the  possibility  of  cree  of  January  Slstlast^  opening  our  ports  to  Span- 

obtainmg  sufficient  guano  of  a  marketoble  quality,  ish  vesseLi.    In  conformity  with  the  law  of  January 

On  thisheadveiy  considerable  doubto  are  entertained.  12th  of  kst  year,  which  wnpowered  me  to  give  in  the 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  excitement  in  Peru-  adhesion  of  Chih  to  the  Postal  Union,  1  apphed,  dxp- 

vian  bonds  on  the  droulatlon  of  various  rumore  which  lomatically,  to  the  Swiss  FedenU  Council  tor  thein- 

seem  to  be  mostly  devoid  of  authority.    It  is  eminent-  corporation  of  our  country  into  that  convention  from 

Iv  improbable  that  the  Chilian  Government  will  adopt  theflrstof  April  of  tins  year.                               ^ 

tlie  course  which  some  ardent  admirere  of  ite  gen-  While  devoting,  as  you  may  suppose,  particulaT 

eroeity  have  been  suggesting.     There  is  no  reason  attention  to  the  requirements  of  tlic  war  m  which  we 

that  we  can  SCO  why  Chili  should  take  upon  her  the  are  engaged,  the  different  branches  of  the  public  serv- 

Pcruvian  debt,  and  guarantee  two,  or  any,  per  cent  ice  have  not  been  neglected.  ^      .      ^    ,          _        , 

to  tlie  hondholdere.    She  does  all  she  can  fairly  be  The  advancement  of  our  frontier,  both  north  and 


however,  l)een  in  the  ascendant,  and  the  price  of  the  The  public  roads  have  been  duly  attended  to  with 

bonds  has  had  a  substantial  rise.    There  b  this  much  the  sums  provided  for  in  the  wtimaies,  and  with  pri- 

to  be  said  in  their  favor,  that  even  at  one  per  cent  (if  vate  donations.    I  have  issued  decrees  giving  to  tho 

it  were  sure)  the  bonds  would  be  cheap  at  their  pres-  inhabitanto  of  provinces  some  participation  in  road 

int  market  Quotations.    Calculating  on  the  basis  ot  affain,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  improving  the 

the  vessels  enartered  and  loading,  on  their  way  or    • — 

arrived,  allowing  for  only  twenty  more  ships  during  •  a  treaty  of  peace  between  Chill  and  Spain,  alter  IUImb 

the  rest  of  the  year,  nearly  two  per  cent  on  the  loan  yssrs'  l&teimptioa,  was  ooneludod  in  1S81. 
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management  of  those  matters,  and  will  bo  a  guarantee 
for  the  logicimato  outlay  of  the  money  expended  on 
tbem. 

Important  !IApro^ement9  have  been  carried  out  on 
the  eziating  linert  of  telegraph  for  the  purpose  of  af- 
fording greater  facility  lor  communication. 

The  prolongation  of  the  line  of  telegraph  to  Ancud 
is  being  actively  pushed  on,  and  in  a  few  days  more 
the  forta  lately  constructed  in  Arauoo  will  be  connect- 
cd  with  the  rest  of  tlie  republic  by  tele^^ph. 

In  oonformlty  with  the  provisions  oAho  act  of  Jan- 
nary  14th  of  the  present  year,  surveys  are  being  made 
for  the  plans  ana  estimates  of  a  railway  from  Angol 
to  the  provincQ  of  Valdivia,  and  at  an  early  date  I  smdl 
apply  lor  power  to  commence  work  on  the  first  section 
orthatllne. 

A  bill,  framed  by  the  oommittee  charged  with  the 
revision  of  the  civil  code  of  procedure,  providing  for 
the  resort  of  cassation,  will  be  laid  before  you. 

The  Council  of  Education  is  dischaivin^  its  labors 
with  commendable  zeal,  and  it  has  submitted  to  the 
government  plans  of  studios  for  the  course  of  *^  hu* 
manitied "  and  mathematics,  and  a  plan  of  ezamino- 
tiond  for  use  in  superior  and  secondary  educational 
establishments. 

Notwithstanding  that  during  last  year  the  war  at- 
tuned its  greatest  spread  and  development,  trade  haa 
continued  its  regular  and  progressive  ooune.  The 
circumstance  of  our  having  been  able  to  carry  military 
operations  into  the  enemies'  territory  frt>m  the  very 
commencement  of  hostilities^  thanks  to  our  naval  su- 
periority, a  fact  worthy  of  being  remembered  in  every- 
tbing  relating  to  the  security  and  future  of  the  repub- 
lic, Eos,  by  maintaining  open  their  sphere  of  action, 
been  the  cause  of  trade  ana  industry  having  been  free 
from  uncertainties  and  fears  which  would  nave  para- 
]v»d  or  hindered  their  progress.  On  the  contrary, 
ttie  war  itself,  by  its  constant  successes,  has  opraed  up 
new  fields  to  enterprise  by  the  conquest  of  eztenmve 
territories  whidi  have  been  sources  of  revenue  to  the 
state,  and  of  labor  and  wealth  for  private  individuals. 

(For  treaty  of  limits,  see  Aboentine  Repub- 
uo ;  and  for  narrative  of  the  war,  Pebu.) 

OHILI,  PERU,  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
(See  Pbbu,  Chiu,  and  the  United  States.) 

CHINA,  an  empire  in  Asia.  Emperor, 
Kwang-Sa,  formerly  called  Tsaeteen,  bom  in 
1872,  a  son  of  Prince  Ch^un,  and  grandson  to 
the  Emperor  Tau-Kwang,  who  died  in  1850 ; 
he  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1875. 

The  area  and  popalation  of  the  provinces  of 
the  empire  were  estimated  as  follows  in  1880 : 


The  area  and  population  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  empire  were  as  follows : 


COUNTBIE& 

Sqnan  UteoMliM. 

P^pliUlc. 

MsDtehooris 

963,880 

404,500 

1,118,718 

286,784 

12,000,000 

liongoilfc 

2,000,000 

Thibet 

6,000,000 

BooDfTwis 

600,000 

Essc'l'urkistaii 

6bQ,000 

Cores 

8,600,000 

Total  trfbotary  countries. 

T,789.0fi8 

89,680,000 

Total  Chinose  Empire . . . 

ll,818,7fi0 

409,800.000 

The  estimates  of  the  population  of  Peking 
vary  between  500,000  and  1,650,000.  The  pop- 
nlation  of  the  treaty  ports,  according  to  the 
'*  Returns  of  Trade  at  the  Treaty  Ports  for 
the  Year  1880,''  were  as  follows: 


rORTS. 

Outoo 

TienUln 

Fooebow 

Hsnkow 

dhsnghsL 

Mingpo 

Takow  and  FSIwan 

Chlnklang. 

Tamsoi 

Amoj 

Weochow 

SvmUkWUDg , 

KlokUmg 

Woohoo 

Gheelbo 

TdiaDH , 

Bwstow.l 

Klungehow , 

PakhoL 

Total 


1 


,600,000 

980,000 

68U.000 

600,000 

272,284 

260,000 

28&,000 

180,000 

90,000 

88,000 

88,000 

60,000 

48,000 

40,000 

8A,000 

88,060 

80,000 

80,000 

26,000 


6,219,794 


24S 
179 


129 
1,980 

169 
48 
69 
8i 

892 
18 

118 
46 
17 

862 
17 

127 
10 
11 


8,995 


The  number  of  foreigners  of  each  nationality 
in  the  treaty  ports,  and  the  number  of  business 
houses  belonging  to  each,  were  as  follows  in 
1879: 


PBOVINCIS. 


cuhn* 

glyi^tnog^ , 

Bhsaal 

Hooao. 

Klanno* 

Knimfnil* 

Ktaagsl* 

Fokioi  and  Formosa* 

Cklhklaag« 

Hapeb* 


Bhsaal 

Ksasaht 

flasehoen , 

Kwmgtaiig  sad  Hsiasn* , 


Toanaa 
Kwslehow. 


Total  Chins  proper. 


8q< 


148.867 
189,282 
17«»,868 
17S,890 
108,959 
189,876 
in.6S6 
167320 
92,888 
179,946 
816,666 
210340 
674,928 
479,268 
269,928 
201,640 
817,162 
172,898 


4,024,690 


88,000,000 

89,000,000 

17,066,986 

29,069,771 

87,800,000 

84,200,000 

88,000,000 

14,800,000 

86300,000 

87,400.000 

20,048,960 

10,809,769 

9.2863n 

8^000,000 

19,200.000 

8,121387 

6,%8,670 

6.679,128 

880.000.000 


• 

KATIONALrmS. 

BoalBM 

ntpaliSlHb 

Brttlah. 

299 
81 
64 
20 

16 

•  • 

•  • 

8,070 

Amerlffsn 

469 

Q^rmsn 

864 

French 

228 

Spanish. 

168 

RumIsb 

79 

Dnnlsh 

78 

Japaneasi. 

61 

An«tr*sn , 

86 

Swedish  sod  Norwegian 

86 

Batch T 

28 

Italian 

17 

Belgian 

9 

OtliW  nstlonsnttiHi 

874 

Total 

461 

8396 

*  According  to  **  Reports  on  Trade  at  the  Trtnty  Ports  for 
Um  Vasr  1879.''  By  the  Inspeotor-Qeneial  of  Customs,  Shsng- 


t  Popalation  In  18S0,   aeeordlng  to  ofBdsI  reports  la 
Deaftaelisr  Kelchs-AnMiger;*  AprU  2^  1881. 


The  possibility  of  a  war  with  Russia  has 
caused  the  Chinese  Government  to  consider 
plans  for  the  reorganization  of  the  army,  and 
it  has  actually  begun  the  work  of  reform.  Ac- 
cording to  the  plan  adopted,  three  armies  are 
to  be  organized :  1.  The  Army  of  Mantchooria, 
comprising  80,000  men,  and  located  between 
Mukden  and  Tsitsikhar,  with  its  headquarters 
at  Mukden.  2.  The  Army  of  Mongolia,  20,000 
strong,  which  is  intended  to  defend  the  roads 
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leading  throagh  Mongolia  to  tbe  Bossian  fron- 
tier. It  is  stationed  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Kalgan,  and  is  placed  under  the  command  of 
the  military  chief  to  whom  is  intrusted  the 
defense  of  Peking.  8.  The  Army  of  Turkistan, 
numbering  40,000  men,  which  is  intended  to 
protect  the  western  frontier.  Besides  these 
armies  of  operation,  there  is  to  be  another 
army  of  about  100,000  men  which  is  to  occupy 
the  border  provinces,  and  still  another  of  about 
the  same  strength  for  the  defense  of  Peking, 
and  the  preservation  of  order  in  the  interior. 
This  would  make  a  total  of  about  800,000  men, 
which  in  time  of  war  could  be  increased  to 
1,000,000  men. 

The  Chinese  fleet  is  composed  of  the  three 
squadrons  of  Canton,  Foochow,  and  Shanghai. 
According  to  a  report  of  Captain  A.  Bocard,  in 


the  ^*  Revue  Maritime  et  Coloniale,^*  January, 
1880,  it  contained  the  following  vessels: 


VESSELS. 


2  frigates 

1  ourvette 

47  gruoboAtB 

2  Bteam-BlooiM. 
8  traiuporta..., 
1  steamer 


56  vessels. 


Men. 


1,200 
850 

4,000 

40 

270 


5,860 


Nothing  definite  is  known  about  the  reve- 
nues  of  the  Government,  which  are  estimated 
at  79,500,000  taels  of  Haikwau  (1  Haikwau 
tael  =  $1.46).  The  customs  receipts  in  the 
treaty  ports  have  been  published  since  1861. 
The  amounts  received  have  been  as  follows  (in 
Haikwau  taels) : 


YEAR. 

Import!. 

Siporta. 

OoMUBfftnd*. 

Toaaaffi  doM. 

Tnuttlt. 

T^iUL 

Aversye  for ) 
1866-1870..  f  •••* 

1875 

1876 

8,850,708 

8,904,489 
4,068,582 
4,175,075 
4.188.092 
4,842,524 
4,til7,T78 

5,113,608 

6,981,984 
^99^669 
6,848,768 
7,109,608 
7335,070 
8,268,688 

470,891 

645,961 
611.480 

570,281 
666,050 
718,447 
786,196 

211,271 

286,694 
284,814 
824,081^ 
260,181 
847,888 
249,591 

152,740 

249,0Sl 
848,026 
258,985 
278,!03 
842,796 
£86,841 

9,806,698 

11,968,109 
]£l6£921 

1877 

12,067,078 

3878 

18,488,968 

1879 

1880 

18J»1,670 

14,256,588 

In  1874  the  Chiuese  Government  contracted 
the  first  foreign  debt,  amounting  to  18,600,000 
taels ;  of  this  amount  7,000,000  taels  have  been 
paid,  leaving  a  debt  of  6,500,000  taels.  The 
home  debt  amounts  to  80,000,000  taels. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  China  with  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  other 
countries  of  Europe,  etc.,  during  the  years 
1875-^81,  was  as  given  in  the  annexed  table 
(values  expressed  in  Haikwau  taels). 


YEARS. 

Import!* 

Espoita. 

1876 

67,808,247 
70.269.574 
78,288,896 
70,804,027 
82,227,424 
79,298,452 

68,918,929 

1876 

80,850,518 

1877 

67,445,028 

1878 

67,178,179 

1879 

1880 

72,281,268 
77,888,587 

The  imports  from  and  exports  to  the  differ- 
ent countries  in  1879  and  1880  were  as  follows 
(values  expressed  in  Haikwau  taels) : 


COUNTRIES. 


Great  Britain 

Hong-Kong 

East  Indies 

Straits  Settlements  and  other  British  pos 

sessions 

United  States 

Kossla  (Odeswi) 

Other  conntries  of  Europe 

Russia  and  Siberia  via  Kiakbta 

Japan , 

Otner  eounbiies , 

Total 

He-exportation 


187f. 


Iinporti. 


20,888,000 
29,641,000 
94,677,000 

1,894,003 
2,641,000 

i,7a)^666 

277,000 

8,417,000 

866,000 


84,796,000 


2,569,000 


86,185.000 

16,408,000 

550,000 

8,805,000 

8,967,000 

12,000 

10,152,000 

4,188,000 

2,288,000 

846,000 


78,281,000 


1880. 


Importa. 


21.881,000 
80.153,000 
20,706,000 

1,187,000 
1,205,000 

2,'»r7',666 

8,M)'l,6o6 
609,000 


81,689,000 
2,846,000 


87,68i000 

16,609,000 
1^06,000 

8,995,000 
9,107,000 
89,000 
18,892,000 
4,005,000 
8,208,000 
1,06<006 


77,884,000 


The  principal  articles  of  import  and  export  were  as  follows  (in  Haikwau  taels) : 


ARTICI«ES. 


Opioin 

Cotton  goods . 
Woolen  goods 

Metals 

Miscellaneous. 

Tolal 


IMPORTS  (IZOLUSIVS   OP  BB-SZTOBTS). 

isrt. 


86.587,000 

22,600,000 

4,9»4.000 

i,1  ^2,000 

14,J04,000 


ISSO. 


83.845.000 
2a888.0nO 

^Rn.ono 

4,079,000 
18,67^000 


82,227,000 


79,298.000 


ARTtcues. 


Black  tea 

Green  tea. 

Brick-tea 

Silk 

Sugar 

MlsoellaneoQS.. 


XXPOBTB. 


i8rt. 


27,^21,000 
4.800,000 
1.8<W.0OO 

28,620.000 
2,22.\fK)0 
8,218,000 


Total. 


72,281,000 


IW. 


89,299,000 
4,196,000 
2,182,000 

89,681,000 
8,264,000 
9,162,000 


77,884,000 
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The  oommeroe  of  the  treatj  ports  in  1880 
was  as  follows  (in  Haikwaa  taels) : 


PORTS. 

Imporlk 

Exporti. 

Newehwanf  

250,000 

1.W1,0U0 

651,000 

28,000 

•  0   •  •  •  • 

8.000 

66,04a,(NlO 

7)1,00} 

8,802,000 

747,000 

1,^286,000 

5.412,00} 

8,214,000 

9,943,000 

82S000 

1,218,000 

81,689,000 

8,846,000 

i5a.ooo 

Ttontsiii 

4,240,000 

Chelba 

94,000 

Hankow 

7,644,000 

KlQkiABff 

26#,U00 

(^tnirlfWHT ...... 

RhAHi^lUll'', 

86,179,000 

fiSKw::::::.:::::::; 

lU,Ov^ 
9,1M,000 

116,000 
1,815,000 

Ainoj 

8,688,000 

SwBtow. 

1,240,000 

ij^nton  .      a ^ . . 

12,808,000 

Kianehow 

888.100 

Pftkbot 

811,000 

ToUl 

77,884,000 

Be-«zportA 

The  movement  of  shipping  in  the  Ohinese 
ports  during  the  years  1879  and  1880  U  shown 
bj  the  following  table  (entrances  and  clear- 
ances being  taken  together) : 


1879.                          188«. 

FLAGS. 

▼cHOla. 

Toai. 

VmrnU, 

Tom. 

British 

10,609 

1,907 

981 

161 

157 

4,860 

8,781 

8,126,004 
721,046 
270,682 
154,9  J5 
183,208 

4,206,ni 
809,565 

12,897 
1,501 
1,070 
128 
201 
6;B85 
2,8i)d 

9,606,156 

Omnan 

682,044 

Amerloaii 

287369 

Traoeh 

150,207 

JapaaeM 

167,902 

OIUBeM 

4,899,265 

OklftOTt 

881,419 

14,909 
6,900 

21,409 

12,260,182 
1,667,039 

17,800 
5,670 

14,578,718 

8«illiig-y«Mels 

1,801,684 

Total 

18,927,221 

82,970 

15,674,852 

The  first  attempt  to  introduce  railways  was 
made  by  the  constraetion  of  a  short  line  from 
Shanghai  to  Woosnng,  forty  miles  in  length. 
One  half  of  this  line,  from  Shanghai  to  Kang- 
wang,  was  opened  for  traffic  June  8,  1876,  bat 
dosed  again  in  1877,  after  having  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Ohinese  authorities.  There  are 
four  lines  of  electric  telegraph,  having  an 
amregate  length  of  thirty-nine  miles. 

xaze  An,  known  as  the  Eastern  Empress, 
one  of  the  Empresses  -  dowa^r  who  were 
jointly  clothed  with  the  in^erial  authority 
daring  the  minority  of  the  Emperor,  died  in 
Ibrch.  Her  co-regent,  Tsze  Hi,  lay  danger- 
ously 01  for  some  time.  Had  her  death  fol- 
lowed, there  would  have  supervened  a  political 
erins,  which  might  have  resulted  in  a  dynas- 
tic revolution.  The  selection  of  the  present 
infant  Emperor  has  constantly  been  held  by 
many  in  authority  to  have  been  contrary  to 
the  constitutional  precedents  and  religious 
principles  of  the  empire.  There  are  also  seri- 
ous irregularities  in  the  present  regency,  to 
which  the  orderly  minds  of  the  Ohinese  are 
with  difficulty  reconciled.  The  regency  should 
have  been  resigned  by  the  Empresses-regent  to 
the  widow  of  the  late  Emperor ;  and  it  was 
imperatively  incumbent  upon  the  father  of 
the  present  Emperor  to  keep  him  away  from 


court,  and  entirely  remote  firom  public  afiPairs, 
because  the  natural  authority  of  a  father  and 
the  homage  of  a  subject  are,  according  to  Ohi- 
nese conceptions,  absolntely  incompatible. 

The  controversy  with  Russia  regarding  the 
restoration  to  Ohina  of  the  province  of  Hi,  and 
its  capital,  Eu^ja,  seemed  likely  in  the  summer 
of  1880  to  result  in  a  war,  which  would  have 
proved  most  disastrous  to  China.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  Marquis  Tseng  and  of  Oolonel  (Gor- 
don barely  prevented  the  war  party,  headed 
by  Prince  Oh^un,  the  father  of  the  Emperor, 
and  by  Tso-Tsung-t^ang,  Grovemor-General  of 
Eastern  Turkistan,  and  reputed  subjugator  of 
Eashgaria,  from  plunging  their  country  into 
the  unequal  conflict  The  moderate  progressist 
party,  which  exerted  its  influence  in  favor  of 
peace,  althou^  it  was  led  by  the  most  eminent 
statesmen  of  Ohina— Oh^un's  brother.  Prince 
Kung,  and  the  great  Viceroy,  Li-Hung-ohang 
— and  had  more  moral  weight  among  the  man- 
darins, lacked  the  power  and  prestige  which 
the  support  of  the  Empresses-regent  gave  their 
opponents.  The  warnings  of  Gordon  and  Tseng 
sustained  the  peace  party,  and  prevented  a  col? 
lision  tAer  the  r^ection  of  the  Treaty  of  Liva- 
dia*  The  Government  remitted  the  sentence 
of  Ohung-how,  the  negotiator  of  the  repudiated 
treaty,  who  had  been  condemned  to  death, 
and  expressed  its  willingness  Co  resume  nego- 
tiations. Russia  was  reluctant  to  redeem  her 
promise  to  retire  from  the  occupied  province 
whenever  the  Ohinese  Government  was  in  a 
position  to  govern  it,  without  some  substantial 
recompense.  The  contingency  of  Ohina's  re- 
asserting her  sovereignty  in  Turkistan  seemed 
remote  at  the  time  when  Russian  troops  occu- 
pied KuHa.  The  Russian  Government  were 
apparently  desirous  that  China,  without  having 
a  cause  which  would  appear  reasonable  to  Eu- 
rope, should  be  provoked  into  commencing 
hostilities.  This  would  enable  the  Russians 
to  seize  upon  a  strip  of  the  Oorean  coast,  which 
would  give  the  Muscovite  Empire  the  coveted 
maritime  foothold  on  the  Pacific. 

The  failure  of  the  Marquis  Tseng  to  obtain 
satisfactory  terms,  which  the  folly  of  bis 
predecessor  and  the  indifference  of  Russia  ren- 
dered extremely  difficult,  brought  the  martial 
element  tmin  to  the  front  in  the  winter  of 
1880-'81.  If  Russia  had  the  intention  of  harry- 
ing Ohina  into  a  declaration  of  war,  she  defeated 
her  purpose  by  her  own  active  preparations 
for  tne  encounter.  For  it  was  the  dread  of  her 
naval  power  displayed  on  the  sea-coast,  and  the 
appreciation  of  her  superior  military  strength, 
which  enabled  peaceful  counsels  to  prevail 
again  at  Peking. 

Troops  were  sent  forward  toward  the  firon- 
tier.  The  fire-eating  Tso,  who  had  the  credit 
of  having  reconquered  tite  dominion  of  Ya- 
koob  Beg,  although  he  had  actually  contributed 
nothing  toward  the  achievement,  and  who  was 
one  of  the  loudest  denunciators  of  the  Treaty 
of  Livadia,  was  summoned  to  Peking  to  add  his 
support  to  Prince  Oh^un  and  the  war  party. 
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The  Chinese  troops  in  Central  Asia  were  under  the  taot  of  the  Chinese  plenipotentiary  in  8t 
the  nominal  command  of  Lin-Chang-yo.  who  Petersbnrg,  brooght  the  international  difficul- 
had  his  headquarters  at  Kashgar,  and  had  from  ty  to  a  peacefnl  issue.  By  ttie  Treaty  of  St.  Pe- 
20,000  to  80,000  men  in  his  own  command,  tersburg,  Russia  consented  to  restore  nearly 
B€»sides  these  there  were  about  80,000  troops  the  whole  of  the  territory  in  dispute,  including 
giurrisoned  iu  Soongaria,  or  engaged  in  main-  the  important  Tekes  Valley,  which  Chung- 
tdining  the  long  lines  of  communication  be-  how  had  agreed  to  surrender,  and  the  com- 
tween  Kadhgar  and  Kansu,  under  command  of  mand  of  the  passes  of  the  Tien-shan.  China 
Gknerals  Einshnn  and  Liu-Chang-yo.  There  agreed  to  pay  to  the  Russian  Government  a 
were  large  numbers  of  disbanded  soldiers  till-  large  sum  as  an  indemnity  for  the  cost  of  paci- 
ing  the  soil,  to  furnish  supplies  to  the  troops,  fying  and  occupying  the  province.  The  other 
The  Government  was  concentrating  troops  at  stipulations  look  toward  the  improvement  of 
Shan-Hai-Ewan.  The  military  efficiency  of  commercial  relations  and  the  extension  of  the ' 
the  troops  which  the  Government  in  its  igno-  overland  commerce,  and  their  effect  is  likely 
ranee  was  prepared  to  put  against  trained  to  be  for  some  time  to  come  simply  a  moru 
European  soldiery  was  contemptible.  They  one.  The  abatement  of  the  jealousy  and  en- 
lacked  the  first  elements  of  tactical  training,  mity  with  which  Russians  are  regarded  by  the 
and  were  armed  for  the  most  part  with  worth-  Chinese  may  be  effected  by  a  conciliatory  pol- 
less  matchlocks.  The  Russians  with  a  few  icy,  and  the  knowledge  of  Russia's  military 
thousand  men  could  have  cut  off  the  army  of  strength  might  influence  the  Chinese  Govern- 
60,000  troops  in  farther  Eansu,  and  the  new  ment  without  a  breach  of  friendship ;  whereas 
dominion  from  all  communication  with  China,  a  war  would  result  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
and  wonld  have  had  them  entirely  at  their  dynasty,  and  leave  no  means  of  resisting  the 
mercy.  purposes  of  Russia  which  would  be  permitted 

General  Gordon,  who  had  been  summoned  by  other  powers,  and  would  excite  an  animos- 

by  the  Government  to  advise  them  in  their  ity  which  would  rankle  for  generationa  in  tiie 

difficulties,  discovered  that  the  Chinese  had  hearts  of  the  people.    A  friendly  Chinese  Gov- 

deoeived  themselves  as  to  their  boasted  prog-  emment  may  permit  the  Russians  to  establish 

ress  in  the  roilitaiy  art.     The  superficial  ac*  themselves  in  the  really  independent  Corea. 

quirements  of  the  most  recent  improvements  of  But  the  project  of  commercial  supremacy  in 

military  science — torpedoes,  gunboats,  steam-  Eastern  Asia,  which  is  the  practical  object  of 

transports,  heavy  artillery,  modern  fortifica-  Russia  in  advancing  eastward  in  the  interior 

tions,  rifle-practice,  etc. — only  deluded  them  and  in  seeking  to  establish  stations  on  the  Pa- 

into  the  belief  that  they  were  on  a  par  with  citic  sea-board,  would  be  defeated  entirely  by 

European  countries,  when  their  military  or-  an  embittered  conflict  with  the  Chinese  people, 
ganization  was  really  as  defective  and  primitive        The  fleet  which  Russia  concentrated  at  Vla- 

as  before.    Gordon  left  with  Li-Huog-chang,  divostock  at  the  critical  stage  of  the  Eulja  ne- 

as  he  returned  to  Europe,  a  memorandum  upon  gotiations  was  the  most  powerful  ever  sent  to 

the  military  power  of  China,  and  the  best  mode  the  Eastern  seas.    Uad  hostilities  broken  out, 

of  its  development   lie  advises  the  retention  of  the  two  northern  provinces  of  Corea  wonld 

the  old  system  of  tactics  and  organization,  as  probably  have  been  occupied  by  the  Rusdans, 

better  suited  to  the  character  of  the  people.  He  giving  them  a  position  on  the  Yellow  8ea 

warns  the  Chinese  that  they  can  not  stand  up  be-  which  would  always  be  within  easy  striking 

fore  solid  bodies  of  European  soldiery,  ana  ad-  distance  of  the  capital  and  northern  ports  of 

vises  them  never  to  attempt  pitched  battles.  China,  besides  the  much-desired  harbor  of  Tung 

They  should  cultivate  skirmishing;   and,  with  Hing,  better  known  under  the  Rusdan  name 

their  facility  in  throwing  up  earUi-works,  and  of  Port  Lazareff.    The  harbor  of  Port  Lazareff 

power  of  quick  movement  unhampered  by  pack  on  the  8ea  of  Japan  is  one  of  th6  finest  in  the 

and  baggage,  they  might  by  their  numbers,  world,  being  perfectly  sheltered  and  oontain- 

frugality,  and  hardihood,  harass  and  wear  out  ing  anchoring-ground  for  any  number  of  ves- 

an  enemy  with  whom  they  could  never  cope  in  sels  of  the  deepest  draught.    It  lies  only  about 

regular  warfare.     Their  naval  defenses  should  one  hundred  miles  south  of  the  Tumen  River, 

consist  of  numerous  and  small  armed  craft,  and  which  divides  Corea  from  Russian  Tartary. 

plenty  of  small  and  cheap  torpedoes.  The  army  Russian  statesmen  have  desired  for  generations 

should  be  armed  with  breech-loading  rifles,  and  to  secure  a  harbor  which  should  be  open  all 

should  not  attempt  to  handle  heavy  fleld-guns  or  the  year  round  on  the  Pacific,  and  have  already 

be  burdened  with  any  equipments  which  would  been  disappointed  in  two  which  have  been 

hinder  its  movements  in  the  skirmishing  tactics  tried.    This  port,  which  lies  at  their  door,  and 

of  irregular  warfare  on  which  it  must  rely,  can  be  annexed  at  any  time  without  a  blow 

*^  China  needs,*^  he  concluded,  *^  no  Europeans  and  with  small  risk  of  serious  complications, 

or  foreigners  to  help  her  in  carrying  out  this  answers  perfectly  the  commercial  ana  strategic 

programme.    If  she  can  not  carry  out  what  reouirements. 
IS  recommended  herself,  no  one  else  can."  The  Treaty  of  8t.  Petersburg,  by  which  the 

The  moderation  and  election  of  a  pacific  retrocession  of  Eulja  to  China  was  accorded, 

policy  on  the  part  of  Russia,  no  less  than  the  secured  to  Russia  in  return  extended  comroer- 

influence  of  the  wiser  Chinese  statesmen  and  cial  privileges  in  China.    The  development  of 
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oa  aoti^e  overland  trade  with  the  Ohineee  Em-  the  Chinese  navy  by  Armstrong  in  the  sum* 
pire  is  the  only  peaceable  object  which  would  mer.  Like  the  nine  which  had  before  been 
yield  adeqnate  returns  for  the  Russian  opera-  famished,  they  are  of  diminative  size,  and  are 
tions  in  Central  Asia.  The  monopoly  of  the  entirely  onarmored ;  bat,  unlike  the  rest  of 
Chinese  trade  has  been  one  of  the  traditional  the  fleet,  they  carry  large  guns  of  a  penetra- 
aims  of  the  Russian  Government.  The  new  tive  power  only  equaled  by  those  of  the  huge 
treaty  opens  another  free  passage  through  the  new  English  and  Italian  ironclads.  They  are 
Great  Wall  besides  Kalgan,  which  has  been  the  fleeter  than  any  armored  craft ;  are  so  small 
terminus  of  the  Russian  caravans  for  two  ban-  that  they  can  not  be  easily  hit,  and  if  hit  are 
dred  years.  The  new  entrance  at  Souchow,  not  likely  to  be  disabled,  as  tiieir  vulnerable 
near  the  western  end  of  the  Great  Wall,  will  parts  are  under  water, 
not  probably  transfer  the  business  of  the  old  The  clearing  out  of  the  obstructed  water- 
route  to  that  town,  but  will  open  up  a  new  ways  of  the  metropolitan  province  has  been 
trade  of  uncertain  value.  The  Russians  will  undertaken  at  the  instigation  of  Tso-Tsung- 
not  be  allowed  to  conduct  their  caravans  be-  t^ang,  who  proposes  to  employ  several  thousand 
yoad  Souchow,  but  will  have  consular  repre-  veteran  soldiers  on  the  work.  Prince  Ch'un 
sentatives  in  that  place,  in  Turf  an,  and  at  other  and  Li-Hung-chang  supported  their  political 
points.  The  country  which  is  commercially  opponent  in  this  costly  but  necessary  iroprove- 
iributary  to  the  new  route  is  not,  however,  ment.  The  net- work  of  rivers  which  intersect 
one  of  very  rich  resources.  Souchow  lies  west  this  part  of  China  flow  through  the  vast  allu- 
of  the  province  of  Kansu  and  within  trading  vial  plain  with  a  current  so  duggish  that  they 
distance  of  Enlja,  Kashgaria,  and  the  neighbor-  become  filled  with  silt  if  they  are  not  periodic- 
ing  states.  The  portion  of  the  province  of  Hi  ally  dredged  out.  Neglect  to  do  this  for  many 
which  was  retained  by  Rassia  is  a  tract  which  years  past  has  occasioned  frequent  and  destruc- 
had  been  colonized  by  Russian  subjects.    I&  tive  inundations. 

extends   from  the  post  Boro-Kudzir  to  the  The   Chinese   Government  seem   to  have 

river  Kargos,  being  the  northwest  abutting  grown  more  earnest  in  their  efforts  to  suppress 

corner  of  the  Kulja  district.    The  indemnity  the  opium-vice.    In  England  a  growing  popn- 

pliable  by  China  is  ten  million  rubles.    The  lar  sentiment  demands  the  stoppage  of  tneln- 

oommon  frontier  between  the  Chinese  anl  dian  supplies  of  the  drug.  A  smaller  proportion 

BoMian  domiuions,  extending  from  Eashgaria  of  the  opium  consumed  in  China  comes  from 

in  the  west  to  the  river  Tnmen-Dham  in  the  India  than  has  been  commonly  supposed.     In 

east,  has  a  length  of  nearly  five  thousand  miles.  Western  China,  where  the  habit  is  almost  uni- 

The  difficulties  experienced  in  transporting  versal  and  is  indulged  in  openly,  the  entire  sup- 
troops  and  preparing  for  the  Russian  invasion  ply  is  locally  produced,  and  in  the  eastern  prov- 
wbich  seemed  imminent  during  certain  stages  moes  the  lower  classes  use  the  coarser  Chinese 
of  the  Kulja  controversy,  have  had  the  effect  product.    In  Eastern  Sze-Chuen,  Ewei-Chow, 
of  arousing  the  practical  administrators  in  China  and  Southwestern  Hu-Pei,  and  other  parts  of 
to  the  necessity  of  disregarding  the  prejudices  the  west,  there  is  an  enormous  production, 
of  the  court  and  the  academy  against  rail-  larger  considerably  than  is  reported  to  the  Gov- 
roads  and  telegraphs,  and  of  providing  their  emment    The  province  of  Yunnan  has  been 
oonntry  with  the  defensive  advantages  of  mod-  restored  to  cultivation,  the  leading  crop  being 
em  means  of  transport  and  communication,  a  winter  growth  of  poppies.    A  large  contra- 
Apart  from  the  conservative  opposition  to  bar-  band  trade  is  carrieu  on  with  the  eastern  prov- 
barian  innovations,  there  have  been  physical  inces.     In  Eastern  China  also  there  are  opium 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  utilization  of  the  districts  on  the  border-land  of  Chihli,  Ho-Nan, 
telegraph  by  the  Chinese,  owing  to  the  com-  Shantung,  and  Eiang-Su.    The  crop  is  seven 
plexity  of  their  alphabet.    This  difficulty  would  tiroes  as  remunerative  as  grain,  but  is  less  sure. 
be  removed  by  the  adoption  of  the  autograph-  In  famine  years  the  officios  sometimes  destroy 
io  system,  or  still  better  by  the  employment  of  the  poppy-crops  according  to  law,  but  at  other 
the  telephone,  the  improvements  in  which  in-  times  there  is  usually  no  interference  with  the 
■tmment  are  watched  with  great  interest  in  culture.    In  the  treaty  recently  concluded  with 
China.    The  Government  has  authorized  Li-  Russia,  as  in  the  commercial  treaty  with  the 
Hong-chang  to  construct  a  telegraph  from  United  States,  the  Chinese  Government  in- 
Peking  to  Tientsin  and  Shanghai.    The  Gov-  serted  a  clause  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
ernment  has  also  taken  into  consideration  a  opium.    These  provisions  indicate  an  intention 
project,  approved  by  the  principal  officers  of  to  reopen  the  subject  of  the  Indian  imports  of 
the  army,  to  build  a  railroad  from  the  capital  opium,  either  with  the  design  of  stamping  out 
to  the  port  of  Tientsin,  seventy  miles  distant,  the  vice,  or  of  preventing  India  from  draining 
and  thence  to  the  Yangtse  River,*  five  hundred  from  China  through  the  opinm  monopoly  sums 
miles  fiuther  south.    The  latter  section,  if  the  huge  enough  in  the  aggregate  to  pay  .a  large 
plan  is  adopted,  can  not  probably  be  under-  proportion  of  the  enormous  expenses  of  her 
taken  soon  in  the  present  state  of  the  imperial  government.     The  reports  of  the  trade  for 
finances,  at  least  not  until  the  Russian  indem-  1879  show  that  the  imports  were  lai^r  than  in 
nity  is  cleared  off.  any  previous  year,  and  about  16  per  cent  in 

Two  additional  gunboats  were  completed  for  excess  of  those  of  the  preceding  year,  being 
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82,927  picnls  in  all  (1  picul=:188i  lbs.).    There  BritiBh  cotton-millers  for  this  important  trade 

were  2,300  picals  of  Persian  opiam,  which  which  the  high  reputation  of  their  goods  places 

has  been  mach  used  of  late  years  to  mix  with  within  their  grasp.    The  import  of  American 

the  other  sorts.    The  rest  of  the  importation  drillings  fell  off  from  688,000  pieces  in  1879  to 

was  exclusively  of  Indian  production.   The  do-  172,000  pieces  in  1880,  while  British  drills  rose 

mestic  product,  whether  the  culture  is  for-  from  887,000  pieces  in  1879  to  628,000  pieces  in 

bidden,  connived  in,  or  encouraged  by  the  1880.  American  sheetings  continue  in  demand 

local  authorities,  is  eaual  to  the  total  imports  at  prices  which   tempt  American  exporters; 

several  times  multiplied,  and  acquires  larger  but  they  are  being  imitated  and  undersold  by  an 

proportions  annually.    The  Treaty  of  Tientsin  inferior  Laocashire  fabric.    The  warning  given 

tized  the  maximum  tariff  which  the  Chinese  by  the  marked  preference  of  the  consumers  for 

(Government  might  impose  upon  Indian  opium,  unadulterated  goods  in  the  years  of  American 

Cliina  has  persistently  endeavored  to  obtain  the  competition    has    been    heeded  in   England, 

rescission  of  this  clause.    The  income  derived  There   was   a   much  smaller   proportion  of 

by  the  Indian  Government  from  the  monopoly  heavily  sized   goods  imported  into  China  in 

of  the  opium  manufacture  has  increased  mean-  1880  than  in  previous  years.      The  importa- 

while  from  £4,000,000  to  £9«000,000,  and  the  tion  of  the  Manchester  staples,  gray  shirtings 

cultivation  of  opium  in  India  is  still  spread-  and  T-cloths,  in  which  there  has  never  been 

ing.  Finaocial  considerations,  supported  by  the  any    competition,    increased    from   8,180,000 

usages  of  international  law,  would  explain  and  pieces   in  1865  to  7,519,000   pieces  in  1875, 

justify  China^s  attitude  in  demanding  the  re-  and  8,260,000  pieces  in  1880,  while  the  prices 

moval  of  the  restriction  upon  her  right  to  have  fallen. 

regulate  her  own  tariff.  There  are  evidences,  CHLGROPHYLs  Physiolooioal  Functidii 
however,  of  sincerity  in  the  present  efforts  of.  The  conversion  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
of  the  Chinese  authorities  to  discourage  and  atmosphere  into  living  protoplasm  in  the  green 
gradually  exterminate  the  pernicious  habit  of  organs  of  plants  may  be  considered  the  start- 
opium-smoking.  The  Indian  traffic  might  ing-point  of  animate  nature.  The  first  living 
properly  engage  their  attention  pre-eminently  orgsmisms  which  appeared  upon  the  planet 
on  account  of  the  spread  of  the  vice  among  the  must  have  been  chlorophy I- containing  plants, 
respectable  classes,  who  use  the  Indian-grown  All  the  phenomena  of  life  are  consequent  and 
article  only.  The  number  of  persons  in  China  dependent  upon  the  constructive  operations 
who  suffer  from  the  opium-habit  is  estimated  by  which  the  primary  gases  and  their  simple 
by  the  inspector-general  of  customs,  Mr.  Hart,  compounds  are  transformed  into  highly  oom- 
nt  not  over  2,000,000,  or  f  of  one  per  cent  of  plex  substances  within  the  bodies  of  plants, 
the  total  population.  The  Secretary  of  State  chief  of  which  is  the  formation  of  hyorocar- 
of  China  recently  addressed  a  letter  to  the  bona  by  the  leaves.  Aniihals,  and  the  few 
British  Government,  in  which  he  described  the  plants  which  are  without  chlorophy],  only  sub- 
pernicious  effects  of  the  traffic.  There  are  sist  by  the  destruction  and  resolution  into 
indications  that  when  the  demand  to  rescind  their  lifeless  elements  of  the  substances  thus 
the  oppressive  clause  in  the  treaty  with  Great  built  np  by  green  plants.  The  nature  of  this 
Britain  is  urged,  the  power  of  public  opinion  primary  and  fundamental  process  in  the  chem- 
in  England  will  compel  its  abrogation,  notwith-  istry  of  life  is  a  mystery.  The  green  coloring 
standing  the  grave  problem  in  the  finances  of  matter  of  the  leaves  has  seemed  to  be  the  chief 
India,  from  one  sixth  to  one  third  of  whose  agent  in  vegetable  alimentation,  and  its  action 
revenues  are  drawn  from  this  ignoble  traffic.  seems  to  be  excited  by  the  sunlight.  The 
The  total  foreign  commerce  of  China  in  1880,  results  of  the  German  botanist  Pringsheim, 
as  returned  at  the  treaty  ports,  was  157,000,*  who  has  devoted  several  years  to  an  investi- 
000  taels,  a  larger  amount  than  ever  before  gation  of  the  office  of  chlorophyl,  even  if  his 
reached.  The  share  of  the  British  Empire  theoretical  deductions  are  not  conclusive  in  all 
amounted  to  at  least  120,000,000  taels,  and  points,  throw  a  new  light  upon  the  properties 
that  of  Great  Britain  alone  to  49,000,000.  The  and  action  of  chlorophyl  and  substantially  for- 
proportion  of  the  carrying  trade  conducted  in  ward  the  solution  of  the  greatest  problem  of 
British  ships  is  as  great,  78  per  cent  of  the  organic  chemistry. 

exports  and  imports  being  carried  in  British  Careful  observations  of  the  optical  proper- 
bottoms.  The  coastwise  trade,  40  per  cent  of  ties  of  chlorophyl  confirmed  the  findings  of 
which  was  once  done  by  American  vessels,  is  previous  investigators.  Chlorophyl  solutions 
DOW  equally  divided  between  native  and  Brit-  of  various  degrees  of  density  were  found  by 
ish  craft.  The  extraordinary  quantities  of  spectroscopic  analysis  to  absorb  the  blue  and 
American  cottons  brought  into  China  in  1878  violet  rays  in  a  much  greater  measure  than  the 
and  1879,  which  caused  a  tremor  in  British  red,  yellow,  and  green.  The  structure  of  the 
commercial  circles,  ceased  to  be  exported  as  chlorophyl  corpuscles  has  been  established  for 
soon  as  better  prices  ruled  in  the  United  States,  the  first  time  by  Pringsheim.  They  consist  of 
Tiie  high  average  prices  obtainable  in  the  do-  a  honey- combed  spherule  of  some  solid  sub- 
mestio  market  seem  to  deter  the  American  stance,  probably  an  albuminoid,  whose  cavi- 
manufacturers  from  extending  their  facilities  ties  are  filled  with  an  oil  containing  the  chlo- 
&nd  entering  into  serious  competition  with  the  rophyl  in  solution.    In  tihe  chlorophyl  corpus* 
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cles  he  has  found  a  new^  substance,  to  which  of  analysis,  and  then  its  claim  as  the  prodnot  of 
he  gives  the  name  of  hypoehlorin.  When  asamilation  can  be  better  considered.  Priogs- 
ehloro{>hyl-cells  are  placed  for  twentj-foor  heim's  supposition  that  it  is  a  compound  poor 
hoars  in  dilate  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  in  oxygen  is  rendered  likely  by  its  ready  com- 
waahed  with  water  and  laid  in  glycerine,  in  a  bastion  under  the  influence  of  focalized  sun- 
short  time  bro^HTnish  drops  are  seen  to  ooze  light.  Its  generation  in  the  chlorophyl-gran- 
oat  of  the  chlorophyl-granales.  These  con-  ules,  and  the  little  that  is  known  of  its  chem- 
aist  of  hypochlorin,  which  has  been  drawn  out  ical  behavior,  are  indications  in  favor  of  its  be- 
of  the  interior  of  the  granule,  probably  by  the  ing  the  radical  developed  by  tlie  assimilative 
mechanical  action  of  the  acid.  After  a  space  process,  if  there  be  but  one,  which,  by  a  more 
of  time,  long  spiral  needles,  which  seem  to  be  moderate  oxidation  in  the  living  cells,  passes 
imperfect  crystals,  form  from  the  drops  o(  over  into  the  hydrocarbons,  oils,  and  other  or- 
liTPOchlorin.  No  hypochlorin  is  obtained  from  ganic  compounds.  It  is  always  associated  with 
ohlorophyl  tis!»ae  which  has  been  strongly  chlorophyl.  In  the  seedlings  of  angiosperm- 
heated.  Wiesner  found  that  chlorophyl  is  de-  oas  plants  which  have  been  kept  in  the  dark, 
atroyed  by  intense  sunlight.  Pringsheim  has  neither  ohlorophyl  nor  hypochlorin  are  found. 
shown  that  excessive  sunshine  destroys  not  After  they  have  been  exposed  to  light  awhile, 
only  hypochlorin  as  well,  but  breaks  down  they  be^  to  turn  green,  and  not  till  then  do 
other  constituents  of  the  living  plant-celL  The  they  show  any  traces  of  hypochlorin.  A  re- 
destraction  of  these  substances,  he  found,  by  markable  exception  to  the  general  rule  is  pre- 
sobjecting  the  parts  of  plants  to  concentrated  sented  by  seedlings  of  the  conifers,  since  these 
•oniight,  and  interposing  different  coloring  proda^e  both  chlorophyl  and  hypochlorin, 
matters,  takes  place  in  the  cold  blue  rays  as  though  kept  in  a  place  where  no  light  has  ao- 

well  as  in  the  warm  red  rays — ^mnch  faster,    cess.  

indeed,  in  blue  light    The  decomposition  was  CLAYTON -BULWEB    TREATY.      (See 

clearly  due  to  a  peculiar  action  of  light,  and  Panama  Oanal.) 

not  to  the  heating  effect  of  the  sun^s  rays.  CLIFFOBD,  Nathan,  born  at  Bumney,  New 
Farther  experiments  showed  that  it  only  took  Ilampshire,  August  18,  1808;  died  at  Cornish, 
place  in  the  presence  of  free  atmospheric  oxy- '  Maine,  July  25,  1881.  In  the  Haverhill  Aoad- 
gen.  It  was  therefore  a  process  of  oxidation  emy  he  received  a  common-school  education, 
cxdted  by  light.  It  was  known  that  the  pro-  and  afterward  graduated  at  the  Hampton  Lit- 
C89S  of  oxidation,  analogous  to  the  breathing  erary  Institution,  being  indebted  to  his  own 
of  animals,  took  place  m  plant-oeUs,  not  only  exertions  for  this  advantage.  He  studied  law, 
in  the  dark,  but  in  the  light  as  well;  thoagh  it  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  commenced  the 
was  believed  to  be  more  rapid  in  the  dark,  praotioe  of  his  profession  in  York  County, 
Pringsheim^s  observations  prove  that .  light  Maine,  1827.  In  1880  he  was  elected  to  the 
greatly  accelerates  the  process.  Light  seems,  8tate  Legislature  as  Bepresentative  from  the 
then,  to  perform  two  distinct  and  opposite  town  of  Newfield,  as  a  member  of  the  Demo- 
parts  in  vegetation,  one  in  the  redaction  of  oratio  party,  of  which  he  was  considered  one 
carbonic  acid  to  substances  poor  in  oxygen  and  of  the  ablest  leaders.  He  served  until  1884, 
highly  combustible,  the  other  in  the  combustion  having  been  elected  Speaker  of  the  Hoase  in 
of  oertun  of  these  assimilated  materials.  If  1838.  By  Governor  Dunlap  Mr.  Clifford  was 
the  assimilation  did  not  proceed  more  actively  appointed  Attomey-Generu  of  the  State  of 
than  the  process  of  oxidation,  plant-life  would  Maine,  which  ofBoe  he  filled  with  distinguished 
be  impossible.  The  function  of  chlorophyl  ability.  In  1888  he  was  nominated  for  Con- 
seema  to  be,  then,  to  act  as  a  shield  or  screen  gress  as  a  Bepresentative  from  York  district  in 
to  prevent  excessive  oxidation,  protecting  the  place  of  Mr.  John  Fairfield,  who  was  then  the 
combnsttble  products  of  assimilation  from  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor.  After  an 
action  of  light,  which  appears  to  ex(»te  and  in-  excited  contest,  he  was  elected  by  a  large  ma- 
tensify  the  oxidation.  Jority  over  Mr.  Nathan  D.  Appleton,  Whig. 
The  first  step  in  the  nutritive  process  of  In  1840  he  took  the  field  as  an  advocate  of  Mr. 
plants,  the  primary  assimilation  productformed  Van  Barents  re-election,  and  met  in  public 
from  inorganic  matter,  is  an  interesting  sub-  discussions  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
ject  of  speculation.  The  laws  of  arithmetical  Whig  orators,  being  recognized  as  one  of  the 
proportion,  which  govern  the  combination  eloquent  champions  of  the  Democracy.  He 
of  analogous  organic  compounds,  have  led  to  was  re-elected  to  the  Twenty-seventh  Congress, 
the  prediction  of  numerous  substances  before  receiving  nine  hundred  majority  of  votes  over 
they  had  been  obtained  in  a  separate  state.  Daniel  Goodenow,  Whig. 
The  theory  of  Baeyer,  that  formic  aldehyde.  On  Mr.  Polk's  accession  to  the  presidency, 
CHgO,  is  the  primary  assimilation  product,  Mr.  Clifford  was  appointed  Attorney-Genera. 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  various  hydro-  of  the  United  States.  In  this  high  position  he 
carbons,  is,  therefore,  not  without  Justification,  acquitted  himself  in  a  manner  which  received 
Pringsheim  advances  the  hypothesis  that  hy-  the  commendations  of  the  bar  and  of  the  Su* 
pochlorin  is  the  product  of  the  assimilative  preme  Court.  As  a  member  of  Mr.  Polk's 
process.  It  will  probably  be  obtained  separate  Cabinet  his  talents  were  acknowledged  by  his 
from  other  bodies  and  in  quantities  admitting  party,  and,  when  the  Mexican  War  was  draw 
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Ing  to  a  close,  and  the  complications  of  General  gnisbed  for  diplomatic  and  legal  talents  of  a 

Scott,  Mr.  Trist,  and  Governor  Marcj  threat-  high  order. 

ened  the  success  of  much  that  had  been  won  CLINTON,  J.  J.,  died  May  25,  1881,  at  At- 
by  oar  arms,  Mr.  Clifford  was  sent  to  Mexico  lantic  City,  New  Jersey.  He  was  the  senior 
with  full  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty.  Super-  bishop  of  the  conference  of  the  African  Zion 
sediug  all  the  functionaries  as  commissioner  Methodist  Fpiscopal  Church.  Bishop  Clinton 
of  the  United  States,  he  arranged  the  treaty  of  was  born  about  the  year  1820,  and  enjoyed 
peace  by  which  California  became  an  integral  school  advantages  which  were  at  that  time  de- 
portion  of  the  United  States.  After  bringing  nied  to  most  of  his  race,  and,  although  not  a 
about  this  important  piece  of  diplomacy,  and  graduate  of  any  university,  he  received  an  ex- 
having  ratified  the  treaty  with  the  reorganized  cellent  academic  education,  and  by  his  unosaal 
Mexican  Republic,  he  received  the  appoint-  natural  abilities  soon  rose  into  prominence, 
ment  of  minister  to  Mexico  as  a  testimonial  for  He  commenced  his  ministerial  labors  as  an  ac- 
his  valuable  services.  He  remained  there  long  credited  preacher  in  Philadelphia  in  1839,  and 
enough  to  cement  the  new  peace,  and  to  secure  as  local  preacher  in  1840,  entering  the  itiner- 
the  cordial  and  complete  execution  of  the  arti-  ant  sphere  in  1841.  He  was  ordained  deacon 
cles  of  the  treaty,  when  he  resigned,  and  went  in  1844,  elder  in  1846,  and  was  elected  and  con- 
back  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Port-  secrated  to  the  episcopal  office  in  May,  1864. 
land,  Maine.  Although  he  did  not  again  ap-  As  a  worker  for  the  African  Zion  Connection, 
pear  as  a  candidate  for  office  during  seven  years,  he  was  among  the  first,  and  during  the  forty 
he  found  time  to  advocate  the  principles  of  years  of  his  Tabors  traveled  through  almost 
Democracy  and  State  Rights  on  all  important  every  State  in  the  Union.  He  was  Missionary 
occasions.  At  the  bar  of  Maine  he  won  an  Bishop  to  the  South  during  and  subsequent  to 
enviable  reputation  for  forensic  skill,  and  com-  the  war,  and  accomplished  remarkable  results 
manded  a  large  and  lucrative  practice.  In  in  establishing  missions  and  annual  conferences 
January,  1858,  President  Buchanan  appointed  which  were  the  life  of  the  colored  Methodist 
him  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Church  in  the  South.  As  a  contributor  to  the 
the  United  States,  and  the  intelligence  of  his  press  he  was  forcible,  eloquent  as  a  public 
elevation  to  this  dignity  was  received  with  speaker,  and  in  his  preaching  wonderfully  ef- 
general  satisfaction  throughout  the  country,  fective.  Possessed  of  rare  execntive  ability,  it 
especially  in  Maine.  He  had  been  the  first  was  conceded  by  both  white  and  colored  peo- 
meuiber  of  the  Cabinet  taken  from  that  State,  pie  that  as  an  episcopal  officer  he  had  few  sn- 
and  the  only  representative  she  ever  had  in  the  periors.  His  death  resulted  from  paralysis. 
Supreme  Court.  and  memorial  services  were  held  by  all  the 

The.  many  years  of  his  service  on  the  bench  churches  of  the  conferences  in  his  honor, 
were  marked  by  a  stem  devotion  to  duty,  as  COLOMBIA  (Rkp(^buoa  db  Colombia). 
well  as  by  integrity  and  capacity,  and  his  ap-  For  statistics  relating  to  area,  territorial  di- 
pointment  to  the  presidency  qf  the  famous  vision,  population,  etc.,  see  ^*  Annual  Cydope- 
Electoral  Commission  was  everywhere  re-  dia "  for  1877.  Concerning  the  boundary  qnea- 
garded  as  most  appropriate.  He  was  a  firm  tion  with  Costa  Rica,  an  extract  of  resolutions, 
believer  in  Tilden's  titie,  and  his  position  made  passed  in  the  Colombian  Congress  in  1880,  was 
it  necessary  for  him  to  sign  the  decisions  given  in  our  volo me  for  that  year.  It  has  been 
of  the  commission.  The  preparation  of  the  stated  that  toward  the  close  of  1881  undoubted 
papers  in  the  Florida  case  fell  to  Senator  Hoar,  information  had  been  received  at  Washington 
on  account  of  Senator  Edmunds's  illness,  and  of  a  treaty  said  to  have  been  signed  between 
their  completion  was  delayed  until  within  a  the  two  republics,  intended  for  the  purpose  of 
few  minutes  of  noon  of  the  4th  of  March.  By  securing  Earopean  arbitration  in  the  disputed 
insisting  upon  a  rigid  personal  scrutiny  of  the  question  of  isthmian  territory.  By  the  terms 
papers  Juage  Clifford  could  have  put  off  their  of  the  treaty,  several  arbitrators  were  pro- 
exectition  until  too  late  for  the  inauguration  posed :  First,  the  King  of  the  Belgians ;  next, 
of  Mr.  Hayes.  He  did  not,  however,  throw  in  case  of  that  monarch's  refusal,  the  King  of 
the  smallest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  work,  Spain ; '  and,  finally,  should  the  latter  too  de- 
but showed  almost  equal  anxiety  with  Mr.  cline,  the  President  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 
Hoar  in  hurrying  it  forw^ard,  and  promptly  Neither  of  the  disputants  had  made  official 
affixed  his  signature  as  soon  as  the  documents  communication  of  the  treaty  to  the  United 
were  completed.  During  the  administration  States  Government  It  was  hoped  that  the 
of  Mr.  Hayes,  however,  he  never  went  to  the  proposed  arbitrators  would  refuse  to  act ;  for. 
White  House.  In  October,  1880,  he  was  at-  if  they  accepted  the  offer,  the  Washington 
tacked  with  a  serious  illness,  which  was  so  Government  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  au- 
severe  that  it  not  only  incapacitated  him  from  thor  of  the  report,  protest — **  the  United  States 
work,  but  affected  his  reason ;  despite  a  robust  claiming  the  rights  of  a  virtual  protectorate 
and  hardy  constitution,  a  complication  of  dis-  over  the  States  upon  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
orders  arose,  gangrene  supervened,  and  it  was  as  far  as  to  the  northern  boundaries  of  the 
found  necessary  to  amputate  one  of  his  feet,  province  of  Chiriqui,  and  not  disposed  to  re- 
From  this  illness  he  never  recovered,  and  in  linqnish  that  quasi-suzerainty,  whatever  the  de- 
hia  death  the  country  has  lost  a  man  distin-  cision  of  a  European  arbitrator  might  be.    It 
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is  understood  that  M.  de  Lesseps  is  the  author  $4,500,000;  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  nee- 

of  the  arbitration  scheme,  with  a  view  to  con-  essary  and  increasing  development  of  onr  in- 

oentrate  upon  ^e  Isthmas  a  Enropean  infla-  dustry  and  commerce  will  swell  this  return 

ence  as  aj^ainst  the  United  States,  whose  gov-  within  two  jears  to  at  least  $6,000,000." 

emment  is  antagonistic  to  the  Panama  OanaL"  The  national  debt  was  reported  as  follows, 

The  Preadent  of  Oolombia  was  General  Ra-  on  August  81,  1880: 

fael  Nufiez(from  April  1,  1880,  to  March  81,         Foroigndebt |9^57,ooo 

1882);  and  the  Cabinet  was  composed  of  the         ^*>°"«     **   ^*"^^^ 

foUowiog  ministers:  Foreign  Affairs  and  Pub-  Total $17,498,189 

lio  iMtrootion,  SeHor  R.  Beoerra  (oi  interim) ;  ^he  Bubjoined  oommunioation  on  the  rob- 

totjnor,  Seflor  0.  Oaldoron;  Fmano^  Sefior  j^j  ^  jhe  ^ebt  wa*  pablished  in  London,  in 

S.  de  Herrera;  Oommerce,  Sefior  A.  Roldan;  ^ggi .                         ^                               ' 

Publio  Works,  Post-Office,  etc.,  Sefior  Grego-  o    *  mv  v    jv  i j       *  *t  n  j^  j  a.  *      *  n 
«:»  riK..^^^^  .  w—  ^^A  -ul^^^  r^.^^^\  i?i^.^  8™  •  The  bondholders  of  the  United  States  of  Co- 
no  Obregon ;  War  and  Marine,  General  Ehseo  j^^^j.  ^y  oongrBtulate  themselves  upon  the  er.  of 

!?^  proeperitj  now  dawning  on  that  countiy.     Colom- 

The  ohief  magistrates  of  the  nine  States  were  ma,  favored  hj  nature  and  the  world's  oommeroe,  ii 

as  f oUowe :  destined  to  become,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  the  oon- 

A^M^-t.'                       a^«~  »  o^-i ^  nectlnir  Hnk  between  the  Atlantic  and  Padilo  Ooeans, 

^;K«     -    B  nSSS!'  *^^  ^^  medium  of  the  oommeroe  of  two  hemisphen». 

BaymoL ' . .'                          **    J.*  B.  OtSom.  The  Colombian  Government,  recognizing  the  mipor- 

GSatm.. !!!*.!'.!'.!!!!!!."..*     **     d.E.Hartsdow  tant  position  thus  assigned  to  it,  hM  decided  to  re-es- 

Gaadiosmarca **     W.  IbaAfls.  tabllsh  its  credit  by  recogniring  at  once  its  obligationa 

Magdileoa **    N.  Oampo-Serrano.  to  its  foreign  creditors,  and  has,  by  a  ciroular,  dated 

™f«™; ^    P'SSrv*'^  March  8, 1881,  agreed  hereafter  to  pay  all  coupons  on 

IS^"" "    SJSST"  its  foreign  debt  as  they  faU  due,  and  will  pay  hnme- 

^^^ ^.oMWfc^  diately  the  coupon  due  October  81,  1879,  in  arrear, 

Each  of  the  foregoing  functionaries  has  the  and  auo  ftmd  six  quarterly  coupons  in  arrear,  giving 

title  of  president,  except  those  of  Oundina-  bonds  bearing  6  per  cent  interest    The  secretary  ^ 

mATOA  and  Tolima.  who  are  atvled  ffovAmora.  *^®  Foreign  Bondholders*  Committee  has  called  a 

^S5?  ^1  ^T.™^  Z'*  ?     Sr     •  Kf  ^«^^"-  meeting  for  the  17th  instant,  to  enable  the  bondhold- 

The  Colombian  Minister  Pleniijjtentiary  to  ^„  tojSxjept  and  ratifV  the  above  arrangement.    The 

the  United  States  is  General  R.  S.  D.  Vila;  and  position  of  each  bondholder  will  then  be  as  follows: 

the  Oolombian  Ooiuul-General  at  New  York  is  each  holder  of  £100  stock  will  receive  interest  ouar- 

Sefior  Luis  de  Pombo.  ^^7^  <»^  ">d  fh)m  July  1st  next,  at  the  rate  of  a  per 

TheUmted8Ute.mntaterPlenipotendary  rt.S'd^lSZlel^^l^dili'onTSSJSfng^ 

to  Oolombia  is  General  Manney  (accredited  in  in  oash,  and  six  coupons  in  arrear  in  stock,  making 

1881) ;  and  the  United  States  consuls  at  Bogot&  the  nominal  value  or  his  holding  £111  U.  Zd,  for  eaoE 

and  the  ohief  Oolombian  seaports  respectively  ^100,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  41  and  6  ^r  cent, 

nama,  Mr.  John  M.  WUson;   Aspinwall,  Mr.  money  markets  of  the  world  for  the  construction  of 

James  Thorington ;  Oartagena,  Mr.  Edmund  W.  railroads  and  other  pubUc  works,  has  the  strongest 

P.  Smith;  Sabanilla  and  Barranquilla,  Mr.  £.  P.  incentives  to  maintain  her  credit  Benoeherereditovs 

Peflet ;  Eio  Hacha,  Mr.  K.  Daviea  (vice-con-  ^L^^ig^^i^^^- 

mgmt\  MdinM  10, 1881. 

The  relation  strength  of  the  army  in  time  In  September  of  the  same  year,  however, 

of  peace  is  8,000,  and  in  time  of  war  each  of  the  Oouncil  of  Foreign  Bondholders  communi- 

the  nine  States  is  required  to  fomish  a  con-  oated  that  they  had  received  authentic  infer- 

tiogent  of  one  per  cent  of  its  population.    The  mation  from  Bogota,  under  date  July  6th,  that 

total  number  of  offioers  in  the  Guardia  Qolom*  the  Oolombian  Oongress  had  closed  without 

biana  was  offidaUy  given  at  1,927  in  1880.  any  steps  having  been  taken  to  secure  the  rati- 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  repub-  fication  of  the  convention  of  the  8d  of  March, 
Ho  for  the  fiscal  year  1879-*80  were  offidally  1881,  with  the  bondholders.  The  resumption 
reported  at  $5,651,005  and  $5,778,575,  thus  of  payment  was  consequently  indefinitely  post- 
showing  a  deficit  of  $121,670.    In  the  budget  poned. 

for  the  same  year,  the  revenue  and  expendi-  The  foreign  trade  of  the  republic,  in  the 

tnre  were  estimated  at  $4,910,000  and  $8,684,-  year  1879-'80,  was  of  the  total  value  of  $24,- 

571 ;  while  in  the  President's  message  to  Qon-  891,984  (of  which  $18,804,981  was  for  exports), 

greaa,  on  February  1, 1880,  the  revenue  was  against   $24,499,165    (of  which   $18|711>511 

set  down  at  $10,469,291.07i,  and  the  expendi-  stood  for  exports). 

tnre  at  $9,926,01 8.52| ;  but  in  these  last  figures  The  chief  export  staples  are  gold,  silver,  Pe- 

must  have  been  included  items  of  expenditure  ruvian  bark,  coffee,  skins,  tobacco,  Panama 

extraordinary  and  loans  to  cover  deficits.  hats,  India-rubber,  and  cotton. 

*'  Owing  to  the  peace  which  has  been  main-  The  trade  carried  on  through  the  port  of 

taiaed,  and  which  stiU  reigns  throughout  the  Panama  is  of  two  kinds,  local  and  transit.    Of 

countiy,"  observes  a  Oolombian  newspaper  the  former,  we  shall  here  mention  only  that 

oorreepottdent,  **  a  considerable  rise  is  notice-  with  the  United  States,  whither  the  exports 

able  in  national  stocks.     The  custom-house  for  the  year  ending  December  81,  1879.  were 

department,  for  example,  will  produce  in  this  of  the  classes  and  valaes  exhibited  in  the  an* 

financtal  year  (1881-'82)  from  $4,250,000  to  nexed  tabular  statement : 
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The  volne  of  the  importa  tKim  tiie  TTnited 

States  it  ia  impoaMble  to  determine  with  pre- 
cisioD,  P&naraa  beiDg  a  free  port  of  entrj,  and 
no  olnciaJ  record  beiiig  kept  of  Importa  there- 
to ;  but  Consul  WilaoD  estimatea  that  value  at 
t  )lGO,ODOfoTthejearnieDtloned.  Thecommod- 
itiea  received  ttom  the  United  Statea  are  chiefly 
canned  goods,  fmita,  jellies,  corn,  beef,  beans, 
etc;  bacon,  hams,  lard,  batter,  breadstntTs ; 
print!  and  other  oottoa  fabrics.  Sinee  18TS  the 
trade  in  American  drj  goods  appears  to  have 
greatly  Increased,  from  one  half  to  two  thirds 
of  the  entire  qnaatitj  imported  being  of  Ameri- 
can ma[iQfBotare,«lule  formerly  the  supply  was 
almost  eiclooively  from  Eoropa  (Great  Britain, 
Franoe,  end  Qermeny).  Panama  roercbants 
attribute  this  change  to  the  present  saperiority 
of  quality  and  style  of  the  United  States  prod- 
Qota,  together  with  their  comparative  cheap- 
ness, bnt  more  particularly  to  the  qnality  and 
s^le,  since  they  find  our  fabrics  to  be  preferred 
to  all  other?,  even  at  equality  of  prioea. 

As  all  raerchandiae  in  tramitti  is  carried 
over  the  Panama  Railway,  an  idea  of  the  extent 
of  the  trade  may  be  formed  from  the  total 
tonnage  of  that  line  for  the  years  1876-79,  as 
ahown  by  the  fallowing  schedule : 
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Here  foUowa  a  table  eihibittng  the  <inanti- 
ties  of  the  Ndndpsl  commoditiea  received  tft 
ttmuitu  at  Panama  from  Central  and  Bonth 
America  and  transported  by  the  Panama  B^- 
way  in  1877, 1878,  and  1870 : 


Smtfa  P*dflii  porti W** 

AiplmnU BT 

Hniopiilbj  BrlUah  ■iHoianX I0t,S10 

Egmpc  (br  OmDu  lUumn) M,IM 

EanfKbr  Fnnch  itauDen) H,400 

CnlUd  BtMtm  (b;  Anwlcu  *ad  Brlttoli  ilMaMit). .     U,TO« 

Tool SII.W 

The  port  of  Asplowall,  with  a  popnlatdon 
of  some  8,000,  imports  now  from  the  United 
States  almost  evei7thing  it  reqeirea  of  foreign 
production,, except  liqaora  and  cigara.  Hereto- 
fore, scarcely  anything  went  from  us  save  cot- 
ton fabrics,  and  these  under  gniae  of  a  British 
brand!  Thevalne of  the importafroro  the  Unit- 
ed States,  in  1879,  was  estJmat^d  at  |800,000. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  from  A»- 
pinwall,  in  1879,  were  as  follows : 

•itM.uTaB 

i8.inoB 

l.SMST 

Uorr-DDU lti.«»« 

Rnbbtr fii,S]8  M 

TortiUB-rtiBn WIOOO 

Wood. tra  « 

OMirnM l.MI«a 

SoidiJ™ M.M4  14 

TotU |W1,H1  « 

Cartagena,  the  finest  and  the  only  natural  har- 
bor in  Colombia,  has,  besidesits  own  local  trade, 
that  of  the  Sinn  and  Atrato  Eivera,  for  which 
it  is  the  port  of  entry,  and  the  prospect  of  oon- 
trollins  before  long  moch  of  the  commerce  now 
oarried  on  through  Barranqnilla.  This  divert 
sioD  will  be  effected  by  means  of  a  canal  whicli, 
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tapping  the  Magdalena  at  Oalamar,  connects 
that  river  with  the  harbor  of  Cartagena,  and 
which,  reopened  to  navigation  by  the  national 
and  State  governments,  was  under  repairs  as 
early  as  1879,  by  an  American  engineer,  and 
already  navigable  by  craft  of  five  feet  draught. 
The  cotton  fabrics  are  almost  ezdosively  from 
Great  Britain  and  Germany :  those  from  Man- 
cheater  alone,  in  1878,  were  of  the  value  of 
$100,000.*  United  States  products  are  little  in 
demand,  and  the  few  articles  received  are  re* 
garded  as  inferior  to  similar  commodities  from 
Europe.  French  butter,  for  instance,  brings 
$1  per  pound ;  American,  but  60  cents.  The 
imports  and  exports  at  Cartagena  for  the  year 
enaing  August  81, 1879,  were  as  below : 

IXPORTS. 


ValBM. 


From  examination  of  the  foregoing  statistici 
the  general  impression  derived  would  be  that 
the  trade  between  Colombia  and  the  United 
States  is  less  than  that  between  Colombia  and 
Furope.  But  there  are  figures  to  demonstrate 
that  such  is  in  reality  not  the  case.  For  ex- 
ample, let  France  and  Great  Britain  be  taken 
as  points  of  comparison,  and  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing elements : 

OolombU imported  fttMD  Great  BrftAln  In  1878...    |^096,000 

**  «4  u     Fnoee*lnl87& 5,104,000 

«  u         u     tlM  United  BtatM  In  18T9     6,08^000 


Totd $l^'^r7,000 

Oolombtn  exported  to  Greet  Britain  in  1878 $4,584,000 

*'              »*        "^  France  4*  in  1878 9,609,000 

•«             »        »  the  United  Statec  in  1879. .  7487,000 


United  atatea 
QeinuQT* .... 

Kofland 

Ftaaee 

Caba. 

Onraeoa 

ItalyTTT 

Teoeraela.... 
AaplBwaU.... 

Totala.. 


KnWflf 

ni,„iiiiii, 

pMhagM. 

(pMad.). 

88,194 

19,779 

17,507 

7,148 

659 

960 

10,600 

9,100,688 

57(1,510 

1,818,100 

479,804 

98.180 

45,089 

401,164 

41 

141,1988 

9,495 

95,418 

5.160,060 

1910,058 

70,901 

90a549 

99,189 

18,488 

4,590 

8,068 

100 

40.781 

$787,550 


Total $14,818^000 

Thus  our  exports  to  Colombia  were,  though 
slightly,  in  advance  of  those  of  either  of  the 
other  two  countries;  but  we  imported  from 
her  more  than  both  of  the  others  together. 

The  chief  Imports  by  Colombia  from  all 
three  countries  last  mentioned  were  as  fol- 
lows: 


OOMMODimS. 


DOTINATIOir. 


Uoited  atatea. 

Ganaaay 

KBflaod. 


Cuba. 

OiTKoa.... 

Italy: 

Aaplawall.. 
Costa  Kloa. 


Totala. 


KomWef 

QbuIMm 

fMkHM. 

(po«k). 

884,800 

8,979,688 

94,645 

9,841.579 

4,007 

8,604,686 

1,417 

101,400 

1,540 

497.000 

aoe4 

16,066 

8,880 

948,400 

10,688 

160^858 

91,686 

9,251.640 

460,966 

19,^,870 

ValoH. 


$157,990 

980,786 

167.980 

4,964 

87,484 

185 

7,476 

7,648 

17,460 

^i681,&57 


Cotton  Ikbrloa 

Linen  flibrica 

Woolen  fkbriea 

Wearing  apparel 

Hardware  and  eatlerr .... 
Iron,   wrooglit    ana    nn- 

wronght 

I^eatherand  mannflu^orea 

ot 

Arma,  ammnnitlon,  ete . . . 
Sartbea,  china,  and  glaaa 


Machinery,  etc. 
Bnndriea 


Totals 


AaBM. 

GfMtBrilala. 

$601,000 
99,000 

n4,ooo 

766,000 

47,000 
1,096^000 

64,000 

•  •  •  •        «  a  • 

1,747,000 

$8,606,000 

889,000 

999,000 

109,000 

90,000 

69,000 

60,000 
48,000 

85.000 

98,000 

416,000 

$5,104,000 

$5,098,000 

$664,000 

76,000 
11,900 

4^000 

89,688 
466^000 

09,000 
989,000 

S,88^117 

$^68^ooo 


Through  the  port  of  Sabanilla  the  trade  with 
the  United  States  is  steadily  increasing.  The 
▼alue  of  the  exports  to  the  latter  in  1879  was 
$2,464,668,  against  $2,071,181  in  the  year  im- 
mediately preceding,  as  follows: 


OOmiODITIIS. 

a^maitdm. 

ValoMu 

Bark. halee.. 

80,806 

84,998 

115,808 

9,085 

5,108 

748 

1,419 

908 

99 

49 

1 

1 

684 

157 

6,800 

1,871 

87 

90 

$1,141,746  60 

760.565  07 

446.886  88 

49,191  40 

Cdflbe bags.. 

HUea loose.. 

TobaeeoL balee.. 

Tbbaeoot beles . . 

mimn  ,,,j iMnniL. 

90,981  90 
90.4f5  40 

Fnstlo.. ............. ^tnns  ^ 

Bnhber bales.. 

9,547  00 

889  00 

9,085  90 

90  00 

Plaata. boxes.. 

flkine bales.. 

Cbara..  ...^ ..bozM.. 

Mberai.::::. :.:...::. bags.. 

Ivorr-Biita. bags.. 

DlfidlTi bags.. 

Homa. loose.. 

Cedar logs.. 

QMao bozea.. 

Varkraa paekagea.. 

80  00 
6,684  80 
860  00 
186  00 
1«899  00 
9,400  60 
9,788  46 

Total 

1 

$9,464,667  90 

*  A  single  Mandieater  flrm,  it  has  been  said,  sent  to  Me- 
deOhi.  In  Obbmbia,  prints  of  the  Talne  of  $760,000  in  the 


Supped 


9ia  New  York  for  Europe  withoot  intoiee. 


Four  lines  of  steamers  make  Panama  their 
terminal  port,  namely:  1.  The  line  from  Pan- 
ama to  San  Francisco;  2.  That  from  Panama 
to  Central  America  and  Mexico;  8.  From 
Panama  to  the  South  Pacific  as  far  as  Valpar 
raiso;  4.  From  Panama  to  Guayaquil.  The 
two  first-mentioned  lines  are  owned  and  man- 
aged by  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company, 
of  New  York ;  the  two  latter  by  the  Pacific 
Steam  Navigation  Oompany,  of  Liverpool, 
England.  The  line  from  Panama  to  San  Fran- 
cisco runs  two  and,  during  the  coffee  season, 
three  steamers  a  month  each  way,  calling  at 
Pnnta  Arenas,  Oosta  Bica;  La  Libertad,  Sal- 
vador ;  San  Jo86,  Guatemala ;  Acapuico,  Man- 
zanillo,  San  Bias,  and  Mazatlan,  Mexico.  The 
Central  American  and  Mexican  line  runs  tbree 
steamers  per  month,  each  way,  calling  at  Punta 
Arenas,  San  Juan  ael  Sur,  Oorinto,  Amapal^ 
La  Union,  La  Libertad,  San  Jos6,  Ohamperico» 
Port  Angle,  and  Acapuico.  The  line  from 
Panama  to  the  South  Pacific  runs  weekly  each 
way  from  Panama  to  Oallao,  calling  at  tlie 

*  .\boat  $1,000,000  of  the  imports  ttcm  France  were  frooa 
other  countries  and  In  transit  torongh  liVsnce;  and  perhrae 
a  like  proportion  of  the  exporta  to  JrYance  were  Ukewiae  m 
other  conntriea. 
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ports  of  Buenaventara,  Tomaco,  Guajaqnil, 
Pajta,  connecting  at  Oallao  with  their  Une  to 
VflJparaiso,  and  calling  at  eighteen  different 
ports  along  the  coast.  The  line  from  Panama 
to  Gnayaqnii  rans  one  steamer  per  month, 
each  way,  calling  at  Ballenita,  Manta  Bahia, 
Esmeraldas,  Tnmaco,  Boenaventnra. 

The  port  of  Aspinwall  is  visited  by  steamers 
making  seventeen  regular  monthly  arrivals  and 
as  many  departures,  as  follows : 

1.  The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company, 
from  Southampton ;  nine  steamers ;  four  arri- 
vals per  month. 

2.  The  West  India  and  Pacific  Steamship 
Company,  from  Liverpool;  twelve  steamers; 
two  arrivals  per  month. 

8.  The  Compagnie  Gr6n6rale  Transatlantiqne, 
from  St.  Nazaire  and  Havre;  three  steamers 
per  month. 

4.  Hamburg  American  Line,  from  Hamburg ; 
seven  steamers ;  two  arrivals  per  month. 

6.  Harrison  Line,  from  Liverpool;  sizte^i 
steamers ;  one  arrival  per  month. 

6.  Atlas  Steamship  Company,  from  New 
York ;  two  arrivals  per  month. 

7.  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  (Amer- 
ican) ;  three  steamers  per  month  from  New 
York. 

Of  the  seven  lines  but  one  is  American. 

The  shipping  movements  at  the  port  of  Car- 
tagena for  the  year  ending  August  81,  1879, 
were  as  follows : 


REMARKS. 

anAUBB. 

▼nauA 

TOTAL. 

Mo. 

Tom. 

Vo, 

Tom. 

N*. 

Tom. 

Sntwed 

GlMtfed 

101 
101 

148,06T 

148,667 

66 
64 

6,006 
^006 

IM 
166 

166^613 
168,678 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  by  the 
Panama  Railway  in  1876  was  22,940 ;  in  1877, 
222IIO ;  in  1878,  24,921 ;  and  in  1879,  28,729. 

There  were,  in  1880, 1,850  miles  of  telegraph 
in  the  republic,  the  number  of  dispatches  hav- 
ing been  150,204.  The  post-ofiSce  returns  for 
1879-'80  were  as  follows :  I^etters,  468,882 ; 
printed  matter,  418,850  packets. 

In  the  department  of  public  instruction  the 

S>irit  of  reform  persists  with  its  characteris- 
0  energy.  An  industrial  feature  has  of  late 
been  imparted  to  the  educational  system,  for 
the  development  of  knowledge  in  the  direction 
of  technical  professions;  and  the  conversion 
of  all  the  higner  schools  into  schools  of  mines, 
commerce,  and  agricnlture  is  seriously  talked 
of  in  the  right  places. 

The  construction  of  the  four  national  rail- 
ways is  being  assiduously  carried  on,  writes  a 
native  journalist.  The  Honda  and  Girardot 
lines  are  far  advanced.  The  Honda  section 
avoids  the  falls  of  Magdalena  River,  and  will 
be  the  first  whose  varaable  services  will  be 
available.  The  link  line  which  has  been  run 
along  the  east  bank  of  the  Magdalena  is  now 
oompleted,  and  is  already  rendering  important 
aid  as  a  means  of  communication  between  the 


upper  and  lower  Magdalena.  The  Colombian 
Guard,  by  their  energy  in  forwarding  these 
works,  have  increased  their  already  numerona 
claims  to  national  recognition.  They  can  jnst' 
ly  boast  that  their  sappers  are  the  best  road- 
makers  in  the  country ;  five  hundred  and  sixty 
of  these  are  now  worMng  on  the  Girardot  and 
Cauca  lines.  £ngineers  are  now  surveying  the 
railways  of  Subachoqne,  Samac4,  and  Pacho, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Andes,  and  the  reports  al- 
ready furnished  on  the  first  two  are  highly 
satisfactory.  That  of  8amac&,  which  is  the 
joint  work  of  the  national  and  of  the  local 
government  of  Boyaci,  is  spoken  of  as  ^'  an 
honor  to  America."  The  Scientific  Explora- 
tion Commission,  instituted  by  legal  appoint- 
ment, is  now  fully  organized,  and  will  shortly 
initiate  its  valuable  investigations.  The  dredg- 
ing and  deepening  of  the  river  Magdalena  are 
progressing  rapidly  under  the  favorable  auspices 
of  scientific  organization  and  ample  funda. 
The  national  elections  for  the  renewal  of  the 
legislative  and  executive  stafif,  as  well  as  those 
for  the  partial  renewal  of  a  part  of  the  staff  of 

government  ofiScials  in  some  of  the  States, 
ave  now  taken  place,  and  have  been  charac- 
terized throughout  the  repubho  by  perfect 
freedom  of  expression  and  tranquillity.  Dr. 
Zaldua  is  the  Federal  President-elect  of  the 
Congress,  and  he  will  be  supported  by  able 
representatives  of  every  shade  of  political 
opinion.  The  result  of  the  elections  may  be 
regarded  as  highly  favorable  to  the  existing 
national  policy  of  the  present  Government 
This  sketch  of  political  consolidation,  and  of 
slow  but  sure  industrial  and  scientific  develop- 
ment, is  not  without  its  drawbacks.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  towns  south  of  the  Tolima, 
and  some  in  the  center  of  Cundinamarca,  are 
experiencing  the  ravages  of  small-pox ;  while 
the  locusts,  which  have  not  yet  abandoned  the 
Atlantic  coast,  still  desolate  the  Cauca,  and 
have  apneared  on  the  other  side  of  Chicamocha, 
in  the  dtate  of  Santander,  The  seaport  town 
of  Buenaventura  was  almost  completely  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  ApriL  1881. 

COLORADO.  The  Legislature  met  on  Jan- 
uary 4th  and  ac|]oumod  on  February  15th.  In 
his  inaugural  address  Governor  Pitkin  called 
attention  to  the  mistaken  policy  of  mining 
corporations  in  issuing  an  excessive  amount  of 
capital  stock,  that  practice  having  a  tendency 
to  create  a  preiudice  against  mining  invest- 
ments. Upon  the  subject  of  Chinese  immigra- 
tion and  the  Chinese  residents  of  Colorado  he 
spoke  at  considerable  length  and  with  much 
eamestnesa,  dwelling  upon  the  unwholesome 
social  and  personal  habits  of  the  Chinese,  and 
upon  the  evil  consequences  of  bringing  their 
labor  into  competition  with  American  labor. 
He  deprecated  violent  outbreaks,  such  as  oc- 
curred in  Denver  in  the  fall  of  1880,  but  de- 
clared that  the  State,  through  its  Legislature, 
should  unite  with  the  Pacific  coast  States  in 
demanding  congressional  action  prohibiting 
further  Chinese  immigration*    He  referred  to 
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ihe  death  of  Lieatenant-GoTornor  €^rge  B.  the  people.  The  Oonstitiition  of  1876  contained 
Robinson,  who  died  on  November  29,  1880,  a  provision  that  the  capital  should  be  at  Den- 
having  been  shot  by  mistake  bj  one  of  the  veruntilthefirstgeneruelectionof  1881,  when 
armed  guards  stationed  at  his  mine,  as  sug-  the  electors  of  tlie  State  should  by  buUot  desig- 
gesting  the  propriety  of  some  legislative  re-  nate  their  choice  for  the  permanent  seat  of 
Btriction  upon  the  power  of  private  corpora-  government.  The  total  vote  on  the  capital 
tions  to  employ  armed  goards  for  the  defense  question  was  45,497,  of  which  696  were  cast 
of  tiieir  pro()erty.  He  thought  it  would  be  for  Salida,  2,788  for  Canton  City,  4,790  for 
wise  to  impose  a  severer  pemuty  upon  persons  Colorado  Springs,  6,047  for  Pueblo,  and  80,- 
guUty  of  *'  mine- jumping,"  which  would  in  248  for  Denver,  which  city,  having  thus  re- 
part  remove  the  necessity  for  armed  guards,  ceived  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast,  became 
He  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  re-  the  permanent  seat  of  the  State  government, 
form  school  for  boys  in  connection  with  a  The  vote  for  Governor  in  the  election  of  1880, 
State  farm.  as  officially  declared  in  the  Legislature,  was : 

Very  few  important  bills  were  passed  by  the  Frederick  W.  Pitkin   (Republican),    28,465; 

Legislature.    Some  local  feeling  was  excited  Hough  (Democrat),  28,547.     Owing  to  the 

over  a  new  apportionment  law  passed  near  death  before  his  inauguration  of  the  Lieuten- 

the  elose  of  the  session,  in  which  the  ratio  of  ant-Governor-elect,  George  B.  Robinson,  the 

representation  in  the  State  Leg^lature  was  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  previous  adminis- 

flxed  as  set  forth  in  the  following  sections :  tration,  H.  A.  W.  Tabor,  continues  to  fill  that 

S«7noH2.  The  ratios  for  the  aenatorial  apportion-  position.    In  1880  the  vote  for  Garfield  was 

ment  shall  be:  Firat,  one  Senator  for  the  ibst  6,000  27,460,  Hancock,  24,647;  Garfield's  minority, 

population ;  second^  one  Senator  for  each  9,000  popa-  1,868. 
tation  thereafter,  with  one  Senator  for  fraotiottB  over        3^  ^^q  removal  of  the  Utes  and  the  Uncom- 

^•sS^.TThS'SkoBforTepr^^ntatJveapportf^^^  P'^/J'if'"^.^"!  the  Colorado  reservation 
•haU  be:  Fiiat,  one  Reprewntative  tor  ffie  flrat  1,000  to  Utah  the  State  is  nd  of  several  thousand 
population ;  second,  one  Kepresentative  for  each  5.000  very  undesirable  denizens,  and  rast  tracts  of 
^pnlatioQ  thereafter,  with  one  Sepresentative  for  n«o-  the  most  fertile  lands  in  Colorado  are  made 
tioDs  over  8,000  population.  available  for  settlers.  By  the  terms  of  the 
The  representation  of  certain  counties  was  fur*  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the 
ther  specifically  prescribed  in  the  bill.  Ara-  confederated  bands  of  the  Utes,  as  set  forth  in 
pahoe  County  was  allowed  eight  Representa-  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  16,  1880,  it 
lives  and  Lake  County  four,  the  former  having  is  provided  that  ^'  the  Southern  Utes  agree  to 
a  population  of  88,607,  and  the  latter  28,787.  remove  and  settle  upon  the  unoccupied  agri- 
In  behalf  of  these  counties  there  were  many  cultural  lands  on  the  La  Plata  River  in  Colo- 
protests  against  the  reapportionment.  A  law  rado,  and  if  there  should  not  be  a  sufficiency  of 
was  passed  forbidding,  under  severe  penalties,  such  lands  on  the  La  Plata  River  and  in  its 
any  person  to  engage  in,  promote,  or  aid  any  vicinity  in  Colorado,  then  upon  such  other  un- 
lotte«y,  gift-enterpnise,  or  any  similar  scheme  >  occupied  agricultural  lands  as  may  be  found  on 
in  the  state,  or  to  advertise  in  a  newspaper  or  the  La  Plata  River  or  in  its  vicinity  in  New 
otherwise  any  matter  relating  to  a  lottery.  A  Mexico."  As  no  such  quantity  of  lands  as  was 
law  was  also  passed  authorizing  the  Gk>vernor  contemplated  in  this  agreement  could  be  found 
to  appoint  a  State  Fish  Commissioner,  with  a  in  the  locality  indicated,  its  terms  were  changed 
salary  of  $500  per  annum,  holding  office  for  and  the  Indians  were  induced  to  consent  to  a 
two  years,  and  the  sum  of  $2,500  was  appro-  transfer  to  equally  fertile  and  desirable  lands 
priated  to  purchase  grounds  and  erect  a  build-  in  the  Uintah  reservation  in  the  Territory  of 
log  for  a  fiah-hatchery.  For  the  expenses  of  Utah.  The  Ute  Indian  Commissioners,  Messrs. 
wiMtitiuning  the  hatchery  during  the  year  end-  Mears,  Russell,  and  McMorris,  had  several  par- 
ing June  1, 1882,  the  i^rther  sum  of  $8,600  leys  with  the  braves  in  the  course  of  the  sum- 
was  appropriated,  and  for  the  second  year  mer,  and  found  them  not  disposed  to  keep  their 
$8,000.  Under  this  law  the  €k)vernor  appoint-  agreement  The  commissioners  named  the  25th 
ed  Wilson  £.  Sisty  to  be  Fish  Commissioner,  of  August  as  the  day  for  removal.  The  White 
A  fish-batohery  was  erected  on  the  river  Platte,  River  Utes  went  peaceably  enough,  but  the 
about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  from  Denver.  Uncompahgres  were  inclined  to  fight.  Under 
It  was  opened  on  the  14th  of  December  and  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
stocked  with  400,000  brook-trout  eggs  from  assistance  of  General  McEenzie  and  a  force  of 
the  Old  Colony  trout-ponds  at  Plymouth,  Mas-  800  troops  was  invoked  by  the  commissioners, 
sachnaetta.  The  hatchery  has  fifteen  troughs,  Though  they  outnumbered  the  white  troops 
with  a  capacity  of  1,000,000  eggs.  and  were  equally  well  armed,  the  Indians  de- 
There  were  no  political  conventions  held  cided  to  obey,  and  on  the  28th  they  started  for 
during  the  year,  ana  no  seneral  election  took  the  Utah  reservation.  During  the  autumn 
place,  the  balloting  on  November  8th  beizig  months  there  was  a  good  deal  of  complaint  that 
lor  district  Jndges,  district  attorneys,  and  in  the  Indians  returned  to  the  valleys  of  the  La 
one  district  (the  sixth)  for  State  Senator.  At  Plata  and  Unoompahgre  Rivers  to  hunt,  and 
thia  election  the  question  of  the  permanent  lo-  that  they  annoyed  settlers  and  interfered  with 
cation  of  the  State  capital  was  submitted  to  the  surveys  of  the  Utah  extension  of  the 
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Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  then  going  view  to  a  production  within  reasonable  limits, 
forward.  This  matter  was  the  subject  of  a  but  constant,  rather  than  in  the  foolish  hope 
correspondence  between  Governor  Pitldn  and  of  sudden  and  enormous  gains.  Instead  of  is- 
Secretary  Kirkwood.  The  Secretary  called  at-  suing  an  excessive  amount  of  capital  stock  and 
tention  to  the  fact  that  as  yet  settlers  have  no  trying  to  pay  a  dividend  on  the  first  batch  of 
rights  upon  the  old  reservation  lands,  for  the  ore  smelted,  mine-owners  are  now  beginning 
protection  of  which  they  can  properly  invoke  to  put  faith  in  the  wiser  policy  of  moderate 
the  aid  of  the  Government,  as  those  lands  have  capitalization,  with  a  sufScient  amount  paid 
not  yet  been  formally  opened  for  settlement,  up  to  develop  the  mine  and  put  it  in  order 
Nevertheless,  white  settlers  flocked  upon  them  for  uninterrupted  and  productive  working.  In 
as  soon  as  the  Indians  retired,  and  for  the  most  fissure-mining,  for  instance,  experience  has 
part  the  issuing  of  patents  will  be  subseqaent  proved  that  a  manager  can  not  undertake  to 
to  taking  possession.  In  the  valleys  of  the  pay  dividends  before  the  shaft  has  been  sunk 
streams  on  the  reservation  there  is  land  enoush  600  feet,  with  four  or  five  levels  at  intervals  of 
for  1,500  ranchmen  and  stockmen,  and  the  from  76  to  100  feet ;  and,  until  adequate  hoist- 
great  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  mildness  of  the  ing  and  pumping  machinery  has  been  provided, 
olimate,  the  abundance  of  fruit,  vegetables,  for-  and  a  large  reserve  of  ore  is  on  hand  or  in 
age,  fish  and  game  of  all  kinds,  will  cause  the  sight,  no  prudent  manager  will  attempt  to  di- 
whole  region  to  be  rapidly  peopled.  But  few  vide  any  money  among  the  share-holders.  It 
Indians  now  remain  in  Colorado,  and  these  are  was  through  following  the  old,  recldess  meth- 
in  such  close  proximity  to  the  whites,  in  the  ods  of  mining  development  that  the  state  of 
eztrenae  southwestern  portion  ofthe  State,  that  things  described  in  the  following  paragraph 
there  is  very  little  fear  of  any  disturbance  from  from  an  article  in  a  Denver  newspaper  was 
them.    The  Uintahs  and  White  River  and  Un-  brought  about: 

oompahgre  Utes  are  no w  located  together  along  xhe  »cords  of  each  mining  county,  and  thoee  of 

the  Uintan  Kiver  m  Utah.             ^  the  Secretory  of  State,  are  burdened  with  mining  oor- 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Director  of  the  porations  with  capital  stocks  nnavag  from  ten  thou- 

Mlnt,  Oolorado  is  credited  with  a  production  of  "^d  to  twentjr  million  dollars.    Outside  of  Leadville 

$8,400,000  in  gold  and  $16,000,000  in  sUver  for  T'y/V^  °^,.^^  ,5*7*  J^^  ^^  1!'''^®^if '  f,\  ^' 

7\.l  fl™i  ^^^Jr^^Ai^^  T,,^l  OA   10Q1    -  *^r  1    i  is  safe  to  estimate  that  nmety-flve  hundredths  of  them 

Uie  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1881,  a  total  of  never  will  pay  dividends  as  at  present  oxganixed  and 

$18,400,000.     The  production  of  the  previous  conducted.    A  laige  proportion  of  them  are  conceived 

fiscal  year  was  somewhat  larger,  beii\g  $8,200,-  in  fhiud  and  full  of  iniquity  iVom  top  to  bottom.    A 

000  in  gold  and  $17,000,000  in  silver  a  total  of  F*»*  ™*"y  ■"  dangerous  schemes,  to  be  avoided  by 

$20,200,000.     Local  estimates  put  the  total  ^o'^^*™*^- 

bullion  product  of  the  calendar  year  1881  at  The  horizontal  veins  in  the  vicinity  of  Lead- 

$28,600,000,  of  which  more  than  half,  or  $18,-  ville  have  thus  far  yielded  large  returns.    It  is 

170,676,  was  turned  out  by  the  smeldng-works  the  opinion  of  the  State  Geologist  that  upright 

in  and  about  Leadville.  There  was  more  hard,  or  inclined  fissures  will  ultimately  be  found  in 

intelligent,  and  well-directed  work  done  in  the  the  granite  formation  beneath  the  volcanic 

mines  of  Colorado  in  1881  than  in  any  previous  rocks  in  which  ores  are  now  being  mined, 

year.    The  falling  off  in  the  out- put  was  due  This  theory  is  confirmed  by  discoveries  lately 

to  failure  of  one  or  two  leading  mines  pre-  made  in  various  parts  of  the  State.    Some  of 

viously  yielding  large  amounts  of  ore,  and  ^e  the  telluride  veins  are  of  enormous  richness, 

dosing  of  half  a  dozen  others  through  the  in-  One  mine  yielded  ores  which,  for  nearly  two 

ceesant  flow  of  water  in  their  best  workings,  years,  gave  an  average  of  over  ^ve  thousand 

Some  new  mines  were  opened,  but  nothing  in  dollars  per  ton  in  gold,  and  some  ores  yield  as 

the  nature  of  a  "  bonanza "  was  brought  to  high  as  eighty  dollars  per  pound, 

light.    A  more  serious  falling  off  in  the  aggre-  Goal,  iron,  and  petroleum  are  now  among 

gate  production  was  prevented  only  by  a  bet-  the  products  of  Colorado,  the  two  former  be- 

tor  system  of  working  existing  mines,  Uie  avoid-  ing  turned  out  in  considerable  quantities.    At 

ance  of  wasteful  methods,  and  a  more  careibl  Rico,  cokinff  coal  of  a  high  quality  is  found  in 

attention  to  small  results.    By  the  use  of  bet-  great  abundance.    A  valuable  lignite  is  pro- 

ter  machinery  the  cost  of  treatment  was  in  dnced  at  Como,  in  the  South  Park ;  and  un- 

many  cases  materially  reduced ;  grades  of  ore  limited  quantities  of  anthracite  and  bituminous 

which  were  formerly  considered  worthless,  and  coal  are  found  at  Gothic,  Irwin,  and  Rugby 

were  thrown  into  the  waste-dumps  or  left  in  mining-camps.     The  lignitic  coals,  found  in 

heaps  in  the  mines,  were  taken  out  and  treated  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  are  very  dense, 

witn  fair  profits.     Not  only  in  and  around  jet-black  in  color,  of  a  high  luster,  and  without 

Leadville  but  throughout  the  mining  districts  any  fibrous  or  woody  structure.  They  have  an 

there  was  evidence  that  the  era  of  wild  specu-  average  Bpecific  gravity  of  1*88,  are  remarkably 

lation  and  extravagant  expectations  is  rapidly  free  from  sulphur,  the  average  admixture  not 

passing  away.    There  is  a  growing  disposition  exceeding  one  per  cent ;  and  they  burn  readily 

to  take  a  more  sober  and  sensible  view  of  the  and  freely,  with  a  high  heating  power,  and  a 

business  of  mining,  to  be  content  with  returns  small  residuum  of  ash.    Some  of  the  mines 

which  would  be  recognized  as  liberal  in  any  from  which  these  coals  are  obtained  have  been 

other  business,  and  to  manage  a  mine  with  a  worked  continuously  for  twenty  years.    None 
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of  them  are  ezhausted,  and  onlr  one  or  two 
show  signs  of  a  failing  supply.  Large  deposits 
of  excellent  iron-ore  are  being  worked  at  Sa- 
lida,  in  Ohaffee  County ;  and  in  the  San  Lais 
Valley^  in  Las  Animas,  Bonlder,  Jefferson,  £1 
Paso,  and  Arapahoe  Counties,  there  are  im- 
measnrable  stores  of  the  metal  awaiting  fiitnre 
demand.  Even  in  the  Leadville  silver-mines, 
iron-ore  is  yielded,  as  an  incidental  product,  in 
sufficient  auantities  to  supply  a  large  part  of 
the  demand  of  the  Pueblo  Iron  and  Steel  W  orks. 
Of  oU-wells  the  State  hss  at  present  but  three 
—one,  nine  miles  south  of  Oaflon  City,  1,148 
feet  deep ;  one,  six  miles  north  of  the  same 
otty,  now  only  eighty-five  feet  deep ;  and  one 
other,  in  the  same  vicinity,  which  was  bored 
to  the  depth  of  l,-200  feet,  and  then  abandoned, 
though  not  until  oil  was  obtained  in  small  quan- 
tities. It  is  the  opinion  of  experts  that  great 
oil  discoveries  are  yet  in  store  for  Colorado. 

The  State  is  growing  rapidly  in  agricultural 
importance.  Tike  soil  is  naturally  of  high  fer- 
tility, and,  through  the  cheap  and  effective 
method  of  irrigation  by  which  the  farmer  is 
able  to  make  a  stream  of  water  foUow  the  plow 
almost  at  will,  the  risk  of  damage  from  long 
droughts  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  wheat- 
lands  are  made  to  yield  twenty-flve  bushels  to 
the  acre,  and  the  luxuriantly  growing  native 
grasses  furnish  an  abundance  of  excellent  hay 
and  forage.  The  extremely  cold  weather  of 
the  winter  of  1880-^81  caused  an  unprece- 
dented mortality  among  the  herds  of  cattle  on 
the  plains.  Herdsmen  estimate  the  loss  at 
nearly  thirty-three  per  cent  of  the  total  stock 
in  the  State.  The  tax-list  of  1880  showed  a 
total  of  641,568  head  of  cattle  in  the  State, 
but,  as  it  is  well  known  that  about  one  third 
of  the  herds  escape  the  assessor,  the  actual 
number  was  probably  anite  850,000.  The 
number  at  the  close  of  tne  year  1881  was  es- 
timated at  not  over  600,000,  with  a  valuation 
of  $16,000,000.  The  early  spring  and  fine 
•ammer  enabled  the  stock-raisers  to  make  up 
for  their  winter  losses  in  the  year's  sales,  which 
surpassed  those  of  any  previous  year,  the  price 
being  from  eight  to  twelve  dollars  higher  per 
head  than  in  1880.  Sheep  also  suffered  se- 
verely in  the  storms  of  March  and  April,  from 
forty  to  seventy-five  per  cent  of  tne  flocks 
perishing,  according  to  location  and  the  degree 
of  exposure.  The  estimated  number  of  sheep 
in  the  State  is  now  1,000,000,  and  their  value 
is  $8,000,000. 

It  was  believed  that  100,000  buffalo  skins 
would  come  firom  the  Yellowstone  region  in 
1881.  This  is  without  precedent  in  die  fur 
trade.  The  last  season  80,000  were  received 
from  the  same  region.  The  winter  of  1880-^81 
having  been  very  severe  and  long,  immense 
herds  of  bison  concentrated  in  the  few  valleys 
where  they  could  find  subsistence.  Their  de- 
struction continued  during  several  months. 

The  population  of  the  State,  by  counties, 
with  the  native  and  foreign  distinguished,  as 
returned  by  the  census  of  1880,  is  as  follows  : 
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The  State. 


Axmpahoe . . . 

Bent 

Boalder 

Chsffee 

Cl6«r  Greek. 

Conejos 

Ooetflk 

Coftter 

DouglM..... 

Eibert 

ElFMo 

Fremont.... 

GUpln 

enmd 

Ounnlaon . . . 
Hlnedale.... 
Hnerlkoo . . . 
JeflenoD.... 
f,*ka 

UPhU.... 
Larimer .... 
Lu  Animu. 

Omy 

Fitfk. 

Pueblo 

Rio  Onmde . 

Boatt 

Bagnaebe...^ 
Bill  Joan ... 
Summit..... 
Weld 


Total. 

Natfm 

1M,M9 

154,869 

88,640 

89.808 

1,654 

1.456 

9,746 

7,974 

6^10 

^847 

7,b46 

^904 

^6oo 

4,720 

8,879 

8,740 

8,089 

7,009 

8,486 

8,078 

^'"^S 

1,889 

7,yd8 

6,978. 

4,785 

4,004 

6,489 

8,774 

417 

854 

8,987 

6,690 

1,499 

1,188 

4494 

8,960 

6,810 

6,560 

88,814 

16,640 

UIO 

998 

4,899 

4J0O 

8,904 

8368 

8,610 

8,168 

8,970 

8.946 

7,615 

6,718 

1,944 

1,664 

140 

107 

1,978 

1,707 

1,087 

685 

5,4fi0 

4,026 

5.646 

4,918 

89,870 


9,898 

196 

1,779 

1,968 

8,649 

885 

189 

1,078 

418 

890 

979 

781 

8,710 

88 

1^7 

817 

100 

1300 

7,160 

119 


041 
008 

1,084 
897 
880 
88 
866 
408 

1,488 
788 


The  population  of  the  principal  cities  in  1880 
is  here  givea: 


Trinidad 8,986 

BuenaYlata 1^75 

Pitkin 1,808 

CaaonClty 1^48 

Breekenridce 1,688 

SoathPaeUo 1,448 

Oreeier 1^08 

Ouray 1,004 


Denver 85.718 

LeadTlOe. 16,185 

Silver  CUir 4,674 

Colorado  Springe. ....    4,879 

Pueblo. 8317 

Ctoorgetown 8,810 

Boulder  Gitj 8,176 

Golden 9,781 

Central  City 8,686 

The  records  of  the  Auditor  of  State  show 
the  assessed  valuation  of  Colorado  for  the  year 
1881  to  be  $96,059,985.48.  The  valuation  of 
1878  was  $48,072,648.26;  for  1879,  $59,590,- 
761.80;  for  1880,  $78,050,761.89,  showing  a 
steady  annual  increase  of  about  thirty  per  cent. 
The  number  of  acres  of  assessable  land  in  the 
State  is  2,155,840,  which,  with  improvements, 
is  valued  at  $15,168,790.  The  State  Board  of 
Equalization,  in  April,  increased  the  assess- 
ment-rate  on  the  main  lines  of  railroads  run- 
ning through  the  State  by  $500  per  mile. 
This  makes  the  rate  $6,500  per  mile  on  broad- 
gauge  and  $5,000  per  mile  on  narrow-gauge 
roads.  With  1,584  miles  of  railroad  in  the 
State,  this  gives  a  valuation  of  $11,688,056. 
The  other  items  of  the  tax-list  are  as  follows: 
Merciiandise,  $6,674,822;  capital  and  manu- 
factories, $865,626 ;  town  and  city  lots,  $82,- 
910,998 ;  horses, nnmbering  70,188,  $2,782,568 ; 
mules,  $458,128;  asses,  $6,558;  cattle,  num- 
bering 411,970,  $4,611,859;  sheep,  numbering 
634,542,  which  is  far  below  the  real  number, 
$1,000,041;  swine,  $19,102;  goats,  $5,277;  all 
other  animals,  $30,247;  musical  instruments, 
$289,230;  watches  and  docks,  $250,518;  Jew- 
elry, gold  and  sUver  plate,  $106,866 ;  money 
and  credits,  $3,473,847 ;  carriages  and  vehicles. 
$767,753;  household  property,  $607,138;  all 
other  property,  $18,854,120;  bank  and  other 
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shArea,  t882,780 ;  inaarance  premiams,  $186,- 
669.  The  number  of  bufliiiess  failures  was  107, 
against  78  in  1880.  The  total  liabilities  were 
$768,000,  and  the  assets  $502,000,  a  net  in- 
crease in  loss  sustained  of  $57,000  over  the 
preceding  year.  The  increase  in  the  number 
of  dealers  was  about  one  fourth.  The  total 
State  debt  on  November  80,  1881,  was  $880,- 
186.78,  against  which  there  was  a  balance  in 
the  Treasury  of  $45,064.97. 

The  foUowing  is  a  statement  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  State  Treasury  for  the  year  ending 
November  SOth,  showing  receipts  amounting 
to  $878,802.81,  exclusive  of  cash  in  the  Treas- 
ury, and  an  expenditure  of  $895,884.88 : 

rbchpts. 

Balaiioe  in  TreMUxr  on  NoTember  Wl  1880 $87,146  M 

Beooiptt  of  genormfreTenna  (Ibnr-mtli  tax) 840,860  M 

A«Ticultaz«l  Collage  (pne-flfth  mill  tax). 19,467  80 

InMneAaTlom  (one-nrthmiU  tax) 11,848  60 

Mote  and  Blind  (one-flfthmUlUz) 12,884  4S 

Bohool  of  Mines  cone-flfthmiU  tax) 18,080  08 

Bound-up  and  inspection,  one  mill  on  Taloe,  neat- 
cattle 8,787  SO 

UniTersitj  of  Oolorado  (one-flfth  min  tax) 12JB81  08 

limtBiTpoU-taxClif^oentoiMroai^Mi) 0,710  63 

PenltentiarT  labor 17,808  00 

State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners I,y20  00 

Beeretarj  of  Btate,  offloe-fees 4^148  00 

Bale  of  Dttnted  laws. 1^110  90 

Acrteoltoral  Oolkge  reodpta 174  80 

Fmsa  Ibr  Tiolatlng  llah  law 7B  00 

Bale  of  school  lands 10,806  70 

Sale  of  lands  for  internal  improToment 847  00 

Lease  of  lands  Ibr  internal  ImproreDMnt 8^880  90 

Lease  of  land,  interest  on  sales  sad  intersst  on 

school  InTostments 10,007  14 

Lssse  of  other  State  lands 840  00 

Oolorado  Land  and  Mlncrallssoolation 008  65 

Other  sonroes 0  86 

Total $440,448  80 

CA8B  IZPIHDITUXBL 

AgrienftoiBl  Oolite $18,888  86 

Agrieoltofal  College  (special) 174  80 

Insane  Asvlnm 16,008  18 

Mole  SDd  Blind ^8.617  IS 

Bdiool  of  Mines 18,888  00 

UniTersitj  of  Oolorado. 18^  00 

MIlltBiT  poUtax. 6,708  88 

Csttle  roond-ap  and  Inspeetton. 4,196  88 

PtaltentiarT  labor 1.900  00 

Sehool-ftina  apportioned 18,060  96 

Intereel  on  warrants  paid 17,840  98 

Wolf-scalps 8,880  00 

Hswk-heads 4^75  00 

MoQntaln-Hons 860  00 

Bkonk-sealps. 4S  70 

Paid  on  aoooant  Ibr  genenl  rerenne  and  wpro- 

priatlons 7....  876,448  98 

Ossh  now  in  Treasniy 40,064  97 

Totsl $440,440  80 

The  following  arrests  were  made  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  Marshal  at  Denver  during  the  year : 

YlolstlonofintenialrsTenttelaws 87 

Bobbing  United  States  mails 8 

Obstraeting  United  Statea  malls 8 

&Dbeallng  Post-Offlee  ftands. 8 

Bmbenling  letters 4 

Fbcging  slsnatores  to  money-orders 8 

Opening  man-begs 1 

Bending  obscene  eirealars  through  malla. 1 

BMaUng  into  United  States  Post-Offloe 1 

Lareenjon  Indian  rsservation 0 

Mnrderon  Indian  reeerratton 0 

Kmbeidement  from  armj  department 8 

Bmbesdement  as  Indian  agent. 1 

Vnittrj  belbrs  United  Btates  HeeelTer  of  Lsnd-Offloe. . .  1 

BIgamj 1 

Ooonterfbiting 4 

Otttttng  timber  on  United  Btates  mineral  hads 45 

Total 106 


The  railroad  system  and  railroad  bushiess  of 
the  State  developed  with  sui^rising  rapidity 
during  the  year.  In  the  ten  monSis  ending 
November  SOth,  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
road,  the  most  important  line  in  the  State,  laid 
629  miles  of  steel  rails,  aud  built  874  miles  of 
new  road.  In  that  period  its  net  earnings 
were  |2,168,698,  agamst  $1,872,468  in  the  oor- 
responding  ten  months  of  the  preceding  year. 
The  Union  Paoifio  Railroad's  Omaha  and  Den- 
ver Short  Line  was  completed,  bringing  the 
two  cities  fifty  miles  nearer  together  than  by 
any  other  route.  The  wheat-crop  of  the  State 
was  about  1,600,000  bushels,  against  1,425,104 
in  1880,  and  258,474  in  1870.  Congress,  by 
various  acts,  has  granted  to  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado 718,822  acres  of  land,  divided  as  follows : 
For  internal  improvement,  500,000  acres ;  for 
public  buildings,  82,000;  State  penitentiary, 
82,000;  State  University,  46,080;  miscellane- 
ous, including  salt  springs,  46,080 ;  school  lands, 
57,152.  For  420,596  acres  of  these  lands  the 
State  has  already  received  patents  from  the 
United  States,  and  is  in  possession. 

Colorado  is  becoming  a  favorite  resort  for 
invalids,  its  many  mineral  springs  and  ex- 
tremely salubrious  atmosphere  giving  it  a  high 
reputation  among  the  world's  sanitaria.  The 
suDjoined  table  sives  the  elevation  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  of  some  of  the  prominent  towns 
in  the  State : 


OreenLake 10^000 

Hot  Solphor  Springs..  T,710 

Idabo  Springs T^ 

Lakea^ 8|060 

LeadTille. 10,800 

MagnoOa. 0,000 

Maniton 0J07 

Monteiama 10,800 

Morrison 0^888 

Nederland 8^808 

OroCity 10.847 

Oorav 7,640 

PaeMo 4,678 

BostU 6.000 

Segnacbe. 7J40 

BilTerton 8,400 

Snnsblne 7.000 

Trinidad 6,000 

TwinLakes 8,807 

VetoPass 8,888 


Abunosa 1,000 

Abna 11,044 

Black  Hawk 7,870 

Boulder 0,086 

Brecikenridge 8,674 

CUlonOity 0,860 

Oaribon 8,800 

Oentral 8,800 

Cbeyenne 6,041 

Obieago  Lakea. IIJBOO 

Ookirado  Springs 0,088 

DelNorte 7,700 

Denver 0,884 

DiTlde 7,810 

EstesPaxk. 8,000 

VsirplaT 8,864 

Qariand 8,146 

Oeoisetown. 8,400 

Qolden ^7^8 

GoMHili. 6,468 

Greelej 4,776 

A  svstem  of  sewerage,  on  what  is  known  as 
the  waring  plan,  has  been  begun  in  Denver, 
and  is  being  rapidly  pushed  forward.  The 
death-rate  of  the  city  for  the  year  was  only 
17*50  per  thousand ;  the  total  number  of  deaths 
was  698,  divided,  in  respect  to  diseases  and 
causes,  as  follows:  zymotic  diseases,  218 ;  con- 
stitutional, 148 ;  local,  228;  developmental,  27; 
violence,  57. 

COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE,  AMERI- 
CAN, IN  1881.  The  grandeur  of  the  present 
epoch  of  American  commerce  and  production 
can  be  measured  by  the  magnitude  of  the  agri- 
cultural exports  which  are  its  chief  cause  and 
characteristic.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  of 
breadstufFs  for  the  three  years  ending  June  80, 
1881,  was  $749,470,445,  having  been  |S65,- 
561,828  in  1881,  $282,182,168  in  1880,  and 
$201,776,499  in  1879.    The  exports  of  wheat 
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and  flour  were  186,000,000  bashels  in  1881,  lent  in  the  first  part  of  the  year ;  and  a  net 
aboat  180,000,000  bashels  in  1880,  and  148,-  importation  of  specie  exceeding  considerably 
000,000  bushels  in  1879,  aggregating  for  the  that  of  the  first  year  of  resumption.  The  ex- 
three  years  608,000,000  bashels,  Tslued  at  cess  of  exports  over  imports  exceeded  that  of 
$691,624,024.  The  exports  of  1880-*81  thas  any  other  year  except  1878-79.  The  imports 
exceeded  those  of  the  previous  year,  notwith-  exceeded  in  value,  and  greatly  exceeded  in 
standing  the  better  crops  in  Great  Britain  and  quantity,  those  or  the  years  preceding  the 
Western  Europe.  This  was  owing  to  the  de-  panic,  which  consisted  largely  of  railroad-iron, 
j^etion  of  stocks  as  well  as  to  an  increase  in  etc.,  which  left  an  adverse  balance  of  unprece- 
conaamptiTe  capacity.  A  reputation  for  Amer-  dented  magnitude,  and  which,  it  was  thought, 
ican  brands  of  fiour  has  been  established  in  were  far  beyond  the  natural  consumptive 
England  with  such  success  that  8,600,000  more  powers  of  the  people,  and  would  not  be  equaled 
buiSiels  of  wheat  were  exported  in  the  manu-  again  in  many  years  to  come.  The  export 
fiictured  form  in  1881  than  in  1880.  Prices  movement  was  so  heavy  in  the  earlier  part  of 
ranged  lower  in  1881  than  in  the  year  preced-  the  calendar  year,  as  soon  as  the  railroads  were 
ing,  so  that  while  the  quantity  exported  was  free  from  obstructions  and  the  canals  open, 
6,600,000  bushels  greater,  the  total  value  was  tliat  in  the  month  of  June  they  fell  off  nearly 
$18,000,000  less,  or  $211,277,688,  against  $224,-  $9,000,000.  The  high  price  of  provisions  was 
706,808 ;  while  the  value  exported  in  1879  was  the  cause  of  much  lighter  shipments  under 
only  $166,640,633.  A  calculation  of  the  aver-  that  head.  The  table  on  page  122  affords  a 
age  export  prices  gives  $1.16  per  bushel  in  comparative  survey  of  the  foreign  trade  move- 
1881,  $1.26  in  1880,  and  $1.09  in  1879.  Wheat  ments  for  the  past  twenty-one  years. 
exports  fbr  the  last  six  months  of  the  fiscal  Including  the  specie  imports  and  exports,  the 
year  1880-'81  were  unusually  large  for  that  total  foreign  commerce  of  1880-^81  amounted 
portion  of  the  crop  year,  being  11,000,000  to  $1,676,024,878.  Tbe  increase  of  exports 
bushels  in  excess  of  the  exports  for  the  corre-  over  those  of  the  preceding  year  was  $66,788,- 
■ponding  half  of  1879-'80.  While  the  good  688.  Since  1876,  when  the  exports  began  to 
crops  of  the  West  of  Europe  did  not,  therefore,  exceed  the  imports,  the  aggregate  excess  of 
lessen  the  demand  for  wheat,  the  exports  of  exports  has  been  $1,180,668,106  for  the  six 
rye  and  oats  showed  a  great  falling  off  from  years.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  do- 
tbose  of  tbe  preceding  fiscal  years.  The  rye  mestic  merchandise  in  1880-'81  was  $888,- 
exports  were  1,928,866  bushels,  against  2,912,-  926,947,  exceeding  those  of  the  preceding  year 
744  bushels  in  1880,  and  4,848,249  bushels  in  by  $69,979,694.  The  exports  of  breadstuffs, 
1879;  the  oat  exports,  868,260  bushels  in  $270,832,619;  cotton  and  its  manufactures, 
1881,  710,890  in  1880,  and  4,664,794  in  1879.  $261,267,183;  provisions,  $161,628,268;  min- 
Theexportsof  Indian  corn  were  about  91,000,*  eral  oils,  $40,816,609;  tobacco,  $20,878,884; 
000  bushels  in  1881,  against  98,000,000  in  1880,  wood  and  its  manufactures,  $18,600,812;  iron 
and  86,000,000  in  1679.  The  only  cereal  of  and  steel  and  their  manufactures,  $16,608,767, 
which  the  exports  form  a  considerable  portion  and  live  animals,  $16,412,898— constituted  00 
of  the  crop  is  wheat.  While  the  normal  ex-  per  cent  of  the  total  domestic  exports,  the  eight 
port  demand  will  probablyprove  considerably  items  summing  up  $796,948,890.  The  grain 
less  when  crops  are  fair  in  Western  and  Oentnd  exports  fell  below  those  of  1879-'80  $17,704,- 
Enrope,  there  must  be  a  constant  and  increas-  816.  In  the  exports  of  raw  cotton  there  was 
ing  demand  for  American  wheat,  which  can  be  an  increase  of  $86,160,841 ;  in  the  value  of 
much  more  cheaply  grown  on  the  prairie  provision  exports,  $24,486,026  increase ;  in  pe- 
humns  than  on  the  heavy  and  manure-requir-  troleum,  $4,096,984;  in  tobacco,  rawandmanu- 
ing  soils  of  Europe.  If  the  American  producers  faotured,  $2,486,611 ;  in  wood  manufbotures 
can  adiust  themselves  without  hardship  to  the  and  timber,  $2,862,982 ;  in  iron  and  steel  and 
normu  demand,  there  will  continue  in  action  a  their  manufactures,  $1,892,243 ;  hi  live  ani- 
favorable  stimulus  even  after  European  rents  mals,  $680,278.  A  comparison  of  the  returns 
have,  to  a  considerable  extent,  vanished ;  while  of  1880-^81  with  tiiose  of  1870-'7l  shows  that 
any  cheapening  in  the  cost  of  transportation  over  four  fifths  of  tiie  total  increase,  amount- 
will  give  the  American  producer  a  new  ad-  ing  to  considerably  more  than  100  per  cent,  is 
vantage.  Oounting  the  crop  of  1880  at  480,-  made  up  of  the  in<H*eased  exports  of  bread- 
000,000  bushels,  the  exports  of  1880-'81  consti-  stuffs,  provisions,  and  tallow,  cotton,  live  ani- 
tnted  about  88^  per  cent  of  the  total  wheat  mals,  leather,  and  wood  and  manufactures 
product.  thereof.  The  increase  in  the  annual  exports 
The  trade  returns  for  the  year  ending  June  of  these  commodities  in  twenty  years  amounts 
SO,  1881,  show  a  larger  total  commerce  than  to  $874,069,476 ;  and  four  fifthi9  of  this  col- 
any  previous  year ;  a  larger  exportation  of  lecHve  increase  is  due  to  the  increased  exports 
merobandise  by  8  per  cent  than  the  preceding  of  breadstuffs,  provisions  and  tallow,  and  live 
year,  the  next  larsest  on  record,  and  83  per  animals  alone.  The  products  which  have  tiins 
eent  larger  than  uie  average  of  the  last  five  swelled  tbe  export  trade  are  chiefly  products 
years  previous ;  merchandise  imports  almost  as  of  the  Western  and  Northwestern  States.  The 
great  as  those  of  1879- *80,  when  they  were  increase  in  tbe  exportation  of  the  products  of 
stimulated  by  a  mania  for  speculation  preva-  that  part  of  the  country  is  traced  by  the  Chief 
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Value  of  Imports  and  Exports  of  Merehandue  from  1861  to  188 1^  ineluaivo — JS^i>ecie  Values. 


YXAB  BMDn^Q  JUNE  SO. 

Total  tzportk 

Total  tBporti  aad 
ojcporib 

1861 

$919,668,688 
190,670,601 
908,964,447 
169^837,988 
166,029,808 

$989,056,079 
187,811,214 

848,859,029 
294,606,141 
281,909,899 
986,117,697 
899,771,768 

$289,810,649 
189,866,677 
248,885,616 
816,447,288 
988,7A680 

Imports,   $69,766,709 
Exports,       1,918,824 
Importa,     89,871,868 
Imports,   157,609,295 
Imports,     72,716,977 

$508,8644)76 
880.097.178 

1609 

1868 

1864 

447,800,269 
47.\28,5,9n 
404,774,888 

1866 

Total  fire  yean 

Arerage. 

$1,277495,897 
966,489,179 

484,812,066 
89^761,096 
867,486,440 
417,606,879 
485;968,408 

Import^  $888,189,895 
Imports,     67,697,966 

Imports,     85,952,544 
Imports,    101,264,956 
Imports,     76,488,641 
Import^   181,888,689 
Imports,     48,186.640 

$2,216,251,968 
448,26M98 

1866 

798,671,568 
690,267,287 
689.889^8^ 

1867 

1868 

1869 

708,624,076 
828,780,176 

1870 

Total  five  yean 

Averuge 

$1,604,208,027 
820,841,606 

449,890478 
444,177,686 
622,479,929 
666,288,040 
618,442,711 

$2,041,474,889 
408,294,877 

690,928,684 
626.696,0n 
642,186,210 
667,406,842 
688,006,486 

Import^  $487,966,862 
Imports,     87,468,272 

Imports,     77,408,606 
lmport^   182,417,491 
Imports,   119,656,288 
Exports,     18,876,698 
Imports,     19,662,726 

$8,645,689,416 
729,186,488 

968,048,869 
1,070,772,668 
1,164,616,189 
1,158,6884^ 
1,046,448,147 

1871 

1872 

1878 

1874 

1876 

Total  flTe  yean 

Avenge 

$2,609,208,487 
601,840,687 

640,884,671 
609,476,920 

604,866,766 
710,489,441 
686,688,668 

$2,889,866,749 
677,878,849 

460,741490 
451,828,126 
487,061,689 
4A777,776 
667,964,746 

Imports,  $880,168,819 
Imports,     7(1^082,669 

Exports,     79,648,481 
Ej^rts,   151,159,094 
Exports,  957,814,934 
Exports,   264,661,666 
Exports,    167,688,919 

$6,898,670,186 
1,079,714,087 

1,001495,861 
1,058,798,846 
1,181,917,298 
1,166,217,216 
1,608,698,404 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

I860 

Total  five  yean 

Avenge 

$8,888,808,766 
676,760,751 

902,877,846 

$2,469,848,469 
492,669,674 

642,664,698 

Exports,  $990,955,867 
Exports,   184,191,0n 

Exports,   960,719,718 

$5,846,659,196 
1,169,880,426 

1,645,041,974 

1881 

of  the  Borean  of  Statistios  to  the  recent  exten- 
sion of  railroads  and  the  great  redaction  in  the 
cost  of  raUroad  carriage  from  the  West  to  the 
Atlantic  sea-board.  Of  the  total  receipts  of 
grain  in  1880  at  New  York,  Baltimore,  Phila- 
delphia, Boston,  and  Portland,  amounting  to 
819,690,057  bnshels,  76*97  per  cent  was  brought 
by  rail,  and  only  22'24  per  cent  by  the  Erie 
canal.  The  average  freight-rates  for  trans- 
porting grain  from  Chicago  to  New  York  for 
the  last  three  years  compared  with  the  aver- 
age rates  for  1870, 1871,  and  1872,  show  a  re- 
duction in  this  charge  of  9*8  cents  on  a  bushel. 
The  average  reduction  in  the  railroad  transpor- 
tation rates  amounts  to  14*4.  The  mean  re- 
duction in  the  cost  of  carriage  between  the  two 
points  is  about  18  cents  per  bushel.  This  is 
equivalent  to  11*7  per  cent  on  the  export  price 
of  wheat  and  28*55  per  cent  on  the  export 
price  of  Ind ian  com  in  1 881 .  According  to  the 
researches  of  Joseph  Nimmo,  Jr.,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  tonnage  on  twelve  of 
the  leading  railway  lines  increased  between 
1878  and  1880  from  45,557,002  to  78,150,918 
tons,  or  71*5  per  cent,  while  the  freight  re- 
ceipts increased  from  $112,004,648  to  $148,- 
888,178,  or  only  about  28  per  cent.  The  aver- 
age rate  per  ton  per  mile  was  reduced  from 
1*72  cent  to  1*07  cent,  a  decrease  of  89*5 
per  cent.  The  tonnage  transported  on  the 
New  York  Central,  Erie,  and  Pennsylvania 
Railroads  was  three  times  as  great  in  1880  as 
in  1868,  while  the  average  freight  charges  were 
60  per  cent  less.     Between  1870  and  1880 


there  was  a  reduction  of  89*45  per  cent  in  the 
freight  charges  of  those  roads,  and  of  82*51  per 
cent  on  the  rates  of  the  New  York  canals, 
while  the  decrease  in  the  average  prices  of  the 
prime  necessaries  of  life  in  the  same  period  was 
only  12*82  per  cent.  The  wheat  exports  have 
increased  under  these  changed  conditions  from 
$47,171,229  in  1870  to  $167,698,485  in  1881; 
the  valne  of  maize  exported,  from  $1,287,575  to 
$50,702,669 ;  of  provisions,  from  $29,175,689 
to  $151,528.268 ;  of  live  animals,  from  $1,045,- 
089  to  $16,412,898.  The  valae  of  all  the  ex- 
ports of  agricultural  products  in  1881  amount- 
ed to  $729,650,016,  an  increase  of  $48,688,925 
over  those  of  1880.  Their  value  constituted 
82*55  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  of  domestic 
merchandise.  It  was  seven  times  the  value  of 
this  class  of  exports  in  1850,  nearly  thrice  the 
valne  of  such  exports  in  1860,  and  more  than 
twice  their  valne  in  1870.  The  growth  of  the 
total  export  trade  has  been  at  about  the  same 
rate  of  progression.  Ttie  ratio  of  agricultural 
products  to  the  whole  value  of  the  exports 
does  not  deviate,  in  comparing  the  years  1880, 
1840,  1850, 1860,  1870,  and  1881,  more  than  8 
per  cent. 

Of  the  total  value  of  imports  in  the  fiscal 
year  1881,  aggregating  $642,664,628,  the  im- 
ports of  sugar  and  molasses  constituted  14*58 
per  cent,  amounting  to  $93,404,288;  the  value 
of  the  imports  of  coffee  amounted  to  $56,784,- 
891,  or  8*84  per  cent  of  the  total ;  of  iron  and 
steel  and  manufactures  thereof,  to  $46,489,747, 
or  7*28  per  cent ;  of  silk,  raw  and  manufactured, 
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to  $42,9U,9d5,  or  6*68  per  cent ;  of  chemicals, 
drug^,  (lyes,  and  medicines,  to  $36,690,473,  or 
5*69  per  cent ;  of  the  imports  of  cotton  manu- 
factures, and  cotton,  to  $31,976,637,  or  4*97  per 
cent.  The  total  value  of  these  seven  classes, 
$349,000,895,  constituted  54*80  of  the  total  im- 
ports of  merchandise. 

The  excess  of  exports  decreased  in  the  last 
half  of  the  calendar  year,  due  munlj  to  the 
smaller  supply  of  breadstuffs  for  exportation. 
The  wheat  crop,  though  only  400,000,000  bush- 
els, against  500,000,000  in  1880,  yielded  about 
8  per  cent  more  to  the  farmers. 

The  total  value  of  imports  of  merchandise 
entered  for  consumption  in  the  United  States 
amounted  to  $650,618,999.  The  value  of  duti- 
able merchandise  amounted  to  $448,061,587.95 ; 
merchandise  free  of  duty  to  $202f557,411.  The 
total  amount  of  duties  collected  upon  imports 
amotmted  to  $193,800,879,  and  constituted  43*25 

Ser  cent  of  the  value  of  the  dutiable  merchan- 
ise  entered  for  consumption.  Of  the  total 
amount  of  duties  collected  on  imports  the 
duties  on  sugar  and  molasses  amounted  to 
$47,984,032,  or  24*79  per  cent ;  the  duties  on 
wool  and  woolen  manufactures  to  $27,285,624, 
or  14*10  per  cent ;  the  duties  on  iron  and  steel 
and  manufactures  thereof  to  $21,462,534,  or 
11*09  per  cent;  the  duties  on  manufactures  of 
tilk  to  $19,038,665,  or  9*84  per  cent;  the 
duties  on  manufactures  of  cotton  to  $10,825,- 
115,  or  5*59  per  cent ;  the  duties  on  flax  and 
manufactures  thereof  to  $6,984,874.90,  or  3*60 
per  cent.  The  duties  collected  on  these  six  com- 
modities and  classes  of  commodities  amounted 
to  $183,580,347,  and  constituted  69*01  per 
cent  of  the  total  duties  collected  on  imports. 
There  was  collected  at  the  port  of  New  York 
$136,211,127.38,  or  70*28  per  cent  of  the  total 
import  duties  received  during  the  year  by  the 
Government.  The  aggregate  balance  of  trade 
in  favor  of  the  United  States  in  the  commerce 
of  the  year  with  those  countries  which  received 
American  exports  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the 
imports  from  them,  was  $441,675,687.  The 
aggregate  adverse  balance  in  the  commerce 
with  those  countries  from  which  the  United 
States  imported  merchandise  to  a  greater 
amount  than  the  value  of  the  exports  to  them, 
was  $181,962,969.  The  countries  which  re- 
ceived American  exports  largely  in  excess  of 
their  imports  into  the  United  States,  are  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  Belgium,  Nether- 
lands, Germany,  Russia,  Spain,  and  Denmark. 
The  countries  the  imports  from  which  largely 
exceeded  American  exports  taken  by  them, 
were  Cuba,  Brazil,  India^  China,  Japan,  Span- 
ish possessions  other  tnan  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico,  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  The  sub- 
joined table  gives  the  percentage  of  the  total 
imports  of  the  year  furnished  by  each  country, 
the  percentage  of  the  domestic  exports  taken 
by  each,  also  the  foreign  exports,  and  the  per- 
centage of  each  one  in  the  total  import  and 
export  commerce  of  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  values : 


COUNTRIES. 


Great  Britain  aad  Ireland. 

France 

Germany  

DominioQ  of  Canada. 

Cuba 

Bnxll 

Belffium 

NetbeiHIanda 

China 

lUly 

Mexico 

Brltiah  Kait  Indies 

Bpaln 

Jaj;>aa.... 

Bniaia  on  the  Baltk  and  White 
Beaa 

British  West  Indies 

United  States  of  Colombia. .... 

y  enexaela 

Minor  Spanish  posseaslcms .... 

Hayti 

Dutch  East  Indies 

British  possessions  in  Australasia 

Hawaiian  Islands. 

Argentine  Bepublic 

Denmark 

Uruguay : 

Porto  Bioo 

Hong-Koog. 

Portugal 

Centnu  American  states 

Sweden  and  Norwav 

British  noeaesslons  In  Aftioa. . . . 

British  Guiana 

French  West  Indies 

Butsia  on  the  Black  Sea 

Austria. 

Dutch  West  Indies. 

ChilL 

Gibraltar 

Newfoundland  and  lAln«dor. . . . 

Countries  in  AMoa  not  named. . 

Ban  Domingo 

Turicey  in  Asia 

Danish  West  Indies 

Turkey  in  Afiica 

British  Honduras 

Turkey  in  Europe 

Peru 

French  possessions  In  Africa. . . . 

All  other  IslsnUs  and  ports 

French  uossessions,  all  other. . . . 

Azftfes,  Madeira,  and  Cape  Verd 
IslaiMls 

Greece 

Dutch  Guiana. 

All  other  countries  in  South 
America 

Spanish  possessions  in  AMca. . . 

Minor  British  possessions 

Miqnelon,  Langley,  and  St.  Pierre 
Islsnds 

Liberia 

Bussla,  Asiatic 

Greenland,  Iceland,  and  the  Fa- 
roe Islands 

All  other  countries 
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•15 
•26 
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•20 
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•40 
•28 
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•14 
•14 
•14 
•06 
•07 
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1 
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16 
79 
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24 
08 
08 
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04 
10 
42 
16 

60 
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01 
fiU 
20 
75 
80 
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72 
17 
19 
88 
49 
18 
89 
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17 
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•16 
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•07 
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•08 
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•08 
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•01 

•08 
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The  proportion  of  each  of  the  principal  sea- 
ports in  the  total  export  and  import  commerce 
of  the  year,  as  compared  with  1879~'80,  is 
shown  in  the  tahle  below,  which  gives  the  per- 
centage of  each  port  in  the  total  merchandise 
trade  each  way.  The  gain  of  the  minor  ports 
not  named  is  explained  by  the  increased  cotton 
shipments.  An  increase  in  the  imports  of  one 
or  two  lake  ports  in  October  was  due  to  ship- 
ments of  Canadian  grain,  attracted  by  the  spec- 
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ulatjve  prices  pMTE^ing.  The  diminialied  per- 
centage of  New  York  is  obietly  attribntaL>le  to 
the  aame  cause.  The  larger  share  of  Neir  Or- 
leans in  the  export  trade  comes  from  Ita  new 
onnness  as  a  shipping  port  for  grain : 


Kl^ 

■iron.. 

nroin. 

mo-fli. 

iiV 

fin 

t.^M 

All  oUiM  port.. 

ia-« 

Wll 

TI» 

Total 

IMOO 

IM'tW 

IM'W 

IWW 

Oftlie  total  merchandise  exports  and  importa 
of  the  Tear,  61  per  c«nt,  or  (S42,6S1,927,  passed 
through  the  port  of  New  York,  The  naviga- 
tion retnrns  for  the  fiscal  year  1880-'81  show 
that  the  decline  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  still  contiDnea.  Allhoagh  the  tonnage 
of  veasels  built  incresaed  from  167,409  tons  in 
18T»-'80to  280,469  tons  in  ]S80-'81,  thede- 
ca;  of  Teasels  and  losses  by  casoalties  was  not 
made  good  bj  the  increase  in  ship-bnilding. 
On  the  30th  of  June,  1891,  the  total  tonnage 
of  the  oountrj  amounted  to  4,067,784  tons,  hh 
against  4,068,086  tons  at  the  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year.  Tlie  toonai^  emplojed  in 
theforeign  trade  of  the  United  States  decreaaed 
fhjm  1,814,403  tons  in  1880  to  1,S9T,03S  tons 
in  1881,  but  the  tonnage  employed  in  the  coast- 
wise trade  of  the  United  Statea,  embracing  ton- 
nage employed  between  American  ports  on  the 
tea-board,  on  the  Uiaslsnppi  River  and  its  trib- 
ntariee,  and  on  the  Great  Lakes,  increased  from 
8,687,686  tons  in  168010  2,646,011  tons  in  1881. 
The  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  baa 
nearly  doubled  since  1666,  hat  the  increase  in 
tbe  carrying  trade  haa  fallen  almost  entirely  to 
Tcwela  of  foreign  nationality.  The  total  ton- 
nage of  foreign  vessels  entered  at  sea-ports 
of  the  United  States  increased  from  8,117,084 
tons  in  1B66  to  12,711,892  tons  in  1881,  an  in- 
crease of  S08  per  cent;  whereas  the  American 
tonnage  entered  for  foreign  ports  Increased 
from  1,891,463  tons  in  1656  to  2,919,149  tons 
In  1681,  an  increase  of  only  54  per  cent.  Of 
the  total  foreign  tonnage  entered  at  ports  of 
the  United  States  during  the  year  ended  Jane 
80,  1881,  amounting,  as  above  stated,  to  12,- 
711,692  tons,  the  British  tonnage  amoanted  to 
8,407,967  tons,  or  66'6  per  cent ;  the  German 
tonnage  to  1,112,666  tons;  the  Norwegian  and 
Bwedisb  to  1,086,078  tons ;  the  Italian  to  6GB,- 
B61  tona;  the  French  to  804,809  tons;  tbe 
'  Spanish  to  277,168  tons;  and  the  tonnage  ot 
all  oth^  nationalities  to  806,131  tons. 

The  annual  values  of  the  total  imports  and 
exports  of  the  United  States  carried  m  Ameri- 
can and  those  carried  in  foreign  vessels,  and 
the  percentage  of  American  shipping  in  the 
total  carrying  trade^  are  given  for  the  last  thirty 
years  in  tbe  following  table ; 
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The  American  cotton-crop  of  the  year  1880- 
'61,  as  esticnated  by  the  "  Commercial  and  Fi- 
nancial Chronicle,  aggregated  6,689,329  bales. 
The  largest  crop  picked  in  alarery  times  was 
in  the  second  year  Itefore  secession.  This  was 
first  eqnaled  by  the  crop  of  1678-'79.  The 
next  year's  crop,  counted  in  bales,  was  IS^  per 
cent  greater,  and  lost  year  14}  per  cent  greater 
than  that  The  average  crop  of  the  last  lliree 
years  exceeds  the  average  of  the  three  prolific 
years  preceding  the  civil  war  by  nearly  one 
third.  Below  is  reprinted  a  table  giving  every 
rear's  cotton-crop  since  the  record  was  first 
kept,  completed  to  date : 
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The  average  gross  weight  of  the  bale  in  1881 
was  48e'88,  or  4-88  ponnds  more  than  the  av- 
erage of  the  preceding  year,  indicating  an  aot- 
nal  increase  in  tlie  total  weight  of  tbe  crop  of 
16-48  par  eent.  The  total  weight  of  the  last 
eight  crops  and  the  average  weight  of  the  bales 
each  year  were  as  follows : 
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bales.  The  takingaofthe  Horthera&ndSonth- 
era  tnllls,  and  the  estimated  total  consamptios 
in  the  United  States  for  a  period  of  rears,  were 
as  follows : 


The  crop  of  18eO-'8I  was  matured  and  picked 
amid  beavj  rains,  and  packed  in  a  damp  and 
dirt;  oondition.  The  waste  was  oonseqnenttj 
exoeptionall;  great,  while  the  preceding  crop 
had  been  remarkably  clean  and  snoerior  in 
■pinning  qnalities.  The  crop  of  Sea-Mand  cot- 
ton in  1880- '81  was  30,442  bales,  against  36,704 
balea  in  I8r9-'80,  23,963  in  18r8-'T9,  and  24,- 
885  in  1877-78.  The  largest  previoos  crop 
waa  82,228  bales  in  18S0''Q7.  American  con- 
sumption of  Sea- Island  cotton  for  the  year  was 
11^370  bales,  or  1,881  more  than  in  18TS-'80. 

The  aztension  of  cotton  cnltivation  (alls  in 
with  and  responds  to  an  expansion  of  the 
world's  demand,  which  haa  been  progrcsnTe 
rinoe  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  of  ao- 
Uritr  in  the  sammer  of  187S.  The  reriTsl 
commenced  with  the  retnm  of  prosperity  In 
the  United  States.  Enropean  consumption 
hasinoreased  over  one  million  tiales  In  two 
rears,  as  seen  from  the  following  statement : 
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The  Increase  in  the  consnmptlon  of  Qreat 
Britain  over  that  of  IBTO-'SO  was  7f  per  cent. 
In  that  of  the  Oontinent  B^  per  cent ;  bnt  2} 
pw  oent  mnst  be  dednoted  as  representinii 
uereatod  waste  in  the  crop,  leaving  the  aotam 
tnoroaae  in  European  ooosamption  6^  per  cent. 
KlliaoD  eadmatea  the  reqnlremeots  of  Eorope 
for  the  jear  commencing  October  1, 18B1,  at6,- 
7(»,000b•le8of400  poonds,  of  which  1,960,000 
bale*  mar  be  expected  to  oome  from  India, 
Egrpt,  and  countries  of  sniHller  production, 
and  4,748,000  bales,  or  4,166,001)  bales  of  46S 
poands,  from  the  United  States.  To  snpplr  this 
and  famish  3,050,000  bales  for  American  con- 
Munptton,  a  crop  of  6,315,000  bales  in  1881-'S3 
would  be  sufflcient. 

The  ezporta  of  American  cotton  to  foreign 
ports,  during  the  jear  ending  September  1st, 
were  4,089,075  bales;  the  overland  shipments 
to  Oanada,  33,898  bales.  The  total  exports  of 
raw  ootton  to  foreign  ports  for  the  last  six 
rears  were,  4.596,379  bales  in  the  crop  rear 
1B81;  8,8«5,631  bales  in  1880;  S.4S7,66G  in 
1879;  8,846,840  in  1878;  8,049,497  in  1877; 
iDdS,3fi9,994inl8T6. 

The  taiiicgs  of  American  mills  from  the  crop 
of  1880-'81  were  1,891,804,  and  the  total  oon- 
iomptioa  is  estdmated  as  high  as  1,915,000 


The  state  of  the  markets  was  favorable  to 
American  manufacturers.  The  domestic  de- 
mand was  active  enough  to  keep  everr  spindle 
going.  Prices  kept  up  well,  and  afforded  a 
good  margin  of  profit.  A  long  drought  dimin- 
ished the  water-power  in  the  North,  reducing 
the  prodnctive  oapaoitr  12  or  15  per  cent  for 
abont  fonr  months,  bnt  there  was  enough  to 
work  np  the  stock  of  material  into  the  heavy 
drUlsandsheetingflwhiohwereindemand.  The 
addition  of  new  spindles  is  estimated  at  875,- 
000,  m^ing  the  total  number  in  the  oonntrr 
atUie  close  of  tbe  jeai  11,875,000.  A  con- 
siderable substitution  of  new  spindles  for  old 
ones  further  increased  thecapaoitrforthepro- 
doction  of  ram.  The  price  of  printed  cloths 
waa  81  cents  at  the  commencement  of  the  crop 
year,  ranged  up  to  4|  cents  in  the  winter, 
standing  above  4  cents  nndl  March,  and  be- 
tween taat  andSf  cents  most  of  the  time  after- 
ward, and  closed  at  ^  cents  a  rard  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  Standard  sheetings  were  quoted 
at  7}  cents  in  the  opening  months,  8}  cents  In 
the  winter  and  spring,  8  cents  in  the  early 
summer,  and  8^  cents  at  tbe  close  of  the  raar. 
Prices  thus  nded  lower  than  the  flgnrea  to 
which  they  were  pushed  by  speonlation  in  the 
preceding  sesson.  Trade  was  active  the  y^ar 
round,  without  any  dull  interval.  The  prices 
of  material  were  lower  than  in  the  previous 
season,  hot  the  difference  was  pertly  offset  by 
the  additional  wastage.  Low  middling  uplands 
oommeooed  at  11^  cents  per  pound  in  Septem- 
ber, went  down  to  10^  centa  in  November, 
recovered  to  11 A  oents  in  December,  stood 
above  11  cents  tJl  March,  fell  off  to  9}  oents 
in  May,  and  advanced  again  to  11^  at  the 
year's  close.  The  higher  price  of  wages  was 
an  element  of  cost  which  mnst  be  taken  ao- 
ooimt  of  in  estimating  the  results  of  the  r^<u^> 
borinen.  An  estimate  of  the  average  profit 
has  been  made  by  the  editor  of  the  "Com- 
mercial and  Financial  Chronicle."  Those  man- 
agers who  have  bonght  their  cotton  at  favor- 
alile  times,  and  conduct  their  mills  most  eoo- 
nomicaUy,  mar  ti^^^  realised  two  or  three  times 
the  estimated  rate  of  profit.  Assuming  the 
coat  of  cotton  for  standard  sheetings  to  have 
been  12oentsapound,  the  waste  2'36  cents,  and 
the  cost  of  mannfaoture  and  sale  6-GO  cents, 
the  cost  of  the  product  per  pound  would  be 
30-78  cents,  or  7*27  cents  per  yard,  which  at 
an  average  aelling  price  of  9-50  oenta  per  yard 
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would  yield  a  profit  per  jard  of  1*28,  or  8*62 
cents  on  the  poond  of  cotton.  Counting  the 
cost  of  material  for  print-oloUis  at  11*25  cents 
a  poond,  the  waste  2*80  cents,  and  the  cost  of 
making  and  marketing  12  cents,  the  cost  of 
the  goods  would  be  26*55  cents  a  poand,  or 
8*65  cents  a  yard  on  delivery ;  at  4  cents  a 
yard  selling  price  there  would  remain  a  profit  of 
'85  cents  a  yard,  or  2*45  cents  a  pound. 

An  increase  in  the  exports  of  cotton  goods 
in  1880-'81,  when  the  home  demand  was  snfiS- 


cient  to  exhaust  the  stocks  and  keep  all  the 
mills  busy,  is  a  gratifying  indication  that  im- 
provements in  manufacturing  facilities  and  the 
aouteness  of  domestic  competition  are  approach* 
ing  the  point  where  American  manufacturers 
will  be  disposed  to  contest  the  neutral  markets 
with  Great  Britain.  The  lower  prices  of  cot- 
ton are  favorable  to  the  export  jnovemeut. 
The  values  and  quantities  of  cotton  manufact- 
ures exported  in  the  last  four  fiscal  years  were 
as  follows : 


EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  GOODS. 

1881. 

X9W* 

1879. 

isrs. 

Colored  goods,  yards 

68,184,898 
$I,9S8,818 
80,399,154 
$6,624,874 
$1,968,601 

87,758.166 
$2,956^760 
6i,321,567 
$.%R84,541 
$1,190,117 

$9,£S!,413 

45,116,058 
$8,209,885 
84,081,819 
$6,888,181 
$1,856,534 

87,765,818 
$8,959,910 
88,688,198 
$7,058,468 
$1488,887 

"           '*      TSlUO 

Unoolored  goods,  yards 

"            **      Talae 

Other  mannflMtares  of  goods,  valno. 

Total  cotton  maniilhotares  ezportod,  rthie 

$18,571,287 

$10,858,960 

$11,486,660 

There  were  2,188  national  banks  doing  busi- 
ness on  November  1,  1881,  a  larger  number 
than  in  any  prevons  year  since  the  passage  of 
the  banking  act  in  1868.  The  number  of  banks 
organized  during  the  year  was  86,  a  larger 
number  than  in  any  previous  year.    The  num- 
ber of  banks  which  went  out  of  business  dur- 
ing the  year  was  26,  having  an  aggregate  capi- 
tal of  $2,020,000  and  a  circulation  of  $1,245,- 
580.     The  capital  of  the  86  newly  started 
banks  aggregates  $9,651,050 :  the  notes  issued 
to  them,  $5,288,580.  The  total  number  of  banks 
which  have  been  organized  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  system  is  2,581.   The  number  which 
have  voluntarily  gone  into  liquidation  is  840 ; 
the  number  which  have  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  receivers,  86.    The  insolvent  banks 
have  paid  $18,561,698  in  dividends  to  creditors 
out  of  $25,966,602  of  proved  claims.     The 
annual  loss  is  therefore  about  $846,000  on 
$450,000,000  of  average  capital,  and  $800,000,- 
000  of  deposits.    The  capital  of  the  2,115  na- 
tional banks  in  operation  on  June  80,  1881, 
was  $460,227,835,  not  including  the  surplus, 
which  amounted  to  about  $126,000,000.    The 
total  capital  of  all  the  State  banks,  savings- 
banks,  and  private  bankers,  aggregated  $210,- 
788,208,  or  out  little  more  than  a  uiird  of  the 
combined  capital  and  surplus  of  the  national 
banks.    The  number  of  private  bankers  doing 
business  in  sixteen  of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Union  is  717 ;  their  aggregate  capital,  $58,584,- 
800;   deposits,  $89,996,545;  reserve  invested 
in  United  States  bonds,  $12,870,012.    Private 
bankers  outside  of  these  cities  with  over  $10,- 
000  capital,  to  the  number  of  2,255  in  81  States 
and  Territories,  have  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$84,169,485,  and  deposits  to  the  amount  of 
$148,178,652.    Private  bankers  in  the  remain- 
ing States  and  Territories,  to  the  number  of 
66,  have  $620,120  aggregate  capital,  and  $3,- 
670,857  deposits.     Massachusetts  and  Mary- 
land (outsiae  of  the  cities  of  Boston  and  Balti- 
more), Maine,  North  Carolina,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Vermont,  have  but 
27  private  banking  houses  together.    In  New 


York  city  there  are  508,  in  Philadelphia  52,  in 
Boston  47,  in  Chicago  24,  in  Baltimore  19. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  amount  of 
loans,  capital,  surplus,  net  deposits,  specie  and 
paper  money  in  the  national  banks  in  New 
York  city,  in  the  other  reserve  cities,  in  the 
States  and  Territories,  on  October  1,  1881 : 


ASSETS  AND  UA- 
BIUTIE8. 

NswTvkelty, 
48faHifci. 

OdMrnMTTt 
IStbukkB. 

StetMMid 
TcrritovlM, 
ItSMbwka. 

Loans 

$846,767,659 

51,160,000 

19,947,816 

868,769,878 

50,627,868 

10,898,8n 

$846,881,151 

119,799,880 

84,168,895 

885,668,886 

84.585,867 

81,899,881 

$576,048,494 

898.878,155 

74,080,407 

807,800,770 

87,609,881 

97,096,008 

Capital 

Barplas 

NetdeposiU 

8p«eie 

LmsI    tenders  and 
U.  8.  certificates. . 

The  loans  of  the  banks  on  October  1st  were 
$1,169,022,804,  which  is  an  increase  of  $182,- 
000,000  over  the  corresponding  date  in  last 
year.  The  total  individual  and  bank  deposits, 
not  dedacting  the  amount  due  from  banks  ana 
the  cleariog-nouse  exchanges,  have  increased 
$225,725,496,  amounting  to  the  unprecedented 
sum  of  $1,881,852,887.  The  rate  of  the  total 
loans  to  capital,  surplus,  and  net  deposits  was 
then  68*9  per  cent;  in  1880  it  was  67*8  per 
cent,  and  in  1879  75*8  per  cent.  The  propor- 
tion of  cash  to  net  deposits  was  15*5  per  cent 
on  October  1,  1881,  and  for  the  corresponding 
dates  in  1880  and  1879  it  was  17*9  and  18  per 
cent. 

The  bonds  held  by  the  banks  to  guarantee 
their  circulation  are  now  principally  8^  and  4 
per  cents,  there  being  about  $241,000,000  of 
the  former,  and  $92,000,000  of  the  latter. 

The  national  banks,  with  the  exception  of 
those  of  New  York  city,  have  been  steadily  ac- 
cumulating a  gold  reserve  since  the  date  of  re- 
sumption. The  specie  reserve  held  by  the  New 
York  banks  on  the  1st  of  January.  1879,  was 
$18,161,092 ;  by  the  other  banks  of  tne  country, 
$28,888,665;  together,  $41,499,757.  By  the  end 
of  the  year  the  New  York  banks  had  increased 
their  reserve  to  about  $50,000,000,  and  the 
other  banks  to  about  $80,000,000.     At  the 
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beginning  of  1881  the  New  York  banks  held  coined  at  the  rate  of  abont  $2,800,000  a  month, 

$55,221,200,  and  the  banks  of  the  rest  of  the  the  total  coinage  for  the  year  ending  NoTcm- 

coontrj  $51,650,269.    In  March  the  New  Tork  her  Ist  having  been  $27,824,965.    The  total 

reserves  had  faUen  to  $51,000,000,  in  May  they  amount  of  coin  and  currency  in  the  United 

had  increased  again  to  $65,000,000,  and  on  States  at  the  date  of  the  OomptroUer's  report, 

June  80th  to  $67,893,400,  falling  off  afterward  compared  with  the  amount  a  year  previous, 

to  $51,000,000  in  October.    The  reserves  of  the  was  as  follows : 

other  banks  of  the  country  increased  progres- 

sively  to  $58,500,000  in  March,  $57,500,000  in 

the  first  week  of  May,  $61,245,000  on  June    ^^^^ 

80th,  and  $68,000,000  in  October.  siiyer  eoin !!!!.'!!  i !!!! ! 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  states  in  his  IfStJJ'JSk^^"  *  * 

report  that  he  has  been  unable  to  obtain  any  »*"<««-d"»»<«^" 

evidence  showing  that  the  action  of  the  banks         Totals 


Nov«Bb«  1,  1880. 


|4d8,88S.fl92 
1S8.880,»11 
846,681,016 
848,884,107 

$1,809,713,786 


Novwnte  1,  IMl. 


$668,568,971 
lb6,U87,8<)6 
846,681,016 
860,844,860 


$1,466,681,608 


in  depositing  legal-tender  notes  and  withdraw- 
ing bonds  pending  the  action  of  Congress  on  The  amount  of  legal-tender  notes  in  circula- 
the  funding  bill,  was  concerted  in  order  to  de-  tion  has  remained  the  same  since  May  81, 1878, 
range  the  money  market.  Such  a  course,  he  in  accordance  with  law.  The  additional  issue 
•ays,  would  dangerously  affect  the  value  of  the  of  national-bank  notes  during  the  year  was 
securities  held  by  the  banks  against  caU  loans.  $16,610,148.  The  increase  of  bank-notes,  gold 
The  banks  of  New  Tork  city  had  loaned  out  coin,  and  silver  coin,  amounted  to  $152,912,- 
$97,000,000,  and  all  the  banks  throughout  the  876.  On  November  1st  there  was  held  in  the 
country  $196,000,000  on  demand,  secured  by  Treasury  $167,781,909  of  gold,  agunst  $188,- 
ooUaterals  which  would  be  seriously  depressed  679,849  at  the  same  date  in  1880 ;  $66,576,878 
in  value  in  a  money  panic.  in  standard  silver  dollars,  against  $47,156,588 

The  number  of  national  banks  which  de-  in  1880;  $3,424,575  in  silver  bullion,  against 

pouted  legal-tender  notes  for  the  purpose  of  $6,185,000  ;   $25,984,687  in  fractional  silver 

obtaining  possetision  of  their  bonds  in  antici-  currency,  against  $24,635,561 ;  $22,774,880  in 

nation  of  the  passage  of  this  bill  was  one  bun-  paper  currency,  against  $18,221,826.    The  na- 

dred  and  forty-one.     These  banks  were  lo-  tional  banks  held  $107,222,169  of  gold  coin  and 

oated  in  twenty -four  Statei^  and  the  amount  certificates,  against  $102,851,082  in  1880;  $7,- 

of  legal-tender  notes  deposited  by  them  was  112,567  of  suver  dollars,  against  $6,495,477; 

$18^764,434.    Only  about  one  third  of  the  bonds  $77,680,917  of  currency,  against  $25,828,794. 

which  were  thus  released  were  subsequently  The  State  banks  held  $19,901,491  of  gold, 

rodeposited,  and  for  some  months  thereafter  against  $17,102,130.     In  the  savings-banks 

the  total  amount  of  bonds  redeposited  by  the  there  was  $11,782,248  of  currency,  against 

one  hundred  and  forty-one  banks  which  re«  $17,072,680  in  1880  at  the  same  date.    Theto- 

duced  their  circulation  was  less  than  $7,000,-  tal  amount  of  coin  and  currency  in  the  Treaa- 

000.  nry  and  the  banks  on  November  1,  1881,  was 

From  an  investigation  made  by  Comptroller  $587,588,088,  as  compared  with  $485,668,862 
Knox,  it  appears  that  the  financial  settlements  on  the  same  date  in  1880.  Deducting  the 
made  by  checks  and  bills  of  credit  through  the  amount  thus  retained  from  the  total  amount 
banks  of  New  Tork  amount  to  about  three  in  the  country,  the  amount  of  money  in  the 
fifths  of  the  business  transacted  by  the  aid  of  pockets  of  the  people  on  November  1, 1881,  was 
such  instruments  throughout  the  United  States.  $918,048,519,  against  $817,050,864  in  1880. 
The  clearing-house  settlements  for  the  year  The  total  amount  of  silver  dollars  coined  up 
ending  October  1st  aggregated  about  $48,000,-  to  November  1, 1881,  was  $100,672,705,  Of 
000,000.  The  total  financial  transactions  of  the  the  $66,576,378  in  the  Treasury,  $58,888,769 
country  effected  by  instruments  of  credit  would  was  represented  by  certificates  in  the  hands  of 
be,  therefore,  some  $80,000,000,000  for  the  the  people  and  the  banks,  leaving  only  $7,787,- 
year.  That  portion  of  the  total  payments  609  actually  belon^ng  to  the  Treasury.  Of 
which  are  due  to  fictitious  operations  on  the  the  $100,672,705  coined,  therefore,  $84,096,327 
Stock  Exchange  should  be  subtracted  in  order  were  circulating  in  the  form  of  coin  and  $158,- 
to  arrive  at  the  volume  of  the  legitimate  busi-  838,769  in  the  form  of  certificates.  The  re- 
neas  of  the  country  indicated  by  the  bank  ex-  mainder  of  the  silver,  $85,364,660,  is  in  sub- 
chauge.  About  5  per  cent  of  the  total  transao-  sidiary  and  trade  dollars  and  bullion,  of  which 
tions,  it  is  found,  are  liquidated  in  money,  and  $29,409,262  is  in  the  Treasury,  and  $55,955,398 
95  per  cent  are  discharged  by  means  of  checks,  is  in  use  in  place  of  the  previous  fractional  pa- 
drafts,  and  other  instruments  of  the  kind.  per  currency,  which  at  its  highest  point,  on 

From  the  date  of  resumption  to  November  March  23,  1874,  amounted  to  $49,566,760. 

1, 1881,  the  imports  of  gold  in  excess  of  ex-  The  product  of  the  precious  metals  in  the 

ports  amounted  to  $197,434,114,  and  the  esti-  United  States  reached  its  highest  point  in  1877, 

mated  gold  production  of  the  country  for  the  when  the  mines  of  Nevada  alone  yielded  $51,- 

same  period  was  $104,150,000.    The  increment  680,290 — within  a  few  hundred  thousand  dol- 

from  both  sources  for  the  year  ending  Novem-  lars  of  the  total  product  of  all  the  States  and 

ber  1st  was  $114,749,890.    Silver  dollars  are  Territories  in  1870.    Since  that  time  there  has 
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been  a  progresctTe  deoline  in  Kevada,  where  The  net  importa  of  «pe<de  amonnted  to  $91,- 
tha  prodDct  lank  to  tlS,031,S21  in  18S0,  but  a  168,650,  against  $75,891,691  in  the  fiscal  jear 
large  inorease  in  Colorado  and  Aritona.    Utah    1830. 

baa  fallen  oS  slishtl/,  but  Bakota  more  than  Dnriag  the  first  dz  months  of  the  year  the 
nukes  op  the  defioienoy,  while  the  production  itoolc  and  securitj  markeb  exhibited  an  aotiv- 
of  California  remaiua  at  about  the  same  figure  itj  almost  nnparalleled.  A  veriiable  straggle 
which  it  has  now  maintained  for  some  ^eara.  among  bnyera  for  erery  investment  of  aaoer- 
The  flDotnatioDS  in  the  prodoct  of  the  vari-  tainable  valne  bad  givea  to  the  market  a  con- 
OQB  States  and  Territories  since  18TT,  the  year  itant  cbaraoter  of  mtense  preeanre  and  eager 
of  the  largest  prodnotion,  may  be  seen  from  ezoitement,  such  as  nsiiaUj  marks  the  sharp 
the  following  table,  made  np  from  the  aimaal  and  brief  crises  in  the  game  of  stock  specula- 
reports  of  Wells,  Fargo  A  Co. :  tion  when  operators  are  threatened  with  cheok- 

■_ [ ■ mate.     The  onpreoedented  production  of  the 

conotry  for  the  two  jears  previons,  and  the 
profitable  disposal  of  a  large  sorplns  abroad, 
were  the  caaee  of  the  strong  demand  for  invest- 
ments.  The  eaniings  and  profits  of  the  peo- 
ple were  so  great  an  aggregate  that  the  de- 
mand was  in  constant  excess  of  the  soppl;,  and 
-vast  snms  were  inveeted  at  rates  of  interest  i 
or  8  per  cent  lower  than  an;  which  had  erer 
before  been  accepted  as  permanent  in  America. 
The  simnltaneons  redundancy  of  capital  in  Lon- 
don and  Peris  snstaiaed  the  iovescment  market ; 
though  the  placing  of  great  blocks  of  American 
stocks  and  bonds  in  the  European  market  was 
no  longer  possible,  for  of  dubioDs  stocks  the 
The  decline  in  the  prodnet  of  Nevada,  which    Europeans  had  grown  wary,  and  on  valnable 


n  their  own  conntriea.    The 

Comstoo,  which  in  1880  yielded  but  $S,8I2,-  discrepancy  was  qnite  balanced  by  their  com- 

,  fi0S  as  against  $87,911,710  in  l&TT,  a  falling  off  parative  nnfamiliarity  with  the  conditions  of 

of  $8S,G09,118;  bat  some  of  the  other  districte  the  enterprises  offered,  and  the  certainty  of  oo- 

have  also  declined,  as  for  instance  tbe  Enreka,  oasional  legal  disputes  and  nncertalnty  of  their 

which  yielded  $4,849,0^6  in  1680  as  agiunst  iune. 

$6,840,261  in  1879.  As  at  all  timea  when  money  is  prooarahle. 

The  prodnotion  of  gold  in  the  United  States  there  were  large  6ctitioDS  dealings  on  the  Stock 

in  the  fiscal  year  1881  is  estimated,  by  Di-  Exchange,      The  ascending  price*  were  dis- 

.  rector  of  the  Hint  Bnrohard,  at  $86,600,000 ;  counted  by  specnlstors.    The  class  who  are  in 

that  of  sUrer,  $42,100,000.    As  the  resnit  of  the  habit  of  venturing  money  on  their  gneoees 

the  inquiry  into  the  consumption  of  the  pre-  as  to  the  tendency  of  the  market,  were  more 

oioos  metals  in  the  arts,  the  total  use  reported  numerous  and  better  supplied  with  cash  than 

bj  manufacturers  for  the  jear  1861  was  $10,-  asuai.    Tet  the  vast  overplos  of  capital  seek- 

000,000  of  gold  and  $8,500,000  of  diver;  $3,-  inginveiitment,and  tbe  steady  upward  impulse 

800,000  of  the  gold  oougumed  wa*  reported  es  of  prices  given  by  gennine  competition,  left 

United  States  coin  remelted.    Tlie  Assay  Office  lew  opportunity  for  the  choucing  of  heavj 

In  New  York  delivered  to  manufaoturera  $6,-  wagers  and  for  the  finesse  and  strategy  of  the 

700,000  wor^  of  gold  bars  and  $6,100,000  in  stock-gambling  game  than  is  afforded  by  afino- 

rilver  daring  the  year.    The  oonsumption  of  tnating  market.    The  calling  in  and  changing 

gold  and  silver  in  arte  and  mannfactares,  if  aU  of  United  States  bonds  iu  the  first  half  of  the 

reported,  would  likely,  therofore,  amount  to  year  flooded  the  market  with  money,  and  dis- 

at  least  $11,000,000  in  gold  and  1 6,000,000  in  placed  a  lai^:^  amount  of  capital.    This  distnrb- 

sUver.  BDoe  greatly  augmented  the  demand,  which 

The  total  tmporta  of  gold  daring  tbe  year  without  it  woald  have  been  enorraona,  for 

ending  June  80th  were  $100,031,369,  against  permanent  investments  iu  property  whioh  doea 

$80,768,896  in  1360.     Of  this,  $7,677,422  was  not  coll  for  the  personal  enterprise  and  snper- 

in  American  coin,  against  $18,207,669  in  1860;  vision  of  the  investor.    The  supply  of  dedr- 

$61,464,918  was  in  foreign  coin,  and  $80,996,-  able  shares  and  aecnritlep,  thongh  oatatripped 

919  in  bars,  bullion,  and  dust.    The  gold  ei-  by  the  demand,  streamed  into  the  market  in  an 

porta  were  $9,665,182.      The  silver  imports  nnprecedented  volume.    Companies  which  bad 

were  $10,644,338,  against  $12,276,914  in  1880.  years  before  ceased  to  divide  any  profits  now 

The  silver  exports  were  $16,641,715,  agaiust  began  for  the  first  time  to  return  dividendo, 

$13,603,694  in  1660.    There  was  a  net  impor-  and  their  stock  rose  rapidly  in  tbe  market. 

tation  of  gold  of  $97,466,127,  against  $77,119,-  This  ckss  of  scrip  swelled  the  aggregate  values 

871  in  1860 ;  and  a  net  exportation  of  silver  of  in  request  with  all  the  effect  of  a  fresh  supply. 

$6,997,477,  agtdnst  $1,827,980  tbe  ytar  before.  The  fresh  iaaoea  were  hardly  inferior  in  mag- 
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nitade.  The  season's  railroad  oonstraotion  was  it  receded  in  five  or  six  days  to  the  normal  low 
progressing  at  the  rate  of  thirty  to  filty  miles  rates.  Stocks  fell  heavily  on  the  25th,  bat  re- 
of  track  per  diem,  for  which  stocks  and  bonds  covered  in  a  few  days.  From  the*  time  of  this 
were  being  issaed  at  the  daily  rate  of  from  financial  spasm  nntil  Secretary  Windom  for- 
$1,200,000  to  $2,000,000.  The  capital  actually  mnlated  his  refunding  plan  in  April  and  the 
absorbed  in  the  work  mast  have  approached  great  Treasury  transactions  commenced,  al- 
$20,000  a  mile.  The  promoters  of  railroad  en-  tiiough  an  nndertone  of  hope  and  confidence 
terprise  took  advantage  of  the  over-supply  of  prevailed,  the  monetary  situation  changed  day 
the  money  market  to  obtain  subscriptions  for  by  day,  with  a  tendency  to  improve,  however, 
railroad  construction  a  year  and  two  years  in  The  real  strength  of  the  situation  could  not  be 
advance.  Scrip  dividends  to  an  immense  ag-  brought  out  while  money  was  still  only  moder- 
gregate  amount  were  declared  by  established  ately  abundant  and  occasionally  quite  stringent. 
companies  and  newly  amalgamated  corpora-  But  when  the  Treasury  began  to  pour  out  its 
tiona,  ostensibly  based  upon  improvements  accumulations,  the  tidd  rise  in  values  set  in. 
made  in  the  corporate  property  and  additions  In  midsummer  various  causes  combined  to 
made  to  it  by  the  purchase  of  other  properties  produce  a  sharp  decline  in  stocks.  The  super- 
or.  fresh  extensions  of  their  own  and  paid  for  abundance  of  money  was  succeeded  by  dearth, 
out  of  recent  earnings.  The  stock  thus  dis-  In  addition  to  the  nsual  flow  to  the  rural  dis- 
tributed was  fed  in  large  quantities  into  the  tricts  for  harvesting  purposes,  great  sums  were 
market  Yet  the  whole  vast  influx  of  new  and  drained  to  the  West  to  maintain  gigantic  specu- 
rehabilitated  stocks  and  bonds  did  not  stay  the  lations  in  grain  and  provisions.  The  shooting 
overflow  of  the  money  market,  bronght  about  of  President  Garfield,  and  tlie  anxious  doubts 
by  the  national  prosperity  and  by  the  extraor-  of  hia  recovery,  could  not  but  strongly  affect 
dinary  financial  operations  of  the  Government,  the  most  sensitive  part  of  the  commercial  sys- 
the  Buocess  of  which  is  attributable  to  the  same  tem.  Exaggerated  reports  of  failures  in  crops 
general  cause.  The  prices  of  stocks  rose  higher  had  a  still  more  depressing  influence  on  the 
and  higher,  and  the  market  showed  no  signs  of  stock  market.  A  bitter  war  between  the 
relapsing  again  to  a  lower  level,  although  many  great  trunk  lines  was  equally  potent  with  the 
capitalists  refrained  from  purchasing,  placing  last  cause  to  disturb  confidence  in  the  values  of 
their  money  in  the  trust  companies  at  2  or  2(  railroad  properties.  Some  of  the  most  power- 
per  cent  interest,  in  expectation  of  a  decline,  ful  operators  in  Wall  Street  were  actively 
The  calculations  of  the  speculators  were  all  at  working  at  this  time  to  bring  prices  down  to  a 
faidt.  The  most  venturesome  sold  out  repeat-  lower  level.  For  three  or  four  months  the 
edly,  thinking  the  fiood-mark  was  reached,  surplus  in  the  New  York  banks  oscillated 
only  to  buy  in  again  at  an  advance,  upon  being  about  the  25  per  cent  minimum  required  by  law, 
convinced  of  the  continued  upward  drift.  and  several  times  sank  below  it.  Money  which 
One  incident  occurred  in  February  to  disturb  had  lately  been  freely  supplied  at  from  2  to 
the  smooth  surface  of  the  swelling  tide  of  pros-  4  per  cent  on  call,  was  so  scarce  that  high 
perity.  This  was  the  sudden  and  simultaneous  daily  commissions  were  charged  in  times  of 
action  of  the  national  bankers  of  New  York  greatest  demand.  The  drain  of  money  to  the 
city  and  of  a  number  in  other  parts  of  the  West  continued  until  October.  Upon  the  cessa- 
coontry  in  withdrawing  gold  and  United  States  tion  of  large  disbursements  by  the  Treasury, 
currency  from  circulation  to  deposit  with  the  a  great  quantity  of  currency  was  abstracted 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  their  from  the  drcniation  and  accumulated  on  the 
bank  currency.  Proceeding  thus  in  concert  hands  of  the  Government.  The  only  relief 
while  the  obnoxions  8  per  cent  funding  act  was  was  given  by  large  importations  of  gold,  stimu^ 
awaiting  the  final  action  of  the  House  of  Rep-  lated  by  the  stringency  of  the  money  market, 
resentatives  and  the  approval  of  the  President,  In  October,  at  the  critical  moment,  the  immedi- 
they  bronght  Wall  Street  to  the  extreme  verge  ate  pressure  was  relieved  by  the  action  of  the 
of  a  money  panic.  The  tone  of  the  money  Treasury  Department  in  redeeming  a  large 
market  was  only  partially  restored  by  an  order  amount  of  bonds  before  maturity.  The  inland 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  re-  requirements  began  at  this  time  to  abate,  so 
demption  of  $25,000,000  of  bonds  on  presenta-  that  an  easy  money  market  agaiu  prevailed, 
tion.  These  bonds  aid  not  come  in  fast  enough  At  the  same  time  the  tone  of  the  stock  mar- 
to  afford  much  material  relief,  but  the  moral  ket  improved  and  prices  began  again  to  ascend, 
effect  of  the  order  was  to  allay  anxiety  and  pre-  The  tmderbidding  of  the  through  lines  for  the 
vent  serious  embarrassments.  About  $5,500,-  summer  business  was  seen  to  have  still  left  a 
000  were  purchased,  and  money  fio  wed  in  from  profit.  The  shortage  of  crops  was  found  to  have 
other  sources  after  a  week  of  severe  strain,  been  overestimated.  The  impression  prevailed 
There  were  about  $18,000,000  of  gold  and  le-  that  the  deficiency  would  not  seriously  harm 
s^  tenders  deposited  by  the  national  banks  the  general  prosperity,  and  would  not  have  the 
t'lroughout  the  country,  principally  those  of  effect  of  diminishing  railroad  earnings.  The 
New  York,  to  enable  them  to  withdraw  their  political  fears  and  forebodings  all  vanished 
bonds.  The  rate  of  money  on  call  loans  rose  after  the  inauguration  of  President  Arthur. 
on  the  25th  to  li  per  cent  a  day  commission  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  in 
in  addition  to  the  legal  rates,  from  which  point  the  beginning  of  February  took  possession  of 
roL, 
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(he  property  of  the  American  UDioii,  upon  the  iam  H.  Yanderbilt,  to  obtain  the  revocation  of 

dissolation  of  an  injunction  to  prevent  the  con-  the  conditions  of  the  pool  entered  into  between 

Bolidation  of  the  two  corporations.  The  West-  the  through  lines,  which  fix  the  charges  for 

ern  Union  stock  was  increased  to  $80,000,000,  freight  on  the  roads  terminating  at  Baltimore 

$22,473,500  of  the  $88,000,000  increase  being  and  Philadelphia  too  low  to  aifford  a  maximnm 

assigned  the  American  Union  stockholders,  and  of  business  and  profit  to  the  New  York  Cen- 

$16,526,500  being  distributed  as  a  dividend  tral  road,  and  which  draw  to  those  cities  a  por- 

among  the  Western  Union  stockholders.  tion  of  the  foreign  commerce  which  would  go 

A  syndicate,  headed  by  Henry  Villard,  was  or-  to  New  York  under  the  desired  rearrangement 
ganized  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  control-  of  the  covenanted  tarifif.  The  competition  of 
ling  interest  in  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  the  water-route  was  sufficient,  however,  to 
in  order  to  connect  that  line  with  the  roads  of  warrant  the  reduction  of  freight  rates,  great  as 
the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company,  it  was,  if  it  did  not  first  prompt  it ;  for  the 
and  prevent  its  extension  into  Washington  and  reports  of  the  roads  show  an  actual  increase  of 
Oregon  as  a  competitive  establishment.  The  the  net  profits  over  the  previous  year.  The 
passage  of  a  law  by  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee  New  York  Central  company  demonstrated  its 
to  pay  the  whole  of  its  debt  eventually  while  remarkable  economical  strength,  but  did  not 
reauoing  the  interest  one  half,  was  the  signal  accomplish  the  object  of  compelling  the  other 
for  active  speculation  in  the  State  bonds,  which  lines  to  enter  into  a  new  compact.  The  con- 
were  in  default,  and  had  fallen  to  very  low  test  could  not  be  continued  when,  toward  the 
prices.  In  the  spring,  the  Gowen  project  for  time  for  closing  the  canals,  busincFS  so  increased 
bridging  over  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  as  to  tax  all  the  roads  to  their  full  capacity. 
Reading  Company,  by  issuing  deferred  bonds  About  the  end  of  October  one  road  after  the 
to  meet  the  noating  liabilities,  was  adjudged  other  set  up  the  old  schedule  of  prices,  and 
by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  illegal  and  all  had  more  custom  than  they  could  attend 
contrary  to  the  charter.    Mr.  Gowen  was  finally  to. 

supplanted  in  the  management  about  the  same        At  the  rates  ruling  in  the  early  part  of  the 

time  through  the  efforts  of  the  Messrs.  McCal-  year  for  the  new  Government  bonds,  the  in- 

mont.   The  affairs  of  the  elevated  railroad  com-  terest  received  by  investors  is  not  above  8  per 

panics  of  New  York  were  in  an  embarrassed  con-  cent  per  annum.   Of  railroad  bonds,  ten  of  the 

ditlon,  and  the  lessee  company,  being  unable  to  larger  loans  of  the  Iiighest  standing  netted  from 

meet  the  fixed  charges,  prayed  for  a  remission  4}  down  to  8^  per  cent  annual  interest,  and 

of  taxes.    The  Attorney -General  threatened  to  averaged  only  4*20  per  cent,  calculated  on  the 

dissolvethecompany  by  authority  of  the  State;  prices  ruling  in  April,  with  deduction  .of  the 

but  refrained,  and  the  concern  was  placed  in  loss  of  premium  on  maturity.    The  majority  of 

the  hands  of  a  receiver.    Toward  the  close  of  bonds,  however,  gave  better  returns,  the  average 

the  year  a  consolidation  of  the  three  companies  net  rate  of  interest  on  all  classes  standing  at  or 

was  effected.  above  par  being  about  6i  per  cent,  including 

The  condition  of  the  markets  in  July  was  those  of  many  enterprises  whose  future  was 
particularly  favorable  to  speculative  schemes,  not  yet  afsured.  States  and  cities  whose  credit 
The  intermittent  and  frequently  stringent  state  was  sound,  issued  no  new  bonds  bearing  a 
of  the  money  market  and  the  oversold  stock  higher  rate  of  interest  than  4  per  cent,  and  at 
market,  which  had  been  depleted  of  its  usual  that  rate  they  usually  commanded  a  premium, 
stock  of  fioating  securities  by  the  purchases  of  The  rise  in  the  selling  value  of  forty-seven 
investors,  enabled  cliques  of  operators  to  con-  prominent  stocks  of  the  par  value  of  $964, 000,- 
trol  the  supply  of  money  or  of  special  hues  of  000  was  between  July  1,  1879,  and  July  1, 
stock;  while  the  above-described  elements  of  1881,  from  $643,000,000  to  $1,166,000,000,  or 
doubt,  amid  the  general  fiourishing  outlook,  over  81  per  cent  in  two  years, 
permitted  them  to  play  upon  the  hopes  or  the  Railroad  enterprises,  as  usual,  engrossed  the 
lears  of  the  speculating  and  investing  public,  main  bulk  of  the  capital  offered  for  investment. 
A  general  and  heavy  decline  in  all  but  the  Railroads  are  the  most  important  of  the  tools 
highest  class  of  securities,  which  initiated  the  which  enable  the  agricultural  resources  of  the 
speculative  phase,  was  precipitated  by  the  ac-  country  to  be  utilized  with  commercial  advan- 
tive  co-operation  of  the  great  manipulators  of  tage.  As  the  development  of  the  country  is 
values.  A  curious  episode  of  this  period  was  now  mainly  in  this  direction,  and  as  the  for- 
a  slyly  effected  corner  in  Hannibal  and  St.  eign  demand  for  agricultural  products  enables 
Joseph  common  stock,  a  third-class  property,  every  newly  opened  district  of  rich  land  to  be 
by  which  some  of  the  magnates  of  the  market  tilled  with  profit,  railroads  yield  surer  and 
were  forced  to  pay  many  times  tlie  value  of  larger  returns  than  almost  any  other  species  of 
the  stock  for  which  they  stood  engaged.  The  property  into  which  accumulated  savings  can 
war  between  the  trunk  lines,  which  was  waged  oe  placed.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  there 
by  the  competitive  lowering  of  passenger  and  were  upward  of  $5,000,000,000  of  railroad  se- 
freight  rates  between  Eastern  and  Western  ter-  curities  of  all  sorts  outstanding.  The  favor- 
mini,  was  supposed  to  have  had  for  its  motive  able  reports  of  railroad  business  furnished  good 
the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  manager  of  the  grounds  for  the  growing  confidence  in  this 
New  York  Central  and  its- continuations,  Will-  species  of  property  and  the  strong  demand 
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for  railroad  8eoQritie8»  which  hegan  earljin  the 
year  and  supported  an  anpreoedented  ezpan- 
sion  of  the  total  yolmne  of  valaes.  Severe 
snow  blockades,  a  large  falling  off  of  the  corn 
and  wheat  traffic  compared  with  1880,  and 
freshets  in  the  early  spiing,  coupled  with  the 
critical  condition  of  the  money  market,  caused 
flactoations  in  the  tint  quarter  of  the  year. 
When  it  was  found  that  the  railroads  were 
taking  in  more  money  than  the  year  before, 
that  passenger  traffic  and  miscellaneous  freight 
showed  a  remarkable  increase,  the  confidence 
in  the  fntnre  became  general.  For  the  first 
three  months  the  gross  earnings  upon  a  mileage 
.15  per  cent  greater  were  over  9  per  cent  m 
excess  of  those  of  the  same  part  of  1880.  In 
April  the  receipts  of  wheat  and  corn  began  to 
exceed  those  of  the  previous  year,  and  the  rail- 
roads reported  25  per  cent  greater  earnings 
than  in  the  April  of  1880. 

Between  the  1st  of  January  snd  the  Ist  of 
September  the  total  amount  of  stocks  and 
bonds  for  the  construction  of  new  lines  or 
branches  of  railroad  or  of  telegraphs  amounted 
to  $390,812,200.  The  cash  payments  under- 
taken by  the  subscribers,  extending  through 


the  year  and  through  a  good  part  of  1882  in 
the  cases  of  some  of  the  heavier  loans,  amount 
in  all  to  $284,683,000.  Besides  these  issues 
placed  upon  the  market  there  were  others, 
amounting  to  at  least  15  per  cent  in  addition, 
which  were  subscribed  privately  by  large  com- 
panies for  the  construction  of  tributary  lines. 
For  improvements,  purchase  of  other  roads, 
and  on  consolidationa,  $248,684,200  of  stocks 
and  bonds  were  issued,  calling  for  an  estimated 
amount  of  $155,194,200  in  cash.  The  aggre- 
gate cash  requirements  of  the  new  issues  for 
the  first  eight  months  of  the  year  were  thus 
$389,877,200,  covering  the  remainder  of  the 
season  and  a  portion  of  the  next.  There  were 
issued  in  addition,  in  the  form  of  stock  divi- 
dends or  otherwise,  $26,988,700  of  stocks  and 
bonds  which  called  for  no  cash  payments. 
The  grand  total  of  the  financial  adventures  in 
extending  and  improving  the  means  of  inter- 
communication taken  up  in  the  market  during 
the  first  eight  months  of  the  year  amounted  to 
$889,877,200  in  engagements  for  cash  pay- 
ments, and  $660,930,100  in  certificates  of  in- 
debtedness and  ownership  given  therefor,  di- 
vided as  follows : 
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M«rtffi«»bM*. 

bcoiM  boadi. 

Stock. 

|S21,188,000 

7s,ieo,ooo 

$8fi,76e,200 

9i«Boaooo 

4,280,000 

$148,3TQ,000 

Vor  ImproTementa,  for  pnrduse  of  other  roftds,  or  on  oon- 
MlUatioo    

147,010.900 

WUlKWt  ▼aluabl*  eontldarftdon 

22,708,700 

Gfaad  total 

$296<8S8,00O 

$51,4Si,200 

•818,008,900 

Of  the  subscriptions  for  the  construction  of 
new  roads,  the  mortgage  bonds  were  sold  at  or 
near  par,  and  called  for  full  valae  in  cash.  The 
income  bonds  and  stock  were  added  as  a  bo- 
nus, except  $13,500,000  cash  subscriptions  for 
stock.  The  amount  of  cash  capital  provided 
for  new  lines  and  extensions  is  therefore  $234^- 
683,000.  For  the  increase  of  stocks  and  bonds 
issued  on  consolidation,  some  $155,194,200, 
as  recited  above,  are  payable.  The  third  class 
represents  improvements  made  out  of  surplus 
earnings  or  a  higher  capitalization  for  politic 
reasons,  and  asks  for  no  cash  contributions. 
Some  of  the  largest  of  the  new  issues  of  st.ocks 
and  bonds  for  railroad  and  telegraph  construc- 
tion were  as  follows:  $16,000,000  of  mortgage 
bonds  and  an  equal  amount  of  stock  issued  by 
the  New  York,  Chicago  and  St  Louis  com- 
pany, and  taken  by  a  syndicate  for  the  con- 
struction of  road  between  Buffalo  and  Chicago ; 
$20,000,000  of  Northern  Pacific  bonds  for  ex- 
tensions which  will  bring  the  mileage  of  the 
road  ap  to  2,600  miles;  $12,200,000  of  bonds 
and  half  that  amount  of  stock  of  the  Oregon 
Short  Uney  a  spur  of  the  Union  Pacific  to  run 
into  the  State  of  Oregon,  length  600  miles; 
$15,000,000  of  bonds  and  stock  to  an  equal 
amount  of  the  New  York,  West  Shore,  and 
Buffalo  road,  which  will  join  the  projected  line 
npthe  west  bank  of  the  Hudson ;  $5,000,000  of 
mortgage  bonds,  $5,000,000  of  income  bonds, 


and  $6,250,000  of  stock  for  the  new  division  of 
the  Richmond,  Alleghany  and  Ohio  consoli- 
dated railroads ;  $6,000,000  of  bonds  and  the 
same  amount  of  stock  of  the  new  Georffia  Pa- 
cific line  from  Atlanta  to  the  Mississippi  Kiver ; 
$3,000,000  of  bonds  and  $6,000,000  of  stock  to 
extend  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  narrow- ' 
gauge  line;  $6,000,000  of  bonds  and  $8,000,- 
000  of  stock  to  complete  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  system ;  $5,000,000  of  bonds,  accom- 
panied by  stock  of  the  same  amount,  of  the 
Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad  building  from  Fort 
Worth  to  £1  Paso;  $3,000,000  of  bonds,  and 
the  same  amount  of  stock  for  the  New  Or- 
leans Pacific,  a  combination  of  the  above  from 
Shreveport  to  New  Orleans ;  about  $6,250,000 
of  bonds  and  $12,500,000  of  stock  to  carry  on 
the  construction  of  the  Southern  Pacific ;  $7,- 
500,000  of  bonds  and  stock  to  the  same  amount 
to  construct  the  Mexican  National  Railway,  for 
which  the  Palmer-Sullivan  concession  was 
granted;  $5,715,000  of  mortgage  bonds,  $1,139,- 
200  of  income  bonds,  and  $4,572,000  of  stock 
of  the  Mexican  Central,  for  which  a  Boston 
syndicate  secured  concessions ;  $10,000,000  of 
mortgage  bonds  and  $7,000,000  of  income 
bonds  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  line  to  be 
built  from  Albuquerque  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
about  600  miles;  $5,000,000  of  stock,  with 
bonds  of  the  same  amount  given  as  a  bonus,  to 
construct  new  lines  of  the  Mutual  Union  Tele- 
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graph  Company;  and  $10,000,000  .nominal  cap-  •  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  sonth  of  that 

ital  of  the  Cable  Constr action  Company  to  lay  line ;  and  640  miles  on  tne  west  side  of  the 

two  new  Atlantic  cables.  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  largest  amoants  of  new  stock  and  secnri-  Railroads  require  for  constmction  an  expen- 
ties  issaed  for  improvements  and  to  effect  con-  ditnre  of  abont  $20,000  per  mile.  Counting 
solidations,  not  mcluding  the  huge  amounts  equipment  and  other  expenses,  they  actually 
issued  on  reorganization  in  lieu  of  the  existing  absorb  about  $26,000  per  mile  of  new  line* 
obligations  of  the  merged  lines,  were  as  fol-  The  railroads  undertaken,  as  estimated  above, 
lows:  $14,492,000  of  mortgage  bonds,  $16,-  reduce  therefore  about  $897,000,000  of  floating 
600,000  of  income  bonds,  and  $89,000,000  of  capital  to  this  form  of  fixed  capital.  As  new 
stock  representing  the  addition  by  purchase  enterprises  of  the  same  sort  were  being  roa- 
and  construction  of  860  miles  to  the  1,128  tured  with  the  same  frequency  during  the  re- 
miles  of  road  owned  or  being  built  by  the  East  maining  months  of  the  year,  that  sum  repre- 
Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  company ;  sents  only  a  part  of  the  aggregate  capital 
$10,000,000  of  bonds  and  $2,000,000  of  stock  provided  for  railroad  extension  in  1881  and 
for  new  lines  acquired  by  the  Wabash,  St.  1882.  A  considerable  part  of  the  railroad- 
Louis^  and  Pacific  company ;  $80,000,000  of  building  of  the  earlier  part  of  1881  was  done 
stock'  of  the  Oregon  Transcontinental  com-  with  money  engaged  for  the  purpose  in  1880. 
pany,  which  has  expended  $16,000,000  in  pur-  The  advance  subscriptions  for  railroads  to  be 
chasing  an  interest  in  the  Northern  Pacific  constructed  in  the  ensuing  year  were  vastly 
road;  $6,000,000  of  income  bonds  and  $22,-  heavier  in  1881.  Six  new  through  or  connect- 
600,000  of  stock  of  the  Alabama,  New  Orleans,  ing  lines  have  been  projected  between  the 
Texas,  and  Pacific  Junction,  offered  in  London ;  Atlantic  coast  and  the  West,  two  of  which  are 
$7,000,000  of  mortgage  bonds  for  improve-  to  be  completed  before  the  end  of  1882,  and 
ments  and  acquisitions  of  the  Louisville  and  all  of  them  before  1884.  The  capital  for  these 
Nashville  Railroad;  $7,600,000  increase  of  routes  has  nearly  all  of  it  been  raised  by  pri- 
stock  of  the  Ohio  Central  company ;  $10,287,-  vate  subscriptions  of  capitalists.  The  New 
700  of  new  stock  issued  to  stockholders  of  the  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  road  is  being 
IJnion  Pacific  Railroad  for  extensions  and  bet-  put  down  rapidly  between  Chicago  and  Buf- 
terments ;  $6,000,000  of  stock  for  additions  to  falo.  The  Chicago  and  Atlantic  is  to  connect 
the  property  of  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navi-  with  the  Erie  and  Pennsylvania  Railroads  at 
gation  Company;  $10,000,000  of  bonds  issued  Marion,  Ohio.  The  New  York,  West  Shore 
by  the  Pennsylvania  company  for  the  pur-  and  Buffalo  road  is  to  run  from  Buffalo  to 
chase  of  leased  roads ;  $10,000,000  of  4  per  cent  Schenectady,  and  thence  along  the  right  bank 
bonds  issued  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  of  the  North  River,  terminating  opposite  New 
Company  for  the  purchase  of  the  Philadelphia,  York  at  Weehawken.  The  Boston,  Hoosao 
Wilmington  and  Bdtimore  line ;  $4,000,000  of  Tunnel  and  Western  follows  a  straight  route 
bonds  and  $6^000,000  of  stock  of  the  Chicago,  from  Boston  to  Buffalo.  The  New  York, 
Milwaukee  and  St  Paul  company.  Lackawanna  and  Western  runs  parallel  to  the 

The  largest  issues  of  dividends  in  stock,  cer-  Erie  road,  and  connects  New  York  with  Buf- 

tificates,  and  bonds,  and  increased  allotments  falo  via  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  West- 

of  stock  to  shareholders  on  reorganization,  em.    The  New  York,  Pittsburg  and  Chicago  is 

were  an  increase  of  $18,000,000  in  the  stock  of  to  use  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  and  its  con- 

the  roads  consolidated   into  the  Columbus,  necting  lines  in  Pennsylvania,  and  to  reach  Chi- 

Uocking  Valley  and  Toledo;   $4,226,008  of  cago  by  the  new  Chicago  and  Atlantic  Railroad, 

loan  certificates  issued  to  old  stockholders  by  The  result  of  the  railroad  war,  which  strong- 

the  Georgia  Central  company;   and  $16,626,-  ly  affected  the  stock  market,  was  that  the  gross 

600  of  stock  issued  to  former  holders  of  West-  earnings  of  the  five  trunk  lines  were  $126,600,- 

em  Union  Telegraph  stock  upon  the  absorption  000,  against  $]21,000,00Q  in  1880 ;  the  net  eam- 

of  the  American  Union  lines.  ings  $48,260,000,  against  $61,600,000. 

The  extent  of  new  railroad  definitely  under-  In  the  autumn  of  1878,  just  previous  to  the 
taken  and  destined  to  be  completed  before  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  the  first  signs 
end  of  1882,  was  16,886  miles.  For  the  con-  of  a  revival  in  business  appeared.  Prices  then 
strnction  of  that  amount  of  new  track  within  stood  at  a  lower  figure  tiian  had  been  known 
fifteen  months,  engagements  were  known  to  for  forty  years.  Since  that  date  there  has  been 
have  been  entered  into  before  October  1, 1881.  a  continuous  general  rise  in  values.  In  a  table 
This  does  not  include  the  roads  projected  but  printed  below  are  given  the  New  York  whole- 
not  yet  subscribed  for,  nor  those  for  which  the  sale  prices  for  the  staple  articles  of  American 
means  were  provided  and  the  plans  matured,  commerce  on  or  about  the  1st  of  November  for 
which  had  not  been  advertised  to  the  public.  1878,  and  each  succeeding  year.  A  computa- 
Of  the  prospective  extensions.  4,791  miles  were  tion  based  on  those  prices,  and  the  quantities 
to  be  built  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  of  the  different  commodities  entering  into  con- 
north  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  Rivers;  2,862  sumption  or  into  commerce,  gives  the  follow- 
miles  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  south  of  those  ing  comparative  estimate  of  the  general  rise  in 
two  rivers ;  4,068  miles  west  of  tbe  Mississippi  vdues,  and  its  proportional  distribution  among 
and  north  of  the  latitude  of  St  Louis;  4,140  the  main  classes  of  commodities : 
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ARTICLES  OF 


Fboi. , 

Clothlnir--- 
Iroo,  etc.  — 
LumlMr,  etc 

T6taL.. 


1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

$62  58 
27  67 
2U57 
12  85 

$76  47 
88  19 
85  96 
18  96 

$75  66 
83  88 
26  48 
19  99 

$123  07 

$149  57 

$155  91 

1881. 

$92  01 
88  96 
25  00 
16  19 

$16715 


The  average  effect  was  thus  a  roean  advance  of 
21*64  per  cent  in  November,  1879,  on  the  prices 
of  1878;  of  4*2  per  cent  in  1880  on  the  prices 
cnrrent  in  November,  1879;  and  of  7*65  per 
cent  in  1881  on  the  prices  of  1880.  The  rise  in 
the  general  average  of  prices  between  1878 
and  1881  was  86*4  per  cent.  The  mean  rise  in 
articles  of  food  is  seen  to  have  been  nearly  50 
per  cent,  in  other  classes  of  articles  about  25 
per  cent  The  qaotations  for  staple  articles  in 
the  New  York  markets  in  the  first  week  of 
November,  on  which  the  above  coropatation 
is  baaed,  were,  for  the  foar  years  to  which  we 
have  alluded  above,  as  shown  in  the  following 
table: 


ABTICLES. 


Wh«t,  Na  2  rad  winter,  bath.. 

Cora,  Ho.  2  mixed,  bashel 

Oiita,  Ko.  2  mixed,  bashel 

Pork^meas,  bbL.... 

Bmqo  jihoit,  eiear,  100  Ibt 

Ukrd,  western,  100  lbs 

BeeC  H.  T.,  eTemge  week,  lb.. . 

TUIow.lb 

Sheep.  N.  T.,  average  week.  lb. 
Batter,  N.  T.,  flrkina,  good,  lb. . 

Cheese,  prime  Ihetory,  lb 

MUk,  &▼.  soles  surplus,  X.  Y.  caa 

Hej,  shipping,  ewt. 

SoitBr,  Mr  reflniiMr,  lb 

MolssMS,  Porto  Bioo,  gslloa. . . . 

OeObe,  JUo.  Ciir  csrvoes,  lb 

Tesi,  Toong  hjson,  lb 

WhWqr,  gmUon  (Chicago  prioe). . 
Beer,  eiisks  for  export,  »▼.,  gal. . 

Hops,  fisstem ....  

Bait,  lirerpool  groood,  siok .... 

Tobaooo,  Kentucky  leaf,  lb 

Cotton,  middling  uplands,  100  lbs. 

Wool,  Ohio  No.  1.  lb. ...  ■ 

WooHoa,  doe«klns,  Aragon  fine. 

Hides,  Buenoa  Ayres,  lb 

Leather,  hemlock  sol^  Ught,  lb.. 

Iftila-mhber,  Para,  Una,  lb 

Iron,  Amerieaa  No.  l,ton 

Ironraila,  ton 

Goal,  anthraeite,  ton 

Fatntonm,  U.  S.  eertlfleates  . . . 

Copper,  tngot,  lb 

Tfai.  Btntts,  lb 

lead,  domestie,  lUO  lbs 

Rama  Manila,  Ibu 

IiUDDer,  aproee,  mUdllnjT,  M. . . 

Briflk,  hanl,  M. 

Limai, oomraoo  BoeUand,bbl... 

liaaoed-oU,  gallon.; 

Torpenttne,  apfrlts 

PaiDt.  white-lead,  hi  oU 

Optam,  Turkey,  doty  paid 

<^nlne 

Sodaaah. 


1879. 


II 


T 
5 


1 


01 

«i 
2Si 

75 

63 

6  2d 

8 

61 

4* 
16 

1  M 

n 

8J 
15 

1-2* 
OS 
404 
15 
65 
6 

2  87 
85 

61* 

20 

25 

50 

16  60 

84  00 

8  60 

83 

151 

181 

8  70 

7 

10  25 

8  75 

m 

5) 

27} 

8 

4  25 

8  6) 

1  65 


^141 

60» 
41 
11  87 


187». 


6 

7 


1 


50 

20 

9 

n 

4i 
19 

11* 

50 

60 

^ 

82 
17 
29 
03 
88-9 
8i 
75 
6 
25 
48 
5i 
8) 
24 
86 
28  00 
45  00 


1880.  1881. 


11 


2 


11 
6 


95 
89| 

21* 
25* 
25 

8* 
00 
6() 
75 
75 
46 

H 

87* 

80 

70 


11171 
56 
89 
15  00 
825 
6  65 
81 
6* 

4» 

26 
12 

1  91« 
90 
7* 
82 
14 
21 

1  11 

81-3 

15 

75 

6* 

11  06 

47 

6:* 

21 

28 

82 

25  00 

46  00 

4  00 

91* 

18* 

19* 

4  75 

8* 

18  00 

6  00 

75 

57 

4f* 

8 

600 

2  80 

1  66 


•144i 

69 

47 

18  00 

9  68 

8 

4* 

25 

II* 
2  68 

a5 

11* 
15 

1  15 

4) 

22 

75 

8 

62| 
46 
60 
22 
22 
80 
25  00 
47  00 
8  95 
85| 
IS 
21* 
I  4  75 

1-'* 
18  00 


11 


YEAB. 

Oomaay. 

QoM. 

1864 

$225  00 
184  00 
167  00 
189  00 
195  00 
156  00 
186  00 
184  00 
188  00 
132  00 
181  00 
124  00 
112  00 
119  00 
81  40 
98  98 
108  08 
11127 

$125  00 

1805 

127  00 

18'i6  . .  .* 

181  00 

1867 

188  OO 

1868 

140  00 

1869 

116  00 

1870 

118  00 

1871 

120  00 

1872 

122  00 

1878 

118  00 

1874, 

115  00 

1875 

107  00 

1876 

100  00 

1877 

111  00 

1878 

61  40 

1879 

98  98 

1880 

108  08 

18S1 

111  27 

OON^FERENOE,  INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY.    (See  Bi-mbtaluo  Btandabd.) 

OONGREGATIONAUSTS.  The  "  Gongre- 
^tional  Year-Book  "  for  1861  gives  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  of  the  Ooagregatiooal  churches 
in  the  United  SUtes : 


50 
10 
69 

'It 

12i 

83 

45 


BTATBSi  BTC. 

Alabama 

Arlaona 

Califoroia 

<^olorado 

ConneetleQt 

Dakota. 

District  of  Ck>liimbla. . 

Florida. 

Georgia 

Illinois. 

Indiana  

Indian  Terrltocy. 

Iowa. 

Kansas 

Ken  tacky 

Louisiana 

Maine. 

Maryland 

Massachosetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota. 

Mlsaisslppl 

Missonri 

Sebraska 

Nerada 

New  Haihpahira 

New  Jersey 

New  Mezloo 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon . 

Pennsyirania. 

Rhode  Island 

Boath  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Tens 

Utah 

Vermont 

Vta^nia. 

Washington  Territory. 

West  Ylrgtnia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

ToUl 


Cbf«rab«i. 

mnbtm. 

15 

18 

1 

1 

88 

63 

21 

17 

298 

876 

29 

19 

1 

10 

2 

1 

12 

18 

244 

283 

80 

19 

4 

9 

284 

189 

in 

122 

7 

9 

17 

18 

238 

196 

2 

1 

626 

669 

288 

200 

140 

95 

6 

2 

68 

61 

124 

88 

1 

1 

1S7 

208 

28 

88 

•  t 

8 

26S 

260 

6 

6 

212 

155 

14 

18 

78 

69 

25 

86 

2 

2 

5 

11 

8 

8 

2 

8 

193 

186 

8 

8 

20 

18 

2 

1 

188 

165 

1 

1 

8,745 

8,577 

818 

18 

4,756 

921 

65,098 

641 

681 

76 

846 

82,409 

1,608 

78 

15,612 

6,428 

442 

1,694 

21,400 

189 

91,489 

17,088 

6,940 

146 

8.968 

8^0 

81 

20,184 

8,in 

88,964 
418 

82,6:)0 
878 
5.966 
^8^4 
174 
889 
199 
183 

20,083 

268 

867 

01 

12,919 
117 

884.832 


Prices  are  abont  10  per  cent  higher  than  in 
I860,  while  in  1878  they  were  abont  18^  per 
cent  lower.  The  purchasing  power  of  $100  in 
1860  is  estimated  to  have  been  eqaal  to  that 
of  $78  in  1848,  $126  in  1887,  and  $111  in  1825. 
The  sams  equivalent  to  $100  in  1860  for  each 
jear  sinoe  the  civil  war  have  been  calculated 
as  follows : 


Of  the  ch arches,  2,800  were  retnmed  as 
"  with  pastors,^'  946  as  "  vacant " ;  of  the  min- 
isters, 2,412  as  *Mn  pastoral  work,^'  1,165  as 
**not  in  pastoral  work.^'  Naniber  of  licen- 
tiates, additional  to  **  ministers,"  224.  Nam- 
ber  of  additions  by  profession  of  faith  daring 
the  year,  12.230 ;  number  of  baptisms,  6,808 
of  adult:),  4,989  of  infants ;  number  of  families 
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ooiinected  with  the  churches,  187,617;  nnm-  exercised  no  direct  control  over  it  as  snoh. 

ber  of  persons  connected  with  Sunday-schools,  The  committee  recommended  that  the  arti- 

444,628.    Total  amonnt  of  benevolent  contri-  des   defining   the  object  of  the  society  be 

butions  from  2,696  ohnrches  reporting  them,  amended  by  the  insertion  of  the  words  *^  but 

$1,032,272  ;  amonnt  of  contributions  for  home  no  minister  or  teacher  shall  be  employed  by 

expenditure  from  2,618  churches   reporting,  this  society  who  is  not  in  regular  standing  in 

$8^446,489.  some  Protestant  evangelical  church/'  and  that 

The  seven  theological  seminaries  (Ando-  the  several  State  Congregational  bodies  be  given 
ver.  Andover,  Massachusetts ;  Bangor,  Bangor,  the  right  to  nominate,  according  to  their  mem* 
Mame ;  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois ;  Hartfprd,  bership,  one  or  more  directors,  to  be  chosen  by 
Hartford,  Connecticut;  Oberlin,  Oberlin,  Ohio^  the  society  at  its  annual  meeting.  The  com- 
Pacific,  Oakland,  California ;  and  Yale,  New  mittee  also  proposed  that  the  Board  of  Direct- 
Haven,  Connecticut)  returned  altogether,  86  ors  thus  chosen,  besides  selecting  the  Execu- 
professors,  19  lecturers,  and  279  students.  tive  Committee  of  fourteen,  as  now,  be  also 

According  to  the  tables  given  in  their  *^  Tear  given  authority  to  name  the  secretary  and 

Book  "  for  1881-'82,  the  Congregationalists  treasurer  of  the  society, 

of  the  Dominian  of  Canada  have  91  churches  The  thirty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 

with  51  pastors,  28  assemblies  not  churches,  84  can  Missionary  Association  was  held  at  Worces- 

preaching-Htations,  an  average  attendance  on  ter,  Massachosetts,  November  1st,  2d,  and  8d. 

worship  of  18,210  persons,  with  a  total  of  17,-  The  total  ordinary  receipts  of  the  association 

627  persons  under  pastoral  care,  6,658  church-  for  the  year  had  been  $248,796,  or  $66,815 

members,  and  6,753  Sunday-school  scholars.  more  than  the  receipts  of  the  previous  year. 

The  ^*  Year-Book  "  of  the   Congregational  Besides  this  amount,  the  following  sums  had 

Churches  of  Enaland  and  Wales  for  1881  gives  been  received  by  institutions  in  which  the 

lists  of  4,188  churches  and  2,728  pastors,  lay  association  has  an  interest:  Berea  College,  $60,- 

pastors,  and  evangelists.    Seventy-five  minis-  106 ;  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Insti- 

ters  had  been  ordained  during  the  year.  £igh-  tute,  $102,579 ;  Atlanta  University  (appropria- 

teen  ministers  left  the  denomination,  and  as  tion  from  the  State  of  Georgia),  $8,000 — mak- 

many  had  been  received  from  other  churches,  ing.  with  $114,568  received  for  endowment 

I.  CoNGRBOATiONALiBTS     IN     THE     UinTED  and  specisl  fuuds,  the  total  receipts  for  the 

States. — The  working  capital  of  the  Ameri"  work  in  which  the  association  is  engaged, 

can  Congregational  Union  for  the  year  end-  $529,046. 

ing  May  1,  1881,  was  $55,859.    The  society  The  association  conducts  missions  and  schools 

had  made  grants  and  loans  (mostly  grants)  to  among  the  freedraen  in  the  Southern  States ; 

71  churches.    During  the  twenty-eight  years  at  the  Mendi  mission  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa; 

of  its  existence,  the  Union  had  aided  in  the  among  the  Indians  at  the  Skokomish  agency ; 

erection  of  1,120  houses  of  worship,  and  it  was  and  amons  the  Chinese  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 

now  pledged  to  sixty  additional  ones.  the  United  States.    Its  work  among  the  freed* 

The  fifty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri'  men  included,  according  to  the  report  for  the 

eon  Home  Missionary  Society  was  held  in  the  past  year,  eight  chartered  institutions,  and  for- 

city  of  New  York,  May  8th.    The  receipts  of  ty-six  normal  and  common  schools,  with  280 

the  society  for  the  year  had  been  $290,953,  teachers  nnd  9,108  students,  and  78  churches, 

and  its  expenditures  $284,414.     It  sustained  with  5,472  church-members  and  8,180  persons 

missions  in  thirty -four  States  and  Territories,  in  Sunday-schools.     The  pupils  in  the  schools 

employing  1,032  missionaries,  who  served  2,658  were  classified  as  follows:   theological,  104; 

preaching  -  places.     Five  of  the  missionaries  law,  20 ;  collegiate,  91 ;  collegiate  preparatory, 

were  commissioned  to  congregations  composed  131 ;    normal,  2,342 ;   grammar,  478  ;    inter- 

of  colored  people,  and  twenty-six  to  congrega-  mediate,  2,722 ;   primary,  8,861 ;   studying  in 

tions  of  foreign  nationalities,  chiefly  of  Welsh,  two  grades,   186.     Seven  State  Conferences, 

The  number  of  pupils  in  Sunda^l-schools  was  holding  annual  conventions,  had  been  organ- 

99,898.   Seventeen  more  missionaries  were  era-  ized  among  the  freedmen's  churches.    Eleven 

ployed  than  daring  the  previous  year,  and  181  missionaries  had  been  commissioned  to  labor 

ohnrches  had  been  founded.  in  the  homes  of  the  poor  and  destitute  colored 

A  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  sub-  people.    The  Mendi  mission,  in  West  Africa, 

!ect  of  amending  the  constitution  of  the  society  comprised  a  church  and  school,  which  had  been 

las  made  a  report  proposing  certain  provisions  well  kept  up,  a  coffee- farm  that  promised  to 

for  securing  its  constant  control  by  influences  miUce  a  good  return,  and  a  profitable  saw-mill, 

favorable  to  the  *^  evangelical "  side  of  religious  Three  lads  ftx>m  the  Mendi  country  were  at 

belief.    The  society  was  founded  as  an  unde-  school  in  the  United  States.    Commissioners 

nominational  agency  to  assist   congregations  had  been  dispatched  to  arrange  for  the  estab- 

unable  to  support  a  minister,  and  to  send  the  lishment  of  a  mission  on  the  Upper  Nile,  near 

ffospel  to  destitute  places,  and  was  supported  the  mouth  of  the  Sobat,  in  aid  of  which  $80,- 

for  many  years  jointly  by  Congregationalists  000  were  expected  from  English  friends  of 

and  Presbyterians.    The  Presbyterians  having  the  work,  conditioned  upon  the  association 

formed  their  own  societies,  it  was  left  in  the  providing  $20,000  more.    The  two  churches 

hands  of  the  Congregation ^ts,  who,  however,  among  the  Indians  enjoyed  an  average  attend- 
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anoe  of  aboat  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons  Educational  Department. — ^Nnmber  of  train- 
in  the  con^egations,  and  had  contributed  $614  ing,  theological  schools,  and  station- classes,  51 ; 
to  benevolent  objects.  Indian  youth  under  number  of  pupils  in  the  above,  1,468 ;  number 
the  tutelage  of  the  society  were  attending  of  boarding-schools  for  girls,  86;  number  of 
school  at  the  Hampton  Institute,  Vi rcinia,  and  pupils  in  boarding-schools  for  girls,  1,420 ;  num- 
at  Oarlisle,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Executive  ber  of  common  schools,  791 ;  number  of  pupils 
Committee  was  contemplating  the  provision  of  in  common  schools,  80,472 ;  whole  number  of 
acoommodations  for  4ndian  youth  in  connec-  pupils,  88,860. 

tion  with  other  institutions.    Sixteen  hundred        The  National  Congregational  Council  of  1880 

and  thirty-two  pupils  were  enrolled  in  the  appointed  a  committee  to  which  it  intrusted 

•cbools  for  the  Chinese  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  duty  of  selecting  a  commission  of  twenty- 

the  United  States.  five  persons  to  consider  the  matter  of  prepar- 

The  seventy-second  annual  meeting  of  the  ing  a  new  Creed  and  Catechism  for  the  Congre- 

Ameriean  Board  of  Commisnonen  for  Foreign  gational  churches.    This  committee,  in  June, 

Mmion$  wa^  held  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Octo-  1881,  announced  the  appointment  of  the  fol- 

ber  18th-    The  ordinary  receipts  of  the  board  lowing  persons  as  members  of  the  commission : 
for  the  year  had  been  $451,214,  and  the  appro-        Rev.  Julius  H.  Seelye,  D.  D.,  Amheist,  Mass. 
priations,  including  provision  to  meet  the  def-        Bcv.  Charles  M.  Mead,  D.  D.,  Andover,  Maas. 
idt  of  the  previous  year,  had  been  $453,278 ;        Bov.  Henry  M.  Dexter,  D.  D^  Boston,  Mass. 
and  the  Prudential  Committee  was  able  to  re-       B^-  ^SSSl^ktfeeViJ.f^^^^ 
port,  for  the  first  time  for  several  years,  that        g^v.  Samuel  Harris,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn, 
the  onrrent  annual  expenses  had  been  met  by       Bev.  Qeorge  P.  Fisher,  D.  D.,  New  Haveii^  Conn, 
the  current  annual  receipts;  it  also  reported       Eev.  Geoiw  L.  Walker,  D.  D.,  Hwtford.  Conn, 
that  the  deficit  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,       g*^^;  IS!^,?- ?"JI'  tt^^jj^ffu^' 
of  more  than  $14,000,  ,£d  b^n  r^^^  to       Lt8^:S?:a??^rS!^o^:i^^^  H. 
$9,059.    Nme  missionaries  and  thirty-one  as-       ^^^  D^vid  b.  Coe,  D.  D.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
nstant  missionaries  had  been  added  to  the  roll       Sev.  William  M.  Taylor,  D.  D.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
of  the  laborers  of  the  board.     The  reports        Bev.  Lvman  Abbott,  D.D.,  Comwall-on-the-Hud- 

fpom  the  mission-fields  included  accounts  of  "^S??'  J,;«,.*„.  v  w^wi  n  t>    fi,.«AnQA  n  y 

^,  *  al    14 ^li Mz^.^  s-        xCov.  Auffustus  r.  iseard,  jli.  i/.,  oTnicme,  n.  x. 

the  progress  of  the  work  of  evangelization  m       ^^^  WifliAm  W.  Pattin,    D.  D.,   WiUhington, 

Africa  (Zooloos),  the  Turkish  Empire  (European  p.  q. 

Turkey,   Asia  Minor,   and   Armenia),    India,        Bev.  James  H.  Ftdrohild,  D.  D.,  Oborlin,  O. 
Ceylon,  China,  Japan,  Micronesia,  among  the       Bev.  Umel  W.  Andrews,  D.D^AIarietta,  0. 
North  American  Indians,  in  Mexico,  Spain,       |j;-  JJ^^^^^d^d'   ctS^  Ilf 
and  the  Austrian  Empire.    The  report  named,       ^y]  Edward  P.  Gooiwii,  ft.  D.^Chicagi,  111. 
as  erents  worthy  of  especial  mention,  the  es-       Bev.  Alden  B.  Bobbins,  D.  D.,  Muscatine,  la. 
tabUshment  of  a  new  mission  in  Bih6,  Central       Bov.  Constans  L.  Qoodell,  B.  D.,  St.  Loms,  Mo. 
Africa;   the  advance  in  the  higher  Christian       g*^-  Bldiard  Coidley^  a  D..  Emporia,  Kan. 
education  in  the  Turkish  Empir^and  in  India;       ^'''  ^"^^  Mooar,U  D.,  Oakland,  dal. 
the  success  which  had  attended  the  work  of        In  announcing  the  appointments,  the  com- 

the  women  ^*  in  nearly  every  mission-field  " ;  mittee  stated  that,  in  making  the  selection,  dif- 

and  the  illustration  of  the  value  of  the  board-  ferent  sections  of  the  country  had  been  drawn 

ing-sohools  in  the  development  of  Christian  upon  somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  member- 

duiracter.  ship  in  the  Congregational  churches  in  each. 

Missions, — dumber  of  missions,  17;   num-  The  list  embraced  men  who  were  understood 

ber  of  stations,  81 ;  number  of  out-stations,  to  represent  different  shades  of  opinion,  while 

788.  holding  fast  to  the  essential  doctrines  of  the 

Laborers  employed, — ^Number  of  ordained  gospel.  With  a  large  proportion  of  pastors 
miasionaries  (5  being  physicians),  159 ;  num-  were  joined  representatives  of  theological  som- 
ber of  physicians  not  ordained,  men  and  wom-  inaries  and  eolleges,  of  the  religious  press,  and 
en,  11 ;  number  of  other  male  assistants,  10;  of  the  missionary  work  of  the  churches. 
number  of  female  assistants,  258 ;  whole  num-  The  commission  met  at  Syracuse,  New  York, 
ber  of  laborers  sent  from  the  United  States,  483.  September  28th ;  Professor  Julius  H.  Seelye, 
Number  of  native  pastors,  141 ;  number  of  of  Amherst  College,  presided.  The  work  as- 
native  preachers  and  catechists,  865 ;  number  signed  to  the  body  was  conddered,  and  a  plan 
of  native  school-teachers,  1,005 ;  number  of  of  operations  was  adopted.  The  commission 
other  native  helpers,  206.  Whole  number  of  was  divided  into  three  committees,  nnmely :  a 
laborers  connected  with  the  missions,  2,181.  committee  on  the  larger  confe^^ion  of  faith. 

The  Press. — Pages  printed,  as  far  as  reported  President  James  H.  Fairchild,  of  Oberlin  Col- 

Srorkish,  Japan,  Korth  China,  Zooloo,  and  In-  lege,  chairman ;  a  committee  on  the  smaller 
ia  missions),  25,000,000.  statement  of  belief,  Rev.  Dr.  E.  P.  Goodwin, 
The  Churches, — Number  of  churches,  272 ;  of  Chicago,  chairman ;  and  a  committee  on  the 
Bomber  of  church-members,  as  nearly  as  can  catechism.  Rev.  Br.  Alexander  McKenzie,  of 
be  learned,  18,446;  added  during  the  year,  as  Cambridge,  chairman.  The  reports  of  the  corn- 
nearly  as  can  be  learned,  with  additions  not  mittees  are  to  be  made  to  the  full  commission, 
previously  reported,  2,161.  to  be  called  together  before  July  15,  1882. 
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11.  CoNGBBOATioNAusTB  OF  ENOLAim  JLSD  enterprise.  The  fund  was  intended  to  remove 
Wales. — The  forty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  load  of  debt  under  which  many  of  the 
the  Conffregatumal  Union  qf  England  and  churches  were  suffering,  and  to  supplement 
Wale9  was  held  in  London,  May  9th.  The  the  pay  of  ministers,  but  the  institution  of  a 
Bev.  Dr.  Allon  presided,  and  delivered  an  in-  system  of  permanent  endowment  was  not  con- 
augural  address  on  the  subject  of  *'  Oongrega-  templated.  The  subscriptions  would  be  spread 
tionalism,^'  treating  the  subject  with  especial  over  three  or  five  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
reference  to  the  approaching  jubilee  of  the  time  it  was  expected  th^t  the  income  of  the 
Union.  He  showed  that  of  the  eighty-two  churches  woulu  be  permanently  and  volun- 
miUion  persons  constituting  the  religious  de-  tarily  increased. 

nominations  of  the  English-speaking  world,  The  eisrhty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
twenty-five  millions,  including  the  Baptist  London  Miuionary  Society  was  held  in  Lon- 
churches,  held  to  the  Congregational,  thirty-  don,  May  12th.  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  pre- 
two  million  Anglicans  and  Boman  Catholics  sided.  The  receipts  of  the  society  during  tiie 
to  the  Episcopal,  and  twenty-five  million  Pros-  year  from  all  sources  had  amounted  to  £108,- 
byterians  and  Methodists  to  the  Presbyterian  247,  and  the  expenditures  to  £111,659,  The 
form  of  government.  He  believed  that  the  report  of  the  foreign  secretary  contained  a 
New  Testament  laid  down  no  principle,  in-  general  comparative  review  of  the  operations 
junction,  or  precedent  concerning  church  gov-  of  the  society  during  the  last  ten  years.  The 
emment,  but  that  the  validity  of  the  congre-  number  of  European  missionaries  had  been  re- 
gational  church  life  could  be  justified  by  an  dncedfrom  175  in  1867  and  160  m  1871  to  189, 
appeal  to  the  Congregationalism  of  the  earliest  but  the  reduction  had  not  been  attended  with 
Christian  communities.  Beferring  to  the  his-  a  corresponding  contraction  in  the  sphere  of 
tory  of  the  Union,  the  speaker  remarked  that  labor  of  the  society,  for  the  principle  of  self- 
it  had  given  birth  to  evangelizing  agencies  of  support  had  been  extended.  Ten  churches  in 
various  kinds  which  had  nearly  doubled  the  South  Africa  and  eleven  churches  in  the  West 
forces  of  English  Congregationalism  during  the  Indies  had  become  independent  during  the  last 
lost  fifty  years.  Since  1888,  the  number  of  ten  years.  The  number  of  native  laborers  had 
chapels  had  increased  from  1,879  to  8,102,  also  largely  increased  to  a  degree  represented 
with  1,081  preaching-stations;  of  hearers,  from  by  the  return  of  871  native  ordained  pastors 
568,200  to  962,100 ;  and  of  communicants  from  in  1880  to  106  in  1870,  of  4,529  native  preachers 
169,110  to  818,807.  The  committee  on  the  in  1880  to  1,644  in  1870,  besides  a  considerable 
special  jubilee  fund  reported  thai  it  had  de-  increase  among  the  independent  churches  of 
cided  to  recommend  two  objects,  viz.,  the  the  West  Indies  and  the  Cape  Colony.  New 
Church  Aid  Society,  and  the  project  for  liqui-  missions  had  been  begun  in  Central  Africa  and 
dating  church  debts,  which  were  stated  to  New  Guinea,  which  employed  twelve  mission- 
amount,  in  the  aggregate,  to  half  a  million  aries.  Training  institutes  were  in  successful 
pounds  sterling.  These  propositions  were  unan-  operation  in  the  South -Sea  Islands,  Madagas- 
imously  approved.  A  resolution  was  passed  car  (Antananarivo  College),  and  in  South  Africa 
recommending  *^  a  godly,  scriptural  discipline,  (Moffat  Institute).  Fourteen  women  missiona* 
both  in  the  admission  of  members  and  in  the  ries  additional  to  wives  ofmissionaries  had  been 
rebuke  or  excludon  of  the  unworthy.'^  The  sent  out  since  1876,  of  whom  eleven  were  still 
Bev.  J.  A.  Macfadyen,  of  Manchester,  was  engaged  in  work.  The  most  successful  work 
elected  president  of  the  Union  for  the  next  year,  had  been  accomplished  in  Madagascar  and  the 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  organization  South-Sea  Islands,  and  substantial  progress  had 

of  the  Union  was  celebrated  at  the  autumnal  been  made  in  India  and  China.    The  Bev. 

meeting,  which  was  held  in  Manchester,  be-  Balph  Wardlaw  Thompson  entered  upon  the 

ginning  October  4th.    A  large  deputation  was  office  of  foreign  secretary  of  the  society  in  Jan- 

in  attendance  from  the  United  States,  and  dele-  nary,  1881,  in  place  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Mullens, 

gates  were  also  present  from  Canada,  Ireland,  deceased. 

Scotland,  Africa,  and  Australia.    The  opening  III.  Fkeb  Cbubohes  of  Fbakob. — ^The  Synod 

address  of  the  president,  Dr.  Allon,  was  on  of  the  Union  of  Free  Etangelical  Churchee  <^ 

**  The  Church  of  the  Future,"  and  embodied  France  met  in  Paris,  November  10th.    Dr.  E. 

an  argument  to  show  that  the  "  future  will  be  dePressens6  was  chosen  president.    The  Syno- 

with  the  church  that  has  in  it  the  greatest  dal  Commission  reported  the  present  number 

moral  forces,"  those  being  declared  the  great-  of  members  to  be  8,139,  or  88  less  than  were 

est  moral  forces  which  most  powerfully  affect  returned  at  the  previous  synod.    Three  pastors 

the  '*  conscience  and  the  religious  heart  of  had  left  the  synod  for  the  Beformed  Church, 

man."    The  Bev.  Dr.  Stoughton  read  a  paper  while  the  synod  had  received  three  pastors  from 

also  at  the  opening  meeting  on  "Beminiscences  abroad  and  had  ordained  six  new  ones.    The 

of  CongregationflJism  Fifty  Years   ago."     A  total  contributions  of  the  churches  had  been 

committee  which  had  been  appointed  to  raise  55,889  francs,  besides  which  the  synod  had  re- 

a  jubilee  fund  reported  that  it  had  obtained  ceived  80,180  franca  from  abroad.    The  Com- 

subscriptions  to  th^  amount  of  £50,179.    Lect-  mission  for  Evangelization  had  received  96,606 

ures  on  the  history  and  condition  of  Congre-  francs,  and  maintained  thirteen  stations,  which 

gationalism  were  contemplated  in  aid  of  the  were  supplied  by  fourteen  agents. 
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CONGRESS,  UNITED  STATES.  The  third 
■eaaion  of  the  Forty-sixtli  Congress  commenced 
at  Washington  on  December  6, 1880,  and  dosed 
00  March  4, 1881.  The  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  took  the  chair  in  the  Senate,  and 
Samuel  J.Randall,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Speaker, 
presided  in  the  kouse.  (For  the  President's 
message,  Rutherford  B.  Uajes,  see  ^*  Public 
Documents,"  in  Annual  Ctolopjcdia,  1880.) 

The  following  is  a  list  of  members : 


SXNATB. 


Alabama, 

1S88,  John  T.  Morgan,  D. 
ld8a,JMMtL.PiiCh,D. 


Oai^ortUa. 

1891,  HowtOB  Booth,  B. 
ISSBiJMMiT.  Atfloy,D. 


18S1,  W.  W.  Eaton,  D. 
lasfi^  Orrlllo  H.  Pktt,  B. 

JUrida, 

ISSl,  C  W.  Jonea.  D. 
1880^  WUkJnioa  Gall,  D. 

JlUnaU 

lfl88»DBv|dDaTla,I. 
188IK  John  A.  Logan,  B. 

Iowa. 

1868, 8.  J.  KIAwood.  B. 
1880^  Wimam  B.  Alttion,  B. 

l»S,JanMaB.  Boek.D. 
1880^  J.  8.  WUliama,  D. 

Mains, 

189L,  H.  Haninn,  B. 
18tt»Jamoaa.  Bkin«,B. 


188L  H.  L.  Dnwoa,  B. 
186^  Oodrga  F.  Hoar,  B. 


1831, 8.  J.  B.  McMillan,  B. 
1888,  WllUam  Wlndom,  B. 


1881,  F.  M.  Coekrell,  D. 
18W,0«MrsoO.  Veat^D. 

,Mt9ada. 

1681,  Wmiam  Sharon,  B. 
1888^  John  P.  Jonoa,  B. 

lasi,  T.  F.  Bandolph,  D. 
1888,  J.  B.  MoPhenon,  D. 

JTirra  Carolina. 

1888,  M.  W.  Banaom.  D. 
1880^ZeLB.yanee,lX 

Oreifon, 

1868,  Inlkjatta  Qrorer,  D. 
1888^  JaaiaaH.  Slater,  D. 

JUkode  Aland. 

1881,  A.  E.  Bonaldo,  B. 
1868,  H.  B.  Anthony,  B. 

Tmntnee. 

1881,JamoaE.Ballr7,D. 
1888^  L  O.  Harrte,  D. 

Vtrmant. 

1881,  Q.  F.  Ednranda,  B. 
188^J.8.MorrUl,B. 

Wmt  Virginia. 

1981,  F.  HorHbfd,  D. 
1888,  H.  O.  Davia,  D. 


Artan»aM. 

1888,  A.  H.  Garland,  D. 
186^  Jamea  D.  Walker,  D. 

Colorado, 

1839,  H.  M.  Toller,  B. 
1395,  N.  P.  Hill,  B. 

Dtiawars. 

18S1,  Thomaa  F.  Bayard,  D. 
1888,  £U  8aalabiU77l>. 

Osorgia, 

168)1,  Bei^amln  H.  Hfl],  D. 
IStifii,  Joaq>h  B.  Brown,  0. 

Indiana. 

1891,  J.  E.  MoDonald,  D. 
ISSfii,  D.  W.  Yoorheea,  D. 

Kanoao. 

1SS3,  P.  B.  Plomb,  B. 
183^  John  J.  Ingalla,  B. 

I/mitiama. 

16S8,  W.  P.  KoIhMK,  B. 
lUbft,  Thomaa  0.  Manning,  D. 

Maryland, 

1831,  WiOlam  P.  Whyta,  D. 
ISSSi  Jamea  B.  Oroome,  D. 

Midiigan. 

1<^,  H.  P.  Baldwin,  B. 
1888,  Thomaa  W.  Forrj,  B. 

MiMtmippi. 

1S81,  B.  K.  Bnioe,  D. 
1868,  JL  Q.  0.  Lamar,  D. 

Nsbratka. 

1881,  A.  8.  PMldoek,  B. 
1868,  Alvin  Sanndera,  B. 

Jfme  BampMrs. 

1SS8,  Edwaid  H.  BoUna,  B. 
188&,  Henry  W.  Blair,  B. 

Nme  York, 

1S81,  FraneU  Kenan,  D. 
18i&,B.ConkIing,B. 

Mto. 

1881,  A.  O.  Thnnnan,  D. 
19S&,  G.  H.  Pendleton,  D. 

Ponnsylnania, 
1881,  WnUam  A.  Wallaee,  D. 
I88O1,  J.  Don  Ouneron,  B. 

South  Carolina. 
183%  M.  C.  Batler.  D. 
1886,  Wade  Hampton,  D. 

Ttttas. 

1881, 8.  B.  MasEoy,  D. 
1&88,  BSehard  C^o,  D. 

Virginia. 

1«81,B.E.  Wlthera,D. 
1883,  J.  W.  Johnaton,  D. 

Wiooonoin, 


1881.  Angaa  Oameron,  B. 
188^  M^.  Oaipeoter,  B. 

JlMapitufaHon. 
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BOUSS  or  REPRBSENTATIVES. 

Aldbcuna. 

1,  Thomaa  Hemdon,  D.  8,  Thomaa  WUHama,  D. 

a,  UUanr  A.  Herbert,  D.  0,  Newton  M.  Clements,  D. 

8,  W.  J.  bamforrl.  D.  7,  WUliam  H.  l*omey,  D. 

4,  Chariea  M.  bhelley ,  D.  8,  Yi  iiilam  M.  Lo  wo,  N . 

ArkansoM. 

1,  Pdndezter  Dunn,  D.  8,  Jordan  E.  Cravena,  D. 

8,  William  t .  Bieoiona,  D.       4,  Thomaa  M.  Gonter,  D. 

Cali/'omia, 

1,  Horace  Davis,  B.  8,  C.  P.  Beny,  D. 

8,  Hoiaoo  F.  Page,  B.  4,  Bomauldo  Pachaeo,  B. 

Colorado. 
1,  Jamea  B.  Belford,  B. 

ConnseHoni, 

1,  Joaeph  B.  Hawley,  B.         8,  John  T.  Wait,  B. 
8,  Jamea  Phelpa,  !>.  .   4.  Frederiok  Mliot,  B. 

IklatDaro, 
1,  Edward  L.  Martin,  D. 

1,  B.  H.  M.  DaTidaon,  D.        8,  Kohle  A.  HoO,  D. 


1,  John  C  NIoholla,  D. 
8,  WUliam  E.  Smith,  D. 
8.  Philip  Cook,  D. 
4,  Henry  Peraona,  D. 
6,  N.  J.  Hammond,  D. 


Georgia, 

8,  Jamea  H.  Bloont,  D. 

7,  WillUm  H.  Fetton.  D. 

8,  Alexander  H.  Stephana,  D. 

9,  Emoiy  Spoer,  u. 

nUnoi: 

1,  Wimam  Aldrloh,  B.  11 ,  Jamea  W.  Singleton,  D. 

5,  George  B.  Daria,  B.  18,  WiUlam  M.  Springer,  D. 
8,  Hiram  Barber,  Jr.,  B.  18,  Adlai  E.  Stevenaon  Jff. 
4,  John  0.  Sherwin,  B.  14,  Joaeph  G.  Oinnon,  B. 

6,  B.  M.  A.  HawkTB.  l^  A.  P.  Forayth,  N. 
8,  Thomaa  J.  Henderaoo,  B.  18,  W.  A.  J.  Sparka,  D. 

7,  PhiUp  0.  Hayea,  B.  IT,  Willam  B.  Morrlaon,  D. 

8,  Greenbnry  L.  Fort,  B.  18.  J.  B.  Thomaa.  B. 

9,  Thomaa  A.  Boyd,  B.  19,  B.  W.  Townahend,  D. 
10^  BoiOiadn  F.  lUrah,  B. 


Indiana 


1,  Wnilam  HeOmao,  B. 
8.  Thomaa  B.  Cobb,  D. 
8,  George  A.  Blcknell,  D. 
4,  Jeptha  D.  Kew,  D. 
^  Thomaa  M.  Browne,  B. 
e,  William  B.  Meyera,  D. 
7,  Gilbert  de  la  Matyr,  N. 


1.  Moaea  A.  MeCold.  B. 

%  Hiram  Price.  B. 

8,  Thomaa  Updegrafi;  B. 

4,  N.  0.  Deeitag,  B. 

S^  WUliam  G.  Thompaon,  B. 


8,  A.  J.  Hofltetler,  D. 

9.  Godlore  H.  Orth.  B. 

10,  WiUlam  H.  Calkina,  B. 

11,  ra]TlnCowfrlll,B. 

12,  W.  G.  Colerick.  D. 
18,  John  H.  Baker,  B. 

lotea, 

8.  J.  B.  WeaTW,  W, 
7.  R.  H.  Gillette.  N. 
i^  W.  F.  Bapp.  B. 

9.  Cynia  C.  Oupenter,  B. 


Kan^aa. 

1,  John  A.  Anderaon,  R.         8,  Thomaa  Bjran,  B. 
S,DndkyCHaakeU,B. 


1,  Oaear  Tomer,  D. 
8,  Jamea  A.  MoKende,  D. 
8,  John  W.  Caldwell  D. 
4,  J.  Proctor  Knott.  D. 
^  AU)ert  8.  WUlii,  D. 


^4ntuekg. 

8.  John  G.  GarliBle,  D. 

7,  J.  C  8.  Blaekbara.  D. 

8,  P.  B.  Thompaon,  Jr.,  D. 

9,  Thomas  Tnmer,  D. 
10,  Eiyah  C.  Phister,  D. 


Loui9iana. 

1,  Randan  L.  GIbaon,  D.  4,  J.  B.  Elam.  D. 

8.  E.  John  EUia,  D.  S.  J  Fkiyd  Klnr.  D. 

8,  Joaeph  H.  Ackleo,  D.  8,  E.  W.  Bobertaon,  D. 


Maine. 


1,  Thomaa  B.  Bead,  R. 
8,  William  P.  Frye,  B. 
8,  Stephen  D.  Undsey,  B. 


4,  George  W.  Ladd,  D. 
6^  Thompaon  H.  March,  N. 


Maryland. 

1,  Daniel  M.  Henry.  D.  4,  Robert  M.  McLane,  Dl 

8,  J.  F.  C.  Talbot,  D.  6.  Ell  J   Uenkle,  D. 

8,  WUliam  KlmmeU,  D.  8,  MUton  G.  Umer,  B. 
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Penntfflwmia, 


1,  WiniMn  W.  Cnpo,  R. 
a,  Beniatjlo  W.  U&rriA,  R. 
8,  WAlbrldife  A.  Meid,  R. 
4,  Leopold  MorM,  I>. 
6,  8.  Z.  Bowmttn.  R. 
tf,  Qoorge  B.  Loriog,  R. 


7,  WUUam  ▲.  Rnase]],  R. 

8,  WUliam  CUulin,  R. 

9,  WillUm  W.  Rice,  R. 
lU,  Amau  NorcnNM,  K. 

11,  Oeorge  D.  RobiDfloa,  R. 


IiicJiigan, 


1,  J.  8,  Kewberry,  R. 
9,  UdwlD  Wiilita.  R. 
8,  J.  U.  McOowan,  R. 
4,  J.  C.  Burrows,  R. 
A,  Jobn  W.  dtone,  R. 


0,  Mark  S.  Brewer,  R. 

7,  Omar  D.  Conger,  R. 

8,  RoBwell  G.  Horr.  R. 
»,  Jaj  A.  Uubbell,  R. 


IfCnnuotci, 


1,  If.  H.  Dannell,  R. 

2,  Ueoiy  Foelikr,  1>. 


8,  W.  D.  Washbom,  R. 


Mi-tMippi. 


1,  H.  L.  Mnldrow,  D. 

2,  Van  H.  Manning,  D. 
8,  U.  D.  Moo^y,  1>. 


1,  Martin  L.  Clardy,  D. 
S,  Eraamos  WeUe,  D. 
8,  R.  O.  liYost,  D. 
4,  L.  H.  DarlA,  D. 
e^  Richard  P.  Bland,  D. 
ft,  John  R.  Waddill,  O. 
7.  AUred  M.  Lay,  1>. 


4,  Otbo  R.  Slnffieton,  D. 
b,  Charlea  E.  Hooker,  D. 
ft,  J.  R.  Ghabnera,  D. 


Mi»90uri, 


8,  Samuel  L.  Sawyer,  D. 
9,NloholaaFord,N. 

10,  O.  K.  RothweU,  D. 

11,  John  B.  Clarlc,  Jr^  D. 

12,  WUliam  H.  Hatch,  D. 
18,  A.  H.  BnckiMr,  D. 


jrebra§t€k 


1,  Ed.  K  Taleniine,  R. 


ITevada, 


1,  Bollin  11  Daggett,  R. 

Kew  Bampthirt, 

U  Joabna  0.  Hall,  R.  8,  Osaian  Bay»  R. 

8,  Jaooea  F.  Briggs,  R. 

Kew  Jertey. 

1,  Oeonre  M.  Robeaon.  R.  6,  C.  H.  Yoorbla,  R. 

3,  Heiekiah  B.  Smith,  D.  6,  John  L.  Blake,  R. 
8,  Miles  RoftB,  D.  7,  L.  A.  Brlgham,  R. 

4,  Alvah  A.  Clark,  D. 

2rev>  Tort. 


1,  James  W.  Covert  D. 
S,  Daniel  O'ReillF.  D 
8, 8.  B.  Chittenden,  R. 
4,  A.  M.  Bliss.  D. 
ft.  Nicholas  Mailer,  D. 
ft,  8.  8.  Cox,  D. 

7,  Edwin  Etestein.  R. 

8,  A.  O.  McCook,  R. 

9,  Fernando  Wood.  D. 

10,  James  O'Brien.  D. 

11,  Levi  P  Morton,  R 
It,  Waldo  Hutchlns.  D. 
18,  J.  H.  Ketcham.  R 
14,  John  W,  Ferdon,  R. 
Ifi,  Wiltiam  Lounsberrv,  D. 
1ft,  John  M  Bailey.  R. 

17,  Walter  A.  Wood,  R. 


18,  J.  H.  naromond,  R. 

19,  A.  B.  Jamea.  R. 
SO,  John  B.  Starin.  R. 

81,  Darld  Wilbur,  R. 

82,  Warner  Miller,  R. 
88,  Cyras  D.  Presoott,  R. 
24,  Joseph  Mason,  R. 
^^  FranK  Hlaoock.  R. 
2A,  John  H.  Camp,  R. 

87,  E.  O.  Lapham.  R. 

88,  Jere.  W.  Dwight,  R. 
29,  D.  P.  Richardson,  R. 

80,  J.  Van  Voorhis,  R. 

81,  Richard  Crowley.  R. 

82,  Jonathan  ScoTiUe,  D. 
88,  H.  H.  Van  Aemam,  R. 


Xorlh  Carotina, 


1,  Jesse  J.  Teiitea.  R. 
8,  W.  H.  KItohin.  D. 
8.  D.  L.  Rassell,  N. 
4,  Joseph  J.  Dads,  D. 


1,  Benjamin  Bntterworth, 
8,  Thomas  L.  Yonnir.  R. 
8,  J.  A.  McMahon.  D. 
4,  J.  Warren  Keifer,  R. 
ft,  Beniamin  Lefevre,  D. 
ft,  W.  D.  mil,  D. 

7.  Frank  Hurd.  D. 

8.  E.  B,  Finley.  D. 

9.  Geoqre  I*.  Converse,  D. 
10,  Thomaa  Ewing,  D. 


fli,  Alfred  M.  Scalea,  D. 
ft.  Walter  L.  Steele,  D. 

7,  R.  F.  Armfleld,  D. 

8,  Robert  B.  Vance,  D. 

Ohio. 

R.  11.  TT.  L.  Dickev.D. 
12,  Henrv  8.  Neal,  E. 

18,  A.  J.  Warner,  D. 
14,  Gibson  Atherton,  D. 
1\  George  W.  Geddes,  D. 

16,  Wm.  McKinley,  Jr.,  R. 

17.  Jnmes  Monroe.  R. 
1S,.T.  T.  Updegraff.  R. 

19,  Km  B.  Taylor.  R. 
80,  Amos  Townsend,  R. 


1,  John  Whltaker,  D. 


Or€gon, 


1,  H.  H.  Bingham,  R. 
8,  Chariss  0*Neill,  R. 
8,  Samuel  J.  Randall,  D. 
4,  William  D.Kel  ley,  R. 
6),  A.  C.  Banner.  R. 
ft,  WillUm  Watd.  R. 

7,  William  Godahalk,  R. 

8,  Hiester  Clymer,  I). 

9,  A.  Herr  Smith,  R. 

10,  R.  K.  Bachman,  D. 

11,  Robert  Kloti,  D. 

12,  U.  a  Wright.  D. 
18,  John  W.  Ryon,  D. 
H  John  W.  Kimnger,  R. 


1ft,  E^lward  Orerton,  B. 
lfi,JohnLMitoheU,K. 

17,  A.  B.  Coflh»th,  D. 

18,  Horatio  G.  FUier,  S. 

19,  F.  E.  ^eltibooTer.D. 
20,t>ethH.  l(ocam,N. 
81,  Morgan  R.  Wise,  D. 
22  Russell  Erratt,  R. 

28,  Thomas  M.  Bayne.  R. 
84.  W.  S.  ShaUeuberger,  B. 
25,  Harry  White,  R. 
2ft,  8.  B.  Dick,  R. 
87,  J.  H.  Hosmer,  B. 


SJiod^Jdand, 
1,  IT.  W.  AUrloh,  R.  8,  Latimer  W.  BaUon,  £. 

South  Carolina, 


1,  J.  8.  RIohardsoD,  D. 
8,  M.  P.  0*Coimor,  D. 
8,D.  WyattAiken,D. 

1,  Robert  L.  Taylor,  D. 
8.L.  0.  HonlLR. 
8,  George  0.  DibreH  D. 
4,  Benton  MoMillan,  D. 
^  John  M.  Bright,  D. 


4.  John  E.  Evlna,  IX 
ft,  G.  D.  TitlmaB,  D. 

Tenneuet. 

ft,  John  F.  Hoassi,  D. 

7,  W.  C.  Wbittbome,  D. 

8,  John  D.  C.  Atkina,  D. 

9,  C.  B.  Simooton,  D. 
10,  H.  Casey  ToDOg,  D. 


1,  John  H.  Beogao,  D. 
8,  D.  B.  C^alberson.  D. 
8|  OUn  Wellboro,  D. 


1,R.  L.T.Beale.D, 
8,  John  Goode,  Jr.,  D. 


Teaoaa. 

4,BogerQ.MlIlB,D. 
ft,  George  W.  Jones,  N. 
61,  Columbus  Upson,  D. 

Virginia. 

ft,  J.  R.  Tucker,  D. 

7,  John  T.  Harria,  D. 
8,  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  D.        8,  £ppa  Huntoa,  D, 
4,  Joseph  Jorgenson,  R.  9,  J.  B.  Richmond,  D. 

6,  Geoige  U  Csbell,  D. 

Vermont 

1,  Chariea  H.  Joyee,  R.  8,  Bradley  Bariofw,  S. 

8,  James  M.  Tyler,  R. 

W«$t  Virginia. 

1,  Beidamln  Wilson,  D.  8,  John  E.  Kouia,  D. 

8,  Beijamin  F.  Martin,  D. 

WiooonHn. 


1,  Chariea  G.  WUIIama.  R. 
8,  Lnden  B.  Gaawell,  R, 
8,  Geoige  C.  Haxleton,  R. 
4,  P.  V.  Deuster,  D. 


ft,  Edward  8.  Bnm,  B. 
ft,  Gabilel  Bondk,  D. 

7.  H.  L  Humphrey, B. 

8,  Thaddeua  C.  Pound,  R. 
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Ttrritorial  Deltgat$t. 

Ariwona—'R.  8.  Stevens.  ITftp  Mearieo^^i.  8.  Otcrok 

DaJtota-^i.  G.  Bennett  Vtah—Q.  Q.  Cannon. 

/cfoAo— George  Alnslie.  Washington— O.  Jacobs. 

Montana^ii.  Maginnls.  Wyoming^W.  W.  Corlett 

In  the  Senate,  on  January  12tli,  Senator  Lo- 
gan, of  Illinois,  introduced  the  following  joint 
resolution : 

Betohtd,  tie,  J  That  the  fhrnking  privilege  is  hereliT 
extended  to  aU  official  bu>iiic8a  ^cnt  through  the  mails 
hy  Scmaton,  Bepreacnta^ves,  and  Delegates  in  Con- 
greM ;  in  all  other  respects  to  he  under  the  restriotioDS 
and  limitations  of  existing  law. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  West  Virginia :  "  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  joint  resolution  being  taken  up, 
but  it  occurs  to  me  the  Senator  had  better  let 
it  go  to  theOommittee  on  Post-Offices  and  Post- 
Roads.  There  may  be  further  privileges  which 
ought  to  be  given.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  joint  resolution  embraces  all  the  privileges 
that  ought  to  be  granted  or  not.  I  am  with 
the  Senator  in  what  he  now  asks,  but  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  joint  resolution  ought 
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to  be  considered  by  the  committee,  and  a  re-  strange  tbing,  as  the  Senator  from  New  York 
port  made  on  it."  has  said,  that  year  after  year  by  oar  own  laws 
Mr.  Logan :  *'  A  matter  of  this  kind  certainly  we  have  declared  that  the  only  public  servants 
every  Senator  in  the  Chamber  is  Jast  as  familiar  not  fit  to  be  trusted  in  communicating  with 
with  as  the  OomtDittee  on  Post-Offices  and  Post-  the  people  about  public  affairs  are  Senators  and 
Roads.  This  is  a  mere  resolution  authorizing  Representatives.  A  head  of  department,  any 
Senatojrs  and  Representatives  and  Delegates  to  of  the  department  clerks,  everybody  in  the 
frank  official  letters  sent  to  their  constituents  executive  service  of  the  country  is  thought 
by  them.  That  is  what  it  embraces.  How  can  worthy  to  be  trusted  to  communicate  coucem- 
the  committee  gi?e  any  more  information  on  ing  public  affairs  with  everybody  else  through 
it  than  there  is  in  the  resolution  ? "  the  advantage  of  the  mails,  it  costing  the  United 
Mr.  Davis,  of  West  Virginia:  ^^I  appeal  to  States  nothing  to  carry  the  free  communica- 
the  Senator  to  allow  the  reference  to  be  made ;  tions  except  on  a  very  few  routes.  It  is  true 
but  if  he  prefers  not,  I  reckon  we  had  just  that  the  postage  that  you  would  force  Senators 
as  well  take  a  test  vote  on  it,  and  therefore  and  Members  and  citizens  to  pay,  and  which 
I  move  that  the  joint  resolution  be  referred  otherwise  they  would  not  pay,  is  so  much  loss 
to  the  Oommittee  on  Post-Offices  and  Post-  to  the  accumulated  taxation  of  the  people. 
Roads.*^  That  is  true ;  but  I  think  that  every  cent  that 
Mr.  Logan:  '*!  move,  as  an  amendment  to  you  lose  in  allowing  a  citizen  to  send  to  any 
that  motion,  that  the  committee  be  instructed  Senator  a  letter  on  any  subject  of  public  con- 
to  report  back  immediately.**  cem — and  we  all  know  that  ninety-nine  bun- 
Mr.  Conkling,  of  New  York :  "  I  have  no  dredths  of  these  letters  are  about  subjects  of 
objeotion  to  a  reference  of  this  re^^olution  to  public  concern — is  ten  thousand  times  counter- 
the  Committee  on  Post-Offices  and  Post-Roads ;  balanced  by  the  advantage  that  there  is  to  a 
but  if  it  is  to  be  referred  I  agree  with  the  Sen-  country  constituted  like  ours  in  this  absolutely 
ator  from  Illinois  that  it  should  be  with  a  di-  free  intercommunication.  Therefore  I  am  not 
rection  of  the  Senate  that  it  shall  come  back  afraid  of  the  opinions  of  my  constituents  or 
presently,  a  direction  which  I  can  not  doubt  anybody  else  on  such  a  subject.  The  present 
is  proper;  and  I  say  that  for  this  reason :  the  course  of  procedure  is  very  unjust  to  Senators 
whole  Question  is  whether  we  want  the  legis-  and  Members.  Every  chairman  of  a  committee 
lation  ox  Congress  to  so  continue  that  every  in  respect  of  the  absolute  performance  of  his 
clerk  in  a  post-office,  every  clerk  in  a  depart-  duties  is  taxed  day  by  day.  When  I  had  the 
ment  from  the  head  clerk  of  that  department  honor  to  be  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
down,  may  send  through  the  mails  matters  of  Judidary,  I  foxmd  that  I  was  taxed  to  the  ex- 
pablio  business,  while  at  the  same  time  the  tent  of  several  dollars  a  week,  and  I  have  no 
members  of  this  body  and  of  the  House  of  Rep-  doubt  my  friend  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Thurman]  is 
resentatives  shall  be  compelled  to  defray  each  now  to  a  large  sum,  in  paying  postage  in  re- 
f rom  his  own  pocket  the  great  volume  of  post-  spect  to  matters  that  we  had  no  more  indi- 
age  which  is  borne  upon  communications  com-  vidual  concern  in  than  a  resident  of  France,  but 
ing  from  the  soldiers,  the  sailors,  the  widows,  that  the  public  had  concern  in.  I  am  in  favor 
the  beneficiaries  under  the  pension  acts,  and  of  this  reference  and  for  an  immediate  re[>ort, 
other  persons  who  send,  letters  not  touching  in  order  that  the  committee  may  consider 
oar  business  but  their  business.  That  is  the  whether  they  shall  not  extend  this  right — I 
whole  question.*'  would  not  call  it  a  privilege ;  rather  a  right  and 
Mr.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont:  "I  think  that  a  duty — ^to  all  the  correspondents  of  Senators 
the  idea  in  a  republic  like  ours  that  the  rep-  and  members  of  Congress ;  or  if  they  think 
resentatives  of  the  people  are  to  be  taxed  it  unfit  to  do^  that,  to  be  careful  to  define  the 
for  communicating  with  them  about  any  mat-  word  *  official*'  in  some  way,  so  that  we  can 
ter  of  public  concern,  whether  you  call  it  honorably  and  honestly  understand  it  all  alike 
official  business  or  political  business,  is  wrong,  as  to  what  is  covered  by  what  is  called  '  offi- 
I  believe  the  more  you  can  encourage  the  cial  business '  of  Senators.  I  do  not  know  pre- 
people  by  carrying  their  letters  and  commu-  cisely  what  that  would  mean.*' 
nications  to  members  of  Congress  from  and  Mr.  Eaton,  of  Connecticut:  ''Mr.  President,! 
upon  all  possible  subjects,  the  more  good  you  have  no  doubt  about  the  propriety  of  this  reso- 
do  to  republioan  government  and  the  dissem-  lution.  I  have  been  paying  postage,  as  my  friend 
inatlon  of  intelligence  upon  which  it  rests,  from  Vermont  says  he  has  been.  I  have  done 
Therefore  I  have  always  voted  against  the  it  to-day  and  every  other  day,  as  well  as  I  can 
abolition  of  the  franking  privilege,  so  called,  remember,  for  a  long  time  past ;  but  after  the 
and  always  voted  in  favor  of  its  restoration,  remarks  which  have  been  made  here,  is  there 
and  I  mean  to  do  it  again.  We  all  under-  any  necessity  to  instruct  the  committee  ?  In 
stand  how  this  notion  of  abolishing  it  got  up.  my  judgment  the  committee  will  report  as 
A  few  great  city  papers  started  it  because  they  speedily  as  possible." 

thought  they  would  increase  their  circulation  Mr.  Thurman,  of  Ohio :  "  Mr.  President,  I 
by  catting  on  as  far  as  possible  communication  have  a  little  delicacy  in  speaking  on  this  sub- 
between  Members  and  Senators  at  the  capital  Ject.  My  political  life  is  so  nearly  at  an  end 
and  distant  parts  of  the  country;  and  it  is  a  that  it  might  be  supposed  I  was  interfering 
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with  those  who  are  to  remain  here.    But  I  and  hundreds  of  thousands  ^under  the  official 

can  not  forbear  making  a  remark.  frank  of  a  department  ? " 

'^  The  franking  privilege  was  taken  away  be-  Mr.  Logan  :  "  What  has  that  got  to  do 
cause  it  was  so  flagrantly  abused.  If  there  had  with  ofl3cial  communications  from  the  depart- 
never  been  any  abuse  of  that  privilege,  it  never  ments  ?  ** 

would  have  been  taken  away.    It  was  really  Mr.  Thurman:  *^I  should  say  that  was  an 

misnamed  a  privilege ;  that  is,  in  the  sense  of  abuse  of  the  privilege." 

being  a  privilege  of  the  members  of  Congress.  Mr.  Conkling :  ^^  That  was  under  the  law  as 

It  was  the  privilege  of  the  people  far  more  it  stands  now.'^ 

than  of  any  member  of  Congress.  It  enabled  Mr.  Garland,  of  Arkansas :  "  Mr.  President, 
the  people  to  receive  what  they  otherwise  so  far  as  the  principle  of  the  resolution  is  con- 
would  not  have  received,  in  the  form  of  doou-  ceriied,  as  I  understand  it,  I  indorse  it;  for,  in 
ments  and  other  information  of  the  workings  brief,  I  think  that  Senators  and  Represent- 
and  doings  of  the  Government.  It  was  the  atives  ought  to  be  entitled  to  the  franking 
people's  privilege,  and  not  the  privilege  of  the  privilege  upon  all  official  business  sent  through 
members  of  Congress.  But  it  was  flagrantly  the  mails  by  them.  But  this  subject  is  like 
abused,  and  when  I  say  that  I  speak  with  some  most  other  subjects,  the  more  it  is  considered 
knowledge  on  the  subject — and  do  not  let  any-  the  larger  it  grows.  I  once  heard  a  soldier 
body  suppose  that  I  am  going  to  make  a  ccn-  say  as  to  the  beef  they  got  in  the  army,  that 
fession,  for  I  am  not  conscious  that  I  ever  did  the  more  they  chewed  it  the  thicker  it  got;  so 
abuse  it  myself— but  it  was  so  flagrantly  abused  the  more  we  masticate  this  sul^ect  the  larger 
that  there  was  a  demand,  and  I  believe  both  it  seems  to  get. 

political  parties  had  a  sort  of  struggle  with  *'  The  joint  resolution  proposes  to  make  an 

each  other  who  could  go  the  farthest  in  advo-  addition  to  a  regulation  that  already  exists.   Jt 

eating  the  repeal  of  that  privilege.  would  necessarily  form  a  portion,  either  by  an 

"  Some  years  ago  (I  will  not  say  what  year  addition  or  an  amendment  of  some  character, 

it  was,  but  it  was  the  year  of  a  presidential  of  the  postal  laws  that  now  exist  in  the  UniUfd 

election)  I  was  passing,  in  the  recess  of  Con-  States.    I  am  in  favor  of  the  Committee  on 

gress,  through  one  of  the  corridors  of  this  Capi-  Post-Offices  and  Post-Roads  taking  the  joint 

tol,  and  seeing  three  or  four  hundred  people  at  resolution  and  incorporating  its  theory  in  the 

work,  sending  off  all  sorts  of  matter,  I  asked  a  present  existing  laws  and  modifying  it  further, 

friend  of  mine,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  in  their  own  good  time  reportmg  it  back 

under  whom  these  men  were  working,  *  Won^t  to  the  Senate.    In  the  first  place  the  existing 

you  give  me  one  of  those  bundles  that  you  law  provides  that — 

have  put  up  there,  and  let  me  see  what  kind  «&  8enaton,  BepraientativeB,  and  Delegates  in  Con- 

of  food  you  are  sending  off  to  the  people  ? '  gp^t  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  Clerk  of  the 

*Why,  certainly,'  said  be,  and  he  told  one  of  Bouse  ofBepresentttivcs  may  eend  and  receive  through 

them,  'Give  Mr.  Thurman  one  of  those  bun-  gie  maU  fVee  all  public  documents  printed  by  order  of 

ji     1      v..T«  4H.».  A«i»*»^€*«^u«  w*  •»     ^^XAMM  CoDgTeBB ;  Bod  thc  luime  of  cach  S«i«tor,  Beprescntar 

dies.'    He  gave  it  to  me  and  I  have  it  yet,  and  tiveTDelegate,  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  Clerk  of 

I  could  show  that  it  contained  not  one  single  the  House  shall  be  irritten  thereon,  with  the  proper 

line  of  f rankable  matter ;  and  furthermore,  that  desiffnation  of  the  oflioe  he  holds,  and  the  proviaiona 

in  the  case  of  one  man  whose  frank  appeared  o^  ^  ^"^^  "^^^Ki^^^I  KV^'^a  ""^  ??.  P^"S' 

««^..  u   u  «,«-  „..U4.^»  ««  *«.,-  A;tr^^^J^*u^^A  named  herem  until  the  first  Monday  of  December 

upon  It,  It  was  written  in  four  different  hand-  fou^wing  the  expimtion  of  their  xeepective  terms  of 

writings,  showing  that  four  different  clerks  office. 

had  been  writing  that  msn^s  name,  and  that        ..  -^       .  ^  .  . .       -  .      ^ 

man,  as  I  know,  was  not  less  than  five  hun-  "  There  s  one  provimon  in  reference  to  oon- 

dred  miles  from  this  Capitol  at  that  time."  gressional  docnments.    Then  there  «  a  provi^ 

Mr.  Logan  :  "At  the  time  the  law  was  re-  ">\  "l**"!  *»  *«  A(^'«»ltnral  Department, 
pealed,  it  was  done  at  the  dictation  of  a  few  J""  *^  ^ow  Senators  and  ReprMentotiyes  may 
newspapers  of  the  country  and  of  a  Postmas-  transmit  see^,  etc.,  throngh  the  mails.  Then 
ter-General,  who  sent  ont  instructions  to  every  7«  ^«^«  *«  '  Congressional  Record  and  ex- 
postmaster  in  the  XJniteil  States  to  have  a  peti-  ^"^^  *'»"»  ^"^  ^'""^  «»  ^^  ' 
tion  signed  and  sent  to  Congress  to  repeal  the  "  The  *  Congreaaioml  Becord,'  or  any  part  therwf, 
law,  and  the  postmasters  were  instructed  to  "  sp^eohes  or  repom  thcroin  contained,  Ouli,  mda 
«.<>««..»<..  ♦«  ;!,„.»  „»i.:>:»«o  Ti..f  w  ♦».«  theftankof  a  member  of  Congress,  or  Delegrte,  to  be 
get  names  to  these  petitions.  That  was  the  written  by  himself,  be  aarled  in  the  mail  file  oJ  poet- 
way  it  came  to  be  stncken  from  the  statute-  fgg  under  each  legolatione  as  the  Poetmaster-Genanl 
boolc,  and  it  was  not  for  the  reason  assigned  may  prescribe, 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio."  «  That  by  the  laws  is  put  under  regulations 

Mr   Thurman :    "  Has  the  Senator  never  ^^  y^  preacrfbed  by  the  Postmaster-Geneml. 

heard  of  the  speech  of  a  distinguished  mem-  ^       ^    ^           J     ,„rther,  and  provided 

Snt^'a^iST^TeTh  ?»"''*  "^  '"  ""'''■  that 'letters,  etc.,  fn  Government  busin^ess  may 

Mr.  Logan :  "  I  have  heard  of  many  of  that  ^^.^  J^' «  v  i     *  i  *   *-      •*  *i,       v  *i.       n 

Vtnii  "                                                       ^  u  jj  gjjju  \yQ  lawAil  to  transmit  through  the  mall, 

Mr.  Thurman :  "  Of  one 
was  stated  in  the  newspapers, 
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tuoh  letter  or  p«ckB^  to  entitle  it  to  pam  flnee  sball  "  I  recollect  in  the  coarse  of  my  reading  to 

bear  over  the  words  *  offloial  buBiness  *  an  indonemont  hnvA  oAAn  that  it  woa  nnr«  a  vprv  irriivA  niiA«- 

showing  alBo  the  name  of  the  department,  and,  if  f  ^^^  s^®^  '^«a^  u  was  once  a  very  grave  ques- 

from  aSuieau  or  office,  the  names  ofSe  department  ^^^^  ^^^T®  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^."''^  <>'  England  wheth- 

and  bureau  or  office,  as  the  case  may  be,  whence  ^^  &  turkey  came  withm  the  designation  of  a 

transmitted.  bird,  and  aiter  a  long  argument  and  long,  ex- 

'^  What  I  have  read  embraces  the  features  in  amination  it  was  solemnly  decided  that  a  tar- 
reference  to  free  postage.  The  difficulty  in  the  t^ey  came  within  the  classification  of  the  word 
proposition  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  it  oo-  '  bird.'  It  is  possible  some  one  might  doabt  as 
ours  to  me,  is  that  it  is  too  loose,  it  is  too  liable  to  whether,  if  I  was  writing  to  my  constituents 
to  misconstruction ;  in  other  words,  it  is  not  about  a  peck  of  oats,  that  could  be  deemed '  offi- 
safficiently  guarded  in  its  language  to  make  it  cial  business.'  I  might  feel  inclined,  for  the 
safe.  We  have  heard  from  several  Senators  parpose  of  self-protection,  to  say  it  was  ot- 
who  have  been  in  the  Senate  longer  than  I  ficial  business,  but  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
have  of  abuses  under  these  sections  that  I  have  or  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  might  not  think 
just  road  as  to  letters,  etc.,  on  Government  busi-  so." 

neas.     In  order  to  make  it,  in  common  phrase,  Mr.  Oonkling :  *^  Will  the  Senator  allow  me 

the  more  binding,  the  protection  is  to  require  to  make  an  inquiry  ?    Am  I  right  in  supposing 

an  indorsement  of  the  words  *  ofBciid  business '  that  he  stated  that  speeches  which  are  not  a 

apoQ  the  matter,  and  there  it  ends  with  the  part  of  the  *  Oongressional  Record,'  not  made 

signature  of  the  person  or  persons  sending  it  la  Congress,  go  free  through  the  mail? " 

or  a  stamp  showing  that.    If  all  the  abuses  Mr.  Garland  :  *^  I  say  I  have  received  under 

existed  in  reference  to  this  feature  that  were  these  superscriptions  pamphlets  of  different 

indicated  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Thur-  kinds  that  it  did  not  occur  to  me  referred  to 

man],  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Ed-  any  particular  official  business  or  any  le^sla- 

munds],  what  may  we  not  expect  under  the  tion  in    Congress  or  pending  before  either 

utmost  scrutiny  in  the  way  of  abuses  under  House." 

this  phraseology  indicated  by  the  Senator  from  Mr.  Conkling :  *'  But  speeches? " 

Illinois  ?  "  Mr.  G^arland :  '^  Speeches." 

Mr.  Blair,  of  New  Hampshire :  ''Does  the  Mr.  Conkling:  ''Speeches  not  made  in  Con- 
Senator  from  Arkansas  mean  to  be  understood  gress  ? " 

that  we  receive  under  franks  speeches  not  Mr.  Garland :  "  Speeches  not  made  in  Con- 
made  in  Congress  ? "  gress ;  a  speech  made,  for  instance,  before  the 

Mr.  Garland  :    "  Yes,  speeches  and  docu-  Bankers'  Association  in  New  York." 

ments,  and  pamphlets  of  various  kinds."  Mr.  Conkling :  "  Mr.  President,  if  I  under- 

Mr.  Blair:  "Under  the  frank  of  members  stand  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  aright,  he 

of  Congress  ?  '*  says  that  he  himself  has  received  through  the 

Mr.  Garland :  "  No,  hut  under  this  section  mail  communications  covered  by  the  official 
249  from  governmental  officers.  There  is  no  frank  of  the  executive  officers  of  the  Govem- 
one  to  determine  whether  the  matter  is  ^  official  ment,  which  communications  contained  no 
basiness '  or  not,  or  what  kind  of  official  busi-  public  or  official  business,  but  speeches  made 
ness  it  is.  In  the  section  which  I  have  just  by  somebody — I  did  not  hear  by  whom — and 
read  allowing  the  indorsement  of  the  super-  not  made  in  either  House  of  Congress.  Do  I 
soription  'official  business'  upon  official  en-  understand  and  report  the  Senator  aright ? " 
velopes  signed  by  the  head  of  a  department,  Mr.  Garland :  '*  The  Senator  from  New 
or  a  clerk  in  the  office  sending  them,  no  one  York  quotes  me  with  literal  correctness,  with 
is  provided  to  determine  whether  they  are  on  this  exception :  that  so  far  as  I  could  see  they 
*  official  business.'  This  joint  resolution  in  re-  pertained  to  no  official  basiness  and  no  matter 
gard  to  Representatives  or  Senators  uses  the  of  legislation  pending  in  either  House  of  Con- 
same  words  'official  business.'    It  ia  possible  gress." 

that  neither  the  Senator  from  Illinois  nor  any  Mr.  Conkling:  "  Mr.  President,  if  a  stinging 
other  Senator  could  go  into  enacting  a  law  so  commentary,  if  a  sharp  and  thorough  criticism 
as  to  define  specifically  what  is  meant  by  '  offi-  upon  the  absurdity  of  the  law  as  it  now  stands 
oial  business,' and  what  particular  letters  would  were  needed  or  possible,  the  Senator  from 
come  nnder  that  characterization.  To  protect  Arkansas  has  pronounced  that  commentary, 
against  that  in  the  matter  of  the  '  Record '  it  Here  are  provisions  under  which  any  and 
is  provided  that  that  shall  be  sent  under  regu-  every  clerk  in  the  Post-Office  Department  and 
lations  prescribed  by  the  Postmaster-General ;  in  every  other  department ;  every  postmaster, 
but  here  this  is  left  without  any  protection,  every  deputy-postmaster,  every  postmistress, 
It  ia  not  worth  while  for  a  Senator  to  say  that  every  deputy-postmistress,  every  man,  woman, 
we  all  know  what  '  official  business '  is,  be-  and  child,  as  far  as  I  know,  engaged  in  con- 
cause  we  know  in  the  practice  of  the  law  that  ducting  the  public  business,  may  determine 
words  very  simple  in  every-day  use  and  com-  each  by  himself  or  herself  at  the  time  that  it 
mon  acceptation,  when  they  are  to  be  inter-  is  '  official  business,'  place  upon  mail-matter  a 
preted  in  law  sometimes  mean  very  different  frank  which  exempts  it  from  postage  and  car- 
things,  and  are  sometimes  construed  to  be  very  ries  it  free  through  the  mail  wherever  the  mail 
different  from  their  plain  meaning.  goes  on  land  or  sea,  or  inland  on  water  or  on 
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horoe,  wagon,  or  stage-coach.  How  is  this  mail  -  matter  to  which  he  has  referred  was 
(lone  ?  Not  by  the  sign-manual  of  the  person,  transmitted  through  the  mail, 
not  as  the  honorable  Senator  {rom  Illinois  is  **  Mr.  President,  I  sabmit  that  if  a  condition 
compelled  to  frank,  what  he  is  not  privileged  of  things  could  exist  which  would  show  plainly 
to  frank,  but  compelled  to  frank  in  the  course  and  clearly  the  peremptory  and  urgent  auty  of 
of  his  duty,  by  potting  his  name  broadly  upon  changing  this  condition  of  the  statute,  here  it 
it  and  the  title  of  his  office,  so  that  everybody  is.  If  any  Senator  will  affirm  by  a  bill  that 
may  know  exactly  the  individual  from  whom  the  franking  privilege  should  be  cut  off  alto- 
that  frank  comes,  but  by  placing  upon  it  a  gether,  that  there  shall  be  a  special  account  of 
printed  stamp  as  good  in  the  hands  of  one  man  postage  in  every  department,  that  each  shall 
as  in  the  bauds  of  another,  a  stamp  which  like  pay  its  postage  and  have  it  charged  to  that 
money  has  no  color,  and  leaves  no  track  and  fund,  so  be  it.  I  will  not  say  I  will  vote  for 
no  trace.  it,  but  I  say  it  will  be  respectable  compar- 
*^  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  atively ;  but  to  leave  the  law  to  stand  as  it 
Edmunds]  said  tliat  the  men  who  make  the  does  now,  to  leave  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
laws  are  picked  out  as  the  only  public  ser-  to  be  mulcted  because  he  happens  to  come 
vants  unsafe  to  be  trusted  with  franking  offi-  from  a  large  and  populous  State,  and  because 
cial  matter ;  and  they  whose  business  is,  not  he  happens  to  have  been  a  distinguished  mih- 
even  to  interpret  the  laws  but  only  to  ex-  tary  officer,  which  leads  pensioners  naturally 
eoute  them,  and  that  not  only  in  the  highest  to  resort  to  him  over  the  country — to  leave 
but  in  the  most  paltry  function,  they  en  maa»e^  him  to  be  mulcted  at  the  rate  of  ten  dollars  a 
not  some  of  them,  but  all  of  them  without  ex-  week  to  pay  out  of  his  own  pocket,  not  his 
oeption,  are  denoted  by  the  law  as  safe  and  own  but  official  postage,  while  every  head  of 
proper  trustees  and  custodians  of  this  franking  a  department  is  fumi^ed  with  official  stamps 
power.  And  then,  as  if  to  cap  the  climax  of  under  which  editions  of  speeches  may  be  sent 
absurdity,  they  are  to  do  it,  not  by  making  a  out  and  all  manner  of  other  matter,  is,  I  hum- 
mark,  not  by  putting  an  initial,  not  by  signing  bly  submit  an  absurdity  so  gross  and  an  injus- 
a  name,  not  by  leaving  a  track  or  trace  by  tice  so  indecent  that  it  rightfully  appeals  to 
which  they  can  be  known,  but  by  an  anony-  the  self-respect  of  every  Senator  and  of  every 
mous  printed  stamp,  which  one  man's  hands  Representative,  and  it  also  appeals  to  the  re- 
as  well  as  another's  can  affix  to  a  document,  gard  that  they  have  for  the  interest  of  the 
Thus  you  have  it  said  that  a  Senator  or  Bepre-  cripples,  the  mourners,  the  orphans,  the  pen- 
sen  tative  is  not  fit,  although  he  signs  his  name,  sioners  of  this  country,  who  I  think  have  quite 
to  exert  this  power,  and  that  any  and  every  as  much  right  to  receive,  being  exempted  from 
other  officer  of  the  Government  is  fit  without  the  three  or  twelve  cents  it  would  cost  to  pay 
any  sort  of  responsibility  connected  with  the  the  postage  on  them,  their  pension  papers  as 
act,  or  any  mode  of  identifying  him ;  and  thus,  any  Cabinet  minister  has,  when  he  is  moved  to 
as  might  not  unnaturally  be  supposed,  although  utter  his  voice  to  his  countrymen,  to  conmiand 
I  shonld  like  to  know,  if  I  could,  without  pry-  the  means  out  of  the  public  parse  to  send  out 
ing  into  it  unduly,  from  which  department  an  edition  to  fall  like  a  snow-storm  from  the 
such  a  speech  as  the  Senator  refers  to  oame,  mail  over  the  whole  country." 
and  who  was  the  author  of  that  speech,  it  The  joint  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
turns  out  that  speeches  oratorical,  political,  Committee  on  Post-Offices  and  Post-Boads. 
didactic  discourses  made  by  we  know  not 


whom,  whether  u  eleocioneermg  dooomente  j^  j^,  g^,,,^^^  ^  j            ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

for  .Mrty  or  electioneering  dooainenta  for  an  i„tj„^  appropriating  $2,600  to  meet  the  ex- 

indmdMl.  are  eent  ont,  not  I  infer  m  an  ex-  ^^  ^{^  Interaational  Sanitary  Confer- 

oeptional  case  to  the  Senator  f roip  Arkansw,  J„^  .j  Washington  was  considered: 

bnt  sent  oat  generally,    ft  is  possible  that  the  jf ^  j,,^    J  ^^  Wrgima. :   «'  There  is  « 

Senator  from  Arkansas,  ardent  and  well  known  j^^j^,  ^^^  g^  ^^^  Secretary  of  State,  which 

as  he  «  as  a  snpporter  of  the  prwent  Admin-  i„  i„gtice  to  the  committee  onght  to  bVread." 

istration,  may  have  been  selected  from  pore  ^^e  Presiding  Officer:  «Tfie  letter  will  be 

favoritism  and  a  little  compliment  and  decora-  ... ^  n 

tion  sent  to  him    a  speech  with  an  official  ^he  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Irank,  perhaps  intended  to  make  the  Senator  ^                   _            . 

from  Arkansas  feel  good,  to  let  liim  noder-  WisBuravmTSaM^ltM^ *M88I).  r 

stand  that  he  was  on  a  footing  with  '  the  most  8ib  :  In  re^y  to  yonr  letter  of  the  iUt  imunt, 

favored  nations,'  that  compliments  and  atten-  touohinf;  the  j/ydA  resolution  approved  by  the  Howe 

tions  were  paid  to  him  such  as  are  withheld  of  Eepreeentatave.  and  now  before  the  Sraiate.  .ppro- 

not  only  frL  the  rest  of  hi,  fellow-citirens  S^  K^  cTit.X.'YrS  VttX 
but  even  from  his  brother  Senators.  But  mak-  infonn  you  that  the  amount  eetiinated  for  by  this  Be- 
ing all  allowance  for  the  distinction  of  the  Sen*  partment  was  910|000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  might  be 
ator,  making  deduction  for  his  intimate  rela-  found  neoeiwary.   The  expenjes  which  the  Department 

tions  with  those  .;ho  wield  this  franking  priv-  -^  '^,:^^^^,  STls^tw^^^Tll^pY; 

liege,  I  take  it  that  the  result  of  his  statement  incfdent  to  obtaining  the  reeponMs  of  foreign  ^vem- 

is  that  generally  and  at  large  this  particular  menta)  mainly  of  the  employment  of  skilled  atenog- 
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raphen  and  clerks  capable  of  reporting  Bpeechos  and  widely  as  to  the  extent  of  the  meaning  of  the 

nroDoeitioiia  made  in  French  or  SpanUh,  and  of  the  term  commerce,  and  what  is  embraced  in  it. 

jtttt  how  much  theao  items  wUl  amount  to.    If  the  w^ith  the  travel  of  persons  as  well  as  the  trans- 

oonferenoe  lemainB  in  aeraion  onlv  a  few  days,  it  is  mission  of  goods,  is  commerce,  and  falls  within 

possible  that  the  sum  appropriated  by  the  resolution  the  scope  of  the  general  power  that  Congress 

of  the  House  of  Bopranentatives  may  be  sufiieient  to  Uo-  tn.  ra<ni1o«-a  \t 

defray  expenses.    But  if  the  sessions  are  at  all  pro-  "*f,  i?  regiuaie  ii.               .           ,               .    ., 

tnoted,  and  eapedally  if  the  discussions  should  take  ^P^^  *  former  occasion,  where  a  similar 

an  extended  range,  the  necessary  cost  of  the  most  eoo*  question  arose  in  respect  to  the  creation  of  the 

nomical  maoagoment  of  the  conference  might  amount  Board  of  Health  ana  clothing  it  with  certain 

to  the  sum  originally  sug^ted  by  this  Department.  powers,  the  same  question  arose.     Of  coarse  I 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  «ffffyAMlf'°l;v7^TJi  do  not  pretend  that  Congress  ever  had  the  an- 

Hon.  Hdbt  G.  Davis,                  *  thority  to  appropriate  money  to  any  such  pur- 

Chainnan  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  pose  unless  the  things  to  be  done,  the  powers 

Senate.  to  be  exercised,  are  proper  and   legitimate 

Mr.  Carpenter,  of  Wisconsin:  **Mr.  Presi-  regulations  of  commerce  and  falling  within 
dent,  I  find  myself  once  more  compelled  to  sit  that  clause  of  the  Constitution,  but  I  think 
at  the  feet  of  the  Democratic  doctors  on  a  con-  that  Congress  has  the  power  in  the  regulation 
stitutional  question.  I  want  to  know  from  of  commerce  to  so  regulate  it  as  to  strip  it  of 
them  what  authority  is  conferred  by  the  Con-  elements  dangerous  to  human  health  as  well  as 
stitution  of  the  United  States  upon  Congress  those  which  are  injurious  to  the  pecuniary  in- 
to vote  any  money  out  of  the  Treasury  for  any  terests  of  trade  or  revenue.^' 
such  purpose.  I  want  to  know,  in  the  second  Mr.  Carpenter :  *^  Mr.  President,  nothing  is 
place,  whether  Congress  can  appropriate  any  more  ungracious  and  nothing  more  unpleasant 
public  money  for  a  cause  over  which  and  as  to  than  to  be  constantly  compelled  to  interpose 
whioh  it  has  no  jurisdiction.  I  want  to  know,  objections  to  things  which  everybody  will  agree 
in  the  third  place,  who  will  vote  for  an  appro-  are  desirable  to  have  done.  Ti^e  the  subject  of 
priation  of  money  touching  a  subject  not  com-  agriculture.  Everybody  says  it  woald  be  a  good 
mitted  to  the  Federal  Government  by  the  Con-  thing  to  improve  it,  and  to  improve  the  con- 
stitation  of  the  United  States.  I  would  be  veniences  for  carrying  it  on.  Bo  with  educa- 
verj  glad  indeed  if  any  Senator  on  any  side  of  tion ;  so  with  public  health ;  so  with  a  thoasand 
this  Chamber  would  furnish  me  the  informa-  things,  which  m  the  frame-work  of  our  Consti- 
tion  in  reply  to  those  three  questions,  or  either  tution  has  been  left  to  the  States  and  not  con- 
one  of  them."  f erred  upon  the  Gkneral  Government.    If  the 

Mr.  Harris,  of  Tennessee :  "  It  was  my  pur-  proposition  were  to  be  submitted  to  amend 

pose  to  say  that  I  had  no  hope  of  being  able  to  the  Constitution  so  as  to  commit  the  regulation 

give  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  such  in-  of  education  to  the  General  Government,  I 

formation  as  will  be  satisfactory  to  him,  hav-  would  vote  for  it.    If  the  proposition  were  to 

ing  heard  the  views  of  the  Senator  upon  pre-  be  submitted  to  permit  the  United  States  to 

vious  occasions  as  well  as  upon  this  in  respect  provide  for  the  public  health  of  the  Union,  I 

to  this  question.  might  vote  for  that ;  but  when  I  came  into 

'*  If  there  be  a  constitutional  warrant,  as  I  this  Chamber  I  was  cotDpelled  under  the  rules 

have  believed  and  still  believe  there  is,  for  of  this  body  to  go  to  the  desk  and  swear  to 

this  appropriation  and  kindred  appropriations  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

that  have  been  made,  it  will  be  found  to  rest  by  which  I  understood  then,  and  understand 

upon  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  now,  that  I  took  an  oath  that  in  any  act  or 

foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  States.'^  thing  done  by  me  as  a  Senator  I  would  ob- 

Mr.  Carpenter:   ^'Tbat  would  be  touching  serve  and  obey  the  Constitution;    I  would 

the  oommunication  of  diseases? "  exercise  my  best  judgment  and  reason,  and  in 

Mr.  Harris:  "It  is  touching  commerce;  and  all  things  act  in  conformity  with  the  Consti- 

if  the  Senator  will  take  the  trouble  to  investi-  tution. 

gate  the  legblation  of  Congress  upon  the  sub-  **  Upon  this  question  I  can  see  no  more  pow- 
ject  of  commerce  (which  he  has  doubtless  done  er  in  Congress  to  enter  upon  the  regulation  of 
very  many  times,  and  is  very  much  more  fa-  the  health  of  the  Union,  or  to  invire  conven- 
mUiar  with  it  than  I  am),  he  will  find  that  tions  with  foreign  nations  to  consultwith  and 
there  are  innumerable  instances  in  which  Con-  advise  us,  any  more  than  I  can  see  the  power 
gresB  has  legislated  regulating  commerce  in  the  to  do  anything  in  the  world  that  you  can  dem- 
ioterast  of  health  and  comfort  as  well  as  in  onstrate  is  desirable  to  have  done  by  some- 
other  respects,  regulation !i  as  to  what  passen-  body. 

ger-veasels  shall  carry  and  what  tliey  shall  **I  believe  sincerely  that  the  prosperity  of 
not  carry,  all  of  which  regulations  are  in  the  this  country  depends  upon  an  honest  and  faith- 
interest  of  human  health  and  the  safety  of  ful  observance  of  the  constitutional  distribu- 
human  life.  tion  of  sovereign  powers  between  the  great 

**Bat  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  the  Bepublic  and  the  States;  and  although  $2,500 

Ssnator  and  I  can  not  possibly  differ  about,  for  this  purpose  is  a  mere  bagatelle,  yet  the 

I  do  not  think  it  probable  we  can  differ  very  vote  of  Congress  appropriating  any  money  for 
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such  a  purpose  does  strike  a  blow  at  the  Con-  the  common  welfare,  and  so  of  all  the  other 

stitntioD.'*  ends  intended  to  be  secured  and  reached  by 

Mr.  Davis,  of  West  Virginia:  '*How  aboat  this  preamble  in  the  Constitntion.    It  was  a 

the  *  general  welfare  ^  clause  ?    Does  not  the  mere  statement  of  the  reasons  which  induced 

Senator  think  this  is  just  in  that  direction  ?  *'  our  fathers  to  create  this  Government,  of  the 

Mr.  Carpenter:  **I  refer  the  Senator  to  the  reasons  which  induced  them  to  give  these  oer- 

commentaries  of  Judge  Story,  and  to  all  writ-  tain  enumerated  powers  to  the  General  Gov- 

■  era  upon  that  clause.    If  the  general  welfare  ernment;  but  was  not  intended  to  so  provide 

clause  gives  Congress  power  to  do  what  it  the  means  bj  which  these  ends  were  to  be 

thinks  Uie  general  welfare  requires,  what  was  secured.    That  was  done  by  the  Constitntion. 

the  object  of  enumerating  what  Congress  may  So  Congress  is  authorized  to  raise  money  to 

do?    Upon  that  construction  ours  is  an  un-  secure  the  common  welfare  in  the  way  the 

limited  government.    Judge  Story,  Federalist  Constitution  has  adopted  to  secure  the  general 

as  he  was,  says  that  that  construction  would  welfare.    And  in  no  other  way. 

carry  the  Government  beyond  all  restraint,  **  Whoever  construes  this  clause  so  as  to  say 

because  if  Congress  has  but  to  say  that  the  that  whatever  will  conduce  to  the  general  wel- 

public  welfare  requires  a  certain  thing  to  be  fare.  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  do  that, 

done,  then  it  has  the  power  to  do  it — "  must  do  it  as  to  all  other  subjects,  as  to  every- 

Mr.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts :  ^'  The  Senator  thing  that  will  contribute  to  establish  justice, 

does  not  say  that  Judge  Story  was  a  Federal-  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the 

ist,  that  is,  in  any  technical  political  sense?  "  common  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare, 

Mr.  Carpenter :  *^  I  do  not  mean  that ;  but  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves 
I  mean  that  he  was  a  Federalist  in  his  con-  and  our  posterity.  I  ask  what  can  be  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution — that  is  to  say,  ceived  of  within  the  scope  of  governmental 
he  was  for  construing  the  Constitution  so  as  powera  that  will  not  contribute,  U.  wisely  oon- 
to  give  it  some  power.  So  am  I.  He  was  for  ducted,  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  ends?  In 
construing  it  so  as  to  give  full  play  to  all  the  other  words,  if  you  hold  the  preamble  of  the 
powers  which  the  convention  framing  it  and  Constitution  as  conferring  power,  this  Govem- 
tbe  people  adopting  it  intended  and  attempted  ment  is  as  absolute  as  the  Government  of 
to  confer  upon  the  General  Government,  and  Great  Britain.  We  have  not  a  republic  limited 
there  he  stopped.  Discussing  this  question^and  by  the  Constitution,  its  powers  specified,  and 
the  very  clause  to  which  the  Senator  from  West  their  exercise  regulated,  but  we  have  a  Gov- 
Yirginia  refers,  he  says  that  if  that  construe-  ernment  that  can  do  everything  which  it  deems 
tion  be  given  to  that  clause,  then  the  Govern-  necessary  to  promote  justice,  insure  domestic 
ment  is  an  unlimited  one ;  that  it  was  utterly  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defense, 
unnecessary  to  proceed  and  enumerate  the  promote  the  general  welfare,  etc. ;  and  what 
powers  which  might  be  exercised  by  the  Gen-  greater  power  has  Great  Britain? 
eral  Government'^  *'  That  is  the  argument  not  of  myself  but  of 

Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware :  "  I  desire  to  Judge  Story,  upon  this  subject,  and  of  all  the 

ask  the  Senator  fi*om  Wisconsin  if  the  phrase  men  I  have  ever  read  who  are  regarded  as 

*  general  welfare'  was  not  incorporated  from  authority  upon  the  Constitution  in  discussing 

the  Articles  of  Confederation,  where  it  evi-  the  effect  of  that  clause, 

dently  meant  general  interest  in  contradistinc-  "  This  whole  subject  of  the  regulation  of 

tion  to  the  local  interests  of  the  several  colonies,  health  may  be  important,  but  to  say  that  it  is 

and  whether  it  has  not  the  same  import  in  the  a  part  of  the  regulation  of  commerce,  seems  to 

Constitution  that  it  had  in  the  Articles  of  Con-  me  to  be  fanciful;  it  seems  to  be  furnishing  a 

federation  ? "  pretext  for  doing  what  we  have  made  up  our 

Mr.  Carpenter:  "  Turn  to  the  preamble  of  mind  to  do  and  really  have  no  power  to  ao. 

the  Constitution :  "  The  thing  under  consideration  is  providing 

"  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  ^^'}^^  public  health,  but  he  says  this  may  be 

form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  J?°®  because  it  is  a  mere  incident  to  commerce. 

domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defense,  It  you  were  regulating  commerce  in  the  proper 

promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  sense  of  the  word,  by  regulating  the  constmc- 

ofnbertytoour8elve8imdourposteritv,dooi^and  tion  of  ships,  and  the  conveniences  they  should 

aSSiS^         Consutuuon  for  the  United  States  of  j,^^^  ^^^  that,  you  would  undoubtedly  be 

authorized  to  take  into  consideration  the  effect 

** Nothing  can  be  plainer,-  it  seems  to  me,  .of  the  construction  upon  the  health  of  your 

than  that  this  is  the  true  construction  of  that  sailors  and  passengers.    That  would  be  apart, 

clause.    For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  ends  a  detail,  an  incident  to  the  regulation  of  com- 

recited  here,  the  public  welfare  among  others,  merce  in  the  proper  sense ;  but  we  are  not 

this  Constitntion  is  adopted.  regulating  commerce ;   we  are  not  providing 

**  Now  we  proceed  to  see  what  is  the  Con-  for  the  building  of  ships ;  we  are  not  contem- 

stitution  adopted.     The  Constitution  creates  plating  any  such  thing.    We  are  contemplating 

Congress.    It  then  gives  Congress  power  to  do  the  single  subject  of  human  life  and  of  health, 

all  the  things  which  they  who  framed  this  in-  important,  I  concede.    As  I  have  said,  perhaps 

strument  believed  were  essential  to  promote  I  might  vote  for  an  ameudment  to  the  Consti- 
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tvtioii  which  would  confer  the  power,  but  I  purpose  of  securing  an  international  eyBtem  of  noti- 

deny  most  respectfully  that  it  is  conferred.    I  *«?»<f  ■•  to ^the  actual  wfmteiy  condition  of  porta 

deny  that  any  man  who  is  supporting  the  Con-  S v^aX'^^^'^'^  '*  '"'*^  ^^^  "^^ 

stitation  can  vote  for  an  appropriation  in  aid  of  "^ 

any  snbject,  no  matter  how  important  and  "As  I  understand,  in  pursuance  of  that  joint 

generally  useful,  that  is  not  committed  to  the  resolution  this  conference  was  invited,  and  in 

jurisdiction  of  the  General  Government."  pursuance  of  that  invitation  the  conference  has 

Mr.  Garland:  "Mr.  President,  the  objec-  ™et-  .  , 
tions  urged  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  .  **  It  is  now  in  session  in  the  city  of  Wasli- 
have  been  urged  before,  and  a  great  many  i^gton.  Now  the  question  comes  up,  Shall  we 
more.  Some  two  years  ago,  when  a  simi-  simply  discharge  an  obligation  upon  us  to  meet 
lar  question  was  up,  everything  that  is  said  the  ezigeodes  of  this  conference,  which  we 
by  mm  to-day  and  much  more  was  said.  He  ^av«  solemnly  invited  by  three  laws,  and  the 
was  not  here  at  the  time,  I  believe,  to  partici-  constitutionality  of  every  one  of  which  was 
pate  in  that  argument.  The  question  was  discussed,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  use  such  an 
argued  by  a  number  of  Senators  on  both  sides  e^PJ^s?!®^  <^  nauseam  f  The  question  now 
for  and  against  the  general  proposition,  and  ^  °'^^  ^^  defray  the  expenses  of  that  sani- 
erery  case  was  referred  to  and  commented  ^^J  conference  that  we  have  invited  to  meet 
upon,  from  Gibbons  w.  Ogden,  in  9  Wheaton,  ^ere?  I  do  not  see  that  at  this  day  there  is 
down  to  the  celebrated  cattle  case  in  6  Wal-  ^^7  argument  left  in  respect  to  that  matter." 
lace,  on  the  subject  of  commerce  between  the  ^r.  Carpenter:  "That  is  not  the  question  I 
States.  The  general  power  to  take  care  of  the  P|at.  The  question  I  put  was  whether  the 
health  of  the  country  was  put  upon  three  dif-  Constitution  authorizes  us  to  do  it? 
ferent  clauses  ol  the  Constitution,  one  of  which  Mr.  Garland :  "  I  think  it  does." 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  not  referred  Mr.  Carpenter :  "  Then  I  do  not  see  that  the 
to :  first,  the  commercial  clause,  which  was  other  is  the  question.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
referred  to  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee;  *tor  that  if  we  ask  a  man  to  work  for  us,  if 
second,  the  general-welfare  clause ;  but  clause  ^®  ^^  P*!  ^i™  ^®  ought  to  do  it ;  but  the 
No.  a  of  section  10  of  Article  I  was  also  re-  qnestion  with  me  was,  Where  do  we  get  the 
ferred  to  and  commented  upon  to  some  extent  authority  to  do  this?  We  are  not  giving  our 
by  myself,  and  I  was  supported  in  that  by  ^^^  money  to  pay  these  men.  That  womd  be 
Judge  Story,  the  authority  that  has  been  re-  v^T  proper,  and  I  should  be  very  willing  to 
ferred  to  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  That  contribute  half  of  all  I  have  got  (and  I  should 
olanse  is  as  follows :  i^ot  be  out  more  than  the  price  of  a  cigar  at 

"  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Con-  that),  but  the  question  is  whether  I  have  got 

gresj,  lay  any  impoets  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  any  right  to  vote  the  money  of  the  people  of 

axoept  what  may  be  absolutely  neoe:«sary  for  execut-  New  York  for  such  a  purpose." 

ipg  ita  iMijection  laws;  and  the  net  produce  of  all  The  joint  resolution  was  reported  to  the 

United  States ;  and  all  suoh  laws  shaU  be  subject  to  reading,  and  read  the  third  time. 

the  revision  and  control  of  the  Congress.  The  roll' call  having  been  concluded,  the  re- 

'^  Judge  Story  said  in  the  second  volume  of  s^^t  was  announced  as  follows: 

his  *  Commentaries '  on  the  Constitution  that  Yeas— Allison^  Anthony,  Beck,  Booth,  Bumside, 

there  was  ample  authority  for  the  exercise  of  Call,  Coke,  Davis  of  West  Virginia,  Dawes,  Ferry, 


)h,  BoUins,  Blater.  Voorhees,  WaUaoe,   whyto, 
liams,  Windom—- 80. 


aaaitarj  regulations  or  a  quarantine  law,  so  to  Will 

speak,  ever  since  1790  upon  the  statute-book  NAVs-^Brown,  Carpenter,  Cockrell,  Farley,  IninllB, 

of  the  country.     In  1379  that  statute  was  con-  McPhepson,  Pendleton.  Plumb,  Saulabury,  'Saunders, 

n^?r5?^L''I^*'f  "*   ^^  I*'''  v^iTf?   ""^  .*!!'*  '^  AM^iilBailey,  Baldwin,  Bayaid,  BUine,  Blair, 

United   btates  by  an  act  entUled    An  act  to  Bruce,  Butler,  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  Cameron  of 

prevent  the  introduction  of  contagious  or  in-  Wisconsin,  Conkling.  Davia  of  Illinob,  Eaton,  Ed- 

fections  diseases  into  the  United  States.'     That  munds.  Grover,  Hamlin,  Hereford,  HiU  of  Colorado, 

act  was  passed  April  29,  1879.    The  foUowing  ™  °<^  9^^f^  ''i??  w!LF^?"^  '^t""  5  2®?f^ 

year  that  statute  was  considerably  enhu-ged  by  ^^"WJ^^^l^T^^^ 

a  general  health  bill,  which  was  reported  from  Vance,  Vest,  Walker,  witheis--85. 

the  two  Houses  of  Congress  with  some  amend-  

ments.     On  the  14th  of  May  last  Congress  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  January 

passed  the  following  joint  resolution :  28th,  the  following  bill  was  considered : 

**  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  Be  it  nuuUd  ly  ths  8enaU  and  Botm  of  JUprettnU 

suthoriMd  to  call  an  international  sanitary  conference  ativeti  of  the  United  States  of  Amsriea  in  Conffreee  ae- 

tomoetatWaabington,  District  of  ColumBia,  to  which  eemhled^  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  and 

the  several  powen  havinf^  jurisdiction  of  ports  likely  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of 

to  be  infected  with  yellow  fever  or  cholera  shall  m  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  oUierwiMO  appropri- 

inrited  to  send  delegates,  properly  authorixed,  for  the  atod,  to  Mrs.  Bliaabeth  P.  Page,  widow  of  the  late 
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CaptainHagbN.Eage,  the  snm  of  $186.86,  being  the  pathotio  feeling  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 

J?fe*n«^/'y£''?^1/^*^^S&5-JT»^'*'*P^^  members  of  this  House.    We  saw  it  iUustrated 

in  the  United  States  Navy:  lYov^ded.  Said  payment  t.^,^  •    ^i,^  ^«„««,^  ^r«  vni   »i.;«k  v«*     i^^l^ 

shaU  not  bo  made  until  the  said  EliabethT:  Pag«  "®^?  ^  ^^  passage  of  a  bill,  which  but  a  little 

files  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  copies  of  her  while  ago  was  before  the  committee.     And  it 

letters  of  administration,  showing  that  she  la  the  law-  is  the  fact  that  claimants  come  here  before  the 

ful  representative  of  the  said  Hugh  N.  Page.  House  and  before  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 

Mr.  Bcewer,  of  Michigan :  "  Mr.  Chairman,  and  present  but  one  side  of  the  case,  and  ap- 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  any  great  length  of  time  peal  to  the  sympathies  and  hearta  of  the  mem- 

in  discussing  the  question  involved  in  this  case,  bers  for  relief. 

It  is  simply  this,  that  the  husband  of  the  claim-        **Nuw,  I  say  the  widow  of  Captain  Page 

ant  in  1811  entered  the  naval  service  of  the  could  acquire  no  higher  rights  against  the  Gov- 

United  States.    He  served  as  a  faithful  ofl3cer  ernment  than  those  possessed  by  her  late  hus- 

nntil  1861,  when  the  State  of  Virginia  with-  band ;  and  if  it  had  been  right  to  have  paid 

drew  her  allegiance  from  the  General  Govern-  this  claim,  then  it  should  have  been  and  would 

ment.    He  sent  in  his  resignation,  setting  forth  have  been  paid  to  Captain  Page  years  ago,  in- 

those  facts  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.   The  stead  of  its  being  claimed  for  the  widow  now. 

resignation  was  accepted  soon  after.     After  The  same  principles  are  involved  upon  this 

the  resignation  had  been  forwarded  to  the  claim,  and  in  this  case,  as  would  be  involved 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  he  immediately  entered  if  there  was  a  million  dollars  concerned ;  no 

the  Confederate  service.    How  long  he  served  more  and  no  less. 

in  the  Confederate  Navy  I  am  unable  to  state.        **  We  are  establishing  a  precedent  to-day, 

Whether  he  was  killed  in  the  service  of  the  and  if  we  pass  this  bill  then  we  ought  immedt- 

Confederacy  or  not  I  am  wholly  unable  to  state,  ately  to  repeal  the  act  by  which  Uie  payment 

But  we  find  that  he  died  at  some  time  after-  of  this  claim  and  those  of  others  Uke  it  is  pre- 

ward,  and  that  the  widow  now  comes  to  Con-  vented.    If  this  claim  is  right,  which  is  pre- 

gress  and  presents  her  bill,  asking  that  the  sented  by  Mrs.  Page,  then  I  say  there  are  a 

sum  due  him  when  he  sent  in  his  resignation  thousand  others  who  have  equally  meritorious 

to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  be  paid,  claims,  and  they  should  be  paid  as  well  as  this 

There  is  no  question  between  the  m^ority  and  widow.    I  insist  we  ought  not  to  attempt  to 

the  minority  of  the  committee  but  what  there  do  here  in  part,  what  we  in  my  judgment,  in 

was  due  to  Captain  Page,  at  the  time  he  re-  this  Committee  of  the  Whole  or  in  this  House, 

signed,  the  sum  of  $186.85.  will  not  do  in  whole,  and  what  the  country 

**  In  1867  Congress  sought  to  cut  off  and  would  not  approve  of  our  doing." 
prevent  the  payment  of  ^l  such  claims,  and  Mr.  Goode,  of  Yirgmia:  **Mr.  Chairman,  I 
passed  an  act  which  prohibited  any  depart-  regret  that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
ment  of  the  Government  to  pay  any  account.  Brewer]  seems  disposed  to  make  such  strenn- 
claim,  or  demand  against  the  United  States  ous  opposition  to  this  little  bill.  What  is  it? 
which  accrued  prior  to  the  18th  day  of  April,  If  I  can  get  the  attention  of  the  committee  for 
1861,  in  favor  of  any  person  who  promoted,  a  moment,  I  am  sure  that  gentlemen  on  both 
encouraged,  or  in  any  manner  sustained  the  sides  of  the  Chamber  will  agree  with  the  ma- 
rebellion,  or  who  during  such  rebellion  was  jority  of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  that 
not  Imown  to  be  opposed  thereto  and  distinctly  the  bill  ought  to  be  favorably  considered, 
in  favor  of  its  suppression.  **  And  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 

"  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  be  stated  by  information  of  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of 

the  gentleman  who  made  the  majority  report,  the  House  surrounding  the  gentleman  from 

that  the  time  has  come  for  ordering  otherwise.  Michigan  who  has  just  spoken,  that  this  is  a 

These  claims  were  not  to  be  paid  '  until  other-  unanimous   report   from  the  Committee  on 

wise  ordered,'  and  the  gentleman  sets  forth  in  Naval  Affairs,  with  two  exceptions, 
his  report  that  the  time  has  now  come,  in  the        "  It  appears  from  the  report  that  Captain 

judgment  of  the  committee,  when  it  should  be  Hugh  N.  rage  entered  the  United  States  Navy 

otherwise  ordered.  as  a  midshipman  in  1811.    He  was  present  at 

'*  I  should  like  to  know  why  it  should  be  or-  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie  under  Commodore 
dered  now,  any  more  than  at  the  time  the  act  Perry,  and  exhibited  such  conspicuous  gal- 
was  passed,  that  these  claims  should  be  paid,  lantry  on  that  occasion  that  the  Gorernment 
If  it  was  right  that  these  claims  should  be  voted  him  a  sword.  He  remained  in  the  ser- 
paid,  then  it  was  wrong  to  enact  the  law.  If  vice  of  the  United  States  until  the  breaking 
it  was  right  they  should  not  be  paid,  then  it  out  of  the  civil  war  in  1861,  when  he  tendered 
is  no  less  right  now.  his  resignation  for  the  reason  stated  by  him, 

"  Our  friends  who  make  this  report  may  because  his  native  State  had  adopted  her  ordi- 

come  and  say  this  is  but  a  small  sum,  $186.85.  nance  of  secession. 

They  may  say  that  this  lady  who  now  presents       *^Now  just  here  let  me  say  that  the  report 

this  claim  as  the  widow  of  Captain  Page  is  of  the  committee  is  slightly  inaccurate.    1  do 

poor  and  needy.    They  may  seek  to  play  upon  not  attach  any  blame  to  the  gentleman  from 

the  sympathies  of  this  committee  and  of  the  Michigan  [Mr.  Brewer].    He  was  misled  by 

House,  so  as  to  secure  the  passage  of  this  the  report  of  the  majority  of  the  committee, 

claim.    I  know  how  easy  it  is  to  raise  a  sym-  Since  that  report  was  submitted  I  have  been 
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inf6rmed  that  it  was  slightly  inaooarate  in  this:  one  after  another  of  these  old  claims  comee 

it  says  that  Oaptain  Page  entered  the  serrioe  creeping  into  this  House,  stained  all  over  with 

of  the  Oonfederate  States.    That  is  a  mistake,  the  record  of  tiieir  disloyalty.     When  they 

lie  was  too  old  a  man  to  render  any  service,  come  they  always  have  their  advocates.    The 

being  seventy  years  of  age  when  the  war  broke  reasons  given  for  passing  this  class  of  bills  are 

oat.    AU  he  did  was  to  tender  his  resignation  always  plansible.    If  it  is  a  claim  on  behalf  of 

in  proper  form  as  an  officer  of  the  Navy  of  the  a  college,  it  is  an  *  old  college '  that  has  edn- 

United  States;  which  resignation  was  accepted  cated  great  men,  and  the  passage  of  the  bill  is 

by  the  Government."  demanded,  and  demanded  by  the  gentleman 

Mr.  Hawley,  of  OonnecticQt:  "Did  he  state  from  Virginia  in  favor  of  education.    Tear 

any  grounds  in  his  resignation?"  after  year,  day  after  day,  William  and  Mary 

Mr.  Goode :  **  The  only  ground  was  that  his  College  is  made  the  entering- wedge ;  and  gen-* 

native  State  of  Virginia  having  adopted  an  or-  tlemen  are  rallied  to  the  support  of  that  biU  by 

dinanoe  of  secession,  he  tendered  his  resigns-  plausible  arguments  in  favor  of  education,  in 

tion  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Navy ;  favor  of  anti(^uity,  in  favor  of  ^the  first  educa* 

that  was  bis  only  reason.  tional  institution  on  the  continent.'  No  matter 

"  It  appears  that  at  the  time  of  that  resigns-  what  the  subject  may  be,  there  are  always 

tion,  which  was  accepted  by  the  Government  plausible,  eloquent,  sympathetic  reasons  given 

of  the  United  States,  there  was  a  small  pittance  for  the  passage  of  the  bilL    Generally  there  is 

of  $186.86  standing  to  the  credit  of  Hugh  N.  great  force  added  to  the  bill  because  it  is  a 

Page  on  the  books  of  the  department.    It  is  *  little '  thing.    I  think  I  have  observed — ^and 

not  disputed  by  gentlemen  of  the  minority  of  if  I  am  mistaken  in  this,  the  gentleman  can 

the  committee  that  this  money  was  fairly  and  correct  me— I  think  as  a  general  rule  my  friend 

honorably  earned  by  Captain  Page.    It  is  not  from  Virginia  gathers  all  his  intellectuid  forces 

disputed  by  anybody  that   the  Government  around  a  'little'  thing.    Because  it  is  small, 

owed  it  to  him  at  the  time  of  his  resignation,  because  it  is  weak,  because  it  is  feeble,  he 

and  owed  it  for  faithful  services  rendered  dur-  comes  to  its  rescue  with  a  chivalry  worthy  of 

ing  a  long  and  brilliant  oireer.    He  died  with  himself. 

this  little  pittance  standing  to  his  credit    His        *'  Now,  what  is  this  case  ?    What  does  it 

widow  now  comes,  as  his  legal  representative,  present  to  you,  and  to  me,  and  to  this  commit- 

and  asks  the  Gk)vemment  to  pay  to  her,  as  the  tee,  and  to  the  American  people  ?    Sir,  it  is 

representative  of  her  late  husband,  what  was  the  history  of  an  adopted  son  of  this  republic 

legally  due  to  him  at  the  time  of  his  death.  placed  in  command  above  his  fellows,  commis- 

'*  Gentlemen  say  it  is  a  Just  claim ;  gentle-  sioned  to  rule  over  other  citisens  in  the  Navy 

men  say  the  amount  is  dne ;  gentlemen  say  it  of  the  United  States.    Asa  gfdlant  young  man, 

has  been  fairly  and  honorably  earned ;  but  on  the  broad  waters  of  the  lake  which  bounds 

they  are  unwilling  to  pay  it  because  of  section  my  State,  he  won  distinction  with  hundreds  of 

8,480  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  other  men.    Was  the  country  ungrateful  for 

"Now  I  submit  to  this  Committee  of  the  his  services?    Far  back  in  that  war  of  which 

Whole,  that  it  was  never  contemplated  by  the  Lake  Erie  was  the  scene.  Congress  rewarded 

Government  of  the  United  States  to  confiscate  the  valor  of  this  young  man,  presented  him 

for  ever  a  claim  like  this.    I  apprehend  the  a  sword;   encouraged   him   from   that  time 

(Government  only  intended  to  suspend,  for  the  thenceforth  and  for  ever,  while  his  hand  had 

time  being,  the  payment  of  snch  dairns.  Why  ?  the  power,  to  wield  that  splendid  gift  of  his 

It  was  the  period  of  reconstruction.     The  country  given  him  in  reward  of  allegiance,  of 

States  had  not  yet  been  fully  restored  to  the  fidelity,  of  valor — to  wield  it  for  the  country 

Union.    Nobody  knew  then  how  many  snch  which  thus  honored  him,  which  thus  glorified 

claima  might  be  preferred  against  the  United  him,  which  thus  told  the  world  how  the  re- 

StatesL  and  Congress  in  its  wisdom,  in  1867,  public  would  rews^rd  its  faithfhl  and  devoted 

thoognt  that  it  would  be  good  policy  to  sus-  sons.      Tears  passed  on  —  a  half-century  of 

pend  the  payment  of  these  claims  until  they  honors,  of  promotion — until  this  man  was  ele- 

sboald   think   proper  to    '  order    otherwise.'  vated  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  Navy  which 

They  never  intended  to  confiscate  them.    The  our  laws  recognize — ^honored,  trusted,  loved ; 

Government  never  undertook  to  confiscate  the  and  there  came  a  time  when  in  the  madness 

property  of  any  man  who  went  into  the  rebel-  of  the  hour,  instigated  by  traitors,  by  rebels, 

lion.  that  State  of  Virginia  tore  down  the  banner 

"I  claim  that  this  is  as  much  a  debt  dne  to  of  the  Union,  and  proclaimed  to  her  sons 

tiie  estate  of  Captain  Hugh  N.  Page  as  if  he  that  she  set  up  an  independent  government 

had  held  the  bonds  of  the  Government  at  the  for  herself.     Virginia,  not  the  most  deserv- 

time  he  died.    It  was  to  his  credit  upon  the  ing  by  far,  but  the  most  honored  of  all  the 

books  of  the  department.    He  had  earned  it  States  in  the  American  Union,  wa9  the  first  to 

He  had  rendered  a  ^uid  pro  qtto^  and  it  stood  lay  an  unholy  hand  upon  the  banner  of  the 

to  his  credit  at  the  time  of  his  resignation,  and  Union  and  strike  at  its  life.    And  this  son  of 

stands  to  his  credit  to-day  on  the  books  of  the  Virginia,  for  fifty  years  the  honored  represent- 

Treasury  Department.^*  ative  of  that  State  in  the  Navy  of  the  United 

Mr.  Conger,  of  Michigan :  "  Mr.  Chatrmani  States,  engaged  then  in  upholding  the  flag  of 
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his  country,  honored  with  the  highest  com-  It  remains  to-day,  sir,  for  the  gentleman  from 

mand  which  could  be  given  to  the  son  of  any  Virginia — " 

State,  immediately  upon  hearing  that  the  State  Mr.  Goode :  "  If  the  gentleman  will  allow 

to  which  he  belonged  had  become  dishonored  me,  I  think  he  is  in  error  in  that  statement. 

— ^had  become  traitorous,  had  rebelled,  had  It  is  my  recollection  that  repeated  efforts  have 

struck  down  the  flag,  had  withdrawn  from  the  been  made  to  repeal  section  8,480  of  the  Revised 

association  which  had  honored  the  State,  not  Statutes.    Repeated  efforts  have  beeu  made  in 

which  the  State  had  honored — resigns  that  the  other  Chamber  if  they  have  not  been  made 

high  position,  hands  back  to  the  Grovernment  here,  and  there  the  question  has  been  debated, 

with  scorn  and  derision  the  honors  conferred  but  postponed  and  defeated  in  various  ways.^' 

upon  him,  resigns  his  high  commission,  but  Mr.  Conger :  *^  If  there  is  such  an  effort,  it 

carries  off  in  his  old  trembling  hand  the  sword  is  of  record.     I  ask  the  gentleman  for  the 

which  the  nation  had  given  him,  carries  it  off  record.    I  never  heard  of  it  in  this  Chamber, 

to  use  it  to  strike  the  heart  of  the  nation  which  **  No,  sir,  the  American  people  do  not  wish 

gave  it.    [Laughter  on  the  Democratic  side.]  that  law  repealed.    If  that  side  of  the  House 

Ah  I  those  gentlemen  laugh  and  sneer :   per-  desire  for  any  purpose,  and  eo  inconsiderable 

haps  they  did  the  same.    [Laughter  on  the  Re-  a  one  as  this,  to  be  on  record  for  the  repeal  of 

publican  side.]    I  do  not  envy  the  smile  that  the  law  which  no  hand  has  dared  to  touch  for 

gathers  upon  the  faces  of  some  gentlemen  on  twenty  years,  I  invite  them  to  the  issue.    It 

the  other  side  of  the  House — the  smile  of  their  seems  to  me  as  if  the  infinite  variety  of  blunders 

derision  at  the  picture  I  have  drawn.    It  is  of  the  Democracy  would  insure  their  ruin  with- 

a  becoming  exhibition  of  the  contortions  of  out  any  effort  from  our  side  of  the  House;  and 

which  the  human  face  is  capable  under  adverse  I  say,  let  tliem  put  their  votes  on  record,  even 

circumstances.    [Laughter.]    It  treats  well  of  in  this  case,  which  is  an  entering-wedge  for 

the  wisdom  and  power  of  that  Creator  who  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 

can  make  a  face  subservient  to  the  rule  and  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  up  for 

will  of  the  mind,  which  shall  show  a  contrary  the  rebellion  which  is  past.*' 

feelinf^  to  that  which  exists  within  the  breast  Mr.  House,  of  Tennessee:  "It  seems  to  me 

sometimes.    [Laughter.]    Now,  sir,  that  is  the  that  this  discussion  has  taken  a  very  wide  range, 

picture  of  this  man.  and  aside  from  the  merits  of  the  case  now  be- 

"  The  gentleman  says  ho  was  too  old  to  en-  fore  this  committee.    To  what  the  gentleman 

gage  in  the  Confederate  service.    He  was  not  from  Michigan  has  seen  fit  to  say  on  this  occa- 

too  old  to  resign  and  leave  the  service  of  his  sion  in  reference  to  the  South  and  in  reference 

country.    He  was  not  too  old  to  teU  the  offi-  to  this  side  of  the  House  I  care  not  to  reply, 

cials  of  his  Government  that  he  did  resign  be-  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  that  gentleman  has 

cause  his  State  was  treacherous,  because  it  was  bawled  himself  hoarse  in  that  case.    It  is  not 

rebellious,  and  that  he  was  hurrying  to  leave  the  first  time  the  bloody  shirt  has  been  invoked 

the  service  of  his  country  that  he  might  fling  by  that  gentleman  to  cover  the  cause  of  in- 

himself,  old  as  he  was,  trembling  as  he  was,  justice. 

paralyzed  as  he  was,  with  his  remaining  vital  "  What  is  the  case  before  this  committee  t  It 
forces  into  the  arms  of  his  treacherous  and  re-  is  the  case  of  an  aged  widow  asking — for  what  f 
bellious  State,  to  aid  it  either  by  force  of  arms  For  the  pitiful  sum  of  $186  which  this  Govern- 
or by  counsel  and  advice  and  encouragement,  ment  owed  to  her  dead  husband— owed  before 

"Ay,  sir,  it  is  reported  to  have  been  said  by  there  was  any  war  of  the  rebellion — for  ser- 

a  distinguished  general  in  the  service  of  the  vices  that  he  had  rendered  his  country.    No- 

TJnited  States,  that  the  South  had  robbed  the  body  disputes  that.    She  is  the  widow  of  a  man 

cradle  and  the  grave  to  bring  strength  to  their  who  had  reflected  honor  upon  his  country's 

cause.    Here  was  this  man  not  yet  in  the  grave,  flag  in  the  past.    This  claim  is  for  services  he 

Here  was  this  man  who  had  gone  to  Virginia  then  rendered. 

to  aid  Virginia  in  its  treason.  The  law  said  to  "  Does  the  Government  owe  him  that  money 
all  such  men  and  all  oflScers  of  this  Govern-  or  not  ?  Does  anybody  dispute  that  the  Gov- 
ment,  a  law  enacted  and  re-enacted:  If  yon  ernment  owes  it?  Suppose,  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  thus,  in  the  day  of  your  country's  emer-  that  I  owed  you  the  sum  of  $186,  and  you  and 
gency  and  danger,  forsake  your  post  of  duty,  I  were  afterward  to  have  a  dispute  or  a  falling 
tiiere  shall  be  no  payment  made  to  you  for  out,  and  in  order  to  punish  you  I  repudiated 
services  either  past  or  present.  That  law  for  the  debt  and  refused  to  pay  it.  Between  in- 
twenty  years  almost  has  stood  on  the  statute-  dividuals  such  conduct  would  be  infamous, 
book  of  the  nation.  That  law  for  six  years  Shall  the  Government  place  itself  in  that  po- 
almost  standing  there  has  never  been  attacked  sition  toward  this  old  widow  f 
by  any  man  whose  face  now  lights  up  with  *^  This  Government  has  never  attempted  to 
sneers  at  what  I  say.  There  is  boldness  among  oonflscate  this  debt.  If  it  had  been  confiscated^ 
you,  infinite  boldness ;  but  no  man  has  had  the  confiscation  could  not  have  lasted  beyond  the 
courage  to  propose  the  repeal  of  that  section,  life  of  this  officer ;  his  heirs  would  have  been 
No  man  has  dared  to  stand  up  before  the  entitled  to  it.  Whatever  may  have  been  his 
American  people  and  declare  that  law  was  im-  faults,  or  whatever  in  the  estimation  of  gentle- 
proper  or  unnecessary,  or  ought  to  be  repealed,  men  may  have  been  his  crimes,  he  has  passed 
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beyond  the  praise  or  the  censure,  the  reward  nency  and  a  lesson  for  my  friend  from  Michi- 

or  the  punishment  of  the  Honse.  gan  [Mr.  Conger].    1  knew  a  merchant  in  Nevr 

**  His  aged  widow  is  now  here  asking  for  the  York  who  sat  by  the  side  of  an  old  commer- 
payment  of  the  sum  of  $186  which  me  Gov-  cial  correspondent  as  the  wires  were  aboat  to 
emment  owed  her  hnsband  for  services  he  had  tick  that  v  irginia  had  seceded  from  the  Union, 
rendered.  That  is  the  qaestion.  This  House  Tlie  Virginian  said,  *  What  shall  I  do  if  my 
can  refuse  to  pay  this  claim.  The  claim  is  State  secedes?'  The  merchant  said:  *  If  you 
seized  upon  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  have  purchased  your  goods,  take  them  and  do 
[Mr.  Conger]  as  an  occasion  for  delivering  to  the  best  yon  can ;  no  man  who  knows  you  will 
this  side  of  the  House  a  lecture,  and  to  vent  refuse  to  deliver  them  even  after  Virginia  has 
what  seems  to  be  his  inexhaustible  spleen  seceded.'  Within  half  an  hour  the  news  came 
against  the  South  and  the  cause  of  the  South  that  Virginia  had  seceded.  The  Virginian 
upon  this  side  of  the  House,  which  has  South-  then  said  to  the  merchant,  ^  Tou  of  course  will 
em  Representatives.  This  claim  is  made  the  not  trust  me  now.'  The  merchant  said  to  him : 
occanon  of  the  long  speech  which  he  has  de-  *  Yon  purchased  the  goods  fairly  on  yesterday, 
livered  here— the  claim  of  the  old  widow  of  an  I  will  send  them,  and  I  will  take  all  the  risks. 
officer  who  reflected  credit  upon  his  country ;  I  have  known  you  for  ten  years,  and  know  that 
the  widow  now  coming  here  and  asking  the  you  will  pay  for  them  if  you  can ;  let  the  con- 
Government  to  pay  the  small  debt  that  it  owed  sequences  be  what  they  may,  every  dollar  of 
to  her  dead  husband.  the  merchandise  shall  go  if  you  want  it.'    It 

**  It  does  seem  to  me  that  there  could  not  be  did  go. 

a  more  meritorious  claim  presented  to  Con-  '*  Five  years  after  the  war  was  over,  or  per- 

gress  than  the  claim  of  this  old   widow.    I  haps  three,  this  merchant  of  Richmond,  Vir- 

have  nothing  more  to  say  about  it."  ginia,  Breeden  by  name,  a  thorough  rebel  who 

Mr.  8.  S.  Cox,  of  New  York :  **  When,  sir,  gave  his  all  for  the  success  of  the  Confederate 

are  we  to  have  peace?    Just  after  the  war,  as  cause,  returned  to  the  merchant  in  New  York 

we  all  know.  General  Grant  reported  that  the  and  paid  for  the  goods,  every  dollar,  principal 

Southern  States  were  anxious  for  contentment  and  interest. 

and  deserved  confidence  and  amnesty.    He  was  **Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  there  be  a 

soUoitous,  willing  to  be  at  peace  and  amity  widow  asking  for  $186  honestly  due  her  bus- 

with  tliem,  and  they  with  the  rest  of  the  Union,  band  who  was  an  ofBcer  of  the  United  States 

They  needed  peace  to  give  to  their  toil  its  re-  Navy,  a  debt  for   services  which   preceded 

ward,  and  our  good-will  to  give  them  those  the  rebellion — ^if  this  Congress  refuses  to  pay 

interchanges  which  build  up  a  common  pros-  the  debt,  they,  in  my  judgment,  do  an  act 

perity.     Have  fifteen  years  made  no  dilference  which  appeals  to  the  manhood  outside  of -Con- 

with  you  of  the  other  side?    Are  you  jealous  gross  to  see  that  another  Congress  shall  find  a 

beoanae  the  South  is  growing  in  population  and  way  to  pay  it  with  double  interest."     [Ap- 

prosperity,    in    planting,  manufacturing,  and  plause  on  the  Democratic  side.] 

commerce ;  that  her  cattle,  cotton,  and  com  Mr.  Bragg,  of  Wisconsin :  **  This  is  a  qnes- 

are  enriching  her  abandantly  ?    Surely  not.  tion ,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  judgment,  which 

Why,  then,  this  continual  debate,  as  if  tlieir  in-  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  qnestion  involving  a  prin- 

terests  and  ours  were  not  one  ?  ciple.    It  is  a  bill  which  involves,  it  is  true,  a 

**  What  is  the  object  of  opposing  this  bill  ?  very  trifling  amount. 

The  debt  is  not  disputed.     What  can  be  the  "^  It  was  not  the  stamp-tax  that  brought  on 

object  in  trying  to  cut  down  or  deny  this  little  the  Revolution.    It  is  the  principle  involved 

oUum  of  an  old  widow,  a  claim  of  $186.85?    Is  and  underlying  this  tiling.     Shall  we  wipe  out 

it  only  a  pretext  to  display  old  animosities  ?  all  legislation  which  prevents  men  once  in  the 

Was  there  ever  such  monstrosity  built  on  so  service  of  the  United  States,  and  who  aban- 

maail  a  foundation?    Is  it  not  time  to  have  a  doned  their  duties,  from  coming  back  again  as 

better  spirit  in  reference  to  the  relations  be-  claimants  upon  the  public  Treasury,  because, 

tween  North  and  SSouth  ?  forsooth,  the  leader  of  the  claimants  is  a  lady, 

^  When  General  Butler  was  in  our  midst  on  old  and  gray,  whose  husband,  in  his  youthful 
the  other  side,  and  we  debated  a  bill  to  restore  days,  did  serve  his  country  with  honor  and 
to  men  who  had  been  in  the  rebel  army  the  distinction?  If  we  do  away  with  the  priuci- 
old  swords  which  they  had  worn  gallantly  in  pie  here,  where  shall  we  end  ?  If  we  pay  this 
the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  he  favored  the  woman  because  she  is  old,  if  we  pay  her  be- 
measure  with  touching  and  patriotic  eloquence,  cause  she  is  needy,  that  is  one  thing.  But  if 
He  had  the  spirit  of  true  soldierly  chivalry,  we  pay  her  because.she  was  the  wifeofanoffi- 
He  said,  *  Give  back  to  the  old  soldiers  the  oer  who  resigned,  and  under  whose  resignation 
swords  they  wore  in  the  war  of  1812';  and  there  comes  up  this  bill  and  penalty  which  de- 
men  on  both  sides  applauded  the  patriotic  sen-  prived  him  of  his  pay,  he  having  placed  him- 
timent.  What  would  he  say  were  he  here  to-  self  in  the  position  of  suffering  the  penalty, 
day?  "  that  is  another  thing.'* 

Mr.  Chittenden,  of  New  York:  "I  know  a  Mr.  Davis,  of  North  Carolina:  **Was  there 

little  historic  incident  connected  with  the  out-  any  such  law  in  existence  at  that  time ;  any  law 

break  of  the  rebellion  which  has  some  perti-  that  would  deprive  him  of  his  pay  ? " 
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Mr.  Bragg:  "There  was  this  law,  and  it  Is  the  honored  dead,  or  harsh  and  nnoharitahle 

recognized  everywhere,  that  be  who  deserts  comments  upon  the  character  of  the  Soathem 

his  country's  flag  in  the  hour  of  his  country's  people.    She  prefers  to  relinquish  that  daim 

peril  is  entitled  to  no  respect  from  that  conn-  for  ever,  and  allow  the  Government  to  hold  in 

try  afterward,  except  such  as  she  gives  him  by  its  coffers  money  fairly  and  honorably  earned 

a  mere  generosity  and  as  a  gratuity."  by  her  husband,  rather  than  aflfbrd  any  excuse 

Mr.  Davis,  of  North  Carolina :   "  If  there  for  an  attack  upon  his  good  name,  which  she 

was  no  such  law,  then  there  is  a  constitutional  holds  more  precious  than  money  or  even  life 

right."  itself. 

Mr.  Bra^g :  "  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  here  '^  Now,  sir,  with  the  permission  of  the  House, 

to  discuss  the  Constitution.    If  I  were,  I  should  I  want  to  make  a  single  remark  with  reference 

say  that  the  gentlemen  who  broke  the  Consti-  to  myself.    Since  the  debate  of  last  Friday 

tntion  and  fled  from  it  are  not  the  men  to  hold  it  has  been  charged  by  Republican  newspa- 

it  before  me  and  ask  me  to  support  it.    [Ap-  pers  througliout  the  country,  and  it  was  iuU- 

plause  on  the  Republican  side.]  mated  in  that  dehate  upon  the  floor  of  this 

*'  If  this  bill  pass,  there  is  no  man  who  was  House,  that  my  object  in  presenting  this  peti- 

in  the  American  service,  whether  civil,  mill-  tion  was  insidiously  to  establish  a  precedent 

tary,  or  naval,  but  will  come  back  to  the  Treas-  for  the  payment  of  Southern  war  claims, 

ury  of  the  United  States  for  something  which  "  I  want  to  say  to  this  House  and  the  coun- 

may  have  been  due  him  for  some  few  days  be-  try  that  no  charge  could  have  been  more  nigust 

fore  he  deserted  his  country.  and  more  destitute  of  any  foundation  what- 

"  I  am  anxious,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  anxious  as  ever.  I  presented  that  petition  hecanse  it  was 
any  man  in  this  House,  never  to  see  again  or  my  representative  duty  to  do  so  after  it  had 
hear  of  the  subject  of  tne  Southern  rebellion,  been  sent  to  me  for  presentation.  I  present- 
It  strikes  roe  as  deeply  and  keenly  as  any  man  ed  it  because  I  believed  the  country  justly 
upon  the  floor  of  this  House,  and  I  would  fain  owed  the  amount  of  money  named  to  the  es- 
wipe  it  out  for  ever  from  sight  and  memory,  tate  of  Captain  Page.  I  presented  it  because 
But  I  say  to  my  friends  from  the  South,  that  I  believed  section  8,480  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
when  you  want  to  end  this  controversy,  when  to  be  clearly  unconstitutional  and  void,  so  far 
you  want  to  dose  up  these  memories,  it  is  no  as  claims  of  this  character  are  concerned.    I 

E roper  way  to  do  it  by  bringing  forward  daims  presented  it  because  I  utterly  deny  the  power 

ere  and  presenting  them  for  consideration  of  the  American  Congress  to  pass  any  ex  pa$t 

which  keep  alive  those  memories  by  constantly  facto  law  or  bill  of  attainder.    I  presented  it 

stirring  up  something  that  involves  the  discus-  because  I  did  not  suppose  that  a  smgle  repre- 

sion  of  the  rebellion  and  the  troubles  which  aentative  of  the  American  people  could  be 

have  grown  put  of  it."  found  who  would  he  willing  to  withhold  from 

Mr.  Goode:  **I  move  to  recommit  the  bill  this  lady  money  honestly  earned  by  her  hus- 

to  the  committee.    On  that,  I  believe,  I  have  a  band  in  the  service  of  his  country,  especially 

right  to  be  heard.  as  by  that  service  he  had  illustratea  American 

*^  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  discussion  of  prowess,  and  shed  additional  luster  on  the 

this  bill  on  last  Friday,  I  have  received  a  letter  American  name." 

from  the  widow  of  Captain  Page,  in  which  she  Mr.  Conger :  *'  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  nothing 
instructs  me  peremptorily  to  withdraw  her  pe-  to  reply  to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
tition.  If  I  felt  at  liberty  to  consult  my  own  Virginia  if  he  says  that  he  never  has  in  this 
feelings  or.  be  guided  by  my  own  judgment  in  House  presented  or  advocated  the  payment  of 
this  matter,  I  would  without  hesitation  press  war  losses  or  war  daims  so  called,  with  this 
this  bill  to  a  final  vote  in  this  House,  because  I  statement  that  he  excepts  from  that,  because 
believe  her  claim  to  be  a  perfectly  valid  one,  he  does  not  consider  them  war  claims,  two 
and  the  Government  is  bound  to  recognize  it  cases  he  has  advocated  here,  one  of  them  the 
by  every  consideration  of  justice  and  fair  deal-  William  and  Mary  College  claim,  which  we 
ing.  But  I  feel  constrained,  as  I  have  stated,  all  rememher,  which  the  country  rememhers, 
to  obey  the  instructions  I  have  received  from  which  was  thandered  through  this  land  from 
this  petitioner.  The  House  will  readily  under-  North  to  South,  exciting  apprehension  and  fear 
stand  and  fully  appreciate  the  motives  which  in  every  hamlet  in  the  X^orth  of  the  conse* 
have  impelled  her  to  this  step.  Her  feelings  qnence  of  passing  such  a  law,  and  exdting 
have  been  so  wounded  by  the  fierce  assault  hope  and  expectation  in  the  hearts  of  ten  thou- 
made  upon  the  memory  of  her  dead  husband  sand  men  in  the  South  who  had  war  claims 
that  she  is  no  longer  willing  to  furnish  any  in  which  they  were  interested.  I  say  I  have 
pretext  for  a  renewal  of  that  assault.  Her  pe-  notJiiDg  to  say  in  reply  to  the  remark  of  the 
tition  would  never  have  been  presented  here  gentleman  from  Virginia  that  he  has  never  ad- 
if  she  could  possibly  have  foreseen  the  result,  vocated  war  claims.  Of  course,  we  look  upon 
She  had  not  the  remotest  idea  that  the  simple  the  name  of  these  war  claims  and  war  losses 
presentation  of  a  humble  petition  for  payment  differently,  and  I  give  the  gentleman  the  full 
of  a  just  debt  by  this  Government  would  be  credit  for  his  avowal  upon  that  subject  accord- 
seized  upon  and  made  a  pretext  for  a  rude  and  ing  to  his  own  construction, 
violent  attack  upon  the  cherished  memory  ot  ^^  But,  sir,  when  the  gentleman  stands  there 
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as  the  representative  and  month-pieoe  of  all  applied  in  part  to  the  extingaishment  of  that 

SoQthern  representatives  on  the  floor,  when  he  debt.    Bonds  maturing  on  the  Slst  of  Decern- 

assumes  to  rise  ia  his  place  and  claims  to  speak  ber  last  were  paid  out  of  the  accraing  revennes. 

for  all  Southern  men  here  and  all  through  the  So  that  there  will  remain  the  sum  of  $687,- 

South,  and  says  that  they  do  not  now  press,  and  850,600,  to  be  provided  for  and  funded  at  the 

they  never  have  pressed,  war  claims  properly  option  of  the  Government  at  such  rate  of  in- 

•o  called — ^that  they  have  not  done  so  m  every  terest  as  may  be  deemed  advisable  by  Oongress 

poosible  combination  of  language  and  words,  and  can  practicably  be  obtained, 

by  bills  and  memorials  and  petitions,  that  the  **  The  sums  that  we  are  dealing  with  are 

human  mind  can  conceive—the  gentleman  must  enormous,  affecting  the  welfare  of  every  branch 

allow  me  to  question  whether  he  does  repre-  of  our  country's  industry  and  of  our  entire 

sent  the  people  of  the  South,  whether  he  does  people.    The  opportunity  for  reducing  the  rate 

represent  other  representatives  of  the  South  on  of  interest  upon  this  enormous  sum,  and  not 

this  floor,  whether  he  does  represent  the  mill-  only  that,  but  of  placing  the  national  debt 

ions  of  people  of  the  South  interested  in  the  more  under  the  control  of  the  Government  in 

passage  of  war  claims.  regard  to  future  payments,  is  now  before  us. 

'*  I  say  that  the  time  has  come,  if  these  The  opportunity  for  doing  this  upon  favorable 

statements  are  correct,  and  if  the  gentleman  terms  should  not  be  lost,  and  the  only  question 

does  speak  for  the  whole   South,  that  the  before  us  as  legislators  is  how  we  can  best  and 

wagons  and  the  carts  and  the  wheel-barrows  moat  practically  take  advantage  of  the  hour, 

should  be  brought  here,  and  this  aocumula-  *'  Two  propositions  have  been  made,  one  by 

tion  of  petitions,  memorials,  bills,  and  affl-  the  House  of  Representatives  and  one  from 

davits,  and  proofs  that  now  fill  the  pigeon-  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government.    The 

holes  in  the  room  of  the  Committee  on  War  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  page  12  of  his 

Olaims  should  be  taken  away.    Tes,  sir,  I  report^  has  recommended  the   refunding  of 

would  like  to  see  the  procession  formed.    I  $400,000,000  of  the  national  debt  at  a  rate  not 

would  like  to  see  the  representatives  of  the  exceeding  8  65  per  cent. 

Sonth  who  have  presented  petitions  and  me-  "  it  is  also  reooxnmended  that  authority  be  mvcn  to 

morials  and  bills  favoring  the  passage  of  war  sell  at  par  an  amount  not  ezceedinf^  $^,000,000  of 

cUims  and  the  payment  of  war  losses  take  their  bondso?  the  chawcter  and  description  of  the  i  ner 

Vn^^i..^  ^f  t^^JLJL  .n^  n««»/.i%  nrjfk  4-kA»%  «■»>.«.  c«ot  DoudB  of  tho  Umted  States  now  oatstandinff,  but 

bundles  of  papers  and  march  with  them  away  bearing  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  8'66lp2  cent 

from  that  committee-room  and  away  from  the  nsr  annum,  and  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 

Capitol.     And  who  would  be  left  out  of  that  uzuted  States  after  fifteen  vean.  the  proceeds  to  bo 

grand  and  solemn  procession  ?    I  can  myself  applied  to  the  payment  of  bonos  redeemable  on  or 

imagine  the  whole  Democratic  side  of  this  ^^^  -^^^  ^»  ^®®^- 

House  in  marching  order,  carrying  back  to  "  The  House  of  Representatives  has  proposed 

their  constituents  the  petitions  and  the  memo-  that  we  should  fix  the  rate  of  interest  at  8  per 

rials  and  the  bills  and  the  proof^  marching  off  cent,  and  make  the  bonds  payable  in  ten  years, 

to  Long  Bridge  to  the  music  of  *Oarry  me  with  the  option  to  the  Government  to  redeem 

back  to  old  Virginia,  to  old  Virginia  shore.^  '*  them  in  five  years.    Upon  careful  deliberation, 

[Great  laughter.]  and  considering  all  the  arguments  from  every 

Mr.  Goode :  **  I  move  to  lay  the  whole  sub-  respectable  source  that  we  could  obtain,  the 

ject  upon  the  table.    I  think  that  ought  to  be  committee  of  the  Senate  have  modified  both 

•atisfzictory ."  the  proposition  of  the  Secretary  and  the  propo- 

The  Speaker :  "  The  question  will  be  taken  sition  of  the  House.    We  have  reported  to  the 

on  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table."  Senate  the  issue  of  the  $400,000,000  of  bonds 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  recommended  by  the  Secretary  and  the  House, 

"  but  we  have  fixed  the  interest  at  8^  per  cent. 

In  the  Senate,  on  February  15th,  the  House  being  a  shade  lower  than  that  proposed  by  the 

bill  to  facilitate  the  refunding  of  the  national  Secretary  and  a  slight  increase  upon  the  rate 

debt  was  considered :  proposed  by  the  House,  and  we  have  fixed  the 

Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware:  **Mr.  President,  time  of  payment  at  twenty  years  instead  of 
in  little  more  than  sixty  days  from  this  date  a  ten,  with  the  option  ofpaying  the  debt  at  the 
loan  of  the  United  States,  bearing  6  per  cent  end  of  five  years.  The  term  five -twenties 
interest,  and  amounting  to  $469,651,050,  will,  at  would  therefore  continue  to  be  applicable  to 
the  option  of  the  Government,  become  payable,  this  form  of  the  national  debt,  and  one  as  to 
On  the  80th  day  of  June  next  two  other  loans,  which  having  had  experience  of  a  most  favor- 
each  bearing  6  per  cent,  the  first  for  $145,786,-  able  character,  and  to  which  the  people  of  the 
500,  and  the  other  $57,787,250,  will  also  ma-  country  have  become  accustomed,  it  was 
tnre  at  the  option  of  the  Government.  These  thought  that  feature  alone  gave  it  weight  and 
facts  are  stated  in  the  last  report  of  the  Secre-  increased  the  probability  of  its  success. 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  and  will  be  found  on  page  **  There  are  various  reasons  for  this.  Opin- 
io of  his  report  of  last  December.  He  has  in-  ions  have  differed,  and  always  will  differ,  as  to 
formed  ns  that  the  surplus  revenue  accruing  this  matter.  Intellii^ent  and  patriotic  men  be- 
prior  to  the  1st  of  July,  1881,  will  amount  to  lieve  that  it  is  practicable  to  fund  the  whole  of 
aboot  fifty  million  dollars,  and  can  and  will  be  this  debt  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent.    Others 
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again,  equal  to  them  in  experience,  ability,  and  which  to  their  goTemroent,  nnder  a  system  of 
opportunities  of  judgment,  have  told  as  there  permanent  indebtedness,  is  a  matter  of  absolute 
would  be  risk  in  the  attempt.  Speaking  for  indifference.  There  are  conditions  in  this 
myself  and  for  the  majority  ut  the  committee,  country  which  render  it  imperatiye  to  main- 
we  believe  that  the  weight  of  authority  is  in  tain  our  bonds  at  par  or  over  par.  The  Sec- 
favor  of  running  no  risk,  and  that  the  rate  of  retary  of  the  Treasury  lias  spoken  of  the  tradi- 
8^  per  cent  per  annum  is  that  which  under  all  tions  of  the  country  and  its  policy  to  maintain 
the  circumstances  it  is  wiser  and  better  for  the  our  bonds  at  par.  That  statement  has  the  an- 
United  States  to  adopt  in  order  to  obtain  free-  thority  of  the  country^s  history,  but  there  is 
ly  the  desired  loans  from  the  public.  something  more  practical  and  practicable  than 

"  Consider  for  a  moment  the  experience  of  mere  tradition  and  policy.    There  is  an  abso- 

other  nations  in  this  regard.    At  the  head  of  lute  necessity  for  us  to  see  to  it  that  as  we 

the  commercial  world  is  the  Empire  of  Great  have  tied  our  systems  of  banking  and  currency 

Britain.    Nowhere  has  government  been  more  to  the  fate  of  our  national  bonds,  they  must 

permanent  or  its  institutions  more  stable,  or  stand  or  fall  together.    The  currency  of  this 

the  certainty  of  the  repayment  of  loans  and  country,  upon  which  the  main  part  of  its  buai- 

indebtedness  secured  by  law  more  perfectly,  ness  is  conducted,  and  to  which  it  has  been 

The  conditions,  therefore,  of  low  interest  have  made  essential,  is  based  upon  the  national 

been  as  perfect  there  as  human  institutions  credit.    That  currency  is  obtainable  only  by 

have  ever  been  able  to  procure ;  and  yet  what  the  deposit  of  nation d  bonds,  90  per  cent  of 

is  the  result?    When,  in  the  last  half  century,  currency  being  issued  for  100  per  cent  of  bonds 

the  especial  period  of  her  progress  and  sue-  upon  their  face  value,  and  the  sense  of  security 

cess,  have  the  consols  of  Great  Britain  not  paid  so  absolutely  found  in  the  excess  of  value  of 

more  than  8  per  cent  to  the  investor?    Yet  the  pledge,  the  responsibility  of  the  share- 

those  bonds  have  a  feature  which  is  denied  to  holder,  and  the  reserve  established  by  law, 

our  own,  and  for  my  own  part  I  can  not  regret  have  made  this  credit  money  of  the  Govern- 

it,  and  that  is,  the  creation  of  a  permanent  ment  national-bank  notes  receivable  with  ab- 

debt.    During  the  last  fifty  years  the  loans  ot  solute  and  unshaken  confidence.     Senators, 

Great  Britain  have  touched  par,  I  believe,  but  that  confidence  existing  almost  solely  upon 

twice.  credit,  must  not  be  disturbed.    We  have  to- 

"  It  may  be  stated  in  regard  to  the  rate  of  day  what  is  called  a  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
interest  returned  upon  the  investment  of  Eng-  ments,  but,  to  speak  more  accurately,  we  should 
lish  consols  that  it  has  varied  between  4  and  call  it  a  redemption  of  notes  that  are  at  once 
8}  per  cent.  I  am  speaking  no w  of  the  return  reissued  at  the  will  of  the  debtor.  How  is 
upon  the  cost  of  the  British  consols  to  tlie  that  resumption  assured  ?  It  can  not  be  said  to 
investor.  Sometimes  it  has  paid  more  than  4,  be  assured  by  the  coin  in  the  Treasury.  We 
and  sometimes  even  less  than  8  per  cent,  but  had  at  last  accounts  in  gold  coin  and  bullion 
those  have  been  the  extremes  of  depression  $140,952,887,  and  of  standard  silver  money 
and  exaltation  of  price.  It  may  be  said  upon  $47,084,459 ;  and  that  is  to  answer  for  $846,- 
authority  that  the  investor  in  British  consols  000,000  of  demand  notes,  and  ultimately  for 
has  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  re-  the  $850,000,000  of  notes  issued  by  the  Gov- 
ceived  on  an  average  rather  more  than  8^  per  emment  through  the  national  banks.  What, 
cent  income.  then,  is  to-day  our  security  that  resumption  can 

"  At  page  6  of  a  pamphlet  containing  the  be  maintained  ?    Not  the  coin  in  the  treasury, 

report  of  an  interview  between  the  Secretary  surely ;  bnt  the  existence  of  the  power  secured 

of  the  Treasury,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treas-  by  the  act  of  January  14,  1875,  that  gives  to 

ury,  and  the  Treasurer,  with  the  Committee  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  right  to  sell 

Finance,  will  be  found  a  statement  taken  from  Government  bonds  bearing  4,  4^,  or  5  per  cent 

the  London  *  Economist  ^  of  the  6th  of  No-  interest,  to  any  amount  necessary  to  buy  gold 

vember,  1880,  to  which  I  invite  the  attention  and  pay  the  United  States  notes  whenever  pre- 

of  the  Senate  as  corroborating  the  statement  I  sented  at  the  Treasury.    It  u,  therefore,  this 

have  made.  potentiality  standing  in  impressive  and  power- 

**  I  have  drawn  the  attention  of  the  Senate  fnl  reserve  that  overshadows  any  attempt  to 
to  the  fact  that  the  consols  of  Great  Britain  make  what  is  called  *  a  run  upon  the  Treas- 
offered  to  investors  permanence  and  absolute  ury '  or  endanger  the  permanence  of  resump- 
security,  not  simply  ultimate  security,  but  that  tion ;  and  ye^  bear  in  mind,  those  bonds, 
security  which  can  be  availed  of  at  almost  any  which  under  law  are  to  be  sold  in  order  to 
day ;  and  with  these  two  elements  so  favorable  supply  the  exigencies  and  meet  the  demand  for 
to  a  low  rate  of  interest  they  have  not  been  gold,  can  not  be  sold  at  less  than  par.  There- 
able  to  maintain  at  par  a  loan  at  a  rate  of  in-  fore  I  say  that  we  should  permit  nothing  to  go 
terest  which  it  is  proposed  now  to  issue  and  upon  the  statute-book,  ana  take  no  step  in  the 
maintain  at  par  in  this  country.  I  shall  ask  management  of  our  finances,  that  even  tends 
the  Senate  to  consider  the  difference  of  condi-  to  send  our  bonds  below  par,  because  the  par 
tions  in  this  country  and  Great  •  Britain  as  af-  value  of  those  bonds  is  essential  to  the  abao- 
fecting  onr  bonded  debt,  and  to  show  that  we  lute  maintenance  and  security  of  specie  re* 
can  not  safely  permit  that  fluctuation  in  prices  sumption.    It  is  the  ^lower  to  sell  those  bonda 
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• 

imder  the  act  of  1875  that  stands  as  the  eorpt  profitable,  and  the  rate  of  interest  increases  in 

de  remrte  to  enable  the  Grovemment  to  pay  correspondiDg  ratio  with  the  profit  on  the  nse 

specie  for  its  notes  on  demaDd,  and  caase  them  of  coital. 

thas  to  be  an  equivalent  for  specie.    Under  '^  Under  certainty  of  law  for  securing  the 

the  free-banking  system  now  in  existence,  the  prompt  repayment  of  loans,  intereAt  is  low ; 

volame  of  oar  currency  depends  upon  commer-  for  it  is  not  the  ultimate  security,  but  it  is  the 

ciid  demand  and  not  upon  political  exigencies,  punctual  and  reliable  payment  of  money  ex- 

Except  for  wise  restriction  as  to  the  securities  peoted  that  makes  the  rate  of  interest  low. 

for  loans  and  supervision  as  to  reserve,  the  Money  will  be  cheap  where  confidence  is  estah- 

affairs  of  the  banks  styled  ^national  banks'  lished.    The  more  absolute  the  security,  the 

are  managed  and  controlled  by  the  rules  only  lower  will  be  the  rate  of  interest.    I  hold  it 

of  enlightened  self-interest.  They  loan  to  whom,  that  the  demands  for  the  employment  of  capi- 

and  as  often,  and  as  much  as  the  directors  tal  in  legitimate  enterprises  idl  over  the  United 

elected  by  the  private  stockholders  see  fit — ^no  States  under  this  all-pervading  sentiment  of 

more  and  not  otherwise — and  the  Government  confidence  that  exists  now,  will  make  a  Gov- 

has  no  voice  or  control  in  their  affairs  except  emment  loan  at  8^  per  cent  equitably  low 

in  the  manner  that  I  have  referred  to ;  that  is  enough.    Money  in  the  United  States  securely 

to  say,  supervision  of  the  securities  for  loans  invested  will  be  worth  on  an  average — I  am 

and  as  to  the  reserve.    In  other  words,  to  re-  speaking  now  of  business  investments — any- 

strain  them  from  conversion  into  trust  and  where  6  per  cent,  and  in  some  parts  of  this 

loan  companies  instead  of  banks,  and  unfitting  country  from  6  to  7  per  cent,  snd  this  last  only 

themselves  for  the  true  functions  of  banking,  in  the  newly-settled  districts.     The  United 

**  I  say,  then,  if  nothing  else  must  be  looked  States  is  a  younger  country  thnn  Europe ;  it 

to,  the  duty  of  placing  resumption  of  specie  is  more  progressive ;  newer  enterprises  m  the 

payment  beyona  doubt  would  be  worth  ten  development  of  the  natural  wealth  of  this  coun- 

times  the  amount  of  the  difference  between  8  try  necessarily  exist  here  than  in  longer-settled 

and  Bi  per  cent,  and  I  hold  that  we  have  no  countries,  and  employment  of  capital  will  find 

right  to  run  any  risks  on  this  point ;  and  as  I  ^  fresh  fields  and  postures  new,'  and  the  profits 

have  said  and  believe,  the  weight  of  opinion  of  industry  are  greater  in  the  United  States 

is  against  our  running  such  risks  as  we  would  than  elsewhere.    The  superiority  in  profitable 

do  S,  we  adopt  the  rate  of  8  per  cent.    Why  employment  of  capital,  therefore,  in  this  coun- 

should  we  take  a  step  in  the  dark  when  it  may  try  justifies  a  rather  higher  rate  of  interest  than 

be  taken  so  clearly  in  the  light?    Why  should  it  would  in  Europe. 

we  create  a  ripple  upon  this  placid  stream  of  '*  We  are  sometimes  told,  '  Look  at  the  pres- 

prosperity  upon  which  the  affairs  of  our  coun-  ent  advanced  value  of  the  4  per  cent  bonds ;  take 

try  are  now  floating?    There  is  neither  wis-  them  as  your  standard;  they  are  now  worth 

dom  nor  economy  in  taking  steps  that  tend  to  118  in  the  market;  if  a  4  per  cent  bond  is 

check  in  the  minds  of  the  American  people  worth  that,  surely  a  8  per  cent  is  worth  par,' 

confidence  in  their  progress  and  prosperity,  etc    Why,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  not  this 

Let  OS  only  take  such  steps  as  we  can  to  justify  agitation  of  the  issuing  a  8  per  cent  loan 

that  confidence,  and  secure  them  against  retro-  been  diligently  and  clamorously  used  for  the 

gresston.  last  year — I  do  not  say  improperly,  but  vigor- 

**  Let  us  solidify  our  credit,  and  secure  our  ously  used — as  a  species  of  menace  to  enhance 

bonds  and  our  credit  moneys  against  depres-  the  price  of  the  4  per  cents  ?    If  there  should 

sion  and  possible  fluctuation.    Wise,  n^oderate,  be  a  compulsory  power  exercised  by  this  Gov- 

and  timely  legislation  can  do  this.  emment,  which  I  deprecate,  toward  the  stock- 

**  The  rate  of  interest  is,  after  all,  controlled  holders  of  the  national  banks  to  force  this  loan 

by  the  average  rate  of  profit  derived  from  the  upon  them  as  the  single  and  arbitrary  condi- 

employment  of  capital.     The  profit  of  em-  tion  of  their  continuing  in  business  or  going 

ploying   capital  in  industrious  undertakings  into  ruinous  liquidation;  if  that  power  does 

controls  the  rate  of  interest.    A  high  rate  of  exist,  necessarily  men  will  value  that  which 

profit  will  always  cause  a  high  rate  of  interest,  pays  them  one  fourth  more  interest,  and  the 

There  is  history  for  that.    Where  you  have  a  price  of  the  bond  that  secures  it  will  be  neoes- 

low  rate  of  profit,  the  interest  for  the  employ-  sarily  advanced.    Therefore  I  am  compelled 

ment  of  money  necessarily  will  be  less.    The  to  consider  the  present  price   one  of  those 

Dutch  were  the  leaders  of  the  commercial  fiuctuating  advances,  temporary  in  its  nature 

world  in  the  seventeenth  and  the  greater  part  and  caused  by  the  abnormal  and  unsettled  con- 

of  the  eighteenth  century ;  but  they  had  rcr  dition  of  things,  that  has  given  the  4  per  cent 

sorted  to  a  system  of  overtaxation,  and,  bur-  bond  the  advance  from  par,  at  which  it  was 

dened  by  taxation,  but  little  profit  was  left  for  sold,  to  the  great  premium  which  it  now  en* 

the  employment  of  money ;  and  the  result  was  joys.    I  do  not  think  it  is  either  sound  judg- 

that,  as  after  all  there  is  but  a  limited  profit  in  inent  or  reasonable  common  sense  to  tak6  the 

production,  and  that  profit  must  be  shared  by  present  advanced  price  of  the  4  per  cent  bonds 

labor  and  capital,  the  rate  of  interest  fell  to  an  as  a  basis  for  calculation  for  the  sale  and  main- 

extraordinarily  low  rate ;  but  where  taxes  were  tenance  of  the  price  of  8  per  cent  bonds, 

lighter,  the  employment  of  money  was  more  *^  I  would  here  note  tnat  section  6  of  the 
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House  bill  contains  what  I  have  spoken  of  aa  both  an  unwise  suspicion  and  an  injurious  act 
tbe  compulsory  power  of  the  Government  pro-  which  would  tend  to  jeopardize  in  any  degree 
posed  to  compel  subscription  to  its  loans.  In  a  transaction  so  vast  and  important  as  this  un- 
section  5  of  the  House  bill,  wiiich  has  been  der  the  possibility  of  restricting  the  cost  by 
stricken  out  by  the  Senate  Committee,  it  will  withholding  one  eighth  of  1  per  cent, 
be  found  that  the  bonds  bearing  8  per  cent  ^*  I  have  not  been  able,  had  I  been  willing, 
were  to  be  ^  the  only '  bonds  receivable  as  seen-  but  I  would  not  have  been  willing,  to  consider 
rity  for  national- bank  circulation,  compelling  this  great  question  by  the  narrow  light  of  party, 
the  banks  to  exchange  any  bonds  bearing  a  I  would  not  be  willing  to  make  cheap  reputa- 
higher  rate  of  interest  for  those  bearing  the  tion  out  of  mere  party  prejudices  in  dealing 
lower  rate.  That  was  intended  to  create  an  with  a  question  like  this,  or  to  gain  unthinking 
involuntary  market  for  some  two  hundred  and  applause  by  suggestions  of  recklessness,  ex- 
sixty-nine  million  dollars  of  these  bonds.  I  travagance,  or  something  that  is  worse  than 
did  object,  and  do  now  to  this,  and  the  com-  either  upon  the  part  of  high  officials  charged 
mittee  have  reported  against  tnis  compulsory  with  a  great  and  important  duty  to  be  exer- 
feature,  and  I  think  they  were  wise  and  right  cised  in  the  light  of  public  examination  with 
in  doing  so.  The  exhibition  of  compulsory  returns  for  every  farthing  expended  under 
power,  arbitrary  power  by  a  government  over  their  responsibility.  For  that  reason,  while 
matters  touching  its  credit,  has  never  proved  desiring  every  lust  economy,  while  not  affect- 
of  ultimate  and  permanent  value.  It  has  rather  ing  to  deal  with  easy  liberality  as  to  moneys  I 
suggested  distrust,  and  lack  of  confidence  in  am  not  to  pay  myself,  and  being  generous  with 
its  own  credit,  that  you  should  pass  from  our  the  means  of  others,  I  still  am  not  willing,  in 
voluntary  and  free  system  of  government  to  contemplating  the  results  as  are  necessarily 
the  involuntary  and  tyrannical;  and  there  is  embraced  in  these  immense  and  important 
in  this  compulsory  action  proposed  toward  operations  to  the  people  of  this  country,  of  so 
tbe  stockholders  of  the  banks,  created  by  act  of  dealing  with  a  gigantic  debt ;  I  am  not  willing 
Congress,  an  interference  with  their  rights  of  to  treat  those  who  are  to  be  the  practical  and 
private  contract  and  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter  responsible  agents  in  the  adjustment  of  this 
of  their  chartered  rights,  which  is  discriminat-  matter  with  undne  or  unworthy  suspicion,  or,  I 
ing  and,  in  my  opinion,  uigust,  unwise,  and  in-  may  add,  to  bind  them  down  with  undue  and 
expedient.  The  real  strength  of  this  Govern-  improper  restrictions.  There  is  a  proportion  to 
ment  lies  at  last  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  be  observed  in  all  thmgs ;  and  we  are  not  bar- 
the  country ;  it  can  not  be  created  and  estab-  gainers  with  mere  brokers  when  we  place  a 
lished  by  compulsory  statutes ;  and  we  must  moderate  discretion  as  to  the  expense  of  this 
and  we  ought  to  leave  every  class  of  our  citizens,  great  business  in  the  hands  of  high  officials  who 
rich  and  poor,  in  this  land,  free  to  deal  with  are  presumably  men  of  self-respect  and  charac- 
their  Government  on  equal  and  general  terms  ter. 

applied  without  discrimination  to  all  alike.  *^  If  in  the  future  practical  conduct  of  this 
The  bonds  under  the  present  act  as  proposed  business  there  should  be  a  check  in  the  smooth 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  will  be  and  successful  operations  of  this  refunding  pro- 
receivable  as  security  for  circulation,  and  will  ject  because  of  the  withholding  of  some  small 
be  used  as  its  basis  as  heretofore  provided  by  eighth  of  1  per  cent  which  being  paid  wonld 
law  in  relation  to  other  interest- bearing  bonds  secure  success,  and  being  withheld  would  frus- 
of  the  Government  trate  it,  I  mean  to  say  that  responsibility  shall 
'^  Mr.  President,  it  is  shown  that  the  expenses  not  rest,  with  me,  nor  do  I  envy  the  man  who 
of  the  late  refunding  operations  amotmted  to  shall  hereafter  feel  that  it  rested  with  him. 
about  three  eighths  of  1  per  cent,  and  the  For  that  reason,  as  faithful  counselors  and 
tables  of  similar  expenses,  both  in  our  own  his-  trustees  of  the  interests  of  the  American  people 
tory  and  in  the  history  of  other  governments,  whom  we  represent,  we  may  fairly  say  to  the 
show  that  such  an  operation  was  never  before  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  If  you  shall  be  able 
conducted  at  anything  like  so  low  a  rate.  I  do  to  effect  this  great  operation,  reducing  the  rate 
not  mean  to  say  that  there  has  been  nothing  of  our  interest  and  confirming  our  Govefnment 
gained  by  experience,  or  that  we  should  con-  credit  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  one  half  of  1 
tinue  expensive  and  ancient  methods,  or  that  per  cent,  to  that  limit  you  may  go,  within  that 
we  should  test  the  reasonableness  of  ti)is  ex-  limit  stand  as  far  as  you  can,  and  go  before  the 
pense  wholly  by  the  past ;  but  I  do  mean  to  people  of  this  country  as  a  faithful  adminis- 
say  that  upon  examination  no  candid  American  trator  mindful  of  the  needs  and  interests  of 
will  complain  of  extravagance  in  the  late  ac-  those  whom  you  represent,  and  take  whatever 
oomplishment  of  refunding.  I  do  not  mean  to  of  shame  or  glory  shall  come  to  you  from  your 
say  that  the  same  rate  of  three  eighths  of  1  performance  of  that  duty.*' 
per  cent  may  not  fully  cover  the  entire  expense  Mr.  McPherson,  of  New  Jersey :  "  The  ob- 
of  carrying  this  act  into  effect ;  but  I  do  say  iect  of  the  proposed  legislation  is  to  complete 
that  for  the  matter  of  one  eighth  of  1  per  cent  the  refunding  of  the  national  debt  Two 
we  ought  not  to  tie  the  hands  of  our  agents  hundred  and  two  millions  of  6  per  cent  bonds 
when  we  compel  them  to  make  due  return  to  issued  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  are  about 
us  of  every  dollar  expended,  and  it  would  be  to  mature,  and  four  hundred  and  sixty  millions 
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of  5  per  cents  issned  under  the  refunding  act  ''  This  report,  taken  in  coiyanction  with  the 

will  become  redeemable  on  the  Ist  of  Maj  facts  heretofore  stated,  seems  most  extraor- 

next.  dinarj.    The  four  hundred  millions  of  bonds 

^^  The  duty  of  Congress,  to  my  mind,  is  very  are  to  bear  8^  per  cent  interest,  although  con- 
plain,  and  may  be  stated  in  half  a  dozen  sen-  fronted  by  the  fact,  supported  by  every-day 
tenoes.  transactions,  that  said  bonds  could  and  would 

^  First,  the  bond  to  be  issued  shoiild  bear  be  negotiated  on  much  better  terms.    It  is  not 

the  lowest  possible  rate  of  interest  under  which,  often  the  holder  of  a  note  thinks  better  of  it 

considering  also  the  period  of  time  fixed  for  than  the  maker,  and  this  has  become  so  uni- 

its  payment,  the  Goveroment  would  reoeiye  its  Tersal  in  practice  a  reversal  of  the  principle 

par  value  in  exchange  for  it  was  never  deemed  possible.    It  seems,  how- 

^'  A  3  per  cent  interest-bearing  bond,  having  ever,  that  axioms  in  financial  practice,  even 
forty  years  to  run,  with  such  earlier  option  on  universal  principles  which  a  credulous  people 
the  part  of  the  Government,  not  less  than  ten  believed  admitted  of  no  change  whatever,  may 
years  from  the  date  of  issue,  to  pay  it,  would,  be  switched  off  out  of  the  way  at  the  will  and 
in  my  opinion,  meet  this  requirement,  and  in  a  pleasure  of  a  congressional  committee.  Out- 
short  time  command  a  premium.  side  of  those  immediately  and  directly  inter- 

^'  In  proof  of  this  we  need  only  point  you  to  ested  in  speculation  in  bonds — and  the  number 

the  4  per  cent  bonds,  which  were  taken  as  a  of  these  is  small  when  compared  with  the  host 

speculation  by  a  syndicate  for  a  large  commis-  of  actual  investors— there  can  not  be  found  any 

sion  less  than  the  par  value,  and  are  to-day  considerable  number  of  financiers  who  believe 

sold  in  open  market  at  such  a  premium  as  a  8  per  cent  forty-year  bond  can  not  be  nego* 

scarcely  makes  them  a  more  profitable  invest-  tiated  at  par. 

ment  than  a  8  per  eent  bond  at  par.  ^^  These  bond  speculators,  with  untiring  and 

'^Does  it  not  also  prove  that  should  Con-  unflagging  zeal,  aided  by  a  subsidized  press, 
gress  authorize  a  funding  loan  bearing  8^  par  seek  to  influence  Congress  by  appeals  to  the 
cent,  the  bonds  so  authorized  would,  after  pass-  fears  of  its  members  that  an  unsuccessful  at* 
ing  into  the  hands  of  a  syndicate,  advance  in  tompt  to  negotiate  a  8  per  cent  bond  would 
the  market  to  a  price  at  which  they  would  not  wound  our  credit  and  practically  defeat  re- 
yield  over  3  per  cent  on  the  investment,  and  sumption.  How,  they  do  not  toll  us.  Pend- 
that  it  would  thus  be  demonstrated  that  the  ing  action  by  Congress  upon  this  biU,  these 
Government  might  have  saved  the  one  half  same  speculators  have  even  attempted  to  de- 
per  cent  per  annum  which  investors  and  specu-  press  the  market  by  a  free  sale  of  4  per  cent 
tators  had  gained?  bonds  as  information  which  would  naturally^ 

'^  Were  it  not  for  the  lingering  hope  that  the  influence  Congress  in  favor  of  a  higher  and 

predictions  so  freely  made,  which  I  regret  to  against  a  lower  rato  of  interest;  but,  as  the 

s  ly  have  not  been  dissipated  by  the  Fmance  bonds  have  advanced  2  or  8  per  cent,  even  un< 

Committee  of  the  Senate,  that  a  8^  per  cent  der  these  assaults,  it  furnishes  additional  proof 

bond  would  be  offered  at  par,  no  doubt  would  that  to  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 

now  be  expressed  in  respect  of  the  market  value  mittee  and  issue  a  bond  bearing  8i  per  cent 

of  a  3  per  cent  bond.  interest  would  be  a  national  folly. 

^*With  the  whole  bonded  debt  under  the  *'The  committee  further  recommend  an  issue 

conditions  now  existing,  selling  so  nearly  on  a  of  three  hundred  millions  of  Treasury  notes, 

8  per  cent  basis,  no  other  arguments  beyond  bearing  interest  at  a  rat-e  not  to  exceed  3^  per 

this  simple  fact  seem  to  be  required  to  sustain  cent  per  annum,  redeemable  at  the  option  of 

the  belief  that  a  3  per  cent  bond  of  the  United  the  Government  after  one  year,  and  payable  in 

States  can  be  negotiated  at  par.  ten  years  irom  the  date  of  issue. 

'*  Confronted  by  this  fact,  the  Finance  Com-  ^^  It  will  be  remembered  the  bonds  are  to 

mittee  of  the  Senate  report  in  favor  of  a  8i  per  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  8i  per  cent  per 

eent  bond,  and  virtually  ask  the  Senate  to  Join  annum,   arbitrarily  fixed.    Said  bonds  have 

it  in  a  bear  crusade  upon  the  national  credit,  twenty  years  to  run,  with  the  reserved  option 

I  read  from  the  report :  to  pay  them  after  five  years,  while  the  rate  of 

interest  borne  by  the  Treasury  note  ^all  not 

that  it  might  be 

^  notes  at  a  lower  rate 

•iiin,^which  «hall"bear'  iTrteiwt"irth7  retfof'sVper  ot  interest,  notwithstanding  the  Treasury  notes 
cent  peronnam,  peyable  lemi-sanually,  redeemsble  at  have  only  ten  years  to  run,  with  the  option  to 
tha  pleasure  of  the  United  States  after  five  yean,  and  pay  them  after  one  year, 
payable  twenty  yean  from  the  date  of  Usue ;  ^d  also  tc  ^^^  ^^„  ^^  committee  set  at  defiance 
Treasury  notee  to  an  amount  not  exoeedinff  $800,000.-  „  ,  ""^'^  v?  u  v  «v"*"""  ^  «»«•»•'  uouw.v^ 
000,  in  denominations  of  $10  or  some  mulfiple  o*  thilt  f^  ^^»  ^^^^h  have  ever  governed  commerce 
■am  not  exceeding  $1,000,  either  registered  or  oonpon,  ^^  finance,  by  assuming  that  a  short  bond^ 
bearing  interwt  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  8i  per  cent  yielding  to  the  purchaser  at  the  discretion  of 
per  annuDK jpyable  Mmi-annually,  ledeemabre  at  the  the  Secretery  of  the  Treasury  at  or  under  the 
pleasore  of  the  umted  States  after  one  year,  and  paya-  -a*.^  ^*  « •  '  ^^„f  ,^_  ^-.^n'  ^^mI^i  k^  «»^^/^ 
hie  in  ten  yean  from  the  date  of  issue ;  anA  no  r^  l?^  ?'  ?*  P«'  °®JiJ  ^l  ^^ara,  could  1^  nego- 
nry  note  of  a  kss  denomination  %^^  $100  »H*ii  be  tiated  at  par,  while  the  long-term,  and  there- 
registered,  fore  better,  bond,  bearing  a  fixed  rate  of  8^  per 
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cent  per  annnm,  and  no  less,  would  not  com-  Mr.  Bajard :  "  If  m j  friend  will  permit  me, 
mand  more  than  the  par  valae."  I  will  say  to  bim  it  depends  altogether  upon 
Mr.  Bayard :  *'  Would  it  interfere  with  the  the  need  and  uses  for  which  the  money  is  de- 
Senator  if  1  should  make  an  inquiry? "  signed.  If  a  man  awaiting  some  grand  specu- 
Mr.  MoPherson :  **  Not  at  all."  lation  or  enterprise  for  which  he  has  accu- 
Mr.  Bayard :  ^*  Would  the  Senator  desire  to  mulated,  for  instance,  half  a  million  dollars, 
be  understood  as  saying  that  it  is  not  the  fact  wants  that  money  to  be  repaid  to  him  at  the 
in  financial  arrangements  that  a  bond  payable  end  of  a  year,  but  to  keep  it  useful  during  that 
punctually  and  promptly  at  a  short  date,  de-  year,  and  if  he  can  buy  the  short  bond  which 
sirable  for  a  certain  class  of  pecuniary  arrange-  is  bound  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
nients,  can  be  negotiated  at  a  lower  rate  of  in-  for  a  low  market  price,  certainly  it  is  an  in- 
terest than  a  bond  more  prolonged  as  to  its  term  ducement  to  him  to  aflSx  certainty  to  his  opera- 
of  operation,  and  thatj  per  contra^  the  bond  tionandto  borrow  the  money  for  just  the  time 
having  the  longest  term  to  run,  and  the  more  he  wants  it ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
permanent  for  reasons  connected  with  its  own  there  be  some  one  seeking  a  permanent  invest- 
nature,  is  also  negotiable  at  the  lowest  rate  of  ment  for  the  execution  of  a  long-continued 
interest,  so  that  you  have  in  this  an  illustra-  trust,  he  will  seek  that  bond  which  is  not  to  be 
tion  of  extremes  meeting?  The  short  bond,  disturbed  by  repayment  and  reinvestment  when 
upon  the  pay  ment  of  which  punctually  absolute  he  does  not  want  it.  Therefore,  the  whole 
reliance  can  be  placed,  has  its  uses  for  certain  question  is  answered.  It  depends  upon  the 
classes  of  loans  and  occupations  of  capital  objects  that  the  investor  has  in  view.  For  one 
which  do  not  attach  to  a  bond  having  a  longer  purpose  a  short  bond  is  more  valuable  to  him ; 
time  to  run ;  and  a  bond  having  the  longest  for  another  class  a  long  bond  is  more  valuable ; 
time  to  run,  offering  a  permanent  investment,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  fluctuation  that  may 
has  uses  which  enable  it  to  be  negotiated  at  a  exist  upon  the  long  bond  would  be  hurtful  to 
low  rate  of  interest  which  is  not  known  to  the  man  who  wants  to  use  his  money  but  for  a 
a  shorter  date  bond.  Have  I  made  myself  year  or  two  years,  and  the  certainty  of  repay- 
dear  ?  "  ment  of  value  at  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  to  the 
Mr.  MoPherson :  "  Certainly ;  I  understand  man  who  needs  the  short  loan  is  secured  to  him 
the  Senator."  better  by  the'  low  class  of  bonds.    Therefore 

Mr.  Bayard :  ^*  It  is  a  fact  perfectly  well  the  whole  thing  speaks  for  itself.' 

ascertained  and  understood  in  Ule  practical  Mr.  McPherson:  *'A  long  bond,  according 

dealings  of  men  accustomed  to  large  financial  to  the  admission  of  the  Senator,  will  serve  both 

operations,  that  you  exchange  in  one  case  the  purposes." 

desirability  of  a  short  loan  with  absolute  and  Mr.  Bayard :  "  No,  because  it  is  subject  to 

punctual  repayment  for  the  permanence  of  in-  fluctuation." 

vestment  with  a  long  loan,  absolutely  secure,  Mr.  McPherson :  ^'  Why  can  it  not  subserve 
but  only  ultimately  secure."  both  purposes?  Suppose  the  honorable  Sena- 
Mr.  McPherson :  **  The  absurdity  of  the  prop-  tor  to-day  wishes  to  borrow  a  million  dollars 
osition  upon  its  face  is  so  apparent  that  I  am  upon  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  4  per  cent 
really  surpriiied  that  the  Senator  confesses  be  bonds.  He  does  not  go  to  the  Government  to 
has  been  deceived  by  it  I  will  admit  the  fact  make  that  loan.  He  goes  into  the  financial 
that  a  bond  bearing  any  rate  per  cent,  even  if  centers  of  the  country ;  he  goes  to  London,  he 
it  be  1  per  cent,  can  be  used  by  speculators  in  goes  to  Wall  Street.  Those  bonds  have  a  fixed 
Wall  Street  profitably,  who  carry  over  vast  market  value  for  that  day's  transaction.  He 
sums  of  money  from  one  day  to  the  other,  and  borrows  the  money  from  the  capitalist;  he  does 
any  percentage  that  it  bears  is  an  advantage  not  borrow  it  from  the  Government." 
to  them ;  but  the  market  for  bonds  the  world  Mr.  Bayard :  **  The  Senator  is  in  erro^— " 
over  gives  the  preference  to  a  long-time  bond  Mr.  MoPherson :  "Iherefore  the  4  per  cent 
bearing  a  fixed  rate  of  interest.  If  the  honor-  or  the  8|  per  cent  bonds  have  a  value  upon 
able  Senator  will  place  the  four  hundred  mill-  which  to  loan  or  to  borrow  money,  just  the 
ion  issue  of  bonds  that  he  proposes  shall  bear  same  as  the  8  per  cent  or  the  8^  per  cent  Treas- 
8i  per  cent  interest  in  Wall  Street,  where  many  nry  note,  and  at  the  same  time  they  serve  the 
of  them  will  go,  perhaps  all  of  them,  and  in  con-  additional  purpose  of  affording  an  investment 
nection  therewith  the  $300,000,000  of  Treas-  for  those  who  desire  a  permanent  investment 
ury  notes,  with  the  option  of  the  Secretary  of  "  The  bonds  of  the  Government  are  in  active 
the  Treasury  at  any  rate  under  S|  per  cent  demand  as  investment  by  those  who  do  not 
that  he  can  negotiate  them  at,  I  wish  to  know  wish  to  participate  in  the  hazards  of  busineES 
which  of  the  securities  will  be  sought  first?  or  speculation,  but,  without  labor  or  risk,  give 
What  difference  will  it  make  to  a  financier  or  sure  return  with  absolute  security, 
capitalist  whether  it  is  a  bond  having  twenty  *'  No  other  security  can  be  compared  to  these 
years  to  rnn,  or  a  bond  having  ten  years  to  bonds.  Behind  them,  and  pledged  to  their 
run?  He  pledges  the  Government  security  for  redemption,  stand  the  whole  wealth  of  the 
a  loan,  a  call  loan  if  you  please,  and  the  quality  nation.  Taxation  can  not  reach  them,  and,  if  a 
or  value  of  the  thing  pledged  determines  the  registered  bond,  even  the  thief  may  be  disap- 
8um  the  borrower  will  receive."  pointed.    They  are  in  demand  in  all  the  money 
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centers  at  Lome  and  abroad — are  wanted  hy  prodnctive  indnfitries,  from  the  wages  or  work- 

everybody  who  prefers  a  perfectly  safe  to  a  ing  fand  of  the  comitry,  and  every  dollar  thus 

speculative  investment    Unless  war  shall  de-  taken  above  tbe  wants  of  the  Government 

mand  the  creation  of  a  new  pablio  debt,  these  economically  and  honestly  adminifttered,  is  a 

bonds  will  probably  be  the  last  the  Government  dollar  too  mnch. 

will  ever  issue,  and  as  the  demand  will  increase        '*  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  other 

everywhere  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  taxes  bearing  heavily  upon  the  shoalders  of  the 

wealth  and  popnlation,  in  like  proportion  will  people.    Faults  in  legislation  and  adrainistra- 

their  market  value  appreciate.    The  interest  tion  by  States  and  municipalities  have  been 

we  pronuse  and  pay  is  the  tax-payers^  wages,  followed  by  a  train  of  evils  which  will  require 

and  why  throw  away  one  half  per  cent  per  an-  a  degree  of  prosperity  unparalleled  in  the  past 

num  of  their  hard-earned  money  ?  to  enable  the  people  to  reform  and  repair.    Un- 

'*  For  Congress  now  to  say,  with  the  light  less  this  be  done,  and  speedily,  bankruptcy  and 

we  have,  that  the  discretion  between  a  8(  per  repudiation  will  be  the  final  result.    This  is 

cent  Treasury  note  and  one  bearing  a  less  rate  especially  true  of  some  of  the  States  of  the 

of  interest  should  be  lodged  with  the  Secretary  South,  whose  credit  is  pledged  for  tens  of  mill- 

of  the  Treasury  is  equivalent  to  discrediting  ions  of  dollars,  the  proceeds  of  which  have 

our  own  obligation,  and  virtually  foreordains  never  found  their  way  into  their  treasury  vaults 

and  establishes  the  rate  at  8^  per  cent.  or  been  applied  in  such  way  as  to  add  much  to 

"  Why,  then,  permit  our  bonds  to  be  hawked  the  general  wealth  and  prosperity.    Is  it  just,  is 

about  the  streets  subject  to  the  whim  or  ca-  it  wise,  under  circumstances  such  as  these,  and 

price  of  a  Treasury  Secretary  or  of  the  expec-  at  a  time  when  industry  at  the  South  can  not 

tant  purchasers,  none  of  whom  will  invest  m  a  pay  its  local  taxes,  to  impose  upon  the  people 

8  per  cent  bond  while  Oongress  proclaims  its  these  unnecessary  burdens  ? 
absurdity  by  fixing  a  higher  rate?  *^Our  municipal  debt  is  scarcely  less  than 

^^  In  my  oolnion,  it  is  the  duty  of  Oongress  the  national  debt,*  and  having  been  contracted 
to  fund  the  debt  at  the  lowest  possible  rate  of  to  a  laree  extent  since  the  war,  of  necessity 
interest ;  to  extend  the  time  for  the  maturity  bears  a  heavy  burden  of  interest,  and,  unlike 
of  the  bonds  to  forty  years,  so  that  posterity  the  national  Grovernment,  but  few  cities  have 
may  bear  a  share,  although  a -small  share,  of  the  financial  credit  to  refund  their  debts  at  a 
the  burdens  created  by  the  exigencies  of  the  lower  rate.  The  aggregate  sum  drawli  from 
war.  The  present  generation  has  contributed  the  people  on  account  of  interest  on  State  an<l 
in  the  tremendous  sacrifice  of  life  it  involved  municipal  debts  is  a  heavy  burden  upon  them. 
its  full  share  of  the  cost.  It  has  suffered  in  "  There  is  not  a  State  in  the  Union  in  which 
the  waate  and  destruction  always  attendant  the  legal  rate  of  interest  is  less  than  6  per  cent, 
upon  civil  war  to  an  extent  never  before  known  and  in  many  of  the  St-ates  where  money  is 
in  the  history  of  any  people.  During  the  five  most  needed  to  aid  development  10  per  cent  is 
years,  commencing  with  1878  and  ending  with  maintained  as  the  ruling  rate.  The  agricultnr- 
1878,  the  suffering  by  paralysis  in  business  in-  ist,  manufacturer,  and  miner  are  never  able  to 
dostry  from  causes  contingent  upon  the  war  borrow,  even  when  money  is  abundant,  at  less 
have  had  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  than  the  legal  rate ;  and  when  capital  is  sadly 
A  somewhat  disordered  financial  system,  to-  needed  at  the  West  and  South  to  move  the 
gether  with  outer  causes  apparently  unoon-  wheels  of  industry,  it  is  proposed  to  take  an- 
trollable,  forced  into  bankruptcy  tens  of  thou-  nually  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  millions  of  the 
sands  of  our  citizens  engaged  in  legitimate  and  working  capitd  of  the  country,  costing  for  its 
honorable  pursuits,  closed  the  doors  of  oar  use  at  least  10  per  cent  per  annum,  to  pay  a 
workshops  and  factories,  and  compelled  the  debt  which  can  be  extended  indefinitely  by  the 
honest  and  willing  laborer  to  become  a  tramp  Gx>vernment  at  8  per  cent.  This  may  pass  for 
and  seek  bread  from  door  to  door.  Notwith-  statesmanship,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  called 
standing  all  this,  we  have  paid  off  more  than  business  wisaote.  The  citizen,  as  a  member  of 
one  half  our  war  debt.  A  grateful  people,  the  national  community,  after  all  his  sacrifices 
speaking  through  their  representatives  in  Con-  in  support  of  the  national  credit,  must  pay  his 
gresB,  have  imposed  upon  the  present  genera-  own  debt  bearing  8  per  cent  interest  by  a  mort- 
tion  a  pension  list  which  in  the  aggregate  is  gage  loan  upon  his  property  or  business  bear- 
frightful,  and  the  burdens  of  which  can  not  be  ing  10  per  cent.  It  is  only  necessary  to  state 
shared  by  posterity,  because  the  pensioner  will  the  proposition  to  demonstrate  its  injustice  and 
not  be  alive  to  receive  it.  absurdity. 

^*  The  war  for  the  Union  was  fought  for  the        **  Rapid  payment  of  the  public  debt,  when 

benefit  of  all  future  generations,  and  it  would  the  Gk>vernment  can  borrow  at  the  minimum 

l)e  only  equitable  for  posterity  to  share  the  ex-  rate  while  the  citizen  is  required  to  pay  the 

pense.  maximum  rate,  is  an  evil  and  a  loss  to  the  citi- 

'^  The  money  to  pay  this  debt  must  be  drawn  zen,  whom  the  Government  is  bound  by  every 

from  the  people  by  taxation,  and  we  are  an-  consideration  consistent  with  financial  safety 

nually  making  drafts  upon  the  people  far  in  to  encourage  and  protect, 
excess  of  the  actual  needs  of  the  Government.        *'  True  financial  wisdom  requires  the  refund- 

This  surplus  war  taxation  is  taken  from  the  re-  ing  of  the  national  debt  in  very  long  bonds  at 
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a  very  low  rate  of  interest.    Believe  our  op-  a  bond  on  the  market  one  week  after  we  paai 

pressed  citizens  from  tlie  heavy  harden  of  war  the  kw  and  arrangements  are  made  to  issae 

taxes  in  tune  of  peace,  and  leave  the  working  them. 

capital  to  fructify  in  the  industries  of  the  peo-  *>I  am  opposed  to  the  whole  scheme  of  ez- 

ple.    To  this  end  I  favor  a  10-40  bond  bearing  tending  tbis  debt  of  the  country.    I  think  ^hat 

interest  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent  per  annum."  is  good  policy  for  the  father  of  a  family  is  good 

Mr.  Williams,  of  Kentucky :  *^  Mr.  President,  policy  for  the  nation.    If  1  believed  1  was  aboat 

if  we  are  to  liind  this  debt  at  all,  I  am  in  favor  to  die,  the  first  thing  I  would  do  would  be  to 

of  funding  it  at  the  lowest  possible  rate  and  at  leave  my  estate  so  that  my  children  could  get 

the  shortest  possible  time.    If  I  had  my  way,  it ;  I  would  want  to  leave  it  dear  to  my  cbil- 

I  would  do  exactly  for  the  nation  what  I  would  dren,  without  a  debt  upon  it,  without  a  mort- 

do  for  myself.    1  would  give  my  note  payable  gage  upon  it ;  and  as  a  Senator  of  the  United 

on  or  before  a  given  day,  and  before  that  day  States  legislating  for  my  posterity  and  yuur 

arrived  pay  as  much  of  it  as  I  possibly  could,  posterity  and  futare  generations,  I  would  be 

That  relates  to  the  time.    As  to  the  rate  of  glad  to  do  as  much  of  the  work  as  possible  to 

interest,  I  ain  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  whole  pay  off  the  whole  of  the  debt  while  I  Uve,  and 

of  this  debt  can  be  easily  fioated  and  kept  up  1  Iiope  to  see  it  paid,  and  I  believe  I  diall  see 

at  8  per  cent  if  we  were  to  reverse  the  option  it  paid  before  I  die.    We  shall  have  a  surplus 

to  pay  at  twelve  months  from  date.    The  na-  in   the  Treasury  of  more  than  $110,000,000 

tional  banks  could  absorb  the  whole  of  this  next  year;  we  shall  have  more  than  tiiat  the 

entire  amount ;  and  if  you  were  to  put  it  at  2  year  after,  and  in  ten  years  from  to-day,  if  the 

per  cent,  or  1  per  cent  instead  of  8^  per  cent,  same  economical  policy  is  pursued  that  is  now 

they  would  take  the  whole  of  it.  being  pursued,  we  shall  have  a  surplus  revenue 

'^  Now  give  them  8^  per  cent,  and  what  does  to  apply  upon  the  debt  of  more  than  $200,000,- 

it  amount  to  ?    It  gives  to  the  banks  80  per  000  a  year. 

cent  on  their  capital  invested.  There  is  no  *^  Therefore,  eir,  I  am  opposed  to  this  amend- 
analogy  between  the  consols  of  Great  Britain  ment  adding  one  half  per  cent  to  the  rate  of 
and  the  bonds  of  the  United  States.  Those  interest  fixed  in  the  House  bill.  Suppose  we 
consols  are  taxed  to  support  the  Qovemment ;  do  not  negotiate  this  bond,  what  harm  will 
the  bonds  of  the  United  States  are  not  taxed,  be  done?  Suppose  the  banks  refuse — but  they 
neither  the  bonds  themselves  nor  the  interest,  will  not  refuse — we  can  just  issue  Treasury 
nor  the  income  accruing  from  them.  Then  in  notes  and  pay  off  the  whole  and  take  their  cir- 
this  country  these  bonds  are  the  basis  of  the  culation,  cancel  their  bonds,  and  save  the 
circulating  medium.  A  banker  takes  $100,000  country  $400,000,000.  That  is  what  we  can 
of  bonds  to  the  Treasury  when  he  wants  to  do.  Give  to  these  bonds  and  give  to  these 
extend  the  capital  of  his  bank,  and  they  give  Treasury  certificates  tliat  you  issue  the  power 
him  $90,000  of  circulating  money  Just  as  good  of  paying  duties  at  the  custom-house,  and  they 
as  he  paid  for  the  bonds  tnemselves.  He  then  will  be  at  par  with  gold  to-morrow.  Your 
is  out  but  $10,000,  and  at  8  per  cent  it  brings  greenbacks  would  have  been  at  nar  years  ago 
him  80  per  cent  per  annum.  Does  any  man  if  you  had  made  them  receivable  at  the  cus- 
doubt  that  the  banks  will  take  all  these  bonds?  tom- house  for  public  dues.  Who  doubts  that? 
They  need  them  all ;  they  must  tdce  Uiem  all.  What  Senator  on  this  floor  doubts  that? 
They  must  take  them  at  1  per  cent  as  well  as  "I  did  not  rise  to  make  a  speech,  but  just  to 
at  8|.  Why  should  you  pay  8i  per  cent?  It  enter  my  solemn  protest  agamst  the  impend- 
is  a  bonus  to  the  banks ;  it  is  a  bounty  to  the  ing  amendment.  I  will  vote  against  this  in- 
capital  of  the  country.  Gentlemen  may  talk  crease  of  the  interest.  I  will  vote  for  the  bill 
about  subsidies  and  bounties,  but  here  is  a  sub-  as  it  came  from  the  House.  I  may  have  aome- 
sidy  or  a  bounty  that  we  are  proposing  to  the  thing  to  say  upon  another  amendment  as  to  the 
moneyed  interests  of  the  country.  Why,  sir,  fifth  section,  but  I  care  not  to  say  more  on  this 
there  is  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone  capital  now.  I  am  for  the  shortest  time  and  the  low- 
enough  to  absorb  this  $650,000,000.  There  is  a  est  possible  rate  of  interest  suggested,  because 
demand  around  the  bourse  in  New  York  for  I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  not  only  from  my  own 
cash  every  day  absolutely  sufiicient  to  absorb  opinion  and  judgment,  but  from  that  of  the 
the  whole  of  this  $650,000,000  if  the  banks  do  ablest  bankers  in  the  United  States,  that  these 
not  take  a  dollar  of  it  Does  any  man  doubt  bonds  will  be  greatly  sought  after  and  caught 
that  ?  Why,  look  at  the  clearances  every  week  up  in  less  than  a  fortnight  after  we  shall  have 
in  New  York  at  the  clearing-houses;  in  a  sin-  passed  this  bill." 

gle  week  they  amount  to  more  than  the  whole  Mr.  Voorhees,  of  Indiana :  *^  Mr.  President, 

of  the  bonds  that  we  propose  to  put  on  the  it  was  not  my  purpose  until  a  few  hours  ago  to 

market    Oan  they  have  any  better  security  take  part  in  this  debate.    It  has  been,  and  still 

for  the  short  loans  that  they  need  for  their  is,  my  intention  to  assist  in  making  as  good  a 

speculationn,  for  use  at  the  exchanges,  for  the  funding  bill  as  possible,  with  as  much  benefit 

purchase  and  sale  of  stocks,  than  these  bonds?  and  as  little  evil  to  the  people  in  it  as  can  be 

And  oan  yon  doubt  that  they  will  be  readily  procured  in  such  a  measure.    Whether  I  shall 

taken  in  a  week  ?    My  word  for  it,  they  will  all  finally  vote  for  it  or  not  will  depend  upon  its 

be  taken  in  a  single  week.    There  wiU  not  be  condition  when  a  vote  is  reached  upon  its  paa- 
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sage,  after  all  ameDdraents  have  been  oonrid-  tion.    No  act  of  Oongress,  however,  has  ever 

ered.    A  low  rate  of  intere8t  on  bonds  of  brief  given  greater  satisfaction  to  the  masses,  irre- 

daration,  with  no  discrimination  in  £Etvor  of  speotive  of  party,  their  only  regret  being  that 

national  banks,  will,  in  m j  judgment,  make  it  did  not  go  far  enough ;  that  it  did  not  place 

the  best  funding  law  attainable.  the  coinage  of  silver  on  the  same  free  and  un« 

*'The  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  limited  basis  with  gold.  In  my  judgment,  this 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Oooke],  together  with  some  defect  of  the  law  will  be  cured  at  no  distant 
tilings  which  have  fallen  from  other  Senators,  day.  But  the  work  of  financial  reform  in  1878 
have  induced  me  to  change  my  purpose  of  re-  did  not  stop  with  the  restoration  of  silver 
maining  silent.  The  amendment  of  the  Sen*  money.  By  the  act  of  May  81,  1878,  the 
ator  from  Texas  relates  to  a  subject  of  great  further  destruction  and  contraction  of  green- 
importance  to  tlie  American  people.  Its  ob-  backs  was  prohibited.  They  were  recognized 
jeot,  if  I  understand  it  correctly,  is  to  protect  by  this  legislation  as  a  permanent  part  of  our 
the  greenback  currency  now  in  circulation  currency.  They  were  no  longer  left  to  the 
from  possible  destruction  under  the  operations  caprice  or  interested  motives  of  their  enemies, 
of  the  pending  bill.  With  that  object,  it  is  The  business  world  took  notice  of  this  fact, 
perhaps  needless  for  me  to  say,  I  deeply  and  and  their  credit  rose  at  once.  Under  the  ap- 
eamestly  sympathize,  and  I  embrace  the  op-  prehension  of  being  compelled  to  do  so  by 
portunity  presented  by  that  wholesome  amend-  law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  agreed  to 
ment  to  express  my  views  of  its  propriety  and  receive  them  in  payment  of  customs  duties  on 
necesnty.  imports,  and  they  immediately  took  their  place 

^*  Sir,  it  is  now  something  more  than  a  year  in  the  money  markets  at  par  with  gold.  On 
since  a  needless,  uncalled-for,  and  alarming  this  fact  is  based  the  claim  that  specie  pay- 
financial  agitation  sprang  up,  instigated  by  ments  have  been  resumed.  I  am  glad  to  know 
associated  bankers  and  capitalists,  in  favor  of  that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Bayai^] 
the  wholesale  destruction  of  the  entire  legal-  looks  upon  this  claim  of  specie  resumption  as 
tender  note  or  greenback  carrency  of  this  I  do,  for  it  is  a  pleasure  to  concur  with  him 
country.  The  systematic  efforts  made  in  the  whenever  I  can.  In  the  opening  sentences  of 
same  interest  to  force  a  resumption  of  specie  his  speech  of  January  27,  1880,  he  says  there 
payments  on  a  gold  basis  alone  are  fresh  in  is  no  actual  resumption  of  specie  payments  at 
the  minds  of  alL  By  the  act  of  1878  silver  this  time,  and,  after  describing  the  present 
was  destroyed  as  money,  and  by  the  act  of  law  on  that  subject,  he  declares  that  ^  to  re- 
1875  provision  was  made  for  the  retirement  sume  by  such  a  delusive  process  is  as  idle  as  to 
and  destruction  of  legal-tender  notes  until  they  bail  water  with  a  sieve.' 
were  contracted  within  the  reach  of  a  gold  ba-  ^*  It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  describe 
sis  for  the  purposes  of  redemption.  This  policy  more  forcibly  a  foolish  effort  to  do  an  impos- 
was  the  most  baneful  and  truly  infernal  one  sible  thing.  That  Senator,  I  am  sure,  will 
ever  inflicted  upon  tbe  people  of  this  country,  therefore  agree  with  me  that  the  revival  of 
The  memory  of  it  starts  afresh  the  curses  of  its  business  throughout  the  country  is  not  in  any 
victims.  It  destroyed  all  values  both  of  prop*  respect  due  to  the  so-called  resumption  of 
erty  and  labor.  It  bankrupted  millions  of  specie  payments,  when  in  point  of  fact  such 
honest  people,  deprived  laboring  men  and  a  resumption  has  not  taken  place  at  all.  In 
women  of  a  chance  to  earn  bread,  drove  thou-  my  judgment  the  legislation  of  1878,  legalizing 
sands  and  tens  of  thousands  to  vice  and  crime,  silver  money  and  protecting  the  greenback 
filled  tbe  prisons  with  despairing  inmates,  and  currency  from  further  destruction  and  con- 
stained  the  earth  with  the  blood  of  suicide  and  seqn^it  contraction,  did  more  than  all  other 
murder.  This  is  the  true  record  of  the  years  causes  combined  to  restore  confidence  in  busi- 
between  1878  and  1878.  The  patience  of  the  ness  circles  and  to  bring  about  whatever  de- 
people  at  last  gave  way.  They  turned  up<m  gree  of  prosperity  we  have  since  eigoyed.  We 
this  accursed  policy  of  destroying  money,  the  have  had  bountiful  harvests,  it  is  true,  but 
measure  of  all  values,  and  broke  it  down.  The  without  financial  stability,  and  without  oonfi- 
year  1878  is  one  long  to  be  remembered  by  the  dence  in  the  quality  and  amount  of  money 
laboring  people  of  tliis  country.  In  that  year  regulated  by  law,  no  favorable  change  would 
ttiey  gained  the  only  victories  they  have  had  have  occurred.  The  I^esident  of  the  United 
on  the  financial  question  since  the  Republican  States,  however,  at  the  opening  of  Congress  in 
party  came  into  power,  nearly  twenty  years  December,  1879,  and  again  at  the  opening  of 
ago.  On  the  28th  day  of  February,  1878,  the  the  present  session,  asked  us  to  undo  all  we 
Ck>ngre88  of  the  United  States,  by  an  over-  have  done  on  this  great  subject.  In  his  an- 
whelmiog  vote  over  the  veto  of  the  President,  nual  message  of  December  last  he  strongly 
restored  the  old  American  silver  dollar  to  urges  Congress  to  authorize  the  Secret-ary  of 
coinage  and  circulation.  the  Treasury  to  suspend  the  coinage  of  the 

^*  The  struggle  here  was  protracted  and  de-  silver  dollar  of  412^  grains ;   and  then  with 

termiiied.    The  advocates  of  the  gold  basis,  the  daring  hardihood  he  recommends  the  retire- 

monometallists,  the  adherents  of  silver  demone-  ment  from  circulation  of  the  entire  volume  of 

tization,  filled  the  country  with  predictions  of  legal -tender  notes,  commonly  called  green* 

ilie  evils  which  would  fiow  from  its  restora-  backs. 
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*'  Sir,  this  is  a  tremendons  issae.    It  is  the  jostioe  by  the  Federal  GoTeroment  on  other 

boldest  attempt  at  outrage  on  the  people,  as  it  sabjeota.    Each  has  a  limited  sphere  of  soyer- 

seems  to  me,  in  the  whole  range  of  our  flnan-  eigntj  bejond  which  it  can  not  go.    Each  has 

oial  history.    It  is  not  equaled  even  by  the  prescribed  bounds,  and  there  must  stop.    But 

act  of  March,  1869;  for  while  that  act  plun-  with  the  people,  back  of  all  Federal  and  State 

ders  the  tax-payers  of  hundreds  of  millions  governments,  is  lodged  the  supreme,  absolute, 

they  never  agreed  to  pay,  yet  its  grasp  at  and  unlimited  authority  from  which  emanate 

power  was  not  so  great  as  we  are  now  con-  all  constitutions,  laws,  and  policies.    They  can 

fronted  with.    This  demand  upon  us  to  destroy  bind  and  they  can  loosen.     They  made  the 

at  one  fell  blow  nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty  government  of  the  States,  and  they  made  the 

millions  of  the  debt-paying  money  now  in  use  Federal  Government    Chief-Justice  MarshaJl, 

comes  as  that  of  the  President,  but  it  is  not  the  master  mind  of  American  jurisprudence,  in 

merely  his.    It  is  the  demand  of  more  than  deciding  the  case  of  McCulloch  «.  The  State 

two  thousand  uationid  banks  organized  as  the  of  Maryland,  says: 

National  Bank  Association,  that  Congress  shall  4*  The  Government  of  the  Union,  then  (whatever 
abandon  to  them  the  absolute  control  of  every  niay  be  the  influence  of  this  fact  on  tlie  caae),  is  era- 
feature  of  our  financial  system.  The  President  ^haticalhr  and  truly  a  Government  of  the  people.  In 
in  his  message  simply  speaks  for  them  when  he  *®™^  "^^  "^  subatance  it  emanates  lYom  them.  Its 
.ttempto  to  excite  iistrust  against  United  State.  §2^^  ^S'tgrMr'SSSj  ^^""^  """^ 
notes  made  by  law  a  legal  tender.  It  is  evident 

they  think  no  money  should  reach  the  people  ''The  greiit  purposes  for  which  the  people 

except  through  their  own  agency.     If  the  created  the  Government  of  the  Union  are  also 

greenback  currency  was  swept  from  existence  specifically  declared.     In  the  decision   just 

the  banks  would  have  the  financial  field  to  cited,  Chief-Justice  Marshall  again  says : 

themselves,  and  their  currency,  with  its  profits  "  The  Government  proceeds  direct! v  fh>m  the  peo- 

to  them  and  its  expense  to  the  people,  would  Pl«»  ?  ordained  and  e8t«Wiah«i  in  the  name  of  the 

»w^n   fill  fi»^  ^\.>^J^  ^f  4-i>«4>  »i«:Jrk  t^A  vi:^..,.  reoplo,  and  18  declared  to  be  ordained  m  order  to  form 

soon  fill  the  place  of  that  which  had  disap-  {^  ^^^^^      f^^  ^      establish  justice,  insure  domee^ 

pearecL     Ihis  is  the  vast  stake  for  which  the  tic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  detcnae,  pro- 

money  power  now  plays.     It  involves  not  only  mote  the  general  welfiftre,  and  secure  the  blesalugs  of 

millions,  but  power.    It  involves  the  abdica-  liberty  to  ourBelves  and  our  posterity. 

tion  by  Congress  of  all  its  powers  over  the  **With  these  purposes  in  view— purposes  as 

currency  and  the  surrender  of  the  whole  sub-  beneficent,  as  vast,  far-reaching,  and  glorious 

ject  to  a  moneyed  autocracy  before  which  gg  ever  sustained  the  hopes  of  the  human  race 

every  interest  and  every  department  of  this  —did  the  framers  of  that  sacred  instrument, 

Government  will  be  powerless.  the  Constitution,  make  a  close  and  narrow 

"  Such  corporation  wealth  and  far-reaching  limitation  of  the  means  by  which  to  carry 

financial  dominion  as  that  to  which  the  Na-  them  out?    We  have  heard  much,  thrQughout 

tional  Banking  Association  now  aspires  have  all  our  history,  of  strict  oonstmctioniste  of  the 

hardly  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Constitution.    I  hope  and  believe  that  I  be- 

Is  it  not  time  to  look  to  the  terms  and  the  long  to  that  party.    I  am  in  favor,  however, 

Erinciples   of  the   Constitution?     In    whose  of  strictly  construing  the  Constitution  for  the 

ands  does  that  instrument  place  the  power  accompluihmentof  the  great  and  declared  ends 

to  create  a  circulating  medium  for  the  use  of  of  Government,  rather  than  for  their  defeat 

the  people  ?    We  constantly  hear  about  the  i  believe  the  power  to  carry  out  and  establish 

duty  of  driving  the  financial  question  out  of  these  ends  is  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the 

Congress.    To  read  from  day  t©  day  the  or-  Government  of  the  United  States.    By  the  last 

gana  of  the  banks,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  clause  of  section  8  of  the  first  article  of  the 

usurpation  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  consider  Constitution  it  is  declared  that  Congress  shall 

the  question  at  all.     From  them  it  would  ap-    have  power 

pear  that  the  Federal  Government  was  entirely  u  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 

mcompetent  to  endow  its  paper  currency  with  proper  for  carrying   into   execution  the  foregoing 

debt-paying  functions.     Sucn,   too,   I  under-  }>owerB,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Gonstitu- 

stand  to  be  the  position  of  the  able  chairman  ^^^^  *»  ^«  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in 

of  the  Finance  Committee  of  this  body.  ^y  department  or  officer  thereof. 

'^  Let  us  examine  briefly  and  see  whether  the  ^*  That  is  a  broad  and  sweeping  provision, 

founders  of  this  Government  did  in  fact  fetter  and  it  has  been  held  to  bestow  a  wide  discre- 

its  hands  and  cripple  its  powers  to  the  extent  tion  upon  Congress  in  the  selection  of  the 

claimed.    In  all  governments  among  men  sov-  necessary  and  proper  means  with  which  to 

ereign  power  is  lodged  somewhere.    There  is  execute  the  powers  of  the  Government  and  to 

always  a  place  beyond  which  you  can  go  no  fulfill  the  purposes  of  its  creation.    The  de* 

farther.     In  the  words  of  William  Pitt,  in  the  cision  of  the  present  Supreme  Court  of  the 

House  of  Commons,  in  1799:  "In  every  gov-  United  States,  in  12  Wallace,  holding  the  laws 

emment  there  must  reside  somewhere  a  su-  creating  legal-tender  notes  to  be  constitntional 

Sreme,  absolute,  and    unlimited   authority.*'  on  the  ground  that  such  a  currency  was  neoes- 

overeignty  is  rightfully  claimed  on  some  sub-  sary  for  the  preservation  of  the  Government, 

jects  by  the  States  of  this  Union,  and  with  equal  has  been  harshly  criticised.   The  Senator  from 
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Delaware,  in  his  speech  of  more  than  a  year  ally  coined  is  excluded.    But  those  who  take 

agO|  saw  proper  to  say :  this  position,  and  urge  a  technical  constmction, 

^*  Nor  do  I  care  now  to  recite  the  sad  history  of  the  can  not  themselves  adhere  to  the  term  '  coin  * 

overthrow  of  one  of  the  meet  deliberate  deoiBioiis  ever  without  giving  it  an  explanation  which  does 

reached   by  the  Supreme  Court,  Moompliahed  ao  not  appear  in  the  Constitution.    The  Oonsti- 

fipeedily  by  the  active  interference  and  power  of  Prosi-  tntinn  5o«i  nnt  snAak  of  tha  <\niniuFA  of  ffolcl  or 

dSntGrant  and  Mr.  Hoar,  his  Attorney-General,  by  jH^f  °  ^^,  ti„5^  ™if  al-  m  oTha  5^5«^ 

the  change  not  in  the  opinion  but  in  the  permmf^  of  ?!▼«»••  .  -^11  >inda  of  metols  may  be  corned, 

the  tribunal,  and  an  increase  in  its  numbers.  .  .  .  Iron,  zinc,  lead,  and  all  other  metallic  sub-. 

On  May  1, 1871,  this  decision  was  overruled  by  the  stances  might  be  used  to  comply  with  the  mere 

reconstructed  court  by  a  vote  of  6  to  i,  and  their  judc-  verbal  phrase  of  the  Constitution.     Nor  does 

l!Sl  SeSiSl           ""                       "^  *^«  Constitution  expressly  authorize  Congress 

^    '  to  declare  any  kind  of  money,  even  gold  and 

"  Sir,  the  Senator  might  have  spared  the  silver,  a  legal  tender.    These  facts  show  that 

Supreme  Court  his  grave  censure.   Every  prin-  in  order  to  restrict  the  term  *coin'  to  the 

ciple  of  law  as  to  the  power  of  Con^rress  found  precious  metals,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  ap« 

in  12  WaUace,  upholding  the  constitutionality  ply  to  all  metals,  and  in  order  to  give  Congress 

of  the  legal-tender  acts  of  1862  and  1868,  is  to  the  power  to  declare  them  a  le^  tender,  we 

be  found  in  4  Wheaton,  in  the  case  of  McOuI-  have  to  go  outside  of  the  express  words  or  the 

loch  w.  The  State  of  Maryland,  enunciated  by  Constitution  to  obtain  its  meaning. 

Chief-Justice  Marshall  in  1819,  now  more  than  »« Nobody  questions  that  so  far  as  the  coin- 

mxty  years  ago.  age  of  metal  money  is  concerned  no  other  sub- 

^  All  there  is  of  the  quertion  of  power  is  stances  except  gold  and  silver  can  be  coined, 

sUted  on  page  421  of  4  Wheaton :  and  yet  the  Constitution  does  not  say  so.   No- 

» We  admit—  body  questions  that  Congress  can  make  gold 

**Say8  Chief-Justice  Marshall —  and  silver  a  legal  tender,  and  yet  the  Constitu- 

**  M  all  must  admit,  that  the  powen  of  the  Govern-  ^on  is  silent  on  that  point    If,  therefore,  so 

meat  are  limited,  and  that  its  limits  are  not  to  be  much  of  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  ques- 

tnnaoended.    But  we  think  the  sound  construction  tion  of  money,  on  points  where  there  has  never 

of  the  Constitution  must  allow  to  the  national  L^gia-  v^„  a„v  diannfcA.  ia  dArived  from  tnferenAM 

latoiB  that  discretion,  with  roRpect  to  tho  moanTby  f^J?  ^^  7  J^^J^n^T^.fZ;!^^^ 

which  the  poweni  it  cJnfow  aro  tobo  carried  into  exe-  annng  o^t  of  the  Constitution,  rather  than 

cation,  which  will  enable  that  body  to  perform  the  from  expressions  to  be  found  m  it,  might  we 

hi^  duties  assigned  to  it  in  the  manner  most  bene-  not  with  safety  apply  the  same  rule  to  the 

iaal  to  the  people.    I^t  the  end  be  l^timiOe,  let  it  matter  that  is  in  controversy  ?    I  do  not  be- 

iThSJ'ri^P^P^f^Jh^^^^  }|e7  that  the  power  of  Congre«i  b  exhausted 

that  end,  whiSh  in  not  prohibited,  but  consiit  with  ^7  the  mere  coinage  of  metallic  money.    Let 

the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  are  constitu-  it  be  understood  that  all  money  is  created  by 

tional.  law,  and  that  aU  power  to  declare  what  shadl 

**  Undsr  the  doctrine  here  laid  down,  the  be  money  is  vested  in  Congress.    The  Supreme 

issue  of  legal-tender  notes  in  1862  and  1868  Court  of  the  United  States  says : 

was  left  by  the  Constitution  to  the  discretion  ^^  if  the  power  to  dedaro  what  is  money  is  not  hi 

of  Congress,  to  be  decided  by  that  body  in  Congress,  it  is  annihilated. 

r^^4  ""13  t*> V^ots  then  before  it.    This  rol-  „  j^  ^  expressly  taken  away  from  the  States. 

ing  indeed  makes  the  power  of  Congress  de-  g^^j^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  f^  ^j^l^  ^^  ^^e  Constitu- 

^*STK°*n3l"'*i!''''''f^'^SflAo      A   ia«o  tion  provides  that- 

'*The  Government  in  1862  and  1868  was  '^ 

striving  to  maintain  its  own  existence.     Was  "No  Steto  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  slliMioe,  or 

that  end  legitimate  and  within  the  scope  of  the  SrutTyTlmTb^Se^tT^SS^^^^ 

Constitution  I     it  nad  to  support  great  armies  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts; 

in  the  field  and  equip  fleets  on  the  ocean  to  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  «cj>oi</i3M2o  law,  or  law  im- 

iofure  self-preservation.    Was  the  legal-tender  PJ^,.*^®  obligation  of  contraote,  or  grant  any  titie 

note  currency  an  appropriate  means  of  assist-  o'noDuity. 

ance  for  that  purpose?    Was  it  adapted  to  the  "  This  is  a  sweeping  prohibition  of  the  exer- 

service  it  was  expected  to  perform?     Was  it  a  cise  of  power  by  the  States.     It  is  a  total 

necessary  and  proper  means  to  a  legitimate  negative,  and,  taken  in  connection  with  the 

end?    If  so,  it  was  a  constitutional  currency  affirmative  grant  of  power  on  this  subject,  it 

unless  prohibited  by  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  demonstrates  Uie  original  purpose  to  confer 

the  Constitution.     It  is  not  pretended  that  upon  Congress  a  full  and  complete  power  over 

such  a  prohibition  exists  in  terms.    Is  it  pro-  the  currency  of  the  people.    There  is  one  feat- 

hibited  by  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  or  by  ure  in  this  prohibitory  clause  of  the  Constitu- 

any  implication  arising  out  of  any  of  its  pro-  tion  more  suggestive  than  any  other.     The 

visions?    We  are  all  familiar  with  tiie  argu-  power  to  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  a 

ment  on  this  point.    Because  the  Constitution  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts  is  expressly 

gives  to  Congress  the  power  *  to  coin  money  denied  to  the  States,  but  not  to  Congressw    The 

and  regulate  the  value  thereof  and  of  foreign  subject  was  before  the  minds  of  the  framers  of 

corns  *  it  is  insisted  that  the  power  to  make  the  Constitution ;  they  considered  it ;  and  the 

money  out  of  anything  that  can  not  be  acta-  fact  that  they  denied  to  the  States,  in  express 

VOU  XXL— 11    A 
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words,  the  power  to  make  paper  money  a  defines  the  matenal  to  be  ooined  aa  metal,  are  oom- 

legal  tender,  and  were  ^Udly  ailent.  as  to  the  P^^^MSl^  ^h^^SS^^tS  fc^folS^S 

power  of  Congress  on  that  subject,  is  a  strong  ^j^^  £^  „.-  ^  ^^^^  or  preacribe  that  the  legal 

implication  id  favor  of  that  power  in  Congress,  yaloe  of  the  metala  when  coined  shall  correspond  at 

This  implication  is  greatly  strengthened,  too,  all  with  their  intrinaic  value  in  the  market,  nor  doee 

when  we  reflect  that  the  power  of  Comrress  to  it  even  affirm  Uiat  Conffress  may  declare  anything  to 

make  gold  and  silver  a  legal  tender  in  pay-  J^^J^u**^^*"*  ^"^l  ""^  Pf^™*?'  of  debts.    (5>n- 

"  "  o.  J  CT  '  "",""   "  icftiM  i«3u%*ci   lu  yaj  fesscdly  the  power  to  regulate  the  value  of  money 

ment  ot  debts  is  also  an  implied  power,  and  coined,  and  or  foreign  corns,  is  not  exhausted  by  the 

not  an  express  grant.    If  it  was  the  intention  first  regulation.    More  than  once  in  our  histoiy  has 

of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  that  Con-  the  r^ulation  been  changed  without  any  denial  of  the 

gross  should  not  have  the  power  to  make  any-  P^wer  of  ConffreMto  change  It,  and  it  seenw  to  have 

?k;««  »»«♦  ♦Ua  ...^^;^«.  ».if .1.  «  i..«-i  4^^^A^^  heen  left  to  Congreas  to  detennme  alike  what  metal 

tbmg  but  the  precious  metals  a  legal  tender,  ^jj^jj  ^e  ooinedTits  purity,  and  how  far  its  statutory 

how   easily,    how   certainly,   how   inevitably  value  as  money  ahaU  correspond  iVom  time  to  time 

would  they  have  inserted  such  a  provision  with  the  market  value  of  the  same  metal  aa  buUicm. 

when  they  were  treating  of  that  very  question  I  Ho^»  th«i,  can  the  grant  of  a  power  to  coin  money 

Wonld  they  have  need  express  liu.ga.ge  in  SJeiSSS/^ult^'JST^iS.'Srti'Sfst:^ 
order  to  deprive  the  States  of  this  power,  of  all  power  over  fiie  currency,  be  regarded  as  implied 
while  Congress,  to  whom  every  vestige  of  prohibition  to  Congreas  against  declaring  Treasury 
power  over  money  was  transferred,  was  left  notes  a  legal  tender,  if  such  declaration  is  appropriate 
untrammeled,  unless  it  was  their  design  to  per-  •^^  ^^  to  carrying  into  execution  the  admitted 
mit  Confess  a  discretion  on  the  subject?  If  ^""^  ^^*^^  Government! 
it  is  said  that  this  is  a  Governmeut  of  dele-  ^*  But  it  has  been  strenuously  insisted  on  this 
gated  powers,  and  that  while  the  power  to  floor  that  the  obligation  of  contracts  was  im- 
make  anything  but  gold  and  alver  a  legal  ten-  paired  by  tihe  passage  of  the  legal  tender  acts, 
der  was  prohibited  to  the  States,  yet  it  was  as  they  are  known,  of  1862  and  1868.  Even  if 
not  delegated  to  the  United  States,  the  answer  this  position  could  be  sustained,  it  is  not  clear 
is,  that  neither  was  the  power  to  make  gold  that  it  would  render  them  unconstitutional, 
and  silver  a  legal  tender  expressly  delegated  to  The  States  are  prohibited  from  making  any 
the  United  States.  So  that  if  by  reason  of  its  *  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.^ 
full  general  control  of  the  question  of  money  Is  that  true,  however,  as  to  Congress?  We 
Congress  derives  a  power,  unexpressed  in  the  do  not  find  it  so  in  the  language  of  the  Con- 
Constitution,  to  declare  what  shall  be  a  legal  stitution ;  neither  do  we  find  it  in  the  practices 
tender  in  the  payment  of  debts,  what  is  there  of  the  Government  What  is  a  general  bank- 
to  confine  it  merely  to  the  precious  metals?  rupt  law  except  a  provision  by  which  con- 
On  this  point  the  reasoning  of  the  Supreme  tracts  may  not  only  be  impaired  but  abrogated, 
Court,  to  my  mind,  is  just  and  unanswerable,  totally  destroyed?  A  bankrupt  law  applies  to 
It  is  found  on  page  546  of  12  Wallace,  and  is  all  contracts,  past  and  future,  and  provides 
as  follows :  legal  methods  for  their  entire  obliteration.  It 
*'  Why,  then,  it  may  be  aaked,  if  the  design  was  to  may  be  said  that  the  power  is  expressly  granted 
prohibit  to  the  new  '(Government,  as  well  aa  to  the  in  the  fourth  clause  of  section  8,  Article  I  of 
Btatgs,  that  general  power  over  the  curr^<sy  which  ^he  Constitution  to  enact  a  general  bankrupt 
the  States  bad  when  the  Constitution  waa  framed,  waa  i^^  »pk«4  ;«  ♦«.,« .  !*«♦  if  n^^i^m^i,  ;<>  «x-«j.;k;«- 
suoh  denhil  not  exprossly  extended  to  the  uew  feov-  ^^'  That  is  true ;  but  if  Congress  is  prohibit- 
emmont  aa  it  was  to  the  States?  In  view  of  this  it  ed  from  impairing,  under  any  circumstances, 
miffht  be  argued  with  much  force  that  when  it  is  con-  the  validity  of  contracts,  how  can  two  such 
sirred  in  what  brief  and  comprohonsive  terms  the  antagonistic  principles  stand  together  in  the 
Constitution  speaks,  how  sensible  its  fhuners  must  -umT  infttrnm^nt  ?  Conffreaa  can  dedare  war 
have  been  thaTemeigencies  might  arise  when  the  f*?®  mstmmeni  f  congress  can  aeciare  war, 
predous  metala  (then  more  scares  than  now)  might  before  whose  blasts  contracts  are  withered  and 
prove  hiadequate  to  the  nooesaities  of  the  Govern-  blown  away.  Congress  can  pass  non-inter- 
raentj  and  the  demanda  of  the  people ;  when  it  is  re-  course  acts,  and  enforce  embargoes  by  which 
membered  that  paper  money  was  ahnost  exclusively  contracts  may  be  hindered,  impaired,  and  an- 
in  use  m  the  States  as  the  medium  of  exohanfle,  and  ^^n^j  tj„4.  f  «.«.  »ai.«  ^o*  im^wJ^ i^Awni4^i*%tm  4-ka4> 
when  the  great  evil  sought  to  be  remediedwai  the  "^^^  ,^°*  ]  «™  ^^^  *^»f  ^^^  admitting  that 
want  of  uniformity  in  the  current  value  of  money,  it  the  legal-tender  acts  do  impair  the  obligation 
might  be  argued,  we  say,  that  Uie  gift  of  power  to  of  contracts,  whatever  the  power  of  Congress 
coin  money  and  regulate  the  value  thereof  was  under-  may  be  on  that  subject.     The  argument  on 

which  they  surrendered.     Such  a  construction,  it  <»„  contracts  made  prior  to  February,  1862. 

might  be  said,  would  be  in  close  analogy  to  the  mode  All  contracts  made  since  the  passage  of  the 

of  oonstruinc;  other  substantive  powore  gnmtod  to  first  legal-tender  act  have   been  made  with 

Congress.    They  have  never  been  oonstni^  Uterally,  reference  to  the  existence  of  the  legal-tender 

and  the  Government  could  not  exist  if  tliey  were.  _ _|.-  -»„«-.^-.«-, 

Thus  the  power  to  cany  on  war  is  conferred  by  the  note  currency. 

power  to  declare  war.  The  whole  system  of  the  trans-  *'  The  complaint  in  regard  to  contracts  pnor 

portation  of  the  mails  is  built  upon  the  power  to  es-  to  February,  1862,  is  that  a  man  who  owed  a 

tablish  post-oflloes  and  post-roads.    The  power  to  debt  at  that  time  might  afterward  pay  it  in 

S?l^^r~o?S:'^'^eX'^foit'Sf^lS'a  lee«l-tender  notes,  or  greenb«ks^«  they  are 

Uteraiy  construction  of  the  phnwe  'to  coin  money  popularly  styled,  and  that  bis  creditor  had  to 

and  regulate  the  value  thereof,'  while  lusisting  that  it  take  them.    Was  this  an  impairment  of  an  or- 
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dinary  coDtraot  to  pay  money,  in  wbioh  there  their  legal  value,  thej  oould  no  more  have  paid  a  debt 
was  no  mention  of  any  apeciol  kind  of  money,  ^^^^^''^S?  bullion,  or  cotton,  or  wheat  Every 
and  in  the  discharge  V  which  both  nartif  S^.I^A'^^^Siul"^^^^^^^^^ 
amply  contemplated  tne  use  of  the  lawial  ment  over  thtf  currency,  whatever  that  power  oiay  be, 
money  of  the  ooantry  ?  I  say  it  was  not.  and  the  obligation  of  the  parties  in  therefore  aseumea 
Namerons  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Oonrt  of  ^'h  reference  to  that  power. 
our  own  country,  and  of  the  highest  courts  of  all  "Id  the  discussion  of  this  great  question,  how- 
other  civilized  countries,  might  be  dted  to  show  ever,  we  have  always  heard  much  stress  laid 
that  *  the  obligation  of  a  contract  to  pay  money  on  what  have  been  termed  the.'  war  powers ' 
is  to  pay  that  which  the  law  shall  recognize  ©f  the  Constitution.  There  are  those  who, 
as  money  when  the  payment  is  to  be  made.*  while  admitting  that  Congress  has  the  power 
Every  contract  is  made  subject  to  the  power  to  make  legal-tender  notes,  still  insist  that  such 
of  the  OoTemment  to  enact  new  laws  and  to  power  only  exists  during  war.  They  hold  that 
repeal  old  ones.  All  human  conduct  is  gov-  a  state  of  war  gives  rise  to  a  power  in  the  Con- 
emed  by  the  same  rule.  We  all  take  the  risk  stitution,  and  confers  it  upon  Congress,  over 
of  not  only  what  the  law  now  is,  but  of  what  the  currency  of  the  country,  which  has  no  ex- 
It  hereafter  may  be.  This  is  a  risk  which  istenoe  in  time  of  peace.  It  is  certainly  true 
every  citizen  shares  at  every  step  and  on  every  that  great  war  powers  belong  to  this  Govern- 
conceivable  subject  The  legal-tender  acts  are  ment  But  is  the  power  on  the  part  of  Con- 
not  the  only  financial  hazards  the  American  gress  to  create  a  legal-tender  note  circulation 
people  have  encountered  in  the  way  of  a  for  the  people  one  of  them  f  That  is  the  pkin 
change  of  laws.  The  acts  of  Congress  regu-  question.  The  powers  of  Congress  on  the  sub- 
lating  the  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  have  been  ject  of  war  are  specifically  named  in  the  Con- 
repeatedly  altered  and  amended.  The  number  stitution.  It  may  be  profitable  to  read  them. 
of  grains  of  gold  in  the  gold  eagle  was  reduced  <, »    ^   , 

6  per  cent  i«  1834,  withoot  ch«jgin.  if  legal,  pZ»  *1^«Jir°«^iSg°'rp3'  o^lJS 

tender  value.    The  same  thing  has  been  done  gj^d  water- 

more  than  ouoe  with  silver  coin,  and  it  has  '' To  nise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appropriation 

never  been  contended  that  such  legislation  im-  of  money  to  that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than 

paired  the  obligation  of  contracts.    The  posi-  ^^uJ®*"'^^^.     dnmi  tw 

tion  assnmed  by  the  Supreme  Oourt  on  this  « To  SLruSfo^^oSv^SSit  and  regulation 

point  IS  the  only  one  which  can  be  npheld.    It  of  the  land  and  naval  foroea ; 

is  stated  on  page  648  of  19  Wallace,  as  follows :  "  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute 

« It  is  true  that  under  the  acts  a  debtor,  who  be-  ^f  t^S^  ^""^  '"^^""  insurrection,  and  re- 

eame  such  before  they  were  passed,  may  diaoharge  "Vt  t«  vS^i*  «..  r^m^^xji^^  ..».t..»  -«j  ^:.^»it«- 

his  debt  with  the  notii  authorized  by  thii,  and  tfie  .  "  ^^  Pi^^^S^iX^S^;n1^^;^^ 

creditor  is  compelled  to  receive  such  notes  in 'dischaiKe  2»  >^  ni^nW  J  In^t k!^^ 

fiut  whether  the  obligation  of  the  ooS-  S..^yJ?JJl??*??^>o.^A'!?:!^^             .P?'^^ 

by  weakened  can  be  de 

ing  what  was  the  contn 

.»  .*i»  ■!»»  »  Jutvto  pay  gold,  or  silvek,  w  «■«  j^iuu  bv  ComrMfi*. 

of  money  reoognued  by  law  at  the  time  when  the  con-  ^  vougrew. 

trsct  wa*  ma&,  nor  was  it  a  duty  to  pay  money  of  a  Sir,  if  the  power  of  Congress,  or  any  part 

equal  intnnsio  value  m  the  market.    (We  speak  now  ^/  jf     '  ^,  ♦k^T ««—«.»««  ;-  a^^^a  #.^JL  4-k^ 

ofcontiacts  to  nay  money  generally,  not  contracts  to  ^'  *^  ^?fx.^'^^  currency  is  derived  from  the 

pay  some  spediteaily-deflnd  species  of  money.)    The  grants  of  the  Constitution  in  relation  to  war, 

expectation  of  the  creditor  and  the  anticipation  of  the  it  mast  be  found  somewhere  in  the  clauses 

debtor  may  have  been  that  the  contract  would  be  die-  which  I  have  just  read.    They  contain  all  the 

I  Congress  on 

contend  that 

constitutional  in  war, 

between  the  expectation  of  the  poities  to  a  contract  but  not  in  peace,  claim  that  their  argument  is 

uid  the  duty  imposed  by  it.    (fpeden  w.  Austin,  6  gagtained  by  the  two  clauses  just  quoted : 

Adolphus  and  Ellis,  N.  8.,  671;  Dunn  m.  Sayles,  ^                             ^       ^ 

hidLy  485 ;  Coflln  ««.  Landis,  10  Wright,  426.)    Were  "  To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appropriation 

it  not  so,  tJie  expectation  of  results  would  be  alwavs  of  money  to  that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than 

equivalent  to  a  binding  engacrament  that  they  should  two  yean; 

follow.    But  the  obligation  of  a  contract  to  pay  money  **  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy, 

is  to  pay  that  which  uie  law  shall  reco^ize  as  money  .  — ,                   j    i.       i.                          •          ^ 

when  the  payment  is  to  be  made.    If  there  is  anything  They  contend  that  the  power  to  raise  and 

settied  by  <lecision  It  is  this,  and  we  do  not  under-  support  armies  and  to  provide  and  maintain  a 

stand  it  to  be  oontrovertod.    (Davies,  28 ;  Barrington  navy  implies  the  power  to  resort  to  an  issue  of 

ctJ^'i.o'' No^il'e  'tfil^^^t^'^  legal-tender  notes  if  necessary  It  is  clear  to 
$1,000  contracted  before  1884  could  be  paid  by  one  ^  ^^^  ^^\  >»  ^nese  claus^  the  framers  of 
hundred  eagles  coined  after  that  year,  thou«rh  they  the  Constitution  were  providing  a  power  in 
oontained  no  more  gold  than  ninety-four  eagles  sucn  Congress  for  the  appropriation  of  money  for 
as  were  coined  when tiiewntTMA  was  made;  and  this,  the  support  of  our  military  and  naval  forces 
not  because  of  the  mtnnaic  value  of  the  com,  but  be-  -.of'u^-.  *t.«  4^^  „  «.y^™«»  4.^  ^.«.«i.a  ^^^^^  *^  k^ 
cause  of  its  legal  value.  The  eagles  coined  ifter  1884  '»'**®»^  tliMi  f  or  a  power  to  create  money  to  be 
were  not  money  until  tiiey  wore  authorized  by  law ;  appropriated.  The  same  sentence  which  pro- 
ved had  they  been  coined  before  without  a  law  fixing  Tides  for  raising  and  supporting  armies  treat* 
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of  appropriations  of  money  for  that  purpose,  that  the  power  of  Oongresa  to  authorize  legal- 

and  limits  the  time  for  wliich  they  may  he  tender  notes  was  derived  in  any  respect  from 

made.    Tbe  thought  connected  with  that  clause  the  war  powers  of  the  Constitution.    All  con- 

of  the  Oonstitntion  at  the  time  it  was  written,  cede  that  it  is  a  power  not  to  be  exercised 

so  far   as  money  was  concerned,  evidently  needlessly;    neither  is  any  other  power  of 

dwelt  on  itie  power  to  appropriate  money  Congress  to  be  exerted  withont  reason.    Bat 

from  the  Treasury,  and  not  upon  the  power  of  of  the  occasion  when  the  public  good  or  tbe 

Congress  to  declare  what  should  be  the  money  safety  of  the  Gk)vernment  calls  for  its  exercise, 

of  the  country.    The  truth  its  that  the  power  the  Congress  itself  is  the  judge,  subject  only 

of  Congress  over  the  currency  is  far  broader  to  the  limitations  heretofore  stateid. 

than  all  the  war  powers  of  the  Constitution  **  But,  sir,  aside  from  the  Constitutional  pow- 

oombined.    War  is  not  the  chief  pursuit  of  thi»  er  of  Congress,  to  make  this  kind  of  currency 

Government,  nor  of  any  other,  except  a  gov-  a  legal  tender,  it  is  now  vehemently  insisted 

emment  of  savages.    War  is  not  the  only  con-  in  certain  quarters  that  its  legal-tender  quality 

dition  in  which  the  American  people  may  need  has  been  from  the  first  injurious  to  the  best 

financial  relief.    Peace  may  have  its  financial  interests  of  the  country.    It  is  absolutely  urged 

emergencies  as  well  as  war.    Peace,  the  friend  that  the  power  to  pay  debts  with  tliis  cur- 

of  industry,  the  promoter  of  trade,  the  builder  rency,  standing  firmly  the  equal  of  gold  if  not 

of  cities,  the  patron  saint  of  commerce;  peace,  better,  is  a  great  and  dangerous  evil  to  the 

the  best  gift  of  God  to  nations  and  to  men ;  people.    It  is  in  daily  use  at  this  hour  in  all 

why  should  it  have  less  power  in  the  Constitu-  the  transactions  of  life,  from  the  most  minute 

tion  with  which  to  execute  the  purposes  of  tiie  to  the  most  extensive,  ifrom  the  purchase  of  a 

Government  than  war  ?    Why  should  the  long  night^s  lodgings  to  the  purchase  of  a  railroad, 

reign  of  peace  be  less  able  to  preserve  the  Gov-  or  a  line  of  ships.    It  is  now  transacting  the 

emment  and  to  promote  the  general  welfare  business  of  every  neighborhood,  every  viUage, 

than  the  brief  periods  of  strife  and  bloodshed  ?  and  every  city  in  the  United  States.    It  has 

"  Sir,  Chief-Justice  Marshall  did  not  speak  been  the  basis  of  all  contracts  among  the  peo- 

of  a  time  of  war  or  a  time  of  peace,  but  for  all  pie  for  the  last  eighteen  years.    It  is  the  meas- 

times  and  for  all  conditions  of  public  affairs,  ure  now,  at  this  very  moment  of  time,  of  the 

when  he  said  that —  obligation  of   parties  to  nine   hundred  and 

"The  soond  oonstrnctlon  of  the  Constitution  murt  ninety-nine  contracts  out  of  every  thousand 

sllow  to  the  national  Legislature  that  discretion,  with  in  existence.      Tet  we  are  asked  to  believe 

respect  to  the  means  by  which  tbe  powers  it  confers  that  the  legal-tender  quality  of  this  money, 

are  to  be  carried  into  execution,  which  will  enable  thuf  nnRlitv  whinh  AnnhlMi  a  nurtv  tn  n^v  a 

that  body  to  perform  the  high  duties  assigned  to  it  in  ^Z  ^^^♦I^     •♦!.!!?•     \^^l  ;    -^V  • 

the  manner  ifoit  benelicial  to  the  people.*^  debt  contracted  with  reference  to  it,  is  injun- 

iirnu*      ••11.      1  'u        V   av      •  ux.  ous  to  the  public  interests,  and  ought  at  once 

"  This  pnnoipe  here  laid  down  by  the  mighty  ^  ^  withdrawn.    It  ha?  even  bwn  claimed 

mmd  of  Marshall  recognizes  in  Congress,  m  the  ^^^  ^^  ^         ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^j^^^^  ^^^^ 

immediate  representataves  of  the  people,  the  ^^jj     ^^  ^^^^  j^  ^^^^^  ^^jU  circulate,  with 

power,  without  respect  to  a  condition  of  peace  g,ere«id  vigor  and  usefulness,  after  it  had 

or  war,  to  adopt  such  measures  as  m  their  ^^^.^^  the  fatal  blow  aimed  at  it  by  its  ene- 

Judgment  are  best  calculated  to  promote  tbe  ^^                                                 ^ 

gener^  welfare,  provided  wmply  that  the  meas-  u  i^  ^eU  might  yon  expect  a  man  to  walk 

nr«i  adopted  are  not  prohibited  by  th^  ^^^^  ^        ,,  this  hall  after  his  heart  had 

tution  and  are  consistent  with  its  letter  and  its  y^^^  ^^^  g.^„  ^^^  ^^       The  Senator  from 

spirit.    I  think  I  have  shown  that  the  power  Delaware,  on  a  former  occasion,  in  strong, 

to  make  paper  currency  a  legjd  tender  m  pay-  fi^r^tive  language,  said,  *  This  as^nmed  legj! 

ment  of  debto  IS  not  prohibited  to  C^^^  ^^^^  power  iTlike  the  germ  of  a  d«^y 

the  Constitution,  neither  by  the  letter  nor  by  ^^^^^ ,  *He  said  he  would  destroy  that  genn 

thespintof  that  instrument.    No  conclusion  ^^^^^^^^  ^^j          p^^^r  is  the  legal-tender 

of  law  was  ever  plainer  to  me  than  th^  such  a  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  currency  like  the  benignant  ao- 

ppwer  exists  at  all  times,  subject  to  be  exer-  f.^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ,^eart,  carrying  a  healthy 

c«ed  by  Congress  m  its  wisdom  and  m  its  dis-  ^^^  ^  indispensable  cirouktion  to  the  remote^ 

cretion.    The  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  the  extremities 

Jower  is  left  wholly  with  Congress.    Chief-  u  gj^.  j  ^^^  ^^^  ^  |ew  moments  take  leave 

ustice  Marshall,  in  McCullochrt.  The  State  of  of  this'great  question  for  the  present.    I  have 

Maryland,  again  says :  detained  the  Senate  longer  than  I  desired,  but, 

J*  ^'^J* ^^5l!  '*''  *%1u  P't^il^'**^;  ""f^  r^i^  «■  ft  member  of  the  Committee  on  Finance^  I 
calculated  to  eflrect  any  of  the  objects  mtrusted  to  the  i,^„_  «^«««:„.,wi  u  •».»  ^»*«  ♦^  •ni^«»u  «k>  wl^ 
Government,  to  undertake  here  to  inquire  into  the  '^'^^  conceived  it  my  duty  to  submit  the  tea- 
degree  of  its  necessity  would  be  to  pass  the  line  which  sons  which  govern  my  action.  Let  no  ob» 
circumscribes  the  Judicial  department  and  to  tread  on  suppose  that  the  financial  question  will  distnrh 
Icfpslative  eronndl  This  court  dischums  all  praten-  ng  here  no  more.  The  holders  of  amassed 
Bions  to  such  a  power.  ^^^^^  ^  grasping  for  additional  power,  and 
"  It  fs  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  Su-  this  question  will  come  again  snd  again  as  long 
preme  Court  in  making  its  decision  on  this  as  human  cupidity  can  spy  out  new  fields  of 
subject,  in  twelfth  Wallace,  made  no  claim  profit  to  occupy,  and  new  bonntiaa  and  still 
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ftirtber  special  privileges  to  demand  from  the  An  Mt  to  fadutate  the  reftmding  of  the  natioitti  debt 

labor  of  the  people.    A  vast  money  corpora-  BBUmaeU^hytUSMaUai^ 

♦;«.»   «.k-.  ^^S  Ji^^^ti^  ^«  ^«..*k   4/ »s».:^,.  4.0.  ^^€8  of  the  Untied  StaUt  of  America  *n  Congreu  at- 

taon,  the  most  gigant  0  on  earth,  is  dming  to  ,^^  tj^  ^j  existing  provisiona  of  law  author- 

centralue  withm  itself  all  the  powers  of  this  izing  tlie  refunding  of  the  national  debt  shall  apply  to 

Gk>vemment  over  the  carrenoy,  and,  conse-  an^r  bonds  of  the  united  States  bearing  a  higher  rate 

quenUy,  over  the  entire  trade  and  basiness  of  Jf  interest  than  4i  per  cent  per  annian  which  may 

toe  American  people,    That  corporation^  the  WSS.^aSio'fet^L^Sr^JiSf.^jlS? 

National  Bank  Association,  possesses  already  a  14, 1870,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  authoriw  the  refunding 

combination  of  powers  inconsistent  with  the  of  the  national  debt,'' and  the  acts  amendatory  thero- 

safety  of  free  government,  and  we  have  seen  ^y  and  the  certificates  authorized  by  the  act  ot  Febru- 

it  within  the  past  year  clutch  at  all  the  remain-  '^  «2i  187»,  entitled  "An  Act  ^  authorize  the  issue 

:««  ^^..r^^  JL^^i^¥^  «,uu  *i»«  or.K{^*  «r  ♦!,«  <>*  oertincates  of  deposit  m  aid  of  the  refunding  of  the 

ing  powers  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  ^^^Yiq  debt,"  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  m  hereby 

finances.     The  holders  of  privileged  capital  are  authorized  to  issue  bonds  (l)  fin  thej  to  an  amount (8) 

also  ntterin.;  their  battle-cry  for  the  future,  [of]  not  exceeding  $^,000,000.  (8)  <2^  <imom«n4zt»MW 

Their  demand  for  a  stronir  government  is  now  3f  •*<>»  «•  •onu  muUipU  of  that  turn,  which  shall  bear 

heard  on  erery  hand.    No  one  need  mistake  ^5^*^*  at  the  n^  ofs  per  cent  per  annum,  (4)  wgr- 

uwMu  wu  ^fv./  uiMMx^,     x^v*  v««  ««^  ^    lu  •  a6*«  »«»*-aimi«i//tf,  redeemable,  at  the  pleasure  or  the 


better,  of  all  power  to  control  public  affairs.  "jfrf^^'V  iiaj^OM.OW,  m  denommaiions  of  tey 

A  ^«ii  #«-  A  <.^.^»»  »^»^.»»«^n4>  4.^^^^  t»  /v«i.  (8)  [twenty,  and  flttyl  dollars,  (9)  or  tome  tMiUtpkqf 

A  call  for  a  strong  government  to-day  m  our  )j^  ,„^  ^^  exceJt^M  $l,oJo,  either  registeiSd  or 

midst  has  the  same  maaning  it  has  had  m  all  coupon,  bearing  interest  at  (10)  [the!  a  rate  ai)  [of] 

the  ages  of  the  past — ^a  government  of  the  ftofsasoMifii^Sporcent  perannum,  (l2)/»aya6^MiMt- 

privileged  few.     Sir,  I  too  am  in  favor  of  a  «»»«a%t  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United 

atrong  go.emment.  bat  the  atrength  which  I  ^^^^]^l!t)[':^^'^tt^7 ^ 

Wish  my  government  to  have  is  to  be  found  denomination  than  |ioo  ehaU  be  tigietered.    The 

only  in  the  hearts  of  a  free,  self-governing  bonds  and  (14)  [oeitifloatesj  jyeatuiy  notes  shall  be, 

people,  inspired  with  a  love  of  country  because  in  all  other  respects,  of  like  character  and  subject  to 

of  its  just  and  equal  laws.    On  such  a  founda-  ^^^If^^.P^^Tx"?  ^^.  ^?J*  *'ift^?!fl*^  ^JT 

•'                 ^  sued  by  the  act  of  July  14, 1870,  entitled "  ^"  a«*  ♦.* 
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ments  be  engrossed  and  the  bill  be  ordered  to  of  ^^  public  debt :  Pirovided  further^  That  interest 

•  tfiti^  i*Aiu1in(y  9  )'  ymom.  the  6  per  cent  bonds  hereby  authorized  to  be  re- 

TK?  ar«^i^l!.«f«  or.-n  ^.A^^iK  f/.  Ka  an  funded  shsfl  ccasc  at  the  expiratiou  of  thirty  days  aftcT 

The  amend mente  were  ordered  to  be  en-  ^h)  pMieaUon  of  notice  that  the  same  have  been 

grossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third  time.  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  re- 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time.  demotion.    (\9)  R  thall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 

The  result  was  announced  as  follows :  %f  ^^  Treaaurv,  under  euch  rulaand  regulMme  as 

^          n  .1       w        :.    n    ^    n    .V    n           «  .  he  may  pretcribe.  to  authorige  public  tubtcnpttone.  at 

1  ^'.i^^*^®/'  ?*3r;«ii  Book,  Booth,  Brown,  But-  ^  Um  than  par,  to  be  received^  aU  dwontwiee  ofih§ 

ter.  Call,  CockrclL  Coko,  Davis  of  minou,  Eaton,  UnUed  Statk,  and  ai  aU  national  Banhe,  and  euck 

Farlev,  Garlmd,  Groome,  Grover,  Hampton,  Harris,  Mm'  banke  at  he  may  detianate^for  the  bonds  and/or 

Hereford,  IIiU  of  Gwrgis.  luT^U,  John^n,  Jonas,  <^  J^^eatury  notee  herein  provided  for,  for  thiHydayt 

Kemui,  l«mar,  McDonidd,  MoPhorson.  Maxey,  Mor-  ^ore  he  thaU  contract  for  or  award  any  portion  of 

AD,  Pendleton,  Plumb,  Piw'h,  Saulabiur,  Braiders,  ^  j^,^  ^  Treaeury  hotet  to  any  tynd&dtiof  indi^ 

SUter,  Thurman,  Vance,  ^sL  Voorheea,  Walker,  tidualt  or  bankert,  or  aherwitethhn  under  tu^  public 

Wallaoe,  Whyte,  Williams,  Wither9-p48.  tubteriptiont ;  and  if  it  thaU  happen  that  morithan 

.Nats- Allison.  Anthony,  Bildwin,  Blair,  Bum-  the enOre amount  of  taid  bonds  and  Treasury  notet, 

mie,  Cameron  of  Wisconsin,  DawM,  Ferry,  Hamlm,  or  of  eUher  of  them,  hat  been  subteribed  wUhin  taid 

Hdl  of  Colorado,  Hoar,  Kirk  wood,  Log^^  McMillan,  ^f ^  „  dayt,  he  thaU  award  thefuU  amount  tubtcribed 

Momll,  Paddock,  PUtt,  RoUms,  Teller,  Windom-20.  p,  alipertont  who  thaU  have  made  bona  fide  tubtcrip- 

Absctt— Blaine,  Bruce,  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  Uontfor  the  turn  of  $2,000  or  lets,  at  rates  most  ad- 

Carpenter,  Conklmi,  Davis  of  W^t  Virginia.  Ed-  t,antaoeovt  to  ihe  Unit^  Statet,  and  the  residue  rata- 

munds,  Jones  of  Florida,  Jonew  of  Nevada,  Kellogg,  ^y  among  the  subseribert  in  proportion  to  the  amount 

Sandolph,  Bansom,  Sharon— 18.  j^  ^^  retpeetively  tubtcribed,  at  ratet  tnott  advan- 

So  the  bill  was  passed.  tageout  to  the  United  /^atet. 

^  Section  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby 

In  the  House,  on  February  18th,  the  refanding  authorized,  in  the  process  of  refunding  the  national 

bill  WAS  eonsidered  ?®^*5  ^  exchange,  at  not  less  than  par,  any  of  the 

if ^  consiaerea.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^j  [certificates]  Treaturynotet  herdn  au- 

Mr.  Tucker,  of  Virginia:  "  I  ask  consent  that  thorized  for  any  of  the  bonds  of  thellnited  States  out- 

House  bill  No.  4592,  to  facilitate  the  refunding  stending  and  uncalled  bearing  a  higher  rate  of  interest 

of  the  national  debt,  which  has  been  returned  than  41  per  cent  per  annum ;  and  on  the  bonds  so  ro- 

from  the  Senate  with  amendments,  and  is  now  t^^J^^  1^^^  ^^  ^ilJ*^?^  may  allow  to 

««  *u^  a*.^«VA»i«  ♦«Wa    1.A  ^ji^4'lA   -rUi.  *u^  the  holders  the  difference  betwoen  the  interest  on  such 

on  the  Speaker  s  table,  be  printed  with  the  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^f  exchange  to  the  time  of  their 

senate  amendments  in  regular  bill  form."  maturity,  and  the  interest  for  a  like  period  on  the 

There  was  no  objection,  and  it  was  so  or-  bonds  or  (18)  [certificates]  ISreatury  notet  issued ;  (19) 

dered.  [but  none  of  the*  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  to 

The  bin,  with  Senate  amendments,  is  ^^^^^^  rthTpS&^LSw'ff^S?^^^^^^ 

lows:  [Strike  out  the  parts  in  brackets,  and  in-  received  and  exchan^  in  pursuance  of  the  ptovisioni 

sert  the  parts  printed  in  italics.]  of  this  act  shall  be  canceled  and  destroyed ;  (SO)  but 
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ncns  of  iUprwtiMons  of  this  ad  shcUl  apply  ioiUr^  committee  retired  from  the  chanffe  from  July 

^fo^BtSi^^^S^  e^M4  Aa«^  is^iud  to  the  ^  September  in  order  to  aUow  the  gentleman 

sS:  8.  (21)  ifAuSbrity  to  issao  bonds  ond  certifi-  ^^^^  Michigan  to  move  the  September  amend- 

oateB  to  the  amount  neoesaary  to  carry  out  the  provU-  ment  with  another  amendment.     Nov,  if  tbe 

ions  of  this  act  is  hereby  granted ;  aod]  The  Secretary  Uonse  concurs  in  tbe  Senate  amendment,  will 


preparing,  issuing,  aavertism^^,  ana  oisposmg  oi  uie  •^"''^•'"•"fs  «*»«•     a*  «««,  wi«u  wjw   (^oumoiuou 

bonds  and  (23)  [certiiicates]  irtasuru  notes  authorized  from  Michigan  conld  offer  his  amendment  at 

to  be  issued  shall  not  exceed  (24)  [one  quarter]  ons  this  point." 

*^5i^w^^cu«^       r*K  m           •  V     w  The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sko.  4.  That  the  SecretaiT  of  the  Treasury  IS  hereby  .         ,  ^,     ..,       ^.      ,      .  ., ,            ,,  ,  , 

aathorijBed,  if  in  his  opinion  it  shaU  become  necessary,  ,^  ^?«?^.  ^^  ^  ^o?  ^7  sinking  out "  July,"  in 

to  use  (26)  temporariiu  not  exceeding  $60,000,000  of  P?.™  "^J*  and  after  the  words  "provided  further," 

the  standard  gold  and  silver  coin  in  the  Treasury  in  P  H^®  twenty  imd  to  and  including  the  word  "  repeal," 

the  redemption  of  the  6  and  «  per  cent  bonds  of  the  1°  "??  ^^^^^r^^^^  ?  ^^  l>y  inserting  the  word  »*  Sep- 

United  States  authoiued  to  be  refunded  by  the  pro-  ^e™^^  "  ^  i^«  firet  hne  m  place  oi  the  word  "July,^» 

visions  of  this  act,  (26)  wMch  shall  from  tvms  to  Urns  proposed  to  be  stricken  out. 

ho  repaid  and  fwlaced  out  of  the  proceeds  qf  the  sale  Mr.  Frye :  **  The  amendment  which  the  gen- 

qfths  bonds  or  IVeantry  notes  authoriged  by  this  ad  ;  tleman  from  Michigan  offers  is  one,  in  my  ludg- 

^t^ltn^l^^%X^o?:tZZ  pent,  in  the  pre^nt  condition  of  pnbllcVn. 

thereof  as  he  may  consider  proper,  to  the  purchase  or  timent,  of  very  great  importance.      Sections 

redemptionofUnitedStates1x>nds  or  (27)  [certificates]  5220,  5221,  6222,   and  6224  of  the  Revised 

Treasury  notes  atdhorized  bv  this  ad  :  I¥ovided,  That  Statutes  of  the  United  States  provide  for  the 

tte  bonds  and  (28)  [j^^iffcates]    a^ury  not^ ^  voluntary  liquidation  of  banking  corporations. 

purchased  or  redeemed  shall  constitute  no  part  of  the     ▼«  *i.**  l^i.,«*^ ,  i:  „:  j  *:  «  au     v  *^  v  -a.    ^7 

hiMug  ftmd,  but  shaU  be  canceled.  ^^  ^^^^  voluntary  hqnidation  the  bank  it«el£, 

Sec.  6.  From  and  after  the  1st  day  of  (29)  [May]  ^7  ^^  action  of  a  certain  number  of  its  stock- 

Jitl^j  1881,  the  s  per  cent  bonds  authori2ed  by  the  holders,  may,  under  the  law,  redeem  all  its 

first  section  of  this  act  shall  be  the  only  bonds  receiv-  bonds  on  deposit  in  the  Treasury  for  its  cir- 

able  as  security  for  national-bank  ciroulation,  or  as  culation  in  the  lawful  currency  of  the  United 

security  lor  the  safe-keepinir  and  prompt  payment  of  «.  "              yT     '»"*«**  ^»"*^**Vjj  v»  mc  v^uii^u 

the  public  money- depisitod  with  suc'h  £2bks;  but  ^^^^^  \   «^^  f^o  of  these  sections  providmg 

when  any  such  bonds  deposited  for  the  purposes  sfore-  for  that  contingency  were  the  revised  acts  of 

said  shaU  be  designated  for  purchase  or  redemption  June,  1S74,  referred  to  in  section  5  of  this  biD. 

b7  the  Secretary  of  the  Trca«urv,  the  bimkin^'asso-  "Now,  the  bill  proposed  by  theCommittee  on 

r^^'lul^^r^^uro?^^^  ^«^.B  «-Jl  Mean^  .^  this  section  now  under 

States  in  Ueu  thereof:  Profsided,  That  no  bond  upon  consideration,  and  the  amendments  proposed 

which  interest  has  ceased  shall  be  accepted  or  snail  by   the  gentleman   from  Kentucky,  provides 

be  continued  on  deposit  m  security  for  cirouhition^or  for  a  repeal  of  that  law  of  June,  1874,  and  the 

-_  -    5  this  House  squarely  is  simply 

*epeal  of  the  law  of  June,  187^ 

oeased  thereon,  the  banking  arao<»ation  depositmff  the  reneal  the  right  of  a  national  bank  to  go  into 

same  shall  be  subject  to  the  liabilities  and  proceecQugs  voluntary  liquidation  and  redeem  its  bonds  by 

on  the  PMt  of  the  Comptroller  provided  for  in  section  the  use  of  lawful  currency  ?    And,  Mr.  Speaker, 

5284  of  the  Revised  Statutes  £t^    UnUed  States:  gentlemen  are  divided,  and  divided  honestly 

And  provided  fvrther^  That  section  4  of  the  act  of  e^""'*^^"  ^^  ^tx«w,  o****^  uinu^  uvAxcobf/, 

June  20, 1874,  entitled  "  An  Act  firing  the  amount  of  '^  ^^^  opinion  on  this  subject,    bome  of  the 

United  States  notes,  providing  for  a  redistribution  of  best  lawyers  in  this  country  to-day  are  writing 

the  national-bank  currency,  and  for  other  purposes,"  to  Congress  insi>ting  that  if  the  amendment 

l^.c!"'*  A®i  ^f.^  ^^^A  "Snilrl'  /Ai-f1?i^^i  recommended  by  the  pentleman  from  Kentucky 

6169  and  6160  of  the  Bevisea  Stetutes  of  the  Umted      i  ^n  ^,^„„.i   ^xf^„  x.Sa  ♦u«*  x*.  «.:«  ^ *- 

States  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  re^nacted.  ehall  prevail,  they  hold  that  it  will  operate  aa 

(80)  Sec.  6.  Thai  the  payment  of  any  of  the  bonds  an  absolute  repeal  of  all  power  on  the  part  of 

hereby  authorized,  after  the  expiration  of  Jive  years,  the  national  banks  voluntarily  to  liquidate  and 

shall  be  made  in  amounts  to  be  determined  from  time  redeem  their  United  States  bonds  deposited 

^X'l^t^'ZrieVail  ^nSSin^^Ate  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  security 

desikbed  by  the  dates  ani numbers,  beginning  far  each  lOf  Circulation  by  lawful  currency.     If  It  does 

successive  payment  with  the  bonds  of  each  doss  lad  this,  if  it  accomplishes  this  result,  a  gross  and 

dated  and  numbered ;  of  the  time  of  vahich  intend^  grave  injustice  is  done  to  this  great  interest 

payment  or  redemption  the  Secrdaryof  the  Trewmry  j^  ^i, jg  country.     If  it  does  not,  then  the  com- 

shallgtvepubttc  notice,  and  the  tntered  on  the partteu^    »xio;«*  ;«  ^uu!L»*.  *'^..«^-*:««      ■!>.,•.   -: 

lor  b^  WseUded  at  any  time  to  be  paid  siaU  cease  P^*??*  ^%  "^iXhoxxi  foundation.     But,  Sir,  a  ma- 

at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  from  the  publication  jority  of  the  banking  people  of  the  country  to- 

itf  such  notice.  day  fully  believe  that  it  does  repeal  that  right. 

«  SP'-i'^i.  l^^l  ^-  '^*l  *^.^  *^  ■?,*^  ^  ^own  aj  "  Mr.  Speaker,  why  should  there  be  any  ques- 

;:^'l^=fnrw?aLk'^'^lry'r?^'3r"'  tionaboaUtl    Vhy  should  it  be  left  open  to 

'     ^  doubt!    Here  we  are  enacting  a  law  touching 
The  House  proceeded  to  consider  the  amend-  tlie  most  sensitive  thing  in  the  world,  finance 
ments.                                         *  (and  gentlemen  con  see  how  sensitive  a  sub- 
Mr.  Frye,  of  Maine:  "Ifthe  Speaker  pleases,  ject  it  is  by  observing  what  has  transpired 
the  Senate  changed  May  to  July*    The  com-  within  the  lost  week),  and  in  that  enactment 
mittee  changed  July  to  September.    Then  the  we  are  met  with  questions  of  such  gravity  and 
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doabt  as  this.    In  legislating  npon  a  snbjeot  words,  by  this  fifth  section  yon  say  they  shall 

so  sensitive  as  this,  why  should  it  be  left  to  a  do  a  certain  thing  that  is  morally  impossible 

doabt  if  a  single  amendment,  a  few  words  in-  for  them  to  do.    And  then  yon  say  if  they 

oorporated  in  it,  or  if  the  English  langaage  can  don't  do  it  yon  will  put  them  into  the  hands 

make  it  pLiin,  certain,  and  nneqnivoc^  f  of  a  reoeiver  ander  section  6284  of  the  Revised 

^*  Sir,  the  committee,  in  order  to  rem  ore  all  Statutes ;  and  there  is  no  getting  away  from 

doabt,  agreed  to  an  amendment  offered  by  the  that  section. 

gentleman  from  Oliio  [Mr.  McEinley],  provid-  *'  But  the  great  bngbear  about  this  thing  is 

ing  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  the  cry  as  to  the  national  banks.    They  are 

to  affect  these  sections  to  which  I  called  the  the  troublesome  element  in  this  matter.    There 

attention  of  the  House.  are  gentlemen  upon  this  floor,  of  intelligence, 

<«  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  very  amendment  is  of  integrity,  of  standing,  not  only  here  but  at 

probably  open  to  the  point  of  order,  if  any  home,  who  msh  to  the  front  with  as  mach 

gentleman  here  should  make  it ;  and  under  a  velocity   and  ferocity   whenever   you  name 

former  ruling  of  the  Speaker  it  is  very  likely  *  national  banks'  as  the  wildest  bull  that  ever 

that  it  mi:^ht  be  ruled  out.     What  will  be  the  came  from  the  mountains  of  Andalusia  would 

effect  ?    The  friends  of  the  bill  reject  Mr.  Con-  rush  upon  a  red  flag. 

ger's  amendment,  also  reject  or  have  ruled  out  **  Oh,  it  is  astonishing.  What  have  the  nation- 

of  order  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  al  banks  done?    They  furnished  a  market  for 

Ohio  [Mr.  McKinley].  yonr  bonds,  and  they  did  it  at  the  solicitation 

'*  What   meaning  will  you  convey  to  the  of  the  Government,  instead  of  your  having  to 

country?    What  will  be  the  signiflcati.m  of  send  your  bonds  to  Europe,  where  you  woaM 

your  action  ?    Do  you  not  give  notice,  practi-  have  to  send  money  to  pay  the  coupons  for 

oally,  to  the  banks  that  they  can  not  lianidate  interest  accruing  on  them ;  and  they  did  it  for 

without  redeeming  their  bonds  held  by  the  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  Government  to  float 

Treasury  in  their  own  circulation  ?    By  reject-  its  aebt     But  that  is  all  forgotten,  and  the 

ing  the  McKinley  amendment  do  yon  not  send  hue  and  cry  was  raised  from  one  end  of  the 

oat  word  to  the  country  that  it  is  the  purpose  country  to  the  other  that  it  would  not  do  to 

in  framing  this  bill  to  prevent  the  banks  from  put  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men.*' 

liquidating  under  the  existing  provisions  of  Mr.  Oarlisle,  of  Kentncky :  '*  Mr.  Speaker : 

law?  that  such  at  any  rate  is  your  construe-  The  fifth  section  of  this  bill  has  been  so  much 

tion?    Sir,  I  hope  this  House  will  do  nothing  misconstrued  or  so  much  misrepresented  in 

of  the  kind,  but  will  so  amend  the  law  that  no  various  parts  of  the  country,  that  I  consider  it 

man  can  fail  to  comprehend  readily  and  under-  my  duty,  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the 

stand  clearly  its  provisions.''  hour,  to  say  something  in  explanation  of  its 

Mr.  Price,  of  Missouri:  *^The  gentleman  provisions.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Oarlisle],  who  has  the  npon  an  argument  in  support  of  the  section 
principal  charge  of  this  bill,  alleges  and  has  en-  except  so  far  as  the  argument  may  be  neces- 
deavored  to  make  gentlemen  upon  this  side  of  sary  to  explain  the  principles  upon  which  it 
the  House  believe,  possibly  has  made  gentlemen  was  framea,  and  to  state  fully  its  purpose  and 
on  that  side  of  the  House  believe,  that  you  do  effect.  It  contains  four  separate  and  distinct 
not  intend  to  repeal  the  sections  referred  to  by  provisions,  all  relating,  however,  to  the  same 
my  friend  the  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  Frye],  general  subject,  and  all  calculated,  in  my  opin- 
when  the  last  section  of  his  bill  provides  in  ion,  to  aid  materially  in  the  successful  inaogn- 
terms,  not  by  implication,  not  by  inference,  but  ration  and  maintenance  of  the  financial  policy 
in  terms,  that  this  bill  shall  be  called  so-and-  advocated  by  those  of  us  who  believe  that  the 
so,  and  that  it  shall  repeal  all  acts  and  parts  of  outstanding  5  and  6  per  cent  bonds  of  the 
acts  in  conflict  with  this  act.  And  this  act  United  States  should  be  funded  at  the  mini- 
provides  that  you  can  not  get  the  bonds  out  of  mum  rate  of  interest  paid  by  other  first-class 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  belonging  to  nations,  and  that  the  national  banks  should 
a  bank  that  has  deposited  them  there  for  cir-  be  required  to  assist  in  accomplishing  this  re- 
culation  or  for  security  of  deposits  made  with  suit.  In  the  first  place,  it  provides,  as  amend- 
them  by  the  Government  unless  you  deposit  ed  in  the  Senate,  that  from  and  after  the  1st 
your  own  paper  there  for  them.  The  section  day  of  July  next  the  8  per  cent  bonds  author- 
I  refer  to  provides  that  lawful  money  may  be  ixed  by  we  bill,  and  no  others,  shall  be  re- 
deposited  and  these  bonds  taken  up;  while  oeivable  as  security  for  the  circulating  notes 
this  bill  says  that  they  must  return  their  own  of  the  national  banks,  and  as  security  for  the 
notes ;  and  it  would  be  base  flattery  not  to  safe-keeping  and  prompt  payment  of  the  pub- 
call  a  man  very  foolish — that  is  as  mild  as  I  lie  money  deposited  with  such  banks, 
can  put  it — who  does  not  know  there  never  *^  This  is  certainly  a  very  plain  and  simple  pro- 
was  a  bank  of  issue  established  in  this  world  vision,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  requires  much 
that  ever  got  in  all  of  its  own  notes.  And,  more  ingenuity  to  pervert  its  true  meaning 
consequently,  if  they  can  not  get  in  their  own  than  it  does  to  ascertain  it ;  and  yet  for  a 
notes,  and  if  they  can  not  get  their  bonds  out  while  a  persistent  attempt  was  made  to  con- 
any  other  way  than  by  depositing  their  notes,  vinde  the  public  that  if  this  provision  should 
they  nev^r  can  get  their  bonds.    In  other  be  adoptecl  all  national  banks  having  4  and  4^ 
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per  cent  bonds  on  deposit  to  secare  their  cir-  redemption  thereof,'*  approved  June  8, 1864 ;  and  all 

eolation  and  public  deposits  would  be  com-  JJ^'^^^^am^cS^Se^^ 

polled  after  the  date  named  to  withdraw  tbem  ^  depoB?t^l^d«  iJued  by  this  act,  aa^aecurSyfor 

and  substitute  bonds  bearing  8  per  cent^  or  go  ^cir  ciroalating  notea.  within  one  vear  from  the  paa- 

into  liquidation.     It  is  almost  impossible  to  sage  of  thia  act,  in  default  of  wbicn  their  right  to  ia- 

make  an  argument  against  such  a  construction  "u®  notea  for  circulation  ahall  be  forfeited ;  and  the 

as  this;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  attempt  it,  as  it  S"^"*,^'^."!?  ^^f  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  ahall 
.  »  J  \  AAwwoo«Aj  w  ayv%j^^y  ii*,  no  *»  ^  authonzcd  and  required  to  take  such  meaaurea  as 
IS  now  conceded,  1  believe,  everywhere,  that  ^ay  be  neoeaaary  to  call  in  and  deatroy  their  out- 
there  was  not  a  shadow  of  foundation  for  it.  ataoding  circulation,  and  to  return  the  bonda  held  as 
It  was  one  of  the  devices  adopted  by  interested  aocurity  therefor  to  the  aaaociation  by  whi^h  tbev 
parties  to  alarm  the  banks  and  to  precipitate  ^f^r/^f^^  »«*  ^^^  of  not  leaa  than  $1,000:  J^v- 
1  «^.^«4-  K«.  4-k^»«  *^  4.1,*  *«.*.*;»^  «#  «.k«*  ^««  vided.  That  any  such  association  now  m  exiFtenco 
a  resort  by  them  to  the  exercise  of  that  dan-  ^ay  '^pon  givfng  thirty  days'  notice  to  tlie  Comp- 
gerous  power  of  contraction  conferred  upon  troUer  of  the  Currency,  by  resolution  of  its  board  of 
them  by  the  act  of  1874;  and  in  connection  direotora,  deposit  legal-tender  notes  with  the  Treas- 
with  other  statements  equally  groundless  it  urer  of  the  United  States  to  the  amount  of  its  out- 

actually  produced  a  rapid  withdrawal  of  circu-  r^^e^rn"!  7n4''^l^}J^lS^ ^^'^^ 

ktion,  which  for  a  few  days  threatened  dis-  more  than  one  third  of  the  bonds^epositedby  any 

aster  and  ruin  to  all  the  bnsmess  interests  of  bank  as  such  security  shall  be  of  either  of  the  dasses 

the  people.  of  bonda  hereby  authorized  on  which  the  maTimiijn 

"Sir,  this  is  not  the  first  effort  that  has  »*«  f  interest  is  fixed  at  4*  or  5  per  oent  per  an- 

been  made  in  Congress  to  compel  these  creat-  '^"™* 

nres  and  agencies  of  the  Government  to  assist  **  The  next  section  provided  that  the  circu- 
it in  reducing  the  interest  charge  upon  the  lating  notes  which  any  banking  association 
people,  and,  if  it  shall  fful  now,  it  will  not  be  might  receive  from  the  Comptroller  of  the 
the  first  demonstration  of  their  power  over  the  Currency  should  not  exceed  60  per  cent  of  the 
financial  legislation  of  the  country.  It  is  a  par  value  of  the  bonds  deposited  instead  of  90 
humiliating  confession  for  the  representatives  per  cent,  as  they  may  now  obtain  under  the  law. 
of  the  people  to  make,  but  it  is  true,  neverthe-  ^*  It  will  be  observed  that  the  section  just 
less,  that  ten  years  ago,  when  these  institutions  read  is  much  more  severe  in  its  requirements 
were  fewer  in  number  than  they  are  to-day,  than  anything  contained  in  this  bill.  It  pro- 
when  their  organization  was  less  perfect,  and  posed  to  compel  national  banks  not  only  to  de- 
when  their  combined  capital  was  not  so  great,  posit  the  new  bonds  and  no  others  as  security 
they  had  power  enough  to  defeat  in  this  House  for  circulation  after  a  certain  date,  but  it  went 
a  provision  which  was  designed  by  the  present  further  and  declared  that  their  right  to  issue 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  compel  them  to  notes  for  circulation  should  be  absolutely  for- 
aid  in  funding  a  large  part  of  the  public  debt  feited  unless  they  should  within  one  year  with- 
at  i,  4(,  and  6  ner  cent  On  the  2d  day  of  draw  all  the  old  bonds  they  then  had  on  de- 
February,  1870,  Mr.  Sherman,  as  chairman  of  posit  and  substitute  the  new  ones  in  their 
the  Finance  Committee  in  the  Senate,  reported  places.  This  was  a  sweeping  and  radical  provis> 
back  to  that  body,  as  a  substitute  for  a  bill  ion,  which  went  to  the  fuU  extent  of  asserting 
previously  introduced  by  Mr.  Sumner,  a  bill  the  absolute  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  ac- 
which  after  some  amendments  was  finally  cording  to  its  own  conception  of  the  public  in- 
passed  and  is  now  known  as  the  funding  set  terests  concerning  the  character  of  the  bonds 
of  July  14,  1870.  The  bill  as  reported  by  Mr.  that  should  be  deposited  or  permitted  to  re- 
Sherman  provided  for  tiie  issue  and  sale  of  main  on  deposit  as  security  for  the  circulating 
$400,000,000  of  bonds  bearing  interest  at  the  notes  of  these  corporations.  That  such  power 
rate  of  6  per  cent,  $400,000,000  bearing  inter-  exists  in  Congress  has  been  asserted  again  and 
est  at  the  rate  of  4i  per  cent,  and  $400,000,000  agun  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the 
bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent ;  and  country,  and  by  none  more  frequently  or  em- 
in  order  to  create  a  certain  market  for  a  large  phatically  than  Mr.  Sherman  himself, 
part  of  these  securities  it  contained  in  its  "  These  assertions  are  sufficient  to  show  that 
eighth  section  the  following  provisions,  which  the  policy  indicated  in  tlie  first  clause  of  the 
I  beg  leave  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  fifth  section  of  the  pending  bill  is  not  now  pre- 
gentlemen  who  have  denounced  what  they  sented  to  the  country  for  the  first  time,  and 
have  been  pleased  to  call  the  '  forced  loan '  that  the  right  end  duty  of  Congress  to  adopt 
feature  in  the  measure  now  before  us.  The  it  when  in  its  judgment  the  interests  of  the 
eighth  section  of  Mr.  Sherman's  bill  was  as  Government  and  people  require  it  have  been 
follows :  asserted  and  maintained,  not  only  by  men  of 


And  he  U  further  enaetedy  That  on  and  after  the 


eminent  ability  as  lawyers  and  large  experi- 


l.td.y7fOc;:,C7moT^UTl^r"ofr;r-  enoe  in  financial  aff««  but  by  .majority  of 

nomination  not  less  than  11,000,  issued  under  the  two  to  one  m  the  Senate  when  the  very  first 

provisions  of  this  act,  and  no  other,  ahall  be  deposited  attempt  was  made  to  fund  our  enormous  public 

with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  Statea  aa  security  debt  at  a  reduced  rate  of  interest.    It  was  then 

for  notes  Issued  to  national-banking  associations  for  ingigted— and  properly  insisted,  in  my  opinion— 

ciroulatlon  under  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  proyide  77   f^        .  lli*  V       ^v'Tk  xl  ♦!;«  f  «™«-. 

a  national  currency  secured  by  a  pledge  of  United  ^^^^  those  institutions  which,  m  the  language 

States  bonda,  and  to  provide  for  the  dreulation  and  of  Mr.  Shennan,  had,  prior  to  1870, '  made  on 
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the  aTerage  from  15  to  20  per  cent  anDaallj  "troy  them  than  anything  that  has  transpired  sinoe 

upon  the  franchise  derived  from  the  United  ^eir  oiKaniaition    ldonot8eehowwecangotefore 

upvu  www  •^•Mkv.u.ov       ^                    i.  -i    i.    4.1    •.  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  ask  tliem  to  lend 

States,'  should  be  required  to  contribute  tbeir  ^  ^if  ^^^  j^  ^^  ^^  y^^j^^^  ^^^  ^o  reftise  to 

just  proportion  to  the  general  welfare  by  ^re«  require  agencies  of  our  own  creation  to  take  them ; 

ceiving  and  using  as  a  basis  for  their  cironlation  when  we  even  reruso  to  require  now  banks  not  yet 

public  securities  bearing  at  least  as  low  a  rate  orgamxed  to  take  th^  now  bopds.  and  when  we  w- 

#  •   *      -*         ♦k^    n^„»».n>ATi»  -w^m^r^^i^A   *^  ^uso  to  roquiro  old  banks,  which  have  made  on  the 

of  interest  as  the   Government  proposed  to  ^^          ftSm  16  to  20  pei  cent  annmUly  upon  the 

allow  the  savings-banks  and  the  trustees  ana  ihuickise  derived  fromtbe  United  States,  to  aid  us  to 

guardians  of  dependent  widows  and  orphans  this  extent  in  funding  the  national  debt. 

throughout  the  country.    But,  sir,  the  national  .*\B^t,  sir,  the  vote  of  the  Uouse  shows  the  power 

b«.k.%e»Ute<l  the  reasonable  denumde  of  the  ^'oJ^.^^'^oJd^^^i^^-^S^M'lJr^e'C: 

GoTemment  then  as  they  are  resisting  them  ^^^  compeUed  to  abandon  aU  provisTons  in  regard 

now,  and  the  result  was  that  the  eighth  sec*  to  the  national  banks:  but  I  give  notice  that  in  the 

tion  of  Mr.  Sherman's  bill  was  defeated  iu  this  future  I  for  one  shall  be  prepiued  at  all  times  to  re- 

IJouse.     A  committee  of  conference  was  ap-  q^uf©  the  national  banks  to  take  that  class  of  bonds 

•   .  J         1  :     !•         »  *i.«*  « .»4.:^«  ;♦  .<.^»y>«4-Li  which  we  propose  in  tlus  bill,  and  I  have  no  doubt 

pointed,  and  in  lieu  of  that  section  it  reported  ^^  ^j  be^^thfi^ult.    But  for  the  present,  in  defer- 

tbe  following :  enoe  to  the  wishes  of  the  House,  wo  have  withdrawn 

"  *And  be  U  further  enaeted,  That  ftt>m  and  after  ^  ^^^<^  ^  ^^Sord  to  national  banks. 
the  passage  of'^this  act  the  Tressurer  of  the  United 

States  shall  reoeive  no  other  than  registered  bonds  ^<  Now,  sir,  for  the  second  time  since  Uie 
Usoed  under  the  provUions  of  this  act  as  security  for  organiaation  of  these  institutions  the  repre- 
the  circulatuur  notes  of  national-banking  assoouitions  .«fi.„*i„^„  ^#  fv-.  ^«rvw*i«  ««,i  4■\^^^o^'^.r^  ^^ 
issued  underthe  act  entitled  "  An  act*to  nrovide  a  «entative8  of  the  people  find  themselves  corn- 
national  oorrencv  secured  by  a  pledge  of  United  pelled  in  the  discharge  of  their  public  duties  to 
Ststes  bonds,  and  to  provide  for  the  circulation  and  encounter  the  almost  united  opposition  of  more 
redemption  thereof,"  approved  Juno  8,  1864,  or  any  than  two  thousand  corporations  of  their  own 
act  supplementary  or  amendatory  thereof.'  creation— opposition  to  a  financial  policy  al- 

**  This  report  was  signed  by  Hon.  Robert  0.  ready  approved  by  both  branches  of  the  leg- 
Sohenok  and  Hon.  Samuel  Hooper  on  the  part  islative  department — and  thus  we  are  again 
of  the  House,  and  by  Hon.  .fohn  Sherman,  confronted  with  the  naked  question  whether 
Hon,  Charles  Sumner,  and  Hon.  Garrett  Davis  Oongress  or  the  banks  shall  finally  determine 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate.  The  section  in  this  what  that  policy  shall  be.  What  was  the 
form — reqauring  the  banks  to  deposit  the  new  primary  purpose  of  the  Government  in  estab- 
bonds  from  and  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  lishing  this  system  in  the  first  instance  t  If 
and  not  giving  them  time,  as  the  fifth  section  any  gentleman  entertains  a  doubt  upon  this 
of  this  biU  does — received  the  votes  of  eighty-  subject,  let  him  read  the  reports  in  which  Mr. 
eight  members  of  this  House,  and  among  them  Chase,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  sug- 
were  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Con-  gested  and  recommended  the  passage  of  the 
ger],  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Orth],  original  national-bank  act,  and  he  will  be  oon- 
and  two  gentlemen  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  vinoed  that  the  principal  purpose  of  that  emi- 
Kelley  and  Mr.  O'Neill],  all  of  whom  are  still  nent  financier  was  to  create  a  certain  demand 
members  of  this  body,  and  all  of  whom,  except  and  reliable  market  for  Government  securities, 
one  [Mr.  Kelley  |,  are  now  opposing  this  feature  Considered  with  reference  to  that  purpose,  it 
of  the  bill.  The  conference  report,  however,  was  unquestionably  a  wise  stroke  of  financial 
was  not  agreed  to  here,  and  the  Senate  was  policy,  and  it  justly  won  for  its  author  the 
compelled  at  last  to  recede  from  its  position  highest  encomiums  from  ministers  of  finance 
and  allow  the  bill  to  become  a  law  without  the  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  fact,  the  con- 
eighth  section  or  any  equivalent  provision,  stitutional  power  of  Oongress  to  create  these 
When  this  result  became  inevitable,  oy  reason  corporations  can  not  be  maintained  except  upon 
of  the  active  and  determined  opposition  of  the  the  ground  that  tliey  were  to  constitute,  when 
national  banks,  Mr.  Sherman,  who  had  been  organized,  agencies  of  the  Government  for  eer- 
from  the  beginning  an  earnest  and  consistent  tain  public  purposes. 

advocate  of  the  justice  and  policy  of  the  com-  ^^  Since  the  celebrated  judgment  of  Cbief- 

pulsory  dause,  announced  the  fact  to  the  Sen-  Justice  Marshall  in  the  case  of  the  United 

ate  in  a  speech  which  I  commend  to  the  serious  States  Bank,  no  one  has  ventured  to  affirm  that 

consideration  of  gentlemen  who  are  opposing  Congress  possesses  power  under  the  Constitu- 

this  clause  of  the  fifth  section.    After  stating  tion  to  create  corporations  for  the  transaction 

that  there  was  ^a  very  unreasonable  and  un-  of  purely  private  business  or  for  the  sole  benefit 

necessary  clamor  raised  by  the  banks  against  of  private  individuals.    In  order  to  come  within 

that  proviAon,^  he  said :  the  scope  of  congressional  power  they  must  be 

"  I  wish  now  to  record  my  deliberate  ludgment  that  created  as  means  or  instrumentalities  for  the 

in  this  oonolusion  to  which  we  have  been  compelled  execution  of  some  principal  power  delegated 

to  arrive  by  the  action  of  the  House  we  are  doing  the  by  the  Constitution.     They  must  be  public 

national  banks  a  great  iigury,  which  will  impair  their  agencies,  and  not  mere  private  associations. 

!±!il^«*^f  fhri^S!l^^K!?nvr?^^?l,u  l^.?nn  Thc  lauguoge  of  the  court  in  the  case  alluded 

opposition  of  the  national  banks  to  this  provision     ..      ~o~o  ,      Ai-x»i.'    : 

wiioh  would  have  required  them  to  aid  in  the  funding  to  w  80  dear  and  comprehensive  that  it  is  im- 

of  the  pabiio  debt  wQl  tend  more  ta  weaken  and  de-  possible  to  mistake  its  mea'kiing.    It  defines 
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with  the  utmost  precision  the  fonndation  and  heen  no  express  reservation  of  the  right  to 

extent  of  the  power  in  question,  and  in  so  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  the  national  hanking 

doing  necessarily  excludes  from  its  operation  law,  such  right  would  have  necessarily  resulted 

all  cases  not  coming  within  the  terms  of  the  from  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  legislation, 

definition  itself.    The  Court  said :  Its  existence  would  have  been  just  as  clear  in 

**  The  power  of  creating  a  oorporation,  though  ap-  such  a  case  as  in  the  case  of  a  public  office  ere- 

pertaining  to  Bovcrei^ty,  ia  not  like  the  power  of  ated  by  statute  for  the  more  convenient  or 

making  war,  or  levying  taxes,  or  of  regiUatmg  com-  eflPective  execution  of  a  State  or  Federal  power, 

meroe,  a  great  substantive  and  independent  power,  ^here  is  no  difference  in  this  respect  between 

which  can   not  be  implied  as  incidental  to  other  *"^»«' «  "'^  "»"^*'^"^^  ju  mio  •wj^wi.  w^nw^avi* 

powers  or  used  as  a  means  of  executing  thorn.    It  is  *  public  agency  ana  a  public  otbce. 
never  the  end  for  which  other  powers  are  ezendsod,        **  There  are  no  elements  of  a  contract  in  such 

but  a  means  by  which  other  objects  are  aooomplislied.  legislation,  and  therefore  the  extent  to  which 

.  .  .The  power  of  crating  a  corporation  Uneveruseil  the  Government  will  or  ought   to  go  in  the 

^  r."fe  's^Ser^SSTisf  fe^rj^?:  exercise  of  its  power  of  super'vision  aSd  control 

coived  why  it  may  not  pass  as  incidental  to  tnodo  ^8  always  a  question  of  policy  and  not  a  ques- 

powers  which  are  expressly  given,  if  it  be  a  direct  tion  of  power.     Now,  however,  we  are  told, 

mods  of  execuling  ihem,  in  effect,  that  the  Government  ought  no  longer 

**  And  again  the  court  said :  to  use  the  national  banks  for  one  of  the  pur- 

"  Wc  admit,  as  all  must  admit,  that  the  powers  of  poses,  the  principal  purpose,  of  their  creation : 

the  Government  are  limited,  and  that  its  nmita  are  that  to   require   them  to  deposit  8  per   cent 

not  to  be  transcended.    But  we  think  the  sound  oon-  i,onds,  after  a  certain  date,  to  secure  the  cir- 

struction  of  the  Constitution  must  allow  to  the  Ru-  ^^y^SL„  «^4.«a  »i,;^k   ♦i.*^  TTn;f4^^   fifaf<x.  a«* 

tional  Legislature  that  discretion,  with  respect  to  the  cnlatmg  notes  which  the  United  SU^  ftir- 

means  by  which  the  powers  it  confers  are  to  be  car-  nisnes  and  guarantees  would  be  an  act  ot  bad 

ried  into  execution,  which  will  enable  that  body  to  faith ;  and  that  it  would  so  diminish  the  profits 


nUiinly  adapted  to  tliat  end,  which  are  not  prohibited,  currency.    It  has  not  been  very  long  since  the 

put  oonsist  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitu-  policy  of  contraction  was  a  favorite  one  with 

tion,  aro  constitutional.  gome  who  now  protest  most  strongly  against 

**In  another  place  the  court,  speaking  of  it,  but,  having  pursued  it  until  it  nearly  crushed 

this  same  power,  said :  the  life  out  of  every  legitimate  industry  in  the 

**  Had  it  been  intended  to  grant  this  power  as  one  land,  they  appear  at  last  to  confess,  in  an  in- 

whioh  would  be  distinct  and  independent,  to  be  ex-  direct  way,  that  it  was  a  mistake.    I  agree 

ercised  m  any  case  whatever,  it  would  have  found  a  ^ith  them  that  a  large  contraction  of  the  onr- 

place  amonff  the  enumerated  powere  of  the  Govern-  «^^^„    «„.^^>.:«n-.   :#  :♦  i  *   ...^^^^    «.^a  ««-*- 

ment    BuTbeing  considered  nJerely  as  a  means  to  be  ^ency,  especially  if  it  be  sudden  and  nnex- 

employed  only  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  execu-  pected,  amounts  to  a  public  calamity,  and  1 

tion  the  ffiven  powera,  there  could  be  no  motive  for  shall  endeavor  before  concluding  to  show  that 

particularly  mentioning  it.  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  fifth  section  of 

^*  Congress  did  not  create  these  banking  as-  this  bill  is  to  make  such  contraction  impossible 

sooiations,  or  have  the  power  to  create  them,  in  the  future. 

merely  for  the  private  emolument  of  their  **  I  will  not  discuss  the  question  of  good  faith 
stockholders,  but  it  established  them  as  agen-  with  the  banks  or  their  advocates ;  it  is  not 
oies  of  the  Government  to  co-operate  with  it  invoWed  in  this  prof>osed  legislation,  and  can 
and  assist  it  in  conducting  its  financial  opera-  not  be  introduced  in  the  debate  except  upon  the 
tions.  Whatever  private  gain  or  profit  may  utterly  inadmissible  theory  that  the  Govem- 
accrue  to  those  who  see  proper  to  engage  in  ment  and  people  of  the  United  States  are  bound 
the  business  of  banking  under  the  system  is  in-  by  some  sort  of  compact  to  furnish  these  insti- 
cidental  only  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  law ;  tntions  as  long  as  they  exist  with  bonds  bear- 
or,  in  other  words,  the  prospect  of  such  gain  ing  the  same  rate  of  interest  as  those  now  out- 
was  the  inducement  which  public  policy  indi-  standing.  They  now  hold  and  have  on  deposit 
oated  should  be  offered  in  order  to  make  the  $206,486,060  in  bonds  bearing  interest  at  the 
experiment  a  success  and  secure  a  market  for  rate  of  5  and  6  per  cent,  and  by  the  express 
the  Government  loans.  terms  of  the  laws  under  which  they  were  cre- 

"  Having  the  express  power  to  borrow  ated  the  Grovemment  has  a  right  to  redeem  and 
money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  it  cancel  every  one  of  them  at  the  end  of  the 
might  well  be  argued  that  a  national  banking  current  fiscal  year.  It  has  an  undoubted  ripht 
system  could  be  created  under  the  authority  of  to  redeem  and  destroy  them  without  issuing 
congressional  legislation  as  a  necessary  and  any  bonds  whatever  to  take  their  places,  and 
proper  means  to  accomplish  that  object ;  but  it  would  not  be  an  act  of  bad  faith  to  do  so. 
this  obviously  implies  that  there  must  be  ab-  But  it  has  not  the  means  to  do  this,  and  there- 
solute  and  continued  governmental  control  fore  it  proposes  to  issue  and  sell  bonds  bear- 
over  the  means  employed,  for  otherwise  the  ing  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent  per  annum, 
instrument  would  become  the  master,  or  at  and  with  the  proceeds  of  these  sales  it  pro- 
least  independent  of  the  authority  for  whose  poses  to  pay  the  $206,486,050  held  by  the 
use  f:  was  created.    If,  tiierefore,  there  had  banks  as  well  as  the  $465,000,000  held  by  other 
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people.     If  this  can  be   aooomplished — and  than  they  can  npon  either  a  4f  per  cent  or  a 

manj  of  the   beet   business-men  and  ablest  4  per  cent,  even  at  the  prices  for  which  tbej 

financiers  in  the  country  believe  it  can  be—  are  at  present  selling  in  the  money  market ; 

there  will  be  an  annual  saving  to  the  people  of  and  it  is  conceded  by  every  one,  whose  opinion 

more  than  $14,000,000  in  interest  on  the  pub-  is  at  all  worthy  of  consideration,  that  if  a  3 

lie  debt,  to  say  nothing  of  the  reduction  which  per  cent  shall  be  issued  and  sold  at  par  the 

would  almost  certainly  take  place  in  the  com-  prices  of  the  other  two  classes  will  advance  to 

mercial  rate  of  interest  all  over  the  country,  such  a  figure  as  will  make  them  yield  to  the  in- 

If  anybody  has  a  right  to  complain  of  the  fund-  vestor  about  the  same  rate  of  interest  on  his 

ing  of  the  public  debt  at  8  per  cent — which  I  actaal  outlay. 

deny — it  is  certainly  not  the  banks  who  want        "  During  the  last  eleven  years,  from  March 

to  issue  circulation  upon  the  bonds,  but  the  1,  1870,  to  September  1,  1880,  including  the 

widows  and  orphans  and  other  beneficiaries  whole  period  of  financial  distress  in  this  coun- 

of  trust  estates  whose  entire  income  consists  try.  the  average  annual  earnings  of  all  the 

of  the  interest  received  upon  the  securities  in  national  banks  in  the  United  States,  number- 

which  the  principtd  is  required  to  be  invested,  ing  1,481  at  the  beginning  of  that  period  and 

'*  When  a  private  individual,  not  en^ed  in  2,072  at  its  close,  amounted  to  8*4  per  cent 
the  business  of  banking,  purchases,  either  for  upon  their  entire  capital  and  surplus.  At  the 
himself  or  as  guardian,  executor,  or  trustee,  8  date  last  mentioned  their  capital  was  $454,215,- 
per  cent  United  States  bonds  to  the  amount  of  062,  and  their  accumulated  cash  surplus  was 
$100,000,  the  whole  annual  income  derived  $120,145*649.  This  surplus  represents  net  ac- 
from  them  is  $8,000;  but  if  a  national  bank  cumulated  gains  over  and  above  all  taxes,  ex- 
purchases  the  same  amount  and  description  of  penses,  and  dividends.  During  the  same  period 
Donds,  and  deposits  them  with  the  Treasurer  of  eleven  years  they  have  declared  dividends 
as  a  basis  for  its  circulation,  it  receives  the  to  the  amount  of  $479,448,181 ;  that  is,  their 
same  amount,  $8,000,  annually  as  interest  on  dividends  alone  have  exceeded  the  whole 
the  bonds,  and  besides  the  Government  imme-  amount  of  their  capital  at  the  end  of  the  period, 
diately  returns  to  it  $90,000  of  guaranteed  and  in  addition  they  have  set  apart  since  their 
notes,  of  which  $85,500  can  be  loaned  out  to  organization  and  now  hold,  as  just  stated,  $120,- 
the  people  for  its  own  exclusive  benefit  at  145,649  as  a  surplus  fund  to  be  divided  among 
such  rates  of  interest  as  it  will  command  in  the  their  stockholders  whenever  they  see  proper  to 
market.  It  is  thus  enabled  to  receive  out  of  close  up  their  business, 
the  pnblio  Treasury  $3,000  annually  as  interest  *'  When  we  remember  that  these  remarkable 
on  its  bonds,  and  if  the  commercial  rate  of  in-  results  have  been  accomplished,  notwithstand- 
terest  be  6  per  cent  it  receives  an  additional  ing  the  general  paralysis  of  business  which 
$5,180  as  interest  on  the  $85,500  loaned  out.  prevailed  during  five  years  of  tiiis  period,  we 
From  this  last  amount,  however,  there  should  can  appreciate  in  some  measure  at  least  the 
be  deducted  the  sum  of  $900,  being  the  1  per  immense  value  of  the  franchise  which  the  6ov- 
cent  tax  on  circulation,  and  $81,  the  estimated  emment  has  conferred  upon  these  institutions, 
average  annual  amount  of  redemption  expenses,  and  in  return  for  which  it  now  asks  them  not 
so  that  the  bank  in  fact  receives  the  net  sum  to  make  any  substantial  sacrifice,  but  simply 
of  $7,149  annually,  as  against  $8,000  received  to  assist  it  in  the  negotiation  of  a  loan  at  8  per 
by  the  private  individual  on  precisely  the  same  cent  in  order  that  the  people  who  have  pa- 
investments  tiently  borne  such  heavy  burdens  in  the  past 

"  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  inquire  briefiy  may  be  relieved  hereafter  f^om  an  annual  in- 

whether  any  injustice  will  be  done  to  the  na-  terest  charge  of  over  $14,000,000.    Sir,  they 

tional  banks,  or  any  hardship  will  be  imposed  can  not  afford  to  reject  this  reasonable  de- 

upon  them,  by  the  provision  in  the  fifth  section  mand,  and  he  will  be  a  most  unwise  and  dan- 

that  after  July  next  none  but  the  8  per  cent  gerous  friend  of  the  national  banking  system 

bonds  shall  be  receivable  as  security  for  circu-  who  by  his  vote  or  otherwise  places  the  bene- 

lating  notes  and  public  deposits.     And  es-  ficiaries  of  that  system  in  an  attitude  of  defiance 

peoifdly  let  us  inquire  whether  on  that  account  to  the  will  of  Congress  and  the  people  on  this 

their  profits  on  circulation  will  be  so  dimin-  subiect.*' 

ished  as  to  compel  them,  or  even  justify  them.        The  Speaker :  ^^  The  question  recurs  on  or- 

in  withdrawing  their  notes  and  contracting  the  dering  the  main  question  on  concurring  in  the 

enrrencv.    If  the  funding  contemplated  by  this  Senate  amendment  with  the  amendment  of  the 

bill  shall  be  successfully  accomplished,  there  gentleman  from  Michigan.^' 
win  be  hereafter  no  Government  securities  out-        The  main  question  was  ordered, 
standing  except  the  four  and  a  half  per  cents.        The  question  was  taken ;  and  it  was  decided 

the  four  per  cents,  and  the  three  per  cents  in  the  negative — yeas  117,  nays  132,  not  voting 

which  we  now  propose  to  authorize;  and  the  41.  ^ 

banks,  if  they  issue  circulation  at  all,  must  do        So  the  Senate  amendment  was  not  concurred 

so  upon  one  or  the  other  of  these  classes  of  in  with  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Conger, 
bonds.    It  is  susceptible  of  mathematical  dem-        The  amendments  of  the  Senate  were  then 

onstration    that    they  can   issue   circulation  concurred  in,  and  the  Speaker  declared  that 

more  profitably  upon  a  8  per  cent  bond  at  par  the  bill  had  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
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On  March  8d  the  following  yeto  message  otlier  bonds  of  the  United  States  can  be  used  for  the 

was  received  purposo.    The  one  thousand  millions  of  other  bonds 

The  Speaker:  ."The  Chair  lays  before  the  STl^^^J^ofln^-t'thiS'^t^S/^d th^^^ 

House  tlie  following  message  from  the  Presi-  better  security  for  the  bill-holder,  can  not,  after  the 

dent  of  the  United  States  J  ^  1st  of  July  next,  be  received  as  security  for  bsnk  cir- 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows :  Jl^l*?^^-.^  '^^^i}^^  'T^S^  change  in  the  banking  law. 

T  sx    ZT         r  T> ^  ^  ■  It  takes  from  the  banks  the  right  they  have  heretofore 

^ <f^f^.^<^^^^J.f^P^^'^**![^ -'.,..  .        ^^  had  under  the  law  to  purchaise  and  deposit,  OS  securitv 

r  ^JV'^.u^'"'^®'^  ^''•^^l!^  entiUed  "  An  act  to  ^^  t^eir  drouUtion,  Jny  of  the  bonds  issued  by  the 

fiiahtate  the  refunamg  of  Ae  national  debt,"  I  am  Unj^d  States,  and  Jeprives  the  bill-holder  of  the  best 

wnstramed  to  return  it  to  the  House  of  Eepresentft-  security  which  the  banks  are  able  to  give,  by  requiring 

tives,  in  whichit  ongmated,  with  the  following  state-  ^^^^  ^  deposit  bonds  having  the  feast  valuebf  uS 

ment  of  my  objections  t»  Its  passage.  bonds  issued  by  the  Government 

The  unperative  necessity  for  promnt  action,  and        rpj^^  ^^        '  ^^^  ^^  ^^^.^^  ^f      .^^  employed 

the  pressure  of  public  duties  m  this  closing  week  of  5^  banking  iJ  more  than  'double  the  rate  of  tJkafion 


ing  ot  the  nuUonal  debt  whichis  about  to  mature,  is  oountiy,  be  a  pnitical  prohibition  of  the  organisation 

generally  recognized.    "  has  been  urged  upoLM^e  at-  ^f  new  Vanks;  and  prevent  the  existing  binks  from 

tention  of  Congress  by  the  Secretory  of  the  Treasury  enlarging  thS  capitel.    The  nationalbanking  sys- 

•^^^J}'^^^^^^  message.    If  successfWly  accom-  ^^m,  If  Continued  at  all,  will  be  a  monopoly  In  Uie 

pllshed,  it  will  secure  a  Uw  deci^  m  the  annual  h^nds  of  those  already  ingagcd  in  it,  who  may  pur- 

interest  Wment  of  the  nstfon ;  and  I  earnestly  reo-  ^hase  Government  boni  b«iring  a  more  favorable  late 

ommencf,  if  the  bill  betore  me  sh^l&il,  that  another  of  interest  than  the  8  per  cent  boSda  prior  to  next  July, 

measure  for  this  purposo  be  adopted  betore  the  present  ^o  prevent  the  ftirSier  oiganiration  of  banks  ia  to 

C<mgrefs  ac^oums.                   ij  ^^     .     *       ^^    .  put  m  jeopardy  the  whole  system  by  taking  from  H 

While  m  my  opinion  it  would  be  wu»  to  nnthonse  {^^t  featur^  which  makes  it  as  it  now  is,  shanking 

the  Soaetaiy  of  the  Trei^ury,  m  his  discretion^  gygtem  fh»  upon  the  same  terms  to  all  who  wish  to 

offer  to  the  nubhc  bonck  beanng  8*  per  cent  mtjrest  ehgage  in  it.  ^vcn  the  existing  banks  will  be  in  dan- 

in  aid  of  refunding  I  should  not  deem  it  my  duty  to  «^  Ymng  driven  ttom  business  by  the  additional 

interpose  mv  cpnstituttonal  objection  to  the  pssc«ge  of  g^advantagcs  to  which  Uiey  will  be  subjected  by  this 

the  present  biU  if  it  did  not  contwn,  m  its  fifth  sec-  till.    In  short,  I  can  not  but  regard  the  firth  action  of 

tion,  provisions  which,  in  ™y  Jidg™«pV  Benously  ^^^  ^AU  as  a  step  in  the  directiou  of  the  destruction  of 

impair  the  value,  and  tend  to  the  destniotion  of  the  ^^  nalaonfil-bankinir  svstcm. 


3.  ana  uuia  w  uie  aeswuonoa  01  wie  ^he  national-banking  system. 

-banking  system  of  the  oountiy.   This  q^  country,  after  a  long  period  of  business  d^ 

bera  In  operation  almost  twenty  yoaw.  ^nBiAfm,  has  just  entered  upon  acareer  of  unexampled 

n   tv»nAt1r«iAi    nan kin<y  RVRtefn  ivaa  ever      £ •/_        •  r  x- 


present  nationol-l 

system  has  now  been                                         _  _  *««.««*  »• 

No  safer  or  more  bcnefidal  banking  system  was  ever  proBperitv" 

eetabUshed.    Ite  advantages  as  a  businesB  are  free  to  *^  The  withdrawal  of  the  currency  from  circulation 


—  y  i  V  ••v'  ^•** -''*^*" -~  ^'•VT"'-.r   -— "-  -"--  Borious  emDarrassmeni  ana  aisasier  10  ine  DUbinesB  01 

equaled  by  that  of  any  other  banking  svstem.    Its  ^jj^  country.    Banks  of  issue  are  essential  instruments 

notes  are  secured  by  the  deposit  with  the  Government  ^f  modem  commerce.    If  the  present  efficient  and  ad- 

of  the  mterest-besring  bonds  of  the  Umtod  States.  mirable  system  of  banking  is  broken  down,  it  wUl  in- 

The  section  of  the  biU  before  me  whidb  rolat^  to  evitably  be  followed  by  a  recuirence  to  otter  and  in- 

the  naUonal-banking  system,  and  to  which  objection  fe^or  methods  of  banking.    Any  measure  looking  to 

IS  made,  is  not  an  eraential  part  of  a  reftmding  meas-  g^^  ^  ,^^j^  will  be  a  disturbing  element  in  our  fliSm- 

ure.    It  u  as  follows:  cial  system.    It  wiU  destroy  confidence,  and  surely 

SwTnoH  5.  From  and  oftep  the  Ist  day  of  July,  1881,  the  8  check  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  country. 

K?"*^'J^5''***'**f^w?y****"^.**?**®"S''^?v~^u'^*^        BeUeving  that  a  measure  for  reftmding  the  na- 

be  the  only  bonds  receivable  sf  swsittity  for  national-bank  cli>  ^^^^  debt  is  not  neceasarily  connected  with  the  na- 

SSi?^  2."„S''XX'^.;:S^"5SX  \'Sib''SaSf;1KJ  Uon^-b«.«ng  1.5,  i^-  «../.»,  r^aSB.  «t  w«Ud 

when  any  sacb  bondt  depoetted  for  the  porposes  albreeald  defeat  its  own  object  it  it  imperiled  the  national-bank- 

•ball  be  desicrnated  for  purchase  or  redemption  by  the  Becro-  iug  system  or  seriously  impaired  its  usefulness ;  and 

tary  of  the  1  reasnry.  the  banklnflr  aasodation  depositing  the  oonvinced  that  section  6  of  the  bill  before  me  would, 

aame  shall  haye  the  ri^rht  to  rabstitnte  other  issues  oftiie  if  it  should  become  a  hiw,  work  great  harm,  I  licre- 

i?5iLS'™«^"iV^  ??**•  I  v"®"  ^^^VJ^y'*^!?"'^  ▼ith  return  the  biU  to  the  House  of  fiepresentativca 

:S.lrS?rtS.niSt*3?,Sri^t^sSr^^  for  that  ftirtherconsideretionw^^^^^ 

the  safe-keeplnff  of  the  pobllo  money;  and  In  case  bonds  so  the  ConsUtution.        KUTHlLKJOKD  B.  UAYli^. 

deposited  shall  not  be  wttbdrawn,  as  provided  by  law.  within        ExxouTivK  Maksiov,  March  8, 1881. 

thirty  days  after  Interost  has  oeaaed  thereon,  the  banklni;         •.«•     m     1  «  it*     •    •        ht  j.v  ^  ^1. 

aasodation  depoMttn?  the  same  shall  be  subject  to  the  liablU-         Mr.  Tncker,  01   V  ITginia :      1  mOTe  that  the 

2?5°lPr?<'''«J*»?»<>°.?«E*rtoftheComptro^  message  of  the  President  be  printed,  and  that 

ror  In  section  5i«4  of  the  Revised  Statntes  of  the  TTnlted  .,    i     v.  _   ., x^vi^   «.,i.i^>.4.  *^  \^  ^..11.^1 

States:  And  proriittd  further,  TbaX,  seetion  4  of  the  act  of  it  do  lie  npon  the  table,  flUDjeCt  tO  be  CaUeil 

June  20,  i<^4.  enMtied  '>  Ad  act  flxinff  the  amount  of  United  up  at  a  foture  time  for  consideration." 

Btates  notes,  providing  for  a  redlstribation  of  the  national-  rr\^g,^  RnAolrflr  •  "  TIip  niiAation  is  on  thft  mo- 
bonk  earrencv.  and  for  other  purposes,^  be  and  the  same  Is  .  ^^®  OpeaKer .  ine  quesnon  IB  on  me  mo- 
heroby  repealed :  and  sHMIons  Air9  and  51fl0  of  the  BeTlsed  tion  tO  postpone  the  present  OOnSlderatum." 

ro^enacted^  **»«  ^^^^^  States  be  and  the  same  are  hereby        xhe  question  was  taken ;  and  there  were-« 

Tder  this  section  it  is  obvious  that  no  additional  y<«»  ^^^i  ^^Jl  ^^^^  »<>'  ^^.^V^  «^-     ^°  ^"^her 

banks  will  hereafter  be  ory^zed,  except  possibly  in  action  was  taken  on  the  blU. 
a  few  cities  or  localities  where  the  prevulinff  rates  of  _^..- 

interest  in  ordiiwry  business  are  extremely  low.    No        j    ^j^^  Honse,  on  January  6tb,  the  bill  to  e». 

,new  banks  can  be  oi^rani/xsd,  and  no  increase  of  the  .  /|.  i"^  v    ^^^  ™™tlf:^«™  ^f  :«««••».«« 

capital  of  existing  banks  can  be  obtained,  except  by  tablish  a  board  of  oommissioners  of  mterstate 

the  purchase  and  deposit  of  8  per  cent  bonds.    No  commerce  was  taken  up. 
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Mr.  Reagan,  of  Texas:  ^*At  the  tbreshold  ConstitntioD  as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme 

has  been  raised  a  question  of  the  extent  of  oar  Court,  our  pathway  is  clear  on  the  question  of 

authority.    When  we  come  to  look  at  this  snb-  power. 

jeot  we  are  confronted  by  the  fact  that  most  of  **  I  desire,  now,  to  call  the  attention  of  the 

the  railroad  corporations  are  the  creatures  of  House  to  the  provisions  of  the  substitute  offered 

the  State  governments.    So  far  as  the  power  by  myself  for  the  original  bill.    And  I  desire 

of  Congress  over  this  subject  goes  it  is  derived  the  attention  of  the  House  for  a  few  moments 

from  tbe  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  con-  while  I  endeavor  to  show  that  by  labor  and 

fen  upon  Congress  the  power  to  regulate  com-  study  the  Committee  on  Commerce  of  the 

meroe  among  the  States.    It  has  to  that  extent  Forty-fifth  Congress  succeeded  in  developing  a 

the  power  to  regulate  commerce.    That  power  few  simple,  plain,  dear,  and  easily  understood 

eamea  with  it  no  other  powers  over  these  cor-  rules  that  will  obviate  the  greater  number  of 

porations.    The  Congress  have  no  power,  and  complaints  against  the  action  of  the  railroade, 

this  committee  and  this  bill  assume  no  power,  without  in  any  way  embarrassing  the  railroads 

to  operate  on  the  railroads  as  railroads,  or  or  crippling  their  usefulness, 

upon  their  franchises  or  corporate  rights.   And  ^^  And  I  desire  to  say  here,  that  in  three 

when  the  committee  have  been  asked  to  rem-  Congresses,  and  on  three  committees,  I  have 

edy  other  evils,  such  as  the  watering  of  stock  heard  no  member  of  the  committee  of  the 

aa  a  pretext  of  levying  additional  tribute  upon  House  express  any  opinion  which  indicated  an 

the  people,  we  have  had  to  meet  the  friends  of  hostility  to  railroads.    We   all  realize  their 

such  propositions  as  that  with  the  statement  beneficent  effect  in  building  up  our  commerce, 

that  we  have  no  power,  however  much  we  in  promoting  the  prosperity  of  tbe  country, 

sympathize  with  them,  to  take  hold  of  these  and  generally  in  contributing  to  the  progress 

oorporations  and  deal  with  them  aa  such,  but  of  the  civilization  and  wealth  of  our  country, 

oar  powers  are  limited  alone  to  the  regulation  No  purpose  baa  existed  to  cripple  them;  no 

of  commerce  among  the  States.    While  under  one  has  expressed  any  desire  to  inflict  a  serious 

an  unbroken  line  of  precedents  the  Supreme  injury  upon  those  great  interests. 

Court  have  held  that  the  power  is  exclusively  **  How  do  we  meet  this  great  question  f   We 

in  Congress  to  regulate  interstate  commerce,  propose,  first,   that  one  man  should  not  be 

they  hmd  that  the  power  of  Congress  is  not  charged  more  than  another  man  for  like  ser- 

only  exclusive,  but  that  it  is  ample  and  as  com-  vices  by  a  railroad.    That  is  a  simple  rule,  so 

plete  in  every  respect  as  the  power  of  the  State  elemental  in  its  truth  that  no  one  can  or  will 

to  regnlate  commerce  within  the  State.  controvert  its  Justice  or  propriety. 

^*'  Perhaps  I  may  as  well  say  that  Mr.  Story,  *'  What  next?    As  a  corollary  to  that  we 

in  his  ^  Commentaries,'  and  the  Justices  of  the  propose  to  say  that  no  rebates  or  drawbacks 

Sopreme  Court,  in  their  opinions,  a  number  of  shall  in  any  case  be  allowed.    Rebates  and 

them,  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  point  has  been  drawbacks  are  simply  a  means  of  discrimina- 

made  that  railroads   were  not  in  existence  tion  which  we  propose  to  cut  off. 

when  the  Constitution  was  made,  from  which  '*  Next,  we  propose  that  the  people  shall  not 

it  has  been  inferred  that  its  provisions  did  not  be  deprived  of  the  benefit   of   competition 

oover  the  regulation  of  commerce  on  railroads,  among  these    oorporations  by   their  pooling 

The  papers  ooonected  with  the  formation  of  freights  between  competing  lines.     We  pro- 

the  Feaeral  Constitution  and  the  transition  pose  to  secure  to  the  people  the  benefits  of  full 

from  the  Articles  of  Confederation  to  the  con-  competition. 

stitational  government,  show  that  the  question  ^^  We  propose,  next,  to  protect  the  people  of 

which  was  most  conspicuous  in  those  discus-  localities  by  a   partial  restriction  upon  the 

siona  was  one  which  looked  to  limiting  the  powers  of  corporations,  not  by  taking  away 

power  of  a  State  to  legislate  in  a  hostile  manner  their  power  of  discrimination,  but  by  limiting 

against  the  commerce  of  its  sister  States,  and  their  power  of  discrimination  between  places. 

to  conferring  upon  Congress  a  power  which  And  the  best  rule  which  we  were  able  to 

woold  prevent  tnem  from  doing  so.  adopt,  which  does  not  quite  approach  equity, 

**  It  ia  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  some  of  but  leaves  a  larger  discretion  than  strict  equity 

its  decisions  that  it  was  an  evidence  of  the  would  justify,  being  the  best  rule  we  could 

wisdom,  the  foresight,  and  the  prescience  of  adopt,  is  one  by  which  we  declare  that  more 

that  convention  that  in  its  few  simple,  ele-  shall  not  be  charged  for  a  shorter  than  for  a 

mental  rules  of  government  it  was  wiser  than  longer  distance  on  the  same  haul.    For  in- 

it  oould  itself  foresee,  by  making  a  regulation  stance,  we  declare  that   no   more   shall  be 

which  applied  to  all  the  future  modes  of  carry-  charged  for  a  car-load  of  freight  for  one  hnn- 

ing  on  commerce  among  the  States,  as  well  as  dred  miles  than  for  three  hundred  or  five  hun- 

to  those  which  existed  at  the  time.    That  is  as  dred  miles  on  the  same  line. 

much  aa  I  desire  to  say  on  that  point  "  Remember,  we  do  not  use  the  term  pro- 

^*We  take  the  posirion  that  we  have  no  rate,  we  do  not  use  the  idea  prorate.    We 

power  to   regulate  commerce  over  railroads  mmply  make  the  car-load  the  unit.    We  then 

outside  of  that  power  which  follows  the  au-  provide  that  more  shall  not  be  charged  for  a 

thoritytoregnlatecommerce  among  the  States,  car-load  for  a  shorter  than  for  a  longer  dia- 

With  that  aettled  under  the  provisions  of  the  tance. 
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^  Now  to  illnstrate  the  necessity'  of  this.  The  the  stockholders.  One  of  the  modes  of  doing 
sworn  testimony  before  the  Committee  on  this  is  by  the  organization  of  corporations 
Commerce  of  the  Fortj-fourth  Confl;re8S  shows  within  corporations,  rings  within  rings,  to  con- 
that  freight  from  the  citj  of  Pittsburg,  to  be  trol  particular  branches  of  commerce  in  their 
Bent  to  Philadelphia,  in  the  same  State,  could  own  interest,  and  then  to  exercise  the  power 
be  placed  on  tlie  Ohio  River  and  sent  down  the  of  discrimination  as  between  men  and  places, 
Ohio  River  five  hundred  and  forty  miles  to  the  to  secure  a  monopoly  in  the  particular  trade, 
city  of  Cincinnati,  where  there  are  competing  But  I  pass  from  that  branch  to  the  subject 
lines  of  railroad,  and  from  there  sent  back  **  These  are  the  provisions  of  the  biU — sim- 
tiirongh  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia  cheaper  pie,  easily  understood,  incontrovertible,  on  ao- 
than  it  could  be  sent  directly  from  Pittsburg  count  of  the  practical  truth  which  underlies 
to  Philadelphia.  and  supports  each  of  them.    We  propose  to 

**  A  year  ago  last  winter  the  commercial  remedy  these  evils.    We  propose  three  reme- 

bodies  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  stated  dies :  first,  a  civil  action  in  behalf  of  the  party 

before  our  committee  that  they  could  shin  ar-  ag^eved  by  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of 

tides  of  commerce  from  Philadelphia  and  New  this  bill,  with  triple  damages  in  case  of  recov- 

York  to  the  city  of  Boston,  and  from  there  ery ;  second,  a  qui  tarn  action — a  civil  suit  to 

ship  them  to  the  West  cheaper  than  they  could  be  brought  and  conducted  by  a  public  officer 

send  them  directly  from  those  cities  to  the  where  the  litigants  are  unable  to  combat  the 

West    My  friend  from  Nevada  here  [Mr.  Dag-  power  of  these  vast  corporations ;  and  on  the 

gett]  has  the  evidence,  which,  if  he  has  the  successful  prosecution  of  such  suit  the  penalty 

opportunity,   he  will  present  to  the  House,  is  to  be  not  less  than  $1,000.    In  addition  to 

showing  that  a  car-load  of  freight  sent  from  this  we  propose  by  the  bill  which  I  advocate  to 

Omaha  to  the  West  will  be  chained  more  if  it  (dlow  a  criminal  remedy  by  indictment  against 

stops  at  the  Palisades,  in  Nevada,  than  if  it  the  officers  and  agents  of  the  corporations  vio- 

went  to  San  Francisco  and  was  brought  back,  lating  the  law,  with  a  penalty  of  $1,000.    These 

Freights  could  be  taken  from  Omaha  to  San  measures  do  not  involve  imprisonment;  they 

Francisco  on  through  rates,  and  back  to  the  involve  pecuniary  liability  only ;  but  tliey  have 

Palisades  on  way  rates,  as  cheap  or  cheaper  been  intentionally  made  sufficiently  vigorous  to 

than  they  could  be  taken  from  Omaha  directly  prevent  a  willful  violation  of  the  law. 

to  the  Palisades.  ^*  But  if  these  simple  provisions  of  the  bill, 

**  I  could  go  on  and  multiply  instances  of  this  with  these  remedies  so  easily  understood,  were 

kind  to  an  indefinite  extent,  bhowing  the  ne-  adopted,  and  nothing  more,  the  meas^ure  would 

cessity  of  limiting  the  power  of  these  corpora-  not  meet  the  expectations  of  the  public.    I 

tions  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  one  locality  or  looked  to  the  action  of  the  various  States  to 

business,  and  against  another  locdity  or  busi-  see  why  it  was  that  State  legislation  of  a  soine- 

ness,  to  enrich  one  town  or  city,  and  impov-  what  similar  character  had  been  ineffectual, 

erish  another  town  or  city.  I  found  that  suits  often  failed  for  want  of  evi- 

**  When  these  corporations  were  created  it  dence.    When  one  of  the  officers  of  these  oor- 

was  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  conveniences  porations  was  summoned  before  the  tribunals 

of  transportation  to  all  the  people,  and  not  as  of  Justice  and  put  upon  the  stand  as  a  witness, 

instruments  of  oppression  to  any.  he  declined  to  testify.    When  asked  for  bis 

^^  These  are  all  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  reasons,  he  would  say  be  conld  not  testify 
bill  except  one.  We  require  these  railroads  to  without  criminating  himself;  and  so  he  was 
prtntand  post  up  their  sdiedule  rates  of  freight  permitted  to  stand  aside.  To  overcome  this 
They  say  they  do  that  now.  If  they  do,  then  difficulty,  to  open  the  months  of  these  gentle* 
they  pay  no  respect  to  their  schedules.  II  was  men  who  know  what  they  are  doing,  we  pro- 
denied  by  the  President  of  the  New  York  Cen-  pose  to  compel  them  to  testify  in  civil  suits  in 
tral  Railroad,  and  by  the  President  of  the  Erie  which  they  are  parties,  with  the  reservation 
Railroad,  in  writing  over  their  own  signatures,  that  their  testimony  shall  not  be  used  against 
in  answer  to  an  inquiry  of  the  Chamber  of  them  in  criminal  proceedings.  This  is  nut  an 
Comraerde  of  the  city  of  New  York,  that  they  imnsual,  but  in  such  cases  a  necessary  remedy, 
discriminated  in  rates  or  made  any  special  rates,  "  Again,  in  States  where  equitable  powers 
and  immediately  succeeding  that  denial  proof  were  not  given,  in  the  trial  of  civil  causes  of 
was  made  before  the  committee  of  the  New  this  kind  it  often  became  necessary  to  get  facts 
York  Legislature  engaged  in  the  investigation  from  the  books,  papers,  and  documents  of  these 
of  the  subject  that  six  thousand  special  con-  corporations,  and  when  they  declined  to  sur- 
traets  had  been  made  by  the  New  York  Cen-  render  them  the  court  was  powerless  to  enforce 
tral  Railroad  in  one  year  preceding  that  time  their  production.  To  overcome  this  difficulty 
— that  many  instances  of  special  rates,  of  dis-  we  provide  that  the  courts  trying  civil  cases 
criminations.    .  under  this  bill  shall  have  equitable  as  well  as 

^*  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  railroads  them-  legal  powers,  and  may  compel  the  production 

aelves,  not  the  stockholders,  for  these  fare  but  of  books  and  papers,  may  compel  discovery  as 

little  better  than  the  other  people  of  this  conn-  in  any  otiier  proceeding  in  equity.    Thus  we 

try.    It  is  the  managers,  the  officers,  who  profit  provide  for  opening  the  mouths,  for  opening 

by  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  the  people  and  the  books,  papers,  and  documents  of  these  cor- 
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porationBi  bo  as  to  prerent  the  concealment  of  the  New  York  Oentral  Railroad,  a  corporation 
nota  neoeasary  to  the  ends  of  justice,  and  to  of  the  State  ofNew  York,  and  not  existing  oat- 
prevent  evasions  of  law  which  would  defeat  side  of  the  State  of  New  York/' 
the  purposes  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Reagan :    **  I  will  answer  the  gentle- 

*'  These,  briefly  stated,  are  the  provisions  of  man  from  Massachusetts  as  I  have  already  an- 

the  bill  which  I  propose  to  ask  the  House  to  swered  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.    Whether 

adopt  as  a  substitute  for  the  original  bill,  that  the  commerce  is  interstate  or  State  commerce 

substitute  being  now  in  fact  the  bill  of  the  ma-  depends  upon  the  fact  as  to  whether  it  is 

jority.'*  shipped  from  one  State  and  destined  to  an- 

Mr.  Singleton,  of  Illinois :  *'  I  would  like  to  other  or  to  a  foreign  country,  or  sliipped  from  ' 

get  the  gentleman^s  opinion  upon  the  question  a  foreign  country  for  one  of  the  States.    If  the 

uf  the  power  of  the  States  to  furnish  the  same  oommtTce  is  shipped,  the  bill  specially  provides 

remedies  proposed  by  this  bill."  that  from  the  point  of  shipment  in  the  State 

Mr.  Reagan :  **  As  to  the  power  of  the  Stite,  where  it  starts  to  the  point  of  its  destmation  it 

it  is  as  full  and  ample  as  the  power  of  the  Gen-  is  interstate  commerce  in  the  sense  of  the  law, 

era!  Government,  though  limited  to  commerce  whether  it  goes  over  one  or  many  railroads, 

wholly  within  the  State.    The  State  can  adopt  It  would  be  undoubtedly  as  much  interstate 

the  same  provisions  with  reference  to  State  commerce  passing  part  of  the  way  over  water 

commerce  that  we  adopt  with  reference  to  in-  as  if  it  passed  all  the  way  over  land.    The  ques- 

terstate  commerce."  tion  of  water  or  land  transportation  has  noth- 

Mr.  Singleton :  "  Does  not  this  bill  apply  to  ing  whatever  to  do  with  the  character  of  the 

internal  commerce  ? "  commerce,  but  simply  its  origin  and  destination. 

Mr.  Reagan :  ^*  We  can  not  control  that ;  we  Its  origin  and  destination  fix  the  fact." 

have  not  the  power  to  control  commerce  wholly  Mr.  Singleton :  ^^  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gen- 

within  a  State."  tlemaa  firom  Texas  myself,  further,  if  a  stream 

Mr.  Singleton :  *^  All  the  commerce  within  should  have  its  source  in  one  State,  and  thread 

a  State  must  be  internal  commerce,  of  course."  its  way  through  the  mountains  and  valleys  for 

Mr.  Reagan:  *^I  will  tell  my  friend  how  we  one  half  its  length  before  it  became  navigable 
meat  that  difficulty.  Of  course  when  goods  and  subject  to  the  power  of  Oongress,  would 
are  shipped  in  a  State  the  commerce  originates  it  be  an  interstate  stream?  " 
in  the  State ;  but  the  marks  upon  the  goods  Mr.  Reagan :  **  That  is  a  question  that  has 
indicate  whether  they  are  destined  to  stop  already  been  decided  by  the  courts  of  the  coun- 
within  that  State  or  go  to  another.  These  try.  The  Supreme  Court  has  settled  that  ques- 
marks  are  put  upon  the  goods,  not  by  the  rail-  tion,  and  it  is  even  stronger  than  the  question 
road  company  but  by  the  shipper;  and  if  the  of  my  friend  from  Illinois.  They  have  de- 
shipper  in  Illinois  marks  his  freight  for  New  olared,  and  the  decision  has  been  repeated, 
York  or  any  other  State  than  Illinois,  it  is  in-  that  if  a  commerce  originates  upon  a  stream 
terstate  commerce ;  and  the  law  takes  hold  of  running  entirely  within  a  State  which  ends  by 
it  and  protects  it  from  ths  initial  point  to  the  emptying  into  another  stream  or  bay,  gulf  or 
time  tlie  freight  is  landed  at  its  destination."  sea,  and  therebv  communicates  by  water  with 

Mr.  Singleton :  *^  What  I  wished  to  ask  was,  other  States  or  foreign  countries,  the  commerce 
whether  that  commerce  would  be  subject  to  which  passes  on  from  State  to  State  is  inter- 
inspsction  at  the  terminal  point?  Whether  state  commerce.  The  Saginaw  River  in  Michi- 
the  commodity  the  g3ntle:nan  treats  as  com-  gan,  a  smallstream  only  forty  miles  Ions,  is  given 
merce  in  traruitu  would  be  subject  to  inspeo-  as  an  example.  All  its  course  is  wholly  within 
tion  or  not?  Is  that  your  understanding? "  the  State  of  Michigan,  but  the  commerce  pass- 
Mr.  Reagan :  ^*  I  am  not  sure  that  I  under-  ing  on  it  to  other  States  is  held  to  be  interstate 
stand  the  gentleman's  question.  There  is  noth-  commeroe." 
ing  in  the  bill  in  reference  to  that,  however."  Mr.  Harris,  of  Virginia:  *^  The  gentleman 

Mr.  Singleton :  *^  This  is  a  very  important  says  the  destination  of  the  commerce  shall  de- 
inquiry,  because  our  courts  have  held  that  it  is  termine  its  character.  Then  let  me  suppose  a 
not  even  an  article  of  commerce  until  after  it  case  that  must  inevitably  arise.  Goods  or  prod- 
has  been  inspected,  much  less  commerce  itself."  nee  in  Ohio  destined  for  Wheeling,  West  Vir- 

Mr.   Reagan :  *'  Very  well.     However  that  ginia,  are  shipped  on  a  road  that  has  no  control 

may  be,  when  a  man  ships  five  tons  of  wheat  east  of  the  west  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  and 

from  Chicago  to  New  York  1  submit  that  it  is  the  company  says,  *  We  will  ship  this  to  the 

commerce,  and  it  does  not  take  an  inspector  west  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  but  we  have  no 

to  make  it  wheat."  power  to  ship  it  beyond  that' ;  would  that  be, 

Mr.  Rice,  of  Massachilsetts :  **  I  wish  to  ask  under  the  gentleman's  bill,  interstate  commeroe 

the  gentieman  from  Texas  whether  he  believes  if  landed  on  the  Ohio  River,  simply  because 

that  Congress  has  power  to  oblige  the  New  directed  to  Wheeling,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 

York  Central  Railroad  in  any  way  to  modify  Ohio  River  ? " 

its  charges  on  freight  received  by  it  at  Buffalo,  Mr.  Reagan :  "  I  will  read  a  clause  of  the  bfl) 

either  &om  railroads  coming  into  Buffalo  or  which  answers  the  gentleman's  question.    We 

by  water-carriage  over  the  lakes,  that  freight  knew  the  railroads  would  make  the  exact  point 

to  be  carried  within  the  State  of  New  York  by  which  my  friend  from  Virginia  has  made,  and 
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we  undertook  to  settle  that  for  them.    The  bill  the  pooling  of  freights,  and  against  the  d* 

provides:  stroking  of  one  city  or  town  or  business  for 

"  No  break,  stoppage,  or  interruption,  or  any  con-  ^%  benefit  of  another." 
tract,  agreement,  or  understanding,  shall  he  made  to  Subsequently,  on  March  Ist,  the  House  re- 
prevent  the  carnage  of  any  property  tirom  heing  and  fused  further  to  consider  the  bill. 

being  treated  as  one  continuous  carriage,  in  the  mean-  

ing  of  this  act,  from  the  place  of  shipment  to  the  place  t      v    a                  x* 

of  destination,  unless  such  stoppa^,  interruption,  con-  In  the  Senate,  on  February  2d,  the  following 

tract,  arrangement,  or  underetandmg  was  made  in  good  resolution  relative  to  counting  the   electoral 

faith  for  some  practicid  and  necesaaiy  purpose,  with-  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 

out  any  mtent  to  avoid  or  mterrupt  such  contmuous    tt«;*.^^  a*^*^^  «.•«  4^^u^^  «^  ^^a ^^a a  . 

oania^,  or  to  evade  any  of  the  proviaiona  of  this  act.  ^^^^  °^^^  ^as  taken  up  and  considered : 

ii^m     J.  i              4.             'J     .       J            ^-L  ^  i?«ofe«rf,  That  the  Senate  "will  he  ready  to  receive 

We  take  care  to  provide  m  advance  that  the  Houie  of  luirescntatives  in  the  Senate-Chamber 

the  object  of  the  act  shall  not  be  defeated  by  on  Wednesday,  February  9th,  at  twelve  o'clock  me- 

the  machinations  of  the  railroads ;  and  if  you  ridum,  for  the  purpose  of  being  present  at  the  opening 

will  give  us  the  bill  I  will  guarantee  that  that  ?f *^  -"^"^^.f  ^^  T?^!  f^'  ^J^V^*°*  ""^^  ^'^ 
.iioii  n/vf  K^  /i/*«^  >»  President  oithe  Umted  States;  that  two  persons  be 
snail  noi  oe  aone.  .  appointed  tellers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  make  a 
Mr.  Kice :  ''I  desire  to  ask  the  genueman  a  list  of  the  votes  for  Preudcnt  and  Vice-President  of 
question  right  there.  Does  he  contend  that,  the  United  States  as  they  shall  be  declared :  that  the 
under  that  section  he  has  read,  Congress  can  "*^*  *^^*^  ^  delivered  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
force  the  New  York  Central.  Road-I  sneak  of  ^MT  ^'t^l^eHn^X^^^  T^l?^ 
that  road  merely  m  lUustraUon— to  make  any  pear  that  a  choice  hath  been  made  ijreeably  to  the 
rates  beyond  its  termmns  or  to  do  anything  Constitution,  such  entry  on  the  journals  ahall  be 
else  than  take  the  freight  that  comes  to  it  at  deemed  a  sufficient  declaration  thereo£ 
Buffalo  and  carry  it  to  its  destination?  Can  The  pending  question  being  on  the  amend- 
the  power  of  Congress  be  exerted  over  that  ^ent  reported  by  the  select  committee  to  take 
State  oorooration  to  compel  it  to  make  con-  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  law  respect- 
tracts  wid  rates  beyond  the  State  ? "  i„g  the  ascertaining  and  declaration  of  the  re- 
Mr.  Rea^ :  "What  I  propose  to  say  to  the  g^it  of  the  election  for  President  and  Vice- 
gentleman  from  Massachusetto  is,  that  this  bill  President  of  the  United  States,  to  strike  out 
nowhere  fixes  any  rates.  It  expressly  avoids  all  after  the  word  "  resolved  "  and  insert : 
making  any  rates.  But  it  takes  the  protection  ^^  ^hat  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  shaU  aasemble 
or  the  commerce  between  the  States  into  its  jn  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Ttcprescntativea  on 
control,  and  out  of  the  monopoly  powers  of  Wednesday,  the  9th  of  Februaiy,  1881,  at  twelve 
the  corporations ;  it  prevents  charging  one  man  o'clock  m.,  and  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall  be  the 

morA  than  anotbAr  ttmui  •  It:    nrMVAnta  rAbiitA  presiding  officer ;  that  one  person  be  appointed  atelier 

^J^AA  !^  aoot'ier  man ,  it   prevents  reoate  y^  ^^   s    ^^  ^^  g^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  *;*J^  part  of  the 

and  drawbacks ;  it  prevents  pooling  of  freights,  House  Sf  Representatives  to  make  a  list  oFtiie  votes 

and  prevents  unjust  discriminations  between  as  thev  shall  oe  declared;  that  the  result  shall  be  de- 

Elaoe  and  place.    And  the  gentleman,  before  Hvered  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  who  ahall  an- 

e  debates  this  question    intelligently,  must  nounce  the  state  of  the  vote  and  the  penona  elerted 

oAVMifAf A  kia  iA^^  \.^  .^»...io4^;»»  4Sa:»w»I  #»o.».  to  the  two  Houses  assembled  as  aforesaid,  which  ahall 

separate  his  idea  of  regulating  freights  from  ^  ^^^^  ^  declaration  of  the  persons  ejected  Presi- 

tbe  consideration  of  this  bill.  dent  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States;  and. 

^^I  know,  sir,  in  all  preceding  discussions  logger  with  a  list  of  votes,  be  entered  on  the  jonniai 

here  in  this  House,  in  our  committee,  and  in  oAho  two  Houses.  „             , 

the  AAmmittPA  of  tbfl  RAnAtA  thA  IftirvAm  And  *•  That  if  it  shall  appear  that  any  votes  of  electors 

!n!.!^T?!!#     ?i  J^   Of  n«e,  tne  iawyo"  and  ^^^  President  or  Vicc-¥residcnt  of  the  United  States 

managers  of  railroads  have  attempted  to  con-  1,^^^^  been  given  on  a  day  other  than  tiiat  fixed  for 

fuse  this  subject  by  saying  that  members  of  castmg  such  votes  by  act  of  Congress,  in  pursuance  of 

Congress,  by  their  vocation,  were  not  qualified  the  Constitution  of  tne  United  States :  if  the  coasting 

to  regulate  railroad  traffic.    I  have  answered  oj  omitting  to  count  such  votea  shall  not  essentially 

thatbeforeas  I  answer  it  to-day     Theyhave  ^.^J^J^ri^JLlleSVf^tS^I^^^^^^ 

said  that  none  can  do  it  but  experts.    Orod  de-  fcg  manner :  Were  the  votea  of  electors  cast  on  the 

liver  this  country  if  its  interests  are  placed  in    day  of ,  1880,  to  be  counted,  the  result  would 

the  hands  of  railroad  experts,  in  the  interest    be  for  A  B  for  President  of  the  United  States 

of  railroad  companies,  under  the  dictation  of  ^o*«»»  "^^  ^%^  ^,  f<>'  ^^'  ^^  ^f  ^""'^^ ^^J* 

«.on.^«<i  ^my.r.^i     g:-  ™«    v«„*  A^^^  K^««.^.    votes;  if  not  counted,  the  result  would  be  for 

raih-oad  officersl     Sir,  we   have  done  better    ^  g  ^^  resident  of  the  uiited  States votes,and 

than  that.     We  ask  no  aid  of  a  railroad  expert,    for  C  D  for  President  of  the  United  States votes ; 

We  ask  but  honest  consciences  and  common-    but  in  eitiier  event is  elected  President  of  the 

sense  to  solve  these  propositions.     What  ex-  5^J?*^  States.    And  in  the  same  manner  for  Vice- 
pert  is  necessary  to  say  that  the  gentleman  ^*«*ident. 

from  Massachusetts  shall  not  pay  two  dollars  a  Mr.  Morgan,  of  Alabama:  "I  desire  to  in- 

ton  for  his  freight  while  the  gentleman  from  sert  after  the  word  ^  resolved '  and  before  the 

lUinois  pays  only  one  dollar  a  ton  for  liie  same  figure  1  in  the  amendment  the  words  *  by  the 

sort  of  freight  over  the  same  ground  ?    What  Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives  concur- 

expert  is  necessary?    Common  Justice,  com-  ring.*    The  substance  of  the  resolution  is  a 

mon  right,  common  necessity  settles  that  ques-  concurrent  resolution." 

tion,  and  settles  with  equal  conclusiveness  the  Mr.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont:  *'That  is  neces- 

question  against  rebates  and  drawbacks,  against  sary." 
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The  Yioe-President :  '*  The  Ohair  hears  do  For  my  part,  so  far  as  I  am  advised,  I  am  ready 

obieotion,  and  that  modification  will  be  made."  to  admit,  npon  all  the  facts  that  have  been 

Mr.  Morgan :  '*  I  al^o  move  to  strike  out  the  made  public,  upon  that  sort  of  history  which 

words  ^  one  person,'  where  it  reads  ^  that  one  is  recognized  by  all  men  in  this  country,  that 

person  be  appointed  a  teller  oa  the  part  of  the  Mr.  Garfield  and  Mr.  Arthur  have  been  elected 

Senate,'  and   to    insert  *two    persons,'  and  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 

changing  *  a  teller  *  to  *  tellers,'  so  as  to  make  States;  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  in 

it  rei^  *•  that  two  persons  be  appointed  tellers  the  respective  States  have  chosen  electors  who 

on  the  part  of  the  Senate ' ;  so  that  the  Houses  have  cast  the  Sectoral  vote  in  such  a  way  that 

shall  be  equally  represented."  they  have  received  each  of  them  a  majority  of 

Mr.  Edinuods :  ^*  That  is  right."  all  the  votes  for  the  offices  for  which  they  have 

The  Vioe-President :  *^  Is  there  objection  to  been  respectively  chosen.   I  would  not  put  the 

this  amendment?    The  Ohair  hears  none,  and  slightest  embarrassment  in  the  way  of  a  peaoe- 

it  is  agreed  to."  ful^  regular,  and  orderly  count  of  that  vote, 

Mr.  Morgan :  '*  Mr.  President,  it  is  just  one  and  the  transmission  of  our  highest  office  from 
week  from  to-day  until  the  Oonstitution  and  the  hands  of  the  gentleman  who  now  holda  it 
the  law  will  require  that  the  two  Houses  of  to  the  hands  of  his  succeasor ;  and  I  believfr 
Oongress  shall  assemble  at  some  place  for  the  that  in  the  expression  of  this  sentiment  I  shall 
purpose  of  counting  the  vote  of  electors  for  receive  the  cordial  accord  on  the  part  of  Senap 
President  and  Vice-President  In  May  last  tors  on  both  sides  of  this  Ohamber. 
the  Senate  sent  to  the  House  of  Bepresenta-  **  The  question  in  reference  to  the  Stats  of 
tives  a  rule  upon  this  subject,  which  the  House,  Georgia  is  one  of  such  serious  importance^ ooa^ 
so  far  as  we  are  advised,  has  failed  to  take  sidered  in  reference  to  itself  alone,  oouidered 
action  upon.  The  time  is  drawing  so  short  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  questioii,  aa 
for  the  preparation  which  is  necessary  for  this  that  it  might  require  properly  long  and  care- 
very  important  constitutional  event  that  I  sup-  f  ul  deliberation  zor  this  oody  and  the  other 
pose,  in  fact,  I  know,  that  Senators  on  both  House  to  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to  what  was 
udes  of  the  Ohamber  consider  that  it  is  time  the  true  constitutional  rule  to  be  adoptedL 
that  we  should  take  some  measures  for  the  There  are  very  grave  differences  of  opinion  oa 
purpose  of  bringing  the  two  Houses  together,  this  question,  because  the  question  itself  is  one 
so  that  the  votes  of  the  electors  may  be  of  great  gravity  and  one  of  great  importance, 
counted.  It  seems  to  me  impossible  at  this  tiiue,.  in  the 

^  The  committee,  I  will  say  the  midority  of  brief  period  which  must  intervene  between 
the  committee,  have  concurred  with  the  Sena-  this  and  the  counting  of  the  electoral  votes, 
tor  from  Kan-^as  [Mr.  Ingalls],  who  offered  the  that  we  should  arrive  at  a  constitutional  set- 
resolution  for  which  the  committee  offers  a  tlement  of  that  question.  Indeed,  the  tribunal 
substitute,  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  now  neces-  which  is  to  make  a  constitutional  determina- 
siry  for  us  to  go  back  to  some  of  the  old  prece-  tion  of  that  question  is  itself  a  matter  of  sen- 
dents  of  the  fathers  in  order  that  we  may  get  ous  disputation,  and  has  been  for  a.  great 
together  in  due  form  with  as  littie  of  irritation  number  of  years.  The  manner  of  arriving  at 
and  as  little  of  debate  as  possible  for  the  pur-  a  solution  of  it,  whether  by  an  independent 
pose  of  performing  this  important  duty.  expression  in  each  House,  or  by  a  ooncunrent 

*'  The  Senate  is  aware  of  the  fact,  morally  resolution,  or  by  a  joint  resolution,  or  by  a 

convinced  of  it,  that  some  difficulty  exists  in  law,  is  also  a  matter  of  serious  di*patBtion, 

referenoe  to  the  electoral  votes  from  at  least  and  has  been  for  a  great  many  yeara. 
one  State;  and  while  this  matter  has  not  been       *^It  was,  therefore,  thought  better  by  the 

revealed  to  us,  can  not  be  revealed  to  us  in  majority  of  the  committee— and  I  dare  say 

any  authentic  form  till  the  opening  of  tiie  cer-  that  in  this  also  there  is  perhaps  a  concurrence 

tificates  that  have  been  sent  to  the  Vice-Prem-  even  of  the  minority — ^that  a  precedent  which 

dent,  still  we  know  so  well  the  existence  of  hod  been  acted  upon  in  one  form  or  another 

the  iSsct  that  the  State  of  Georgia  did  not  cast  during  three  controversies  of  this  kind  should 

her  vote  on  the  same  day  that  the  other  States  be  adopted.    It  being  certain,  as  we  under- 

of  the  Union  cast  their  votes,  that  it  becomes  stand,  that  Mr.  Garfield  is  elected  President  of 

an  important  matter  that  some  step  should  be  the  United  States,  without  reference  to  the 

now  taken  to  prevent  controversy,  when  the  question  whether  the  vote  of  Geor^a  is  counted 

two  Houses  have  met  together,  over  that  vote,  or  not  counted,  it  seems  to  be  the  duty  of  the 

Fortunately  for  the  country,  that  appears  to  two  Houses  now  to  arrive  at,  to  ascertain,  to 

be  the  only  irregularity,  the  only  difficulty,  declare,  and  to  enforce  the  result  in  which  the 

that  is  presented  in  respect  of  any  of  the  votes  country  wiU  find  its  peace,  and  I  hope  and 

of  the  electors  from  any  of  the  States.  trust   its    satisfaction.    We,  therefore,  have 

^*'  I  think  the  country  is  to  be  congratulated  thought  that  it  was  not  inappropriate,  that  it 
that,  after  we  have  had  so  many  difiaculties  in  was  not  a  transgression  of  the  traditions  of  this 
the  past,  we  at  last  have  an  election  where  country,  that  indeed  it  was  the  best  thing  to  do 
there  appears  to  be  but  one  question  which  under  the  circumstances,  to  adopt  that  rule 
ean  give  rise  to  oontroversy  or  difference  of  which  was  adopted  in  1837,  and  which  is  sub- 
opinion  in  the  counting  of  the  votes  of  electors,  stantially  adopted  in  this  resolution,  with  the  ex- 
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oeption  that  the  name  of  aStateisnotincladed  the  part  of  anybody  under  the  existing  state 

in  the  resolution ;  but  the  fact  that  some  State  of  the  law  to  decide  in  the  sense  of  a  finality, 

may  have  voted,  or  perhaps  has  voted,  on  a  day  or  in  the  sense  of  any  legal  efieot,  whether  th^ 

not  that  fixed  by  laws  of  Congress  and  the  vote  of  the  State   of  Georgia  ought  to  be 

Constitution  of  the  United  States,  is  stated  in  counted  or  not. 

the  resolution,  and  the  resolution  is  predicated  **  So  saying — ^and  saying  this,  I  think,  for  all 
upon  the  assumption  that  such  a  tact  exists,  Senators  who  agree  with  me  in  these  general 
and,  if  it  is  found  to  exist,  an  order  is  arranged  principles,  and  1  believe  everybody  does — ^I  am 
to  be  taken  in  that  event  by  which  that  vote  willing  for  one  to  acquiesce  in  this  method  of 
can  be  disposed  of  without  producing  any  fric-  not  disposing  of  or  deciding  upon  the  question, 
tion  in  the  two  Houses  when  they  are  assem-  or  rather  in  this  method  of  not  disposing  or 
bled.  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  in  the  case  of  deciding  upon  any  question  whatever.  In  this 
the  vote  of  Wisconsin,  in  1857,  when  such  stateof  certainty,  as  we  suppose,  it  is  not  neees- 
preparation  was  not  made,  though  the  fact  was  sary  that  we  should  go  into  the  question  of 
Known  and  should  have  been  anticipated^  the  whether  you  as  the  Resident  of  the  Senate, 
omission  of  this  preparation  to  make  provision  or  whether  the  two  Houses  together  or  sepa- 
for  the  event  lea  to  such  things  in  the  joint  rately,  or  all  three,  can  determine  any  question 
meeting  of  the  two  Houses,  and  afterward  in  arising  out  of  an  event  like  this, 
each  House,  and  to  sudi  disputation  and  such  '*  With  this  disclaimer  and  denunciation  of 
discontent  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  House  the  implications  which,  as  I  said  before,  casuis- 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  as  to  the  try  might  possibly  raise  out  of  the  language  of 
settlement  of  that  question,  and  as  to  whether  this  amendment,  I  am  willing  to  have  the  cere- 
it  was  settied  or  not  settled,  as  it  would  be  de-  mony  proceed ;  but  I  submit  to  the  chairman 
mrable  to  avoid.  In  view  of  what  then  oo-  of  the  committee  and  to  the  Senate  that  the 
curred,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  the  part  of  patriot-  words  *  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives ' 
ism  and  prudence  that  we  shall  now  take  some  ought  to  be  stricken  out,  and  the  words  *  Sen- 
steps  for  the  purpose  of  anticipating  and  avoid-  ato-chamber'  inserted  in  their  place,  and  I 
iuff  that  danger."  make  that  motion. 

Mr.  Edmunds:  "Mr.  President,  I  have  lis-  '*!  make  it  not  because  I  suppose  or  suspect 

tened  with  great   pleasure   to  the  observa-  that  there  is  the  slightest  practical  consequence 

tions  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  who  has  on  this  occasion  in  such  a  change;  but  preoe- 

stated  that  a  constitutional  election,  as  we  dent  does  make  history  and  does  make  law  in 

understand  it,  of  a  President  and  Vice-Presi-  a  certain  sense,  and  the  time  may  come  (as  it 

dent  of  the  United  States  has  been  achieved,  has  on  one  occasion  already  come)  when  the 

and  that  the  persons  elected  are  the  persons  carrying  of  these  archives,  the  voice  of  thir^- 

whom  he  has  named,  so  that  all  that  is  left  is  eight  sovereign  States,  an  eighth  of  a  mue 

really  a  ceremonial,  because  the  Constitution  through  such  a  great  crowd  of  people  whom 

says  that  the  votes,  being  opened,  shall  be  you  do  not  know,  in  a  time  of  high  excitement, 

counted,  and  that  the  person  who  has  the  ma-  to  the  other  end  of  this  Capitol  building,  would 

Jority,  being  a  majority  of  all  the  electors  ap-  be  a  matter  of  danger  and  exposure ;  and  when 

Sointed,  shaJl  be  the  President  of  tiie  United  you  look  to  the  theory  of  the  Constitution — ^I 

tates.   That  makes  the  Constitution  the  same  am  not  talking  about  the  mere  legal  propriety 

as  if  it  had  said,  shaU  be  the  President  of  the  of  going  over  to  the  House  of  Representatives ; 

United  States,  whatever  anybody  may  say  to  I  do  not  for  the  present  deny  it  or  assert  it; 

the  contrary,  be  that  body  the  President  of  the  but  I  am  talking  about  the  wise  thing  and  the 

Senate,  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Representa-  wise  spirit  of  the  Constitution  that  says  these 

tives,  or  any  two  or  all  three  of  those  bodies  to-  votes  shall  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  Sen* 

gether.    I  think,  myself,  that  is  the  Constitn-  ate.    They  are  sent  to  him  as  an  officer.    The 

tion,  and  that  the  Constitution  never  intended  person  of  the  President  of  the  Senate  may 

to  leave  it,  and  never  has  left  it,  by  force  of  change  from  day  to  day,  as  we  all  know,  in- 

the  Constitution  alone,  to  any  one  or  all  of  eluding  the  President  pro  tempore  who  is  the 

these  three  authorities  to  determine  who  has  President  of  the  Senate  for  Uie  time  being, 

been  elected  by  the  Statei — ^and  I  emphasize  They  are  sent,  therefore,  to  this  body,  in  the 

that  word  as  a  State-rights  man — to  be  the  person  of  its  presiding  officer.    I  do  not  mean 

Chief  Executive  of  the  nation  for  the  period  by  that  to  say  that  the  body  has  any  control 

mentioned  in  the  Constitution.  over  them ;  but  I  use  that  phrase  in  order  to 

"  I  have  no  disposition  to  discuss  or  criticise  show  that  they  come  to  the  head  of  this  body 

the  second  part  of  the  amendment  recom-  in  his  official  character, 

mended  by  the  committee,  in  respect  of,  as  it  "  The  Constitution  itself  says  that  on  the 

is  understood,  the  State  of  Georgia,  rejecting,  day  appointed  by  law,  he,  having  in  charge  the 

as  I  do,  and  denouncing — not  in  the  sense  of  sacred  records,  shall  open  them  in  the  presence 

personal  hostility,  but  in  its  broader  sense —  of  the  two  Houses,  that  then  the  votes  ahall  be 

all  implications  that  any  amount  of  casuistry  counted,  and  so  on.    I  submit,  therefore,  ear^ 

might  draw  out  of  the  way  in  which  this  nestiy  to  my  honored  friend,  the  chairman  of 

amendment  is  stated,  either  in  its  first  or  in  its  this  committee,  and  to  all  other  Senators,  that 

second  part^  as  to  an  assumption  of  power  on  the  true  and  only  wise  place — ^I  am  not  now 
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ialkiDg  abont  the  mere  technical  law—for  per-  seventj-odcl  years,  if  my  memory  is  not  at  fault, 
forming  this  great  function  is  the  place  where  the  votes  of  the  electors  of  President  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate  officially  and  right-  Vice-President  have  heen  counted  in  the  ball 
fully  always  is.  of  the  House  of  Representatives ;  and  on  no 
^^  The  only  argument  that  was  ever  sug-  occasion  has  any  Senator,  either  going  to  or 
gested  against  that  has  been  simply  the  argu-  returning  from  that  hall,  been  in  any  way  mo- 
ment of  physical  convenieoce;  that,  as  the  lested  or  insulted.  I  am  not  for  changing  a 
chambers  of  the  Capitol  used  to  be  (after  the  practice  sanctioned  by  such  long  usage^  and 
earlier  days  when  it  was  done  here),  the  hall  especially  am  I  not  in  favor  of  introducmg  a 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  being  larger,  subject  about  which  the  two  Houses  may  dis- 
it  was  physically  more  convenient  to  have  it  agree,  when  on  this  day  week,  only  seven  days 
done  there,  and  so  it  was  for  a  great  many  from  this  time,  it  will  be  our  duty  to  attend 
years.  But  the  hall  of  the  Senate  is  now  the  counting  of  these  votes.  I  hope  the  mo- 
large  enough  to  leave  no  physical  obstacle  to  tion  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  will  be 
the  oonvenient  disoatch  of  that  business  here ;  voted  down." 

and,  therefore,  I  claim  and  I  urge  upon  Sen-  Mr.  Hill,  of  Georgia :  "  I  rise  now  simply  to 
ators  the  propriety  of  causing  this  great  act  to  say  one  or  two  things  in  relation  to  the  vote  of 
be  done  in  the  place  where  on  every  theory  my  own  State.    I  have  seen  it  intimated,  and 
and  apon  every  principle  of  security  and  wise  more  than  intimated,  in  several  quarters,  that 
procedure  it  ought  to  be  done.    If  at  some  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  electors  of  Geor- 
fatnre  day  there  should  arise  a  disturbance  gia  to  cast  their  vote  on  the  day  fixed  by  the 
and  a  trouble,  and  the  President  of  the  Senate  law  of  Congress  arose  from  a  disposition  in 
and  the  tellers  appointed  by  the  Senate,  if  that  State  to  regard  the  law  of  the  State  on 
there  should  be  any,  on  such  an  occasion,  this  subject  as  of  higher  authority  than  the  law 
moving  this  eighth  of  a  mile  into  the  other  of  Congress.    I  wish  to  say  here  that  that  is 
House,  should  be  despoiled  of  these  documents,  not  true.    There  was  no  intention  or  idea  on 
it  would  be  a  very  serious  thing.    If  on  8om3  the  part  of  anybody  in  Georgia,  in  authority 
such  occa^on  also  it  should  happen  that  a  dis-  or  out  of  authority,  to  disregard  the  law  of 
agreement,  a  disturbance,  a   tumult    should  Congress  on  this  subject,  or  doubt  that  the  law 
arise  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Rapresenta-  of  Congress  fixing  the  day  for  the  vote  by  the 
tires,  as  there  has  been — not  a  very  serious  electors  was  the  supreme  law.     There  has 
one,  but  as  there  has  been  on  the  occasions  of  never  been  any  law  in  Georgia  in  confiict  with 
the  counting  of  votes  in  a  case  like  this,  where  the  law  of  Congress,  or  intended  to  be  in  con- 
there  was  no  doubt  in  any  man^s  mind  as  to  fiict  with  the  law  of  Congress,  on  that  subject, 
what  the  result  was,  producing  a  scene  of  tu-  *^  Without  going  into  the  particular  history 
malt  and  confusion  where  nothing  could  be  to  explain  how  it  happened  (a  fiict  which  we 
done  except  for  the  President  of  the  Senate  to  all  know  but  do  not  yet  know  officially)  that  the 
saj  without  taking  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  electors  of  Georgia  did  vote  one  week  after  the 
about  it  at  all  that  the  Senate  would  now  with-  day  fixed  by  the  law  of  Congress,  I  simply  say 
draw  and  march  out — that  would  be  very  in-  that  there  was  simply  a  failure  to  know  the 
convenient.  fact  that  the  first  Wednesday  in  December, 
^*  If  any  such  scene  should  occur  hereafter,  1880,  came  before  the  first  Monday  in  Decem- 
as  I  pray  there  never  will,  if  anybody  is  to  her.    The  failure  to  know  that  simple  fact  of 
withdraw — ^I  ana  not  now  trying  to  impress  the  almanac  caused  the  whole  trouble,  and 
anybody  with  my  ideas  about  the  power — let  there  was  no  desire  or  intent  on  the  part  of 
the  withdrawal  take  place  so  as  to  leave  the  anybody  to  hold  that  the  State  law  was  sn- 
President  of  the  Senate  and  these  public  docu-  preme  over  the  Federal  law  on  this  subject,  no 
mants  in  the  place  where  they  belong ;  do  not  desire  to  disregard  l^e  Federal  law.    Indeed, 
require  the  person  whom  the  Constitution  says,  the  whole  intent  was  to  comply  with  the  law 
as  such  person,  shall  open  these  votes,  to  move  of  Congress  and  vote  on  the  day  that  the  elect- 
an  eighth  of  a  mile,  or  any  other  distance  from  ors  in  all  the  other  States  voted.    It  was  just 
his  proper  plac€L  in  order  that  whatever  may  one  of  those  accidents  that  may  happen  any- 
constitutionally  be  done  on  that  occasion,  or  where  or  at  any  time." 
succeeding  it,  may  go  on.  The  Presiding  Officer  [Mr.  Anthony  in  the 
**  I  appeal  to  Senators,  therefore,  to  vote  for  chair] :  "  The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
this  amendment  which  I  offer,  to  make  this  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont "  [Mr.  Edmunds], 
place,  now  when  there  is  no  question,  the  place  The  result  was  announced — yeas  22,  nays  86. 
for  the  opening  and  the  counting  of  these  votes.  So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  was 
As  I  said  before,  the  only  argument  that  was  rejected. 

ever  made  for  another  place,  that  of  mere  Mr.  Eaton,  of  Connecticut:  "I  do  not  in- 
physical  convenience,  has  no  weight,  inasmuch  tend  to  discuss  the  question  at  any  length,  but 
as  this  chamber  is  large  enough  for  every  I  have  a  word  to  say.  I  can  not  support  a  res- 
member  of  the  Senate,  and  every  member  of  olution  upon  this  subject  which  leaves  one 
the  other  House,  to  be  comfortably  aocommo-  very  important  question  in  doubt,  and  that  is 
dated."  the  question  whether  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
Mr.  Thorman,  of  Ohio :  "  Mr.  President,  for  ate  has  the  right  to  count  the  votes  for  Presi- 
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dent  and  Yice-PresideDt  of  the  Uidted  States,  ate  shall  declare  that  fact,  for  it  is  not  his 

There  was  a  resolution  of  this  sort  which  I  duty/' 

supposed  wonld  be  brought  up  yesterday :  The  Presiding  Officer :   ''  The  amendment 

*»  [June  16, 1880.— Oi^ered  to  be  printed.!  will  be  reported." 

"  Mr.  Moiean  submitted  the  ibilowinK  resolution :  The  Chief  Clerk :  '^  In  the  amendment  of  the 

''Betolv6d\thsSmaU  {the  Bouse  of  committee,  it  is  proposed  to  strikeout  the 

ooncumnah  That  the  President  of  the  Senate  is  not  -„^«j«  t »«  ♦!»/»•.  «i,«ii  Ka  ;1a^i«..<^)  ^^a  *.^  :« 

invested  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  with  ^^™    *!  they  shaU  be  declared 'and  to  m- 

the  right  to  count  the  votes  of  electors  for  President  ^ert  '  as  the  certificates  shall  be  opened  by  the 

and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  so  as  to  de-  President  of  the  Senate ';  so  as  to  read : 

termine  what  votes  shall  be  received  and  counted  or  n  mv  ^ «.—               v           '1.^^11           ^.v       -^ 

what  votes  shaU  be  rejected.  J[^}t.^?  ^^"2°?  ^  appomted  teUers  on  the  part 

^  of  the  Senate,  and  two  on  the  j>art  of  the  House  ot 

"  I  had  supposed  that  the  resolution  would  Representatives,  to  make  a  Est  or  the  votes  as  the  cei^ 
have  been  called  from  the  table  yesterday  and  tifioates  shall  be  opened  by  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
acted  upon,  and,  if  that  resolution  had  been  *^*' 

called  up  and  acted  upon  affirmatively,  I  should  Mr.  Thurmnn :  *^  It  has  been  truly  said  by 

cheerfully  give  my  vote  for  the  other  resolu-  Senators  on  this  floor,  and  we  know  it  is  so, 

tion  of  the  committee,  because  I  should   have  that  we  are  tiding  over  the  present  case ;  that 

considered  the  action  of  the  Senate  upon  that  is,  we  do  not  decide  it.     we  do  not  decide 

resolution  a  determination  of  their  meaning  of  really  who,  under  the  Constitution,  has  theju- 

the  resolution  which  is  now  before  the  Senate,  dicid  power.   Are  we  to  blame  for  that?   Our 

But  that  has  not  been  called  up,  it  has  not  forefathers,  eighty  years  ago,  tried  to  decide  it, 

been  acted  on.    The  pending  resolution  reads  and  they  could  not.    John  Marshall  drew  a  bill, 

in  this  way :  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 

*^  Betolved  bv  ike  Senate  (the  Saueeo/HqfreeentaHvee  resentatives,  and  it  passed  that  House,  I  think, 

oon4mrrinp\  That  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  shall  but  the  Senate  did  not  agree  to  it.    The  great- 

HTw^^n^li^®  ^.''Lw^Sif  ""^  ^PilSf'**?^^  est  minds  in  this  country  have  tried  it,  and  it 

;?dKr^'d't£S^I^idlt^f  rg  J^       ^  «  -o  disgrace  to  us  tha^e  have  not  ijen  able 

the  presiding  officer;  that  two  persons  be  appointed  ^0  affree  upon  a  measure  when  John  Marahall 

telleiB  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  and  two  on  Uie  part  and  his  associates  in  his  day  were  unable  to  pass 

of  the  House  of  Bepresentativea,  to  make  a  list  of  the  a  bill.    Mr.  Van  Buren  tried  it,  when  he  was  a 

votes  aa  they  ShaU  ^declared.  member  of  the  Senate,  and  failed.    I  hoped 

'^  What  does  that  mean  ?    The  honorable  that  it  might  happen  in  my  time,  not  that  I 
Senator  from  Alabama  says  that  the  word  '  de-  might  do  much  about  it,  but  that  I  might  have 
blared '  there  is  simply  the  declaration  of  a  the  satisfaction  of  voting  for  it,  and  that  we 
clerical  fact ;  another  Senator  says  that  the  might  agree  upon  some  proper  law  ^n  the  sub- 
word  '  declared '  there  means  that  A  B,  C  D,  ject.     I  hope  yet  it  may  happen  that  such  a 
and  £  F  are  elected  or  appointed  as  electors  law  may  be  perfected  by  those  who  are  to  come 
for  President  and  Vice-President.    I  can  not  after  me,  and  that  too,  before  another  presi- 
▼ote  for  a  resolution  that  leaves  any  doubt  dential  election  shall  occur.     But  *  sufficient 
upon  the  subject,  and,  therefore,  at  the  proper  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.'     Tour  00m- 
time — and  if  this  be  the  proper  time  in  the  mittee  have  reported  a  resolution  that  every 
opinion  of  the  Chair — I  shall  offer  an  amend-  man  in  this  body  and  every  man  in  the  House 
ment  now,  in  the  words  of  the  Constitution  can  fairly  vote  for,  as  our  forefathers  voted  for 
of  the  United  States.     I  move  to  strike  out  similar  resolutions  for  more  than  half  a  oen- 
the  words  '  as  they  shall  be  declared,'  and  tury,  and  under  which  we  have  got  along  qui- 
to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  'as  the  certificates  etly  in  the  count  of  the  presidential  votes, 
shall  be  opened  by  the  President  of  the  Sen-  **  Although  I  agree  with  my  friend  from 
ate.'    Those  are  the  words  of  the  Constitution,  Connecticut  that,  if  I  were  framing  this  reso- 
about  which  there  can  be  no  mistake,  about  lution  for  the  first  time,  I  would  leave  these 
which  there  can  be  no  two  opinions.    That  is  words  out,  I  hope  the  amendment  will  not  be 
the  duty  of  the  President  of  the  Senate ;  and  adopted,  but  that  the  resolution  as  reported  by 
when  he  has  executed  that  duty  then  the  offi-  the  committee  will  be  agreed  to,  and  that  with- 
oers  who  have  been  appointed  by  the  Senate  out  any  further  modification." 
and  the  House  will  count  the  votes  and  hand  Mr.  Blaine,  of  Maine :  ^^  Mr.  President,  I  do 
up  their  list  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  not  intend  to  detain  the  Senate  by  any  discus- 
and  he  will  make  the  necessary  declaration.  sion  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 

''  I  can  not  vote  for  any  resolution  that  Connecticut,  but  I  wish  to  submit  an  observa- 
leaves  any  doubt  upon  that  great  and  important  tion  on  what  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  said 
point  It  is  of  no  importance,  I  agree,  so  far  about  the  impossibility  of  getting  a  law  on  thia 
as  this  election  is  concerned.  Everybody  con-  subject.  He  says  that  seventy  or  eighty  years 
cedes  the  election  of  General  Garfield  and  Gen-  ago  John  Marshall  tried  to  correct  a  trouble 
eral  Arthur.  Everybody  concedes  that  they  then  existing  and  failed ;  that  there  is  in  some 
will  on  Wednesday,  the  9th  day  of  February,  way  an  inherited  disability  upon  the  Congress 
in  some  way  be  declared  to  be  the  choice  of  and  people  of  the  United  States  to  escape  in 
the  people.  I  regret  it,  but  it  is  so.  But  I  any  way  from  the  danger  which  we  now  quad- 
can  not  vote  that  the  President  of  the  Sen-  rennially  encounter." 
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Mr.  Thannan :  '*  I  said  nothing  of  the  kind/'  that  vote,  on  the  right  side  of  the  record.    No 

Mr.  Blaine :  '*  I  noderstood  the  Senator  to  matter,  it  was  a  mdce-ahift ;  it  was  pnrelj  and 

saj  that  as  John  Marshall  had  failed  in  doing  entirely  a  make-shift.    It  settled  nothing,  and 

it,  and  Martin  Van  Bureo  had  failed  in  doing  unsettled  everything,  and  in  the  most  impor- 

it,  it  seemed  to  he  something  we  oaght  not  to  tant  crisis  that  can  confront  any  people,  or  any 

take  any  reproach  to  ourselves  for  not  doing."  government — the  law  of  succession — the  peo- 

Mr.  Thurman :  ^^  If  the  Senator  will  allow  pie  of  the  United  States  are  to-day  without 

me  to  interrupt  him,  I  said  that  what  they  law.    There  is  no  rule  by  which  this  system  is 

failed  to  accomplish,  it  was  no  disgrace  to  us  settled.    The  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 

that  we  can  not.    I  did  not  say,  however,  that  mittee  tells  us  it  looks  to  him  like  an  impossi- 

it  would  not  be  accomplished."  bility  that  we  can  get  a  law  on  thid  subject. 

Mr.  Blaine:  '*!  do  not  know  of  any  disgrace  *^  I  do  not  know  what  may  possibly  be  the 

that  was  said  to  attach  to  it."  political  complexion  of  Ck>ngre86  for  the  next 

Mr.  Thurman :  **  If  the  Senator  from  Maine  four  years.    We  are  going  to  start  out  with  a 

should  remain  in  the  Senate — and  I  am  sorry  Republican  House,  but  if  anybody  can  tell  me 

he  is  going  out  of  it — ^I  have  no  doubt  he  would  what  the  Senate  will  be  after  the  4th  of  March 

accomplish  it  before  another  presidential  elec-  he  is  a  wiser  man  than  I  am.    However,  I  hope 

tion."  there  will  be  at  least  that  sort  of  divided  power 

Mr.  Blaine :  *'  I  believe  he  would  if  he  coald  which  will  not  give  the  assurance  to  either 

f)t  the  votes  of  the  Senators  to  go  with  him.  political  party  that  they  will  have  the  undia- 
believe  that  any  good,  square,  sensible  man,  puted  sway  in  1884,  or  in  any  subsequent  year, 
and  I  do  not  profess  to  oe  anything  else,  could  over  the  electoral  votes,  and  that  the  patriot- 
correct  this  if  you  could  get  the  two  parties  to  ism  of  both  parties  will  come  to  see  that  taxa- 
forego  partisan  advantage.  But  the  trouble  is,  tion  and  tariff  and  funding  bill  and  public  debt 
that  the  moment  the  Democratic  party  got  into  are  all  of  a  subordinate  character  comnared 
possession  of  both  branches  of  Congress  at  the  with  this  great  question,  which  may  involve  a 
middle  period  of  the  last  four  years,  they  did  civil  revolution  at  any  moment  Fortunately, 
not  want  to  loach  the  qnestion.  I  do  not,  in  the  present  election  was  conclusively  settled  in 
this  debate,  attribute  to  the  Democratic  party  the  electoral  coUege,  bat  I  ask,  withoftt  intend- 
anything  more  than  I  would  attribute  to  any  ing  the  slightest  offense,  what  chance  would 
other  party ;  but  it  somehow  has  fallen  out  in  General  Garfield  have  to  be  inaugurated  on  the 
the  hiiitory  and  development  of  this  country  4th  of  March  if  there  was  a  doubtful  electoral 
that  whereas  the  founders  of  the  Constitution  vote  that  came  up  here,  which  counted  one 
intended  that  Congress  shoold  have  nothing  way  would  elect  Hancock,  and  counted  the 
whatever  to  do  with  controlling  the  election  other  way  would  elect  Giu*field  ? " 
of  President  and  Vice-President,  they  now  Mr.  Farley,  of  California :  **  Has  the  Senator 
have  everything  to  do  with  it,  and  it  has  now  come  to  that  conclusion  from  the  action  of  the 
fallen  out  that  when  a  party,  whether  it  be  the  Republicans  in  1876  ? " 
Republican  or  the  Democratic  party,  controls  Mr.  Blaine :  **  I  have  come  to  that  conclusion 
both  branches  of  Congress,  ana  decide  on  a  from  things  I  have  seen  here,  and  from  the 
question  of  doubtful  electoral  votes,  they  are  conunon  frailties  and  common  instincts  of  hu- 
apt  to  decide  for  their  own  candidate."  man  nature.    I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 

Mr.  McDonald,  of  Indiana :  "  On  their  own  that  if  this  were  a  Republican  Congress  they 

side  ? "  would  decide  for  their  candidate,  and  being  a 

Mr.  Blaine :  "  Tes,  whether  it  is  a  Demo-  Democratic  Congress  they  would  decide  for 
cratic  or  a  Republican  Congress.  In  my  jadg«  their  candidate.  I  am  imputing  nothing  to  the 
ment,  if  the  elections  of  1878  had  given  a  Re-  Democratic  party  that  I  do  not  also  impute  to 
publican  House  of  Representatives,  and  we  had  the  Republican  party.  I  will  not  impute  any- 
had  a  Democratic  Senate,  we  would  have  se-  thing  to  either  of  them  not  inherent  in  the 
cured  a  law  on  this  subject.  If  that  is  any  weakness  of  human  nature.  With  that  crisis 
reproach  to  either  party,  it  is  equally  divided,  staring  us  in  the  face,  quadrennially  returning 
and  I  am  perfectly  impartial  in  the  distribution  here,  and  witii  that  wondeiful  inclination  or 
of  blame.  destiny  which  divides  people  about  half  and 

'*  If  we  are  to  believe  the  earnest  speeches  half  on  any  given  issue,  the  question  remains 
made  here  in  1876,  we  were  then  right  on  the  undetermin^.  Tou  can  assemble  the  people 
crater  of  the  volcano,  right  where  the  yawning  by  blowing  a  horn  on  the  east  front  of  the 
gulf  of  chaos  and  dissolution  confronted  us,  Capitol  and  state  any  issue  to  them,  and  ten  to 
and  we  escaped  it  by  a  make-shift,  and  a  pretty  one  they  will  divide  about  equally  upon  it. 
rickety  one  it  was.  The  Senator  from  Con-  Of  the  thirty-eight  States  in  this  Union  nine- 
necticut  [Mr.  Eaton]  bows  assent  to  that  state-  teen  voted  for  Hancock  and  nineteen  for  Gar- 
ment. He  and  I  walked  out  of  this  chamber  field.  The  nineteen  for  Garfield  had  a  few  more 
together  on  that  pleasant  winter  morning  when  electoral  votes  than  the  nineteen  for  Hancock." 
the  bill  for  the  Electoral  Commission  passed,  Mr.  Eaton :  **  And  the  other  nineteen  had  a 
having  both  voted  against  it.  Whether  it  was  few  more  thousand  votes." 
an  evU  or  a  good  it  is  not  worth  while  now  to  Mr.  Blaine :  *^  Upon  that  subject  I  will  not 
discuss.    If  an  evil,  we  are  in  the  negative  on  enter.    The  popular  vote,  I  believe,  as  shown 
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on  the  record,  after  depriying  three  or  four  hnn-  been  less  of  unhealthy  and  dangerous  ezcite- 

dred  thousand  American  citizens  of  their  dear  ment  in  States  that  have  had  annual  elections 

right  of  suffrage,  gave  three  or  four  thousand  than  in  any  other  States  in  the  Union,  and  I 

popular  majority  for  Hancock.    Another  count  believe  that,  just  in  proportion  as  you  elongate 

f'ives  three  or  four  thousand  for  Garfield ;  but  and  lengthen  the  term  of  service  of  the  Presi- 
am  not  bringing  that  into  discussion.  The  dent  of  the  United  States,  just  in  the  same  pro- 
popular  vote  was  very  nearly  equally  divided ;  portion  will  there  be  extraordinary  agitation 
and  to-day,  whether  there  be  nine  or  ten  mill*  attendant  unon  it.  If  it  were  a  two-years^ 
ion  voters  in  this  country,  speaking  in  rough  term,  electea  as  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  equal  phrase,  they  are  about  one  half  Dem-  is,  bearing  the  imprint,  as  the  Executive  ought, 
ocratic  ana  one  half  Republican,  as  the  States  of  the  popular  branch  of  Congress,  there  would 
are  about  the  same,  and  they  will  in  all  proba-  be  less  excitement  than  there  is  now.  Make 
bility  remain  about  the  same.  This  even  di-  the  term  six,  eight,  or  ten  years,  and  yon  in- 
vision  seems  to  be  the  natural  outgrowth  of  crease  the  excitement  exactly  in  the  same  ratio, 
republican  institutions  based  on  free  discus-  Now  we  have  a  four-years*  term.  It  is  not 
sion,  and  seems  as  clearly  predestined  almost  likely  to  be  changed,  certainly  not  within  the 
as  that  the  world  should  be  peopled  one  half  life-time  of  this  generation ;  but  four  years  to 
of  one  sex  and  one  half  of  the  other.  It  so  men  who  have  reached  forty  and  fifty  and  sixty 
comes ;  and  we  are  not  escaping  this  contin-  years  comes  around  very  rapidly ;  it  comes 
gency  except  for  four  years.  No  man  knows  around  rapidly  to  aU.  It  will  be  here  very 
what  four  years,  or  one  year,  may  bring  forth  soon  again,  and  it  w^ill  be  a  reproach  to  that 
in  tiie  tides  of  political  fortune.  side  of  the  chamber  and  to  this,  to  the  Senator 
*'  Therefore,  I  say  it  is  the  first  duty  of  com-  from  Ohio  and  to  myself,  and  to  all  of  us,  if 
mon  patriotism  that  both  parties  should  devote  there  be  not  something  done  to  relieve  the 
'  themselves  to  a  constitutional,  coroprehenrive  country  from  the  apprehension  of  what  oc- 
remedy,  and  not  have  us  nresent  the  spectacle  ourred  in  1876,  and  what  may  occur  again  if 
every  four  years  of  going  tnrongh  some  extraor-  no  wise  forecast  be  taken  to  prevent  it." 
dinary  contrivance  by  which  we  shall  prevent  The  Presiding  Officer:  '*Tbe  question  is  on 
anarchy  from  ingulfing  the  country.  I  think  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
the  severest  strain  to  which  this  country  was  Connecticut  [Mr.  Eaton]  to  the  amendment  of 
ever  subjected  outside  the  war  of  the  rebellion  the  committee.'' 

was  the  incidents  connected  with  the  settie-  The  roll-call  having  been  concluded,  the  re- 

ment  of  the  presidency  in  1876,  and  I  doubt  suit  was  announced — yeas  27,  nays  88. 

whether,  if  the  term  had  been  for  a  period  of  So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  was 

ten  years,  this  country  could  have  found  an  rejected. 

entirely  peacefhl  solution.    I  say  that  for  the  The  amendment,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

benefit  of  the  gentiemen  who  think  we  ought  The  Presiding  Officer:  '^The  question  is  on 

to  have  a  longer  presidential  term.    If  that  had  the  resolution.*' 

been  for  a  ten-years'  settlement  of  the  presi-  The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
dency,  I  do  not  believe  we  could  have  had  as 

peaceful  an  adjustment  as  we  happily  reached.  In  the  House,  on  February  5th,  the  joint 

We  got  the  advantage  of  a  short  term  of  four  resolution  was  considered  and  adopted. 

years,  giving  a  period  in  the  near  future  in  oountino  the  klbotoral  voti. 
which  the  case  might  be  tried  over  again  before 

the  hiffh  court  of  the  people.    The  shorter  the  At  twelve  o'clock  m.,  February  9th,  the 

term  the  more  content  the  people  are  to  sub-  Door-keeper   announced   the  Senate    of  the 

mit.    That  is  why  the  States  that  have  had  United  States. 

annual  elections  have  had  the  most  peaceful  The  Senate  entered  the  hall,  preceded  by  its 
administrations  in  this  country,  and  why  they  Sergeant-at-Arms  and  headed  by  the  Vice- 
have  had  the  most  peaceful  political  contests.  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the 
I  believe  the  honorable  Senator  from  Connecti-  members  and  officers  of  the  House  rising  to 
out  and  myself  will  both  live  to  see,  with  regret,  receive  them. 

that  the  New  England  States  are  giving  up  their  The  Vice-President  took  his  seat  as  preside* 

old  system  of  annual  elections,  and  resorting  to  ing  officer  of  the  joint  convention  of  the  two 

the  biennial  period.    I  believe  the  annuaJ  elec-  Houses,  the  Speaker  occupying  the  chair  on 

tion  of  Governor  and  Legislature  in  these  States  the  left  of  the  Vice-President, 

has  conduced  very  largely  to  the  peacefblness  The  Vice-President :  "  The  two  Houses  have 

and  harmony  and  success  of  their  administrsr  assembled  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution 

tions,  as  well  as  to  the  general  readiness  and  that  the  votes  may  be  counted  and  declared 

heartiness  of  submission  to  the  result  by  the  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 

defeated  party.    If  beaten  this  year,  in  only  States  for  the  tenn  of  four  years  from  the  4th 

twelve  months  you  can  try  it  again,  and  with  day  of  March,   1881.    It  becomes  my  duty 

one  or  two  notable  exceptions  there  has  been  under  the  Constitution,  as  the  President  of  the 

very  little  excitement  or  disorder  consequent  Senate,  to  open  the  certificates  of  election  of 

upon  the  result.  the  several  States  of  the  nation,  in  the  nresence 

*«  I  am  very  sure,  at  all  events,  that  there  hns  of  the  two  Houses,  and  I  now  prooeea  to  dia- 
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eharge  that  doty.  The  tellers  appointed  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  will  please 
take  their  seats.** 

Senators  Hanolin  and  Tharman,  the  tellers 
appointed  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  and  Mr. 
noose  and  Mr.  Crowley,  the  tellers  appointed 
on  the  part  of  the  Hoose,  took  their  seats  at 
the  Clerk's  desk,  at  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  ^e  Clerk  of  the  House  also  oooo- 
pied  seats. 

The  Vice-President:  "I  open  the  package 
porporting  to  contain  the  certificates  of  elec- 
tion of  the  State  of  Alabama,  and  hand  those 
certificates  to  the  tellers  to  he  reported.*' 

Senator  Hamlin  (one  of  the  tellers)  read  in 
foil  the  certificate  of  the  rote  of  the  State  of 
Alahama,  giving  10  votes  for  Winfield  S.  Han- 
cock, of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  10  votes  for 
William  H.  English,  of  the  State  of  Indiana, 
for  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hoose  (one  of  the  tellers)  then  read  at 
length  the  certificate  of  the  vote  of  the  State 
of  Arkansas,  and  announced  the  electoral  vote 
of  that  State  for  President  and  Vice-President. 

Senator  Thorman  (one  of  the  tellers)  then 
read  the  certificate  of  the  vote  of  the  State  of 
California,  and  annoonced  the  electoral  vote  of 
that  State  for  President  and  Vice-Prendent 

Mr.  Reagan,  of  Texas:  ''Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  that,  hy  unanimous  consent  of  the 
joint  convention,  the  reading  of  the  formal 
parts  of  the  certificates  be  omitted." 

The  Vice-President:  '*  That  may  be  done  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  was  the  course  por- 
sued  at  the  coonting  in  1857.  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  coorse  suggested  by  the  gentieman 
from  Texas?'*  [After  a  pause.]  ''The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  that  course  will  be  pursued.** 

Mr.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont:  "I  would  sug- 
gest, in  view  of  the  unanimous  consent  that 
has  been  given,  that  the  tellers  might  examine 
the  certificates  as  to  their  formalities,  and  the 
Chair  could  pass  down  in  advance  one  of  the 
certificates  in  order  that  it  might  be  examined 
by  the  tellers,  while  one  of  the  tellers  is  an- 
nouncing the  vote  of  the  State  preceding.** 

The  Vice-President:  "  The  Chidr  will  adopt 
the  soggestion.** 

The  tellers  then  proceeded  to  annoonce  the 
electoral  votes  of  the  States  of  Colorado,  Con- 
necticot,  Delaware,  and  Florida. 

The  Vice-President :  "  The  Chair  now  hands 
to  the  tellers  the  certificate  of  election  of  the 
State  of  Georgia.** 

Mr.  Springer,  of  Illinois:  "I  call  for  the 
reading  of  that  certificate  in  full.'* 

The  Vice-President:  "The  certificate  will 
be  read  at  length.*' 

Mr.  Crowley  (one  of  the  tellers)  then  pro- 
ceeded to  read  in  full  the  certificate  of  the  vote 
of  the  State  of  Georgia,  but,  before  concluding, 
Mr.  Springer  said,  "  Mr.  President  I  withdraw 
my  demand  for  the  reading  in  full  of  the  cer- 
tificate of  ttie  State  of  Georgia.** 

The  Vice-President:  "The  further  reading 


will  be  omitted,  and  the  reaolt  of  the  vote  will 
be  announced.** 

Mr.  Crowley  (one  of  the  tellers)  then  an- 
nounced the  result  of  the  vote  of  the  State  of 
Geoma,  for  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Vice-President :  "  It  appearing  from  the 
certificates  Just  read  that  the  votes  of  the  State 
of  Gkorg^a  were  cast  on  a  day  other  than  that 
fixed  by  act  of  Congress  in  pursuance  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  result 
of  those  certificates  will  not  be  recorded  ontil, 
in  the  langoage  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
under  which  the  count  proceeds,  '  it  shall  ap- 
pear whether  the  counting  or  omitting  to  count 
soch  votes  will  essentially  change  the  resolt  of 
the  election.*  When  that  fact  shall  appear,  the 
record  will  be  made  agreeably  to  the  provisions 
of  the  concorrent  resolution.*' 

The  certificates  of  the  remaining  States  were 
then  opened,  and  the  votes  announced  as  they 
appear  in  the  following  statement  submitted  by 
the  tellers : 
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When  the  votes  of  all  the  States  had  heen  tion  of  reference  is  pat,  I  wish  to  make  some 
seyerallj  announcedf  Senator  Tharman  (one  of  remarks  with  reference  to  the  hasis  on  which 
the  tellers)  said :  **  The  tellers  report  that  the  the  hill  has  heen  prepared,  and  also  in  regard 
whole  numher  of  the  electors  appointed  to  to  the  additional  provision  in  reference  to  the 
vote  for  President  of  the  United  States  is  869,  election  of  members  upon  what  is  known  as 
of  which  a  majority  is  185.  Were  the  votes  the  principle  of  minority  representation, 
of  electors  for  the  State  of  Georgia,  cast  on  the  **lhave  deducted  from  the  whole  popnla- 
second  Wednesday  of  December,  1880,  being  tion  of  the  United  States  the  population  of  the 
the  8th  day  of  said  month,  to  be  counted,  the  Territories  and  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
result  would  be :  for  James  A.  Garfield,  of  the  which  ought  not  to  be  included  in  an  estimate 
State  of  Ohio,  for  President  of  the  United  in  reference  to  the  number  of  members  of  Con- 
States,  214  votes ;  and  for  W infield  S.  Hancock,  gresa  Taking  ont  the  population  of  those 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  for  President  of  Territories  and  the  District,  I  find  that  the 
the  United  States,  155  votes.  If  not  counted,  population  of  the  States  of  the  Union  amounts 
the  result  would  be :  for  James  A  Garfield,  for  to  40,869,965.  That  amount  divided  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  214  votes;  and  number  298,  the  present  number  of  members 
for  Winfield  S.  Hancock,  for  President  of  the  of  the  House,  gives  168,498  as  the  ratio  of 
United  States,  144  votes.  In  either  event  population  for  one  member  of  this  House. 
James  A  Garfield  has  received  a  majority  of  Taking  the  population  of  each  State  and  divid- 
the  votes  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  ap-  ing  it  by  that  ratio  will  give  the  number  of 
pointed.  Representatives  to  which  each  State  will  be 

**  And  the  state  of  the  vote  for  Vice-Presi-  entitled  upon  full  ratio,  and  the  fractions  over 
dent  of  the  United  States  is  as  follows:  the  100,000  which  it  is  proposed  shall  entitle  the 
whole  number  of  the  electors  appointed  to .  States  to  additional  members,  will  bring  the 
vote  for  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  is  whole  number  up  to  the  full  quota,  298. 
869,  of  which  a  majority  is  185.  Were  the  "  There  are  two  States  which  have  fractions 
votes  of  electors  for  the  State  of  Georgia,  cast  coming  very  near  to  100,000,  which  States  may 
on  the  second  Wednesday  of  December,  1880,  be  the  subject  of  special  consjideration  here- 
being  the  8th  day  of  said  month,  to  be  counted,  after.  The  State  of  Massachusetts  will  have 
the  result  would  be :  for  Chester  A.  Arthur,  a  fraction  of  98,106,  and  Florida  will  have  a 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  Vice-President  fraction  of  98,068.  If  Representatives  are  al- 
of  the  United  States,  214  votes ;  and  for  William  lowed  to  those  States  on  account  of  such  frac- 
H.  English,  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  for  Vice-  tions,  then  the  State  of  Florida  will  have  two 
President  of  the  United  States.  155  votes.  If  members,  and  Massachusetts  will  have  her 
not  counted,  the  result  would  be :  for  Chester  present  number ;  and  in  that  event  the  whole 
A.  Arthur,  for  Vice-President  of  the  United  number  of  Representatives  will  be  increased  to 
States,  214  votes ;  and  for  William  H.  English,  295.  Otherwise  Massachusetts  would  lose  one 
for  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  144  member.  I  call  attention  to  the  losses  and 
votes.  In  either  event  Chester  A.  Arthur  has  gains  of  the  several  States  under  the  proposed 
received  a  minority  of  the  votes  of  the  whole  bill,  as  follows: 
number  of  electors  appointed."  **  The  follorwing  States^  by  the  bill  which*  I 

The  Vice-President:  **  Wherefore,  I  do  de-  have   introduced,   lose    one   member   each: 

dare  that  James  A.  Garfield,  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  Florida,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Louisiama, 

Ohio,  having  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  New  Hamp- 

of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed,  is  shire,  Ohio,  Vermont,  Tennessee, 

duly  elected  President  of  the  United  States  for  "  Pennsylvania  loses  two  members, 

four  years  commencing  on  the  4th  day  of  ^^  New  York  loses  three  members. 

March,  1881.  "The   following   States  gain  one  member 

"  And  I  do  further  declare  that  Chester  A.  each :  Arkansas,   California,  Iowa,  Michigan, 

Arthur,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  having  re-  Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  West  Virginia, 

ceived  a  m^ority  of  the  votes  of  the  whole  ^'  The  following  States  gain  two  members 

number  of  electors  appointed,  is  duly  elected  each  :  Minnesota,  Nebraska. 

Vioe-President  of  the  United  States  for  four  "  The  following  States  gain  three  members 

years  commencing  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  each :  Kansas.  Texas. 

1881.*'    [Loud  applause  on  the  floor  and  in  the  "  One  word  now  in  reference  to  the  prin- 

galleries.]  ciple  of  minority  representation  contained  in 

"  The  husiness  for  which  the  joint  conven-  this  bill.    It  provides  for  dividing  States  having 

tion  of  the  two  Houses  assemblea  having  been  more  than  two  members  into  districts  having 

completed,  the  Senate  will  return  to  its  cham-  three  members  each,  as  far  as  possible.    Where . 

her."  there  shall  be  a  fraction  of  two  members  then 

The  Senate  accordingly  retired  from  the  hall,  there  will  be  a  district  having  five  members, 

and  where  there  is  a  fraction  of  one  member 

In  the  House,  on  January  5th,  a  bill  for  the  then  there  will  be  one  district  having  one 

apportionment  of  Representatives  was  report-  member.    In  each  district  of  three  members 

ea«  the  voters  will  be  entitled  to  vote  but  for  two 

Mr.  Springer,  of  Illinois:  '* Before  the  ques-  members,  thus  securing  absolutdy  to  the  mi- 
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noritj  one  member.    In  districts  having  five  a  bill  (H.  R.  No.  6958)  making  an  apportion- 

membera  each  Toter  would  be  entitled  to  vote  ment  of  Representatives  in  Congress  among 

for  bat  three  members.    I  state  this  for  the  the  several  States  under  the  tenth  census; 

purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of  members  of  which  was  read  a  first  and  second  time,  re- 

the  House  to  the  fact  that  this  bill  embodies  ferred  to  the  Joint  Select  Committee  on  tiie 

more  than  a  mere  apportionment,  and  relates  census,  and  ordered  to  be  printed, 

to  the  election  of  members  of  this  House  upon  The  bill  is  as  follows: 

a  principle  different  from  the  one  heretofore  ^  ^  ^i^big  «  apportionroent  of  RepitMenutivM  in  Om. 

adopted.     I  therefore   think  the  reference  of  greaa  among  the  Beveral  BUtas  under  the  tenth  centos, 

this  bill  should  be  properljr  to  the  Committee  Be  it  tnatUd  by  ih$  Senate  and  Bbuee  of  Bepreeeni- 

on  Elections."  ativee  of  the  United  Stdtee  qf  Ameriea  in  Oongreae 

The  prejion.  qneetion  w«,«K>onded,  «.d  the  |rSt.tiJ^.tll  w!S^T,iSS?SS£^' 

mun  question  ordered.      ,   ,        „                   ,  and  one  membere,  to  be  apportioned  among  the  aev- 

The  House  divided ;  and  the  tellers  reported  end  States  as  follows : 

that  there  were—yeas  94,  najs  34;  and  the  Alabamans;  Arkansas,  5;  California, 5:  ColoradOi 

biU  was  referred  to  the  Select  Committee  on  J'  Oonneoticut, 4:  Delaware.  1;  Florida,  1;  Qeorgia, 

«k^  n.^».ne  9:  Illinois,  19;  Indiana,  12;  Iowa,  10;  Kansas.  S; 

tne  Uensus.     ^  __       _    ,        ^              .        . ,  Kentucky,  10 ;  Louisiana,  6 ;  Maine,  4 ;  Maryland,  S ; 

Mr.  Cox,  of  New  York,  subsequently  said :  Massachusetts.  11 ;  Michigan,  10 ;  Minnesota,  6 ;  Mis- 

^  It  appears  that  on  the  census  of  1880,  by  the  sissippi,  7 ;  Missouri,  id ;  Nebraska,  8 ;  Nevada,  1 ; 


oy  lue  lacreiiBe  lo  xvi,  maryiaaa  gains  i ;  oy  viiginia,  4;  Wisconsin,  o. 

the  increase  to  298,  New  York  gains  1 ;  by  the  Sectioh  2.  Whenever  a  new  State  is  admitted  to 

increase  to  299,  Alabama  gains  1 ;  and  when  the  *^«  H?i°°^A®  i?S?'^S°?i'^?*.°'  Kepresentatives  as- 

««w«k^.  ^4  n^^m^^^'^^^^iJL,  ;<.  :»J.»««»^ri  4.^  qaa  Bigned  to  it  shall  be  added  to  the  number. 

number  of  Representatives  is  increased  to  800,  ^^^  3,  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^er  this  appoildon- 

one  01  the  stnkmg  features  01  the  table  appears,  ment  the  number  to  which  such  State  may  be  entitled 
It  is  a  carious  eccentricity  of  mathematics — ^a  in  the  Forty-eighth  and  each  subsequent  Congress, 
paradox.  The  paradox  is  that  Alabama  loses,  *hall  be  ele<^  by  districts  oomposed  of  contguous 
t  800.  the  Repre^ntaUre  .he  gained  at  299,  ^^^  T^^^.^XJ^^^IS^ 
uid  Texas  and  Illinois  gam  1  each.  At  801,  the  Bepresentatives  to  which  such  State  may  be  en- 
Alabama  regams  the  RepresentatiTC  so  lost ;  titled  in  Congress,  no  one  district  electing  more  than 
by  the  increase  to  802,  Florida  gains  i ;  by  the  one  Representative. 

^^^^'^  t?  ^2?'  Ohio  gains  1 ;  by  t^e  increase  Subsequently  the  Committee  on  the  Census 

to  804^  North  Carolina  gams  1 ;  by  the  m-  ^^^  their  report. 

^"^^  Y^  555'  Tennessee  gains  1 ;  by  the  in-  Mp.  Oox:  "  I  am  directed  by  the  Committee 

l*'*^  to  806,  Pennsylvania  gains  1;  by  the  on  the  Census  to  report,  as  a  substitute  for 

inOTease  to   807,  New  York  gains  another,  House  bill  No.  6958,  a  bill  (H.  R.  No.  T026) 

"/r!S5*r^.^**,?\T*^^®''J^?'  under  the  census  making  an  apportionment  of  Representatives 

of  1880,  but  sUU  New  York  even  then  loses  1  i^  Congress  among  the  several  States  under  the 

from  her  present  number  assigned  her  under  tenth  census.    The  m^ority  fix  the  number  of 

the  apporUonment  of  1870.  members  under  the  tenth  census  at  three  bun- 

"Compared  with  the  present  number,  under  ^red  and  eleven,  and  the  minority,  in  their 

the  oenaas  of  1870,  each  member  can  make  his  amendment,  at  three  hundred  and  nineteen." 

own  oalcuhition  as  to  gams  and  l^es.    There  xhe  biU  reported  by  Mr.  Cox  from  the  Com- 

are  losses.    There  dways  will  be  during  a  mittee  on  the  Census  is  as  follows : 

^^Tw^^'/fil^"-    The  largest  House  we  ever  ife^„««^  ^.,  That  after  the  8d  of  March,  188a, 

had  before  18G8  was  under  the  census  of  1880.  the  House  of  teprisentatives  shall  be  oompoied  o\ 

Maasaohnsetts  then  had  20  members ;  now  she  three  hundred  and  eleven  members,  to  be  apportioned 

has  11.     New  York  then  had  40  members;  among  the  several  States,  as  follows :  Alabama,  eicht ; 


>Mu«  «Mf  vu»  wuMv  u«M  ^v  ,  uv«T  Duv  u«w  V.  x^  w  w  Ajmsss,  SIX :  iLeuiucKy,  len ;  ix>uiBiana,  six ;  mame, 

Hampshire  once  had  6 ;  now  she  has  8.    The  four ;  Maryland,  six ;  Massachusetts,  eleven ;  Michi- 

losses  are  comparative,  and  every  apportion-  g»n,  tai ;  Minnesota,  live;  Mississippi,  seven;  Mis- 

ment  has  witnessed  such  reductions.    Ver-  'ISZlll^^J^''^!^il^^ 

_     >       J  -KT        TT          1  •                    •     •  Hampshire,  two :  riew  Jersey,  seven ;  rlew   York, 

montMdNew  Hampshire  may  gam  m  popu-  thirty-two;  North  Carolina,  ihie;  Ohio,  twenty; 

lation,  but  not  relatively.    They  must  lose  in  Oregon,  one ;  Pennsylvania,  twenty-seven ;  Hhode 

this  apportionment,  unless  we  make  thenum-  Island,  two;  South  Carolina,  six;  Tennessee,  ten; 

ber  of  members  uiordinately  hirge.    But  all  Texas,  ten ;  Vern^nt,  two ;  Vuglnia,  ten ;  WestVir- 

this  is  to  be  judged  on  a  scrutiny  of  the  tables.  «^  ^^"^  5  "^  Wiscomim,  eigEt. 

How  high  we  must  run  the  number  of  mem-  The  accompanying  report  is  as  follows: 

bers  so  that  no  State  will  lose,  members  can  The  Committee  on  the  Census,  to  whom  was  re* 

««p«te  for  themselTe.  from  the  data  to  be  SSltSSi^S^l^irLXSZ^Xr^toXrt 

pnoteo.                       ^                        .   .  .     ,       ,  the  foUowUig  bill,  which  enacts  that  after  the  8d  of 

Mr.  Oox,  by  nnsnimons  consent,  mtroduced  March,  1888,  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  shall  be 
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oompcwed  of  three  hundred  and  eleven  membeiB.    For  exercise  all  the  privileges  whiob  the  law  gires 

thejlistribution  of  said  membere  in  detoU,  the  com-  him  witliont  restraint  or  molestation ;  other- 

mitlee  refer  to  the  bill.    There  were  differences  of  „.  ^  _„^  -.«-«*«,««fo  i»«»^  ^.^  #»4;ia  I^a  ^^^ 

opinion  among  the  memben  9f  the  committee  as  to  J^^^  ^^^  enactmento  here  are  futile  and  our 

the  number,  some  being  for  more  and  some  for  less  laws  are  Tain. 

than  tlie  above  number,  but,  to  avoid  delay,  and  to        *^  Some  gentlemen  have  said  that  this  appor- 

bring  the  matter  apeedily  before  the  House,  the  mar  tionment  is  easy  to  be  made  because  it  is  a  mere 

jonty  of  the  comrmtteo  have  concluded  to  report  the  qaestion  of  arithmetic.  Now,  it  is  more  than  a 

aocompanymg  bill.  ^      L         i     .^t     \-        t*  .'  j-L..  -v  T^ 

'    ^    '^  question  of  arithmetic.    It  is  a  redistnbution 

The  amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a  substi-  of  political  power.    To  be  sure,  this  distribu- 

tute  reported  by  Mr.  Sherwin  on  behalf  of  the  tion  is  made  upon  arithmetical  principles.    But 

minority  of  the  committee,  is  as  follows :  it  is  not  a  question  of  arithmetic  onlv. 

Be  U  maeUd  by  the  SenaU  and  Bbute  qf  Btoruent-        ^^  The  change  of  a  divisor  from  tnree  hnn- 

^*^*'.?^^,^  ^^^  ^^jf  ^f'^'rica  inO^Mrat  dred  and  one  to  three  hundred  and  eleven  or 

ojjj»A&i,  That  ftpm  and  after  the  8d  dav  of  Man^  ^j^,^  hundred  and  nineteen  may  change  the 
1888,  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  shall  be  composed         .rr.  """*•*''**  »«»*  »»iM^vw«;«  »*Aaj  vu«u«i  ws, 

of  three  hundred  and  nineteen  membeis,  to  be  appw-  political  status  of  this  House.     It  may  change 

tioned  among  the  several  States  as  follows:  the  political  organization  of  the  electoral  ool- 

To  the  State  of  Alabama,  dght  membeis;  to  the  lege,  and  therefore  it  does  assume  a  political 

State  of  Arkansas,  five  members ;  to  the  Stjite  of  Call-  aspect.    But,  looking  at  the  facts  as  they  exist 

forma,  six  members ;  to  the  State  of  Colorado,  one  ^^j.^  ..  ™.^i>i<«.  .«««   «.» !,«/««,  —«.  JL^  ^^* 

membw ;  to  the  Stati  of  Connecticut,  four  mem(>ers ;  *^,^ V»  "  .se^ible  men,  we  know  we  can  not 

to  the  Sute  of  Delaware,  one  member ;  to  the  State  ^t  nd  of  it,  because  it  is  a  political  question,  a 

of  Florida,  two  members ;  to  the  State  of  Geoigia,  ten  redistribution  of  power  that  will  not  affect  this 

members;  to  the  State  of  Dlinois,  twenty  memben;  Congress,  but  that  will  affect  five  Oongreases 

to  tiie  State  of  Indumas  thirteen  memters:  to  the  Bute  hereafter  to  be  elected,  that  wiD  extend  for 

of  Iowa,  eleven  members ;  to  the  State  ot  Kansas,  six  "«*«»^««*    •"  '^  ww^i,^/«,  vuav  ttu^  vam^uu  m.w 

memben;  to  the  State  of  Kentucky ,  eleven  members ;  °v®  Congresses  to  come,  and  that  shall  not 

to  the  State  of  Louisiana,  six  memben ;  to  the  State  only  affect  them  but  shall  affect  the  next  two 

of  Maine,  ^our  memben ;  to  the  State  of  Maryland,  presidential  elections.    Not  only  that,  but  it 

sU  memben ;  to  ^e  State  of  Massachusetts,  twelve  wUl  affect  the  legisktion  in  those  next  five 

memben ;  to  the  State  of  Michigan,  eleven  memben ;  n-rv««^/*i.«i*a      t*  <nrfii  a^To^f  ««^ni.  f  a«.;flp  Iowa  <%» 

to  the  State  of  Minnesota,  fivemcm'ben :  to  the  Stat^  Conffresses.     It  will  i^ect  your  tariff  laws  or 

of  Mississippi,  seven  memben  ;  to  the  State  of  Mis-  legislation.     It  will  affect  your  legislation  on 

souri,  fourteen  memben ;  to  the  State  of  Nebraska,  the  monetary  matters  of  this  country.    It  will 

three  memben  •  to  the  State  of  Nevada,  one  member ;  affect  your  legislation  upon  education.     It  will 

ai^  ^'k!5t    "^  Hampshire,  two  memben :  to  the  ^gct  your  legislation  upon  all  great  qnesHons 

State  of  Now  Jeney,  seven  memben ;  to  the  State  of  ^|^„^  aLia^  4.1^  ^^^i^  Jv  ♦>»;-  ^7.^^^¥^    t\^..^ 

New  York,  thirty-ttree  memben ;  {o  the  SUte  of  ^»^  ^^^^^^  ^^  V^^^  ot  this  county.     These 

North  Carolma,  nine  memben ;  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  questions  are  only  reached  through  parties ; 

twenty-one  memben ;  to  the  State  of  Oregon,  one  and  as  they  are  reached  through  parties  this 

member ;  to  the  State  of  PexmsylvanU.  twenty-dght  apportionment  is  of  necessity  a  party  question, 

state  of  Tennessee,  ten  members ;  to  the  State  of  ""^^^I®  and  object. 

Texas,  ten  memben;  to  the  State  of  Vermont,  two  **  There  have  been  three  bills  introduced  be- 
membere ;  to  the  State  of  Vinnnia,  ten  memben ;  to  fore  this  House :  the  bill  of  the  gentleman  from 
S^^^V^  ^^^  Vimnia,  four  memben;  to  the  New  York  [Mr.  Cox],  providing  for  three  bun- 
^Ko^r^^vfew^Si.  shall  be  «imitted  ^J^^^d  one  members ;  the  bill  of  the  m^ority 
into  the  Union,  the  Bepresentative  or  Representatives  of  the  committee,  providing  for  three  nunorea 
aasinied  to  it  shall  be  additicmal  to  the  number,  three  and  eleven  members;  the  btU  that  was  pre- 
hundred  and  nineteen,  herein  nrovided  tor.  sentcd  by  myself,  and  is  sustained  by  the  mi- 
Bbo.8.  In  each  State  entiUed  under  this  apportion-  n^j^ty  with  but  one  exception,  providing  for 
ment,  the  number  to  which  such  State  may  be  entitled  ^x!!,IJ\Z!.a^Ja  l^ZiZJ^^^^  »«l«^K^i«  W^w 
hi  the  Forty-eighth  and  each  subsequent  Congress  y^^^f  hundred  and  nineteen  members.  Now, 
shall  be  elected  by  districte  oomposea  of  oonti^ous  in  discussing  these  ratios,  all  the  principles  m- 
torritoiy,  and  containing  as  nearly  as  praoticame  an  volved  in  this  subject  can  be  seen  and  under- 
equal  number  of  inhabitanto,  and  equal  in  number  to  gtood.    The  same  method  of  arriving  at  the 

one  Bepresentative.  numbers  that  is  appbed  to  these. 

*^  Upon  the  basis  of  three  hundred  and  one 

In  the  House,  on  February  8d,  an  amendment  Representatives  each  of  the  following-named 

was  proposed,  making  the  number  of  members  States  gain  one  member  :   Arkansas,  South 

three  hundred  and  seven.  Carolina,  Mississippi,  West  Virginia,  California, 

Mr.  Sherwin,  of  Illinois :  "  There  is  anotlier  Iowa,  and  Michi^m ;  Nebraska  and  Minnesota 

question,  Mr.  Speaker,  connected  with  this  im-  each  gain  two,  Kansas  three,  and  Texas  four 

portant  matter  of  representative  government.  — a  gain  of  eighteen  in  all,  of  which  the  Demo- 

That  is,  that  not  only  is  it  made  the  duty  of  cratic  States  have  eight  and  the  Republican 

Congress  to  adopt  a  representative  system  ade-  States  ten. 

quate  to  the  needs  of  tne  country  and  distrib-        ^^  The  losses  upon  a  basis  of  three  hundred 

uted  properly  among  the  people  of  the  country,  and  one  are  one  each  for  the  States  of  Florida, 

but  that  they  shall  also  see  that  every  man  Indiana,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Penn- 

who  by  law  has  a  right  to  vote  for  the  mem-  sylvania,  Tennessee,  and  Vermont,  and  two  in. 

bers  so  provided  for  shall  be  free  to  vote  and  New  York,  of  which  losses  the  certainly  Demo- 
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oratio  States  mutain  two  and  the  Republican  and  also  three  hundred  and  nineteen,  members 

States  eight,  making  a  net  gain  to  the  certainly  are  eiven  to  eighteen  fractions.     The  States 

Democratic  States  of  six  and  to  the  Repablican  which  gain  a  member  upon  a  fraction  at  three 

States  which  are  sometimes  Democratic  of  two.  hundred  and  nineteen,  which  do  not  have  them 

The  eighteen  States  not  named  neither  gain  at  three  hundred  and  eleven,  are  Illinois,  Ken- 

nor  lose.  tacky,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  York, 

^*  Upon  a  basis  of  three  hundred  and  eleven  Ohio,  and  California, 
members  fifteen  States  gain  altogether  twenty-  "  The  basis  of  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  members,  namely :  Arkansas,  California,  two  wonld  ^ve  a  net  gain  of  thirteen  to  the 
Georgia,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Missoari,  States  oertamly  Democratic,  and  sixteen  to  the 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  other  States.  But  in  the  interest  of  fairness 
West  Virginia,  gain  one  each ;  Minnesota  and  the  minority  chose  three  hnndred  and  nineteen 
Nebraska  two  each ;  Kansas  three,  and  Texas  instead  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-two. 
foar ;  of  which  gain  the  certainly  Democratic  ^^  I  do  not  contend  that  the  different  sectiona 
States  have  twelve  aod  the  other  States  ten.  of  the  country  should  necessarily  gain  equally 

'^  Four  States,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ver-  in  their  representation.    Of  course  that  must 

mont,  and  New  York,  each  lose  one,  leaving  depend  upon  the  population  of  the  States  and 

Uie  net  gain  to  the  certainly  Democratic  States  sections.    But,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  examples 

twelve  and  to  the  Repablican  States  six.    The  I  have  given,  there  is  quite  a  latitude  within 

other  nineteen  States  neither  gain  nor  lose.  which  oliangee  may  be  made,  and  within  those 

*^  Upon  a  basis  of  three  hundred  and  nine-  limits  is  the  field  of  dispute,  over  which  is 
teen,  the  bill  of  the  minority,  twenty-one  States  waged  the  war  of  debate,  upon  which  also  are 
gAin  twenty-nine  members,  namely,  Arkansas,  sought  to  be  gained  advanta^s  which  could 
California,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  not  be  secured  upon  a  division  based  upon 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Ohio,  whole  numbers  only  and  not  partly  upon  frao- 
Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsyl-  tions.  This  being  so,  we  must  recognize  the 
vania,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia,  each  one ;  fact,  and  select  that  number  for  a  ratio  which 
Nebraska,  Minnesota,  and  Michigan,  each  two;  will  be  most  fair  and  equitable  in  its  opera- 
Kansas  three,  and  Texas  four ;  of  which  num-  tion. 

her  the  certainly  Democratic  States  gain  thir-  **  Another  point  worth  observing  is  that  all 

teen  and  the  other  States  sixteen.  the  gains  on  present  representation  between 

"  Upon  the  basis  of  three  hundred  and  nine-  the  numbers  three  hundred  and  one  and  three 

tean,  tnree  States,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  hundred  and  eleven  fall  to  the  Southern  States, 

Vermont,  each  lose  one,  making  the  net  gain  the  South,  as  I  have  before  pointed  out,  at  the 

to  the  certainly  Democratic  States  thirteen,  latter  number  having  a  net  gain  of  six ;  while 

and  to  the  other  States  thirteen,  and  producing  between  the  numbers  three  hundred  and  eleven 

an  equality  of  gains  between  the  States  oer-  and  three  hundred  and  nineteen  all  the  gains 

tainly  Democratic  and  the  other  States.  but  one  are  in  the  Northern  States,  and  having 

*^To  recapitulate:   Upon  a  basis  of  three  arrived  at  three  hundred  and  nineteen  the  gains 

hundred  and  one,  the  certainly  Democratic  between  North  and  South  are  equal.   Another 

States  have  a  net  gain  of  six ;  the  other  States  thing  to  be  observed  is  that  the  greatest  loss 

have  a  net  gain  of  two.    Upon  a  basis  of  three  which  the  New  England  and  central  States 

hundred  and  eleven,  the  certainly  Democratic  sustain  actually  and  relatively  is  at  three  hun- 

States  have  a  net  gain  of  twelve ;  the  other  dred  and  one.    The  central  States  do  not  hold 

States  have  a  net  gain  of  six ;  Upon  a  basis  their  own  until  they  pass  three  hundred  and 

of  three  hundred  and  nineteen,  the  certainly  eleven. 

Democratic  States  have  a  net  sain  of  thirteen ;  *^  Can  any  member  in  this  House,  in  the  face 

the  other  States  have  a  net  gam  of  thirteen.  of  these  figures,  vote  for  either  of  the  num- 

*^  Fewer  States  (only  three)  lose  upon  the  hers  tiiree  hundred  and  one  or  three  hundred 

last  basis  than  upon  either  of  the  others.  and  eleven  ?    The  only  reasonable  excuse  for 

**  Fewer  States  (fourteen)  stand  still,  without  so  doing  is  that  three  hundred  and  nineteen 

gain  or  loss,  than  upon  the  other  rates.    And  makes  the  House  too  large.    It  is  but  ^ht 

four  of  these  fourteen  States,  namely,  Oregon,  larger  than  three  hundred  and  eleven.    Who 

Nevada,  Colorado,  and  Delaware,  could  not  can  say  an  addition  of  eight  or  eighteen  would 

gain  upon  any  practicable  ratio,  thus  leaving  be  at  all  perceptible  in  this  House  ?  ^' 

only  ten  States  stationary.  Mr.  Crowley,  of  New  York :    "  Every  ap- 

*^  The  gains  and  losses  under  the  different  portionment  bill  pending  in  this  House  bases 

ratios  are  owing  to  the  change  of  divisor  and  representation  upon  numbers  only.    That  was 

consequent  change  of  fractions.    Upon  the  ba-  the  principle  of  the  old  Constitution,  under 

sis  of  three  hundred  and  one,  the  number  of  which  nine  censuses  were  taken  and  nine  ap- 

Representatives  upon  an  even  division  wonld  portionments  made ;  but  under  section  2  of 

be  but  two  hundred  and  eighty-two,  and  the  the  fourteenth  amendment  voters  as  well  as 

twenty  highest  fractions  are  therefore  each  numbers  may  be  taken  into  the  account  in 

given  a  Representative  to  make  the  number  apportioning  Representatives  among  the  re- 

Uiree  hundred  and  one.  spective  States ;  and  when  any  State  denies  to 

<^  Upon  a  basis  of  three  hundred  and  eleven,  any  of  its  qualified  male  citizens,  being  twenty- 
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one  years  of  age,  the  right  to  yote  for  any  of  ^*  The  fint  question  which  arises  under  this  second 

thA  nffinArH  RnAAifiAd  in  tha  fonrtAATith  AmAnd-  Modon  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  is,  What  is  a 

«lf    ^^?1?,^^ i«f  f haf  S^  S^^^^  denial  or  abridgment  of  the  right  to  voti  as  oontem- 

ment,  in  my  judgment  that  State  ahoold  be  p,,jt^,    MusTit  be  by  law  or  by  individuals!    What 

denied  representation  in  this  Honse  m  the  pro-  oonstitutes  a  denial  or  abridgment  if  otherwise  than 

portion  which  it  denies  the  right  of  voting  to  by  law  f    What  is  the  amount  of  private  force  and  in- 

any  of  its  male  citizens  otherwise  qualified.  timidation,or  the  kind  of  device  or  fraud,  which  con- 

"  Taming  to  the  Constitutions  of  the  States,  '^^^  *  ^^"^^  °'  '^"^"'^"M    ?>®  p^V"^  ""^ 

2   \  ^^i\r         V       iT        J   /-I           ;•    T  apportionment  was  pa:^Bed  on  the  2d  of  Februaiy, 

we  find  tljat  Massachusetts  and  Uonnecticnt  i§f2.    it  did  not  pretend  to  settle  this  or  anything 

disqualify  citizens  on  educational  grounds.     I  else  as  to  this  fourteenth  amendment.    It  re-enacted 

am  not  going  to  criticise  the  wisdom  of  those  the  dunse  of  the  Constitution,  and  fixed  the  power 

States.     I  am  not  standing  here  to  attack  ^^°^  must  dmy  or  abri^ 

either  of  those  States  or  an^  others;  and  let  ^::,\^'d;t^^t^?d^^ 

me  say  m  passing  that  the  question  of  educa-  go  that,  in  so  fiir  as  any  inteiyretation  may  be  drawn 

tion  is  becoming  one  of  the  paramount  ques-  from  the  law  of  1872,  the  only  constraint  on  suffiieo 

tiona  of  the  present  time.     Thoughtful  men,  must  be  from  the  Stote  and  by  legal  ena<^ent.    Ko 

who  are  anxious  for  the  perpetuity  of  our  in-  fP^Y^  apphcauon  has  be«i  made  of  the  oonrtitn- 

".""  .      »"A«/uo  *vi   »,M^  i#«4|^,»«»w^  V.  VM*  MEA  ijjonjj  clause  or  the  law.    It  has  been  hitherto  a  dead 

stitutions,  who  are  looking  to  the  future  wel-  lotter.    Nor  is  it  possible  now,  with  any  known  data 

fare  of  this  republic,  are  scanning  closely  the  ascertainable  with  reasonable  accuracy,  to  apply  either 

Constitution  to  find  whether  or  not  there  are  the  Constitution  or  the  law  to  the  apportionment 

any  powers  in  it  authorizing  Congress  to  take  u  j^^^^  x^^  ^^  ^j   ^^^  that  the  answer  to 

control  of  the  whole  subject  of  education  for  the  question  asked  by  the  chairman  of  the 

the  nation  and  for  all  the  States  of  the  nation.  Committee  on  the  Census  has  been  given  by 

But  let  me  say  that  while  Massachusetts  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SUtes  at  the 

Connecticut    have    imposed    an    educational  October  term  in  1879,  in  the  matter  of  the 

qualification  which  debars  certain  citizens  in  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  and  J.  D.  Coles, 

those  States  from  voting  for  the  oflicers  enu-.  petitioner.    That  was  a  writ  of  habeas  eorpus, 

merated  in  section  2  of  the  fourteenth  amend-  coming  up  from  the  State  of  Virginia,  in  re- 

ment,  Msssachusetts,  Delaware,  Georgia,  New  gard  to  a  county  judge  in  one  of  the  countiea 

Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Ten-  of  that  Stat«,  who  was  charged  with  having 

neasee,  Texas,  and  Virginia  have  added  a  prop-  refused  to  select  jurors  under  the  provisions  of 

erty  quahfication,  either  in  regard  to  the  amount  the  recent  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of 

of  property  which  the  voter  shall  possess,  or  the  United  States. 

in  regard  to  the  payment  of  poll-taxes,  or  "The  Supreme  Court  in  rendering  judgment 

county,  State,  or  municipal  taxes.  -Justice  Strong  delivering  the  opinion— holds 

"  Let  me  call  attention  somewhat  to  the  ef-  jn  regard  to  that  the  following,  to  which  1  par- 
feet  of  this  in  regard  to  representation  in  this  ticularly  ask  the  attention  of  the  House.  In 
House.  The  State  which  I  have  the  honor  to  speaking  of  these  recent  constitutional  amend- 
represent  in  part  upon  this  floor  sends  here  ments,  and  the  legislation  necessary  to  carry 
under  the  apportionment  act  of  1872  thirty-  jtem  into  operation,  the  court  observes,  *  AU  of 
three  Representatives.  In  the  last  election  of  the  amendments  derive  much  of  their  force 
those  Representatives  the  total  vote  for  Rep-  from  this  latter  provision.'  That  is,  the  pro- 
resentatives  in  Congress  in  each  of  those  thirty-  ^igion  existing  in  Congress  to  pass  appropriate 
three  districts  was  not  lem  than  28,000;  and  legislation  to  enforce  them: 
m  the  Ene  district  where  the  highert  vote  was  „  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  .^^.^i^  ^^  ^he  General 
cast,  there  was  a  litUe  upward  of  46,000  votes  Government  shall  extend  to  enforcing  the  prohibi- 
cast  for  candidates  for  Representative  in  this  tions  and  to  nrotecting  the  rights  and  immunities 
House.  guaranteed.    It  is  not  said  that  branch  of  the  Govern- 

"Now  turn  to  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  m^t  shidlbe.au^oriaedtodeolare  void  any  aodono^ 
-di«^v;1a  t<.i»»^  i«  *\.^  i*-«.  ^^^iA^^4.i^'i  ^i^^4.:».  *  S^t«  "*  violation  of  the  prohibitions.  It  is  the 
Rhode  Island  m  the  Ust  presidential  election  p^^er  of  Congress  which  haf  been  enlaiged.  Con- 
cast  29,210  votes,  all  told,  for  the  presidential  gross  is  authorized  to  enforce  the  prohibitions  by 
electors,  and  both  of  the  members  from  the  appropriate  lenslation.  Some  legislaUon  is  oontem- 
first  and  second  congressional  districts  of  that  2^  to  nwie  the  amendments  folly  effertive. 
Sute  h«lhjd  cast  for  them  «.d  for  «.eir  o|.  SSTou^tKptt'SS^S^^iXIfet'^^ 
ponents  all  told  m  both  of  those  districts  only  whatever  tends  to  enforoe  submiFsion  to  the  prohiW- 
28,964  votes.  That  is  the  aggregate  of  both  tions  they  contain,  and  to  secure  to  aUpereonsthe  en- 
districts.  In  twenty-three  of  the  congressional  joymcnt  of  perfect  equality  of  dvil  rights,  and  the 
districts  of  the  State  of  New  York  there  was  a  ^^  protection  of  ^e  la ws  against  State  denial  or  in- 

Urger  vote  than  28  964  cast  for  congressional  JX'l^VlS^LTo'nlS^^^^^^^  ''^AT^^:tj 

candidates  in  each  and  every  one  of  those  difference  that  such  legislation  is  restrictive  of  what 

twenty-three  congressional  districts.  the  State  might  have  done  before  the  constitutional 

"Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  genUeman  from  amendment  was  adopted. 

New  York  [Mr.  Coz],  chairman  of  the  Com-  "  And  let  me  say  here,  all  these  oonstito- 

mittee  on  the  Census,  asks,  in  regard  to  the  tional  qnalifioationB  or  limitations  which  exist 

effect  of  the  fourteenth  amendment,  a  question  in  these  ten  States  I  have  named,  I  believe 

which  I  think  should  receive  an  answer  at  this  without  exception,  unless  in  the  case  of  one  or 

time  and  in  this  place.  two  of  them,  were  passed  before  the  adoption 
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of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Gonstita-  siderabljr  less  than  that  cast  in  1876.    I  have 

tion :  stated  as  a  reason  for  my  opposition  to  the  pas- 

"  The  prohihltions  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  are  sage  of  any  apportionment  bill  by  t^is  Con- 

direoCed  to  the  States,  and  they  are  to  a  deffree  re-  gress  that  erery  one  of  these  bills  for  the  ap- 

striotions  of  State  power.    It  is  these  which  CoDgress  portionment  of  Representatives  is  based  upon 

i»  empowered  to  enforce,  and  to  foroe  agmnst  Btate  J^mb^rg  without  taking  into  the  count  votera 

action,  however  put  forth,  whether  that  aoUon  be  ex-  "«*^»«»*»  w««*vuw  w.B.x«g  uaw  i,u«  w«««  tvw«»o^ 

eoutiTe,  legialative,  or  judicial.    Such  enforcement  is  Under  the  Constitution  as  amended,  I  regard 

'  no  invasion  of  State  sovereign^.  No  law  can  be  which  voters  as  well  as  numbers  a  basis  for  an  appor- 

the  people  of  the  States  have,  by  the  Constitution  of  tionment  bill,  where  citizens  are  denied  the 

the  tTmted  States,  empowered  gongrMs  to  enact  This  ^ght  to  vote  by  State  action.     I  am  not  speak- 

extent  of  the  powera  of  the  General  Government  is  .  ^  .     „  ^„«*:„„«  «««„«. .  v„*  :♦  lo  «ii.^««/  ««;i 

overiooked  whSn  it  is  said,  as  it  has  been  in  this  oaae,  ]^}^  »  partisan  sense ;  but  it  is  alleged  and 

that  the  act  of  March  1, 1875,  mtorferaa  with  State  believed  that  m  some  parts  of  the  Union,  m 

rights.  '  It  is  said  the  selection  of  juron  for  her  oourta  some  of  the  States  in  this  Union  or  in  some 

imd  the  administration  of  her  laws  belong  to,  each  gectione  of  the  country,  there  exist  and  have 

State;  that  they  are  her  rights.    This  is  true  m  the  existed  fraud,  intimidation,  and  violence,  by 

general:  but  m exercising  her  nzhts  a  State  can  not  "*».  v           ^  u*viu*iv*«»,.v«,  ou^*     .wi«uv«,   vj 

disreganl  the  Umitations  which  the  Federal  Constitu-  which  means  a  large  number  of  voters  have 

tion  has  applied  to  her  power.    Her  rights  do  not  been  denied  the  right  of  voting  in  elections  in 

leaeh  to  that  extent.    Nor  can  she  deny  to  the  Gen-  the  past.    I  do  not  assert,  sir,  whether  that  is 

eral  Governmrat  the  right  to  wterciae  ^1  its  mnted  ^  ^r  not    The  allegation  has  been  made,  and 

j^;jSt»tfsire'^^^^^^^^^  it  is  believed  in  a  portion  of  this  Union  that 

not*  been  thus  granted.    Indeed,  every  addition  of  this  condition  of  affairs  absolutely  exists, 

power  to  the  General  Government  involves  a  oorre-  **  I  am  in  favor  of  having  one  of  the  commit- 

aponding  diminution  of  the  governmental  powers  of  tee  of  this  Congress,  or  a  select  committee,  if 

*^.'^v/S^dTe1^Wbltitrof  the  fourt.«.th  y«>»  pl«»«s  «i«>d.  which  eball  investigate  the 

amendment  are  addrasMd  to  the  States.    They  are:  whole  Question  of  disqualification,  either  edu- 

*  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  kw  which  shall  cational  or  property,  in  all  these  States  of  the 

abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  dtixens  of  the  Union  where  constitutional  prohibitions  against 

Ui^ti^  States ;  .  .  .  nor  deny  to  *ny  person  with-  ^^  ^ight  of  suffrage  are  aUeged  to  exist ;  and 

in  its  junsdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.*  j  ^^"^^  ^^^  ^^  commit^e  look  inuJ  this 

"  And  now  the  court,  in  passing  upon  the  whole  question  and  report  to  Congress  what 

exact  phraseology  used  in  section  2  of  the  four-  qualifications  or  disqualifications  exist  in  all 

teenth  amendment,  says :  sections  of  the  country  to  deprive  citizens  of 

«'  A  Steto  acte  by  ite  legislative,  ito  executive,  or  ite  the  right  to  vote." 

Judicial  authorities.    It  can  act  in  no  other  way.    The  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Kentucky :  ^^  Mr.  Speaker, 

eonatitotional  predion,  therefore,  must  mean  that  no  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  go  into  this  mat- 

asency  of  the  Stote,  or  of  the  officers  or  agento  by  .  ^     .  ^n      ▼♦  ;-  «  ^.^^^.^^f  <..,k^*a^4>  ♦«  »»« 

whom  ito  powers  are  exerted,  shaU  deny  to  «iy  ner-  ^^  f*  ^-    .f *  "  *  dangerous  subject,  to  say 

son  within  ite  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  ofthe  the  least  of  it,  when  we  see  what  progress  has 

laws.    Whoever  by  virtue  of  public  positbn  under  a  been  made  in  this  direction  by  the  legislation 

State  government  i^prives  another  of  property;,  life,  of  Congresfl  during  the  last  forty  years.    The 

or  hberty,  without  due  process  of  law,  or  denies  or  jg^g  was  the  first  time  that  Congress  ever 

takes  away  the  equal  protection  of  the  hiws,  violates  ^   j   *»«  woo  •««  uio»  ^uu^i^uai.  v/vu^t^  «Tvt 

the  constitutional  inhibition,  and  as  he  acta  hi  the  name  undertook  to  interfere  with  the  regulations  of 

and  for  the  Stete,  and  is  clothed  with  the  State's  the  States  on  this  subject    Then  it  was  that 

power,  his  act  is  that  of  the  Stete.  This  must  be  so,  or  the  moietj  system  was  first  adopted,  giving  to 

Aeeonatitutionid  prohibition  has  no                 Then  each  State  on  even  divisions  so  many  Repre- 

l^Sur  ^v^?^  *"""          "^           ^"'^^  sentatives,  and  to  each  State  haying  a  fraction 

**  But  the  constitutional  amendment  was  ordained  greater  than  one  half  an  additional  member. 

for  a  purpose.    It  was  to  secure  equal  righto  to  all  per-  At  that  time  another  change  was  introduced. 

sons ;  and,  to  insure  to  all  persons  the  enjoyment  of  Theretofore,  whenever  it  was  necessary  to  ap- 

latiSn  must  act  upon  pereons,  not  upon  the  ahs^  t^«  populations  of  the  States  divided  by  that 
thing  denominatea  a  Steto,  but  upon  the  persons  who  ratio,  and  whatever  number  of  members  they 
are  tiie  agento  of  the  Stete  in  the  denial  of  the  righto  might  obtain  by  that  division  was  given  to 
which  were  intended  to  be  secured.  4^^^.  Then  for  the  first  time  a  limit  was  fixed 
*'  In  1876,  in  the  fierce  struggle  for  political  upon  the  membership  of  this  House,  the  num 
power  in  this  country,  it  was  supposed  that  her  being  fixed  at  two  hundred  and  forty-one. 
every  State  in  the  Union  had  polled  its  full  and  the  ratio  being  adopted  to  produce  that 
Tote  for  President  in  tliat  year.  New  York,  result.  Theretofore  a  ratio  was  determined, 
my  own  State,  cast  upward  of  a  million  in  that  and  the  number  of  members  was  left  to  be 
election,  the  largest  vote  ever  cast  up  to  the  what  it  might  under  the  ratio  determined.  A 
election  of  1880.  Four  years  pass  away.  We  new  system  was  devised,  carrying  with  it  the 
have  another  presidential  election  in  1880,  and  moiety  system,  or  some  system  allowing  frac- 
it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  lapse  of  four  years  tional  representation.  Then  for  the  first  time 
would  have  brought  increased  numbers  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  district  system  waa 
voters  in  all  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  but  it  adopted.  How  have  we  progressed  in  our  leg- 
will  be  found  that  in  certain  States  the  vote  islation  on  this  subject?  We  have  gone  on 
oast  in  1880  for  presidential  electors  is  con-  until  Congress  has  assumed  almost  entire  con« 
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trol  of  the  election  of  members  in  the  States.  **BBonoir8.  That  Con^rees  do  not  exercise  the  pow- 

In  1870,  1871,  and  1872,  wlien  the  RepubUcan  •"  7^  ^  *hem  by  the  lourth  section  of  theflret  wti- 

^».*«.  — ««  ;«  L,  „,«-  ;«  k^«.K  K..4>«^u^<.  \.c  n^«  cl«i  but  in  cases  when  a  btate  shall  nofirlect  or  refuse 

party  was  m  power  m  both  branches  of  Con-  ^  '.^^  ^^  reguUtions  therein  mentiSned,  or  shall 

gress,  they  seized  npon  this   whole  subject;  make  regulations  subversive  of  the  rights  of  the  peo- 

they  forced  upon  the  States  the  ballot  system,  pie  to  a  tree  and  equal  representation  in  Congress, 

which  many  of  them  do  not  like,  and  which  agneably  to  the  Constitution. 

produc«j  more  fraud  in  one  day  than  the  «>a  ,,  ^hus  it  wiU  be  seen  the  old  State  of  Mas- 

f^ocdsystem  will  in  a  hundred  years,  as  those  gachusetts,  always  zealous  of  her  rights  as  a 

of  us  who  have  lived  under  both  systems  well  g^^e,  left  a  record  to  future  CongresSw,  Iq  the 

know.     We  hear  more  of  fraud,  corruption,  foUowinir  laniruaire  •                     »    «-«>  m* 

ballot-box  stuffing,  and  intimidation  in  a  single  u  *  j  !u          ^  '  j    .   .v              ^ .  v  i.  i* 

contested-election  ca^  in  this  .Hon«,  than  the  ^f^^^^.r^^'^'^c^Z^'^^^^ 

Whole  btate  of  Kentucky  luinisnes  m  all  our  their  Representatives  in  Congress,  st  all  tunes,  until 

elections  for  State  officers  during  twenty-five  the  alterations  and  provisions  aforesaid  ahall  have  been 

years.  considered,  agreeably  to  the  fifth  article  of  the  said 

**Ia   it    wise   for  this  Ronaa   to  interfere?  Constitution,  to  exert  all  their  influence,  and  use  sll 

wi,  \  :  \      t    .9    n     ^^^\  to  mterrerei  je^gonable  a^d legal  motliodh,  to  atuin  a  ntiflcation 

What  IS  the  object ?    Congress  has  thus  inter-  ^f  ^^  ^^  alteiiSons  and  provisions,  in  such  manner 

fered  to  direct  the  States  as  to  the  time  when  as  is  provided  in  the  ssid  article, 
they  shall  elect  their  Representatives,  fixing  a 

uniform  day,  thereby  throwing  the  power  and  ^**J  ^^^  ^^%  South  Carolina  next,  and  part 
control  of  the  Federal  Government,  with  its  ^l  ^^  '®cord  of  her  convention,  which  adopted 
innumerable  supervisors  and  deputy-marshals,  ^^®  Constitution  for  her  people: 
into  the  State  elections  which  occur  on  the  "  And  whereas  it  is  essentisl  to  the  preservation  of 
same  day.    Then  came  the  legislation  provid-  the  rights  reserved  to  the  several  States,  and  the  free- 
ing for  supervisors  and   deputy-marshals,  of  dom  of  the  people,  under  the  operations  o^ 
wSom  we'have  heard  so  jiJb.    Complete  g^f-^'^p^i^^M^^^^^ 
machmery  has  been  provided  by  the  central  eral  Legislature,  should  be  for  ever  hiseuumbly  an- 
Goverumeut  here  to  dominate  the  States  in  nexed  to  the  sovereignly  of  Uie  several  States,  this 
their  elections.     I  am  opposed  to  this  inter-  convention  doth  declare  that  the  same  ought  to  remain, 

ference  on  the  part  of  L  Government  with  S,11|SrSruifv?S«>S^JSS^°^^i3 
the  btates,  even  for  the  purpose  of  dictating  to  Government,  except  hi  cases  where  the  Legi^turea 
them  that  they  shall  elect  bj  districts.  It  is  of  the  States  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  perfonnand  fill- 
inconsistent  with  the  theory  upon  which  our  fill  the  same,  according  to  Uie  tenor  of  the  said  Con- 
Government  is  based.    If  you  will  go  back  and  »*itution, 

look  at  the  history  of  that  provision  in  the  "  It  is  grandly  sublime  to  study  the  history 

Constitution  nnder  which  this  action  is  had,  of  those  times  and  men  after  a  new  nation  had 

yon  will  find  that  nine  out  of  the  thirteen  been  born,  to  note  the  unanimity  of  sentiment 

original  States  which  adopted  that  Constitn-  of  their  jealous  vigilance  for  the  rights  of  the 

tion  adopted  it  with  the  distinct  understanding  States  and  the  people.    The  instruction  of  the 

that  Congress  never  would  exercise  that  latent  convention  to  its  Kepresentatives  in  Congress 

power  except  for  the  purpose  of  self-preserva-  is  of  no  doubtfUl  meaning,  namely : 

tion,  as  in  cases  where  a  State  refuses  to  elect  „  ^^^^  That  it  is  a  stsndinir  instruction  to  aU 

Representatives,  or  from   some  other  cause  rooh  delegates  as  may  hereafter  beaected  to  represent 

could  not.  this  State  in  the  Genorsl  Government  to  exert  their 

^*'  Under  what  section  of  the  Constitution,  utmost  abilities  and  influence  to  effect  an  alteration  of 

Mr.  Speaker,  does  Congress  claim  power  to  J^«  Constitution  conformably  to  the  aforegoing  teao- 

pass  these  clauses  regulating  the  elections  of  ^^^^^°^ 

Kepresentatives  by  the  States  f    There  is  but  *'  The  State  of  New  Hampshire  follows  next, 

one — ^in  these  words :  whose  conventions  took  nnder  consideration 

*<  The  tunes,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  ^^^  particular  section  of  the  Constitution,  and 

ibr  Senaton  and  Representativea  shall  be  prescribed  npon  her  record  are  found  the  following  em- 

in  eaoh  State  by  the  Legislature  thereof;  but  the  Con-  phado  entries : 
gress  may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  reg- 

ulations,  except  as  to  the  placM  of  choosing  Senators.  ,  "  ^®  convention  do  therefore  recommend  that  the 

...    J                          ^.,    .,     .            .             J  foUowmg  alterations  and  provisions  be  mtiDduoedmto 

*And  no  provision  of  that  instrument  aroused  ^^e  BaidConstitution :  «.  That  Congress  do  not  exer- 

60  much  opposition  to  its  adoption  by  the  States  cine  the  powere  vested  in  them  by  i£e  fourth  section 

as  this.    Nearly  all  the  conventions  placed  upon  of  the  flrst  article  but  in  case  when  a  State  shall  neg- 

reoord  their  solemn  protest  against  its  nse  be-  L?**  ?  "^^T  ^  ™^®  **^®  rwulatioM  tiierein  men- 

\rxtw  ^TT^m  ^Ao/N.f«.^  ♦«  ««^«^^4.  «-  •  ^^4^^^  ^f  «^u  tioucd,  or  shall  make  regulationa  subversive  of  the 

ing  ever  resorted  to,  except  as  a  matter  of  se^-  rfghla  of  the  people  to  a  ffee  and  equal  representation 

preservation.     Opposition  was  not  confined  to  in  Con^^ess;  nor  shall  Congress  in  any  case  make 

sections.   In  fact,  btate  rights  had  its  birth  and  roffulations  contrary  to  a  tree  and  equal  representotion. 

earliest  propagandist  and  defender  among  the  -Ai^d  the  convention  do.  in  the  name  and  in  be- 

Now  England  States  and  around  Plymouth  ^^L^^^^  ^i^^^'.f'^^t^S?^,^^ 

i>_  -L      -w         1.      4.A    •    u                  ij          •  J  iCepresentatives  m  Congress  at  all  times  nnul  the  al- 

Itock.     Mussachusetts,  in  her  convention,  said ;  teiations  and  provUions  aforesaid  have  been  consid- 

**  The  convention  do,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  ered  agreeably  to  the  fifth  article  of  the  said  Constitu- 

foUowing  alterations  and  provisions  be  introduced  into  tion,  to  exert  all  their  influence  and  use  all  reasonable 

the  sud  Constitution:  and  legal  methoda  to  obtain  a  ratification  of  the  said 
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tlteratiODS  and  proviaion*  in  such  manner  as  is  pro-  nlations  for  the  purpone,  or  from  any  dreumstanoe  be 

%ided  in  the  said  article.  incapable  of  maKini;  the  same  ^  and  that  in  those  cases 

11  in.        •      ^  X             V      ^  TT*     •  •        1.  such  power  will  only  be  exercised  until  the  Lesislst- 

"The  wise  gtatesmanship  of  Virginia,  whose  ure  of  this  State  sludl  make  provUion  in  the  prem- 

vigilance  and  prudence  had  a  oontroliing  influ-  ises. 

ence  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  »i  The  Convention  of  New  York  went  even 
1776  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitntion  in  farther  than  this.  They  looked  forward  with 
1787,  has  left  upon  its  record  a  declaration  on  prophetic  vision  at  the  encroachments  of  die 
this  amendment  strong,  emphatic,  and  to  the  Federal  power,  and  to  warn  tliem  of  the  dan- 
point,  in  the  following  words,  namely :  ger  of  centralization  they  proceeded  to  instruct 
**  XVI.  The  Congress  shall  not  alter,  modify,  or  their  future  Representatives  against  that  en- 
interfere  in  the  times,  places,  or  maimer  of  holdinff  croachment,  to  wit : 

elections  for  SenatorB  and  Representatives,  or  either  of  4c  a   ^  «.u.             ^      j     t    ^u                 j  v  l  i« 

them,  except  when  the  Legidature  of  any  State  shall  J,.4^T  ^57*2?*'^  p%^  v®  name  and  behalf 

neriek  re^,  or  be  disabled  by  invasion  or  rebelUon  ^[  thepeople  of  the  State  of  New  York,  eigom  it  upon 

^  wSribethe  same                   uiYii«uu  w  r«uciuuu  ^^^  Eepresentstives  in  the  Congress  to  exert  all  their 

'^  influence  and  use  all  reasonable  means  to  obtun  a  rati- 

**  They  placed  upon  the  same  record  a  per-  flcatlon  of  the  following  amendments  to  the  said  Con- 

jK^tual  instruction  to  their  future  Representa-  fitution  hi  the  manner  prescribed  ti^erem,  and  m  tl\ 

tives  in  Congress  of  the  United  States,  namely :  J^^Jo^^^iSl  ^f  J^Sd'a^^STts^^S 

^'  And  the  convention  do,  in  the  name  and  behalf  as  the  Constitution  will  admit 
ii  ?!»•  people  of  thU  Commonwealth,  <mjoin  it  ujwn  u  xhe  amendment  proposed  by  the  conven- 
SSSJ^-S^ri:^^  ?^  SliSX'w  tion  foUows,  and  is  inVs  laoguilge,  namely : 
obtain  a  ratification  of  the  foreeoinff  alterations  and  *'  That  the  Con^rrtts  shall  not  make  or  alter  any 
provisioDs,  in  the  manner  provided  bv  the  fifth  arti-  regulation  in  any  State,  respNectinff  the  times,  places, 
ole  of  the  said  Constitution ;  and  in  aU  congressional  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  Senators  or  Rep- 
laws  to  be  passed  in  the  mean  time  to  conform  to  tiie  resentatives,  unless  the  Leffislature  of  such  State  shall 
spirit  of  these  amendments,  as  far  as  the  said  Const!-  neglect  or  reftise  to  make  laws  or  regulations  for  the 
tution  will  admit.  purpose,  or  from  any  circumstance  oe  incapable  of 
•  J  •  ^  u  twaVing  the  same :  and  then  only  until  the  L^pslature 
The  next  m  order  is  now  one  of  the  most  of  such  State  shall  make  provisions  in  the  premises: 
powerful  and  influential  States  in  the  Union ;  JVo^ided^  That  Congress  may  prescribe  the  time  for 
and  I  ask  to  be  pardoned  for  auoting  from  a  the  election  of  Bepresentatives. 
distinguished  Senator  from  the  State  of  Louis-  iiQn  that  account,  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
iana,  Mr.  White,  who  I  believe  was  a  native  of  there  is  no  necessity  that  this  law  shall  be  re- 
New  York,  when  he  said  he  '  referred  with  enacted  by  this  Congress,  because  it  endangers 
pride  and  pleasure  to  the  prooeedings  of  her  this  apportionment  bill  and  may  prolong  in- 
oonvention  upon  this  important  point ' :  definitely  this  debate,  because,  to  say  the  least 
^  New  York  was  not  then  a  huge  State  in  the  com-  of  it,  it  is  of  doubtful  constitutionality,  becanse 
parison;  and  yet  the  cautious  jealousy  of  her  states-  it  is  almost  in  the  nature  of  things,  where  any 
men  against  this  wanton  exercise  of  Federal  power  g^^^^  ^  ^  ^  j  ^e  it  which  she  may  do,  we 
over  her  local  elections  was  not  the  less,  because  she  •^"•'^  »*»*wi  w  Ttv^av^  i^  »»  «ivm  ouv  .«»j  «v,  ww 
had  at  that  day  tiie  less  to  fear  and  to  lOse  fix>m  the  as-  c*°  "<>  ^^  more  than  exclude  her  Kepresenta- 
sumption.  llet  record  is  more  fhll  as  to  this  grant  of  tives  from  the  halls  of  the  House,  1  hope  it 
power  than  that  of  any  other  State,  as  her  oonvention  will  not  be  insisted  upon.  I  ask  these  gentle- 
seem  to  design  to  set  up  every  guard  against  an  abuse  ^j^n  ^y^^  ^ow  contend  so  stubbornly  for  it, 
of  Its  exercise.  Toey  therefore,  m  express  terms,  first  o^  ^  j*  ▲  xi.  i 
put  their  constructioh  upon  the  cUium  of  the  Consti-  «nppo8e  a  State,  according  to  the  rule  as  you 
tution  as  they  found  it,  m  the  foUowmg  hmffuage,  to  understand  it,  does  not  make  her  territory 
wit :  *  That  nothing  oontuned  in  the  said  Constitu-  contiguous ;  or  suppose  every  district  of  that 
tion  hi  to  be  construed  to  prevent  the  Legislature  of  State  is  based  on  contiguous  territory  save  one, 

SS.l5^r<ae"fuj£'8u'Sa*SS;f^t'l"  «re  rou  «>ing  to  exclude  ^1  the  member,  of 

trieta,  and  to  apportion  its  Bepieaentatives  to  and  Buch  a  State  because  she  has  not  complied  in 

among  auch  districts.*  one  instance  with  what  yon  understand  to  be 

« After  thi.   emphatic  deolwation  of  the  S*  n;'^Z1Il*hrin^™LJ!tor™ 

rights  of  the  States  the  Convention  of  New  S7*"  •^/^tt^,^  nn?    ^in  v™  ?n™  ?S^ 

York  proceeded  to  make  their  ratification  of  "^S  «i?f 7„r  Zf  ^L^      wni  ,n„^^^^ 

tion,  and  in  oonildcnco  that  the  amendments  which  square  itself  according  to  the  rule  which  we 

shall  have  been  proposed  to  said  Constitution  will  re-  prescribe,  we  will  exclude  your  thirty-three 

oeive  an  early  and  mature  consideration,  we.  the  said  members,  although  von  have  five  million  peo- 

of^tiuJf  o^TyS^^IoX^^  f"^  f^^^'  T^^  ^^  unrepresented  u|H>n  this 

•HHit  to  and  ratify  the  saidConsto^ution.    In  full  ion-  noor?     How  do  you  propose  to  do  it?    Is  it 

fldenoe,  nevertheless,  tliat,  until  a  convention  shall  be  not  a  Orutum  fulmen  which  yon  issue  against 

called  and  oonyened  for  proposing  amendments  to  the  the  State,  directing  them  to  do  this  thing,  with- 

taid  Constitution  .  .  .  that  the  Congress  will  not  out  the  power  on  your  part  except  by  the  ex- 

Sf5.2Lf W.SStr,i°of*£SiS?i;^  "l^^o-  of  ^  representation  to  compel  it  to 

Senators  or  Bepresentatives,  mil^a*  the  Iiegislature  of  ^^  '*' '' 

tiua  State  ahalf  negleot  or  refiise  to  make  Uws  or  leg-  ^*  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  littie  more,  if 
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anything,  to  saj  on  that  snbjeot.  I  do  not 
wish  to  invoke  seotional  issues  here,  nor  do  I 
wish  to  get  up  a  partisan  strife  on  this  sub- 
ject; but  I  do  say,  as  the  law  stands  on  the 
statute-book  it  gives  to  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  all  they  ask,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  ask 
ns  on  this  side  to  re-enact  it,  or  meddle  with 
elections  in  the  States  against  the  protest  of 
our  forefathers,  made,  as  it  has  been,  so  often 
and  so  emphatically. 

'^The  other  objection  alleged  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  against  the  bill  of  the 
m^ority  was,  if  I  recollect  aright,  the  increase 
of  the  number  of  the  House.  That  is  a  ques- 
tion, of  course,  which  each  member  must  con- 
sider for  himself,  and  we  have  all  equal  lights 
before  ns  and  can  form  each  our  own  opinion 
as  to  whether  the  country  can  be  better  served 
by  a  smaller  or  larger  House.  I  listened  to 
what  he  had  to  say  on  that  subject,  and  when 
he  cited  his  own  great  State  with  a  small  Leg- 
islature, as  he  said,  probably  one  that  dates 
back  for  sixty  years  and  not  increased  through 
that  whole  time,  as  a  fair  sample  of  what  a 
State  can  be  and  what  it  can  do  with  a  small 
Legislature,  I  thought  it  was  a  little  unfortu- 
nate, because,  out  in  our  part  of  the  world  at 
least^  New  York  is  not  considered  the  freest 
State  from  fraud,  nor  her  Legislature  the  most 
incorruptible  in  the  Union.  We  have  never 
heard  any  charge  against  New  Hampshire, 
which  I  believe  has  a  Legislature  like  a  great 
big  town-meeting,  like  that  which  is  made 
iij^ainst  the  Leipslature  of  New  York,  of  hav- 
ing big-railroad  bills  and  measures  for  railroad 
interests  lobbied  through  it,  and  that  men  were 
elected  to  it  who  were  controlled  and  held  in 
hand  and  sent  there,  as  it  is  understood,  to  ba 
in  a  large  measure  the  attorneys  and  promot- 
ers of  rulroad  corporations  and  banking  inter- 
ests. I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  better 
for  his  State  to  have  an  increased  representa- 
tion in  her  Legislature,  but  I  am  satisfied  it 
would  do  her  no  harm. 

^*  As  far  as  we  of  the  committee  are  oon- 
oemed,  and  at  least  as  far  as  I  personally  am 
concerned,  in  reference  to  the  nnmber  of  Rep- 
resentatives, I  do  not  ask  nor  demand  the 
House  to  be  increased  to  any  extraordinary 
number.  It  certainly  seems  to  me  when  we 
increase  the  nnmber  eighteen,  as  the  minority 
bill  in  this  House  proposes  to  do  on  an  increased 
population  of  eleven  millions,  it  is  astdng  no  biw( 
increase,  becauses  it  fixes  the  representation  at 
over  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  popula- 
tion for  each  of  the  new  members  who  can 
enter  this  House  on  account  of  the  increase. 
Is  that  increase  an  expansion  too  far?  Do 
we  not  derive  some  practical  benefit  from  it? 
Have  we  not  the  history  of  the  world  before  us, 
which  shows  that  a  large  representative  body 
is  a  safer  and  greater  protector  to  the  liberties 
of  the  people  than  a  smaller  one  ?  The  gentle- 
man would  like  to  reduce  this  House  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  Senate.  Are  we  to 
have  no  popular  branch  of  this  Government ; 


and  are  the  people  to  have  no  voice  in  it  f  Are 
we  to  hold  it  up  as  a  model  republic,  and  at 
the  same  time  stifle  tlie  direct  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple ?  Where  else  is  their  power  directly  felt  in 
our  system  of  government  save  in  this  House  ?  '" 

On  March  8d,  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  put  upon  its  passage,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  vote  was  taken  on  the  respective  num- 
ber of  members  proposed. 

On  the  question  of  the  number  of  Repre- 
sentatives fixed  at  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
two,  the  vote  was — jqm  119,  nays  182. 

On  the  question  with  the  number  fixed  at 
three  hundred  and  nineteen,  the  vote  was— 
yeas  186,  nays  123. 

The  bill  was  then  passed — ^yeas  145,  nays  118. 
No  action  was  taken  upon  it  in  the  Senate;  and 
the  session  closed  on  March  8d. 


SPECIAL  SESSION   OF  THE  SENATE. 

At  noon,  on  the  4th  of  March,  Vice-Presi- 
dent Arthur,  who  had  just  taken  the  oath  of 
ofiice,  assumed  the  chair  m  the  Senate,  and  the 
official  proclamation  calling  a  special  session  of 
that  body  was  read.  The  chief  object  in  call- 
ing this  session  was  to  enable  the  Senate  to  re- 
ceive and  act  upon  such  appointments  as  the 
new  President  might  desire  to  submit  The 
terms  of  office  of  twenty-five  Senators  had  ex- 
pired with  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  and  their 
successors  were  as  follows: 


STATE. 


CallfoniUi 

Connectlcat 

Delaware 

Florida 

Indiana 

Ijfaine 

lluyland 

MaaeaohnaetU... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Misalastppl 

Mtoaonn 

^el>raaka 

Werada 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Ponnaylrania. . . . 
Bhode  Island.... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont. 

Virjfinla 

West  Vinrlnta... 
Wisconsin 


FoRMr  Saoater. 


Newton  Booth 

W.  W.Eaton 

T.F.  Bayard 

Charies  w.  Jones . . 
Jos.  E.  McDonald.. 
Hannibal  Hamlin... 
William  P.  Wbfte.. 

H.  L.  Dawes 

H.P.Baldwin 

8.  J.  B. McMillan... 

B.  K.  Brace 

F.  M.  Cockrell 

A.  8.  Paddock..  .. 
William  Sharon.... 
T.  F.  Bandolph..... 
Franda  Kernan.... 
A.  Q.  Thorman .... 

W.  A.  Wallace 

A.  E.  Bnrnalde 

J.  E.  Bailejr 

8.  B.  Maxej 

O.  F.  Edrannds 

R.  E.  Wtthera. 

Frank  Hereford.... 
Angus  Cameron. . . . 


Nnr 


JohnF.MIDsr. 
Joseph  B.  Hawlej. 
T.  F.  Ba^rd. 
Charles  W.  Jonaa. 
Bei^.  HarrtooB. 
EnireneHale. 
A.  P.  Ooiman. 
H.  L.  Dawea. 
O.  D.  Conger. 
8.  J.  B.  McMIIIaa. 
J.  Z.  Qeorge. 

F.  M.  OoefaralL 
Chas.  H.  Yaa  Wyok. 
J.  O.  Fair. 

Wm.  J.  SeweD. 
Thomas  C.  Flati. 
John  8hetman. 
John  L  Mitehen. 
A.  E.  Boraalde. 
Howell  E.  Jackson. 
8.  B.  Mazey. 

G.  F.  Edmonds. 
WUHam  Mahona. 
Johnson  N.  Camden 
Angns  Camttron. 


The  resnlt  of  these  changes  was  an  eqnal 
political  division  of  the  Senate.  There  were 
87  Repnhlicans  and  87  Democrats,  while  Gen- 
eral Mahone,  of  Virginia,  elected  hy  the  Read- 
JQster  wing  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  Judge 
Davis«  of  Illinois,  were  rated  as  independents. 
The  President's  Cabinet  appointments,  which 
were  submitted  on  the  second  day  of  the  ses- 
sion, were  promptly  confirmed.  They  took 
three  members  from  the  Senate,  viz.,  Bl^ne,  of 
Maine,  Windom,  of  Minnesota,  and  Kirkwood, 
of  Iowa,  whose  places  were  subsequently  filled 
by  the  election  of  William  P.  Frye  in  Miune,  and 
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the  gubernatorial  appointment  of  A.  J.  Edger-  of  the  Vice-President  against  them,  gave  up 

ton  in  Minnesota  and  J.  W.  McDill  in  Iowa,  the  contest  for  the  control  of  the  committees. 

The  organization  of  the  Senate  threatened  to  On  the  18th  of  March  the  resolution  submitting 

be  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  on  account  of  the  the  Democratic  list  came  up  as  the  pending 

equal  political  division,  both  parties  indicating  business,  and  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  An- 

a  purpose  of  insisting  on  controlling  the  com-  thony  to  postpone  it  indefinitely.    The  result 

p<»ition  of  the  committees  and  the  election  of  was  87  yeas  and  87  nays,  and  the  Yice-Presi- 

officers.    They  accordingly  held  caucuses  and  dent  announced,  ^*  The  votes  being  evenly  di- 

arranged  the  membership  of  committees,  the  vided,  the  Chair  will  vote  ay."    A  protest  was 

Republicans  also  selecting  candidates  for  the  entered  by  Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,  against 

offices.    General   Mahone    and  Judge  Davis  the  right  of  the  Vice-President  to  a  casting 

took  no  part  in  either  caucus.    The  Demo-  vote  in  the  organization  of  the  committees, 

cratic  list  of  committees  was  submitted  in  a  The  Republican  list  of  committees  was  then 

resolution  for  their  appointment  by  Mr.  Pen-  adopted  by  the  same  vote.  Judge  Davis  acting 

dleton  on  the  10th  of  March.    The  Repnbli-  with  the  Democrats  and  General  Mahone  with 

cans  had  declined  to  fill  in  the  places  reserved  the  Republicans. 

for  their  party  according  to  custom,  and  the  The  Democrats  determined  to  make  a  reso- 
Democrats  haid  arranged  the  entire  member-  lute  stand  for  the  organization  of  the  Senate 
ship,  giving  their  opponents  the  customary  mi-  itself,  as  it  stood,  and  the  retention  of  the  exist- 
nority  of  places.  The  Republicans  determined  ing  Secretary,  Sergeant-at-Arms,  and  clerks, 
at  once  to  resist  the  adoption  of  the  Democratic  The  Republicans,  on  the  other  hand,  resolved  to 
resolution.  Mr.  Davis,  of  Illinois,  who  had  contest  their  right  and  power  to  retain  control 
been  named  for  the  chairmanship  of  the  Judi-  of  the  subordinate  offices  of  the  body,  and  in 
ciary  Committee,  declined  the  place  in  a  speech  caucus  on  the  28d  of  March  nominated  George 
in  which  he  defined  his  position.  He  had  been  C.  Gorham  for  Secretary,  and  Henry  Riddle- 
elected  to  the  Senate  in  1877  unexpectedly  to  berger,  a  Virffinia  Readjnster,  and  a  leading 
himself  by  a  Legislature  in  which  the  Republi-  supporter  of  Mahone,  for  Sergeant-at-Arms. 
cans  had  a  plurality,  but  chiefly  by  Democratic  The  Democrats  decided  in  caucus,  on  the  day 
votes.  He  explained  his  former  connection  following,  to  oppose  the  adoption  of  a  resolu- 
with  the  Republican  party,  his  participation  in  tion  for  the  election  of  Secretary,  Sergeant-at- 
the  Liberal  movement  of  1872,  and  his  recent  Arms,  and  other  officers  of  the  Senate,  reaort- 
entirely  independent  attitude  in  politioa,  and  ing  to  motions  to  a^oum  and  to  go  into  exec- 
declared  that  he  should  support  tlie  organi-  utive  session  for  the  purpose  of  staving  ofi^ 
zation  of  the  Senate  as  it  stood.  His  closing  action,  as  the  Republicans  had  done  to  secure 
words  were :  ^'  Every  good  citizen  should  de-  delay  in  constituting  the  committees.  The 
sire  the  success  of  tiie  Administration,  for  we  motions  involved  in  this  plan  of  action  were 
all  ought  to  have  a  common  interest  in  the  made  the  subjects  of  a  series  of  speeches  on 
glory  and  in  the  greatness  of  the  republic,  both  sides,  in  which  attempts  were  made  to 
Measures  intended  to  advance  either  shall  have  justify  the  course  persisted  in  by  either  party. 
mj  cordial  support.  The  President  and  his  Senator  Davis,  of  Illinoii<,  again  defined  his 
Cabinet  are  entitled  to  a  fair  hearing,  and  to  be  independent  position.  He  explained  that  his 
judged  impartially  by  tbeir  acts.  If  they  fail  previous  vote,  in  regard  to  the  committees, 
to  justify  the  public  confidence,  it  will  be  a  had  been  intended  to  sustain  the  existing  or- 
misfortune  which  has  overtaken  other  adminis-  ganization  of  the  Senate,  but  the  control  of  the 
trations  haying  equally  good  intentions  and  committees  being  changed,  notwithstanding  his 
pron>ect8.  I  wall  vote  for  the  appointmAut  vote,  he  now  deemed  it  proper  that  the  same 
of  all  these  committees,  except  the  Judiciary  party  should  complete  the  organization.  He 
Committee.  I  wish  to  retam  my  old  place  on  said  that  the  majority  entitled  to  control  had 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  and,  thougn  I  am  been  disclosed  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice- 
thankful  to  my  friends,  I  must  decline  the  post-  President.  ^^  However  fieeting  and  fractional 
tion  of  chairman."  General  Midione  did  not  that  majority  may  be,  we  are  commanded  to 
appear  in  the  chamber  until  the  second  day  of  accept  and  obey  it.  The  majority  that  chose 
the  debate  on  the  resolution  appointing  the  the  committees  is  fairly  entitled  to  choose  the 
committees,  which  occurred  on  the  14th  of  officers  of  the  Senate.  One  naturally  goes 
March.  In  answer  to  charges  of  desertion  and  with  the  other  in  order  to  perfect  the  organi- 
bad  faith  made  by  Mr.  HiU,  of  Georgia,  he  de-  zation.  This  conclusion  will  neither  be  de- 
clared his  position,  claiming  to  be  a  Democrat  layed  nor  obstructed  by  any  vote  of  mine,  and 
in  principle,  but  not  to  owe  his  position  in  the  it  can  not  be  reached  too  soon  for  the  public 
Senate  to  that  party,  and  announqing  his  pur-  interest.  I  do  not  regret  at  aU  that  the  new 
poee  to  vote  with  the  Republicans  in  organizing  Administration,  which  has  to  confront  the 
the  chamber.  The  same  day  the  Republican  country  with  its  policy,  should  have  the  con- 
list  of  committees  was  prepared,  but  it  was  trol  of  both  branches  of  Congress.  The  re- 
determined to  postpone  action  until  the  vaoan-  sponsibility  for  measures  to  he  proposed  can 
cies  then  existing  in  the  Senate  had  been  filled,  not  be  avoided  with  the  power  to  initiate  legLs- 
After  General  luhone's  position  had  been  de-  lation.  The  mt^jority  is  not  large  enough  to 
fined,  the  Democrats,  having  the  casting  vote  indulge  in  rash  experiments,  and  the  minority 
VOL.  zn.— 18   A 
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is  suifioiently  strong  to  check  any  tendency  Senator.    How  far  his  opposition  to  its  con* 
to  excess.    Between  these  two  elements,  the  firmation  would  be  carried  was  not  definitely 
great  voice  of  independent  opinion  can  always  known,  and  the  chief  obiect  of  this  caucus 
be  heard  with  effect,  and  the  country  has  ev-  committee,  appointed  April  27th,  was  to  ascer- 
ery  prospect  of  peace  and  prosperity."    Judge  tain  whether  antagonism  between  him  and  the 
Davis,  accordingly,  voted  with  the  Republicans  President  could  not  be  recondled.    The  Presi- 
in  favor  of  proceeding  to  the  election  of  offi-  dent  disclaimed  any  purpose  of  offending  Mr. 
cers ;  but  the  dilatory  tactics  of  the  Democrats  Oonkling  or  slighting  his  just  ddms  to  be  con- 
were  kept  up,  and  prevented  the  adoption  of  suited,  but  took  the  position  that  the  oollect^r- 
the  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Dawes,  of  Massa-  ship  at  New  York  was  a  national  office,  over 
ohosetts,  for  that  purpose.    The  contest,  how-  which  there  could  be  no  local  claims,  and  that 
ever,  was  continued  tnrough  the  entire  month  he  felt  entirely  free  to  make  the  appointment 
of  April,  the  debate  taking  a  wide  range  over  according  to  his  own  best  Judgment.    He  dis- 
the  political  field.    General  Mahone  took  oc-  tinctly  intimated  a  purpose  to  adhere  to  his 
casion  to  defend  the  financial  policy  of  the  former  action,  while  Senator  Oonkling  showed 
Readjusters  in  Virginia,  and  was  answered  by  no  disposition  to  abate  his  claim  to  a  control- 
his  colleague,   General  Johnston.     Mahone^s  ling  voice  in  the  selection  of  Federal  officers  in 
party  attitude  in  the  Senate  was  made  the  sub-  New  York.    The  caucus  was  called  together 
ject  of  severe  criticism  by  Hill,  of  Georgia,  on  the  8d  of  May,  and  decided  to  agree  to  ex- 
and  others,  and  several  heated  colloquies  took  ecutive  sessions  on  the  following  days  for  the 
place.    The  method  of  conducting  political  can-  consideration  of  appointments,   those    which 
vasses  and  elections  in  the  South  was  brought  were  uncontested  being  first  acted  on.    On  the 
under  discussion,  and  the  suffrage  laws  of  some  4th  Mr.  Dawes  rose  to  explain  the  course  of 
of  the  Northern  States  were  denounced.  There  his  party  in  persisting  in  the  effort  to  elect  the 
was  scarcely  a  question  of  recent  or  current  officers  of  the  Senate,  and,  insisting  on  the 
politics  that  was  not  made  a  subject  of  debate,  right  of  its  position,  proposed  a  suspension  of 
On  the  27th  of  April  the  Republican  Sena-  the  contest  in  order  that  the  President's  ap- 
tors  held  a  caucus  for  the  purpose  of  consider-  pointments  might  be  acted  upon.    By  a  unani* 
ing  whether  they  should  consent  to  an  execn-  mons  vote  the  Senate  went  into  executive  ses- 
tive  session,  at  which  the  President's  appoint-  sion,  confirmed  several  appointments,  and  took 
ments  could  be  acted  upon.    The  question  was  up  the  treaties  with  Ohina.    Seeing  that  it  was 
referred  to  a  caucus  committee  which  was  in-  the  plan  of  Senator  Oonkling  to  secure,  if  pos- 
struoted  to  consider  the  situation  and  make  a  sible,  the  confirmation  of  the  nncont^ted  ap- 
report  of  its  conclusions.    The  efforts  of  this  pointments,  including  those  within  the  State 
committee  were  directed  mainly  to  ascertain-  of  New  York,  and  then  to'  induce  the  Senate 
ing  whether  harmony  could  be  secured  in  act-  to  a^onrn  without  acting  upon  the  others, 
ing  upon  certain  pending  nominations.     On  Presiaent  Garfield,  on  the  5th  of  May,  with- 
the  22d  of  March,  the  last  day  on  which  an  drew  the  names  of  Woodford,  Tenney,  Payn, 
executive  session  had  been  held,  the  following  MacDougall,  and  Tyler.    The  same  day  the 
names  had  been  submitted  by  the  President  Ohinese  treaties  were  ratified,  and  numerous 
for  appointment  in  the  State  of  New  York :  appointments  were  confirmed. 
Stewart  L.  Woodford  to  be  District  Attorney  The  action  of  the  President  in  withdrawing 
for  the  Southern  District;  Asa  W.  Tenney,  the  other  New  York  appointments  brought 
District  Attorney  for  the  Eastern  District ;  tlie  contest  with  Senator  Oopkling  over  that 
Louis  F.  Payn,  Marshal  for  the  Southern  Dis-  for  the  collectorship  to  a  distinct  issue,  which 
trict ;  Olinton  D.  MacDougall,  Marshal  for  the  the  Senate  could  not  avoid  meeting.'  All  efforts 
Northern  District;  and  John  Tyler,  OoUector  to  compromise  the  difficulty  were  futile.    A 
of  Onstoms  at  Buffdlo.     These    men    were  caucus  of  Republican  Senators  was  held  on  the 
known  as  more  or  less  close  political  frien<b  9th  of  May,  m  which  Senator  Oonkling  stated 
of  Senator  Otmkling,  and  their  appointment  his  claims  at  great  length,  and  charged  the 
was  presumed  to  be  agreeable  to  nim.     The  President  with  bad  faith  and  violation  of  his 
next  day,  March  28d,  William  H.  Robertson  pledges.    The  caucus  continued  its  discussions 
was  named  for  Oollector  of  Oustoms  at  the  on  the  10th,  when  Senator  Edmnnds  withdrew 
port  of  New  York ;  Edwin  A.  Merritt,  the  in-  a  resolution  which  he  had  offered  the  day  be- 
cumbent  of  that  office,  received  the  appoint-  fore,  in  favor  of  postponing  action  on  Robert- 
ment  of  Oonsnl -General  at  London,  and  Gen-  son^s  case  until  December.    The  caucus  made 
eral  Adam  Badeau  was  transferred  to  the  po-  no  decision  at  that  time  on  the  course  to  ba. 
sition  of  Ghargi  ^ Affaires  to  Denmark,  Mr.  adopted,  and  another  was  held  on  the  18tb, 
Oramec    being    transferred    to    Switzerland,  with  a  like  result.    Meantime  a  contest  had 
There  were  other  important  appointments  sub-  been  carried  on  in  the  Senate  over  the  appoint- 
mitted  at  the  same  time,  but  they  gave  no  oo-  ment  of  Stanley  Matthews,  of  Ohio,  to  be  an 
casion  for  a  contest.    Mr.  Robertson  had  been  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Oourt.     It 
a  pronounced  opponent  of  Mr.  Oonkling  in  the  was  confirmed  on  the  12th  by  a  minority  of 
leadership  and  management  of  the  Republican  one  vote. 

Earty  in  New  York,  and  it  was  known  that  It  having  become  evident  that  no  action 

is  appointment  was  very  distasteftil  to  the  could  be  secured  on  the  part  of  the  Republican 
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Senators,  hostile  to  the  confirmation  of  Judge  Thej  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  on  the 
Robertson's  appointment  as  Collector,  on  the  subject  with  a  similar  committee  on  the  part 
16th  of  May  both  the  Kew  York  Senators,  of  the  Democratic  Senators.  Before  receiving 
Roscoe  Conkling  and  Thomas  C.  Piatt,  sent  no-  information  of  this  action,  the  Democrats  had 
tice  to  the  Vice-President  that  they  had  that  decided  that  the  Chief  Clerk  should  cidl  the 
day  forwarded  the  resignation  of  their  seats  to  Senate  to  order,  and  that  the  resolution  for  the 
the  Govemor  of  their  State.  Their  reasons  for  election  of  a  President  pro  tern,  would  then  be 
adopting  this  course  were  set  forth  in  a  joint  in  order  and  should  be  offered.  They  selected 
letter  of  resignation  addressed  to  Governor  Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  as  their  candidate. 
Cornell.  (See  New  Yohk.)  The  appointments  They  consented  to  the  appointment  of  a  coro- 
of  Mr.  Robertson  as  Collector  of  the  Port  of  mittee  of  conference,  but  there  was  no  agree- 
New  York  and  of  Mr.  Merritt  as  Consul-Gen-  ment  reached,  as  neither  party  was  disposed 
erul  at  London  were  confirmed,  almost  without  to  recede  from  its  position.  The  Republican 
opposition,  on  the  18th  of  May.  The  name  of  candidate  for  the  temporary  presidency  was 
General  Badeau  for  OhargS  d* Affaires  to  Den-  Mr.  Anthony,  of  Rhode  Island, 
mark  was  withdrawn  at  his  own  request  After  the  preliminaries  of  opening  the  ses- 
Among  the  other  appointments  confirmed  the  sion  on  the  10th  had  been  dispos^  of,  Mr. 
same  day  were  those  of  Thomas  A.  Osbom  as  Pendleton  offered  a  resolution  that  Mr.  Bayard, 
Minister  to  Brazil,  in  ^lace  of  H.  W.  Billiard  of  Delaware,  ^Ms  hereby  chosen  President  pre 
recalled ;  and  Judson  kilpatrick  as  Minister  to  Um,  of  the  Senate."  Mr.  Edmunds  arose  and 
Chili,  in  place  of  Mr.  Osbom.  On  the  follow-  presented  the  credentials  of  Messrs.  Miller  and 
ing  day  the  nominations  for  offices  in  the  Lapham,  of  New  York,  and  Aldrich,  of  Rhode 
State  of  New  York,  which  had  been  with-  Island,  and  moved  that  they  be  first  sworn  by 
drawn,  were  reneweid,  but  the  name  of  Henry  Mr.  Anthony,  the  oldest  member  of  the  session 
£.  Knox  was  substituted  for  that  of  Louis  F.  in  continuous  service.  He  daimed  tiiat  thw 
Payn  as  Marshal  of  the  Southern  District,  and  was  in  accordance  with  right  and  with  prece- 
that  of  Charles  A.  Gould  for  that  of  John  dent  It  was  claimed  on  the  other  side  that 
Tyler  as  Collector  of  Customs  at  Buffalo.  An  the  law  requiring  new  Senators  to  be  sworn  in 
appointment  to  which  much  opposition  was  by  the  presiding  ofiicer  could  not  be  set  aside 
developed  was  that  of  William  E.  Chandler,  of  unless  by  unanimous  consent  A  motion  to 
New  Hampshire,  to  be  Solicitor-General.  The  lay  Mr.  Edmunds^s  proposition  on  the  table  was 
vote  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  was  a  tie,  two  adopted  by  a  vote  of  86  to  84.  General  Ma- 
members  being  absent  who  were  opposed  to  hone  was  absent,  and  Judge  Davis  voted  in  the 
confirmation.  The  name  was  reported  without  negative  with  the  Republicans.  Mr.  Edmunds 
recommendation,  and,  on  the  20tii  of  May,  was  then  moved  to  amend  Mr.  Pendleton's  resolu- 
rejected  by  a  minority  of  five  in  the  executive  tion,  by  providing  that  Mr.  Bayard  be  chosen 
sesmon.  xhe  same  day  the  New  York  appoint-  President  pro^  tern,  "  for  to-day."  This  was 
ments  and  some  others  were  confirms,  and  negatived  by  a  party  vote,  Davis,  of  Illinois, 
the  Senate  acQoumed  without  any  renewal  of  still  acting  with  the  Republicans.  Then  Mr. 
the  contest  over  the  election  of  officers.  Edmunds  moved  to  substitute  the  name  of  Mr. 

Anthony  for  that  of  Mr.  Bayard,  which  was 

BW50HD  BPioUL  SKSsiON  OF  THE  8EWATK.  ^^  negatived.    The  original  resolution  of  Mr. 

On  the  28d  of  September,  President  Garfield  Pendleton  was  adopted,  84  to  82,  Mr.  Davis 
having  died  in  the  mean  time,  I^esident  Arthur,  not  voting.  The  Democrats  in  caucus,  the  same 
his  successor,  issued  a  proclamation  convening  day,  determined  to  make  no  opposition  to  the 
the  Senate  in  extraordinary  session  on  the  10th  admission  of  the  new  Senators,  and  not  to 
of  October  following.  The  main  object  of  this  press  the  election  of  a  Secretary  at  present 
was  understood  to  be  the  election  of  a  Presi-  They  selected  Colonel  L.  Q.  WashinjB^on,  how- 
dent  of  that  body,  as  the  accession  of  the  Vice-  ever,  as  their  candidate  for  that  position.  The 
President  to  the  executive  chair  left  no  officer  new  Senators  were  sworn  on  the  11th,  without 
in  the  line  of  succession,  in  case  of  the  death,  objection.  The  equal  division  of  parties  in  the 
resignation,  removal,  or  disability  of  the  incum-  Senate,  there  being  no  longer  a  casting  vote  of 
bent  Before  the  Senate  met  there  was  some  the  Vice-President,  made  the  retention  of  Mr. 
controversy  as  to  whether  the  presiding  officer  Bayard  as  the  presiding  officer  dependent  on 
should  be  chosen  before  the  new  Senators  were  the  vote  of  Senator  Davis,  in  case  the  Republi- 
admitted.  The  resignation  of  Messrs.  Conkling  cans  attempted  to  secure  a  change.  The  Re- 
and  Piatt,  and  the  death  of  Senator  Bumside,  publicans  held  a  caucus  on  the  12th,  and  de- 
of  Rhode  Island,  had  produced  three  vacancies  termined  to  propose  Mr.  Davis  himself  as  the 
on  the  Republican  side,  giving  the  Democrats  President  pro  tern.  The  next  day  a  resolution 
control  of  the  organization,  if  it  was  to  be  continuing  the  standing  committees  was  adopt- 
rffected  before  their  successors  were  sworn  in.  ed  by  a  vote  of  87  to  85,  and  then  a  resolution 
Both  parties  held  caucuses  on  the  8th  of  Octo-  was  offered  by  Mr.  Logan,  of  Illinois,  for  the 
ber.  The  Republicans  qnestioned  the  right  of  election  of  his  colleague.  Senator  Davis,  as  the 
the  Democrats  to  elect  a  presiding  officer  before  presiding  officer.  This  was  adopted,  yeas  86, 
the  new  Senators  were  sworn,  but  resolved  to  nays  84,  bayard  and  Davis  not  voting.  Messrs. 
confine  their  opposition  to  a  formal  protest  Bayard  and  Anthony  were  appointed  to  escort 
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Mr.  Davis  to  the  chair.    In  aooeptinff  the  posi-  With  regard  to  manafactnring  indoatrieB, 

tioQ,  he  declared  that  he  could  not  nave  done  which  are  of  comparativelj  vast  magnitude 

so  if  the  manner  in  which  he  was  chosen  had  in  Connecticut,  and  other  matters  relating  to 

not  left  him  free  from  party  obligations.    He  which  directly  or  indirectly  the  General  As- 

accepted  the  honor  as  a  recognition  of  the  in-  sembly  would  be  called  upon  to  legislate,  the 

dependent  position  he  had  long  occupied  in  the  Governor  in  his  message  deprecated  the  enact- 

politics  of  the  country.  ment  of  any  law  that  might,  even  remotely, 

The  session,  which  was  interrupted  for  a  few  tend  to  affect  them  imuriously,  saying :  "  In 
days  by  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  battle  every  county  are  flourishing  towns  and  villages 
of  Yorktown,  came  to  an  end  on  the  25  th  of  which  have  sprung  up,  each  about  some  thrifty 
October,  having  been  devoted  exclusively  to  manufacturing  establishment.  These  estab- 
exeoutive  business.  Among  the  important  lishments  now  number  nearly  twenty -two 
nominations  confirmed,  was  that  of  Charles  J.  hundred,  employing,  and  as  a  rule  profitably 
Folger,  of  New  York,  for  Secretary  of  the  employing,  over  $60,000,000  of  capital,  and  giv- 
Treasury,  Mr.  Windom  having  insisted  on  re-  ing  work  to  upward  of  sixty-six  thonsaud  per- 
signing,  and  ex-GK>vernor  E.  D.  Morgan,  of  sons.  The  value  of  their  annual  product  is 
New  York,  having  declined  the  position  after  reckoned  at  $120,000,000,  and  their  market  is 
his  appointment  luid  been  made  and  confirmed,  the  world.  Interests  so  important,  and  affect- 
A  contest  was  begun  over  the  appointment  of  ing  such  large  classes  of  our  people,  should  be 
a  postmaster  at  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  at  the  sedulously  protected  from  any  legislation  that 
instance  and  in  the  supposed  interest  of  Gene-  would  embarrass  or  contract  the  energy  of  in- 
ral  Mahone,  but  as  it  threatened  to  prolong  vention  or  of  capital.  Every  enactment  which 
the  session  it  was  dropped  without  action,  could  possibly  affect  them  should  be  carefully 
The  appointment  was  opposed  by  the  Demo-  scrutinized,  to  the  end  that  it  works  no  ii^jury.*' 
orats,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  intended  to  The  finances  continue  in  a  satisfactory  con- 
have  an  infiuenoe  in  the  political  canvass  then  dition.  The  conservative  method  which  has 
pending  in  Virginia.  An  unwonted  incident  been  steadily  used  heretofore  is  still  continued, 
of  this  contest  was  a  resolution  adopted  dnr-  During  the  year  ended  November  80, 1880,  the 
ing  an  all-night  sitting,  directing  the  Sergeant-  aggrM^ate  receipts  of  the  State  from  all  sources, 
at- Arms  to  compel  the  attendance  of  certain  including  $42,146.05  brought  over  as  cash  bal- 
absent  members,  in  order  to  produce  a  quorum,  anoe  froui  the  previous  year,  were  $2,506,- 
The  execution  of  this  order  led  to  a  vigorous  971.18;  the  aggregate  expenditures  for  all  pur- 
protest,  signed  by  several  Senators,  which  was  poses  (including  $286,197  interest  paid  on  the 
entered  on  the  journal.  otate  debt)  were  $1,600,383.86  ;  leaving  in 

CONNECTICUT.     The  members  -  elect  of  the  Treasury,,  on  December  1st,  an  available 

the  Connecticut  Legislature  met  at  the  Capitol  surplus  of  $906,687.82  to  meet  current  expenses 

and  were  organized  for  the  session  of  1881  on  of  the  year  1881. 

January  6th,  Lyman  W.  Ooe  was  elected  Presi-  The  amount  drawn  from  the  Treasury  ou 

dent  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  William  C.  account  of  the  new  State  House  in  1880  was 

Case  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  $118,181.86.    This  sum  includes  the  $16,000 

both  were  Republicans,  and  both  elected  by  appropriated  by  the  last  General  Assembly  as 

great  majorities  on  a  party  vote.  a  compensation  to  the  members  of  the  Capitol 

On  January  6th,  also,  the  new  Governor,  Ho-  Commission,  who  had  in  charge  the  building 

hart  B,  Bigelow,  was  inaugurated.    His  mes-  while  in  course  of  erection, 

sage  to  the  Legislature  upon  the  condition  ot  The  receipts  for  the  year  ending  November 

public  affairs  in  the  Commonwealth  he  sent  in  80, 1881,  including  the  above-notea  balance  of 

At  once  to  the  two  Houses.  $906,687.82,  were  estimated  at  $2,601,461.82; 

The  constitutional  amendment  changing  the  and  the  expenditures  at  $1,469,006.82. 

manner  of  appointing  the  judges  of  the  Sa-  The  State  debt  continues  to  be  as  it  was  at 

preme  and  Superior  Courts,  which  was  passed  the  end  of  1879 — $4,967,600.     Nearly  three 

at  the  last  session  and  submitted  to  the  people  fourths  of  this  sum  bears  interest  at  the  rate  of 

for  sanction  or  rejection  at  the  town  elections  6  per  cent  per  annum ;  the  remainder  at  6  per 

on  October  6th,  was  ratified  by  their  vote,  and  centum. 

"  thus  became  a  part  of  the  State  Constitution.'*  0  utstanding  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $887,000 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  people  of  the  will  become  due  on  January  1, 1883,  tiie  State 

State,  owing  apparently  to  want  of  caution  and  having  it  then  in  her  power  either  to  pay  and 

other  causes,  suffered  in  1880 ;  although  there  cancel  them,  or  to  continue  them,  in  whole  or 

have  been  no  serious  epidemics,  the  general  in  part,  by  a  new  issue, 

average  of  health  has  not  been  so  good  as  dur-  The  total  valuation  of  taxable  property  in 

ing  the  two  years  preceding.    The  sanitary  Connecticut  the  grand  list  shows  to  be  $827,- 

conditions  of  life,  however,  as  regards  dridn-  182,485,  an  increase  of  $2,293,412  over  the  pre- 

age,  ventilation,  and  water-supply,  are  receiv-  ceding  year, 

ing  constantly  increased  attention.  The  number  of  savings  banks  in  the  State 

The  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth  are  in  a  continues  the  same— 85 ;  but  the  number  of 

satisfactory  state,  and  there  is  every  sign  of  a  depositors  has  grown  up  to  281,918,  which  is 

healthy  and  progressing  commercial  condition.  9,692  greater  than  it  was  at  the  dose  of  tbe 
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previous  year.  Of  this  increase,  9,408  are  de-  tion  in  Connecticut,  meeting  with  no  such 
positors  of  less  than  $500.  These  depositors,  marked  opposition  or  complaint,  on  the  part 
compared  with  the  whole  population  of  the  of  parents,  as  experience  shows  to  have  heen 
Btate,  are  in  the  proportion  of  more  than  one  the  case  in  some  other  States.  For  this  differ- 
in  every  three  of  her  inhabitants.  The  pres-  ence  between  the  States  concerned,  Governor 
ent  amount  of  all  their  deposits  is  $76,518,-  Bigelow  accounts  as  follows:  ^^This  shows 
570.91,  an  increase  of  $3,676,127.52  over  that  not  only  the  temper  of  our  people  toward  edo- 
of  the  year  last  past.  The  average  amount  for  cation,  but  also  that  there  does  not  exist  with 
each  depositor  is  $357.50,  and  for  eveiy  in-  us  that  necessity  for  the  earnings  of  children 
habitant  in  the  State  it  is  above  $100.  The  of  school  age  which  supports  the  defiance  of 
dividends  annually  paid  by  the  banks  have  similar  laws  in  other  communities." 
been  withdrawn  by  depositors  to  a  much  less  For  the  support  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
extent  this  year  than  in  the  preceding. '  where  teachers  are  trained  to  give  instruction 

The  28th  annual  report  of  the  Bailroad  Com-  in  the  common  schools,  the  amount  paid  from 

missioners  shows  the  railways  operating  in  the  Treasury  in  1880  was  $12,700.    A  good  in- 

Connectiout  to  have  had  a  prosperous  year  in  crease  in  the  number  of  trained  teachers  is 

1880,  their  business  having  considerably  in-  now  promised  by  the  building  of  a  Normal 

creased  in  freight  as  well  as  passenger  trans-  School  in  New  Britain,  for  the  erection  of 

portation.    The  total  of  their  gross  earnings  which   the    General    Assembly   appropriated 

amounted  to  $12,290,878.51,  which  is  $1,878,-  $75,000,  the  said  town  having  pledged  itself 

627.84,  or  12)  per  cent,  above  that  of  1879.  to  contribute  $25,000  more,  of  its  own  money, 

They  exceed  the  gross  earnings  of  all  previous  for  the  same  purpose. 

years— even  of  1878,  when  the  earnings  were  In  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  Middle- 

the  largest  as  compared  with  those  of  any  pre-  town,  there  were  610  patients  at  the  beginning 

ceding  or  succeeding  year  till  1880.    A  note-  of  last  year,  and  528  at  the  end  of  it.    The 

worthy  fact  in  the  mutual  relations  between  whole  number  of  patients  treated  during  the 

the  yearly  amounts  of  earnings  from  passenger  year  was  654,  which  sbows  a  permanent  over- 

and  freight  transportation  in  these  roads  for  crowding  in  the  hospital,  the  capacity  of  which 

1880  was,  that  the  freight  earnings,  instead  oi  is  sufficient  to  give  accommodations  for  450 

being  less  than  the  passenger,  as  they  had  al-  patients  only.    The  additional  new  buildings, 

ways  been,  exceedea  them  by  more  than  one  lor  which  the  General  Assembly  at  the  previous 

million  dollars.    This  change  has  occurred  es-  session  appropriated  a  large  sum  of  money, 

pecially  in  the  business  of  two  among  the  and  which,  when  completed,  will  probably 

road&  namely :  The  New  York,  New  Haven,  double  the  present  capacity  of  the  nospital, 

and  Hartford,  and  the  New  York  and  New  have  been  already  planned,  and  their  erection 

England.    The  proportion  of  expenses  to  earn-  has  begun.    Of  the  528  patients  remaining  in 

logs  was  62  per  cent,  a  little  more  than  1  per  this  institution  at  the  dose  of  1880,  two  only 

cent  over  the  previous  year's.  were  paying  patients ;  the  Governor  stating 

Nine  companies  have  paid  in  dividends  last  "  that  526  were   entirely  supported  .by  the 

year '$2,539,295.70,  or  nearly  as  much  as  they  State,  or  by  the  towns  from  which  they  were 

had  paid  in  1879.  sent" 

The  aggregate  length  of  all  the  railway  lines  The  School  for  Imbeciles,  at  Lakeville,  seems 

in  Connecticut  measures  953.96  miles;  double  worthy  of  continuance  for  its  usefulness.    The 

tracks,  108.78  miles  ;  sidings,  185.94  miles —  pupils  cared  for  in  it  during  the  year  numbered 

making  a  total  of  1,248.68  miles  of  single  track.  93,  of  whom  47  were  beneficiaries  of  the  State. 

The  collective  amount  of  State  tax  paid  by  The  total  expenditure  of  the  institution  for 

the  roads  into  the  Treasury  during  tne  year  the  year  amounted  to  $15,799.91,  of  which 

was  $357,000.    In  1879  it  was  $346,000.  $5,960.87  were  paid  from  the  public  Treas- 

The  education  of  youth  continues  satisfac-  ury  for  the  47  State  beneficiaries,  and  the  re- 
tory,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  forward  progress  mainder  was  paid  by  the  friends  of  the  other 
in  efficiency  and  thoroughness.  The  cost  to  pupils.  A  aepartment  connected  with  this 
the  State  for  supporting  the  common  schools  school  takes  care  of  several  harmless  lunatics, 
in  1880  was  $213,420.50,  the  largest  amount  some  among  whom  also  were  supported  last 
among  the  items  of  public  expenditure  after  year  by  the  State  at  a  cost  of  $584. 
that  belonging  to  the  judiciary  system,  which  In  the  State  Reform  School  for  Boys  there 
was  $256,598.93.  The  results  of  this  large  were,  at  the  dose  of  1880,  807  inmates;  re- 
expenditure  have  for  many  years  been  most  ceived  during  the  year,  148;  discharged,  109. 
gratifying;  and  the  reports  of  the  State  Board  This  school  is  considered  to  have  never  been 
of  Education,  and  of  tneir  Secretary,  show  the  in  a  better  condition  than  at  present.  The 
combined  efficiency  and  thoroughness  of  the  family  system,  so  called,  has  been  successfully 
system  of  free  popular  education.  The  '*  Com-  introduced  in  its  management  since  last  year, 
polspry  Law,''  so  called,  by  which  children  of  The  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  at  Middle- 
proper  age  are  made  to  attend  the  public  town,  during  the  year  1880,  received  71  girls; 
schools,  has  been  more  efficiently  and  pei^ectly  placed  in  positions  of  usefulness,  or  discharged, 
enforced  this  year  than  ever  before.  Tliis  53 ;  remaining  in  the  school  on  December  Ist, 
law  seems  to  be  of  comparatively  easy  execu-  160.     The  whole  number  of  inmates  at  this 
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80I100I  in  the  11  years  of  its  existenoe  is  reok-  the  times  for  such  a^juBtment  being  made  to 

oned  at  480.     Of  the  girls  sent  oat  from  it,  correspond  with  those  times  when  a  new  cen- 

three  fourths  are  stated  to  have  given  evi-  sus  shoald  be  taken.    Fifty  years  ago  the  first 

dence  of  permanent  reformation.     An  addi-  apportionment  was  made  nnder  this  arrange- 

tional  bailding  is  now  in  process  of  erection  ment,  but,  notwithstanding  the  very  greatest 

for  the  older  inmates.  changes  have  since  taken  place,  not  only  in  the 

In  the  State  Prison  there  were  261  convicts  aggregate  popnlation  of  the  State,  bat  espe- 

in  confinement  on  December  1,  1880.    At  the  cidly  in  the  distribation  of  that  population,  no 

same  date  in  1879  they  namberod  251 ;  com-  Legislatare  has,  at  any  of  the  decennial  periods 

mitted  daring  the  year,  134;   released,   124.  intervening,  seen  fit  to  change  the  basis  of  rep* 

Eight  among  the  prisoners  were  sent  from  the  resentation.  .  .  . 

Penitentiary  to  tne  Hospital  for  the  Insane.        *' The  popnlation  of  the  State  by  the  census  of 

The  prison's  management  has  been  for  some  1880  is  622,688,  as  against  287,675  in  1880,  the 

time  progressing  from  good  to  better,  especial-  censos  on  which  the  present  apportionment  is 

ly  in  regard  to  discipline  among  the  convicts.  based.  .  .  .  The  whole  character  of  the  popn- 

The  militia  of  Oonnecticat,  nnder  the  name  lation,  and  of  the  occupations  in  which  they 

of  "National  Goard,"  consists  of  2,781  enlisted  are  engaged,  has  daring  this  time  undergone 

men  and  188  commissioned  officers,  making  a  an  entire  revolution.    Consequently,  the  cen- 

total  of  2,914  as  the  active  military  force  of  ters  of  population  have  shifted,  and  the  density 

the  State.    Last  year's  expenditures  for  this  of  population  has  altogether  changed.     Dis- 

force  amoanted  to  $88,609.67.    There  are  also  tricts  which   were   substantially  eqaal  fifty 

some  independent  companies,  and  the  Govern-  years  ago,  to-day  show  a  difference  of  4  to  1 ; 

or's  Guard ;  for  both  of  which  a  further  sum  others  have  grown  so  as  to  present  differences 

of  $15,021.28  was  expended,   the  aggregate  of  a  less  degree,  yet  (juite  enough  to  make 

military  expenses  for  the  year  having  been  equality  of  representation  absurd.     Six  dis- 

$108,680.75.  tncts,  with  a  combined  population  of  88,000, 

The  First  Regiment  of  the  Connecticut  Na-  balance  in  the  present  Senate  six  other  dis- 

tional  Guard,  under  the  lead  of  its  colonel,  and  tricts  having  a  population  of  281,800 ;  while 

the  second  company  of  the  Governor's  Foot  ten  districts  with  a  population  of  411,700  can 

Guard,  with  a  military  band  attached,  were  be  ontvoted  by  eleven  districts  which  have  a 

detailed  to  take  part  at  the  celebration  of  the  population  of  199,000." 
centennial  anniversary  of  the  surrender  of  the        The  Legislature  subsequently  passed  an  act 

English  army  at  Yorktown,  Virginia,  on  Octo-  reapportioning  these  senatorial  districts,  and 

ber  19th.    The  Governor  himself,  accompanied  defining  their  respective  limits.    The  provisions 

by  his  staff  and  the  principal  military  and  civic  of  this  act  have  also  been  carried  into  practical 

officers  of  the  State,  besides  other  prominent  execution,  the  districts  numbering  now  twen- 

men  of  Connecticut,  attended  the  ceremonies  ty-four,  instead  of  twenty-one,  as  heretofore, 

of  the  occasion.    The  Legislature  appropriated  The  Democratic  papers  in  the  State  denounce 

$7,000  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  excursion,  tlie  manner  and  character  of  the  new  appor- 

The  Legislatare  was  urged  to  reapportion  tionment  in  the  strongest  terms,  noting  it  "  as 

the  senatorial  districts  of  the  State  withoat  the  most  glaringly  dishonest  partisan  work 

farther  delay,  if  the  people  of  Coimecticut  are  ever  attempted  in  the  United  States  " ;  and  to 

to  live  under  what  is  more  than  a  semblance  make  this  partisan  iinustice  more  clearly  ap- 

of  a  representative  form  of  government.    The  parent^  they  have  published  a  map  of  Conneo- 

argument  presented  to  the  Legislature  was  as  ticut  representing  the  dividing  liues  as  well  as 

foUows :  These  districts  remain  now  the  same  the  different  configurations  and  sizes  of  the 

as  they  were  when  first  formed  fifty  years  several  districts.   The  Republican  papers  seem 

ago,  although  the  changes  in  their  respective  to  admit  that  by  the  new  arrangement  of  the 

populations  during  the  lapse  of  this  half  cen-  districts  their  party  secures  seventeen,  and 

tury  have  been  so  numerous,  aUd  so  remark-  may  possibly  get  two  or  three  more,  out  of  the 

ably  great,  as  to  render  the  continuance  of  the  twenty-four  Senators.     The  relative  popula- 

old  districts  not  only  unjust,  bnt  manifestly  tions  of  the  new  districts  vary  from  12,098 — 

contrary  to  the  intention  expressed  and  em-  the  least  in  the  twenty-third — ^to  62,882 — the 

bodied  in  their  original  formation.    Among  largest  in  the  eighth.    Ten  among  the  districts 

the  reasons  set  forth  to  evince  the  imperative  have  populations  ranging  between  twenty  and 

necessity  of  a  new  apportionment,  and  some  thirty  thousand. 

practical  instances  showing  the  injustice  of       The  January  session  of  the  Connecticut  Leg- 

the  division  then  existing,  were  the  following :  islature  in  1881  was  closed  in  its  fifty-second 

'*  In  the  plan  of  government  designed  by  the  day,  April  14th,  when  tiie  Governor  adjourned 

Constitution  the  Senate  was  intended  to  be  the  the  General  Assembly  nne  die  with  the  usual 

body  of  popular  representation.     The  lower  formalities.    Among  the  more  important  acts 

and  larger  House  was,  for  historical  reasons,  passed  at  this  session  are  the  following:   A 

founded  upon  the  existence  of  townships.    It  new  law  relating  to  elections;  it  is  intended 

was  provided  that  the  basis  of  representation  for  the  principal  cities  in  the  State,  to  prevent 

in  the  Senate  should  be  ac^usted  from  time  to  fraudulent  registration.    An  act  reducing  the 

time,  as  the  population  of  the  State  changed,  tax  on  mntud  life  insurance  companies;  this 
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redaction  is  estimated  to  diminisb  the  annnol  SQl-General  of  Costa  Rica  at  New  York  is  Sefior 

State  reveone  by  nearly  one  hundred  tboasand  Jo86  Mofioz. 

dollars.  An  act  had  also  been  passed  by  both  The  United  States  Minister  President  in 
Hooses  reducing  the  State  tax  m  general,  but  Guatemala,  and  accredited  to  the  nve  Central- 
it  was  subsequently  rescinded.  An  act  em-  American  republics — Guatemala,  Honduras, 
powering  the  Railroad  Commissioners  to  regu-  Nicaragua,  Salvador,  and  Costa  Rica)  is  Dr. 
late  the  practice  of  the  steam  -  whistle,  so  Cornelius  A.  Logan;  and  the  United  States 
c^Uled,  with  a  view  to  its  abatement  An  act  Consul  at  San  Jos4,  Mr.  A.  MorreU.  The 
ordering  fire-escapes  to  be  made  in  all  build-  transfer  of  Consul-General  Hall  from  Havana 
ings  where  twelve  or  more  persons  are  em-  to  Central  America,  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
ployed  for  work  in  one  room.  An  act  raising  from  the  United  States,  has  been  spoken  of. 
the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  Hartford  and  Fairfield  In  the  absence  of  later  official  returns  re- 
oouriks,  in  civil  cases,  to  one  thousand  dollars ;  lating  to  finance,  commerce,  etc.,  than  those 
and  the  judges'  salaries  to  three  thousand  a  given  in  our  volume  for  1880,  the  following 
year.  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  by  a  Costarioan 
The  collective  sums  appropriated  to  public  bondholder  to  a  London  journal,  in  AujOHist, 
institutions  by  the  Connecticut  Legislature  of  1881,  will  be  found  interesting,  as  it  contains  a 
1881  amount  to  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million,  summary  of  financial,  agricultural,  and  rulway 
Among  them,  besides  the  (76,000  before  men-  matters  for  that  year : 

tioned  for  a  normal  school  at  New  Britain,  are  Under  the  heading  of  "  Trade  and  Finanoe"  in 

$60,000  for  a  hospital  at  Bridgeport,  $12,000  your  last  ieeue,  a  paragraph  is  araigned  to  the  Preai- 

to  the  Reform  School  for  Boys,  and  $10,000  to  dent  and  the  nulway  of  Coata  Rica,  and,  while  you 

the  Industrial  School  for  Girls.  "^^^  to  nimonMthat  the  fonner  la  oideavoring  to  raiae 

Iathe^lyp.rtoftheee«ion,J«.^18th,  r'^'Srt^'^n^^y'^^gSr^^r"?^:^^ 
the  two  Houses  separately  voted  for  the  eleo-  ing  the  railway,  thez«fore,  aa  the  propei^  of  the  hold- 
lion  of  a  United  States  Senator  from  Connecti-  en  of  the  loan,  it  might  be  well  briefly  to  examine 
cut,  to  occupy  the  seat  of  William  W.  Eaton,  into  the  value  of  that  propcrty^hould  they  be  able  to 
wtw^A  f A»«  «^A<i  ♦yv  A<.^:-A  ^«.  ifom^K  qa  .  ♦kI  g®*  1*  ^oto  thcu"  own  handa.  From  Port  Limon  on  the 
whose  term  was  to  expire  on  March  8d ;  the  Xuantic,  seventy  miles  of  narrow-gauge  Une  have  been 
candidates  m  competition  for  that  office  being  constructed,  and  now  reach  the  b£  Sucio,  From  this 
Joseph  R.  Haw  ley,  the  Republican  nominee,  point  to  the  capital.  San  Jos6,  twenty-aU  miles  have 
and  Mr.  Eaton  himself,  renominated  by  the  still  to  be  made,  and  of  theae  eighteen  are  over  uneven 

Democratic  members  of  the  General  Assembly.  Sve^^ex?SSS  oX'^lC'^aLdTt^!'^^^^ 

The  vo^ng  in  eiAer  House  resulted  as  lollows :  that  $2,000,dW)  more  will  be  required  to  complete  it, 

In  the  Senate—Hawley  16,  Eaton  4,  one  of  the  so  that  the  total  coat  will  amount  to  $19,000,000.   The 

Democratic  Senators  having  been  absent ;  in  commerce  and  agriculture  of  the  whole  republic  are 

the  House  of  Representatives— Hawley  161,  confined  to  four  provinoee,  those  of  San  Josd,  Cartago, 

Eaton  68.    Joseph  R.  Hawley  was  elected.  Heredia,  and  Al^uela,  which  together  cover  an  area 

^*i  Ai-      1  •'™r"  "•  xxajnxMj  wao^t9\>M7u.  ^f  qjjJ    g   j^^  squaTO  leagues.     They  have  no  means 

At  tbe  election  for  members  of  the  Legisla-  of  exporting  thwr  produce,  or  of  introducing  imports, 

ture  in  November  the  Republican  candidates  except  through  Punta  Arenas,  on  the  Pacifio  coaat; 

were  returned  in  far  greater  numbers  than  the  ^nd  the  ooat  of  carriage  to  and  from  that  point,  rang- 

Democratic.   The  Senate  consisted  of  24  mem-  i?^^oSu^to'Se''^n^fi^me°tim^ 

bers— Republicans  1 7,  Democrats  7 ;  the  Lower  whilSfreight^y  sea  to  E?S^^,^veVbrthf expeLive 

House  01    247    members — Repubhoans   148,  route  of  Panama.     The  imports  and  exports  make 

Democrats  09.     By  these  results  the  Repub-  tc^ther  a  veiy  considerable  tonnage,  which,  if  brought 

lican  majorities,  as  compared  with  those  of  over  the  line  when  completed,  would  form  an  item  of 

1880,  we  reduced— in  the  Senate  from  11  to  importance  in  the  traMc  returns.    From  Europe  the 

,  ft     ?     .^    T  ^^^  TT      '*"''  "''""^^  1    7ft         J  imports  consist  of  doths,  iron,  provisions,  machinery, 

10;  m  tne  Lower  Mouse  irom  84  to  49  ;  and  eto.,  and  amount  to  20,000  tons  per  annum ;  and  from 

on  Joint  ballot  from  96  to  59.  the  united  Statea  2,600  tons  of  com,  eto.,  are  annually 

008TA  RIGA  (Rep^buoa  db  Coota  Riga),  introduced.    The  coffee  exported  reaches  10,000  tons. 

Detailed  statements  concerning  area,  territorial  i^^  ^^^^^  f^\ other  items  l,000.    ConsequenUy  we 

5?-:-?!!^  !!™iuT-l«  \:*1    t!r     V   T*     j  •    ViT  have  a  arrand  total  of  imports  and  exports  amountmsr 

division,  pOTulation,  etc.,  may  be  found  m  the  ^  88,600  tons,  all  of  which  will  have  to  paas  over  tlie 

«« Annual  Cydopsddia ''  for  1877.  whole  length  of  line,  to  or  from  the  consuming  and 

The  President  of  the  Republic  is  General  producing  provinces  already  mentioned.    The  cost  of 

TomAs  Guardia;  the  Vice-President  is  General  ?®^bt  per  ton,  via  Cape  Horn  from  Europe  to  San 

Pedro  Quiroz  J  and  the  Cabinet  was  compos^  A^t^^l  iL°dUTSaSl"£roT4r-- 

of  the  following  ministers:  Interior,  Beflor  8.  eequently,  considering  tbe  time  that  is  lost  hy  the 

Lizano ;    Foreign  Affairs,  Justice,  Public  In-  former  route,  and  the  double  transshipment  hy  tbe 

struotion,  and  the  Poor-Oommission,  Dr.  Jos4  hitter,  a  chaige  of  £8  lOs,  ($42.60)  per  ton  from  San 

Maria  Castro :  Finance  and  Commerce,  Sefior  ^^  to  Europe  via  Port  Lunon  would  be  extremely 

o^JTaZ^I^J  V  ur    w    U-.  t  •  >^  !•  *   \r  a  -  reasonable  to  the  producer  and  consumer,  and,  allow- 

SalvadorUra;  Public  Works,  Licentiate  M.Ar-  j      go*.  ($7.60)  per  ton  for  the  Atlantic  voyage,  we 

guMlo;  and  War  and  Marme,  General  Y.  Guar-  have  £7  ($65)  per  ton  for  raUway  freight  ftom  San 

dia.  Joe4  to  Port  Limon.    At  this  rate  the  line  would  give 

The  Bishop  of  San  Jos6  is  the  Rt.  Rev.  Ber-  upward  of  6*  per  cent  on  the  whole  capital,  and  I 

nardo  A   Thi«»1  "^^®  ^^^  taken  mto  account  the  enormous  tunber-trade 

^St.    "^  "L?   .         i#.  ._x       -o    .j>     X    s      xt  that  must  be  opened  up  as  soon  as  there  la  any  poesi- 

The   Costancan   Minister  Resident    in    the  bility  ofbring&ig  it  to  the  sea-shore,  nor  have  1  made 

United  States  is  Sefior  Peralta ;  and  the  Con-  any  allowance  tor  any  panenger  traffic  and  other 
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items,  as  agiunst  any  reeolts  ftx)m  these  sources  I  pacity  of  the  world  oonld  at  a  reasonable  cal* 

should  have  to  put  the  expenses  of  maintenance,  culation  be  many  times  multiplied  through  the 

These  brief  details  may,  however,  serve  to  show  my  ^^nflTn^t^t^  in  nrodnntiAn  whinh  oah  he  obtAined 

fellow  bondholders  tbaL  in  the  railway  of  Costa  Eica,  economies  m  proauotion  wmcn  can  De  ODiMnea 

there  is  a  basis  on  whidi  to  found  some  hope  for  im-  from  improved  methods  and  appliances  that  are 

provement  in  the  value  of  the  bonds  they  hold ;  and,  already  known.     As  a  means  of  calling  the  at- 

as  I  am  Informed  that  President  Guardia  will  be  in  tention  of  cotton-growers  to  improved  methods 

London  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  that  he  holds  |    ^j^    cultivation  and  handling  of  cotton,  Ed- 

full  powers  not  only  to  negotiate,  but  to  accept  an ^   ,   a*w;««^«    «  ai.«*;«f«/»?n«  ««^  ^^r^^^  ooo^^ 

arrangement,  subject  only  to  the  confirmation  of  Con-  ward  Atkinson,  a  statistician  and  expert  asso- 

greas,  1  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  bondholders  ciated  with  manufacturmg  mdustries  m  JNew 

should  not  lose  the  present  opportunity,  but  should  England,  suggested,  through  the  medium  of  the 

at  once  take  energetic  action.    I  do  not  fear  th^  any  pp^gg  j^  iggQ,  the  plan  of  holding  a  special 

neflotuUiion  can  bo  concluded  irrespective  of  the  bond-  ^^^     Exhibition,  in  which  all  the  products 

holders,  for  in  Pans  and  Amsterdam  there  are  also  ^^^^"  x^AUivriww,  ii*  t«uauu  «ui  «««  ^«vu  4vi.o 

many  persons  who  have  invested  in  the  loons,  and  and  materials  Of  the  cotton  industry,  ana  aU 

who  would  not  permit  any  new  advances  to  the  Gov-  the  mechanical  appliances  employed  from  the 

emment  ot  Costa  Bioa  unless  their  prior  claims  were  planting  of  the  seed  to  the  turning  out  of  the 

'^og^i*®*!-  finished  web  at  the  mill,  could  be  inspected 

In  the  article  Oolombia,  in  the  present  vol-  and  compared.  Atkinson  had  primarily  in 
ume,  will  be  found  mention  of  a  treaty  between  mind  the  demonstration  to  the  Southern  grow- 
that  republic  and  Costa  Rica,  to  procure  £u-  ers  of  the  advantage  of  more  thoroughly  clean- 
ropean  arbitration  upon  the  question  of  the  ing  the  raw  fiber  before  packing  it  for  sale  to 
ownership  of  the  disputed  territory  on  the  the  manufacturers  and  exporters,  and  proposed 
isthmus.  that  the  exhibition  should  be  held  in  Atlanta 

OOTTO^.    The    extraordinary    increase  in  1881.    The  business  men  of  Georgia  and 

which  has  taken  place  in  the  yield  of  cotton  other  Southern  States  caught  at  the  suggestion, 

in  the  United  States  (see  statistics  in  Commebob  wishing  to  show  the  advantages  of  the  South 

AND  Finance,  Ambbioan,  in  1881)  is  insignifi-  as  a  cotton -manufacturing  locality,  which  had 

cant  in  comparison  to  the  capabilities  of  the  been  proved  by  the  success  of  recently  estab- 

country  for  expanding  the  production  of  this  lished  factories,  and  to  attract  the  attention 

staple.    The  United  States  produces  now  just  of  capitalists  to  the  manifold  other  industrial 

about  four  fifths  of  the  cotton  grown  in  the  capabilities  of  their  section.    (See  ExPoeinoK 

world,  and  the  product  of  the  other  countries,  at  Atlanta.) 

notably  of  India  and  Egypt,  the  largest  pro-  The  need  of  some  efficient  mechanical  de- 
ducers,  is  rather  diminishing  than  increasing  vice  for  the  rapid  gathering  of  cotton  is  nr- 
at  present.  For  the  last  six  years  the  average  gently  felt.  The  crop  is  nearly  every  year 
cotton  crop  has  been 5,000^000  bales;  in  1880-  in  danger,  and  frequently  seriously  damaged, 
^81  it  exceeded  6,500,000  bales.  Yet,  out  of  while  mere  is  a  constant  waste  of  enormous 
every  hundred  acres  capable  of  producing  aggregate  amount,  through  lack  of  good  har- 
ootton  not  more  than  two  or  three  have  been  vesting  machinery.  The  various  cotton-pickers 
under  cultivation;  and  the  yield  per  acre  is  which  have  been  invented  may  none  of  them 
not  half  as  great  in  quantity,  and  very  much  be  superior  to  hand-picking,  since  none  has  yet 
inferior  in  quality,  to  what  it  might  be  made,  supplanted  the  primitive  method.  For  the  as- 
In  1879'-'80  the  cotton  acreage  was  14,441,993  sistance  of  the  laborer  in  sustaining  the  awk- 
acres;  the  yield  was  5,787,257  bales,  or  an  ward  position  while  picking,  a  pair  of  staves, 
average  of  four  bales  of  475  pounds  to  ten  fastened  to  the  legs  and  holding  a  belt  under 
acres.  Under  careful  cultivation  a  bale  an  the  body,  is  a  patented  device  which  is  some- 
acre  is  commonly  obtained,  and  two  bales  are  times  used.  A  mechanical  hand-picker  has 
often  grown.  The  fertile  Yazoo  bottom  in  been  invented,  consisting  of  a  rotating  spindle 
Mississippi  yields,  with  the  present  imperfect  which  is  kept  moist,  and  winds  the  lint  out  of 
cultivation  and  incomplete  picking,  three  bales  the  boll,  the  spindle  being  turned  by  means  of 
to  every  four  acres.  There  are  d',000,000  acres  a  crank.  Another  device  is  an  endless  toothed 
of  land  in  the  same  district  which  could  be  chain,  driven  by  a  sprocket-wheel  and  crank, 
reclaimed  by  simply  excluding  the  Mississippi  with  an  appliance  for  stripping  the  cotton  off 
overflows.  This  would  increase  the  product  the  barbs  into  a  basket.  A  simple  hand-picker 
of  the  Yazoo  flats  to  2,250,000  bales,  which  which  has  been  lately  patented  consists  of 
might  be  more  than  doubled  by  improved  cul-  gloves  with  wire  hooks,  worn  on  both  hands, 
Hvation,  and  the  State  of  Mississippi  could  and  a  brush  at  the  waist  to  rub  off  the  cotton 
produce  on  this  tract  and  on  the  uplands  as  into  a  bag  below.  An  older  and  more  complex 
much  as  the  entire  crop  of  the  United  States,  device  is  a  reciprocating  tongue  provided  with 
Texas  is  capable,  when  its  entire  cotton  area  is  barbs  which  detaches  the  cotton  from  the  boll^ 
utilized  to  the  best  advantage,  of  producing  the  agitation  of  the  tongue  moving  the  cotton 
ten  times  the  present  crop  of  the  whole  coun-  gradually  up  through  an  oblong  box  by  the  aid 
try.  of  an  elastic  plate  provided  with  spines,  de- 

A  slight  lowering  of  the  cost  has  always  the  positing  it  at  the  end  in  a  bag.    A  pneumatic 

effect  of  increasing  the  consumptive  demand  tube  connected  with  an  exhaust  pump  or  fan 

for  this  universally  desired  commodity  in  an  has  been  tried,  the  hose  being  applied  to  the 

extraordinary  degree.    The  consumptive  ca-  bolls  by  hand.    An  electric  cotton-picker  was 
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patented  in  1870:  two  endless  rubber  belts,  worm  is  not  present  in  destrnctive  numbers 
electrically  excited  by  friction,  move  vertically  before  the  third  generation.    The  notion  that 
upward  on  each  side  of  the  row,  and  as  the  it  suddenly  appears  in  midsummer  is  therefore 
machine  is  driven  along,  the  plants  are  violent-  natural.    The  insect  hibernates  only  in  the 
ly  agitated  by  mechanical  means ;  the  cotton  southern  part  of  the  cotton-region,  and  its  ex- 
which  is  shaken  from  the  bolls  adheres  to  the  tension  north  must  proceed  every  season  from 
rubber  bands,  and  is  conveyed  to  a  receptacle  thence.    Staining  and  fragments  of  leaf  in  the 
at  the  top  of  the  machine.    A  pneumatic  pick-  cotton,  impurities  the  most  difficult  to  remove, 
er  working  automatically  contains  a  horizontal  are  caused  by  the  gnawing  of  the  cotton-worm^ 
fan  which  b  actuated  by  the  wheels  on  which  The  first  effectual  method  of  destroying  the 
the  machine  is  drawn,  the  cotton  being  disen-  cotton- worm  was  recommended  by  Pro&ssor 
gaged  by  a  series  of  curved  hoops  inclosed  Riley,  Entomologist  to  tiie  Department  of  Agri- 
within  a  hood  and  conveyed  by  the  current  of  culture  at  Washington,  in  1878.    This  was  the 
air  into  a  wire-cloth  receiver  where  the  air  use  of  Paris-green.    Appliances  for  the  appli- 
finds  exit.    The  stalks  of  the  cotton-plant  are  cation  of  this  and  similar  arsenical  prepara- 
cat,  and  the  cotton  beaten  out  into  a  wagon-  tions  were  introduced  in  great  variety  oetween 
box  upon  a  grating  of  transverse  wires,  accord-  1875  and  1878.    They  all  had  for  their  obiect 
ing  to  the  method  of  a  Louisiana  inventor.    An  the  throwing  of  the  poisons,  finely  divided  in 
eli^rate  picker,  patented  in  1873,  is  a  long  solutions  or  powders,  over  the  plants  broad- 
cylinder  covered  with  bristles,  which  revolves  cast.     The  subject  of  the  prevention  of  the 
by  the  aid  of  one  of  the  supporting  wheels,  and  cotton- worm^s  depredations  was  made,  in  1878, 
extracts  the  ripe  cotton  from  the  bolls,  which  the  subject  of  a  special  investigation  by  the 
are  bent  over  to  the  brush  by  a  reel  in  front;  Agricultural  Bureau.    The  method  of  spread- 
a  cleaning  cylinder  removes  the  lint  from  the  ing  the  poison  from  below  was  found  prefer- 
bristles  and  deposits  it  in  the  receptacle  behind,  able.    The  dry  powder  is  more  efficacious  in 
A  similar  method  has  been  recently  patented,  wet  weather,  but  the  wet  method  is  ordinarily 
in  which  vertically  revolving  brushes,  in  con-  more  expeditious  and  less  dangerous.    The  cost 
tact  with  cleaning-combs,  are  arranged  in  two  of  appliances  for  the  wet  method  is  -greater, 
pairs,  one  pair  of  brushes  working  on  each  side  The  punctured  sprinklers  and  gauze  sifters 
of  the  cotton-row.    Another  mechanical  har-  have  been  abandoned,  as  no  means  could  be 
vester  contains  a  series  of  barbed  fiexible  rods  devised  for  keeping  them  from  clogging.   81it- 
whiish  work  up  and  down  alternately  among  nozzle  sprinklers,  which  project  the  fluid  in  a 
the  coCton-planta,  each  in  its  ascent  stripping  fan-like  sheet,  that  breaks  up  into  a  spray,  are 
the  cotton  from  the  descending  ones,  which  is  made  with  the  fissures  cut  in  different  curves 
taken  from  the  tops  of  the  vibrating  arms  by  rnd  angles  to  produce  different  kinds  of  jets, 
endless  bands.  These  are  excellent  where  large  sprays  for 
The  prevention  of  the  ravages  of  the  cotton-  broadcast  sprinkling  are  desired.    For  obtain- 
worm  has  never  been  attempted  with  any  sue-  ing  small  sprays  for  poisoning  cotton  from 
cess  until  within  the  last  ten  years.    Statistical  beneath,  a  form  of  nozzle  has  been  devised 
inquiries  show  that  the  annual  loss  to  the  in  which  the  fluid  is  let  into  the  nozzle-cham- 
coontry  from  this  pest  between  the  years  1865  ber  at  a  tangent,  causing  a  rapid  whirling 
and  1879  has  been  $15,000,000,  while  in  some  of  the  fluid  against  the  inner  surface  and  its 
years  it  has  amounted  to  double  that  sum.  slit;    this  washes  away  the  particles  which 
The  natural  history  of  the  cotton- worm  was  would  otherwise  accumulate  and  clog  up  the 
explained  at  the  Atlanta  Exhibition  by  Pro-  passage.     Lip-nozzles  spread  the  fluid  in  a 
fessor  0.  V.  Riley.    The  worm  feeds  on  the  shower  by  dashing  the  stream  against  an  in- 
under  side  of  the  leaves,  and  is  seldom  observed  clined  surface.    These  may  produce  a  jet  in  one 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  season,  though  its  sheet,  or  reflected  in  two  or  more  planes,  or 
presence  is  detected  by  skilled  eyes  from  yel-  spreading  in  a  funnel-shaped  spray.     Rotary 
Jewish  and  semi-transparent  blotches  on  the  nozzles  revolve  by  the  force  of  the  jet,  causing 
leaves.    It  makes  its  chrysalis  usually  in  a  piece  a  spiral  movement  of  the  fluid,  which  breaks  it 
of  rolled-up  leaf.    The  moth,  which  is  noc-  up  into  a  spray.    Rifling  of  a  tubular  nozzle 
tumal  in  its  habits,  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  produces  the  same  effect.    A  form  of  rotary 
under  side  of  the  lowest  and  largest  leaves,  sprinkler,  called  the  cyclone  nozzle,  is  well 
The  eggs  are  '6  millimetre  wide,  and  are  not  adapted  for  under-sprinkling,  as  it  produces  the 
easily  detected^  being  of  nearly  the  color  of  the  finest  kind  of  spray ;  the  round-nozzle  chamber 
leaf.    The  period  of  the  phases  of  a  generation  has  a  tangential  inlet,  and,  at  right  angles  to 
varies  according  to  temperature.    The  average  this,  a  central  circular  outlet, 
time,  taking  the  whole  season  together,  is  about  There  are  four  classes  of  machines  for  spread - 
one  month.    There  are  thus  seven  or  more  ing  poison — brush-throwers,  rotary  fan  blow- 
generations  developed  each  season  in  the  Gulf  ers,  bellows- blowers,  and  squirting-machines. 
district    The  first  worms  appear  in  the  south-  The  latter  is  the  most  valuable  form.    Force- 
em  portion  of  the  cotton  belt  between  the  pumps  have  been  tried,  but  they  have  been 
middle  of  April  and  the  middle  of  May.    The  found  too  expensive  for  ordinary  use.    A  de- 
ootton-worm  is  exceedinorly  prolific,  the  moth  vice,  called  the  automatic  sprinkler,  does  away 
being  capable  of  laying  600  or  700  eggs.    The  with  the  necessity  of  pumps.    The  barrel  of 
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poison  is  elevated  very  high  in  the  air,  and  the  $5 ;  loss  by  stealing,  dirt,  storms,  careless 
dust  is  released  in  saoh  a  manner  as  to  spread  handling,  etc.,  $8— in  all,  $14.00.  This  is 
it  in  an  even  diower.  Gas-pressare  has  been  equivalent  to  1^  cent  a  pound.  The  charges 
successfully  used  to  distribnte  poison.  One  of  for  baling,  transportation,  and  the  services  of 
the  best  machines  forces  the  liquid  through  a  middle-men,  paid  by  Northern  and  British  man- 
system  of  branching  tubes  ending  in  a  trailing  ufactnrers  on  their  takings  from  the  crop  of 
flexible  fork  which  sprinkles  two  rows  from  1879,  amounted  to  not  less  than  $100,000,000, 
underneath.  With  $10  or  $15  outlay  for  ma-  or  40  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts  of  the  plant- 
chinery,  and  less  than  five  cents  per  acre  for  ers  for  the  crop. 

material,  and  with  the  labor  of  one  man  and  a  The  average  cost  of  water-power  in  the 

team,  160  acres  of  cotton  can  be  effectually  Southern  States  is  $6  per  horse-power  per 

poisoned  in  one  day.  annum;  while  the  steam-power  used  in  some 

The  only  vegetable  poison  which  has  proved  of  the  large  New  Enghind  mills  costs  $12.  The 
a  protection  against  the  cotton-worm  is  pyre-  Southern  streams  never  freeze,  and  are  seldom 
thrum.  The  cultivation  of  the  plants  that  affected  by  drought  to  any  material  extent, 
furnish  this  powder,  which  is  so  remarkably  The  humidity  of  the  Southern  climate  is  almost 
deadly  to  insects  without  being  harmful  to  constant,  and  the  hygrometric  condition  most 
other  life,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  favorable  to  cotton  manufacture  prevails  win- 
seeking  to  introduce  in  the  United  States.  ter  and  summer,  the  range  rarely  passing  the 

The  business-men  of  the  South  look  forward  limits  of  66°  and  70°. 
with  confidence  to  a  rapid  development  of  cot-  .  0YPRU8.  This  island,  in  respect  to  size, 
ton  manufacture  in  the  Southern  States,  and  occupies  the  third  rank  among  her  Mediter- 
the  transfer  to  that  section  of  the  business  of  ranean  sisters,  and  comes  after  Sicily  and  Sar- 
New  England  and  of  Great  Britain  to  a  con-  dinia.  Its  length  is  about  140  miles ;  its  total 
siderable  extent.  Water-power  is  found  In  surface  is  estimated  at  4,000  square  miles.  It 
ample  quantities  throughout  large  portions  of  is  crossed,  lengthwise,  by  two  chains  of  mount* 
the  cotton-region.  The  groonds  on  which  ains :  the  northern  one  follows  the  sea-shore, 
they  base  their  belief  that  cotton-milling  will  fronting  Oaramania  (the  old  Oilicia) ;  the  other 
grow  in  their  section,  at  the  expense  of  the  includes,  in  the  north,  the  group  of  Olympus 
present  great  centers  of  the  industry,  where  or  Troodos  Mountains  (6,621  feet  of  elevation), 
the  investment  of  vast  amounts  of  capital  has  Two  plains,  Morpha  and  Messaria,  extend  be- 
apparently  fixed  it  for  ever,  are  that  the  entire  tween  those  two  chains ;  the  latter,  watered  by 
cost  of  packing  and  of  transport  can  be  saved  the  Pidias,  is  very  fertile.  In  the  beginning 
and  added  to  the  profits  of  the  Southern  manu-  of  the  Christian  era  the  population  of  the  isl- 
facturer.  The  cotton  is  also  said  to  be  better  and  amounted  to  1,000,000  inhabitants.  This 
and  more  easily  worked  before  being  com-  number  is  now  considerably  reduced ;  and,  al- 
pressed  in  bales ;  and  the  climate  of  the  South,  though,  for  want  of  a  correct  census,  exact- 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  Northern  States,  ness  is  out  of  the  question,  yet  it  is  deemed 
is  said  to  be  more  favorable  to  the  manufact*  quite  safe  to  affirm  that  it  does  not  exceed 
are,  which  requires  no  artificial  moisture,  and  170,000  inhabitants,  viz.  : 

is.  hence,  more  healthful  for  the  operatives.         Greeks iii,900 

The  difference  in  the  cost  of  material  to  the  MtusaimiuiB!.'//////. !!'/////. !'/.!i.' !!'.'. !!'.'.   as^ooo 

Southern  and  the  Northern  manufacturer  is         ¥!fIP"*/*' ^'SS 

A»       ^  ^  MM  i_viv*  Armenians ouo 

estimated  as  follows  on  each  bale:  bagging         Cftthoiics i,soo 

and  ties,  $1 ;  ginning  and  baling,  $3 ;  storage  

and  insurance,  75  cents;    drayage,  20  cents;  '^^^ no,ooo 

sampling  of  two  pounds,  20  cents ;  compress-  The  principal  cities  are  Lefkosia,  20,000 

ing,   75   cents;   commissions  and   brokerage,  inhabitants;  Lamaka,  9,000;  Idmasol,  7,000; 

$2 ;   freight  to  New  England,  and  insurance,  and  Famagusta,  6,000. 
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DAKOTA.  The  area  of  this  Territory,  ac-  The  capital  of  the  Territory  is  Yankton,  and 
cording  to  the  latest  estimate  of  the  United  the  Governor  is  Nehemiah  G.  Ordway.  The 
States  Government  officials,  is  160,932  square  delegate  in  the  United  States  Congress  is  Rich- 
miles.  The  previous  estimate  was  148,932  ard  F.  Pettigrew,  a  Republican.  At  his  elec- 
square  miles.  The  population  of  the  Territory  tion  the  vote  was :  Pettigrew,  18,909 ;  McOor- 
was  4,837  in  1860,  and  14,181  in  1870.  By  mick.  Democrat,  9,182. 
the  census  of  1880  it  is  135,180.  The  state  of  agriculture  in  some  of  the  coun- 

The  Territory  lies  north  of  Nebraska  and  ties  shows  a  very  rapid  improvement.    In  Cass 

west  of  Minnesota  and  Iowa.    It  was  organ-  County  is  the  famous  Red  River.    The  popu- 

ized  in  1861,  and  the  first  Legislature  was  con-  lation  is  about  12,000,  and  nearly  all  the  land 

vened  in  1862.    It  is  divided  into  ninety-five  of  the  county  has  been  tsken  up.    It  is  sold  at 

counties,  of  wliich  only  a  part  are  organized,  from  five  to  fifteen  dollars  per  acre.    About 
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120,000  acres  were  nnder  caitiyation  in  1881,  fine  start ;  has  a  bank,  hotels,  handsome  court- 

of  which  100,000  contained  wheat.    In  the  hoose,  and  many  neat  and  attractive  dwellings, 

next  year  it  was  expected  that  the  wheat-land  Stutsman  is  one  of  the  best  grazing  counties  in 

woold  increase  to  150,000  acres  and  the  crop  Dakota,  and  cattle  and  sheep  raising  are  car- 

to  8,000,000  bushels.  ried  on  as  one  of  its  regular  businesses.    The 

The  connty  north  of  Cass  is  Traill,  and  the  railroad  lands  are  sold  at  from  $2.50  to  $5  per 

county  south  Richland.    Traill  County  has  a  acre. 

population  of  6,000  and  Richland  8,800.    A  Kidder  County  is  west  of  Stutsman,  and  coi^- 

large  quantity  of  rulroad   and  Government  tains  900,000  acres  of  land,  most  of  which  is 

land  18  in  these  counties  and  yet  remains  un-  extremely  fertile.     It  is  on  the  line  of  the 

settled.     It  is  good  farming  land,  and   for  l^orthern  PaciHc  Railroad,  and  of  easy  access 

sale  oheap.    Gk>ose  Creek,  Elm,  Rush,  Maple,  to  settlers.     Abont  2,000  acres  are  under  cul- 

Cheyenne,  and  Wild  Rivers  flow  through  tbis  tivation,  and  yield  well.   Wheat-raising  in  this 

county,  and  it  also  has  Red  River  on  the  east,  county  will  be  one  of  the  great  businesses  of 

The   Cheyenne  is  the  largest,  and   empties  its  future,  and  the  flouring-mills  at  Bismarck 

into  Red  River.    It  is  one  hundred  and  sev-  furnish  a  good  market, 

enty-five  miles  long,  and  flows  east  for  one  Burleigh  County  lies  west  of  Kidder,  and 

hundred  miles  through  a  good  country.    Dev-  borders  on  the  Missouri  River.    It  contains 

11*8  Lake  also  empties  a  large  body  of  water  1,848,000  acres  of  good  land,  and  is  well  set- 

into  the  Cheyenne,  which  then  flows  south-  tied.    Bismarck  is  the  shire-town,  and  for  a 

ward  ninety-six  miles^  cutting  Barnes  County  long  time  has  been  known  as  the  terminus  of 

in  halves.    The  valley  of  the  Cheyenne  is  nar-  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.    It  contains 

row  and  picturesque,  and  very  fertile.    Its  wa-  about  8,000  inhabitants,  and  is  now  a  commer- 

ter-po were  are  unsurpassed.  cial  center.    It  has  both  railway  and  river 

Barnes  Connty  is  less  than  five  years  old,  transportation,  and  no  less  than  forty  steamers 

but  it  already  has  a  population  of  8,000  inhab-  ply  from  this  town,  up  and  down  the  Missouri, 

itants.    In  1877,  8,000  acres  were  cultivated ;  to  the  settlements  ana  military  posts  along  its 

in  1879, 27,000;  and  in  1880,40,000.   The  knd  banks.    Heavy  freights  are  carried  over  the 

18  good  and  very  cheap.    It  is  roUing  prairie.  Northern  Pacific  east,  and  it  has  a  stage  trans- 

the  undulations  at  times  rising  into  hUls.    This  portation    company    running   to    the   Black 

county  is  well  timbered  with  oak,  elm,  and  ash.  Hills. 

Along  the  rivers  are  fine  meadows,  and  the  The  country  around  Bismarck  is  beautiful 

soil  of  the  uplands  is  composed  of  black  loam,  and  fertile,  and  there  are  some  fine  farms. 

North  of  B^es  County  is  Foster  County,  and  Wheat,  oats,  and  com  are  grown,  and  the 

on  the  south  Ransom  County.    These  are  rep*  land  produces  well.    Of  wheat,  25  bushels  per 

resented  as  being  good  counties.    Near  the  acre  were  rdsed  last  year ;   oats,  50  bushels 

center  of  Barnes  lies  the  shire-town,  Valley  per  acre ;  com,  105  bushels.     On  some  land 

City,  in  the  Cheyenne  Valley.    It  is  a  pretty  150  to  800  bushels  of  potatoes  grew,  and  all 

town,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  lovely  and  fertile  the  vegetables  are  abundant  and  of  remarkably 

country.    The  river  flows  by  the  town,  and  its  fine  fiavor.  The  wheat  is  of  superior  quality  and 

banks  are  covered  with  a  growth  of  oaks,  elms,  makes  good  fiour.    Timber  in  this  county  is 

cherry,  and  box-elder  trees.    The  town  idready  quite  plentiful,  and  coal  is  near  at  hand,  large 

has  several  hundred  inhabitants,  although  it  beds  of  it  having  been  found  in  tbe  adjoining 

was  only  commenced  in  1878.    There  are  twen-  county,  on  the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific 

ty-five  business  firms,  mills,  school-houses,  ho-  road. 

tela,  a  bank,  and  one  fine  brick  block.    There  Crossing  the  Missouri  River  at  Bismarck,  one 

are  quite  a  number  of  handsome  private  resi-  enters  the  ^^  Great  American  Deserf     The 

deuces,  and  altogether  the  town  may  be  said  first  evidence  of  the  sterility  of  this  country  is 

to  have  a  promising  future  before  it.  the  smart  little  town  of  Mandan,  containing 

Adjoining  Barnes  is  Stutsman  County.  This  500  inhabitants.    It  is  located  on  the  bank  of 

connty  has  1,800,000  acres  of  ffood  land,  con-  the  beautiful  Heart  River,  at  its  junction  with 

sisting  of  prairie,  meadow,  ana  bottom  lands,  the  Missouri,  and  is  surrounded  on  three  sides 

The  land  is  subject  to  entry  by  pre-emption,  as  by  a  rich  agricultural  region.    More  than  fifty 

tree-claims  and  homesteads.  farms  are  bearing  crops,  and  scores  of  new 

The  James  River  divides  Stutsman  in  twain,  ones  are  being  opened  up.    A  broad  plateau, 

and  with  its  tributaries  waters  tbe  county  surrounded  by  hills,  lies  back  of  Mandan,  and 

amply.    The  James  is  a  noble  stream,  fiows  the  scenery  is  beautiful.  Looking  up  the  Heart 

through  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  ot  River,  a  prospect  meets  the  eye  that  reminds 

country,  and  is  estimated  to  be  one  thousand  one  of  anything  else  than  a  desert.    Hundreds 

miles  long.    A  steamer  has  been  placed  on  it,  of  cattle  are  seen  grazing  on  the  hills.    The 

and  a  company  orminized  for  its  improvement  groves  of  timber  along  the  stream  afford  the 

and  navigation.    James  Town  is  the  county-  cattle  all  the  shelter  they  need,  even  in  the 

seat  of  Stutsman,  and  is  located  on  the  James  coldest  of  weather,  and  not  a  mouthful  of  hay 

River,  at  a  beautifcd  spot  where  the  valley  need  be  cut  for  feed.  Numerous  small  streams 

widens,  and  is  surrounded  by  fertile  knolls  ris-  empty  into  the  Heart  River,  watering  the 

ing  in  terraces.     The  town  has  obtained  a  country  well.    The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
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rans  along  Heart  River  to  the  little  Missourii  and  all  the  sarplus  grain  is  pat  into  market 

Sweetbrier  Creek  is  an  open,  pretty  valley,  itn mediately  after  harvest.    The  first  yi^d  of 

The  Badger  Valley  is  rich  and  attractive,  and,  wheat  from  the  land  is  usually  the  best ;  the 

on  reaching  the  ^*  summit,^'  the  highest  point  average  weight  of  wheat  raised  on  this  farm  is 

attained  by  the  railroad  on  this  division,  a  fifty-nine  pounds.    The  workmen  on  the  farms 

splendid  stretch  of  fertile  prairie  appears.  are  mostly  Swedes,  Danes,  and  Germans.    In 

From  the  Little  Missouri  west  to  the  Yellow-  the  spring  moDths  they  are  paid  $18  per  month 

stone,  after  crossing  the  narrow  belt  of  bad  and  board,  during  the  cutting  season  $2.25  per 

landi,  the  country  is  fertile  and  well  watered  day  and  board,  during  the  thrashing  season 

by  many  streams.    Lignite  coal  abounds,  and  $2  per  day  and  board,  and  in  the  fall  $25  per 

mines  are  now  in  successful  operation.    The  month  and  board.    In  winter  only  one  man 

best  building-stones  can  be  procured  from  the  for  each  forty  head  of  horses  is  retained  in  ser- 

bla£fs,  and  the  clays  afford  excellent  material  vice,  and  he  is  paid  $80  per  month, 

for  making  brick.      The  Government  owns  The  cost  of  living  in  the  Northwest  is  not 

every  alternate  section  of  these  lands,  and  much,  if  any,  greater  than  in  the  East.    The 

they  are  open  to  settlement  by  pre-emption,  following  is  the  Fargo  market  on  the  line  of 

homestead,  and  tree  claims.  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad : 

One  of  the  best  large  farms  in  Dakota  is  Mr.  Beef,  7}  cents  per  pound ;  mutton,  7  ceuts; 
Dalrymple's.  It  consists  of  75,000  acres,  and  pork,  6  cents;  milk,  per  quart,  5  cents;  hams, 
cost  from  40  cents  to  $5  per  acre  five  years  10(  cents  per  pound ;  salt  pork,  200  pounds 
ago.  The  taxes  are  ten  cents  per  acre  per  an-  for  $12.60 ;  venison,  8  cents ;  turkeys  and 
num  for  school,  road,  and  county  purposes,  chickens,  12  cents;  fresh  fish  from  Lake  Supe- 
There  is  no  government  tax.  The  farm  is  laid  rior,  6  cents ;  lard,  8^  cents ;  eggs,  per  dozen, 
off  into  5,000-acre  tracts,  with  a  superintendent  20  cents ;  butter,  per  pound,  26  cents ;  pota- 
over  each  division.  He  has  a  foreman  and  a  toes,  per  bushel,  60  cents;  onions,  per  bushel, 
gang-foreman  under  him.  The  superintendent  60  cents ;  beans,  per  bushel,  $2.26 ;  com,  per 
subdivides  his  5,000  acres  into  250-aore  lots,  bushel,  56  cents ;  oats,  per  bushel,  50  cents ; 
and  these  also  have  foremen.  All  the  business  wheat,  per  bushel,  $1 ;  groceries,  dry  goods, 
is  conducted  on  regular  vouchers,  and  all  snp-  hardware,  and  lime,  about  the  same  as  East- 
plies  are  drawn  on  requisitions,  the  same  as  in  ern  prices ;  work-horses,  per  head,  $150 ;  driv« 
the  army.  The  division  foreman  gives  all  or-  ing-horses, $175;  common  'Apings,"  $50;  mules, 
ders.  Money  is  paid  on  time-cheoks,  and  each  $150  per  head;  bronchos,  $60;  ponies,  $10  to 
workman  receives  his  money  whenever  he  $80;  oxen,  per  yoke,  good,  $125;  common, 
wants  it.  Mr.  Dalryraple  is  cultivating  25,000  $80 ;  milch-cows,  $25  to  $85  per  head ;  beef- 
acres,  and  6,000  acres  are  being  added  each  cattle,  on  the  hoof,  2i  to  8  cents  per  pound, 
year.  The  crops  are  sowed  in  April,  and  about  DAVIES,  Hbnbt  £.,  bom  at  Black  Lake, 
three  weeks  are  taken  for  the  planting  season,  near  Ogdensburg,  New  York,  Febmary  8, 1805 ; 
Wheat  of  the  Scotch  Fife  variety  is  planted,  died  in  New  York  city  December  17,  1881. 
and  one  bushel  and  twenty  quarts  is  sown  per  Descended  from  a  well-known  and  highly  re- 
acre.  All  the  planting  is  done  by  machinery,  spected  family  of  Connecticut,  he  was  bred  on 
It  takes  400  head  of  horses  and  mules  to  plant  his  father's  farm,  and  until  his  fourteenth  year 
the  crop.  One  seed-sower  plants  about  two  attended  a  common  school.  Then,  in  con- 
hundred  acres,  and  each  harrower  drags  about  formity  with  a  custom  of  those  days,  he  went 
one  hundred.  to  live  in  the  family  of  a  lawyer,  under  whoea 

The  new  land  is  broken  after  the  crop  is  in,  direction  he  could  pursue  at  the  same  time  a 

and  the  breaking  is  generally  commenced  early  collegiate  and  a  legal  course  of  study.     His 

in  May.    The  land  produces  No.  1  hard  Fife  preceptorwas  Alfred  Conkling,  afterward  Judge 

wheat,  and  the  yield  is  twenty  to  twenty-four  of  the  United  States  Court  for  the  Northern 

bushels  per  acre.  District  of  New  York.     Young  Davies  was  ad* 

The  cutting  of  the  crop  commences  August  mitted  to  the  bar  in  1826  at  the  general  term 
1st,  and  115  automatic  binders  and  harvesters  held  in  Utica,  and  began  his  practice  in  Buffalo, 
are  used.  Of  these,  100  are  Wood's  patent  where  he  soon  became  prominent  in  politics  as 
and  15  McCormack's.  The  sheaves  are  bound  a  Whig.  In  1880  he  removed  to  New  York, 
with  wire.  The  thrashing-machines  used  are  and  shortly  afterward  formed  a  partnership 
twenty-one  in  number.  The  crop  is  cut  in  with  ex-Judge  Samuel  A.  Foote,  which  lasted 
twelve  days,  and  about  one  thousand  bashels  for  sei^enteen  years.  In  1848  this  partnership 
per  *day  are  thrashed  on  each  thrasher.  The  was  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Davies,  who  had  acon- 
thrashers  take  a  gang  of  twenty-five  men  and  malated  a  large  practice  and  high  reputation, 
twenty  horses  for  each  to  haul  wheat  to  the  entered  into  a  partnership  with  ex-Juage  Will- 
machines  and  then  haul  it  to  the  cars.  No  ium  Kent,  a  son  of  Chancellor  Kent.  In  1885 
stacking  is  done  on  the  farm.  As  many  as  Mr.  Davies  married  a  daughter  of  John  Tap- 
fifty  cars  per  day  are  loaded  with  wheat  at  this  pan,  of  Boston,  whose  brothers,  Lewis  and  Ar- 
farm,  the  average  per  car  being  400  bushels,  thur,  were  famous  abolitionists.  About  1840 
An  expert  on  horseback  attends  each  two  har-  he  served  as  alderman  for  the  Fifteenth  Ward, 
Testers  when  they  are  at  work.  in  which  he  resided,  Und  in  1860  was  chosen 

The  seed- wheat  is  taken  from  the  new  land.  Corporation  Counsel  by  the  Common  Council* 
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In  the  fall  of  1656  Mr.  Davies  ran  for  Justice  fused  to  pay  the  State  taxes  assessed  on  the 
of  the  Supreme  Oonrt,  to  succeed  Robert  H.  shares  of  their  capital  stock,  and  informed  Uie 
Morris,  deceased,  and  was  opposed  by  Edward  State  Treasurer  of  their  reasons  for  such  re- 
P.  Growly  and  Henry  Hilton.  No  notice  of  a  fusal,  the  Governor  nrged  the  Legislature  to 
vacancy  having  been  filed  with  the  sheriff  by  determine  the  question  by  instructing  the 
the  Secretary  of  State,  a  question  arose  which  Treasurer  to  commence  suits  against  them  in 
wa8  Tcry  similar  to  that  in  reference  to  Rich-  accordance  with  the  Attorney-Gen eral^s  opin- 
ard  0*Gorman  and  the  Superior  Court  It  was  ion  transmitted  to  them  with  the  Treasurer's  re- 
decided  by  litigation  in  favor  of  Mr.  Davies,  port.  A  joint  resolution  was  therefore  passed 
who  had  been  elected  by  the  popular  vote,  by  both  Houses,  appointing  a  special  commit- 
In  the.  summer  of  1856  Judge  Davies  accom-  tee  ''on  arrears  of  nationu  banxs." 
panie4  ex-President  Fillmore  to  Europe,  hav-  The  system  in  Delaware  which  gives  no  sal- 
ing  been  the  intimate  friend  and  confidential  ary  to  county  officers,  but  compensates  them 
adviser  of  the  latter  during  his  term  of  office  for  their  services  with  the  legal  fees  paid  by 
as  Chief  Magistrate.  In  the  autumn  of  1859  the  parties  with  whom  they  may  have  official 
Judge  Davies  was  elected  to  the  Court  of  Ap-  business,  is  regarded  as  unjust  to  the  public 
peals,  where  he  served  from  January  1, 1860,  to  servants,  **  because  they  are  compelled  to  ren- 
1869,  being  the  Chief -Justice  for  several  years,  der  a  considerable  gratuitous  service,*'  and  the 
He  then  entered  into  partnership  with  Judge  fees  prescribed  by  statute,  in  many  instances, 
Koah  Davis,  with  whom  he  practiced  until  the  are  never  paid  by  the  parties  liable  therefor, 
latter  was  elevated  to  the  bench.  After  that  This  result  caused  complaint  and  dissatisfaction 
time  Judge  Davies  was  conspicuous  only  in  his  on  the  part  of  the  officers  concerned ;  and,  as  a 

firactice  as  counsel  and  trustee  of  the  Mutual  remedy  of  the  evil,  it  was  proposed  to  pass  a 
Jfe  Insurance  Company,  receiver  of  the  Erie  law  authorizing  the  payment  of  such  officers. 
Railway,  counsel  for  the  American  Exchange  as  far  as  practicable,  by  annual  salaries,  pay- 
Bank,  and  member  of  the  commission  to  deter-  able  monthly,  commensurate  with  the  labor 
mine  the  advisability  of  constructing  an  under-  performed,  in  lieu  of  the  fees  pertaining  to 
ground  railroad  in  Broadway.  The  day  before  such  offices ;  the  fees  now  by  law  taxable  by 
his  last  illness  he  sat  for  many  hours  listening  euch  officers  to  be  by  them  taxed  and  received 
to  testimony  on  that  subject.  Of  late  years  as  heretofore,  and  paid  to  the  State  Treasurer 
he  took  no  part  in  politics.  He  served  often  — such  law  to  take  effect  as  the  terms  of  the 
as  referee  or  chamber-counsel  in  important  le-  present  incumbents  expire, 
gal  ca^es.  Two  celebrated  murder  cases  were  The  public  schools  in  some  of  the  rural  dis- 
before  him  while  he  was  Chief-Justice — those  tricts  being  usually  closed  earlier  in  the  year 
of  Cancemi  and  Burdell— the  former  being  re-  than  elsewhere,  apparently  from  lack  of  means 
markable  because  a  trial  had  proceeded  by  to  keep  them  open  for  a  longer  time,  a  consoli- 
c^msent  of  both  sides  witib  only  eleven  jurors,  dation  of  those  districts  was  proposed,  and 
and  on  this  account  the  verdict  had  been  set  also  that  an  amount  of  money  should  be  an- 
aaide.  Judge  Davies  was  distinguished  for  in-  nnally  levied,  sufficient  to  keep  the  schools  of 
tegrity,  energy,  and  industry,  as  well  as  for  his  each  district  in  operation  during  eight  months' 
mental  vigor  and  strength  of  will.  time.  The  Legislature  provided  for  this  by 
DELAWARE.  The  Legislature  of  this  State  enactment  of  a  law  entitled  '*An  act  supple- 
opened  its  biennial  session  on  January  4th.  As  mentary  to  the  existing  law  in  relation  to 
presiding  officers  of  the  two  Houses,  both  called  free  schools."  It  directs  the  Governor  to 
*^ Speakers"  in  Delaware,  0.  F.  Rust  was  appoint,  in  addition  to  the  Superintendent  of 
elected  io  the  Senate  on  a  vote  of  7  in  9,  and  the  Public  Schools,  an  Assistant  Superintend- 
Reynear  Williams  in  the  House  of  Represent-  ent,  the  term  of  his  office  being  one  year ;  and 
atives,  by  a  vote  of  18  in  21 ;  his  competitors,  fixes  his  annual  salary  at  $800;  that  of  the 
Edward  G.  Bradford,  Jr.,  and  John  Pilling,  Superintendent  at  $1,600.  It  provides  also 
having  received  6  and  1  respectively,  one  vote  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  Board  of  Ed- 
recorded  as  blank.  ucation,  which  is  to  consist  of  the  Secretary  of 
For  the  State  finances  and  public  indebted-  State,  the  President  of  the  Delaware  College, 
nesa,  see  "  Annual  Cydopssdia,"  1880.  A  ree-  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
onmiendation  made  by  the  Governor  to  refund  The  act  further  provides  that,  besides  the  sums 
the  State  debt  in  its  entirety  by  the  conversion  voted  by  the  people  of  each  school  district  for 
of  all  outstanding  bonds  into  new  ones,  payable  the  support  of  their  respective  schools,  taxes 
in  twenty  years,  and  bearing  interest  at  the  for  each  school  district  in  the  three  counties  of 
rate  of  four  instead  of  six  per  cent  per  annum,  the  State  shall  be  levied  and  collected  annually 
was  acted  upon  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  in  the  month  of  April,  and  distributed  among 
a  law  passed  for  that  purpose.  Its  main  pro-  the  school  districts  in  the  proportional  sums  of 
visions  are  that  the  bonded  debt  ($847,000)  be  $160  for  each  district  in  New  Castle  County, 
refunded  in  $1,000  four-per-cent  bonds;  and  of  $125  in  Kent  County,  and  of  $60  in  Sussex 
that  the  whole  loan  be  disposed  of  to  the  County. 

highest  bidder.  The  Governor  called  the  attention  of  the 

In  the  matter  relating  to  the  four  national  Legislature  to  ^'  the  open  and  unblushing  bri- 

baoks  which  do  business  in  Delaware,  but  re-  bery  and  intimidation  alleged  to  have  been 
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Eracticed  at  the  recent  eleotions  in  this  ingpart  in  any  political  torch-light  parades, 
tate  " ;  pointed  out  the  efifects  which  each  *^  marching  throagh  any  puhlic  road,  or  street, 
practices  must  necessarily  produce,  if  not  put  in  this  State,  in  the  night-time." — *^  To  provide 
down;  and  concludes  with  these  words:  ^*I  for  the  hotter  analysis  of  fertilizers,  and  for  the 
desire  most  earnestly  to  recommend  that  you  proper  staim>ing  of  every  package  sold  in  this 
take  into  consideration  the  necessity  of  adopt-  State." — ^*  To  create  the  office  of  a  State  Com- 
ing sQch  measures  as  will  prevent  the  repeti-  missioner  on  Fish  and  Fisheries,  and  to  provide 
tion  of  such  offenses  against  the  purity  and  for  his  compeDsation."  The  act  authorizes  the 
freedom  of  the  hallot."  The  General  Assem-  Governor  to  appoint  SQch  commissiooer ;  de- 
hly  then  enacted  a  law,  entitled  '^  An  act  to  fines  the  commissioner's  duty  to  he  to  receive 
secure  free  elections."  It  imposes  a  penalty  fish  and  spawn,  and  distribute  them  into. places 
of  from  $600  to  $1,000  fine  on  any  person,  where  they  are  needed ;  fixes  the  term  of  his 
firm,  or  corporation  that  shall  endeavor  to  in-  office  at  two  years,  and  the  compensation  for 
fluence,  by  bribery,  threats,  or  intimidation,  his  services  at  two  dollars  for  every  day  act- 
the  vote  of  an  employ6 ;  and  empowers  the  ually  employed  in  the  performance  of  official 
employ^,  in  addition,  to  brinff  suit  against  his  duties,  besides  the  reimbursement  of  his  ex- 
employer  for  the  payment  to  him,  as  in  an  ac-  penses. — An  act  relating  to  the  militia  of  the 
tion  for  debt,  of  $600.  It  provides  further  State,  "in  amendment  to  chapter  xv  of  the 
that,  if  the  employer  be  an  actual  person,  he  Revised  Code."  The  act  appropriates  $1,200 
shall  be  liable  also  to  one  year's  imprisonment,  annually  for  the  support  of  the  organized  mi- 
The  act  of  any  officer  of  a  corporation,  acting  litia ;  empowers  the  Adjutant-Gtoeral  to  sell 
for  the  corporation,  shall  be  considered  the  act  all  useless  arms  and  accoutrements,  and  dis- 
of  the  corporation  itself;  but  such  officer  shall  tribute  the  proceeds  among  the  several  militia 
also  be  inaividoally  liable.  companiesj^ro  rata;  and  fixes  the  salary  of  the 
A  special  joint  committee  was  appointed  by  Adjutant-General  at  $200  a  year.  The  act  de- 
the  two  Houses  "  to  examine  the  State  Libra-  termtnes  also  the  Governor's  staff* 
ry,"  which  committee  performed  its  duty,  and  The  following  joint  resolution  in  relation  to 
reported  a  joint  resolution,  authorizing  the  the  Irish  troubles  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
State  Librarian  to  cause  all  necessary  shelving  the  House  of  Representatives  on  March  8d,  and 
for  books  to  be  erected ;  requiring  him  to  com-  concurred  in  by  the  Senate : 

pile  a  catalogue,  and  have  it  printed  for  the  Seaolved,  by  the  Senate  and  B<nm  of  lieprmntaUffeB 

usual  distributions ;  and  empowering  him  to  qf  Delatoare  *n  General  Aeeembly  met^  Ttiat  the  pco- 

draw  on  the  State  Treasurer  for  $500  to  pay  pl©  of  Ireland,  oppressed  by  the  nuBgovemment  of 

the  expenses  of  its  publication.  ^\f^  '^^  ®^*?i3?'*'*^*t?®^^  appeals  of  domestic 

The  session  of  1881  closed  on  April  9th.   Of  ^^^^eTA^^llfS^n^^l^^L^^^ 

the  ninety-eight  days  of  its  oontmuance,  about  anoe  of  their  sinoero  regard,  and  the  erpzvesion  of 

sixty-five    were    employed    in    actual    work,  their  earnest  wish  that  such  settlement  of  their  difB- 

Among  the   acts  and  joint  resolutions  of  a  culties  may  be  had  as  will  secure  their  highest  and 

general  character  passed  at  this  session  are  the  °*°**^  enduring  prosperity, 

following:  By  the  idva  wee  vote,  separately  taken  in 

An  act  '*  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  the  two  Houses  on  January  18tb,  Mr.  Bayard 
health.^'  It  authorizes  the  establishment  of  was  re-elected  United  States  Senator,  the  votes 
local  boards  of  health  in  all  the  towns  and  vil-  having  stood  as  follows :  In  the  Senate— Bay- 
lages  of  the  State,  and  defines  their  duties. —  ard  8,  Higgins  1 ;  in  the  House  of  Representor 
**To  provide  for  the  registration  of  marriages.  tives—Bayard  14,  Higgins  7. 
births,  and  deaths  in  the  State  of  Delaware.*'  The  office  of  a  State  Oommissioner  on  In* 
— '*  To  provide  for  the  better  security  of  life  surance  has  been  established  in  Delaware,  and 
and  property  in  case  of  fire."  It  imposes  on  it  was  organized  for  practical  operations  oh 
the  owners  of  hotels,  factories,  school-houses,  July  1, 1879,  under  the  provisions  of  a  special 
and  other  public  buildings,  the  duty  of  provid-  law  passed  March  24th  of  that  year.  The  first 
ing  them  with  suitable  fire-escapes. — ^*  To  ex-  report  submitted  by  this  officer  to  the  Lc^^aV 
empt  sewing-machines  of  seamstresses  and  nre,  in  February,  1881,  shows  the  number  of 
private  families  from  execution,  attachment-  insurance  companies  doing  business  in  the  State 
process,  and  from  distress  for  rent.** — ^*  To  in  1879  to  have  been  68 ;  namely,  6  home  corn- 
provide  a  uniform  ballot  for  election- officers."  panics,  27  fire  and  marine  insurance  companies 
It  prescribes  that  the  ballots  shall  be  printed  of  other  States,  17  foreign  fire-insurance  coro- 
on  paper-pieces  six  inches  long  and  three  panics,  2  life-insurance  companies,  and  1  life 
inches  wide ;  the  paper  to  be  furnished  by  the  and  accident  insurance  company.  During  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  ballots  are  to  be  year  ending  January  81,  1881,  these  corporis 
without  any  distinguishing  marks  of  any  char-  tions  numbered  67,  classified  as  follows:  Six 
acter,  except  the  name  of  the  party  printed  on  insurance  companies  chartered  under  the  laws 
the  inside.  Ko  ballot  is  to  be  counted  which  of  the  State,  one  of  them  being  a  joint-stock 
does  not  conform  to  these  provisions. — **To  company,  and  6  mutual  fire-insurance  corn- 
prevent  political  parades  in  the  night-time  in  panics ;  82  fire  and  fire-marine  insurance  com- 
this  State."  It  imposes  fines,  ranging  between  panics  of  other  States,  20  foreign  fire-insurance 
five  and  twenty  doUars,  on  every  person  tak-  companies,  8  life-insurance  companies  of  other 
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States,  1  life  and  accident  insorance  company. 
The  amoant  received  directly  for  taxes  by  the 
State  Treasurer  from  the  fire-insarance  com- 
panies was  $376  in  1879,  and  $800  in  1880, 
making  a  total  of  $675  for  the  two  years. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of 
the  condition  of  schools  in  Delaware  at  the 
end  of  1878  and  1880: 


SCHOOLS. 

ISSO. 

1878. 

Number  of  Mhooto  In  th«  8tete. . . 
Number  of  white  ohUdren  of  acbool 

age  (flTe  to  tweotv«oDe  yean). . 
Number  of  eolored  chUoren  of 

acbool  age ^ 

818 

81^ 

8,9M 

$177,651  88 

$88,837  78 

$8  88 

80,008 

8,818 

80 

48 

175  f*^ 

088 

$80  88 

$84  78 

888 

007 

Total  amoant  of  State  appropriik 

tlosa  and  oontribntlona 

Beereaiein  1890 

$818,088  66 

Coetof  pabHe  edaeatioo  pet  eaput 
Nmnber  uf  white  children  attend- 
ing i^ool 

$7  78 
8830 

Nomber  of  OAlored  chlidren  at- 
tendiog  acbool 

1,868 

ATetageliamber  of  popolation  of 
acbool  age  to  each  school 

Avnage  nomber  enrolled  in  each 
adioot 

88 

08 

Nmnber  of  teachera  emplored : 
Malt.  .. 

Temale 

408 

Whole  nomber  of  teachera  em- 
plpTed,  Indoding  the  dtj  of 
Wilmington 

618 

ATetage  monthly  lalaiy  paid  to 
teachen: 
ii»u 

$80  16 

$24  71 

884 

Female 

Nomber  of  aohoohTlaited 

The  aggregate  value  of  school  property  in 
the  State  for  1880  is  set  down  at  $440,788, 
made  np  as  follows:  School-hooses,  $831,260; 
school -grounds,  $75,669;  school  farnitore, 
$88,804. 

For  the  benefit  of  colored  children  of  school 
age,  the  Legislature  of  1881  has  enacted  a  law 
**  supplementary  to  the  existing  act  to  encour- 
age the  education  of  the  colored  people.^'  It 
appropriates  $2,400  of  State  money  ($800  to 
each  of  the  three  counties)  annn^ly,  to  be 
paid  in  October  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Dela- 
ware Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Colored  People,  and  to  be  distributed  by  him 
in  proportional  sums  among  such  colored 
schools  in  the  several  counties  as  have  been 
kept  open  for  at  least  three  months  in  the 
year,  and  have  been  attended  by  at  least  twenty 
scholars  each.  The  school-taxes  paid  by  the 
colored  people  are  to  be  expended  within  the 
hundreds  in  which  they  are  raised. 

To  provide  for  a  participation  of  the  Dela- 
ware militia  and  State  officials  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the 
surrender  of  the  English  army  at  Torktown, 
Virginia,  on  October  19,  1781,  the  following 
preambles  and  resolution  were  passed  by  the 
two  Houses  uf  the  General  Assembly  of  1881 : 

Wlermi^  At  a  meeting  of  the  Governors  of  the  thir- 
teen origiDA]  States,  held  in  tlie  city  of  Philadelphia, 
in  1878,  in  the  old  Independence  Hall,  it  was  de- 
termined to  celebrate  the  surrender  of  Comwallis  at 
Torittown;  and 

WktrMi^  It  is  an  event  in  which  the  people  of 
Delaware  feel  a  profound  interest  on  account  of  the 
■igniilcaDoe  of  the  result,  achieved  by  the  potienoe. 


endurance,  courage,  and  patriotism  of  our  colonial  an- 
cestors; and 

Whereat^  It  is  proper  that  the  remembrance  of  the 
hardships  and  perils  incident  to  the  Bevolutionaxy 
struggle  should  oe  preserved:  therefore,  be  it 

Betolvsd^  That  the  Governor  be  and  he  is  hereby 
authorized  to  make  such  arrangements  as  he  shall 
deem  necessary  for  a  proper  participation  of  the  State 
officials  and  the  militia  m  the  celeoration  of  the  cen- 
tennial anniversary  of  the  surrender  at  Yorktown ; 
and  to  defhty  the  expenses  thereof  he  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  draw  his  warrant  upon  the  State  Treasurer 
for  a  sum  of  money  not  exceeding  $2,000. 

The  First  Regiment  of  Delaware — six  com- 
panies of  infantry — with  band  and  drum-corps, 
attended  the  celebration  at  Yorktown. 

Extracts  recently  published  from  official  rec- 
ords of  the  votes  polled  in  the  State  for  the 
election  of  her  two  Congressmen  in  1812  and 
1880  may  show  the  growth  of  Delaware  in  the 
number  of  voters,  and  proportionally  in  popu- 
lation, during  the  sixty-eight  years  intervening. 
In  1812  the  aggregate  vote  cast  for  her  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  (two  scattering  votes 
included)  was  14,809,  distributed  among  four 
candidates,  as  follows :  Henry  M.  Ridgely, 
4,198 ;  Thomas  Cooper,  4,188  ;  David  Hall, 
8,221  ;  Richard  Dale,  8,210.  The  first  two 
named  of  these  competitors  were  awarded  the 
certificates  of  election  to  represent  Delaware 
in  the  Thirteenth  Congress ;  their  official  term 
being  then  three  years,  rodnced  to  two  years 
in  1818.  In  1880  the  votes  polled  in  the  State 
for  her  Congressman  numbered  29,420 :  all  of 
which,  except  122,  were  almost  eoually  divided 
between  two  candidates — £.  L.  Martin  14,966, 
and  John  W.  Houston  14,882 — Martin  received 
the  certificate  of  election  to  represent  Dela- 
ware in  the  Forty-seventh  Congress. 

By  the  new  general  apportionment  of  State 
representation,  based  on  the  returns  of  the 
United  States  census  of  1880,  as  fixed  by  the 
act  of  Congress  passed  in  March,  1881,  and  to 
be  in  force  ^*  from  and  after  the  8d  of  March, 
1883,"  Delaware  still  retains  her  one  Repre- 
sentative in  the  Lower  House  of  the  Federal 
legislature,  the  said  act  entitling  her  to  one 
member  only. 

DENMARK,  a  kingdom  of  Northern  Eu- 
rope. The  reigning  sovereign  is  Christian  IX, 
fourth  son  of  the  late  Duke  William  of  Schles- 
wig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Glflcksbnrg,  appoin  t- 
ed  to  the  succession  of  the  Danish  crown  by 
the  Treaty  of  London  of  May  8, 1852,  and  by 
the  Danish  law  of  succession  of  July  81,  1858. 
He  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of 
King  Frederick  VII,  November  6, 1868.  He 
was  married  May  26, 1842,  to  Louise,  Princess 
of  Hesse-Cassel.  The  heir-apparent  is  Prince 
Frederick,  born  June  8,  1848,  and  married 
July  28,  1869,  to  Louisa,  only  daughter  of 
King  Charles  XV  of  Sweden.  Their  children 
are  three  sons,  bom  in  1870, 1872,  and  1876, 
and  three  daughters,  born  in  1876,  1878,  and 
1880.  The  second  son  of  the  King  is  King  of 
Greece.  The  oldest  daughter,  Alexandra,  is 
wife  of  the  Prince  of  Wales;  the  second,  Dag- 
roar,  wife  of  the  Czar  of  Russia;  the  third, 
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Tbyra,  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who 
is  the  claimant  to  the  throne  of  Hanover. 

The  King  has  a  oivil  list  of  500,000  rigsdalers, 
and  the  heir-apparent  of  60,000  rigsdalers. 

The  ministry  of  1880  continued  in  office  dar- 
ing the  year. 

The  area  of  Denmark  is  88,802  square  kilo- 
metres ;  the  population  on  February  1,  1880, 
was  1,969,089.  The  area  of  the  colonies  is 
192,209  square  kilometres  (1  square  kilometre 
=  0*886  square  mile),  with  a  population  of 
180,350.  The  area  and  population  of  the  sev- 
eral provinces  and  colonies  were  as  follows : 


regtuikab,  for  the  years  1878-79  and  1879-'80 
(the  financial  year  closes  on  March  81st),  were 
as  follows  (in  crowns — 1  crown  =  27  centa) : 


YRAR. 

RarcBiM. 

Kipmditara. 

187a-'T9 

4e.0<»,268 
47,581,957 

42,118,flS6 
44,170,e84 

lt>79-*8U 

TKRRITOIUAL 
DIVISIONS. 


DSVMJIBX. 

Cttf  of  Copenhagen. . . 

Islanda 

JtttlMld 


Total  I>enmArk 

Faroe  Islanda 

Iceland 

Greenland 

DanJah  Weat  Indies. . . 


8q.  kilo* 


20 
18,017 
8^^65 


Total  eoloniea 
Gtand  total . . 


88,803 


1,888 

102,417 

88,100 

858 


192,208 


880,510 


POPVLATIOir. 


In  the  budget  for  the  year  1880-^81,  the  rev- 
enue was  eiitimated  at  47,246,558.  crowns,  and 
the  expenditure  at  41,672,448  crowns. 

The  national  debt  of  Denmark  has  been  in 
the  course  of  reduction  since  1866,  and  from 
1877  to  1880  was  as  follows: 


108,868 
42^SU 
488,664 


967,860 


6,476 


I  •  • 


186,998 
489,884 
485,847 


1,001,679 


6,745 


Total. 


DEBT. 


884,860 
866,678 
86^511 


Internal  debt. . 
Foreign  debt.. 


Total 

State  property. 


1,969,069        Debt  proper. 


187?. 


158,956,198 
17,889,850 


176,248,448 
86,818,569 


90,029,878 


1978. 


ia7». 


188«. 


ire,974,096 159,888,778  150,488,961 


1^449,650 


15,876,650 


174,428.746 174,759,428 
80,949,850   96,066,878 


84,474,887 


78,708,145 


18^906,667 


178,886,688 
98»056,781 


78,866,897 


11 221        '^^^  ^^^  Strength  of  the  Danish  army  in 
72*000    1880  was  as  follows: 

9,581 
87,600 


180,850 


2,099,400 


The  population  of  the  principal  cities  was  as 
follows  in  1880 : 


Ptipalatioii. 

Oopenhagen 884,663 

Copenhagen  (with  suborbs) 4  878383 

Aarhnns 84,881 

Odenae 80304 

Aalborg 14,153 

Banders 18,457 

Horaen 18,653 

The  population  in  1880  was  distributed  as 
follows  among  the  different  religious  denomi- 
nations : 

PoanmlinffaBM.  Popalatloa. 

Lutherans. 1,951361 

Befonned 1368 


Ksoin.Am  Amvr. 

ASMT  OF  mnnTB. 

▲RMT. 

0--. 

Rank  and 

fllo. 

OAksn. 

Buknd 
fllo. 

Inihntrj 

801 

189 

175 

61 

86,992 

8,180 

4,755 

684 

846 

•  •  • 

49 

•  •  • 

294 

10,985 

Cbvalry 

ArtUtary 

8,798 

Engineers 

Total 

1,176 

84,661 

18,718 

The  staff  consisted  of  25  officers  and  16  non- 
comipissioned  officers. 
The  navy  in  1881  was  composed  as  follows : 


Catholics 8,000 

BapUata 8,687 

Irringlans 

Mormons 

Other  sects 

Jews 

Mohammedans 

Belonging  to  no  denomination 

Unknown 


a.  /nm-otodc 

SfHgatea. 

8  floating  batteries 

8  eaaemated  Teasels 

8  torpedo*boata. 


798 
1,783 
1,919 
8346 
8 
1,074 

167 


6.  0(htr  tUamen. 

SfHgates. 

8  corvettea 

5  schoonen 

18  gunboats 

8  side-wheel  steamers. . . . . 


Of  the  total  population  in  1880,  1,904,750 
were  bom  in  Denmark,  aud  64,289  abroad.  Of 
those  bom  abroad,  535  were  born  in  Iceland, 
212  in  Greenland,  225  in  the  Faroe  Islands, 
884  in  the  Danish  West  Indies,  88,152  in  Ger- 
many (of  these,  2,207  in  the  proTince  of  Schles- 
wig),  24,148  in  Sweden,  2^828  in  Norway,  454 
in  England,  884  in  Russia,  182  in  Austria,  188 
in  France,  828  in  other  European  countries, 
512  in  non-European  countries,  and  862  un- 
known. 

The  nomber  of  emigrants  in  1880  was  5,667, 
of  whom  the  majority  went  to  the  United 
States. 

The  annual  financial  accounts,  called  itaU- 


88  steamers 


44 

18 
98 

10 


54 

50 
86 
87 


945 


In  addition  there  were  the  foUowing  sailing- 
vessels:  2  frigates,  1  brig,  2  cutters,  and  20 
transport-vessels. 

The  commercial  navy  was  as  follows  in 
1880: 


VESSELS. 

NnDbw. 

TbM. 

Sailing'Tessels 

Steamen  (18,861  horse<po  wer) . . . 

8,078 
198 

908,720 
48,826 

Total 

8,871 

857,546 

The  movement  of  shipping  in  1879  was  as 
follows : 
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BAIlUrG-TKMXU.                                      8TSAMSU. 

TOTAL. 

YMSBDJL 

Nombar. 

Tem. 

NamlMr. 

ToBa. 

rfnnibWa 

ToBk 

»H wrsu.  -J  Ooaan-ve«selB 

numm^  jOoastlog-veeaelfl.... 
ixiMiM .  ^  Ooean-Teaaels 

14,171 
18,418 
11S»5 
18,657 

164,788 
782,899 
148,028 
161,801 

6,770 
6^445 
6,944 
6,868 

151.847 
480,660 
189,504 
898,177 

80,941 
19,868 
81,829 
16,9i9 

816,185 

1,158,500 

881,588 

418,978 

The  folio win;;^  table  exhibits  the  value  (in 
orowDs)  of  Danish  commerce  in  1879 : 


• 

OOUNTBISS. 

Impoits. 

Exports. 

Greftt  Britain. 

OMtnuny 

47,188,000 

73,760,000 

18,566,000 

5,881,000 

10,688,000 

5,688.000 

8,09«,000 

8,185,000 

4,166,000 

579,000 

10,880,000 

l«8d0,000 

869,000 

486,000 

15,158,000 

68.595,000 
54,087,000 

Bwvdflnr L 

80,048,000 

Hortrmr. 

&885,U00 

RoatlA 

690,000 

H4fltof)4 

950,000 

Bf||1uin 

1.888,000 

FniiM 

9,887,000 

IfWhiHl      

8,868.000 

Ornnnlind 

685,000 

Ualtad  State* 

BaolBbWaat  Indies. 

Bnxll 

Firoe  lalands 

Other  eooDtriea .... 

696,000 

888,000 

14,000 

888,000 

V»0,000 

TbCal 

199,058,600 

158,068,000 

The  aggregate  length  of  railroads  in  opera- 
tion in  1879  was  1,576  kilometres  (1  kilometre 
sO-62  mile);  of  these,  1,240  kilometres  be- 
Imiged  to  the  state  and  836  to  private  compa- 
nies. The  number  of  post-offioes  was,  in  1879, 
104;  the  number  of  letters  and  postal-cards 
maUed,  27,422,888 ;  of  merchandise  and  printed 
matter,  2,195,221 ;  of  newspapers,  25,738,527. 
The  aggregate  length  of  state  telegraph  lines 
was  8,444  kilometres;  of  wires,  9,115;  the 
number  of  telegraph-offioee  was  124.  Besides 
the  state  telegraph  lines  there  were  187  offices 
of  railroad  telecrrapbs  opened  to  the  public. 
The  number  of  dispatches  sent  in  1879  was  as 
follows:  422,848  inland,  522,147  international, 
and  24,128  service  dispatches,  making  a  total 
of  969,128  dispatches. 

Denmark  found  herself  during  this  ^ear  in 
a  dilemma  such  as  had  not  before  arisen  in 
anj  constitutional  country.  The  financial  pol- 
icy propounded  by  the  ministry  met  the  views 
of  tne  Second  Ohamber.  But  the  popular 
Chamber  opposed  totally  the  financial  projects 
of  the  Oabinet,  and  refused,  by  a  large  minor- 
ity, to  agree  to  the  budget  until  it  should  be 
stripped  of  every  feature  attaching  to  the  fiscal 
policy  of  the  Government  The  Cabinet  did 
not  feel  called  upon  to  resign  as  long  as  they 
reflected  the  opinions  of  a  firm  malority  in 
the  co-ordinate  branch,  and  since  their  policy 
and  their  course  of  action  met  with  the  hearty 
approval  of  the  King.  An  appeal  to  the  coun- 
try resolted  in  the  re-election  of  the  same  men 
to  the  popular  assembly,  and  thus  rendered 
more  hopeless  any  escape  from  the  difficulty 
except  the  complete  surrender  of  its  legislative 
authority  by  the  Senate.  Parliament  was  dis- 
solved by  the  advice  of  the  ministry  a  second 
time,  the  third  dissolution  during  the  whole 
contest  The  people  responded  by  electing  a 
still  heavier  majority  of  the  Opposition  party. 
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The  Left,  in  order  that  they  might  carry  on 
the  conflict  with  the  Landsthing  and  the  King 
to  the  end,  voted  temporary  supplies  for  the 
regular  expenses  of  Government.  The  Lands- 
thing  agreed  to  this  measure  of  relief  with  re- 
luctance. Upon  its  term  of  expiration  it  was 
continued  indefinitely,  pending  the  struggle 
over  the  budget. 

The  contest  resolved  itself  into  the  question 
whether  the  Government  was  not  answerable 
to  the  people,  and  ought  not  to  submit  to  the 
clearly  expressed  will  of  the  country,  as  de- 
clared by  universal  suffrage.  Estrup  and  his 
colleagues  in  the  ministry  insisted  as  a  matter 
of  principle  that  the  authority  of  the  Second 
Chamber  and  the  prerogative  of  the  crown 
should  not  be  subordinated  to  the  popular 
branch  of  the  Lei^alature.  The  opposition,  led 
by  Berg  and  Holstein-Ledreberg,  determined 
to  carry  through  the  principle  that  the  Lower 
House  should  entirely  control  the  supplies,  and 
that  the  arbitrament  of  the  ballot  should  be 
decisive  in  the  politics  of  the  country.  The 
ministry  withdrew  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
disputed  items  in  the  budget,  until  it  was  no 
longer  a  question  of  financial  policy.  The  in- 
significant sum,  which  the  ministry  still  in- 
sisted upon  and  the  Opposition  objected  to, 
was  a  mere  pretext,  the  real  issue  being  the 
responsibility  of  the  ministry  to  the  people. 
The  Left  demanded  the  resignation  of  the  min- 
istry and  the  formation  of  a  Cabinet  fi*om  their 
own  ranks,  and,  in  case  this  did  not  remove 
the  difficulty,  the  dissolution  of  the  Landsthing. 

Measures  for  the  acquisition  of  railroads  by 
the  state  were  carried  in'  the  Folkething  in 
January.  It  was  voted  to  acquire  the  East 
Jutland  road,  and  to  construct  the  projected 
railways  from  Tommerop  to  Assens,  and  from 
Rivo  to  Glyagoro. 

The  right  to  furnish  passing  ships  with  vict- 
uals and  marine  stores  out  of  the  bonded  ware- 
houses of  Helsingor  without  the  payment  of 
duty,  has  been  granted. 

The  question  of  civil  marriage  came  up  in 
the  Folkething  on  the  occasion  of  a  private  biU. 
Civil  marriage  has  existed  since  1851,  but  only 
for  dissenters  from  the  national  church.  It 
appeared  that  clergymen  frequently  refused  to 
marry  divorced  persons,  being  prompted  by 
their  religions  scruples  to  defy  the  law.  A 
bill  was  introduced  to  extend  civil  marriage  to 
divorced  persons.  In  a  mutual  interchange  of 
opinions  several  spoke  in  favor  of  making  the 
civil  form  general  and  obligatory. 

Three  differences  of  long  standing  existed 
between  the  Government  and  the  representa- 
tive body.  The  Government  desired  to  pre- 
serve  the  university  fund   intact,  and   pay 
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the  deficit  of  the  university  from  the  pablio  ment  to  the  hands  of  the  Radicals.    Conse- 

treasury,  while  the  Folketbing  proposed  to  quently,  the  Folkething  was  again  dissolved, 

cover  it  ont  of  the  capital  fund  of  tiie  uni-  July  6th.    The  new  election  on  the  26th  re- 

versity,  as  has  been  done  before.    The  differ-  turned  a  still  stronger  minority  of  the  Left  to 

enoe  with  reference  to  the  army  appropriations  the  Folkething.    The  Radicals  gained  8  seats 

was  not  serioQs.    The  question  of  raising  the  and  counted  32  votes ;  the  Right  lost  2  and  nnm- 

salaries  of  officials  has  long  divided  the  two  bere<l  22  ;  the  Moderates  were  24  in  number  in- 

Things,  the  Landsthing  wishing  to  extend  the  stead  of  22 ;  and  the  Ultras  conntod  19  votes,  a 

benenta  of  the  measure  to  the  intermediate  gain  of  one.    The  Opposition  numbered  75  to 

officials,  and  the  Folkething  to  confine  them  26  ministerialists.    The  Parliament  assembled 

to  those  of  lower  grades.  August  8th.    The  Grown  Prince  prepared  the 

The  Governmect  was  still  unable,  after  six  ad<&ess,  in  the  absence  of  the  King  in  Austria, 

months  of  strife,  to  induce  the  legislative  ma-  which  was  read   by  the   Minister-President, 

jority  to  adopt  any  part  of  its  programme.  Estrup,   without  eliciting  the   usual  cheers. 

On  May  7th  the  King  dissolved  the  Le^atare,  Erabbe  was  again  elected  president    The  min- 

declaring  that  ^^  it  lacked  either  the  capacity  or  istry  announced  that  in  case  the  Parliament 

the  will  to  discharge  even  a  small  part  of  the  failed  to  pass  a  financial  bill  it  would  not  again 

weighty  business  which  was  laid  before  it."    Of  be  dissolved^  but  would  be  prorogued  to  the 

112  projects  for  legislation  brought  into  the  regular  session,  commencing  October  8d,  while 

two  Houses,  80  had  not  yet  been  passed  upon,  the  Government  must  content  itself  with  the 

including  the  budget  bill,  the  matter  of  sup-  provisional  supplies.     The  Landsthing  made 

piemen  ting  officers*  salaries,  regulation  of  the  only  four  amendments  in  the  financial  bill  as 

salaries  for  certain  posts,  a  system  of  intend-  it  came  up  from  the  Folkething,  involving  less 

ancy  for  the  army,  the  inspection  of  merchant-  than  200,000  crowns,  omitting  all  the  other 

vessels  as  to  seaworthiness,  and  other  impor-  points  of  strife.    The  Folkething  rejected  the 

tant  and  pressing  measures.     The  elections  amendments  by  a  vote  of  71  to  21,  and  the 

took  place  on  the  24th  of  May.    The  oomposi-  Lands^ng,  by  a  majority  of  49  to  7,  insisted 

tion  of  the  new  Parliament  was  not  materially  upon  the  four  items.    The  extraordinary  ses- 

different  from  the  last.    The  mi^jority  of  the  sion  was  then  closed  by  the  Grown  Prince,  on 

members  were  re-elected.    The  102  repreeent-  the  80th  of  August    Parliament  opened  Oo- 

atives  in  the  Folkething  were  chosen  from  the  tober  8d  without  an  address  from  the  throne, 

different  social  classes  in  the  following  proper-  and,  after  organizing,  a^ioumed  to  November 

tion:   87  were  farmers;  20  officials  and  Jaw-  29tli. 

vers;  14  teachers;  11  writers,  capitalists,  etc. ;  The  political  condition  of  Denmark  is  in 
10  land  proprietors ;  8  officers,  and  2  trades-  many  respects  peculiar.  Over  one  half  of  the 
men.  Copenhagen  and  the  surrounding  dis-  population  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
trict  elected  most  of  the  members  of  the  This  body  of  agriculturists  are  prosperous,  in- 
Right  Northern  FUnen  and  Northern  Jutiand  telligent,  and  exceedingly  active  politically,  and 
the  Moderates,  Northern  and  Middle  Jutiand  progressive  in  their  opinions.  Tet  within  a 
the  seoeders,  who  formed  the  new  Genter  life-time  this  same  class  languished  in  a  state  of 
party,  and  Southern  Fanen  and  Southern  Jut-  practical  serfdom.  Strachey,  an  English  stn- 
land  the  so-called  Radicals.  There  were  17  dent  of  Danish  affairs,  says:  "The  Danish 
new  men  elected.  "  The  body  was  as  badly  Jorddrot  (landlord)  was,  tiU  recent  times,  the 
split  up  into  factions  as  the  Folkething  which  scourge  of  the  peasantry.  Under  his  parental 
had  been  dissolved.  The  Radical  Left  counted  love  the  Danish  Bonde  (farmer)  was  a  mere 
29,  the  Moderate  party  28,  the  Right  88,  and  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water;  hia  lot 
the  ultra-Oonservatives  17.  The  Moderates  and  was  no  better  than  that  of  the  most  miserable 
Ultras  elected  the  president,  Erabbe.  Hoi-  ryot  of  Bengal.  The  Bonde  is  now  the  freest 
stein-Iiedreberg  declared,  on  the  part  of  the  the  most  politically  wise,  the  best  educated  of 
Left,  that  his  party  would  not  recede  from  the  European  yeomen.*'  This  social  reform  has 
position  they  nad  taken  in  the  former  Parlia-  been  accomplished  by  the  oo-operation^  of  all 
ment.  Estrup,  president  of  the  Gouncil,  an-  classes.  The  advance  from  the  feudalism  of 
swered  that  then  no  budget  could  be  voted,  the  middle  ages  to  the  van  of  modem  progress, 
since  the  Landsthing  were  in  accord  with  the  accomplished  in  a  short  period,  has  brought 
Government.  The  temporary  allowance  for  about  a  combination  of  political  ideas  and  so- 
the  current  necessities  of  the  Grovemment,  cial  habits  not  found  in  other  countries,  and 
which  had  been  voted,  expired  June  80th.  The  resulted  in  a  political  organization  and  legal 
Minister  of  Finance  requested  the  continuance  arrangements  which  are  peculiar  and  in  some 
ofthe  provisional  appropriations  until  an  agree-  respects  worthy  of  imitation.  The  Danish 
ment  on  the  law  should  be  reached.  This  was  nobility,  who  have  so  lately  abdicated  the 
granted.  Although  the  Right  conceded  point  privileges  of  their  order,  naturally  hold  veiy 
after  point  until  the  sum  of  the  items  in  dis-  enlightened  and  advanced  politick  and  aooial 
pute  was  reduced  from  1,115,000  to  200,000  theories.  Naturally,  also,  they  preserve  much 
crowns,  the  Left  would  listen  to  no  compro-  of  the  pride  of  feudal  barons  and  the  habits  of 
mise.  The  ministry  were  not  disposed  to  re-  social  caste.  In  feudal  society,  the  spirit  of 
sign  and  confide  the  direction  of  the  Qovem-  caste  runs  through  all  ranlcs,  and  in  Denmark 
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tbe  habits  of  mind  belonging  to  that  condition  There  were  in  1869  1,750  of  these  estates, 
are  fonnd  in  the  present  transitional  state  to  averaging  abont  870  acres,  and  not  covering 
co-ezidt  with  intelleotnal  convictions  of  the  more  than  one  eighth  of  the  cultivated  land  of 
most  progressive  character.  The  sturdy  Dan-  the  country.  The  tenant-rights  and  customs 
ish  peasantry,  who  are  descended  from  a  race  linking  the  peasant  to  his  land,  wliich  were  in- 
of  freemen,  aod  who,  when  again  emancipated  cident  to  the  feudal  system,  were  so  interpreted 
from  the  feudal  yoke,  have  made  such  aston-  and  enlarged  that  the  land  has  passed  into  the 
ishing  intellectu^  and  material  progress,  fee]  proprietorship  of  the  cultivators  instead  of  be- 
themselves  fully  competent  to  guide  and  con-  coming  the  absolute  property  of  the  feudal 
trol  the  political  destinies  of  the  nation.  This  lords  as  in  some  other  countries.  The  feudal 
they  will  be  empowered  to  do  if  the  theory  of  land  laws  have  been  abolished  by  parliament- 
popular  sovereignty  is  adopted  into  the  fund  a-  ary  action,  the  greater  part  of  this  work  hav- 
mental  law.  The  upper  classes,  on  the  other  ing  been  accomplishea  since  1849.  Socage 
hand,  nurtured  as  they  have  been  in  the  habits  service  has  been  done  away  with.  Tithes  have 
of  political  rule,  and  regarding  the  peasantry,  been  commuted,  and  the  game  laws  reformed, 
whom  they  have  helped  to  elevate,  as  still  in  a  All  the  legislative  efforts  have  been  avowedly 
state  of  tutelage,  stubbornly  maintain  the  exist-  and  liberally  directed  to  the  advantage  of  the 
ing  constitutional  barriers  against  democratic  peasantry,  and  feudal  rights  have  been  extln- 
asoendency.  From  these  political  conditions  guished  or  commuted  in  the  interest  of  a  peas- 
has  arisen  the  present  constitutional  struggle,  ant  proprietary.  The  policy  of  securing  to  the 
The  same  conservatives  who  insist  upon  pre-  cultivators  the  ownership  of  the  soil  has  been 
serving  the  aristocratic  features  remaining  in  consistently  followed  by  the  Legislatuife,  and 
the  Oonstitation,  are  often  extremely  demo-  those  whose  rights  have  been  set  aside  in  the 
oratic  and  radical  in  their  own  doctrines.  The  interest  of  this  great  social  and  economical  re- 
oonflict  between  the  Folkething  and  the  Lands-  form  have  acquiesced  and  taken  a  hand  in  the 
thing  and  crown  is  a  conflict  between  classes  work.  The  lands  belonging  to  the  state  and 
for  political  power.  But  there  is  no  real  issue  to  public  institutions  and  corporations  were 
at  present,  nor  are  there  likely  to  arise  any  ma-  transferred  to  peasant  proprietors  by  a  series 
terial  differences  between  the  classes.  Hence,  of  laws  passed  between  1851  and  1865.  The 
very  trivial  questions  are  seized  upon  as  a  pre-  holders  of  entiulod  and  trust  estates  were 
text  for  an  exciting  political  conflict ;  and  a  authorized  to  sell  farms  to  occupiers,  and  in 
constitutional  crisis  can  be  brought  on  by  the  1866  a  law  was  passed  prohibiting  the  creation 
first  small  matter  of  difference  between  the  of  new  entails.  The  abolition  of  entails  and 
Government  and  the  majority  of  the  Lower  feudal  dues  has  resulted  in  the  ownership  be- 
Ghamber,  until  the  King  chooses  his  Cabinet  ing  transferred  to  the  occupants.  But  the 
firom  the  party  controlling  the  vote  of  the  Danes  have  not  been  contented  with  the  tern- 
direct  representative  Obamber,  as  is  done  in  porary  achievement  of  this  object.  Unlike 
most  constitutional  countries.  countries  in  which  the  feudal  system  was  abol- 
The  land  system  of  Denmark  has,  within  a  ished  earlier,  the  land  of  Denmark  has  not 
generation,  by  a  series  of  constitational  re-  been  made  free,  or  reduced  to  the  state  of  a 
forms,  been  quietly  revolutionized.  The  lease-  merchantable  commodity.  The  state  has  in- 
bold  farms  have  been  converted  into  free-  terposed  its  authority  and  imposed  restrictions 
hold  properties  of  60  or  70  acres  each,  where  on  the  sale  and  use  of  land.  The  land  system 
the  land  is  good,  and  of  larger  extent  where  of  Denmark  is,  therefore,  unique  in  its  charac- 
it  is  inferior.  The  commutation  of  the  feudal  ter.  An  owner  is  not  entitled  to  unite  several 
tenure,  by  which  the  soil  of  Denmark  was  held  farms  into  a  single  holding  nor  divide  a  single 
fifty  years  ago,  into  peasant  proprietorship,  has  farm  into  several  holdings.  Proprietors  are 
been  accomplished  by  a  system  of  time-pur-  prohibited  under  severe  annual  penalties  from 
chase  prescribed  by  law  and  so  arranged  as  to  either  absorbing  or  suppressing  a  farmstead, 
effect  the  transition  successfully  and  without  except  under  particular  circumstances.  A  farm- 
hardship.  Three  quarters  of  the  land  had  er  may  cultivate  one  and  only  one  farm  besides 
passed,  ten  years  ago,  into  the  hands  of  70,000  the  one  on  which  he  resides.  The  principle  of 
yeomen,  nearly  every  one  of  whom  owned  the  compulsion  to  lease,  compelling  every  manorial 
fee  of  his  farm.  The  farms  average  abont  100  landlord  to  let  every  vacant  holding  to  a  new 
acres.  ^  One  eighth  of  the  remaining  surface  is  tenant  under  the  Danish  life-lease,  that  is,  for 
apportioned  in  lots,  averaging  5  acres  in  size,  the  life  of  the  tenant  or  his  widow,  is  still 
among  137,000  peasants,  two  thirds  of  whom  maintained,  and  where  this  does  not  prevail 
own  their  holdings.  With  regard  to  the  por-  there  is  an  obligation  to  lease  out  for  shorter 
tion  of  the  land  still  held  on  lease,  the  pro-  periods  if  desired.  Proprietors  are  restricted 
prietary  rights  of  the  landlord  are  only  partial,  by  the  forest  laws  from  stripping  their  lands 
The  few  farms  which  are  still  held  under  leases  of  timber.  Titles  and  liens  are  recorded  by  a 
for  life  pass  to  the  child  or  heir  of  the  last  ten-  very  perfect  system  of  public  registry ;  the 
ant  by  a  custom  which  has  all  the  force  of  law.  total  cost  of  the  conveyance  and  registration  of 
The  manorial  estates  of  the  landlord  class  are  a  piece  of  property  upon  changing  hands  is 
the  only  part  of  their  land  over  which  they  from  one  to  three  per  cent  of  t^e  porchase- 
possese  more  than  a  concurrent  ownership,  money. 
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An  examioation  of  recraits  snminoiiecl  for  were  in  organic  oliemiBtrj,  bnt  he  soon  direct- 
military  service  showed  that  86  per  cent  were  ed  his  sole  attention  to  ujineral  chemistry  and 
able  to  read  and  write  with  ease,  and  only  1  inorganic  analysis,  in  which  field  his  repnta- 
per  cent  were  totally  illiterate.  tion  for  thirty  years  was  as  high  as  that  of 

A  squadron  of  iron-clads,  consisting  of  three  kny  contemporary  chemist.    From  his  labo- 

monitors  and  two  steam  schooners,  has  been  ratory  have  emanated  many  great  discoveries, 

fitted  oat  and  placed  in  command  of  Vice- Ad-  some  of  them  of  high  practical  utility.    Fruits 

miral  Wrisberg.  of  his  earlier  investigations  were  the  synthesis 

The  King  has  revoked  the  decree  of  banish-  of  nitric  anhydride,  the  discovery  of  tolnole, 
ment  uttered  against  the  Schleswig-Holstein-  and  an  improvement  in  the  method  of  water- 
Aogastenbarg  family  after  the  Soiileswig-Hol-  analysis  in  use  at  that  time.  His  studies  of  the 
stein  War  of  1852.  The  late  Duke  Frederick,  properties  of  the  metal  aluminum  and  his  in- 
in  violation  of  a  compact  by  which  the  family  vention  of  the  method  of  obtaining  that  sub- 
received  compensation  for  their  demesnes  in  stance  in  quantities  attracted  the  attention  of 
Denmark,  asserted  his  claims  to  the  throne  of  the  world.  He  studied  the  metallurgy  of  plat- 
the  duchies  in  1863  and  headed  a  revolt.  His  inimi,  and  found  out  how  it  could  be  obtained 
quarrel  was  embraced  by  Prussia  and  Austria,  in  a  pure  state.  He  elucidated  the  properties 
with  the  result  that  the  duchies  were  annexed  of  boron  and  silicon.  Through  his  ingenuity 
to  Prussia  and  the  ducal  family  shut  out  from  the  metal  sodium  was  rendered  obtainable  on 
the  throne  as  before.  The  present  head  of  the  a  large  scale,  so  that  its  price  sank  from  two 
family  is  Prince  Ernst  Gunther,  bom  in  1868.  thousand  to  fifteen  francs  a  kilogramme,  an 

The  Minister  of  War,  General  Eaufmann,  invention  which  has  led  to  important  results 

was  appointed  Commandant-General  of  Zea-  both  theoretical  and  industrial.     Deville  at- 

land  in  place  of  General  Nielsen,  retired.    The  tained  a  proficiency  in  obtaining  excessively 

office  was  placed  temporarily  in  charge  of  the  high  temperatures  which  was  long  unexcelled. 

Naval  Minister,  Bavn,  who  was  later  appointed  The  artificial  production  of  minerals  in  his 

Minister  of  War.  laboratory  was  a  striking  demonstration  of 

On  the  resignation  of  Governor  Garde,  April  his  success  in  this  direction.  The  opportunity 
Ist,  C.  H.  Arendrup  was  appointed  Governor  which  it  afforded  him  of  observing  reactions 
of  the  Danish  West  Indies.  As  the  session  ad-  and  thermal  phenomena  at  high  temperatures 
vanced  there  appeared  to  be  no  prospect  of  an  led  to  the  most  important  of  DeviUe^s  diacov- 
agreement  between  the  law-giving  branches  on  eries — that  of  the  laws  of  dissociation.  De- 
finance  questions.  composition  had  previously  been  supposed  to 

In  answer  to  a  auery  of  the  authorities  of  be  a  simple  phenomenon  which  takes  place  at 
Holland  regarding  the  importation  of  infernal  a  certain  fixed  temperature  for  each  compound, 
machines  from  America,  the  Foreign  Office  beginning  and  completing  itself  at  that  tempera- 
expressed  its  willingness  to  examine  invoices  ture.  Deville  showed  that  it  is  effected  with- 
whioh  are  not  addressed  to  firms  of  good  stand-  in  a  certain  range  of  temperature,  and  in  some 
ing.  cases  is  arrested  by  an  equilibrium  being  es- 

The  Icelandic  Althing  opened  July  1st.    Ice-  tablished  between  the  decomposing  body  and 

land  rejoices  in  the  comparatively  large  meas-  the  products  of  decomposition.    Deville  recog- 

ure  of  liberty  and  independence  which  has  nized  no  theory  which  was  not  founded  on  the 

been  accorded  it  recenUy.    The  anxious  period  dearest  kind  of  induction.    He  questioned  the 

of  the  constitutional  conflict  has  been  puc-  entire  theoretical  structure  of  modem  chem- 

oeeded  by  one  of  practical  and  peacefiil  prog^  istry,. treating  even  the  atomic  theory  as  a 

ress.    A  legislative  hall  has  been  erected  for  groundless  and  useless  speculation.     Deville 

the  Althing  in  Reykiavik.    In  the  upper  stories  received  a  poor  stipend  from  his  professorship, 

are  placed  the  National  Library  and  a  collec-  The  task  of  instructing  beginners  was  irksome 

tion  of  Icelandic  antiquities.    The  portrait  of  to  him ;  but  he  was  a  verj  amiable  teacher, 

Jon  Sigurdson,  the  champion  of  Iceland's  inde-  and  generously  aided  and  encouraged  younger 

pendence,  is  a  conspicuous  ornament  in  the  hall  investigators.    He  died  in  the  possession  of  a 

of  sessions,  and  even  the  household  furniture  comfortable  fortune,  being  a  director  of  the 

of  the  hero  is  preserved  as  a  national  treasure.  Municipal  Gas  Company.    He  was  one  of  the 

DEVILLE,  Eubnnb  Henbi  Sainte-Claibb,  chief  promoters  of  the  International  Metre 
French  chemist,  was  born  in  the  Island  of  St.  Commission  in  1870.  Although  a  man  of  en- 
Thomas,  in  the  West  Indies,  March  18,  1818,  thusiastic  temperament,  his  scientific  caution 
and  died  at  Boulogne-sur-Seine,  July  Ist. .  He  and  strict  accuracy  contributed  not  a  littie  to 
went  to  Paris  in  his  boyhood  witli  his  brother,  the  enviable  reputation  he  bore  in  scientific 
'  the  late  meteorologist,  Charles  Deville.  Du-  circles, 
mas's  lectures  first  attracted  him  to  the  study  DIPLOMATIC  CORRESPONDENCE.  (See 
of  chemistry.  His  reputation  was  rapidly  es-  Natubauzation  Papbbs,  Panama  Cahal  and 
tablished.  In  1844  ne  became  pro^ssor  at  Pbbtt,  Chili,  and  Unitbd  Statxb.) 
Besangon,  and  in  1861  was  called  to  the  Nor-  DISCIPLES  OF  CHRIST.  The  annual 
mal  School  in  Paris,  where  he  held  the  chair  meeting  of  the  General  ChrieHan  Mienonary 
of  Chemistry  until  his  death,  delivering  lectures  Ganventian  was  held  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
besides  at  the  Sorbonne.     His  early  studies  October  20th.     The  Board  of  Managers  re- 
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ported  that  its  total  receipts  for  the  year  had  suitable  fields  for  farther  efforts,  and  recom- 

beeD  $29,899,  of  whioh  $17,258  had  been  given  mending  the  appointment  of  traveling  finan- 

in  cash,  the  rest  in  pledges.    The  additional  cial  agents  to  procure  subscriptioos  for  the 

sum  of  $52,342  had  been  obtained  by  eight  maintenance  of  the  work  of  tbe  society.    This 

State  and  missionary  agencies,  making  a  total  report  was  adopted. 

amount  for  the  co-operative  work  of  the  Gen-  The  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Mimons 
eral  and  State  Conventions  of  $82,241.  The  has  a  mission  in  Jamaica,  with  700  members, 
whole  number  of  additions  reported  by  the  a  school  at  Kingston,  and  day-schools,  supports 
State  organizations  and  the  General  Convention  a  teacher  in  France,  and  employs  a  missionary 
was  2,884.  More  than  $80,000  had  been  con-  to  the  freedmen  at  Jackson,  Mississippi, 
tribated  for  the  church  to  be  built  in  Washing-  The  churches  of  the  English  missions,  em- 
ton,  D.  C,  the  total  cost  of  which  is  to  be  bracing  congregations  at  Chester,  Liverpool, 
$35,000.  Special  report  was  made  of  mission-  and  Southport,  held  a  meeting  at  Helsby,  An- 
ary  work  in  Dakota,  Oregon,  Alabama,  Col-  gust  1st,  and  took  steps  for  the  organization  of 
orado,  Georgia,  Kansas.  Louisiana,  Nebraska,  a  conference,  ^'not  for  the  exercise  of  legisla- 
North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  tive  or  ecclesiastical  functions,  but  for  the  cul- 
Tennessee,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.  A  tivation  of  personal  religion,  and  the  extension 
considerable  extension  of  the  mission-fields,  of  the  Redeemer's  cause,"  to  be  held  annually, 
and  tbe  establishment  of  a  mission  among  the  DISRAELI,  Benjamin,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield, 
German  population  of  the  country,  were  reo-  twice  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  died  in 
ommended.  An  amended  constitution  was  London,  April  19th,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six. 
adopted,  containing  provisions  by  which  per-  The  deceased  statesman  had  suflfered  for  sev- 
sons  contributing  to  the  funds  of  the  society  eral  years  from  attacks  of  gout  complicated 
might  obtidn,  through  representation  in  the  with  bronchitis,  which  at  times  reduced  him  to 
convention,  a  voice  m  its  management.  The  a  condition  of  extreme  weakness.  The  fatal 
General  Christian  Missionary  Convention  was  attack  seized  him,  while  suffering  from  general 
organized  in  1849  under  the  name  of  the  Amer-  ill  health  and  in  a  season  of  exceedingly  anfa- 
ican  Christian  Missionary  Society,  and  received  vorable  weather,  just  a  month  before  his  death. 
its  present  name  in  1869.  Tbe  total  amount  In  the  medical  treatment  of  his  case,  the  ques- 
of  moneys  contributed  in  1881  was  $187,454,  tion  of  the  professional  propriety  of  allopathio 
giving  an  annual  average  of  receipts  for  thirty-  physicians  consulting  with  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
two  years  of  $5,857.  In  addition  to  this  attendant.  Dr.  Kidd,  who  belonged  to  the  ho- 
amonnt,  the  State  societies  had  contributed  for  mceopathio  or  the  eclectic  school,  arose  in  the 
their  co-operative  work,  since  1870,  the  sum  regular  organization  of  medical  practitioners, 
of  $623,077,  making  an  average  for  each  year  Dr.  Quain,  a  physician  of  reputation,  waived  the 
of  $51,923.  Since  1858, 16,669  persons,  or  an  rule  of  etiquette,  and  assumed  the  case  Jointly 
average  of  694  for  each  year,  had  been  added  with  Dr.  Kidd,  with  the  general  approval  of 
to  the  cljurch  through  the  General  Convention ;  the  profession. 

and,  since  1870,  52,428  persons,  or  an  average  Disraeli  occupied  a  position  so  anomalous 
of4)369  for  each  year,  have  been  added  through  that  even  after  the  triumphs  of  his  last  pre- 
tbe  State  societies.  miership  tbe  sources  of  his  influence  and  the 
The  sixth  annual  convention  of  the  Foreign  secrets  of  the  great  power  he  wielded  are 
Christian  Missionary  Society  met  at  Indianap-  scarcely  understood  even  by  tbe  party  which, 
olis,  Indiana,  October  19th.  Tbe  available  re-  under  his  leadership,  controlled  a  vast  minority 
sources  of  the  society  for  the  year  had  been  of  the  suffrages  of  Great  Britain.  His  char- 
$13,822,  and  its  expenditures  $13,818.  The  acter  was  mistrusted  by  tbe  Tories  themselves 
missions  were  at  Southampton,  Chester,  and  when  they  submissively  followed  his  guidance 
Liverpool,  England ;  Copenhagen,  Denmark ;  in  courses  of  which  they  had  no  foreknowl- 
Frederiksbalil,  Norway ;  Paris,  France ;  and  edge,  and  which  antagonized  their  own  convic- 
Constantinople,  Turkey ;  and  returned  648  tions.  He  brought  others  to  forget  their  pro- 
members,  159  additions  during  the  year,  2,600  fessions  and  abandon  their  principles;  but  in 
persons  in  the  congregations,  and  665  in  Sun-  the  extremest  concessions  which  he  made  to  the 
day-schools.  The  society  decided  to  co-operate  democracy  he  naaintained  with  justice  that  he 
with  the  Christian  Woman *s  Board  of  Missions  did  not  depart  from  the  fundamental  principles 
in  eetablishing  a  mission  in  Japan  as  soon  as  of  politics  which  he  had  always  avowed.  Dis- 
tbat  should  be  judged  practicable  by  the  board  raeli  belonged  to  a  school  of  political  thinkers 
of  managers.  The  committee  on  **  Present  Mis-  whose  deeper  perceptions  have  not  been  appre- 
tions  ^^  presented  a  report  in  favor  of  maintain-  bended  by  a  world  dazzled  by  the  philosophy 
ing  all  tbe  existing  missions  in  foreign  coun-  of  the  French  Revolution  and  of  the  industrial 
tries,  making  especial  reference  to  those  in  school  of  political  economy.  The  older  roman- 
Great  Britain,  which  was  adopted.  The  com-  tic  statesmen  belied  their  better  inspiration  in 
mittee  on  the  extension  of  foreign  missions  becoming  mere  reactionists,  tlie  sentimental  or 
made  a  report  deprecating  the  idea  that  the  the  interested  champions  of  existing  powers 
duty  of  the  society  was  fulfilled  by  establishing  and  menaced  privileges.  Disraeli  wasaConserv- 
and  maintaining  missions  in  Protestant  Chris-  ative  by  nature,  but  one  who  possessed  tbe  gift 
tian  oonntries,  indicating  Japan  and  Africa  as  of  looking  before  as  well  as  after.    He  pro- 
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pounded  to  himself  and  to  his  political  disci-  with  honor,^^  was  a  course  which,  in  spite  of 
pies  in  the  beginning  the  question,  **  What  is  subsequent  defeat  and  depreciation,  still  claims 
to  be  conserv^  ? ''  and  throughout  his  career  the  praises  of  English  patriots.  The  war  with 
he  showed  himself  as  radical  in  lopping  off  Afghanistan  grew  directly  ont  of  the  policy 
outworn  institutions  to  which  even  his  Liberal  taken  toward  Russia,  and  the  Transvaal  war 
opponents  still  clung  as  he  was  conservative  in  out  of  a  situation  of  affairs  for  which  both 
npholding  ancient  and  enduring  social  prin-  parties  were  responsible.  That  both  these  wars 
oiples  which  were  ignored  in  the  Liberal  phi-  might  with  more  credit  have  been  avoided  was 
losophy.  Disraeli^s  political  ideal  is  unfolded  the  verdict  of  the  people  in  the  elections  of 
in  his  novels  **Coning8by  "  and  "  Sibyl."  His  1880.  Disraeli's  precipitation  from  power  ini- 
intellectual  method  was  not  comprehended  by  mediately  after  attaining  the  pinnacle  of  great- 
an  age  and  a  nation  educated  only  in  the  short  ness  was  rather  a  manifestation  of  the  jealous 
and  easy  political  logic  of  deduction  from  as-  ingratitude  of  republics  than  a  condemnation 
samed  universal  axioms.  The  underlying  mo-  of  his  policy.  The  dramatic  effect  produced 
tive  of  his  speculations  was  the  need  which  he  by  springing  his  political  strokes  upon  the 
felt  of  closer  bonds  of  social  interdependence,  country  as  surprises,  and  the  outward  pomp 
such  as  those  which  the  great  revolution  had  and  vainglorious  flourish  of  titles  in  his  Orien- 
nnloosed.  Neither  he  nor  the  age  was  ripe  for  tal  policy,  were  repugnant  to  the  sober  second 
oonstruotive  developments  in  that  direction  thought  of  Anglo- Sazon  people, 
even  to  commence.  Disraeli  was  in  advance  No  Continental  power  was  disposed  to  re- 
of  the  time  in  recognizing  the  fatuity  of  the  strain  Russia  from  acting  her  will  with  Turkey 
doctrine  that  unchecked  selfishness  is  the  main-  after  the  hard- won  conquest  But  all  the  nen- 
spring  of  progress.  He  had  the  genius  to  dis-  tral  powers  approved  the  spirited  stand  taken 
oem  the  interior  vitality  of  the  ancient  insti-  by  England,  although  the  English  themselves, 
tntions,  proclaimed  effete,  with  which  memo-  who  had  become  thoroughly  indoctrinated  with 
ries  of  social  duties  and  hallowed  relations  the  theory  of  non-intervention,  acquiesced  very 
were  associated ;  and  in  revindicating  the  high  reluctantly,  until  the  slumbering  martial  pas- 
mission  of  the  throne,  the  national  church,  and  sions  were  excited.  The  Russian  version  of 
the  nobility,  he  struck  a  chord  to  which  the  the  "  Bulgarian  atrocities  "  was  eloquently  pre- 
feelings  of  the  higher  and  the  lower  classes  sented  to  the  country  by  Gladstone  and  other 
responded,  and  which  did  not  leave  the  ffreat  Liberal  orators.  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Car- 
miadle  class  unaffected.  Disraeli  was  a  lead-  narvon  resigned  from  the  Cabinet.  "With  the 
ing  spirit  in  the  movement  of  moral  regenera-  party  thus  crippled  and  public  opinion  waver- 
tion  among  the  British  aristocracy  which  oc-  ing  and  turning  against  him,  Disraeli  coura- 
onrred  at  the  period  when  he  was  by  hard  par-  geonsly  went  forward  in  the  course  which  he 
liamentary  work  gaining  the  reluctant  reliance  deemed  necessary  to  take  in  order  to  rescue 
of  the  Tories  upon  his  brilliant  powers  of  de-  England^s  menaced  Asiatic  interests.  A  British 
bate  and  astute  party  tactics,  llie  confidence  fleet  forced  the  DardaneUes  and  anchored  be- 
and  respect  which,  as  a  moral  le&der,  he  de-  fore  Constantinople.  Six  million  pounds  were 
served  of  the  Tory  party,  was  tardily  meted  to  voted  by  Parliament  for  military  preparations, 
him  only  on  account  of  his  political  triumphs,  and  a  contingent  of  native  troops  from  India 
In  the  field  of  foreign  politics,  in  which  he  was  landed  at  Malta,  as  a  signal  that  the  re- 
won  and  lost  his  great  battles,  Disraeli's  mo-  sources  of  the  new  empire  of  India  would  be 
tives  were  of  a  lower  order  than  his  social  drawn  upon  to  prevent  the  encroachments  of 
doctrines,  which  he  could  not  carry  out  in  Russia  upon  British  possessions  in  Asia,  or  her 
practical  politics,  but  which  actuated  him  to  approach  toward  the  route  of  naval  communi- 
accept  democratic  measures;  notably  to  take  cations  with  India.  Disraeli  dictated  to  Russia 
the  **  leap  in  the  dark  "  which  extended  the  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  defeated 
franchise  to  the  rural  population.  Disraeli's  the  pretensions  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano. 
foreign  policy,  loudly  as  it  nas  been  condemned  By  placing  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  under  the 
by  doctrinaires,  is  the  historical  policy  of  Great  domination  of  Austria,  he  interested  another 
Britain.  To  strengthen  the  imperial  authority  power  in  the  prevention  of  Russian  aggression 
in  India  was  a  politic  and  exigent  course.  The  beyotid  the  Balkans.  The  acquisition  of  Cyprus 
domination  of  Great  Britain  by  the  exercise  of  by  England  was  of  doubtful  advantage.  Upon 
military  power  over  all  the  outlying  weak  and  his  return  from  Berlin  he  entered  the  House 
barbarous  nations  of  the  world  is  an  immo-  of  Lords  with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Beaconsfield. 
rality  the  blame  for  which  attaches  principally  Upon  the  resignation  of  the  Disraeli  Cabinet 
to  the  mercantile  community.  They  have  ben-  in  1868  he  had  been  tendered  a  peerage,  but 
efited  by  such  exhibitions  of  tyranny,  and  are  was  unwilling  at  that  time  to  retire  from  the 
only  brought  to  condemn  them  when  the  cost  House  of  Commons,  and  accepted  the  honor 
is  not  immediately  returaed  to  them  in  rich  for  his  wife  instead,  upon  whom  was  conferred 
profits.  the  title  of  Viscountess  Beaconsfield.  The  re- 
Disraeli's  bold  preparations  for  war  with  suit  of  the  elections  of  the  spring  of  1880  was 
Russia,  which  enabled  him  to  reassert  England's  a  surprise  to  the  victorious  as  well  as  to  the  de- 
authority  in  the  councils  of  Europe,  and  to  feated  party.  It  was  a  bitter  disappointment 
return  in  triumph  from  Berlin  bringing  ^'  peace  to  Disraeli  to  see  his  cherished  plans  brought 
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ta  naaght  and  his  policy  reversed.    From  bis  the  Pacific  Railway,  are  detailed  in  the  "  Annual 

seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  daring  the  remain-  Cyclopaedia"  for  1880.    They  were  ratified  in 

ing  year  of  his  life  he  did  not  often  rise,  but  all  essentisJ  particulars  by  the  vote  of  Parlia- 

ocoasionally  lifted  his  voice  in  indignant  or  ment.    The  company  receive  the  sections  of 

sarcastic  protest.    The  biographical  details  of  the  road  already  completed  and  under  way, 

Lord  Beaconsfield's  career  have  been  related  the  total  cost  of  the  property  to  be  handed 

in  an  earlier  volume  (see  Disraeli,  Benjamin,  over  to  them  by  the  Government  being  esti- 

in  *'  Annual  Cyclopasdia"  for  1877).  mated  at  $32,500,000.    They  receive  in  addi- 

DOMINION  OF  CANADA.  Parliament,  tion  a  money  subsidy  of  $25,000,000,  and  a 
having  been  summoned  in  December,  earlier  land  subsidy  of  25,000,000  acres.  The  total 
than  the  usual  time  of  assembling,  in  order  to  subsidies  allowed  tbem  for  completing  and 
act  upon  the  Pacific  Railway  contract  to  which  running  the  road  for  the  specified  term  of  years 
the  Government  had  pledged  themselves,  con-  are  valued  in  the  aggregate  at  $107,500,000. 
tinned  in  session  till  March  18th.  After  the  The  land  they  are  allowed  to  select  at  will, 
terms  of  the  agreement  were  published,  a  com-  along  the  line  of  the  main  or  branch  roads,  or 
pany  of  Canadian  capitalists  ofifered  to  build  elsewhere  in  the  unoccupied  Northwest.  The 
and  keep  in  operation  the  transcontinental  portions  of  the  line  to  be  constructed  by  the 
railroad  on  terms  more  favorable  to  the  Gov-  syndicate  were  estimated  by  Sandford  Fleming, 
emment.  Their  proposition  was  to  fulfill  the  the  former  Government  engineer,  at  $48,500,- 
oontract  for  a  money  subsidy  $3,000,000  less  000.  The  company  are  protected  from  com- 
and  a  land  subsidy  8,000,000  acres  less  than  petiog  paridlel  roads,  and  from  other  lines 
the  syndicate  with  which  the  Government  had  crossing  the  boundary,  for  twenty  years.  They 
contracted,  and  furthermore  to  submit  to  free  are  also  granted  immunity  from  taxation  for 
competition  from  parallel  lines  and  roads  con-  ever,  and  are  permitted  to  import  all  materials 
neoting  with  the  United  States  railroads,  and  to  free  of  duty.  The  right  of  the  Dominion  Gov- 
forego  the  immunities  granted  to  the  syndicate  emment  to  regulate  freight  and  passenger  rates 
from  general  and  local  taxes  and  duty  on  im-  is  not  to  be  exercised  until  the  earnings  on  the 
ported  materials.  They  also  offered  to  submit  capital  exceed  10  per  cent  per  annum.  The 
to  expropriation  at  any  time  on  terms  to  be  company  issued  $25,000,000  of  bonds  secured 
settlea  by  arbitration.  The  Liberals  did  not  on  tneir  land  grant,  the  amount  for  which  they 
press  for  the  acceptance  of  these  terms,  but  were  allowed  to  bund  the  land  by  the  terms  of 
argued  that  the  Premier's  bargain  was  mate-  the  charter.  Of  the  total  amount  $5,000,000 
rially  poorer  than  the  one  offered  by  the  Ca-  are  retained  by  the  Government  until  the  year 
nadian  syndicate,  and  that  yet  better  terms  1901  as  security  for  the  completion  of  the 
might  probably  be  obtained  if  competing  bids  whole  line,  and  its  maintenance.  The  remain- 
were  invited,  while  still  contending  that  no  ing  $20,000,000  they  are  allowed  to  sell  for 
contract  for  the  completion  of  the  entire  line  what  they  will  bring,  the  proceeds  to  remain 
should  be  entered  into  at  present.  The  Oppo-  in  the  custody  of  the  Government,  and  to  be 
sition  gained  no  numerical  strength  during  the  paid  over  to  the  company  as  each  twenty-mile 
session,  remaining  in  a  small  but  strenuous  and  section  is  constructed. 

formidable  minority.  Parliament  was  en^iged  The  letters  patent  to  the  Canadian  Pacific 
over  the  contract  with  the  St.  Paul  syndicate  Railway  Company  were  issued  February  16th, 
fbr  the  transfer  of  the  portions  built  and  the  and  the  requisite  $5,000,000  of  stock  were  sub- 
completion  of  the  Pacino  Railroad  during  the  scribed  for,  and  the  deposit  with  the  Govern- 
whole  of  January.  Mr.  Blake  brought  in,  as  ment  of  $1,000,000  made  immediately.  The 
an  amendment  to  the  biU,  a  proposition  to  dis-  company  was  organized  with  George  Stephen, 
regard  the  Government's  provisional  bargain,  of  Montreal,  as  president ;  Duncan  Mclntyre, 
and  make  the  best  terms  for  the  Dominion  of  Montreal,  vice-president ;  J.  J.  C.  Abbott, 
which  couid  be  secured  by  competition  in  the  counsel ;  Mclntyre,  Angus,  and  Hill,  executive 
open  market.  Upon  the  rejection  of  this  prop-  oonunittee ;  Charles  Drinkwater,  secretary  and 
otttion,  the  clauses  of  the  contract  one  by  one  treasurer ;  and  A.  6.  Stickney,  general  super- 
were  inade  the  subject  of  specific  amendments,  intendent  of  the  Western  Division.  The  Gov- 
The  Government,  in  view  of  its  inconsistency  emment  transferred  the  Pembina  Branch  and 
with  the  national  policy,  altered  the  condition  the  completed  portions  of  the  Pacific  Railway 
by  which  the  syndicate  were  granted  a  special  to  the  syndicate  in  the  beginning  of  April, 
immonity  from  the  duty  on  steel,  and  instead  The  company  announced  their  intention  of 
made  steel  duty  free  for  the  space  of  one  year,  rapidly  pushing  the  construction  of  both  the 
On  the  28th  of  January,  in  a  sitting  of  seven-  eastern  and  western  sections  of  the  main  line, 
teen  hours,  the  Opposition  offered  eighteen  and  of  building  a  branch  line  from  a  poiAt  near 
amendments,  which  were  all  voted  down.  On  its  eastern  terminus  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and 
the  31st  the  bill  was  passed  at  its  third  reading  another  from  a  point  beyond  Red  River  to  the 
by  a  vote  of  128  to  49.  Souris  coal-fields  and  the  United  States  bound- 

The  terms  of  the  contract  made  provision-  ary.  The  latter  project  discourages  the  con- 
ally  by  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  with  the  St.  strnotion  of  an  independent  road  from  Winni- 
Paul  syndicate,  after  his  failure  to  induce  Lon-  peg  to  the  coal-mines,  for  which  concessions 
don  capitalists  to  undertake  the  completion  of  had  been  obtained,  and  the  other  proposed 
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branch  threatens  competition  with  the  line  nre,  J.  H.  Pope,  presenting  a  plan  for  the 
undertaken  by  the  Ontario  and  Sault  company,  establishment  of  impoverished  Irish  tenant 
An  amalgamation  with  the  Canada  Central  and  farmers  upon  nnoccnpied  lands  of  the  Domin- 
Intercolonial  Railway,  owned  by  the  Govern*  ion  by  the  assistance  of  the  Canadian  and  the 
ment,  was  effected  by  the  syndicate.  The  por-  Imperial  Governments,  was  adopted  by  the 
tions  of  the  main  Hne  constructed  are  about  Privy  Council  of  the  Dominion  and  transmitted 
500  miles  in  Manitoba  and  100  miles  in  British  to  the  Imperial  Government  in  March.  It  pro- 
Columbia.  The  whole  will  be  completed  by  posed  that  provision  be  made  for  removing 
the  syndicate,  it  is  expected,  in  about  seven  families  from  Ireland  to  the  Northwest,  and 
years.  The  entire  line  will  be  about  4,500  their  maintenance  until  the  first  crop  should  be 
miles  long,  extending  from  Halifax  to  Burrard  gntbered  from  the  land.  By  arrangement  in 
Inlet  Surveys  have  been  made  for  a  shorter  advance,  the  farm-lots  of  the  new-comers  could 
route  between  Eamloopsand  Selkirk  than  over  be  prepared,  a  small  dwelling  erected  on  each 
the  Yellowhead  Pass,  tne  passage  in  the  Rocky  lot,  and  a  portion  of  the  farm  broken  up  and 
Mountains  selected  by  the  Government.  It  prepared  for  seed  before  the  arrival  of  the  im- 
has  been  decided  to  construct  two  branch  lines  migrant,  and  in  the  case  of  those  sent  late  in 
extending  in  a  northwesterly  direction  from  the  season  actually  sown,  so  as  to  insure  a  crop 
the  main  line,  which  will  probably  be  deflected  the  same  year  that  the  immigrant  is  placed  in 
to  the  south  in  the  Northwest  Territory  from  possession.  This  work  would  afford  employ- 
the  line  surveyed  by  the  Government  engi-  ment  to  the  immigrants  upon  their  arrival  and 
neers.  One  of  the  branches  is  to  enter  the  while  their  own  crops  are  growing.  The  cost 
main  line  at  Brandon  and  one  near  the  great  of  settling  immigrants  on  this  plan  was  esti- 
forks  of  the  Qu'Appelle.  mated  at  $200  for  transport  of  a  family  with 
The  syndicate  introduced  regulations  with  three  chUdren  to  Winnipeg,  and  about  the  same 
regard  to  the  sale  of  lands  in  the  Northwest  sum  for  prenaring  for  seed  eight  acres  of  prai- 
wbioh  are  more  inviting  to  settlers  than  those  rie  land.  The  advances  which  should  be  made 
in  force  before.  The.  price  of  land  in  the  sec-  by  the  British  Government  for  such  purpose 
tions  belonging  to  the  company  within  the  24-  might  be  introsted  to  a  national  emigration 
mile  belt  was  uniformly  fixed  at  $2.50  an  acre,  association ;  and  the  Canadian  Government 
payable  in  seven  annual  installments  with  in-  could  provide  that  the  cost  of  preparing  home- 
tereet;  but  one  half  of  the  purchase-money  steads  for  the  occupation  of  settlers  and  the 
payable  within  the  first  three  years  will  be  re-  cost  of  transport  should  form  a  prior  charge 
mitted  to  settlers  who  crop  one  eighth  or  more  upon  the  land,  payable  in  certain  annual  in- 
of  an  80  or  160  acre  tract,  or  100  acres  in  a  stallments  with  interest.  The  Canadian  Gov- 
820-acre  tract,  and  a  proportionate  part  of  a  ernment  has  provided  for  placing  tracts  of  land 
640-acre  tract ;  and,  when  buildings  of  the  in  the  Northwest  at  the  disposal  of  emigrant 
value  of  $1,000  or  more  are  placed  upon  the  associations  or  commissions  for  settlement  by 
property,  the  same  rebate  is  continued  for  five  families  from  the  old  country, 
years.  The  price  of  a  quarter-section  or  half  A  bill  for  the  extension  of  the  boundaries  of 
a  quarter-section  is  thus  reduced  for  the  pur-  Manitoba  was  brought  in  the  Senate  by  the 
chaser  who  tills  the  prescribed  minimum,  to  ministry  in  March.  It  provides  in  the  same 
$2.08  an  acre,  not  counting  interest,  and,  if  he  manner  as  a  bill  which  passed  the  Manitoba 
nuts  up  buildings  of  the  stipulated  value,  to  Legislature,  for  the  enlargement  of  the  prov- 
$1 .72  an  acre.  The  Government  have  put  the  ince  westward  by  the  incorporation  of  the 
same  price  on  the  even-numbered  sections,  but  settlements  up  to  the  Assiniboin,  and  for  the 
allow  no  rebate,  the  right  of  the  pre-emptor  to  inclusion  of  the  territory  eastwuxl  up  to  the 
a  contiguous  quarter-section  under  the  home-  Ontario  boundary-line.  The  eastern  boundary 
stead  law  constituting  an  equivalent.  The  thus  defined  may  become  a  matter  of  contro- 
Govemment  land  is  open  only  to  actual  set-  versy,  since  the  western  and  northern  bound- 
tiers.  From  the  Ist  of  January,  1882,  the  pre-  aries  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  are  in  dis- 
emption  price  is  due  in  a  single  payment  at  the  pute  between  the  Ontario  and  Dominion  au- 
end  of  three  years.    Outside  the  24-mile  belt  thorities. 

one  half  of  the  land  is  subject  to  homestead  and  In  an  alien  act  act  passed  by  Parliament,  the 
pre-emption  at  the  price  of  $2  an  acre,  and  tlie  principle  was  affirmed  incidentally  that  the  Do- 
remainder  is  salable  to  any  buyers  and  in  any  minion  Parliament  possesses  concurrent  powers 
quantities  at  $2  cash  per  acre.  The  European  with  the  Provincial  Assemblies  in  legislation 
companies  and  individuals  may  purchase  tracts  regarding  property  and  civil  rights. 
of  land  within  the  24-mile  belt  at  $1.25  The  revenue  for  the  year'  ending  Jane  80th 
an  acre  on  the  condition  of  colonizing  them,  was  $29,712,068,  derived  from  the  following 
The  Government  also  reserve  the  power  of  sources: 

granting  tracts  beyond  the  24-mile  belt  to  the         From  emtomi $18.40«,066  18 

Canada  Pacific  or  other  rdlroad  companies  at  "    ^^':^i:'' J^Sil  « 

A4  ^      M  t       •        A  ^^1     V       J  0tQ6r  •ooroes o,9oi,oM  Oo 

$1  an  acre,  and  of  leasing  to  cattle-breeders  J- ! 

for  terms  of  twenty-one  years  tracts  of  100,000  Totd $29,7is,068  w 

acres  or  less.  The  expenditures  amounted  to  $25,579,168, 

A  memorandum  of  the  Minister  of  Agricult-  leaving  a  surplus  of  $4,182,895.    The  estimate 
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of  ezpenditares  for  1881-^82  submitted  to  Par- 
liameut  by  the  Finance  Minister,  Sir  Leonard 
Tillej,  was  $26,465,000.  In  view  of  a  prob- 
able large  increase  in  the  customs  revenue,  the 
GoTemment  has  acceded  to  demands  for  larger 
local  expenditures.  The  increase  over  the  an- 
nual bnagets  presented  by  the  late  Government 
is  about  $2,000,000. 

The  amendments  made  by  Parliament  in  the 
tariff  law  during  the  session  of  1881  were  all 
in  the  direction  of  higher  and  more  extended 
protection. 

The  protective  tariff  has  not  resulted,  as  its 
o|^onent8  predicted,  in  perpetuating  the  con- 
dition of  depression  and  commercial  inactivity. 
On  the  contrary,  the  material  prosperity  of  Can- 
ada under  the  new  tariff  has  been  unexampled. 
Yet  the  most  intelligent  of  both  parties  under- 


stand that  the  development  of  trade  and  agri- 
culture was  not  caused  by  the  tariff.  The  tide 
was  just  turning  when  the  new  tariff  laws  went 
into  operation.  The  opening  up  of  fresh  agri- 
cultural area8,  the  abundance  of  the  crops,  and 
the  active  demand  in  Europe  for  the  produce, 
operated  as  in  the  United  States  to  bring  about 
and  to  sustain  the  upward  movement.  The 
high  tariff  went  into  force  in  March,  1879. 
Owing  to  the  general  prosperity,  the  totiU 
value  of  imports,  though  Jess,  whb  still  so  largo 
that  the  revenue  from  import  duties  was  con- 
siderably augmented.  The  exports  in  the  first 
year  of  the  tariff  exceeded  the  imports  for  the 
first  time  in  the  commercial  history  of  the  Do- 
minion. The  following  table  contains  the  re- 
turns of  the  exports  and  imports,  and  the  duty 
collected  for  a  series  of  years : 


TEAR  KTDINO  JUNK  80~ 

Total  •sports. 

Total  bnporta. 

Enterad  kr  ooarampllon. 

Doty. 

1S6S. 

157,567,888 

60,474,781 
78,578,490 
74,178,618 
82,689,668 
89,789,938 
89,851,988 
77,886,979 
80,966,485 
75,87^898 
79,888,667 
71,491,855 
87,911,458 

$78^469,644 

70,415,165 

74,814,889 

96,098,971 

111,480,687 

128,011,881 

188,218,583 

188,070,288 

98,210^ 

99^27,968 

98,081,787 

81.964,427 

86,489,747 

$71,965,806 

67,408,170 

71,287,608 

86,947,488 

107,709,116 

127,514,694 

127,404,160 

119,618,657 

94,788;218 

96,800,488 

91,199,577 

80.841,603 

71,782,849 

$8,819,481 

1889 

8,298,910 

18T0 

9,468,940 

1871 

11,648,666 

1878 

18,04&494 

1878 

18,017,780 

1874 

14,481,888 
1^861,888 
12,888,114 

1875 

1818 

1877 

12,618,461 

1878 

12,796^698 

1879 

12,989.541 

1880 

14,188,849 

Annnto 

$1,001,026,477 

$1,859,588,061                81.814.178.888         1 

$159,567,074 

^■•*'*""^*  ••••••• ...•• 

,  — , —  .,...,..-        1 

The  value  of  imports  for  the  fiscal  year  1881 
attained  the  sum  of  $105,880,724 ;  the  value  of 
the  imports  entered  for  home  oousumption  was 
$91,619,434.-  The  customs  taxes  collected 
amounted  to  $18,778,146.  The  total  exports, 
including,  as  in  the  above  table,  specie  and  for- 
eign merchandise,  were  $92,026,527.  There 
was  thus  an  excess  of  imports  over  exports  of 
$13,304,197,  and  an  increase  over  the  exports 
of  the  preceding  year  of  $4,115,069. 

Tb3  tariff  completely  fulfilled  the  design  of 
its  constructors  of  discriminating  against  the 
products  of  the  United  States,  and  in  favor  of 
the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain.  If  intended 
as  a  temporary  retaliatory  measure,  its  very 
success  must  greatly  increase  the  difficulty  of 
returning  to  reciprocity  with  the  United 
States.  Various  industries  have  been  created 
on  the  strength  of  the  exclusion  of  American 
goods,  and  are  already  in  extensive  operation. 
The  agitation  in  EngUnd  in  favor  of  protection 
and  reciprocity,  and  of  a  protective  league  be- 
tween the  mother-country  and  the  colonies,  for 
the  exclusion  of  the  products  of  all  other  na- 
tions, lends  vigor  to  tlie  new 'policy  in  Canada. 
The  farming  class  have  not  accepted  the  tariff 
with  entire  satisfaction.  They  are  pressing  in 
their  demand:)  to  have  the  agricultural  interests 
aided  and  protected  wherever  it  is  possible  to 
lay  an  import  duty,  and  even  to  have  the  excise 
duties  remitted  in  their  favor.  A  duty  upon 
wool  and  an  increase  in  the  grain  duties  are 
strongly  agitated.   For  beet-sugar  an  immunity 


from  the  excise  duty  for  eight  years  is  de- 
manded. The  tobacco-raisers  ask  for  an  im- 
port duty  on  tobacco,  and  a  removal  of  the 
excise  duty  on  their  product. 

Before  the  change  in  the  tariff  the  imports 
from  the  United  States  bad  for  several  years 
exceeded  those  from  Great  Britain.  In  the 
first  year  the  imports  from  the  United  King- 
dom increased  in  value,  while  those  firom  the 
United  States  fell  off  so  greatly  as  to  be 
$5,000,000  less  than  the  British  imports,  where- 
as the  year  before  they  had  been  $18,000,000 
greater,  and  had  exceeded  them  every  year 
since  1874.  In  1874-75  the  importations  into 
the  Dominion  were  from  Great  Britain,  $60,- 
000,000 ;  from  the  United  States,  $50,000,000 ; 
from  other  countries,  $8,000,000.  In  1875-76 
the  figures  were:  from  Great  Britain,  $40,- 
000,000 ;  from  the  United  States,  $46,000,000 ; 
from  other  countries,  $5,000,000.  In  1877-78 : 
from  Great  Britain,  $37,000,000;  the  United 
States,  $46,000,000;  other  countries,  $6,000,- 
000.  In  1878-79 :  Great  Britain,  $80,000,000 ; 
United  States,  $48,000,000;  other  countries, 
$5,000,000.  In  1879-'80:  Great  Britain, 
$34,000,000 ;  United  States,  $29,000,000 ;  other 
countries,  $7,000,000.  In  1878  the  value  of 
American  goods  which  were  entered  for  con- 
sumption was  $48,631,739,  on  which  duties 
were  paid  to  the  amount  of  $4,794,699,  or 
about  9}  per  cent.  In  1880  the  value  of  im- 
ports entered  for  consumption  from  the  United 
States  was  $29,346,948,  which  realized  $4,521,- 
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811  in  duties,  or  nearly  15^  per  cent.  The 
duties  collected  on  British  imports  in  1879 
amounted  to  $6,445,985  on  $37,481,180,  being 
less  than  17^  per  cent.  In  1880  the  goods  en- 
tered for  consumption  from  Great  Britain  de- 
creased to  $84,461,224,  but  the  duty  collected 
was  $6,737,997,  averaging  over  19\  per  cent. 
The  average  percentage  of  duty  on  the  values 
imported  was  in  1877  12*68  per  cent,  18*74  per 
cent  in  1878,  15*78  per  cent  in  1879,  and  in 
1880  16*34  per  cent.  The  duty  per  head  of 
population  in  1868  was  $2.62.  In  1879  the 
duties  collected  were  $3.10  per  capita;  in  1880 
they  were  $3.81  per  capita,  aod  in  1881  $4.82. 

The  exports  of  mining  products  decreased 
from  $8,187,722  in  1879  to  $2,981,618  in  1880; 
produce  of  fisheries  from  $7,072,208  to  $6,- 
668,847 ;  forest  products  were  exported  to  the 
amount  of  $17,666,693,  against  $18,797,259  in 
1879 ;  the  class  of  miscellaneous  articles  to  the 
amount  of  $759,196,  against  $450,997.  The 
exports  of  animals  and  animal  products  in- 
creased fi-om  $14,787,893  in  1879  to  $18,504,- 
000  in  1880 ;  those  of  agricultural  produce  from 
$25,970,887  to  $82,287,128.  The  total  exports 
of  products  of  the  soil  thus  increased  from  $40,- 
708,280  to  $50,791,128,  or  25  per  cent.  The 
Canadian  imports  of  manufactures  at  the  same 
time  increased  from  $81,964,427  in  1879,  to 
$85,489,747  in  1880.  The  exports  of  manu- 
factures were  $4,715,776  in  1878,  $8,228,761  in 
1879,  and  $4,484,211  in  1880,  showing  an  in- 
crease under  the  new  tariff  of  $1,255,450.  But 
of  this  increase  only  $542,886  represents  Cana- 
dian products,  and  these  mainly  partly  manu- 
factured articles.  The  duties  on  the  raw  ma- 
terials and  the  implements  of  manufacturers, 
and  the  increased  cost  of  production  owing  to 
the  higher  cost  of  living,  transportation,  etc., 
worked  by  the  tariff,  have  had  the  effect  of 
diminishing  the  exportation  of  many  of  the 
more  finished  articles  of  Canadian  manufacture. 
Thus  the  exports  of  agricultural  implements, 
carriages,  clothing,  cordage,  boots  and  shoes, 
spirits,  sewing-machines,  machinery,  woolens, 
oil-cake,  and  other  articles  fell  away,  and  some 
of  them  very  heavily.  The  ship-building  indus- 
try seems  to  have  suffered  most  from  the  tariff. 
The  tonnage  of  vessels  built  declined  from 
106,976  tons  in  1878  and  108,551  tons  in  1879  to 
68,756  tons  in  1880.  The  number  of  tons  regis- 
tered fell  off  from  100,089  in  1878  and  94,882 
in  1879,  to  64,962  in  1880.  The  value  of  ships 
sold  to  foreigners  decreased  from  $1,286,146 
in  1878,  to  $464,327  in  1880. 

The  imports  into  the  Canadian  Dominion 
and  Newfoundland  of  the  following  classes  of 
British  manufactures  are  valued  in  the  British 
trade  returns  for  the  first  year  of  the  new  tariff 
compared  with  the  preceding  year  as  foUows: 


The  exports  of  Canadian  products,  with  coin 
and  bullion  exports  added,  amounted  to  $78,- 
688,089  in  1880-'81,  as  compared  with  $74,- 
671,452  in  1879-'80,  $68,186,611  in  1878-79, 
and  $80,884,012  in  1872-78,  the  year  of  largest 
exportation.  The  classification  of  the  exports 
of  the  year  is  as  follows : 


CLASS  OF  KXP0RT8. 

nrodoeaof 
GuMla. 

PtodoMof 

odMT 
eonlrlM. 

TMidcspolk 

Produce  of  the  mine 
Prodaoe  of  fisberiei. 
Prodnoe  of  forosta. . . 
Aoimals    and  their 

prodnoe 

Agricult  prodnots.. 

Miinpfkcturee 

MlBcellADeooB 

$1,464,186 

6.46.\A()6 

84,774,744 

«1.007,Tll 

21,252,490 

8,089,266 

684,176 

$154,026 

28,988 

T72,281 

1,808,118 

10,058,628 

985/M90 

18^877 

$1,618,162 

6,494^9 

8^M7,025 

22.816l824 

81.906.118 

8,974,796 

770,068 

Total 

$78,688,068  |  $18,888,488 

$92,026^7 

BRITISH  EXPORTS  TO  CANADA. 


Wearing  apparel. 
Cotton  floods... . 

Hardware 

Woolens 

Wontoda 


1879. 


£890,890 
521,600 
110,780 
842,490 
88^,896 


1880. 


£918,964 
66^800 
150,004 
609,748 
447,847 


The  shipments  of  lumber  from  the  8t.  Law- 
rence show  a  material  decline  in  1880-^81  as 
compared  with  the  previous  yearns  exports. 
The  total  exports  of  sgnare  timber  from  Que- 
bec and  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  amounted  to 
837,086  tons,  against  484,108  tons  in  1879-'80, 
a  decline  of  over  22  per  cent.  The  decrease 
was  distributed  over  all  kinds  of  lumber,  but 
was  most  marked  in  the  export  of  white  pine. 
There  was  a  still  greater  decline  in  the  grain 
export  trade,  amounting  to  83*8  per  cent..  The 
grain-shipments  from  Montreal  fell  from  22,- 
194,054  to  14,671,808  bushels.  The  wheat  ex- 
port was  6,421,096  bushels,  against  9,239,701 
m  1880;  the  corn  export  8,884,078,  against 
7,803,979  bushels ;  peas  were  exported  to  the 
amount  of  8,111,588  bushels,  showing  a  slight 
gain;  oats  to  the  amount  of  1,211,221  bushels; 
barley,  133,659  bushels;  rye,  459,666  bushels. 
The  shipments  of  flour  were  618,114  barrels^ 

The  present  supply  of  beef  is  hardly  8n£Ei- 
cient  to  maintain  the  new  and  flourishing  meat- 
exporting  trade  in  the  dimensions  which  it  has 
attained.  Owing  to  this  outlet  for  the  surplus 
product,  the  price  of  beef  rose  in  Toronto  to 
sixteen  cents  a  pound,  and  exporters  in  1881 
experienced  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  car* 
casses.  The  supply  from  Canada  must,  there- 
fore, be  small  for  some  time  to  come,  and  may 
cease  unless  prices  remain  high  in  England. 

The  crops  of  grain  averaged  better  in  the 
Dominion  in  1881  than  in  the  United  States. 
The  opening  up  of  a  large  extent  of  new  coun- 
try in  the  last  few  years  has  provided  an  abun- 
dance of  work  for  the  whole  Canadian  popula- 
tion since  the  revival  of  business.  Wages  have 
risen  to  prices  which  even  attract  labor  from 
the  United  States.  The  lumber  industry  is  se- 
riously affected  by  the  dearth  of  laborers.  In 
Ontario  farmers  have  been  unable  to  find 
hands  at  $2.25  a  day.  On  the  new  railroads 
in  Newfoundland  $1.50  a  day  was  paid  to  la- 
borers. 

The  lobster-canning  industry  on  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  has  been  carried  on  but  four 
years;  yet  the  lobsters  have  been  consumed 
in  sudi  quantities  that  they  are  fast  giving  out. 
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Stringent  re'i^lations  have  been  pot  in  foroe  ance.     Steps  have  been  taken  for  a  vote  in 

to  preserve  tbem,  but  tbey  have  been  inefiPect-  some  of  the  cities  on  the  application  of  this 

aai  to  stay  the  falling  off.     These  limit  the  act.    The  act  was  passed  in  1878.    The  next 

fishing  season  to  eighty  days  in  the  year,  and  year  it  was  tested  in  the  courts,  and  declared  to 

prohibit  the  capture  of  lobsters  under  eight  be  unconstitntional  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 

inches  in  length.    The  product  of  the  lobster-  New  Brunswick.    The  Government  assumed 

fisheries  in  1880  was  2,000,000  cans.  the  case,  and  carried  it  into  the  Supreme  Court 

The  exports  of  coal  from  the  Nova  Scotia  of  Appeals  of  the  Dominion,  which  reversed  the 

mines  have  not  increased  in  the  last  three  years,  decision  and  declared  the  Canada  Temperance 

The  number  of  tons  exported  are  given  in  the  Act  to  have  been  within  the  constitutional 

trade  returns  as  185,448  in  1877-78,  134,017  powers  of  Parliament.    The  liquor  interest  did 

in  1878-79,  and  132,796  in  1879-*80.    The  ex-  not  let  it  rest  there,  but  carried  the  question 

porta  from  British  Columbia  for  the  same  years  before  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 

show  a  progressive  increase,  having  been  145«-  Council  of  Great  Britain,  which  tribunal  has 

642  tons  in  1877-78, 178,789  in  1878-79,  and  not  yet  passed  upon  the  case.    The  Dominion 

204,525  in  1879-'80.    The  prices  at  which  the  Government  have  not  taken  steps  to  defend 

British  Columbian  coal  is  exported  are  much  the  act  before  the  Privy  Council.    The  Scott 

higher  than  those  pud  for  the  Nova  Sootian  act  has  been  adopted  by  five  sixths  of  the  ooun- 

product,  the  value  of  the  exports  from  the  for-  ties  and  cities  of  Canada, 

mer  province  in  1879-^80  being  given  as  $700,-  The  military  spirit,  as  evinced  in  the  training 

142,  and  that  of  the  latter^s  exports  for  the  and  parading  of  militia  corps,  has  been  more 

year  as  $238,890.  rife  of  late  in  Canada  than  in  former  years. 

The  rate  of  interest  in  Canada  twenty  years  The  active  militia  of  the  Dominion  are  report- 
ago  ranged  all  the  way  from  10  to  20  per  cent  ed  as  87,576  men,  of  which  Ontario  has  16,801, 
per  annum.  Down  to  1876,  9  per  cent  was  Quebec  12,251,  New  Brunswick  2,690,  Nova 
always  procurable  on  mortgages.  In  1877  the  Scotia  8,946,  Manitoba  and  Northwest  Terri- 
nsual  rate  came  to  be  8 1^  or  8  per  cent.  In  the  tories  576,  British  Columbia  803,  and  Prince 
winter  of  1880-'81  the  demand  for  loans  on  Edward  leJand  712. 

first-class  property  grew  less,  and  money  at  the  The  report  of  the  Post-OflSce  Savings-Bank 

same  lime  more  plentiful,  so  that  the  prevail-  for  the  fiscal  year  1881  shows  a  great  growth 

ing  rate  sank  to  7  per  cent  and  even  lower,  in  the   popularity  of  the    institution.     The 

Banks  have  ceased  to  pay  interest  on  deposits,  deposits  were  $4,175,042,  being  nearly  double 

Good  township  or  county  loans  can  be  placed  those  of  any  previous  year,  while  the  with- 

at  6  per  cent,  and  the  5  per  cent  Dominion  drawals  were  $2,072,289,  but  little  above  the 

bonds  have  risen  above  par.  usual  amount.    At  the  close  of  the  year  there 

From  the  statistics  of  crime  for  the  year  were39,605  accounts  open,  representing$6,208,- 
1879  it  appears  that  the  convictions  for  crimes  226.77,  or  an  average  of  $156.75  per  account, 
against  the  person  were  3,084  in  Ontario,  be-  This  average  is  higher  than  it  has  ever  been  be- 
ing one  in  520  inhabitants  according  to  the  fore.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  was  $147.04 
census  of  1871;  1,070,  or  one  in  1,114  inhabit-  in  1872.  The  interest  paid  out  to  depositors 
ants,  in  Quebec ;  270  in  Nova  Scotia,  or  one  in  the  year  was  $184,904.81.  The  total  sum 
in  1,890;  and  260  in  New  Brunswick,  or  one  received  by  the  bank  since  its  establishment 
in  1,098.  The  larger  ratio  in  Ontario  is  owmg  in  1868  is  $27,097,124,  the  total  amount  with- 
to  the  greater  number  of  foreign-bom  inhabit-  drawn  $19,852,048,  and  the  sum  invested  at 
ants  in  that  province,  since  the  number  of  con-  depositors*  request  in  Dominion  stock,  $2,431,- 
victions  among  the  native-born  were  only  676,  900.  The  bank  continues  to  pay  4  per  cent 
tgainat  668  in  Quebec,  and  183  in  New  Bruns-  interest  on  deposits,  while  many  of  the  loan 
wick.  Of  10  persons  tried  for  murder  in  On-  societies  have  reduced  their  rate  to  8  per  cent, 
tario  4  were  acquitted,  while  out  of  18  persons  This  fact,  and  the  increased  prosperity  of  the 
brought  to  trial  in  Qaebec  16  were  acquitted,  people,  account  for  the  increase  in  the  bank's 
The  convictions  for  crimes  of  persons  reported  business. 

as  well-educated  in  the  Dominion  were  not  The  extent  of  the  emigration  to  the  dnited 

more  than  one  seventh  as  numerous  as  among  States  has  been  the  subject  of  many  questions 

the  class  of  the  totally  illiterate.     Out  of  2,590  and  comments.    The  accuracy  of  the  returns 

criminals  convicted   of   the    graver    offenses  of  immigration  made  by  the  United  States 

against  the  person  and  against  property,  1,106  customs  officers,  especially  at  Port  Huron,  a<( 

were  married,  42  widowed,  and  1,452  single,  indicating  the  actual  extent  of  the  settlement 

Out  of  1,670  convicts,  902  were  set  down  as  of  Canadians  in  the  United  States,  has  been 

moderate^  drinkers  and  768  as  intemperate.  doubted,  perhaps  not  without  reason.    The 

-    The  prohibition  movement  in  Canada  is  gain-  Canadian  Government  instituted  an  investiga- 

ing  in  force  annually,  and  there  are  signs  of  a  tion  into  the  movement.    The  officers  of  the 

strong  and  wide-spread  agitation  in  immediate  railroad  companies  were  questioned  regarding 

prospect.    The  Scott  Permissive  Act  has  been  the  number  of  tickets  solo,  which,  though  af- 

adopted  in  a  number  of  counties,  and  the  re-  fording  results  more  agreeable  to  their  wishes, 

suits  attained  are  prompting  others  to  take  ad-  was  a  still  less  reliable  statistictd  method.    The 

vantage  of  it  for  the  suppression  of  intemper-  census  returns  did  not  afford  the  data  for  solv- 
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ing  the  problem,  owing  to  the  oastom  of  enu- 
merating the  de  jure  citizens  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  whence  the  migration  has  been 
strongest,  although  thej  may  be  residing  out 
of  the  country.  A  pamphlet  bj  Mr.  Lowe, 
published  by  the  Government,  attempts  to 
show  that  the  counter-movement  of  migration 
from  the  United  States  into  Canada  was  about 
90,000  greater  in  number  in  the  decade  1871-81 
than  in  the  previous  decade.  The  United 
States  returns  of  immigration  from  Canada 
since  1878  are  as  follows : 

nsCAL  YKJLR.  Nombir  of  iauDlfraati. 

1S78 87,871 

1874.. 82,960 

1675 24,061 

1876 22,471 

1677 22,116 

1878 26,568 

1879 81,268 

1880 99,706 

1881 118,664 

The  dejure  method  of  enumeration  pursued 
in  Qnebeo  affects  the  relative  representation  of 
the  provinces.  According  to  the  British  North 
America  act,  Quebec  shall  be  represented  in 
the  Dominion  Parliament  by  65  members,  and 
the  other  provinces  by  numbers  which  bear 
the  same  ratio  to  their  popalation  as  that 
number  to  the  population  of  Quebec.  The 
representation  of  the  different  provinces,  as 
determined  by  the  census,  will  be  as  follows : 
Quebec,  66 ;  Ontario,  92 ;  New  Brunswick,  16 ; 
Nova  Scotia,  21;  Prince  Edward  Island,  6; 
Manitoba,  4;  British  Columbia,  6.    As  com- 

Eared  with  the  last  apportionment,  Ontario 
as  gained  four  members,  while  the  remaining 
provinces  have  the  same  namber  of  represent- 
atives. If  the  same  rate  of  increase  prevailed 
in  Quebec  which  took  place  between  1861  and 
1871,  the  other  provinces  would  have  nine  more 
members  than  the  present  census  gives  them. 

According  to  the  census  returns,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  several  provinces,  as  compared  with 
the  census  made  at  each  preceding  decade 
since  confederation,  is  as  follows : 


the  whole  Dominion,  18*02.  The  average  rate 
of  growth  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  was  18*56, 
while  that  of  the  New  England  States  was 
only  10*80.  Ontario's  increase  was  at  nearly 
the  same  rate  as  that  of  Indiana  and  Ohio. 

The  population  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Do- 
minion, compared  with  the  previous  enumera- 
tions, and  the  increase  during  the  last  decade, 
are  as  follows : 


ciTir. 


MoDtreal 

Toronto 

Quebec 

Uallfiix 

Bt.  John,  N.  B. 

Hamilton 

Ottawa 

London  

Kingston 


1S«1. 

1871. 

1881. 

90,828 

107,225 

140,682 

44,821 

66.092 

66,446 

6U,990 

59,699 

62.447 

26,U26 

29,682 

86,102 

27,817 

26.806 

26,128 

19,096 

26,716 

86.966 

14,669 

21.646 

27,417 

nfi'6 

16,8i6 

19,768 

13,748 

12,407 

14,098 

88,457 
80358 
2,748 
6,250 
•2,677 
9,240 
6,672 
8,987 
1,686 


PROVINCL 


Ontario 

Quebec 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Bninawlck 

Prince  Edward  Island. 

Manitoba 

Britlah  Colombi* 

Territorlea 


18«1. 

isn. 

1,896,091 

1,620,861 

Ult,566 

1,191.616 

880,867 

8S7,800 

262,047 

285,694 

80,857 

94,021 

12,228 

88,586 

60,500 

1881. 

1,918,460 

1,858,469 

440,586 

821,129 

107,7S1 

49,509 

60,000 

100,000 


In  this  enumeration  the  population  of  the 
Territories  and  unorganized  districts  is  merely 
estimated. 

The  total  population  of  the  Dominion  is 
4,850,933,  an  increase  upon  the  census  of  1871 
of  664,337,  the  total  population  then  having 
heen  8,786,696.  The  percentage  of  increase 
of  population  daring  the  decade  for  each  prov- 
ince and  for  the  whole  Dominion  was  as  fol- 
lows: Ontario,  18*05  per  cent;  Quehec,  14'01 ; 
Nova  Scotia,  13*61 ;  New  Brunswick,  12*44 ; 
Prince  Edward  Island,  14*68 ;  Manitoba,  28*90; 
British  Columbia,  76*66;    Territories,  65*26; 


Toronto,  with  its  suburbs,  has  a  population 
of  about  100,000,  showing  a  higher  rate  of  in- 
crease than  any  of  the  older  cities  of  the  United 
States  or  Canada,  except  Brooklyn.  Of  the 
smaller  towns,  Levis,  in  Quebec  Province,  has 
fallen  off  in  popalation  from  11,810  to  7,697; 
Three  Rivers  has  grown  from  8,414  to  9,296 ; 
Sherbrooke  City  from  4,432  to  7,227;  the 
newly  incorporated  Hull  City  contains  6,668 
inhabitants ;  Sorel  contains  5,792,  showing  a 
small  increase;  and  St.  Hyacinthe  has  increased 
from  8,746  to  5,821.  In  the  Province  of  Onta- 
rio, Guelph  City  has  increased  from  6,878  to 
9,890;  St.  Catharines  from  7,864  to  9,642; 
Brantford  City  from  8,107  to  9,626;  Belle viUe 
City  from  7,805  to  9,516;  St.  Thomas  City 
from  2,197  to  8,870;  Stratford  from  4,818  to 
8,240 ;  Chatham  from  5,878  to  7,881 ;  Brock- 
ville  from  5,102  to  7,608;  Peterborough  from 
2.298  to  6,815 ;  Windsor  from  4,258  to  6,567. 
Woodstock  contains  5,878  inhabitants;  Gait, 
5,189;  Lindsay,  5,081. 

A  steamboat  accident  occurred  on  the  Thames 
River,  at  London,  Ontario,  May  24th,  by  which 
nearly  200  lives  were  lost.  An  excursion-boat, 
named  the  Victoria,  when  returning  to  the  city 
with  nearly  600  passengers  on  boanl,  suddenly 
collapsed  from  the  excessive  load.  The  boat 
was  weighted  down  by  about  half  as  many 
more  passengers  than  it  was  allowed  by  law 
to  carry,  and  water  was  flowing  into  the  hold. 
A  lurch  to  one  side  caused  the  slight  stanch- 
ions supporting  the  upper  deck  to  break,  and 
the  structure,  with  the  superincumbent  mass 
of  people,  sank  upon  those  below.  At  the  same 
time  the  vessel  sank  over  upon  its  side,  and  the 
entire  hull  crashed  together.  It  is  probable 
that  the  boiler  was  insecurely  fastened,  and 
carried  the  boat  over  by  slipping  from  its  seat. 
The  water  was  not  very  deep,  but  the  passen- 
gers were  plunged  into  the  river  upon  one 
another,  many  injured  by  the  falling  timbers, 
and  many  more  crushed  under  the  wreck.  The 
catastrophe  served  as  a  warning,  which  aroused 
the  officials  charged  with  the  inspection  of  ex- 
cursion-boats in  the  United  States  as  well  as 
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In  Canada  to  the  more  oarefal  discharge  of  tween  the  rales  of  law  and  equity  is  abolished, 

their  duties.  and  where  they  differ  the  rales  of  equity  are  to 

One  of  the  periodical  conflagrations  to  which  guide  the  court.  Proceedings  in  chancery  by 
the  wooden-bailt  city  of  Quebec  is  liable  oc-  a  bill  or  information  give  place  to  the  common- 
ourred  June  8th,  destroying  a  great  part  of  the  law  writ.  Technical  pleading  is  done  away 
suburb  of  St.  John.  Nearly  700  buildings  were  with,  and  a  plain  statement  in  ordinary  Ian- 
destroyed,  among  them  the  tine  church  of  8t.  guage  is  sufficient. 

John.     The  pecuniary  damage  amounted  to  The  total  expenditures  of  Ontario  in  1880 

nearly  $2,000,000.      The  burned  houses  were  amounted  to  $2,243,663,  of  which  $178,732 

the  homes  of  some  9,000  people.  went  for  the  expenses  of  the  civil  government, 

The  Ontario  Parliament  closed  its  session  $111,585  for  legislative  expenses,  $265,070  for 
March  ith.  Several  rdlway  projects  were  the  administration  of  Justice,  $505,104  for  edu- 
chartered  and  subsidies  granted,  the  chief  of  cation,  $505,698  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
the  railway  bills  being  the  one  providing  for  institutions,  $141,361  for  public  works,  $62,982 
the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  line.  The  principal  act  for  immigration,  $107,282  for  agriculture,  arts, 
of  general  legislation  was  an  act  consohdating  and  literary  institutions,  $72,882  for  hospitals 
the  superior  courts  of  law  and  equity,  and  es-  and  charities,  $91,293  for  miscellaneous  ex- 
tablishing  a  uniform  system  of  pleading  and  penses,  $26,875  for  public  works,  $96,889  for 
practice.  Important  amendments  were  made  colonization  roads,  $59,046  for  crown  lands, 
m  the  license,  municipal,  and  education  laws,  and  $84,558  refunded.  The  revenue  for  1880 
An  act  was  passed  to  secure  better  protection  was  $2,451,985.  It  was  made  up  principally 
of  employes  and  the  public  against  railroad  ac-  by  a  subsidy  of  $1,116,872 ;  a  specinc  grant  of 
oidents,  and  one  to  prevent  the  deterioration  $80,000;  interest  on  special  funds,  $136,696; 
of  rivers  and  streams  through  negligence  in  crown-lands  revenue,  $616,311 ;  revenue  from 
lumbering  operations.  The  Liberal  majority  public  institutions,  $63,982;  from  education, 
in  the  Assembly  continued  unbroken.  The  $44,284;  interest  on  investments,  $101,812; 
railway  subsidies  granted,  it  is  expected,  will  licenses,  $91,207;  law-stamps,  $66,984.  The 
speedily  return  to  the  Treasury  in  the  form  of  assets  of  the  province,  consisting  of  invest- 
increased  revenue  from  crown  lands  and  tim-  ments,  trust-funds  held  by  the  Dominion,  de- 
hor, resulting  from  the  opening  up  of  the  coun-  posits  in  bank,  etc.,  amounted  to  $5,040,487, 
try  north  of  the  (Georgian  Bay  by  the  Sault  the  liabilities  to  $820,398,  leaving  a  surplus 
Railway.  A  feeling  was  evinced  against  the  over  and  above  all  indebtedness  of  $4,220,088. 
sabaidizing  of  further  routes  by  the  province.  The  estimated  expenditures  for  1881  were 
unless  they  promise  advantages  of  the  same  ex-  $2,084,823  for  current  expenses,  $228,691  for 
oeptional  character.  Resolutions  were  passed  public  works  cliarged  to  capital  account, 
in  condemnation  of  the  Dominion  Government  and  $45,677  for  other  purposes  ;  together, 
for  its  tardiness  in  adjusting  the  northern  and  $2,809,191.  The  estimate  of  receipts  was 
western  boundaries  of  the  province,  in  accord-  $2,400,169. 

anoe  with  the  award  which  was  made  in  1878.  An  inquiry  as  to  the  aggregate  indebtedness 

An  act  was  passed  to  give  increased  efficiency  of  municipalities  in  Ontario  shows  that  it  is 

to  mutual  insurance  companies  of  the  province,  altogether  about  $22,000,000.     The  principal 

The  act  to  preserve  the  public  interest  in '  objects  for  which  the  loans  were  raised  were 

streams  was  disallowed  on  a  petition  to  the  railway  aid,  which  took  about  $8,400,000  of 

Qoveraor-General  in  Council,  the  reasons  given  the  proceeds  of  the  loans ;    water- works  and 

being  that  it  contravened  a  decision  of  a  court  protection  against  fire,  on  which  over  $4,760,- 

of  competent  inrisdiction  by  affirming  a  public  000  were  expended ;  drainase  and  sewerage, 

right  where  the  court  denied  that  there  was  $2,000,000:    roads  and  bri^s,  $1,800,000; 

<me,  that  it  took  away  proprietary  rights  with-  school-buildings,    about    $1,500,000 ;    public 

out  providing  for  compensation  to  the  owner,  buildings,  $1,000,000 ;    aid  to  manufacturers, 

and  that  it  was  retroactive  in  its  operation.  $200,000.    The  municipal  taxes  for  the  year 

The  Governor-Qeneral  in  Council  is  empow-  1879  aggregated  $7,872,461,  being  at  a  rate 

ered,  under  the  British  North  America  act,  to  somewhat  less  than  one  cent  on  the  dollar,  the 

disallow  provincial  laws,  not  only  because  they  assessed  valuation  of  the  province  amounting 

are  ultra  tirei^  but  if  they  are  deemed  an  abuse  to  $787,000,000  on  a  basis  which  would  make 

of  the  legislative  power  within  the  sphere  of  the  actual  value  of  all  property  about  $1,200,- 

provinoial  legislation.   The  disallowed  act  pro-  000,000.    The  municipal  expenditures  of  the 

vided  that  all  persons  might  use  slides,  dams,  province  aggregated  in  1879  $U,137J47,  of 

gates,   booms,  and  works  of  excavation  for  which  $2,630,958  went  for  schools,  $1,189,143 

floating  timber,  upon  the  payment  of  a  reason-  for  roads,  bridges,  and  sidewalks,  and  $651,967 

able  toll  to  the  owners  of  the  improvemenU.  for  the  administration  of  justice.    Municipd 

The  Judicature  Act  was  drawn  up  on  the  administration  cost  $993,861. 

model  of  the  act  for  the  same  purpose  passed  The  Province  of  Quebec  is  embarrassed  by  a 

seven  years  before  by  the  British  Parliament,  debt  of  about  $17,000,000,  the  interest  and 

The  Courts  of  Chancery  and  Common  Pleas  sinking  fund  for  which  absorb  about  $1,000,000 

and  the  Qneen^s  Bench  were  consolidated  into  of  the  provincial  revenues  each  year.    No  less 

a  High  Court  of  Justice.    The  distinction  be-  than  $12,000,000  represent  the  cost  of  the 
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North  Shore  Railway,  which  nnder  govern-  inces,  is  also  found  everywhere  thronghont  the 

meat  management  yields  bat  $70,000  a  year,  region  of  abaadant  rain-fall,  beiag  particalarly 

It  is  proposed  to  sell  the  road  to  the  Oanada  fine  and  large  in  the  Charlotte  Islands.    The 

Pacific  syndicate,  who,  it  is  estimated,  could  other  most  important  tree  of  the  province  is 

earn  from  it  as  a  branch  of  the  Pacific  Railway  the  red  cedar,  which  grows  there  to  a  prodi- 

as  mach  &s  $500,000  a  year,  and  woald  be  will-  gioas  size.    From  Puget  Sound  about  150,000,- 

ing  to  pay  for  the  property  $8,000,000.  000  feet  of  timber  a  year  are  shipped  to  Cali- 

A  special  session  of  the  Manitoba  Legislature,  fomia,  25,000,000  feet  are  sent  to  foreign  conn- 
called  to  take  action  on  the  bouadary  extension  tries,  and  25,000,000  feet  used  at  home, 
as  soon  as  the  Domioion  Parliament  should  pass  In  presenting  the  budget  to  the  Columbia 
a  law  on  the  subject,  opened  March  dd.  Mani-  Legislature,  Mr.  Beaver  complained  that  the 
toba,  when  it  was  created  a  province  of  the  Dominion  would  not  assist  the  province  by  leg- 
Dominion,  was  allowed  tbe  sum  of  $551,447  as  islation  to  collect  from  the  Chinese  some  oon- 
an  offset  to  the  debts  of  the  other  provinces  tribution  to  the  taxes.  The  Indians  and  the 
assumed  by  the  Dominion.  The  expensive  sys-  Chinese  escape  taxation  altogether,  and  pay 
tern  of  government  set  up  brought  the  ^^  Prairie  nothing  for  the  6a]>port  of  the  provincial  gov- 
Province  '*  into  fioancial  straito.  The  govern-  emraent,  but  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the 
ment  was  sabsequently  simplified  by  the  abo-  Dominion  Government  the  duties  on  the  im- 
lition  of  the  Upper  Legislative  Chamber  and  the  ported  and  excise  articles  which  they  con- 
reduction  of  the  number  of  salaried  ministers,  sume. 

Nevertheless,  the  capital  in  the  hands  of  the  The  revenue  of  Newfoundland  for  1880  was 
Dominion  Government,  which  allowed  five  per  $928,565,  a  decrease  of  over  $60,000  as  corn- 
cent  per  annum  interest,  has  been  consumed  pared  with  1879.  This  decrease  was  owing  to 
to  meet  current  expenses,  until  there  only  re-  smaller  importations  of  molasses,  sugar,  spirits, 
mains  of  it  the  sum  of  $248,060.  There  were  wines,  and  tobacco.  There  is  a  fioating  debt 
withdrawn  from  the  fund  in  tiiis  way  $158,486  of  $77,825.  The  estimated  requirements  for 
between  1872  and  1875,  and  in  1880  the  addi-  1881  were  $989,860.  The  total  expenditures 
tlonal  sum  of  $100,000  was  taken  to  supply  a  were  $1,106,490.  The  consolidated  and  deben- 
deficit.  Tbe  annual  subsidies  from  the  Domin-  ture  debt  of  the  province  on  January  1,  1881, 
ion  Treasury  amount  to  about  $100,000,  being  amounted  to  $1,450,990 ;  but  in  the  early  part 
made  up  of  the  annual  interest  on  the  remain-  of  the  year  $100,000  of  this  was  discharged, 
der  of  the  iodenmity  fund,  $12,153,  a  specific  The  ship-building  of  1880  was  182  vessels,  of 
grant  of  $80,000,  and  80  cents  per  bead  of  the  4,998  tons ;  the  total  shipping  owned  in  the 
population.  The  revenue  collected  by  the  colony  is  1,880  vessels,  of  86,561  tons.  The 
province  from  taxation  does  not  exceed  $15,-  imports  for  the  year  1880  were  $6,966,248  in 
000.  The  total  amount  available  for  the  cur-  value,  or  $88.88  per  capita;  the  exports,  $6,784,- 
rent  provincial  expeoses  is  therefore  only  about  888,  or  $87.88  per  capita. 
$115,000  a  year.  The  expenses  amounted  in  DUFAURE,  Jules  Armand  Staniblas, 
1880  to  $181,829,  and  in  1881  were  expected  French  ex-Minister,  died  at  Paris,  June  27tb, 
to  be  as  great^  or  somewhat  greater,  on  account  aged  eighty-three  years.  Dufaure  was  the  last 
of  the  extension  of  territory.  survivor  of  the  illustrious  group  of  statesmen 

The  agricultural  capabilities  of  British  Co-  who  came  to  the  front  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
lumbia  are  of  an  inferior  order,  but  its  mineral  Philippe.  Free  from  vanity  and  ambitious  in- 
resources  are  probably  very  rich,  and  its  tim-  trigue,  he  was  one  of  the  most  trusted  and 
ber  undoubtedly  of  great  value.  Professor  G.  esteemed  of  French  politicians,  and  in  every  p6- 
Dawson,  of  the  Geologicd  Survey,  states  that  litical  crisis  for  the  last  forty  years  he  exer- 
110,000,000  acres,  two  thirds  of  the  total  area  cised  a  quiet  infiuence  not  inferior  to  that  of 
of  the  province,  including  Vancouver  and  Char-  the  more  conspicuous  actors.  Less  of  a  theorist 
lotte  Islands,  are  covered  with  timber.  The  than  the  other  statesmen  of  his  school,  which 
most  vduable  wood  is  the  Douglas  fir  or  Ore-  formed  its  ideas  on  the  model  of  English  con- 
gou pine.  This  esteemed  commercial  tree  is  stitutionalism,  he  understood  better  the  capa- 
fouod  throughout  Vancouver  Island,  adjacent  bilities  and  tendencies  of  France,  and  he  did 
to  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude,  from  the  coast  more  than  the  others  by  his  efforts  as  a  prao- 
to  and  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  tical  politician  and  by  his  own  example  to  im- 
Mountains;  near  and  about  Fort  George;  plant  constitutional  principles  in  France,  and 
northeastward  as  far  as  McLeod^sLake,  at  Jacla  to  lay  the  foundations  for  tbe  secure  establish- 
Lake,  at  Babine  Lake,  and  in  many  other  lo-  ment  of  the  republic.  Dufaure  was  bom  De- 
oalities.  This  tree  frequently  exceeds  8  feet  in  cember  4,  1798,  at  Saigon,  in  the  department 
diameter  above  the  ground,  and  grows  to  a  of  the  Charente-Inf^rieure.  He  immediately 
height  of  from  200  to  800  feet,  forming  great  took  a  high  position  at  the  bar  upon  complet- 
and  dark  forests.  Masts  for  export  are  hewed  ing  his  legal  studies  at  Paris.  He  entered  poKt- 
octagonally  from  20  to  82  inches  diameter,  and  ic^  life  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
60  to  120  feet  long.  Yards  are  hewed  of  12  to  Philippe,  being  elected  deputy  in  1834  for 
24  inches  diameter,  and  50  to  102  feet  long.  Nantes,  which  city  returned  him  resularly, 

The  Western  hemlock,  which  grows  much  except  during  the  empire,  from  which  he  held 

larger  than  the  hemlock  of  ^e  Eastern  prov*  aloof,  until  1878.    He  was  appointed  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  OounoU  of  State  in  1886,  but  resigned  popular  admiration.  He  never  courted  it,  nor 
in  the  following  year  and  became  one  of  the  planned  combinations  to  secure  his  own  ad- 
most  active  of  the  Opposition  members.  In  vanoement,  nor  connived  in  any  of  the  acts  of 
May,  1839,  he  entered  the  Passy-Villemain  illegality  or  usurpation  which  have  marked  the 
Cabinet  as  Minister  of  Public  Works.  The  course  of  French  history  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
Thiers  Cabinet  succeeded,  the  following  year,  tury.  He  was  the  obstinate  defender  of  the 
which  was  followed  by  that  of  Guizot,  in  which  principle  of  legality  at  every  juncture,  but  re- 
Dafanre  refused  a  place,  and  joined  the  Oppo-  fused  nis  services  to  no  government  so  long  as 
sition,  aJthough  most  of  his  colleagues  remained  it  kept  within  the  strict  limits  of  what  he  con- 
in  office.  He  opposed  the  fortification  of  Paris  sidered  constitutional  action.  Always  follow- 
and  the  compact  with  England  regarding  the  ing  patriotic  aims  with  single-minded  purpose, 
right  of  search,  over  which  was  raised  a  cry  he  was  a  shrewd  and  crafty  political  tactician, 
against  '*  perfidious  Albion.*'  He  spoke  in  As  an  orator,  in  the  tribune  or  at  the  bar,  he 
favor  of  tne  expropriation  law,  and  in  1842  was  remarkably  dear  and  forcible  in  his  state- 
advooated  the  railway  law.  He  became  the  menta,  and  was  counted  one  of  the  most  effect- 
leader  of  the  famous  ^*  third  party,"  which  ive  speakers,  although  his  delivery  was  not 
many  of  the  chief  liberals  joined.  After  the  attractive,  and  his  speeches  were  devoid  of  wit 
Revolution  of  February  Dufaure  declared  him-  or  passion,  but  did  not  lack  biting  sarcasms  on 
self  in  favor  of  the  republic,  and  took  part  in  occasion.  As  a  minister  in  the  various  depart- 
the  Constituent  Assembly  as  one  of  the  leaders  ments  which  he  filled  he  displayed  the  highest 
of  the  Moderate  Democracy.  Cavaignao  called  order  of  practical  ability  and  judgment.  The 
him  to  his  Cabinet,  October  18,  1848,  as  Min-  French  railway  system  was  developed  accord- 
ister  of  the  Interior,  and  he  had  the  direction  ing  to  his  plans.  Throughout  his  public  life, 
of  the  official  preparations  for  the  election  of  a  even  to  the  day  of  his  death  in  extreme  old 

5 resident  of  the  republic.   He  favored  the  can-  age,  Dnfaure's  counsels  had  more  weight  in 

idature  of  Cavugnac  as  being  **  a  man  and  not  critical  junctures  of  public  affairs  than  those 

an  empty  name.''    On  December  20th  he  re-  of  almost  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and  more 

signed  from  the  ministry  and  resumed  his  seat  than  one  grave  national  duaster  was  averted 

in  the  Constituent  and  in  the  Legislative  As-  through  his  wisdom. 

sembly.  On  June  2,  1849,  Louis  Napoleon  DYNAMITE  MANUFACTURE.  The 
offered  him  the  portfolio  of  the  Interior  again,  French  Academy  of  Sciences  has  recently 
which  he  accepted  from  patriotic  motives,  awarded  a  prize  of  twenty-five  hundred  francs 
without  ceasing  to  denounce  the  National  to  Messrs.  Boutmy  and  Foucher  for  introduc- 
Ouarda  and  the  political  meetings.  He  was  ing  new  modes  of  producing  nitro-glycerine  in 
dismiased  October  81st,  and  took  his  stand  as  quantity,  by  means  of  which  the  manufacture 
one  of  the  most  vigorous  opponents  of  the  of  dynamite  has  been  rendered  much  safer  than 
personal  politica  of  Louis  Napoleon,  of  the  heretofore.  The  old  method,  in  which  fuming 
revision  of  the  Constitution,  and  of  illegal  nitric  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  that  substance  and 
re-eleotion  of  the  President.  After  the  coup  sulphuric  acid,  was  made  to  act  on  glycerine, 
i^^t  he  resumed  practice  at  the  Paris  bar.  and  the  mass  was  suddenly  immersed  in  water, 
After  the  German  War  and  the  fall  of  the  sec-  often  resulted  in  the  production  of  enough  heat 
end  empire  he  was  again  elected  a  deputy  from  to  decompose  a  part  of  the  nitro-glycerine  and 
the  department  of  Charente-Inf6rieure,  and  occasion  a  violent  explosion  in  spite  of  the 
was  chosen  Minister  of  Justice  under  Thiers,  best  refrigerating  processes  that  could  be  em- 
and  then  became  Vice-President  of  the  Conn-  ployed.  Hie  principle  of  the  new  process,  fc»r 
oil.  On  May  19, 18T8,  he  resigned  office,  and  which  the  prize  has  been  conferred,  consists  in 
took  a  stand  as  leader  of  the  Left  Center  ageunst  obviating  the  greater  part  of  the  heat  by  first 
prolonffine  the  extraordinary  powers  intrusted  engaging  the  glycerine  in  a  combination  with 
to  MaoMabon,  and  in  favor  of  the  adoption  as  sulphuric  acid,  which  forms  a  snipho-glycerio 
a  whole  of  the  constitutional  laws.  He  entered  acid,  and  then  destroying  this  compound  slowly, 
the  Buffet  Cabinet  as  Minister  of  Justice,  and  by  means  of  nitric  acid.  Two  liquors  are  pre- 
throuffh  this  impolitic  step  lost  his  election  as  pared  in  advance — a  sulpho-glyceric  and  a  sul- 
oandidate  for  the  Senate  in  January,  1876.  He  pho -nitric  liquor,  the  latter  with  equal  weights 
was  then  elected  a  deputy,  and  on  March  9th  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids.  These  disengage 
was  chosen  President  of  the  Council.  He  en-  a  considerable  amount  of  heat;  they  are  al- 
tered the  Senate  after  the  death  of  Casimir  lowed  to  cool,  and  are  then  combined  in  such 
Perier.  Dufaure  by  his  shrewd  and  deter-  proportions  that  the  reaction  takes  place  slow- 
mined  oourae  contributed  materially  to  the  fall  ly.  In  the  old  method  the  nitro-glycerine  is 
of  MacMahon  and  the  election  of  Gr6vy  to  the  separated  almost  instantaneously,  and  rises  in 
presidency.  Dufaure  was  a  minister  in  seven  part  to  the  surface,  rendering  washing  difficult ; 
different  cabinets  and  under  five  different  in  the  new  method  it  forms  in  about  twenty 
mlers.  He  never  enjoyed  any  great  measure  hours,  with  a  regularity  which  prevents  dan- 
of  popularity.  He  was  too  often  in  the  Oppo-  ger,  and  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  so 
sitioQ  and  too  rigid  in  his  principles  to  win  that  it  can  be  washed  rapidly. 
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EARTH-WORMS.  The  important  part 
played  by  earth-woriDB  in  the  formatioii  of 
vegetable  mold  has  been  made  the  sableot  of  a 
special  memoir  bj  Charles  Darwin.  These  ar- 
ticulates are  distribated  all  over  the  world, 
being  foand  in  the  loneliest  islands  of  the  sea, 
even  in  Eerguelen  Land.  There  are  bat  few 
genera  of  earth-worms,  and  they  closely  resem- 
ble each  other.  Lumbricut  is  the  name  of  the 
best-known  genus.  The  species  have  not  been 
aocnrately  distinguished  and  numbered;  but 
only  a  part  of  them  bring  up  earth  in  the  form 
of  castings,  and  are  engaged  in  making  tillable 
soil.  They  appear  to  be  found  wherever  there 
is  moist  earth  containing  vegetable  matter,  but 
seem  to  abound  most  where  the  ground  is  loose 
and  well  charged  with  humus.  Dryness  is  unfa- 
vorable and  even  fatal  to  them ;  but,  although 

they  are  terrestrial  ani- 
mals, they  have  been 
found  by  M.  Perrier  (^ 
be  capable  of  living  for 
a  considerable  time  un- 
der water.  During  the 
summer,  when  the 
ground  is  dry,  and  dur- 
ing the  winter,  when  it  is 
frozen,  they  penetrate 
to  a  considerable  depth 
in  the  earth  and  cease 
to  work.  They  are  noc- 
turnal in  their  habits, 
and  may  often  be  seen 
at  night  crawling  over 
the  ground,  more  often 
CaicSferauf  gUnd..   nioving  their  heads  and 

bodies  around  while 
their  tails  are  still  in- 
serted in  their  burrows. 
Only  sickly  worms, 
such  as  are  afflicted  by 
the  parasitic  larva  of 
a  fly,  as  a  rule  travel 
in  the  day-time;  and 
those  which  are  seen 
dead  on  the  ground 
after  heavy  rains  are 
supposed  to  have  been 
creatures  afflicted  in 
some  way  that  have 
died  of  weakness  rath- 
er than  by  drowning. 

The  body  of  a  large 

worm  consists  of  one  or 

Quarterly  two    hundred    almost 
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rtei,  pL  Yii). 


82?l™''.""Iof  ^'n'otSl  cyMiidrical  rings  or  ee,^ 
11).  ments,  each  nirnished 

with  minute  bristles, 
and  is  endowed  with  a  well-developed  muscu- 
lar  system.  The  mouth  is  provided  with  a  little 
projection  or  lip,  capable  of  taking  hold  of 


things,  and  of  sucking.  Internally,  a  strong 
pharynx,  corresponding,  according  to  Perrier, 
with  the  protrusile  trunk  or  proboscis  of  other 
annelids,  and  which  is  pushed  forward  when 
the  animal  eats,  is  situated  behind  the  month. 
The  pharynx  leads  into  the  oesophagus,  on  each 
side  of  the  lower  part  of  which  are  Uiree  pairs 
of  large  glands,  which  secrete  a  surprising 
amount  of  carbonate  of  lime.  They  are  unlike 
anything  that  is  known  in  any  other  animal, 
and  their  use  is  largely  a  matter  of  speculation. 
They  are  probably  partly  excretions  of  the  ex- 
cess of  lime  contained  in  the  leaves  which  the 
animal  eats,  and  may  otherwise  aid  digestion 
by  affording  a  neutralidng  agent  against  the 
acids  of  its  food.  In  most  of  the  species  the 
oesophagus  is  enlarged  into  a  cup  in  front  of 
the  gizzard.  The  latter  organ  is  lined  with  a 
smooth,  thick,  chitinous  membrane,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  weak  longitudinal  but  powerful 
transverse  muscles.  Grains  of  sand  and  small 
stones,  from  one  twentieth  to  a  little  more  than 
one  tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  may  be  found 
in  the  gizzard  and  intestines,  and  are  supposed 
to  serve,  like  millstones,  to  triturate  the  food. 
The  gizzard  opens  into  the  intestine,  which 
presents  a  peculiar  remarkable  longitudinal 
involution  of  the  walls,  by  which  an  extensive 
absorbent  surface  is  gained.  The  circulatory 
system  is  well  developed.  Breathing  is  per- 
formed through  the  sJcin,  without  special  re- 
spiratory organs.  The  nervous  system  is  fairly 
developed,  with  two  almost  confluent  cerebral 
ganglia  situated  near  the  anterior  end. 

Worms  have  no  eyes,  and  are  measurably 
indififerent  to  light;  }et  they  can  distioguid 
night  from  day,  and  are  quickly  afl^ected  by  a 
btrong  light,  and  after  some  time  by  a  moder- 
ate light  shining  continuously  upon  tliem.  They 
do  not  much  mind  a  moderate  radiant  heat, 
but  are  sensitive  to  cold.  They  have  no  sense 
of  hearing,  but  are  extremely  sefasitive  to  vi- 
brations in  any  solid  object.  Worms  in  pots, 
which  had  paid  no  attention  to  the  sound  of  a 
piano,  when  placed  on  the  piano  instantly  drew 
into  their  holes  when  the  notes  were  struck. 
Their  whole  body  is  sensitive  to  contact,  as  of 
a  puff  of  air.  Their  sense  of  smell  is  feeble, 
but  responds  fairly  well  to  the  odor  of  the  cab- 
bage and  onion  or  whatever  they  like.  They 
are  omnivorous,  and  swallow  enormous  quan- 
tities of  earth,  out  of  which  they  extract  any 
digestible  matter  which  it  may  contain ;  they 
also  consume  decayed  and  fresh  leaves  and  veg- 
etable matter,  and  raw,  roasted,  and  decayed 
meat,  but  like  raw  fat  best. 

Mr.  Darwin  discovered  in  worms  evidences 
of  a  degree  of  intelligence.  They  line  their 
burrows  with  leaves  as  a  protection,  it  is  sup- 
posed, against  the  cold  of  tlie  clammy  ground, 
and  plug  the  entrances  to  them  with  leaves 
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and  leaf-stallcB.  It  requires  Bome  manipalation  outiogs  maj  be  aeea  io  garden-nalka  piled  up 
to  get  these  leaves  ia  nght,  but  the  v/ortai  knriw  in  towers  of  greater  or  leaf  lieiglit  arooad  the 
how  to  perform  it,  and  can  diBoriminate  be-  barrows.  Tlie  towers  formed  by  a  nataralized 
twe«D  the  easiest  way  to  draw  the  leaf  in  and  East  Indiuu  worm,  at  Nice,  Fraoce,  which  are 
other  wajB.  When  the;  can  not  obtaia  leaves,  aoiiietiiiies  distributed  as  thickl;  aa  five  or  six 
petioles,  sticks,  etc.,  witli  wliich  to  plug  ap  the  to  a  square  foot,  are  boilt  to  a  height  of  from 
mouths  of  their  borrows,  the;  often  protect  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches.  The  tower  of 
tbem  b;  little  heaps  of  stooes ;  and  such  heaps  a  perichaeta  in  the  Botanio  Garden  of  Calcut- 
of  smooth,  roandeil  pebbles  maj  often  be  seen  ta,  of  which  Fig.  2  ia  on  exact  representation, 
in  gravel- walks.  Their  strength  ia  shown  b;  measured  three  and  a  half  inches  high  and  I'35 
their  often  dijphioin,:(  stones  in  A  well-trodden    Inch  in  diameter. 

gravel-walk,  a  task:  Ui.it  sainebuiea  demands       Some  of  the  towers,  as  the  figure  shows, 

oun^iderabie  effort.  exhibit  a  considerable  degree  of  skill  in  their 

Wurois excavate  their  barrows  in  two  ways:    uonstructioD.      The  castings  are  not  always 

bT  pushing  away  the  earth  on  all  ddes  where    ^ected  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  bat  are 

the  ground  is  loose  or  only  moderately  com-    often  lodged  ia  any  cavity  that  may  be  met  in 

pact,  and  by  swallowing  the  dirt,  where  the    burrowing.     Tlie  bnrrows  run   down,   some- 

gronnd  ia  hard,  and  ^acting  the  swallowed    times  perpendicalarly,  generally  a  little  ob- 

wrth  afterward  in  the  form  of  the  "  castings  "    llquelj,  to  a  depth  of  three,  six,  and  even  eight 

wbiob  are  found  at  the  mouths  of  tbeir  bur-    feet,  and  are  usnatly  lined  with  a  thin  layer  or 

rows.     Tbey  also  swallow  the  earth  to  extract     plaster  of  fine,  dark-colored  earth  which  the 

the  nutritions  mutter  which  may  be  contained    animals  have  voided,  in  addition  to  wbich  a 

In  it,  oad  in  l&rger  quantity  than  for  making    lining  ia  made,  near  the  months,  of  leaves,  also 

their  barrows;  and  the  reudue  of  this,  after    plastered.     Bits  of  stones  and  aeeds  are  also 

sometimes  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  barrows, 

having  been  taken  down  apparently  with  a 

pnrpose- 

Ine  amount  of  earth  brought  np  by  worms 
from  beneath  the  surfaoe  has  been  carefully 
estimated  by  observing  the  rate  at  which 
stones  and  other  scattered  objects  on  top  of 
the  gronnd  are  buried.  A  piece  of  waste, 
•wampy  land,  which  was  inclosed,  drained, 

E lowed,  harrowed,  and  thickly  covered  with 
urned  marl  and  cinders,  and  sowed  with 
grass,  in  1823,  fifteen  years  afterward  pre- 
sented the  appearance,  where  holes  were  dug 
into  it,  shown  by  Fig.  3,  the  aoale  of  which  is 
half  that  of  natnre.  Beneath  a  sod  an  inch 
and  a  half  thick  was  a  layer  of  vegetable  mold, 
free  frpm  fragments  of  every  kind,  two  and  a 
half  inches  thick.  Under  this  was  another 
layer  of  mold,  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  full  of 
fragments  of  burned  ranri,  fragments  of  coal- 
oinders.  and  a  few  white-quartz  pebbles.  Be- 
neath this  layer,  and  at  a  depth  of  four  and  a 
half  inches  from  the  surface,  the  original  black, 
peaty,  sandy  soil  with  a  few  qnartz  pebbles 
was  encountered.  Six  and  a  half  years  after- 
ward this  field  was  re-examined,  attd  the  frag- 
ments were  foond  at  from  four  to  five  inches 
below  the  surface,  having  been  covered  in  that 
time  with  an  inch  and  a  half  more  of  mold. 
__  The  average  ennoal  increase  of  thickness  for 

~  the  whole  period  was  '19  of  an  inch.   This  was 

leas  than  the  average  increase  of  thickness  in 
some  other  fields  similarly  observed,  in  which 
the  acoamulation  amonnted  to  '21  and  '22  of 
BT    an  inch  annually.    Another  Geld,  which  was 

tnfu^  stones  lay  so  thick  tliat  they  clattered  as  one 

ran  down  the  slope  uf  the  hill,  became  so 
the  nutriment  ia  extracted,  is  also  cast  out  covered  with  mold  in  thirty  years  that  a  borae 
The  deposition  of  castings  is  no  iasigniSoaat  conM  gallop  over  the  compact  turf  from  one 
part  of  the  labor  that  they  perform,  and  leaves  end  of  the  field  to  the  other,  and  not  strike  a 
very  perceptible  traces  on  the  snr&oe.    The    stone  with  his  ahoes.    A  flagged  path  in  llr. 

VOU  IXL— 16    A 
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below  tbe  general  level,  whtle  tlie 
Borfoce  of  the  field  for  about  nice 
inolies  aroaod  it  sloped  up  toward  it 
to  the  height  of  four  incbes  above 
the  saiToiinding  grouod  close  to  tbe 
Btone.  (Fig.  4.) 
When  the  stone  was  removed,  an 
)  eiaot  cast  of  its  lower  aide,  forming 

a  shallow  cruteriform  hollow,  was 
left,  the  inner  enrface  of  which,  ei- 
'  cept  where  the  baae  had  been  iu  con- 
tact with  brick  nibbiah,  coDsiated  of 
fine  black  mold.  Tbe  tnrf-coTerei! 
border,  which  eloped  Dp  to  the  stone, 
consisted  of  fine  vegetable  mold,  in 
one  part  seven  inches  thick,  and  was 
evident};  derived  from  worm-cast- 
ings, several  ot  which  had  been  re- 
cently ejected.  This  stone  would  bave 
'  sunk  to  the  level  of  tbe  field  in  two 
hundred  and  fort; -seven  years  if  none 
of  the  castings  were  washed  aws;  bj 
rains.  Some  of  the  fallen  stonea  at 
Stoneheoge  have  become  buried  to  a 
^  moderate  depth  in  the  ground,  and 
are  surronnded  hy  slicing  borders  of 
tur^  on  which  rec«nt  castings  have 
Fie.  a.— 81CT10N.  BiDifom  TO  Bu.t  thi  Natdhu.  Soili.  or  tbi    been  seen. 

Vm«t*bli  Molt  ra  *  Finjj  i)«*.j«D  iNDMt-Linao  Fir-        The  estimates   of   the    amount   of 

TiKM  Yuu  rBiTioDiLT.    A,  Wrf ;  B,  vewub  •  mold  wilhont    „   ,1     i  1  .    „       1         ,.  „ 

.nj  aloneg ;  C,  tnold  w.ih  trtxmtJM  of  bnniod  mul.  c«il-cln.    mold    brongllt    Up    hj    the    Worms, 

dan.knd  qmrii-pabblea ;  D,  sub-aoll  of  bUck,  pcaij  Hcd,  wlih    baaed  on  actual  weighings  and  meas- 

qosrtt-pebbie..  urementi  of  the  castings  at  particular 

Darwin's  garden  diBappeare<I.  in  the  course  ot    spots,  give  results  ranging  from  7'S6  to  IS'IS 

■  years,  under  an  inch  of  mold  with  which  tbe    tuns  per  acre  in  one  ^ear,  and  a  volume  auffi- 

worms  covered  it.  cient  to  make  when  spread  out  a  layer  of  soil 

A  stone,  siity-foiir  inches  long,  seventeen    of  from  one  to  more  than  two  inches  thick  in 

inches  broad,  and  from  nine  to  ten  inches  thick,    ten  years.    The  remains  of  ancient  buildings 

part  of  ihe  ruins  of  a  lime-kiln  that  had  been    seem  also  to  have  been  buried  effectively,  in 

torn  down  thirty-five  years  before,  lay  in  a    large  part,  throui.'h  the  action  of  worms.    An 

field,  its  base  sunk  from  one  to  two  inches    example  of  this  kind  is  fmniahed  at  Abinger, 


Tiim.    A  A.  lenenl  levul  of  [be  tt\±    Tbe  nnderlybe  bckk  nibbiib  l>u  not  beeu  repreteuled.    Scale,  laie 
bBiriDcbtooDafooi. 

Sarrey,  wherethe  remainsof  an  nncient  Guman  also  found  in  the  course  of  tbe  digging,  and 

villa werediscovered  in  18TT.    Tlieciit (Fig.  G)  worms  were  brought  up  from  a  considerable 

represents  the  appearance  presented  by  the  depth.    Three  years  afterward  the  wormswcre 

buried  wall  and  tliegroand  around  it  at  a  point  still  at  work,  burrowing  in  tbe  concrete  floor 

whereone  of  the  trenches  was  dug.   The  mold  and  the  mortar  of  the  walla. 

here  was  from   eleven  to  sixteen  inches  thick  Other    striking   examples  of  the   action  of 

over  the  tesselated  floor,  G,  and  from  thirteen  worms  are  found  in  the  rninsof  the  old  Roman 

to  fifteen  Inches  thick  over  the  broken  summit  town  of  Silchester,  where  the  concrete  floor  of 

of  the  wall,  W.     No  si^ns  of  worms  appeared  the  basilica,  still  covered  here  and  there  with 

on  the  trodden-down  earth  over  the  ttwerm  Uttfra,  is  found  at  three  feet  below  the  enr- 

when  tlioy  were  first  cleared,  bnt  many  signs  face.     Worm- castings   were   observed   on   the 

ot  fresh  worm-action  were  seen  on  the  next  floors  of  several  of  the  rooms,  in  one  of  which 

day,  and  for  the  next  seven  weeks  these  signs  the  tesselation  was  nnusnally  perfect.    Open 

were  very  ahnndnnt.    Numerous  burrows  were  worm-burrows  were    found'  beneath  aU  tUo 
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loOM  tettera;  woruiH  liave  penetrated  the  old  Tbe  chief  share  of  the  worlc  of  coveiiDg  the 

walls  of  the  rains,  and  were  foond'  in  tbem,  baildiugs  is  Httributed  to  worms, 
with  traces  of  moid ;  end  the  psrement  had         Worms  also  oontribate  to  the  disintegration 

sank  coDsidorablj  in  neorl]'  all  the    rooms,  of  the  rocks  and  the  denadation  of  the  land. 


A  A.  TMstable  mold  ; 
-norUr;  R.  black  mold; 
ill. 

b;  generfttlng  hnmas  acids  wbioh  act  on  the  in  an  acre  of  garden-soil,  end  Ur.  Darwin  is 

earbonates,  by  Krinding  np  in  their  crops  the  wUling  to  allow  half  that  number,  or  26,686, 

■tones  they  swdlow,  and  bj  bringioK  earth  to  to  the  acre  in  oom-flelds  and  pastare-Jands ; 

the  Borfaoe  in  their  osatings,  to  be  blown  awaj  and  as  in  many  parts  of  England  a  weight  of 

bf  the  winds  and  washed  away  hj  the  rains  morethan  teatonsofdr;  earth  annnalljpasses 

into  the  valleys.    The;  are  eitraordinarilj  Du-  tbroagb  their  bodies  and  is  brought  to  the  sor- 

merons.    Hensen  says  there  are  S3,T6T  of  them  face  on  eoob  acre,  the  whole  superficial  bed  of 


Pw.  S.— A  North  *wd  South  Sboiioii  TBBonoH 

(Sllcbcsler).     Oulnlds  I  ib  tirak«D.doiTn  bonndlng  will*.  Uie  eiciTiMa  craaaa  on  wca  iiao  ii  iDOwn  lor  ■ 
ilBrt  apace.    Namn  of  ihs  hraniid  beaaath  Eha  u»km  an  known,    fiulc,  £ 

Tegetable  mold  mnst  pass  through  them  erer;  the  harder  parts  of  insects,  the  shells  of  land- 
few  years.  By  triturating  this  earth,  by  sab-  mollusks,  leaves,  twigs,  etc.,  are  before  long  idl 
jecting  its  minerals  to  the  action  oil  the  humns  bnried  beneath  the  accamulated  castings  of 
adds,  and  by  periodically  eiposing  the  mold  to  worms,  and  are  thns  brought  in  a  more  or  leas 
the  sir,  they  prepare  the  ground  in  an  etcelleot  decayed  state  within  resch  of  the  roots  of 
manner  for  the  growth  of  flbrous-rooted  plants  plants.  Leaves  are  digested  by  thero  and  con- 
•nd  tor  seedlings.    The  bones  ol'  dead  animals,  verted  into  faumua.    Their  burrows,  penetrat- 
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ing  to  a  depth  of  five  or  six  feet,  are  believed  oommumcate  with  the  Govemment,  with  the  view  of 

to  aid  materiaUy  in  the  drainage  and  ventila-  5^®^^5».^J^J*°gf™^*  ,T^\!^  they  thought  might 

♦;^«   «*  ♦k«.   »^.,».i      TK«>».  «TuL  «»^;iu«4.^  ♦!,«>  "0  Buhmitted  to  the  bondnolden.     That,  however, 

tion  of  the  ground.    They  also  facilitate  the  ^^  j^^^     ,.  y^^  ^       ^y  thia  ^^n,  ho  JmdeRtooJ 

downward  passage  of  root«  of  moderate  size,  —that  the  President  of  the  republic,  who  waa  more  or 
which  are  nourished  by  the  humus  with  which  leas  a  dictator,  but  who  to  a  certain  extent  held  hia 
the  burrows  are  lined.  Many  seeds  owe  their  authority  and  power  with  the  consent  of  the  repre- 
germination  to  having  been  covered  by  cast-  senutive  Congress  in  that  oountiy,  had  said  Uiat  it  was 
P  ..V  u  •  J  J  1  T  J  i.  useless  tor  him  to  propose  an  arraofleraent  for  the  ac- 
mgs ;  others,  buned  more  deeply,  he  dormant  ceptance  of  the  CoSgrSa,  however  much  he  might  de- 
till  they  are  brought  under  conditions  favora-  aire  it,  unless  he  received  some  indication  that  it  would 
ble  to  germination.  be  accepted  bv  the  bondholders,  as,  in  the  event  of  ita' 

ECUADOR  (RKPeBUOA  delEouaiwr).    Par-  flection  by  them  after  he  had  induced  the  Congress 

ticulars  relating  to  area,  territorial  division,  ^oi^^Tllt'^^mXTm' ^U.^^^^ 

population,  etc.,  of  this  repubho  will  be  found  reasonable  view,  and  he  believed  that  the  object  of 

in  our  volumes  for  1873  and  1878.  the  meeting  was  to  see  whether  they  could  not  agree 

The  President  is  General  Ignacio  de  Veinte-  ^  »  resolution  laying  down  the  pecuniaiy  basia  on 

milla,  inaugurated  in  December,  1876,  and  de-  ^^i^h  some  such  arrangement  could  be  come  to  as 

uituo,  iuau(^uAai«7^  •**  a^«v«.uv«*,  *«•  v,  »*.«**«  would  bc  aoceptablo  firencrally.    Mr.  Robert  Campbell, 

clared  dictator  for  an  unlimited  period  m  1878.  one  of  the  requisitioni^ts,  then  moved  a  resolution  ex- 

The  First  Designado  (or  Vice-President)  was  pressing  the  readiness  of  the  bondholders  to  acoept  an 

Sefior  L.  Salvador ;  the  Second  Designado  (or  arrangement  of  the  debt  which  would  adequately-  se- 

Second  Vice-President),  Senor  J.  K  ovoa ;  and  ^^re  to  them,  in  lieu  of  their  present  bonds  and  anears 

♦i.^  n^ui^^f  «,«<•  «^,«™«^   ^f  ♦k/v  #v>ii^«r;««  ot  mtorest,  not  less  tlian  £950,OuO  new  sterhng  bonds, 

the  Cabmet  was  composed  of  the  following  ^.ithintei^st  payable  in  sterling  in  London,  of  not  le2 

ministers:  Interior  and  Foreign  Affairs,  Gen-  than  5  per  cent,  with  a  sinking  fund  of  1  per  cent 

era!  C.  Bemaza ;  Finance  and  Public  Works,  accumulative,  to  be  increased  after  five  years  to  2  per 

Dr.  Martin  de  Icaza;  War  and  Marine,  Colonel  cent.    The  re-establishmcnt  of  tiie  credit  of  Ecuador 

F.  Bolona.    The  Governor  of  Guayaquil  was  S'r^TS>t^"rthriJ^'o?ur^S''^ 

G^eneral  J.  Sanchez  Kubio.  would  enable  them  to  develop,  the  unmense  viigin 

No  official  returns  having  been  published  for  resources  of  the  country.     Tiie  large  proposed  re- 

a  number  of  years  past,  it  is  impossible  to  give  duction  of  the  debt  would  show  tliem  that  the  bond- 

an  exact  statement  of  the  revenue  and  expen-  fe!?*™  ^^^f^^^^  ^  ™^j  ^«°»  "^ » l*^™^  "Jf^    ^'/ 

^Ur.*^  ^f  ♦v.iu  Aic^^^^^^A  ^yv.,^4.*      Tk^  #^i»>^.  "lid  havmg  seconded  the  motion,  Mr.  F.  Bennoch 

diture  of  this  distracted  country     The  former  ^j,      j,t  it  aavisablo  to  state  the  prJ^ise  condition  of 

seldom,  if  ever,  exceeds  $2,500,000;  while  the  the  debt  at  the  present  moment,  in  oider  that  the 

latter  rarely  falls  short  of  $8,500, QiOO  I     More  bondholders  might  understand  the  position  they  now 

than  one  half  of  the  entire  revenue  is  derived  occupied,  and  that  in  which  they  would  be  placed  in 

from  the  custom-house  of  Guayaquil.  *J^«  fj^^^i  °^  ^  ^^  °^  *^^  "^^*Sf  ^i°^  •««rted 
>ru  ^'^''Z',  *^"/  ,  J  iV  ^T^  •'^  .  ,  by  the  Ecuadonan  Government  The  chairman  re- 
The  total  national  debt  of  Ecuador  amounted  pfied  that  the  present  principal  of  the  debt,  as  ar- 
te $11,459,000,  including  the  British  loan,  the  ranged  in  1854,  was  £1.824,000,  bearing  1  per  cent 
particulars  concerning  which,  and  the  proba-  interest,  with  the  possibility  of  a  rise  in  the  event  of 
bilities  as  to  its  extinction,  are  set  forth  in  the  IS®  yjjl^  <>^  *^«  Guayaoufl  custom-house  exceeding 
subjoined  report  of  the  proceedings  at  a  meet-  f.^^  o^ve^rnL  l^K^M^? «^^^ 
mg  of  the  bondholders :  they  had  received  for  a  few  years  only.    The  arrears 

of  interest  amounted  to  £264,480  (29  coupona).   There- 
Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  (the  secretary  to  the  Council  of  fore,  the  indebtedness  was  £2,088,000,  which  it  was 

therefore. 

^^ ^  _  requiraa 

this  debt,  and  their  desire  was  to  obtain  tiie  sanction  under  the  new  arrangement  would  be  £47,500  a  year. 

of  the  meeting  to  a  resolution  proposing  the  basis  of  Mr.  Campbell  pointed  out  that  that  amount  was  to-be 

an  arrangement  which  they  hoped  might  be  effected  made  by  a  population  of  over  1,000.000.    Mr.  Wright 

with  the  state  of  Ecuador  for  the  purpose  of  settling  (of  the   Ecuadorian   Bondliolders*  Committee)  ob- 

the  debt.    There  waa  a  committee  or  Ecuadorian  bond-  served  that  when  the  old  arrangement  was  made  the 

holders,  which  had  sat  at  the  offices  of  the  corporation  bondholders  were  entitled  to  25  i>er  cent  of  the  cus- 

for  some  years,  and  they  had  fiiUy  approved  the  object  toms'  dues,  which  he  understood  from  Mr.  Hazlewood 

of  the  meeting.     The  debt  was  a  very  old-etancQnff  amounted  last  year  to  £200,000.    Therefore  last  year 

affair.    He  believed  it  arose  originally  m>m  the  part^  the  bondholders  should  have  received  £50,000.    The 

tion  of  the  ancient  Colombian  debt,  about  fifty  years  progress  of  the  South  American  republics  was.  he  said, 

ago,  between  the  different  stetes  which  were  then  split  stopped  by  the  ]>osition  of  their  debts,  ana  if  they 

up  out  of  the  old  state  of  Colombia,  which  had  incurred  were  arranged  their  immense  natural  resources  could 

the  debt  in  the  wars  with  Spidn.    Ecuador  paid  inter-  bo  developed.    It  was  to  be  hoped  that  if  the  Ecuado- 

est  on  this  debt  to  a  small  eictent  for  about  twelve  or  rian  Qovemment  came  to  an  arrangement  with  the 

thirteen  years,  under  an  arran^ment  made  so  long  bondholders,  they  would  keep  it  this  time.    Mr.  Van 

i^ro  as  1854.    It  then  suspended  payment,  and  he  be-  Baalte  having  alluded  to  a  sum  of  £11,000  which,  ho 

lieved  an  act  of  Conjorress  was  passed  shortly  afterward  said,  was  now  in  tlie  Bank  of  England  belon^^ing  to 

repudiating  the  debt.     They  hoped,  however,  that  a  the  bondholders,  Mr.  Hazlewood  referred  to  his  visit 

better  tone  and  temper  was  sprin^ng  up  on  the  part  to  the  country  a  few  years  ago  on  behalf  of  the  bond- 

of  the  states  of  South  America,  indications  of  which  holders,  and  expressed  hbt  Mlief  that  the  Government 

he  had  found  during  his  experience  in  that  offioo,  and  of  Ecuador  would  acquiesce  in  the  terms  submitted  in 

they  hoped  that  that  spirit  nad  extended  to  the  Gov-  the  resolution.    A  bondholder  stated  that  the  Presi- 

emment  of  Ecuador.    At  any  rate,  the  requisitionista  dent  and  ministers  had  offered  to  give  the  salt-duties, 

thouffht  they  saw  their  way  to  effect  an  arrangement  which  were  now  £50,000  a  year,  and  could  be  devel- 

which  would  be  advantageous  to  themselves  and  to  oped  to  £70,000,  as  security  for  any  new  arrangement, 

the  bondholders  generally.    A  short  time  ago  they  Tlie  chairman  then  put  the  resolution,  and  declared  It 

had  daputed  a  gentleman  to  go  out  to  Eciu^or  and  carried  unanimously. 
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The  total  valoe  of  the  imports  at  the  port  of 
Gaayaqoil,  through  which  the  foreign  com- 
meroe  of  the  repahlio  is  almost  ezolasivelj  car- 
ried on,  was  estimated  at  $7,500,000  Ecuado- 
rian pesoa,*  and  the  exports  at  $9,487,240,  for 
the  jear  1 879.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
quantities  and  values  of  the  Ecuadorian  staples 
exported  in  that  year : 


ABTICLES. 

Qwstity. 

ValMia  KsMdorlMi 

PeruTlaBlMrk, 

KablMr, 

Hide*, 

Ivwy-aate, 

OoAc, 

G<»ld-daft...   . 

(pooads)... 
•♦ 

M 

«4              m 

81,540.657 

1,988,616 

539.016 

550,Si9 

19,18!2.4  9 
607,200 

$6,621797  97 

605,098  80 

81S.639  19 

97,417  8^1 

57^,674  67 

95659  00 

60,907  00 

Bpade 

682,691  00 

Total... 

$8,998,778  89 

The  exports  and  values  thereof  from  Guaya- 
quil to  the  United  States  for  the  same  period 
were  as  below : 


▲icncLcs. 


Cieio Ibf. 

PoroTtaabttk,  '' 

Sabber " 

Htdet. *' 

iTorj-DvU....  ** 

llab-gliu 

Deatiii  iDscniin^U. 
Oold-dost 

CoffM. IbA. 

specie 


Total 


QaaatUy. 


1.668,566 
620.877 

560,829 
9,996.806 


4,498 


$8^6,S80  93 

87.778  82 

9.>8,l96  04 

97,417  68 

98.955  94 

900  00 

80.)  00 

0^699  5) 

858  60 

108,644  94 


$1,049,990  45 


Uultod  Si 
fold. 


$946,247 

60,567 

205.748 

67.218 

67,796 

18S 

207 

8,981 

699 

70,9d8 


87-6J 
0408 
86-76 
80-27 
59-86 
OO'iK) 
00*00 
96-60 
48-40 
91-00 


9798,486  79*49 


Toul  ezptirt  of  suplee  (Ecuadorian  corrency). .  $8,998,778  89 
Bzporttothe  btate^  "*  '^         ..    1,049,220  45 

TotaL $7,949,652  94 


The  annexed  table  shows  the  imports  through 
Guayaquil  from  the  United  States  in  1879 : 

ARTICLES  Value,  V.  S.  fdd. 

Hardware  and  oatlery $48,024  69 

Machinery  (ffooeral) 77,954  26 

SewiDg-.iiachlnes 95,148  64 

Affricultaral  loiplements 1,547  00 

Carta,  oaniagea,  etc 8,285  00 

Dry  goods 996,785  00 

Flour 29,894  60 

Fkoylstont 10,194  00 

Lard , 446,699  78 

Canned  gooda.... 86,175  80 

Beer 4,997  00 

Keroaene 11,711  00 

Ihimlton 20,86198 

Iron,  wrooght  and  nuwrooght 14,480  00 

bugar 58,86950 

bondrlii 118,789  48 

Total $Mu[iB60  88 

Pnbable  cargo  of  the  Kdith  Davla,  bamod  at 
sea  on  a  Toyage  to  thia  port 85,000  00 

Grand  total $1,148^86088 

It  is  interesting  to  see  the  marked  increase 
in  the  imports  from  the  United  States  to  Ecua- 
dor within  the  past  few  years,  and  particularly 
in  1879,  as  compared  with  1878,  in  which  latter 
the  value  of  said  imports  was  but  $728,000  in 
American  gold.  In  1878,  the  imports  from  and 
exports  to  Great  Britain  were  of  the  values  of 
$1,022,000  and  $1,020,000  respectively;  in 
1879,  they  were  $1,410,000  and  $2,615,000; 
and  in  1880,  $1,760,000  and  $8,235,000.  The 
imports  from  and  exports  to  France  in  1878, 
through  Guayaquil,  were  of  the  values  of 
$561,000  and  $167,000  respectively.  Thus,  the 
trade  with  the  United  States,  though  rapidly 
extending,  is  still  far  behind  that  with  Great 
Britain. 

The  shipping  movements  at  Guayaquil  were 
as  follows  in  1879: 


nNTBBED. 

CLKABZD 

1 

FLAGS. 

immm. 

SalMay  f— U. 

ToaMftu 

8u««. 

SaIliB3>r«Mb. 

TouH*- 

Kngtaod ....     , . ,     .   ,  r . . . , 

IIT 

... 

"i 

•  ■  • 

4 

1) 
13 
88 
9 
8 
8 
1 
6 
1 
8 
1 
2 
9 
2 
9 

•  • 

1 

19^657 

5,786 

573 

2349 

4,«;5a 

CIO 

895 

4'50 

1,83) 

47 

160 

859 

729 

70 

697 

405 

221 

282 

117 

"i 

•  •  • 

4 

21 

12 

4) 

9 

4 

8 

•  • 

4 

•  • 

9 
1 
9 

•  » 

2 

1 

a  • 

2 

107 

195,657 
6,841 

C87 

A«rmAnv 

ECO^^V r,T, 

1,917 

Franco  

4,956 

Gnatemala.  

1,413 

United  States       

£85 

ChlH. 

1,47  J 

Goata  iDca                 ......  ....... 

Oobmbia 

43 

Holland 

r>»D 

lleWf  am ....,,,.-, 

729 

Meicieo 

Hoodoraa 

5J7 

Italy. 

135 

mM./ 

Umgnty 

231 

Daainaik 

8S9 

Total 

lis 

110 

215,820 

119 

915,612 

The  foregoing  statistics  of  trade  with  the 
United  States  have  been  compiled  mainly  from 
the  interesting  and  comprehensive  returns  for- 
warded by  Consul  McLean  to  the  Department 
of  State. 

EDUCATION,  TEomnoAL,  ix  Saxony.  A 
small  volume  written  by  Mr.  Felkin,  an  Eng- 

*  Tbe  Eeaadorian  peao  is  reckoned  by  the  American  ood- 
Ml  at  aboat  60  oeoU  of  United  Stataa  oarren<7. 


lisb  manufacturer  resident  at  Chemnitz,  in 
Saxony,  describes  the  town,  its  industry,  and 
the  schools  in  which  the  artisans  and  the  man- 
ufacturers, managers,  and  foremen  of  the  town 
and  neighborhood  receive  elementary  and 
technical  instruction.  As  this  subject  of  the 
special  instruction  of  the  manufacturing  popu- 
lation is  yearly  becoming  more  and  more  im- 
portant, it  is  well  to  record  what  is  being  done 
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in  a  manafaotoriDg  distnct  in  the  center  of  attends  the  elementary  schooU.  Private  schools 
the  German  Empire,  Saxony  being  taken  as  a  and  teaching  are  almost  unknown  in  Germany, 
fair  type  of  North  Germany.  Mr.  Felkin  is  a  The  Gymnasium  of  Chemnitz,  a  tine  structure, 
native  of  Nottingham,  England,  and  has,  since  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $d3,000,  is  attended 
1861,  carried  on  at  Chemnitz  the  manufacture  by  850  scholars,  who  receive  instruction  from 
of  hosiery,  which  is  also  the  staple  trade  of  his  a  rector,  a  sub-rector,  and  20  masters.  Be- 
native  place.  Besides  hosiery,  woven  fabrics  sides  classical  instruction,  its  curriculum  in- 
of  various  kinds  are  produced ;  and  where  dudes  modern  languages  and  physical  science ; 
water-power  was  formerly  largely  employed,  and  students  pass  from  this  to  the  university, 
steam-engines  are  now  generally  in  use.  Hand-  The  modem  school  (Real  Schule)  cost  about 
looms  and  frames  are  also  almost  entirely  su-  $87,000.  It  receives  a  subsidy  from  the  state 
perseded  by  the  latest  improvements  in  me-  of  nearly  $8,000  per  annum.  It  has  a  director 
chanical  contrivances.  Chemnitz  is  readily  ac-  and  26  masters,  and  is  attended  by  idOecholars. 
cessible  by  railroad  from  all  parts  of  the  empire.  In  place  of  classics  are  taught  natural  history, 
and  has  large  and  flourishing  factories  for  loco-  chemistry,  physics,  mathematics,  mechanical 
motives,  steam-engines,  engineering  tools,  etc.  and  free-hand  drawing,  so  as  to  prepare  the 
The  workshops  of  the  Saxon  Government  rail-  pupils  for  the  polytechnic  and  mining  schools, 
roads  are  placed  there,  and  give  employment  The  fees  in  each  of  these  schools  are  nearly 
to  flve  thousand  hands.  Mr.  Felkin  points  out  $80  per  annum.  Chemnitz  has  also  a  public 
the  significant  fact  that,  in  the  manufacture  of  commercial  school,  with  appropriate  studies 
gloves,  the  Chemnitz  workmen  have  literally  and  170  scholars.  In  addition  there  is  an  even- 
destroyed  the  trade  of  Nottingham,  and,  fur-  ing(Portbildung)school,  established  by  a  work- 
ther,  that  they  not  only  sell  their  wares  in  the  men's  union,  at  which  about  1,900  scholars 
United  States  and  South  America,  but  have  attend. 

established  an  agency  in  Australia.  The  popu-  All  the  preceding  schools  are  under  the  di- 
lation of  Chemnitz  has  increased  from  40,000,  rection  of  the  Minister  of  Education  and  Pub- 
twenty  years  ago,  to  90,000  in  1879 ;  and  the  lie  Worship.  The  three  technical  schooLi,  viz., 
surrounding  villages  have  a  population  of  about  the  Technical  Ins>titute,  the  Higher  Weaving 
the  same  number.  School,  and  the  Agricultural  School,  are  under 

Elementary  education  here,  as  everywhere  in  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Of  these,  the 
Germany,  is  compulsory ;  and  the  children  of  Technical  'Institute  is  carried  on  in  a  building 
the  very  poorest  class  attend  the  public  ele-  erected  by  the  state  at  a  cost  of  about  $400,- 
mentary  schools  until  at  least  the  age  of  four-  000.  It  is  partly  supported  by  fees,  the  bal- 
teen.  After  they  have  left  these  schools  and  ance  of  the  income  needed  being  made  up  by 
gone  to  work,  they  are  still  obliged  to  attend  the  state.  The  Higher  Weaving  School  was 
the  evening  (Fortbildung)  school  two  evenings  erected  by  the  municipality,  and  is  maintained 
in  each  week  for  two  more  years.  They  then  by  fees  and  subsidies  of  $726  each  from  the 
become  eligible  for  voluntary  attendance  in  the  state  and  the  town.  The  Agricultural  School 
schools  for  foremen,  for  the  building  trades,  is  a  recent  foundation,  and  has  a  small  grant 
and  for  instruction  in  elementary  drawing,  from  the  state.  Mr.  Felkin  has  fully  de- 
These  elementary  schools  do  not  receive  aanst-  scribed,  and  illustrated  by  plans,  the  labora- 
ance  from  the  state,  and  the  school-fees  vary  tories,  lecture-room,  libraries,  and  museums  of 
from  $1.75  per  annum  in  the  lowest  division,  the  Technical  Institute,  which  may  fairly  com- 
to  $6.85  in  the  highest  class  of  the  highest  pai'e  with  the  more  celebrated  schools  of  Ger- 
division.  These  fees  cover  about  one  fourth  many  and  Switzerland.  It  has  four  denart- 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  schools;  the  other  ments — ^the  Higher  Technical,  the  School  for 
three  quarters  are  borne  by  the  municipality.  Foremen,  that  for  the  building  trades,  and  the 
There  are  also  schools  of  the  same  grade,  at-  Art  School.  The  Higher  Technical  School  has 
tended  by  children  of  wealthier  parents,  with  three  branches,  one  for  mechanical  engineer- 
fees  varying  from  $11.62  to  nearly  $15.00.  ing,  a  second  for  chemical  technology,  and 
Children  passing  through  these  schools  may,  if  a  third  for  architecture.  Its  courses  extend 
qualified  by  examination,  enter  the  classical  over  seven  Beme$ter»  (a  Bemester  =  six  months), 
school  (Gymnasium),  or  the  modern  school  The  first  three  are  general,  after  which  special 
(Real  Schule),  at  the  age  of  ten ;  or  they  may,  subjects  are  studied.  These  courses  qualify  for 
after  completing  the  elementary  course,  con-  industrial  employment  and  for  the  profession 
tinue  their  education  in  one  of  the  technical  of  an  architect;  students,  however,  who  seek 
schools.  for  employment  in  architecture  by  the  state 

The  regular  course  of  instruction  in  the  ele-  must  complete  their  education  in  the  Bau- 
mentary  schools  includes  moral  and  doctrinal  Aeademie  of  Dresden,  or  in  some  institution  of 
religion,  aritiimetio,  geometry,  grammar,  com-  equal  rank.  The  fees  are  $14.50  per  semester, 
position,  history,  natural  history,  geography,  and  there  are  150  students.  The  School  for 
and  gymnastics.  The  school  board  has  in  it  Foremen  has  two  winter  courses  of  six  months 
always  a  clergyman  and  three  of  the  head  mas-  each,  and  two  branches  of  study,  viz.,  one  for 
ters  of  the  schools.  Chemnitz  school  district,  mechanical  and  the  other  for  chemical  indus- 
iududing  a  suburban  area,  contains  152,000  try.  Students  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  six- 
inhabitants,  of  which  one  sixth  (about  25,000)  teen,  and  must  have  worked  for  two  years  at 
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tbeir  trades  before  admission.    Generally  thej  iards,  879  Germans,  752  Persians,  858  Ras- 

ore  selected  from  promising  yoang  workmen,  sians^  189  Americans,  127  Belgians,  119  Nether- 

edacated  in   the  publio  elementary  schools,  landers,  and  204  others. 

There  are  230  students,  who  pay  $7.25  for  each  The  population  of  the  principal  cities  was 

I  course.     The  fee  is  frequently  remitted  in  oases  as  follows  in  1877  : 

of  anusoal  merit.    These  courses  inolnde  arith-  c«iro 837,408 

metio, geometry, physios, chemistry, mechanics,  AiexaD'(Lik..'.'..*.'....'.'.'!!!^'.'.'..'.*.'.'.'!!.'!.'.'  itf5j58 

and  other  subjects  of  technical  instruction,  as         RoMtta* li'Ss 

well  as  German  literature  and  book-keeping.  Bue«... !*.*.'.'. **.*.*.'.*.!!**.*.'.*.'.*.'.'.*.".'.'.!!!*.!'.!*.!   iiiJ2T 

In  order  to  obtain  admission  to  the  school  for  £™J  Said 8,864 

the  building  trades,  students  must  have  worked  *^^  ^•^^  ^*°  ^^^ ^^^ 

at  their  triules  for  two  years.    There  are  four  After  a  long  period  of  disorder  in  the  finan- 

winter  courses,  adapted  to  the  special  wants  of  cial  condition  of  Egypt,  order  has  at  last  been 

the  pupils,  and  generidly  during  the  other  six  restored.    In  April,  1880,  the  Commission  of 

months  they  work  at  their  trades.    The  stu-  Liquidation,  composed  of  members  delegated 

dents  number  170,  and  the  fees  are  the  same  as  by  the  Governments  of  Germany,  Austro-IIun- 

in  the  School  for  Foremen.    The  Art  School  gary,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy,  met  at 

has  110  students.    The  Higher  Weaving  School  Oairo  and  framed  a  law,  which  was  promul- 

at  Chemnitz,  which  is  one  of  several  in  Sax-  gated  on  July  17,  1880.    The  principal  stipu- 

ony,  appears  to  be  the  most  important,  and  its  lations  of  this  law  are — 1.  Payment  of  the 

courses  are  attended  by  young  men  from  all  floating  debt,  80  per  cent  in  cash,  and  70  per 

parts  of  Eurone,  including  the  sons  of  large  cent  in  bonds  of  the  new  privileged  debt ;  2. 

manufacturers  m  England.    It  has  a  fine,  com-  Conversion  of  the  so-called  short  loans  (pt 

modious  .building,  four  teachers  (of  whom  two  1864,  1865-'66,  and  1867)  into  bonds  of  tne 

are  practical  weavers),  and  students  varying  in  unified  debt,  with  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of 

number  from  30  to  50.    The  course  occupies  interest  to  4  p^r  cent.    The  debt  on  January 

two  half-years,  and  the  fee  is  $66.60.    Its  in-  1,  1881,  was  as  follows : 

straction  includes  properties  of  materials  used  Titi«ef  drti 

in  weaving,  construction  of  looms,  COmpOsi-  Unified  debt  at  4  per  cent £A7.ne,840 

tion  of  patterns,  drawing,  etc.    The  Agricnlt-  R:*^  W  ^^*>^*J »  per  cent ^X'JS'SS 

,  o  i5    1             u            •     -io^w      'i-u  ft/v          M  Domain  loana  at  6  per  cent 81499,620 

oral  School  was  begun  m  1877  with  20  pupils ;  Daira  8anieh  loonsat  4  to  6  per  cent. .. .      ?^ia;870 

in  two  years  its  numbers  increased  to  60,  with  

a  prospect  of  still  further  increase.    It  is  held  '^'^ £98,878,830 

in  the  winter  months,  and  is  especially  ser-  To  this  amount  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  home 

Ticeable   to   small  land-owners  and   tenant-  debt,  which  should  be  paid  in  fifty  annual  in- 

farmers.    Besides  these  schools  there  are  others  stallments  of  150,000  Egyptian  pounds  eaoh^ 

for  mechanical  weaving,  intended  for  hand-loom  (1  Egyptian  pound  =  $5),  and  the  interest  on 

weavers,  held  on  Sundays,  an  evening-school  the  shares  of  the  Suez  Canal,  bought  by  Eng^ 

for  practical  tailoring,  etc.  land  in  1875,  amounting  to  £200,000  annually. 

It  is  believed  by  some  that  the  educational  The  budget  for  1881   was  as  follows  (in 

advantages  in  Germany  have  enabled  its  manu-  Egyptian  pounds) : 

facturing  population  to  compete  successfully  rxobipts. 

with  English  workmen.    Probably  this  may  be  Direct  taxes. £532?,0TS 

right,  though,  at  the  eame  time,  the  cheap-  }s}!JSd.*:Sd-.i;i^ph;i::::::::::::::::  l^^^ 

nes8  of  wages  m  Saxony  must  be  taken  into  other  reoeipta 888,088 

account  as  an  element  in  the  problem.*  _.  ,                                      .. ...  .^^ 

EGYPT,  a  tributary  of  Turkey,  in  North-  ™^ £8.4i9.42i 

eastern  Africa.     The  ruler  of  Egypt,  who  has  ^                   ixpknditores. 

the  title  of  Khedive,  is  Mohammed  Tevfik,  T^^::::::::::::::::::::::::-  ffskSfS 

bom  m  1852,  the  eldest  son  of  Ismail  Pasha,  Administnuion 8,888,m4 

who  resigned  June  26,  1879.    The  eldest  son  «^                                      £8w8oa878 

of  the  Khedive  is  Prince  Abbas  Bey,  born  «sw», 

July^  14, 1874.  The  military  forces  of  Egypt  comprise  the 
The  area  of  the  entire  Egyptian  territory  regular  army  and  the  irregular  troops.  The 
is  estimated  at  2,987,000  square  kilometres,  regular  army  is  composed  of  six  regiments  of 
with  17,400,000  inhabitants.  Egypt  proper  infantry,  two  regiments  of  cavalry  of  six  squad- 
has  about  1,021,854  square  kilometres,  with  a  rons  each,  one  re^ment  of  field-artillery,  and 
population  of  5,517,627,  The  number  of  for-  three  regiments  of  artillery  for  fortresses,  mak- 
eigners,  in  1878,  was  68,653,  of  whom  29,968  ing  in  all  15,000  men.  The  irregular  troops 
were  Greeks,  14,524  Italians,  14,810  French,  comprise  seven  mounted  corps,  each  coqtain- 
8,795  English,  2,480  Austrians,  1,008  Span-  ing4,000  men. 

— : — : — : — : — : The  navy  in  1 880  comprised  two  yachts,  ono 

-i^iitoSJlS^TrchloS^'lJSlrilfS'ril"  ««ate,  one  8chool-8hip,  four  diepatch-boats, 

•a  «8.U;  a  few  years  later  tbey  were  $4.82 ;  at  present  they  two  transports — in  all,  ten  steamers. 

ifL.**^!  J?-^-  ^oi»^^'^^'Z^^^\^:?r'^°^^^"^'^  The  total  value  of  Egyptian  commerce  in 

reodve  $.>..•»  per  week;  and  in  the  United  Btatea  wages  are  -oes                   ..       .   ],      *   'iCc  An/*  VTA^i      •     * 

eoaridenbiy  hSiMT.  IB55   was  estimated  at  275,000,000  piasters 
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(1  piaster  =  4  cents),  in  1862  at  506,000.000, 
in  1870  at  1,028,000,000,  in  1875  at  1,388,000,- 
000,  in  1876  at  1,366,000,000,  in  1877  at  1,275,- 
000,000,  in  1878  at  816,000,000,  in  1879  at 
1,844,000,000,  and  in  1880  at  1,298,000,000 
piasters.  The  commerce  witii  tiie  different 
coantries  in  1880  was  as  follows  (value  in  pias- 
ters) : 


COUNTRIES. 

Importi. 

Export!. 

Great  Britain 

848,749,000 

112,9^8,000 

80,895  oOO 

£({,748,000 

18,164,000 

8,S21,0U0 

T,4l>8,0<»0 

l,0s8.000 

46,142*000 

907,494,000 

France ;... 

Atutria 

111.410,000 
8^686,000 

Italy 

54,644,000 

Turkey 

7H,740,0U0 

Buaaia. 

72,^7.000 

America 

9,886,000 

Greece 

18,869,000 

Other  cotinlrtea 

19,686,000 

Total 

654,998,000 

1,293,832,000 

The  value  of  the  principal  articles  of  im- 
port and  export  in  1880  (in  piasters)  was  as 
follows : 


ARTICLES. 


Cereals 

Cotton-seed 

Sugar 

Fermented  liquors 

Articles  of  food 

OIL 

Metal  and  metal  goods. 

Hides 

Ostrich-feathers 

bplnning  materials. . . . 

M  ood  and  ivory 

Woven  goods 

^  Tarns 

Machinenr 

roots  and  shoes 

Drugs 

!  atsand  oils 

Other  goods 


ImfoU. 


19X48,000 
1G.89I,0;)0 
81,816,000 
56,.'S£8,CO0 
25,728,000 


14,421,000 
27.«)86,000 
292.885,000 
1^,944,000 
12,286.000 
18,719,000 
88,258,000 
27,iy\()00 
63,808,000 


Exports. 


829,452,000 

154.548,000 

75,^98,000 


10,051,000 

10,258,000 

752,B40,000 

2,970,000 


20,491,000 
42,989,000 


Total 654,998,000    I   1,298,882,000 


The  receipts  of  the  Saez  Canal  Company  for 
1880  amonnted  to  41,790,900  francs,  the  ex- 
penses to  28,811,803  francs,  leaving  a  halance 
of  12,979,097  francs.  After  deducting  the 
statutory  reserve  of  6  per  cent,  a  halance  of 
12,880,145  francs  remained.  In  1880,  2,017 
vessels,  of  4,878,064  tons,  passed  through  the 
canal.  The  nationality  of  these  vessels  was  as 
follows : 


COUKTRIES. 


Great  BriUin , 

France  

Netheriuids , 

Austria. 

Italy 

Spain 

Germany 

Basaia 

Denmark 

Tnriiey, 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

Portugal 

Others 


Total. 


Tttama^. 


l,r.79 

8,460,977 

11*8 

274,990 

e» 

178,181 

60 

116,041 

52 

1C«V,27» 

85 

&^618 

8^ 

54,127 

22 

46,689 

11 

11.080 

10 

18.6M> 

8 

11,«79 

6 

5,89 

24 

19,870 

2,017 

4.878,064 

The  length  of  railway  lines  in  1880  was 
1,518  kilometres.  The  number  of  post-ofiBces 
in  1880  was  130.  The  number  of  domestic 
letters  sent  was  2,925,084;    the  number  of 


postal-cards  48,000 ;  the  pieces  of  printed  mat- 
ter, newspapers,  and  merchandise,  1,556,000 ; 
the  number  of  money  orders  sent^  88,125, 
for  89,608,000  piasters;  the  number  of  money 
packages,  82,500,  for  1,107,000,000  piasters. 
The  number  of  foreign  letters  and  postal-cards 
sent  and  received  was  1,625,189;  of  newspa- 
pers, etc.,  1,068,000;  of  money  orders,  11,440, 
for  4,500,000  piasters. 

The  two  Comptrollers-General,  De  Bligni^res 
and  Colvin,  made  their  annual  report  to  the 
Khedive  on  the  2lBt  of  February.  The  former 
Viceroy,  Ismail,  had  not  only  plunged  the 
country  into  debt,  but  had  disorganized  the 
entire  machinery  of  the  administration.  The 
first  task  of  the  two  comptrollers  was  to  liqui- 
date the  enormous  debt.  A  commission  was 
appointed,  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
great  powers,  and  representatives  of  the 
Egyptian  Government,  which  in  three  months 
elaborated  the  decree  for  liquidation,  presented 
to  the  Khedive  on  July  17,  18(10,  and  signed 
by  him. 

The  first  step  necessary  for  carrying  out  the 
settlement  was  to  realize  on  the  Rothschild 
loan  of  8,500,000  pounds  sterling  face  value ; 
which  would  yield,  after  the  deduction  of  the 
commissions,  the  first  coupon,  and  the  dis- 
count, 5,686,500  Egyptian  pounds  ($28,290,- 
000).  Interminable  hindrances  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  realization.  Other  public  creditors 
held  mortgages  upon  the  state  aemesnes  which 
were  hypothecated  for  this  loan,  and  new  Hens 
were  being  constantly  re^stered.  The  prior 
mortgages  were  finally  lifted  by  means  of 
money  advances  from  Rothschild,  after  the 
later  claims  had  been  removed  by  a  viceregal 
decree  annulling  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  at  Alexandria,  and  declaring  the  de- 
mesnes not  subject  to  execution.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  the  loan  were  thus  made  available. 
The  financial  transactions  for  the  first  year  left 
a  surplus.  The  comptrollers  apply  the  entire 
surplus  from  the  revenues  set  aside  for  the 
settlement  of  the  debt,  when  there  is  a  surplus, 
to  the  sinking  fund.  If  they  yield  a  surplus 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  stipulated  requirements 
of  the  sinking  fund,  one  half  of  one  per  cent 
of  the  amount  of  the  public  debt  annnaUy,  the 
remaining  revenues  are  left  at  tlie  dispodtion 
of  the  Government ;  but,  if  they  do  not,  enough 
is  taken  from  these  to  make  up  the  amount  re- 
quired for  sinking  the  debt.  The  budget  for 
1881  was  made  up  in  accordance  with  these 
rules.  The  ordinary  receipts  for  the  foregoing 
year  were  5,084,267  Egyptian  pounds  as  re- 
turned by  the  departments,  and  4,870,080 
pounds  ($21,740,900)  when  comptrolled.  The 
extraordinary  receipts  were  expected  to  amount 
to  about  800,000  pounds  ($1,500,000),  and  were 
disposable  by  decree  of  the  Khedive.  The 
comptrollers  recommended  their  application  to 
public  works,  as  185,000  Egyptian  pounds  were 
needed  for  the  railroads,  and  as  much  as  800,- 
000  for  public  buildings.  The  revenues  for 
1880,  the  report  shows,  yielded  imder  the  re- 
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formed  administration  a  snrplos  over  ezpendi-  taxes  tor  all  time.    The  actual  losses  accruing 

tares  safficient  to  add  163,000  Ef^yptian  pounds  to  persons  who  had  taken  the  benefit  of  this 

to  the  sinking  fund,  and  furnish  at  least  as  law,  by  its  abolition,  were  made  good  to  them 

much  for  improvements  on  public  works.    For  by  Treasury    warrants.    The   land-tax   laws 

some  time  to  come  the  debt  settlement  will  were  referred  to  a  commission  for  revision, 

consume  40  per  cent  of  the  total  revenues  of  To  establish  a  rational  system  of  land-taxation 

the  state.  in  Egypt  is  a  work  of  long  study  and  labor. 

The  effect  of  the  settlement  of  the  debt  The  survey  and  registration  of  the  lands  is  first 

question  by  the  liquidation  law  was  to  raise  necessary,  and  this  work  was  immediately  be- 

t  le  prioe  of  Egyptian  securities  in  the  market  gun.    But,  like  all  public  basiness  in  Egypt, 

from  150  to  860  francs.     Before  the  close  of  this  simple  task  soon  got  into  a  tangle.    Uen- 

the  year  1880,  11,4*24,000  Egyptian  pounds  of  eral  Stone,  the  chief  of  the  army  staff,  was 

floating  debt  had  been  paid  off,  and  there  re-  intrusted  with  the  supervision  of  the  survey, 

mained  1^021,000  pounds  yet  to  settle.    The  After  nine  months  of  topographical  work  he 

revenues  assigned  for  the  payment  of  the  debt  was  replaced,  April  7,  1880,  by  a  ooinmi&^ion, 

and  interest  are  the  land-taxes  of  four  prov-  which  set  to  work  to  revise  the  work  per- 

inods  and  the  castoms  duties.  formed,  and  adjudged  the  greater  part  of  it 

The  public  ddht  of  Egypt,  amounting  to  unsatisfactory.    The  800,000  Egyptian  pounds 

$865,000,000,  exclusive  of  the  Daira  and  Do-  thus  far  expended  were  consequently  wasted, 

main  debts,  which  come  to  $85,000,000  more,  and  the  labor  of  surveying  the  country  will  not 

ii  an  enormous  burden  for  a  land  which  has  no  be  completed  in  less  than  fifteen  years,  unless 

mines,  forestries,  or  manufactures,  and  derives  a  larger  force  and  more  capable  directors  are 

its  entire  revenues  from  4,750,000  acres  of  employed. 

agricultural  land.  The  revenue  reaches  barely  The  decree  of  February  25,  1880,  fixing  the 
$42,500,000,  out  of  which  as  much  as  $20,-  time  for  the  payment  of  taxes,  affords  a  desired 
000,000  go  to  the  creditors,  and  $8,500,000  are  relief  to  the  Fellahs  by  making  the  collections 
paid  to  the  Sultan.  The  favorable  financial  fall  in  harves^ time,  and  not  when  the  agricult- 
results  of  the  year  1880,  when,  in  addition  to  urist  has  paid  out  most  of  his  money  in  pre- 
the  fixed  obligations,  $1,600,000  surplus  was  paring  for  the  next  crop.  In  Lower  Egypt 
applied  to  sinking  the  debt,  are  attributed  by  the  taxes  are  collected,  under  the  new  regula- 
Mr.  Money  to  an  abundant  harvest,  improved  tions,  in  part  after  the  cotton-picking,  which 
trade,  the  readjustment  of  the  land-tax,  the  commences  in  October,  and  in  part  after  the 
abolition  of  tax-payment*)  in  kind,  and  the  winter  crop  is  harvested,  or  in  April  and  the 
better  legal  facilities  for  the  collection  of  ar-  succeeding  months,  while  during  the  months 
rears  in  taxation.  The  two  coupons  of  the  uni-  of  March,  August,  and  September  no  taxes  are 
fied  debt  were  paid,  amounting  to  $11,250,000;  collectable.  In  Upper  Egypt  nearly  all  the 
the  deficit  of  the  privileged  debt,  amounting  collections  are  made  between  April  and  Au- 
to $1,250,000,  was  made  up ;  the  large  amount  gust.  The  Kurhaj  is  still  resorted  to,  and  de- 
due  to  the  sinking  fund  was  paid;  and  the  linquent  Fellahs  are  made  to  produce  their 
above  surplus  left  over.    The  law  of  liquida-  hoards  under  the  lash. 

tion  increased  the  privileged  debt  $18,750,000,  Payments  of  taxes  in  kind  are  abolished, 

making  the  annual  charge  for  this  part  of  the  since  the  improvements  in  tlie  means  of  com- 

debt  some  $6,000,000.  munication,  especially  in  the  postal  system. 

The  accomplishment  of  the  far-reaching  re-  enable  the  inhabitants  of  the  remotest  districts 

forms  which  have  been  instituted  in  the  Grov-  to  convert  their  produce  into  money.    The  po- 

emment  of  Egypt  is  ascribable  in  a  great  meas-  sition  of  the  tax-gatherer  was  materially  bet- 

ure  to  the  merits  of  Riaz  Pasha.    Tlie  substi-  tered  by  allowing  him  a  yearly  salary  of  twelve 

tntion  of  a  Government  monopoly  of  salt,  for  Egyptian  pounds,  while  the  percentage  which 

the  system  by  which  the  purchase  of  this  com-  he  is  allowed  from  the  collected  taxes  has  been 

modity  was  made  compulsory,  has  not  resulted  reduced  one  tenth.    Through  this  change  the 

favorably  for  the  revenue  thus  far,  by  reason  prevailing  system  of  extortion  will  be  remedied 

of  deficient  supervision.    In   January,  1880,  to  some  extent,  and  the  tax-payer  somewhat 

twenty-eight  small  but  vexatious  taxes  were  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  providing  for 

abolished,  the  poll-tax  was  done  away  with,  the  support  of  the  collector  on  a  more  or  less 

and  the  trade-taxes  were  reilnced  to  narrower  liberal  scale,  in  addition  to  the  payments  which 

limits,  those  which  weighed  down  agricultural  find  their  way  into  the  Treasury, 

occupations  being  happily  removed  altogether.  The  tariff  has  been  submitted  to  thorough 

The  resulting  losses  to  the  revenue  were  made  regulation,  and   the   collection    of    customs 

good  by  an  increase  in  the  U»huriy  or  tithes,  placed  in  charge  of  a  better  director,  with 

resting  upon  lands.  the  result  that  they  have  yielded  in  the  first 

The  ifttl»6a2a,  one  of  the  most  vidons  finan-  year  a  surplus  of  100,000  Egyptian  pounds, 

dal  measures  in  Ismail  Pasha^s  whole  category  The  system  of  statute  labor  the  new  admin- 

of  impolicy,  was  remedied  at  the  same  time,  istration  would  like  to  abolish,  and  they  have 

This  was  an  arrangement  by  which  proprietors  striven  to  restrict  the  demands  to  the  lowest 

could,  by  the  payment  of  certain  assessments,  practicable  limits.    Nevertheless,  the  Depart- 

purchaae  a  partial  immunity  from  the  land-  ment  of  Public  Works  were  obliged  in  1880 
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to  require  15,000,000  clays  of  compnlsory  eery-  one  third  as  much,  bnt  their  administration  of 
ice  upon  works  of  indisputable  pnblio  utility,  justice  is  of  the  worst  description.  The  sum 
At  first  a  regulation  was  made,  allowing  the  set  aside  for  the  year  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
Fellahs  to  purchase  release  from  personal  serv-  the  new  judicial  organization  which  is  pro- 
ice  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money;  but  jeoted  is  only  $45,000.  The  nominal  amount 
the  law  was  changed  so  as  to  require  every  appropriated  for  public  works  is  $2,250,000. 
one  to  furnish  a  substitute  before  he  can  se-  Of  this,  $250,000  was  for  the  protection  of  the 
cure  bis  discbarge,  since  it  was  found  that  the  country  against  floods,  $500,000  for  the  main- 
indemnity  fee  was  paid  by  all  the  Fellahs,  tenance  of  the  great  arterial  canals  called  the 
and  labor  could  not  be  hired.  Mahmuudieh,  the  Katatbeh,  the  Ibrahimieb,^ 

The  education  of  the  people,  a  matter  which  and  the  Ismailieh.    The  maintenance  of  the 

has  hitherto  been  sadly  neglected,  has  been  Oairo  Theatre,  the  Boulak  Museum,  and  other 

taken  hold  of,  and  a  commission  appointed  for  expenses  which  are  otherwise  classed  in  most 

the  elaboration  of  a  platf  of  reform.    The  first  countries,  are  included  in  the  budget  for  public 

decision  arrived  at  has  been  put  into  execution  works, 

by  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school.  The  exceedingly  primitive  and  scanty  needii 

The  Khedive  himself,  who  was  made  a  poor  of  the  people  explain  the  facility  with  which 

man  by  the  surrender  of  his  estates  in  1877,  the  extraordinary  demands  for  the  liquidation 

makes  but  a  modest  demand  on  the  public  of  the  debt  are  met.    The  food,  clothing,  and 

revenues,  the  civil  list  assigned  liim  being  only  houses  of  the  Fellah  cost  next  to  nothing.    He 

$500,000  in  amount.    The  family  connections  very  seldom  indulges  in  the  only  luxury  of  his 

ore  more  exacting,  absorbing  $1,100,000,  in-  class,  that  of  keepmg  two  wives.    His  savings 

eluding  the  ex-Khedive^s  allowance.     The  Na-  are  put  in  jewelry,  which  he  converts  into 

tional  Debt  Office  is  a  burdensome  appendage,  money  again  in  hard  times.     The  Nile  fails 

costing  $250,000  a  year  in  high  salaries  paid  the  agriculturists,  and  a  bad  harvest  occurs,  on 

to  the  European  ofileials.    The  two  chiefs  re-  an  average  once  in  every  five  years.    Since  the 

ceive  $20,000  each.    Expensive  foreign  f unc-  present  management  began,  a  marked  improve- 

tionaries  are  attached  also  to  the  Railway,  Do-  luent  in  the  houses  and  the  whole  standard  of 

main,  and  Daira  Departments.    The  payment  comfort. of  the  Fallaheen  has  been  observed, 

of  high  salaries  to  international  assistants  has  The  improvement  in  the  credit  of  Egypt 

had  the  result  of  securing  to  the  ministers  through  the  successful  operation  of  the  liqnida- 

an  increase  in  their  salaries  of  from  $7,500  to  tion  arrangement  was  the  cause  of  a  sudden 

$15,000.  expansion  of  business  and  a  large  infinx  of 

The  cost  of  the  army  is  $1,850,000  a  year,  foreign  capital.    Companies  were  established 

of  the  navy  $300,000.    The  army  numbered,  at  for  land  cultivation,  for  lending  on  mortgage, 

the  time  of  the  financial  report,  18,500  officers  for  building  purposes,  for  sugar-refining,  for 

and  men,  and  the  navy  not  quite  11,500.    The  water-supply,  and  many  other  purposes.    The 

pay  of  the  soldiers  was  complained  of  as  in-  interest  on  money  fell,  and  the  price  of  land 

t'Ufficient,  that  of  the  officers  averaging  about  rose  in  many  places  800  per  cent.    Irrigation- 

$500  a  year,  and  that  of  the  men  barely  $50.  pumps  and  agricultural  machinery  were  im- 

A  decree,  dated  March  80th,  created  a  Na-  poi-ted  on  a  large  scale ;  the  importations  of 

tional  Board  of   Education,  on  the  French  these  things  were  80  per  cent  greater  in  1880 

model    It  possesses  extensive  powers,  and  is  than  the  year  before,  and  in  1881  showed  a 

tlie  supreme  authority  in  educationid  matters,  still  larger  increase.    The  largest  part  of  the 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  is  the  presi-  new  capital  embarked  in  Egypt  has  come  from 

dent  of  the  board.    The  amount  assigned  for  France. 

purposes  of  public  instruction  in  1881  was  Counterfeiting  frauds,  which  had  been  prao- 
$405,000.  In  the  elementary  education  of  the  ticed  on  a  large  scale  for  ten  years,  were  dis- 
people there  has  not  even  a  beginning  been  covered  in  the  spring.  The  headonarters  of 
made  yet  Of  the  above  appropriation  ^0,000  the  coiners  were  at  Geneva  and  Marseilles, 
was  set  aside  for  the  new. organization  of  edu-  Factories  in  Switzerland  were  engaged  in  turn- 
cation  ;  $40,000  was  assigned  for  the  new  ing  out  millions  of  piasters — a  small,  thin  coin 
normal  school ;  an  equal  sum  is  spent  on  the  of  the  value  of  five  cents— containing  80  per 
education  of  young  men  in  France,  and  various  cent  less  silver  than  the  standard.  False  ra- 
Government  schools  for  law,  technical  instruo-  pal  francs  and  small  Egyptian  and  Turkish  gold 
tion,  medicine,  languages,  etc.,  consume  the  re-  coins  were  also  imported  by  the  criminal  or- 
mainder.  ganization,  which  included  several  persons  of 

The  prison  management,  police,  and  quar-  position.  As  much  as  $l,500,000'of  base  money 

antine  systems  in  Egypt  are  very  defective,  was  supposed  to  be  in  circulation, 

but  they  have  the  advantage  of  being  inexpen-  Although  the  Egyptian  dominions  cover  an 

8ive.    A  curious  item  in  the  budget  provides  area  almost  as  great  as  Russia  in  Europe,  the 

$450,000  for  protecting  and  feeding  the  pil-  lower  Nile  valley  and  the  delta,  which  furnish 

grims  to  Mecca,  and  to  encourage  the  great  an-  the  whole  of  the  revenues  with  which  the  Gov- 

nual  pilgrimage.    The  mixed  tribunals  cost  over  emment  is  supported  and  the  national  debt 

$750,000  a  year.    The  native  courts  of  justice  paid,  are  about  the  size  of  Belgium.     The  rest 

cost,  with  their  host  of  functionaries,  less  than  of  the  huge  empire  is  a  financial  drain  upon  the 
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resDarceB  of  the  conntrr.  In  former  times  the  tomfl,  the  railway?,  the  telegraphs,  the  harbors 
Soodan  was  the  nursery  of  soldiers  and  slaves  of  Alexandria  and  of  the  Suez  Canal  ports, 
for  Egypt.  The  efforts  for  the  suppression  of  the  coast- gaard,  the  light-houses,  the  post- 
the  slave-traffic,  if  they  are  still  continued  in  office,  the  finance  department  of  the  Govern- 
earnest,  are  not  successful ;  for  gangs  are  still  ment,  the  public  works,  and  the  administration 
driven  by  slavers  to  the  coast.  In  the  sea-  of  the  Domain  and  Daira  lands,  are  all  di- 
buard  provinces  of  the  Red  Sea  the  Egyptian  rected  by  executive  officers  of  one  or  the  other 
rule  is  only  nominal  a  day^s  march  from  the  of  those  nationalities.  The  subordinate  posi- 
coast.  The  interminable  war  with  Abyssinia  tions  in  all  the  offices  are  divided  between  na- 
bas  returned  no  benefits.  With  the  exception  tives  and  Frenchmen.  Through  the  selectiouf 
of  Suakim  and  a  couple  of  other  small  ports,  of  able  and  hard-working  officials,  the  French 
the  whole  of  the  equatorial  provinces  are  a  have  gained  a  stronger  footing  in  the  admm- 
burden  upon  the  country.  The  abolition  of  istrations  than  the  English.  The  reforms  in- 
slavery  woald  probably  lead  to  the  gradual  com-  augurated  by  the  initiative  of  the  comptrollers 
mercial  development  of  Upper  Egypt.  The  have  worked  well,  and  the  foreign  experts  who 
Khedive  is  said  to  be  desirous  of  abolition,  have  been  intrusted  with  the  administrative 
Hut  it  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  strong  control  of  the  government  offices  have  for  the 
arm,  and  for  that  he  has  not  the  means,  unless  most  part  performed  their  duties  faithfully  and 
)iis  intemationcd  monitors  lend  him  material  capably.  The  very  success  of  the  foreign  ad- 
assistance,  ministrators  in  extricating  the  country  from 
The  situation  of  Egypt  under  the  present  the  financial  qnicksa^id  into  which  it  had 
system  of  international  control  is  not  a  natural  fallen,  in  organizing  the  general  administration 
one.  If  the  people  had  been  of  a  less  docile  of  the  government  and  bringing  it  into  work- 
and  peaceable  nature,  and  the  ruler  and  polit-  ing  order,  and  in  creating  confidence  in  the 
ical  leaders  less  self-restrfuned,  this  system  of  a  future  of  the  country  and  attracting  capital  and 
foreign  directory  could  not  have  been  imposed  skill  from  abroad,  hastened  the  period  when 
witiiont  resistance.  The  estublishment  of  the  native  and  religious  prejudices  would  come  to 
mixed  tribunals  by  Ismail  Pasha  ingrafted  the  the  surface.  Egyptians  naturally  chafed  to  see 
principle  of  foreign  interference  in  the  consti-  the  government  of  their  country  taken  out  of 
tution  of  the  country,  and  these  institutions  their  hands,  and  all  the  important  posta  fiUed 
of  his  own  creation  became  the  agents  of  his  by  aliens.  The  sooner  the  new  system  began 
downfall.  The  constitutional  issue  of  the  debt  to  work  well,  the  more  impatient  they  were  of 
crisis  was  the  enforcement,  over  the  Egyptian  the  government  by  foreigners.  This  abnormal 
Government  itself,  by  the  foreign  govern-  situation  was  the  more  irksome,  from  the  cir- 
ments,  which  had  before  1875  exercised  con-  cnmstance  that  the  foreign  officials  receive  sal- 
snlar  jurisdiction,  of  the  principle  of  the  right  aries  which  would  be  enormous  in  any  country,^ 
of  jurisdiction  of  the  mixed  tribunals  that  had  but  which  are  unheard  of  in  Egypt, 
succeeded  the  consular  courts.  The  super-  The  Khedive  gave  his  countenance  and  sup- 
vision  of  the  entire  administration,  the  man-  port  to  the  administrative  reforms.  He  is  fully 
agement  of  the  finances,  and  the  practical  con-  conscious  of  the  lack  of  technical  attainments 
trol  of  all  the  departments,  was  at  the  same  and  executive  ability  on  the  part  of  his  coun- 
time  transferred  at  the  dictation  of  foreign  trymen,  and  welcomes  the  aid  of  the  European 
Governments  to  the  international  agents  of  the  administrators.  He  is  sati^<fie^  that  their  ef- 
bond-holders,  who  were  appointed  by  the  in-  forts  are  working  for  the  best  good  of  his  peo- 
tenrening  powers. '  France  and  England  chose  pie.  He  is  willing  to  wait  for  the  plans  which 
the  two  joint  comptrollers,  and  the  same  powers  his  European  counselors  have  in  view  for  the 
with  Austria  and  Italy  the  four  commissioners  material  inoprovement  and  intellectual  eleva- 
of  the  publio  debt.  The  comptrollers  can  only  tion  of  the  Egyptian  people,  to  be  matured  and 
be  removed  by  their  own  governments.  They  to  work  out  their  gradual  results.  He  is  grati- 
are  given  full  powers  of  investigation  into  all  fied  at  the  progress  which  has  already  been 
branches  of  the  administration.  They  may  at-  made  in  that  direction,  and  desires  that  his 
tend  the  meetings  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  people  should  be  schooled  in  the  methods 
and  express  an  opinion  on  any  public  measure,  which  are  being  put  in  practice.  But,  friend 
The  administration  of  Riaz  Pasha,  which  was  of  progress  as  he  is,  he  is  intensely  patriotic 
likewise  the  creature  of  the  intervening  pow-  and  thoroughly  Egyptian  in  his  feelings,  and 
ers,  followed  all  the  suggestions  of  the  comp-  is  also  an  earnest  and  devout  Mohammedan, 
trollera,  and  they  themselves  have  exercised  He  brooks  with  impatience  the  position  of  po- 
their  powers  of  supreme  control  in  mutual  liticalefTacement  in  which  the  circumstances  of 
harmony.  Since  Colvin  succeeded  Major  Bar-  hi.'*  succession  hav^e  placed  him,  and  looks  hope- 
ing  as  the  English  comptroller,  De  Blignidres  fully  for  a  time  when  he  will  be  more  of  a 
has,  by  virtue  of  his  seniority  and  longer  ex-  ruler  in  his  own  land,  surrounded  by  advisers 
perience,  taken  the  lead  in  the  management,  and  officers  chosen  from  among  his  "own  peo- 
Frenoh  and  English  officials  have  been  at  the  pie.  Tevfik  was,  therefore,  on  his  guard 
head  of  all  the  important  administrations.  Be-  against  the  development  of  foreign  interests  in 
sides  the  control  and  public  debt  offices  and  Egypt,  except  those  which  depended  on  the 
tbo  judges  of  the  international  courts,  the  cus-  acknowledged  international  obligations  of  the 
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conDtry,  and  saob  commercial  enterprises  as  natural  cbampions  of  the  native  cause  were  the 

lie  deemed  conducive  to  the  prosperity  and  army,  the  only  institation  which  had  not  been 

progress  of  liis  people.  denationalized,  and  the  class  which  would  least 

Industrial  and  commercial  enterprises  of  all  appreciate  the  good  in  the  foreign  innovations, 

kinds  have  been  welcomed.    But  the  Khedive,  The  soldiers  had  a  grievance  of  their  own : 

whose  authorization  is  necessary  before  any  their  native  officers  were  being  displaced  by 

corporation  can  be  established,  has  firmly  set  Turks.    Smarting  under  this  wrong,  they  as- 

his  face  against  the  acquisition  of  lands  by  for-  sumed  the  character  of  the  Janizaries  of  old, 

eign  agricoltural  companies.     In  this  he  has  with  a  determination  which  made  it  apparent 

been  seconded  by  the  comptrollers.  that  foreign  domination  can  not  acquire  much 

Egypt  has  become,  in  the  way  explained  moral  strength  and  authority,  even  over  so 
above,  the  ward  of  the  Christian  powers,  docile  and  submissive  a  people  as  the  Egyptians, 
There  are  fourteen  governments  that  claim  from  mere  diplomatic  arrangements, 
the  right  of  intervention  which  England  and  A  mutiny  of  troops  broke  out  at  Cairo  on 
France  have  exercised  as  trustees  for  the  rest,  the  2d  of  February,  of  such  dimen<>ions  that 
England  and  France,  though  acting  thus  far  in  the  Government  was  intimidated,  and  allowed 
harmony,  are  the  chief  rivals  for  the  reversion  its  course  to  be  dictated  by  the  soldiery.  I  is- 
of  this  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Turkey  satisfaction  had  been  felt  for  some  time  by  the 
was  allowed  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation,  Arab  officers  at  the  conduct  of  the  Minister  of 
to  strengthen  her  hold  on  Egypt.  By  the  fir-  War,  Osman  Reski  Pasha.  The  minister,  who 
man  of  1879,  which  confirmed  Tevfik  on  the  was  of  Circassian  origin,  ofi'ended  the  native 
throne,  the  Sultan  annulled  the  practical  indc-  officers  by  giving  appointments  to  Turkish  offi- 
pendence  which  Ismail  had  purchased  at  an  cers  and  favoring  them,  while  he  treated  the 
enormous  price,  and  reassertea  his  sovereignty  Arabs  with  arrogance  and  contempt.  The 
in  principle  by  depriving  the  Khedive  of  the  colonel  of  the  body-guards  and  the  colonels  of 
power  of  contracting  foreign  loans  and  that  of  the  two  other  regiments  stationed  at  Cairo 
mdefinitely  increasing  the  army.  The  limit  to  presented  a  petition  to  the  Viceroy,  requesting 
which  the  military  establishment  is  restricted  the  removal  of  the  Minister  of  War.  The  ad- 
is  18,000  men.  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  dress  was  banded  to  the  Prime  Minister,  Risz 
do  not  let  the  claims  of  either  England  or  Pasha,  who  in  the  course  of  time  sent  it  to  the 
France  pass  unchallenged.  They  are  seeking  Minister  of  War.  The  latter  called  a  council  of 
to  extend  their  prestige  in  Egypt  They  may  war,  and  ordered  the  three  colonels  to  be  placed 
cry  "  Stop  I  "  by  their  united  voice  in  the  Euro-  under  arrest.  The  guard  regiment,  as  soon  as 
pean  concert,  to  the  aggressions  of  either  of  the  they  heard  of  the  arrest  of  their  colonel,  stormed 
rivals.  The  French  are  the  most  firmly  seated  the  arsenal  where  the  officers  were  confined, 
in  Egypt ;  they  have  done  the  most  for  the  and  where  the  investigating  board  was  sitting, 
country,  and  now  exploit  it  as  a  commercial  Osman  Pasha  escaped  by  fiight,  and  Efiatun 
dependency,  while  English  mercantile  interests  Pasha,  his  deputy,  and  General  Stone  Pasha, 
in  Egypt  are  waning  at  present.  Tet  the  old  the  American  chief  of  the  staff,  were  mal- 
boast  that  the  Mediterranean  will  become  ^*  a  treated.  Finally,  the  imprisoned  officers  were 
French  lake  "  is  not  now  uttered  openly.  The  found  and  borne  away  in  triumph  to  the  Abdin 
recent  extension  of  French  dominion  on  the  Palace,  which  was  surrounded  by  the  troops, 
northern  coast  of  Africa  has  not  only  awak-  boisterously  demanding  an  audience  with  the 
ened  the  distrust  of  the  English,  but  has  caused  Khedive,  to  whom  they  reiterated  the  demand 
serious  alarm  in  Egypt.  Great  Britain,  since  for  the  dismissal  of  Osman.  The  Khedive  in- 
the  construction  of  tlie  Suez  Canal,  claims  dignantly  ordered  the  insubordinate  colonels 
Egypt  as  her  own  property  by  the  right  of  the  to  give  up  their  swords,  and  met  with  a  fiat 
stronger,  and  is  prepared  to  occupy  and  hold  refusal.  The  ministers  came  to  the  Viceroy  and 
the  country  with  her  whole  military  strength  took  council.  After  some  deliberation  they 
against  all  comers,  and  to  supersede  the  gov-  concluded  that  it  was  best  to  yield.  The  boI- 
ernment  and  subjugate  the  people  the  moment  di^rs,  after  they  were  told  that  Osman  was  re- 
the  submission  required  by  her  "  paramount  moved,  and  Mahmoud  Sami  Pasha  el  Barudis, 
interests  ^'  is  refused.  at  the  time  Minister  of  the   Wagf^  or  Public 

The  change  from  national  independence  to  a  Institutions,  appointed  in  his  place,  departed 

mediatized  condition,  in  which  the  functions  with  salutes  and  cheers, 

of  government  were  exercised  by  the  agents  The  most  popular  of  the  refractory  colonels, 

of  European  powers,   and  the  Franks  were  Ahmed  Araby  Bey,  became  the  leader  of  the 

insinuating  themselves  into  all  the  positions  native  cause.     He  possessed  all  the  qualities 

of   profit  and  authority,   and  in   which  the  of  a  patriot  leader  and  champion  of  popu- 

Sultan  was  making  his  regained  sovereignty  lar  rights.    In  the  time  of  Ismail  he  had  been 

unpleasantly  felt,  had  its  natural  outcome  in  deprived  of  his  rank  through  caprice,  and  suo- 

a  national  movement.    This  movement  took  ceeded  in  being  restored.    From  that  time  he 

form  in  1881.    It  conflicted  with  the  policy  determined  to  devote  his  efforts  to  obtaining 

adopted  by  the  Khedive ;  but  from  his  nature  the  privilege  of  a  fair  trial  for  the  officers  of 

and  his  position  he  could  not  help  being  in  the  array  before  they  could  be  dismissed.    His 

some  respects  morally  identified  with  it.    The  sympathies  soon  extended  over  a  wider  field. 
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Thd  arbitrary  and  ignoble  treatment  of  tbe  partj  who  were  seeking  with  threats  of  mili- 
FeUaheen  by  tbe  officers  of  the  law  led  him  to  tarj  violence  to  have  the  nameroas  and  high- 
ponder  on  a  reform  in  the  administration  of  civil  paid  foreign  officials  replaced  by  native  Egyp- 
jaatice  by  which  human  rights  and  the  prin-  tians,  and  otherwise  cnrtail  the  privileges  ac- 
ciples  of  Jastice  should  be  respected  all  over  corded  to  foreigners.  One  of  the  complaints 
Egypt  The  idea  of  inciting  the  army  to  de-  was  that  the  foreigners  who  were  amassing 
mind  populnr  reforms  was  conceived  by  Araby  wealth  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria  were  practically 
Uij  and  his  fellow-officers  in  the  reign  of  Ia-  exempt  from  taxation.  The  special  grievances 
ro  ill,  but  they  doubted  their  success  against  of  the  array — the  threatened  reduction  of  the 
^U  organized  power  and  ruthless  will.  When  forces,  the  miserable  pay,  the  appointment  ot^ 
the  step  was  once  taken,  Araby  Bey  was  the  unpopular  and  supercilious  Turkish  officers,  etc. 
chosen  director  of  this  new  and  dangerous  po-  — were  more  immediately  felt.  Among  all  the 
litical  force.  He  possessed  the  unmeasured  national  aspirations  no  demand  was  uttered  for 
canfidence  of  the  ar.ny,  and  soon  won  the  de-  the  abolition  of  the  comptroUership.  The 
votion  of  the  people.  In  the  spring  he  gained  Khedive  proposed  to  the  recalcitrant  colonels 
the  ear  of  the  Khedive,  and  persuaded  him  of  that  they  make  a  declaration  of  their  alle- 
the  necessity  for  certain  reforms  in  the  army,  glance.  Araby  signed  such  a  protest  of  loy- 
In  September  a  military  revolution  was  ef-  alty,  but  his  colleagues  refused.  The  military 
fected,  and  the  attempt  to  establish  a  Pretorian  party  had,  since  the  affidr  of  February,  insisted 
raid  of  the  army  over  the  affairs  of  the  country  on  the  retirement  of  the  Riaz  Oabinet,  and  on 
was  for  the  time  being  a  success.  Riaz  Pasha's  certain  reforms  in  the  military  service, 
tenare  of  the  premiership  had  some  time  be-  On  the  forenoon  of  the  9th  of  February  the 
fore  grown  insecure.  His  possible  successors  Minister  of  War,  Daoud  Pasha,  was  handed  a 
were  Sherif  Pasha  ani  Nubar  Pasha,  both  document  signed  by  Araby  Bey,  demanding  the 
Egyptian  statesmen  ofpro-eminent  standing  and  dismissal  of  the  ministry,  a  constitution,  and 
dUtingnished  services.  Sherif  Pasha  has  hel:l  the  increase  of  the  army  to  18,000,  and  stating 
every  one  of  the  ministerial  portfolios  at  one  that  the  troops  would  appear  before  the  Abdin 
time  or  another,  and  has  been  several  times  Palace  in  the  afternoon,  and  remain  there  until 
prime  minister.  Though  educated  in  Paris,  he  their  demands  were  satisfied,  unless  sooner  ap- 
is a  stanch  Mohammedan.  He  comes  from  a  prised  of  the  assent  of  the  Khedive.  The  Vice- 
lUstingaiahed  family,  and  bears  an  unimpeached  roy,  on  the  advice  of  Comptroller  Colvin  and 
character  for  probity.  Nubar  Pasha  is  the  most  Riaz,  proceeded  to  summon  the  loyal  troops  in 
widely  known  of  the  native  statesmen.  He  person  to  resist  the  insurgents.  At  the  stated 
was  the  ori^nator  of  the  international  tribunals,  hour  4^000  troops  with  18  cannon  marched  to 
and  hia  high  talents  and  broad,  statesmanlike  the  palace,  and  when  the  Khedive  returned  ho 
views  have  gained  the  respect  of  Europe.  The  found  them  drawn  up  around  it.  Colvin  ad-* 
French  consul-general,  Baron  de  Ring,  an  able  vised  him  to  advance  and  arrest  the  leader, 
but  ambitious  man,  agitated  for  the  downfall  Tevfik  conunanded  Araby  to  dismount,  which 
of  the  Riaz  ministry,  and,  coming  into  conflict  he  did,  sheathing  his  sword.  But,  instead  of 
with  the  French  comptroller,  was  called  to  an-  ordering  him  into  arrest,  the  Khedive  asked 
other  post.  Riaz  Pasha  was  particularly  objec-  him  his  business.  Araby  Bey  replied :  ^'  We 
tionable  to  the  army  and  the  national  agita-  come  for  law  and  justice ;  so  long  as  yon  give 
tors.  He  was  hdld  responsible  for  the  custom  ns  both,  you  are  our  Effendina ;  if  not,  we 
of  promoting  foreigners,  to  the  exclusion  of  have  your  successor  ready. ^'  Through  several 
native  talent.  He  was  a  foreigner  himself,  a  foreign  representatives,  who  perfonned  tho 
Circassian,  and  his  expressed  preference  for  part  of  intermediators,  a  long  parley  took  place. 
Turkish  and  Circassian  officers  in  tho  higher  The  end  of  tlie  Khedive's  deliberations  was. 
commands,  as  possessing  more  military  talent  that  he  agreed  to  a  change  of  ministers,  and 
and  experience,  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  promised  to  submit  the  other  points  to  the 
army.  The  practice  of  passing  the  Arab  offi-  Porte.  The  insurgents  objected  to  the  names 
cers  in  making  promotions  was  discontinued  proposed  by  the  Viceroy  for  chief  of  Cabinet, 
after  the  demonstration  in  February.  There  and  insisted  on  Sherif  Pasha.  Upon  his  agree- 
were  some  two  thousand  army  officers  in  ing  to  invite  Sherif  to  form  a  Cabinet,  and  de- 
£/y|>t,  the  majority  of  them  without  com-  livering  to  the  insurgents  a  letter  conferring 
mands.  They  were  a  unit  in  the  present  the  appointment,  which  was  read  to  the  soldiers 
movement,  and  their  influence  over  the  rank  by  Colonel  Araby  Bey,  the  troops  marched  to 
and  file  was  complete.  their  quarters. 

The  Khedive  had  himself  come  into  conflict        Sherif  Pasha  w&s  at  first  relnctant  to  accept 

With  Riaz  Pasha.     He  had  insisted  on  certain  office  under  such  circumstances.    The  nego- 

maosures  which  Riaz  had  opposed  and  slighted,  tiations  with  the  troops  were  continued  the 

The  Khedive  declared  that  he  would  assume  following  day,  and  then  broken  ofl:    An  As- 

t lid  presidency  of  his  council  himself.    He  thus  sembly  of  Notables  gathered  at  Cairo,  through 

c ma  to  be  counted  with  the  growing  party  whose  intervention  it  was  arranged  that  Sherif 

which  was  agitating  for  the  fall  of  Riaz,  and  Pasha  should  form  a  ministry,  with  Mofarooud 

wa^  associated  with,  although  he  gave  no  siicn  Sami  as  Minister  of  War,  that  the  reforms  in 

9f  encouragement  to,  the  revolutionary  army  the  military  regulations  demanded  should  be 
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carried  out,  with  the  exception  of  the  increase  The  Panislamic  pretensions  of  the  Commander 

of  the  army,  and  that  the  regiments  shonid  of  the  Faithful  gained  iu  popular  favor  after 

leave  Cairo  at  the  time  fixed  hy  Sherif  Pasha,  the  French  invasion  of  Tnnis.     The  fears  of 

The  immediate  occasion  for  the  outbreak  had  British  annexation,  excited  bj  expressions  in 

been  an  order  of  Riaz  to  transfer  Araby  Bey  the  English  press,  strengthened  this  sentiment 

and  his  regiment  to  Alexandria.  as  well  as  the  purely  national  impulse,    tiherif 

The  new  ministry  was  formed  on  the  14th.  Pasha,  though  a  Turk  by  blood,  has  the  repu- 

It  was  composed  as  follows :  Sherif  Pasha,  tation  of  being  a  stubborn  foe  to  Turkish  dom- 

President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  the  ination. 

Interior;  Haidar  Paslia,  Minister  of  Finance;  A  dispatch  of  the  British  Government  to  Sir 

Ismail  Ay ub  Pasha,  Minister  of  Public  Works ;  Edward  Mallet,  sent  in  November,  declared 

Mahmond  Sami,  Minister  of  War ;  Mustapha  that  the  British  policy  in  Egypt  was  opposed 

Feb  mi  Pasha,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  to  all  intervention,  and  would  support  the  na- 

continuing  in  the  same  post  which  he  held  ;  tive  autonomous  government  within  the  limits 

and  Kadri  Bey,  Minister  of  Justice.  of  the  rights  accorded  by  the  firmans  of  the 

There  was  much  talk  in  Europe  of  a  military  Sultan — that  England  does  not  favor  separa- 
expedition  to  Egypt  to  restore  order  and  en-  tion  from  Turkey.  The  present  connection 
force  the  authority  of  the  Government.  But  with  Turkey  is  a  safeguard  against  foreign 
such  an  act  on  the  uart  of  either  England  or  intervention  and  rival  ambition.  England  and 
France,  or  both  jointly,  might  lead  to  perilous  France,  who  share  the  same  views,  have  co-op- 
complications  which  they  were  not  prepared  erated  to  secure  good  government.  One  great 
to  encounter.  The  occupation  of  Egypt  by  reform  remains  to  be  effected — good  and  sys- 
Turkish  forces  and  the  active  exercise  of  his  tematfo  justice  between  natives  in  their  deal- 
authority  as  suzerain  by  the  Caliph,  France  ings  with  each  other.  This  work  should  be 
would  not  listen  to,  in  view  of  the  complications  .accomplished  by  Egyptians,  and  not  by  the 
in  Tunis  and  Algiers.  A  protest  was  raised  extension  of  the  international  tribunals.  The 
even  against  the  dispatch  of  Turkish  commis-  dispatch  ends  with  a  warning  that  this  policy 
sioners  to  the  Khedive.  The  Porte,  neverthe-  would  be  changed  if  anarchy  or  disorder  should 
loss,  sent  its  messengers,  Ali  Fuad  and  Nizami  become  prevalent.  The  fears  of  a  British  occu- 
Pasha,  who  assured  the  Khedive  of  the  satis-  pation  had  taken  strong  hold  of  the  Egyptians, 
faction  of  the  Sultan  as  to  his  course,  and  en-  and  were  one  of  the  prime  causes  of  the 
jdned  the  preservation  of  the  tfto^tM  ^iu».  The  nationalist  agitation.  The  dispatch  of  Lord 
commissioners  hod  hardly  begun  their  work  Granville  was  effective  in  allaying  this  dread, 
of  investigation,  when  they  were  suddenly  re-  which  was  growing  stronger, 
colled.  There  are  evidences  of  a  secret  corre-  The  Fellaheen,  unable  to  obtain  justice  from 
spondence  between  Tevfik  and  the  wily  and  the  nativejudges,  have  frequently  brought  their 
scheming  Sultan,  Abdul  Ilamid.  The  £[hedive,  cases  by  means  of  legal  subterfuges  into  the  in- 
fretting  under  the  dictation  of  Riaz  and  the  temational  courts.  A  scheme  for  a  local  judici- 
domination  of  the  comptrollers,  was  inclined  to  ary  was  elaborated  by  the  new  ministry,  and  the 
turn  for  relief  to  the  Sultan,  whose  suzerainty  tribunals  were  organized  and  ready  to  hear  com- 
Ismail  had  expended  all  his  craft  and  uncount-  plaints  by  the  beginning  of  1882.  In  October 
ed  treasure  to  shake  off.  The  Sultan,  revolving  occurred  another  manifestation  of  the  new  po- 
in  his  mind  the  methods  of  acquiring  ascend-  litical  forces  which  had  come  in  play.  An  in- 
ency  in  Egypt,  was  captivated  by  a  scheme  of  jurious  expression,  characterizing  Mohammed 
a  certain  Ilafyz  Pasha  for  organizing  Egypt  as  os  a  '*  false  prophet,*'  was  printed  in  the  lead- 
a  privileged  autonomous  province  on  the  model  ing  European  journal,  ^  L'Egypte.*'  The  ule- 
of  the  Lebanon.  He  had  previously  encouraged  itum,  the  students  in  the  great  religious  untver- 
Halim,  uncle  of  Ismail,  in  his  efforts  to  sup-  sity  at  Cairo,  complained  to  the  ministers,  who 
plant  Tevfik  on  the  throne,  ^ith  French  and  upon  examining  tne  context  conelnded  that  the 
English  consent.  The  secret  agencies  of  Ori-  phrase  had  been  inserted  through  an  editorial 
ental  intrigue  have  been  at  work  for  some  blunder.  They  accordingly  deemed  an  official 
time  at  Cairo,  and  those  elements  of  the  pres-  admonition  sufficient.  But  the  religious  oom- 
ent  disorder  which  can  help  the  Sultan's  Pan-  munity  were  not  satisfied,  and  demanded  the 
islamic  aspirations  are  fomented  at  Constant!-  suppression  of  the  newspaper,  uttering  yagne 
nople.  The  ulenuu  of  the  great  mosque,  El  threats,  which  were  repeated  by  the  military ; 
Azhar,  are  willing  instruments  of  the  props-  until,  finally,  the  ministry  revoked  their  de- 
ganda,  which  has  spread  among  the  native  cision,  and  suppressed  the  paper, 
merchants  and  lawyers  through  the  efforts  of  The  regiments  which  had  made  the  rebel- 
one  Sheik  Senussi.  By  these  means  a  schism  lious  demonstration  were  after  a  season  trans- 
was  produced  in  the  popular  party.  The  army  ferred  to  different  posts  without  making  further 
officers  who  began  the  agitation,  and  the  land-  trouble. 

owners  and  peasants  who  embraced  the  na-  One  of  the  main  demands  of  the  nationalist 

tional  cause,  were  as  much  opposed  to  Turkish  party  was  for  constitutional  government  and 

as  to  Christian  aggression,  while  the  Stamboul  a  House  of  Representatives.    In  obedience  to 

wire-pullers  found  means  to  partially  convert  his  new  masters,  and  with  the  consent  of  his 

the  movement  into  an  anti-Christian  ferment,  old  ones,  the  Viceroy  called,  for  the  28d  of  D^ 
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oember,  an  Assembly  of  Notables  to  be  elected  oretically  demonstrated  by  mathematicians, 
by  the  people,  which  was  designed  to  inaaga-  the  connection  between  the  two  forms  of  en- 
rate  the  representative  system,  at  least  in  form,  ergy,  which  are  found  also  to  touch  each  other 
The  enthnsiasm  and  inJependence  with  which  at  other  points,  and  to  interdepend  in  many 
the  Fellaheen  voted  for  their  representatives  respects,  must  naturally  be  supposed  to  be  real 
revealed  to  the  Government,  and  to  the  in-  and  close.  That  the  only  known  physical 
triguing  representatives  of  the  numerous  for-  forces  whose  efifeots  are  transmitted  through 
1  igii  interests  and  dynastic  factions  at  Cairo,  such  wide  media,  and  at  such  a  high  rate  of 
'iind  their  principals  in  the  various  capitals  of  motion,  should  possess  precisely  the  sauie  ve- 
Europe,  that  the  liberal  political  ideas  and  na-  locity  constant  proves  that  the  phenomena  can 
tionalistic  principles  of  the  popular  party  had  only  be  referred  to  the  same  source, 
taken  a  deep  root  in  the  minds  of  the  ancient  Professor  Maxwell  died  before  he  was  able 
race  who  once  bore  the  torch  of  civilization,  to  interpret  the  true  relation  between  the  two 
and  who  have  since  tilled  their  fertile  valley  great  groups  of  phenomena;  but  the  certainty 
under  the  whip  of  many  masters.  with  which  he  established  that  they  are  the 

The  Khedive  has  interdicted  the  world-  manifestations  of  one  and  the  same  force  is  the 
known  ceremony  of  the  Ikmeh,  It  was  cele-  most  valuable  bequest  left  by  that  eminent  theo- 
brated,  every  year,  on  the  birthday  of  the  rist  to  the  scientific  world,  which  brings  it  to 
Prophet.  The  accredited  version  concerning  the  threshold  of  a  great  advance  in  physical 
its  origin  is  this :  that  an  illustrious  saint,  wish-  science.  That  light  and  electricity  are  related 
ing  to  convince  the  people  of  the  sanctity  of  was  first  suspected  by  Faraday,  who  labored 
his  mission,  had  the  way  from  his  house  to  the  for  years  to  establish  his  hypothesis.  The 
mosque  covered  with  eartlien  vases ;  then,  only  result  which  his  many  experiments  yield- 
mounting  his  horse,  he  proceeded  to  the  house  ed  was  the  production  of  luminosity  upon  the 
of  God  without  breaking  one  of  the  pieces,  surface  of  a  dense  kind  of  glass  containing 
Those  who  witnessed  the  miraculous  prome-  borate  of  lead,  by  exciting  a  powerful  magnet, 
nade  were  struck  with  wonder,  and  resolved  between  whose  poles  a  beam  of  polarized  light 
that  thereafter  the  sheik  on  horseback  should  had  been  projected  upon  the  glass,  and  then 
pass  over  a  carpet  of  human  bodies.  The  sa-  interrupted.  This  experiment  was  first  inter- 
cred  animal  could  only  sanctify  the  faithful  preted  many  years  after  by  Maxwell  and  Sir 
by  the  contact  of  its  hoof.  On  the  appointed  William  Thomson,  and  was  the  experimental 
day,  every  year,  an  immense  crowd  has  been  basis  of  the  Maxwellian  theory.  Many  other 
accustomed  to  assemble  on  the  ground  w^here  transparent  substances  have  been  found  to  ex- 
the  Do$uh  is  going  to  take  place.  English  and  hibit  the  same  phenomenon  in  a  less  marked 
other  foreign  tourists  have  been  drawn  fre-  degree.  A  feeble  luminosity  has  been  dis- 
quently  to  the  horrifying  scene  by  curiosity,  cemed,  even  in  commcm  air,  between  the  poles 
The  frenzied  devotees,  often  intoxicated  with  of  a  magnet  similarly  excited.  Dr.  Kerr  has 
hasheesh,  rush  with  low  cries  into  the  lane  recently  experimented  in  the  same  manner 
through  which  the  horse  is  to  pass,  which  has  upon  opaque  bodies,  and  has  shown  that  when 
been  kept  clear  by  the  police.  They  prostrate  light  passes  through  a  film  of  magnetized  iron, 
themselves  in  the  way  of  the  sheik  as  he  sits  thin  enough  to  be  translucent,  its  plane  is  ro- 
on  a  splendid  white  horse,  which  half  a  dozen  tated.  The  main  fact  which  suggests  an  i'n- 
grooms  are  hardly  able  to  hold.  When  the  separable  relation  between  light  and  electricity 
bit  is  let  loose,  he  dashes  across  the  animate  is  the  identical  value  of  the  velocity  of  light, 
pavement.  After  the  sheik  has  passed,  the  which  has  often  been  measured,  and  of  the 
fanatics,  many  of  them  crushed  and  wounded,  constant,  which  expresses  the  rate  at  which  a 
disappear  as  if  by  enchantment.  magnetic  wave-disturbance  would  travel,  which 

ELECTRICITY,  Reosnt  Theories  of.  has  been  calculated  from  electric  measurements. 
James  Clerk  Maxwell  enunciated  the  theory  Max welPs  theory  explains  the  fact  noted  above, 
that  light  is  an  electrical  vibration.  The  the-  that  light  transmitted  through  an  active  elec- 
oretical  ground  for  this  theory  is  the  explana-  trie  conductor  must  change  its  plane.  It  re- 
tion  which  the  two  states  of  electric  energy,  quires  that  insulators  should  be  transparent, 
static  and  kinetic,  afford  of  the  vibratory  and  conductors  impervious  to  light.  Even 
moUon  of  light.  Electricity,  when  passing  ebonite,  the  most  opaque  of  electric  inisulators, 
threogh  conductors  or  revolving  within  the  has  been  shown  by  Graham  Bell  to  be  exceed- 
poles  of  a  magnet,  is  a  kinetic  force,  and  when  ingly  transparent  to  some  kinds  of  radiation. 
dammed  back  by  an*  insulator  is  a  static  force  That  the  co-efiScient  of  velocity  of  light  in  a 
existing  in  a  state  of  strain.  Light  is  a  form  transparent  medium  should  depend  upon  its 
of  energy  which  alternates  between  the  kinetic  electric  strain  constant  is  a  consequence  of  the 
•and  the  static  forms.  Its  rapid  motion  through  theory.  There  are  certain  phenomena  which, 
a  transparent  medium  is  only  comparable  to  while  showing  an  intimate  connection  between 
the  rate  at  which  electricity  travels  along  a  light  and  electricity,  have  not  yet  been  ex- 
conductor.  When  it  is  known  that  the  veloc-  plained  in  accordance  with  the  theory.  One 
ity  of  light  is  numerically  equal  to  the  calcu-  of  these  is  the  remarkable  effect  of  light  in 
lated  rate  of  the  transmission  of  an  electro-  reducing  the  electric  resistance  of  selenium, 
magnetic  wave-disturbance,  as  has  been  the-  thelightof  a  candle  being  sufficient  to  enhance 
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its  conductiye  power  fivefold.    Another  is  the  alternating  displacements  of  the  electricity  of 

fact  that  light  generates  a  current  on  striking  space  in  the  surface  molecnles  of  a  chemical 

the  platinum  electrode  of  a  voltameter.  compoand  which  is  decomposed  \>y  their  ao 

In  farther  confirmation  of  Maxwell^s  electro-  tion,  at  certain  stages  of  which  rapidly  re- 
magnetic  theory  of  light,  it  has  been  proved  by  versed  electromotive  action  electrolysis  occurs, 
the  experimeots  of  Uehiiholtz,  Fitzgerald,  and  While  the  phenomena  of  radiant  energy  and 
others,  that  Fresnel's  calculations  of  the  in-  the  other  problems  which  have  led  to  the  pos- 
tensity  of  light,  reflected  and  refracted  at  the  tulate  of  the  hypothetical  ether  are  satisfied  ly 
surface  of  lueeting  of  transparent  media,  agree  this  theory  of  electricity,  all  electro-magnetic 
with  this  hypothesis  in  connection  with  the  phenomena  can  be  explained  by  the  supposition 
one  assumed  as  the  explanation  of  the  laws  of  of  a  constant  tendency  to  the  equalization  of 
double  refraction.  inequalities  in  the  distribution  of  electricity. 

Professor  Sylvanus  P.  Thompson,  Jamin,  and  Electricity  behaves  like  an  incompressible  fluid 

other  eminent  physicists,  have  formed  a  con-  moving  fdong  stream-lines  with  the  relative 

ception  of  electricity  which  resembles  the  old  pressures  and  tensioas  between  the  various 

belief  that  it  is  a  finid  substance.'  Experiments  parts  which  would  belong  to  such  a  fluid.    A 

appear  to  show  that  in  its  relations  to  energy  body  which  contains  an  excess  of  electricity  or 

and  matter  it  only  acts  as  a  transmitter  of  a  deficiency  as  compared   with  neighboring 

energy,  and  is  not  convertible  into  it    The  bodies  tends  to  transfer  to  them,  or  they  to  it, 

quantity  of  electricity  within  a  closed  surface,  the    quantity  above  or   below    the   average 

it  has  been  demonstrated,  can  not  be  increased  charge.    The  two  conditions  of  electrification 

or  diminished  without  the  entrance  or  outflow  known  as  positive  or  vitreous  and  negative  or 

of  electricity.    It  is  concluded,  then,  that  dec-  resinous  consist,  according  to  this  hypothesis, 

tricity  is  a  third  entity,  distinct  from  matter  of  an  excess  or  defect  in  the  electricity  oon- 

and  from  energy,  the  total  quantity  of  which  tained  in  a  body  compared  with  the  ordinary 

in  the  universe  is  conceived  to  be  constant,  as  distribution.    Which  of  these  states  is  the  sur- 

is  the  total  quantity  of  matter  or  of  energy,  charged  condition  has  not  been  determined, 

It  resembles  matter  in  that  it  requires  the  ex-  though  the  weight  of  evidence  indicates  that 

penditure  of  energy  to  set  it  in  motion,  and,  it  is  that  called  negative  and  designated  by  the 

when  its  motion  is  arrested,  its  kinetic  energy  minus  sign,  the  state  of  electrification  which 

reappears  in  the  form  of  heat  or  an  equivalent  certainly  tends  more  rapidly  toward  dissipation 

form.    The  force  with  which  a  quantity  of  or  discharge  than  does  positive  or  vitreous 

electricity  acts  upon  another  varies  inversely  electrification.    The  so-called  minus,  or,  ao- 

as  the  square  of  the  distance  between  them,  cording  to  these  conclusions,  excessive  or  true 

as  does  the  mutual  attraction  of  bodies,  but  plus  electrification,  is  that  possessed  by  the 

the  effect  is  of  the  nature  of  repulsion  instead  .  earth  relatively  to  the  surrounding  space, 

of  attraction.    Electricity  may  be  imagined  to  ELEMENTS,  Compobitk  Natubb.  of  tbb. 

be  a  physical  entity  which  does  not  possess  The  spectroscopic  studies  of  the  materials  of 

mass,  but  yet  possesses  a  quality  corresponding  the  snu,  of  the  notter  and  the  cooler  stars,  and 

to  elasticity,  and  can  be  the  recipient  of  energy  of  the  luminous  nebuIsB,  have  led  to  the  belief 

in  both  the  kinetic  and  the  potential  forms,  that  most  of  the  chemical  elements,  as  they  are 

and  which  tends  to  distribute  itself  equally  known  to  us,  are  compound  bodies ;  and  that 

throughout  space,  and   exercises    a   definite  they  are  all  resolvable,  though  the  means  of  dis- 

pressure  on  those  ultimate  particles  of  matter  sociating  their  components  are  beyond  human 

which  it  does  not  penetrate.    Under  this  sup-  reach,  into  a  very  few  simple  gases,  or  perhaps 

position  electricity  would  fulfill  all  the  functions  into  one  single  ultimate  form  of  matter.    In 

which  are  ascribed  to  the  interstellar  and  in-  accordance  with  the  nebular  hypothesis,  which 

termolecular  ether.    The  hypothesis  of  the  im-  is  strengthened  by  the  probabilities  of  this 

ponderable  ether  of  space  may  be  abandoned  new  theory,  the  many  forms  of  matter  are  as- 

in  favor  of  the  immaterial  electricity  which  sumed  to  have  been  progressively  developed 

may  be  assumed  to  fill  all  space.    Light  would  fpom  their  ultimate  constituents  by  the  changes 

then  be  the  vibrations  of  this  elastic  but  im-  in  physical  conditions  through  which  the  uni- 

ponderable  medium.     Heat,  or  the  equivalent  verse  has  passed,  the  condensation  and  refriger- 

forms  Of  energy,  are  the  forms  into  which  light  ation  of  the  matter  of  which  cooler  heavenly 

vibrations  of  electricity  change  when  the  vi-  bodies,  exemplified  by  our  earth,  are  composed, 

brations  are  arrested  or  absorbed,  just  as  the  The  reasons  for  assuming  the  elementary  nature 

vibration  of  matter,  when  arrested,  changes  of  the  so-called  elements  are,  that  they  resist 

into  heat  or  its  equivalents.    But  it  is  only  the  all  efforts  to  decompotie  them,  and  secondarily 

less  refrangible  rays — that  is,  the  vibrations  of  that  they  enter  in  definite  proportions  into 

greater  wave-lengths — which  nearly  agree  in  chemical  compounds.    Tne  property  of  chem- 

period  with  the  vibrations  of  molecules,  and  ical  stability  is  manifested  in  many  degrees, 

are   convertible  into   calorific   energy.    The  Many  compound  substances  combine  as  radicles 

more  rapid  radiant  vibrations,  which  produce  and  show  a  close  resemblance  to  the  elements 

nctinic  effects,  do  not  expend  their  energy  in  in  their  behavior  in  certain  relations.    The 

thus  intensifying  molecular  oscillations.    Their  building  up  of  homogeneous  substances  from 

electro-chemical  action  is  explained  by  their  materials  which  are  themselves  complex  com- 
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pounds  formed  from  the  nnion  of  other  ootn-  difficaltj  of  reading  the  solar  speotram,  and 

poonda,  is  the  nsaal  manner  in  which  the  atrengthens  the  expectation  of  finding  nitrogen 

mineraia  of  the  earth's  crust  were  formed,  and  perhaps  numerous  other  unobserved  bodies 

The  metamorphio  combinations  through  which  in  the  snn. 

the  chemical  constituents  of  organic  substances       The  nebular  spectra  seem  to  be  simpler  than 

pass  are  still  more  complex.*  Since  the  many  those  of  any  of  the  solar  bodies.    Besides  the 

thousand  substances  which  are  found  on  the  two  gases  mentioned,  the  only  other  substance 

earth  ha^e  been  resolved  into  a  limited  number  observed  which  projects  a  well-defined  line  is 

of  bodies,  it  may  be  expected  that  improved  ex-  an  unknown  element  whose  spectrnin  resem- 

perimental  methods  will  discover  the  compound  bles  that  of  barium ;  but  the  proximity  of  its 

character  of  some  of  them,  and  that  perhaps  line  to  the  barium  line  is  supposed  to  be  purely 

whole  groups  of  the  present  elements  will  give  accidental.    This,  like  the  two  known  subl 

way  to  analytical  experiments,  as  did  the  alka-  stances  which  have  been  identified  in  the  neb- 

liea  and  earths  which  were  regarded  as  primary  nl»,  may  be  presumed  to  be  a  gas  of  light 

substances  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  atomic  weight,  which  preserves  the  gaseous 

Nor,  when  tiie  limited  means  which  we  possess  form  at  exceedingly  low  temperatures.    In  the 

for  overcoming  the  cohesive  force  of  molecules  formation  of  the  solar  system  from  a  diffused 

are  oonaidered,  can  it  be  taken  for  granted  that  nebulous  mass,  the  kinetic  theory  would  require 

any  of  the  supposed  elements  possess  the  atomic  that  the  gaseous  materials  should  rise  in  tern- 

oonstitution  and  physicaJ  properties  of  the  sub-  perature  as  they  are  brought  into  closer  and 

stances  which    composed  the  solar  nni verse  closer  compass  before  condensing  into  liquid 

when  the  solid  bodies  of  the  planets  and  the  forms.    The  hypothesis  is  that  the  unknown 

liquid  mass  of  the  sun  were  dissolved  into  one  substance  which  has  been  discovered  in  the 

fiery,  gaseous  flux,  whose  molecular  particles  nebulas,  or  substances  if  there  are  more  such, 

developed  a  heat  in  their  collimons  far  beyond  was  also  represented  in  the  solar  system  when 

that  of  the  sun.  in  the  nebular  state;  and  that,  when  the  gases 

Recent  scientific  speculation  conjectures  a  were  compressed  more  and  more  closely  around 

cold  nebular  condition  anterior  to  the  luminous  the  nuclear  mass  in  obedience  to  the  princi- 

nebular  period.  It  is  supposed  that,  among  the  pie  of  gravitation,  the  rise  of  temperature 

phases  through  which  the  stellar  systems  pass,  which  attended  the  process  transformed  these 

may  be  one  in  which  the  gaseous  matter  is  substances,  while  the  other  gases  remained 

dupersed  so  widely  in  space  that  the  fiying  stable. 

moieoales  do  not  impinge  upon  each  other  with  The  theory  was  thus  stated  by  Lester  F. 
sufficient  frequency  to  produce  the  manifests-  Ward  in  a  meeting  of  the  Philosophical  So- 
tions  of  heat  and  light  In  that  condition  the  ciety  of  Washington :  ^'  Prior  to  the  stage  in 
divinon  of  matter  may  have  been  finer,  and  its  the  history  of  a  nebula  at  which  the  degree  of 
constitution  more  homogeneous,  than  when  it  molar  aggregation  is  sufficient  to  occasion  a 
was  drawn  together,  in  accordance  with  the  great  amount  of  friction  among  the  particles, 
most  universal  law  which  science  has  estab-  the  temperattire  of  the  primary  molecular  ag- 
iished — that  of  the  mutual  attraction  of  bodies  gregates  must  be  nearly  that  of  space,  and  it 
— into  closer  contact  The  elements  whose  can  rise  only  as  increase  of  density  and  molar 
exist^ice  seems  to  be  best  established  in  the  motion  increases  that  friction,  and  converts 
hotter  stars  and  the  nebnlaa  are  the  primary  material  motion  into  ethereal  vibration.  Neb 
gases  of  the  earth's  surface — hydrogen,  oxygen,  nlao  must  therefore  possess  a  long  history,  of 
nitrogen.  Hydrogen  seems  to  be  present  in  all  which  neither  the  telescope  nor  the  spectro- 
Inminous  bodies  which  have  been  examined  scope  can  furnish  any  record — ^the  pre-lumi- 
with  the  spectroscope,  where  it  occupies  a  po-  nous  period— in  which,  of  course,  no  gases  can 
sition  in  the  outer  atmosphere.  Nitrogen  is  the  exist  except  those,  like  hydrogen  and  nitrogen, 
only  other  terrestrial  substance  whose  presence  which  maintain  their  gaseous  form  under  ex- 
in  the  nebnlas  is  ascertained.  It  has  not  been  tremely  low  temperature.  And  it  may  be  sup- 
deteoted  in  the  solar  spectrum,  but  this  is  posed  that  during  this  period  other  gases  may 
probably  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  determining  exist  associated  with  these,  which,  however, 
the  composition  of  a  fused  mass  enveloped  in  unlike  them,  are  unable  to  sustain  the  succes- 
an  atmosphere  of  incandescent  gases.  As  it  sively  higher  and  hisher  temperatures  which 
forms  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  earth's  at-  the  nebula  acquires  m  its  process  of  conden- 
mosphere,  it  must  be  inferred  from  the  nebular  sation  and  organization  into  a  system,  and  at 
hypothesis  that  it  exists  in  the  central  body,  certain  stages  of  this  process  are  dissociated 
wUoh  constitutes  nearly  -f^  of  the  total  mass  and  resolv^  into  aggregates  of  a  different  con- 
of  the  solar  system,  unless  it  also  be  supposed  stitution,  suited  to  these  temperatures.  Some 
to  be  one  of  the  substances  which  have  come  of  the  latter  new  aggregates  would  naturally 
into  being  during  the  process  of  cooling.  Its  assume  the  liquid  and  solid  forms  at  temper- 
presence  in  the  incandescent  nebulsa,  its  gaseous  atares  still  high  as  compared  with  those  to 
nature,  and  its  probable  simple  molecukr  con-  which  we  are  accustomed,  and  constitute  in 
stttntioD,  indiciUed  by  its  light  atomic  weight,  the  cooled-off  crust  of  the  planets  the  various 
render  this  an  unlikely  supposition.  The  recent  metals  and  metalloids.  In  this  manner  we 
discovery  of  oxygen  in  the  sun  illustrates  the  should  have  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the 
VOL.  zzi.~16   A 
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existence  of  all  the  elements  found  on  the  earth,  of  matter.    The  process  of  evolation  is  seen  to 

even  if  it  were  positively  known  that  only  the  go  on  in  all  the  known  forms  of  matter,  and 

lighter  gases  were  present  in  the  parent  nehn-  the  evolution  of  matter  with  an  altered  molec- 

l89.**    This  theory  aocoonts  for  the  presence  in  nlar  constitation  would  naturally  be  supposed 

the  nebuhe  of  a  substance  not  present  in  the  to  have  attended  the  other  physical  changes  in 

solar  system,  which  is  assumed  to  have  once  the  history  of  nebulee  and  their  consolidation 

passed  through  the  same  physical  condition,  into  planetary  systems.    The  anomalous  phe- 

associated  with  other  substances  which  are  in-  nomena  of  ozone  and  antozone  bring  into  ques- 

dubitably  abundant  in  the  sun  and  its  planets,  tion  the  absolute  stability  of  the  presumably 

and  for  many  substances  present  in  the  earth,  simplest  and  mtist  elementary  substances.    The 

some  of  which  have  been  detected  in  the  sun  unknown  substance  which  gives  out  the  green 

and  stars,  and  numerous  others  of  which  are  ray  in  the  solar  spectrum  has  been  conjectured 

probably  contained  in  them,  of  which  no  traces  to  be  of  simpler  constitution  than  any  of  the 

are  found  in  the  nebular  spectra.    It  also  ex-  terrestrial  elements. 

Slains  how  these  substances  could  have  been  Id  the  various  homologous  series  of  hydro- 
erived  from  the  nebular  mass  when  their  ex-  carbons  the  boiling  -  point  of  the  compounds 
istence  in  a  volatile  state  would  necessitate  a  rises,  and  their  specific  gravity  increas^  with 
temperature  far  higher  than  can  be  supposed  their  molecular  complexity  or  increase  in  moleo- 
to  have  ever  prevailed  througliont  the  original  nlar  weight.  The  broadest  and  most  securely 
nebula.  Those  elements  which  have  the  high-  established  general  law  in  chemistry  is  that 
est  melting  and  volatilizing  points  are  precisely  substances  with  the  lowest  atomicity  have  the 
those  which  have  the  greatest  atomic  weight,  lowest  melting-points  and  the  simplest  spectra, 
and  are  therefore  the  most  likely  to  be  of  and  that  both  these  functions  are  in  a  general 
composite  nature;  while  those  which  have  way  proportional  to  the  combining  number 
the  lowest  combining  numbers,  and  are  there-  of  a  substance.  The  hypothesis  of  variable 
fore  more  likely  to  be  simple  substances,  are  molecular  groupings  under  different  conditions 
those  which  have  as  a  rule  extremelv  low  con-  within  tibe  so-called  elements  explains  many 
densing  points.  Oarbon,  which,  with  an  atom-  facts  which  are  now  anomalous.  It  aooonnts 
io  weight  of  12,  assumes  solid  forms  at  ordi-  for  the  irregular  vapor  densities  of  some  sub- 
nary  temperatures,  and  mercury,  which  can  be  stances.  The  phenomenon  of  allotropism  ex- 
vaporized  at  a  low  temperature,  while  its  com-  hibited  by  various  metalloids,  which  is  most 
bluing  number  is  in  the  new  system  200,  are  marked  with  those  which  have  not  been  found 
the  only  exceptions  to  this  rule.  A  law  in  ex-  in  the  sun,  is  thus  explained.  The  aUotropio 
perimental  chemistry  is,  that  the  increase  of  substances  exhibit  complex  spectra,  and  their 
mass  in  the  formation  of  compound  molecules  spectra  are  often  different  for  the  different  al- 
ls attended  with  a  decrease  of  stability.  Many  lotropio  states.  In  passing  from  one  allotro- 
of  the  metallic  and  metalloidal  elements  com-  pic  condition  to  another,  energy  is  invariably 
bine  in  larger  molecular  masses  tiian  are  pos-  evolved  or  absorbed,  which  can  only  be  ac- 
sessed  by  many  compound  substances.  If  they  counted  for  on  the  supposition  that  it  controls 
are  the  products  of  the  metamorphosis  of  lost  changes  in  the  molecular  disposition  of  the 
elementary  substances  at  a  time  when  the  heat  atoms.  The  phenomena  of  polymerism  in  ot^ 
of  the  nascent  solar  system  was  greatest,  they  ganio  substances  can  only  be  explained  by  the 
can  not  be  expected  to  be  resolved  into  their  pri-  theory  of  the  variability  of  constitution  of  sub- 
mary  constituents  by  human  means.  Those  of  stances  known  to  us  as  primary.  The  speo- 
them  which  are  found  in  the  sun  may  be  sus-  trum  of  potassium  varies  exceedingly  at  dif- 
peoted  to  belong  to  this  category.  Those  which  ferent  temperatures,  and  the  spectra  present 
are  found  only  m  the  earth  may  be  compounds  a  marked  analogy  to  those  of  hydrocarbons 
formed  at  a  lower  temperature.  Many  mole-  evolved  during  fractional  distillation.^ 
cules  of  hydrogen,  or  of  nitrogen,  carbon,  or  The  coincidence  of  some  of  the  bright  lines 
oxyffen,  might  be  contained  in  a  molecule  of  in  the  spectra  belonging  to  different  metals 
gold,  of  platinum,  or  of  lead.  was  first  noticed  by  Kirchhoff.  The  bright- 
It  is  consonant  with  the  atomic  theory  to  est  stars  give  only  a  few  prominent  lines, 
consider  the  stability  of  the  elements  as  only  and  these  are  the  same  as  those  which  show 
reliUive.  Even  the  molecule  of  hydrogen,  bright  in  the  spectrum  of  the  solar  disk.  In 
which  is  taken  as  the  standard  and  unit  of  Sirius  there  are  only  half  a  dozen  well-marked 
molecular  measurement,  may  be  a  superior  form  lines.  The  cold  stars,  which  give  a  feeble 
of  atomic  arrangement.  There  may  be  sub-  and  reddish  light,  have  fluted  spectra  instead 
stances  with  minuter  and  simpler  molecules  of  lines.  The  fluted  spectrum  of  any  sub- 
which  can  not  be  appreciated  by  the  senses,  stance  gives  place  at  higher  temperatures  to 
aud  do  not  respond  to  the  physical  law  of  at-  the  line-spectrum  characteristic  of  the  same 
traction  to  a  measurable  extent.  The  impon-  substance ;  and  when  the  elevation  of  temper- 
derable  interstellar  ether  is  matter  which  is  ature  is  gradual,  the  bright  lines  of  an  element 
not  visibly  subject  to  the  influence  of  gravita-  appear  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  lines  of 
tion.  Possibly  there  exist  atomic  aggregates  tne  constituents  of  a  compound  appear,  instead 
of  still  lower  order.  All  known  substances  of  the  spectrum  of  the  comnound  when  the 
may  have  been  evolved  from  antecedent  forms  latter  is  broken  up.    In  the  laborions  spectmm 
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analjses  oondacted  bj  Lockjer  on  the  plan  of  wbiob  are  the  converse  of  their  proper  speo- 

oompftring  raperimposed  photographic  images,  tra,  the  rays  absorbed  by  a  body  from  trana- 

and  of  eliminating  impurities  from  the  spectra  mitted  light  being  the  same  which  it  emits 

staged,  it  was  found  in  the  case  of  iron,  for  when  incandescent.    The  theoretical  inference 

example,  that  the  fact  of  a  line  coinciding  with  is,  that  the  chimge  from  one  kind  of  spectram 

one  of  some  diflferent  substance  was  not  an  ex-  to  another  is  due  to  a  change  in  the  mass  of 

oeption  but  the  rule.    In  the  region  between  the  individual  molecules,  their  splitting  np 

89  and  40,  where  scarcely  any  iron  lines  had  into  smaller  molecules  or  their  concretion  into 

before  been  observed,  and  only  5  lines  in  the  larger  ones.     The  absorption  spectra  of  the 

■olar  speotmm,  the  photographic  process  re-  vapors  of  iodine,  bromine,  and  the  metals  sil- 

vealed  nearly  800  solar  lines  and  02  lines  of  ver,  potassium,  sodium,  etc.,  show  fluted  bands. 

iron,  of  which  latter  44  corresponded  in  posi-  The  spectra  prelected  by  the  same  substances 

tion  to  lines  of  other  metals.  when  rendered  luminous  by  a  powerful  eleo- 

Lockyer*s  analytical  study  of  the  spectra  of  trie  spark  are  simple  lines.    The  results  of  Vio- 

different  parts  of  the  sun  proves  that  the  lines  tor   Meyer  and   others,  who  have  recently 

of  each  substance  are  fewer  and  the  spectrum  effected  the  dissociation  of  the  halogens,  and 

much  simpler  in  the  hotter  than  in  the  cooler  proved  that  iodine  and  bromine  molecules  do 

regions.    The  flames  or  prominences  are  taken  separate  into  smaller  atomic  aggregates  at  high 

to  be  outbursts  from  the  interior,  and  to  show  temperatures,  furnish   an  experimental  con- 

the  highest  temperature  that  can  be  examined,  flrmation  of  the  theory  that  the  different  types 

The  spots  possess  an  intermediate  degree  of  of  spectra  show  the  relative  complexity  of  the 

temperature  between  the  storm-flames  and  the  molecules.    Sulphur -molecules  are  known  by 

regions  which  are  free  from  either  spots  or  their  chemical  behavior  to  divide  into  three  at 

storms,  and  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  the  temperature  of  1,000^  centigrade;  and  in 

coolest.    The  lines  of  iron,  for  example,  most  this  condition  they  project  a  fluted  spectrum 

prominent  in  the  flames  are  very  different  from  instead  of  the  ordiniuy  continuous  spectrum  of 

those  which  show  thickest  in  the  spots,  and  sulphur. 

are  much  fewer.    The  spectram  of  the  spots,  ENGINEERING.    On  the  American  Gonti- 

while  varying  greatly  in  the  lines  seen,  is  gen-  nent  and  that  of  Europe  some  of  the  largest 

erally  simpler  &an  that  even  which  is  obtained  engineering  works  ever  attempted  are  in  prog- 

in  the  electric  spark.    The  spectra  of  the  spots  ress,  or  are  about  to  be  begun.    The  Channel 

are  not  only  much  simpler  than  the  sun's'spec-  Tunnel  from  France  to  England,  nndemeatii 

tram  as  a  whole,  and  the  flame-spectra  uian  the  Straits  of  Dover,  is  the  most  formidable  en- 

the  spot-spectra,  but  totally  different  lines  are  terprise ;  and  although  large  sums  have  been 

projected  at  the  transcendental  temperatures  expended  in  the  preliminary  works,  and  the 

of  the  flames.    The  cause  of  the  difference  in  feasibility  of  the  scheme  is  reasonably  demon- 

the  lines  is  found  in  the  changes  observed  in  strated,  still  the  promoters  may  yet  reconsider 

the  refrangibility  of  lines  due  to  variations  of  the  probabilities  of  sufiScient  returns,  and  the 

velocity  in  the  movement  of  various  solar  va-  project  be  again  put  off  into  the  indeflnite 

pora.    Tacchini,  when  watching  the  two  iron  future,  after  a  considerable  portion  of  the  woric 

lines  4922'5  and  5016*5  in  a  scnar  stonn,  sud-  has  been  accomplished.    The  Ai;|berg  Tunnel 

denly  saw  them  both  disappear,  while  two  other  through  the  Alps  is  another  of  the  gigantic 

entirely  new  lines  made  their  appearance  in  bores  through  the  heart  of  a  mass  of  mountains 

their  neighborhood  and  remained  for  several  which  modern  engineering  makes  possible  and 

months.    It  is  a  natural  inference  that  at  the  modern  international   commerce   and  hiter- 

anuaaally  i  ntense  temperature  which  then  exist-  course  render  remunerative.  As  the  mountain- 

ed  iron  ia  decomposed.    The  lines  of  iron  which  barriers  between  Western  Europe  and  Italv 

are  thickened  in  the  spots,  those  which  show  have  been  thus  leveled,  and  as  those  which 

bright  in  the  flames,  and  those  which  are  re-  divide  Switzerland  and  Austria  will  be  leveled 

garded  as  the  basic  lines  of  the  metal,  are  d-  by  this  new  tunnel,  so  it  is  proposed  to  pierce 

most  without  exception  the  same  Hues.  the  Pyrenees  and  connect  France  and  Spain 

The  latest  theories  of  spectroscopy,  accord-  by  a  railroad.    The  projected  canal  through 

ing  to  which  the  line,  the  fluted,  and  the  con-  the  Isthmus  of  Oorintn,  a  revival  of  a  scheme 

tinuoos  spectra  form  a  gradation  whose  stages  which  occupied  the  thoughts  of  engineers  and 

indicate  the  greater  or  less   aggregation   of  rulers  in  ancient  Greece,  is  not  yet  actually 

atoms  in  the  molecules,  are  confirmed  by  proofs  commenced,  but  is  one  of  the  newer  projects 

of  various  kinds.    The  three  types  of  spectra  conceived  under  conditions  favorable  to  suo- 

are  not  separated  by  distinct  boundaries,  but  cess.    General  Ttlrr,  the  Hungarian  patriot,  has 

merge  into  each  other  and  form  a  continuously  received  a  concession  from  the  Greek  Gk>vem- 

progressive  series.     Compound  bodies  never  ment  for  the  execution  of  the  design,  and 

give  a  line-spectrura.    Their  spectra  are  either  French  engineers  will  be  engaged  in  the  work, 

fluted  bands  or  continuous.    Some  elementary  The  cutting  of  canals,  broad  and  deep  enough 

bodies  give  continuous  and  fluted  spectra  at  to  float  the  largest  iron  steamships,  through 

lower  temperatures,  and  at  high  temperatures  every  narrow  neck  of  land  where  such  works 

fine  -  spectra.     Their  low  -  temperature  bands  will  materially  shorten  the  main  ocean  trade 

can  be  determined  by  their  absorption  spectra,  routes,  is  rendered  desirable  and  profitable  by 
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the  extent  to  wbfob  the  world^s  coipmeroe  has  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  A  railwaj  for 
developed,  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  oonvejing  vessels  eighteen  miles  across  the 
is  carried  on.  It  needed  only  the  assurance  that  Isthmas  of  Ohignecto  woald  save  the  long  and 
engineering  art  is  competent  to  construct  a  dangerous  voyage  between  ports  of  the  United 
channel  through  which  tlie  tides  can  wash,  and  States  and  ports  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Gulf  and 
monster  steamships  float  from  one  sea  to  an-  River,  which  must  now  be  made  around  Nova 
other,  to  give  rise  to  numerous  projects  of  this  Scotia.  The  Dominion  Government  has  this 
kind,  the  advantages  of  which  can  be  calculated  plan  under  consideration, 
with  tolerable  precision.  The  piercing  of  the  Although  in  the  United  States  no  Dew.  canals 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  the  most  necessary  to  be  re-  of  importance  have  been  opened  for  many 
moved  of  these  barriers,  though  not  the  most  years,  and  the  impression  jprevsils  that  inland 
formidable  odc,  famished  the  needed  example,  water  communications  are  oestined  to  be  super- 
Even  in  the  far  East  a  project  for  a  ship-canal  seded  by  railroads,  in  several  of  the  Continental 
•Is  taking  shape.  It  is  |>roposed  to  dig  a  canal  countries  of  Europe  the  canal  systems  are  being 
through  the  Isthmas  of  Krah,  the  narrowest  extended  greatly  at  the  present  time.  In  Great 
part  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula.  Such  a  cutting  Britain  no  new  water-ways  are  under  construo- 
woald  shorten  the  commercial  route  to  China  tion,  and  the  existing  ones  are  owned  by  the 
and  Japan  by  more  than  six  hundred  miles,  railroad  companies,  and  made  entirely  tributary 
The  isthmus  is  about  fifty  miles  wide ;  but  the  to  the  business  of  the  railroads,  even  to  the  ex- 
route  of  the  proposed  canal  is  shortened  by  tent  sometimes  of  abandoning  their  operation, 
natural  water-ways  on  both  sides.  By  utilizing  Of  4,200  miles  of  inland  navigation  in  Great 
the  bed  of  the  Pakchan  River  on  the  western  Britain,  fuUy  40  per  cent  have  been  purohasedf 
coast,  and  that  of  the  Htassay  on  the  eastern,  leased,  or  subsidized  by  the  railway  companies, 
the  length  of  the  cutting  which  wpuld  have  to  The  most  active  country  in  tlie  exten8i<Hi  of 
be  made  would  probably  not  exceed  thirty  water  communications  is  Germany.  The  Gov- 
miles.  The  engineering  difficulties  are  not  great,  emment^s  plan  for  uniting  by  a  system  of  ea- 
as  far  as  known.  The  neighboring  region  is  nals  the  Elbe,  the  Weser,  the  Ems,  the  Rhine, 
fertile,  and  contains  minerals  of  value,  tin-mines  and  the  Meuse,  is  maturing.  The  system,  con- 
being  already  established,  and  gold  having  been  necting  with  the  canal  systems  of  Belgium, 
found  in  promising  quantities.  France,  and  Holland,  it  is  expected  wul  be 

The  Arlberg  Tunnel  was  a  project  of  six  or  further  expanded  ana  joined  to  the  canals  of 
eight  years'  standing,  and  all  tlie  engineers  of  East- Germany  by  a  deep-draught  cand  which 
Austria  had  been  celled  into  counsel  as  to  the  English  capiUdists  have  proposed  to  construct 
best  route,  when  a  definite  line  was  decided  between  Kiel  and  some  point  on  the  Elbe, 
upon  by  the  Government  in  1880,  and  the  work  The  Austrian  Government  is  resolved  to 
was  finally  begun.  The  only  outlet  for  Aus-  Improve  the  navigation  of  the  Danube.  The 
trian  products  has  been  either  over  the  German  opmion  prevails  in  that  country  that  the  re- 
lines  or  Italian  lines  of  railway,  so  that  in  view  rooval  of  the  obstacles  in  the  Danube  would 
of  possible  complications,  and  as  a  condition  of  enable  Austro-Hunganr  to  compete  successfuUy 
political  independence,  it  was  necessary  to  con-  with  America  in  supplying  Europe  with  grain, 
struct  this  railway,  at  whatever  cost.  The  sue-  The  rocks  which  are  called  the  Iron  Gates  are 
cess  of  the  Mont  Oenis  and  St.  Gothard  Tunnels  to  be  destroyed  by  blasting,  and  rocky  obstruc- 
haa  encouraged  the  Austrians  to  seek  an  inde-  tions  are  to  be  cleared  awur  in  the  diannel  of 
pendent  outlet  by  boring  tiirough  the  mass  of  the  upper  Danube.  The  Bavarian  and  Wfir- 
lottf  mountains  between  Austria  and  Switzer-  temberg  Governments  show  a  willin^ess  to 
land.  The  tunnel  will  be  over  six  miles  in  oo-operate  with  the  Austrian,  and  so  improve 
length.  It  will  be  completed  in  about  six  years,  the  river  that  barges  can  be  towed  throughout 
The  total  cost  of  the  railroad  will  be  about  its  whole  course.  The  project  of  connecting 
$18,000,000.  the  Danube  with  the  Oder  by  a  canal,  which 

On  the  American  Continent  the  Panama  Ship-  will  enable  the  cereals  of  Austro-Hungary  to 
oanal,  which  has  been  vigorously  begun,  ovet^  be  transported  to  the  Baltic,  is  likewise  a  fiavor- 
shadows  all  other  engineering  projects  now  ite  one  at  Vienna.  The  scheme  of  dimng  a 
under  way.  The  scarcely  less  ambitious  and  canal  between  the  Dniester  and  the  Vistula, 
more  striking  design  of  a  ship-railway  across  and  thus  establishing  a  commercial  highway 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  has  not  yet  been  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea,  is  favor- 
definitely  undertaken ;  but  the  scheme  is  more  ably  entertained  by  Central  European  capital- 
seriously  considered,  and  appears  to  have  a  ists.  The  products  of  the  South  Russian  grain- 
better  prospect  of  accomplishment,  than  at  the  regions  could  then  be  conveyed  directly  from 
time  of  its  first  promulgation.  The  Florida  Odessa  to  Dantzic,  and  shipped  by  way  of  the 
Ship-canal,  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Ship-  North  Sea.  The  estimated  cost  of  such  a 
oanal,  and  the  Cape  Cod  Ship-canal  are  the  first  water-way  is  $100,000,000. 
projects  for  deepH-draught  canals  which  have  a  In  France,  Freycinet,  when  Minister  of  Pub- 
prospect  of  being  constructed  in  the  United  lie  Works,  instituted  inquiries  which  led  to  the 
States.  Anotiier  ship-railway  scheme  has  been  conclusion  that  in  that  country  the  business  of 
broached  as  a  substitute  for  the  old  project  transportation  could  be  done  by  water-routes 
for  joining  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  Bale  Verte  at  from  one  third  to  two  fifths  tibe  coat  of  rail- 
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road  convejance.  On  the  strength  of  thia  in-  moving  load,  and  tests  of  single  wires  for  ten- 
formation  &ie  French  Government  resolved  on  sile  strength  and  dnctilitj,  were  satisfactory, 
the  gradual  improvement  of  harhors,  rivers.  The  strands  were  cleaned,  freed  from  the  wire 
and  canals,  the  total  expenditure  determined  hands,  and  opened,  with  the  result  of  finding 
on  for  this  object  being  $200,000,000.  The  them  as  good  as  new,  with  the  exception  of 
scheme  of  a  ship-canal,  connecting  the  Atlan-  the  onter  wires  of  the  ontside  strands.  As  the 
tic  and  the  Mediterranean,  to  save  the  long  shores  were  approached  only  the  strands  nnder- 
and  perilous  voyage  around  the  Spanish  Penin*  neath  were  found  to  be  affected.  It  was  seen 
iula,  is  still  under  consideration,  and  has  good  that  the  corrosion  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
prospects  of  being  adopted.  elongation  and  contraction  of  the  strands  nn- 

The  Dutch  have  been  stimulated,  by  the  de-  der  passing  loads  had  loosened  the  cement 

flection  of  the  Rhine- trade  to  Antwerp,  to  im-  from  the  outside  strands,  and  allowed  moisture 

prove  and  expand  their  canal  system,  which  to  enter.    The  defective  wires  were  out  ont 

naa  been  for  centuries  the  world's  model,  and  new  ones  spliced  in.    The  greatest  nnm- 

The  States-General  of  Holland  recently  voted  her  replaced  at  one  end  of  any  one  cable  was 

$1,250,000  for  improving  the  canal  from  Rot-  65,  the  total  number  comprising  each  cable 

terdam  to  the  sea,  and  decided  to  cut  a  new  being  3,640.    The  examining  commission  reo* 

canal  from  Amsterdam  to  Utrecht,  and  thence  ommended  that  the  anchorages  be  re-enforoed 

to  the  Merwede  River,  near  Gorcnm.    The  citi-  and  that  the  iron  superstructure  of  the  bridge 

cens  of  Amsterdam  propose  to  constmot  an-  be  renewed,  and  reported  that  the  action  of 

other  one  between  their  city  and  the  Waal,  the  cables  indicated  that  they  were  in  perfect 

through  the  Guelon  Valley.    The  Belgians  are  condition.    In  the  plan  whieh  was  executed  for 

not  disposed  to  yield  np  the  prize  wi^out  &  the  strengthening  of  the  anchorages,  one  an- 

contest.    The  canal  at  Oharleroi  is  being  wid-  ehor-plate  in  each  pit  is  made  to  answer  for 

ened,  and  a  large  central  canal  is  to  be  dug  all  the  fonr  new  chains  which  were  fastened, 

throngh  the  whole  breadth  of  the  country,  in  addition  to  the  old  anchor-chains,  two  to 

The  Government  is  attempting  to  establish  the  end  of  each  cable.    The  new  pit  is  beyond 

aniformity  of  gauge  in  the  canaS  of  Belgium,  the  two  old  anchorages,  at  the  back  of  the 

The  great  suspension-bridge  across  the  East  old  walL  The  new  anchor-chains  connected 
River,  in  New  York,  is  nearing  completion,  with  the  upper  cables  pass  in  long  links  in  a 
The  year  has  seen  the  approaches  substantially  straight  line  from  the  point  where  they  curve 
finished  and  the  work  on  the  superstructure  down  to  the  anchor-plate  to  the  end  of  the 
begun.  Nearly  all  the  floor-beams  were  laid  cables.  The  chains  tetened  to  the  lower  oa- 
before  the  close  of  1881.  The  original  plans  blea  pass  fi*om  the  same  point,  in  still  longer 
were  materially  changed  during  the  year,  mak-  links,  on  each  side  of  the  old  anchor-chains  of 
ing  the  bridge  five  feet  wider  and  four  feet  the  upper  cable  to  the  old  lower  cable  anchor- 
higher  above  the  river,  with  greatly  increased  age,  where  they  have  to  make  an  upward  bend 
strength,  to  enable  it  to  carry  railway-trains  of  to  join  the  end  of  the  cables.  This  is  secured 
Pullman  oars.  by  fastening  the  pins  of  the  short  links,  which 

The  tunnel  under  the  Hudson  is  progresnng  succeed  to  the  pins  of  the  old  anchor-chain, 

rapidly  and  securely  by  improved  methods,  by  stirrups.    The  pits  are  6  feet  by  2  feet  6 

work  going  on  from  both  shores.   Steady  prog-  inches.    The  andior-plates  are  of  cast-iron,  5 

ress  has  also  been  made  in  the  excavations  feet  6  inches  square,  and  strongly  ribbed.    Cfne 

under  Hell  Gate  for  the  removal  of  Flood  pin  passes  through  the  plate  and  the  whole 

Rock.    Safety  in  the  navigation  of  New  York  eight  links  of  the  anchor-chains.     The  pits 

Harbor  and  adjacent  waters  has  been  largely  were  sunk  17  feet  deep  on  the  New  York  side 

enhanced  during  the  year  by  the  introduction  end  23  feet  on  the  Canada  side.    The  chamber 

of  iron^hulled  passenger  and  excursion  steam-  for  the  reception  of  the  plate  at  the  bottom  of 

era.  the  pits  was  6  feet  by  7.    In  filling  up  the  pita 

The  renewal  of  the  suspension-bridge  at  Ni-  no  stone  was  permitted  to  come  in  contact 
agara  is  a  remarkable  feat  of  engineering  skilL  with  the  chains.  In  renewing  the  iron-work 
as  all  the  parts  of  the  structure  were  removed  of  the  superstructure,  it  was  decided  to  use 
and  replaced  with  new,  except  the  cables,  steel  for  the  posts,  chords,  track-stringers,  and 
which  were  repaired  at  the  shore-ends,  and  a  lateral  rods,  and  to  make  all  other  parts  of 
new  anchorage  was  made,  without  any  inter-  iron.  The  new  iron  beams  were  first  put  in 
mption  of  the  railroad  traffic.  The  fact  that,  nearly  throughout  The  portion  of  the  new 
after  twenty^five  years  of  use,  the  wire  cables  work  thus  put  in  weighed  1,100  pounds  per 
and  suspenders  of  this  gigantic  span  were  running  foot  There  were  160  feet  of  the  new 
found  but  very  slightly  impaired,  is  a  gratify-  work  finished  at  a  time,  which  was  equivalent^ 
ing  proof  of  the  security  and  durability  of  this  in  the  middle  portions  of  the  bridge,  where 
type  of  structure.  In  1877  Thomas  F.  Clarke  the  work  was  begun,  to  about  70  tons  of  ex- 
examined  a  portion  of  the  strands  imbedded  tra  dead  load  on  the  bridge.  The  weight  of 
in  the  mason^,  and  found  a  few  wires  cor-  the  wooden  portions  pf  the  old  bridge  was 
roded.  W.  H.  Paine  shortly  afterward  insti-  estimated  by  John  A.  Roebling,  at  the  time 
tuted  a  more  thorough  investigation.  Tests  of  of  completion,  at  1,000  tons.  Added  wood- 
tbe  elongation  of  the  cables  under  a  given  work  and  absorbed  moisture  are  estimated  to 
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haye  incroased  the  weight  to  1,228  tons.  The  designed  vessels  are  now  capahle  of  showing, 
new  wooden  structure,  which  has  replaced  He  expects  to  attain  a  speed  of  thirty  to  thirty- 
it,  is  estimated  to  weigh  1,050  tons.  A  de-  six  miles  an  hour.  The  advantage  consists  in 
vice  is  applied  in  the  new  superstructure  for  such  an  arrangement  of  the  keel  as  to  diminish 
the  automatic  regulation  of  the  continuous  iron  the  resistance  of  the  water  to  the  lowest  point 
truss  which  is  required  to  render  the  Bta3rs  from  As  the  speed  increases,  the  prow  rii^es  up,  and 
the  tops  of  the  towers  to  the  floors  effective,  only  the  sides  of  the  hull  and  the  portion  in 
It  is  necessary  that  the  different  points  of  this  the  vicinity  of  the  wheel  are  subject  to  frio* 
truss  should  remain  as  nearly  as  possible  abso-  tion,  so  that  the  ship  will  glide  over  the  water, 
lutely  in  the  same  position.  The  automatic  instead  of  having  to  push  its  way  through  the 
adjustment  by  whicii  the  middle  point  of  the    water. 

continuous  truss  is  kept  from  shifting  at  any  A  new  system  of  mountain-railroad  has  been 
moment  toward  either  end,  is  effected  by  invented  by  a  French  engineer,  M.  L.  Edonx. 
means  of  an  iron  rod  stretching  along  the  It  is  being  employed  to  establish  conununica- 
lower  chord  from  one  end  of  the  bridge  to  the  tion  between  the  watering-place  of  Ganterets 
Other.  The  rod  is  attached  at  each  end  to  the  and  the  baths  of  La  Raillire,  whose  hot  sul- 
short  arm  of  a  bent  lever,  at  the  other  arm  of  phur  -  springs  are  much  visited  by  invalids, 
which  is  suspended  a  narrow  wedge.  The  The  springs  are  not  quite  a  mile  distant  from 
wedge  is  hela  between  the  end  of  the  chord  Oanterets,  and  four  hundred  feet  higher.  The 
and  the  abutment.  The  iron  rod  has  the  same  principle  of  the  hydraulic  elevator  which  is 
measure  of  expannon  and  contraction  as  the  used  in  bnildings  is  utilized,  a  mountain  cata- 
ohord,  and  the  lever  is  so  constructed  that  the  raot  furnishing  the  motive  power.  The  car 
wedge  will  be  raised  or  lowered  by  the  press-  conveyiog  the  passengers  is  raised  by  five  hy- 
ore  or  relaxation  of  the  rod  at  each  change  in  draulio  elevators  placed  in  towers  some  forty 
temperature,  so  that  it  will  just  flt  in  the  space  yards  apart,  each  separate  lift  being  eighty- 
between  the  abutment  and  the  chord  of  the  four  verticid  feet  The  top  of  each  tower  is  a 
truss,  thus  keeping  the  center  of  the  truss  ab-  little  higher  than  the  foot  of  the  next  one,  with 
solutely  stationary  and  the  chord  constantly  which  it  is  connected  by  an  inclined  bridge, 
rigid,  while  leaving  full  play  for  the  elongations  along  which  the  car  is  carried  by  gravity  to 
and  contractions  caused  by  changes  in  tem-  the  platform  of  the  next  elevator.  The  car 
perature.  descends  to  the  station  from  the  top  of  the 

A  new  iron  light-house  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  highest  tower,  stopping  on  a  platform  whicli 
off  Gape  Henry,  is  one  of  the  finest  structures  transfers  it  to  the  return-track  by  an  automatic 
of  the  Kind.  From  base  to  top  the  height  is  arrangement  controUed  by  a  hydraulic  piston. 
166  feet,  the  diameter  at  tke  base  80  feet,  and  The  downward  track  winds  around  the  side 
at  top  16  feet  There  are  six  stories  before  of  the  mountain  at  a  very  slight  inclination, 
reachmg  the  serTice,  watch,  and  lantern  rooms  and  ends  at  the  second  tower  from  the  foot 
and  the  roof.  The  total  weight  of  materials  The  last  two  stages  the  car  descends  by  means 
is  1,700,000  pounds,  7,000  pounds  of  bolts  be-  of  elevators  in  the  two  lower  towers  and  a 
ing  used  in  joining  the  parts.  The  structure  connecting  inclined  track, 
has  an  octagonal  frame  of  cast-iron  and  an  in-  The  inclined  railway  at  the  Giessbach,  on 
tenor  of  sheet-iron,  cylindrical  in  shape.  The  the  Lake  of  Brienz  in  Switzerland,  is  an  appli- 
oastings  of  the  base  and  first  story  are  2  inches  cation-  of  the  water-balance  system.  A  de- 
in  thickness.  The  sheet-iron  lining  is  f  inch  scending  carriage  is  made  to  draw  up  a  second 
thick.  The  iron  staircase  goes  around  the  loaded  one  by  means  of  a  steel-wire  rope  con- 
oylinder.  The  light-chamber  is  a  circular  steel  necting  the  two  and  passing  over  a  reversing 
frame  12  feet  in  diameter  and  9  feet  high,  pulley  at  the  summit,  and  of  an  excess  of  weight 
The  different  stories  are  bolted  together  obtained  from  a  load  of  water  carried  in  a  cis- 
tbrough  the  cast-iron  floor-plates,  whidi  are  tern  in  the  under-frame.  The  length  of  the 
1^  inch  thick.  line  is  1,100  feet,  the  height  of  the  lift  808 

A  larger  proportion  of  the  ships  built  on  the  feet,  the  average  gradient  28  in  100.  The  car 
Clyde  in  1881  were  made  of  steel  than  in  for-  cau  carry  forty  passengers  and  luggage.  It  is 
mer  years.  The  year  was  one  of  remarkable  provided  with  a  toothed  wheel  and  safety- 
activity.  No  fewer  than  261  vessels  were  drum.  There  is  but  one  track,  with  double 
launched,  with  an  aggregate  capacity  of  841,-  rails  at  the  crossing  point,  the  cars  being  able 
022  tons.  In  1880,  which  showed  the  largest  to  turn  out  without  switching  from  the  fact 
construction  of  any  year  since  1874,  the  ton-  that  the  wheels  of  one  are  flanged  on  the  in- 
nage  reached  248,800.  The  number  of  con-  side,  and  those  of  the  other  on  the  outbade,  of 
tracts  on  hand  gave  indications  of  a  still  larger  the  rail.  The  weight  of  the  car  empty  is  5*8 
construction  in  1882.  tons ;  loaded,  it  is  from  6  to  9(  tons,  demanding 

Professor  Raoul  Pictet,  of  Geneva,  has  been  a  counterpoise  of  from  7*8  to  108  tons,  requir- 
ezpertmenting  on  an  improved  model  for  naval  ing  from  1*6  to  5*8  tons  of  water  in  the  cistern, 
construction.  He  has  worked  out  a  design  The  maximum  speed  allowed  by  the  charter  is 
which  differs  essentially  iVom  the  preisent  type  only  one  metre  per  second.  About  one  half  of 
of  hull,  and  which  in  the  model  promises  per-  its  length  the  track  is  carried  on  a  wrought-iron 
formanoes  in  speed  far  better  than  the  best-    bridge  of  arched  trusses. 
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'  A  plan  has  been  adopted  for  a  oircalar  ele-  a  strategical  point  of  view  has  commended  the 
▼ated  railroad  aroand  the  citj  of  Vienna,  to  scheme  especially  to  the  military  authorities. 
pass  through  all  the  suburbs  and  to  ooonect  The  maximum  gradient  is  one  in  60,  the  mini- 
with  all  the  railroads  entering  Vienna.  This  mum  radius  200  metres.  In  the  neighborhood 
will  transform  Vienna  Arum  the  most  deficient  of  the  Danube  Oanal  and  the  river  Wien  costly 
capital  in  Europe  in  facilities  for  local  transit  foundations  will  be  necessary.  It  is  proposed, 
to  one  of  the  best- appointed  cities  in  the  world  where  the  foundations  will  be  entirely  hidden 
in  this  regard.  Such  a  scheme  can  be  carried  under  the  surface,  to  sink  shafts,  timber  them  in« 
oat  with  less  destruction  of  property  in  Vienna  side,  and  fill  them  up  with  beUm.  TheStubenring 
than  in  any  other  city.  It  will  pass  nearly  the  and  the  aporoaches  to  the  Tegethoff,  Schwarz- 
^ntire  way  through  waste  lands  on  the  bank  enberg,  ana  Elizabeth  bridges  are  crossed  by 
of  the  Danube  Canal  and  the  river  Wien,  and  ornamental  viaducts  in  which  the  main  girders 
the  long  strip  of  common  along  the  projected  are  concealed  by  light  cast-iron  arches,  so  as 
Gdrtelstrasse  Boulevard.  The  remaining  por-  to  render  the  crossing  of  such  important  streets 
tion  passes  through  one  of  the  old  and  squalid  rather  an  architectural  improvement  than  a 
quarters  of  the  city.  The  Franz  Josefs  Quai  blemish  on  the  beauty  of  the  city.  The  main 
^ark  on  the  bank  of  the  Danube  Canal  is  chosen  span  of  the  Stubenring  viaduct  is  80  feet,  the 
as  the  site  of  the  central  station.  This  is  in  height  above  the  roadway  16  feet  10  inches. 
the  very  center  of  the  business  part  of  the  city.  The  work  on  the  Arlberg  Tunnel  is  proceeding 
All  the  other  stations  are  located  with  refer-  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  was  attained  on  the 
eoce  to  street-traffic  and  the  main  arteries  of  Mont  Cenis  or  St  Qothard.  The  former  was 
drcnlation.  Along  the  canal  the  line  is  oar-  bored  at  the  rate  of  1,112  metres  a  year,  the  lat- 
ried  over  ground  which  is  now  unoccupied,  on  ter  at  the  rate  of  1,670,  whereas  the  Arlberg  is 
an  elevated  structure  which  is  so  high  that  the  expected  to  be  pieroed  at  the  rate  of  2,160  me- 
approaches  to  the  bridges  are  in  no  way  inter-  tres  a  year.  The  cost  as  well  as  the  speed  of 
fe^  with.  It  crosses  the  Stubenrinff  on  an  mountain  tunneling  has  been  affected  by  im- 
omamental  viaduct  to  the  left  side  of  uie  river  provements  in  engineering.  Owing  to  the  tech<r 
Wien.  As  far  as  the  slaughter-house  on  the  nical  advances,  but  in  a  lai^  measure  also  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  city  from  the  central  sta-  comparative  shortness  of  the  bore,  the  cost  per 
tion  the  road  is  elevated  throughout.  Beyond  lineid  metre  of  the  Arlberg  Tunnel  is  estimated 
that  point  it  makes  a  sharp  turn,  and  enters  a  at  only  $760,  while  the  St.  Gotbard  cost  $1,250, 
cutting  in  the  common  -land  of  the  Gtlrtel-  and  the  Mont  Cenis  $2,000.  On  the  Austrian 
strasse.  Farther  on  it  alternates  between  via-  side  the  same  method  of  drilling  employed  in 
ducts  and  cuttings,  until  near  the  Lunatic  Asy-  the  other  tunnels  is  used.  The  perforators  drill 
lorn  it  is  carried  through  a  tunnel  about  1,600  twenty  to  twenty-five  holes  at  one  time,  each 
teet  long.  It  then  proceeds  through  an  open  1)-  to  2  metres  deep.  They  cover  a  space  ojf 
cutting  with  retaining  walls  until  it  leaves  the  seven  square  metres.  With  each  blast  the 
route  of  the  Gnrtelstrasse  and  enters  the  tunnel  is  lengthened  1^  metre.  The  perfora- 
walls  of  the  city  again  near  the  centrsl  station,  tors  move  forward  on  wheels.  The  drills  work 
The  total  length  of  the  proposed  King  Railway  with  quick  strokes,  the  impulse  being  imparted 
is  12*844  kilometres,  of  which  7*572  is  on  via-  by  compressed  air  at  a  pressure  of  five  atmos- 
dnots  supported  by  iron  oolnmns,  0*816  on  ma-  pheres,  supplied  through  flexible  tubes.  The 
sonry  viaduct,  8*248  in  cutting  with  retaining  air  is  compressed  by  means  of  turbine  water- 
walls,  0*470  in  bank  with  retaining  walls,  0*449  wheels  at  tne  end  of  the  tunnel.  On  the  west 
in  tunnel,  0*085  in  covered  cutting,  and  0*209  side  of  the  tunnel  a  new  kind  of  perforator  is 
on  the  leveL  There  are  in  the  plan  19  sta-  being  tried.  The  drills  have  each  a  diameter 
tiona,  of  which  16  are  elevated  and  4  sunk,  of  2f  inches.  They  pierce  the  rock  with  a  ro- 
The  line  is  to  be  double  throughoat.  Branches  tary  action  given  them  by  means  of  a  water 
are  to  be  constructed  to  form  junctions  with  pressure  of  from  60  to  100  atmospheres.  These 
all  the  railroad  lines  which  converge  at  Vi-  perforators,  with  six  or  eight  drills,  accomplish 
enna.  The  total  length  of  the  main  circuit  and  equiJ  results  with  lighter  charges  of  dynamite 
branches  together  is  about  2Sl  kilometres,  or  as  the  pneumatic  pe^orators  with  their  twenty- 
17|  miles.  In  accordance  with  this  plan,  every  five  or  thirty  chisels.  After  each  blast  the 
railroad  terminating  at  Vienna  will  be  brought  loosened  material  must  be  removed.  The 
into  communication,  not  only  with  the  central  work  of  taking  away  the  excavated  material  is 
station  but  with  all  the  other  railroads.  It  of  equal  magnitude  as  that  of  boring  the  rock, 
will  give  to  each  railroad,  in  addition  to  its  and  consumes  as  much  time.  The  smoke  of  the 
own  terminus,  19  stations  in  the  circumference  explosion  in  the  unventilated  space  makes  it 
of  the  city.  The  present  facilities  for  reaching  a  difficult  and  dangerous  task  to  remove  the 
Vienna  by  rail  are  inconvenient  in  the  extreme,  rubbish  after  each  blast.  The  miners  in  the 
but  this  plan  would  render  them  superior  to  Arlberg  have  found  that  they  can  neutralize 
those  of  any  other  city.  Every  part  of  the  the  ill  effects  of  the  poisonous  air  to  a  consid- 
city  will  in  like  manner  be  connected  with  all  erable  extent  by  covering  their  mouths  and 
the  other  districts  and  with  the  railroads.  The  nostrils  with  sponges  steeped  in  vinegar.  The 
importance  of  the  connection  of  the  capital  by  work  on  the  Arlli^rg  Tunnel  was  commenced 
this  means  with  every  railwi^  in  Austria  from  in  June,  1880.    By  July,  1881,  the  east  gallery 
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had  been  driven  1,010  metres,  and  the  one  on  thinks,  woold  effect  this  object    The  months 

the  west  side  of  the  moaotain  710  metres.    The  of  the  tunnel  and  the  openings  of  the  e&afts 

tnnnel  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  five  years  woald  have  to  be  closed  at  will  sufficientlj  to 

from  the  commencement  of  the  work.  prevent  the  disturbing  effects  of  wind  on  the 

The  ventilation  of  long  tonnels  is  a  problem  ventilation.    In  cold  weather  the  artificial  re- 

with  which  engineers  have  not  yet  dealt  sac-  frigeration  wonld  be  unnecessary, 

oessfully.    The  natural  mode  of  ventilation  is  The  spiral  tnnnel  at  Leggestein,  completed 

the  outflow  of  the  warm  air  at  the  higher  in  the  spring,  was  the  first  made  and  the  prin- 

opening  of  the  tunnel,  and  the  inflow  of  cool  cipal  one  of  a  number  of  tunnels  of  the  kind  to 

air  to  supply  its  place  at  the  other  mouth.    As  be  bored  on  the  St.  Gk>thard  Railwaj.    The 

the  air  within  the  tunnel  is  always  warmer  plan  adopted  for  the  roads  leading  to  the  en- 

than  the  external  atmosphere,  natural  ventila-  trances  of  the  great  bore  was  to  follow  as  far 

tion  takes  place  continually.    Differences  of  as  possible  the  windings  of  the  valleys  of  the 

temperature,    of    atmospheric   pressure    and  Reuss«  on  the  north  side,  and  of  the  Ticino,  on 

moisture,  and  the  direction  of  tne  prevailing  the  south  side  of  the  moan  tain.    This  scheme  of 

wind,  may  increase  the  natural  ventilation,  or  keeping  in  the  valley-bottoms  rendered  it  nec« 

they  may  impede.    A  tunnel  might  be  made  essary  to  carry  the  line  tiirough  considerable 

with  a  sufficient  difference  of  level  at  the  two  vertical  distances  by  means  of  spiral  tunnels, 

ends  to  insare  complete  ventilation,  were  it  in  which  the  gradient  is  steep  and  the  curve 

not  that  steepening  the  grade  would  necessitate  sharp.    The  Leggestein  Tunnel  has  a  gradient 

the  generation  of  more  smoke,  and  thus  aggra-  of  28  in  1,000,  and  describes  a  curve  of  800 

vate  the  principal  evil  which  it  is  sought  to  metres.    After  leaving  the  tunnel,  the  railroad 

remedv.    The  ventilation  of  the  Mont  Oenis  winds  around  the  mountain,  passing  throagh  a 

Tunnel  is  most  imperfect,  because  unfavorable  shorter  tunnel  above.    The  work  of  tunn^inc 

natural  conditions  of  the  external  atmosphere  was  exoeedinglj  difficult,  as  the  rock  was  hard 

almost  neutralize  the  natural  draught,  notwith-  granite,  and,  owing  to  the  entire  absence  of 

standing  the  great  difference  of  level  at  tiie  water,  the  boring  had  to  be  done  by  hand, 

two  extremities,  which  is  nearly  460  feet    The  There  are  two  other  tunnels  of  this  kind  being 

clouds  of  smoke  which  the  engines  leave  in  the  bored  in  the  Reuss  Valley,  that  of  Wellington, 

tnnnel  roll  backward  and  forward.    The  me-  which  is  also  bored  by  hand,  and  that  of  Pfaff- 

chanical  means  which  are  employed  to  expel  ensburg,  each  of  which  is  1,000  metres  long, 

them  are  incapable  of  securine  an  effective  On  the  Ticino  side  there  are  four  of  these 

ventilation.    The    air-compressmg    machines  spiral  or  turn  tunnels,  from  1,500  to  1,600  me- 

barely  drive  a  current  as  far  as  the  refuge-  tres  in  length. 

chamber  sufficient  to  clear  it  of  smoke;  and  The  first  passenger-train  passed  through  the 
the  apparatus  tried  for  pumping  outtheviti-  St.  Gothard  Tunnel  on  November  Ist;  time, 
ated  air  has  proved  a  comparative  faUure.  fifty  minutes.  The  tunnel  exceeds  the  Mont 
The  natural  process  of  ventilation  may  be  ac-  Genis  Tunnel  in  length  by  6,866  feet,  being  9^ 
oelerated  by  either  rarefying  the  air  at  the  miles  long.  Goeschenen,  the  northern  end,  is 
upper  end  of  the  tunnel,  or  by  condensing  it  elevated  8,687i-  ^^^  above  the  sea-leveL  The 
at  the  other.  An  artificial  method  of  rarefying  tunnel  ascends  in  a  gradient  of  1  in  171  for 
the  air  in  the  tunnel  at  the  end  where  the  cur-  24,600  feet,  and  then  1  in  1,000  for  4,428  to 
rent  finds  its  natural  egress  has  often  been  the  highest  point,  8,786  feet  above  the  sea.  It 
tried.  Shafts  are  sunk  into  the  tunnel  at  each  keeps  this  level  for  1,279  feet,  and  then  descends 
end,  and  fires  are  kept  burning  to  heat  the  air  with  a  gradient  of  1  in  200  for  8,870  feet,  and 
in  one  shaft,  and  thus  cause  an  in-draught  of  1  in  600  for  18,792  feet  The  station  at  Airolo 
fresh  air  through  the  other.  One  obiection  to  is  8,766  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Hie 
this  method  for  long  Alpine  tunnels  is  the  ex-  normal  width  of  the  tunnel  is  24  feet  ll-fg 
pense  of  the  apparatus  and  fuel  when  it  is  em-  inches  at  the  level  of  the  rails,  and  26  feet  8 
ployed  on  such  a  large  scale.  Another  objeo-  inches,  6^  feet  above.  The  height  is  20  feet 
tion  is  that  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  walls  The  roof  is  semicircular.  The  floor  slopes 
of  the  tunnel  is  so  great  as  to  render  it  desir-  with  a  fall  of  2i  per  cent  from  each  side  to  a 
able  that  the  air  should  not  only  be  renewed,  drain  27|-  inches  deep  in  the  center.  The  line 
but  that  it  should  be  as  cold  as  possible.  The  has  also  62  subsidiary  tunnels  which,  with  the 
plan  of  cooling  the  air  in  the  other  shaft  has  not  main  tunnel,  have  an  aggregate  length  of  six- 
yet  been  tried.  WUhelm  Pressel  advocates  em-  teen  miles.  There  are  64  bridges  and  viaducts 
ploying  this  method  instead  of  the  other.  He  whose  combined  length  form  one  per  cent  of 
proposes  to  cool  the  air  in  one  of  the  shafts  by  the  length  of  the  line,  while  17  per  cent  is 
means  of  falling  water.  Mountain-streams  of  taken  up  by  the  tunnels.  The  main  tunnel  is 
icy  temperature  are  always  accessible  at  the  laid  with  two  tracks  of  4  feet  8^  inches 
approaches  of  Alpine  tunnels.    He  believes  gauge. 

that  a  fall  of  aboat  one  hundred  gallons  a  sec-  The    experimental    works  on  the  British 

ond  through  the  shaft  would  cool  the  air  suf-  Ohannel  Tunnel  have  proved  satisfactory.  Two 

fioiently,  and  create  a  difference  of  temperature  shafts  were  sunk  on  the  English  side,  one  at 

between  the  shafts  sufficient  to  establish  a  Abbot's  Oliff,  and  one  at  Shakespeare  Cliff, 

current     A  difference  of  10^  centigrade,  he  From  the  first  a  gallery  was  driven  bj  mtir 
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ehinerj,  800  to  000  jar^s  long,  and  seven  feet  of  restoration  has  ooonpied  manj  jears,  and  has 

in  diameter.    The  machines  were  sosoeptible  been  executed  with  a  skill  and  thoroaghnees 

of  improvement;  yet  they  were  ahready  oapa-  oalcolated  to  make  the  new  work  as  firm  and 

ble  of  boring  sixty-seven  yards  in  a  week,  at  durable  as  the  old. 

which  rate  two  galleries,  seven  feet  in  diameter,  A  method  of  destroying  garbage  by  fire  has 
could  be  made  to  meet  in  the  middle  in  five  been  practiced  in  Leeds,  Blackburn,  Warrington, 
years.  From  the  bottom  of  tiie  Shakespeare  Derby,  and  other  English- towns,  proving  emi- 
Oliff  shaft,  155  feet  below  the  surface,  another  nently  satisfactory,  especially  in  Leeds,  which 
well  was  sunk  106  feet  deeper,  passing  through  has  led  the  way  in  these  improvements.  At 
the  old  gray  chalk  and  into  the  Gait  day,  with-  Burmantofts,  two  miles  from  the  center  of  the 
out  finding  any  trace  of  water.  On  the  French  city,  a  six-celled  destructor  and  a  carbonizer 
side  also  two  shafts  were  sunk,  and  the  same  were  erected.  The  chambers  of  the  destructor, 
favorable  results  were  obtained.  The  machine  as  it  is  called,  were  built  in  brick,  lined  with 
with  which  the  tunnel  can  be  bored  through  fire-brick,  and  braced  together  with  iron  rods, 
the  chalk  at  a  much  swifter  rate  than  by  the  The  destructor  occupies  a  space  of  twenty-two 
ordinary  appliances,  and  which  permits  the  by  twenty-four  feet,  and  is  twelve  feet  in 
startling  project  to  be  entertained  as  a  mercan-  height  An  inclined  road  leads  down  to  the 
tUe  venture,  is  the  joint  property  and  invention  top,  and  another  incline  ttom  the  level  of  the 
of  Oaptain  English,  Colonel  Beaumont,  and  Mr.  firing  fioor  to  the  public  road.  Each  cell  is 
Pigon.  The  Donlheastem  Railway  Company,  eapableof  destroying  or  carbonizing  seven  tons 
which  has  contributed  the  funds  for  the  trial*  of  refuse  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  cells  con- 
drift  on  the  English  side,  hss  agreed  with  the  sist  of  a  sloning  furnace,  with  hearth  snd  fire* 
French  projectors  that  the  trial-work  should  ffate  ooverea  by  a  reverberatory  arch  of  fire- 
be  extended  one  mile  under  the  channel  from  brick,  with  one  opening  for  the  admission  of 
each  shore,  the  headings  to  be  of  the  same  sac-  refuse,  another  for  the  escape  of  the  gases,  and 
tion,  seven  feet  a  furnace-door  for  the  removal  of  clinkers. 

The  two  main  headings  of  the  Severn  Tun-  The  refuse  is  emptied  on  the  platform,  and 

nel,  which  is  being  constructed  under  the  bed  shoveled  into  the  cell,  faJling  first  on  the  incline, 

of  the  Severn  by  the  Great  Western  Railway  thence  reaching  the  sloping  hearth,  whence, 

'  Company,  were  successfully  xmited,  September  when  sufficiently  dry,  it  is  pushed  on  to  the 

Mth.  after  serious  difficulties.    Both  headings  fire,  where,  owing  to  the  radiant  heat  of  the 

fitted  with  water  in  1879.    The  one  on  the  firebrick  arch,  it  bums  fiercely,  the  products  of 

Monmouthshire  side  was  dosed  up  by  masses  combustion  being  gases,  a  fine  ash,  and  clinkers, 

of  the  loose  sandstone  through  which  it  passes.  Every  cell  is  provided  with  an  opening  large 

The  fhigments  of  rock  were  driven  in  by  water  enough  to  take  in  infected  bedding,  diseased 

from  the  adjacent  hills  which  fiooded  the  works,  meat,  etc.  The  gaseous  products  of  combustion 

This  heading  has  been  bored  11,000  feet  from  pass  through  a  fine  to  a  boiler,  which  supplies 

the  bottom  of  a  shaft  160  feet  deep,  and  meets  steam  to  a  horizontal  engine  driving  two  mortar- 

the  other  with  only  three  inches  of  deviation,  mills.    In  these  mills  the  clinkers  are  mixed 

alUiough  the  vibration  of  the  pumps,  which  had  witii  lime,  and  ground  into  an  excellent  mortar, 

tobekeptoonstandygoing,  interfered  with  the  which  sells  readily  at  five  shillings  a  load; 

fixing  of  plumb-lines.    The  headings  are  seven  while  the  tin  cans  and  iron  are  sold  for  old 

feet  high  and  seven  feet  wide.    The  tunnel  will  metid.    Ko  foel  of  any  kind  is  required,  the 

be  enlarged  to  the  width  of  thirty  feet,  and  to  cindera  and  other  combustibles  found  in  the 

a  proportional  height  refuse  supplying  all  that  is  needed.    The  car- 

Tbe  andent  aqueduct  built  in  the  time  of  bonizer  is  ujied  to  convert  street  refuse  and 
the  Emperor  Augustus,  to  supply  Bologna  with  vegetable  inatter  into  a  charcoal,  which  sells  at 
water,  has  been  restored  through  the  efforts  of  the  rate  of  thirty  shillings  a  ton.  It  consista 
Count  Grozzadtui,  and  was  reopened  June  5th.  of  a  g^oup  of  bride  cells^  each  having  a  separate 
The  Roman  engineen  tapped  the  Setta  near  its  furnace.  It  is  twenty-six  feet  long,  twelve  feet 
junction  with  the  Reno,  about  eleven  miles  wide,  and  fifteen  feet  six  inches  high.  The 
from  Bologna,  and  brought  the  water  to  the  chute  is  fitted  with  sloping  plates,  which  pro* 
dty  in  a  tunnel  running  along  the  banks  of  ject  from  its  sides,  ana  form  a  kind  of  spirsl 
the  Reno,  underneath  the  hills,  and  under  the  ledge,  which,  near  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  takes 
beds  of  the  torrential  mountain-streams  which  the  form  of  a  fire-block,  resting  on  a  wall  which 
flow  into  the  river.  The  tunnel  was  injured  divides  the  contents  of  the  cell  from  the  gases 
only  in  the  places  where  the  streams  had  worn  of  the  fire.  The  vegetable  and  other  refuse  to 
down  their  channels^  carrying  away  the  mason-  be  converted  into  charcoal  is  filled  into  this 
ry  under  their  old  beds,  and  where  the  Reno  chute  in  a  solid  mass,  the  eaves  or  ledges  form- 
had  washed  away  its  clay  banks  as  far  back  as  ing  on  their  under-side  a  fine,  so  that  the  matter 
the  tminel,  taking  away  portions  of  the  aque-  is  gradually  heated  as  it  slips  down  the  welL 
duct  The  greater  part  of  the  aqueduct,  when  until,  at  the  bottom,  it  is  surrounded  by  near- 
examined  before  1864,  was  found  as  good  as  ly  red-hot  fire-brick.  The  charcoal  is  with- 
when  first  constructed.  The  masonry  was  as  drawn  at  the  bottom,  and  is  placed  in  a  cooler 
sdid  as  rock.  It  was  of  stone  and  brick,  ce-  worked  by  the  steam-engine,  and  each  cell 
mented  with  lime  and  volcanic  sand.   The  work  is  capable  of  treating  two  tons  and  a  half 
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of  yegetable  and  street  refuse  in  twentj-f onr  tionB  are  over.     These  piers  will  then  be 

hoars.  drilled  and  filled  with  a  safficient  qnaDtitj  of 

A  design  for  a  steam  tug-boat  for  canals,  explosives,  and  the  whole  mine  wul  be  fired 
which  has  been  proved  by  trials  on  the  Saar  simultaneously.  The  equivalent  of  100,000 
ooal-canal  to  be  free  from  the  objections  to  the  pounds  of  nitro-glycerine  will  be  employed  in 
use  of  steam  in  narrow  canals,  is  the  invention  the  explosion,  according  to  the  origind  esti- 
of  Paul  Jacquel,  of  Natzweiler,  in  Alsace,  mate.'  After  dredging  away  a  portion  of  the 
Steamboats  have  proved  useless  on  ordinary  debrit  it  is  expected  that  a  channel  26  feet 
canals,  because  the  waves  which  are  generated  deep,  at  low  water,  will  be  obtained.  The 
by  the  screws  or  paddles  iigure  the  banks,  and  length  of  the  galleries  completed  at  Flood 
for  tke  reasons  that  the  boats  are  liable  to  in-  Rock  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  was  18,528 
jury  in  passing  til  rough  locks,  and  that  they  can  feet;  the  quantity  of  rock  removed,  89,608 
not  carry  sufficient  cargo  to  pay  expenses.  In  cubic  yards.  The  mining  is  expected  to  be 
JacqueVs  system  of  tug-boats  the  screw  is  placed  completed  at  the  end  of  the  season  of  1888. 
in  the  body  of  the  boat,  and  is  surrounded  by  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  labor  of 
a  cylindrical  casing  which  receives  almost  the  mining  is  peiformed  by  steam  machinery,  the 
entire  force  of  the  wash,  the  water  passing  out  most  approved  modem  appliances  being  em- 
astern  in  a  stream  so  concentrated  in  direction  ployed.  The  four  large  tK)ilers  on  the  reef 
that  the  banks  are  preserved.  The  water  is  can  develop  400  horse-power.  They  furnish 
fed  in  through  two  large  channels  leading  from  steam  to  five  upright  air-compressors,  which 
the  sides  of  the  boat.  The  screw  itself  in  its  supply  air  at  a  pressure  of  65  ponnds  on  a 
sheltered  position  is  safe  from  injury.  The  square  inch  to  80  drilling-machines,  as  well  as 
boat  being  a  tug,  and  always  drawing  Uie  same  to  the  winding-engine,  a  ventilating-engine,  a 
depth  of  water,  can  transport  a  large  train  of  shop-engine,  two  mining-pumps,  and  other  ma- 
barges  at  three  or  four  times  the  speed  obtained  ohinery.  The  length  of  galleries  driven  during 
from  horses.  The  tug  being  steered  by  its  own  the  fiscal  year  1880-^81  was  6,211  lineal  fee^ 
rudder,  the  use  of  Bteering-poles,  which  are  and  the  stone  removed  amounted  to  21,628  cn- 
venr  detrimental  to  the  ba&s,  is  avoided.  bic  yards.    During  the  year  9,828  tons  of  stone 

The  removal  of  Flood  Rock,  a  large  reef  in  were  dredged  from  Hallet*8  Point,  making  the 
the  middle  of  the  swift  and  narrow  channel  total  quantity  removed  since  the  explosion  81,- 
entering  New  York  Harbor  from  Long  Island  907  tons.  Over  two  thirds  of  the  area  for- 
8ound,  is  the  most  important  of  the  Hell-Gate  merly  occnpied  by  this  reef,  the  required  depth 
improvements,  executed  at  the  cost  of  the  Gov-  of  26  feet  has  been  obtained.  In  the  remain- 
emment,  under  tiie  plans  and  directions  of  ing  one  third  there  are  still  places  where  the 
General  Newton.  Flood  Rock  is  a  ledge  of  depth  is  not  over  19  or  20  feet  at  low  tide, 
gneiss  of  similar  composition  to  Hallet's  Point  The  estimated  cost  of  the  remaining  works  at 
Reef,  which  was  cleared  away  by  nndermining  Hell  Gate  is  $2,260,000.  This  comprises  the 
it  and  leveling  the  remaining  portions  by  a  sin-  completion  of  the  work  at  Flood  Reef,  the  re- 
gie explosion,  which  took  pTaoe  September  24,  moval  V>f  Heel-Tap  and  the  North  Brother 
1876  (see  ^*  Annnd  CyclopsBdia  "  for  that  year),  reefs,  and  excavations  on  Frying-Pan  Rock. 
The  work  on  flood  nock  was  begun  in  1876,  From  Buttermilk  Channel,  between  Governor's 
but  suspended  for  lack  of  appropriations  dur-  Island,  in  the  harbor,  and  the  Brooklyn  shore, 
ing  the  year  1878,  with  which  intermission  it  which  was  obstructed  by  a  large  shoal,  with  a 
has  been  prosecnted  continuously.  The  summit  minimum  depth  of  9^  feet  at  mean  low  water, 
of  the  reef  was  at  all  times  above  water,  al-  about  80,000  cubic  yards  have  been  dredged, 
though  only  a  small  portion  was  visible.  By  The  Madras  breakwater,  constructed  of  hl- 
raising  upon  it  retaining  walls  and  cribs,  an  ton  blocks  of  27  tons'  weight,  was  subjected 
area  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre  was  built  up  to  the  force  of  a  cyclone  on  ilie  12th  of  No- 
above  high  water,  which  afforded  a  suitable  vember ;  about  700  feet  of  each  pier  was  en- 
foundation  for  the  buildinffs  and  a  hoisting-tow-  tirely  destroyed,  and  the  topmost  tier  of 
er  at  the  opening  of  the  shaft.  This  was  sunk  blocks  throughout  their  entire  length  was 
iVom  the  apex  of  the  ledge  to  a  depth  of  about  carried  away.  The  failure  of  the  Parkes  plan 
76  feet  The  rock  which  was  removed  at  the  of  construction,  under  the  action  of  a  storm 
mouth  of  the  shaft  was  utilized  at  first  to  fiU  which  was  not  more  than  half  as  violent  as  the 
a  deep  hole  along  shore,  and  then  dumped  one  which  struck  the  same  shores  in  1872,  will 
between  Little  and  Great  Mill  Rocks,  a  space  probably  lead  to  the  entire  rebuilding  of  the 
800  feet  in  length,  in  order  to  constitute  with  narbor-works.  The  27-ton  blocks  were  swept 
them  the  western  jetty  which  will  confine  the  away  like  shells.  The  only  part  of  the  works 
new  channel  to  be  formed  by  the  removal  of  which  can  be  ntilixed  in  the  reconstruction  is 
Flood  Rock.  the  rubble  mounds.    The  blocks  of  the  Colom- 

The  plan  of  the  excavation  is  the  same  as  bo  breakwater,  designed  by  Sir  John  Coode, 
that  pursued  in  the  leveling  of  HaUet's  Point,  are  60  tons  in  weight,  the  piers  are  half  as 
The  net- work  of  galleries  and  cross-galleries  wide  again  as  those  at  Madras,  and,  what  is 
covers  five  acres.  Piers,  only  sufficient  in  size  most  important,  the  blocks  are  set  or  bonded 
and  number  to  support  the  roof  of  rock  which  each  nearly  one  half  its  length  over  the  neigh- 
remains,  will  be  left  when  the  mining  opera-  boring  block,  and  this  wall  has  five  joggle 
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holes  rnnaiog  from  top  to  bottom.     Parkes  plan  is  similar  to  the  one  proposed  to  the 

pronoanoed  the  usual  practioe  of  bonding  nn-  national  Government   by  0(Nonel    Meigs  '  in 

neoessarj,  and  also  placed  his  blocks  on  the  1870.    The  level  of  the  lake  is  26  feet  above 

edge,  instead  of  choosing  a  broad  form  and  lay-  mean  low  tide.    The  artificial  outlet  will  great- 

ing  uiem  fiat,  thus  exposing  as  little  surface  as  ly  diminish  its  area.    In  addition  to  this  canal 

E>ssible  in  proportion  to  the  weight  \o  the  it  is  proposed  to  dig  another  to  the  Oaloosa- 

teral  force  of  the  waves.  hatchie  Kiver,  whicn  flows  into  the  Gnlf  of 

In  the  first  excavations  for  the  Panama  Mexico,  to  deepen  and  straighten  the  streams 
Canal,  at  Emparador,  the  nature  of  the  ground  which  empty  into  the  lake,  and  to  dig  lateral 
was  found  to  be  much  more  favorable  than  was  drains,  and  tap  the  ridges  separating  Uie  saw- 
aasnmed  in  the  plans.  In  making  the  engi-  grass  from  the  Atlantic  and  from  the  Gulf, 
neers'  estimates  it  was  supposed  that  a  stratum  thus  drdning  all  the  extensive  tracts  of  worth- 
of  hard  rock  would  be  found  underlying  the  lees  land  in  that  section.  The  work  on  the 
■oil  at  a  depth  of  about  12  feet  along  the  route  principal  canal  has  been  commenced.  It  is 
of  the  canal.  In  the  first  borings  the  instm-  done  oy  steam-dredges,  two  working  side  by 
ment  descended  to  the  depth  of  87  feet  with-  side  and  excavating  the  entire  cut  as  they  pro- 
out  striking  any  rock,  and  then,  after  penetrat-  ceed.  They  are  constructed  on  the  oontinnous- 
ing  a  layer  of  rock  only  6  feet  thick,  went  ladder  principle,  working  like  the  buckets  in  a 
down  to  the  depth  of  64  feet  without  enconnt-  grain-elevator.  The  quantity  of  earth  to  be 
ering  anything  but  a  mixture  of  clay  and  soft  removed  in  the  main  drainage-canal  is  esti- 
stone.  The  route  of  the  canal  from  one  side  mated  at  9,000,000  cubic  yards.  The  excava- 
of  the  isthmus  to  the  other  has  been  cleared  of  tion  will  cost,  according  to  the  estimate  of 
trees  and  other  obstructions  to  the  width  of  Menge,  the  designer  of  the  dredges,  only  two 
from  60  to  90  feet,  and  125  miles  of  paths  cents  a  cubic  yanl. 

branching  out  from  the  canal  route  have  been  ENGINES,  Solas.    French  physicists  have 

oonstrnctod.    The  climate  has  proved  terribly  addressed  themselves  with  encouraging  experi- 

fiital  to  the  skilled  workmen  and  superintend-  mental  results  to  the  utilization  of  de  sun's 

ents  brought  from  Europe.   The  work  of  exca-  heat  for  generating  the  steam  to  work  mechan- 

vation  was  stopped  during  the  runy  season  and  ical  motors.    If  only  a  minnte  fraction  of  the 

resumed  in  October.    It  has  been  ascertained  radiant  energy  of  tiie  sun  intercepted  by  the 

that  no  rock  excavations  will  be  necessary  be-  earth  could  be  directly  utilized,  it  would  fur- 

tween  Colon  and  Lion  HDL    At  the  latter  sta^  nish  a  superabundant  supply  of  mechanical 

tion  the  steam  sounding  apparatus  showed  that  power  for  all  of  man^s  requirements.    When 

rbe  excavation  will  be  in  soft  clay  layers  formed  the  coal-beds,  which  represent  stored-up  en- 

by  the  degradation  of  a  greenish  pyroxenic  ergy  derived  from  the  sun  and  preserved  from 

rock.    At  other  places  the  soundings  have  re-  a  former  geological  period,  have  been  ex- 

vealed  to  the  depth  of  80  feet  a  succession  of  hausted,  there  remains,  so  far  as  science  is  able 

derived  rocks  growing  softer  and  softer.    The  to  predict,  no  oUier  abundant  chemical  source 

mellow  soil  has  also  been  found  unexpectedly  of  energy.    The  current  supply  of  solar  heat 

deep  along  the  route.  must  then  be  depended  upon.    The  terrestrial 

The  work  of   reclaiming  the  swamp  and  forces  of  wind  and  water  power,  into  which  a 

overflowed  lands  surrounding  and  extending  portion  of  the  intercepted  radiant  energy  is 

south  of  Lake  Okechobee,  opening  to  onltiva-  converted,  will  probably  remain  to  the  end  of 

tion  a  tract  covering  X7,000  square  miles  of  the  time  the  natural  agencies  upon   which  the 

area  of  Florida,  has  been  undertaken  by  a  world  must  rely  for  tiie  chief  part  of  its  me- 

oombination  of  Philadelphia  capitalists.    The  chanical  work.    In  those  parts  of  the  earth's 

State  has  entered  into  a  contract  by  which  one  surface  n^on  which  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 

b^  of  the  8,000,000  acres  to  be  redeemed  will  beat   witnout  remission   through  the  whole 

beoome  the  property  of  the  company.    This  year,  their  heating  effect  can  be  converted  into 

tract  embraces  everv  class  of  Florida  soil,  much  mechanical  power  by  means  of  mechanism  of 

of  it  being  admirable  sugar-land,  and  contidns  sufficiently  neat  construction  and  delicate  ad- 

valnabledepodts  of  hematite  ore  and  marl.  Lake  jnstment.    The  heat  of  the  sun  on  the  earth 

Okechobee  covers  an  area  of  1,000  square  miles,  is  estimated  to  be  equivalent  to  the  melting  of 

The  main  feeder  of  the  lake  is  the  Eissimmee  a  crust  of  ice  108  feet  thick,  covering  the 

River,  which  discharffes  207,860,000  cubic  feet  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  each  year.    The 

of  water  per  diem.    The  rate  of  evaporation  is  greater  part  of  this  heat  is  absorbed  by  the 

one  third  m  excess  of  the  inflow,  so  that  for  eight  atmosphere.    The  average  heating  effect  of  the 

months  of  the  year  a  large  portion  of  the  lake-  sun's  rays,  at  the  level  of  the  ground  within  the 

bed  is  dry.    During  the  four  rainy  months  the  tropics,  is  estimated  to  be  enough  to  melt  a 

water  overflows  v&st  tracts  of  the  snrronnding  layer  of  ice  65  feet  in  thickness.    If  the  heat 

country.    The  plan  of  reclamation  is  to  con-  falling  upon  one  acre  conld  be  entirely  utilized 

struct  a  drainage-canal  21  miles  in  length  and  in  producing  motive  power,  it  would  give  4,000 

44  feet  wide,  to  the  St.  Lucie  River.     The  horse- power  for  nine  hours  a  day  throughout 

oanal  is  to  have  a  fall  of  1  foot  a  mile,  giving  the  year. 

a  oaloalated  velocity  of  2f  miles  an  honr,  and  Mouchot  has  experimented  many  years  upon 

dischai^g  788,708,800  cubic  feet  a  day.    The  the  utilization  of  the  son^s  heat  as  a  source  of 
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power  for  operations  requiring  an  elevated 
temperatare.  With  mtrrorB  of  80  centimetres 
diameter,  he  obtains  400**  or  500°  centigrade 
of  heat,  sufficient  for  the  calcination  of  alum, 
the  preparation  of  benzoic  acid,  the  sublima- 
tion of  sulphur,  the  distillation  of  sulphuric 
acid,  for  concentrating  sirups,  refining  linseed- 
oil,  making  charcoal  in  closed  yessels,  and 
otner  such  processes.  His  small  solar  alem- 
bics he  can  use  for  distilling  essences,  for  heat- 
ing the  sand-bath,  and  similar  objects.  The 
rays  are  brought  to  a  focus  upon  the  alembic 
hj  the  concave  mirror.  The  great  mirror  of 
Mouohot  has  a  diameter  of  8*80  metres.  The 
form  of  concentrating  mirror  used  at  first  did 
not  utilize  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  solar 
heat.    The  new  form,  devised  by  Abel  Pifre, 

fives  back  80  per  cent  of  the  total  possible 
eating  eflfect.  The  older  one  was  conical, 
while  the  new  form  approaches  the  parabola, 
the  generatrix  being  a  broken  line  forming 
three  truncated  cones,  the  middle  one  having 
its  sides  inclined  to  the  axis  45^,  the  same 
angle  as  in  the  simiple  truncated  cone  used 
in  Uie  older  form.  This  reflector  presents  to 
the  sun  an  effective  area  of  nine  square  metres. 
The  boiler,  holding  50  litres,  is  brought  to  a 
boil  in  60  minutes,  and  the  pressure  then  rises 
at  the  rate  of  one  atmosphere  every  seven  or 
eight  minutes.  With  this  apparatus  Mouohot 
has  obtained  six  times  the  usefal  effect  given 
by  the  other.  With  a  steam-engine  of  special 
oonstruotion,  made  movable  in  its  bed  to  cor- 
respond to  the  direction  of  the  reflector,  100 
litres  of  water  per  minute  are  raised  three  me- 
tres. A  motor  of  one  horse-power  has  been 
constructed,  the  reflector  of  which  has  at  its 
openmg  a  diameter  of  b^  metres,  or  an  area  of 
incidence  of  20  square  metres. 

EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  this 
Churdi,  as  they  were  published  in  August, 
1881: 
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^  Tho  report  of  this  oonferenoe  ia  indoded  in  that  of  the 
Des  Moine*  Oooftrenoe,  from  whioh  it  haa  been  taken  and 
oi^paniaad. 


Number  of  local  preachers,  611 ;  Sunday- 
schools,  2,016,  with  21,778  officers  and  teach- 
ers and  127,567  scholars ;  number  of  baptisms 
during  the  year,  1,828  of  adults  and  7,628  of 
children ;  probable  value  of  the  l,58i  churches, 
$3,85Q,485 ;  number  of  parsonages,  456,  of  a 
probable  value  of  $481,810 ;  amount  of  **  con- 
ference contributions,"  $5,813;  of  oontribu- 
butions  for  missions,  $92,740 ;  of  contributions 
for  the  Sunday-school  and  Tract  Union,  $2,778. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  members  during 
the  year  was  1,674. 

EXHIBITION  OF  ELECTRICITY  AT 
PARIS.  Among  the  notable  events  of  the 
year  was  tiie  International  Exhibition  of  Elec- 
tricity opened  in  Paris,  August  llUi,  in  the 
Palace  of  Industry,  in  which  the  World's  Fair 
of  1855  was  held.  So  rapid  has  been  the  de- 
velopment of  electrical  appliances  in  reoent 
years,  that  this  great  building,  with  its  forty- 
five  thousand  square  metres  of  space,  barely 
sufficed  for  the  present  display.  Indeed,  a 
number  of  pavilions  were  erected  without  its 
boundaries  by  numerous  exhibitors.  The  dif- 
ferent countries  were  verv  fully  represented, 
the  largest  and  most  variea  exhibit  being  made 
by  France,  which  occupied  ss  much  space  as 
all  the  rest  of  the  exlubitors ;  England/Qer- 
many,  and  America  being  next  in  order.  While 
the  exhibition  was  devoted  to  electrical  appli-i 
anoes  of  all  kinds,  the  chief  feature  was  un- 
doubtedly the  large  and  yaried  display  of  elec- 
tric lighting — the  lamps  of  both  the  arc  and 
incandescent  type,  the  machines  for  generating 
the  current,  and  the  many  details  of  a  com- 
plete system  of  this  mode  of  illumination.  In 
the  main  hall,  a  large  rectangle^  two  hundred 
and  fifty  metres  long  by  one  hundred  broad, 
all  the  yarious  forms  of  lamps  were  commin- 
gled, producing  a  dazzling  glare  of  light,  that 
rendered  comparison  impossible.  But  in  the 
smaller  saloons  reserved  for  the  diflferent  ex- 
hibitors, only  the  speciid  lamp  of  each  exhibit- 
or was  shown,  sllowing  of  a  correct  estimate 
of  each  form  of  light.  The  display  of  lamps 
of  the  arc  type  was  yery  full,  all  of  the  now 
well-known,  as  well  as  a  number  of  more  re- 
cent, lamps  being  shown.  The  interest,  how- 
ever, centered  upon  the  systems  of  incandescent 
lighting,  examples  of  which  were  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Edison,  Maxim,  Swan,  and  Lane-Fox. 
The  arc  had  already  made  for  itself  a  perma* 
nent  place,  but  about  the  incandescent  lamp 
there  was  much  doubt  This  has  been  yery 
largely  removed  by  the  excellent  showing 
made  by  these  lamps  at  the  exhibition,  and 
several  prominent  electricians,  who  have  looked 
with  great  disfavor  upon  this  method  of  illu* 
mination,  have  in  consequence  announced  their 
belief  that  the  problem  of  household  illumina- 
tion by  electricity,  if  not  solved,  is  at  least  yery 
near  a  solution.  The  most  complete  of  the  ex- 
hibitions of  incandescent  lighting  was  that  of 
Mr.  Edison,  whose  system,  from  the  lamp  to 
the  conductors,  was  shown  in  detaiL  A  thou- 
sand lamps,  three  hundred  in  the  two  saloons 
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devoted  to  Iiie  exUbiti,  and  the  remainder  tion  to  the  nibjeot  in  so  addresa  it  the  meet' 
lighting  the  grand  stairnaj,  were  operated  b;    iuK  of  1881. 

hie  eoormous  steam  djnaino  of  one  hnodred  The  Gramme  machine  was  the  first  eleotrO' 
•nd  twenty-flve  horae-power.  The  Maxim  in-  motive  device  which  proved  praotiodly  valoa- 
undeecent  light  vaa  tiao  very  fully  shown,  ble.  It  aoDElated  of  a  ring  of  iron,  with  a  coil 
•bont  two  bondred  lamps  beiog  in  operation,  of  insolated  wire  wound  around  its  rim,  ro- 
The  Swan  and  the  Lane-Fox  Ump,  ami  the  two  taCed  between  the  polen  of  en  electro-magnet. 
En^iah  Incandescent  lamps,  made  good  die-  Theteading  feature  wastheoommDtator,whiclt 
plays,  but  neither  are  as  oomplste  as  the  sy»-  kept  the  ourrent  always  rQoning  in  the  tame 
tema  of  Edison  and  Maxim.  direction  and  perfectly  oontianooe,  and  allowed 

Ontaide  of  electric  lighting  the  exhibition    of  the  ourrent  being  ased  to  increase  the  power 
was  fiill  and  varied,  but  space  can  only  be    of  the  electro-magnet,  besides  doing  the  me- 
given  hare  to  a  few  of  the  more  notable  do-    chanical  work  required  of  the  machine.    Tbe 
vices,  including  one  or  two  others  which  wore 
not  illastrated  at  tbe  exhibition. 

Sir  William  Thomson  has  made  a  ca 
mathematical  calculation  of  tbe  oonditioi 
transmitting  water-power  from  Niagara  to 
adelphia,  Boston,  Hew  Tork,  Montreal,  ai 
placea  within  a  radius  of  three  hnndreid  d 
The  dynamo-machines  of  Gramme  or 
Biemeos,  supplemented  by  the   Fanre 
■toraffe  battery,  make  it  demonstrably 
practicable  to  transmit  the  power  of 
water-falls  for  long  distances  and  nse  it  { 
for  mechanical  work  with  less  diadpa- 
tion  of  energy  than  in  ordinary  hydrsu- 
lio  and  mechanical  contrivanoes  for  trans- 
mitting power  a  few  Ijundred  yards.   He 
proposes  to  convey  the  ourrent  by  a  solid 
copper  wire  carried  over-bead  like  ordi- 
nary telegraph  wires.     A  current  of  240 
webers  can  be  transmitted  SOO  miles  by 
a  wire  i  inch  in  diameter,  receiving  en- 
ergy at  tbe  rate  of  26,SS0  horse-power 
from  dynamos  driven  by  tbe  Niagara 

water-fell,  and  diaobarpng  it  at  the  far-  —.—.■■  v-mAxo-MLKmia  KAOHm. 

ther  end  at  the  rate  of  21,000  horse- 
power. Tbe  loss  of  20  per  oent  by  oonver-  name  method  of  economizing  the  electricity 
sion  into  heat  in  the  conductor  wonld  not  was  worked  out  by  Siemens  and  Wheatatone ; 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  wire  above  that  bnt  its  development  by  Gramme  first  led  to 
of  the  snrrounding  atmoephere  more  than  the  practical  use  of  electricity  for  tbe  genera- 
90' centigrade.  The  potential  of  80,000  volts  tioo  of  light.  Various  new  modifications  of 
on  the  oonduetor  would  not  render  the  isola-  the  dynamo-el eotrio  machine  were  shown  at 
tioa  of  the  wire  difficult,  nor  wonld  it  be  dan-  the  Paris  International  Electric  Exposition  of 
geroDS  to  manage  in  the  central  atation  ;  but  1681.  Burpriae  was  oansed  among  the  electri- 
whea  applied  to  miscetlaneons  practical  nses  cians  by  the  exhibition  of  electrical  machines 
it  moat  be  reduced  to  200  or  100  volts.  Thia  invented  In  1860,  and  desoribed  in  1361  by  Pro- 
Otn  be  done  by  the  medium  of  the  Fanre  bat-  feoeor  Pacinotti,  of  Cagliari,  which  contain  ell 
tery.  A  battery  of  40,000  cells  can  be  con-  the  essential  features  of  Gramme's  later  in- 
nei^ed  directly  with  the  electric  main  ;  and  at  vention  and  some  of  the  improvements  which 
abort  and  regular  intervals  a  small  number  ot    have  been  added. 

the  charged  cells  can  be  removed  and  replaced  A  newly  invented  machine  by  Dr.  Hopkin- 
by  new  onea.  Seta  of  fifty  could  thns  be  con-  son  consists  of  twenty-four  fixed  magnets  ar- 
•tantly  replaced,  and  the  cl>aiged  cells  placed  in  ranged  in  two  opposite  circles  witli  nnUke  poles 
oonneotion  with  the  supply  cirouiL  In  eleo-  facing  each  other,  l>etween  which  revolves  an 
trie  transmission  of  power  high  potential  is  a  iron  ring  in  wiiiob  channels  are  ont  out  alter- 
oondition  of  economy.  The  idea  of  the  appli-  nately  on  tbe  opposite  eidee.  It  thus  presents 
eation  of  water-power  at  a  distance  by  electric  square  projections,  around  which  as  cores  are 
transnriasion  was  first  suggested  by  0.  W.  Sie-  wound  bobbins  of  wire,  whose  ends  are  at- 
mans  in  1877,  and  has  been  made  the  subject  tached  to  the  arms  ot  the  commutator.  This 
of  tborongb  theoretical  stndy  by  Sir  William  doTioe  allows  the  current  to  be  taken  f^om  any 
Thomson,  who  stated  tbe  results  of  bis  calcu-  opposite  pain  of  arms  in  the  commntator  by  a 
lation  in  an  examination  before  a  parliament-    numl>er  ofbrnshea. 

arycommittee  onelectric  ligbtinginMay,  1879,  TheBhrgin  machine  has  fleld-magnets  like 
■ttl  called  tbe  attentira  of  the  British  Aaaooia-    a  Siemens  machine,  and  aa  inside  ring,  which 
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diftera  from  that  of  the  Grnmme  macbine  in  be-    awaj'  with  this  long  and  elaborate  prooeM  of 
ing  divided  ioto  eight  parts.    Each  of  the  eight    formatloti,  and  has  greatlj  increased  the  capa- 
narrow  ringH,  trhEoh  are  hexagonal,  is  wound    cit;  of  the  aacondar;  battery.    Id  all  Becondarj 
with  wire,  each  aide  of  the  hexagon  sernng  as    batteries  the  voltaio  carreDt  produces  a  ohem- 
a  bobbin.    This  allows  the  corners  of  the  heia-    ical  change  in  the  plates,  whiob  in  retaining 
gon  to  approach  more  nearly  to  the  field-mag-    to  their  original  condition  generate  a  oarrent. 
net^  increasing  the  induction.     The  corners    The  material  agents  bj  which  the  storing  of 
are  not  placed  opposite  each  other,  hat  each 
ring  ia  carried  a  little  farther  aroand  the  aile 
than  the  next,  so  ^at  the  current  is  derived 
firom  the  fortj-eight  bobbins  in  succession.    A 
new  form  of  Gramme  machine,  devised  for  the 
JablocbboS  and  similar  lamps,  which  require 
alternating  ourreots  in  opposite  directions,  acts 
aa  its  own  exciter,  instead  of  requiring  a  sepa- 
rate maohine  aa  formerly.    The  Weston  ma- 
ohine  resembles  a  Siemens  machine,  witli  field- 
magnets  of  the  Qramme  type.    The  metal  strips 
of  the  commutator  are  twisted  spiral!;. 

The  improvement  of  Planti's  secondary  bat- 
tery by  Faure  has  ooonpied  the  attention  of 
eleotriolans  more  than  any  other  recent  inven- 
tion, on  account  of  the  important  usefhl  appli- 
cations which  may  be  found  for  a  devjoe  which 
stores  up  electric  energy  and  ^ves  it  oat  a^ain 
whenever  needed  in  a  moderate  quantitative 
current.  The  condensing  battery  of  Faure  has 
already  been  applied  to  useful  purposes,  such 
as  electric  lighting,  bat  ita  eoonomy  and  utility 
are  thus  far  the  subjects  of  theoretical  conclu- 
sions principally.  A  Faure  apparatos  weigh- 
ing one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  can  store  ^^^  finai  utnar 
up  energy  which  can  be  converted  into  one 

horse-power  of  mechanical  work  oontinuing    electricforcetafcesplaceinFanre'scellarelead, 
for  one  hoar.  and  red-lead  or  minium.    Red-lead  is  a  miit- 

Becondary  battcriea  of  this  type  have  been  nre  of  eoual  parts  of  the  protoiide  and  the 
made  before  by  Plants  and  by  Ritter,  a  G^r-  sesquioxide  of  lead.  It  Is  formed  by  passing  a 
man  electrician.  Plants  improved  npou  Hit-  current  of  air  over  metallic  lead  at  a  tempera- 
ter'a  plan  by  employing  lead  for  the  plates,  tore  of  700°  Fahr.  The  sesqnioxideinitsoom- 
The  earliest  form  of  a  secondary  battery  was  position  is  prone  under  proper  conditions  to 
proposed  by  Grove  in  18*1.  The  prini»p1e  of  part  with  its  excess  of  oxygen,  and  will  be 
a  secondary  battery  is  to  accomplish  a  chemical  largely  converted  into  the  protoiide  at  a  red 
separation  by  the  electrolytia  action  of  the  vol-  heat ;  while  the  lower  oxide  has  a  tendency  to 
taio  current  of  the  coastitaents  of  a  substance,  take  up  more  oxygen.  Faare'a  battery  consists 
wbloh  in  reuniting  convert  into  electricity  oftwoplatesof  lead ooaled  with  redozide,  oov* 
again  the  energy  which  had  been  stored  np  by  ered  with  porous  felt,  and  rolled  up  into  a  s^- 
the  chemical  work  in  a  static  form.  Qrove  rol  scroll.  Two  scrolls  are  placed  side  by  aide 
made  such  a  battery  by  electrically  deoompos-  in  a  vesset  of  acidulated  water,  with  a  strip  of 
ing  water.  A  coutinnons  current  was  evolved  lead  projecting  ftom  each  by  which  a  circuit 
by  the  spontaneous  recombination  of  the  hy-  connection  with  a  battery  can  be  establiahed. 
drogen  and  oxygen,  but  It  was  exceedingly  fee-  When  the  circuit  connection  is  made  with  tho 
hie  on  aooonnt  of  the  limited  aurfaoe  of  triple  poles  of  a  galvanic  batt«ry  or  a  dynamo-ma- 
oontaot  between  the  platinum,  the  acidnlated  chine,  the  voltaic  current  canses  a  chemical 
wat«r,  and  the  gas.  Dr.  Siemens  contrived  a  action  to  take  place.  The  red-lead  on  the  spi- 
gaa-battery  in  1SS3,  In  which  greater  surfaces  rol  plate  which  is  Joined  to  the  poKtive  eleo- 
ol  contact  were  obtained,  and  a  current  of  troae  becomes  gradually  more  highly  charged 
considerable  power  was  produced.  He  used  with  oxygen  and  is  converted  into  die  peroz- 
oarbon  tubes  coated  with  platinnm  powder,  ide  of  the  metal,  while  the  oxides  on  the  plat* 
With  peroxide  of  lead  Instead  of  platinnm  bet-  connected  with  the  negative  pole  gradually  part 
ter  resalta  were  obtained  and  the  coat  of  the  with  their  oxygen  and  are  rednced  to  the  state 
apparatus  reduced.  Plants  obtained  greater  of  spongy,  metallic  lead.  When  the  battery  la 
■nrfaoe  and  a  larger  cnrrent  by  rolling  two  charged— that  is,  when  the  red-lead  is  deoxi- 
lead  plates  into  a  spiral  form  and  separating  dized  on  one  plate  and  converted  into  the  high- 
them  by  an  insulating  material.  By  a  peculiar  est  oxide  on  the  other— the  plates  can  be  dis- 
prooess  of  preparing  the  plates  he  increased  connected  from  the  charging  battery,  and  the 
the  dnration  of  the  current.    Faure  baa  done    chemical  work  which  has  been  aooompliahed 
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bj  the  cnrrent  preserves  in  the  conditioD  of  making  1,200  revolutions  a  minute,  he  plowed 

nnstable  e^ailibnam  the  energy  which  has  been  a  furrow  222  metres  long  with  a  double  Brabant 

expended  m  effecting  it.    The  molecular  ten-  plow  at  a  velocity  of  88  centimetres  a  second, 

rion  is  loosed,  and  the  whole  store  of  energy  The  etfeotivo  work  was  about  8  horse-power. 

is  given  back  again  in  the  form  of  an  electric  The  current  was  transmitted  on  copper  wires 

current,  when  the  two  plates  of  the  oeU  are  from  the  generator  to  two  Gramme  machines 

brought  into  metallic  connection.    The  chemi-  which  actuated  windlasses.    Tiie  plowing-ma- 

cal  work  is  then  reconverted  into  electric  en-  chine  invented  by  Menier  is  propelled  by  the 

ergy,  the  peroxidized  plate  and  the  deoxidized  large  form  of  Gramme  dynamo-machine,  and  is 

plate  both  returning  into  their  former  condi-  capable  of  doing  the  work  of  eighteen  horses, 

tion,  and  a  voltaic  current  being  evolved  while  It  consists  of  two  electrical  locomotives  contain- 

the  active  exerdse  of  their  chemical  afSnities  ing  large  coils  of  wire  rope  by  which  a  triplc- 

oontinnes.  shared  reversible  plow  is  drawn  backward  and 

8ir  William  Thomscn  has  designed  an  auto-  forward  across  a  field.    When  a  furrow  has 

matio  device  by  which,  when  a  Faure  battery  been  plowed,  the  electric  madiioe  is  geared  to 

is  connected  with  a  dynamo  which  supplies  the  the  heavy  wheels  of  the  locomotive,  propelling 

oarreut  for  a  circuit  of  electric  lights,  the  sut^  it  forward  to  the  next  position ;  and  then  the 

plus  electricity  generated  by  the  machine  can  plow  is  tilted  over,  bringing  the  three  opposite 

De  taken  up  by  the  accumulator,  the  circuit  shares  into  action,  and  drawn  across  the  field 

between  them  being  made  and  broken  auto-  in  the  reverse  direction, 

matically.    With  this  appliance  the  lamps  can  An  electric  brake  has  been  invented  by  a 

be  supplied  from  the  battery  with  sufficient  French  electrician,  Achard.     There  are  two 

light-giving  power  for  some  hours  after  the  ringsof  iron  on  the  axle  of  each  pair  of  wheels, 

machine  has  stopped.    This  would  not  only  be  ana  facing  these  two  larger  rings  on  an  inde- 

an  economy,  but  would  avert  the  extinction  of  pendent  axle,  which  are  connected  with  a  pow- 

tbe  lights  which  occurs  when  any  accident  be-  erful  electro-magnet    The  current  is  generated 

falls  the  machinery.    The  high-pressure  gas-  by  an  electric  machine  in  the  locomotive.    The 

motors  of  Otto  have  been  of  great  service  in  brake  is  kept  from  the  wheels  by  strong  spiral 

Aimishing  power  economically  for  Granmie^s  springs,  and  the  independent  axle  remains  sta- 

eleotro  machines.    By  mingling  illuminating  tionary  until  a  current  is  generated.    Then  the 

gas  and  air  in  proper  proportions  and  under  larger  rings  are  converted  into  magnetic  poles; 

pressure,  a  quiet  combustion  and  regular  expan-  the  attraction  of  the  rings  on  the  wheel-axle 

rion  are  obtained,  free  from  explorive  shocks,  causes  the  magnetic  rings  to  revolve  and  wind 

The  Siemens  electrical  railway,  which  has  up  a  chain  connected  by  levers  with  the  brake, 
been  in  nse  for  some  time  in  Berlin,  was  the  Tne  pressure  of  the  brake  can  be  increased  or 
first  practioEd  application  of  electricity  to  loco-  diminished  by  the  engineer  through  an  appli- 
motion.  As  in  the  rimilar  device  of  Edison,  ance  depending  on  the  principle  of  variable  re- 
the  electric  current  can  be  conveyed  by  the  sistances.  Many  forms  of  small  motors  driven 
iron  rails ;  but  usually  it  is  carried  on  a  wire  by  element  batteries  have  been  devised,  and 
which  is  tapped  by  carriers  on  the  car,  setting  the  applications  of  these  for  sewing,  embroid* 
in  motion  a  dynamo-machine,  which  actuates  ering,  and  other  light  work,  are  often  as  prac- 
the  wheels  on  one  side  of  the  car  by  a  chain-  tical  as  they  are  elegant.  The  most  notable 
oonneotion  geared  to  their  axles.  The  attempt  of  these  contrivances  are  by  French  inventors, 
has  been  m^e  in  Paris  with  the  Faure  battery  They  are  of  slight  account,  however,  in  com- 
to  obviate  the  use  of  conducting  wires,  and  en-  parison  with  the  mechanical  generation  of  dec- 
able  a  ear  to  be  propelled  over  any  railway  by  trioity  and  its  applications.  An  interesting  use 
a  dynamo  fed  with  the  electricity  in  the  accu-  of  the  Gramme  machine  was  shown  at  raris 
midator  until  the  stored-up  energy  is  exhausted,  in  the  rock-drill,  which  rotates  under  the  in- 
The  electrical  railway-car  is  a  large  tram-car.  fluence  of  the  dynamo  while  it  is  held  to  its 
The  only  feature  observable  in  which  it  differs  work  by  a  head  of  water,  which,  in  the  Paris 
from  other  cars  is  presented  by  the  couple  of  water- works,  affords  a  pressure  of  three  at- 
wires  which  travel  with  it  and  connect  it  by  mospheres. 

running  contact  with  two  conductors  suspend-  One  of  the  most  Important  improvements  in 
ed  on  posts  like  ordinary  telegraph-wires,  telegraphy  is  the  harmonic  telegraph  of  Flisha 
The  cnrrent  generated  by  a  stationary  dyna-  Gray,  which  has  been  for  some  time  in  opera- 
mo-electric  machine  is  thus  introduced  into  tion  between  Boston  and  New  York.  A  tun- 
the  locomotive  and  actuates  an  electro-mag-  ing-fork  of  a  certdn  pitch  is  kept  vibrating 
netic  machine  under  the  floor,  which  drives  at  the  sending-station  by  an  electric  current^ 
the  wheels  of  the  car.  In  the  beginning  the  which  can  be  intermitted  by  the  key  of  a 
rails  were  used  as  the  conductors  of  electricity,  Morse  instrument.  Through  the  medium  of 
instead  of  suspended  wires.  That  plan  was  the  tuning-fork  the  circuit  of  the  telegraph- 
practiced  on  the  elevated  railway  wnich  was  wire  is  joined  and  broken  at  each  vibration, 
Duilt  for  the  Siemens  electric  cars  in  Berlin.  and  at  the  receiving^st^tion  another  tuning- 

Tresoa,  a  well-known  electrician  of  Paris,  fork  is  acted  upon  by  the  intermittent  current, 

has  experimented  on  the  application  of  elec-  and  vibrates  at  the  same  rate.    When  the  op- 

tridty  to  plowing.    With  a  Gnunme  machine  erator  at  the  dispatching-station  touches  the 
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key  of  his  instrament,  he  stops  the  current,  and  preesion  at  the  same  time^  a  partial  revolatioa 
the  tnning-f ork  at  the  receiving-station  ceases  of  the  arm  about  its  aids  takes  place.  This 
to  vibrate.  A  spring  then  draws  against  the  causes  the  revolving  type- wheel  to  impress  the 
tuning-fork  a  contact-piece,  which  is  usually  letter  indicated  by  the  combination  upon  the 
kept  awav  by  the  vibrations.  Through  this  paper.  It  is  found  easier  by  the  operators  to 
contact  a  local  current  passes  which  causes  an  make  the  combinations  themselves  on  a  key- 
ordinary  telegraphic  sounder  to  respond  to  the  board  with  five  keys,  than  to  use  one  with  a 
intervals  in  the  vibration  of  the  tuning-fork  by  note  for  each  letter  and  sign.  With  Baudot's 
the  long  and  short  signals  of  the  Morse  alpha-  apparatus  six  messages  can  be  sent  on  one  wire 
bet.  If  another  tuning-fork  at  the  sending-  at  the  same  time,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-three 
station,  vibrating  at  a  different  rate,  is  con-  words  a  minute  each. 

nected  with  the  wire,  it  will  send  currents  at  Autographic  telegraph  instruments  have  not 

each  of  its  vibrations,  which  will  act  upon  an-  yet  been  found  practically  useful.  They  would 

other  fork  at  the  receiving-station,  and  cause  be  a  valuable  aid  in  strategic  operations,  as 

it  to  vibrate  at  the  same  pitch.    This  can  be  maps  and  plans  could  thus  be  sent  in  fac- 

oonnected  with  an  independent  battery  and  simile  by  telegraph.    The  message  is  written 

sounder.    On  this  ingenious  plan  as  many  as  on  a  surface  of  tin-foil  or  other  metal,  which  is 

five  instruments  can  send  messages  over  the  connected  with  the  earth.    The  ink  is  some 

same  wire  in  one  direction,  and  five  more  in  substance  which  acts  as  an  insulator.    The  tin- 

the  opposite,  as  fast  as  the  ten  operators  can  foil  on  which  the  message  is  written  is  given 

work  their  instruments,  without  any  interfer-  a  uniform  motion,  under  a  style  which  has  a 

enoe  or  confusion.  transverse  motion.    The  marker  and  the  paper 

The  multiple  type-printing  telegraph  of  Ban-  on  which  the  message  is  reproduced  have  a 

dot  is  an  ingenious  improvement  on  the  print-  corresponding  and  exactly  synchronous  move- 

ing-telegraphs  of  Edison  and  Hughes,    in  the  ment  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire.    When  the 

Hughes  instrument  there  are  twenty-eight  ra-  style  touches  the  ink  on  the  tin-foil,  a  current 

dial  arms  connected  with  a  key-board,  before  passes.     In  the  instruments  of  Caselli  and 

which  a  metal  contact-piece  rotates  rapidly.  l)*Arlingoourt  the  marker  is  an  iron  point, 

At  the  receiving  end  tlie  inked  type- wheel  and  rests  upon  paper  iinpregnated  with  ferro* 

is  moving  in  perfect  synchronism,  by  means  cyanide  of  potassium.    This  is  decomposed  by 

of  ingenious  adjustments,  with  the  clock-work  the  electric   current,  leaving  a  blue   mark. 

macMnery  at  the  other  end.     When  a  key  Meyer  uses   ordinary  paper   and   an   inked 

is  struck^  contact  is  made  with  the  correspond-  marker,  which  is  brought  in  contact  with 

ing  radial   arm,  and  a  momentary  current  the  paper  by  the  action  of  the  current    A 

passes,  which  brings  in  play  the  electro-me-  message  of  145  words  is  reproduced  by  D'Ar- 

chanical  apparatus  at  the  receiving  end,  and  lingcourt's  instrument  in  five  and  a  quarter 

causes  the  paper  to  be  lifted  instantaneously  minutes. 

against  the  type  on  the  wheel  corresponding  to  Edison's  autographic  telegraph  has  several 
the  note  struck  on  the  key-board.  The  rapid  advantages  over  the  other  devices  of  the  classs 
response  of  the  armature  to  the  current  is  se-  the  chief  of  which  is  that  the  sender  of  a  dis- 
cured  by  a  new  relay  arrangement,  called  the  patch  has  no  difficulty  in  preparing  his  mes- 
Hughes  magnet,  in  which  the  armature  is  kept  sage,  as  he  does  when  he  must  write  it  with  a 
in  contact  with  the  poles,  but  is  suddenly  drawn  thick,  fatty  ink,  or  other  unusual  materiids. 
away  by  a  spring  when  the  current  passes,  and  Edison's  apparatus  consists  of  two  instruments 
weakens  the  magnet.  In  Baudot's  system  five  exactly  alike,  in  which  are  two  cylinders 
signals  are  variously  combined  to  give  the  that  revolve  synchronously,  being  actuated 
twenty-six  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  ^ve  by  electric  motors  and  regulated  by  conical 
other  signs.  An  arm  bearing  thirty  contact-  pendulums  so  disposed  as  to  keep  perfect  time 
springs  revolves  in  front  of  thirty  contact-  with  each  other.  On  the  cylinder  of  the  re- 
pieces,  so  that  thirty  signals  can  be  transmit-  oeiver  is  wound  a  sheet  of  chemically  prepared 
ted  at  each  revolution.  Six  operators  have  paper.  The  dispatch  is  written  on  soft  paper 
control  of  five  contact-pieces  each.  At  the  re-  with  a  rather  nard  lead-pencil.  A  narrow 
ceiving  end  there  are  six  machines,  with  five  plate  moving  slowly  along  the  cylinder  is 
electro-magnets  and  armatures  in  each,  which  pierced  by  a  hole  into  which  fits  a  steel  point, 
are  set  in  action  by  the  momentary  signal-cur-  This  point  traverses  the  entire  sheet  of  paper 
rents.  By  an  admirable  mechanical  arrange-  in  a  spiral  line.  On  the  smooth  paper  it  is  on 
ment  the  signals  are  translated  automatically,  a  level  with  the  lower  surface  of  the  plate; 
and  the  proper  letters  printed  evenly  upon  a  but  when  it  crosses  the  mark  of  the  pencil  it 
strip  of  paper.  A  radial  arm,  rotated  about  its  falls  into  the  groove  made  in  the  paper.  This 
center,  carries  five  points  which  press  against  displacement  of  the  point  is  made  to  produce 
a  fiat  plate,  which  pressure  prevents  the  arm  an  electric  contact  and  to  send  a  current  to 
from  turning  upon  its  axis  under  the  influence  of  the  other  end,  where  a  blue  mark  is  made  on 
a  spring.  The  points  are  moved  a  little  to  one  the  paper  of  the  receiver  every  time,  and  as 
side  or  the  other  by  triangles,  which  are  actu-  long  as  the  metallic  point  is  in  the  depressed 
ated  by  the  armatures.  In  the  plate  are  de-  track  of  the  pencil, 
pressions,  and  when  all  the  points  strike  a  de-  Of  the  brilliant  series  of  electric  inventiona 
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glTen  to  the  world  within  the  last  few  year*,  An  apertore  in  a  flexible  membrane  was  placed 

ncHie  wem  mora  marvelouB  than  the  photo-  opposite  an  aperture  in  a  parallel  fixed  plate. 

phone  of  ProfetMT  Oraham  Bell.    Tbia  ia  a  Throngh  these  two  holes  a  ray  of  strong  light 

telflpbone  in  nhlob  a  beam  of  light  is  made  to  was  passed,  which  was  concentrated  at  the 

t^e  the  place  of  the  metallio  condnctor.    Va-  farther  end  by  a  concave  mirror  npon  a  pencil 

nations  in  the  intensitj  of  e  ray  of  light,  pro-  of  selenlnm,  oonneoted  with  the  receiver  of  a 

duoed  by  the  vibrations  of  a  fleiihie  mirror,  or  speaking-telephone,  and  sabjected  to  a  con- 

of  an  elastio  membrane  with  an  apertura  for  tinnons  current  from  a  galvanic  battery.    The 

tlie  passage  of  the  light,  under  the  inflnence  of  sonud  of  the  voice  would  produce  vibradons  in 

sound- vibrations,  are  made  to  set  up  in  a  tele-  the  membrane,  whooe  amphtsde  and  rapidity 

phone  wire  the  same  eleotrio  vibralionB  as  are  would  eanse  corresponding  varistions  in  the 

conveyed  over  an  ordinary  continnoQ*  tele-  intensity  of  the  ray  passing  throogb  the  two 

phtMiio  condaotor,  and  oanse  the  resonant  re-  apertures.    The  effects  of  these  variations  on 

ceiver  to  reprodoce  the  sound-waves.     This  the  seleniam  gave  rise  to  corresponding  undn- 

takaa  place  through  the  medium  of  a  sat>8tanoo  latione  in  ilie  electric  current,  which  were  re- 

powewDgthe  cnrions  property  of  conducting  converted intoBound-vibrationBbytbereceiver. 

eleotrioity  under  the  intlnence  of  light,  but  re-  A  better  mode  of  affeotiug  the  luminous  ray  by 

sisting  the  passage  of  the  ourrcDt  in  the  dark,  the  sound-waves  was  found  to  be  to  reflect  the 

This  mystariooB  phenomenon  was  observed  in  ray  to  thereceivingapparatus  with  aplaneflez- 

tha  rare  element  seleniam,  belon^ng  to  the  ible  mirror  of  Bilverea  mica,  or  exceedingly  thin 

solphnr  group,  by  WillouKhby  Smith,  in  18T8.  glass,  which,  rCBponding  to  the  sound-vibrationa 

The  oondnctivity  of  selenium  varies  exactly  in  of  the  voice,  modified  by  its  movements  the  in- 

proportioQ  to  tbe  Intensity  of  the  light  to  tensity  of  the  reflected  ray.    Electric  light,  as 

which  it  ia  exposed.    Bell  found  that  a  piece  well  as  sonlight,  and  even  gas-  and  tamp-light, 

of  selenium,  aot«d  upon  b^  a  continuous  gal-  have  twen  found  capable  of  conducting  the 

Tanio  earrent,  and  placed  m  a  telephonic  cir-  sound-generating  undnlatiODB. 

enit,  when  subjected  to  rapid  alternations  of  Bell's  and  Tainter's  experiences  of  the  reeo- 

light  and  sliade,  produced  by  a  revolving  mir-  nance  of  various  substances  under  tbe  action 

ror,  would  cause  the  telephone  receiver  to  give  of  intermittent  liglit  (see  Radiophoht)  sug- 

forth  musical  tones,     llins,  the  acdon  of  vari-  gested  the  trial  of  the  most  sensitive  of  these 

able  ligbt,  through  the  peonliar  sensitiveness  of  aubstences  in  a  pbotopbonic  receiver.    Lunp- 

oeluiiDni,  produced  the  molecular  vihradons  in  black,  by  for  the  most  powerful  generator  of 

th«  elecmc  conductor  which  generate  sonnd  sound  under  the  influence  of  the  intermittent 

in  Uie  receiver.    The  note  soonded  was  the  beam,  was  accordingly  tried,  and  gave  decided 
reinlbg,  without  the  intermediation  of  the  eleo- 

trie  current.     A  photophonio  transmitter,  with 

a  diaphragm  only  flve  centimetres  in  diam- 
eter, reflected  a  beam  received  directly  from 

,  the  Hun  to  a  smoked  receiver,  which,  at  a  dia- 
tance  of  forty  metres,  reproduced  distinctly 
words  spoken  into  the  transmitter  in  a  low 

c  Dr.  James  Moser  baa  shown  that  the  action 

of  a  selenium  photcphone  is  that  of  a  micro- 
phone, and  is  oue  to  tbe  slight  and  imperfect 
contact  in  the  selenium -cell,  and  the  cnangea 
in  resistance  are  caused  by  alterations  in  the 
d^ree  of  contact  effected  by  the  absorbed  rays 
of  the  intermittent  beam.  These  changes,  he 
,  maintains,  are  dne  to  the  heating  and  chemical 

effects  of  the  illuminating  rays  absorbed. 

In  telephones  proper  few  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  instruments  as  ori^nolly  patented 
by  Bell,  Gray,  and  Edison.  Bell's  telephone 
consists  of  a  straight  magnet,  with  one  pole 
wrapped  with  a  coil  of  insulated  wire,  and  an 
iron  diopbragm  in  front  of  it  for  receiving  or 
transmitting  tbe  sonnda.    In  later  forms,  both 

Soles  of  the  magnet  are  made  to  act  upon  tbe 
lapbragm.  The  remarkable  invention  of  tbe 
th«  nnmber  of  revolutiona  made  by  the  mirror,  microphone,  by  Hnghes,  haa  greatly  increased 
Tbfa  means,  by  which  light,  throngh  its  vario-  the  utility  of  the  telephone.  Hughes  discovered 
tioaa  in  intensity,  gives  rise  to  sonorous  vibra-  that,  when  pieces  of  carbon  in  loose  contact, 
tioiw,  wsa  ntiliied  to  transmit  the  effects  of  resting  upon  a  piece  of  wood,  are  placed  in  the 
wands,  aa  human  speech,  and  to  reproduce  tbe  circuit  or  a  telephone,  the  very  slightest  vibra- 
wwadt  at  a  distance  In  tiie  foUowingmonner:  Uon*oomuiinioat«dtothe  wood  are  heard  dia- 
vot  iii.-ir   A 
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tinotlj  in  the  telephone.    It  was  hj  placing  the  ordinary  apparatus  lasts  two  hours,  bnt  in 

mioropbones  on  the  stages  of  Paris  theatres,  the  atmosphere  of  inactive  gases,  in  a  hermet- 

oonneoted  with  telephonic  receivers  in  the  £x-  icallj  sealed  globe,  each  candle  bums  160  hoars, 

position  building,  that  every  soond  of  an  opera  and  the  lamp  with  five  candles  barns  800  hoars 

could  be  heard  by  visitors  at  tiie  International  withoat  change  or  attention. 

Exhibition  of  Electricity,  as  distinctly  as  in  any  The  mechanical  arrangements  for  feeding  the 

part  of  the  Opera-Hoase.  carbons  in  the  arc-lamps  are  exceedingly  Ta- 

The  *' pantelephone "  of  Lochet  Labye,  a  rious,  and  are  being  constantly  improved  upon. 
Belgian  mventor,  is  not  only  one  of  the  aim-  Siemens  and  Brush  have  an  arrangement  by 
plest  mici*ophone3  yet  made,  but  is  one  of  the  which  a  pair  of  carbons  that  are  burned  out 
most  sensitive — transmitting  ordinary  speech,  are  automatically  replaced  by  a  fresh  pair, 
uttered  at  distances  of  thirty  or  forty  yards.  The  Belgian  lamp  invented  by  Jaspar  is  regu- 
and  the  lowest  whispers  spoken  several  feet  lated  by  a  magnet  within  a  solenoid  which  sup- 
away.  It  consists  of  a  plate  of  cork,  inx  inches  ports  the  upper  carbon,  and  is  raised  and  low- 
by  four,  hung  at  one  siae  on  two  pieces  of  thin  ered  by  the  varying  power  of  the  current, 
watch-spring,  one  of  which  is  connected  by  a  The  English  light  of  Andrews  contains  electro- 
wire  with  a  button  of  hard  carbon  imbedded  magnets  which  act  u[>on  a  clutch  holding  the 
in  the  cork,  which  is  pressed  upon  by  a  brass  carbon.  In  the  latest  form  of  the  Gramme 
hook  working  on  a  hinge.  The  transmitter  is  lamp  there  is  an  arrangement  of  electro-mag- 
connected  in  the  usual  way  with  a  battery  and  nets  and  dock-work  machinery  which  allows  the 
induction-coiL  upper  carbon  to  fall  at  the  rate  of  only  a  tenth 

Professor  Dolbear  has  invented  a  speaking-  of  a  millimetre  at  each  step :  one  magnet  ad- 
telephone  in  which  no  magnet  is  used  in  the  justs  the  carbons  at  a  proper  distance  apart,  as 
receiver.  The  transmitter  is  a  form  of  the  mi-  soon  as  the  current  begins  to  pass;  and  when 
crophone.  The  receiver  is  formed  by  two  met-  the  main  current  becomes  weaker,  that  in  the 
al  plates  or  diaphragms,  electrically  insulated  second  magnet  is  strengthened  and  causes  the 
from  each  other,  and  held  parallel  in  a  wooden  clock-work  to  move. 

frame.  One  of  the  plates  is  connected  to  the  Recent  improvements  in  lamps  of  the  semi- 
telephone-current,  and  the  other  to  the  earth,  incandescent  type,  exemplified  by  the  candle  of 
Beiuff  oppositely  ohai^ged,  the  vibration  pro-  JablochkofiP,  have  been  made  by  Jamin,Debrun, 
duced  in  one  of  them  by  the  current  sets  up  and  others.  Rods  of  plain  carbon  are  used  in- 
audible vibrations  in  the  other.  stead  of  kaolin  or  other  substance  whose  in- 

Dr.  Oomelius  Herz  has  advanced  a  step  in  candescence  gave  a  colored  light.  Jamin  aor- 
the  construction  of  telephones  by  discarding  rounds  the  rods  with  coils  of  wire,  with  a  space 
the  magnetic  receiver,  and  disregarding  the  between  the  coil  and  the  candle.  The  inductive 
principle  of  magnetism.  With  his  instrument  action  of  the  current  in  the  coils  drives  the  light 
he  succeeded  in  conveying  audible  speech  along  a  distance  beyond  the  ends  of  the  candles.  De- 
a  wire  800  miles  in  length.  The  only  battery  bran's  similar  light  has  an  arrangement  for  in- 
used  was  a  single  Lechanche  element  stantaneously  relighting  a  lamp  which  has  gone 

The  electric  arc,  placed  in  a  vacuum,  as  was  out,  by  means  of  a  commutator,  which  oauflea 
observed  by  Davy,  the  discoverer  of  the  arc,  a  piece  of  carbon  to  join  the  two  candles  estab- 
beoomes  elongated,  and  the  carbons  are  no  lishing  the  current,  which  then  repels  the  cross- 
longer  consumed.  The  experiment  has  been  piece  and  re-illumes  the  arc.  The  lamp&'mileU 
repeated  by  Jamin,  with  results  which  promise  is  a  steady  light  in  which  a  block  of  marble  ia 
to  give  a  new  form  to  arc-lamps  in  the  future,  rendered  incandescent  by  the  current  between 
Gktfes  which  have  no  action  upon  the  carbons  the  carbons. 

— as  nitrogen,  acetylene,  carbonic  oxide,  and  The  Brussels  meteorograph  is  an  instrament 

marsh-gas — ^answer  the  purpose  as  well  as  a  which  records  and   automatically  telegraphs 

vacuum.     If  the  carbons  are  inclosed  in  a  to  a  distance,  where  they  are  reproduced  on  a 

sealed  vessel  containing  ordinary  air,  the  oxy-  revolving  drum,  the  readings  of  the  wet  and 

gen  is  taken  up  by  the  carbon,  leaving  only  dry  bulb  thermometer,  the  barometer,  the  ane- 

nitrogen  and  carbonic  oxide  in  the  vessel.    The  mometer,  and  the  rain-fall.    The  drum  contains 

light  in  the  closed  vessel  is  absolutely  even  and  the  curves  giving  the  readings  of  the  various 

steady.     Its  spectrum  is  like  that  of  carbu-  instruments  every  ten  minutes,  for  a  period  of 

retted  geA  traversed  by  the  spark  of  a  Ri^m-  five  days.    A  Swedish  form  of  the  meteoro- 

korff  coil,  or  like  that  of  the  comet  of  1881,  as  graph  records  observations  at  intervals  of  fif- 

observed  by  ThoUon  and  others,  being  the  elec-  teen  minutes,  and  requires  no  attention  for 

trie  spectrum  of  incandescent  carbon-vapor,  months  at  a  time. 

Whether  the  carbon  is  of  good  or  of  very  poor  Four  forms  of  incandescent  filament- lamps 

quality,  the  flickering,  which  is  never  entirely  were  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Electrical  Expod- 

abaent  in  open-air  lamps,  is  avoided  altogether,  tion.     The  Swan  lamp  is  little  more  than  s 

The  arc  gives  a  full,  distinct,  and  perfectly  repetition  of  Edison's.    The  carbon  filament  is 

changeless  light,  of  a  greenish-blue  tinge.    The  a  piece  of  cotton  thread,  treated  with  acid  and 

red  and  wavering  light  of  open-air  arc-lamps  carbonized  by  baking  in  an  intensely  high  tern- 

is  due  to  the  combustion  of  the  carbons  and  perature.    It  is  burned  in  a  vacuum  globe,  be- 

their  inequalities.    A  single  Jamin  candle  in  ing  attached  at  its  two  ends  to  platinum  con- 
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dnoton  at  the  base  of  the  globe,  at  which  point  above  800"*  Fahr. ;  bat,  if  the  water  be  allowed 
it  is  coDsiderablj  thickened.  The  filament  to  get  low  enough  to  uncover  them,  they  may 
rises  above  the  middle  of  the  globe  and  is  readily  be  raised  to  a  red  heat  (900*"  Fahr.). 
looped  at  the  top.  Edison  prepares  his  carbon  If  a  fresh  supply  of  water  be  then  pumped  into 
filament  from  bamboo-fibers.  It  is  held  at  its  the  boiler,  this,  striking  the  hot  iron,  will  be 
extremities  by  small  copper  dips.  The  British  quickly  converted  into  steam,  and  it  b  held 
Electric  Light  Company  exhibited  a  modifica-  that  a  sufficient  pressure  may  be  thus  pro- 
tion  of  the  Lane>Fox  lamp.  The  Maxim  and  duced  to  cause  an  explosion.  This  theory  was 
the  Edison  lights  have  been  described  in  pre-  pretty  thoroughly  tested  some  years,  ago  by 
vious  volumes.  The  material  of  Maxim's  fila-  a  commission  appointed  by  the  United  States 
menfc  is  cartridge-paper.  Instead  of  produc-  Government,  and  provided  with  a  liberal  ap- 
ing a  vacuum  in  the  globe  at  once,  he  fills  it  propriation.  The  experiments,  which  were 
with  a  hydrocarbon  gas,  which  deposits  car-  begunatSandy  Hook  and  continued  near  Pitts- 
bon  on  the  hottest  and  therefore  thinnest  por-  burg,  resulted  in  failure,  as  the  commission 
tions  of  the  thread,  thus  making  it  uniform  in  was  unable  to  produce  an  explosion,  tiiough  a 
strength  and  thickness.  The  Maxim  lamps  great  number  of  trials  were  made.  No  report 
have  the  advantage  over  the  others  that  they  of  the  commission  has  been  issued,  the  only 
can  be  used  with  a  powerful  or  a  weak  current  information  accessible  being  the  accounts  in 
to  produce  either  a  bright  or  more  moderate  the  daily  papers  at  the  time.  Mr.  Lawson 
light.  By  his  ingenious  generating  apparatus  takes  issue  with  the  low-water  theory,  on  the 
the  strength  of  the  current  with  which  the  ground  that  but  a  small  quantity  of  water 
lamps  are  fed  depends  upon  the  number  of  could  be  instantly  converted  into  steam  by 
lamps,  so  that,  if  some  of  the  lights  in  a  circuit  striking  the  hot  iron  of  the  boiler,  and  this 
are  put  out,  the  intensity  of  the  remaining  much  too  small  a  quantity  to  produce  an  ex- 
ones  is  not  increased.  plosion.  'With  a  larger  amount  of  water  the 
The  International  Congress  of  Electricians  formation  of  steam  would  be  too  gradual  to 
settled  upon  a  uniform  international  standard  produce  the  enormous  and  sudden  pressure 
of  elee^cal  measurement.  The  eoU  remains  necessary.  In  opposition  to  this  theory  he 
tlie  nnit  of  electro-motive  force,  and  retains  its  advances  the  one  that  explosions  are  due  to 
old  value.  The  ohm  is  also  preserved  as  the  highly  heated  water  bursting  into  steam  upon 
unit  of  resistance,  and  represents  the  same  the  sudden  removal  of  pressure  from  its  sur- 
qoantity  as  before.  The  unit  of  current  is  the  face,  and  the  then  as  sudden  checking  of  the 
same  in  value  as  before,  being  the  current  escape  of  the  steam  so  formed.  This  lessening 
given  by  one  volt  acting  through  one  ohm's  of  pressure  may  be  caused  either  by  the  sud- 
renstanoe,  although  it  is  no  longer  called  a  den  withdrawal  of  steam  to  supply  a  cylinder, 
weber,  but  an  ampere.  The  quantity  of  dec-  as  when  an  engine  is  started ;  or  by  suddenly 
trici^  transmitted  per  second  by  one  amp^e  condensing  the  steam  by  allowing  the  enter* 
of  current  is  called  a  e<nilomb.  The  unit  of  ing,  comparatively  cool,  feed-water  to  strike  it. 
eleotrostatio  capacity  is  the  farads  which  is  so  'When  either  of  these  things  happens,  the  high- 
related  to  the  other  measures  that  one  con-  ly  heated  water  bursts  into  steam,  which,  hav- 
lomb  in  a  farad  gives  one  volt ;  in  other  ing  no  vent,  subjects  the  boiler  to  a  powerful 
words,  if  a  condenser  be  charged  by  an  dec-  concnssive  shock,  quite  sufficient,  Mr.  Lawson 
tro-motive  force  of  one  volt,  it  has  as  many  thinks,  to  rend  it  According  to  this  theory, 
farads^  capacity  as  it  contains  coulombs.  the  force  of  the  explosion  not  only  increases 
•  EXPLOSIONS,  BOILER,  Caubbs  aho  Pbb-  with  the  amount  of  water  in  the  boiler,  but  a 
vnrnoir  of.  The  mystery  that  surrounds  so  connderable  quantity  is  necessary  to  produce 
many  boiler-explosions  seems  in  a  fair  way  of  an  explosion  at  all.  The  results  of  the  experi- 
bdng  deared  ap  by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  D.  ment  undertaken  by  Mr.  Lawson  to  test  this 
T.  Lawson,  of  Wellesville,  Ohio,  who  in  June,  theory  seem  to  very  fully  confirm  it,  and  it  ap- 
1881,  succeeded  in  exploding  a  boiler  of  the  pears  to  be  in  entire  harmony  with  what  is 
best  construction  and  well  filled  with  water,  xnown  on  the  subject. 

conditions  which  are  generally  held  to  secure  As  is  well  understood,  the  power  exerted  by 

perfect  safety.    A  number  of  explanations  of  an  explosive  agent  is  due  simply  to  its  rapid 

l)oiler- explosions  have  from  time  to  time  been  conversion  by  combustion  into  gases  occnpy- 

advanoed  by  practicd  steam-users  as  well  as  ing  many  times  the  volume  of  the  substance, 

theorizers,  but  tiie  commonly  accepted  ex-  Now,  gunpowder  when  exploded  occupies  a 

planation — the  one  held  alike  by  steam-engi-  volume  in  the  gaseous  form  but  800  times 

neers  and  the  general  public — is  the  low-wa-  that  of  the  solid  one,  and  nitro-glycerine  but 

ter  theory.    According  to  this,  an  explosion  is  900  times,  while  steam  occupies  at  atmospheric 

due  to  the  rapid  conversion  of  the  cool  feed- wa-  pressure  nearly  1,700  times  the  volume  of  the 

ter  into  steam  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  water  from  which  it  was  generated.     It  is 

the  highly  heated  flues  and  other  metal  sur-  evident,  then,  that  if  water  could  be  converted 

faces  of  the  boiler  left  ex]>08ed  to  the  fire,  into  steam  instantaneously,  it  would  fonn  a 

When  in  contact  with  water  these  parts  can  not  very  powerful  explosive.   Instantaneous  action 

become  more  highly  heated  than  the  water  and  probably  never  occurs,  but  it  is  quite  pos.'^ible 

the  steam  above  it,  which  is  usually  not  much  that  the  conversion  can  take  place  with  suf- 
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fioient  rapidly  to  prodaoe  a  oonoassiTe  effect  ter  bj  a  perforated  partition,  which  he  clauni 

at  least  eqaal  to  gunpowder,  and  this  is  much  can  not  be  exploded.    This  claim  he  proposes 

in  excess  of  what  would  be  required  to  rend  to  subject  to  the  test  of  experiment  after  con- 

the  strongest  boiler  ever  constructed.  eluding  his  experiments  with  ordinary  boilers. 

The  experiment  was  conducted  at  Munhall  Whether  this  test  proves  successful  or  not,  the 

Farm,  near  Pittsburg,  where  the  later  experi-  experiments  so  far  have  been  of  very  great 

meats  of  the  Government  commission  were  value  in  showing  that  the  conditions  commonly 

carried  out    The  boiler  was  a  plain  cylindricid  assumed  to  secure  complete  safety  are  fraught 

one,  six  feet  long  and  tiiirty  inches  in  diameter,  with  danger,  and  the  need  of  a  reconsideration 

constructed  of  a  quality  of  iron  having  a  tensile  of  the  current  theories  on  the  subject 

strength  estimated  at  700  pounds  to  the  square  EXPOSITION,  Intsbnational  Ootton,  at 

inch.    The  shell  was  three  sixteenths  of  an  Atlanta,  Gboboia.    In  an  article  written  by 

inch  and  the  flanged  heads  three  eighths  of  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  of  Boston,  and  published 

an  inch  thick.    It  was  at  first  intended  to  in  the  **  New  York  Herald,"  in  the  autumn  of 

make  the  test  by  condensing  the  steam  above  1880,  attention  was  directed  to  the  serious  de- 

the  water,  but,  fearing  that  this  could  not  be  fects  in  the  existing  mode  of  picking,  ginning, 

done  qnioidy  enough,  it  was  decided  to  use  a  cleaning,  and  general  preparation  of  raw  ooU 

cylinder.    This  was  connected  with  the  boiler  ton  for  market ;  and  the  suggestion  was  made 

by  a  two-inch  pipe,  in  which  was  placed  a  that  an  exhibition  of  cotton  and  cotton  ma- 

auiok-lifting  valve,  operated  by  a  cord  from  chinery  be  held  during  the  ensuing  year,  at 
tie  bomb-proof  in  which  the  experimenter  some  convenient  place,  for  the  purpose  of 
conducted  the  test.  A  steam-gauge,  connected  bringing  together  those  interested  in  the  pro- 
with  the  boiler  by  forty  feet  of  one-fourth-inch  dnction  of  cotton  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
pipe,  was  also  placed  in  the  bomb-proof.  The  cotton  goods,  that  they  might  consult  together 
boiler  was  set  up  horizontally,  ana  filled  with  and  devise  practical  remedies  for  the  defects 
water  to  within  six  inches  of  the  top.  The  indicated.  Appreciating  the  importance  of  Mr. 
fire  was  fed  with  petroleum,  the  *  supply  of  Atkinson's  statements  and  suggestion,  a  nnm- 
which  could  be  controlled  from  the  bomb-  ber  of  citizens  of  Georgia  invited  him  to  visit 
proof.  A  preliminary  experiment  on  June  7th,  Atlanta,  and  make  a  public  address  on  the 
when  the  thread  was  stripped  off  the  bolts  of  matters  referred  to  in  his  communication  to 
the  cylinder-head  and  the  gasket  blown  out,  the  **  New  York  Herald."  Mr.  Atkinson  ao- 
showed  that  the  steam-pipe  to  the  cylinder  was  cepted  the  invitation,  and,  on  October  19, 1880, 
much  too  small,  and  a  considerably  higher  addressed  a  large  meeting  in  the  Senate-cham- 
pressure  than  anticipated  would  be  required  to  ber,  in  which  he  set  forth,  at  considerable 
secure  an  explosion.  It  was  decided,  however,  length  and  with  minuteness  of  detail,  the  pres- 
not  to  make  any  alterations,  and  the  repairs  ent  defective  manipulation  of  raw  cotton  by 
being  effected,  the  final  and  successful  experi-  the  producers,  how  it  might  be  profitably  im- 
ment  was  made  on  the  16th.  At  260  pounds'  proved,  and  the  great  advantages  to  both  pro- 
pressure  the  steam-valve  was  lifted,  with  no  ducer  and  manufacturer  which  would  reeult 
other  result  than  to  cause  a  violent  oscillation  from  the  proposed  improvements.  He  recom- 
of  the  gauge.  This  was  repeated  at  800,  886,  mended  that  the  suggested  exhibition  should  re- 
and  865  pounds'  pressure,  with  similar  results,  present  everything  relating — 1.  To  the.  growth, 
At  880  pounds,  however,  there  was  a  loud  fertilization,  and  cultivation  of  the  cotton-crop; 
report,  and  the  boiler  was  found  to  be  blown  2.  To  the  manipulation  of  the  staple  in  every 
to  fragments,  the  ur  in  its  vicinity  being  filled  stage  of  its  preparation  for  market;  and,  8.  To 
¥rith  condensing  steam  and  falling  deM$.  its  manufacture,  including  all  the  implementa^ 
There  appeared  to  be  no  initial  point,  the  boil-  machinery,  mills,  fertilizers,  etc.,  requisite  for 
er  goins^  to  pieces  all  at  once,  as  would  be  the  the  cultivation,  preparation,  and  manufacture 
case  if  subjected  to  a  powerful  concussion,  of  cotton,  and  the  best  and  roost  economical 
The  pieces  of  the  boiler  found  showed  that  use  of  power.  He  fiirther  recommended  that 
the  plates  were  rent  transversely  at  least  four  the  exhibition  should  show  the  cotton  plants 
times  and  torn  open  their  entire  length.  One  and  fibers  of  all  countries,  and  all  the  varied 
of  the  heads,  which  were  thought  to  be  the  cotton  fabrics,  presenting  comparisons  of  the 
weakest  parts^  was  found  intact,  with  a  portion  primitive  and  improved  processes  employed  in 
of  the  shell  adhering.     At  the  point  where  cotton  manufacture. 

the  boiler  stood,  nothing  was  found  except  a  On  December  2, 1880,  preliminary  steps  were 

few  broken  grate-bars,  and  the  sunken  stone  taken  by  some  of  the  business-men  of  Atlanta, 

foundations.    With  the  experience  gained  by  and  other  places,  to  give  practical  effect  to  Mr. 

this  trial,  Mr.  Lawson  hopes  to  be  able  to  ex-  Atkinson's  suggestions;  a  temporary  associa- 

plode  a  boiler  of  the  same  strength  at  a  press-  tion  was  formed,  and,  in  February,  1881,  at 

ure  not  greater  than  what  would  be  considered  the  instance  of  a  few  of  the  members  of  that 

a  safe  working  one,  and  thus  show  that  the  association,  Mr.  H.  I.  Eimbfdl,  of  Atlanta,  was 

conditions  necessary  to  an  explosion  by  his  requested  to  visit  the  principal  commeroiaJ  and 

theory  are  all  present  in  actual  practice.    Mr.  manufacturing  cities  of  the  North  and  West, 

Lawson  has  devised  a  boiler  m  which  the  with  a  view  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  atten- 

steam  compartment  is  separated  from  the  wa-  tion  of  Uie  business-men  of  those  localitiie% 
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and  voertaii]  their  views  b*  to  its  importuce  L.  Black,  W.  J.  Paramore,  of  Hiwonri;  £d- 

md  aa  to  the  practioability  of  the  con tem plated  ward  Atkiiuon,  W.  A.  Barke,  W.  Grar,  Jr., 

eipositioii.    The  reception  ffiTen  to  Mr.  Elm-  George  Draper,  of  lEaBsaohnsetta ;  J.  H.  In- 

batl  was  ao  enooaragiog,  he  fonnd  ao  warm  and  man,  Robert  Tannehill,  of  New  York ;  J.  H. 

earnest  a  respoDW  tu  bis  request  for  eihibita  MoMnllen,  of  Maine;    A.  D.  Xxickwood,  of 

and  aobeariptiong,  that  in  April,  1S61,  the  fol-  Bbode  Island,  and  David  Chadwick,  ol  Lod- 

lowing  gentlemen — Joeepb  E.  Brown,  Samnel  don,  Eogland — obtained  a  charter  of  incorpora- 

M.  Innuu),  H.  I.  Kimball,  B.  F.  Maddoi,  B.  £.  tion  nnder  the  bws  of  Georgia,  with  the  name 

Crane,  E.  P.  Howell,  M.  0. Eiser,  R.  J.  Lowrj,  of  "The  International   Cotton    Eipoaitlon," 

Sidna;  Boot,  0.  Wallace,  J.  F.  Cnmmings,  W.  with  &  capital  of  (200,000,  in  shares  of  $100 

P.  loman.  J.  C.  Peok,  L.  P.  Grant,  W.  A.  Moore,  each,  the  olyect  of  such  corporation  being  "  to 

Q.J.  Foreaore,  Richard  Peters,  £.  P.  Cham-  hold  one  or  more  eipoaitiona  of  the  flppjianeea 

berUin,  J.  F.  Wheaton,  J,  B,  Brown,  W.  H.  and  machinery  nsed  in  the  cultivation,  prepo- 

Yoting,  Thomaa   Hardeman,   0.  H.  Fhiniz;,  ration,  and  manufactore  of  cotton  and  other 

JoMph  Sibley,  of  Georgia;  J.  W.  Bjckman,  fibers;  together  with  exhibitions  of  cotton  and 

S.  Bates,  Richard  Garaed,  of  Pennsjivania;  other  fib^  and  fabrics,  and  whatever  elae  is 

H.  Baldwin,  of  Uaryland;  James  L.  Harvey,  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  or  bene- 

of  Virginia;  R.  Y.  MoAden,  of  North  Caro-  ficial  to  the  cotton  and  other  textile  interests 

lin»;  Williain  Trenholm,  of  Booth  Carolina;  of  the  United  States  and  otiier  conntries."    It 

J.  Dnrr,  of  Alabama;  S.  Boyd,  0.  Baeaey,  h.  was  determined  that  the  first  of  the  eontem- 

Banger,  of  LouiBiana;  Thomas  Allen,  WilliaiD  pUted  ezpoaitiona  ahonld  be  held  at  Atlanta, 


Qeorgio,  opening  October  S  and  closing  De-  rector-General,  to  whose  admintslntiTe  capa- 

eember  81,  1881.    The  officers  of  the  organizo-  city,  nntiriug  energy,  and  lealoas  Tigi1aoc«, 

tion  were  as  follows:  the  saccess  of  the  enterprise  is  largely  due. 

President,  Hon.  Joseph  E.Brown,* Georeia;  Oomraittees  of  foreign  representation,  audit, 
first  Vice-President,  Robert  Tannehill,  New  installation  of  eihibits,  construction,  engineer- 
York;  secondVlce-Preaident,  Governor  A.  H.  ing  and  machinery,  Bgrionliure,  miner^  and 
Colqnitt,  Georgia ;  third  Vioe-P resident,  W,  H.  wood,  pnblloation,  tranaportation,  awards,  pub- 
Gardeer,  Alabama;  fourth  Vice  -  Preaident,  lie  comfort,  admiasion  and  protection,  were 
Villism  C.  Sibley,  Georgia;  Treasurer,  8.  M,  appointed,  conaisting  severally  of  three  compe- 
Inman,  Georgia ;  Secretary  J.  W,  Ryokman,  tent  members,  in  addition  to  the  Ezecutiva 
Pennsylvania;  Secretary  pro  ttfm.,  J.R.Lewis,  Committee  of  twenty-nine,  and  the  Finanoe 
Georgia;  Director-General,  H,  L  Kimball,  CoramittceoffiTemembers.  Hon. H. V. M. Mil- 
Georgia,  ler,  of  Atlanta,  Oeo^ia,  waa  appointed  ForeigD 

Boon  after  the  organiEation  had  been  com-  CommiMloner,  and  Hon.  Thomas  Hoideman,  of 

pleted,  books  were  opened  for  snbacription  to  Macon,  Georgia,  was  appointed  AmerioanOom- 

Uie  capital  stock  in  Atlanta  and  other  citjes,  missiooer. 

and  the  reqaired  amount  was  rapidly  anb-  Application  wasmadetotheGeneru  Assem- 

■cribed.  bly  of  the  State  of  Georgia  to  make  an  appro- 

Tbe  ohief  control  and  soperviaton  of  all  the  prietioD  in  ud  of  the  enterprise,  which,  thongh 

operations  and  affairs  of  the  exposition  waa  fiilly  appreciating  its  valne  and  importance,  ue 

wisely  intnsted  to  Mr.  H.  I.  Kimball,  oa  Di-  Le^alatnre  was  compelled  to  refas^  beoanse 

— the  Conslitntion  of  the  6Ut«  does  not  warrant 


A.H.ColqtfU 


bar,  Sciutor  Bmrn  hiftof  migfi,  Oannux 


le  of  the  public  money. 


I 
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From  the  beginning,  the  newspaper  press  in  good  temper,  in  the  oonntless  details  of  their 

almost    everj  State   in  the  Union  gave  its  work,  received  the  gratefal  applause  of  ex< 

powerfal  aid  in  making  koown  the  purposes  hibitors  and  visitors. 

of  the  euterprise,  and  setting  forth  the  vast  The  Opening, — The  exposition  was  formally 
benefits,  social  as  well  as  industrid  and  com-  opened  by  Governor  Alfred  H.  Colquitt,  Pren- 
meroial,  which  must  necessarily  result  from  an  dent,  on  the  6th  of  October,  1681,  in  presenoe 
exhibition  which  would  bring  together  the  of  all  the  high  officials  of  the  State,  a  number 
representative  men  of  the  great  industries  of  of  distinguiabed  visitors,  and  a  vast  concourse 
the  Union,  which  would  display  to  tbe  North  of  people,  accompanied  by  some  military  pomp, 
the  almost  limitless  resources  of  the  Southern  After  prayer  by  the  Right  Reverend  Robert 
States;  which  would  show  the  South  the  amaz-  W.  B.  Elliot,  Bishop  of  Texas,  addresses  were 
ing  inventive  genius  and  mechanical  skill  of  made  by  Governor  Colquitt,  Senators  Z.  B. 
the  Northern  States ;  and  which,  manifesting  Vance,  of  North  Carolina,  and  D.  W.  Voor- 
the  interdependence  of  North,  South,  East,  bees,  of  Indiana,  and  Mr.  H.  I.  Kimball,  of 
and  West,  would  tend  to  obliterate  the  recol-  Georgia*  Immediately  after  the  conduuon  of 
lections  of  dvil  strife  and  contention,  and  re-  the  addresses  the  engines  were  set  in  motion 
new  those  ties  of  fraternity  and  good-fellow-  by  Governor  Colquitt,  Senator  Brown,  and 
ship  which  should  unite  Americans,  to  what-  Senator  Vance,  the  exposition  was  declared 
ever  geographical  section  they  may  belong,  to  be  formally  opened,  and  the  fiEU)t  announced 
**  The  grand  central  idea  of  the  exposition,"  to  the  public  by  the  firing  of  a  salute  by  a  bat- 
said  Mr.  Kimball,  *'  the  main  shaft  to  which  tery  of  artillery. 

has  been  belted  every  wheel  that  has  worked       Buildinge  and  Grounds, — The  site  selected 

for  its  success,  is  concentrated  in  the  one  word,  for  the  buildings,  etc.,  was  Oglethorpe  Park, 

*  improvement ' — improvement  of  the  knowl-  the  property  of  the  dty  of  Atlanta,  covering  an 

edge  of  the  people  as  to  the  great  resources  at  area  of  between  forty  and  fifty  acres,  situated 

their  command,  as  to  the  best  implements  and  about  two  miles  from  the  center  of  the  city,  on 

machines  which  inventive  genius  has  contrived  the  line  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  RaUroad, 

for  their  development ;  as  to  the  most  approved  well  laid  out  and  cultivated,  and  previously 

methods  of  converting  crude  wealth  into  refined  used  for  the  fairs  of  the  State  Agricultural 

wealth ;  as  to  the  avenues  of  labor  through  Society,  and  of  local  associations  of  a  kindred 

which  they  might  march  out  of  the  bondage  of  character.    The  close  vicinity  of  this  park^  its 

poverty  into  tbe  freedom  of  industrial,  commer-  capacity,  and  its  easy  accessibility  by  train  and 

cial,  and  financial  prosperity;  and,  better  than  a  line  of  street-cars,  gave  it  advantages  pos- 

all  else,  improvement  of  the  fraternal  and  pa-  sessed  by  no  other  site  that  could  have  been 

triotic  spirit  that  is  becoming  to  a  people  of  obtained.    The  main  building,  in  the  form  of 

a  common  heritage  and  a  common  destiny."  a  cross,  planned  for  a  model  cotton-mill,  and 

Preparations, — All  the  space  had  been  ap-  constructed  of  very  heavy  timber,  was  720  feet 
plied  for  and  allotted  before  the  opening  day ;  long  by  400  feet  wide,  admirably  lighted  and 
but,  when  that  day  arrived,  there  were  piles,  of  ventilated,  supplied  with  ample  steam-power, 
bales  and  boxes  unopened  and  unarranged,  consisting  of  three  engines  in  the  main  build- 
owing  somewhat  to  the  dilatoriness  of  exhibit-  ing  and  one  in  the  agricultural  annex,  and 
ors,  usual  on  such  occasions,  and  somewhat  to  eight  lines  of  shafting  arranged  for  the  opera- 
the  inability  of  the  railroads  to  forward  them  tion  of  all  sorts  of  machinery.  It  was  trav- 
as  rapidly  as  they  were  consigned.  The  unex*  ersed  in  its  length  and  breadth  by  wide  aisles, 
pecteid  number  of  applicants  for  space  at  the  the  total  length  of  which  was  eleven  miles, 
last  moment  made  it  necessary  to  provide  in-  on  either  side  of  which,  and  in  the  center,  the 
creased  accommodation.  The  managers  gen-  exhibits  were  displayed.  Besides  this  main 
erously  preferred  to  inconvenience  themselves  building,  but  connected  with  it,  there  were : 
rather  than  exclude  any  exhibitors.  Thus,  1.  A  h^  called  the '*  Agricultural  Annex,"  275 
there  was  much  work  to  be  done  for  a  month  feet  by  100,  in  which  the  agricultural  imple- 
after  the  ofiScial  opening,  and  during  that  time  ments  and  machinery  were  exhibited ;  2.  A 
the  buildings  ana  the  exhibition  had  an  un-  building  known  as  the  "  Carriage  Annex,"  210 
finished  appearance ;  but  the  goods  were  put  feet  by  100,  devoted  to  the  display  of  carriages, 
in  position  with  wonderful  rapidity,  the  work  etc. ;  8.  Two  buildings,  set  apart  for  the  ex- 
of  the  carpenters  was  pushed  forward  by  day  hibit  of  minerals  and  woods,  the  respective  di- 
and  night,  so  that  even  the  early  visitors  were  mensions  of  which  were  200  by  150  feet,  and 
not  disappointed,  or  the  generid  effect  of  the  100  by  50  feet.  Overlooking  the  main  build- 
show  much  impaired.  Too  much  praise  can  ing  on  the  north  side  of  the  grounds  was  the 
not  be  given  to  the  raanaffers  and  their  assist-  Art  and  Industrial  Hall,  810  by  65  feet,  open 
ants,  for  the  energy,  zeal,  and  system  which  to  the  roof  50  feet  high,  with  wide  galleries, 
they  manifested  in  the  execution  of  the  ardu-  reached  by  convenient  staircases,  devoted  to  the 
ons  and  complex  task  which  they  had  under-  exhibit  of  works  of  art'  and  all  sorts  of  man- 
taken.    Although  none  of  them  had  any  pre-  nfactured  goods.    Close  to  the  Art  Hall  was 
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009  conyentions  and  societies  which  met  during  aocontrements,  and  saddlery ;  5.  Medicinal  prep- 

the  exposition.  There  were  several  other  lesser  arations  and  surgical  instmments ;  6.  RaUwaj 

and  tastef ally  oonstmcted  buildings  in  differ-  supplies,  builders*  mill  and  metal  work ;  7. 

ent  parts  of  the  grounds,  the  principal  of  which  Safes,  clocks,  and  ornamental  metal- work. — 

were  the  **  Florida  Building,"  erected  by  the  IV.  Manufactures,  textile,  divided   into    five 

State  of  Florida  for  the  display  of  the  va-  groups,  viz.:  1.  Cotton  yarn,  cloth,  and  prints; 

ried  products  of  the  *^  Land  of  Flowers  '*  j  the  other  vegetable  fabrics ;  2.  Woolen,  mohair, 

*^  Department  of  Public  Comfort,"  contaming  and  mixed  goods,  woven  and  felted ;  8.  Silk 

offices  for  the  telegraph,  telephone,  messengers,  and  silk-mixed  goods ;  4.  Clothing  and  milli- 

cigara,  newspapers,  etc. ;  and  a  restaurant,  100  nery ;  6.  Paper  and  blank-books. — V.  Home 

by  58  feet   (two  stories),  containing  dining-  and   social    improvement,  divided   into   five 

saloons,  parlors,  etc.    The  buildings,  covering  groups,  viz. :  1.  Furniture  and  musical  instm- 

twenty-one  acres  of  floor-space,  were  all  of  ments;  2.  Mirrors  and  table  ware ;  8.  Heating, 

wood,  the  main  structure  being  of  sufficiently  cooking,  and  lighting;  water-sopply ;  4.  Edu- 

heavy  timber  to  fit  it  to  be  used  for  manufact-  cation  and  natural  science ;  6.  Fine  arts. — ^VI. 

uring  purposes.    The  work  of  construction  Forest  and  a^cultnral  products,  divided  into 

commenced  on  May  1st,  and  on  September  1,  ten  groups,  viz. :  1.  Forestry  and  general  agri- 

1881,  the  principal  buildings  were  completed,  culture ;  2.  Cotton ;  8.  Fibers  other  than  cot- 

The  cost  of  the  buildings  was  $140,000.    The  ton ;  4.  Cereids,  forage,  and  root-crops,  sugar 

steam-pipes  (six  miles  in  length),  water-supply,  and    tobacco ;    6.  Farinaceous    and   kindred 

etc.,  cost  (20,000,  making  the  total  (160,000.  foods,  oils,  nnd    spices;  6.  Animal  products 

The  architects  were  Mr.  W.  H.  H.  Whiting,  other  than  fiber;  T.  Agricultural  engineering; 

of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  Messrs.  Norman  &  8.  Fruits,    wines,    fiowers,    and    ornamental 

Weed,  and  Messrs.  Fay  and  Eichberg,  of  At-  plants;  9.  Cattle,  mules,  sheep,  swine,  dogs, 

lanta.    Mr.  D.  A.  Lock  wood,  of  Providence,  and  poultry ;  10.  Dairy  products. 

Rhode  Island,  was  the  consultinff  engineer.  The  system  of  awards  adopted  by  the  Cen- 

Immediately  outside  the  inclosed  grounds  tennial  Exposition  was  foUowed  substantially 
were  a  number  of  plots  planted  in  cotton  at  by  the  International  Cotton  Exposition.  Corn- 
different  dates  and  with  every  variety  of  seed,  petent  and  disinterested  judges — 112  in  all — 
wherein  the  public  could  see  the  cotton-plant  were  appointed  for  the  examination  of  the  ex- 
in  every  stage  of  culture,  and  could  judge  of  hibits  in  the  several  departments  which  were 
the  relative  value  of  the  various  modes  and  sys-  entered  for  competition,  who,  after  a  careful 
terns  of  tillage.  and  minute  inspection  of  them,  and  with  a 

In  order  to  insure  the  accommodation  and  specific  statement  of  an  expert  before  them  as 

comfort  of  visitors,  and  supplement  the  ca-  to  the  peculiar  merits  of  each  exhibit,  awarded 

paoity  of  the  city  hotels  and  boarding-houses,  the  prizes  to  the  successful  exhibitors.    The 

the  managers  built  an  hotel  880  by  200  feet,  "certificate    of  merit"  was  considered   the 

dose  to  the  park,  capable  of  entertaining  com-  highest  testimonial  of  award ;  but  with  a  view 

fortably  one  thousand  guests.    Besides  this,  the  to  encourage  the  collection  of  minerals,  woods, 

best  citizens  of  Atlanta  made  arrangements  in  agriculturd  products,  and  machinery  for  the 

their  private  residences  to  entertain  visitors,  preparation  and  manufacture  of  cotton,  cash 

Thus,  it  was  computed,  ample  accommodation  premiums,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  (10,- 

wasprovided  for  thirty  thousand  daily  visitors.  000,  were  offered  to  accompany  the  certificate 

Citsnfieatum  of  Exhibits,  —  The  exhibits  of  merit.    In  cases  where  a  cash  premium  of 

were  divided  into  nine  departments,  which  $100  or  upward  was  awarded,  the  exhibitor 

were  subdivided  into  several  groups,  as  fol-  was  entitled  to  receive  instead  of  the  money  a 

lows:  gold  medal  of  equal  value. 

I.  Mineral  and  metallurgical  products,  di-  The  exhibits  made  exceeded  slightly  eighteen 

▼ided  into  five  groups:  1.  General  and  State  hundred,  embracing  apparently  every  article  in 

oollections ;   2.  Ores,    combustibles,    building  the  range  of  American  industry  from  a  Corliss 

and  refractory  stones;  8.  Mines,  wells,  and  engine  to  a  potato-peeler;  and  yet,  though  it 

mining  surveys ;  4.  Metallurgy;  5.  Fertilizers,  surpassed  in  size  and  importance  the  most  san- 

— ILTools,  implements,  and  machinery,  di-  guine  expectations  of  its  promoters,  the  expo- 

vided  into  nine  groups,  viz. :  1.  Preparing  cot-  sition  did  not  fully  justify  its  name.    It  was 

ton  andcotton-s^eds ;  2.  Textile  manufacturing;  not  "  international "  m  the  ftill  moaninff  of  the 

8.  Tilling,  planting,  and  harvesting ;  4.  Motors  word.    The  gooda,  wares,  and  merchandise 

and  means  of  transmitting  power ;  5.  Printing  exhibited  were  exclusively  American,  with  the 

and    telegraphy ;   6.  Breaking    and   dressing  exception  of  one  roller-gin  made  in  Oldham, 

stone,  working  wood  and  metal;  .7.  Furnaces,  England;  of  some  combing  machinery  of  for* 

blowers,  and  pumps ;  8.  Preparing  agricultural  eign  make,  included  in  the  large  and  attractive 

products  other  than  textile;  0.  Transportation,  exhibit  of  the  Willim  antic  Thread  Company; 

— ^in.  Mann&cture8,'general,  divided  into  seven  of  a  valuable  collection  of  foreign  cotton  fibers 

groapa,  viz.:  1.  Collective  exhibits;  2.  Chem-  collected  by  Mr.  8.  M.  Inman;  and  a  highly 

ical  and  pharmaceutical  products,  soaps,  and  interesting   collection    of  hand-made  native 

perfumery ;  8.  Bricks,  tiles,  terra-cotta,  chem-  fabrics  from  China  and  Japan,  contributed  by 

ioalolay,  and  glass-ware;  4.  Hre-anns,  military  Messrs.  RnsaeU,  of  Shanghai,  and  exhibited  by 
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Kr.  Ed  ward  Atkinson.  Thisisnotattribatable  tanght  bj  this  branch  of  the  exposition,  the 
to  any  failure  on  the  part  of  the  managers  to  most  approved  of  these  implements  are  being 
invite  the  participation  of  foreigners.  The  ordered  in  greater  numbers  than  the  mannfact- 
charaoter  and  purposes  of  the  undertaking  nrers  can  supply  them.  The  makers  of  the 
were  made  known  to  the  leading  representa-  Thomas  smoothing  harrow,  of  Geneva,  New 
tives  of  the  great  industries  in  dl  the  principal  York,  received  orders  from  Southern  farmers 
cities  in  Europe,  South  America,  etc.,  and,  from  for  upward  of  1,000  harrows,  costing  from 
the  cordial  recognition  of  its  importance  in  $20  to  $22  exclusive  of  freight  The  Chicago 
those  countries,  it  was  expected  that  they  screw  pulverizer  and  seeder  attracted  consid- 
would  have  contributed  to  its  exhibits  in  suf-  erable  attention,  and  when  seen  in  operation 
ficient  number  to  justify  its  being  styled  **  in-  was  said  to  fulfill  satisfactorily  all  that  its 
temational.*'  The  misnomer  in  tiiis  respect  is  makers  claimed  for  it.  Of  the  machines  which 
due  to  the  non-realization  of  reasonable  expec-  could  be  classed  as  *'  labor-saving  ^'  in  the  do- 
tations. It  wss  not  exclusively  a  *^ cotton"  partment  of  farm  implements,  this  was  pre- 
exposition,  as  its  title  would  indicate.  It  was  eminent.  With  it  an  intelligent  farmer  can 
not  intended  to  be  so.  It  was  the  first  exhi-  plant  his  crops  at  half  the  cost  of  the  ordinary 
bition  of  any  magnitude  that  was  ever  held  in  plows.  It  cuts  a  strip  eight  and  a  half  feet 
the  Southern  States;  and,  while  it  was  de-  wide  and  from  three  to  seven  inches  deep,  de- 
signed not  to  confine  its  scope  to  ootton  and  pendent  on  the  angle  at  which  the  cutting- 
the  interests  germane  to  it,  it  was  deemed  ap-  blades  are  adjusted.  Driven  by  one  man  and 
propriate  that  it  should  derive  its  name  from  drawn  by  four  horses,  it  will  scarify  and  pnl- 
the  great  staple  product  which  forms  the  ba-  verize  from  fifteen  to  twenty  acres  in  a  day ; 
sis  of  Southern  industry.  While  prominence  and  when  used  as  a  seeder  it  will  sow  and 
was  given  to  cotton  and  everything  relating  to  cover  upward  of  twenty  acres  of  wheat,  oats, 
its  production  and  manufacture,  care  was  taken  rye,  barley,  millet,  peas,  and  grass-seed.  The 
to  embrace  all  other  branches  of  industry.  ease  with  which  four  horses  can  break  so 
Agricultural  Implementa  and  Machinery, —  much  soil  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the 
The  collection  of  implements  for  the  cultiva-  horses  draw  upon  a  lever  like  a  wagon-wheel, 
tion  of  ootton,  and  of  machinery  for  preparing,  on  the  isame  principle  that  they  can  draw 
packing,  spinning,  and  weaving  it,  and  for  the  a  heavier  load  npon  a  wagon  than  on  the 
treatment  of  cotton-seed  for  every  purpose  for  ground.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  machine 
which  it  is  used,  was  the  great  feature  of  the  will  work  on  wet,  rocky,  stumpy,  or  hilly 
exhibition.  It  has  never  been  equaled  in  va-  ground.  After  the  crop  comes  up  the  ma- 
riety  and  number  of  articles  in  any  former  dis-  chine  can  be  taken  apart  in  two  sections, 
play,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  can  be  excelled  and  each  section  used  as  a  cultivator,  stirring 
until  the  inventive  genius  of  the  future  shall  and  cleaning  thoroughly  the  entire  spaoe  be- 
have outstripped  its  capacity  in  the  present  tween  two  rows  of  corn  or  cotton.  A  special 
time.  Here  were  displayed  plows  of  every  prize  of  a  gold  medal,  or  $100,  was  awarded 
size  and  shape  for  the  mechanical  improve-  to  this  machine.  The  Globe  Cotton  Planter  of 
ment  of  every  kind  of  soil,  from  the  four-horse  the  Remington  Agricultural  Company,  to  which 
screw  pulverizer  of  the  Maywood  Company,  a  similar  mark  of  distinction  was  adjndged, 
of  Chicago,  Illinois,  capable  of  breaking  from  was  also  universally  commended  for  the  £or- 
twelve  to  twenty  acres  per  day  with  one  hand,  oughness,  with  the  least  amount  of  manual 
to  a  depth  of  seven  inches,  to  the  graceful  labor,  with  which  it  performed  its  work.  The 
pony  chilled  plow  of  the  Niles  ChillcKl  Plow  collection  of  agricultural  implements  suited  to 
Company,  o^  Niles,  Michigan ;  universal  rid-  Southern  husbandry,  exhibited  by  Brennan  & 
log  plows,  steel  plows,  s^ky  plows,-  chilled  Co.,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  was  much  ad- 
plows,  subsoil  plows,  garden  plows,  adamant  mired,  and  public  opinion  fully  justified  the 
f>lows,  pulverizer  plows,  in  apparently  end-  award  of  a  gold  medal  which  tiie  judges  rec- 
ess number.  Here  were  harrows,  cultivators,  ommended.  The  cotton-pickers,  of  which  fonr 
scrapers,  choppers,  seed-sowers,  fertilizer-dis-  were  exhibited,  showed  a  great  deal  of  mechan- 
tributors,  seed-drills,  mannre-spreaders,  cotton-  leal  ingenuity,  but  practical  farmers  did  not 
pickers,  the  capacity  and  ingenious  construe-  believe  that  they  fumi^  a  reliable  substitute 
tion  of  which  amazed  the  farmer,  ignorant  of  for  the  fingers  of  the  darkey.  A  cotton-worm- 
their  existence  and  accustomed  to  tiie  use  of  killer,  invented  and  exhibited  by  Jackson  War- 
the  primitive  implements  hitherto  employed  in  ner,  of  Texas,  was  an  ingeniously  devised  im* 
the  preparation  of  the  soil  and  the  cnltivation  plement,  certified  by  numbers  of  persons  who 
of  his  crops.  The  sight  of  these  **  implements  nad  tested  it  to  be  thoroughly  effective  in  de- 
of  precision,^'  each  fashioned  to  perform  its  stroying  the  cotton-caterpillar,  army-worm, 
destined  work  in  the  best  possible  manner,  in  boll- worm,  and  other  insects  which  are  so  de- 
the  quickest  time,  and  with  the  least  expend!-  structive  of  the  cotton-crop.  The  machine, 
ture  of  manual  labor,  showed  him  how  time,  filled  with  the  poisonous  liquid,  which,  unlike 
labor,  and  money  could  be  saved,  and  the  yield  Paris  -  green  and  other  worm-poisons,  is  not 
of  his  crops  at  the  same  time  largely  increased,  injurious  to  those  who  apply  it,  is  strapped  on 
As  an  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  the  the  withers  of  a  horse  or  mule  in  front  of  the 
Southern   farmers   have  learned   the  lesson  rider,  and  distributes  a  shower  on  each  side 
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which  is  said  to  be  as  efficient  in  the  destrao-  cents  per  ponnd.  The  display  of  their  power 
tion  of  **  blind-worms  crawling  in  the  grass,"  as  to  do  what  is  claimed  for  them,  whicn  was 
the  miraculous  agency  of  St.  Patrick.  One  made  daily  at  the  exposition  in  presence  of 
man  and  horse,  with  this  machine,  in  the  numbers  of  practical  and  intelligent  planters 
coarse  of  a  day,  can  kill  the  worms  on  a  large  and  manufacturers,  proved  beyond  question 
cotton  plantation.  The  display  of  cotton*gins  that  they  are  of  incalculable  value.  The  m<h 
W8S  very  large.  One  of  the  main  objects  which  du$  operandi  in  cleansing  dirty  cotton  is  to  sub- 
tbe  exposition  was  expected  to  demonstrate  ject  it  to  the  action  of  *'  beaters "  before  the 
was  a  gin  made  on  the  knife-roller  principle,  fiber  has  betfn  removed  from  the  seed.  The 
which  would  equal  in  speed  and  in  quantity  of  seed  with  the  lint  attached,  being  of  greater- 
lint  the  ordinary  saw-gin.  While  one  or  two  specific  gravity  than  the  trash,  dust,  etc.,  mixed 
proved  capable  of  somewhat  higher  speed  than  with  the  lint,  is  detached  and  carried  by  the 
any  roUer-gin  hitherto  seen,  none  of  them  came  action  <if  the  beaters  away  from  the  trash,  and 
uear  enough  in  ginning  power  to  the  saw-  the  trash  is  deposited  in  receptacles  prepared 
gin  to  warrant  the  belief  that  they  will  take  for  it.  The  judges,  believing  that  the  Ralston 
its  place  on  cotton-farms.  In  the  vast  nnm-  Cotton- Cleaner  is  the  best  that  has  ever  been 
ber  of  gins  displayed,  some  very  simple,  sonie  devised  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  long-de- 
qnite  complex,  in  their  construction,  it  was  sired  end,  awarded  it  the  ^'  Grand  Prize  of  the 
remarkable  that  the  foundation  principle  of  Exposition  ^' — five  hundred  doUars,  or  a  piece 
them  all  is  precisely  similar  to  that  the  in-  of  plate  of  equal  value.  The  Clark  machine 
vention  of  which  hatt  made  Eli  Whitney  as  fa-  had  also  great  merit.  It  was  distinguished  by 
mons  as  Watt  throughout  the  civilized  world,  the  award  of  one  hundred  dollars  in  money  or 
The  modem  gin  is  of  course  a  great  improve-  plate.  The  demand  for  these  machines  is  now 
roent  on  that  of  Whitney — an  exact  model  so  great  that  the  Ralston  and  Clark  factories 
of  which  was  exhibited  and  was  an  object  will  find  it  difficult  to  fill  the  orders  already 
of  much  interest  —  but  the  scientific  prin-  received.  An  intelligent  planter  of  large  ex- 
ciple,  though  amplified  and  perfected,  is  the  perience — an  extensive  cotton  -  grower — re- 
same.  Another  anxionaly  anticipated  result  marked,  when  looking  at  the  cotton-cleaner  at 
of  the  exposition  was  the  production  of  a  ma-  work,  **  That  machine  alone  is  of  sufficient 
chine  which  would  cleanse  cotton  thoroughly  value  to  pay  the  South  the  cost  of  the  entire 
from  the  motes,  consisting  of  bits  of  leaves,  exposition  ten  times  told.^'  This  is  no  exag* 
bolls,  and  trash  from  the  field,  dust  and  trash  gerated  estimate.  Of  the  6,000,000  bales  of 
from  the  gin-honse,  and  which  would  remove  cotton  now  produced,  far  more  than  1,000,000 
the  almost  impalpable  sand  or  dust  which  is  bales  are  graded  as  **  ordinary "  and  '*  low- 
foond  in  cotton  grown  on  many  soils  and  does  middling,"  in  consequence  of  the  trash,  sand, 
great  injury  to  tiie  machinery  of  the  factory,  and  dirt  which  they  contain.  A  machine  which! 
and  which  would  thus  benefit  the  producer  by  would  remove  this  trash,  and  ^ve  to  the  price 
enhancing  the  value  of  his  crop,  particularly  of  even  1,000,000  bales  nn  addition  of  one  cent 
that  known  as  **  storm-beaten  "  cotton.  It  is  per  pound,  would  add  $5,000,000  to  the  annual 
e)(timated  that  the  present  rude  method  of  pre-  value  of  the  crop. 

paring  cotton  for  market  costs  the  producer  Of  cotton-presses  with  power  sufficient  to 

at  tiie  lowest  calcnlation  from  two  to  ^ve  per  compress  a  bale  of  cotton  so  as  to  make  it  im- 

cent  on  his  entire  crop.    In  other  words,  if  idl  pervious  to  rain  or  dust,  under  the  rough  treat- 

the    raw  cotton  were  properly  ginned  and  ment  it  receives  when  in  transit  between  the 

cleansed  from  the  above-mentioned  impurities,  gin-house  and  the  factory,  several  were  ex- 

and  tiien  properly  packed,  so  that  no  rain  or  hibited.    One  press,  that  of  P.  K.  Dederick  A 

dirt  from  the  bagging  or  yard  could  penetrate  Co.,  of  Albany,  New  York,  displayed  power  to 

it>  the  value  of  the  larger  part  of  the  entire  compress  a  bale  to  forty  pounds  to  the  cubic 

cotton-crop  would  be  enhanced  five  per  cent  to  foot,  giving  it  the  density  of  elm-wood,  with- 

the  prodncer  and  probably  as  much  more  to  the  out,  as  is  alleged,  any  injury  to  the  fiber.    The 

consumer.    The  'profit  to  the  latter  from  well-  main  advantage  of  this  compression  accrues  to 

cleansed  and  well-baled  cotton  would  arise  part-  tiie  carrier  by  land  and  sea.    The  good  effected 

ly  from  the  saving  of  time  and  labor  now  spent  by  making  the  bale  proof  against  rain  and  dust 

in  picking  and  carding,  but  mainly  from  the  is  done  away  by  the  increased  difficulty  caused 

greater  strength  of  the  yam,  which  is  now  by  compression  in  removing  motes  and  other 

ranch  injured  by  the  mechanical  appliances  era-  trash  from  the  lint.    The  price  of  these  pow- 

ployed  in  factories  to  remove  the  trash  and  erful  presses  is  so  great,  and  it  being  by  no 

dust     Machines  to  do  tiiis  important  work  means  a  settled  question  that  great  pressure 

were  exhibited  by  Joseph  Ralston,  of  Bren-  does  not  ii\jure  the  elasticity  of  the  fiber,  that 

ham,  Texas,  and  by  the  Clark  Seed-Cotton  farmers  in  general  are  not  likely  to  purchase 

Cleaner  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Atlanta,  them. 

Georgia.  The  machines  of  both  inventors  were  Another  agricultural  machine  well  worthy 

highly  approved  by  large  numbers  of  farmers  of  notice  was  Kemp's  Manure-Spreader.    It  is 

who  haa  fully  tested  their  merits,  and  who  a  cart  with  large  broad-tired  wheels,  capable 

stated  that  by  their  use  ^'storm-cotton  "  had  of  holding  between  80  and  40  bushels  of  ordi- 

been  enhanced  in  value  from  three  to  four  nary  manure,  with  a  short  tongue  to  connect 
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it  to  the  front  wheels  of  a  farm  wagon  at  the  extent,  a  waste  article.  The  valne  of  fhe  meal 
king-bolt.  The  bottom  is  movable,  which  by  and  of  the  ashes  of  the  hnlls  as  a  fertilizer,  and  of 
simple  machinery,  when  in  gear,  moves  slowly  the  meal  as  a  stock-food,  has  been  proved  beyond 
between  the  sides  of  the  body,  carrying  the  question.  Within  the  past  few  years  several 
manure  to  the  rear,  where  it  meets  a  rapidly  cotton-seed  oil-mills,  some  on  a  large  scale, 
revolving  cylinder,  armed  with  strong  iron  have  been  started  in  the  Southern  States — ^at 
teeth,  which  tears  the  manure  into  shreds  and  New  Orleans,  Lonisiana,atMemphis, Tennessee^ 
scatters  it  in  an  even  shower  as  the  team  moves  at  Selma  and  Eufaula,  Alabama,  at  Augusta^ 
forward.  It  grinds  to  powder  and  spreads  Georgia,  and  other  places,  and  one  is  about  to 
smoothly  all  sorts  of  manure,  from  the  coarsest  be  established  at  Atlanta,  Georgia — at  most  of 
and  wettest  to  the  finest  and  driest  A  simple  which  the  farmers  can  obtain  for  their  seed  their 
device  regulates  exactly  the  amount  to  be  scat-  produce  in  cake  or  meal,  the  mill  retaining  the 
tered,  and  scatters  it  either  broadcast  or  in  the  oil  and  the  hulls.  Several  cotton-seed  hullers 
drill,  as  may  be  desired.  The  machine  was  and  grinders  suitable  for  plantation  use  were 
abundantly  tested  while  on  exhibition.  The  exhibited,  whereby  the  seed  is  thoroughly  de- 
penfeot  uniformity  and  speed  with  which  it  corticated  and  the  kernel  ground  into  meal  for 
does  its  work,  render  it  a  very  desirable  addi-  stock-food  or  for  fertilizing  purposes,  of  which 
tion  to  the  farm  machinery  of  large  farmers,  large  numbers  were  purchased.  No  machine 
or  of  any  who  can  afford  to  pay  the  price  of  moderate  price  for  expressing  the  oil  was  ex- 
which  the  manufacturers  charge.  hibited.  The  necessary  machinery  for  an  oil- 
Next  in  interest  and  in  value  to  the  cotton-  mill  of  average  capacity  costs  from  $20,000  to 
grower  and  the  stock-raiser  were  the  machines  $25,000 ;  the  hullers  and  grinders  from  $75 
lor  utilizing  cotton-seed — ^for  milling,  grindiufi:,  to  $160.  That  made  by  David  Eahnweiler,  of 
and  expressing  the  oil.  Previous  to  186D,  New  York,  received  the  first  prize, 
comparatively  little  was  known  of  the  value  of  If  the  method  of  saving  green  crops,  called 
cotton-seed,  or  of  the  uses  to  which  it  might  '*  ensilage,"  which  has  been  recently  introduced 
be  applied.  In  many  places  where  the  lands  into  the  United  States,  though  it  has  been  long 
were  very  productive  without  the  use  of  ma-  in  use  in  Europe,  proves  to  be  what  its  eii- 
nure,  as  in  the  alluvial  lands  of  the  Missis-  thnsiastic  advocates  claim  for  it,  a  sufficient 
sippi  Valley,  the  cotton-seed  was  either  burned  number  and  variety  of  ^*  ensilage-cutters  "  were 
or  thrown  into  the  river  to  get  it  out  of  the  exhibited  to  insure  the  speedy  and  thorough 
way.  Where  it  was  used  as  a  fertilizer  it  was  execution  of  the  cutting  part  of  the  work.  In 
applied  fresh  as  it  came  from  the  gin,  or  in  a  the  cotton  States,  where  the  winter  is  so  short, 
half-rotted  state.  Since  then  it  has  been  dem-  and  where  cattle  can  find  abundance  of  sucou- 
onstrated  that  cotton-seed  properly  treated  may  lent  pasture  in  the  woods  and  canebrakes 
be  made  to  yield  the  best  fertilizer,  the  most  nearly  all  the  year,  the  necessity  for  enalage, 
nutritious  food  for  stock,  and  the  purest  oil  for  which  involves  considerable  outlay  and  labor, 
various  purposes.  Estimating  the  cotton-crop  is  not  as  urgent  as  in  those  latitudes  where  the 
at  4,000,000  bales — as  low  as  it  is  ever  likely  climate  is  more  severe, 
to  be — ^the  amount  of  seed  produced  is  120,-  As  the  limits  of  this  notice  of  the  exposntion 
000,000  bushels,  or  8,600,000,000  pounds  =  render  a  detailed  report  of  the  exhibits  in  every 
1,800,000  tons,  worth,  at  $12  per  ton,  $21,600,-  group  impossible,  and  only  permit  mention  of 
000.  Worked  in  a  mill,  that  is,  decorticated,  the  those  things  which  attracted  most  attention  on 
oil  expressed  and  the  kernel  ground  into  meal,  the  part  of  those  for  whose  improvement  the 
isvery  ton  of  seed  will  yield  60  to  80  pounds  of  exposition  was  designed,  many  exhibits  of 
lint  which  the  gin  did  not  detach,  fit  to  make  valne  and  merit  must  necessarily  be  passed 
paper ;  900  to  960  pounds  of  hulls ;  60  to  80  over.  Though  it  does  not  come  strictly  under 
pounds  of  oil,  and  600  to  600  pounds  of  meal,  the  head  of  farm  machinery  and  implementsi, 
It  is  evident  that  where  the  raw  seed  was  ap-  the  barbed-wire  fencing  material,  of  which 
plied  to  the  land,  which  was  far  from  being  the  there  was  a  very  full  display,  may  be  appro- 
general  practice,  all  the  above  valuable  articles  priately  noticed  here.  Nothing  seemed  to  in- 
were  lost  to  commerce,  and  the  land  not  as  terest  the  visitors  more  than  this,  becanse  the 
effictively  fertilized  as  by  the  application  of  belief  is  growing  rapidly  that  no  more  expen- 
the  meal,  because  the  nappy  cotton  and  the  sive,  inefficient,  hideous,  or  wasteful  fence  can 
hull  prevent  the  access  of  moisture  and  retard  be  imagined  than  the  prevaUing  rail-  or  worm- 
decomposition,  and  because  the  oil  is  not  only  fence  which  now  disfigures  the  face  of  natnre ; 
not  a  source  of  fertility,  but  an  obstacle  to  the  and,  further,  because  economy  in  the  nse  of 
usefulness  of  the  seed  as  a  manure.  But  if  we  the  timber  that  is  left  in  the  older  States,  after 
assume  that  only  900,000  tons  of  seed  are  avail-  so  many  years  of  improvident  use  of  it,  is  fiist 
able  for  treatment  in  mills,  we  then  have  64,-  becoming  a  generally  recognized  necesnty.  A 
000,000  to  72,000,000  pounds  of  cotton,  810,-  combination  of  the  barbed-wire  and  plank  is 
000,000to864,000,000poundsof  hulls,  64,000,-  the  fence  which  is  most  approved,  it  being 
000  to  72,000,000  pounds  of  oil,  and  46,000,000  feared  that  the  slender  wire  alone,  which  is 
to  64,000,000  pounds  of  meal,  thus  adding  to  hardly  visible  at  a  distance,  may  wound  and 
the  wealth  of  the  cotton  States  about  $80,000,-  iigure  stock.  In  a  period  of  ten  years  a  well- 
000  annually  from  what  has  been,  to  a  great  constrncted  wire-fence,  made  of  any  of  the 
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▼ariouB  forms  tbat  were  exhibited,  will  oer-  em  and  Atlantic  Railroad  of  Georgia;  by  the 
tainlj  cost  less  than  any  rail-fence,  without  Great  Northern  and  Texas  and  Pacific  Rail- 
taking  into  account  the  loss  of  land  covered  road ;  by  the  LouisviUe  and  Nashville  Rail- 
by  the  "  worm,"  or  the  hindrance  to  tidy  cult-  road ;  by  the  Georgia  Pacific ;  and  by  the  Nash- 
ure  which  the  rail  presents.  yille,    Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis  Railroad, 

It  has  been  found  of  late  years  that  the  cult-  though  not  as  large  as  that  of  their  more  sno- 
are  of  upland  rice  might  be  made  a  profitable  cessfnl  competitor,  were  equally  interesting  and 
industry,  if  a  cheap  hulling- machine  could  be  instructive,  and  received  appropriate  commen- 
invented,  such  as  small  farmers  could  afford  to  dation  from  the  Judges.  The  richness  and  com- 
buy.  The  mills  used  on  the  large  rice  planta-  prehensivenesa  of  their  displays,  gathered  and 
tions  for  preparing  rough  rice  are  very  expen-  prepared  in  great  hast^,  surprised  the  railroad 
give.  Two  machines  for  this  purpose,  of  mod-  managers  who  made  them.  These  various  col- 
erate  price,  were  exhibited,  which  seem  to  lections  of  minerals  and  woods  will  not  be 
supply  the  want,  and,  if  this  proves  to  be  the  scattered.  Tiiey  will  be  permanently  preserved 
case,  the  growth  of  rice  maybe  extended  in-  and  enlarged.  That  of  tne  Richmond  and  Dan- 
deflnitely  beyond  the  lowlands  on  the  coast  ville  Railroad  has  been  removed  to  Richmond, 
of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  The  rice  Virginia,  where  it  will  constitute  a  valuable 
cleaner  and  polisher  of  William  C.  Howard,  of  illustration  of  the  mineral  and  forest  wealth  of 
Grahamsville,  South  Carolina,  received  the  gold  the  States  which  that  road  traverses.  That  of 
med^,  or  (100.  Mowers  and  reapers,  thrash-  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  has  been 
ing-machines,  separators  and  cleaners,  of  the  moved  to  Washington,  where  it  will  be  ar- 
finest  make,  were  represented  in  goodly  num-  ranged  in  the  Museum  of  the  Department  of 
ber,  and,  considering  their  high  price,  have  Agriculture.  A  large  portion  of  the  other  ex- 
been  extensively  purchased  by  those  farmers  hibits  has  been  moved  to  Athens,  Georgia,  to 
who  have  had  the  wisdom  to  increase  their  be  placed  in  the  Museums  of  the  State  College 
crops  of  small  grain  and  of  the  grasses,  with  a  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  of  the 
view  to  make  their  farms  self-sustaining.    On  University  of  Georgia. 

many  farms  where,  in  the  past,  wheat  and  Steam-Engina^  etc, — ^The  display  of  engines, 
oats,  barley  and  rye,  grass  and  clover,  were  and  of  the  implements  and  apparatus  used 
harvested  with  the  old-fashioned  cradle,  the  in  connection  with  them,  was  large  and  of 
rapid  click  of  the  mowers  and  reapers  seen  at  great  variety  as  to  shape  and  power,  but  there 
the  exposition  will  be  heard  this  year.  The  was  nothing  specially  new  in  their  construo- 
display  of  agricultural  implements  and  ma-  tion  or  application.  The  traction-engines  from 
cfainery  may  be  truly  called,  as  Mr.  Edward  Aultman  k  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  and  baar,  Scott 
Atkinson  has  remarked,  "  an  exhibition  of  the  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Indiana,  and  other  manu- 
beginnings  of  new  processes,  and  for  the  cor-  facturers,  and  the  vertical  engines  of  one,  two, 
rection  of  the  errors  in  old  methods— an  exhi-  three,  four,  five,  six,  eight,  ten,  and  twelve 
bition  of  the  potentialities  of  the  future,"  and  horse-power,  from  the  New  York  Safety  Steam- 
in  this  consists  its  value  to  the  agriculturists  of  Power  Company,  New  York  (the  latter  re* 
the  South.  oeived  the  highest  award),  were  among  those 

Minerals  and  Woods. — No  department  of  the  most  worthy  of  particular  notice.    It  is  grati- 

exposition  exhibited  so  forcibly  the  wondrous  fying  to  observe  the  extent  to  which  steam  is 

nature  and  extent  of  the  material  resources  of  taking  the  place  of  horse-power  in  the  work 

the  Southern  States  as  that  devoted  to  the  dis-  of  the  farm  wherever  it  is  applicable.    There 

play  of  minerals  and  woods,  collected  chiefly  were  several  steam  saw-mills,  with  gang-saws, 

by  the  leading  railroad  companies.   Here  were  circular  saws,  band-saws,  etc.,  the  machinery 

collected,  as  Mr.  Killibrew  (in  charge  of  the  de-  of  some  of  which  was  in  action,  which  were 

partment)  remarked,  **  every  mineral  that  con-  much  admired  for  their  speed  and  precision, 

tributes  to  the  arts  and  every  variety  of  timber  Those  of  Lane  &  Bodley,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  were 

which  grows  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  awarded  the  gold  medal.  There  was  also  a  fine 

the  Gulf  of  Mexico.''    These  specimens  of  the  display  of  machinery  and  tools  for  breaking  and 

products  of  the  mines  and  forests  gave  unde-  dressing  stones,  and  for  working  wood  and 

niable  and  tangible  proof  of  the  practicdly  metal.    The  machine  for  the  manufacture  of 

limitiess  and  hitherto  undeveloped  resources  of  steel-barbed  fence- wire  was  the  most  noticed, 

the  South,  so  that  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  from  its  novelty,  and  that  of  the  industry 

that  in  the  near  future  a  quickening  impulse  which  it  has  created.     In  the  group  designated 

win  be  given  to  all  kinds  of  industrial  develop-  ^*  transportation,''  including  pleasure-carriages, 

ment  to  which  this  region  has  until  now  been  phaetons,  buggies,  etc.,  etc.,  the  exhibit  was 

ft  stranger.    A  detailed  description  of  the  ores  meager  and   unattractive.    Under  this  head 

and  w(K>d8  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  were  exhibited  coffins,  undertakers'  supplies, 

notice.    The  collection  of  minerals,  of  forest  metallic  caskets,  described  as  *^  ornamental," 

products,  and  of  hard   and   ornamental  and  "full  ornamental,"  and  **half  ornamental," 

useful  woods,  presented  by  the  Richmond  and  which  seemed  to  justify  the  description.    In 

Danville  Railroad  Company,  received  the  high-  classifying  the  means  of  transportation,  it  was 

est  prize— certificate  of  award,  and  cash  pre-  appropriate  to  begin  with  the  baby-carriage, 

mium  of  $200.    The  collections  by  the  West-  of  which  there  were  many  specimens,  then  pass 
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to  the  pleasare-oarriage,  and  wind  up  with  the  Eittrick,  Wallaoe  St  Go.,  of  Memphis,  Tennes- 

**  fall  ornamental  roetallio  casket"  see,  showing  **  raw  silk,  spnn  silk,  silk  floss, 

Mantifacturet^  Textile, — ^This  department  in-  woven  silk,  twisted  silk,  silk-worms  spinning 

daded  cotton  jams,  cloth,  and  prints,  and  other  silk,  silk  cocoons,  silk  butterflies,  silk-worm 

vegetable  fabrics,  from  the  gossamer  muslin  to  eggs,  and  stlk-worms  feeding,  all  made,  raised, 

the  coarsest  an  bleached  homespnn,  from  the  and  cultivated  in  the  South."    It  is  said  that 

flnest  lace  to  tent-canvas,  from  the  most  at-  silk-worms  will  feed  and  thrive  as  well  on  the 

tennated  spool-thread  to  cable-rope.    The  ex-  leaf  of  the  Osage  orange  as  on  the  leaf  of  the 

hibits  of  the  Northern  factories  were  as  fine  as  celebrated  Marue  muUieaulis^  which  created  so 

could  be  expected.    They  represented  every-  much  excitement  at  the  South  several  years' 

thing  that  cotton  is  capable  of  producing  under  ago,  and  that  the  worms  that  make  the  wild 

the  application  of  the  highest  inventive  genius  sUk  of  Northern  China  feed  upon  oak-leaves  of 

and  mechanical  skill.     While  every  one  ad-  the  same  variety  of  the  genus  Querctie  as  that 

mired,  no  one  was  surprised  at  this  display.  But  which  grows  luxuriantly  on  the  mountains  of 

every  one  was  surprised  and  gratified  by  the  Virginia. 

excellence  and  wide  scope  of  the  productions  The  number  of  the  machines  for  textile 
of  the  Southern  cotton-factories  which  were  manufacturing  was  legion — cotton  cards  of 
exposed.  They  did  not  present  anything  com-  all  sorts,  looms  of  every  variety,  spinning- 
parable  in  size  with  tlie  immense  exhibit  of  the  frames,  spindles,  spoolers,  reels,  threaders, 
Willimantic  Linen  Company,  the  largest  at  the  shuttles  of  every  kind,  with  a  full  display  of 
exposition,  and  the  one  which  presented,  per-  sewing-machines,  whose  peculiar  merits  were 
haps,  the  best  view  of  all  the  details  of  cotton  deftly  displayed  by  operators  of  remarkable 
machinery ;  but  in  the  substantials  of  '*  cotton  skilL  The  button-hole  machines  of  the  Ameri- 
goods " — sheetings,  shirtings,  drillings,  prints,  can  Button-hole  and  Sewing-Machine  Com- 
yarns,  muslins,  jeans,  and  cotton  blankets —  pany,  of  Philadelphia,  were  especially  noticed, 
the  Wesson  Mills,  of  Mississippi ;  the  Augusta  MUcellaneouB. — ^In  the  groups  of  the  depart- 
Factory;  the  Summerville  Mills,  of  Augusta,  roents  comprising  printing  and  telegraphy, 
Georgia;  the  Eagle  and  Phoanix  Manufactur-  breaking  and  dressing  stone,  furnaces  and 
ing  Company,  of  Columbus,  Georgia ;  the  Ala-  pumps,  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products, 
bama  and  Georgia  Manufacturing  Company,  of  soaps  and  perfumery,  bricks,  tiles,  terra-cotta 
West  Point,  Georgia;  the  Raawell  Mannfact-  and  glassware,  fire-arms, etc.,  railway  supplies, 
uring  Company,  of  Roswell,  Georgia  ;  the  etc.,  the  exhibits  were  numerous  and  interest- 
Langley  Mills  and  the  Piedmont  Mills,  of  South  ing,  but  there  was  nothing  among  them  special- 
Carolina,  proved  that  they  had  made  giant  ly  new  or  remarkable. 

strides  in  the  race  with  their  older  and  wealth-  The  Art- Gallery. — The  works  of  art,  prop- 
ier  rivals  in  Lowell,  Fall  River,  and  Provi-  erly  so  called,  in  this  department,  were  not 
denoe.  This  was  a  cheering  maoifestation  of  numerous,  and  of  no  marked  merit.  The  por- 
the  "  potentialities  of  the  future,'*  and  en-  traits  of  General  Oglethorpe  and  of  James 
courages  the  hope  that  the  esse  of  1892  will  Habersham,  exhibited  by  Jonn  Milledge,  Esq., 
fully  realize,  if  not  surpass,  the  posse  of  1882  grandson  of  Governor  MiUedge,  were  interest- 
in  the  estimate  of  the  most  sanguine.  ing  in  an  historical  point  of  view.   There  were 

The  Chinese  and  Japanese  fabrics  and  gar-  some  good  steel  engravings,  and  a  very  credit- 
ments  exhibited  by  Mr,  Atkinson  in  this  de-  able  display  of  photographs,  mostly  portraits 
partment,  showing  the  coarse,  rude  material  of  local  celebrities,  displayed  by  0.  W.  Da- 
and  clothing  used  by  nine  tenths  of  the  teem-  vis,  of  Athens,  and  C.  W.  Motes,  of  Atlanta, 
ing  population  of  China  and  Japan,  were  of  Georgia.  Some  sets  of  mantel-tiles,  and  a 
extreme  interest,  and  suggested  another  **  po-  terrarcotta  group  from  the  Franckelton  Chins 
tentiality  *'  of  immense  proportions,  interesting  Decorating  Works,  Milwaukee,  were  much  ad- 
alike to  the  cotton-grower  and  to  the  cotton-  mired  and  received  the  highest  award.  The 
manufacturer,  when  the  machine-made  cloth  antiques  and  art-bronze  of  Sypher  &  Co.,  of 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  more  generally  New  York,  were  equally  distinguished  by  the 
worn  than  at  present  by  the  400,000,000  of  judges.  The  display  of  watches,  docks,  jewel' 
China  and  the  40,000,000  of  Japan.  It  is  esti-  ry,  precious  stones,  and  silver-ware  was  rich, 
mated  that  in  both  of  these  countries  each  per-  and  always  attracted  a  crowd  of  admiring 
son  needs  twenty  yards  of  cotton  cloth  every  gazers.  The  Jacquard  Jewelry  Company,  of 
year,  making  8,000,000,000  yards  needed  for  St  Louis,  Missouri,  made  the  li^gest  and  most 
China,  and  800,000,000  yards  for  Japan.  Sta-  costly  show.  A  set  of  silver-ware  raanufact- 
tistics  show  that  only  641,760,960  yards  of  nred  by  them  for  presentation  to  Mr.  Para- 
cotton  cloth  are  exported  to  China,  enough  to  more,  of  St.  Louis,  was  more  massive  and  elab- 
olothe  82,088,040  people,  thus  leaving  868,-  orate  than  elegant  They  idso  exhibited  some 
000,000  to  be  clothed  with  the  native  hantl-  graceful  specimens  of  repoussS  work.  The 
loom  cloth,  which  is  not  only  vastly  inferior  in  Jewelry  was  pretty,  and  the  setting  of  precious 
quality,  but  costs  more  than  the  machine-made  stones  would  compare  favorably  with  that  of 
cloth  of  our  factories.  any  other  honse  in  the  United  States.    The 

The  display  of  silk^  spun  and  woven,  was  exhibit  of  watches  was  exclusively  American, 

worthy  of  note,  especially  the  exhibit  of  Mo-  some  made  by  J.  P.  Stevens  Si  Co.,  of  Atlantfti 
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Watches  of  all  shapeB,  sizes,  and  moTements  Ootton  became  irresistible.    The  conditions  or 

were  to  be  seen,  from  the  finest  gold-iooased  the  first  prize  were  that  the  ootton  shoald  be 

chronometer  to  the  five-dollar  nickel  watch,  of  other  than  long  staple,  the  growth  of  1881 ; 

one  of  which  everj  colored  man  of  any  preten«  that  it  should  be  ginned  and  baled  in  the  nsnal 

sion  to  refinement  strives  to  be  possessea    The  way;  that  the  lint  shoald  not  be  hand-picked 

Waltham  Watch  Company  made  a  fine  dis-  from  the  seed,  or  carded ;  and  that  no  bale 

Elay.  Their  watches  not  only  excel  the  old  dionld  compete  which  had  not  won  the  lower 
,  and-made  timepiece  in  cheapness,  hot  in  the  prize  of  $100  adjudged  to  the  best  bale  from 
uniformity  which  machinery  gives  to  all  their  each  of  the  competing  States.  There  were  thus 
parts,  as  well  as  in  the  simplicity  and  perfec-  nine  competing'  bales,  each  of  which  had  re- 
tion  of  their  construction.  A  number  of  new  ceived  aprize  of  $100,  namely :  From  Georgia, 
improvements  in  watchmen's  time-detectors  property  of  W.  S.  Sanford ;  from  Alabama,  W. 
were  exhibited.  In  a  prominent  place  in  this  8.  Brock ;  from  South  Carolina,  F.  A.  Schum* 
hall  was  a  case  of  artificial  limbs  of  ingenious  pert ;  from  Tennessee,  Porter,  Taylor  &  Co. ; 
mechanism,  which  was  doubtless  interesting  to  from  Arkansas,  M.  B.  Garrison ;  from  Louisi- 
the  number  of  armless  and  wooden-legged  sol-  ana,  L.  Steeve;  from  Texas,  B.  F.  Oakum; 
diers  of  the  ^Most  cause*'  who  visited  the  ex-  from  North  Carolina,  M.  McGehee ;  from  Mis- 
poeition.  Of  artielM  de  luxe  the  number  was  sissippi,  Watkins  &  Houston.  The  Mississippi 
very  small,  and  it  was,  perhaps,  better  that  it  bale,  raised  near  Panola,  carried  off  the  richest 
was  so,  as  the  object  of  the  show  was  strictly  prize  of  the  exposition.  For  the  best  bale 
utilitarian.  The  Ralston  cotton-cleaner  was,  of  upland  long  staple  Mississippi  received  the 
par  exeellencey  the  work  of  art  which  repre-  prize  of  $800,  that  being  awarded  to  the  bale 
sented  most  fully  the  purpose  of  the  enterprise,  exhibited  by  J.  B.  Allen,  of  Yicksburg.  For 
and  which  was  best  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  the  best  bale  of  Sea-Island  cotton,  W.  J.  £p- 
people  for  whose  benefit  it  was  intended,  person,  of  Florida,  was  awarded  the  prize  of 
There  were  several  exhibits  of  pianos,  organs,  $100.  Prizes  were  ofifered  also  for  the  best 
and  other  musical  instruments,  the  pianos  of  twelve  stalks  of  cotton  other  than  long  staple, 
Knabe  and  the  organs  of  Carpenter,  of  Mas-  and  for  ^e  best  twelve  stalks  of  upland  long 
saohusetts,  being  adjudged  of  the  highest  staple.  This  was,  to  the  general  observer,  a 
merit.  more  interesting  competition  than  that  of  the 
AgrieuUiiral  PtoducU, — This  was  a  full  and  bales,  as  it  enabled  those  who  were  unfamiliar 
thoroughly  representative  exhibit  of  the  agri-  with  the  cotton-plant  to  see  it  in  all  its  parts 
cultural  resources  of  the  Southern  States.  Cot-  — stem,  root,  leaves,  bloom,  fruit,  and  seed.  In 
ton,  com,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  buckwheat,  this  contest,  a  lady,  who  manages  her  own  farm 
rice,  sugar-cane,  sorghum,  tobacco,  sweet-po-  and  is  a  very  successful  planter,  won  theprize. 
tatoee,  Irish  potatoes,  hay,  cotton-seed,  grass-  Her  name  is  Miss  Sallie  McRae,  of  Walnut 
seed,  small  seeds  of  every  kind,  were  displayed  Grove,  Georgia.  Some  bales  of  dressed  hemp, 
in  seemingly  endless  variety  and  in  every  de-  of  excellent  quality,  were  exhibited,  and  one 
gree  of  excellence.  Oranges  and  lemons  from  of  them  from  Florida.  There  was  also  a  bale 
Florida,  surpassing  in  size  and  fiavor  those  of  of  dressed  jate,  to  all  appearance  as  good,  in 
tropical  climes;  canned  and  preserved  fruits,  every  particular,  as  that  imported  from  India, 
from  ThomasviOe,  Greorgia,  equal  in  color  and  Here  is  another  '*  potentiality."  At  present,  the 
faoltlesspess  to  those  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  greater  part  of  the  bagging  used  in  baling  cot- 
Jersey  ;  and  wine  from  Thomasville,  Georgia,  ton  and  for  other  purposes  is  of  foreign  growth 
from  Nashville,  Tennessee,  from  Fayetteville,  and  manufiftcture.  When  it  is  seen  that  as  good 
North  Carolina,  and  from  GreenviUe,  Soutiti  an  article  can  be  raised  and  made  at  home,  and 
Carolina,  which,  M  it  did  not  rival  the  vintages  at  far  less  cost,  the  industry  and  capital  will 
of  France,  Spain,  and  the  Rhine,  showed  that  not,  it  is  hoped,  be  wanting  to  utilize  this 
ere  long  wine-cultare  may  become  one  of  the  fiber.  It  is  claimed,  too,  for  jute,  that  when 
leading  industries  x>f  the  States  which  furnished  it  is  planted  round  a  cotton-field,  cotton  is  per- 
these  samples  of  their  present  skill.  Cotton,  fectly  protected  from  the  caterpillars.  It  is  sup- 
as  was  natural,  was  pre-eminent  in  this  display,  posed  that  the  peculiar  odor  of  the  juice  of  the 
Its  mt^esty  was  fully  recognized.  Georgia's  st^k  repels  them.  There  were  several  fine 
display  was  the  largest,  but  Alabama,  Arkan-  specimens  of  the  hair  of  the  Angora  goat  ex- 
saa,  Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Florida,  Ten*  hibited  by  R.  W.  Scott,  Frankfort^  Kentucky, 
nessee.  South  Carolina,  and  North  Carolina,  which  warrant  the  hope  that  this  will  soon 
were  admirably  represented.  The  contest  for  assume  an  important  place  among  American 
the  great  prize  of  $1,000  was  very  close.  It  fibers.  It  was  also  proved  that  the  successful 
was  hard  for  the  judges,  as  they  passed  from  culture  of  the  olive  on  a  large  scale  is  among  the 
the  examination  of  one  bale  to  another,  to  de-  not  remote  possibilities.  The  displav  of  small 
dde  which  excelled  in  fineness  and  length  of  grains,  fruits,  etc.,  was  very  full  and  gratify- 
staple,  or  in  unspotted,  creamy  purity.  As  ing.  iCansas  erected  a  trophy  in  the  form  of 
one  looked  on  this  aggregated  excellence  and  a  pagoda,  thirty  or  forty  feet  high  and  ten  or 
remembered  the  part  this  staple  product  now  twelve  feet  square  at  the  base,*  in  which  were 

plays,  and  may  yet  play  in  ministering  to  the  .  TheM  diiii«»«ioD.  w«r«  Bot  ..o«cdo«d  by  .ctoia  me... 

comfort  of  the  human  race,  obeisance  to  King  unmat 
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arranged,  with  admirable  taste  and  skill,  sam-  ridge,  of  Eentnckj,  and  GoTemor  Oolquitt*  d^ 

pies  of  the  prodacts  of  ber  fields,  gardens,  and  livered  eloquent  addresses,  well  worthy  of  the 

orchards.    The  gentlemen  who   planned,  and  large  and  appreciative  audience  and  of  the  oo- 

executed  this  attractive  feature  of  the  exhi-  casion.    The  following  are  the  closing  sentences 

bition,  at  considerable  cost  of  time  and  money,  of   Governor  Colquitt's   speech,   which  was 

were  universally  commended  for  their  public  loudly  applauded : 

spirit,  and  for  the  originality  of  the  design  of  q^j  m  is  the  knowlediw  wbioh  this  exposition  has 
their  display.  sent  broadcast  over  the  world  of  our  resources  and  ma- 
The  large  number  of  samples  of  cotton  raised  terial  possibilities,  it  is  outranked  by  the  glorious  re- 
in India,  Ceylon,  Bunnah,  China,  Java,  Siam,  sulje  which  have  been  secured  by  UueemonUia'  close 
l?<*i7nf  Anatl^aiia  an/l  •  tiiimKAii /Vf /%fKAi>/tAnn  and unToserved  communion  of  heaTts and minds.  The 
Egypt,  Australia,  and  a  number  of  other  conn-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  American  character  has  only  bright- 

tnes  m  the  i!<ast,  the  Indian  Uoean,  ana  the  ened  under  the  attrition  of  friendly  contact 

South  Pacific,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  were  Here  let  me  say,  in  the  solemnity  of  this  parting 

closely  examined,  and  attracted  much  interest,  hour,  that  we  cherish  the  belief  that  not  since  the 

chiefly  because  they  seemed  to  satisfy  the  cot-  ^yi^^^^'tT^^Si^®  P^Z!t^fi,?°l!HSSA3^'tJ 

♦^«  jLr.«,^^«  ^Ur.  ii^^^^^^A  4.K^,«  ♦!./♦  fk^  ^  «11  hearts,  has  fraternal  sympathy  so  abounded,  so 

ton-growers  who  inspected  them  that  the  su-  dif^jged  itself  among  our  ^^tdi  as  at  this  very  hour. 

Sremacy  of  the  cotton  raised  in  the  Southern  Here  we  came  togeuer  inspired  by  the  purest  motives 

tates  is  assured,  by  comparison  with  these  and  purposes.    Sot  one  oblique  or  unworthy  influence 

specimens.  actuated  us.    It  was  good,  and  good  in  all  things  that 

position  there  were  a  number  of  special  exnibi*  £et  the  verdict,  w^h  tens  of  thousands  of  admir- 

tions,  which  lasted  for  a  few  days,  and  created  ing  witnesses  have  pronounced  upon  the  wonderful 

considerable  interest:  on  the  25th  of  October,  oourwe  and  industry  of  the  guidinar  spirit  of  this 

cultural  wealth  of  the  South ;  on  November  i^ow,  before  I  shall  pronounce  the  word  that  shall 

lat,  an  exhibition  of  cattle  and  mules ;    on  still  for  ever  the  busy  and  ever-memorable  scene  that 

November  8th,  one  of  sheep  and  swine;  on  li«  before  our  eyes,  let  me,  in  behalf  of  every  patriot 

November  16th,  a  bench-show  of  dogs:   on  ^^t^^S^^^^^i**®  ^Sgt?'*!^^.,?'* '^♦^P^ 

S-          y     ooj        u    ™r      \V           j»  »  ^  pie,  beseech  that  each  contributor  to  this  great  display 

November  22d,  a  show  of  poultry ;  and  on  No-  ^^  give  a  solemn  pledge  that  he  wiU  l5  true  to  the 

vember  29th,  a  display  of  dairy  products.  kindly  Impulses  bom  of  this  exposition,  and  that  he 

The  opportunity  afforded  by  the  large  con-  will  promote  and  defend  a  union  of  hearts  of  the  North 

course  of  people  at  the  exposition  was  used  to  •^^  Tl^"^^  ""^ ^!  ^  ""**  ^?  ^7 *•  ^•S^ST" 

i./vM  ^«,A.ii  S,^^^T.*ir^w*^  #II»  ..v.^/i{»i  »n».«^^.  enant  the  officen  of  this  exposition  do  most  heartily 

hold  several  conventions  for  special  purposes,  ^^^^  ^^  ^y  ^  ^y,^  peopirsay.  Amen ! 

the  largest  and  most  important  of  wnicn  was  And  now,  in  the  joy  of  the  tnumphant  oondunon 

the  Convention  of  Planters,  held  in  Novem-  of  our  labore— in  the  full  hooe  and  oonfldenoe  of  the 

ber,  which  was  largely  attended  by  represent-  grand  results  yet  to  be  reaU»d—I  jive  the  signal  which 

ative  men  from  every  State.    There  were  also  g^t^^S^J^d              tntem*tional  Cotton 

several  meetings  of  manufacturers,  merchants,  -'^'^^P^'^ 

etc.,  and  a  National  Association  of  Exhibitors  When  Governor  Colquitt  finished  his  speech, 

was  formed,  which  met  frequently  while  the  he  immediately  touched  the  electric  spring  nn- 

exposition  was  open.  der  his  hand,  the  great  beU  outside  struck  three 

The  Legislatures  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  loud  strokes  as  the  closing  signal,  and  when 

and  South  Carolina  came  in  a  body  to  visit  the  the  long-metre  doxology  had  been  sung  by  a 

exposition ;  a  number  of  Governors  of  States,  trained  chorus  of  a  hundred  voices,  at  8.80 

several  United  States  Senators,  and  members  p.  m.,  the  exposition  dosed,  after  nearly  three 

of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  all  parts  months'  successful  existence.    When  the  short- 

of  the  Union,  came  to  see  the  '*  World's  Fair,"  ness  of  the  time  between  the  inception  and  the 

and  met  there  thousands  of  earnest,  enterpris-  completion  of  the  enterprise,  the  total  inex- 

ing  men,  representing  every  industry  and  e veir  perience  of  the  managers,  an  i*  the  many  oiroum- 

section,  come  together  to  see  and  be  informed,  stances  of  discouragement  which  surrounded  it 

Several  of  these  meetings  were  of  very  great  are  considered,  an  exhibition  in  a  town  of  lees 

value,  and,  in  the  course  of  their  discussions,  than  50,000  inhabitants,  which  receives  the 

elicited  the  rich  results  of  advanced  thought  in  co-operation  of  upward  of  1,800  exhibitors, 

their  several  specialties.  and  attracts  286,895  visitors,  may  be  justly 

Tha  OloM  of  ths  Esepoiition, — The  exposition  considered  a  success.    But  it  had  a  significance 

dosed  with  appropriate  and  impressive  formal-  apart  from  and  higher  than  that  which  bdonged 

itiea  on  December  3 1st,  in  conformity  with  the  to  its  exhibits  of  agricultural  machinery  and 

arrangement  made  by  the  managers.    The  offi-  products  of  mine,  field,  and  forest,  great  as  is 

dais,  with  Governor  Colquitt  at  their  head,  the  the  stimulus  to  improvement  which  these  have 

chief  ofiicers  of  the  State  government,  and  a  given  the  entire  people  from  the  Potomac  to 

large  number  of  distinguished  guests,  exhibit-  the  Rio  Grande,  and  from  the  blue^grass  r^on 

ors,  and  visitors,  filled  the  Judges'  Hall  at  the  of  Kentucky  to  the  piney  woods  of  the  Gn^f 

appointed  hour.    After  prayer  by  Bishop  H.  coast.    It  has  two  results  of  transcending  im- 

W.  Warren,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  portance,  which  in  the  near  future  will  have  a 

Mr.  KimbaJl,  Colonel  William  C.  P.  Breckin-  beneficent  infiuence  on  ail  the  States  of  the 
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UnioD,  namely,  first,  it  has  proved  to  ocular  the  ohamber,wbich  retina  is  a  screen  formed  by 
demonstration  the  immense  and  varied  nnde-  the  outspread  fibers  of  the  nerve  that  comes  in 
veloped  resources  of  theSoath ;  and  second,  by  from  the  brain.  Bat  while  there  is  here  a  dis- 
tbe  mterohan^e  of  ideas,  opinions,  and  courte-  tmct  analogy  between  the  eye  and  the  camera 
sies  between  mtelligent  and  reflecting  men  of  obicura,  there  are  dififerences  which  are  curi- 
both  sections  which  it  afforded,  the  men  of  the  ons  and  important.  In  the  photographer^s  in- 
North  and  of  the  Sonth  have  learned  to  esteem  stroment  the  rays  are  brought  together  on  a 
each  other  more,  to  see  the  fallacy  of  the  de-  flat  surface,  and  no  combination  of  lenses  has 
preciative  representations  by  unscrupulous  pol-  yet  been  contrived  to  overcome  completely  the 
iticiaos  on  both  sides,  by  which  they  were  disadvantage  of  sharply  defined  details  in  the^ 
respectively  misled  and  estranged,  and  by  dis-  center,  shading  off  into  indistinctness  about 
sipating  the  prejudices  which  made  Georgia  a  the  edges  of  the  picture.  The  maximum  angle 
terra  incognita  to  the  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  subtended  by  the  field  witliin  which  a  tolera- 
and  Maine  a  remote  foreign  country  to  the  bly  clear  image  can  be  obtained  is  forty-four 
oitixen  of  Georgia,  to  promote  social  and  com--  degrees,  while  in  the  eye,  owing  to  the  concave 
merdal  intercourse  between  them,  and  finally  surface  on  which  the  rays  are  received,  a  field 
exert  a  good  influence  in  shaping  the  policy  of  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  degrees  is  obtained, 
the  Federal  Government  The  vision  is  not  shaip  over  all  this  area,  owing 
The  financial  result  of  the  enterprise  may  to  tlie  constitution  ana  distribution  of  the  nerve- 
be  stated  in  ronna  numbers  as  follows :  fibers  of  the  retina.  In  fact,  the  area  of  clearest 

Obitorimiidiogt^ete. $i«o.ooo  «gl»t  is  very  restricted,  but  the  relativelpr  large 

KooBiag  expenaea 100,000  surrounding  surface  of  inferior  senfitiveness 

ly,!^  fMQLOOO  8CJ*ves  the  purpose  of  giving  notice  of  the  pree- 

8nUcripiioMV///////////////////////////i'i»i666  ence  of  objects  in  a  wide  field  of  vinon,  and 

aSSf  tSlSS"***'***' *** ^000  {gliding  the  eye  to  a  closer  scrutiny  of  them  by 

^* J_: 980,000  means  of  its  wonderful  facility  of  movement 

•      .. The  optic  nerve,  which  enters  the  back  of  ^e 

l4»Tinff  for  distribution  to  itockhoiden $20,000  ^y^  ^.^^  ^^^  ^^^ain  and  constitutes  the  channel 

When  all  the  accounts  are  paid,  it  is  not  im-  of  visual  impressions,  is  a  white  cord  nearly 

probable  that  this  apparent  surplus  will  be  one  sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  is  com- 

redooed  to  zero.    As  none  of  the  stockholders  posed  of  fine  threads,  at  least  250,000  in  num- 

expected  any  return  when  they  subscribed,  and  ber.    These  spread  out  to  form  the  retina, 

as  they  contributed  with  a  view  only  to  pro-  which  is  rather  a  mosaic  pavement  than  a  true 

mote  Uie  success  of  a  ^*  World's  Fair ''  at  the  net-work.     The  ends  of  some  of  the  threads 

South,  the  number  of  dollars  to  be  returned  to  turn  back  upon  themselves  and  form  relatively 

them  ia  not  a  matter  of  any  moment  thick  cones  of  nerve-matter,  while  others  ter-' 

The  baildings  have  been  purchased  for  $25,-  minate  abruptly  in  rod-like  ends.  These  are 
000  by  a  stock  company,  who  have  also  bought  distributed  somewhat  irregularly,  being  dose- 
the  land  from  the  city  of  Atlanta  for  $15,(^00,  set  only  at  one  central  point  directly  back  of 
with  a  view  to  establish  immediately  a  cotton-  the  pupiL  This  is  the  one  spot  of  supreme  sen- 
mill  with  not  less  than  ten  thousand  spindles,  sibUity,  and,  being  slightly  depress^ed,  is  called 
with  capacity  of  increaae  to  twenty  thousand,  the^ea  etntralia^  or  central  pit  of  the  retina, 
and  with  looms. sufficient  to  weave  the  yarn  It  is  constituted  entirely  of  the  cone-like  ter- 
from  all  the  spin^Iles  employed.  The  name  of  minations  of  the  nerve-threads,  relatively  small 
the  factory  is  to  be  the  ^*  Exposition  Cotton  in  size  and  closely  packed  together,  while 
Mills.**  around  it  is  a  less  compact  arrangement  of  the 

ETE-SIGHT,  ITS  Dbfeots  and  Tbbatmsmt.  cone-like  and  rod-like  terminations.  Hence  the 
In  no  branch  of  practical  science  has  there  visual  picture  is  defined  with  consummate  clear- 
been  greater  advance  in  recent  years  than  in  ness  only  at  this  point,  and  presents  a  depart- 
that  which  pertains  to  the  structure  and  func-  ure  from  the  camera  in  the  shape  of  an  intensi- 
tions  of  the  human  eye.  Perhaps  the  most  fication  of  its  chief  defect,  whicn  in  the  eye  thus 
important  conclusions  lately  reached  are  those  becomes  a  part  of  its  exquisite  perfection,  for 
which  have  definitely  determined  the  method  the  large  area  upon  which  the  lignt  falls  affords 
by  which  the  vision  is  adapted  to  near  and  a  wide  field  of  impression  sufficiently  sensitive 
remote  objects,  and  have  ascertained  the  best  to  give  notice  of  the  presence  of  the  objects 
means  of  preserving  this  power  and  of  rectify-  which  are  reflected  upon  it,  while  the  fine 
ing  its  deficiencies.  The  similitude  of  the  eye  mechanism  by  which  the  eye  is  moved  with  a 
to  the  camera  of  the  photographer  is  quite  &-  facility,  quickness,  and  accuracy  that  are  mar- 
niiliar.  It  is  well  known  that  the  rays  of  light  velous,  brings  the  slight  area  of  perfect  vision 
proceeding  from  extemid  objects  enter  the  to  bear  upon  the  particular  object  to  be  scruti- 
eye  through  the  cornea  or  projecting  homy  nized  or  the  different  parts  of  that  which  ia 
substance  m  front,  pass  through  the  pupil,  or  merely  looked  at.  Therefore,  we  have  practi- 
opening  in  the  iris,  into  the  dark  chamoer  of  cally  combined  perfect  distinctness  of  tne  vis- 
the  eyeball,  and  are  there  brought  together  by  ual  picture  and  a  wide  field  for  its  reception, 
means  of  a  lens  so  as  to  form  an  inverted  pict-  Tht  camera  fixes  its  glance  upon  a  narrow  field^ 
ore  of  the  object  on  the  retina  at  the  back  of  and  forms  a  picture  with  a  clear  center  ana 
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obscure  or  blarred  oatskirts.  The  eye  sweeps  on  the  retina.  Connected  witli  these  ekstio 
its  glance  over  a  wide  range,  and  forms  clear  bands  is  a  series  of  muscular  fibers  acting 
pictures  of  every  part  of  the  field  in  such  rapid  antagonistically  to  their  elasticity ;  that  is, 
succession  as  to  receive  the  impression  as  a  when  the  muscles  contract,  the  bands  relax  and 
whole.  This  effect  is.  no  doubt,  promoted  by  allow  the  lens  to  bulge  to  a  greater  convexity, 
the  curious  anomaly  that,  while  the  vibrations  it  having  a  natural  tendency  to  do  so  when  not 
of  light  pass  through  a  distance  of  200,000  miles  stretched  out.  When  the  muscular  fibers  are 
in  a  second,  the  nerve-influence  passes  firom  the  brought  into  action  so  as  to  increase  the  con- 
eye  to  the  brain  at  the  comparatively  slugg^  vexity  of  the  lens,  the  vision  is  adapted  to  near 
rate  of  only  two  hundred  feet  in  a  second.  objects ;  and  it  is  the  constant  play  of  the  elas- 
But  the  most  important  difference  between  tic  bands  and  muscular  fibers,  together  with 
the  eye  and  the  camera,  and  one  that  has  only  the  ready  movement  of  the  eye,  that  adapts  the 
recently  been  fully  understood,  is  to  be  found  sight  to  objects  at  all  ranges  of  distance  and  di- 
in  the  means  employed  for  adjusting  the  instru-  recti  on.  The  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
ment  to  the  reception  of  light  from  near  and  iris,  »o  as  to  admit  more  or  less  light  at  once, 
remote  objects.  The  lenses  of  the  camera  have  add  effectiveness  to  the  marvelous  contrivance 
each  a  constant  focal  length ;  that  is,  they  bring  by  which  the  impressions  of  the  external  world 
parallel  rays  together  at  a  certain  distance  from  are  conveyed  to  the  brain.  It  is  manifest  that 
their  own  plane.  If  the  rays  are  divergent  the  eye  must  be  in  constant  action  during  the 
when  received,  apart  of  the  power  of  the  lens  hours  of  wakefulness,  and  that  its  deBoate 
is  used  up  in  bringing  them  parallel,  and  it  mechanism  is  subjected  to  a  strain  from  which 
must  be  farther  from  the  screen,  in  order  to  the  only  absolute  rest  is  sleep  or  complete 
concentrate  the  image  distinctly  upon  it.    So,  darkness. 

if  they  are  partly  converged  already,  the  lens  These  conclusions  regarding  the  method  by 
must  be  nearer  the  screen.  Hence,  by  moving  which  the  power  of  vision  is  adjusted  to  vari- 
the  lens  forward  or  back,  the  adjustment  to  ous  distances  have  been  thoroughly  established 
near  or  distant  objects  is  made.  It  was  former-  by  the  inyestigations  of  Sanson,  Langenbeck, 
ly  snpposed  that  the  eye  had  some  such  power  Cramer,  and  Helmholtz,  and  are  adopted  by  R. 
of  elongating  and  compressing  itself  along  the  Brudenell  Carter,  one  of  the  latest  authorities 
axis  of  vision,  but  this  has  been  entirely  dis-  on  eye-sight.  Professor  Helmholtz  has  con- 
proved.  Its  mode  of  adjustment  is  entirely  trived  an  instrument  for  observing  and  measnr- 
different.  The  eyeball  is  a  sphere  kept  in  ing  tibe  various  curvatures  of  the  crystalline 
shape  by  the  fluids  contained  within  its  strong  lens,  which  is  turned  to  practical  aoconnt  in 
walls.  These  fluids  serve  a  further  purpose,  producing  optical  compensations  for  defective 
not  completely  imderstood,  in  connection  with  sight.  This  perfected  knowledge  of  the  stmot- 
the  lens,  in  refracting  the  rays  of  light,  but  the  nre  of  the  eye  has  in  fact  had  an  important 
lens  alone  contains  the  power  of  adjustment  effect  upon  the  treatment  of  defective  vision, 
to  distances.  It  is  well  established  that  there  The  crystalline  lens  is  constructed  out  of  a 
is  a  constant  acUustment  of  the  power  of  vision  series  of  flattened  fibers  of  albuminous  sob- 
to  the  distance  of  objects.  When  the  sight  is  stance,  grouped  in  symmetrical  loops  around 
fixed  upon  near  objects,  distant  ones  in  the  six  separate  axes,  and  connected  together  at 
same  direction  can  not  be  distinctly  seen,  and  their  edges  by  interlocking  teeth.  The  trans- 
vics  ^ena.  Donders,  the  Dutch  physiologist,  parent  mass  is  soft  and  pliable  in  youth,  but  it 
furnishes  a  simple  but  effective  illustration  of  gradually  grows  denser  with  advancing  years, 
this  peculiarity  of  eye-sight.  If  a  net  is  held  This  interferes  with  the  facility  with  which  it 
between  the  eyes  and  a  printed  page,  the  at-  can  be  adapted  to  near  vision,  and  is  the  canse 
tention  may  be  fixed  on  either  the  net  or  the  of  failing  eye-sight.  In  early  life  the  lens  can 
page,  and  either  can  be  distinctly  seen,  but  not  be  curved  easily  so  as  to  bring  objects  not 
both  at  once.  The  attention  may  be  rapidly  more  than  four  and  a  half  inches  from  the  eye 
transferred  from  one  to  the  other,  and  the  proc-  clearly  into  view,  but  at  the  age  of  forty  it 
ess  of  adjustment  will  follow  it.  The  change  can  not  form  a  clear  picture  of  objects  nearer 
which  takes  place  is  wholly  in  the  form  of  the  than  nine  inches.  At  fifty  the  point  of  nearest 
crystalline  lens,  not  in  its  position  or  the  shape  sight  is  removed  to  thirteen  inches,  at  sixty  to 
of  the  eye.  Tliis  lens  is  suspended  back  of  the  twenty-six  inches,  and  usually  at  seventy  all 
iris  and  between  the  aqueous  and  vitreous  hu-  power  of  accommodation  is  practically  gone, 
mors.  It  is  contained  in  a  sort  of  sheath  or  The  lens  retains  the  uniform  contour  adapted 
shell  of  a  slightly  homy  texture,  which  is  set  to  distant  objects,  while  it  transmits  the  ngbt 
in  a  circular  rira.  This  rim  is  stretched  out  with  a  somewhat  impaired  degree  of  perfeo- 
in  all  directions  and  held  firmly  in  place  by  tion.  The  remedy  for  this  is  to  supply  the 
seventy  radiating  elastic  bands.  These  bands  needed  power  of  refraction  by  artificial  lenses 
are  about  one  fifth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  placed  oefore  the  eye.  By  this  means  the 
are  attached  at  their  extremities  to  the  outer  power  of  clear  vision  for  a  certain  fixed  but 
ooat  of  the  eye.  They  stretch  the  lens  to  its  convenient  minimum  of  distance  is  completely 
fullest  circumference,  maintaining  a  certain  fiat-  restored.  The  artiflcial  lenses  should  vary  in 
nesB  which  adapts  it  to  the  light  from  distant  convexity  according  to  the  needs  of  the  eye. 
objects,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  a  perfect  focus  Mr.  Brudenell  Carter  dwells  with  condderabia 
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empbaffls  in  Lis  recent  work  on  ^^  Eye-sight,  or  it  may  be  accelerated,  and  very  often  near- 
Good  and  Bad,*'  on  the  iDcxpediency  of  post-  sigbtedness  originates  in  later  life.  It  is  most 
poning  the  use  of  artificial  aids  when  they  are  prevalent  where  civilization  is  farthest  ad- 
needed.  The  failing  of  sight  for  near  objects  vanced,  is  more  common  in  old  than  in  new 
is  the  rtoult  of  a  loss  of  a^instability  in  the  commnnitles,  in  cities  than  in  the  country, 
crystalline  lens  which  can  never  be  regained,  among  brain-workers  and  cultivated  people 
and  the  loss  wiU  be  accelerated  by  overstrain-  than  among  laborers  and  the  illiterate.  There 
ing  the  eye.  Spectacles  should  be  resorted  to  is  a  general  agreement  among  authorities  that 
as  soon  as  they  are  needed,  and  should  be  a  great  development  or  increase  of  it  takes 
always  carefully  adjusted  to  the  actual  need,  place  duringsciiool-life,  and  the  result  is  laiigely 
Mr.  Carter  says :  '*  It  can  not  be  too  generally  due  to  preventable  causes.  "There  is  no  longer 
understood  that  spectacles,  instead  of  being  a  any  room  for  doubt,"  says  Mr.  Brudenell  Gar- 
nnisance  or  an  incumbrance,  or  an  evidence  of  ter,  "  that  badly-lighted  and  badly- fitted  schools 
bad  sight,  are  to  the  far-sighted  a  luxury  be-  form  a  great  machinery  for  the  development 
vond  description,  clearing  outlines  which  were  of  myopia,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  ma^ 
beginning  to  be  shadowy,  brightening  colors  chinery,  where,  as  in  Germany,  it  has  for  a 
which  were  beginning  to  fade,  iutensifying  the  long  time  been  in  unchecked  operation,  may 
light  reflected  from  objects  by  permitting  them  have  an  important  influence  upon  the  form  of. 
to  be  brought  closer  to  the  eyes,  and  instantly  the  eyeball,  which  will  be  inherited  by  large 
reetoring  near  vision  to  a  point  from  which,  numbers  of  the  population.'*  Dr.  Harlan  de- 
fer ten  or  a  dozen  years  previously,  it  had  been  clares  that  *4t  has  been  positively  established 
slowly  and  imperceptibly,  but  steadily,  de-  by  carefal  and  extensive  statistics  that  short 
dining.  This  return  to  juvenility  of  sight  is  sight  is  more  frequently,  if  not  almost  exdn- 
one  of  ihe  most  agreeable  experiences  of  mid-  sively,  developed  during  school  -  life."  Dr. 
die  age ;  and  the  proper  principle,  therefore,  is  Cohn,  of  Breslau,  reported,  as  the  result  of 
to  recognize  loss  of  near  sight  early,  and  to  an  examination  of  10,000  school-children,  that 
give  optical  help  liberally,  usually  commencing  1,000  of  them  were  near-sighted,  and  he  found 
with  lenses  of  +  1*25  or  4- 1*50,  so  as  to  render  that  the  defect  increased  numerically  as  the 
the  muscles  of  accommodation  not  only  able  to  pupil  advanced  through  the  different  grades 
perform  their  tasks,  but  able  to  perform  them  of  the  schools.  He  found  6*7  per  cent  of  my- 
earily.  When,  as  will  hapnen  after  a  while  in  opia  in  the  elementary,  10*8  in  the  interme- 
consequence  of  the  steady  aecline  of  aocommo-  diate,  19*7  in  the  high  schools,  and  26*2  in 
dation,  yet  more  power  is  required,  the  glasses  the  gymnasia.  Similar  investigations  with  like 
may  be  strengthened  by  from  half  a  dioptric  to  results  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Erismann,  in 
a  dioptric  at  a  time,  and  the  stronger  glasses  Russia,  and  by  Drs.  Agnew,  Loring,  and  Lundy, 
should  at  first  be  taken  into  use  by  artificial  in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Lnndy,  of  Detroit, 
light;  the  original  pair,  as  long  as  they  are  found  an  increase  of  near-sightedness  in  a 
tuund  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  being  still  twelve  years'  course  at  school  from  0  at  the 
worn  in  the  day-time."  Mr.  Garter  and  Dr.  beginning  to  12  per  cent  in  the  highest  grade, 
Harlan  both  strongly  recommend,  whether  for  a  progressive  development  of  1  per  cent  a  year, 
the  failure  of  near  vision  or  for  near-sighted-  Imperfect  light,  impure  air,  bad  construction 
ness,  the  use  of  spectacles  in  preference  to  eye-  ana  arrangement  of  desks  and  seats,  and  badly- 
glaases,  which  are  less  perfectly  a^asted  before  printed  books,  are  among  the  causes  assigned, 
the  eyea  and  less  steadily  held  in  place.  Dr.  Donders,  of  Utrecht,  declares  that  '*  the 
Short  sight  is  a  defect  of  vision  which  arises  foundation  of  near-sightedness  is  mainly  lud 
from  no  natural  or  progressive  modification  of  in  schools,  where,  by  imperfect  light,  the  pu- 
the  organism  of  the  eye,  but  it  is  often  aggra-  pils  read  bad  print  or  write  witii  pale  ink." 
vated  and  indeed  produced  by  the  bad  condi-  Another  cause  of  inpury  to  the  eyes,  as  well  as 
tions  under  which  the  eyes  are  used.  The  or-  the  general  health,  is  the  admission  to  schools, 
ganic  cause  of  myopia  is  a  too  great  depth  of  and  too  close  confinement  there,  of  children  at 
the  eyeball,  which  causes  the  sharp  image  of  a  too  early  age. 

an  object  to-be  formed  in  front  of  the  retina  There  is  a  form  of  imperfect  vision  known 

instead  of  directly  upon  it.    Eyes  that  are  sub-  as  astigmatism,  which  is  caused  by  a  more  or 

ject  to  this  defect  have  a  very  shiu'p  vision  for  less  irregular  curvature  of  the  front  part  of  the 

objects  held  quite  close  to  them,  but  at  a  little  eye.    When  it  exists  to  any  marked  degree, 

distance  the  outlines  become  blurred  and  the  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  can  not  be  dis- 

details  indistinct.     The  remedy  is  spectacles  tinguished  with  equal  clearness.    It  is  in  some 

with  concave  glasses,  which  should  be  adopted  measure  corrected  by  the  use  of  glasses  with  a 

promptly  when  the  need  is  discovered,  because  cylindrical  instead  of  a  spherical  curvature.    A 

by  constant  straining  of  the  eye  its  defect  wUl  structural  defect  of  the  eye,  in  the  treatment 

become  ag^avated,  even  if  an  actually  diseased  of  which  great  progress  has  been  made,  is  that 

condition  is  not  induced.    The  organic  pecul-  known  as  cataract,  in  which  tlie  crystalline 

iarity  which  is  the  cause  of  near-sightedness  is  lens  condenses  and  thickens  until  it  becomes 

often  inherited,  and  some  children  are  myopic  impermeable  by  light.    It  is  now  very  effectu- 

at  birth,  but  in  general  it  is  only  the  tendency  ally  treated  by  the  complete  removal  of  the 

that  is  congenita.   This  may  be  held  in  check,  lens,  the   place  of  which  is  supplied  by  a 
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properly  adjusted  lens  of  glass  in  front  of  the  with  opaque  pigment  In  the  first  weeks  of 
eye.  This,  of  course,  is  absolutely  without  the  life,  moreover,  infants  are  unable  to  shelter 
power  of  accommodation,  and  different  glasses  themselves  from  dazzling  light  by  changing 
nave  to  be  used  for  seeing  at  different  dis-  the  position  of  the  head.^'  Protection  from 
tanoes.  Professor  Helmholtz  adopts  the  con-  too  strong  light  and  from  sudden  or  violent 
elusion  that  the  perfection  of  the  eye  depends  changes  either  of  light  or  temperature,  proper 
not  upon  the  excellence  of  its  construction  as  attention  to  cleanliness  and  ventilation,  and 
an  optical  instrument,  but  upon  the  manner  in  the  intelligent  treatment  of  purulent  ophthal- 
which  it  is  used.  The  chromatic  aberration  mia  when  it  shows  itself,  would  in  his  opinion 
of  its  humors,  the  astigmatism  of  its  irregular  prevent  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cttses  of 
contours,  the  blind-gaps  of  its  nerve-screen,  blindness  generally  believed  to  be  congenital, 
the  imperfect  transparency  of  its  refractive  Artificial  illumination  is  more  trying  to  the 
media,  the  interposition  of  blood-vessels  in  eyes  than  daylight,  but,  when  its  use  is  neces- 
front  of  the  retinal  membrane,  the  narrow  limi-  sary,  the  risk  of  injury  may  be  reduced  to  a 
tation  of  the  area  of  sharp  definition,  and  the  minimum.  There  is  little  choice  between  oil- 
prevalent  blurring  of  the  lateral  parts  of  the  and  gas-light  of  a  similar  illuminating  power, 
field,  are  all  conditions  that  must  be  classed  as  Mr.  Garter  remarks,  **The  best  illumination 
optical  imperfections.  Yet  every  one  of  these  for  all  purposes  of  close  work  is  that  of  a 
imperfections  is  so  counteracted  and  neutral-  Silber  Argand  burner,  it  matters  not  whether 
ized  in  the  use  of  the  organ  under  the  plan  of  for  gas  or  oil,  placed  to  the  left  front  of  the 
the  employment  of  two  eyes,  and  under  the  worker,  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  eyes, 
expedient  of  the  rapid  transference  of  the  at-  fitted  with  a  shade  to  reflect  light  upon  the 
tention  to  different  parts  of  the  image,  that  it  table  and  to  intercept  it  above,  and  ^ith  the 
is  actually  unrecognized  as  a  defect,  and  undis-  addition  of  an  alum  screen  when  the  heat 
covered  until  the  most  refined  powers  of  sci en-  is  objectionable."  When  several  lights  are 
tific  investigation  have  been  brought  to  bear  used,  they  should  be  grouped  together,  as  all 
for  its  detection.  cross-lights  are  distressing  to  the  eye.  Mr. 
There  are  many  injuries  to  which  the  eye  is  Garter  recommends  that  the  least  exacting 
subject,  and  many  conditions  having  an  impor-  kind  of  work  should  be  done  in  the  evening  of 
tant  bearing  on  the  preservation  of  good  eye-  at  night;  and,  for  literary  men,  reading  and 
sight,  besides  those  mentioned  in  connection  study  by  day  and  writing  at  night  is  the  best 
with  structural  or  induced  defects  of  form.  It  arrangement.  Reading  in  cars  or  other  mov- 
is  Mr.  Garter's  belief  that  a  very  large  propor-  ing  conveyances,  and  the  close  use  of  the  eyes 
tion  of  what  is  generally  regarded  as  congeni-  by  dim  or  unsteady  light,  are  universally  coii- 
tal  blindness  is  really  caused  after  birth  by  demned.  Smoke  is  injurious  to  the  eyes  and 
ignorant  or  careless  treatment  He  puts  the  eyelids,  but  aside  from  its  external  irritating 
proportion  as  high  as  ninety-nine  cases  in  one  effect,  Mr.  Garter  does  not  agree  with  some 
handred.  The  eyes  of  new-bom  infants  are  older  writers  in  the  opinion  that  tobacco- 
doubtless  extremely  sensitive  to  the  effects  of  smoking  produces  any  material  injury  to  the 
light  and  temperature,  and  •  are  imperfectly  eyes  or  optic  nerves.  According  to  the  same 
shielded  by  nature.  ^*  From  the  imperfect  de-  authority,  colored  glasses  should  not  be  used 
velopment  of  the  bones  of  the  infant  skull,"  except  under  competent  surgical  advice.  But 
says  Mr.  Garter,  "the  eyes  are  placed,  so  to  where  protection  is  desdred  for  healthy  eyes 
speak,  on  the  surftice,  instead  of  being  in  hoi-  from  the  glare  of  a  strong  light,  or  from  refleo- 
lows;  the  eyebrows  and  eyelashes  are  short,  tion  on  snow  or  water,  pale  cobalt-bine  or 
thin,  and  pale;  the  eyelids  are  almost  trans-  neutral  gray  is  to  be  preferred  to  green  or 
parent,  and  the  irides  are  imperfectly  furnished  very  dark  glasses. 
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FALKLAND  ISLANDS.  These  islands  tance.  No  other  English  colony  has  relatively 
form  a  group  in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  made  such  progress  during  the  last  ten  years, 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  northeast  of  The  population  has  doubled  and  the  produo- 
Tierra  del  Fuego.  The  number  of  islands  is  tion  has  quadrupled.  According  to  the  state- 
about  two  hundred,  but  only  two  of  them  are  ments  of  the  English  colonial  office,  the  imports, 
of  any  considerable  size.  Their  whole  super-  which  in  1667  amounted  to  £20,590,  had  in 
ficies  is  reckoned  at  6,000,000  acres.  A  few  1878  increased  to  £35,040.  The  exports, 
years  ago  penguins  and  sea-lions  chiefly  occu-  amounting  in  1867to£15,46t),  had  increased  in 
pied  their  shores;  but  of  late  the  English  1878  to  £55,470.  The  population  in  1867  was 
Government  has  encouraged  emigration  to  705,  and  in  1878  it  had  increased  to  1,894. 
them,  and  now  numberless  sheep  fatten  on  The  value  of  the  exports  relatively  to  the  num- 
their  grass.  These  yield  to  their  owners  such  ber  of  the  inhabitants  is  £40  to  each ;  while  in 
an  abundanr*e  of  wool  that  it  has  become  an  Australia  it  is  £19  to  ench,  and  in  the  United 
article  of  exportation  growing  yearly  in  impor-  States  it  is  £4.    The  balance  of  trade  in  favof 
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of  the  eolonj  is  equivalent  to  £15  for  each  io-  of  fertilizers  Ih  rapidly  increasing  toward  the 

habitant.  Mississippi  Valley,  and  through  Michigan,  In- 

FERTILIZERS.    The  system  of  agricoltore  diana,  and  Kentucky.    The  consumption  in 

which  consists  in  removing  crops  without  re-  the  Atlantic  and  Middle  States  is  estimated  at 

storing  tlie  plant-food  they  take  from  the  soil,  not  less  than  500,000  tons,  or  about  $20,000,000 

and  which  Liebig  aptly  called  liauhbau  (rob-  worth.    Thousands  of  farmers,  therefore,  must 

bery-cnlture),  hss  already  red  need  the  soil  of  be  using  fertilizers  successfully,  else  why  this 

our  older  States  to  the  condition  where  it  must  constantly  increasing  consumption? 

be  fertilized  or  abandoned ;  where  not  only  the  The  term  commercial  fertilizers  properly  ap- 

most  earful  tiUsge,  and  husbanding  of  the  plies  **  to  those  articles  occurring  as  natural  de- 

manurial  resources  of  tlie  farm,  but  also  the  im-  posits,  like  guano  and  Chili  saltpeter ;  or  ma- 

portation  of  j>lant-food  from  outside,  are  req-  nipulated  in  some  way,  like  dried  blood  and 

uisite  to  the  restoration  of  fertility.    Guano,  fish-scrap ;  or  regularly  manufactured,  like  su- 

phosphates,  potash  salts,  and  the  like,  have  perphosphates  and  potash  salts,  which  are  pow- 

become  with  us,  as  in  Europe,  indispensable  to  erful  fertilizers,  are  expensive  in  comparison 

successful  agriculture.  with  farm  manure,  ana  are  regularly  quoted 

Every  one  of  the  Atlantic,  and  many  of  the  in  our  market  reports." 

inddle  States,  employ  large  quantities  of  com-  The  history  of  the  trade  in  commercial  fer- 

mercial  fertilizers.    Their  use  is  extending  to  tilizers  dates  back  not  more  than  about  forty 

the  prairies  of  Indiana  and  Illinois;  and  even  years.    The  value  of  bone,  fish,  and  even  of 

in  Aansas  experiments  are  being  made  with  superphosphate  of  lime,  however,  was  recog- 

tbem  on  soil  stated  to  be  *^  worn  out  with  nized  long  ago  in  farm  practice.    '*  The  first 

long  cropping."    Single  towns  in  Connecticut  settlers  in  this  country  learned  of  the  aborigi- 

are  said  to  expend  $20,000  per  annum  in  arti-  nes  on  the  coast  that  a  fish,  planted  in  each 

fidal  manures,  and  the  State  of  Georgia  im-  hill  of  maize,  greatly  increased  the  crop ;  bones 

ports  annually  some  $5,000,000  worth  of  plant-  were  used  as  manure  in  England,  to  some  ex* 

food,  in  the  form  of  phosphates,  guano,  potash  tenL  early  in  this  century,  and  superphosphate 

salts,  and  the  like,  to  restore  fertility  to  her  soils,  of  lime  was  made  and  applied  by  Sir  James 

The  amounts  of  these  materials  sent  out  from  Mnrray,  in  England,  as  early  as  1817." 
the  central  markets  in  the  spring  of  1881  were  In  1840  the  first  cargo  of  Peruvian  gnano 
so  great  as  to  make,  in  some  places,  a  railroad  was 'shipped  to  Europe.  This  date  may  be  said 
blockade.  The  Commissioner  of  Immigration  to  mark  the  be^ning  of  the  use  of  commer- 
of  G^rgia  says :  ^*  It  is  frequently  stated  that  dal  fertilizers  m  agriculture.  In  the  same 
the  immense  increase  of  the  cotton-crop  since  year  appeared  liebig^s  ^^  Chemistry,  in  its  Ap- 
the  war  over  that  prior  to  1860  is  due  to  plications  to  Phyf^iology  and  Agriculture," 
emancipation  only.  A  most  important  factor  which  book,  with  his  other  contributions  to 
in  bringing  this  about  has  been  the  very  gen-  the  subject,  made  the  beginning  of  that  move- 
era!  use  of  commercial  fertilizers."  The  rapid  ment  whion  has  created  a  science  of  sgricult- 
improvement  of  Southern  agriculture  has  been  ure,  and  has  enabled  the  art  of  agriculture  to 
maide  praoticable  by  various  material  agencies,  meet  the  demands  of  modern  life, 
of  which  this  is  one  of  the  chief.  Not  freedom  It  is  a  not  uninteresting  coincidence  that 
alone,  but  freedom  and  superphosphates,  are  two  movements  of  such  moment  for  agricult- 
giving  us  the  **  New  South."  nre,  artificial  supply  of  plant-food  to  soils  and 

How  important  a  factor  of  the  agricultural  the  rational  application  of  science  to  their  cult* 

progress  of  the  country  commercial  fertilizers  ure,  should  have  received  their  first  great  im- 

nave  become  is  illustrated  by  the  following  petus  at  the  same  time.    The  ingredients  to 

figures,  partly  official  and  partly  general  esti-  which  the  efficacy  of  the  more  common  oom- 

matea,  but  doubtless  reasonably  correct :  mercial  fertilizers  is  mainly  due  are  three — ^ni- 

The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  the  trogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash.    Among 

State  of  Georgia  reports  that  the  number  of  the  more  important  sources  oi  these  materials 

tons  of  commercial  fertilizers  inspected  in  that  in  the  American  markets  may  be  mentioned: 

State  in   1881  was  152,464,  from  which  the  '     Nitrogen  (amfii<mia).— The  chief  sources  of 

State  received  $76,232  (a  tax  of  fifty  cents  be-  nitrogen  are:  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of 

ing  levied  upon  each  ton  consumed  in  Georgia),  ammonia,  which  supply  nitrogen  without  phos- 

Dr.  Dabney,  Director  of  the  Agricultural  phoric  acid  or  potash;  the  various  forms  of 
Experiment  Station  of  North  Carolina,  reports,  slaughter-house  refuse,  dried  blood,  azotin, 
under  date  of  December  15, 1881,  that  50,000  tankings,  etc.,  which  contain  nitrogen  with 
tons  were  consumed  in  1878,  60,000  tons  in  some  phosphoric  acid;  and  fish-scrap  and  Pe- 
1879,  and  80,000  tons  in  1880 ;  and  that  '*  the  ruvian  guano,  which  furnish  both  these  ingre- 
Bflles  this  year  (1881)  will  slightly  exceed  this  dients  in  considerable  quantities,  the  latter  con- 
last  amount."  taining  also  some  potash. 

It  is  estimated  that  Virginia  consumes  over  PhiipJufric  Acid. — The  most  important  phos- 

40,000  tons;  Pennsylvania,  over  50,000  tons;  phatio  materials  are:    bone-black,    Canadian 

New  Jersey,  over  20,000  tons;   New  York,  apatite,  Navassa   and  South  Carolina  phos- 

over  85,000  tons;   Ohio,   over  16,000  tons;  phates,  and  sundry  " rock "  or  " washed  "  gua- 

New  England,  over  50,000  tons ;  and  the  use  nos,  as  Cnra^oa  and  Orchilla,  which  supply 
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phosphoric  acid  with  little  or  no  nitrogen ;        Sulphate  of  Amfnonia, — Another  Bonrce  of 

and  bone,  hat-gaano,  and   PeroTian   gnano,  nitrogen  is  found  in  ammonia  salts,  partica- 

which  contain  considerable  nitrogen  with  their  larly  the  sniphate  of  ammonia,  which  is  now 

phosphoric  acid.  chiefly  obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the  gas- 

Potash. — The  chief  supply  of  potash  in  fer-  manufacture.    When  of  fair  quality  it  should 

tilizers  is  found  in  the  German  potash-salts,  of  contain  from  16*6  to  20  per  cent  of  nitrogen, 

which  there  are  several  grades,  the  most  import-  or  from  77 '7  to  04  per  cent  of  the  pure  salu 

ant  being  the  sulphates,  muriates,  and  kainite.  Formerly  our  supply  came  mostly  from  Eng- 

Peesent  Souboks,  Ghabaotbb,  and  Pbos-  land,  but  of  late  it  is  being  manufacture 
PBOTTYB  Supply  op  Comxeboial  Fbbtiuzebs.  largely  in  this  country.  It  is  stated  that  low- 
— A  few  facts  concerning  the  mode  of  occur-  grade  sulphate  of  ammonia,  with  only  7i  to  8| 
rence,  character,  and  prospects  of  future  sup-:  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  is  being  imported  here, 
ply  of  some  of  the  more  important  commercial  Such  ammonia  salts  are  apt  to  contain  snlpho- 
fertilizers  may  not  be  out  of  place.  For  a  num-  cyanide  of  ammooia,  a  substance  rich  in  ni- 
her  of  statements  here  given  we  are  indebt-  trogen  but  poisonous  to  plants, 
ed  to  an  article  on  ^*  Commercial  Fertilizers :  Animal  B^fiise :  IMid  Blood,  MeaUStraip, 
Sources  of  Supply  and  History  of  the  Trade,"  ete, — Another  very  important  source  of  nitro- 
by  Dr.  E.  H.  Jenkins,  in  the  Report  of  the  gen  for  fertilizers  is  the  offal  of  slaughter- 
Connecticut  Board  of  Agrioultnre  for  1881.  houses,  which  comes  into  the  market  under  a 

Nitrop&nous  FertiliBers :  Nitrate  of  Soda, —  variety  of  forms  and  names :  as,  dried  blood, 

In  Nortnem  Chili,  formerly  Southern  Peru,  in  meat-scrap,  azotin,  ammonite,  tankage,  etc.  In 

the  province  of  Tarapac4,  between  the  Andes  the  smaller  slaughter-houses,  the  old  way  of 

and  the  ocean,  is  a  vast  arid  plain  of  table-  letting  the  offal  run  to  waste  still  prevails,  but 

land,  three   thousand    feet   above   sea-level,  in  the  large  establishments  of  both  the  East 

stretching  north  and  south  for  eighty  miles,  and  West,  scarcely  a  pound  of  the  solid  matter 

The  winds  that  blow  steadily  from  the  Andes  of  the  animals  is  left  unutilized, 
make  an  absolutely  dry  climate.    The  soil  is       The  blood  is  drawn  into  tanks,  the  albumen 

destitute  of  vegetation,  and  the  territory  is  nn-  is  coagulated  and  separated,  the  remaining  solid 

inhabited.    On  this  plain  occur  vast  deposits  residue  is  dried  by  various  methods,  and  sold  as 

of  nitrate  of  soda.    It  lies  in  strata  five  hun-  dried  blood,  with  from  0  to  12  per  cent  of  nitro- 

dred  yards  wide  and  seven  or  eight  feet  thick,  gen.  It  is  a  cheap,  efficient,  ana  valuable  source 

and  in  hollows  looking  like  dried-up  lakes,  of  this  costly  element.  Tankage  and  meat-scrap 

whose  sides  are  coated  and  bottoms  covered  are  names  applied  to  the  refuse  flesh  and  viscera, 

with  the  nitrate  underlying  common  salt.    The  with  often  more  or  less  bone,  prepared  by  proo- 

origin  of  the  deposits  is  undetermined.    It  is  esses  similar  to  those  used  for  dried  blood.  They 

conjectured  that  the  nitrogen  first  came  from  are  rich  in  nitrogen,  and  contain  considerable 

giano  deposits  on  the  shores  of  an  inland  salt  phosphoric  acid  also.  Ammonite  or  azotin  is 
ke  or  sea,  that  through  atmospheric  agency  prepared  from  beef  and  pork  ^*  cracklings,'*  the 
it  was  oxidized  to  nitric  acid  and  then  replaced  refuse  from  tallow  and  lard  melting,  by  extract- 
chlorine  in  the  salt  of  the  lake,  and  on  evapo-  ing  them  with  benzine, 
ration  was  left  in  its  present  shape.  The  crude  Fieh-Serap — FUh'  Guano, — One  of  the  most 
nitrate  of  soda  is  purified  at  the  coast  by  solu-  important  sources  of  nitrogen  for  fertilizers  in 
tlon,  separation  from  sand,  and  recrydtalliza-  this  country  is  the  refuse  left  after  the  extrac- 
tion, and  shipped  to  Europe  and  the  United  tion  of  oil  from  fish,  especidly  the  menhaden. 
States.  **In  1820  the  first  cargo  was  sent  to  The  early  settlers  of  Massachusetts  and  Virginia 
England,  but  was  thrown  overboard  in  harbor  learned  from  the  Indians  to  manure  their  com 
because  the  duty  was  so  high  that  it  would  not  with  fish,  and  it  has  long  been  the  practice  of 
pay  to  pass  it  through  the  custom-house.  In  farmers  on  the  Atlantic  coast  to  spread  men- 
1880  a  cargo  came  to  the  United  States,  but  haden  on  their  land  for  a  fertilizer.  Since  the 
found  no  mIc.  In  that  year  18,700  tons  were  menhaden  began  to  be  utilized  for  the  extrao- 
exported  from  Iquique';  in  1840,  227,800  tons ;  tion  of  oil,  a  cognate  industry  has  been  deveV- 
in  1850,  611,800  tons;  in  1860,  1,870,200  oped  in  the  manufacture  of  a  concentrated  fer- 
tons;  in  1870,  2,748,400  tons.  In  1872  the  tilizer  from  the  residual  ^^  pomace  "  or  **  scrap.'* 
amount  had  risen  to  4,000,000  tons,  and  in  The  first  successful  attempt  to  manufacture  a 
the  following  year  the  Peruvian  Government  fertilizer  from  fish-scrap  is  credited  to  a  Mr. 
took  the  matter  into  its  own  hands  and  decided  Lewis,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  in  1849. 
to  export  only  4,500,000  tons  annually,  so  as  to  The  fish  were  steamed  or  boiled  until  disinte- 
keep  the  price  constant.  At  present  the  re-  grated,  pressed  to  remove  the  oil,  and  the  presa- 
gion  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Chilian  Gk>vem-  cake  dried  and  ground.  This  is  essentially  the 
ment,  and  is  likely  to  remain  there.  process  now  employed,  though  more  or  lees  auc- 
^^  Till  now  only  one  grade  of  nitrate  of  soda  oessful  modifications  have  been  devised,  espe- 
has  appeared  in  our  market,  and  that  has  never  cially  to  secure  more  complete  extraction  of 
shown  any  fluctuation  in  composition,  running  oil,  which  is  a  valuable  commodity  when  aepa- 
f  rom  94  to  96  per  cent  of  pure  nitrate  of  soda,  rated,  but  detrimental  in  the  fertilizer.  The 
with  from  1  to  1^  per  cent  of  salt,  2^  per  cent  crude  material  is  known  as  fish-scrap.  When 
of  water,  and  a  very  little  insoluble  matter."  dried  and  pulverized  it  is  called  fish-guano. 
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The  present  extent  of  this  indostry  and  the  Phofphatic  Guano9  and  Rock  PhomhateB, — 

use  made  of  fish-manares  roajr  be  gathered  from  Peruvian  gnano  being  little  exposed  to  rain, 

the  fact  that,  in  1875,  the  nitrogen  deriyed  has  retained  a  large  portion  of  its  soluble 

from  fish-manures  was  e<jual  to  that  contained  constituents.    Many  of  the  bird  depouts,  how- 

in  80,000  tons  of  Peruvian  gnano.     In  1880  ever,  are  subjject  to  more  or  less  frequent 

there  were  79  fisli-factories  on  the  Atlantic  rains,  which  either  wash  back  into  the  ocean 

coast,  employing  44S  vessels  and  8,200  men;  the  freely  soluble  materiali*,  or  bring  them 

2,03o,000  gallons  offish-oil  were  produced,  and  into   reaction  with    the  coral   limestone  by 

45,000  tons  of  scrap.    The  yarious  kinds  of  ani-  which  they  are  in  part  retained.    As  a  rule, 

iiial  refuse,  dried  blood,  tankings,  fish-scrap,  the  nitrogen  and  potash  are  lost,  while  the 

etc.,  are  used  chiefly  for  *^  ammoniating  "  super-  phosphates  are  retained  and  become  a  valuable 

phosphates.  source  of  phosphoric  add,  forming  what  are 

Perutian  Ouatvo, — ^This  wonderful  material,  called  the  phosphatic  guanos.  In  former 
whose  use  by  millions  of  tons  has  done  so  years  we  received  a  great  deal  of  this  mate- 
much  to  restore  fertility  to  the  depleted  soils  rial  from  some  small  Pacific  islands  of  coral 
of  Europe  and  America,  has  been  m  the  past  formation  under  the  name  of  American  guano, 
the  most  important  of  the  yarious  commercial  In  1856  the  United  States  assumed  the  protec- 
fertilizing  materials.  Peruvian  gnano,  as  is  tion  of  all  the  guano  islands  in  the  Pacific 
well  known,  consists  mainly  of  the  excrement  which  lay  within  10^  of  the  equator  north  and 
of  birds,  which  has  been  accumulating  for  cen-  south,  and  between  longitude  150'  and  180^. 
turies  on  the  almost  rainless  coasts  and  adja-  The  islands  chiefiy  worked  were  Baker's,  How- 
oent  islands  of  Peru  and  Chili.  What  makes  land's,  and  Jarvis's.  The  guano  was  brown, 
the  excrement  of  birds  particularly  valuable  aa  pulverulent,  and  coarse-grained,  and  could  be 
a  fertilizer  is  that  the  excreticm  of  both  kidney  shoyeled  without  picks.  It  contained  from 
and  intestines  is  mixed  in  the  cloaca,  and  thirty  to  forty  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  and 
voided  in  a  comparatiyely  solid  condition,  by  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  made  excel- 
What  mokes  guano  so  far  superior  to  any  lent  superphosphates.  For  some  time  past, 
fresh  manure  of  the  kind  is  that  the  sole  diet  however,  tne  whole  product  has  been  carried 
of  these  birds  was  fish,  which  are  rich  in  phos-  to  Europe.  Our  main  supply  of  tliis  material 
phoric  acid  and  nitrogen,  and  also  that  all  the  comes  now  from  the  West  Indies.  Just  at  the 
moisture  was  speedily  taken  out  of  the  mass  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Venezuela,  in  the  Car- 
by  the  dry,  hot  winds  continually  passing  oyer  ibbean  Sea,  lie  Great  Onra^oa  and  Little  Cu- 
lt. It  is  intercHting  to  note  that  our  lands  are  ra^oa  Islands.  For  some  years  they  have  Ihr- 
eontinnally  suffering  a  loss  in  nitrogen  and  nished  large  quantities  of  guano  to  Germany 
other  elements  of  plant-food  which,  through  and  the  Unitcnil  States.  The  Little  Cura^oa 
various  channels,  finds  its  way  continually  to  gnano  from  which  most  of  our  supply  comes 
the  ocean  and  passes  out  of  our  reach;  and  is  poorer  in  phosphoric  acid  than  the  other, 
that  through  the  agency  of  these  birds  many  averaging  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-eight 
mUlion  tons  of  these  same  elements  have  been  per  cent.  Its  mechanical  condition,  however, 
recovered  from  the  ocean,  and  stored  up  where  is  better.  Great  Cura^oa  guano  goes  largely 
of  all  places  they  would  keep  best  for  our  use,  to  Germany.  It  is  hard  and  rocky,  but  has 
long  before  we  felt  the  loss  and  desired  its  re-  from  thirty- eight  to  forty-two  per  cent  of 
placement.  The  use  of  guano  as  a  fertilizer  phosphoric  acid.  Another  phospnatic  guano, 
dates  back  at  least  to  the  time  of  the  Incas  in  whicn  has  been  used  to  considerable  extent  in 
the  twelfth  century.  The  old  Peruvians  had  this  country,  is  the  Orchilla,  which  has  a  some- 
a  proverb  to  this  effect :  what  similar  composition,  though  it  is  of  rather 
MOoano  am  work  miracles,  inferior  value  and  inoportance.  Another  rock 
Though  it  la  not  numbered  with  the  saints.'*  phosphate  from  the  West  Indies,  the  Navassa, 
Humboldt  brought  samples  to  Europe,  the  is  now  extensively  used  in  this  country  as  ma- 
analyses  of  which  were  published  in  1806.  terial  for  the  superphosphate  manufacture. 
A  more  complete  investigation  was  made  by  Thephosphaticdepositsof  Navassa  Island  were 
Liebig  and  W6hler  in  1837.  In  1840  a  ship-  formed  under  water  and  thrown  up  by  vol- 
load  was  brought  to  England,  and  since  then  canic  action.  The  pho^hate  is  inferior  to  the 
many  million  tons  have  Wn  taken  to  Europe  phosphatic  gnano  mentioned,  especially  be- 
and  to  this  country.  Of  late  the  supplies  of  cause  of  a  large  content  of  iron  and  alumina, 
Pemvian  gnano  have  been  curtailed  and  unre-  which  causes  superphosphates  made  from  it  to 
liable,  partiy  because  of  the  exhaustion  of  some  *^  revert  *'  badly. 

of  the  deposits,  and  partly  because  of  the  mis-  South  Carolina  Phoiphates, — Dr.  Jenkins,  in 

government  and  war  in  Peru.    The  future  of  the  article  already  referred  to,  speaks  of  tins  as 

the  Pemvian  guano  supply  it  is  impossible  to  follows :  **  The  South  Carolina  phosphate  beds  1 

forecast.    The  supply  for  the  commg  year  is  believe  are,  and  for  some  time  will  bo,  the  chief 

add  to  be  assured,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  source  of  raw  material  for  our  domestic  super- 

those  in  position  to  judge,  that,  with  a  stable  phosphate  manufacture, 

and  enligntened  government,  Pern  may  supply  **•  For  most  of  the  facts  given  in  this  connec- 

Europe  and  America  with  gnano  for  years  to  tion  I  am  indebted  to  an  interesting  printed 

come.  report  by  Professor  0.  U.  Shepard,  Jr.,  of 
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Oharleston,  who  has  had  a  more  eztenmye  ex-  acta  qmoUj,  bat  ooarsely  ground  bone,  espe- 
perianoe  in  the  matter  than  anjr  one  else,  and  oially  if  greasy,  is  one  of  the  slowest  of  fertilizers 
to  verbal  information  received  from  him.  As  to  decompose  in  the  soil  and  famish  its  mate- 
to  the  real  extent  of  the  deposits  which  can  be  rial  to  the  plant.  Adulterations  of  bone  with 
worked  to  advantage,  we  at  present  are  not  intent  to  defraud  are  not  frequent  A  great 
fally  informed,  for  the  industry  is  still  in  its  qaantity  of  very  coarse  bone  is  used,  but  boil- 
infancy.  The  existence  of  vast  beds  of  phos-  ing  and  steaming,  which  remove  the  fat  and 
phorite  was  known  before  the  war,  bat  they  make  the  bone  friable  and  easily  ground,  is 
were  not  worked  till  after  its  close.  This  becoming  very  general,  and  the  result  is  a  great 
material  is  found  in  many  places  on  and  near  improvement  in  the  quality  of  bone-manares. 
the  sea-coast,  but  the  larger  part  hitherto  maN  The  spent  bone-bUck  from  sugar-refineries 
keted  haa  come  from  the  region  lying  to  the  furnishes  a  small  hot  constant  supply  of  mate- 
north  and  northwest  of  Charleston  between  rial,  not  suited  for  direct  application  to  land« 
the  Oooper  and  Stono  Rivers,  and  from  the  but  much  prized  as  a  basis  for  superphosphate 
region  at  the  head  of  St.  Helena  Sound  on  the  because  of  its  fineness  and  convenience  for 
Bull  and  Goosaw  Rivers  northeast  of  Beaufort,  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid.    Even  when 

**It  is  essentially  a  phosphate  of  lime  soft  genuine  bone-black  is  out  of  the  market,  manu- 

enough  to  be  got  out  with  shovel  and  pick,  focturers  bent  on  satisfying  their  customers  con- 

The  land  deposits  occur  in  a  stratum  from  six  tinue  to  turn  out  this  popular  superphosphate 

to  fifteen  inches  thick,  though  averaging  not  by  a  judicious  mixing  of  mineral  superphos- 

more  than  eight  inches,  and  where  worked  do  phates  and  lamp-black.    Bone-ash  from  South 

not  lie  more  than  six  feet  below  the  surface.  America  is  occasionaUy  found  in  the  marketa. 

*' There  are  also  submarine  deposits  consist-        Potcuh  and  the  German   Potash   SalU. — 

ing  both  of  loose  material  brought  down  by  the  The  question  whence  the  potash  for  the  de- 

onrrent,  and  of  fine  regular  strata.    This  is  pleted.  soils  of  the  world  was  to  come,  was  for 

known  in  the  market  as  *  river  rock.'  years  a  serious  one  with  chemists  and  agri- 

^'^The  rock  is  always  washed,  drained,  and  oulturists.     Wood-ashes  were  a  very  limited 

dried  somewhat  before  shipment,  and  some  and  withal  costly  source,  and  did  not  supply 

firms  dry  their  material  thoroughly  by  piling  enough  for  use  in  manufactures  and  other  than 

it  up  under  cover  around  tubes  which  are  sup-  agricultural  art«.    The  extraction  of  potash 

plied  with  hot  dr.    Hot-air  dried  cargoes  at  from  orthoclase  feldspar  and  from  sea-water, 

present  make  up  more  than  half  the  total  though  feasible,  was  too  costly.    The  solution 

amount  shipped.  of  the  difficulty  was  found  a  few  years  ago  in 

''  The  extent  of  the  industry  is  indicated  by  the  discovery  of  the  potash  deposits  in  the  re- 

the  following  figures :  gion  of  Stassfurt,  in  Oermany.    This  accumu^ 

^^  There  were  shipped  from  Beaufort  and  lation  of  salts  has  come  from  the  evaporation 

Oharleston  the  following  amounts  of  crude  of  sea- water  in  past  geologic  time.    Tne  proo- 

phosphate:  In  1875,    122,790  ponnds;  1876,  ess  of  evaporation,  whose  cost,  when  carried 

182,626 ;  1877,  163,220 ;  1878,  810,823;  1879,  on  by  artificial  means,  would  be  so  great,  has 

199,365;  1880,  190,763;  1881,  266,734.*'  been  provided  for  by  nature  on  an  enormous 

Apatite. — Very  large  deposits  of  the  mineral  scale,  and  we  have  the  products  in  the  depos- 

apatite  have  been  opened  in  Oonada,  and  are  its  referred  to.    Oommencing  near  there  but  a 

being  utilized  for  the  manufacture  of  super-  few  years  ago,  the  use  of  potash  salts  as  fertil- 

phosphate.    It  is  said,  however,  that  the  bulk  izers  has  already  become  almost  universal  in 

goes  to  England,  the  market  rates  being  at  Germany,  has  extended  largely  into  other  parts 

present  such  as  to  make  other  materials,  as  of  Europe,  has  reached  to  the  impoverished 

South  Garolina  phosphates,  cheaper  for  our  fields  of  our  own  country,  and  even  to  the  cof- 

home  use.    The  apatite,  however,  makes  an  fee-plantations  of  Brazil  and  Ceylon.     The 

excellent  fertilizer,  and  the  supplies  are,  for-  amount  used  has  increased  from  a  few  hundred 

tunately,  very  extensive.  to  many  thousand  tons  per  year.    The  Stass- 

Bon^- Manures, — Of  these,  the  most  impor*  furt  fertilizers  have  excited  an  interest  and 

tant  are  bone,  raw,  boiled,  and  steamed,  bone-  reached  an  importance  comparable  with  that 

black,  and  bone-ash.    Bone  is  offered  to  the  to  which  Peruvian  guano  attiuned  years  ago. 

farmer  almost  everywhere  and  in  a  great  va-  The  results  of  a  great  deal  of  experimenting 

riety  of  forms,  and  is,  perhaps,  more  widely  and  experience  indicate  that  the  usefulness  of 

used  than  any  other  concentrated   manure,  these  salts  as  fertilizers  depends  not  only  upon 

Raw  bones  contain  from  3^  to  4  per  cent  of  the  character  of  the  salts  themselves,  of  which 

nitrogen,  and  from  20  to  26  per  cent  of  phos-  there  are  various  g^rades,  but  also  on  the  kind 

phoric  acid.    Steamed  bone  is  generally  a  little  of  soil,  the  mode  of  application,  and  the  kind 

poorer  in  nitrogen  and  richer  in  phosphorio  of  crop.    Properly  used  on  soils  deficient  in 

acid,  while  bone  which  has  passed  through  the  potash,  they  are  extremely  beneficiid  and  prof- 

glue-factories  contains  often  but  a  small  frac-  itable.    A  singular  fact  in  connection  with  the 

tion  of  one  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  and  may  run  Stassfurt  mines  is  that  the  potash  compounds 

as  high  as  30  per  cent  of  phosphorio  acid.  Bone-  were  at  first  thrown  away.     The  mines  had 

manures  vary  in  mechanical  condition  as  well  been  opened  for  the  sake  of  the  salt,  of  whish 

as  in  composition.    Very    fine -ground  bone  they  supply  immense  quantitiea.    On  the  layer 
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of  salt  there  rested  enormous  beds  of  saline 
oompoands  known  to  contain  a  great  deal  of 
magnesia  and  some  potash.  To  get  at  the  salt 
below,  these  magnesia  and  potash  salts  had  to 
be  dug  out  and  dumped  on  waste  land  at  the 
month  of  the  mine.  In  1860  the  chemist 
Kose  called  attention  to  the  waste,  and  the 
government  encouraged  fertilizing  experiments 
with  a  view  of  utilizing  this  material,  and  also 
offered  premiums  to  manufacturers  who  should 
devise  methods  of  producing  high-grade  pot- 
ash salts  from  them.  In  both  directions  there 
was  complete  success.  The  extent  to  which 
the  industry  has  grown  may  be  illustrated 
hj  a  few  figures.  The  amount  of  high-grade 
salts  produced  has  been,  according  to  the  best 
data  at  hand,  in  1862  about  8,000  tons;  in 
1863,  9,000  tons;  1864.  21,500;  1865,14,700; 
1866,  26,782;  1867,  25,991,  while  from  this 
time  the  production  increased  until  in  1877  it 


reached  106,809  tons.  Besides  these  high- 
grade  materials,  very  large  quantities  of  infe- 
rior grades  are  sold.  The  bulk  of  the  potash 
salts  in  our  markets  belong  to  three  classes 
— Sulphates,  Muriates,  and  ]^ainite.  The  sul- 
phates are  difficult  of  preparation,  costly,  and 
sometimes  contain  less  sulphate  of  potash  than 
represented.  The  muriates  are  rarely  below 
grade,  and  are  for  general  uses  the  cheapest 
and  most  desirable.  The  kainite  is  a  low- 
grade  salt  containing  a  small  percentage  of 
potash,  and  a  large  amount  of  common  salt 
and  magnesium  compounds. 

A  most  useful  and  satisfactory  exhibit  of  the 
composition  of  the  commercial  fertilizers  in 
our  markets  is  given  in  a  tabular  statement, 
compiled  from  the  most  reliable  analyses,  by 
Dr.  Jenkins,  in  "  The  Farmer^s  Annual  Hand- 
Book  for  1882,^^  *  from  which  we  condense  t^e 
following : 


The  Campoiitum  of  Varunu  SorU  qf  Commereial  FertUiters,  Farm  Manvres,  and  other 

Fertilising  Materials. 
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KBUVIAir  OUANO  AND  8UPEBFH06PIIATES. 


Peravkn  ^ano.  No.  1,  standard. 

Peravlan  ffoano,  ffoaranteed 

Peravlao  fuano,  Lobos 

Pemvian  gxuao.  No.  9 , 

Peruvian  guano,  rectlfled 

KnfUah  and  American  high-grade  anperphoflphatea, 
Baperphoaphate  ftom  South  Carolina  rock 


NombOT 

Bolnlil* 

lUvattad 

iBMl^Ua 

•r 

WaMr. 

Nltyograu 

poMphonc  phoipDortc 

pboKphMk 

•nalyiM. 

Mid. 

add. 

•dd. 

27 

80 

4-8 

61 

5-1 

•  •  *  • 

6-9 

50 

71 

51 

11-8 

60 

60 

50 

6*6 

12  7 

8  0 

40 

78 

2-1 

128 

8-6 

11-2 

1-4 

0-9 

•  ■  •  • 

■  •  • 

182 

1-6 

0-8 

•  •  ■  ■ 

»  •  ■ 

7-4 

2-8 

70 

8-1 
8-6 
8-4 
2*0 
2*4 


^^Ths  €werage  Prade-wilues^  or  cost  id  the  mar- 
kets, per  pound,  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid, 
and  potash,^*  for  1881,  are  given  by  the  Con- 
nectioat  Agricultaral-Ezperiment  Station  as 
follows.  The  figures  are  based  upon  prices  in 
Oonneotiout  and  New  York,  but  do  not  differ 
materially  from  those  in  other  large  markets : 

TaADB-VALUBS  FOR  1881.  ^S 

Nitrogen  in  nltratee 26 

in  ammonia  salts 22^ 

"  in  Peruvian  guano,  fine  steamed  bone,  dried 
and  line  ground  blood,  meat,  and  flab,  super- 
phosphates, and  special  manures 20 

**       in  coarse  or  moist  blood,  meat,  or  tankage,  in 

cotton-seed,  Unseed,  and  castor  pomace 16 

**       in  fine  ground  bone,  horn,  and  wool-dust 15 

"       in  fine  medium  bone 14 

**       in  medium  bone 18 

"       in  coarse  medium  bone 12 

**       In  coarse  bone,  hom-shaTlngs,  hair,  and  flsh- 

scrap 11 

Phosphoric  add,  soluble  in  water I'ii 

*^  **    ^reverted^  and  In  Peruvian  guano. ....    2 

**  "    Insoluble,  in  fine  bone  and  fish  guano. . .    6 

*'  ''  *"        in  fine  medlam  bone. 5# 

"  **  "        in  medium  bone 5 

**  **  **         in  coarse  medium  bone i\ 

^  "  "         in  coarse  bone,  bone-ash,  and 

bone-Uack 4 

"  **  "        in  fine  ground  rode  phosphate    H 

Potash,  in  high-grade  sulphate 7 

**      in  low-ffrade  sulphate  and  ki^nite '^ 

*■*      in  murUte  or  potassium  chloride 8^ 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  FEBTIUZEBS. 

Perhaps  the  roost  interesting  phase  of  the 
late  history  of  commercial  fertilizers  is  the  ex- 
perimental study  of  their  action  upon  the  soil 
and  influence  upon  the  growth  of  plants.  A 
large  number  of  agricultural  colleges,  experi- 
ment stations,  bureaus,  societies,  and  private  in- 
dividuals have  been  lately  engaged  in  this  work, 
and  results  of  great  value  are  being  attained. 

ExperimsnU  in  Georgia:  Comports, — The 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  Georgia,  under 
direction  of  J.  T.  Henderson,  commissioner, 
has  continued,  during  the  season  of  1881,  the 
soil-tests  of  commercial  fertilizers,  which'  it 
has  been  conducting  for  some  years  past  In 
these  experiments  various  brands  of  super- 
phosphates, guanos,  etc.,  alone  and  composted 
with  cotton-seed  or  stable- manure,  have  been 
applied  by  planters  throughout  the  State  to 
parallel  strips  of  land,  on  which  various  crops, 
especially  cotton,  were  grown.  The  results  are, 
on  the  whole,  very  encouraging  for  the  use  of 
high-grade  fertilizers,  though  failures  are  not 
infrequent,  even  with  favorable  weather. 

The  very  rational  plan  of  composting  con- 
centrated fertilizers,  such  as  acid  phosphates 
with  cotton  seed  and  farm  manures,  has 
brought  most  gratifying  results.  Tims  one  of 
the  experimenters,  Professor  W.  M.  Browne, 


of  the  State  University  at  Athens,  says :  ^'  My 
experience  and  observation,  during  the  past 
five  seasons,  convince  me  that  we  can  not 
afford  to  raise  crops  on  upland  without  the 
aid  of  commercial  fertilizers  of  established 
reputation,  and  of  composts  carefully  made." 
Another  experimenter,  Mr.  £.  S.  Wellons,  of 
Perry,  Houston  County,  says:  **My  experi- 
ence, particularly  on  my  own  farm  this  season, 
more  clearly  than  ever  demonstrates  the  wis- 
dom of  composting  acid  phosphate  with  cot- 
ton-seed and  stable-manure.** 

IktperimenU  in  Alabama :  Fertiliun/or  Cot- 
Urn, — Professor  W.  0.  Stubbs,  of  the  Agricult- 
ural and  Mechanical  College  of  Alabama,  who 
has  been  conducting  extensive  series  of  experi- 
ments with  fertilizers  for  cotton,  arrives  at  a 
number  of  very  interesting  conclusions,  of 
which  several  may  be  briefly  stated,  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  The  soils  upon  which  the  experiments 
were  made,  and  which  result  from  the  decom- 

Eosition  of  metamorphio  rocks,  principally 
ornblendic  and  feldspathic,  appear  to  need  no 
potash,  little  nitrogen,  and  a  great  deal  of  solu- 
ble phosphoric  acid.  Indeed,  one  great  want 
which  seems  to  prevail  throughout  the  older 
cotton  States  (except,  perhaps,  in  individual 
regions,  such  as  the  black  cretaceous  prairie 
cotton-belt  of  Alabama,  which  has  not  been 
tested)  is  soluble  phosphoric  acid.  On  worn- 
out  soils  a  small  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  also 
required — three  parts  of  nitrogen  to  ten  .of 
phosphoric  acid  being  a  good  mixture,  as  shown 
by  experiments. 

2.  Phosphoric  acid  hastens,  and  nitrogen  re- 
tards, the  maturing  of  the  plant. 

8.  Cotton-seed  or  cotton-seed  meal  is  as  effi- 
cacious as,  and  a  far  more  economical  source  of 
nitrogen  than,  the  much  costlier  guano,  animal 
refuse,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  other  commercial 
materials.  These  conclusions  are  borne  out 
by  carefully  conducted  experiments  as  well  as 
by  large  experience. 

The  doctrine  that  the  Southern  States  will 
do  better  to  utilize  nitrogen  in  a  home  product 
than  import  it  at  an  expense  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars every  year  is  certainly  an  important  one. 
Fortunately,  it  is  getting  to  be  understood  and 
followed. 

During  the  past  Gve  years  several  hundred 
field  experiments  with  fertilizers  have  been 
conducted  in  concert  in  all  the  States  east,  and 
some  west,  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  prov- 
inces of  Canada,  by  farmers,  schools,  and  ex- 
periment  stations.    The  results  of  a  large  num- 
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ber  tabulated  by  Professor  TV.  0.  Atwater,  by 
whom,  as  Director  of  the  Connecticnt  Agri- 
coltaral  Experiment  Station,  the  experiments 
were  suggested,  are  of  no  inconsiderable  in- 
terest. 

ExperimenU  for  testing  the  Keed$  of  Soils, — 
Of  these  experiments  the  larger  number  were 
performed  by  farmers  as  a  means  of  learning 
what  ingredients  of  plant-food  were  most 
needed  by  their  soils  and  crops.  The  princi- 
ple upon  which  they  are  based  is  briefly  this : 
The  chief  office  of  fertilizers  is  to  supply  the 
plant>food  that  our  crops  need  and  soils  fail  to 
furnish.  It  is  not  good  economy  to  pay  high 
prices  for  materials  which  the  soil  may  be  made 
to  yield  in  abundance  or  which  may  be  sup- 
plied by  the  carefully  husbanded  manures  of 
the  farm,  but  it  is  good  economy  to  supply  the 
lacking  ones  in  the  cheapest  way.  Tne  most 
important  ingredients  of  our  common  commer- 
cial fertilizers  are  phosphoric  add,  nitrogen, 
and  potash,  because  of  both  their  scarcity  in 
the  soil  and  their  high  cost.  It  is  in  furnish- 
ing these  that  guano,  phosphates,  bone-ma- 
nures, potash  salts,  fertilizers  for  special  crops, 
etc.,  are  chiefly  useful.  The  experiments  pro- 
vided the  three  ingredients  named,  each  by 
itself^  two  by  two,  and  all  three  together.  Ni- 
trogen was  supplied  in  nitrate  of  soda,  phos- 
phoric acid  in  dissolved  bone-black,  and  pot- 
ash in  the  German  muriate.  Muriate  of  potash, 
at  the  rate  of  150  pounds  per  acre,  increased 
tlie  yield  of  com  in  some  oases  from  scarcely 
enough  to  be  worth  husking  to  over  sixty  bush- 
els of  shelled  com  with  a  rich  growth  of  stalks, 
while  in  other  places  it  was  without  marked 
effect,  and  alone  it  was  not  usually  profitable. 
With  superphosphate  numerous  experimenters 
compute  their  gain  at  $20  to  t^O  per  acre, 
while  others  find  large  loss.  With  each  of  the 
other  materials  and  mixtures  the  same  is  tme 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  On  the  average 
the  complete  chemical  fertilizer  has  brought 
larger,  better,  and  surer  crops  than  farm  ma- 
nures. The  experiments  snow  conclusively 
that: 

1.  Soils  vary  widely  in  their  capacities  for 
supplying  crops  with  food,  and  consequently 
in  their  demand  for  fertilizers. 

2.  The  right  materials,  in  proper  forms  and 
in  combinations  suited  to  soil,  crop,  and  sur- 
roundings, bring  large  profits. 

8.  The  way,  and  the  only  way,  to  find  what 
a  soil  wants  is  to  study  it  by  careful  observa- 
tion and  experiments. 

An  outcome  of  these  experiments  has  been 
the  developing  of  a  series  of  more  complicated 
*' special  experiments,"  whose  object  is  the 
study  of  certain  important  problems  of  fertili- 
zation and  plant-growth. 

7^  Feeding  Capacities  of  Plants:  the  Ni- 
trogen Supply, — A  vast  deal  of  experience  in 
the  laboratory  and  in  the  field  bears  concurrent 
testimony  to  the  fact  (though  we  are  still  de- 
plorably in  the  dark  as  to  how  or  why  it  is  so) 
tliat  different  kinds  of  plants  hare  different 


capacities  for  making  use  of  the  stores  of  food 
that  soil  and  air  contain.  Of  the  ingredients 
of  plant-food  commonly  lacking  in  our  soils, 
the  most  important,  because  the  most  rare  and 
costly,  is  nitrogen.  Leguminous  crops,  like 
clover,  do  somehow  or  other  gather  a  good 
supply  of  nitrogen  where  cereals,  such  as 
wheat,  barley,  etc.,  would  half  starve  for  lack 
of  it,  and  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  le- 
guminous plants  contain  a  great  deal  of  ni- 
trogtfu  and  cereals  relatively  little.  Hence  a 
heavy  nitrogenous  manuring  may  be  profitable 
for  wheat  and  be  in  large  part  lost  on  clover. 
To  get  some  more  definite  information  as  to 
the  relation  of  our  more  common  cultivated 
plants  to  the  nitrogen  supply,  a  ^*  special  nitro- 
gen experiment"  was  devised,  in  which  were 
compared  the  effects  of  mineral  fertilizers  (su- 
perphosphate and  potash  salt)  alone  and  the 
same  with  nitrogen  in  different  amounts  and 
forms.  The  nitrogen  was  supplied  as  nitric 
acid  in  nitrate  of  soda,  as  ammonia  in  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  as  organic  nitrogen  in  dried  blood, 
and  the  three  forms  combined. 

Experiments  with  Com, — The  relation  of  com 
to  the  nitrogen  supply  has  been  widely  dis- 
cussed. The  main  question  is  whether  it  is, 
like  wheat,  an  ^^  exhausting,"  or  like  clover,  a 
renovating,  crop.  Botanically  it  is  closely  al- 
lied to  wheat,  and  the  most  eminent  authori- 
ties have  attributed  to  it  a  similar  relation  as 
regards  its  demand  for  nitrogenous  manures. 
Indeed,  **  corn  manures "  with  large  and  very 
costly  quantities  of  nitrogen  have  been  widely 
recommended  and  largely  used.  So  eminent 
an  authority  as  Dr.  Lawes,  the  famous  English 
experimenter,  recommends  as  '*  the  best  possi- 
ble manure  for  cereals,"  including  maize,  ^^  a 
mixture  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  superphosphate, 
while  Professors  Ville,  of  France,  and  Stock- 
bridge,  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, whose  formulas  are  widely  known  and 
u^,  have  advised  the  following  formulas  for 


corn: 


VILLE  FORMULA  FOB  OXK  ACBI. 


MATERIALS. 


Nitrate  of  potaah,  180 

lbs 

AcidDboaphate  of  lime, 

Balpbete  of'ilme,  860 
lbs 


logradknta. 


Nitrogen,  84  lbs. 

'Fbo0.acld,811be. 

PotaBb,79Ibe... 


Total. 


Cwtia 

formalA. 

19  90 
9  45 
700 

1  44 

» 

$27  09 

la 
wCftna. 

$4  60 
946 
8M 

1  44 

$19  95 


STOCKBRmOE  rORlOTLA  VCR  0!YX  ACRE. 


MATERIALS. 


Bulpbate  of  ammonia, 
830  lbs 


848 


Bnperpboepbate, 

tbfl 

Muriate  of  potash,  154 

Iba 


Total. 


iDgndtanti. 


Nitrogen,  64  Iba.. 
Fbos.acld,  Sllbe. 
Potash,  77 Iba.... 


CiMtin 
fonnnla. 

$15  90 

484 

8  46 

$28  00 

la  cheap* 

Mt  oNID. 


$19  80 
484 
8  41 

$90  60 
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Fortnnately,  we  bave  a  considerable  namber 
of  ezperimeoU  bearing  upon  this  point.  The 
results  of  the  trials  of  1881  have  not  yet  been 
published  in  detail ;  the  general  outcome,  how- 
ever, is  similar  to  that  of  those  of  previous 
jrears,  which  are  summarized  bj  Professor 
Atwater  as  follows.  The  ** general"  experi- 
ments are  those  of  the  former  class  (soil-tests), 
and  the  *'  special "  of  the  latter  class  named 
above : 

^'  Estimating  a  bushel  of  com,  with  its  cobs 
and  stalks,  to  oontmn  H  pound  of  nitrogen, 
and  to  be  worth  80  cents,  the  effects  of  the  ni- 
trogenous fertilizers  in  the  special  and  in  the 
general  experiments  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows, remembering  that  the  superphosphate 
and  potash  salt,  ^*  mixed  minenJs,"  supplied 
the  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  ui 
a  crop  of  not  far  from  55  or  60  bushels,  which 
would  also  contain  about  the  72  pounds  of  ni- 
trogen : 

Busuns  or  cqrn  and  founds  op  nitbogxn  in  cbop, 

PBB  ▲CRK. 


la 
total 

WHh 

CMliBf. 

TiMBttncH 
laidfor 
iUdfla 

hIMto 

pAyiirltMlf 

is  total*— 

loHtath* 
MVMaltotok 

T6 
68 

28 

24Ib«. 

48    •* 

15  M 
11  Oo 

16fi0 

IT 

11 

9 

68 
42 

20 

11  48 
6  66 

11  62 

VERTIUZINO  MATXRIALS. 


BLKTXH  SFB01AL  BXPSBIMBXTIk 

"Mixed  mloenls"  alone. 

Same  +  24  lbs.  nitrogen 

Sftoie  +  ii  lbs.  nitrogen 

Same  +  72  Iba.  nitrogen 

nTiimr-FtvB  okwsbal  xxpBBonam. 

** Mixed  minerals**  alone 

Same  -i-  24  lbs.  nitrogen 


Oon, 


46*2 

60*4 

M-5 

72T 

K-4 

78-8 

66'T 

756 

48-4 

57-8 

4T-8 

68T 

"  In  the  general  experiments  the  mixture  of 
800  pounds  superphospliate  and  200  pounds 
muriate  of  potash  Drought,  on  the  average  of 
fifty-three  experiments,  about  48]^  bushels  of 
sheUed  com  per  acre.  The  special  experi- 
ments, however,  seem  to  me  a  fairer  test  of 
what  the  fertilizers  may  do,  because,  while 
made  in  all  sorts  of  weather  and  on  worn-out 
soils,  they  were  nearly  all  on  soils  and  in  lati- 
tudes fit  for  com,  as  many  of  the  general  -ex- 
periments were  not  In  these  the  mixture  of 
800  pounds  superphosphate  and  150  pounds  of 
potash  salt,  which  can  be  bbaght  for  $8.25, 
brought  on  the  average  45  bushels  of  shelled 
com  per  acre. 

*^Tbe  experiments  of  these  seasons  bear 
unanimous  testimony  to  two  things :  The  corn 
was  helped  but  little  by  nitrogen  in  the  fertili- 
zers ;  and  it  gathered  a  good  deal  from  natural 
sources.  The  increase  of  crop  and  of  nitrogen 
in  the  crop  will  appear  more  clearly  if  we  look 
at  it  another  way.^' 


b  aom- 

WRH  KITSOOKV.    • 

laaratMof 
epn  wav 

iMTOf 

totali. 

Atcoinl  pv 
•en. 

CootahMdlB 

CffOp  of  ■'■' 

75 
58 
2i 

24  lbs. 

49    •* 
72    *♦ 

lA  boahels. 
8« 

4-lbiisbela. 
6-2       ** 
80       »» 

ThelocrMM 

«f  altrofra  !■ 

tlM  crop 


O'ftlbi. 
7'9  - 
10  6  - 


Or,   estimating  the  result  in  dollars  and 


"  The  experiments  are  numerous  and  deci- 
sive enough  to  warrant  the  inference  that,  ss 
com  is  commonly  grown,  nitrogenous  ferti- 
lizers in  any  considerable  quantity  would  be 
rarely  profitable.  They  imply  that  com  has 
somehow  or  other  the  power  to  gather  a  great 
deal  of  nitrogen  from  soil  or  air,  or  both ;  they 
imply  that  in  this  respect  it  comes  closer  to  the 
legumes  than  the  cereals — that,  in  short,  com 
may  be  classed  with  the  renovating  crops.*' 

Praetical  Applicatums, — Among  tJie  general 
conclusions  derived  from  these  experiments  are 
the  following : 

1.  The  "  Completo  Chemical  Fertilixer,'*  the  mixt- 
ure of  800  pounds  superphosphate,  150  to  900  pounds 
potash  salt,  and  150  pounds  nitrate  of  Boda,  cosUng 
|15.88  per  acre  (including  $5  per  acre  for  freight), 
brought  the  laivdst  crops,  excelling  even  the  farm  ma- 
nures with  all  the  crops  on  which  the  number  of  ez- 
perimentB  is  huge  enough  for  a  fair  compariwn,  and 
brinffing  surer  returns  even  in  cold,  wet,  and  drought. 
DouDtleas  a  mixture  with  leas  potash  and  more  ^oa- 
phorio  acid  would  have  proved  still  more  efiloient. 

2.  The  mixture  of  BOO  pounds  of  superphosphate 
and  150  pounds  of  salt,  costmg  $8.25  per  acre,  brought 
a  trifle  teas  com  and  decidedly  more  potatoes  than 
farm  manures. 

8.  The  mixture  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  superphos- 
phate, which  corresponds  closest  of  all  to  the  ordi- 
nary ammoniatcd  superphosphates,  fish-raanurcs,  and 
guano,  though  oosdng  more  than  the  mixture  of  super- 
phosphate and  potash  salt,  broujcrht  lers  increase  of 
com,  potatoes,  turnips,  sweet-potatoes,  and  indeed  at 
every  crop  but  oats.  The  number  of  ex))erinients 
with  oats,  however,  is  too  snuiU  for  any  seneral  oon- 
dusions.    It  is  very  probable  that  oats  and  the  cereals 

Senerally  would  be  more  helped  by  nitro^n,  and  leas 
y  potash,  than  the  other  crops.  But  it  is  a  question 
whether  manufiu^rers  of  ammoniatod  phclsphates 
would  not  do  better  to  substitute  potash  salta  ror  the 
nitrogenous  materials  in  compounding  their  ferti- 
lizers^t  least  for  some  crops. 

4.  The  mixture  of  nitrete  of  soda  and  potash  sslt 
was  the  lea^t  useful  in  all  the  cases  where  it  was  tried. 

5.  As  to  the  efiiciency  of  the  roateriab  separately, 
the  nitrate  of  soda  was  rarelv  profitable,  the  sulphate 
of  lime  frequently,  the  murmte  of  potash  very  often, 
and  the  superphosphate  generally  so.  Doubtless,  con- 
siderable of  the  effect  of  the  superphosphate  was  due, 
in  many  cases,  to  the  sulphuric  acid  and  lime. 

0.  As  to  the  effect  of  ashes,  the  results  are  variable, 
thouffh  generally  thev  wero  efficacious. 
^  7.  r^ot  only  did  the  "  Complete  Chemical  Ferti- 
liser'*  bring  a  larger  average  increase  than  fann  ma- 
nures as  actually  used,  and  the  mixture  of  super- 
phosphate and  potash  salt  nearly  as  large  avenue 
increase,  but  the  quality  of  the  ornp  was  genersUy 
better  with  the  chemicals  than  with  the  form  manures. 
Potatoes, '  especially,  were  finer  in  <^nality  and  leM 
disposed  to  rot  with  the  artificial  Ibrtilisers  than  with 
the  farm  manures. 

8.  The  most  profitable  material  in  a  given  case  u 
that  which  is  best  fitted  to  its  needs.  The  chief 
factorB  of  the  problem  are :  1.  Soil ;  2.  Season ;  8. 
Feeding-capacity  of  the  crop,  its  power  to  jrsther  its 
food  from  soil  and  air ;  4.  Form  of  combination  of  the 
ingredients  of  the  fertilizers;  6.  The  indirect  action  of 
the  fertilizer. 

Soils  vary  in  respect  to  the  plant-food  th^  supply 
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m  ftTiilable  fbnns.    Phosphono  add  it  most  often  having  become  a  partner  in  the  honae  soon  af- 

ISS^'^d"^  h*^  ^^^'"d  ^dT*  T^  nitrogen;  then,  ter  reaching  his  majority.    Meantime  he  had 

Butuie*in?eiSSy'^f  'bSb  Hue  S'phJS^  causes  acquired  Ml  en  viable  social  position  and  at  the 

perhaps  nearly  as  often  as  to  chemical.  Soils  often  do  &fi>o  Of  eighteen  had  been  invited  to  deliver  the 

not  hare  the  proner  texture,  they  are  too  compact  or  anniversary  poem  before  the  Mercantile  Libra- 

too  looee,  or  they  lack  absorptive  power,  they  c^  not  ry  Association  of  Boston— Edward  Everett  be- 

J?S'l2S.ttlTby'^liC-w.r^?l'^i;;!  ing  the  orator.    "Oommer^"  ,w«  the  .ab- 

ure-»upply  is  bad— they  are  too  wet  or  too  dry.    These  J^Ct  of  tbe  poem.     In  1847  be  visited  Eorope, 

defects  are  as  bad  as  kck  of  plant-food.    Many  soils  passed  several  months  in  England,  Scotland, 

need  flr^t  amendment  and  then  manure.    Dnuna^e,  and  Germany,  and  formed  intimacies  with  some 

imgation,  tiUi^.  use  of  lime  or  muck,  are  otton  the  of  the  most  distinguished  literary  people  of  the 

cheapest  if  not  tbe  only  means  for  bnngmg  up  poor  j«„ .    ««»^««  ^,^uX^  .«,««^  t^i/Vv.,-j  ^«  -u 

soils,*^fea*>i»  counto  for  much,  often  fofeveiy"^,  i*^'   "?°°?  whom  were  Talfourd,  Dickens, 

in  the  action  of  manure.  Moore,  Landor,  and    Wordsworth,  at  whose 

9.  As  to  the  f tiding  ayxieUuB  of  ths  eropt^  the  ex-  home  he  became  a  guest.    With  Dickens  he 

paiiments  imply  that  the  com  was  somehow  able  to  formed  a  very  close  friendship,  and  it  was 

'^'*^JL'"*nS?''  ^™™  "^^T^""?'  ^r?"*^ ''  ^^  through  his  influence  that  the  famous  novelist 
enough  of  the  mineral  ingredients  at  its  disposal.  ,  \,  j     •  •*:*  \v.«    *•«•«««»  uvtciim 

They  do  not  tell  how  muo^bf  the  nitrogen  came^m  made  his  second  visit  to  this  country  in  1867, 

the  roots  of  the  preceding  oroxjs,  how  much  ftt>m  at  which  time  Dickens  was  the  guest  of  Mr. 

other  nitrogen  compounds  in  Uie  soil,  and  how  much  Fields.     While  retumiog  to  America  afl;er  his 

from  the  air.   They  imply  that  potatoes  possess  in  for  fi„t  tour,  Mr.  Fields  narrowly  escaped  ship- 

ISy^Te^rT^X"^^^^^^^  wreck  on'the  coast  of  Newfoun'dlandHhe  shrp 

its  food  ftom  soil  and  air.    They  imply  that  turnips  having  Struck  the  coast  in  a  fog,  sprung  a  leak, 

are  generally  unable  to  provide  themselves  with  phos-  and  was  with  difficulty  kept  afloat  and  taken 

phorio  acid  fiwm  the  soil,  and  are  jgreatW  helped  by  It  into  port.     In  1848  Mr.  Fields  was  again  the 

m  fertilMers,  and  thatwithout  its  apphcation  they  ^^^  ^^  ^^  anniversary  celebration  of  the  Mer- 

UfluaUy  get  but  little  good  from  other  materials ;  that  *^  ..,    y  *\.  a         .  4.        *""^"    ', .  ^     ^ 

with  It  alone  they  can  genendly  gather  but  a  partial  cantUe  Library  Association,  and  on  this  occa- 

sttpplv  of  the  other  materials  of  ttieir  food :  and  that  sion  Daniel  Webster  was  the  orator.    The  sub- 

for  a  roll  yield  considerable  quantities  of  all  the  soi!  ject  chosen  by  Mr.  Fields  was  ^*  The  Post  of 

iSS'^'^^iiUW  P].""^^*^  ""  '*®^*^  ^^**  **  ^"^^  Honor."  Before  the  same  association  he  de- 
lO^L^vin^  dife^'ces  of  soils  out  of  account,  and  leered  a  lecture  upon  "  Preparations  for  Trav- 
considering  the  average  resulte  of  the  experimenU,  ^h  which  was  full  of  sensible  advice,  well  sca- 
the best  fertiliser  to  produce  laive  crops  of  eom  among  soned  with  humor.  Often  called  upon  to  de- 
the  materials  used  would  probably  be  a  mixture  of  some  liver  poems  and  lectures,  Mr.  Fields  appeared 
mbmmous  material  with  supcrpho^hateor^^^^^  as  a  poet  or  lecturer  before  the  socieUes  of 

^^o^'d7-Sa1>fyM^  ofcrSSi^^'pS^^nfh  Harva^University,  and  Dartmouth  and  other 

either  superphosphate  or  fine  ground  bone,  or  both.  colleges.     A  volume  of  bis  poetical  compon- 

11.  For  paiaUm^  which  responded  well  to  all  the  tions  was  published  in  Boston  in  1848,  and  in 

materials,  probably  a  ndxture  oontainmg  nitrogen,  1358  he  pnvately  printed  a  beautiful  volume, 

fc?i^wflff  l^li  JZ^^'^l^A^A^  entitled  ''  A  Few  Verses  for  a  Few  Friends,»» 

toes,  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  dnea  Diood,  r^x^i  v  au    uvt  _ai.  a •        t>     •       n        j 

or  bitter,  a  raixtmre  of  these,  could  be  advantageously  of  which  the    North  Amencan  Review     made 

used  to  supply  the  nitrojoren,  and  superphospnate  or  the  following  comment: 


SS^r^Sfe-ri^h^tlTii'Sm^^^  ^%'Z:S^^'S:^l^^o^^.'^^ 

r;jiSi*^'ch"l=  aL^?,^iaUefnS^,^^^^^^^^ 
oirtwith  such  commerce  fertihaers  as  experiments  fambentfencyin  natural  measures  and  easy  rhythm— 
and  ezpenence  prove  profitable.  g^^h  poems  as  always  win  a  higher  fame  than  they 
FIELDS,  James  Thomas,  bom  December  31,  ^\\^^  ""  ^"^  appreciated  by  those  whose  verdict 
1817,  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire;  died  »ofthemostsHjni£cantmiport. 
April  26, 1881,  in  Boston.  At  the  age  of  four  A  second  visit  was  made  to  Europe  in  1861, 
years  he  lost  his  father,  who  was  a  ship-master,  and  Mr.  Fields  was  in  Paris  in  December  of 
His  education  was  acquired  in  his  native  town,  1851,  when  the  coup  d*etat  of  Louis  Napoleon 
and  when  only  thirteen  years  of  age  be  gradn-  took  place.  He  witnessed  the  encounter  be« 
ated  at  the  high-school,  having  taken  several  tween  the  troops  and  the  populace  upon  the 
prizes  for  Greek  and  Latin  com poi«i tions.  Be-  boulevards,  and  at  the  same  time  a  bouse  near 
fore  graduating  he  had  attracted  the  attention  him  was  shattered  by  a  cannon-ball.  During 
of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Woodbury,  who  ad-  this  trip  he  spent  a  winter  in  Italy — chiefly  in 
vised  him  to  continue  his  studies  and  enter  Romo— and  while  in  England  passed  three 
Harvard  University;  but  this  advice,  for  good  months  in  London,  where  be  was  the  honored 
reasons,  was  not  followed,  and  in  1884  the  lad  guest  in  cultivated  circles,  and  invited  to  mem- 
went  to  Boston,  where  he  obtained  employ-  bersbip  in  tbe  leading  clubs.  Literary  people 
ment  in  the  bookstore  of  Messrs.  Carter  A  Hen-  paid  him  great  attention,  and  rendered  his  visit 
dee,  this  firm  being  succeeded  by  that  of  Allen  profitable  as  well  as  pleasant  A  visit  to  Ed- 
h  Ticknor,  which  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  mburgh  gave  him  tbe  opportunity  for  enjoying 
that  of  Ticknor  &  Fields  in  1846,  Mr.  Fields  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Professor  Wil- 
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son  and  Thomas  De  Qainoejr.  The  latter  wel-  held  the  books  which  he  most  frequently  con- 
oomed  him  to  his  house,  and  accompanied  him  suited ;  the  walls  were  adorned  with  portraits 
on  several  excursions  in  Scotland.  One  daj  and  the  choicest  of  his  literary  memorials  and 
they  walked  fourteen  miles  together  on  a  visit  autographs — autograph  copies  of  Tennyson's 
to  Roslin  Castle,  De  Qaincey  beguiling  the  '^Bugle-Song,^' and  Mrs.  Hemans's  ^*  The  Break- 
time,  and  cheating  the  miles  of  their  weariness,  lug  Waves  dashed  high,*'  among  them.  Ad- 
with  anecdotes  of  earlier  days,  when  Coleridge,  mittance  to  this  room,  and  the  sight  of  its 
Southey,  and  Charles  Lamb  were  his  oompan-  treasures,  were  thin^  to  be  remembered.  In 
ions  among  the  Westmoreland  hills.  In  1858  the  fourth  story  of  this  house  is  a  room  known 
Mr.  Fields  collected,  edited,  and  published  the  as  "  the  Author's  Chamber,"  which  has  been  oc- 
first  complete  edition  of  De  Quincey's  work»,  cupied  by  Hawthorne  and  Whittier,  by  Dickens, 
in  twenty  volomes.  While  contributing  the  MacDonald,  Thackeray,  Kingsley,  and  many 
productions  of  his  busy  brain  to  the  literature  of  other  distinguished  men  of  letters.  Adjoining  it 
his  time,  and  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  travel,  is  a  study  well  filled  with  books,  and  with  furni- 
Mr.  Fields  was  energetically  assisting  in  the  ture  that  is  old  and  quaint.  Mr.  Fields's  summer- 
business  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself  in  house  was  on  Thunderbolt  Hill,  at  Manchester- 
boyhood,  and  the  firm  of  which  he  was  a  mem-  by-the-sea,  with  charming  outlooks,  land  and 
her  held  a  leading  position  in  the  book-trade  seaward.  Mrs.  Fields,  the  author  of  **  Under 
of  America.  From  the  time  Mr.  Fields  entered  the  Olives,"  had  christened  it  Gambrel  Cottage, 
it  until  his  retireoient  from  business  on  Janu-  and  Mr.  William  Black,  in  his  novel,  '^  Green 
ary  1,  1871,  the  firm,  under  its  several  changes  Pastures  and  Piccadilly,"  describes  the  view 
of  name,  advanced  steadily  with  the  times,  and  from  its  verandas.  Mr.  Fields  contributed  to 
for  years  the  books  bearing  its  imprint  have  the  leading  periodicals  of  the  day,  and  his 
been  noted  for  their  sterling  character  and  for  writings  are  distinguished  for  a  clear  and  fin- 
the  beauty  of  their  mechanical  execution.  To-  ished  style  and  for  their  accuracy.  His  '^Tester- 
day  two  of  the  most  prominent  publishing  firms  days  with  Authors  "  is  a  volume  made  up  of  a 
in  the  world  represent  the  firm  of  Fields,  Os-  series  of  sketches  first  published  in  the  '^  At- 
good  &  Co.,  which  was  dissolved  on  the  retire-  lantic  Monthly,"  under  the  title  of  "  The  Whis- 
ment  of  Mr.  Fields — Houghton,  Mifilin  &  Co.  pering  Gallery,"  and  afterward  considerably 
being  the  direct  successors,  while  the  firm  of  enlarged.  It  contains  papers  of  anecdote,  renii- 
James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  is  an  offshoot.  Dur-  niscences,  and  criticisms  relating  to  Thackeray, 
ing  the  later  portion  of  his  career,  Mr.  Fields  Hawthorne,  Dickens,  Wordsworth,  Miss  Mil- 
ectited  the  ^*  Atlantic  Monthly,"  which  was  es-  ford,  and  ^'  Barry  Cornwall  and  some  of  hia 
tablished  in  November,  1857,  by  Messrs.  Phil-  Friends."  Several  of  these  were  afterward  pub- 
lipS  &  Sampson,  with  Professor  James  Russell  lished  as  separate  volumes  in  the  '^  Veet-PoNcket 
Lowell  as  editor.  In  January,  1860,  this  mag-  Series."  **  Underbrush  "  is  a  small  volume  in 
azine  passed  into  the  hands  of  Ticknor  &  Fields,  the  "  Little  Classic  "  form,  containing  a  number 
and  largely  owes  its  success  in  the  world  of  pe-  of  essays  on  literary  and  social  topics,  among 
riodical  literature  to  the  labors  of  the  distin-  them  one  entitled  **  My  Friend's  Library,"  in 
guished  poet  and  publisher.  which  is  given  a  pleasant  account  of  some  of 

After  withdrawing   fi'om   active  business,  his  own  literary  treasures. 

Mr.  Fields  occupied  his  leisure  with  such  liter-  '^  The  Family  Library  of  British  Poetry  "  is 

ary  pursuits  as  were  most  congenial  to  him.  a  stout  volume  of  a  thousand  pages,  containing 

In  1858  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  selections  from  the  best  British  poets  from 

A.  M.  f rona  Harvard  University,  and  in  1867  Chaucer  to  Tennyson,  and  edited  by  Mr.  fields 

that  of  LL.  D.  from  Dartmouth  College,  and  and  Mr.  Whipple  coiyointly.     Under  sach  edi- 

to  the  last  his  private  life  comported  well  with  torship  the  book  could  not  fail  to  be  a  most 

his  public  honors.    Those  saw  him  best  who  valuable  one.    A  companion  volume,  devoted 

met  him  in  his  own  home,  euvironed  by  the  to  British  prose,  was  projected  by  Mr.  Fields, 

books,  the  pictures,  and  the  personal  memen-  *'  Ballads  and  other  Verses  "  is  made  up  in  part 

tos  dear  to  his  heart.    His  large,  strengthful  of  poems  that  had  been  previously  privately 

frame,  genial  face,  and  massive  head,  covered  published,  and  in  part  of  fresh  material ;  these 

with  dark  hair  tinged  with  gray,  appeared  to  poems  vary  from  grave  to  gay,  and  were  ac- 

their  highest  advantage  in  the  spacious  library  corded  a  very  warm  welcome.    Some  of  Mr. 

where  most  of  his  time  was  spent,  and  from  Fields's  most  valuable  literary  labor  was  ex- 

whose  windows  a  fine  view  of  the  Charles  River  pended  on  lectures  delivered  Wore  large  and 

was  presented.     Here  the  grave  discourse  of  appreciative  audiences  in  various  parts  of  the 

the  scholar  was  brightened  by  the  sparkling  country.   Of  these,  the  lectures  upon  ^*  Charles 

wit  and  varied  narrative  of  the  traveled  man  Lamb  and  his  Friends";  ** Sydney  Smith  and 

of  the  world ;  nor  did  the  silent  presence  of  his  Work  in  Life  " ;  ^'  Christopher  North,  with 

the  ten  thousand  or  more  volumes  that  com-  Personal  Recollections";    ^^ Alfred  Tennyson, 

posed  his  library  check  the  generous  outflow  the  Man  and  the  Poet";    '* Fiction  and  its 

of  sympathy  which  is  inseparable  from  opulent  Eminent  Authors  " ;    *'  Literary  and  Artistic 

natures.    In  a  small  t«tudy  adjoining  his  library  Society  in  London  " ;  ^*  Wordsworth,  De  Quin- 

Mr.  Fields  did  most  of  his  writing.    Two  tiers  cey,  Keats,  and  Shelley  " ;  '*  Longfellow,  Camp- 

of  book-shelves,  forming  an  alcove  by  his  desk,  bell,  and  Hood" ;  '*  Cowper  " ;  ^*  Hawthorne  " ; 
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"Rufas  Choate";  "A  Plea  for  Cheerfulnesa," 
eto.,  were  enriched  with  reminiscence,  and  en- 
livened bj  humor  that  rendered  them  every- 
where popular.  Mr.  Fields  never  abandoned 
his  pen- work,  and  the  latest  issue  of  **  Tlie 
Oongregationalist,"  dated  April  26,  1881,  has 
an  article,  *' Letters  from  an  Old  Treasure- 
Box,''  in  which  he  writes  of  Bayard  Taylor, 
and  gives  some  interebtiiig  letters  which  he  re- 
ceived from  him  in  1846-'54. 

So  active  and  useful  a  man  mast  be  a  serious 
and  much-lamented  loss  to  any  community. 
During  a  period  covering  half  a  century,  Mr. 
Fields  was  identified  with  the  interests  of  Bos- 
ton, and  filled  a  large  sphere  in  its  local  life ; 
his  share  in  the  development  of  its  literary  in- 
terests will  fix  hifl  name  high  in  the  chronicles 
of  its  literary  history,  ^r  will  he  be  soon 
forgotten  among  the  champions  of  philanthro- 
py and  religion,  with  whom  he  wrought  as 
aealonsly  as  was  possible,  considering  the  vari- 
ous demands  in  other  directions  upon  his  time 
and  energies. 

FINANCES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Notwithstanding  the  moderate  harvests  in  some 
portions  of  the  country,  there  has  been  no  ap- 
parent check  during  the  year  1881  to  the  abun- 
dant prosperity  which  for  several  years  the  na- 
tion has  enjoyed,  in  that  portion  of  the  great 
Northwest  which  geographers,  a  few  years 
since,  were  pleased  to  distinguish  as  the  Great 
American  Desert,  and  which  still  later  has  been 
officially  pronounced  as  an  arid  waste,  immense 
saotiona  of  land,  of  surprising  fertility,  have 
been  opened  to  settlers,  and  already  the  surplus 
grain  of  the  country  is  mostly  produced  west 
of  tiie  Missouri  River,  thus  adding  to  the  grow- 
ing wealth  of  the  country  the  resources,  as  it 
were,  of  a  new  continent.  To  these  newly  de- 
veloped regions  have  gone  the  surplus  capital 
and  labor  of  the  East,  for  both  of  which  re- 
munerative employment  has  been  found.  The 
individual  prosperity  which  has  so  generally 
prevailed,  has  been  reflected  in  the  financial 
experience  of  the  Government.  Without  ad- 
ditional imposition  of  taxes  the  revenues  of  the 
country  have  been  largely  increased  over  those 
of  last  year,  while  by  Judicious  and  economical 
management  the  expenses  have  been  somewhat 
reduced  in  the  same  period. 

The  receipts  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  80, 1881,  have  been  as  follows : 

Fromoutomfl $196,100,878  09 

From  latMiid  rovenue 185,964,880  51 

From  tazM  on  dreuUtion  and  deposita  of 

utioiMl  bulks 8,118,115  79 

From  miaoalkiiaoiu  loaroM 19,249,115  89 

Total $860,789,299  57 

During  the  same  period  the  expenditares  were : 

For  iDtorett  on  the  pablte  debt $99,508,741  18 

Forpenalont. 60,059,979  69 

For  military  aatabtUhment 40,466.460  f5 

For  narml  eatabliahmeot 15,696.671  66 

For  ciTll  expeneea 17,941,in  19 

Forforetiniintercoinaa 1,098,954  99 

I'orlndlans 6.514.161  09 

For  miaceOaaeoaa 46.449,441  88 

Total $96'>.7I9,887  59 

Laavtaf  aaiifpliiaof 100,069^04  98 


Compared  with  the  previous  fiscal  year,  the 
receipts  have  increased  as  follows:  In  customs 
revenue,  $11,637,611.42;  in  internal  revenue, 
$11,256,011.59;  in  tax  on  circulation  and  de- 
posits of  national  banks,  $1,101,144.28;  in 
miscellaneous,  $5,859,183.81 ;  making  a  total 
increase  of  revenue  over  previous  year  of 
$29,852,901.10.  The  expenditures  show  a  net 
decrease  over  previous  year  of  $6,930,070.19, 
the  principal  item  of  decrease  being  that  of 
interest  on  the  public  debt,  $18,248,838.98. 

Of  the  amount  of  surplus  revenues  for  the 
year,  $14,687,023.93  remained  in  the  Treasury 
at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  remainder,  $85,- 
482,381.05,  was  applied  to  the  purchase  or  rt)- 
demption  of  obligations  of  the  United  States, 
all  of  which  were  interest-bearing,  except  tho 
comparatively  small  amount  of  $109,001.08  of 
fractional  notes. 

Ttiis  excess  of  revenue  promises  to  continue. 

For  the  quarter  ending  September  80, 1881, 
the  receipts  have  amounted  to  $108,181,048.09, 
against  $97,889,289.92  for  the  same  period  in 
1880;  and  the  expenditures  to  $75,051,739.89, 
against  $77,018,531.78  for  tame  period  in  1880. 
The  accounts  have  not  been  closed  to  a  later 
date,  but  the  indications  strongly  point  to  an 
annual  surplus  largely  in  excess  of  that  of  last 
year,  unprecedented  as  that  was  in  amount. 

The  condition  of  the  Treasury,  however,  is 
shown  by  statements  published  at  the  close  of 
each  month.  As  compared  with  January  1, 
1881,  the  condition  of  the  public  Treasury,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  calendar  year,  may 
be  stated  as  follows : 

Statement  Showing  assets  and  liabilities  of  United 
States  Treaeury  <m  tlie  1st  day  of  January^  1881 
and  1882: 


Oold  coin 

GoldbnllloD 

Standard  silTor  dollars. . . . 

Fractional  allver 

Btlver  bunion 

Gold  oertifloatea 

SllTOr  eertlAoatea 

United  States  notee. 

National  bank  notes 

Deposita  In  national  banks. 
Niekd  and  minor  coins. . . . 

Fractional  currency 

Redeemed  bonds,  ete 


1,  1881. 


$61,481,944  71 

96,960,851  06 

4St,  190,51 8  00 

94,769,(167  89 

6,1S8,994  00 

180,600  00 

9,464,419  00 

16,741,818  06 

4,91>2,828  90 

19,901,607  92 

860,866  87 

58.666  64 

9,798,179  86 


Jaaouy  1,  188f, 


$94,689,8(M  78 

87,077,609  65 

69,689.987  00 

96,968,641  49 

8,607,899  86 

'6^',9i6'66 

9^V99,799  99 

^667,691  09 

18,963,097  76 

895.874  90 

18,686  96 

10,998,026  8$ 


Total $238,988,768  98  $888,894,971  98 


LIABILITIKS. 

Suamj  \,  1881. 

imomj  \,  188*. 

Pof t'OlBoe  account  ....*.,.. 

$9,864,196  79 
19,884,984  81 

90.809,614  85 

1^81S,997  87 
7,602  J)88  46 
6,66^880  00 

4^^89,180  00 
7,0ft\000  00 

29,96S.290  89 
188,786,856  89 

$4,918,952  04 

Disbursing  olBoers. 

99,091,895  87 
29.902.678  10 

Fund  fbr  redeeming  notes  of 
national   banks   flilled,  in 
Uqnldation  or  redndng  cir- 
culation   

Ftre  percent  ftand  forredeem- 

iag  national-bank  notes. . . 

Otberftindsin  nature  of  trusts 

Gold  certificates 

16,561,078  88 
6,127,744  61 
6.18^.120  00 

Bllver  oertlfleates. 

6Sw67fiL28aOO 

Clearlnff-bouae  certificates . . 
Matured  bonds  at  intereat.. . 
Balance . . . , 

9JV)0,000  CO 

95.508.981  71 

146.1191815  82 

Total 

1 

$288,988,768  98 

$^88,894,971  98 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  amount  of  gold  ing  the  profit  into  the  pnblio  Treasury,  getdng 
coin  and  bullion  held  by  the  Treasury  has  in-  for  abont  $88  in  gold  enough  bullion  to  make 
creased  during  the  year  about  $15,000,000;  100  silver  dollars  of  standard  weight.  Already, 
silver  dollars  $21,000,000,  and  United  States  to  November  1,  1881,  there  have  been  coined 
notes  $10,000,000.  The  increase  of  gold  coin  from  silver  bullion  thus  purchased  mor«  than 
arose  mainly  from  an  order  of  the  Treasury  100,000,000  silver  dollars,  of  which  there  re- 
Department,  under  which  gold  com  was  re-  mained  in  the  Treasury,  as  before  stated,  abont 
ceived  from  depositors  in  exchange  for  silver  $66,000,000,  the  remainder  being  in  active 
certificates,  redeemable  only  in  silver  dollars,  circulation.  Under  existing  law  the  coinage 
Such  was  the  demand  for  certificates  in  ex-  of  these  dollars  must  continue  at  a  rate  of  not 
change  for  gold,  that  on  November  1st  almost  less  than  $2,000,000  per  month,  and,  aa  all 
the  entire  amount  of  silver  dollars  held  by  the  further  issues  have  recently  returned  to  the 
Treasury  was  represented  by  outstanding  cer-  Treasury,  it  would  seem  that  the  limit  of  cir- 
tifioates,  and  in  consequence  the  order  was  re-  culation  of  these  coins  has  practically  been 
voked,  the  law  not  permitting  an  issue  of  such  reached.  Hereafter  they  must  accumulate  in 
certificates  iu  excess  of  the  coin  held  for  their  the  vaults  of  the  Treasury,  to  be  represented  in 
redemption.  At  that  time  there  were  of  these  circulation  either  by  certificates  issued  thereon, 
certificates  outstanding  $66,827,670,  an  increase  thus  steadily  inflating  the  paper  circulation  of 
in  three  months  of  about  $  15,000,000.  As  these  the  country  with  certificates  actually  worth,  as 
certificates  are  redeemable,  as  stated,  only  in  sil-  before  stated,  only  the  value  of  the  coin  they 
ver  dollars,  which  are  worth  in  intrinsic  value  represent,  or  the  dollars  will  remain  in  the 
only  about  eighty-eight  per  cent  of  the  gold  coin  Treasury  to  the  exclusion  of  gold  coin,  and  be- 
received,  there  has  been  nn  apparent  advantage  come  the  only  currency  with  which  payment 
to  the  department  in  these  transactions  of  about  of  public  dues  can  be  met,  or  the  redemption 
twelve  percent  on  Mie  amount  issued,  the  Gov-  of  united  States  notes  be  made.  In  eitJher 
emment  having  by  these  transactions  trans-  event  there  is  but  one  result  foreshadowed — 
ferred  to  private  parties  at  par  the  ownership  the  reduction  of  the  currency  of  the  country 
of  the  silver  dollars.  But  the  certificates  are  to  the  standard  of  the  silver  dollara,  and  the 
also  receivable  by  the  department  in  payment  exclusion  of  gold  coin  from  circulation.  This 
of  all  public  dues,  at  the  par  of  gold,  the  trans-  doud  in  the  financial  horizon  has  not  arisen 
actions  of  the  country  being  conducted  on  a  unexpectedly.  Foreseeing  it.  Congress  em- 
gold  basis,  and  the  certificates,  as  well  as  the  bodied,  in  the  act  of  February  28, 1878,  anthor- 
ooin   they  represent,    consequently,   for  the  Izing  the  coinage  of  the  standard  silver  dollar, 

S resent,  circulate  at  a  gold  valuation,  and  will  a  provision  directing  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
oubtless  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  there  ed  States  to  invite  the  Governments  of  the  sc- 
are no  more  of  them  afloat  than  can  be  conven-  called  Latin  Union,  and  such  other  European 
iently  used  in  payment  of  public  dues.  The  nations  as  he  might  deem  advisable,  to  join  the 
certificates  are  not  legal  tender  in  private  trans-  United  States  in  a  conference  to  adopt  a  corn- 
actions,  and  when  there  comes  an  excess  of  mon  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  forthepur- 
them  beyond  the  amount  needed  in  public  pay-  pose  of  establishing  internationally  the  use  of 
ments  the  holders  can  have  no  redress  but  to  bi-metallic  money  find  securing  fixity  of  rela- 
accept  in  their  stead  the  silver  dollars  which  tive  value  between  those  metals.  The  Latin 
they  represent,  and  which  the  Treasury  is  Union  referred  to  consisted  of  France,  Belgium, 
obliged  to  hold  for  their  redemption.  The  dol-  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  Under  a  treaty  the 
lars  thus  received  are  a  legal  tender  for  all  pur-  Union  had  issued  silver  and  gold  coins  from 
poses,  and  in  time,  if  the  coinage  of  them  con-  its  respective  mints  at  the  ratio  of  15^  of  ail- 
tinues  imperative,  must  furnish  the  basis  of  Ter  to  1  of  gold,  but,  on  account  of  the  great 
value  for  the  circulation  of  the  country,  and  depreciation  in  the  value  of  silver,  it  had  been 
that  basis  then  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  compelled  to  suspend  such  coint^  to  avoid 
intrinsic  value  of  the  coins,  not  with  the  ficti-  drivmg  the  gold  coins  from  circuktion.  The 
tious  value  at  which  they  now  circulate.  Were  invitation  to  join  the  United  States  in  the  pro- 
the  coinage  of  silver  dollars  unrestricted,  as  in  posed  conference  was  accepted  by  the  Union 
the  case  of  gold  coins,  the  circulation  of  the  and  by  several  other  states,  and  the  conference 
country  would  at  once  fall  to  the  silver  basis,  was  held  in  Paris,  in  August,  1878.  The  dele 
as  the  holders  of  silver  bullion  could  have  the  ^ates  from  the  United  States  requested  those 
same  converted  into  dollars  worth  for  circula-  mvited  to  pronounce  upon  the  two  following 
lion  as  much  as  so  many  dollars  in  gold,  though  propositions : 
ccmtaining  but  eighty-eight  per  cent  of  value,  ,   ,. .  .i.       .  .       * .,..            ,.1   .v  .  ..  . 

while  the  holders  of  gold  bullion  would  find  ^  L^i".^^?,T?'*??  °^?''*i;T™^^?^^'^^"/'°' 

^',        ,,.    Vx               J,                     .  1  to  be  desired  that  silver  Bhould  be  excluded  from  free 

more  profit  m  selhnff  the  same  for  commercial  ooinajfe  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

or  other  purposes  at  market  rates.     But  hold-  On  the  contrary,  the  assembly  believe  that  it  is  de- 

eas  can  not  have  silver  bullion  converted  into  sirable  that  the  unrestricted  coinage  of  eilver,  and  ita 

a  lawful  equivalent  in  weight  of  silver  dollars,  use  as  money  of  unlimited  legal  tender,  should  bo 

for  the  Government  purcWs  the  silver  bul-  ^^^Z^t^^tj^^l^^^^V^,  P"^"'^^' 

lion  at  the  best  rates  obtamable,  and  manufact-  2.  The  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  unlimited  lo- 

urcs  the  coins  only  on  its  own  account,  tarn-  gal-tender  money  may  be  safely  idopted :  fizst,  by 
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wioiUang  them  at  a  relation  to  be  fixed  by  mtena-  erland,  respectively,  announced  at  once  im- 

ttonal  agreement ;  and,  secondly,  by  granting  to  each  portant  reservations  on  their  part, 

metal,  at  the  relation  fixed^  equal  terms  o(  oomage,  *^^j^     delegates  from   Germanv  stated  that 

making  no  diacnmmation  between  them.  v  ^            ,Q«r       j  V o^r/x              'j      ui 

n».                 -s,'                 A*          J  V  *  j'j  between  1865  and  1870  a  considerable  qnan- 

These  propositions  were  discussed,  bnt  did  ^-^   ^,      j^  ^^^^^  i^         ^^^^  ^^e  treasury  of 

not  bwome  the  subject  of  a  general  vote.    The  the  German  Empire,  and  that  the  Government 

English  and  French  delates  prepared  an  an-  ^^  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  firmly  estab- 

Bwer  to  be  made  by  the  European  to  the  Amen-  ^^^  .^  monl^tary  system  upon  the  basis  of  a 

can  delegates,  which  was  adopted,  as  follows:  j^  standard,  and  that  this  reform  was  now 

^  The  delegates  of  the  European  states,  represented  j^  ^  ^^^y  advanced  state;  that  almost  1,T47,- 

m  the  oonference,  desire  to  express  their  sincere  thanks  ^.^  ^^^^  \„  „  .i,^  v  „  j  v^^-  «♦  ^r. «ir  i «  «.^.l/i  ^r.i n 

to  the  Government  of  the  tfnited  States  for  having  000,000  marks  had  been  struck  in  gold  coin, 

procured  an.intemational  interchange  of  opinion  upon  while  1,080,000,000  marks  m  silver  com  of 

a  subject  of  so  much  importance  as  the  monetaiy  qucK-  earlier  mintage  had  been  demonetized,  the  last 

tion.                             .,      ,   ^               ,     ^^^  of  the  operations  amounting    to  44,000,000 

Having  ^^^XTv^'^^^fl^^  RI??l^f J^^  marks.    They  also  stated  that  there  still  re- 

representatives  of  the  United  States,  they  recogniae :  .     j  .     i-i                  *.        -*  ^  i     r  aa  nnrk  nnn 

1.  That  it  is  neoessary  to  miuntaii  in  the  world  the  mamed  in  Germany  at  most  only  600,000,000 
moneUry  Amotions  of  silver,  as  well  as  those  of  gold,  marks  in  silver  thalers,  and  dechired  that  this 
but  that  the  selection  for  use  of  one  or  the  other  of  reform  had  sensibly  bettered  the  condition  of 
the  two  metals,  or  of  both  simultMieously,  should  be  t^e  monetary  circulation  in  Germany;  but, 
go^™d  by  the  special  posiUon  of  each  state  or  group  ^^^^^^^  they  considered  the  monetary  system 

2.  That  the  question  of  the  restriction  of  the  coin-  of  Germany  as  established  upon  solid  founda- 
age  of  silver  should  equally  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  tions,  still  they  had  not  failed  to  recognize  the 
each  state  or  group  of  states,  according  to  the  particu-  import  of  the  fall  of  silver  which  had  since  oc- 
lar  circumstances  m  which  they  may  And  themselves  ^^^    ^  to  relieve  the  Latin  Union  from 

Slaoed,  andthemoresom  that  the  disturbance  pro-  ^""''^  *•""♦  ^,                .    ^      v:ii:««  .«^.^  ^* 

aced  iuring  the  recent  years  m  the  silver  market  has  the  apprehension  that  half,  a  billion  more  of 

variously  a&cted  the  monetary  dtuation  of  the  sev-  marks  in  old  silver  thalers  would  be  thrown 

ersl  countries.  upon  the  market  as  silver  bullion,  Germany 

».  That  the  ^erenoes  of  opinion  whidh  have  ap-  ]^^a    j^   ^^y,   1879,  resolved   to   suspend  its 

peared,  and  the  fact  that  even  some  of  the  states  which  „  ,  '     m    .i_^J  __j  xV.-  y,^j\  n--f  einn^  K«<»fi  i>a 

Lavetie  double  standard,  And  it  impossible  to  enter  ^^  ?*  «J.J«'^»  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  °^*  »^°^  *^^H  ^«: 

into  a  mutual  engagement  with  regaiS  to  the  free  coin-  sumed.     The  delegates,   however,  recognized 
age  ofsilver,  exclude  the  discussion  oftiie  adoption  of  .  without  reserve  that  a  rehabilitation  of  silver 

a  common  ratio  between  the  two  metals.  ^as  to  be  desired,  and,  that  it  might  be  at- 

Notwithstanding  that  the  proposition  of  the  tained  by  the  re-establishment  of  a  free  coin- 
United  States  was  declined  with  thanks,  in  age  of  silver  in  a  certain  number  of  the  most 
which  expression  even  some  of  the  nations  hav-  populous  states  represented  at  the  conference 
ing  a  bi-metallic  currency  joined,  though  their  of  these  states,  to  that  end  should  adopt  as  a 
interest  in  maintaining  a  nxity  of  value  in  the  basis  a  fixed  relation  between  the  vdue  of  gold 
ratio  between  the  two  metals  would  seem  at  and  that  of  silver.  Nevertheless  Germany, 
least  to  have  been  as  groat  as  that  of  the  United  whose  monetary  reform  was  already  so  far 
States.  Here,  for  some  time,  the  matter  rest-  advanced,  and  whose  general  monetary  situa- 
ed,  but  the  continued  depression  in  the  price  of  tion  did  not  seem  to  call  for  a  change  of  sys- 
silver  and  a  threatened  stringency  in  monetary  tem  so  vast  in  scope,  did  not  find  herself  in  a 
affairs,  kept  the  subiect  under  discussion,  and  position,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned,  to  con- 
in  February,  1881,  the  Governments  of  France  cede  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  Still,  having  a 
and  the  United  States  extended  a  joint  invita-  disposition  to  assist  the  other  powers  which 
tion  to  the  European  nations  to  take  part  in  a  might  unite  for  the  purpose  of  a  free  coinage 
conference  between  the  powers  chiefly  inter-  of  silver  at  a  fixed  ratio  with  gold,  Germany 
ested  in  the  question  of  establishing  the  use  of  would  agree  for  a  period  of  some  years  to 
gold  and  silver  as  international  money.*  abstain  from  all  sales  of  silver,  and  durinfc 

The  conference  was  to  examine  and  adopt,  for  the  another  period  of  a  certain  duration  would 

purpose  of  submitting  the  same  to  the  govemmento  pledge  itself  to  sell  annually  only  a  limited 

represented,  a  plan  and  a  system  for  the  establish-  qnantity,  so  small  in  amount  that  the  general 

»X"r*sSi:?L^rmnSlt  rntrS^^^  Lrket'^ouW  not  be  glutted  thereby.  It  would 

to  >  Mttled  nUtive  value  between  theee  two  metala.  also  enffage  to  eventually  retire  from  circala- 

The  conference  aBsembled  in  Paris,  April  tion  27,750,0(M)  five-mark  gold-pieces,  thw  giv- 
19,  1881.  and  delegates  were  present  from  ">«  *«  »»!'«'■.»  «'*?*®''  ^^  '•"  «!"'nl«t>»n  «* 
AMtro-Hungary,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Greece,  l"""?:  "?^  J*  Ta'*' £*'^*'"^  "^i  ♦*""'  ""t 
Itriy,  the  Netherlands  Portugal,  Rusrfa,  8wel  '•«»«»  ."2,000,000  old  five-  and  two-mark 
den,  Norway,  Spain,  Switzerl^d,  United  States  nlver-pieces  at  a  ratio  between  the  two  metal* 
of  America,  ani  from  France.  The  delegates  ?f  f^°*  ^  ^  1°*'  ^'>®'^  •*  P""**"**  *^*>  "*"> 
from  Uermany,  Great  Britain,  British  India,  " i*P  ^**  ,  , ,  ...  ^  •  j  *  n 
Canada,  Denmirk,  Portugal,  Russia,  Greece^  ^  Thi.  remarkable  proposition,  stripped  of  dl 
AustroTHangary,  Sweden,  Norway,  aid  Switzl  technicd  verbiage,  was  as  if  Germany  should 
"    '" ! i! say:  "  Gentlemen  of  the  other  powers,  behev- 

•  se.  Bi-M«uu.io  8tato»»d,  p.  «o.  At  the  hiard  rf   ij^„  _on  to  be  in  eamest  in  your  proposition  to 

•emenlUfbtrepetltloii,  ftirth«pro<»edln(f«oftheBl-Met.nie  r  r ,.  v        «_  j     .1.4.:-.  -.i_.  %.»/—.««  ~„1J 

UsAfwe. uiltn  iiaert«i  11^ «>iidda«<L-Ei>.  estoblish  a  fixed  relaUve  value  between  gold 
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and  silver,  and  that  value  to  be  as  1  to  15^-,  Subject  to  these  considerations,  the  Bank  €ourt  an 
Germany  offers  her  prayers  for  your  success,  w^jfiod  that  the  issue  of  their  notes  ajfainst  wlver, 
cUa  «,;ii  «^f  i««M<.i#  »»fn..n  frv  4-k J^  #.aa  ^r^i-^^^^  withui  thc  Icttcr  of  the  act,  would  not  involve  the 
bhe  will  not  herself  return  to  the  free  coinage  ^sk  of  mfringing  that  principle  of  it  which  impo^ 
of  silver,  but  she  will  kindly  hold  2,600  tons  of  a  positive  obBgation  on  the  hmk  to  receive  gt5d  in 
old  silver  thalers,  worth  now  about  77  per  exchange  for  notes,  and  to  pay  notes  in  gold  on  de- 
cent of  tlieir  face  value  in  gold,  until,  in  accord-  ™*]?^  «    ^  ^ 

ance  with  your  own  theories,  by  your  free  v^**i^  ^J?  ^"^^  see  no  reason  why  an  assuTsnee 

auuu   vTii^u  jvu.   v»Tu  wjwiiwj,   t,j   jMXAM.    1*  cv  iihould  not  Iw  oonveycd  to  thc  monctaiT  oonferencc  bI 

coinage  of  silver,  you  wiU  place  so  much  of  pana  if  theh-  lordAipe  think  it  desirable  that  the 

that  metal  into  new  channels  of  circulation,  or  Bank  of  England,  agreeably  with  the  act  of  1644, 

into  strong  vaults,  that  its  price  will  be  en-  would  be  always  open  to  the  purchase  of  sUver  under 

hanoed,  and  a  fixed  relation  of  equal  value  be-  *^®  conditions  above  described, 

tween  gi)ld  and  silver  will  be  secured,  and  The  proposition  of  the  Bank  Court  was  a 

when  that  time  comes  we  will  unload  our  sil-  worthy  rival  to  that  of  tlie  delegates  of  Ger- 

ver  upon  you  in  exchange  for  your  gold,  at  a  many.    In  substance  it  proposed  to  accumulate 

profit  of  28  per  cent,  and  we  are  now  prepared  silver  in  its  vaults  worth,  in  gold,  considerably 

to  discuss  the  details  of  the  execution."  less  than  its  face  value,  so  long  as  other  coun- 

The  delegates  of  Great  Britain  then  followed,  tries  than  Great  Britain  would  **  leave  nnim- 

saying  that  for  more  than  sixty  years  the  mon-  paired  the  facility  of  exchange  ^'  by  which  It 

etary  system  of  the  United  Kingdom  had  been  could  at  any  time  obtain  gold  therefor,  par  for 

on  gold  as  a  single  standard ;  that  this  system  par,  at  a  handsome  profit, 

had  satisfied  all  the  needs  of  the  country,  with-  Notwithstanding  the  dispiriting  responses  of 

out  giving  rise  to  those  disadvantages  which  the  two  great  powers,  Germany  and  Great 

had  shown  themselves  elsewhere  and  under  Britain,  the  conference  proceeded  to  the  dis- 

other  monetary  regulations.    The  Government  cussion  of  the  following  questionnaire  which 

of  her  Mj^jesty  could  not  therefore  take  part  in  had  been  prepared  for  it  by  a  committee  of  its 

a  conference  as  supporting  the  principle  of  the  own  body : 

double  standard:  but  the  representatives  at  i.  Bove  the  diminution  and  the  great  osdllationa 

London,  of  the  United  States,  having  declared  "which  have  taken  place  in  the  value  of  silver,  chiefly 

that  the  powers  represented  at  the  conference  ^i^ii^  the  last  few  yeare,  been  hurtful  or  not  to  com- 

reserve!  to  them  Jves  entire  liberty  of  action  '"^^i  3S.1ST.rSJ  Mn^^f  IST^L  th, 

after  tiie  discussion,  the   trovernment  of  her  two  metals  should  possess  a  high  degree  of  stability  1 

M^esty  considered  that  it  would  be  lacking  in  8.  Should  the  pnenomena  referred  to  in  the  firet 

consideration  toward  friendly  powers  to  per-  partof  the  preoedmff  question  be  attributed  to  increase 

sist  in  its  refusal  to  send  a  delegate  from  the  '^^^.J^^t'^ftn^^lC^^  ?f  iTil^^L 
rr  '^  1  rr*  :i  mi.  V  1.  1  J  I.  8.  IS  It  or  IS  It  uot  prooabie  tnat,  it  a  lanre  STOup 
United  Kingdom.  Thus  he  had  come,  and  he  .f  states  should  agree  to  the  free  an<i  unlimited  Biint- 
stood  ready  to  furnish  any  information  desired  age  of  lawfVil  coins  of  tbe  two  metals,  with  toUl  legal- 
concerning  the  laws  on  the  monetary  system  tender  faculty  at  a  uniform  ratio  between  the  gold  and 
of  England,  but  lie  was  not  permitted  to  vote  "2l%f^'?^,?^  ^  ^^  monctaiy  unit  of  each  metd^ 
«..^«  r««  ^l^«^«:*:^«  ..^vf^u  ^fi^ut-  v^  anK.nU4>A^  stability  m  the  relative  value  ot  these  metals  would  be 
upon  any  proposition  which  might  be  submitted  attained,  which,  ii'  not  absolute,  would  at  least  be  vexy 
to  the  conference.     Subsequently  he  presented  Bubetantial? 

to  the  conference  a  communication  from  the  4.  If  so,  what  measures  should  be  taken  to  reduce 

Bank  of  England  to  the  British  Government,  to  a  minimum  the  oedllations  in  the  relative  value  of 

setting  forth  to  what  extent  the  bank  could  aid  ^^Io^SiS^m  • 

the  proposed  league  of  countries  for  the  reha-  ^   ^ould  it  be  desirable  to  impose  upon  j)rivilegcd 

bilitation  of  silver.     Tlie  communication  was  banks  of  heue  the  obligation  to  receive,  at  a  &[edpnce, 

submitted  on  account  of  a  declaration  of  tlie  any  ffold  and  silver  bullion  which  the  public  mi^t 

Italian  Government  of  the  conditions  on  which  ^^'^  Vr          ,  j  *i             j      *      v            j  *  *i- 

:«  «.^...i^  ^^*^^  ««^i.  «  1a«».-.<%  «n^  «r«o  ;n  *UAt,^  2-  How  could  the  same  advantage  be  secured  to  the 

It  would  enter  such  a  league,  and  was  m  these  ^lio  in  countries  where  privU^d  banks  of  iasuo 

words:  do  not  exist?                                              ^ 

The  Bank  Charter  A^  Ve^^J^^'^^ofno^  f^^^^i^^t^^^^^^^^^^j'  '^^' 

"^J^u '  ^u'  Hw*  ^l^^  ^X  ^^'^^  **'/''®,£?^*  °^  ^^'®  *.  Sbould  there  be  an  unden-tanding  that  intema- 

gold  held  bv  the  bank  in  the  issue  depwtment.  ^j^^^  ^^^  j^  ^^e  precious  metals  should  be  left  free 

The  purohase  of  gold  bullion  is  obligatoiy  and  un-  ^^  ^jj  j^ggtraint  I 

*'"?^\*5?  ?rt"^  ''i^'^''^^  ^""'?!?J!^'^if^?h'''«i  «^.  ^  adopting  bi-metallism  what  should  be  the 

and  limited,  tlie  distinction  being  enforood  by  the  ne-  ^^^^  ^^^^J^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^f               1^  ^^  ^^ 

ccssity  of  paying  all  notes  n  gold  on  demand  ^       contained  m  the  monetary  mSts  ?                ^ 

The  re-appearance  of  silver  bullion  as  an  asset  ^^  ^      ,                     .  .            i          j.          . 

the  issue  department  of  the  Bank  of  England  would.  On  these  propositions  a  long  discussion  en- 

as  is  unden^tood  by  the  Foreign-Office  letter,  depend  sued,  eliciting  much  valuable  information,  but 

entirely  on  the  return  of  the  mints  of  other  countries  jt  seemed  to  be  generally  conceded  that  witli- 

to  such  rules  as  would  insure  the  oertaiuty  of  convex  ^„x  x^  ^  ^^  o,-w>-«*i/>-,  r^t  ♦!,«  ♦,«yx  ^.A^f  ««#««.i^*« 

sion  of  gold  into  silver,  and  silver  mto >old.    The  out  the  co-operation  of  the  two  great  powers 

rules  need  not  be  identical  with  those  formeriy  in  which  had  been  conspicuous  m  declining  all 

/orce ;  the  ratio  between  silver  and  gold,  and  the  propositions  with  a  view  of  countenancing  any 

chai^  for  minta^,  may  both  or  either  or  them  be  purpose  on  their  part  of  returning  to  a  double 

varied  and  yet  leave  uniim»lred  «}e  fecjlityof  «x-  standard,  the  convention  must  ultimately  fail 

change,  which  would  be  indispensable  to  the  rei^ump-  ^  ..        ^                a  >  •   ji*     «.*                 j  n  'i.  ^ 

tion  Sf  silver  purchases  by  a  tank  of  issue  whose  re-  «/  >*»  purpose.     As  indicating  more  definitely 

eponsitttlitlos  are  contracted  in  gold.  the  purpose  of  France  and  the  Umted  StateSi 
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Mr.  Erarts,  in  behalf  of  the  delegates  of  those  circalation  in  all  the  coantries  named  would 

two  countries,  sabmitted,  on  the  last  day  of  the  materially  enhance  its  value,  though  perhaps 

session,  the  foUowing  declaration :  it  might  check  its  depression,  and  the  countrj 

The  del<«at6S  of  France  and  of  the  United  States,  ^^^^  «>?,^  ^^^^  f/v"®^^  ^^  '"P?"  ^lu  ®'' 

in  the  name  of  their  respective  governments,  make  whose  aoliar  would  be  ot  even  less  value  than 

the  following  declarationa :  the  present  one,  leading  to  complications,  not  to 

1.  The  depreciation  and  great  fluctuations  in  the  guy  repudiation  and  dishonesty, 

value  of  BUver  reUtively  to  gold,  which  of  Lite  years  ^he  question  of  the  future  coinage  of  the 

have  shown  themselves,  and  which  contmue  to  exist,  "     m."«"   ^  ***  "^  ^            y^"^    «b^  ^'  .•'"^ 

have  been,  and  are,  injurious  to  commerce  and  to  the  ^ountry  is  at  best  fraught  with  many  senous 

general  proeperity,  and  the  establishment  and  main-  difficulties,  and  there  is  but  little  hope  that  the 

tcoanoe  of  a  nxed  relation  of  value  between  silver  and  further  session  of  the  convention  as  proposed 

gold  would  produee  most  important  benefits  to  the  can  give  us  relief.     Silver  is  not  coined  to-day 

'^rA'^nv^tir,  entered   into  by  an  important  ^T^^J,  European  power  without  restrictions, 

Soup  of  States,  by  which  they  should  agree  to  open  and  this  country  can  not  well  give  it  unrestnct- 

eir  mints  to  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  both  sil-  ed  coinage  here,  without  making  our  ports  the 

ver  and  gold,  at  a  fixed  i>roportion  of  weight  between  dumping-grounds  for  all  the  silver  of  Europe 

iSiPiif?^  ^'!i''®'"-S°?*{?^  ^  the  moneta.17  unit  of  ^^^  waiting  for  a  market.    On  the  other  hand, 

each  metal,  and  with  full  leiral-tender  faculty  to  the  ..        ^       ..          r     •!     .                   v     »u 

money  thus  issued,  would  cause  and  maintimi  a  sta-  «"*  ^^^^^  cessation  of  silver  coinage  by  the 

bility  in  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals  suitable  United  States,  and  a  complete  return  to  the 

to  the  interests  and  requirements  of  the  commeroe  of  single  standard  of  gold,  would  likely  be  fol- 

the  world.                     ^,      .         ,  lowed  by  like  action  in  self-protection  by  all 

di-,^«'X;.S'^,'fu^g1S^^r='^>  the  European  powers,  thus  for  ever  barring 

States,  could  be  maintained;  but  the  adoption  of  the  8"^^  from  circulation  except  as  a  subsidiary 

ratio  of  151  to  1  would  accomplish  the  principal  ob-  coin  for  making  change,  a  result,  it  is  believed, 

iect  with  less  disturbance  in  the  monetary  systems  to  which  would  temporarily,  at  least,  seriously 

H*^^?^  *^?  *'  ^^  ^^  'I?'*''"  5?^*  1,-  1,     -  1  ♦  1^  disturb  the  monetary  aflEairs  of  the  world. 

4.  Without  considermff  the  effect  wnion  murut  be  i            «  j.        j«          >                    •      xi.      • 

produced  toward  the  des&ed  object  by  a  lesser  »mbl.  ,    \^  ^7  ^^}^^^  discussion  concerning  the  cirou- 

nation  of  states,  a  convention  which  should  include  lating  medium  of  a  country,  the  use  of  checks 

England,  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States,  in   making  payments   will   doubtless  be  oon- 

wi^  the  concurrence  of  other  states,  both  in  Europe  gidered  as  an  important  factor.    In  this  country 

^^oSs iz^o^i^X^^^^  ^'p^^'iy  >^  f''^ ."»? *»*  <'^«*"^^»'J"•'^  PT- 

maintoin  throughout  the  commeroial  world  the  reli^  poses  been  extensively  employed,  reducmg,  to 

tion  between  the  two  metals  that  such  convention  that  extent,  the  necessity  for  money  of  any 

should  adopt  kind  for  circulating  purposes. 

After  the  conference  had  held  but  thirteen  ^^  the  London  "Banker's  Maga2ane"  for 

sessions,  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  two  Gk)v-  November,  Mr.  Pownall  estimates  the  per- 

emments  of  France  and  the  United  States  at  pentages  of  receipta  of  coin,  notes,  and  checks, 

whose  instance  it  was  convened,  it  was  ad-  ^  several  European  localities,  as  below,  to 

joumed  to  April  12,  1882.    In  submitting  the  which  has  been  added  those  of  New  York  city, 

proposition  of  adjournment,  M.  Denormandie,  *»  stated  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency : 

a  delegate  of  France,  said :  • r 

^                -A  J-        •       L.                  ^         .u  *  *!.       v^  LOCALITIES.                           Cola.         N<U».     I  Om^ 

We  can  not  diaguiBs  from  ourselves  that  the  obafr-     _ . 

vadons  jnst  now  submitted  to  you  tend  to  noUiing     KewTork *55         '6fi    I  98-80 

lees  than  to  establish,  at  least  virtually,  that  nothing     London -T8       904      97*28 

has  been  done  here  but  an  imperfect,  useless,  and    Edinboi^h -55      13-67      6C-78 

empty  work.  I>al>Hn IW       8-58      89*90 

«up%,  TTVii.  Country  banks  ts  861  plsces 16-90      11  M      79*86 

Had  the  proposition  submitted  by  Mr.  Evarts 


on  behalf  of  France  and  the  United  States  Additional  statistics  published  by  the  Comp- 
been  accepted,  even  as  a  tmanimous  ezpres-  troUer  of  the  Currency  show  that  of  $52,118,- 
sion  of  the  opinion  of  the  conference,  it  is  very  185,  received  by  1,895  banks  outside  of  the  prin- 
doubtful  if  it  would  have  received  the  sanction  cipal  cities  of  the  United  States,  81*7  per  cent 
of  the  United  States  Government.  The  chief  was  in  checks.  In  the  large  cities  the  receipts 
embarrassment  under  which  the  Government  in  checks  were  over  00  per  cent.  Such  an  ex- 
has  labored  in  the  coinage  of  silver  since  1878,  tensive  use  of  checks  in  business  must  neces- 
has  been  the  lack  of  intrinsic  value  in  silver;  sarily  diminish  largely  the  necessity  of  actual 
eighteen  ounces  being  hardly  equal  in  value  to  money  for  circulation. 

one  ounce  of  goU,  although  by  law  sixteen  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  were  outstaod- 

oonces  of  it  are  declared  to  be  equal  to  one  of  ing  about  $5,000,000  of  gold  certificates.    These 

gold,  and  any  proposition  looking  to  further  certificates  were  issued  upon  deposits  of  gold, 

reducing  this  lawful  equivalent  would  hardly  and  are  redeemable  on  presentation  in  that 

be  snstained.    Should  the  proposition  obtain,  metal.    Under  a  decision,  or  at  least  with  the 

however,  all  our  present  silver  dollars  would  consent  of  the  Treasury  authorities,  national 

be  nndervalned  and  would  either  be  mdted  banks  have  counted  tliese  certificates  as  par€ 

down  for  bullion  or  shipped  from  the  country*,  of  their  lawful  reserve,  though  they  are  not 

There  is  not  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  legal  tender,  and  are  receivable  by  the  Gov- 

ooinage  of  all  the  silver  which  could  be  used  in  ernment  only  in  payment  of  duties  on  im- 
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ports.    The  farther  issae  of  these  certificates  will  find  much  favor  in  Congress.    There  is  a 

was  suspended  by  an  order  of  the  late  Secre-  strong  feeling  throughout  the  country  that  the 

tary  Sherman,  in  December,  1878,  just  before  policy  of  the  Government  in  banking  on  its 

theresumptionof  specie  payments,  and,  though  own  credit  is  one  to  be  restricted,  not  ez- 

oonsiderable  demand  has  existed  for  them,  the  panded,  and  that  its  entire  extinction  should 

order  for  their  discontinuance  has  not  been  be  kept  in  view,  that  the  Government  may,  as 

revoked.    The  objection  to  their  issue  seems  soon  as  practicable,  be  divorced  from  all  finan- 

to  be  that  the  banks,  in  such  an  event,  would  cial  operations  not  necessary  to  the  conduct  of 

use  them  for  a  reserve,  thus  forcing  the  Gov-  its  ordinary  business. 

ernment  to  store  the  coin  for  their  redemption.  During  the  year  ending  November  1,  1881, 
The  Government  is  required  by  law  to  issue  there  was  redeemed  or  purchased  of  6  per  cent 
silver  certificates  upon  deposit  of  silver  dollars,  bonds  $89,644,400 ;  of  6  per  cents,  $68,146.150 ; 
and  to  hold  the  deposit  or  its  equivalent,  and  of  6s  and  6s,  continued  at  8^  per  cent,  as  Lere- 
if  the  policy  is  objectionable  in  one  case  it  oer-  inafter  explained,  $16,179,100 — an  aggregate  of 
tainiy  is  in  the  other.  There  seems  to  be,  $128,969,660,  making  an  annual  saving  here- 
however,  some  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  Gov-  after  in  interest  of  $11,874,814.60.  In  addi- 
emmenVs  holding  coin  and  issuing  certificates  tion  to  these  transactions  the  Secretary  of  the 
thereon  for  circulation,  and,  while  a  paper  cur-  Treasury  reduced  the  annual  interest  to  8^  per 
rency  thus  issued  is  safe  for  the  holders,  such  cent  on  $178,056,160  of  6  per  cents  and  $401,- 
a  line  of  policy  is  contrary  to  the  long-estab-  504,900  of  5  per  cents,  without  specific  author- 
lished  usages  of  the  Government,  and  creates  ity  of  law,  the  bill  for  refunding  the  bonds  is 
a  central  money  power  with  which,  perhaps,  question,  which  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
no  European  government  would  trust  its  ex-  having  been  vetoed  by  the  President  As  the 
ecntive  officers.  vetoed  bill  contained  provisions  believed  to  be 
In  other  ways  the  Government  is  also  doing  somewhat  inimical  to  the  national  banks,  the 
a  business  strikingly  analogous  to  that  of  bank-  character  of  the  legislation  proposed  becomes  of 
ing.  To  redeem  the  legal-tender  notes  of  the  importance  as  indicating  the  plan  and  strength 
United  States,  after  January  1, 1879,  upon  their  of  the  attack  likely  soon  to  be  made  upon  the 
presentation  at  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Treas-  existence  of  such  banks  as  the  time  approaches 
nrer,  at  New  York,  as  required  by  the  re*  for  the  renewal  by  Congress  of  their  charters, 
.sumption  act  of  1876,  the  Treasury  accumu-  Under  the  provisions  of  the  original  banking 
lated  $95,600,000  in  gold  coin  by  the  sale  of  acts  of  February  26,  1868,  and  June  8,  1864, 
bonds,  and  held  an  additional  amount,  accming  national  banks  were  authorized  to  reduce  their 
from  surplus  revenues,  to  meet  any  probable  de-  circulation  and  to  withdraw  their  security 
mandfor  the  redemption  of  the  notes,  of  which  bonds  only  upon  surrendering  their  notes  to 
there  were  outstanding  $846,000,000.  The  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for  canoeUa- 
law  fixed  no  limit  on  the  fund  which  should  be  tion,  the  amount  of  security  bonds,  however, 
held  for  this  purpose,  but  Mr.  Sherman,  who  not  to  be  reduced  to  less  than  $80,000,  nor  one 
was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  when  the  act  third  of  the  capital  stock  paid  in.  Any  bank, 
went  into  effect,  decided  that,  after  setting  however,  going  into  liquidation  for  the  pur- 
aside  of  the  cash  in  the  Treasury  enough  to  pose  of  winding  up  its  business,  could  with- 
meet  in  fbJl  the  amounts  due  public  disbursing  d^w  its  security  bonds  upon  depositing  with 
officers,  and  the  funds  held  by  the  Treasury  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  legal-ten- 
in  the  nature  of  trusts,  and  an  amount  sufficient  der  notes  sufficient  to  redeem  all  its  circulation, 
to  meet  all  matured  bonded  debt  and  interest.  As  the  notes  of  the  national  banks  circulated 
there  should  be  held  about  $188,000,000  to  without  restriction  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
meet  the  redemption  of  the  outstanding  notes,  no  sudden  withdrawal  of  them  from  circulation, 
being  about  40  per  cent  of  their  amount,  and  in  the  methods  provided,  was  possible.  Subse-. 
this  policy  has  not  been  materially  changed  by  quently,  under  the  provisions  of  the  fourth  seo- 
his  successors.  It  is  argued  that,  as  there  is  tion  of  the  act  of  June  20,  1874,  any  national 
no  probability  that  demand  for  payment  of  all  bank  desiring  to  withdraw  its  circulating  notes, 
the  trust  funds,  matured  bonds,  and  interest  in  whole  or  in  part,  might,  upon  depout  of  law- 
will  be  made  at  once,  the  reserve  might  be  con-  fol  money  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
siderably  reduced  without  detriment  or  dan-  States  in  sums  of  not  less  than  $9,000,  take  up 
ger.  The  legal-tender  notes  are  asserted  to  its  security  bonds,  the  amount  of  such  bonos 
be  no  more  of  a  demand  obligatisn  than  are  or  deposit,  however,  not  to  be  reduced  below 
matured  bonds,  and  the  other  items  against  $50,000. 

which  a  reserve  of  100  per  cent  has  been  set  Under  the  provisions  of  this  section  a  bank 

aside.     Reducing  the  reserve  on  the  other  could  in  a  day  lock  up  in  the  Treasury  lawful 

demand  obligations  to  40  per  cent  of  their  money  to  a  large  proportion  of  its  circulating 

tmount,  and  the  cash  in  the  Treasury  could  be  notes.    Thus  a  bank  with  $250,000  in  circula- 

reduced  nearly  $64,000,000,  or,  excluding  the  tion  could  place  in  the  Treasury  $210,000  in 

126,000,000  of  fractional  silver  held  by  the  lawful  money  and  withdraw  all  but  $50,000  of 

Treasury  and  unavailable  in  making  payments,  its  security  bonds,  leaving  to  the  Treasurer  of 

about  $i88,000,000.     It  is  questionable,  how-  the  United  States  the  duty  of  redeeming  its 

•ver,  if  any  proposition  to  reduce  the  reserve  notes  to  the  extent  of  the  deposit,  whenever 
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BQch  not^  should  oome  into  his  posseBsion,  Mt  of  Jul^  14, 1870,  entitled  **  An  aot  to  authoiiM 

There  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  bank  from  ^«  reading  of  the  naUonal  debt,"  and  aots  amend- 

at  once  redepositiDg  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  *^^  thereto. 

United  SUtes  the  bonds  withdrawn  or  any  g^oKi!  That  the  Sei«tarv'of  the'Treaeury  is 

portion  of  them,  or  depositing  other  bonds  and  hereby  authorized,  if  In  his  opinion  it  shall  become 

to  receive  therefrom  from  the  Comptroller  of  neoeasaiy,  to  use  temporaril?  not  ezoeedmg  $50,000,- 

the  Ourrency  new  notes  in  proper  proportion :  000  of  the  standard  gold  and  silver  coin  in  the  Treas- 

and  those  transactions  could  be  repeated  in-  ^^  fX  '^^^PfS?  ?^  ^! J^""?  J??  !L*  ^^  *5i' 

A^tt^it.^\^  ««j  5*  -«  ».»^r.«»  ♦rv  ««  J^*»»«.  i5«.  bonds  of  the  Lnited  States  authorized  to  be  relunded 

definitely  and  m  an  amount  to  an  extent  lim-  ^y  the  provisions  of  this  act,  which  shall  from  time  to 

itod  only  by  the  capacity  of  the  officers  men-  time  be  repaid  and  replaced  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 

tioned  to  receive  tne  bonds  and  to  issue  the  sale  of  the  bonds  or  Treasury  notes  authorized  by 

new  notes.    No  improper  advantage,  however,  this  act ;  and  he  may  at  any  time  apply  the  surplus 

jr«  tiden  by  the  b«J«  genenjlly  of  thui  privi-  r:^^S'dflS^„"^e°^;S^  ^^^S'r!^ 
lege,  and  the  provisions  seemed  m  every  way  purohase  or  redemption  of  the  United  8tatee  bonds  or 
to  be  advantageous  to  the  banking  interests  Treasury  notes  authorized  by  this  act :  Phnidtd^'ThaX 
and  not  injurious  to  the  Government.  A  few  the  bonds  and  Treasury  notes  so  purchased  or  re- 
banks,  however,  did,  from  time  to  time,  with-  ^"^^^^^^  constitute  no  part  of  tlie  sinkmg  fund, 
draw  their  security  bonds,  upon  the  deposit  of  "g^.  5.  FiSSInd'after  the  1st  day  of  July,  1881, 
lawful  money,  as  provided,  for  the  evident  the  three  per  cent  bonds  authorized  by  the  ibst  sec- 
purpose  of  disposing  of  them  and  replacing  tion  of  this  act  shall  be  the  only  bonds  reoeivable  as 
them  at  lower  rates  upon  a  turn  of  the  market  iecurity  for  national-bank  dreulation,  or  u  wwurity 

in  tiieir  favor.  The  Ke«m:er  of  the  Unit^^  fS^^o^^f^e^^SS  ^IS^^S^I^^^ 
States,  ki  his  annual  report  for  1880,  called  at-  ^oh  bonds  ieposited  for  the  purposes  aforesaid  shall 
tention  to  these  operations.  In  the  few  cases  be  doignated  for  purohase  or  redemption  b^  the  Seo- 
which  had  occurred,  the  Government  suffered  's^'^  ^  the  Treasury,  the  banking  association  de- 
no  special  injury,  but  the  transactions  showed  vo^^  ^«  »me  »^  ^Ti^,?  "ff^^iP.^^^^J?*® 
♦k«»^  ^^»K?n.*;l«i  ^f  KahIoo  »««;»>i^  nn/1.^1.  ^^  othcr  issues  of  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  m  lieu 
that  a  combmation  of  banks  might,  under  ex-  ^^^^ .  j^^^  t^^^  ^o  bond  upon  which  mterest 

isting  hiw,  suddenly  withdraw  a  large  amount  has  ceased  shall  be  accepted,  or  shall  be  continued  on 

of  money  from  circulation  by  depositing  it  in  deposit  as  security  for  dreulation  or  for  the  safe-keep- 

the  Treasury  on  redemption  account,  thereby  ing  of  the  pubUc  money:  and  in  case  bonds  so  de- 

AAnnnir  fimuimal  diafcresfl  and  a  dfinrAaaiDn  of  po«itod  shall  not  be  withdrawn,  as  provided  by  law, 

oausing  nnanoiai  distress  ana  a  aepresmon  01  ^^^  ^.      ^     ^^^  mV^reS,  has  ceased  theremi 

prices.  If  not  a  serious  panic.    The  opponents  ^^  banking  association  depositing  the  same  shall  be 

of  the  banks  in  Congress  seized  upon  these  re-  subject  to  the  liabiUties  and  proceedings  on  the  part 

ported  transactions,  which,  even  if  much  worse,  of  the  Comptroller  provided  for  in  section  5284  or  the 

could  have  been  cured  by  a  few  lines  of  addi-  Bevised  Statutes  ofthe  United  States:  And  provid^ 

«4a«i«i  iA<*Sai«f;/^n   Anil  :nn>n«A^A/i  nrx^wx  o  VAW  f/^f  jwrthm'^  Thst  scctiou  4  of  the  act  of  June  20, 1874, 

toonal  legis^on,  and  ingrafted  upon  a  bill  for  Entitled  **  An  aot  fcdng  the  amount  of  United'statci 

refunding  the  5  and  6  per  cents  matunng  in  notes,  providing  for  a  redistribntdon  of  the  national- 

1881,  such  additional,  and,  for  refunding  pur-  bank  currency,  and  for  other  purposes,"  be  and  the 

poses,  unnecessary  legislation,  that  when  the  ""Mnfi  isherebv  repealed;  and  sections  W69  and  6160 

biD  was  finally  perfected  the  important  featr  ?£  <*•  K«^«<«  8^»»^  of  Uie  United  Stotes  be  and 

ores  of  it  were  li  follows :  the  same  are  hereby  re^nacted.  .  .  . 

That  all  existing  provisions  of  law  authoming  the  ^°  anticipation  of  the  bill  becoming  a  law, 

refundii^  of  the  national  debt  shall  apply  to  any  bonds  I^I  of  the  banks,  located  in  twenty-four  dif- 

of  the  United  States  bearing  a  higher  rate  of  mterest  ferent  States,  deposited  lawful  money  in  the 

than  4* per  cent  per  annmn.  wWch  inay  hereafter  be-  amount  of  $18,764,484  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 

oome  redeemable :  irovioM,  That  m  lieu  of  the  bonds  «.«;«:«„  «#*«.ftoJ^,*  \^  ♦!,/»;•  •A/«n«:4>»  iwv««/id  ^k^ 

authorittd  to  be  issued  by  the  aot  of  July  14, 1870,  ^^^^^  pMsession  of  their  security  bonds,  the 

entitled  '*  An  aot  to  authorise  the  refunmng  of  the  ™oney  to  be  used  m  redemption  of  their  notes, 

national  debt,"  and  the  acts  amendatoir  thereto ;  and  Considerable  stringency  in  the  money  market 

the  oertifioatod  authorized  by  the  aot  of  February  26,  resulted    from    this  action.     The  President, 

Sfl<»to?o?di^f^^^                             ^'"uie   ubi  ^^^?^®'''  ^®toed  the  bill,  on  account  of  the 

jio  debt,"  t^Se^taiy^of  Uir Treasury  is  hereby  provisions  of  the  fifth  section,  stating  his  rea- 

authorixed  to  issue  boncfs  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  Bons  therefor  as  follows  :**...  Under  this  seo- 

$400,000,000,  of  denominations  of  $50,  or  some  muU  tion  it  is  obvious  that  no  additional  banks  will 

tipleofthat  sum,  which  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  hereafter  be  organired,  except  possibly  in  a 

i^S^^.TL^^L:i^^^''^^^^i  '«"  «««?  <"  localitie.' where  t£e  prev«ling 
Ave  yean,  and  payable  twenty  yean  ftom  the  date  of  >*Ates  of  interest  in  ordmary  business  are  ex- 
issue:  and  also  l^«asury  notes  to  an  amount  not  tremely  low."  (For  Uie  remainder  of  Presi- 
eineerting  $300,000,000,  in  denominations  of  $10,  or  dent    Hayes's   veto,    see    Conobbss,   Unitsd 
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♦K       '"wP^""^  **"*  flum  not  exceeding  $l,(k)0,  States,  page  172.— Ed.) 

eithar  registered  or  coupon,  bearing  mterest  at  a  rate  Ti„r^„!ll?„„*  *\^  ^^A^^^^¥  ^r  «««t»  «  i<>w 

not  exoMdmg  three  pw  ient  pe?  annum,  payable  J»"*  against  the  enactment  of  such  a  law, 

semi-annually,  redeemable  at  the  plessure  of  the  Unit-  other  and  perhaps  more  potent  reasons  existed, 

ed  States  after  one  year,  and  pavable  in  ten  years  Under  the  provisions  of  the  section  in  ques- 

ftom  the  date  of  wue  ;jmd  no  Treasury  n<rte  of  a  ,  tion,  the  Government,  in  redeeming  its  ma- 

Si2r^«u;^o*rs'^l^,r^^^  ^.  obligations,  woSd  have  been^mpelled 

specta,  of  like  character,  and  subject  to  the  same  «>  discriminate    between  holders.     Thus   to 

provinoos  as  the  bonds  authoriaed  to  be  issued  by  the  other  than  a  national  bank  holding  the  ma- 
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tared  bonds  lawful  monej  would  be  paid,  but  the  option  of  tho  GoTemment  after  Kay  1, 1881,  the 

to  such  a  bank  the  Government  would  offer  in  ^^SS!^  <>^  $469,820,660,  of  which  the  amount  of|W6r 

'^^^^^w*4-  iw^^^^A  ^p^^n^«   «.«»«.i.^.  ^*  :♦-  ^v  101,900  was  pepreaented  by  coupon  bonow;  and  of  6 

payment,  instead  of  money,  another  of  its  ob-  per' cent  bondS  redoemablj  at  &e  option  of  tho  Gov- 

ligations  beannff  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  and  emment  after  July  1, 1881,  the  amount  of  $202,266,- 

the  banks  would  be  obliged  to  accept  it  or  to  560,  of  which  $46,891,000  were  represented  by  coupon 

go  out  of  business.  bonds. 

The  objection  w«,  forcibly  stated  by  Senator  ^u^^^i^yT,"!^?,  ^iTea^^W^^^^n'^il^ 

Bayard,  upon  the  adoption  of  the  section  in  the  cento,  and  bone  upon  the  coupon  6  per  centefthe  nert 

Senate,  as  follows :  **  I  would  here  note  that  semi-annual  interest  on  which  would  fall  due  on  July 

section  6  of  the  House  bill  contains  what  I  l,  1881. 

have  spoken  of  as  the  compulsory  power  of  the  ,.  The  refimdmg  act,  by  which  it  was  pronoeed  to  re- 
r<  A^^JiTv^^nf  T^.^*v^oA^i  4-^  ^.^»«»Ii  \.^\^^-jt^^t^^  tire  all  these  bonds,  and  to  issue  therefor  Donds  bear- 
Government  proposed  to  compel  subscnption  •     ^  ^^^^^  „^  ^^  {^^^^est,  with  several  years  to  run 

to  Its  loans."     (For  further  remarks  of  Mr.  before  the  Government  had  the  option  of  payment, 

Bayard,  see  Conobbss,  United  States,  page  after  having  received  much  consideration  by  Confresa 

163,  at  bottom. — Ed  )  during  the  last  session,  had  failed  to  become  a  law ; 

Mr.  Bayard  further  spoke  as  follows:   '*!  and^the  only  resources  ofthe  Government  to  meet  the 

^  «...  •'.V     c       4.     au  *.  •«.  •           X              J  maturing  obligations  were  the  surplus  revenues,  and 

submit  to  the  Senate  that  it  is  contrary  and  t^o  amoSnt  or$104,662,200  4  per  cent  bonds,  be&ig  a 

derogatory  to  the  spirit  of  the  American  Gov-  part  of  those  authoriied  by  the  acto  of  July  U,  1870, 

emment,  which  is  a  popular  Government,  pro-  and  January  20, 1871,  and  remaining  unissued, 

fessing  to  be  based  on  the  capacity  of  the  peo-  „'^^«**  resources  were  not  suffident  to  provide  for 

pie  to  govern  them«.lves  wi^ly,  that  the/rin-  ^*;Sta'?"^  ^ni^^tr^^^o^ 

ciple  or  compulsion  for  the  reception  of  the  maturity,  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  issue  more 

loans  of  the  Government  should  be  forced  upon  of  the  loan,  if  such  issue  could  well  be  avoided, 

any  class  of  our  people,  or  for  any  purpose.  While  tliere  was  no  imperative  necessity  for  provid- 

You  tried  it  with  your  legal-tender  Treasury-  ISgie^JIi^  w2ttd  to  ^^^ 

notes,  and  declared  that  they  should  be  re-  on  the  coupon  bonds,  and  there  seemed  to  bTno  prac- 

ceivable  in  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  ticable  method  of  meeting  these  payments  without 

private.     There  are  laws  stronger  than  the  considerable  expense  to  the  Government,  aa  well  as  to 

laws  of  Congress.    You  may  possibly  drive  the  holdera  of  the  bonds. 

men  out  of  abusiness,  but  they  will  conduct  it  ^'°fl^7»  ^  "^*  ^f  demands  of  public  creditow^ 

«*w  vuw  V*  »  vuou««»o,  uuu  «uv>j  1T111  vvuuuvi.  Ai#  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  Bvoid  the  CfUlmg  of  an  extra 

as  long  as  they  remain  in  it  by  the  light  of  session  of  Congress,  which  seemed  to  be  the  only 

self-interest,  and  compulsion  will  ever  prove  other  alternative,  the  plan  was  matured  which  has 

futile.     Its  attempt  is  a  proof  of  conscious  been  put  into  operation,  and  has  proved  suoceesAiL 

weakness,  and  its  failure  will  be  inevitable  and  «  U'S*'  J*^  Pl*°»  ?«»  ^B"^  V  i  iQ*?*IS  ^'^  i?^""^ 

AAilv  f'  ^^^  absolute  payment  on  July  1, 1881,  the  small  loan 

speeay.                                                   ^,        ,     .  of  $688,200,  bearing  six  per  cent  interest,  and  known 

This  measure  bemg  vetoed  at  the  dosing  as  the  Oregon  war  debt,  and  at  the  same  time,  for 

hours  of  the  session,  Oongress  adjourned  with-  payment  on  the  same  oate,  the  six  per  cent  loans, 

out  further  action  with  a  view  of  refunding  the  Adss  of  July  nUi  and  August  6, 1861,  amounting  to 

mataring  debt.    The  only  financi.1  legUl^ion  PS:if^'S^!f  tH^ST^'SZW 

effected  was  embodied  in  a  clause  in  the  "bun-  two  latter  loans  permission  was  given  to  have  their 

dry  Civil  '*  Bill,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  bonds  continued  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Government, 

the  Treasury  to  apply  surplus  money  in  the  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  Si  per  centmn  per  annum, 

Treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the  IT"'!^^^®^-  'i''??^*^  n^"^^'  T\^.^''  ^°^ 

purchai'or  redemption  of  fiSit^  States  bonds.  ^^^^^t^n^jfotS^JJ^ 

ihis  clause  became  necessary,  as  the  surplus  of  coupon  bonds,  registered  stock  of  the  same  loan 

revenues  were  likely  to  exceed  the  amount  re-  should  be  issued  therefor. 

quired  for  the  purchase  of  bonds  for  the  sink-  The  six  per  cent  bonds  to  be  continued  were 

ing  fund,  .and  beyond  that  the  Secretary  had  S^P^^.'TiK^^oTwirrkS'iri,'^ 

no  authority  to  apply  any  moneys  in  the  Treas-  linuance  stamped  upon  their  face ;  but  it  was  subae- 

ury  to  the  reduction  of  the  bonded  debt.    The  quenUy  deemed  advisable  to  extend  the  time  for  the 

adjournment  of  Oongress  left  the  incoming  roceiptoftheoldbondstoMay  20, 1881. 

Administration  with  a  maturing  debt  of  about  ^\  ^««  ^"^  ^o^.<l  that  foreign  holders  of  the  six  per 

#AKft  Ann  AAA    i«.»»w  ^^^^.^^Ji^A   K«.  o/>«««^«  <»»'  bouds  were  mclmed  to  dispose  of  their  mvest- 

$650,000,000,  largely  represented  by  coupon  ^^^^^  ^^^er  than  to  wnd  them  tothe  Treasury  for 

bonds,  with  no  means  for  its  redemption.     To  exchange ;  and  the  immediate  payment  of  so  many 

avoid  the  calling  of  an  extra  session  of  Oon-  bonds  abroad  being  likely  to  cause  a  drain  of  coin 

gross,  a  scheme  was  prepared  and  successfully  fro™  this  country,  and  to  disturb  business,  an  agency 

carried  out  by  which  the  exigency  was  avoid-  f^^^«  exi^hang^  of  Uie  bonds  m  Loudon  was  esub. 

ed,  and  a  great  saving  of  interest  secured.  Thii  phm  for  continuing  tho  sixes  has  proved  en- 
This  plan  and  the  operations  thereunder  were  tirely  sati^factoryj  there  having  been  presented  in 
fully  set  forth  in  a  letter  by  Secretary  Windom  due  time  for  contmuance  at  81  per  cent  interest,  the 
to  the  American  Bankers'  Association,  dated  «?ount  of  $178,066,160,  learing  to  be  paid  offftom 
A  n<*i^af  fi  1  Qfii  «<i  «^ii.^.»a  .  tho  Burplus  reveuues  $24,211,400,  for  which  the  Tress- 
August  8,  1881,  as  foUows :  uiT  had  ample  resouroea! 

It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  when  I  entered  upon  Having  succeeded  in  disposing  of  the  six  per  cents, 

the  duties  of  my  present  position,  in  Maroh  last,  I  on  May  12th  the  department  gave  notice  that  the  coupta 

found  that  of  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  Govern-  fiv^  per  cent  bonds  of  the  loan  of  July  14, 1870,  and 

ment,  there  were  of  6  per  cent  bonda,  redeemable  at  Januaiy  20, 1871,  would  be  paid  on  August  12, 1881, 
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with  a  like  privi]eg;e  of  oontinuin^  the  bonds  at  81  per 
eeat  to  such  of  the  holders  as  murht  present  them  for 
that  purpose  on  or  before  July  1, 1881 ;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  Treasury  offered  to  receive,  for  oontinuance, 
in  like  manner,  any  of  the  uncalled  registered  bonds 
of  that  loan  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $250.000,(K)0, 
the  remainder  of  the  loan  being  reserved  with  a  view 
of  its  payment  from  the  surplus  revenues. 

The  continued  three-and-a-half  per  cent  bonds  hav- 
ing a  market  price  slightly  above  par,  the  five  per 
cents  in  question  were  rapidly  presented,  and  it  oe- 
came  necessary  to  extend  somewhat  the  limit  fixed  for 
the  amount  of  registered  bonds  to  be  accepted  for 
continuance. 

On  July  1st  a  notice  for  the  payment  on  October 
1|  1881,  of  the  registered  fives  not  continued  was 
given,  and  the  resources  of  the  Treasury  will  be 
ainple  to  meet  their  naymenL  .  .  . 

By  this  plan  the  aepartment  has  been  not  only  re- 
lieved from  the  emburassment  of  providing  for  the 
payment  of  the  coupon  interest,  but  has  reduced  all 
the  six  and  five  per  cent  loans  of  the  Qovemment  to 
a  loan  payable  at  the  option  of  the  Qovemment,  and 
bearing  interest  at  only  81  per  cent  per  annum ;  and 
this,  with  the  trifling  expense  to  the  Government  of 
preparing  the  new  registered  bonds,  and  of  paying  the 
actnal  expenses  of  the  London  agency,  at  which  only 
three  persons  have  been  employed  for  a  few  weeks,  is- 
suing about  $44,500,000  of  the  continued  bonds.  .  .  . 

It  18  important  to  notice  that  no  calls  were  made 
fbr  bonds  m  excess  of  the  abilitv  of  the  department  to 
meet  their  payment  had  they  Been  presented  lor  re- 
demption instead  of  continuance. 

In  addition  to  the  six  per  cent  bonds  continued  as 
above  stated,  there  were  also  subsequentiy  continued 
in  like  manner  of  five  per  cent  bonds  $401,604,900, 
makinsr  an  annual  saving  in  interest  thereafter 
througn  ^ese  transactions  or  $10,478,952.86. 

The  entire  expenses  incurred  therein  were 
less  than  $10,000,  and  the  scheme  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  other  than  a  remarkable  finan- 
cial achievement 

The  following  table  shows  the  condition  of 


the  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
beginning  and  close  of  the  calendar  year 
1881: 


CHARACTER. 

OwMmbw  SI,  1880. 

Oeenibsr  SI,  1881. 

Bonds  At  6  per  cent. 

Bonds  at  5  per  cent. 

Bonds  at  4f  per  cent 

Bonds  at  4  per  cent 

Bonds  at  8^  per  oent  — 

Beftanding  4  percent  eer- 

tifloates 

$302,866,550  00 
460,651,060  00 
250.000,000  00 
789,490,400  00 

$25o,*o(>d,6o6'ob 

788,778,550  00 
55L186.800  00 

92T,400  00 
14,000,000  00 
80,781,566  67 

11,484,895  86 
856,885  82 

816,741,761  00 

7,005,000  00 

6,658,880  00 

4^5S2.180  00 

7,147,fi60  18 

7,987  08 

675,260  00 

Kavy  pension  fond 

Interest  on  above 

Debt  on  which  interest 
had  ceased 

14,000,000  00 
14,614,877  85 

11,528,266  86 

Interest  on  same 

Demand  and  legal-tender 

notes 

Clearing-House  certifi^tes 
Gold  oertlflcates 

714,965  81 

846,740,086  00 
9,590,000  00 
5,188,180  00 

Silver  oertlflcates 

Fractional  cun^eocj 

Undslmed   Pacific  Rail- 
load  Interest 

6?,67^280  00 
7,075,926  98 

7,866  51 

Less  essh  in  the.Treasory 

$2,121,481,475  40 
822,299,789  41 

$8,018,869,607  86 
858,877,980  76 

Net  debt 

$1,899,181,785  91 

$1,765,491,717  09 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80th  the 
influx  of  gold  from  foreign  countries  continued, 
there  being  a  net  import  of  $5,886,058  of 
American  coin  and  $91,715,012  of  foreign  coin 
and  bullion,  of  which  latter  amount  $91,499,- 
168.61  found  its  way  to  the  New  York  assay- 
ofilce.  Meanwhile  it  is  believed  that  the  do- 
mestic production  of  that  metal  had  not  dimin- 
ished to  any  considerable  extent 

The  deposits  at  the  several  mints  and  assay- 
ofiloes  for  the  year,  of  gold  and  silver,  have 
been  as  follows : 


Domostie  prodoctlon., 
United  States  coin... 

yoreiicn  boUioo , 

Fbfvign  coin , 

Oidjeweby,  plate,  etc 

Total. 


BIlVCT. 


$85,815,086  55 

440,n6  97 

87,7n.478  86 

60^468,885  74 

1,848,480  98 


$28,477,059  81 

7.807  40 

1,818,144  53 

784,482  88 

860,808  85 


$180,888,108  45 


$80,791,146  66 


TotaL 


$64,898,096  76 

44S,084  87 

89.088,616  84 

56,196,817  96 

1,608,684  18 


$161,624,819  11 


The   production  of  gold  and  silver  in  the    mated  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint  to  be  as 
United  States  for  the  last  two  years  is  esti-    follows : 


BtATK  OR  TKRRITORT. 


OsBlbnla..... 
Oolof»a4ff 

Dairata 

OeoiKla.  ...... 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada , 

New  If  eodoo . . 
North  GsraUaa 

Oregon 

Sooth  Carolina 
Tennessee ..... 

Utsh 

Virginia 

WsshiafftoD... 

Total 


roOAL  TBAB  1880. 


rXSOAL  TRAm  18SL 


Odd. 


$6,000 

400,000 

17,500,000 

&200.000 

8,600,000 

120,000 

1,980,000 

8.400,000 

4,800,000 

180,000 

95.000 

1,090,000 

15,000 

""810^666 

10.000 

410,000 

80,000 

14,000 


$86,000,000 


raw. 


$8,000,000 

1,100,000 

17,000.000 

70,000 

''*  450,066 

8.500.000 

10.900,000 

425,000 

""*  15^666 


4,740,000 


$89,800,000 


$6,000 

8,400,000 

18,600,000 

80.800,000 

8,670,000 

180.000 

8,480,000 

4,900,000 

15,700.000 

555,000 

95,000 

1,105,000 

1^000 

'  '4,950.666 

10.000 

410.000 

80,000 

14.000 


$76,800,000 


Oold. 


$7,000 

770,000 

19,000,000 

8,400,000 

4.500,000 

190,000 

1,980,000 

8,500.000 

8,700,000 

120,000 

75,000 

1.000,000 

18,000 

2,000 

200,000 

11,000 

100.000 

7,000 

10,000 


186,600,000 


SOtst. 


$7,800,000 

870,000 

15,000.000 

60,000 

"1,100,666 

8,800,000 

8,860,000 

870,000 

'"*"8(i666 


5,710,000 


60,000 


$48,100,000 


TolaL 


$7,000 

8,570,000 

19.370.000 

18.400,000 

4,560,000 

ro,ooo 

8,080,000 

4,800,000 

11,560.000 

830,000 

75.000 

1,080,000 

lao'^o 

2.000 

5,910,000 

11,000 

100.000 

7.000 

60,000 


$76,600,000 


^4 
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The  total  coinage  of  the  several  mints  dar- 
ing the  year  has  heen  as  follows : 


denomhtation. 

PiaoM. 

Valna. 

GOLD. 

Donbte  fliiglcn 

887,456 

8,171,516 

4.566.858 

1,036 

2,996 

1,686 

117,749,180  00 

EMrlee 

21,715,160  00 

Hatf-eurleft. 

8^881,765  00 

Three  dollars 

8,108  00 

QoBrter-eafflet 

7,490  00 

Dollan 

1,686  00 

Total  gold 

7,680,098 

62.80a279  00 

BILVXS. 

Dollars 

27,897,855 

9.755 

14,966 

87,855 

87^)970)56  00 

HalMoUars 

4,877  50 

Qoarter-doUars 

8,788  70 

Dimes 

8,785  50 

Total  ailTer 

27,459,480          27,408,706  75 

XTHOE. 

FIts  oentfi 

Three  oents 

19,950 

84.955 

88,964,955 

997  75 
748  66 

One  oent. 

889,649  66 

Total  minor 

89.009,865 

891,880  96 

Total  oolnage 

74,100,278 

$90,109,881  70 

Proof  trade  dollars,  1,987. 

The  ntimber  of  national  banks  in  the  coun- 
try appears  to  be  increasing,  eighty-six  having 
been  organized  during  the  year  ending  Novem- 
ber, 1881,  with  an  aggregate  authorized  capital 
of  $9,651,060,  and  circulation  of  $5,288,580— 
the  largest  number  of  banks  organized  in  any 
one  year  since  1872.  Meanwhile  tiiere  were 
discontinued  twenty-six  banks,  with  a  capital 
of  $2,020,000  and  circulation  of  $1,246,580, 
making  the  total  number  in  operation  October 
1  last  2,182.  the  greatest  number  of  banks  that 
have  ever  been  in  operation  at  any  one  time. 
Since  the  organization  of  the  national-bank 
system,  three  hundred  and  forty  banks  have 
gone  into  voluntary  liquidation,  and  eighty-six 
have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers  to 
close  up  their  affairs.  It  is  estimated  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  from  whose  re- 
ports most  of  the  information  concerning  na- 
tional banks  is  necessarily  obtained,  Uiat  the 
losses  U>  creditors  from  the  failures  of  national 
banks  during  the  eighteen  years  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  National  Bank  Act,  has  been  about 
$6,240,000.  an  annual  average  of  about  $346,- 
000.  As  these  corporations  have  had  an  aver- 
age capital  of  about  $450,000,000  and  deposits 
averaging  $800,000,000,  the  percentage  of  loss 
on  money  employed  is  remarkably  small. 

The  resources  and  liabilities  of  the  national 
banks  on  October  1, 1881,  are  stated  as  fol- 
lows: 

RESOURCES. 

Loans  and  df  sconnta $1,1 69,088.^8 

Over-drafta 4,778,790 

Bonds  for  drealatlon 86Si88^5*K) 

Bonds  for  deposits 15,540.000 

United  States  bonds  on  band 40,978,450 

Other  stocks  and  bonds 61.896.708 

Due  from  reserve  agents lP9.96S,lfi8 

Due  from  otber  national  banks 78,50.\446 

Due  from  otber  banks  and  bankers . . .  19.806,827 

Beal  esUte,  furniture,  and  fixtures . . .  47,829.1 1 1 

Current  expenses 6,781,9]t6 

Fremlums 4,188|586 


Brougbt  forward |L,»44,0IQ,8B6 

Cbecks  and  otber  caab  Items 14,681,879 

Excbangee  for  clearing-bouse 189,222,856 

Bills  of  otber  naUonal  banks 1 7,782.718 

Fractional  currency 878,946 

Bpede 114,884,786 

Legal-tender  notes 58,158.441 

United  States  certificates  of  deposit . .  6^740,000 

F.ve  per  oent  redemption  (bnd 16,1 15,758 

Due  from  United  States  Treasurer. . . .  1,856,844 

Total $8,806,887,891 

LiABiLimai. 

OtolUl  stock $468,881,985 

Surplus  fond 128,140,618 

Undlylded  proflta 56,872^191 

Kational-bank  notes  outstanding 880,199,969 

State-bank  notes  ontotanding. 84^018 

Dividends  unpaid 8,885,927 

Individual  deposits l,07t.*,997,581 

United  States  deposits 8,476,690 

Deposits  of  U.  8.  disbursing  officers . .  8,(»1,80S 

Due  to  national  banks 80^868,946 

Due  to  otber  banks  and  bankers. 89,047,471 

Notes  and  bills  redisconnted. 8.091,165 

Bills  payable 4,664,077 

Total $2,856,887,891 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  National  Bank 
Act  of  February  25,  1868,  every  national 
banking  association  organized  thereunder  was 
to  have  succession  by  the  name  designated  in 
its  articles  of  association  and  for  the  period 
limited  therein,  not,  however,  exceeding  twenty 
years  from  the  passage  of  the  act.  The  act  of 
June  8,  1864,  provided  that  each  association 
should  have  succession  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years  from  its  organization.  Under  these 
acts  the  corporate  existence  of  tiie  bank  first 
organized  expired  on  January  1,  1882,  and 
that  of  the  second  will  expire  on  April  11th 
following.  From  the  last-named  date  to  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1883,  the  corporate  existence  will 
terminate  of  898  banks,  having  a  capital  of 
$91,985,050  and  a  circulation  $67,855,010. 
The  corporate  exiiftence  of  1,080  banks  or- 
ganized under  the  act  of  June  8,  1864,  will 
cease  between  1884  and  1890,  mainly  in  the 
first  two  years  of  that  period.  While  further 
legislation  is  deemed  desirable  to  authorize 
these  banks  to  renew  their  charters,  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  necessary.   The  Comptroller  says : 

If.  for  any  reason,  the  lefrislation  herein  proposed 
shall  not  be  favorably  oonsidered  by  Conf^resB,  the 
banks  can  still,  under  the  present  laws,  renew  their 
existence  if  tibey  so  desire ;  and  in  the  absence  of  pro- 
hibitoiy  le^slation  many  of  them  undoubtedly  will, 
on  the  ez]>inition  of  theur  present  charten,  organise 
new  associations  with  nearly  the  same  stockholders 
as  before,  and  will  then  apply  for  and  obtain  ftt>m  the 
Comptroller  certificates  autnoiizing  them  to  continue 
business  for  twenty  yean  from  the  respective  dates  of 
their  new  orsranization  certificates.  Such  a  oouiFe  of 
procedure  wul  be  perfectly  legal,  and,  indeed,  under 
the  existinff  laws,  the  Comptroller  has  no  diAcretion- 
ary  power  m  the  matter,  but  must  necessarily  saoo- 
tion  tiie  organization  or  reorganization  of  such  asso- 
ciaUons  as  shall  have  conformed  in  all  respects  to  the 
lepral  requirements. 

The  passage,  however,  of  a  general  act  directly  an- 
thonzinj^  an  extension  of  the  corporate  existence  of 
associations  whose  charters  are  about  to  expire  would, 
in  many  instances,  relieve  the  banks  from  emborrsss- 
ment.  As  the  law  now  stands,  if  the  shareholders  of 
an  association  are  all  agreed,  the  procesa  of  reomni- 
zation  is  simple ;  but  if  any  of  the  shareholders  object 
to  such  reorganization,  they  are  entitled  to  aoomptete 
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Jlmiid«ti<«  of  the  bank's  afibin,  aad  to  Kpro  rata  dis- 
tnbntioQ  of  all  its  ametB,  inoluding  its  surplus  fund. 
In  msny  instances  executors  and  administrators  of 
ftitotfls  nold  national-bank  stock  in  trust ;  and  while 
the^  might  prefer  to  retain  their  interests  in  the  asso- 
oiattons  which  issued  the  stock,  they  would  perhaps 
hsve  no  aathoritir  to  subscribe  tor  stock  in  the  new 
organizations.  While,  therefore,  the  legislation  asked 
for  la  not  absolutely  essential,  yet  its  passage  at  an 
early  day  would  be  a  great  convenience  to  many  of  the 
national  banks,  and  especially  so  to  the  duss  last 
lefiuTod  to. 

During  the  year  1879,  on  $456,968,604  of 
capital,  the  national  banks  have  paid  in  taxes 
to  the  United  States  $7,016,181 ;  to  the  several 
States,  $7,603,282— a  total  of  $14,619,868,  or 
$8.20  on  each  $100  of  capital.  Daring  the 
same  period  the  banks  declared  dividends  on 
their  capital  stock  of  5*5  per  cent,  and  in  and 
for  the  year  ending  September  1,  1881,  divi- 
dends of  9*2  per  cent. 

For  the  six  months  ending  May  81, 1881,  the 
State  banks,  savings-banks,  and  private  bankers 
report  a  capital  or  $24,^02,719,  deposits  in  the 
amount  of  $96,860,426,  on  both  of  which  a 
tax  was  paid  of  $202,844.80,  or  at  a  rate  per 
annum  oi  only  about  8*2  cents  per  hundred  aol- 
lars  on  both  capital  and  deposits.  The  earn- 
ings of  these  banks  are  of  course  not  known. 

On  October  1,  1881,  the  national  banks,  ex- 
cepting those  in  the  reserve  cities,  held  againnt 
deposits  of  $507,247,148,  a  reserve  of  $158,- 
299,042,  or  81*21  per  cent,  although  the  law 
required  a  reserve  of  only  15  per  cent.  In  the 
reserve  cities,  exclusive  of  New  York,  against 
deposits  of  $825,669,226,  the  banks  held  re- 
serves amounting  to  $109,806,507,  or  80*08  per 
cent.  In  New  York  city  the  deposits  were 
$268,769,878,  against  which  there  was  a  re- 
serve of  only  $62,542,546,  or  28*27  per  cent 
In  these  cities  the  law  roquires  a  reserve  of 
25  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  deposits,  and 
though,  at  the  date  mentioned,  unusually  heavy 
demands  are  made  upon  the  banks  for  money 
to  be  used  in  payment  for  cotton,  grain,  and 
provisions,  among  the  producers  in  the  West 
and  South,  the  banks  kept  their  reserve  largely 
in  excess  of  the  amount  required  by  law,  ex- 
cept in  New  York  city,  where  it  was  tempo- 
rarily reduced  below  the  limit,  but  not  enough 
to  create  any  distrust  in  monetary  circles. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  value  of  our 
foreign  commerce  has  largely  increased,  both 
in  exports  and  of  merchandise  and  specie,  the 
exports  of  merchandise  reaching  the  unpre- 
eeaented  amount  of  $902,877,846,  an  increase 
over  that  of  the  previous  year  of  $66,788,688, 
and  considerably  in  excess  of  that  of  any  pre- 
vious year.  The  value  of  the  imports  of  mer- 
chandise during  the  same  period  amounted  to 
$642,664,628. 

The  specie  value  of  the  exports  of  the  coun- 
try has  increased  within  the  last  ten  years 
about  $455,000,000,  made  up  largely  from  the 
increase  in  certain  products  and  manufactures, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table,  compar- 
ing the  value  of  exports  on  those  articles  for 
1871  and  1881 : 


coMMoorrm. 

Vklu  of  •xpgtt*  daitof 
tb*  year  todad  Jbm  10— 

1871. 

1881. 

Brsad  and  broadttnllk. . . . 

ProTlaioas  and  ullow 

Cotton  and  numaCMt.  o£ . . 

Leatber  and  manafiust.  of . 

DolUn.          DoUan. 
7V,881,18T  270,388,519 

41,870,864' 158,82839« 

881.885,846  861,887,188 

1,019,604    16,412,898 

1,897,896     8,088,446 

18,916,642   18,600,818 

Ddtan. 

190.961,889 

116,468,649 

88,881«888 

16392,794 

6,191,000 

6,683,n0 

TMal  Inereaae  in  the  ex- 
poiti  ofth*  abort  artioles 

874,000^76 

•  •  • 

The  following  table  will  show  the  value  of 
imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  with  each 
of  the  principal  foreign  countries  and  their 
dependencies,  over  the  year  ended  June  80, 
1881: 


OOUlfTRnS. 


Dellan. 


ImfoHk 


DoUms. 


Vidtad  Klnfaom  (England,  Seotland,  & 

andlwlaii).......!:;?;. r!  481,186,078 174,498,788  • 

Franoe  

Qannany 


WMtIndk«: 

Caba  and  Porto  Eteo. . . . 
Britldi  W«at  Indies  .... 
Hayti  and  San  Domingo. 

French  Weat  Indiee 

Batch  Weat  Indlea 

DaniahWeatlndica..  .. 


Total. 


Rritlah  North  Amertean  ProTlncea. . . 

Braiil 

Belginm 

China,  Indoding  Hong-Kong 

Netherlanda 

Eaatlndtea: 

British  Baat  Indlea 

Dutch  East  Indlea 

Fortogneae  Eaat  Indies 


Total. 


Italy , 

Mexico.. « 

Bossia. 

Bpain 

Japan 

United  States  of  Colombia 

Tenezaela 

Spsnlsh  piiMessions,  ezoept  Cuba  and 

Porto  Blco 

British  Possessions  In  Australasia. . . . 

Hawsttan  Islands 

Anrentine  KepubUc 

Denmark 

tTrugnsy        

Central  American  states  and  British 

Honduras 

Portugal 


94,191,461    69,806,876 
70,188,868   68,9faO,lSl 


18,lfi8,«97 

8,898,144 

6,978,618 

1,66^fi21 

940,418 

788,691 


88,868,088 
8,994,048 
6,848,060 
S,464,6n 
8,004,878 
859,900 


80,080,689,  84,218,668 


89,61S,878 
9,362,416 

86,886,881 
8.861,684 

88,868,607 


869,089 
1,728,786 


2,686.866 


Onlanas : 

British  Guiana. 
Dutch  Ontana. . 
French  Oniana 


Total. 


Sweden  and  NorwaT  

British  possessions  In  Africa  and  ad 
jaoent  Islanda 

Austria , 

Turkey , 

Chili 

Gibraltar 

All  other  oountries  and  ports,  not  else- 
where spedfled 


Total. 


9,018,875 

11,171,288 

16,026,884 

12,664,647 

1.468,i«76 

6,8S8,18S 

2,768,604 

^2,868 
6,728,606 
2,778.072 
2,427,888 
6392.689 
1,618,612 

2.111,697 
4,291,266 


1,728,447 

249.584 

85,868 


2,088.849 

8,406,296 

2,470.502 
2,3S6,413 
1,499,899 
1,614,888 
2,881,742 

8,466,658 


902.877,846 


88,041,947 
68,788,666 
12,608,486 
94,717,667 
6,802,808 


16,012,206 

7,249,811 

61,610 


25,818,627 


11,618,987 

8,817,802 
2,8S7,168 
6.988,996 
14,217,600 
^991,890 
6,601,817 

9,150,428 
2,038,802 
6,588,00) 
6,669,240 
402,979 
4,164,(:68 

8,602,906 
758,2412 


8,424,074 

402,619 

8,108 


2,829,096 


947,896 

1,696384 
1.416,611 
1,682,807 
l,48^970 
17,416 

4,997,186 


642,664,628 
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Included  in  the  amount  of  exports  is  an  Jacksonville,  St.  Augustine  and  IlalifajE  River 

amount  of  $18,451,899,  foreign  merchandise,  Railway  Company,  and  to  grant  certain  ferry 

which  is  exported  after  having  been  entered  in  privileges  and  lands  to  said  company, 

this  country,  and  retained  in  store  for  a  longer  An  act  to  amend  sections  2,  3,  and  4  of  an 

or  shorter  period;  the  remainder,  $888,925,-  act  entitled  **An  act  to  incorporate  the  St. 

947,  is  domestic  merchandise.  John's  and  Lake  Eastis  Railvray  Company," 

FLORIDA.     The  vote  of  the  State  in  the  approved  February  20,  1879. 

last  presidential  election  was  51,618:  for  the  An  act  to  provide  for  calling  out  the  organ- 

Garfield  electors,  28,654 ;    for  the  Hancock  ized  and  enrolled  militia  of  this  State  to  aid 

electors,  27,964 ;  majority  for  Hancock,  4,810.  the  civil  authorities. 

The  Legislature,  consisting  of  22  Republicans  An  act  to  incorporate  a  company,  and  to 

and  85  Democrats  in  both  branches,  convened  facilitate  the  construction  and  equipment  of  a 

on  the  4th  of  January  and  adjourned  on  the  railroad  from  Green  Cove  Springs,  upon  the 

4th  of  March.    On  the  18th  of  January  Charles  St.  John's  River,  in  Clay  County,  to  the  town 

W.  Jones  was  re-elected  United  States  Sena-  or  village  of  Melrose,  in  Alachua  County,  nn- 

tor.    Among  the  laws  enacted  at  this  session  der  the  style  of  the  Green  Cove  Springs  and 

are  the  following :  Melrose  Railroad  Company. 

An  act  to  prevent  illegal  voting  in  the  State.  An  act  to  grant  certain  lands  to  the  East 

An  act  to  suppress  gaming.  Florida  Railway  Company. 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  assessment  and  An  act  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicating 

collection  of  taxes  upon  improvements  on  the  liquors  within  two  miles  of  any  camp-grouna 

public  lands,  and  for  the  protection  of  occupy-  used  for  religious  worship  in  this  State. 

ing  claimants  of  said  lands.  An  act  to  prevent  the  improper  living  to- 

An  act  to  enable  a  married  woman  to  dis-  gether  of  certain  persons, 

pose  of  her  separate  property  by  last  will  and  An  act  to  reapportion  the  congressional  dis- 

testament.  tricts  of  this  State. 

An  act  to  incorporate  the  Live  Oak  and  An  act  to  amend  the  first  section  of  chapter 

Rowland's  Bluff  Railroad  Company.  8188,  Laws  of  Florida,  entitled  "  An  act  pre- 

An  act  to  prevent  the  selling  as  butter  of  scribing  a  uniform  rate  of  fare  upon  railroaas.'* 

oleomargarine,   or  any  spurious  preparation  approved  March  11,  1879. 

purporting  to  be  butter.  An  act  to  designate  the  holidays  to  be  ob- 

An  act  relating  t<o  the  arrest  of  fugitives  served  inthe  acceptance  and  payment  of  bills  of 

from  justice  from  other  States.  exchange,  bank- checks,  and  promissory  notes. 

An  act  to  repeal  and  dissolve  municipal  cor-  An  act  to  incorporate  the  rensacola  and  At- 

porations  under  certain  circumstances,  and  to  lantio  Railroad  Company,  and  to  grant  certain 

provide  the  manner  in  which  such  cities  may  lands  to  the  same, 

become  reincorporated.  An  act  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  a 

An  act  for  the  better  protection  of  passen-  committee  to  investigate  the  insue  of  the  bonds 

gers  on  railroad-cars,  and  the  employes  of  of  1878,  and  the  origin  and  disposition  of  the 

railroad  companies.  same. 

An  act  to  make  the  public  use  of  indecent  An  act  to  enlarge  the  equity  jurisdiction  of 

or  obscene  language  a  misdemeanor,  and  pro-  the  circuit  courts, 

vide  for  the  punishment  thereof.  An  act  to  encourage  the  construction  of  ca- 

An  act  relating  to  landlords'  lien^  for  what,  nals  between  the  Matanzas  and  Halifax  Rivers, 

and  upon  what  it  exists.  and  between  the  Mosauito  and  Indian  Rivers, 

An  act  to  incorporate  the  Oarrabelle  and  commonly  known  as  the  Haulover. 

Thomasville  Railroad  Company.  An  act  to  enable  settlers  on  State  lands  to 

An  act  relating  to  the  intermarriage  of  white  obtain  titles  thereto, 

persons  with  persons  of  color.  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Palatka  and  Indian 

An  act  for  the  benefit  of  sheep-raisers,  and  River  Railway  Company, 

for  the  protection  of  sheep  and  other  stock  An  act  to  authorize  the  trustees  of  the  Inter- 

against  dogs.  nal  Improvement  Fond  of  the  State  of  Florida 

An  act  to  encourage  the  planting  of  oysters  to  protect  the  interest  of  tbe  said  fund  by  be- 
in  the  waters  of  this  State,  and  to  protect  the  coming  a  bidder  and  purchaser  of  the  railroads 
rights  of  owners  thereof.  from  Lake  City  to  Quincy,  and  the  branch  to 

An  act  to  prevent  the  selling,  hiring,  barter-  Monticello,  and  from  Tallahassee  to  St.  Marka, 
ing,  lending,  or  giving  to  minors  under  sixteen  should  the  same  be  sold,  as  provided  in  the  sev- 
years  of  age,  or  to  any  person  of  unsound  enth  clause  of  the  decree  in  the  case  of  J.  Fred 
mind,  certain  fire-arms  or  other  dangerous  Schutte  and  others,  complainants,  tw.  the  Jack- 
weapons,  sonville,  Pensaoola  and  Mobile  Railroad  Com- 

An  act  to  dissolve  municipal  corporations  pany  and  others,  defendants,  rendered  in  the 

under  circumstances  therein   stated,  and  to  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  Fifth  Judi- 

provide  governments  for  t^e  same.  dal  Circuit,  Northern  District  of  Florida,  by 

An  act  to  incorporate  the  Orange  Ridge,  the  Hon.  Joseph  P.  Bradley,  Circuit  Justice, 

DeLand  and  Atlantic  Railroad  Company.  and  filed  the  8l8t  of  May,  1879,  and  for  other 

An  act  to  confirm  the  organization  of  the  purposes. 
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An  act  to  prevent  the  careless  nse  of  fire-  b^aII  be  nested  with  all  the  powers  and  authority, 

arma  on  the  public  hiffhways.  "?^^  ""^  privileges,  and  charged  with  all  the  duties 

An  AAt  fn  nmhiKit  ?hA  fiahin<y  fnr  ah^A  Anr  ^hich  are  conferred  on  the  mayor  and  aldermen  and 

An  act  to  proiubit  the  fteliing  for  shad  dor-  ^ther  officers  and  the  inhabitadts,  under  and  by  vii- 

ing  certain  periods  of  time  herein  specified.  tue  of  the  said  act  to  provide  for  the  incorporation  of 

An  act  to  amend  chapter  8147  of  the  acts  cities  and  towns,  approved  4th  VebruAry,  a.d.  1869, 

of  1870,  entitled  **  An  act  to  protect  the  food-  chapter  1688,  and  tlie  amendments  thereto^  except  as 

fishes  of  the  State  and  to  regulate  fisheries,"  5^^,22^'  provided,  and  as  may  be  inconsistent  with 

approved  March  11,  1879.                                   ^  Sko.  9.  That  the  mayor  and  aldermen  shall  be  au- 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  thoxized  to  compromise  and  settle  the  existing  indebt- 

boards  of  health  for  incorporated  cities  and  edness  of  such  deftmct  corporations  upon  the  best 

towns  in  this  State  conUining  800  or  more  tenns  obtwnable,  and  which  they  may  approve,  hav- 

i>*i*iafAi-Ai1  v/^f AM  "^  regard  to  the  amount  of  such  mdebtedness  and 

regiswrea  voters.        ^      .     ^      .    ,  t>     .  the  means  and  the  ability  of  the  inhabitants  and  prop- 

An  act  to  incorporate  the  Tropical  Feninsn-  erty-holders  of  such  citv  or  town,  and  for  this  piu^ 

lar  Railroad  Company.  pose  they  are  authorizea  to  issue  bonds  bearing  an 

An  act  to  incorporate  the  Florida  Midland  annual  interest  of  not  more  than  four  per  cent  for  the 

and  Georgia  Railroad  Company,  and  to  grant  first  five  years,  and  not  more  thwi  six  per  cent  for  any 

^^^^iTiJLa^  ^^\i     ^2!      ^     ^^                ^  subsequent  penod.  the  said  bonds  to  mature  in  twen- 

certain  lands  to  the  same.  ^     „,       ^     .        ^  ty-flve  years,  which  bonds  shall  be  used  for  no  other 

An  act  to  incorporate  the  Blue  Spring,  Or-  purpose  than  the  settlement  of  said  existing  indebted- 

ange  Ridge,  and  Atlantic  Railroad  Company.  ness. 

An  act  to  incorporate  the  Monticello  and  ^^.^■<']?:  That,  out  of  the  amount  of  taxes  now  au- 

OAonria  RAilmad  Dnmniui  v  thorixed  by  law  to  be  assessed  by  the  cities  and  towns, 

ueorgia  Kauroatt  Uompany.  at  least  one  half  of  one  per  cent  shall  be  annually  ap^ 

An  act  to  incorporate  the  UkeebumKee  and  propriated  to  the  extinguishment  of  the  said  indebted- 

Panasof  kee  Railroad  Company.  ness  and  the  interest  on  the  same,  or  such  substituted 

An  act  to  incorporate  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  obligations  as  shall  be  given  therefor. 

Coast  Canal  and  Okechobee  Land  Company.  Another  law,  with  similar  provisions,  in- 

The  following  are  the  essential  portions  of  eluding  substituted  bonds  at  not  more  than 

the  act  for  the  dissolution  of  municipal  corpo-  seven  per  cent  interest,  enacted — 

rations :  That  the  charteia  of  all  cities  and  towns  inoorpo- 

ary,  a.  d.  1869,  is  mdebted  to  the  amount  of  one  hun-  ^  ^  /^    t*  *  "     _^  "       i^/uiouv !«»  uwt^  urou  piy- 


declaredftoWrepeaied,  and  the  incorporation  thereof  Jo  be  nuide  as  hereinafter  provided. 

dissolved,  which  dissolution  shall  take  effect  on  the  This  law  was  subsequently  declared  by  the  Su- 

proolamation  of  the  Qovemor  of  the  State,  to  be  made  preme  Court  to  be  unconstitutional. 

as  hminafter  provided.  .  .  .          -«  *  *i.     «  The  act  to  enable  settlers  on  State  lands  to 

8ac.  8.  .  .  .  Ptovtdsd.  however,  That  the  officers  -^k*«;«  fUi^o  ^\^^»^*^  i^  «-  ^^n^.™,-  . 
of  such  dissolved  oornor^on  shalf  continue  to  be  tiie  ^*^**^  ^»"««  thereto  is  as  foUows : 
oostodians  of  the  books,  reoordti,  papers,  money,  evi-  Seohoh  1.  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this 
denoes  of  debt,  and  property  of  every  naturo  and  de<  act,  actual  settlers  on  any  of  the  public  lands  belong- 
scription,  both  real  and  personal,  of  such  corporation,  ing  to  this  State  subieot  to  entry  may  and  are  hereby 
ana  shall  continue  to  exercise  the  functions  of  their  permitted  to  enter  the  lands  on  which  they  reside  or 
respeotive  offices,  so  far  as  nuiy  be  necessary  to  pre-  nave  in  cultivation,  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and 
serve  the  peace  and  good  order  of  such  dty  or  town,  aixty  acres,  to  be  taken  in  a  compact  form  according 
until  the  establishnMnt  of  another  government  and  to  legal  subdivisions,  at  the  prices  now  or  hereafter 
the  appointment  and  qualiflcation  of  officers  under  it,  estaodished  for  such  lands,  by  paying  one  third  of  the 
to  whom  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officers  of  such  purchase-money  at  the  time  of  miudng  entry,  one  third 
defimet  corporation  to  transfer  and  deliver  promptiy,  of  the  same  within  two  years  therei^r,  and  the  re- 
on  demand,  all  books,  records,  papers,  evidences  of  maining  one  third  in  throe  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
debt,  money,  and  property  of  eve^  nature  and  do-  try. 
•oription,  both  real  and  personaL  .  .  .  Sso.  2.  The  person  applving  for  the  benefit  of  the 

8aa  6.  That  at  any  time  after  the  first  publication  preceding  section  shall  make  ufldavit  before  some  of- 

of  the  Qovemor*s  proclamation,  as  provided  for  in  fleer  authorised  to  adminbter  oaths  that  such  applioa- 

seotion  S  of  this  act,  on  the  pstition  or  twenty  or  more  tion  is  made  for  his  or  her  exclusive  use  and  benefit, 

persons  residing  within  the  lunits  of  anv  dty  or  town  and  that  his  or  her  entry  is  made  for  the  purpose  or 

m  this  State,  the  charter  of  which  has  peen  repealed  actual  settiement  or  cultivation,  and  not  either  mrectiy 

and  the  incorporation  dissolved  under  this  act,  it  shall  or  indirectly  for  the  benefit  of  any  other  person,  and 

be  the  duty  or  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  con-  that  the  lands  applied  for  do  not  embrace  the  resi- 

sent  of  the  Senate,  to  appoint  a  mayor  and  five  alder-  dence,  cultivated  lands,  or  improvements  of  any  other 

men,  residents  of  such  city  or  town,  who  shall  exer-  penon,  and  shall  prove  by  the  affidavits  of  two  ored- 

cise  the  powers  and  ftinctions  hereinafter  provided,  ible  witnesses  that  he  or  she  is  residing  upon  the  land 

and  shall  hold  their  office  for  two  years,  and  until  applied  for  or  has  a  part  of  the  same  in  actual  cultivi^ 

their  suocfrisors  are  appointed  and  qualified.  Uon. 

Sxo.  6.  That  all  sucn  cities  and  towns  for  which  a  Sso.  S.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  make  more 

mayor  and  aldermen  shall  be  appointed,  as  provided  than  one  entry  under  the  provbions  of  this  act. 

for  in  section  5,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  provisional  Sao.  4.  In  ease  of  a  failure  to  pay  any  of  the  install- 

monioipalities,  the  boundaries  of  which  snail  be  co-  ments  upon  any  entry  made  unaer  the  provisions  of 

extanaive  with  the  boundaries  of  such  defimet  cities  this  act  for  nine^  days  after  the  same  shall  become 

and  towns.    And  the  said  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  due^  the  entry  sniall  become  null  and  void,  and  that 

such  offioen  as  mav  be  appomtcd  by  them,  ana  the  portion  of  the  purchase-money  already  paid  shall  bt 

hihabitants  within  the  linuts  of  such  oities  and  towns,  forfttted. 
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Sbo.  6.  All  penons  entering  liinds  under  the  pro- 
viflionB  of  this  act  ahall  be  aaseaaed  for  and  pay  taxes 
on  the  land  so  entered,  from  and  after  the  date  of  en- 
try and  flmt  payment  thereon,  and  a  failure  to  pay  the 
taxes  asaessea  thereon  shall  cause  a  forfeiture  of  all 
the  benefits  of  this  act  and  the  part  of  the  purchase- 
money  paid  in. 

The  Governor  vetoed  a  bill  providing  that — 

the  seat  of  government  be  changed  from  Tallahassee, 
in  Leon  County,  to  Gainesville,  in  Alachua  County, 
or  such  other  place  in  this  State  vhloh  a  minority 
of  the  reg^tered  voters  of  the  State  shall  select :  I^ro- 
iddid,  that  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  and 
the  erection  of  the  Capitol  building  ahall  be  accom- 
plished without  coat  to  the  State. 

A  eorotnittee  appointed  to  investigate  certain 
charges  of  official  misconduct  against  Chief- Jus- 
tice £.  M.  Randall  made  a  report,  exonerating 
him,  which  was  adopted. 

The  act  to  regulate  the  practice  of  medicine 


provides  for  the  appointment  by  the  Gtovemor 
of  six  boards  of  medical  examiners,  to  be  lo- 
cated respectively  at  Tallahassee,  Jacksonville, 
Pensaoola,  Key  West,  Ocala,  and  Tampa,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  examine  candidates  for  practice, 
not  graduates  in  medicine,  and  issue  certificates 
to  those  found  competent. 

The  joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and  As- 
sembly appointed  to  go  to  Jacksonville  to  ob- 
tain information  regarding  the  indebtedness  of 
the  InternaJ  Improvement  Fund,  reported  the 
following  statement  of  the  amount  of  coupons 
of  bonds  of  the  railroad  companies  guaranteed 
by  the  trustees  of  the  Internal  Improvement 
Fund,  which  have  been  filed  in  court  and  veri- 
fied as  reported  by  A.  Doggett,  Special  Master, 
with  interest  on  the  coupons  from  maturity, 
the  payments  made  thereon,  and  the  balance 
now  due : 


RAILROAD  OOlfPANT. 


FlorldA 

FIoMm,  Atlsotic  and  Gulf  Central. . 

PensBooU  aod  Georgia 

Tallabuaee 

Total 


wHW^ttB  4a 


1609,010  00 

9&,<»0  00 

180,728  50 

19,288  00 


$Me,202  00 


|227,6M  n 

9MS«I  88 
H400  44 
1^858  06 


|488,4€T  14 


Total  principal  mad 


|fi28,2T9  n 

191,157  88 

2^^184  H 

85,146  66 


•tf79,719  14 


FtJBMBU 


$75,818  69 

68,149  46 

28,h89  4T 

8,791  71 


$171,644  28 


dM. 


$468,466  18 

128»006  42 

201,246  47 

26|864  84 


$808^074  91 


After  the  first  of  January  a  remarkable  ac- 
tivity in  the  sale  of  State  lands  was  manifested. 
The  following  are  the  sales  for  five  months : 

INTIRNAL  IMPROVIMKMT  AMD  SWAMP  LANDS. 


MONTHS. 

A--. 

A««L 

Jmnarj. ,  ^        ^^^^ 

4,874-98 
27,602-42 

8,896-82 
88,298-46 
14,897-87 

$4418  26 

FebruarT 

22,977  88 

l£areh... 

10,896  88 

fiS?!::;::::::::::::.::: 

90,718  96 
18,468  88 

Total 

90,668-64 

$71,100  26 

BCBOOL  AND  SXVINART  LANDS. 


LANDS. 

AOM. 

AmooBt. 

Votal  M]«a 

6,870-00 

$8,957  00 

Since  the  1st  day  of  January,  1879,  these 
patents  for  swamp-lands  have  been  received 
from  the  United  States : 

ACTM. 

Patent  No.  19,  former  Tatlihftssee  (now  Gaines- 
ville) dtetrlct 4,689*80 

Patent  No.  12.  fbrmer  8t  Aoffaatlne  (now 
GaloMTllle)  difttriet 29,609-75 

Patent  No.  1,  Gainesville  district 15,761  86 

Patent  No.  17,  former  Tampa  (now  Galnesiille) 
district 6824I60*84 

Patent  No.  18,  former  Tampa  (now  GalnesvUle) 
district 818,514-68 

Patent  No.  19,  former  Tampa  (now  GalneaTllle) 
district 686,99516 

Patent  No.  20,  former  Tampa  (now  Gainesville) 
dUtrlct 2,282,667-07 

ToUl 8.766,448-65 

The  quantity  prevlonsly  patented  was 10,667,016-16 


MtUngtotal  patents  received 14,442,404-80 

The  qoantlty  disposed  of  priw  to 

January  1,  lh77,  wss 1,497,27227 

Dlaposed  of  siuce 187,457-15 

1,684,729-42 


fialanoe  oa  hand 12,767,786*88 


A  census  of  the  Indians  of  South  Florida 
was  taken  a  year  or  two  since,  giving  a  total 
population  of  208.  This  has  been  augmented 
Dy  the  natural  increase,  and  they  may  now  be 
set  down  at  225.  The  chiefs  are  always  chosen 
from  the  family  or  faction  of  the  **  Tigers,**  it 
being  a  tradition  among  the  Indians  that  if  the 
selection  be  made  from  the  **  Wolves,"  the 
"Snakes,"  or  the  «* North  Winds,"  the  ad- 
ministration  of  the  incumbent  will  be  short- 
lived. A  general  council  is  called  annually  in 
the  green-corn  season,  when  a  trial  is  had  of 
all  offenders  against  the  laws.  This  is  also  a 
legislative  body,  where  new  laws  are  enacted 
and  modifications  made  in  those  already  passed. 

A  question  arising  as  to  the  effect  of  a  con- 
viction for  petit  larceny  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace  upon  the  right  of  suffrage,  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  that,  under  the  Constitution  and 
laws,  such  conviction  disqualified  the  offender 
from  voting. 

Captain  H.  S.  Duval,  United  States  deputy 
surveyor,  returning  from  an  expedition  in 
South  Florida,  reports  that  the  country  marked 
as  the  Everglades,  as  far  as  he  surveyed,  con- 
sists of  bigh,  roUing  lands,  covered  with  a  large 
growth  of  pine,  with  here  and  there  large 
bodies  of  hammock-land  which  seemed  richer 
than  he  had  ever  before  seen  in  an  experience 
of  thirty-one  years  in  surveying  in  Florida. 

He  re^&rds  the  Everglades  as  partially  a 
myth,  though  doubtless  there  is  something  of 
the  kind,  but  covering  but  very  little  ground, 
immediately  south  of  the  great  Okechobee 
Lake. 

For  the  year  ending  June  1st,  the  total  valae 
of  merchandise  transported  on  the  Chattahoo- 
chee River,  including  the  Appalachicola  and 
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Flint  Riren,  was  $6,787,140,  against  94,808,- 
000  for  the  previoos  jear,  which  is  a  gain  of 
$1,889,140,  or  an  increase  of  81  per  cent  In 
1870  it  was  only  $8,760,000.  —  The  river 
freights  aggregate  for  the  year  $265,960, 
against  $196,800  the  year  before,  a  gain  of 
$69,160,  or  an  increase  of  80  per  cent  In 
1879  the  river  freights  were  $166,558. 

The  items  of  appropriation  for  Florida,  as 
contained  in  the  River  and  Harbor  Bill  of  the 
last  Congress,  are  as  follows : 

Inprorlof  AppAlachioob  Baj,  FlorldA. $10,000 

'*        Appakchtoola  Rirer 1,000 

*•        T^pABaj,  bar,  ■nd  ohanML.... 10,000 

**         Cbootowhatohae  River. 10,000 

**         Entranee  to  CamberiMid  8<HUid. 100,000 

*         Eaeambia  Biver. 5,000 

•*         BtJohB's  KlT«r 100,000 

••         P«M«CrMk 7,000 

*•        WUhbeooehMBlT«r T.600 

*^        BowftDDae  BlT«r SwOOO 

•«         YohiaUbar ^5M) 

**        Pauaoola  UartKir. 90,000 

Total $979^500 

In  addition  an  appropriation  was  made  for 
Pensacola  Harbor  of  $75,000.  The  River  and 
Harbor  BiU  also  provides  for  surveys  of  Dog 
Island  Harbor,  harbor  of  Key  West,  Orystiu 
River,  La  Grange  Bayon  np  to  Freeport,  Mana- 
tee River,  Orooked  River,  Indian  River  at 
north  end,  in  view  of  opening  a  passage  into 
the  lagoon  one  half  mile  east ;  also,  for  a  sur- 
vey and  estimate  for  a  canal  connecting  St. 
John*s  River,  Matanzas  River,  and  the  In- 
dian River,  and  for  opening  and  deepening 
channels  so  as  to  make  steamboat  communica- 
tion to  Jupiter  Inlet. 

The  following  table  from  the  census  reports, 
based  on  the  crop  of  1879,  gives  the  acreage 
and  yield  of  cotton  in  this  State : 


OOUNTin. 


According  to  the  census  of  1880,  Florida 
produced,  of  corn,  on  860,294  acres,  8,174,284 
bashels,  an  average  of  8'81  bushels  per  acre. 
This  is  the  lowest  average  production  per  acre, 
Iowa  standing  at  the  head,  with  an  average  of 
41*56  bushels  per  acre.  The  yield  by  counties 
is  given  as  follows : 


OOUNTHS. 

Alachoa 

Baker 

Bradford 

Brerard 

Calhoun 

Clay 

Colombia 

Dade 

Daral 

Kafrnmbia 

rrankUn 

Oadadan 

Hamilton 

Hernando. 

HUUboroiigfa. 

Holmea. 

Jaokaon 

Jelfenoii 

Laftyrtte 

Leon 

Lerr 

LIbertj 

Madlaon 

Manatee 

Marlon 

Monroe 

Kaaaan 

Orange 

Polk 

Putnam 

Bt  John^B 

Banu  Boea 

Blunter 

Bawannee 

Tarlor k... 

Voinaia 

Wakulla 

Walton 

Waahington 


Acm. 


19,24S 
83S8 
9,611 
UA 
1,648 
1,885 

18,665 

•  •  ■  •  • 

1,989 
60S 

145 

^^708 

14,991 

10,8S8 

4,968 

4,278 

88,780 

89,009 

8,420 

48,745 

7,290 

1,202 

88,498 

2,668 

16»641 

64 

8,659 

2,768 

5,698 

2,675 

1.282 

1,185 

6,909 

12,410 

5,224 

1,260 

2,871 

6,025 

^809 


221,869 
22,688 
91,805 
6,186 
17.806 
16,800 

178,795 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

17,080 

6,428 

1.761 

188,589 

110.608 

146.008 

48,719 

81,479 

284.425 

890,148 

88,420 

84^881 

78,899 

16,285 

285,281 

19,668 

186,917 

645 

28,448 

26,727 

62,078 

20,019 

18,997 

9,860 

6A,972 

99,855 

49,051 

12,672 

50,140 

50,279 

47,167 


Baker 

Bradfcrd..... 

Bfvvard 

Oalhoan 

day. 

Oofaimbla. . . « 

DnraL 

Eaeambia.... 

Oadadeo 

HamlltoQ.... 
Hcraando. . . . 
BUIaboroogh. 

Hoimea 

Jaekaon  

JellBcaon..... 
Lalkjette.... 


Lory, 
liberty. 


Marloa 

Haaaaa 

Onnge 

Ptolk. 

Putnam .... 
SanU  Boaa. 
Bnmtar 


Taylor 

Tolaala. 

WakuOa.... 

Walton 

WaaUngton. 

Total. 


8,519 

215 

1,084 

2 

172 
96 

1,992 
88 

4,696 
10 

1,906 
463 
150 
273 

6,144 

10,866 

107 

9,562 

1,291 
197 

7,094 

2,426 

68 

148 

95 

847 

5 

419 

1,177 
418 
62 
561 
882 
602 


54,997 


A  State  Immig^tion  Convention  was  held, 
which  was  well  attended,  and  after  discussion 
adopted  the  following  resolutions : 

Whertat,  It  is  the  sense  of  this  oonvontion  that  each 
ooonty  is  a  oonstituent  part  of  the  whole  State,  and  is 
proAted  by  the  prosperity  of  all  other  counties ;  there- 
fore, 

Jiefolved,  That  each  county  can  best  serve  both  her- 
self and  sister  oounties  hv  collecting  and  plocine  be- 
fore the  public  all  the  nets  which  will  invite  £ibor 
and  capital. 

Jietohed,  That  county  associations  for  the  collection 
of  data  that  will  ftirniah  truthful  information  are  earn- 
estly invited,  and  that  all  oounties  who  have  not 
formed  associntiona  are  earnestly  uived  to  do  so. 

Bm>U«d^  That  we  extend  a  cordial  welcome  to  all 
foreigners  who  may  come  to  settle  among  ua,  and  that 
the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  take  measures  to 
disseminate  information  in  regard  to  the  jR-eat  natural 
resources  of  the  State  among  that  class  of  people. 

Rttohed^  That  all  steamboat  and  nulroad  lines  en- . 
taring  into  and  traversini;  the  State  of  Florida,  or  any 
part  thereof,  be  and  tlioy  are  hereby  earnestly  re- 
quested by  this  convention  to  pa^s  all  immigrants 
with  their  household  chattels  over  their  rea^ctive 
lines  at  liberally  reduced  rates. 

Sttohwi,  That  this  convention  considers  the  im- 
portance of  a  proper  display  of  the  variousprodnots, 
woods,  minerals,  and  other  evidences  of  Florida  re- 
Bouroes  at  the  exposition  at  Atlanta  as  one  that  com- 
mands a  duty  on  the  part  of  her  citizens  to  make  such 
arran^ments  as  will  secure  a  display  that  will  truly 
represent  the  great  resouroee  that  we  an  blessed  with. 
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and  of  vbich,  hj  our  pooulmr  utuation,  we  have  a 
monopoly. 

Beaohtd^  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
by  the  Chair  to  fnme  a  suitable  address  to  the  citizens 
or  the  several  oounties,  recommending  that  they  im- 
mediately organize  county  immigration  societies  to 
oo-operate  wiui  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  after  the 
method  suggested  by  the  commissioner,  and  that  they 
urge  the  immediate  preparation  by  tne  dtizens  of 
eadi  county  of  a  descriptive  article  of  their  respective 
counties,  not  to  exceed  2,100  words,  the  same  to  be 
sent  to  tne  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration 
for  introduction  in  a  new  State  pamphlet,  to  be  issued 
as  soon  as  the  data  can  be  received. 

Jiedolvedy  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention 
that  the  next  Legislature  of  the  State  should  make  an 
adequate  appropriation  for  immigration  purposes. 

Ile$olvea,Thal  this  convention  recommend  to  the 
State  Bureau  of  Immiji^tion  to  have  pamphlets  de- 
Bcrintive  of  Florida  prmted  in  the  different  languages 
of  European  countries  from  which  the  State  expects 
immigration,  and  that  said  pamphlets  be  distributed 
among  the  masses  of  said  European  countries. 

A  very  important  contract  for  the  sale  of 
State  lands  was  entered  into  daring  the  sum- 
mer, the  parchasers  being  Hamilton  Disston 
and  associates,  of  Philadelphia,  who  proceeded 
to  organize  the  Atlantic  and  Onlf  Ooast  Canal 
and  Okechobee  Land  Company,  with  a  capital 
of  $10,000,000  in  1,000,000  shares.  The  con- 
tract  was  for  the  sale  of  4,000,000  acres  for 
the  sum  of  $1,000,000,  deeds  to  be  delivered 
and  payment  made  in  installments.  These 
lands  lie  south  of  Ocala  and  largely  east  of  the 
Kissimmee  River,  being  chiefly  in  the  counties 
of  Orange,  Sumter,  Volusia,  Marion,  Hills- 
borough, Hernando,  Polk,  Manatee,  and  Mon- 
roe. The  sale  of  this  land  had  the  effect  of 
releasing  from  incumbrances  the  public  domain 
which  had  been  set  apart  for  internal  improve- 
ments. The  remainaer  of  this,  8,000,000  or 
9,000,000  acres,  will  be  applied  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  internal  resources  of  the  State. 
The  company  propose  to  drain  the  Okechobee 
Swamp,  and  to  dig  a  canal  from  the  St.  Jobn^s 
River  to  Lake  Worth.  One  half  of  the  re- 
claimed land  is  to  belong  to  the  State.  The 
company  intends  to  colonize  the  lands  as  soon 
as  reclaimed.  It  is  expected  that  about  12,- 
000,000  acres  will  be  reclaimed.  A  company 
was  also  formed  by  Mr.  Disston  to  construct  a 
ship-canal  across  the  State.  The  route  will  be 
by  the  way  of  the  Coloosahatchee  River,  Lake 
Okechobee,  aud  thence  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lucia  River. 
The  capital  is  $30,000,000.  The  Femandina 
and  Jacksonville  Railroad  was  completed  dur- 
ing the  year,  as  was  also  the  Way  cross  road 
from  JackBonville  to  Forest  City.  Three  pro- 
jected lines  will  run  through  the  Disston  pur- 
chase. They  are  the  South  Florida  Railroad, 
the  Jacksonville,  Tampa  and  Key  West  Rail- 
road, and  the  Peninsular  Railroad. 

Near  the  end  of  the  year  the  Disston  com- 
pany sold  half  of  ito  4,000,000  acres  to  English 
and  Dutch  capitalists,  represented  by  Sir  Ed- 
ward Reed  and  Dr.  Wertheim.  This  party 
obtained  control  of  the  Transit  Rulroaa  and 
its  branches,  including  the  Peninsular  Railroad 
and  its  branches.    By  this  transaction,  they 


completed  a  railroad  combination  involving 
the  union  of  the  Florida  Central,  the  Jackson- 
ville, Pensacola  and  Mobile,  the  Transit  and 
Peninsular,  four  roads  with  numerous  branches, 
under  one  management,  backed  by  abundant 
capital  for  development. 

This  combination  includes  484  miles  of  com- 
pleted railroad  and  144  miles  of  proposed  ex- 
tension, making  a  total  future  scope  of  628 
miles.   The  following  units  make  up  this  total : 

The  Florida  Transit  from  Femandina  to 
Cedar  Keys,  156  miles,  Jacksonville  Branch, 
21  miles ;  the  Peninsular  Road  completed  for 
60  miles  to  Ocala,  with  a  two -mile  branch  to 
Silver  Springs,  and  a  projected  extension  (un- 
der the  name  of  the  Tropical  Railroad  of  Flor- 
ida) which  has  16  miles  completed  beyond 
Ocala,  85  graded,  and  which  will,  when  com- 
pleted to  Tampa  or  Charlotte  Harbor,  include 
210  mOes.  Next,  the  Florida  Central  from 
Jacksonville  to  Lake  City,  59  miles ;  the  Jack- 
sonville, Pensacola  and  Mobile,  from  Lake 
City  to  Chattahoochee,  through  Tallahassee, 
157  miles,  with  a  four-mile  branch  to  Monti- 
cello,  and  a  branch  road  to>  SL  Marks  of  21 
miles.  There  is  also  a  prospective  branch 
from  the  Tropical  Railroad  to  Brooksville  of 
8  miles,  and  a  Tampa  Branch  of  20  milea. 

The  population  of  the  State  by  counties, 
with  white  and  colored  distinguished,  as  re- 
turned by  the  census  of  1880,  is  as  follows : 


COUNTIES. 


The  State 


Alachiu 

Baker 

Bradford 

Brevard 

Calhoun 

Clay 

Colombia.. . . , 

Dade 

Duval 

Eacambla . . . , 

Franklin 

Gadaden 

Hamilton 

Hernando.... 
Hillsborough, 

Holmes 

JadJLSon 

Jefferson.  ... 
Lafliyette  . . . . 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty 

Madison . .     . 

Manatee 

Marion 

Monroe 

KaMsau 

Orange. 

Polk 

Putnam 

Bt.  John's.... 
BaotaRosa... 

Sumter 

Suwannee. . . . 

Taylor. 

Volusia 

Wakulla 

Walton. 

Washington.. 


I  •  •  •  • 


Total. 

Whil«. 

S6tt|M6 

141,849 

is.m 

6,444 

8,80S 

1,660 

6,119 

4,828 

^'♦S 

1,881 

1,67» 

1,168 

S,888 

8,865 

9,689 

4.880 

194 

190 

1T,«44 

7.669 

12,157 

6,869 

1,791 

1,199 

18,169 

4.118 

6,790 

4,478 

4,848 

8,819 

&.814 

4.908 

8,170 

2,048 

14,878 

6.688 

10.065 

8.897 

8,440 

2.267 

19.660 

2817 

^767 

8,788 

1.8C8 

814 

14,798 

6,608 

8,665 

8.617 

18,046 

4.741 

10,867 

7,669 

6,685 

8.0^6 

6,618 

5,695 

8,168 

8,1188 

5,476 

8267 

4,^85 

8,170 

6,645 

4,778 

4,686 

8.(H)1 

7,168 

4.028 

8,879 

8.114 

8,894 

8,766 

8,728 

1.668 

4,201 

8,6S8 

4.089 

8,171 

ColofwI.* 
185,817 


10,018 

648 

1,890 

97 

896 

578 

4,769 

4 

9,665 

5,$05 

698 

8.067 

8,818 


911 

187 

8,740 

18,668 

17S 

16.848 

8,A85 

548 
9,190 

188 
8.805 
a808 
8,660 
1,088 

180 
SL819 
1,865 
1,878 
1,185 
8,140 

165 

OBS 
1,160 

519 

918 


•  Inelnding,  in  the  State,  18  Chinese,  87  Indians  and  half- 
breeds;  in  BreTsrd  County,  15  Indians;  in  DutsI  County,  1 
Chinese ;  in  Holmes  County,  18  Indians  and  balf-bcveds ;  In 
Madison  County,  1  Indian ;  In  Monroe  County,  IS  Chines* 
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oouMms. 


R0>  or  Im(| 

Madls'>n 132,000,000 

Bimnatea 900,000,000 

Marlon 816,000,000 

Naufto 10i,00Q,000 

Oranirtt 87.000.000 

PoUc 910,000,000 

Putaam 181,000,000 

8t  John's 6«,000,000 

SanU  Bom 918,000,000 

Bomtar 108,000,000 

Bawonnae 099,000,000 

Taylor. 918,000,000 

Yoinsia. 00,000,000 

WakQlla. 72,000,000 

Walton 409,000.000 

Washington 1^7,000,000 

TotnL a,61&,000,000 


By  the  oensas  returns,  the  estimated  amonnt 
of  merchantable  pine— long-lea  veil  pine  (Pi- 
ntu  atwtra2w>— standing  May  81,  1880,  was  as 
follows : 

ootnfTiBs.      fcil!l"!!^^ 

Alaehon 020,000,000 

baker 144,000,000 

Bradford 18i,000,000 

Brerard 68,000,000 

CaUioan 81,009,000 

CUy. 77,000,000 

ColamDia. 4&:),000,000 

Daval 67,000,000 

Ksounbla. 90,000,000 

HamUton 811,000,000 

Uamaodo 142,000,000 

Httlaborooirh. . . . .  ltfi,00O,000 

Holmes 100,000,0(H) 

Jackson 938,000,000 

Jeffenon 98,000,000 

Laftiyette 42^000,000 

Lery 848,000,000 

Liberty 76,000,000 

Out  for  the  eensan  year  ending  May  81, 1381  (ez- 
dudlng  77,500,000  feet,  estimated,  grown  in  Ala- 
bama, and  sawed  In  Western  Florida) 908,001,030 

In  this  estimate  no  account  is  made  of  timber 
remaining  on  lands  which  have  been  cnt  07er,  or 
of  that  ii^ared  bj  the  manufacture  of  turpentine. 

The  months  of 'January  and  Febrnarjr  were 
marked  by  exceptionally  cold  periods,  and 
much  damage  was  done  to  orange-groves  and 
tropical  plants.  It  was  estimated  that  there 
would  be  shipped  from  the  State  this  year  not 
less  than  75,000,000  if  not  80,000,000  oranges, 
and  that  the  yield  would  exceed  this  amount 
by  5,000,000.  The  yield  in  eight  counties  in 
Eastern  Florida  and  Sumter  Oounty  would  not 
b3  less  than  40,000,000,  while  Western  and 
Southern  Florida  would  produce  80,000,000 
more. 

Jndge  A.  A.  Knight,  supervisor  of  the  cen- 
sus for  Florida,  to  whom  was  also  assigned 
the  duty  of  preparing  the  orange  statistics  of 
the  State,  furnishes  the  following  figures : 


oounmis. 


TMd. 


Alaehoa. 

Baker 

Bradford.  .•*. 
BrsTsrd. . .  i  • . 

Galhooa. 

Clay 

Colombia.... 

Dade 

Dotal 

Hernando  ... 
HtllaboitMigh. 
Lafoyette  . . . . 


)•■••••  •• 


l^evT.... 
Kadlaon 


Manatee 

ICarion 

Monroe 

Orange, 

Poft 

Vatnani 

BtJohn's , 

Bamtw 

Bttwannee. 

Tarlor 

Yolasla 

BopplemenCal  fignm 


^••4} 

9,250,000 

91 

M'H) 

8.8n 

833,853 

10,834 

1,950,000 

841 

981,400 

7«3 

16\700 

436 

!57,««0 

500 

600,000 

10,181 

8,000,000 

7,«« 

9.500,00) 

18,6S8 

4,40},]  5) 

1,157 

48,800 

1,460 

500,000 

5M 

519,900 

17,991 

9,000,000 

46,195 

6,000,000 

510 

500,000 

93,049 

4,000,000 

2,9^ 

1>IO,000 

64,170 

7,190,681 

19.006 

9,000,000 

18,099 

9.«50,noo 

157 

19«\700 

1,B4« 

9^5,200 

91.688 

4.000,000 

11,586 

451,925 

999.894 

48,007,856 

Vnirn. 


$88,750 

149 

4,815 

13,750 

4.170 

9,591 

2.741 

7.5)0 

45.0IM) 

87,5'JA 

45l410 

669 

7,60«» 

7,685 

80,000 

9),000 

7,50') 

60.000 

99,500 

]0S,415 

80,000 

88,750 

9,060 

9.747 

60,000 

7,058 

$672,179 


and  9  Indians ;  In  Nassan  Conn^,  8  Chinese  and  6  Indians ; 
In  St.  John's  Coantj,  9  Chinese ;  In  Tolosla  County,  1  In- 
dian. 


No  returns  were  received  from  fourteen  of 
the  thirty-nine •  counties.  With  the  exception 
of  Nassau,  the  counties  not  reporting  are 
situated  in  Middle  and  West  Florida.  The 
oranges  were  valued  at  $16  a  thousand,  and 
the  average  yield  per  tree  was  154.  Within 
the  next  five  years,  the  nnmher  of  hearing 
trees  and  their  yield  will  prohabiy  be  increased 
five-fold. 

FOGG,  Geobob  Gilman,  born  at  Meredith, 
New  Hampshire,  May  26,  1818 ;  died  at  Con- 
cord, N.  H.,  October  12, 1881.  Having  received 
from  his  parents,  who  were  in  hnmble  circum- 
stances, a  good  preparation  for  college,  he  en- 
tered Dartmoutn,  from  which  institution  he 
graduated  in  1889.  Mr.  Fogg  then  read  law 
with  Hon.  Warren  TA>vel  and  Stephen  Carr,  of 
Meredith,  and  commenced  practice,  at  Gilman- 
ton,  in  1842.  At  an  early  age  he  engaged  ac- 
tively in  politics,  and  entered  the  career  which 
subsequently  conducted  him  to  a  position  of 
eminent  distinction  among  the  public  men  of 
New  Hampshire.  Originally  a  Democrat,  he 
became  one  of  the  most  influential  workers  in 
the  organization  known  as  Independent  Demo- 
crats. In  January,  1845,  the  Texas  question 
caused  the  withdrawal  of  John  P.  Hale  from 
the  Democratic  party.  The  next  month  an  or- 
ganization was  effected,  at  Exeter,  by  malcon- 
tent Democrats,  who  refused  to  consent  to  Mr. 
Hale*8  rejection  on  account  of  his  antislavery 
views.  This  new  party  took  the  name  of  Inde- 
pendent Democrats,  nominated  Mr.  Hale  for 
Congress,  published  an  address  and  resolutions, 
and  boldly  appealed  for  support  to  their  breth- 
ren throughout  the  State.  At  the  election  in 
the  month  following  the  Democrats  chose  three 
of  their  four  candidates  for  Congress  on  a  gen- 
eral ticket,  but  failed  to  elect  the  nominee  in 
place  of  Mr.  Hale.  A  special  election  was  or- 
dered to  fill  the  vacancy,  and,  pending  the  can- 
vass, the  supporters  of  Mr.  Hale  established  an 
organ  at  Manchester,  which  was  called  **The 
Independent  Democrat."  Soon  after,  the  pa- 
per was  removed  to  Concord,  and  Mr.  Fogg, 
having  been  a  contributor  to  the  same,  was 
made  its  editor.  He  then  abandoned  his  pro- 
fession, removed  to  Concord,  and  became  a 
regular  journalist,  and  continued  such  until 
1861,  when  he  was  appointed  Minister  to  Switz- 
erland by  President  Lincoln.  As  a  newspa- 
per writer  Mr.  Fogg  exerted  a  strong  influence 
in  and  out  of  his  own  State.  His  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  Democratic  party  gave  him 
a  vast  advantage  in  the  faction  to  which  he  had 
allied  himself,  and  enabled  him  to  contend  suc- 
cessfully with  the  experienced  politicians  ar- 
rayed against  it  In  1845  several  unsuccessful 
attempts  were  made  to  fill  the  congressional 
vacancy.  At  the  State  election  in  March,  1846, 
the  Independents  succeeded  in  choosing  to  the 
Legislature  a  sufficient  number  of  Representa- 
tives and  Senators  to  hold  the  balance  of  power 
between  the  two  old  parties,  and  also,  having  a 
candidate  of  their  own  in  the  field  for  Governor, 
to  defeat  the  Democratic  nominee  for  that  office. 
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At  the  legislative  session  in  Jane,  a  compromise  tioians  of  the  United  States.  He  hegan  life  as 
was  effected  between  the  Whigs  and  Independ-  a  shop>boy  in  a  Tillage  store,  bat,  being  ambi- 
ents,  bj  which  Anthonj  Oolbj,  of  New  Lon-  tions,  gave  up  that  work  and  found  employ- 
don,  the  candidate  of  the  former,  was  elected  ment  in  the  printing-office  of  the  Lancaster 
Governor ;  Mr.  Fogg,  Secretary  of  State ;  and  *'  Jonmal."  He  applied  himself  easily  to  type- 
John  P.  Hale,  United  States  Senator  for  six  setting,  and  by  his  great  industry  and  good 
years.  At  the  election  in  March,  1847,  the  behavior  secured  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
Democrats  chose  two  of  the  four  Bepresenta-  his  employer.  In  his  twentieth  year  he  was 
tives  to  the  Thirtieth  Gonsress.  In  July,  at  a  able  to  purchase  the  Lancaster  ^*  Intelligencer,** 
special  election,  Amos  Tuck,  of  Exeter,  former-  a  strong  Democratic  paper,  and  such  was  Ins 
ly  a  Democrat,  and  James  Wilson,  of  Eeene,  success  that  in  1840  he  bought  the '' Journal,*' 
who  had  left  the  Whig  party,  were  triumphant  united  it  with  his  former  purchase,  and  pub- 
over  their  Democratic  competitors.  The  com-  lished  both  under  the  title  of  **  Intelligencer  and 
bination  to  elect  Tuck  and  Wilson  to  Congress  Journal.**  Lancaster  County  was  then  the 
completed,  in  New  Hampshire,  the  work  of  stronghold  of  the  Whig  party,  and  Mr.  For- 
forming  a  new  party,  which  had  begun  when  ney  acquired  a  wide-ppread  reputation  for  the 
Mr.  Hale  was  chosen  to  the  Senate  in  1846.  ability  and  consistency  with  which  he  advo- 
This  coalition  was,  in  fact,  the  Republican  cated  Democratic  principles.  In  1845  Presi- 
party,  first  in  the  field  in  New  Hampshire,  and  dent  Polk  appointed  him  Deputy  Surveyor  of 
nine  years  before  like  combinations  in  other  the  Port  of  Philadelphia.  He  disposed  of  his 
States  assembled  in  convention  in  Philadelphia  paper,  removed  to  that  city,  and  commenced 
in  1856.  the  duties  of  his  office.    Soon  after  his  arrival 

In  November,  1855,  the  subject  of  this  he  bought  a  half  share  in  the  old  "  Pennsylva- 
sketch  was  appointed  Reporter  of  the  Su-  nian,**  then  the  leading  Democratic  organ  of 
preme  Court,  and  held  this  office  until  his  the  State.  His  connection  with  this  piu)er 
resignation  in  June,  1859.  He  was  a  promi-  lasted  till  1858.  Two  years  previous  to  that 
nent  member  of  the  convention  that  nominated  date  he  was  elected  Clerk  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
Abraham  Lincoln  for  President,  and  was  Sec-  resentatives,  and  removed  to  Washington.  For 
retary  of  the  National  Executive  Committee  a  long  time  he  was  presiding  officer  of  the 
which  conducted  the  first  campaini  with  t^at  House,  and  officiated  during  the  exciting  strug- 
oandidate.  Mr.  Lincoln  offered  Mr.  Fogg  the  gle  for  the  election  of  Speaker  in  1££5  and 
positionofCommissionerof  Patents,  which  was  1856.  When  the  contest  was  ended,  a  rcso- 
not  accepted;  and  afterward,  in  1861,  he  re-  lution  was  unanimously  carried,  thanking  Mr. 
ceived  the  appointment  of  Minister  to  Switzer-  Forney  for  the  ability  and  impartiality  with 
land.  From  this  mission  he  was  recalled  in  which  he  had  presided  over  the  deliberations 
1866,  and,  in  his  letter  to  Secretary  Seward,  of  the  House.  He  subse(}uently  became  one  of 
dated  Berne,  June  22,  1865,  he  complained  the  editors  of  the  Washington  *'  Union,**  and 
that  he  was  allowed  only  ^v^  weeks  in  which  held  the  position  until  1856.  When  James 
to  vacate  that  important  place,  without  having  Buchanan  was  nominated  for  President,  Mr. 
been  previously  notified  of  his  intended  re-  Forney  was  immediately  elected  chairman  of 
moval.  After  his  return  from  Europe,  he  re-  the  Democratic  State  Central  Committee  of 
sumed  his  residence  in  Concord;  and  in  An-  Pennsylvania,  and  by  his  energy  and  talent 
gust,  1866,  was  appointed  by  Governor  Smythe  contributed  greatly  to  the  election  of  President 
to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  United  States  Sen-  Buchanan.  In  January,  1857,  Mr.  Forney 
ate  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Hon.  Daniel  was  a  candidate  for  tlie  United  States  Senate. 
Clark,  of  Manchester,  who  had  been  appointed  Although  very  popular  in  his  native  State,  and 
United  States  Judge.  The  later  years  of  Mr.  receiving  the  support  of  not  only  many  of  the 
Fogg  were  clouded  by  some  disappointments,  newspapers,  but  of  the  President  himself,  who 
among  which  was  his  failure  to  retain  the  place  wrote  a  letter  to  a  personal  friend  in  the  Legis- 
of  lei^ing  editor  to  '*  The  Independent  Dem-  lature  in  which  he  said,  **  When  asked,  I  have 
ocrat,**  aiter  that  journal  formed  a  coalition  always  said  that  I  preferred  Mr.  Forney,  and  I 
with  the  Concord  ^*  Daily  Monitor.**  From  should  esteem  it  a  friendly  act  toward  myself 
this  time  he  withdrew  from  politics,  and  be-  for  any  person  in  or  out  of  the  Legislature  to 
came  a  quiet  supporter  of  Republican  candi-  support  nim  ** ;  and  in  spite  of  his  obtaining  a 
dates,  not  always  voting  his  party  ticket  in  large  majority  in  the  caucus  nomination  on  the 
full.  Mr.  Fogg  was  actively  connected  with  first  ballot,  Mr.  Forney  by  various  means  was 
the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society,  was  a  defeated.  After  his  defeat  he  returned  to 
trustee  of  Bates  College,  and  in  his  religions  Philadelphia,  and  retired  for  a  time  into  pri- 
belief  a  Unitarian.  vate  life. 

FORNEY,  John  W.,  bom  in  Lancaster,  In  August,  1857,  he  began  the  publication 
Pennsylvania,  September  80,  1817 ;  died  in  of  the  *^  Press,**  an  independent  Democratic 
Philadelphia,  December  9, 1881.  At  the  time  newspaper  in  Philadelphia.  Having  exhausted 
of  his  death  Colonel  Forney  was  editor  of  the  his  funds  in  the  political  campaign,  he  pur- 
**  Progress,'*  in  Philadelphia.  At  an  early  age  chased  the  type  on  credit,  and  having  no  ma- 
he  gave  evidence  of  talents  that  made  him  one  chine,  the  paper  was  printed  for  months  in  the 
of  the  most  distinguished  journalists  and  poll-  office  of  the  **  Sunday  Dispatch."  The  "  Press  *' 
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extended  a  cordial  support  to  Mr.  Buchanan^s  add  that  in  more  than  fourteen  years  of  o£S* 

Administration  up  to  the  time  of  the  adoption  dal   responsihility,   with   millions  of  pnhlic 

of  the  Lecompton  Oonstitution,  and  the  effort  monej  to  hold  and  disburse,  not  a  doUar  has 

to  secure  the  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  been  misapplied  or  devoted  to  my  personal  use. 

Union  under  it.    Mr.  Forney  resolutely  op-  I  recur  to  these  recollections  with  pride,  now 

posed  that  measure,  which  caused  a  disruption  that  my  connection  ia  aboat  to  close  with  the 

of  the  friendly  relations  which  had  previously  newspaper  which  I  founded.    My  experience 

existed  between  the  President  and  himself,  with  the  *  Press '  has  been  one  of  uninterrupted 

The  result  of  the  struggle  now  forms  a  part  of  satisfaction.    I  have  never  been  truly  happy 

the  Dolitical  history  of  the  period.    Few  men  away  from    my  editorial  desk.     Office  and 

in  tne  country  contributed  more  than  Mr.  honors  have  all  been  nothing  to  the  substantial 

Forney  to  strengthen  the  Republican  party,  pleasures  of  my  journalistic  work.*'    Of  late 

and  to  prepare  it  for  the  contest  of  1860.    In  vears  he  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to 

December,  1859,  he  was  for  the  second  time  his  newspaper,  the  ^*  Progress,**  and  confidentr 

elected  Olerk  of  the  House  of  Representa-  ly  anticipated  a  great  success  in  the  enter- 

tivea,  and  soon  after  started  a  Sunday  paper  prise. 

in  Washington  called  the  ''Sunday  Mominff        FOSSIL  BIRDS.     The  first  discovery  of 

Ohronide."    This  venture  was  successful,  ana  any  trace  of  a  fossil  bird  of  an  earlier  geolog- 

was  published  as  a  daily.  ioal  period,  was  the  observation  of  the  impres- 

In  1861  he  was  elected  Secretary  of  the  Unit-  sion  of  a  feather  in  a  slate-rock  at  Solenhofen. 
ed  States  Senate.  Abraham  Lincoln,  Oharles  It  was  described  by  H.  von  Meyer  in  1861, 
Sumner,  and  Schuyler  Colfax  were  his  warm  under  the  specific  name  lithographuM^  but  sub- 
supporters.  For  six  years  he  discharged  the  seqnently  received  the  name  ^rcA»7pf«r^a9ma- 
dnties  of  that  position  with  distinction.  He  crura.  An  imperfect  specimen  of  the  same 
was  one  of  the  most  fervent  and  influential  species  was  described  by  Owen,  and  a  complete 
supporters  of  the  Administration.  On  the  death  fossil,  discovered  in  1875,  by  Carl  Vogt.  This 
of  Lincoln,  Mr.  Forney  supported  Andrew  was  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon.  The  small  head, 
Johnson  for  a  short  time,  but,  when  the  '^  Press  "  of  nearly  flat,  pyrnmidtu  form,  was  of  the  true 
declared  editorially  against  him,  Mr.  Forney  reptilian  type  m  the  configuration  of  its  bones, 
was  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  struggle  which  The  neck,  the  thorax,  the  ribs,  the  shoulder- 
resulted  in  his  impeachment  girdle,  the  fore-limb,  and  the  tail  were  all 

In  March,  1871,  Mr.  Forney  became  Collect-  formed  like  those  of  reptiles.  In  the  upper 
or  of  the  Port  of  Philadelphia,  having  some  jaw  two  small,  siiarp,  conical  teeth  were  dis- 
time  before  resigned  the  secretaryship  of  the  cemed.  The  remigw  of  the  wings  were  fixed 
Senate.  During  the  one  year  he  held  the  to  the  ulnar  edge  of  the  arm  and  to  the  hand, 
office  he  earned  the  gratitude  of  many  mer-  and  were  covered  for  half  their  length  with 
chants  by  converting  from  a  dead  letter  into  a  down.  The  hind-foot  was  that  of  a  bird, 
living  reality  the  system  of  direct  transports-  Birds*  feathers  covered  the  tibia  for  its  whole 
tion  of  imports  in  bond  without  appraisement  length.  The  main  part  of  the  body  was  naked. 
and  examination  at  the  port  of  original  entry.  Structurally  the  AreJuBopteryz  macrura  was 
This  achievement,  it  has  been  claimed,  laid  the  more  closely  allied  to  reptiles  than  to  birds, 
foundation  for  the  rapid  increase  in  foreign  but  with  wings,  feathers,  and  birds*  feet  it 
trade  which  has  marked  the  history  of  Phila-  possessed  the  most  marked  avian  character- 
delphia  during  the  last  few  years.  As  one  of  istics,  and  can  therefore  be  classed  neither 
the  chief  promoters  of  the  Centennial  Exposi-  among  the  reptiles  nor  the  birds.  Professor 
tion,  he  visited  Europe  as  a  commissioner,  and  Huxley  proposes  the  name  Sauropnda  for  a  sin- 
was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  its  success,  gle  great  section  of  vertebrates,  including  both 
He  advocated  the  opening  of  the  permanent  reptiles  and  birds. 

exhibition  every  day  of  the  week,  and  con-        The  two  specimens  of  the  genus  AreJuKh 

tended  for  Sunday  oars  and  universal  suffrage,  pteryx  found  in  Europe  were  imbedded  in  Ju- 

On  his  return  from  Europe,  Mr.  Forney  sold  rassic  strata.    Their  structural  features  as  well 

the  **  Press  **  for  $180,000.    In  his  editorial  as  their  stratigraphical  position  mark  them  as 

farewell  to  his  staff  he  said :  **  The  'Pre&s '  belonging  to  an  earlier  age  than  the  fossil  birds 

was  the  outgrowth  of  my  best  impulses.    It  afterward  found  in  the  cretaceous  deposits  of 

was  twenty  years  old  on  the  Ist  of  August,  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 

1877.    I  have  done  my  best  to  make  it  a  good,  which  are  described  below.    In  the  cretaceous 

honest  newspaper.    It  has  lived  through  many  formations  of  England  a  few  specimens  of  avian 

tempests  and  changes.    It  has  received  and  fossils  have  been  found,  but  only  fragments  of 

returned  many  blows.    Its  opinions  have  been  bones,  which  afford  no  nearer  indications  of 

its  convictions.    It  has  often  given  offense  in  the  forms  which  they  represent  than  that  they 

the  championship  of  a  cause  or  a  principle,  are  the  bones  of  birds. 
But  I  can  say  for  myself  that  in  all  this  long       Not  long  after  the  first  transitional  form, 

course  of   time    I    have   never   deliberately  linking  these  two  great  divisions  of  vertebrates, 

wounded  or  injured  a  human  being,  even  in  was  discovered  in  Europe,  an  entire  series  ol 

the  fiercest  struggles  of  politicid  or  sectional  toothed  birds  and  flying  reptiles  was  brought 

difference;  and  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  to  light  in  the  uninhabited  West  of  the  United 
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States.  The  Bcientifio  exploration  of  these  The  remains  hitherto  discoyered  in  America 
wide  regions,  which  has  heen  promoted  hy  the  of  these  strange  forms  of  the  Mesozoio  age  be- 
rational  policy  of  the  Government  at  Washing-  long  to  the  Gretaceons  period.  Earlier  types 
ton,  has  revealed  more  important  forms  of  will  probably  be  fonnd  in  the  Jurassic  deposits, 
extinct  life,  and  enriched  the  sciences  of  pale-  and  possibly  still  lower  down.  The  three-toed 
ontology  and  comparative  biology  with  more  foot-prints  in  the  Triassic  beds  of  the  Connecti- 
valaable  data  in  recent  years  than  the  disco v-  cut  Valley,  which  attracted  mach  attention  a 
eries  in  all  other  lands  together.  Of  these  dis-  few  years  ago  as  presumably  the  tracks  of  birds, 
coveries,  the  group  of  toothed  birds  classified  are  now  almost  unanimously  ascribed  to  the 
by  Professor  O.  0.  Marsh,  which  he  has  ranged  dinosaorian  reptiles  whose  bones  are  found  in 
in  a  sub-dass,  giving  to  this  the  name  OdMit-  the  same  deposits.  Remains  of  birds  have  been 
omithesj  is  perhaps  of  higher  scientific  value  found  on  the  Atlantic  coast  in  the  cretaceous 
than  all  the  rest,  not  excepting  the  hipparion,  rocks,  notably  in  the  greensands  of  New  Jer- 
through  which  the  Darwinians  have  traced  the  sey.  These  fossils  consist  only  of  separate 
ancestry  of  the  horse,  and  which  has  furnished  bones,  which  do  not  allow  of  being  strictly 
them  with  an  effective  argument  in  support  of  classified.  The  specimens  from  the  West  are 
the  development  theory.  In  the  same  geolog-  msny  of  them  nearly  complete  skeletons,  which 
ioal  horizon  in  which  the  Odontomithes  were  cast  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  origin  of  the  bird 
discovered  a  great  number  of  pteroclactyls,  or  type.  They  were  exhumed  from  the  crcta- 
flying  reptiles,  were  fonnd.  All  these  belong  ceons  strata  of  the  plains  of  Kansas  and  Golo- 
to  h  new  order,  the  chief  characteristic  of  rado,  which  consist  for  the  main  part  of  fine 
which  helps  to  bridge  the  gap  between  birds  yellow  chalk  and  calcareous  shale,  marine  de- 
and  reptiles  in  an  important  particular,  and  posits  undisturbed  by  upheavals,  in  which  the 
one  complementary  to  the  missing  link  afforded  numerous  fossils  of  the  reptile  age  which  they 
in  the  leading  mark  of  the  Odontomithes,  This  contain  are  preserved  in  an  almost  perfect  con- 
is  the  absence  of  teeth,  on  account  of  which  dltion.  The  geological  horizon  of  the  Od<mt- 
peculiarity  the  name  Pteranodontia  was  be-  omithe$  thus  far  discovered  is  within  the  Mid- 
stowed  upon  the  order.  The  afi&nity  is  traced  die  Cretaceous.  The  strata  in  which  they  have 
further  back  in  a  group  of  wingless  reptiles  of  been  found,  named  by  Marsh  the  Pteranodon 
an  earlier  period,  which  are  likewise  toothless,  beds,  contain  besides  these  species  abundant 
They  are  called  the  Sauranodontia^  and  are  remains  of  Mosasauroid  reptiles,  Plesiosaurs 
allied  to  the  icthyosaurus.  The  Pteranodontia  resembling  the  PlioMurus  type,  the  Pterano- 
were  gigantic  animals,  some  of  them  having  a  dona  or  toothless  Pterodactyls',  and  multitndi- 
spread  of  wings  measuring  twenty-five  feet  nous  fishes. 

In  the  course  of  his  ten  years'  researches  The  Mesozoic  birds  divide  themselves  into 

before  the  publication  of  his  monograph  on  two  distinct  and  widely  divergent  types;  but, 

the  Odontomithes^  which  forms  vol.  vii  of  the  as  they  both  possess  teeth,  they  are  induded 

publications  of  the  **  Survey  of  the  Fortieth  in  the  new  sub-class  of  Odontomithes,    One 

Parallel,"  and  the  first  of  the  *^  Memoirs  of  type,  represented  by  the  genus  BesporomiSy  is 

the  Peabody  Museum  of  Yale  College,"  and  that  of  large,  wingless,  aauatio  birds,  some  of 

is  the  opening  volume  of  a  work  which  will  them  of  enormous  size,  whose  teeth  were  fixed 

embody  all  his  investigations  of  the  extinct  Ftfr-  in  grooves.    The  other  group,  of  which  the 

tehrata  of  North  America,  Professor  Marsh  genus  lethyomis  may  be  taken  as  the  typical 

had  distinguished  twenty  species  and  eight  representatives,  are   small    birds  with  large 

l^nera  of  toothed  birds.    Over  a  hundred  spec-  wings  and  remarkably  light  and  hollow  bones, 

imens  of  this  type  of  animals  were  found,  whose  fiying  powers  must  therefore  have  been 

These  are  preserved  in  the  Peabody  Museum  enormous.    1  heir  teeth  were  fastened  in  sock- 

of  Natural  History  at  New  Haven.     Many  of  ets,  and  their  vertebrfe  were  biconcave, 

them  ai'e  remarkably  complete;  but  some  of  Marsh  has  found  a  fossil  bird  in  the  Jurassic 

the  species  are  represented  by  very  fragment-  Atlantosaums  beds  of  Wyoming,  the  oldest 

*ary  remains.     The  first  discoveries  of  these  representative  of  the  class  except,  perhaps,  the 

fossil  birds  were  made  in  1870  by  Professor  Arehaopteryx,    The  name  given  to  the  spedes 

Marsh,  who  revisited  the  field  the  following  is  Laopteryx  priseus.    The  spedmen  consists 

season  and  the  next,  afterward  delegating  the  of  a  portion  of  the  skull,  which  indicates  a  bird 

exploratory  work  to  others.  larger  than  the  bine  heron.    1  he  bones  of  the 

The  eight  genera  and  twenty  species  de-  skull  are  pneumatic.     In  general  character  it 

scribed  in  Professor  Marshes  monograph  are  resembles  the  Ratita.    The  bird  probably  pos- 

as  follows  :  sessed  biconcave  vertebres,  and  was  furnished 

.    ^     ,  with  teeth,  as  one  was  found  in  the  matrix 

tt!lI»'S'v"W              le«»'?.<«™<.j«.h»,  Bimilartothoseoftbelotbyornis. 

GncaUvos  yelux,                             *         TAlidos,  FRANCE  (R^PUBLIQUE  FBAKQAnSE).    By  the 

w..nlL«,i.^M^'»            T     ".  x.7**^5  *erms  of  the  present  Constitution,  voted  by 

craseiiHw,          Piiiieotringm  Uttoranii7  the  Nationul  Assembly  in  1871,  and  bearing 

_^.  "  ,     graciiU,                  -         Taffau^  date  February  25,  1875,  the  legislative  power 

Icthyond.  djigr.                TeinlLtomi.^^lSi.,  ^^  vested  in  an  Assembly  of  two  Houses-the 

**      Anocps,                    '•         ■fBnii.  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Senate ;  and  the 
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execntive  power  in  a  chief  magistrate  called  deputies  sbonld  be  expunged,  and  Goyemment 
President  of  the  Republic.  The  deputies  are  bills  alone  proceeded  with.  In  1881,  however, 
elected,  for  the  term  of  four  years,  by  univer-  the  Senate  resolved,  under  the  inspiration  of 
sal  suffrage,  under  the  icrutin  d'arrondiase-  its  president,  M.  L6on  Say,  to  place  all  pre- 
ment  adopted  by  the  National  Assembly  on  dissolation  bills  on  an  equal  footing.  The 
November  11,  1876,  each  arrondissement  re-  President  of  the  Republic,  elected  for  a  term  of 
turning  one  deputy ;  and,  if  its  population  be  seven  years  by  a  majority  of  votes  by  the  Sen- 
over  100,000,  on  additional  deputy  for  each  ate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  united  in  Na- 
100,000  or  fraction  thereof.  At  the  general  tional  Assembly,  may  be  re-elected ;  hastheini- 
election  of  1878  the  Sleeteun  politiques  (per-  tiative  of  legislation  concurrently  with  the  two 
sons  having  a  right  to  vote)  numbered  9,992,-  Houses;  promulgates  the  laws  voted  by  both 
829.  Citizenship  and  twenty-one  years  of  age  Houses;  disposes  of  the  armed  force  of  the  na- 
are  the  only  requisites  to  be  an  elector.  Tbe  tion,  and  appoints  all  civil  and  military  funo- 
nnmber  of  deputies  in  1881  was  557.  The  tionaries,  including  the  members  of  the  Cabinet: 
Senate  is  composed  of  800  members ;  75  liold  but  every  act  of  the  President  must  be  conn- 
their  seats  for  life,  vacancies  being  filled  by  tersigned  by  a  minister.  He  may,  with  the 
the  choice  of  the  Senate ;  and  225  are  elect-  assent  of  the  Senate,  dissolve  the  Chamber  of 
ive,  one  third  of  their  number  retiring  every  Deputies  before  the  expiration  of  its  legal 
three  years.  Twenty-five  years  of  age  and  term ;  but  the  electoral  coUeges  must  in  such 
citizenship  are  the  only  requisites  to  be  a  event  be  convened  for  new  elections  within 
deputy,  and  forty  years  of  age  and  citizen-  three  months.  Pursuant  to  a  special  article 
ship  to  be  a  Benat3r.  Both  the  senators  and  appended  to  the  Constitution  of  1875,  and  dated 
the  deputies  receive  pay  for  theur  services,  July  16th  of  that  year,  the  President  can  not 
at  a  fixed  rate  per  diem.  In  the  budget  for  declare  war  without  the  previous  assent  of 
1880  the  expenses  of  the  Senate  were  esti-  both  Houses.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  by  death 
mated  at  8,865,600  francs,  and  those  of  the  or  any  other  cause,  the  Senate  and  Chamber 
Chamber  of  Deputies  at  6,521,000.  Both  bod-  of  Deputies  must  immediately  proceed  to  the 
ies  assemble  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  Janu-  election  of  a  new  President*  The  President 
ary  of  each  year  unless  previously  convoked  of  the  Republic  is  responsible  only  in  case  of 
by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  and  must  high  treason;  but  the  Cabinet  is  responsible 
remain  in  session  at  least  five  months  out  of  to  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  for 
the  twelve.  The  President  can  adjourn  the  the  general  policy  of  the  Covemment,  and 
Chambers,  but  not  more  than  twice  in  one  the  ministers  individually  for  their  personal 
session,  nor  for  a  longer  period  than  one  month  acts. 

at  a  time.  The  Senate  possesses  conjointly  The  President  of  the  Republic  is  M.  Jules 
with  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  right  of  in-  Gr^vy,  elected  January  80, 1879 ;  and  the  Cab- 
itiating  and  framing  laws;  but  financial  laws  inet,  at  the  end  of  1881,  was  composed  of  the 
must  nrst  be  presented  to  and  voted  by  the  following  ministers :  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  L6on 
deputies.  For  all  practical  purposes  the  four  Gambetta,  President  of  the  Council ;  Interior, 
years*  existence  of  the  Chamber  is  a  single  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau ;  Finance,  M.  Alain-Tar- 
sesnon,*with  mere  adjournments.  A  dissofu-  g6;  Justice,  M.  Cazot;  Commerce  and  the  Coi- 
tion alone  annuls  all  bills  pending  in  it.  The  onies,  M.  Rouvier;  Publio  Instruction  and 
Senate,  however,  is  never  dissolved,  and  bills  Worship,  M.  Paul  Bert ;  Public  Works,  M. 
are  now  taken  up  by  it  one  session  at  the  stage  Raynal ;  War,  General  Campenon ;  Marine,  M. 
they  bad  reachea  in  the  previous  one.  Indeed,  Gougeard ;  Agriculture,  M.  Devds ;  Fine  Arts, 
a  year  has  repeatedly  intervened  between  the  M.  Proust ;  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  M.  Cochery. 
passing  of  a  bill  iu  one  House  and  its  passing  In  this  new  ministry,  dating  from  Novem- 
in  the  other.  A  measure  which  became  a  law  her  14,  1881,  is  to  be  observed  the  severance 
on  November  15,  18S1,  abolishing  the  last  ves-  of  the  Department  of  Worship  from  the  Inte- 
tige  of  ecclesiastical  control  over  cemeteries,,  rior,  and  its  reattachment  to  Public  Instruc- 
deserves  notice  as  having  been  the  first  to  profit  tion,  from  which  it  used  to  be  temporarily  dis- 
hy this  continuity  of  parliamentary  proceed-  joined  when  the  latter  portfolio  was  held  bv  a 
ings.  Introduced  by  a  private  deputy  during  Protestant.  By  the  change,  M.  Paul  Bert,  who, 
the  session  previous,  and  adopted  by  the  Cham-  in  his  memorable  lecture  in  September  last, 
her,  it  was  sent  up  to  the  Senate,  but  too  late  affirmed  that  nations  receded  from  religion  in 
for  discussion  befure  the  prorogation.  When,  proportion  as  they  advanced  in  morality,  was 
in  1877,  the  Senate  had  for  the  first  time  to  the  man  appointed  to  transact  business  with 
decide  how  pending  bills  were  affected  by  a  the  Catholic  prelates.  The  clerical  press 
dissolution  of  the  Lower  House,  and  with  the  evinced  irritation  at  the  appointment  of  M. 
option  of  making  a  tabula  ratOy  of  taking  up  Bert.  One  paper  declared  it  scandalous  and 
bills  at  the  pre-dissolution  stage  and  passing  insolent;  some  republican  journals  likewiso 
them  without  sending  them  back  to  the  Cham-  demurred  to  it ;  one  paper  noted  that  Worship 
ber  if  unamended,  or  of  passing  them  and  send-  was  *^  handed  to  a  man  who  has  hitherto  treat- 
ing them  down  to  the  Chamber  like  measures  ed  it  as  a  pamphleteer  rather  than  as  a  states- 
initiated  in  the  Senate,  its  decision  was  that  man  *' ;  while  another  styled  it  an  act  both  of 
bills  introduced  into  the  Chamber  by  private  ^*  bad  policy  and  bad  taste  " ;  and  the  clerical 
wou  zzi.~20    A 
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organs  ottered  comments  on  tlie  foreign  ex- 
traction of  both  the  Minister  and  the  Under- 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  former  being 
the  son  of  a  Genoese,  and  the  latter  (M.  Spal- 
ler)  of  a  Baden  immigrant  The  motives  as- 
signed (in  the  decrees)  for  the  creation  of  the 
two  new  portfolios  of  Agricultnre  and  Fine 
Arts,  formerly  conpled  respectively  with  Com- 
merce and  Public  Instr action,  were  as  follows: 
That  agricultnre  is  the  chief  element  of  national 
wealth ;  that  the  Minister  of  Commerce  is  suffi- 
ciently occupied  with  international  exchanges, 
customs,  and  commercial  treaties;  that  Ger- 
many, America,  Anstria,  and  Italy  have  made 
agriculture  a  distinct  department ;  that  foreign 
competition,  bad  harvests,  and  the  phylloxera 
have  pUced  French  agriculture  in  a  critical 
condition;  and,  as  regards  art,  that  nations^ 
but  lately  imitators  of  France,  have  (as  proved 
by  the  last  exhibition)  become  her  rivals  in 
the  influence  of  art-training  on  producing 
forces,  and  in  the  importance  of  strengthening 
technical  education.  The  Minister  of  Agricult- 
ure was  to  have  charge  of  surveys  and  subsi^ 
dies  for  irrigation,  drainage,  dredging  canals, 
water-supply,  and  agricultural  improvements; 
the  Minister  of  Arts,  of  public  buildings,  cathe- 
drals, art  and  technical  schools,  and  drawing 
classes. 

France,  with  an  area  of  528,672  square  kilo- 
metres (204^081  square  miles),  is  divided  into 
87  departments,  and  had,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1876,  a  population  of  86,905,788. 

The  movement  of  population  from  1869  to 
1878  was  as  follows: 


BXVINUX. 

Pinettazee 899,994,100 

Btampiand  regfiCrttlon  duties 718,227.500 

Prodaot  of  the  foraaU 88,656^600 

CnatomsaiMl  lalt 881,866^000 

Indirect  oontzllmtiQiu 1,088,748,060 

PoeU  and  teleffraphs 140,699,700 

Bnrphu  of  the  l>iid«eU  of  1877, 1 878.  end  1879. . .  50,616,000 

Three  per  cent  tax  on  peteonel  property 40,48&,000 

UnlTereltiea 8.486^906 

IteoeipU  fttxB  prisonera' labor 7.887,106 

Berenoe  of  Algeria. 26,99(),10u 

Tax  on  dTll  penaiocB 2(»,664,000 

MiaoeHaaeona  recelpta. 49^76,142 

TMal  (ordinary)  reyeDiw 2,866,686,«> 

KXPINDITiniES.  Wimaa. 

PnbUe  deM  and  dotatioBS 1,88S,889,677 

liini^of  Juatloe 8&,672jm 

**      of  Foreign  Aflkira. 1S,796J00 

"      of  the  Interior  and  of  Worship 199,698.106 

"      of^inanca. 19,66l;992 

*'      ofPoaUandT^egrapha. 1.996l660 

•»       ofWar. 6Ti;896,a98 

"      of  liartne  and  the  Colonies 197,048,497 

''      of  PnbUo  Instruction  and  fine  Arts. . . .  11<866,94I 

**      of  Agricnltare  and  Commerce 88,181J904 

*•      ofPoWIcWorka 181,988,781 

Total  (ordinary)  expenditures 8,854.282,906 

Expenditores  extraordinary 461,186,000 

Grand  total 8,81^868,905 

The  total  public  debt  amounted,  on  January 
1,  1879,  to  a  nominal  capital  of  19,862,085,988 
francs,  the  interest  on  which,  or  rente^  was 
748,404,952  francs.  The  nominal  capital  of 
each  of  the  four  classes  of  renU^  the  interest 
or  amount  of  rente^  and  the  number  of  ituerip- 
tioM  or  individual  holders  thereof  at  the  date 
just  referred  to,  were  as  follows : 


YEARS. 

BIrtlM. 

DMtkk 

8iirplniorMrth*(&) 

KxclHlT«ofillll4>lrtlii. 

or  daitllM  (D.). 

1S69 

U%fiW 

864,820 

B.     64,206 

1870 

941,115 

1,046,909 

D.  108,8^4 

1871 

820,121 

1,271,010 

D.  444,815 

18T2 

966,000 

798,064 

R  172,9C6 

1878 

946.8G4 

844,588 

B.  101,776 

1874 

954.652 

781,709 

B.  172,944 

1876 

950,976 

815,062 

B.  105,918 

1876 

966,682 

884,074 

B.  182,608 

1877 

944,676 

801,956 

B.  142,620 

1878 

937,817 

889,076 

a     98,241 

1879 

986,529 

889,882 

B.     96,647 

CLASS, 

KonlMa  mpltad. 

latorw^or 

HDOOBtof 
NBta. 

NnWir 
lioUmof 

8    percent 

12,101,852,167 

11,158,400 

882,061,176 

6,917,472,240 

868,040,565 

446,096 

87,442,779 

846,ST8,512 

1,788,114 

786 

4    per  cent 

4^  percent 

189,459 

5    percent. 

h  2,482,574 

Totals 

19,862,085»988 

748,404,968 

4.88QJ968 

The  number  of  still-births,  89,778  in  1863, 
had  in  1879  reached  43,876. 

The  relation  of  marriages  to  the  total  popu- 
lation from  1871  to  1877  was  as  follows : 


The  following  table  shows,  f^om  official  re- 
turns, the  number  of  holders  and  the  amount 
of  rente^  at  decennial  periods,  from  1798  to 
1870,  and  in  each  of  the  later  years  therein 
expressed : 


TBABS: 
Jaaaarj  I. 


TKAB8. 

Ibtel 
popaklloe. 

MHTtaCM. 

irnbOTof 

iiuuihf  to 
100  inhiMlMita. 

1871 

86.544.067 
86,102,921 
86,260,928 
86,888,481 
86,542,910 
86,005,788 
86,977,098 
87,119,720 

263,476 
868,754 
821,288 
808,116 
800,427 
29t898 
276,094 
279,660 

0*72 

1872. 

0*98 

1678 

0*89 

1874. 

0*88 

1876. 

0*82 

1876 

0*T9 

1877 

0'75 

187a 

0-76 

The  number  of  marriages  registered  in  1879 
was  282,776. 

By  the  terms  of  the  law  of  July  29, 1881,  the 
budget  estimates  for  1882  were  as  follows : 


1798 
1610 
1820 
1880 
1840 
1850 
1S60 
1870 

isn 

1S72 
1876 
1S78 
1879 


24.791 

14&,6«8 

199,69T 

196,870 

t6^447 

846,880 

1,078,801 

1,251,040 

1,269,789 

2,147,180 

8,478,475 

4.180,040 

4,880,988 


25,111,186 
66.780,088 
172,784,888 
204,696,460 
1N),91148T 
229,608,768 
888,896,689 
858.667,510 

88«,2223tt 

802,126,9  6 
626,120,206 
690,01&498 
748,404,958 


The  interest  and  other  expenses  connected 
with  the  national  debt  were  given  aa  follows  in 
the  budget  for  1882 : 


ntorthadtbt,  l,SS3,8n^nftua. 

On  JanDBTf  1,  18TS,  the  new  army  law  of 
Jd]/  27,  18TS,  went  into  operation.  It«  first 
article  enacta  universal  liability  to  militarT 
■errioa.  Every  FrencbmaD  capable  of  bearing 
■rina  molt  wrve  for  tiTonty  yeara,  namely,  five 
yean  in  the  staading  army,  four  years  in  tbe 
rewrve  of  the  standing  anny,  five  years  in  the 
territorial  army,  and  rii  years  in  the  reserve 
of  the  territorial  armv. 

By  ■  law  of  July  34,  1878,  un  the  reorgania- 
tion  of  the  army,  France  is  divided  into  eight- 
een districta,  each  of  which  is  oocapied  by  an 
annyoorpa.  One  artnyoorpa  is  also  organized 
in  iJgeria.  Each  of  Uie  eighteen  army  corps 
consists  of  two  divisions  of  infantry,  one  bri- 
gade of  cavalry,  one  brigade  of  artillery,  one 
battalion  of  engineers,  one  sanadron  of  the 
train,  a  general  staff  and  the  «nbordinate  etaSa. 
By  a  law  of  Maroh  IS,  1880,  the  former  gen- 
eral staff,  which  was  a  closed  corps  oonsiBting 
of  SIS  officers,  has  been  dissolved,  and  has 
been  replaced  by  a  new  staff  which  Is  aoces- 
rible  to  all  ofBoers  who,  after  completing  the 
course  of  etndies  in  the  military  school,  have 
obtained  the  staff  brevet  on  the  groandot  their 
final  examination.  In  this  examination  all  cap- 
tuns  may  take  part,  even  if  they  have  not  passed 
throngh  the  school.  Uoreover,  officers  of  the 
staff  may  receive  the  brevet  under  special  con- 
ditions fixed  opon  by  the  Minister  of  War.  The 
Minister  of  War  selects  among  the  brevetted 
officers  those  who  are  to  enter  into  the  service 
of  the  general  staff.  In  time  of  peace  they  re- 
main in  this  service  for  f oar  years,  after  which 
they  return  to  their  former  position.  They  can 
not  be  recalled  to  the  general  staff  nutil  two 
years  later.  While  serving  in  the  general  staff, 
their  names  remain  on  the  lists  of  their  own 
branch  of  the  army,  bat  they  are  kept  there 
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"  har$  eairs."  The  brevetted  officers  who  are 
not  called  into  the  service  of  the  general  staff 
form  ■  reserve.  The  new  general  staff  consists 
of  800  offioere  and  160  archivista  Ontmde  of 
thiB«iiJr«  aland-surveying  commission  has  been 
eetablisbed  in  connection  with  the  war  depot, 
consisting  of  twelve  officers. 

The  aotnal  strength  of  the  army  on  a  peace 
footing  in  1881  was  408,497  men,  of  whom  69,- 
760  were  in  Algeria,  while  abont  89,000  were 
absent  on  leave  and  in  faoapitala.  Here  follows 
the  latest  published  classifioation  by  arms: 

InbntiT M,tn 

dnlrr tg,9eT 

Aitlll«T «B,1I) 

BaglSMn. 11,00T 

TSc tMO 

AdmlDlMnUlf •  tXMpi STMO 

GaDdariHile M^II 

To(^ 411^880 

The  total  number  of  reomits  tn  1879  was 
816,eS2,  of  whom  84,857  were  rejected.  Of 
the  total  namber,  46,686  were  nnable  to  read 
and  write.  9,9S1  were  able  to  read  only,  64,409 
could  read  and  writ^  181  680  had  an  element- 
ary education,  6,861  belddegreesanddiplomsa, 
and  of  9,166  the  degree  of  instruction  was  nn- 

The  navy,  on  January  1, 1881,  comprised  S60 
vessels.  Of  these,  S9  were  Ironclads  (83  large 
war-vessels  and  37  for  coast  defense);  S8S 
steamers  (67  cniisere,  89  dispatch-boats,  47 
gunboata,  61  transports,  and  81  torpedo-bonta); 
and  6S  sailing- vessels. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Frsnce  is  officially  di- 
vided into  "commerce  g^n£ral,"  which  com- 
prises the  entire  imports  and  exports,  includ- 
ing goods  in  tranMt,  and  "commerce  special," 
which  embraces  tlie  imports  consumed  and 
the  exports  produced  within  the  country.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  movements  of 
French  oommerce  from  18G9  to  1880  (valne 
expressed  in  franca) : 


ODOAL 

ocnaxn. 

trmnAi. 

■Huca. 

«LDA>>». 

Kwus-ntu. 

bq*k. 

»zr^ 

ta^ 

-,«. 

tepM^ 

Emtm*^ 

i   i 

I  \ 

i       I 

&               M 

r  I 

m 

WJ.JJM.JW 

4&i|oou,ooo 
waiooftouo 

BJnt.WM,M» 

4j(ie,8oo,aw 

«JiT«,iOO,000 

*.i(w.eoo,ooo 
■.sia^.ooi) 

LI            « 

France  produced  680,816  gallons (U.  8.  wine 
meMure)  of  wine  In  1870,  against  2,217,000,- 
000  in  1876.  The  mean  price  per  gallon  from 
1863  to  1887  inolnaive  was  SS  ceuta,  and  the 
wrcentsge  of  taxation  upon  the  value,  14-65. 
The  wine  exported  from  France  in  1870  was 
of  the  total  valneof(4fi,917,000;  and  that  im- 
ported, $21,074,400.  More  than  4*  per  cent 
of  the  area  of  France  is  vineyard,  occupying 
7,000,000  persona.    Yet  the  wine  consumed  in 


and  exported  from  France  is  not  all  of  French 
growth :  1,400,000  acres  of  vineyard  had,  up 
to  1681,  been  devastated  by  the  phylloxera, 
and  foreign  wines  are  imported  m  ever-in- 
creasing qusntitiee  (nearly  16,700,000  gallons 
in  1880),  mostly  from  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Italy.  The  champagne  exported  to  tite  United 
States  in  1880  was  of  the  value  of  ta,817,G98. 
The  chief  source*  of  tiie  imports  and  desti- 
nations of  the  exports  in  1880  were  as  follows: 
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FRANCE. 


OOUMTRIEB. 


GrMt  Britain 

Belgium 

Itoly 

Oeniunj 

8  irlturfamd 

Spain 

Bussia. 

Sweden,  Korway,  and  Den- 
mark  

Nettaerlanda 

Portngal 

Aaatro-Mongiry 

Turkey 

Oreeoe. 


Totala  Eorope. , 


United  Statea 

Argentine  Bepnblia. 

BraxU 

Pern 

Sar'.::::::::-: 

Mezioo 

Other  oonntriaa .... 


Totala  A  merioa.. 


Brltlah  India. 

China 

Japan  

Ooehln-Chlnn  and  SInm. 
Dntch  Indlea. 


Totala  Aaln 

Totala  Afrlon 

Other  coontrlea 

Totala  foreign  eoantrlea.. 


Algerin 

SeoecaL 

Blarnalqne. 

Ooadeloape.  

St  Pieire  and  IClqaelon .... 

BAonlon 

Frenoh  Onlana 

Froneh  poiaaaalona  in  India. 
Other  poaaeaalona 


699,000,000 
41^000,000 
807,800,000 
413,000.000 
108,900,000 
183,900.000 
848,000,000 

110,900,000 

4i,400,000 

7.000,000 

90,500,000 

10^400,000 
19,700,000 


9,849,700,000 


7181,900,000 
184.000,000 
(»,100,000 
61,600,000 
82^00,000 
91,600,000 
7,600,000 
79,800,000 


1,098,800,000 


199,900,000 

9&A0O.00O 

80,600,000 

8,900,000 

19,690.000 


976,700,000 


188,800,000 


19,600,000 


4368,100,000 


Totala  oolooJea 

Total  foreign  oommeroe.. 


199300,000 

19,700,000 

94,000,000 

19,000,000 

98,100,000 

17,900,000 

800,000 

6,100,000 

9,700,000 


997,100,000 


4,696,900,000 


880,900,000 
429,400,000 
180,400,000 

848,ooaooo 

S46.60U,(KM) 

149.600,000 

8M00,0O0 

16,000,000 
44,700,000 
18,800,000 
21,800,000 
69,900,000 
16,600,000 


9386,000,000 


276.900,000 
78,100,000 
70,900,000 
18,500,000 
91,900,000 
11,700,000 
18,900.000 
81,600,000 


669,000,000 


T,10Q,000 
8300,000 
8,800,000 
4300,000 
4,200,000 


97,900,000 


64,000,000 


6,100,000 


8,010,900,000 


189300,000 

6.900,000 

18,700,003 

19,000,000 

6,600,000 

7,400,000 

5,100,000 

600,000 

400,000 


190,400,000 


8,281300,000 


DESCRIPnON  OP  CRATT. 


Flahing-yeeaela.. 
Coaatlng'Teaaela. 
Ooean-veaeela . . . 
Taohta,  etc 


Total,  1880. 
Total,  1879. 


9,987 

2399 

1,748 

999 


15,068 
15,088 


184368 

111399 

648.406 

99310 


919,906 
989.888 


Of  the  total  namber  in  1880, 14,406  Yeesela, 
of  641,639  tons,  were  sailing -vessels,  and  652, 
of  277,759  tons,  were  steamers. 

The  railroads  of  France  are  either  main  lines, 
which  serve  the  general  interest,  or  local  lines. 
The  former  belong  partly  to  the  state  Govern- 
ment, and  partly  to  private  companies.  The 
latter  will  be  assamed  bj  the  Government  at 
the  expiration  of  their  charters.  The  namber 
of  kilometres  in  operation  on  January  1,  1881, 
was  as  follows : 

Main  tinea 98,977 

Local  linea 2,189 


Total. 


96,166 


The  principal  articles  of  import  and  export 
in  1880  were  as  follows  (in  francs) : 


CLASSES. 


Artielea  of  food. 

Raw  materiala 

Mann6wtnred  gooda. 
Other  merchandlae . . 


Total  merchandlae 

Colna  and  preoloua  metala.. . . 


Total 


Imporik 


9,158,868,000 

1,777,724,000 

438,965,000 

491,990,000 


4,907,547,000 
995,759,000 


6,208,806,000 


809,284,000 

682,044,000 

1,668,882.000 

840,488,000 


8,400.689,000 
476,078,000 


8,87^71^,000 


The  port  movements  of  the  republic  for  the 
year  1880  were  as  follows: 


FLAGS. 


French . . . . 
Foreign.... 

Total.... 


BrmsD. 


Numbtf  of 


10,194 
26,281 


80,425 


Toot. 


8,581,875 
8386,471 


11,968346 


OLKABBD. 


rTmiMr  of 


8,007 
15,117 


98,194 


T<M. 


8,150,688 
8,996,578 


7,156,211 


The  merchant  navy  at  the  dose  of  1880  was 
as  follows : 


The  number  of  kilometres  in  the  course  of 
construction,  on  the  same  date,  was  6,088,  of 
which  2,498  were  buUt  by  companies,  and 
8,540  by  the  Government 

The  statistics  of  telegraphs  are  as  follows: 

Length  of  Hnea  In  188C,  kOometTca. . . .        66.949 

Length  of  wlrea  in  1880 196l688 

BtaUona  In  1890 0391 

Total  diapatehea  In  1880 16i498,697 

Beyenne 28,029,685  franea^ 

Kxpenditnre 1^068,040     *' 

The  latest  postal  statistics  were  as  follows: 

Kamber  of  poat-ofllcea  In  1879 6i,808 

Number  of  lettera  aent  tn  1880 689,402,165 

Namber  of  poatal-caida 80.119,484 

Valnable  lettera 9,157,699 

Newapapera 820368,429 

BampJea  and  printed  matter 886,806^848 

Total  artklea  aent 1,919,066361 

Reoelpta  tn  1879 104,709,786  fraaci 

Expenditure 76,971,510     " 

The  senatorial  amendments  to  the  Merchanti^ 
Shipping  Bill  having  been  accepted  by  the 
Chamber  on  January  80,  1881,  the  bill  waa 
promulgated  on  the  following  day.  Clause  four 
provides  that,  as  compensation  for  the  burdens 
imposed  on  ship-building  by  customs  duties,  a 
bounty  shall  be  granted  of  60  francs  per  ton 
gross  on  iron  ships,  of  20  francs  on  wooden 
ships  of  not  less  than  200  tons,  of  10  francs 
on  wooden  ships  of  smaller  size,  of  40  francs 
on  mixed  constructions,  and  12  francs  per  100 
kilogrammes  on  steam-engines  and  their  acces- 
sories. Clause  five  accords,  on  vessels  enlarged, 
similar  bounties  proportionate  to  the  increase 
of  tonnage,  as  also  for  steam-power  inserted  af- 
ter the  completion  of  the  ships,  together  with  a 
bounty  of  8  francs  per  100  kilogrammes  for  new 
boilers  of  French  build.  Clause  nine  grants  a 
premium  on  long  voyages  for  ten  years,  a  com- 
pensation for  the  burden  imposed  on  merchant 
shipping  by  navy  recruiting  and  service.  The 
premium  begins  at  1  franc  60  centimes  per 
ton  net  for  every  1,000  miles  traversed  by  ves- 
sels of  French  build,  and  is  reduced  by  f  of  a 
centime  for  wooden  or  mixed  ships,  and  by  i 
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eentime  for  iron  ships.  Vessels  of  foreign  build 
will  have  only  half  this  premiam,  save  those 
already  registered  as  French,  which  will  have 
the  fall  allowance,  and  steamers  bnilt  on  a 
plan  previously  approved  by  the  Government 
will  have  15  per  cent  extra.  Fishing  and  pleas- 
ure craft  and  all  vessels  of  subsidized  lines  are 
excluded  from  the  premium.  In  the  event  of 
war,  merchant- vessels  may  be  called  by  requi- 
sition to  the  service  of  the  State,  and  every 
ship  receiving  a  premium  on  navigation  will 
be  bound  to  carry  mails  gratuitously,  and  a  post- 
office  official  if  required.  Foreign  ships  wholly 
or  partially  changmg  hands  are  henceforth  to 
pay  8  francs  for  admission  to  registration,  in- 
stead of  only  2  francs  aa  before. 

The  number  of  authorized  savings-banks  on 
December  31,  1878,  was  626,  with  794  branch- 
es; the  total  number  of  books  out  being  8,- 
178,721,  representing  an  aggregate  of  1,276,- 
606,895  francs  to  the  credit  of  depositors. 

The  area  and  the  population  of  the  French 
colonies  and  protected  countries,  according  to 
the  most  recent  official  returns,  are  shown  in 
the  following  tabular  statement: 


OOLONOS. 

Am  of 
•mitorjlD 

kiloMtm.^ 

,-. 

Asia: 

India:  Poiidleb4rT,ChaodenM«or«, 
Kwfkftl,  Mah4,  Yuiaon  (1878)  t.. 

Franeb  Codito-Cblju  (1878) 

Ocbaicia: 

Hew  Caledonte  (1876) 

809 

W,4o8 

17,090 

8,748 

1,274 

1,179 

809 

1,000 
5 

480,000 
Doabtftil 
90,000? 
1,979 
866 

[      898 

121,418 

1,S69 
987 
28a 

876,476 
V92,209 

41,694 

LoraltT  litonds  (1876) 

18.174 

MiinaoMi  Uhad«(1876) 

8,754 

Tshm  and  dependeodM  (1876) 

Tabai,  Varito,  Opam  (1876) 

TnamoCa  Ardilpelaga  wltb  Gambler 

UIanda(1876) 

CUpowion  lilandt  (.876) 

11,178 
798 

8,469 
Uninnab. 

AraicA : 
Alfrnla  (ISTT) 

8,867.686 

BeaefMDbia  and  depeodendea  (1S76) 
Gaboon  and  (3<ddOoaat 

187,905 
186,188? 

6400^0(1878) 

178310 

Mayotte  (1S7M 

9,056 

9oed-B4  and  dependencies  (1«79). . 
StMnteda  ]iMla«cMeir(1879).... 
Ambbioa: 

Freneb  Guiana  (I878)l 

Onadekmpe,  IndoalTe  of  St  Bartbol- 
oroew  (l"*r8> 

j      7,185 
1    10,967 

87,299 

185,460 

Maitlnlqae  (18T9X 

8t  Pierre  and  Miqaekm  (1878). 

164,260 
4,916 

Total  eolonlea. 

880,609 

88.»561 
116.848 

8,868,166 

noncTSD  ooviinini. 
r^mbodia  (1874) 

890,000 

Toaft ....,,..     ,  , 

8,100,000 

Total  eonntriet  protected 

200,209 

2,990,000 

Gmd  total 

860,806       ^7lft.7M 

~T  -— ,-- 

As  observed  in  the  foregoing  table,  Tunis 
now  figures  as  one  of  the  countries  under  the 
protection  of  France.  Notwithstanding  the 
protest  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  France,  after 
oooupjing  the  regency,  concluded  with  Tunis, 
on  May  12,  1881,  a  treaty  comprising  the  fol- 
lowing articles : 

*  One  square  kilometre  equals  0-8<MS  square  mile, 
t  Tbe  population  In  1879  waa  276,649. 


Abticlb  I.  The  treaties  of  fHendship  and  oommcroe 
existing  between  France  and  the  regenoy  are  con- 
firmed and  renewecL 

Abt.  II.  With  the  view  to  facilitating  for  the  Gov- 
emment  of  the  French  Bepublic  the  meana  of  guaran- 
teeing the  defense  of  ita  intereata,  the  Bey's  Uovem- 
ment  acoorda  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic 
every  fiuulity  for  aaauring  the  aecurity  of  the  shore 
and  frontiers  of  the  regencv  by  an  occupation,  the 
extent  and  conditions  of  wnicn  will  be  determined 
hereafter. 

Art.  in.  This  occupation  will  ceaae  when  the  Bev- 
iic  authoritiea  have  enown  that  they  can  inaure  tne 
aecurity  of  the  ftt)ntierB.  The  Government  of  the 
Rej^ublic,  on  ita  aide,  guaranteea  the  Bey'a  atat<;a 
agamat  all  external  aggreaaion. 

Abt.  IV.  The  Government  of  the  French  Republic 
guaranteea  the  execution  of  existing  treaties. 

Art.  V.  The  Grovemment  of  the  French  Republic 
18  represented  at  Tunia  by  a  miniater  resident,  who 
will  watch  over  the  execution  of  the  above  proviaiona. 

Art.  VI.  The  diplomatic  agents  of  the  French  Re- 
public at  forci^  oourta  will  protect  Tuniaian  aubjecta 
and  defend  their  interests.  In  return,  the  Bey^a  Gov- 
ernment engagea  not  to  conclude  any  international 
treaty,  convention,  or  act,  without  first  jriving  notice 
of  it  to  the  Government  of  the  French  Repute,  and 
without  a  previoua  nnderatandiny  with  it. 

Art.  VII.  The  Government  of  the  French  Republic 
and  the  Bey'a  Government  will  arrange  the  terma  of 
tbe  aettiement  of  the  public  debt  and  of  the  rights  of 
the  creditors  of  the  regency.  The  conditiona  on  which 
that  aettiement  will  he  made  will  be  fixed  hereafter. 

Art.  VIU.  A  war  contribution  will  be  pud  by  the 
fh>ntier  and  coaat  tribes ;  the  amount  of  the  impoei- 
tions  and  the  mode  of  recovery  will  be  debated  in 
ulterior  negotiationa. 

Art.  IX.  In  order  to  protect  French  interesta  against 
the  Rrouggling  of  anna  and  ammunition,  the  Bey'a 
Government  engagea  to  prevent  all  importation  of 
powder  and  aima. 

Art.  X.  The  present  treaty  will  be  aubmitted  for  the 
ratification  of  the  Preaident  of  the  French  Republic. 

Algeria,  the  most  considerable,  as  it  is  the 
most  costly,  of  France's  colonial  possessions, 
was  under  military  rule  until  I87-I,  but  the 
affairs  of  the  colony  are  now  administered  by 
a  civil  governor-general,  except  in  the  unset- 
tled districts,  inhabited  for  the  most  part  by 
nomadic  tribes.  The  governor-general  is  in- 
vested with  legislative  powers  in  civil  affairs, 
but  in  all  important  esses  he  is  advised  by  a 
colonial  council,  established  by  the  home  gov- 
ernment. The  present  govern or-general  is  If. 
Loais  Tirman,  Councilor  of  State. 

In  the  French  financial  estimates  for  1882, 
the  revenue  of  Algeria  wss  set  down  at  26,- 
990,100  francs,  and  the  expenditure  at  29,974,- 
599  francs.  The  normal  monetary  status  of 
the  colony  is  a  considerable  excess  of  cost  over 
the  yield. 

The  commerce  for  the  year  1879  was  of  the 
total  value  of  391,800,000  francs,  of  which 
amount  214,000.000  represented  tbe  exports. 
The  values  of  the  exports  to  and  imports  from 
the  United  States  were  $2,128,880  and  $8,- 
662,860  respectively. 

In  the  same  year  there  were  8,018  vessels 
entered,  aggregating  1,127,731  tons;  and  8,156 
cleared,  with  a  total  of  1,164,625  tons.  The 
merchant  navy  comprised  133  vessels,  of  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  6,706. 

Of  railways  there  were,  on  January  1,  1881, 
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FRANCE. 


1,168  kilometres ;  and  of  telegraphs,  in  1876, 
there  were  6,588  kilometres,  with  9,866  kilo- 
metres of  wires,  inclnding  the  Algero-Tnnisian 
net-work  and  the  snbmarine  cable.  The  num- 
ber of  telegraph-offices  in  1879  was  168 ;  and 
that  of  the  dispatches,  808,742. 

According  to  official  returns,  under  date  of 
December  Sj  1877,  the  area  and  population  of 
Algeria  were  as  follows : 

CITIL  DKPABTMXNT. 


Parliament  to  Paria.  By  a  gnnd  act  of  clemency  azid 
politioal  aagadt^*  you  have  drawn  a  veil  over  the 
remains  of  our  civil  disoorda,  and  that  without  incup- 
ring  any  peril  to  republican  order.  Yon  have  favored 
tlie  efforts  that  have  been  directed  to  national  educa- 
tion laws.  After  restoring  in  their  integrity  the  too 
long  disregarded  rights  and  laws  of  the  state,  you 
have  insurod  the  education  of  all  French  youth.  By 
embodying  for  the  flnt  time  in  the  law  an  absolute 


DKPARTMKNTa. 

Sqan* 

POPU1.A1IOH. 

MslM. 

FmdbIm. 

ToMi. 

Algiers. 

8,868  87 
15,855*68 
17,975-65 

259,229 
822,527 
829,689 

826^109 
198,988 
18^085 

485,888 
4^6,465 
414,714 

Orsn 

Constaatine 

Totals 

41,O09'55 

711,445 

605,078 

1,816,517 

MILITARY 

DEPARTVBNT. 

DIVISIONa 

Aim  la 

■qoM* 

UlMMlm. 

118,850*85 
185,172- 11 
184,8n*48 

ronrLAnoH. 

PAn>Hlt4. 

NoOMdft. 

TfltAU 

Alffters. 

18,948 

9.478 
12,894 

578,827 
827,288 
714,880 

587.268 

Orao 

886,716 
727,184 

CoDStsutlDe 

Totals. 

888,400-45 

86,814 

1,514,795 

1,551,109 

Totals  of  Alireria. 

480,000 

8,867,686 

In  October,  1880,  the  area  of  the  civil  de- 
partment had  been  extended  to  738,888  square 
kilometres,  and  the  population  had  increased 
to  1,884,124.  The  classification  by  nationali- 
ties, for  the  entire  colony,  was  as  follows: 
198,092  French;  88,506  naturalized  Jews; 
94,088  Spaniards ;  26,822  Italians ;  14,818  Eng- 
lish; 6,518  Germans;  2,748  Swiss;  2,668 
Turks;  792  Belgians;  and  2,477,641  native 
Mussulmans. 

Both  Houses,  formally  opened  on  January 
11th,  instead  of  the  13th  (the  statutory  open- 
ing day),  adjourned  to  the  20th,  and  on  that 
day  proceeded  to  the  election  of  office-bearers. 
M.  L6on  Say  was  re-elected  President  of  the 
Senate  by  170  votes,  or  28  more  than  he  had 
received  when  originally  appointed  in  May, 
1880.  M.  Gambetta,  elected  for  the  third  time 
President  of  the  Chamber,  received  262  votes, 
against  259  in  1880,  and  314  in  1879.  On  the 
Slst  both  Presidents  delivered  their  inaugural 
addresses.  That  of  M.  Gambetta  elicited  warm 
applause,  and,  on  the  motion  of  a  deputy,  was 
ordered  to  be  placarded  throughout  France. 
The  following  extract  from  his  discourse  em- 
bodies an  interesting  review  of  the  labors,  past 
and  future,  of  the  Ohamber  : 

The  session  now  opened,  the  orowning  one  of  this 
Parliament,  will  enable  you,  not  without  effort,  to 
oomplete  the  heavy  task  imposed  on  you  by  the  coun- 
try. Much  has  still  to  be  done,  but  you  have  already 
done  a  good  deal.  On  the  very  morrow  of  the  memo- 
rable struggle  of  Mav  to  October,  1877,  you  inaui^u- 
rated  the  execution  of  the  resolution  of  France.  You 
have  put  an  end  to  the  enterprises  of  personal  rule 
and  of  the  old  parties.  Tou  nave  restored  in  all  its 
reality  the  government  of  the  country  by  the  country. 
You  nave  restored  Paris  to  the  Parliament,  and  the 


thereby  prepared  a  splendid  crop  of  men  for  the  fht- 
ure.  Public  works  have  received  from  you  a  decisive 
and  unprecedented  impulse.  The  populations  who 
had  contributed  to  the  creation  of  the  old  railways 
are  at  length,  by  a  just  reciprocity,  about  to  possesa 
new  means  of  transport  and  excnange.  Tne  fine 
works  which  France  owes  to  nature  and  to  the  past 
have  assumed  fW)m  your  generous  co-operation  an 
extension  and  power  which  will  enable  them^  from 
Dunkirk  to  MarseiUes/to  compete  effectually  with  the 
greatest  entnpaU  in  Europe.  The  roads  and  the 
canals,  laigely  subsidized  and  restored,  broadened 
and  constructed,  will  oomplete  that  admirable  system 
of  means  of  communication.  Alongside  the  mdus- 
trial  and  economic  machinery  you  &ve  taken  a  jeal- 
ous interest  in  reconstructuig  and  refounding  the 
military  and  naval  machinery  of  France ;  vou  have 
taken  a  special  interest  in  the  men  ohaigea  on  land 
and  at  sea  with  the  custody  and  employment  of  that 
vast  machinery.  The  situation,  both  in  active  serv- 
ice and  as  pensioners,  of  aU  the  officers  and  soldiers 
has  been  improved ;  that  of  the  non-conuniasioned 
officers  hss  been  and  is  still  the  subject  of  your  con- 
stant solidtude.  The  staff  has  been  reomnized;  it 
remains  for  you,  by  passing  the  bills  laid  before  you^ 
to  recast  the  recrmting  law,  organize  the  militaiv  ad- 
ministration, fix  the  rules  of  advancement,  ana  the 
belief  is  warranted  that  yon  will  not  separate  without 
having  ffiven  the  last  touch  to  the  mat  work  of  na- 
tional defense.  You  have  been  able  to  accomplish 
such  a  programme,  thanks  to  the  wonderful  industry 
and  thrift  of  the  countiy,  which  for  five  yean  has 
annuallv  yielded  you  in  surpluses  the  Urge  remis- 
sions of  taxation  by  which  you  have  lightened  each 
budget.  You  have  set  the  budgets  in  eqmlibrium. 
devoted  large  sums  to  all  the  public  services,  and 
rendered  the  credit  of  France  beyond  all  oompansons. 
A  special  law  of  the  greatest  moment  for  the  different 
branches  of  social  economy,  the  total  recasting  of  our 
general  customs  tariff,  the  postal  and  telegraphic  re- 
form, the  fVision  of  these  two  services,  ana  a  lonff 
series  of  business  laws  will  remain  a  standing  proof 
of  your  activity  and  competency.  Lastiy,  white  wut- 
ing  to  place  by  law  public  liberties  beyond  readi  of 
attack,  you  have  favored  the  exercise  of  them.  Tou 
have  already  secured  the  right  of  meeting.  The 
press  will  shortly  be  set  fV«e  l)y  your  coming  delib- 
erations, and  also  the  legal  recognition  of  professional 
associations.  This  you  nave  gone  through  amid  pro- 
found peace,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  More  espe- 
cially as  regards  the  maintenance  of  peace  abroad, 
vour  harmony  with  the  Government  and  the  country 
has  been  unbroken.  In  spite  of  assertiona  reposing 
on  no  foundation,  the  whole  world  knows  tfakt  the 
foreign  policy  of  France  neither  masks  secret  objects 
nor  adventures.  This  is  a  guarantee  which  resides  in 
the  venr  form  of  the  republican  government,  in 
which  all  depends  on  the  national  sovereignty  and  on 
a  democracy,  in  the  bosom  of  which  external  peace, 
dlniifled  and  well  sustained,  is  at  once  the  means 
and  the  object  of  democratic  progress.  At  home  this 
policy,  these  reforms,  these  resmts,  and  these  hopes 
will  enable  you  to  submit  yourselves  with  confidence 
to  the  judgment  of  the  country.  Since  you  began 
to  occupy  these  seats,  several  times  and  in  divers 
ways  the  nation  has  had  occasion  to  pronounce  itself 

*  Allosloii  to  the  decree  of  July  11, 168Q,  granting  pleaafy 
amnesty  to  the  tosoivents  of  the  Commnne. 
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on  your  acts.    It  has  always  afforded  them  a  rigonma  the  parties,  when  onoe  entered  into  became  in- 

SSfM:i"whr  hTv^t^'^tt  p£^'«;  ^i»?|»"«l  «"»*'•«»  permanence  was  what  the 

munidpalitiea  that  your  entire  oommunity  of  ideas  P»rt'e»  OM  in  view  when  taking  the  marriage 

and  pnnciples  with  univonal  uifihige  can  be  eon-  vow,  nor  wonld  any  one  have  then  thongbt  of 

teated.  divorce  bat  tor  M.  Naqnet'a  project,  which,  if 

On  February  6th  the  Chamber 
the  Press  Bill,  sabjeot  to  a  second 

provisions  ponisbing  seditions  crimes,  obsonre  ^  ,       -        ,      •         ... 

articles  or  illustrations,  defamatio?  and  in-  «>?'a«e  toleruioe  and  reciprocal  conceMionsui 

aults  to  foreign  sovereigns  or  embassadors  hav-  fxwting  inamages.    ^e  clause  repealing  the 

ing  been  agreed  to.  A  clause  proposing  the  ^Z  fu  '*'/  ''" /tr*.**^)'?  ?"  '*'**1**'  *^' 
vStation  of  insults  to  the  republic  with  from  f"^  the  reform  of  Ae  judicial  eeparation  sys- 
three  to  twelve  months'  imprisonment  was,  J*""  '«**  "  •''«  oriy  possible  modification  of 
after  prolonged  discussion,  reacted  by  287  the  pre«e>»t  state  of  things, 
votes  to  1877  on  the  grouid  that  the  repub-  ^^^  '"'^'j'*  ^^ ^,«  wowe'P"!  elections  m  Jan- 
lie  was  "  strong  enough  to  defy  insults."  On  """IJ  Y"  '»1°™^*«  *<»  *^«  repubhcans. 
the  15th  the  stipulation  was  agreed  to  (by  -  ff^'y.'"  *?  *"">?  "*?*  ^f ^t  announced 
268  votes  to  222)  that  "  no  foFeign  jouiid  further  incursions  of  Tunisian  tnbee  in  Alge- 
ahaU  be  excluded  from  France  except  by  decis-  ™l  ^^•<^J'  **;«  ^^  was  powerless  to  prevent; 
ion  of  a  Cabinet  council."  "•*'".  ^f^.  *i«  *'«?'«  movements  of  the 

Kroumirs  against  the  French  troops determmed 

mcs  for  an  ex- 
;emol  was  ap- 

tense  anxiety  and  interest.   Divorce,  expunged  K"'"^"  ""'"'"""""l  "»  "'»  »"'h  M.  Roustan, 

from  the  code  HviU  by  the  reUgions  taction  IJ*>  S**"' "?  F?"''"'-®,??"'!'?/"""'  ".f"™** 

of  1816,  has  ever  since  been  replaced  in  France  **•«  ^J^  ***  ^  ^""'^  ^  I**'*.  re8P<»n«hle  for 

by  an  old  law  restored,  aUowing  only  judicial  fV  *f^V^J^^  """^  *"*  ??!!*  T^'  *^v 

separation  (tSparatioT  de  eor^).     It  Uon  Wand  of  Tabarca  was  occupied  by  tihe  French 

Renault,  reporter  to  the  commStee,  vindicated  I«>*»P"  <«»  *«  ^^'^  ""^  «>"  the  26th  the  mili- 

the  measure  as  a  revival,  not  of  the  law  of  ^  operations  commenced  against  the  Kron- 

1793,  which  he  disapproved,  but  that  of  1808.  ^"'^    The  suzerainty  of  the  Porte  OTfr  Tunis 

It  restricted  divorce,  when  desired  by  but  one  .^"»  ""frted  m  a  note  addreeeed  by  the  Turk- 

of  the  consorts,  to  c^B  of  adultery,  maltreat-  wh  embaMador  to  the  French  Government; 

ment,  or  insult^  and  condemnation  to  degrad-  •?.^.<i»  ^"y  »*. »  "I'S."  "^  I"i  "?"«* ''^  *^» 

ing  punishments ;  while  divorce  by  mntuaf  con-  ^'f "»»«':  °[  ^7fl'^-^^^'"'  declaring  that  the 

seit  was  by  it  subjected  to  various  conditions,  ?»'y  «•¥'*  <>' the  Tunisian  expedition  was  to 

such  as  the  acquiescence  of  the  children,  the  as-  "»"*»  ^J*  ^^^^*  ^^^T                      a  ♦ 

.i«.m«nt  tn  thl.m  nf  nn«  h.lf  t>.«  nrnnXrtv  *t/.  .  Ou  the  16th  _M.  Julcs  FeiTy_  announced  to 


Ha^  of  divorced  persons,"  and  admitted  judi-  ij'"  ^"''^M^'f  l''*^^'?  -  couc.uu«.  w.u.  u.e 

cialseparation  as  still obtiinable.    M.  Renault  ?«? ^""'^ .^ •*P'^«f  »S  " '»««"')8 legitimate 

;ri  L'^K  tJrzxnJStJi"  i^^^?m:^e^«o;TaaS**tin^^^^^^ 

r^    "enX'Xn^ng^l&a.  wM»e  »-^"  *"«  °P-«-?  '^Ti.*?  ^'°T'" 

^••M2n^r^##kri5«ul\^r,o5^  terminated  Buccessfully ;  but  the  msnrrection 

Sra?  fodtei  iarotioM  ie Je  SSni  »'  ♦he  Algerian  tribe.,  one  of  which  was  ably 

to  Frtttte"ia5Krdrvo^"toThe?  '^^"'^^Jl  ^oiC'^o'lSlL^Jr 

«w^nn4^*:^<i   ♦k^  — ff  ^/  ♦K^  #^«,*,A.  Ka;.«»  «;r.^  shadow  further  troubles.    An  additional  ap- 

ri%J™Sri'4V-?thi  T^hetKu?  propriationof  'WOOJ^^/- tiieTuB^^ 

f«n.  ^.  1  «nn  wn  expedition  was  asked  for  by  the  Hmister 

lour  per  i,uu«.  „« -nr..  ™   t>»  o»i.    ^„A -^^   Tnlir  o»t.      rtn 


quel  nimseii.    m.  uazot,  Minister  oi  juaace,  — .j";      v    *  »vV-ev^__i.  ^^i!«- ;- t.,-:. 
said  that  religiousconsiderations  were  foreign  to  "'S?*"^ /^"*.*v*  ^'"'?.  P^''*?w°  Jmiw,. 
the  debate,  i^d  that  scrupulous  Catholics  might  .  "«  defeat  of  the  Mcrutin  rfejtsfe  t  bill  (re- 
still  havTrecourse  to  i^ration  dt  eorp* :  that  3f  *«?  J°»«  »*^  ''J"  ^^  !»»**  V  ^^u  '  ^ 

divorce  wonld  do  awaFwith  forceJ^libaoy,  U-*  ^T'*  «'*<;*t°°'^         J  '2^T  ?},^«.hitt 

diminish  the  number  of  illegitimate  offspring  BeUeyille  constituency,  of  which,  though  ill 

and  encourage  the  creation  of  new  fatiilie^  '^'l"'*^' »"  1"»  '^^^  ^*«»  *«  «""r!",±!"; 

that  the  qu^on  at  issue  was  whether  certain  P'J"-  ^^'^  R""*'*  rebuffs  to  M.  Gambetta^ 

exceptional  circumstances  ought  not  to  be  sac-  '^°*>  *''P1?*°*^k!"?  jr^iiT^T      .^//^ 

rifled  to  tiie  preservation  of  the  institution  of  nner  after  November  14th  filled  France  and  the 

ma?riage-the  key-stone  of  social  existence;  worid  with  surprise. 

that  matrimony  was  no  ordinary  contract,  but  ;  liJiSiX  »  l?.SM  ^  *"• 

one  which,  though  founded  on  the  free-will  of  t  s«e  Gambitta,  L6od  Miobei,  p.  si& 
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FRIENDS.     The  later   statistioal   reports  iostrameiital  masic  is  ased  in  tbem ;  they  hold 

of  several  yearlj  meetings  of  the  Society  of  that  marriage  is  a  civil  ordinance,  and  that 

fViends  indicate  a  small  gradual  increase  of  ministers  may  marry  persons  without  refer- 

members.    The  London  yearly  meeting,  which  ence  to  the  inquiry  or  consent  uf  the  society ; 

had  been  declining  for  fifty  years,  has  within  that  ministers  should  be  regularly  assigned  to 

a  few  years  past  been  receiving  accessions;  the  ministry,  and  money  should  be  systemat- 

and  ita  reports  for  1881  indicated  an  increase  ically  collected  for  their  support;  they  do  not 

during  the  year  of  106  members,  the  whole  discourage  the  use  of  titles  of  address  in  con- 

nnmber  being  14,981.    The  reports  of  the  In-  nection  with  the  names  of  persons ;  and  their 

diana  yearly  meeting  showed  an  increase  of  funerals  are  conducted  with  reading  from  the 

1,000  members  during  the  year,  and  a  total  of  Scriptures,  singing,  and   a  discourse  from  a 

19,342  members.    This  increase  is  not,  how-  special  text. 

ever,  observed  in  all  the  yearly  meetins^s,  some  In  the  case  referred  to,  the  plaintiffs  held 

of  which  still  appear  to  be  falling  back  or  sta-  that  they  represented  the  original  and  regular 

tionary.    Thus,  the  Philadelphia  yearly  meet-  quarterly  meeting,  and  that  it  was  recognized 

ing  had  only  6,660  members  in  1881  against  as  such  by  the  Western  yearly  meeting,  with 

6,000  in  1871,  and  the  New  England  yearly  which  it  was  connected,  and  which  was  in 

meeting  4,899  in  1881  against  4,408  in  1871.  orderly  communication,  according  to  the  cus- 

The  mission  at  Matamoras,  Mexico,  returned  tom  of  the  society,  with  all  the  other  yearly 

204  members.    Its  converts  were  preaching  ef-  meetings ;   therefore  they  were,  according  to 

fectively  at  several  places.    A  series  of  school-  the  Friends^  custom,  a  branch  of  the  society  in 

books  published  by  the  mission  has  gained  a  good  standing,  notwithstanding  their  alleged 

large  circulation  throughout  the  country.  departures  from  the  old  usage,  and,  as  such. 

Among  the  marked  features  in  the  recent  legitimately  entitled  to  the  possession  of  the 
history  of  the  Society  of  Friends  are  the  de-  property  tiiey  claimed.  The  defendants,  tlie 
velopment  of  a  tendency  among  individual  plaintiffs  maintained,  who  had  separated  from 
members  to  conformity  with  the  usages  of  the  quarterly  meeting  and  from  the  Western 
other  denominations,  and  to  occasional  partici-  yearly  meeting  on  account  of  their  toleration 
pation  in  their  religious  exercises,  and  the  tol-  of  departures  from  ancient  Friends*  usage,  and 
oration  which  has  been  accorded  to  it  in  some  had  formed  a  new  quarterly  meeting  and  a 
of  the  yearly  meetings.  The  singing  of  hymns  new  yearly  meeting,  were  not  entitled  to  be 
has  been  permitted  in  Friends^  meetings ;  min-  recognized  as  representatives  of  regular  organi- 
isters  of  the  society  have  preached  in  the  pul-  zations,  notwithstanding  their  adherence  to  the 
pits  of  other  denominations ;  and  an  English  ancient  usage,  because  they  had  not  received 
Friend  of  sufficient  prominence  to  make  his  the  recognition  which  was  accorded  to  the 
case  conspicuous  has  been  baptized  without  bodies  of  which  the  plaintiffs  were  representa- 
provoking  any  adverse  action  from  the  month-  tive,  in  correi>pondence  with  the  other  yearly 
ly  meeting  with  which  he  was  connected.  A  meetings.  The  court  held,  in  answer  to  an 
Biut  which  was  brought  in  the  State  of  Indiana  argument  on  demurrer  in  which  these  allega- 
for  the  control  of  the  property  of  the  society,  tions  were  set  forth,  that  the  highest  church 
and  of  a  legacy  which  had  been  left  it,  involved  organization  must  decide  whether  there  has 
the  question  of  the  legality  of  departures  of  been  departure  in  doctrines,  and,  until  the  su- 
this  character.  The  points  wherein  the  ^^  Pro-  perior  organization  has  so  determined,  the  civil 
gressive  ^'  party,  who  brought  the  suit,  differ  court  can  not  enter  upon  an  investigation  of 
from  the  Orthodox  party,  or  adherents  of  the  that  question ;  that  no  organization  can  be  rec- 
old  order,  were  defined  in  the  pleadings  as  fol-  ognized  by  the  civil  courts  as  legal  and  valid, 
lows :  The  Progressive  party  deny  that  Chris-  whether  a  yearly,  quarterly,  or  monthly  meet- 
tians  should  await  the  influence  of  the  Holy  ing,  which  has  not  been  recognized  in  accord- 
Spirit  in  conducting  religious  services,  but  ance  with  the  rules  and  usages  of  the  Church 
claim  that  they  should  be  governed  by  fixed  as  having  been  regularly  established.  By  the 
purposes,  or  a  sense  of  duty,  iu  such  matters ;  averments  of  the  papers  as  presented  in  the 
they  deny  that  men  have  an  inward  light,  such  proceedings,  it  appeared,  in  effect,  that  all  the 
as  the  light  of  Christ,  till  after  conversion;  yearly  meetings  throughout  the  world  hold 
they  teach  that  Christ  had  a  human  and  a  di-  control  over  the  establishment  of  each  pro- 
vine  nature,  and  that  the  divine  nature  or  God-  posed  new  yearly  meeting,  not  like  the  Pres- 
head  died  on  the  cross ;  that  the  material  byterian  Church,  through  a  General  Assembly, 
bodies  of  the  redeemed  will  be  raised ;  that  it  or,  like  the  Methodist  Church,  through  a  quad- 
is  no  longer  necessary  to  continue  the  peculiar  rennial  General  Conference,  but  through  cor- 
habit,  dress,  address,  and  forms  of  worship  of  respondence  of  recognized  officers  of  each 
the  Friends ;  they  hold  protracted  meetings  by  yearly  meeting,  the  means  only  being  different, 
prearrangement,  and  call  publicly  on  persons  but  the  end  accomplished,  so  far  as  the  present 
to  speak,  or  pray,  or  relate  their  Christian  ex-  inquiry  is  concerned,  being  the  same.  Apply- 
perienoe,  ask  the  unconverted  to  make  con-  ing  these  principles  to  the  facts  stated  in  the 
fession  of  their  sins,  setting  seats  apart  for  answer,  the  subject  of  inauiry  in  the  case  was 
them,  and  have  singing ;  their  Sunday-schools  narrowed  down  practically  to  the  recognized 
are  formally  opened  and  closed,  and  vocal  and  legitimncy  of  succession  of  each  of  the  two 
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eontending  societies,  each  of  which  claimed  to  been  invented  by  Jacob  Reese,  of  Pittsbarg, 

be  the  White  lick  qaarterlj  meeting  of  Friends,  which  is  found  very  usef  al  in  its  industrial  ap- 

If  those  who  had  withdrawn  from  the  West-  plications,  while  the  principle  of  its  action  is 

em   yearly  meeting  to  form  a  new  yearly  a  puzzling  problem  to  scientific  men.    It  is  a 

meeting  had  never  been  recognized  in  accord-  circular,  revolving  saw,  with  which  steel  bars 

ance  with  the  usages  of  the  Society  of  Friends  are  cut  in  two.    The  material  of  the  circular 

as  a  regularly  and  properly  organized  yearly  saw  is  soft  iron.    It  fases  steel  bars  which  are 

meeting,  they  bad  no  rights,  powers,  or  au-  brought  into  close  proximity  to  it  without 

thority  which  the  civil  courts  could  recognize  touching.    The  bar  to  be  out  is  made  likewise 

as  such;  and  if,  as  was  also  alleged,  the  der  to  revolve,  in  the  contrary  direction,  with  a 

fendant  society  had  never  been  recognized  by  speed  of  200  revolutions  a  minute.    The  re- 

the  established  Western  yearly  meeting,  with-  volving  disk  is  42  inches  in  diameter  and  | 

in  whose  territorial  jurisdiction  they  seemed  inch  thick.    It  turns  with  a  velocity  of  2,800 

to  have  attempted  to  organize,  as  properly  or-  revolutions,  equal  to  a  tangential  velocity  of 

ganized,  then  they  had  no  rights  as  such  organi-  25,260  feet  a  minute.     The  circular  disk  is 

zation  which  the  civil  courts  could  protect  or  mounted  on  an  arbor  and  set  in  motion  with 

enforce.    It  might  appear  to  the  court  or  jury  pulleys  and  belto,  like  an  ordinary  circular  saw. 

that  the  recognized  Western  yearly  meeting,  When  the  bar  is  brought  almost  into  contact 

or  the  recognized  White  Lick  quarterly  meet-  with  the  revolving  disk,  a  small  drop  of  molten 

ing,  had  utterly  abandoned  the  ancient  faith  metal  first  appears  on  its  surface.    In  a  few 

and  practices,  doctrines  aud  teachings  of  the  seconds  a  notch  is  made,  the  molten  metal 

Society  of  Friends;  yet  when  the  superior  or-  flowing  downward  in  a  stream  of  sparks,  and 

ganizations  have  decided  otherwise,  when  they  being  thrown  in  sparks  in  all  directions.    A 

continued  to  recognize  and  fellowship  these  singuar  circumstance  is  the  fact  that  the  in- 

organizations,  notwithstanding  such  apparent  candescent  sparks,  when  they  first  leave  the 

change,  as  regular  and  orthodox,  and  refused  bar,  are  not  hot.    These  sparks  or  drops  of 

to  recognize  or  admit  to  fellowship  the  new  fused  metal  are  of  dazzling  whiteness,  yet 

organization  which  might  appear  to  adhere  their  temperature  differs  but  little  from  that 

strictly  and  tenaciously  to  such  ancient  faith  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.    In  their  patii 

and  practices,  courts  and  iuries  must  respect  through  the  air  those  sparks  which  are  pro- 

their  action,  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  court  jeoted  side  wise  acquire  heat  from  the  fric- 

oould  not  go  behind  it.  tion.    At  the  distance  of  ^ye  feet  or  more 

Issue  was  afterward  joined  upon  the  ques-  they  bum  like  a  red-hot  poker,  while  their 

tions  of  fiicts  involved  in  the  suit  vivid  incandescence  has  given  place  to  a  dull- 

FUSION  DISK.    A  simple  apparatus  has  red  color. 
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GAMBETTA,  L£on  Miohbl,  a  French  states-  The  luster  of  a  period  marked  by  military  sno- 

man,  bom  April  3,  1888,  at  Oahors,  where  his  cesses  in  the  Crimean  and  Italian  Wars,  and 

father,  a  Genoese  of  Jewish  origin,  was  engaged  efficient  to  repress  but  not  subdue  the  oppo- 

in  commercial  pursuits.    After  attaining  high  si  tion,  had  been  dimmed  by  the  sorry  issue  of 

honors  at  the  lyceum  of  his  native  town,  he  the  Mexican  expedition,  and  the  disastrous 

studied  law  in  Paris,  and  was  there  admitted  Treaty  of  Prague ;  both  indicative  of  the  en- 

to  the  bar  in  his  twenty-second  year.     For  feeblement,  or,  as  it  has  been  aptly  termed, 

some  time  secretary  to  the  late  M.  Cr^mieux,  the  precocious  dotage,  of  the  head  of  the 

the  young  advocate^s  talents  soon  won  for  him  dynasty.     Public  discontent  was  at  the  full, 

the  admiration  and  friendship  of  the  veteran  and  the  people  looked  forward  to  a  solution 

democrat,  in  whom  he  afterward  found  a  firm  not  long  to  be  deferred,  and  already  fore- 

sapporter.    During  the  interval  between  1859  shadowed  in  overt  democratic  demonstrations 

and  1868  he  gained  notice  and  distinction  both  of  hostility  to  the  Government.    As  an  in- 

as  an  eloquent  forensic  orator  and  as  a  writer,,  stance  of  such  manifestations,  we  may  cite  the 

alternately  pleading  the  causes  of  political  of-  popular  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Deputy  Bau- 

feiiders  (mostly  journalists),  publishing  essays  din,  the  circumstances  of  whose  death  while 

on  eminent  members  of  the  Paris  bar,  and  con-  endeavoring  to  shield  the  people  from  the  fury 

tributing  to  the  daily  press  articles  on  politics,  of  the  troops  on  December  2,  1851,  had  been 

finance,  art,  and  other  topics    In  the  electoral  vividly  recalled  in  a  recent  publication  on  the 

campaign  of  1863,  the  first  in  which  he  took  an  coup  d'etat    Numerous  arrests  followed ;  the 

active  part,  he  acquired  considerable  popular-  press  protested,  and  a  subscription  for  a  monn- 

ity  as  an  ultra-Liberal.    But  1868  found  him  ment  to  Baudin  was  opened  in  the  columns  of 

popular  and  left  him  famous.     The  empire,  *^Le  R^veil."    Delescluze,  the  editor-in-chief 

which  sprang  from  the  ooup  cTStat  of  Decern-  of  that  journal,  was  prosecuted,  and  Gambetta 

ber  2, 1851,  and  silenced  for  a  time  the  nation^s  called  to  his  defense.    In  his  speech  on  that 

voice,  bad  now  become  an  impossible  thing,  occasion  (November  H,  1868),  the  cause  of 
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'^  Le  R6veiP'  was  to  some  extent  overlooked,  racy,  but  twice  the  age  of  Grambetta;  and  those 
doabtlesB  bj  design ;  but  the  authors  of  De- '  for  the  second,  snch  men  as  Thiers,  the  civil 
oember  2d  were  lashed  unsparingly  in  a  tor-  engineer  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  and  the  Mar- 
rent  of  eloquence  unparalleled  for  impetuosity  quis  de  Barth^lemy.  He  chose  to  sit  for  Mar- 
aud daring  since  the  days  of  Mirabeau :  seilles,  and  took  his  place  on  the  Extreme 

Why  udk  here  of  pl4biseUe»  and  ratifying  dauseet  ^^\  ^l  ^  absence  of  several  months, 
A  specious  argument,  in  sooth,  to  draw  from  article  occasioned  by  a  severe  throat  affection  brought 
1388  of  the  civil  code,  and  draff  to  this  gloomy  do-  on  by  the  fatigues  of  an  arduous  electoral  cam- 
main  where  it  was  little  expected  I  Ah  I  you  are  not  paign,  he  returned  to  the  CJorps  L^gislatif  and 
content  with  five  million,  votM  I  Alter  a  reign  of  ^lade  a  series  of  remarkable  speeches,  especially 
seventeen yeare,  you  perceive  that  it  would  be  well  to  "'"^7  i..  T  v^  «*"«*  «^"*j  oi^wvuco,  ^Dp^uuij 
prohibit  the  discussion  of  your  deeds  by  means  of  a  ^°®  *?  which  he  protested  (Febmary  7, 1870) 
posthumous  ratification  emanating  from  a  criminal  with  indignation  against  the  arrest  of  his  col- 
court  ?  No ;  it  shall  not  be.  No ;  you  shall  not,  you  league  Henri  de  Rochefort,  deputy-elect  for 
can  not  have  that  satisfiMJtion.    For  such  a  cause  Uiere  Belleville  in  the  place  of  Gambetta ;  and  moro 

?^^,  Te^Xl  it'^'be   u^'rm^^^^'aS^  PJ^cola^ly  the  Lmorable  one  in  which  (April 

the  day  alter,  and  for  ever,  until  justice  shall  have  "*;")  P®  denounced  the  pUfnscitum  as  uncon- 

roceived  her  supreme  satisfaction.    The  cause  of  De-  stitntional ;  juridically  reviewed  the  value,  ef»- 

pember  2d,  do  what  you  may,  wUl  surrive  indelible  gence,  and  economy  of  the  various  political 

ITer&^A'^'co^SJl^eXwh^^t  '^'^'^  and  poin^J  out  why  the  repubKcan 

the  same.    But  our  adverearies  have,  besides,  another  .  system  ought  to  be  preferred,  seemed  to  mvite 

accuser.     Hearken  :  For  seventeen  yean  you  have  that  avowed  anti-republican  assembly  to  make 

been  the  absolute  mastera  of  France.    We  would  not  the  trial.     It  was  no  small  triumph  to  be  heard 

ask  what  use  you  have  made  of  her  treasures,  her  on  such  a  theme  for  the  space  of  three  hours, 

t^y  tpSd,'^^  inLri'as^^l'o?  tT;  -ith  admin^tion  and  almc^t  without  interrup- 

fruits  of  her  industry :  for  no  one  needs  to  be  told  of  "0D»  by  a  House  notoriously  hostile  no  less  to 

the  financial  catastrophes  now,  at  this  very  moment,  the  person  than  to  the  ideas  of  the  speaker, 

sprinjjing  as  mines  beneath  our  feet    Your  most  re-  He  could  charm,  but  not  persuade.    But  events 

lentless  accuser,  because  it  is  the  attestation  of  your  already  in  preparation  would  soon  place  him 

own  remorse,  is  the  fact  that  you  have  never  dared  to  .^  ^  J^\^T^y ^4f  T^Ttl^T ^i^C^ZxJ^  Aii^^^^ 

sai    ..      -  -  ,- .  -  -^  ^«^  ^    — .                       .^     .    ^ 

sol 

tional 

our  countrv  has  so  honored  the  day  of  ite  birth'.    July  tivity,  could  cope. 

Uth  and  August  10th  have  had  their /S^ ;  and  the  tlt  Vi«r«K***«Vo  ^^,>>v«:*:^«  ^^  tv^  „„.  «r;*i. 

days  of  July,  1830,  and  Februaiy  24th,  in  like  man-  ^  ^'  ^a^^betta  s  opposition  to  the  war  with 

ncr.    Two  anniversaries  only— tne  18th  Brumaire  and  "r^ssia  was  at  first  more  measured  than  that 

2d  of  December— have  never  been  included  among  of  many  of  his  colleagues ;  so  much  so,  that  he 

the  solemnities  of  accession ;  for  you  know  that  the  refused  to  seek,  in  the  embarrassments  to  the 

nation  could  not  in  consdenoe  sanction  them.    Hear,  aovGrnment  cnnaennpTit.  nnon  thp  «firlv  diafta- 

tiien  I  that  annivereaiy,  which  you  have  neglected,  wi  J*o^«"imeni  consequent  upon  tne  early  aisas- 

will  take  for  ourselves ;  we  wifl  celebrate  it  year  ailer  *®"  ^^  the  campaign,  a  favorable  opportunity 

year;  and  it  shall  be  the  anniversaiy  of  our  dead,  for  revolutionary  movements.      After  the  ca- 

until  the  day  when  tbe  nation,  once  more  in  posses-  pitulation  at  Sedan,  however,  hesitancy  gave 

sion  of  her  sovereignty,  shaU  visit  uron  you  the  weat  place  to  decision :  the  republic  was  now  to  be 

2SfFratem?tT°  "^       "^^        ^    ^^'  ^      '^'  ^tablished,  and  he  joinerf  the  ranks  of  its  zeal- 
ous promoters.    On  September  8d  he  signed, 

Rather  than  a  defense  of  Delescluze,  there  as  member  of  the  Provisional  Government  of 

was  here  an  indictment  of  Oiesarism,  and  the  the  National  Defense,  Jules  Favre^s  proposition 

knell  of  the  second  empire;  for  the  structure,  declaring  the  Napoleonic  dynasty  deposed ;  the 

still  so  brilliant  without,  must  be  decayed  with-  next  day  saw  him  in  possession  of  the  portfolio 

in  and  tottering  to  ruin,  when  the  very  judges  of  the  Interior ;  and  on  the  7th  he  signed  the 

whose  first  duty  it  was  to  silence  the  seditious  convocation  of  the  electoral  coUeges  for  the 

orator,  heard  him,  as  if  spell-bound,  to  the  18th*ofOctober,  for  the  purpose  of  appointing 

end.    Unanimous  acclamations  of  the  Liberals  a  Constituent  Assembly.    The  new  Minister  of 

throughout  France  signified  the  adhesion  of  the  Interior  remained  but  a  short  time  at  Paris, 

that  party  to  the  young  advocate,  thencefor-  His  colleagues  counting,  and  with  reason,  upon 

ward  one  of  its  chieftains.  During  the  ensuing  his  energy  and  the  magic  power  of  his  elo- 

six  months  he  won  new  laurels,  in  the  defense  quence  to  rouse  the  inhabitants  of  the  prov- 

of  the  *^  Progr^  du  Nord,"  at  Lille,  and  of  the  inces  against  the  invader,  and  meet  the  cruel 

**  fimancipation,"  at  Toulouse.    In  the  general  necessities  of  the  hour,  he  was  attached,  by 

elections   of  1869,   M.  Gambetta   was   pre-  decree  of  October  7th,  to  the  delegation  (Gr6- 

sented  as  a  Republican  candidate  to  the  Legis-  mieux,  Glais-Bizoih,  and  Fourichon)  already 

lative  Assembly  for  Belleville  (first  electoral  sent  to  Tours,  and  whose  tardiness  in  tbe  or 

district  of  Paris)  and  Marseilles,  he  annonnc-  ganization  of  the  national  defense  in  that  region 

ing  that  he  would  accept  no  mission  but  that  was  a  source  of  anxiety  to  the  Central  Govern- 

of  an  opposition  irreconeiliable.    He  was  elect-  ment.    He  set  oat  from  the  capital  in  a  balloon 

ed  in  both  districts  by  an  immense  majority,  on  the  8th  of  October,  and,  reaching  Tours  on 

the  rival  candidate  for  the  first  being  M.  Car-       ,^  4v,ia*v   .. — ,,    .  .    ^  ^ .    oa ^^ZTZZZ, 

_    .                m  .*      m         *.                     t>  ^t      J  •  On  the  loth,  an  earlier  date,  October  2d,  wa§  fixed  npoo ; 

not,  one  01  tne  lavonte  names  of  the  democ-  bat  the  elections  were  in  the  erent  postponed  Indefinitely 
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the  0th,  issaed  proolamations  appealing  to  the  pire  would  deprive  him  of  his  seat  in  the 
patriotism  of  the  inhabitants  in  terms  so  earnest  Chamber.  At  the  complementary  elections  of 
and  irresistible  as  to  produce  a  profound  im-  Julj  2d,  he  was  returned  by  three  departments, 
preesion  throughout  the  departments.  Oom-  and  gave  his  option  this  time  for  raris.  He 
Dining  in  his  own  direction  tne  cumbrous  funo-  took  his  place  at  the  Extreme  Lefl,  became  a 
tions  of  three  ministries — Interior,  War,  and  member,  and  was  chosen  President  of  the 
Finance— his  energy  presided  in  all  branches  Union  Bepublieaine,  During  the  turbulent 
af  the  public  service,  in  the  Cabinet  and  on  the  period  of  the  Commune,  and  before  the  July 
battle-neld ;  now  at  Orleans,  Lille,  or  Lyons ;  elections,  M.  Gambetta  had  spent  a  brief  vaca- 
again  at  Tours,  or,  after  December  Tth,  at  Bor-  tion  at  8an  Bebastian,  in  Spain.  After  his  re- 
deauz — wherever  there  were  measures  to  be  turn  he  was  for  a  long  time  seldom  seen  at  the 
concerted,  discouragement  to  be  dispelled,  dis-  Chamber,  the  Extreme  Right  being  then  in  ma- 
orders  to  be  repressed,  armies  to  be  organized,  jority.  And  later,  when  he  again  took  part  in 
or  even  military  operations  to  be  planned,  the  debates,  his  attitude  was  uniformly  concil- 
Thus  Gambetta,  vigorously  seconded  by  M.  iatory,  spite  of  incessant  and  petulant  attacks 
de  Freycinet,  maintained  his  authority  for  a  on  the  part  of  his  colleagues  of  September  4th, 
period  of  nearly  four  months,  in  the  midst  of  and  to  which  he  had  decided  never  to  reply, 
thesituation  here  briefly  sketched.  In  a  word,  On  more  than  one  occasion  he  prevailed  upon 
he  was  dictator  by  force  of  circuoistances.  his  party  to  sustain  the  government  of  Thiers, 
True,  this  dictatorship  has  been  rudely  criti-  notwithstanding  the  latter  had  frequently  as- 
cised  by  some,  and  sneered  at  as  the  dictature  sailed  him  in  parliamentary  discourses ;  but 
de  rincapaeiU;  but  such  harsh  reflections  on  once  he  left  Thiers  to  support  the  candidature 
the  "  inutility  and  impotence  of  the  dictator's  of  M.  Barodet  against  that  of  M.  de  R^musat. 
impetuous  efforts  "  dia  not  flnd  utterance  until  In  1871  and  1872  it  was  usual  to  see  Gambet- 
near  the  end.  Amon^  the  acts  and  speeches  ta's  name  associated  with  the  preparation  of  a 
pertaining  to  that  period,  French  biographers  government  party  in  the  republic,  with  its 
cite  the  decree  for  the  mobilization  of  the  Na-  Whigs  under  Gambetta  and  its  Tories  under - 
tional  Guards,  at  the  expense  of  the  respective  Thiers.  The  year  1872  was  marked  by  two  no- 
departments  ;  the  proclamation  containing  the  table  apeeches  from  the  leader  of  the  Left.  In 
announcement  to  France  of  the  surrender  of  one  of  these,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  takmg  of 
Metz,  and  the  denunciation  of  Bazaine  as  a  the  Bastile  (July  14th),  he  dwelt  on  the  necessity 
traitor — ^the  loan  of  250,000,000  francs  nego-  of  reconstituting  the  union  of  the  middle  class- 
tiated  with  British  capitalists ;  the  dissolution  es,  of  adopting  secular  and  compulsory  instruc- . 
of  the  Oouncila^General  elected  under  pressure  tion,  universal  military  service,  and  a  policy  of 
of  the  imperial  administratiou ;  the  successive  conciliation,  crowned  by  an  amnesty  without 
organization  of  the  two  Armies  of  the  Loire  restriction.  In  the  other,  delivered  at  a  pri- 
under  Generals  Aurelle  de  Paladines  and  Chan-  vate  reunion,  he  referred  to  the  advent  of  a 
zy ;  the  organization  of  the  Army  of  the  North.  "  new  eoeial  straiuniy  by  no  means  inferior  to  its 
command^  in  turn  by  Generals  Bourbaki  and  predecessors."  The  theme  of  this  latter  speech 
Faidherbe ;  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  campaign  and  its  tone  of  hostility  to  the  existing  admin- 
of  the  east  (under  Bourbaki),  hastened  by  the  istration  alarmed  the  public  mind  in  the  south, 
armistice,  and  the  removal  from  office  of  such  and  provoked  the  open  resentment  of  the  Gov- 
members  (even  life-members)  of  the  ma^straoy  emment.  His  most  important  speech  in  1873 
as  had  taken  part  in  the  mixed  committees  was  one  against  the  Septennate  (November 
in  1852.  After  the  surrender  of  Paris,  which  19th).  On  June  9,  1874,  he  interpellated  the 
he  spoke  of  as  an  act  of  culpable  Kaete^  he  is-  De  Fourtou  Ministry  concerning  Bonapartist 
sued  the  convocation  of  electors  for  the  Na-  intrigues,  and  M.  Rouher,  in  the  course  of  his 
tional  Assembly,  but  stipulating  the  ineligibility  reply,  having  touched  upon  the  revolution  of 
of  such  persons  as  had  been  candidates  for  or  September  4th,  Gambetta  retorted :  *^  There 
had  held  office  under  the  empire.  The  Central  are  certain  men  to  whom  I  deny  the  right  and 
Government,  however,  annulled  that  stipula-  privilege  to  arraign  the  revolution  of  oeptem- 
tion,  and,  on  Gambetta^s  refusal  to  oomply,  dis-  ber  4th  —I  mean  the  wretches  who  have  been 
patched  one  of  its  inembers,  Jules  Simon,  to  the  ruin  of  France."  On  being  called  to  order,* 
Bordeaux,  with  orders  to  execute  the  decree  as  he  added,  ^^  My  expression  undoubtedly  im- 
at  first  drawn  up.  On  this,  M.  Gkunbetta  re-  plies  more  than  an  outrage — ^it  implies  a  brand 
signed  all  his  f  auctions,  and  withdrew  from  a  of  dishonor,  and  I  maintain  it." 
government  with  which  he  was  now  in  open  In  the  course  of  the  winter  of  1874>'75,  for 
disagreement.  The  elections  of  February  8,  the  most  part  occupied  in  the  task  of  effecting 
1871,  afforded  abundant  proof  of  the  oontin-  a  union  between  the  several  subdivimons  of 
ued  prestige  of  his  name.  He  was  spontane-  the  Left  and  the  Right  Center,  with  a  view 
ously  proposed  as  candidate  in  a  number  of  de-  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitutional  laws, 
partmentA,  and  elected  in  nine,  among  these  M.  Giunbetta  delivered  one  of  his  most  effect- 
Deing  that  of  Bas-Rhin,  for  which  he  chose  to  ive  and  most  finished  speeches  (February  12, 
sit,  as  a  protest  against  all  measures  entailing  1876).  From  that  day  forward  the  so-called 
the  dismemberment  of  France,  although  the  policy  of  '^opportunism"  has  been  the  dis- 
cession  of  that  province  to  the  German  Em-  tinctive  policy  of  the  entire  Left,  save  the 
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small  gronps  of  IntranngecmU^  then  headed  there  is  the  enemy  I  *  to-morrow  we  must  be 
by  Louis  Blanc  and  Alfred  Naquet.  Through-  able  to  say,  ^  Clericalism — ^behold  the  van- 
out  tiie  remainder  of  1875,  Gambetta  was  the  quisbed  I  ^  "  Tet  the  Premier  had  another 
most  formidable  adversary  of  the  Buffet  Cabi-  euemy  behind  the  Churchmen.  M.  8imon 
net,  though  without  any  departure  from  those  was  the  genuine  representative  of  Thiers  in 
principles  of  conciliation  embodied  in  his  own  the  Government,  and  MacMahon  regarded  his 
maxim,  *^  Moderation  is  the  true  course  in  presence  in  the  Council  as  a  check  upon  his 
politics."  In  the  ensuing  senatorial  elections,  own  movements,  and  the  Marshal-President 
hb  influence  preponderated,  as  usual ;  and  in  preferred  to  be  surrounded  by  men  willing  to 
those  for  the  Chamber  he  busied  himself,  be-  adopt  his  mode  of  tliinking.  More  than  all 
Hides  his  own  candidatures  (Paris,  Lille,  Mar-  this,  there  existed  a  strong  personal  animosity 
seilles,  Bordeaux,  and  Avignon),  in  suggesting  between  the  two  men,  which  was  not  likely 
or  ratifying  the  choice  of  other  candidates  in  to  be  diminished  by  the  recollection  of  the  dis- 
the  several  departments.  paraging  if  not  contemptuous  terms  in  which 

In  an  address  to  his  constituents  of  Belle-  Simon  had  spoken  of  MacMahon,  when  the  re- 

ville  he  found  occasion  to  explain  the  philoso-  election  of  the  latter  had  been  proposed.    On 

phy  of  his  political  creed:  ^'I  deny  the  abso-  May  16th  the  Premier  received  a  note  of  dis- 

lute  in  all  things,  so  you  may  well  imagine  that  missal  from  the  President,  who  assigned  as  the 

I  will  not  admit  it  in  politics.    I  am  of  a  school  reason  for  such  a  sudden  determination  the  at- 

that  believes  only  in  relation,  analysis,  and  ob-  titude  of  the  Cabinet  in  the  debate  on  the  press 

servation,  the  examination  of  facts,  the  com-  law  the  day  previous,  when,  by  the  immense 

parison  and  combination  of  ideas;  a  school  majority  of  898  to  56,  the  House  resolved  to 

that  takes  into  account  mediums,  races,  ten-  abrogate  the  law  passed  by  the  reactionary  As- 

dencies,  pr^udices,  and  antagonisms.    Politics  sembly  of  1875.    Gambetta  protested,  and  the 

are  not,  nor  can  they  be,  always  the  same."  resolution  was  adopted  that  ^*  the  Chamber, 

As  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Republican  considering  that  it  is  of  importance  in  the 

m^ority  in  the  new  Chamber  he  again  essayed,  present  crisis,  and  with  a  view  to  the  folfill- 

but  in  vain,  to  accomplish  the  unification  of  ment  of  the  mission  which  it  has  received  from 

the  Left;  and  combated  clericalism,  denonnc-  the  country,  to  remember  that  the  prepouder- 

ing  pulpit  interference  in  electoral  concerns.  ance  of  the  parliamentary  power,  exercising 

The  position  of  President  of  the  Budget  itself  through  the  ministerial  responsibility,  is 
Committee  (April  5,  1876)  offered  him  an  op-  the  first  condition  of  the  government  of  the 
portunity  for  the  introduction  of  needed  re-  country  by  the  country,  declares  that  confi- 
forms.  But  the  preparation  of  his  vast  finan-  dence  of  the  majority  can  not  be  obtained  ex- 
cial  schemes  for  the  future,  and  in  which  he  cept  for  a  Cabinet  free  in  its  action,  and  re- 
revealed  surprising  skill,  did  not  prevent  him  solved  to  govern  according  to  those  republican 
from  following  up  t\i^ politique  oppartuniMte^  on  principles  which  alone  can  guarantee  order  and 
which  he  had  staked  nis  name  and  parliament-  prosperity  at  home  and  peace  abroad.*' 
ary  success.    Thus  he  supported  M.  Margue*s  M.  Gambetta  thenceforward  concentrated  all 

Sroposition  of  amnesty  by  categories  against  his  forces  on  the  one  grand  object  of  forcing 
[.  Kaspail,  the  advocate  of  universal  anmesty ;  the  Marshal- President  to  resign,  and  triumphed 
adopted  the  bill  for  reducing  the  period  of  serv-  in  the  end,  though  he  himself  did  not  pass  un- 
ice  in  the  army  to  two  years;  protested  en-  scathed  through  the  struggle.  The  time  had 
ergetically  against  the  attacks  leveled  at  him  come  to  precipitate  the  overthrow  of  an  admin- 
from  the  rostrum  and  through  the  press  by  a  istration  now  grown  obnoxious  to  all  parties,, 
certain  group  of  Intrarmgeants  ;  and  reiterated  save  the  two  which  were  themselves  most  ob- 
his  decisions  in  favor  of  amnesty  by  categories,  noxious  to  the  minority  of  the  French  people 
stigmatizing  *^  those  disreputable  men  who  had  and  to  republicanism.  Division  bad  been  ex- 
sought  to  turn  the  Commune's  despair  to  their  tinguished  in  the  republican  ranks,  and  Gam- 
own  advantage."  On  January  28,  1877,  he  betta  held  the  command  more  firmly  than  ever, 
was  re-elected  President  of  the  Budget  Com-  To  add  to  the  unpopularity  of  the  Government, 
mittee.  Jules  Simon  and  his  ministers  had  been  suc- 
M.  Jules  Simon,  appointed  Premier  and  oeeded  by  the  Broglie-De  Fourton  Cabinet, 
Minister  of  the  Interior  in  December,  1876,  called  by  Gambetta  a  ^^  government  of  priests." 
was  early  assailed  by  the  Bonapartists  and  the  In  the  ensuing  electoral  campaign,  the  ubi(|ni- 
prelates ;  but  Gambetta's  preponderant  influ-  tons  orator  kept  the  public  mind  vividly  im- 
ence  was  such  that  he  obtained  the  passage  by  pressed  with  the  real  interests  at  stake,  re- 
the  Chamber  of  a  resolution  requesting  the  iterating  at  every  stage  of  the  crisis  his  protest 
Government  **  to  use  all  the  legal  means  at  its  against  personal  r^me,  ^^When  France  makes 
disposal  to  repress  the  anti-patriotic  agitation."  her  sovereign  voice  heard,"  he  cried,  in  his 
Some  time  afterward,  in  a  famous  speech  before  speech  of  August  15th,  at  Lille,  and  pointedly 
his  Belleville  constituents,  he  exclaimed,  at  the  alluding  to  the  Marshal-President,  *'  he  must 
close  of  a  vehement  tirade  against  the  Church  quit  or  submit  {il  fa/udra  $e  soumettre  ou  te 
party,  and  referring  to  the  concluding  words  aSmettrey^  For  his  temerity  he  was  sentenced 
of  his  address  to  the  House  in  behalf  of  Jules  to  three  months'  imprisonment,  and  fined  two 
bimon:  ** Yesterday  we  said,  ^Clericalism —  thousand  francs;   bat  the  event  proved  the 
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words  to  have  been  prophetic,  and  showed  how  place  at  the  head  of  the  Treasurj,  if  he  desired 
well  the  speaker  knew  the  power  behind  him.  to  do  so.  The  President-elect  took  leave  of 
Another  prosecution  incarred  by  similar  his  friends  and  neighbors  on  the  last  day  of 
language,  in  a  later  speech  to  the  electors  of  February,  and  arrived  at  the  capital  on  the 
the  twentieth  arrondissement  of  Paris,  seemed  1st  of  March.  The  inauguration  on  the  4th 
but  to  goad  him  to  the  attack,  which  he  only  was  attended  with  unusual  civic,  military, 
relinquished  as  victor.  A  brief  but  fierce  con-  and  social  display,  and  there  was  a  general 
flict  between  the  President  and  the  Chamber ;  feeling  of  hopefulness  and  confidence  in  the 
the  downfall  of  the  Broglie-De  Fourtou  and  new  Administration.  The  Senate  met  in  spe- 
the  accession  of  the  Dufaure  or  Parliamentary  .  cial  session,  and  on  the  6th  the  Cabinet  appoint- 
Ministry  (December);  Gambetta's  visit  to  Italy  nients  were  submitted  and  promptly  confirmed, 
and  his  conferences  with  Italian  statesmen,  Mr.  Blaine  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  list,  as 
keenly  piquing  public  curiosity ;  his  angry  was  expected ;  Secretary  Sherman  had  pre- 
encounter  with  De  Fourtou,  and  the  resulting  ferred  a  re-election  to  the  Senate ;  and  the  in- 
dnel  (November  18, 1878),  and  Gambetta^s  re-  flnence  of  Mr.  Oonkling  was  not  noticeable  in 
fusal  of  a  proffered  portfolio — such  were  about  the  make-up  of  the  Cabinet.  The  Senate  was 
the  only  remaining  events  of  importance  re-  in  session  until  the  20th  of  May,  but  the  time 
lating  to  our  subiect,  until  the  resignation  of  was  mostly  taken  up  with  a  controversy  over 
President  MacMahon  (January  5,  1879).  On  its  organization,  and  it  was  not  until  May  4th 
January  30th,  Gambetta  accepted  the  presiden-  that  executive  sittings  were  held  to  act  on 
cy  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  under  the  Gr6vy  other  nominations.  On  the  22d  of  March 
administration,  having  been  elected  by  an  al-  several  names  were  sent  in  for  offices  in  the 
most  unanimous  vote  to  that  position,  which  he  State  of  New  York,  including  those  of  district 
quitted  for  that  of  Premier  on  November  14,  attorneys  and  marshals,  and  the  CoUector  of  the 
1881.  The  history  of  his  public  life  since  Jan-  Port  of  Bnflfalo.  The  appointees  were  sup- 
uary,  1878,  including  his  triumphant  support  posed  to  be  entirely  acceptable  to  the  Senators 
of  the  plenary  amnesty  bill,  carried  (June  21,  from  that  State.  On  the  day  following  Judge 
1880)  by  833  against  140  votes,  as  the  result  William  H.  Robertson  was  named  as  Collector 
of  the  first  oration  he  had  delivered  from  the  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  the  incumbent  of 
tribune  of  the  Palais- Bourbon  since  the  som-  the  office,  E.  A.  Merritt,  being  appointed  oon- 
ber  days  of  the  revolution  of  September  4,  snl-general  at  London.  These  appointments 
1370 ;  the  defeat  of  his  cherished  electoral  were  known  to  be  displeasing  to  Senator  Conk- 
reform  bill  for  the  $erutin  de  lUUy  etc.,  is  in  ling,  and  provoked  considerable  discussion, 
fonn  and  in  fact  the  history  of  the  Corps  L6gis-  When  the  Senate  finally  went  into  executive 
latif  itself,  and  reference  therefor  may  be  made  session,  Mr.  Oonkling  declared  his  opposition 
to  the  article  Fbanob,  in  our  volumes  for  1878,  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Robertson,  claiming 
*79,  '80,  and  the  present  one.  that  he  bad  a  right  to  be  consulted  in  the  mat^ 
GARFIELD,  James  Abbabc,  twentieth  Pres-  ter,  and  that  the  selection  of  a  conspicuous 
ident  of  the  United  States,  bom  at  Orange,  political  enemy  of  his  for  so  important  an 
Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio,  November  19,  1831 ;  office  in  his  own  State  was  an  insult,  and  in 
died  at  Long  Branch,  New  Jersey,  September  violation  of  pledges  given  him  by  the  Presi- 
19,  1881.  (For  particulars  of  his  life  down  to  dent  Finding  that  the  New  York  Senators 
his  election  to  the  office  of  President,  see  "An-  were  determined,  if  possible,  to  defeat  the 
nual  Oyclopodia "  for  1880.)  In  the  interval  confirmation  of  Robertson  and  Merritt,  the 
between  his  election  and  his  inauguration  on  President  withdrew  all  the  other  appointments 
the  4th  of  March,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  for  that  State  in  order  that  their  cases  might 
visit  to  Washington  on  private  business  in  No-  be  acted  on  alone.  Seeing  that  they  could 
vember,  he  continued  to  reside  at  Mentor,  not  prevent  the  confirmation.  Senators  Conk- 
Ohio,  where  he  was  visited  by  many  public  ling  and  Piatt  both  resigned  on  the  16th  of 
men,  some  of  whom  came  on  his  special  invi-  May,  and  returned  to  New  York  to  seek  a  vin- 
tation.  The  composition  of  his  Cabinet,  and  dication  of  their  course  by  an  immediate  re- 
his  general  purposes  in  regard  to  public  ap-  election.  Robertson  and  Merritt  were  then 
pointmenta,  were  the  subject  of  constant  specu-  confirmed,  and  the  other  New  York  appoint- 
iation,  and  in  consulting  the  political  leaders  ments  renewed,  a  change  being  made  in  that 
of  his  party  he  manifested  a  desire  to  unite  for  CoUector  of  Buffalo.  Out  of  this  con- 
them  all  in  support  of  his  Administration.  It  troversy  grew  considerable  factional  excite- 
was  early  understood  that  Senator  Blaine,  of  ment  between  what  were  known  as  the  "  Std- 
Mune,  who  had  been  one  of  the  chief  com-  wart  **  and  the  "  Administration ''  wings  of 
petitors  for  the  nomination  at  Chicago,  was  to  the  Republican  party. 

be  Secretary  of  State.  Among  those  summoned  On  the  morning  of  July  2d,  the  President 
to  Mentor  for  consultation  was  Senator  Conk-  set  out  from  the  Executive  Mansion  with  See- 
ling, who  had  led  the  delegates  in  the  conven-  retary  Blaine  for  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac 
tion  pledged  to  the  nomination  of  General  Railroad  station,  where  he  was  to  Join  several 
Grant;  and  it  was  given  out  that  Secretary  members  of  the  Cabinet  for  a  trip  to  New 
Sherman,  who  had  been  the  other  leading  can-  York  and  New  England,  including  visits  to 
didate  for  the  nomination,  could  retain  his  Williams  College  and  the  White  Mountains. 
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The  two  entered  the  station  aim  in  ann,  and  most  universal  oathreak  of  sorrow  and  indigna- 
while  thej  were  passing  tbroagh  the  ladies'  tion  at  the  crime)  and  sympathy  for  the  sufferer 
waiting-room  two  pistol-shots  were  heard  in  and  his  family,  and  this  foond  expression  in 
qcuck  succession,  one  of  which  took  effect  in  the  action  of  numerous  puhlic  bodies  and  polit- 
the  President's  back.  He  sank  to  the  floor,  ical  assemblies,  of  both  parties  and  in  all  sec- 
bleeding  profusely,  and  for  a  moment  was  un-  tions  of  the  country.  It  extended  to  foreign 
conscious,  and  then  was  affected  with  vomit*  lands,  and  brought  forth  many  ofiScial  and  un- 
ing.  To  get  him  out  of  the  confusion  he  was  official  expressions  of  sympathy.  After  the 
carried  to  the  offices  of  the  company,  on  the  first  shock  had  passed,  the  announcement 'tljat 
second  floor.  Several  physicians  were  sum-,  the  wound  was  not  necessarily  fatal,  and  that 
moned,  and,  after  a  superficial  examination  of  there  was  a  chance  of  recovery,  gave  rise  to  a 
the  wound,  the  President  was  taken  back  to  hopeful  feeling,  which  increased  with  daily  re- 
the  Executive  Mansion.  His  wife  was  sum-  ports  of  favorable  progress.  As  early  as  the 
moned  from  Long  Branch,  whence  she  was  to  10th  of  July  Governor  Foster,  of  Ohio,  sug- 
have  joined  him  on  his  Eastern  trip.  Among  gested  to  the  Governors  of  all  the  States  the 
the  physicians  first  summoned  was  D.  W.  appointment  of  a  general  day  of  thanksgiving 
Bliss,  an  old  friend  of  Garfield,  for  whom  for  the  President's  escape  from  death,  and  the 
Secretary  Lincoln  had  sent  his  carriage,  and,  prospect  of  his  speedy  recovery.  In  several 
at  the  request  of  the  President,  he  took  charge  States  this  suggestion  was  acted  on.  The  fa- 
of  the  case.  With  the  acquiescence  of  Mrs.  vorable  reports  continued  for  some  days,  and 
Garfield,  he  selected  Drs.  J.  E.  Barnes,  Snr-  the  President's  recovery  was  confidenUy  pre- 
geon-General  of  the  Army,  J.  J.  Woodward,  dieted  by  the  surgeons  in  attendance.  They 
also  of  the  array,  and  Robert  Beybum,  as  his  concluded  that  no  important  organ  had  been 
assistants.  The  result  of  their  first  careful  ii\jured,  and  that  the  bullet  was  likely  to  be- 
examination  was  the  opinion  that  the  bullet  come  encysted  and  harmless,  or  might  possibly 
had  penetrated  or  grazed  the  liver,  and  had  declare  its  presence  in  a  way  that  would  admit 
lodged  in  the  front  wall  of  the  abdomen*  They  of  its  successful  removal.  The  first  check  in 
believed  that  the  iigary  was  not  necessarily  the  favorable  symptoms  was  on  the  18th  of 
fatal,  but  concluded  that  it  was  not  advis-  July,  and  was  followed  by  an  apparent  resump- 
able  to  attempt  the  removal  of  the  bullet,  tion  of  progress.  The  first  serious  relapse  oc^ 
On  the  evening  of  July  8d  it  was  decided  to  curred  on  the  28d  of  July,  being  attended  with 
call  in  Drs.  D.  Hayes  Agnew,  of  Philadelphia,  chills  and  more  or  less  of  fever.  The  ballet 
and  Frank  H.  Hamilton,  of  New  York,  for  had  entered  between  the  eleventh  and  twelf  tli 
consultation  and  advice.  They  approved  of  ribs  about  four  inches  to  the  right  of  the  spinal 
what  had  been  done,  acquiesced  in  the  opinion  column,  the  assassin  standing  about  six  feet 
of  the  other  physicians  as  to  the  course  of  the  behind  and  a  little  to  the  right  of  his  victim, 
bullet,  the  inadvisability  of  attempting  to  ex-  and  the  bones  had  been  somewhat  splintered. 
trar,t  it,  and  the  chance  of  recovery.  The  diagnosis  assumed  that  there  had  been  a 

The  person  who  had  fired  the  pistol  at  the  deflection  which  sent  the  bullet  downward  and 

railroad -station  had  been  promptly  seized  and  to  the  right.    The  probing  and  treatment  of 

taken  into  custody.    He  proved  to  be  Charles  the  wound  had  followed  this  supposed  course, 

J 4  Guiteau,  who  had  been  a  persistent  but  un-  where  there  was  by  this  time  a  channel  several 

successful  applicant  for  an  appointment^  first  inches  in  depth.    The  un&vorable  symptoms 

as  minister  to  Austria,  and  tnen  as  consul-  were  caused  by  obstruction  in  the  fiow  of  pus, 

general  to  Paris.     He  describes  himseJf  as  a  and  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  an  incinon  was 

lawyer,  a  poHtician,  and  a  theologian,  and  is  made  by  Dr.  Agnew  to  give  a  freer  passage 

reported  to  have  said,  on  being  taken  into  cus-  from  the  supposed  track  of  the  wound.    This 

tody:  ^*  All  right,  I  did  it,  and  will  go  to  jail  was  followed  by  relief  and  a  resumption  of 

for  it.    I  am  a  Stalwart,  and  Arthur  will  be  hopeful  reports.     On  the  28th  there  was  a 

President"    A  letter  was  found  on  his  person  slight  recurrence  of  fever,  and  day  by  day 

in  which  the  death  of  the  President  was  spoken  thereafter  there  was  more  or  less  of  febrile  rise 

of  as  a  *^  sad  necessity "  that  would  **  unite  in  the  temperature  and  pulse,,  attended  with 

the  RepuUican  party  and  save  the  republic."  abnormal  respiration. 

Goiteau  was  lodged  in  the  District  of  Oolum-  The  heat  of  the  season  aggravated  the  diffi- 

bia  jail,  to  await  the  result  of  the  President's  oulty  of  dealing  with  the  case,  and  artificial 

wound.  means  of  cooling  the  atmosphere  of  the  Exeou* 

The  news  of  the  attempted  assassination  tive  Mansion  were  resorted  to.    Larse  quan- 

created  intense   excitement   throughout   the  titles  of  ice  were  placed  in  the  cellar,  over 

country,  and  it  was  considered  in  some  quar-  which  air  was  passed  and  then  admitted  to  the 

ters  as  an  indirect  result  of  the  political  system  sick-room  by  means  of  an  wparatus  specnally 

that  encouraged  unregulated  office-seeking  and  devised  for  the  purpose.    The  case  was  also 

occasioned  many  disappointments,  and  to  the  believed  to  be  more  or  less  complicated  l>y 

quarrel  between  the  so-called  **  Stalwarts  '^  and  malarial  influences  prevailing  in  and  about  the 

Administration  Republicans,  which  had  origi-  White  House.    Besides  the  physicians  already 

nated  in  the  controversy  over  appointments  mentioned,  there  were  in  constant  attendance 

in  the  State  of  New  York.    There  was  an  al-  on  the  President  his  intimate  friends  Colonel 
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A.  F.  RookvreU  and  General  Swaim,  and  Mrs.  There  waa  an  apparent  recoyerj  from  the  re* 
Dr.  Edaon,  the  family  physioian  of  Mrs.  Gar-  lapse  of  the  16th,  and  hope  waa  still  cherished, 
field ;  Dr.  Boynton,  the  President's  ooosin  and  On  the  18th  inflammation  of  the  right  parotid 
former  physician,  was  also  a  careful  and  solid-  gland  was  annoanced,  which  increased  until  an 
tons  watcher.  Experiments  were  made  for  incision  was  made  in  it  on  the  24th.  The  con- 
locating  the  bnUet  by  means  of  the  indnction  dition  of  the  patient  waa  flactoating  daring 
balance  nnder  the  direction  of  Professor  Gra-  these  days,  ana  he  began  to  express  a  strong 
ham  Bell  and  an  assistant,  the  result  of  which  desire  to  be  removed  from  Washington.  On 
was  announced,  as  follows,  in  one  of  the  medi-  the  25th  his  condition  became  critical,  and  on 
cal  bulletins  of  August  1st :  the  day  following  fears  of  a  fatd  ending  of  all 
Under  the  BuperviBion  of  the  attending  suigeons,  hope  were  entertained  throughout  the  country. 


not  entirely  ooncluaive,  and  aaoertaining  definitely  nouncements.     On  the  1st  of  September  the 

and  certainly,  if  possible,  the  location  of  the  balL  question  of  removal  was  taken  up  again,  and 

ProfeasoM  Bell  Mid  Taintor  have  been  almost  con-  the  gastric  disturbance  returning  on  the  4th,  it 

S;rli^Z«^W^o.7»ril«  'S.^?r;r„:^^  .-•»  bedded  to  take  &«  panent  to  Ix,ng  Branch, 

fioations  and  improvementa  which  «eatly  add  to  its  id  accordance  with  his  own  earnest  desire, 
efllcienoy.    They  tried  thU  improvea  apparatos  upon         The  journey  to  Long  Branch  was  made  on 

the  President's  oody  for  the  flrat  time  last  week,  and  the  6th  of  September.     The  cottage  of  Mr.  0. 

jathough  it  indicated  faintly  the  location  of  the  ball,  j.  Franoklyn,  in  Elberon  Park,  had  been  pre- 

It  was  afterward  found  to  be  slightly  out  of  adjust-  ^„,^j  p^. /u/;  «.,»y.««*;^«  «#  *ul^ -o^^^ia^^*^  ^^a 

ment,  and  the  experiment  was  not  ^Bgarded  a? per-  pared  for  the  reception  of  the  President,  and. 

faotly  conclusive.    The  results  of  this  morning's  tests,  ^i^h  two  others  near  by,  was  to  be  occupied 

however,  are  entirely  satisfactory  both  to  Professord  by  his  family  and  attendants.    A  special  train 

BeU  and  Taintor  and  to  the  attending  surjfeons,  and  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  fitted  up  for 

S^  ?^  Srr&Sl^ti'^nir'SS^^  *»»»  '"«»f«  f«>«"  Washington  to  Long  Branchy 
and  that  it  lies,  as  heretofore  stated,  in  the  front  wall  ^^  arrangements  were  made  for  running  it 
of  the  abdomen,  immediately  over  the  groin,  about  without  delay  and  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  over 
five  inches  below  and  to  the  right  of  the  navel.  the  228  miles  of  distance,  which  included  parts 
Favorable  reports  continued  during  the  first  of  six  different  lines  of  railroad.  The  patient 
days  of  August,  and  plana  were  discussed  for  was  removed  from  the  Executive  Mansion  to 
removing  the  patient  to  the  Soldiers^  Home,  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  Railroad  station 
On  the  6th  unfavorable  symptoms  were  re-  without  serious  disturbance,  at  an  early  hour 
ported  as  the  effect  of  the  heat,  and  on  the  in  the  morning,  and  was  made  as  comfortable 
following  day  they  were  declared  to  be  more  as  possible  in  a  car  specially  fitted  for  the  pur- 
serious,  and  attributed  to  farther  obstruction  pose.  The  departure  from  Washington  took 
of  pus  in  the  wound.  A  new  incision  was  place  at  6-30  a.  m.  The  route  was  over  the 
made,  this  time  below  the  rib,  giving  another  Baltimore  and  Potomac  Railroad  to  Baltimore; 
aad  freer  outlet  from  the  assumed  track  of  the  thence,  passing  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  it- 
wound.  Relief  and  renewed  progress  were  an-  entered  upon  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington 
nounced  as  the  result,  but  there  seemed  to  be  and  Baltimore  Railroad ;  passing  over  the  Junc- 
00  satisfactory  evidence  of  healing.  On  the  tion  Railroad  from  Gray^s  Ferry  to  West  Phila- 
10th  the  President^  for  the  first  time  since  the  delphia,  and  thence  to  Mantua,  it  proceeded  by 
shooting,  signed  an  official  document,  pre-  the  New  York  division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
seated  for  the  purpose  by  the  Secretary  of  road  to  Princeton  Junction,  thence  to  Mon- 
State,  being  one  of  the  papers  in  an  extradi-  mouth  Junction,  entering  upon  the  Amboy 
ikon,  case  pending  with  Oanada.  About  this  division,  and  reaching  the  Long  Branch  divia- 
time  there  was  cousiderable  discussion  as  to  ion  of  the  Oentral  I^ilroad  of  New  Jersey  at 
the  correctness  of  the  medical  treatment,  and  Sea  Girt.  The  rate  of  speed  was  at  times  aa 
also  as  to  the  propriety  of  leaving  the  execn-  high  as  sixty  miles  an  hour ;  few  stops  were 
tire  department  of  the  Government  without  made,  and  Long  Branch  waa  reached  at  one 
an  active  head,  some  maintaining  that  the  ex-  o^dock — 8,500  feet  of  railroad-track  having 
igency  existed  under  which  the  Constitution  been  laid  specially  to  convey  the  train  from  the 
provided  for  the  devolving  of  the  powers  and  regular  station  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
dutiea  of  the  presidential  office  on  the  Vice-  Francklyn  cottage,  at  Elberon.  The  foDowing 
Preaident  on  account  of  *^  inability.'*  After  is  the  medical  bulletin  issoed  the  same  even- 
the  10th  of  August  the  reports  from  the  suf-  ing: 
ferer  were  less  hopeful,  and  unfavorable  symp-       „  . .  o.       »v    t^  u  n  .-  •      j  .u 

15th  the  patient  was  admitted  to  be  in  a  pre-  Lon^  Branch.    He  was  more  resUess  than  mal  last 

canons  condition.     His  pulse  went  to  180,  and  night,  being  evidently  somewhat  excited  by  anticipa- 

he  was  affected  with  •*  rigors  "  and  vomiting.  **ons  of  the  journey.    This  morning,  at  6.80  o*dock, 

?eS2^^«d^"^Tt^^^  ?J!  ^^^lerwiiSi^n^^ 

Iwome,  and  much  of  the  time  nutnment  and  j,,  u.    Owing  to  the  admirable  arrangements  made 

ttimnlants    were    administered    by  ii^ection.  by  the  Pennsylvania  T^siwy*«/*  Company,  ax>d  to  the 
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ingeniously  arranged  bed,  designed  by  Mr.  T.  N.  Ely,  The  following  personal  message  was  sent  to  Mrs. 

S\  SJ^,^'^''k?v?A^.P*'?*  w'l'^".-^^^  Garfield  by  Queen  Victoria : 

to  a  miDunum.     l^eveitbeieBft,  as  was  anticipated,  '  ^                                Balmoral  Covar 

some  signs  of  the  disturbance  produced  hv  the  jour-  ^^^  Garfield,  Loko  Branch  :  Woixis  can  not  cx- 

ney  have  been  exhibited  Bin^his  amvaf,  bv  nse  of  ^^^  ^^  ^eep  syiipathv  I  feel  with  you  at  this  tcrri- 

temperature  and  .increased  frequency  of  pulse.    At  foe  moment/  flay^od  support  and  comfort  you  as 

present  his  pulse  is  124 ;  temperature,  101  -SO^ ;  respi-  ^e  alone  can  I                                  THE  QUe£(. 
ration,  18.                    jy^  HAYES  AGNEW 

FRANK  H.  HAMIL'f  ON  ^^  autopsy  of  the  body  was  made  on  the 

D.  W.  BLISS,                '  afternoon  of  September  20th,  Dr.  D.  8.  Lamb, 

t"  ?'  w^^^     '  ^^  ^^®  Medical  Museum  at  Washington,  hand- 

pnRFWT  p^vmrPii  ^"»»  tb®  ^>iif©»  a°d  all  ^^®  physicians  who  bad 

BOBEBT  BEYBURN.  ^^^^  ^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^  jy^  Andrew 

The  President  showed  signs  of  gratification  H.  Smith,  of  Elberon,  being  present.    The  re- 

at  the  change,  but  there  was  no  immediate  SQ^^  showed  that  the  diagnosis  of  the  wound, 

eyidenoe  of  improvement.     On   the  8th  the  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^  concerned  the  course  of  the  bullet, 

symptoms  were  regarded  as  promising  again,  ^^  been  mistaken  from  the  start.    The  fol- 

and  at  the  patient^s  request  Drs.  Barnes,  Wood-  lowing  is  the  official  announcement  of  the  re< 

ward,  and  Key  bum  withdrew  from  the  case,  ^^^  of  the  autopsy : 

leaving  it  in  the  bands  of  Drs.  Bliss,  Agnew,  By  previous  arrangement  ^jpod-martem  ezamina- 

and  Hamilton.    The  same  week  a  day  of  prayer  ^^^  o*  *he  body  of  I^iesident  Garfield  was  made  this 

for  the  reroverv  of  the  Preirident  waa  nhaArvAd  afternoon,  in  the  presence  and  with  the  assistance  of 

!«  olJ/  ?  I#Tk     fl?/  ^       ♦           ^r  !>«•  Hamilton,  iinew,  Bliss,  Barnes,  Woodward, 

m  several  of  the  States.    For  two  or  three  Beybum,  Andiwll.  Smith,  of  Elberon,  and  acting 

days  the  reports  were  hopeful,  but  bronchial  Assistant  Surgeon  D.  8.  Lamb,  of  the  Army  Medial 

trouble  was  developing,   and  threatening  the  Museum,  Wauiington.    The  operation  was  performed 

lungs.    From  the  11th  to  the  15th  the  reports  ^l  ^^:P^^\.  It  was  found  that  the  ball,  after  fract- 

were  fluctuating  and  rather  diBpiriting/'The  ate^^A^Mi'SJ^TS^S^^ 

patient  was  placed  for  a  few  hours  each  day  the  body  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebia,  drivmg  a  num- 

in  a  reclining  chair  where  he  could  gaze  from  her  of  small  fra^entBot  bone  into  the  adjacent  soft 

the  window  of  the  cottage  upon  the  sea.    On  V^^  "^^  lodmng  below  the  pancreas,  about  two 

the  16th  there  was  a  serious  relapse,  with  Sf ''?J?i!'T'w^Ji^ 

w«..i..^^  «.,*.»«v4.^w,.^  ^#  iwi^^j  -^^:-.^«:        •     1   J  tne  peritoneum,  wnere  itnacL  t)eoome  completely  en- 

marked  symptoms  of  blood-poisoning,  mdud-  cystS.    The  immediate  cause  of  death  was  seooiiaiT 

ing  severe  onills,  fever,  and  inability  to  retain  iiemorrhage  from  one  of  the  mesenteric  arteries  aa- 

anything  in  the  stomach.     The  last  day  is  thus  joining  the  track  of  the  ball,  the  blood  rupturing  the 

briefly  described  by  Dr.  Bliss :  peritoneum^  and  nearlv  a  pmt  escaping  into  the  ab- 
dominal cavity.    This  hsBmorrhage  is  believed  to  have 

At  8  A.  If.,  September  19th,  the  pulse  was  106  and  been  the  cause  of  the  severe  pain  in  the  lower  part  of 

feeble ;  temperature,  108*8*,  and  all  the  conditions  un-  the  chest  complained  of  just  before  death.    An  ab- 

favorable.    In  half  an  hour  afterward  there  was  stall  scess  cavity,  six  inches  by  four  in  dimensions,  was 

another  chill,  followed  b^  febrile  rise  and  sweating,  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  gall-bladder,  between  the 

and  also  with  pain  as  before.    During  the  periods  of  liver  and  the  transverse  colon,  which  were  strongly 

chill  and  fever  he  was  more  or  less  unconscious.    He  adherent.    It  did  not  involve  the  substance  of  Uio 

passed  all  day  in  comparative  comfort,  and  at  8.80  in  liver,  and  no  communication  was  found  between  it 

the  evening  his  pulse  was  108,  respiration  20,  and  tern-  and  the  wound.    A  lonf,  suppurating  channel  ez- 

perature  evidently  a  littl6  lower  than  normal.   At  10.10  tended  from  the  external  wound  between  the  loin- 

P.M.  I  was  summoned  hastily  to  the  bedside,  and  muscles  and  the  riffht  kidney  almost  to  the  right 

found  the  President  in  an  unconscious  and  dying  con-  eroin.    This  channel,  now  known  to  be  due  to  the 

dition,  pulseless  at  the  wrist,  with  extreme  pallor,  tlie  ourrowing  of  pus  fix>m  the  wound,  was  suppoaed  dur- 

eyes  opened  and  turned  upward,  and  respiration  8  ing  life  to  have  been  the  track  of  the  baO.    On  an 

per  minute,  and  ffasping.    Fladng  my  finger  upon  examination  of  the  organs  of  the  chest  evidences  of 

the  carotid,  I  could  not  recogniie  pulsation;  applying  severe  bronchitis  were  found  on  both  sides,  with 

mv  ear  over  the  heart,  I  detected  an  indistinct  nutter,  broncho-pneumonia  of  the  lower  portions  of  the  right 

which  continued  until  10.85,  when  he  expired.    The  lung,  ana,  though  tp  a  much  lees  extent,  of  the  left, 

brave  and  heroic  sufferer,  tne  nation*s  patient,  for  The  lungs  contained  no  abscesses  and  tne  heart  no 

whom  all  had  labored  so  cheerfully  and  unceasingly,  clots.    The  liver  was  enlarged  and  fatty,  but  tree 

had  passed  away.  from  abscesses.    Nor  were  any  found  on  any  other 

,  ,  organ,  except  the  left  kidney,  which  contained  near 

Besides  the  physicians  there  were  present  at  its  sumce  a  small  abscess  al>out  one  third  of  an  inch 

the  moment  of  death  Mrs.  Garfield  and  her  "i  diameter.    In  reviewing  the  histoiy  of  the  case  in 

daughter,  Colonel  Rockwell,  Mr.  O.  0.  Rock-  JT^I^SfLr^^^tS^'S'^^'Jf  "i^** j:::^Sl*hr* 


private  secretaries,  and  four  attendants  of  the  isted.                         D.  W.  BLISS^ 

sick-chamber.    Death  was  preceded  by  a  se-  J-  ^.  S,j^S^\^j^ 

Tare  pain  at  the  he^t,  and  fee  President's  last  BOBERT  ^YBU^^ 

words  were,      O  Swaim  1 "    The  announce-  FRANK  H.  HAMILTON, 

ment  of  his  demise  evoked  expressions  of  uni-  B.  HATES  AQNEW. 

versal  grief,  not  only  throughout  this  country  ANDREW  H.  SMITH, 

but  from  the  principal  cities  of  the  Old  World.  ^-  ®'  LAMB. 

Messages  of  condolence  came  from  repre^enta-  Dr.  Bliss  concluded  a  review  of  the  case, 

tives  of  authority  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  published  in  the  *^  Medical  Record,"  in  Oclo- 

and  from  many  private  and  unofficial  sources,  her,  as  follows : 
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The  most  important  points  revealed  by  the  autopsy,  anterior  and  to  the  left  of  the  kidney,  and  fln<Ung  its 

and  which  are  to  be  oonaidered  by  the  profession,  are :  lodgment  below  the  left  extremity  of  the  pancreas, 

1.  Would  the  condition  of  the  President,  immedi-  wounding  in  its  track  the  splenic  artery.  I  would  ask 

atelT  after  his  injury,  hare  justified  a  more  thorough  if  any  known  instrument  or  means  of  exploration  has 

exploration  of  the  wound^  or  would  such  a  priKwduro  ever  been  presented  to  the  profession  capable  of  trac- 

have  been  safe  at  any  tmie  before  primaxy  reaction  ing  before  the  death  of  saia  patient  the  course  of  this 

was  established  ?  bmlet  I  Also  whether  the  conditions  could  have  been 

8.  Was  his  transfer  to  the  Execntive  Mansion  time-  improved  or  mitigated,  or  his  life  preserved  longer  by 

ly  and  properly  made?  any  other  line  of  treatment;  whether,  in  view  of  the 

S.  Were  the  best  and  most  judiolons  means  inati-  facts,  modem  conservative  surgery  could  offer  any- 

tuted  td  secure  prompt  reaction  I  thing  more  for  the  comfort  or  recovery  of  the  illus- 

4.  After  reaction  was  comparatively  complete  on  trious  patient  t 

the  8d  of  July,  and  when  there  had  occurred  sponta-  It  is  proper  to  state,  in  conclusion,  that  the  most 

neous  evacuations  of  normid  nrine  and  alvine  evacua-  approved  antiseptic  dressings  were  used  during  the 

tions,  and  an  absence  ofany  evidence  of  internal  hsm-  entire  progress  of  the  case. 

OTThage  or  peritonitis,  woiQd  further  exploration  have  j;^              considerable  lay  and  professional 

been  necessary,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  ,.  *"'*.'"  .iw  wiwt«^i»w*^j  ^y  ouu  piu^cooiuu<u 

the  probable  reopening  of  the  lacerated  vessels  would  discussion  of  tne  meaioal  treatment,  the  gen- 

indace  hiemorrhago  t  eral  oonclasion  being  that,  aside  from  the  mis- 

5.  Were  the  surgeons  then  in  attendance  ja<^tifled  taken  diagnosis,  the  wound  was  neoessarily 
^*1?^*?^^"'^iI'S'^®'"?^°"!L'''^  "°*^  the  arrival  mortal,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  anything  more 
^the  disunguished  counsel  on  the  mormng  of  July  ^^^j^jave  been  done  to  mitigate  the  suffer- 

«.  At  the  consultation,  July  4th,  and  after  it  was  ings  of  the  patient, 

proved  to  be  impossible  to  follow  the  track  of  the  ball  The  remains  lay  at  the  Francklyn  Cottage, 

any  oonsiderable  distance  bejrond  the  fractured  rib,  Elberon,  until  Wednesday,  September  21st,  and 

woidd  an  operauon  have  been  justifiable,  neoessitoti^  the  public  was  admitted  to  view  the  face  of 

an  mcision  through  the  soft  parts,  and  a  removal  of  a  T    i     j  X     ^j  i»«*"»wv^  w  ti^w   »mw  *»ov  vi. 

portion  of  the  rib,  so  as  to  develop  the  track  ?  "i®  ^^^  President.    After  brief  religious  cere- 

7.  In  the  light  of  modern  militarv  surgery,  which  monies  at  ten  o^olock,  on  the  21st,  the  body  was 
teaches  the  rowdiness  with  which  leaaen  rolls  become  borne  by  special  train  from  Long  Branch,  and, 
encysted,  would  anoperation  at  any  time  for  removal  passing  silent  and  reverent  crowds  at  every 
of  the  missile  have  been  mstifled  unless  there  was  some  if„4^^Jr    •^««k..wi   Ti7»«k{..»f^»    ^*   .Krv.,4.   a  on 
eiddence  of  the  missile  being  a  source  of  irritation !  station,   reached  Washington  at  about  4.30, 

8.  Considering  carefuUythe  condition  of  the  Presi-  where  it  was  received  by  an  imposing  funeral 
dent  daring  the  entire  period  of  his  illness,  and  the  escort  and  taken  to  the  Oapitol.  It  was  laid  in 
&cts  revealed  by  the  autopsy,  would  not  any  operation  gtate  under  the  great  dome,  previous  to  being 
for  the  purposes  before  mentioned  have  pUoed  the  ^^  ^  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  burial.  It  was 
President's  life  in  great  jeopardy,  and,  at  oest,  have  •"••^""  y  x^*« »«*«*«,  n^uiv^,  *v*  i/«»ia*.  ^^^  *^<» 
hastened  the  time  of  his  death  \iathout  affording  any  exposed  to  view  durmg  the  22d,  and  crowds  of 
signal  relief }  people  passed  through  the  rotunda  to  look 

9.  Was  the  treatment  of  the  case  OS  presented  prop-  upon  the  face  of  the  deceased.    Meantime, 

^mxitt  ^^  ** ''''  ^""^  ^^^"^"^  ^        *°  ^*  '**"'***  preparations  were  made  in  Cleveland  for  re- 

"lO.  Was  the  mistaken  diagnosis  a  natural  result  of  ^{^^^9  the  remdns,  and  there  the  principal 

the  conditions  present,  and,  to  have  developed  a  cor-  obsequies  were  to  take  place.     On  the  af  ter- 

re«3t  diai^ottis,  would  not  operative  procedures  have  noon  of  the  28d,  after  impressive  ceremonies 

^?®4i       1.  ,  ^        .t.         .               , ,     ,.  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  the  coflSn  was 

11   If  we  had  known  the  exact  course  uid  locality  ij^me  to  the  station  of  the  Baltimore  and  Po- 

of  the  ball,  and  the  organs  injured  m  its  passage,  ^          ^  .,       j        \  ^t    ~1    A^t«w*t«v*w  wm^  *  v 

should  the  treatment  have  been  modified  in  fuiy  par-  tomac  Railroad,  and  the  funeral  train  started  a 

ticular  ?  little  after  live  o'clock.    OfScial  representatives 

I  desire  to  say,  in  a  brief  review  of  the  leading  fiicts  of  the  various  departments  of  the  Government, 

OS  to  the  general  conduct  of  the  case,  that  it  has  been  of  most  of  the  States,  and  many  municipal  cor- 

LTiSal^tn'^SiS^^^^^  porationeaccompaSed  or  followed           re- 

gured  a  successful  termination.    It  is  but  justice  to  mains.     The  tram,  heavily  draped  with  mourn- 

myself  to  state  that  my  prognosis  was  based  on  a  le-  lug  emblems,  entered  Cleveland  at  1.20  o'clock 

sion  of  minor  importance.    Had  our  diagnosis  been  p.  m.,  on  the  24th,  and  the  body  was  placed  in 

SSt'a'?2XK;SiSSSoL^  Yl^U^^^SS^J^!  .  etateonacatafalqne  beneath  a  pavilion  erected 

cal  profes-sion,  whom  I  address,  will  bear  me  out  that  t?^  ,*^«  purpose  in  the  center  of  Monumental 

the  prognosis  was  correct,  if  the  diagnosis  had  been  Park.     All  day  on  Sunday,  the  25th,  a  great 

also  correct.    I  was  not  always  ableTduring  the  prog-  conoourse  of  people  passed  the  pavilion,  and 

rwof  the«ise,toaooountformanyofthemorepro-  on  the  following  day  an   impressive  funeral 

found  symptoms,  and  yet  could  not  succeed  m  learn-  x^^v  «i„«^  «„^  li^  jL^^i^^  «^v*a  jA.<.<%aSf<^  ;«i 

ing  of  ahy  more  ext^ve  or  complicated  lesions  tium  *^f  ^  place,  and  the  remams  were  deposited  in 

were  flnt  suspected.    I  desire  to  make  the  inouiry  a  tomb  in  Lake  View  Cemetery,  to  await  the 

whether  more  extensive  explorations  could  have  oeen  preparation   of  the  place   of   final    sepulture 

safely  made,  or  whether  the  condition  presented— a  which  had  been  set  apart  for  the  purpose  by 

5Sr:tt.rth?d.SlS^%FrSL^'±<^^^^  the  trustee,  of  the  oemeterr.    The  procession 

dition  of  the  lesion  and  symptoms  wiioh  follow—  included  a  mihtary  and  omo  pageant  of  un- 

would  have  directed  the  investigation  toward  the  actual  usual  proportions.     The  day  of  the   funeral, 

tnck  and  lodgment  of  the  bidi,  the  track  of  the  ball  September  26th,  was  observed  throughout  the 

pruenting  a  oourse  of  entrance  downward  and  for-  country  as  an  occasion  of  general  mourning,  in 

H^lSi  ti^^S'iZS.Trt.S'lSt^'  •^'5  ««Pr.«  »?  »  proclamation  of  President  Arthnr, 

right  angle,  passing  behind  the  kidney,  perforating  which  had  been  supplemented  in  many  of  the 

the  intervertebral  cartilage  and  first  lumbar  vertebra  States  by  the  recommendations  of  their  €rOT- 
vojL.  xju.— 21    A 
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emors.    There  was  a  general  enspension  of  permission  from  Washington  to  remain  with 

business,  a  draping  of  public  and  pnvate  build-  two  men  and  renew  the  quest  in  March.    At 

ings,  and  religions  sernces  in  many  churches,  the  close  of  the  year  no  news  had  been  received 

The  day  was  also  extensively  observed  in  En-  of  the  second  boat,  containing  Lieutenant  Chipp 

rope,  and  for  the  first  time  mourning  was  or-  with  the  rest  of  the  crew.  Danenhower  and  the 

dered  in  court  circles  in  behalf  of  an  official  of  other  nine  men  of  the  rescued  party  set  out  for 

a  republic.    A  committee  was  at  once  organ-  the  United  States.  Lieutenant  Danenhower  was 

ized  in  Cleveland  to  take  charge  of  the  project  incapacitated  for  commanding  the  party  or  tak- 

of  raising  an  appropriate  monument  over  the  ing  part  in  the  search  by  reason  of  temporary 

final  resting-place  of  the  dead  President,  a  blinaness. 

popular  subttoription  for  the  purpose  being  in-  The  Jeannette  expedition  was  equipped  at 
vited.  Already  a  subscription  had  been  started  the  expense  of  the  publisher  of  the  "New 
in  New  York  for  the  benefit  of  the  bereaved  York  Herald,**  J.  G.  Bennett,  and  departed  on 
family,  which  reached  the  sum  of  over  $860,000,  a  polar  search  in  1879,  sailing  from  San  Fran- 
the  income  to  be  paid  to  Mrs.  Garfield  during  cisco,  July  8th.  The  commander  was  Lieutenant 
her  life,  and  the  principal  to  be  divided  among  G.  W.  De  Long,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  an 
her  children  on  her  death.  experiencedArctic  explorer,  who  had  taken  part 
GEOGRAPHICAL  PROGRESS  AND  DIS-  in  the  expedition  on  the  Juniata  in  1878,  in 
CO  VERY.  On  the  20th  of  December  came  search  of  tne  survivors  of  the  stranded  Polaris, 
tidings  from  the  Jeannette  polar  expedition.  The  steam-yacht  Pandora,  just  returning  from 
which  had  not  been  heard  from  for  two  years  an  Arctic  voyage,  was  purchased  for  the  expe- 
and  a  quarter,  and  was  almost  given  up  as  lost,  dition,  and  strengthened  and  fitted  out  with 
The  Governor  of  Eastern  Siberia  telegraphed  every  appointment  for  a  long  voyage  in  the 
that  the  Jeannette  had  been  wrecked,  and  that  polar  regions.  She  was  provisioned  for  three 
two  boat-loads  of  the  crew  had  landed  near  the  years.  Captain  De  Long  selected  the  route  to 
mouth  of  the  Lena  River.  The  Jeannette  wns  the  east  of  Wrangel  Land.  He  expected  that  he 
crushed  in  the  ice  on  the  23d  of  June,  about  would  be  obliged  to  resort  to  sledges  in  asoend- 
five  hundred  geographical  miles  northeast  of  ing  to  the  pole,  and  chose  this  untried  route, 
the  Lena  delta,  in  latitude  77°  north,  longitude  because  the  ice  in  the  regions  north  of  Behring 
157^  east  The  ofiScers  and  crew  retreated  with  Strait  is  of  a  more  favorable  character  than 
sledges  and  boats.  They  embarked  in  three  about  Smith's  Sound,  or  Franz-Josef  Land, 
boats,  which  kept  together  till,  within  fifty  miles  where  the  highest  latitudes  had  been  made, 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Lena,  they  were  driven  There  was  supposed  to  be  much  land  north  of 
apart  by  a  heavy  gale,  and  prevented  from  find-  East  Siberia,  if  Wrangel  Land  itself  was  not  an 
ing  each  other  again  by  a  fog.  The  whale-boat,  Arctic  continent,  possibly  the  continuation  of 
containing  Lieutenant  Danenhower,  who  was  Greenland,  as  conjectured  by  Petermann.  The 
disabled,  Chief-Engineer  Melville,  who  took  the  last  anthentic  news  from  the  Jeannette  was  the 
command,  and  nine  men,  entered  the  east  mouth  letters  to  the  ^*  Herald,"  from  Oonalaska  and 
of  the  Lena  River  on  the  17th  of  September.  St.  Lawrence  Bay,  before  she  sailed  for  the 
They  were  stopped  by  ice  in  the  river,  but  found  unexplored  north,  the  latest  dated  August  27, 
a  native  village,  where  they  received  succor.  1879.  She  was  last  seen  on  the  2d  of  Septem- 
Melville  placed  himself  in  communication  witii  ber  of  that  year,  sailing  on  the  intended  course, 
the  Russian  commandant  at  Boloemga.  They  fifty  marine  mUes  south  of  Herald  Island, 
were  promptly  assisted  by  the  Russian  authori-  The  Jeannette  was  a  steam-yacht,  built  origi- 
ties,  and  afterward  conveyed  to  Yakutsk.  Nin-  nally  for  the  British  Gk>vemment,  and  intend- 
derman  and  Noras  arrived  at  Boloemga,  Oc-  ed  as  a  dispatch-boat.  She  was  bark-rigged, 
tober  29th,  bringing  the  information  that  the  with  considerable  rake,  long  and  narrow,  and 
first  cutter,  containing  Lieutenant  De  Long,  lying  low  in  the  water.  She  registered  420 
Dr.  Ambler,  and  twelve  men,  had  landed  at  the  tons.  She  was  sold  by  the  Royal  Navy,  im- 
norUi  mouth  of  the  Lena.  They  were  in  a  piti-  mediately  after  she  was  built,  to  Allan  Young, 
able  condition,  all  badly  frozen,  and  in  danger  anEnglish  yachtsman  and  Arctic  voyager.  After 
of  starvation.  Native  scouts  were  sent  out  to  Captain  Young  had  made  one  trip  in  her,  she 
relieve  them.  As  soon  as  he  was  able,  Mel-  was  purchased  by  James  Gordon  Bennett  for  the 
ville  conducted  a  search-party  to  the  mouth  of  Herald  expedition.  Her  beams  and  braces  were 
the  Lena  to  relieve  the  other  boat's  crew.  He  re-enforced  until  it  was  thought  that  she  could 
found  the  spot  where  De  Long  and  his  com-  not  be  nipped  in  the  ice.  She  already  had  a 
panions  had  encamped,  but  they  had  all  de-  wedge-shaped  floor,  a  form  which  was  supposed 
parted.  The  log-books  and  instruments  of  the  to  insure  her  against  being  crushed  between  ice- 
Jeannette  were  buried  in  the  ground,  and  the  floes,  as  is  common  with  flat-floored  or  straight- 
spot  marked  by  stakes.  Three  letters  by  De  sided  vessels,  the  sloping  bottom  being  designed 
Long  were  found  in  the  deserted  huts.  Not-  to  raise  her  above  the  ice.  Lieutenant  George 
withstanding  the  information  afforded  by  these  W.  De  Long  was  bom  in  New  York  in  1844, 
records  of  the  intentions  of  the  retreating  party,  and  received  his  promotion  as  lieutenant  in 
a  prolonged  search  proved  fruitless.  The  Rus-  the  navy  in  1869.  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
sian  authorities  took  measures  for  continuing  polar  navigator,  and  was  bent  upon  being  the 
the  search  during  the  winter.   Melville  received  discoverer  of  the  north  pole.  He  had  the  repu- 
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tation  of  being  an  officer  of  mach  energy  and  ex-  Spitsbergen,  the  nearest  points  where  he  woaM 
eoutive  talent.  The  second  officer  wasLieaten-  be  likely  to  fall  in  with  walr as- hunters.  Tliere 
antCharles  W.  Chipp,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  was  the  possibility  also  of  his  reaching  a  very 
who  had  been  a  companion  of  De  Long  in  a  high  latitude  in  dear  water,  and  then  being 
perilous  voyage  in  a  steam-laonoh  to  the  north-  oanght  in  the  ice  or  prevented  from  continoing 
ward  from  Upemavik,  in  Greenland,  where  the  his  northward  coarse  by  the  ice-pack.  The 
Janiata  was  stopped  by  the  ice  in  the  search  ship  might  then  be  carried  to  the  islands  at  the 
for  the  missing  members  of  the  Polaris  crew,  entrance  of  the  northwest  passage,  or  upon 
The  third  officer  was  Master  John  Wilson  Da-  Grant  Land,  or  the  northern  coast  of  Green- 
nenhower,  of  the  United  States  Navy.  The  en-  land.  If  there  should  be  found  to  be  an  open 
gineer,  George  W.  Melville,  had  served  on  the  polar  sea,  it  was  conjectured  that  the  Jean- 
Tigress,  in  her  voyage  for  the  relief  of  the  Po-  nette  might  have  sailed  clear  across  the  polar 
laris  party.  Dr.  James  Markham  Manliall  Am-  basin  and  have  come  out  on  the  east  coast  of 
bier,  the  physician,  was  a  snrgeon  in  the  navy.  Greenland,  or  the  northern  shore  of  Spitzber- 
Jerome  J.  Collins,  the  scientist  and  corre-  gen.  No  polar  expedition  since  the  loss  of  Sir 
spondent  of  the  **  New  York  Herald,"  was  born  John  Franklin's  party  has  caused  so  much  so- 
in  Cork,  Ireland,  in  1841 ;  an  engineer  by  pro-  licitude,  and  elicited  so  many  efforts  for  its 
fession,  he  was  the  organizer  of  the  **  Herald  '*  rescue.  Daring  the  season  of  1881,  measures 
weather  bureau,  which  was  started  about  1878.  were  taken  to  search  every  shore  of  the  polar 
Raymond  L.  Newcomb  was  the  taxidermist,  basin  for  the  lost  explorers. 
The  ice-pilot  was  William  Dunbar,  an  experi-  Five  expeditions  were  sent  into  the  polar 
enced  wnaling  captain.  The  crew  was  com-  regions  by  the  United  States  Government  in 
posed  as  follows:  J&ck  Cole,  boatswain ;  Alfred  1881,  all  of  which  took  instructions  to  search 
Sweetman,  carpenter's  mate;  George  Wash-  for  the  missing  Arctic  cruiser,  one  of  these 
ington  Boyd,  carpenter;  William  Ninderraan,  having  for  its  sole  object  the  search  for  the 
carpenter ;  Walter  Lee,  machinist ;  George  Jeannette  and  the  lost  whalers.  Mount  Wollas- 
Landertack,  coal-heaver ;  Louis  PhOlipNoras,  ton  and  Vigilant  This  was  the  Rodgers  ex* 
Herbert  Wood  Leach,  Henry  David  Warner,  pedition,  under  the  command  of  Xieatenant 
James  H.  Bartlett,  George  Stephenson,  Adolph  Berry,  which  was  sent  over  the  same  route 
Dressier,  Carl  August  Gortz,  Peter  Edward  pursued  by  the  Jeannette,  in  the  hope  of  find- 
Johnson,  Henry  Wilson,  Edward  Star,  Hans  ing  on  Wrangel  Land  records  of  the  expedition 
Haelnor  Eriokson,  Henry  Hansen  Eaack,  Neils  and  indications  of  its  future  movements.  At 
Ivorson,  and  Albert  George  Kaihne,  seamen,  about  the  same  time  that  the  Rodgers  left  San 
There  were  also  two  Chinamen  in  the  crew.  Francisco  the  Alliance,  under  Commander 
De  Long  stated  his  intention  of  landing  on  Wadleigh,  sailed  from  Norfolk  for  the  waters 
Wrangel  I^nd,  and  of  leaving  records  in  cairns  north  of  Spitzbergen,  on  the  chance  of  the  ex- 
on  its  eastern  shore,  and  on  Herald  Island.  No  pedition^s  naving  crossed  the  pole  in  sledges, 
serious  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  the  The  revenue  cutter  Cor  win,  m  command  of 
expedition  were  felt  until  the  spring  of  1881.  Captain  Hooper,  was  directed  to  land  on 
When  the  news  came  that  Lieutenant  Berry,  Wrangel  Lmd,  if  possible,  ddring  the  summer 
commander  of  the  Rodgers,  had  thoroughly  ex-  cruise,  to  seek  for  traces  of  the  Jeannette.  The 
plored,  without  finding  any  traces  of  the  Jean-  two  government  meteorolo^cal  expeditions  to 
nette  expedition,  the  coast  of  Wrangel  Land,  Alaska  and  to  Smith  Sound  were  also  instruct- 
whioh  was  found  to  be  an  insignificant  island,  ed  to  explore  the  regions  near  their  stations  in 
thus  disappointing  all  the  theories  as  to  the  con-  quest  of  indications  of  the  fate  of  the  Jeannette. 
figuration  of  the  region  and  the  course  of  the  Leigh  Smith,  the  English  explorer,  in  his  sum- 
Jeannette,  the  anxiety  concerning  the  safety  of  mer's  trip  to  Franz-Josef  Land,  volunteered  to 
tlie  explorers  was  intensified.  Rumors  had  make  a  roecial  search  for  the  Jeannette  in  that 
oome  of  shipwrecked  white  men  seen  by  natives  neighborhood,  and  the  Dutch  exploring  ship 
in  different  parts  of  the  coast  of  the  Arctic  William  Barents  also  intended  searching  the 
Ocean.  The  smoke  of  a  steamer  was  reported  coast  of  Nova  Zembla  for  traces  of  the  expe- 
to  have  been  seen  by  Yakuts  near  the  mouth  dition. 

of  the  Lena  River,  in  September,  1880.  A  The  special  search  expedition  under  Lieu- 
party  of  white  sailors  were  reported  to  be  mak-  tenant  Berry  was  directed,  if  the  researches 
mg  their  way  up  the  Mackenzie  River,  and  the  on  Wrangel  Land  proved  fruitless,  to  repair  to 
Hudson  Bay  Company  was  urged  to  institute  a  the  coast  of  Siberia,  and  pursue  their  inquiries 
search  in  that  region.  A  report  came  later  along  the  whole  northern  shore.  At  the  time 
that  wandering  Samoyeds  nad  found  the  when  the  news  of  the  rescue  of  part  of  the 
corpses  of  two  Europeans  on  the  Siberian  coast,  Jeannette's  crew  came.  Lieutenant  Hovgaard, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Yenisei.  Experience  NordenskiOld's  companion,  was  planning  an 
of  the  currents  of  the  Arctic  strengthened  the  expedition  over  the  track  he  had  sailed  in 
conclusion  that  the  Jeannette  when  ice-bound  the  Vega,  to  search  the  same  ground  which 
had  been  carried  to  the  westward  instead  of  Berry  was  to  go  over  later.  Be  concluded, 
eastward.  Another  coxgecture  was  that  De  from  the  report  of  a  steamer  having  been  seen 
Long  had  ascended  to  the  pole  in  sledges,  and  off  the  mouth  of  the  Lena,  together  with  that 
then  made  his  way  either  to  Smith  Sound  or  of  white  men  found  dead  by  Samoyeds  at  the 
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month  of  the  Yenisei,  that  the  Jeannette  had       This  hilly  Arctic  land  ia  constantly  encom- 

met  with  disaster  off  the  shore  of  Asia.    His  passed  by  a  frin^  of  impenetrable  ioe  which 

conjecture  was  that  De  Long  had  skirted  the  has  defied  all  the  efforts  of  former  voyagers  to 

ice-fields  to  tiie  westward  until  he  had  made  approach  the  shore.    The  government  steamer 

up  his  mind  to  make  a  dush  for  the  pole  did  not  effect  a  landing  until  she  had  cruised 

through  the  first  favorable  opening  rather  than  along  the  coast  for  several  days,  and  then  only 

contiune  on  to  Franz-Josef  Land,  where  it  by  cutting  her  way  between  the  ice-blocks  for 

had  already  been  attempted.    Before  the  Jean-  eight  or  ten  miles.    They  struck  the  coast  at 

nette  sailed  from  America,  De  Long  had  an-  the  mouth  of  a  broad  and  deep  river.    Ko 

nonnced  his  intention  of  retreating  to  the  Si-  snow  remained  except  some  patches  upon  the 

berian  settlements  in  case  of  shipwreck.  mountains.    The  country  was  desolate  and  de- 

The  expedition  under  lieutenant  Berry  was  void  of  life.  Polar  bears  had  left  many  tracks 
sent  out  after  the  Jeannette  and  the  missing  on  the  beach,  but  no  animals  were  seen  except 
whalers  by  the  Government.  An  appropria-  a  few  birds.  A  fox-track  was  observed,  and 
tion  of  $176,000  was  voted  by  Congress  for  the  the  burrows  of  a  species  of  marmot,  lliere 
purpose.  The  steam-whaler  Mary  and  Helen  were  no  signs  of  reindeer  or  musk-oxen,  al- 
was  purchased  for  $100,000.  She  was  re-  though  there  was  abundant  food  for  them, 
vamped  and  fortified  at  a  considerable  expense.  There  was  a  scanty  growth  of  mosses,  lichens, 
Among  the  provisions  was  a  large  supply  of  and  angiosperms.  About  twenty  species  of 
pemmican,  but  no  spirits  except  for  medicinal  plsnts  were  counted,  most  of  them  in  bloom, 
use.  Under  the  new  name  of  the  Rodgers  the  They  are  similar  to  those  of  the  neighboring 
ship  put  to  sea  June  16th.  The  commanding  coasts  of  Siberia  and  Alaska.  Coal  was  found, 
officer,  Robert  M.  Berry,  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  and  appears  to  be  present  in  abundance.  The 
is  an  experienced  Arctic  voyager  who  served  soil  is  a  mixture  of  sand  and  day.  The  rook 
on  the  Tigress  expedition.  The  first  officer  is  slate  and  granite,  and  contains  quartz  which 
and  navigator  was  H.  S.  Waring;  the  second  has  the  appearance  of  holding  a  high  percent- 
officer,  Charles  F.  Putnam.    Other  members  age  of  gold. 

of  the  expedition  were  Stoney  Hunt,  Engineer  Whalers  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  have  been 
A.  V.  Jane,  Paymaster  W.  H.  Gilder,  and  caught  in  a  strong  current  setting  to  the  north- 
Naval  Surgeons  J.  D.  Castillo  and  M.  D.*  Jones,  east  from  Behring  Strait  On  the  chance  of 
The  crew  numbered  twenty-six  men.  The  ves-  the  Jeannette  having  been  carried  by  this  cur- 
sel  stopped  at  Petropaulovsk  to  take  on  board  rent  to  the  North  American  Archipelago,  the 
arctic  clothing,  dogs,  and  sledges.  According  Arctic  colonists  on  Lady  Franklin  Bay  were 
to  their  instructions,  they  first  made  inquiries  ordered  to  search  the  shores  of  the  islands  in 
along  the  Siberian  shore  from  East  Cape  to  the  vicinity  of  their  settlement  In  case  there 
Koliutchin  Bay,  and  then  sailed  for  Wrangel  is  an  open  passage  north  of  Greenland,  the 
Land.  They  were  directed  to  winter  on  the  missing  cruiser  might  have  drifted  on  this  cur- 
southern  coast  of  Wrangel  Land,  or,  if  unable  rent  into  the  North  Atlantic,  and  have  been 
to  make  a  landing,  among  the  Tchuktches  of  cast  ashore  on  the  northern  coast  of  Spitz- 
Siberia.  The  instructions  were  to  search  par-  bergen  or  the  eastern  coast  of  Greenland.  On 
ticularly  along  the  southern  and  eastern  coast  this  contingency  the  naval  steamer  Alliance 
of  Wrangel  Land,  and  on  Herald  Island,  for  the  was  dispatched  under  Captain  Wadleigh  to  ex- 
cairns  which  De  Long  had  announced  that  he  amine  those  coasts  for  traces  of  the  Jeannette. 
would  leave,  or  other  traces  of  the  Jeannette,  Provisions  in  plenty,  and  a  number  of  whalers 
and  the  following  season  to. continue  the  search  and  several  boats  were  taken  along  for  safety 
along  the  northern  shore  of  Siberia,  and  then  in  case  the  ship  was  caught  in  the  ice-pack  east 
return  home.  Lieutenant  Berry  was  the  first  of  Greenland.  The  Alliance  had  a  scientific 
explorer  who  ever  made  a  landing  on  Wrangel  mission  to  perform,  as  well  as  the  duty  of  seek- 
Lajid.  He  established  the  fsict  that  it  is  only  ing  the  Jeannette.  The  officers  were  instruct- 
a  small  island  instead  of  the  southern  point  ed  to  carefully  determine  the  limits  of  the  ice- 
of  a  vast  circnmpolar  continent,  as  has  been  fields  between  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen,  to 
supposed  by  geographers.  record  the  temperature  of  the  ocean  at  iLe  snr* 

Wrangel  Land  was  again  visited  and  more  face  and  at  the  depth  of  five  fathoms,  to  take 

thoroughly  explored  the  same  season  by  the  observations  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  wa- 

offioers  of  the  Corwin,  who  came  on  the  same  ter  at  the  depth  of  ten  fathoms,  and  of  the  rise 

mission  which  brought  Lieutenant  Berry.   The  of  the  tides  on  the  coasts  of  Spitzbergen.    The 

revenue  cutter  Corwin  is  a  steamer  of  227  tons  steamer  sailed  June  16th,  and  put  in  during  a 

burden,  and  capable  of  a  speed  of  eleven  knots  storm  at  Reikiavik,  Iceland,  July  9th.    They 

an  hour.    The  commander  was  Captain  Hooper,  learned  that  the  winter  there  had  been  the 

who  had  with  him  five  officers,  three  macnin-  severest  one  recorded  since  1610.    The  Arctic 

ists,  the  surgeon,  Dr.  Rosse,  and  thirty  men.  ice  still  approached  to  within  thirty  miles  of 

A  naturalist,  Muir,  of  San  Francisco,  accom-  the  north  coast.    Reports  of  the  extreme  rigor 

panied  the  expedition,  and  another.  Nelson,  of  the  winter  of  1880-^81  from  other  parts  of 

joined  the  expedition  at  St  Michaels.    The  the  Arctic  regions  increased  the  general  anx- 

Corwin  succeeded  in  effecting  a  landing  on  iety  as  to  the  fate  of  the  Jeannette^s  partv. 

Wrangel  Land  in  August  In  parts  of  the  coast  of  Hudson  Bay  the  cow 
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waa  reported  to  have  been  of  unprecedented  eatabfiahed  by  the  (Government  at  Point  Bar- 
intenaity,  and  waa  aaid  to  have  been  nnosually  row,  in  Alaaka.  Tbia  expedition,  commanded 
aevere  also  at  different  points  in  Siberia.  by  Lieutenant  P.  H.  Ray,  will  remain  Out  until 
The  ayatem  of  international  polar  stations  for  the  summer  of  1884.  Lieutenant  Ray  haa  for 
acientiflo  observations,  which  has  at  last  been  his  aaaistanta  Dr.  G.  6.  Oldmizon  as  surgeon; 
inaugurated,  waa  the  outcome  of  the  Austrian  A.  0.  Dark,  of  the  Coast  Survey,  as  astron- 
Arctic  expedition,  and  was  first  proposed  by  omer  and  observer  of  magnetic  phenomena; 
the  late  Lieutenant  Earl  Weyprecht,  of  the  Captain  £.  P.  Herendeen  as  interpreter  and 
Tegethoff.  The  plan  was  elaborated  and  the  commissary  officer ;  and  Sergeants  J.  Cassidy, 
way  prepared  for  its  realization  at  the  Inter-  J.  Murdoch,  and  M.  Smith,  of  the  Signal  Ser- 
national  Polar  Conferences  at  Rome  in  1878,  vice  Corps.  The  expedition  sailed  from  San 
at  Hamburg  in  1879,  and  at  Berne  in  1880.  Francisco,  July  18th,  in  the  schooner  Golden 
At  the  second  of  these  conferences  the  repre-  Fleece.  The  party  will  make  natural  history 
aentatives  of  Russia  promised  that  their  gov-  coUectiona,  and  aurvey  the  neighboring  coun- 
ernment  would  establish  two  stationa,  one  at  try,  in  addition  to  tlie  meteorological,  mag- 
tbe  month  of  the  Lena  and  one  on  New  Sibe-  netic,  and  other  investigations  into  the  phys- 
ria  Island ;  Norway  agreed  to  maintain  one  at  ical  conditions  of  the  frigid  zone,  Ia  which  the 
North  Cape;  Sweden  one  on  Spitzbergen;  regulations  adopted  at  the  Hamburg  Oonfer- 
Holland  one  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Obi ;  ence  will  be  followed. 
Austria  one  on  Nova  Zembla ;  and  Denmark  The  third  polar  conference  met  at  St.  Petera- 
one  at  Upemavik.  The  United  States  was  ex-  burg,  August  1,  1881.  Assurances  were  given 
pected  to  establish  one  at  Point  Barrow,  and  of  the  establishment  of  the  following  observ- 
perhapa  another  at  some  point  in  the  North  ing-stations :  one  at  Upernavik,  on  the  part  of 
American  Archipelago ;  and  Germany  waa  so-  Denmark ;  one  at  Bosskopen,  ih  Finmark,  by 
licited  to  establish  a  station  on  Jan  Mayen«  Norway;  one  on  the  Island  of  Jan  Mayen,  by 
In  1880  Congress  made  an  appropriation  for  the  Government  of  Austro-Hungary,  to  be  di- 
the  establishment  of  a  polar  colony,  which  waa  reoted  by  lieutenant  Wohlgemuth,  of  the  Aua- 
oarried  into  effect  in  1881.  Lientenant  A.  W.  trian  Navy;  one,  under  the  direction  of  Pilot 
Greely,  of  the  United  Sates  Army,  was  placed  Jargons,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ijcna,  and  an- 
in  command  of  the  expedition.  The  place  se-  other  in  Nova  Zambia,  by  the  Russian  Gov- 
lected  for  the  station  was  on  Lady  Franklin  emment ;  one  on  Mossel  Bay,  in  Spitzbergen, 
Bay,  at  the  point  where  the  Nares  expedition  by  Sweden,  placed  in  charge  of  Captain  Malm- 
had  discovered  a  bed  of  coal.  They  were  di-  berg ;  and  the  two  United  States  stations  on 
rected  to  build  houses  and  observatories,  and  Lady  Franklin  Bay  and  at  Point  Barrow.  Be- 
to  remain  until  the  summer  of  1888.  A  sledge-  sides  the  above,  a  station  will  probably  be  es- 
Jirty  waa  to  visit  the  elevated  land  near  Cape  tablished  by  England  at  some  point  in  British 
oaeph  Henry.  Lieutenant  Greely  was  quali-  North  America,  and  one  by  France  at  Cape 
fied  for  conducting  the  meteorological  obser-  Horn. 

vations  by  twelve  years'  experience  in  the  Sig-  Leigh  Smith  sailed  in  his  yacht,  the  Eira,  in 
nai  Service.  Lieutenants  Frederick  F.  Kis-  the  early  summer,  bound  for  Franz- Josef  Land, 
lingbury  and  Jaraea  B.  Lock  wood,  his  assist-  where  he  purposed  continuing  his  explorations, 
ante,  are  army  officers  used  to  frontier  service  On  the  8th  of  July  the  Eira  was  seen  off  the 
and  privations.  There  were  fifteen  men  se-  west  coast  of  Nova  Zembla  steering  north, 
lected  from  different  re^ments  of  the  army  from  which  date  up  to  the  end  of  the  year 
and  five  subordinate  omcera  of  the  Signal  nothing  further  was  heard  from  her,  although 
Corps.  It  waa  intended  to  send  a  vessel  with  her  master  had  made  no  provision  for  wintering 
supplies  to  the  permanent  colony  in  18d2  and  in  the  north.  Leigh  Smith  has  won  the  name 
1888.  The  methods  of  taking  and  recording  of  a  courageous  Arctic  voyager.  His  most 
meteorological,  tidal,  magnetic,  pendulum,  and  useful  contribution  to  geographical  knowledge 
other  observations,  were  settled  upon  at  the  was  the  tracing  of  a  long  strip  of  the  unknown 
Hamburg  Conference.  The  oollection  of  spec-  *  coast-line  of  Franz- Josef  Lwd.  The  Eira  ia  a 
imens  of  minerals,  animals,  and  plants  is  to  be  steam-yacht  of  860  tons  burden  which  he  had 
pursued  with  particular  attention.  The  expe-  built  expressly  for  Arctic  cruising.  He  waa  ao- 
dition  before  ascending  Smith  Sound  stopped  companied  on  his  present  voyage  by  Dr.  Neale, 
at  various  places  to  obtain  Esquimau  hunters,  surgeon,  and  a  crew  of  twenty-three  men.  All 
dogs,  Arctic  clothing,  and  all  the  necessaries  of  Leigh  Smith's  five  or  six  expeditions  into 
for  extended  sledge- journeys.  The  party  were  the  Arctic  regions  have  been  conducted  en- 
instructed  to  supplement  their  proper  tasks  tirely  at  his  own  expense.  His  exploration  of 
with  sledging-excursions  in  search  of  traces  of  110  miles  of  new  coast-line  in  Franz-Josef 
the  Jeannette,  on  the  chance  of  her  having  Land  waa  the  most  important  discovery  re- 
be«i  driven  upon  the  Parry  lalands  or  into  cently  achieved  by  private  enterprise  alone, 
their  neighborhood.  The  party  were  con-  The  conclusion  reached  by  w.  H.  Dall,  of 
veyed  up  Smith  Sound  and  landed  At  Lady  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  in  his  long  and 
Franklin  Bay,  August  11th.  Dr.  Pavy  joined  careful  investigation  on  board  the  Yukon  of 
them  at  Disco.  the  hydrographic  conditions  of  Behring  Strait, 
Another  inteniational  polar  station  has  been  is  that  the  current  flowing  in  from  the  Pacific 
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through  that  channel  has  no  appreciable  infln-  cept  snch  as  are  componed  of  water  from  the 
ecce  on  the  temperature  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  inflowing  rivers  and  neighboring  sounds,  which 
The  polar  basin  has  an  area  of  considerably  owe  their  warmth  to  the  direct  action  of  the 
more  than  150,000  geographical  square  miles,  sun's  rays.  The  strait  would  not  be  large 
and  a  depth  averaging,  according  to  present  enough  to  let  through  a  current  of  warm  water 
data,  not  quite  twenty-eight  fathoms.  At  a  sufficient  in  volume  to  exercise  an  appreciable 
moderate  estimate  one  half  of  the  water  is  influence  on  the  portion  of  the  polar  basin  ly- 
frozen  at  the  beginning  of  summer.  The  mazi-  ing  north  of  it.  The  currents  flowing  through 
Ilium  swiftness  of  the  current  through  Behring  the  strait  are  cold.  They  are  mostly  tidal  cur- 
Strait  observed  was  one  foot  a  second,  and  the  rents,  though  their  main  tendency  is  to  flow 
highest  temperature  8*9°  0.,  while  the  average  northward.  The  currents  in  the  Arctic  Sea 
temperature  is  6*8°  C.  The  total  eflect  of  a  north  of  Behring  Strait  are  particularly  subject 
constant  current  at  the  highest  temperature  to  the  influence  of  the  winds,  but  tend  to  move 
noted  would  melt  only  about  8  per  cent  of  the  in  certain  known  lines  of  direction.  The 
polar  ice.  The  time  during  which  the  current  knowledge  which  we  have  of  these  up  to  the 
passes  freely  through  the  strait  is  only  ninety  present  gives  no  encouragement  to  the  hope 
days  in  the  year.  The  current  through  Behr-  that  through  their  action  a  navigable  route  to 
ing  Strait  does  not  flow  constantly  northward,  the  pole  or  a  passage  to  the  northward  for  any 
into  the  Arctic.  If  the  set  of  the  current  is  distance  is  created.  Not  a  single  fact  was  dis- 
taken  to  be  northward  for  two  thirds  of  the  covered  in  the  whole  investigation  in  support 
year,  and  it  is  supposed  to  flow  at  the  maxi-  of  the  popular  but  unscientific  supposition  that 
mum  swiftness,  at  the  average  temperature  ob-  there  are  extensive  areas  of  open  water  within 
served  in  Behring  Strait,  the  total  eflect  of  the  the  polar  basin. 

volume  of  warmer  water  flowing  in  through  Dr.  Pelligrino  Mantencci,  a  young  Italian 
the  strait  would  be  to  melt  only  8*4  per  cent  traveler,  who  had  already  distinguished  himself 
of  the  ice  in  the  Arctic  basin,  that  is,  to  clear  by  explorations  in  the  Soodan,  traversed  the 
an  area  of  about  half  the  extent  of  Kotzebue  continent  of  Africa  diagonally  from  Suakim  on 
Sound ;  and  when  the  loss  of  heat  by  return  the  Red  Sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Niger,  emerg- 
currents  and  radiation  into  the  air  are  taken  ing  with  his  companion,  Massari,  at  the  west 
into  consideration,  the  influence  of  the  current  coast  in  July.  Mantencci  and  Lieutenant  Mas- 
from  Behring  Sea  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  must  sari  were  chosen  by  Prince  Giovanni  Borghese 
be  insignificant.  If  the  comparative  size  of  to  accompany  him  on  an  intended  journey  to 
the  channel  of  Behring  Strait  and  of  the  polar  the  little  known  and  inhospitable  Mohammed- 
basin  were  duly  considered,  no  theories  would  an  kingdoms  of  the  inner  Soodan.  The  party 
be  built  up  which  depend  on  the  influx  of  set  out  from  Cairo  in  February,  1880,  for  Su- 
warm  water  from  the  Pacific.  If  the  polar  akim,  and  crossed  the  desert  to  Ehartoom. 
basin  were  empty,  it  would  require  eight  and  a  They  then  traversed  the  sandy  plains  of  Eor- 
half  months  to  fill  it  again  through  Behring  dofan  on  camels.  They  traveled  often  at  night. 
Strait.  The  Euro-Siwo  has  been  supposed  to  when  they  were  safer  from  the  attacks  of  rob- 
divide  at  the  Aleutes,  one  portion  recurving  hers,  and  escaped  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun. 
and  descending  along  the  American  shore,  and  They  suffered  much  from  want  of  water  be- 
another  pouring  into  Behring  Sea,  and  sending  fore  reaching  their  destination,  El  Obeid,  the 
a  stream  of  warm  water  into  the  Arctic.  Dafi  capital  of  Kordofan.  This  city  is  the  emporium 
denies  that  a  branch  of  the  Pacific  Gulf  Stream  of  the  trade  in  gum  and  ostrich-feathers.  There 
enters  Behring  Sea,  between  Kamchatka  and  are  many  Arab  traders,  but  no  Europeans  resi- 
the  Aleutian  Islands,  or  by  any  other  channel,  dent  there.  At  El  Fasber,  the  capital  of  Dar- 
The  Kuro-Siwo  is  very  difl'erent  from  the  At-  foor,  the  authority  of  the  Egyptian  Government, 
Ian  tic  Gulf  Stream ;  its  volume  is  much  smaller,  which  had  assisted  and  protected  the  travelers 
and  it  is  subject  to  extreme  variations,  which  thus  far,  reaches  its  limit  In  this  town,  which 
seem  to  be  caused  by  the  monsoons.  The  pre-  contains  10,000  inhabitants,  they  remained  a 
vailing  movement  of  the  waters  of  Behring  Sea  long  time,  treating  with  the  Sultan  of  Wadai 
is  a  flow  of  cold  water  to  the  southward.  The  through  messengers,  until  they  began  to  despair 
surface  layer  has  a  general  motion  in  the  con-  of  gaining  his  leave  to  traverse  his  dominions, 
trary  direction,  when  not  interrupted  by  winds.  Here  Prince  Borghese,  yielding  to  the  solicitoas 
but  neither  in  volume,  in  swiftness,  nor  in  con-  messages  from  his  family,  left  the  party  and 
stancy  is  this  flow  strong  enough  to  be  con-  returned  to  Italy.  As  soon  as  they  obtained 
sidered  an  ocean-current.  The  surface-currents  the  coveted  perminsion  to  cross  Wadai  and  visit 
of  Behring  Sea  are  produced  by  or  depend  its  capital,  Abeshr,  they  advanced  into  the 
principally  upon  the  winds,  the  influx  of  fresh-  strange  land  by  the  same  route  which  Naohti- 
water  streams,  the  steady  southward  drift  of  gal  had  traveled.  The  Sultan  of  Wadai  is  pos- 
the  cold  water,  the  distribution  of  the  floating  sessed  with  the  belief  that  he  will  die  at  the 
ice-masses,  and  the  northward  movement  of  hands  of  a  Turk,  and  as  all  light-bued  peonle 
the  warmer  surface-water ;  the  activity  of  are  counted  Turks  by  him,  he  rigidly  exduaes 
these  several  factors  is  indicated  by  the  order  Europeans  from  his  kingdom.  Mantencci  per- 
of  this  enumeration.  No  warm  current  flows  suaded  the  superstitious  potentate  that  they 
through  Behring  Strait  from  Behring  Sea  ex-  coald  neither  of  them  be  his  predicted  slayer, 
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as  thej  were  come  from  a  powerful  kingdom  hill  are  rains  wliich  are  said  to  be  of  Roman 
far  away,  whose  monarch  had  sent  to  him  origin.  The  extent  of  the  traffic  between 
magnificent  presents,  of  which  thej  were  the  these  border-lands  of  Morocco  and  Timbuctoo, 
bearers.  Thej  entered  the  dominions  of  the  and  the  importance  of  the  mart  Tendaf,  have 
Saltan  of  Wadai  in  November;  he  declared  been  reported  by  the  Rabbi  Mordochai  and 
that  he  woald  be  responsible  for  their  safety,  others.  Thither  Lenz^s  modest  caravan  was 
and  sent  his  son  and  his  brother  to  meet  tbeiii.  next  conducted.  They  foond  a  prettily  situated, 
Wadai,  which  has  never  been  examined  at  young,  and  growing  commercial  town.  More 
ease  by  any  European  traveler  before,  includes  camels  were  procured,  a  guide  engaged,  and 
the  states  of  Bagbirmi  and  Dar  Ranga  in  the  the  final  preparations  for  the  long  march 
south,  extending  on  the  north  to  the  edge  of  through  the  Sahara  were  concluded.  Four 
the  desert.  Its  western  boundary  is  the  Borneo  days  out  from  Tenduf  they  entered  the  sandy 
frontier,  and  its  eastern  an  indefinite  line  desert,  which  was  not,  however,  devoid  of  all 
through  a  district  inhabited  by  Eanem  tribes,  life,  for  here  and  there  were  patches  of  vege- 
The  chief  products  and  exports  of  Wadai  are  tation,  affording  forage  for  the  camels,  and  oc- 
ivory  and  ostrich-feathers.  The  country  is  casionally  gazelles  and  antelopes  were  seen, 
rich  in  camels  and  horses.  The  western  por-  On  the  18th  of  May  there  was  even  a  fall  of 
tions,  however,  are  sterile  and  waterless.  rain.  The  course  of  the  march  was  due  south- 
After  crossing  Wadai  they  traversed  Bag-  east  from  Tenduf  to  Taodenni,  and  then  about 
hirmi,  Bornoo,  and  Sokoto,  visiting  Lake  Tchad,  southerly  to  Timbuctoo.  Not  far  from  Tenduf 
From  the  city  of  Eano-Nupe  they  crossed  to  they  entered  a  wide  stretch  of  hard  and  rocky 
the  Niger,  and  descended  the  river  to  the  Gulf  ground,  almost  destitute  of  water.  In  thirty- 
of  Guinea.  This  jouraey  cost  the  yonn?  tra7>  one  days  they  passed  only  four  wells.  This 
eler  Manteucci  his  life.  He  had  already  dis-  description  of  surface,  hard,  arid,  and  free 
tinguished  himself  on  perilous  expeditions  in  from  shifting  sands,  is  called  hamnMda.  They 
the  Soodan.  After  his  arrival  in  London  he  next  passed  through  a  zone  of  aregsj  or  sand- 
died  of  a  wasting  African  fever.  dunes,  before  reaching  the  salt-beds  of  Tao- 
Before  the  successful  and  courageous  accom-  denni.  The  hills  of  sand,  heaped  up  by  the 
plishment  of  Dr.  Lenz^s  expedition  from  Mo-  wind,  were  exceedingly  difficult  to  cross.  The 
rooco  to  Timbuctoo  no  scientifically  trained  temperature  was  agreeable  for  night-marches, 
explorer  had  ever  traversed  the  vast  region  ly-  the  mean  not  exceeding  84°  or  86°  0.,  and 
ing  between  Barth's  route  through  Rnat  and  cool  northwest  winds  prevailing.  The  latter 
Air  and  the  Atlantic.  The  only  knowledge  fact  militates  against  the  theory  of  the  forma- 
we  possessed  of  the  whole  western  half  of  the  tion  of  the  desert  by  the  constant  passage  of 
SAhara  was  derived  from  the  itineraries  of  a  currents  of  dry  air  from  the  northeast.  The 
number  of  uninstructed  travelers.  Dr.  Lenz  other  theory,  that  the  Sahara  formed  the  hot- 
set  out  on  his  arduous  jonraey  from  Tangier  tom  of  a  sea  in  recent  geological  time,  is  con- 
in  November,  1879,  and,  notwithstanding  many  sidered  unfounded  by  Lenz,  who  ascribes  the 
delays  and  trying  difficulties,  reached  Timbuc-  accumulation  of  sand  mainly  to  the  erosion  of 
too  in  July,  1880.  He  made  his  way  to  the  the  mountains,  which  is  still  going  on  over  the 
coast  from  there  by  way  of  the  Senegal,  arriv-  vast  surface  of  the  hammada  plains.  The  fact 
ing  at  St.  Louis  in  the  following  November,  that  the  fossils  contained  in  the  rocks  here  are 
The  adventures  which  befell  him  at  the  outset  of  fresh- water  animals  proves  that  the  sand 
of  his  journey  are  referred  to  in  the  *' Annual  was  not  formed  by  marine  action,  and  that 
OyclopoBdia  "  for  1880.  He  did  not  leave  the  this  portion  of  the  Sahara  is  not,  as  has  been 
city  of  Morocco  till  March  6th.  In  order  to  supposed,  the  elevated  bed  of  a  tertiary  sea. 
travel  more  safely,  he  assumed  the  character  of  The  phenomenon  of  singing  sand  was  heard, 
a  Turkish  physician,  and  was  accompanied  by  This  is  supposed  by  Lenz  to  be  the  effect  of 
Sidi  Hacy  Ali,  a  relative  of  the  famous  Abd  el  friction  upon  the  heated  quartz-grains.  The 
Eader,  whose  presence  afforded  him  security  aspect  of  the  Sahara  is  varied,  plains  of  sand 
among  the  fanatical  robber  bands  of  Howara  succeeding  rocky  ground,  with  occasional  oases 
Arabs  who  scour  the  country  on  the  farther  covered  with  aXfa^  containing  stagnant  or  shal- 
side  of  the  Atlas  Mountains  up  to  the  very  low  pools  of  water.  The  barometric  observa- 
gates  of  Terodant.  The  Atlas  range  is  com-  tions  of  Dr.  Lenz  put  an  end  to  the  adventur- 
posed  of  three  parallel  chains  in  which  the  ous  scheme  for  the  inundation  of  the  western 
strata  of  the  tertiary  and  cretaceous  periods  Sahara.  No  part  of  the  desert  was  found  to 
mark  the  date  of  their  elevation.  The  highest  lie  below  the  ocean-level.  The  average  eleva- 
summit  is  the  snow-covered  Mount  Miltzin,  tion  was  from  250  to  800  metres.  The  region 
8,461  metres  in  height.  He  remained  several  about  Taodenni  forms  a  depression  in  which  in 
days  at  Sidi  Hescham  to  purchase  camels  and  one  spot,  at  Wndy  Telli,  an  elevation  of  only  148 
fit  out  the  caravan,  and  then  crossed  the  Anti-  metres  was  measured.  They  did  not  venture 
Atlas.  This  range,  which  does  not  rise  above  to  visit  Taodenni  and  its  salt-mines,  making  a 
1,600  metres,  is  of  palnozoio  formation.  On  detour  to  the  eastward  which  brought  them  to 
the  farther  side  of  the  mountains  the  village  the  interesting  Wady  Telli.  The  walls  of  this 
Tisgi  wa«4  found  beautifully  situated  among  ancient  town  were  made  of  rock-salt  and  clay, 
springs  and   date-palms.     On  a  neighboring  Implements  of  the  stone  age  made  from  diorite 
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are  found  here  in  such  qnantities  that  they  are  wealth  and  pnrohasing  power  of  the  Moham- 
an  article  of  oommerce,  being  sent  as  far  as  medan  nations  bordering  the  Mediterranean. 
Timbuctoo,  where  they  are  nsed  as  kitchen  Timbactoo  does  not  lie  directly  upon  the  Ni- 
ntensils.  South  of  Taodenni  sand  and  ham-  ger,  but  has  water  communication  with  its 
mada  alternate,  until  a  stretch  of  sand-dunes  port,  Kabara,  through  a  number  of  little  lakes 
was  reached  near  Arawan.  Here  the  prevail-  and  a  natural  canal  which  connects  them, 
ing  winds  come  from  the  south.  Arawan  is,  Instead  of  ascendmg  the  Niger,  Lenz  made 
as  formerly,  the  point  where  the  oaravan-traf-  his  way  across  the  country  through  the  popn- 
tic  between  Timbuctoo  and  the  north  centers,  lous  lands  of  the  Masaina  and  Bambarra  to  the 
Here  the  effects  of  the  unfortunate  Mi^or  Senegal,  which  he  struck  near  the  French  sta- 
Laing  are  said  to  be  still  preserved,  but  his  tion  Medine.  The  country  between  Timbuc- 
papers  were  sent  forward  before  his  death  and  too  and  the  Senegal  consists  of  a  plateau  with 
are  supposed  to  have  arrived  in  Ghadames.  an  average  elevation  above  the  sea-level  of  820 
He  was  murdered  while  mounting  his  camel  metres.  The  climate  of  the  Soodan  presented 
to  depart  The  motive,  according  to  one  tra-  an  unpleasant  contrast  to  the  wholesome  airs 
dition,  was  jealousy ;  according  to  another,  re-  of  the  Sahara ;  although  Lenz  retained  his 
venge  for  the  death  of  a  magnate  whom  he  strength,  the  Arab  members  of  his  company 
had  treated  medically.  Lenz  was  obliged  to  fell  sick,  and  it  was  with  joy  that  they  finally 
pay  toll  to  the  chief  who  resides  at  Arawan.  reached  the  edge  of  the  plateau  and  descended 
A  day^s  loumey  south  of  that  station  they  en-  into  the  valley  of  the  Senegal.  At  Basiknnnu 
tered  a  belt  covered  with  a  mimosa-growth  the  caravan  was  attacked  by  a  band  of  Arab 
which  extends  as  far  as  Timbuctoo  and  to  the  robbers,  who  desisted  from  their  predatory  de- 
west  of  it,  signs,  the  chief  even  serving  them  as  guide, 
Lenz  was  received  kindly  in  Timbuctoo,  in  after  the  sherif  had  disclosed  his  sacred  char- 
contrast  with  the  treatment  which  Earth,  re-  acter  of  a  descendant  of  the  Prophet.  At  Ba- 
ceived,  who  was  detained  seven  months,  in  con-  sikunnu  the  camels  were  exchanged  for  oxen, 
Btant  fear  for  his  life.  Lenz  remained  about  and  the  expedition  proceeded,  first  southward 
a  week,  the  gaest  of  the  head  magistrate,  to  Sokolo,  otherwise  called  £ala,  in  Bambarra 
The  Fullani  and  Tuaregs,  who  compose  the  land,  and  then  westward.  Sokolo  is  a  town 
population,  continae  to  show  the  same  jealousy  of  10,000  inhabitants,  subject  to  Ahmadu,  Sul- 
and  enmity  toward  each  other  which  divided  tan  of  Segu,  whose  family  exercises  a  snze- 
them  in  Barth's  time ;  but  with  this  change  in  rainty  over  this  whole  region.  They  next  came 
the  situation,  that  while  the  Sheik  el  Bakay  to  the  large  double  town  of  Gnmbn,  contain- 
was  then  upheld  by  the  Tnaregs,  his  son  and  ing  80,000  inhabitants,  mostly  Arabs.  Farther 
successor,  Abadin,  is  supported  by  the  Fullani.  on,  at  Nioro,  all  their  possessions  were  taken 
Lenz,  like  his  predecessor,  was  drawn  into  in-  from  them ;  but  the  way  was  not  long  from 
terminable  arguments  over  the  Koran  with  the  there  through  Euniakary  to  Hedine,  where  the 
aristocracy  of  the  town.  The  size  of  Timbuc-  traveler  was  cordially  received  by  the  French 
too  and  the  extent  of  its  trade,  however  exag-  commandant. 

gerated,  must  have  been  greater  in  former  ages,  Savorgnan  de  Brazza,  the  determined  pic- 
as is  indicated  by  the  number  of  unoccupied  neer  of  exploration  on  the  upper  Ogow6,  has 
and  ruined  dwellings.  Its  circumference  is  passed  nearly  two  years  more  m  the  examina- 
fnlly  five  miles.  It  seems  now,  however,  to  tion  of  the  same  region  and  in  the  establisb- 
be  again  growing  in  population,  since  Lenz  re-  ment  of  stations  and  opening  of  commercial 
ports  the  number  of  inhabitants,  which  was  intercourse  with  the  interior  in  the  commis- 
estimated  by  Barth  at  13,000,  and  by  Oailli6  sion  of  the  French  branch  of  the  International 
nt  10,000  to  12,000,  as  about  20^000.  Timbuc-  African  Association.  He  arrived  at  the  Ga- 
too  is  still  the  chief  slave- mart  of  the  West-  boon  in  December,  1879,  and  conducted  his 
em  Soodan.  In  its  suburbs  are  large  numbers  expedition  up  the  Ogow6  to  choose  the  site  of 
of  unoccupied  huts  in  which  the  caravans  take  the  station  which  he  came  to  establish.  He 
up  their  quarters  and  store  their  merchandise,  founded  the  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
consisting  of  slaves,  dates,  ivory,  gold-dust,  Bassa,  which  enters  the  Ogow6  on  the  left 
rubber,  and  ostrich-feathers.  The  houses  of  bank,  giving  it  the  name  of  Franceville.  Leav- 
Timbuctoo  are  built  entirely  of  brick.  They  ing  this  camp  in  July,  1880,  he  crossed  to  the 
are  low,  but  roomy.  The  city  supports  nu-  river  Alima,  the  tributary  of  the  Congo,  which 
raerous  schools  and  possesses  rich  libraries,  he  had  discovered  on  bis  previous  visit  with 
There  are  three  mosques,  surmounted  by  pict-  Ballay.  The  plateau  of  the  Bat^k6s,  2,600  feet 
uresque  minarets.  Timbuctoo  is  still  the  above  the  sea,  situated  between  the  Alima  and 
center  in  which  the  commercial  exchanges  the  Mpaka,  is  a  fertile  region  inhabited  by 
between  the  Western  Soodan  and  the  Niger  peaceful  tribes  subject  to  Maskoko,  ruler  of 
regions  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Sahara  and  the  warlike  UbangiR,  the  Apfuru  people  who 
Mediterranean  landsontheother  are  conducted,  hotly  contested  Stanley's  passage  down  the 
Apart  from  the  slave-trade  the  exports  from  Congo.  Brazza  descended  the  Lefini,  Stanley|s 
the  southern  countries  are  inconsiderable.  The  Lawson  River,  to  Pulobos,  in  the  heart  of  their 
slave  -  trade  is  itself  much  smaller  than  in  country,  determined  to  obtain  the  friendship 
former  times,  owing  chiefly  to  the  declining  of  this  tribe,  although  he  had  been  received 
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with  manifestations  of  hostility  npon  his  pre-  a  political  dependency  and  naval  hase  for  Great 

yions  expedition.    He  succeeded  in  striking  a  Britain,  hav^  drawn  attention  to  this  slightly 

treaty  of  peace  with  Maskoko,  and  obtained  known,  bat  to  ethnologists  and  naturalists  ex- 

by  purchase  the  cession  of  a  strip  of  land,  ceedingly  interesting  island.    The  North  Bor- 

oidled  M^uma,  on  the  bank  of  the  Congo,  not  neo  Company  obtained  concessions  orinnally 

far  from  Stanley  Pool.    On  this  territory  he  granted  by  the  potentates  of  Sola  and  Brunei 

established  a  second  French  station,  to  which  to  an  American  company  in  1866.    The  Ameri- 

the  name  of  Brazzaville  has  since  been  given,  can  adventurers  not  oaring  to  continue  the  en- 

The  country  between  the  two  stations  is  open  terpnse,  they  were  bought  out,  in  1877,  by 

and  salubrious.    It  is  expected  that  this  will  an  Englishman  prominent  in  the  Hong  Kong 

become  an  outlet  route  for  many  of  the  rich  trade,  who  associated  with  himself  a  number 

Sroduots  of  the  Congo  Valley.  The  traveler  of  other  Englishmen,  and  in  1881  obtained  a 
esoended  the  Congo  to  Stanley's  advanced  charter  from  the  British  Parliament.  Not  on- 
post,  about  twenty-hve  miles  above  VivL  The  ly  the  Dutch  regarded  the  extension  of  British 
physical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Stanley's  en-  protection  to  the  adventure  with  suspicion,  as 
terprise  of  building  roads  around  the  cataracts  the  Spanish  Government  claims  prior  rights 
seem  to  him  insuperable.  Mountain -chains,  and  concessions  in  the  same  territory,  and  the 
6,500  to  10,000  feet  in  height,  cross  the  course  Spanish  Legislature  has  protested  against  the 
of  the  river,  and  numerous  affluents  enter  it  British  protectorate.  The  natural  products 
through  deep  ravines.  In  addition  to  these  ob-  of  Borneo  are  so  numerous  and  abundant, 
stacles,  the  banks  of  the  Congo  here  are  peopled  and  many  of  them  so  peculiar  to  the  country 
with  bellicose  tribes.  De  Brazza  proceeded  as  well  as  valuable,  that  it  appears  in  prospect 
by  sea  to  the  Gaboon,  and  started  ageXn  for  one  of  the  richest  regions  of  the  globe.  The 
Franoeville.  With  Dr.  Ballay  he  intends  to  Dutch  Grovemment  claims  the  political  control 
descend  the  Alima  in  a  steam-launch  and  thor-  over  the  whole  island,  to  the  extent  of  pro- 
oughly  explore  the  Congo  Valley.  hibiting  annexations  by  other  powers.  *  The 
When  De  Brazza  ascended  the  Ogow6  he  only  British  settlement  is  on  the  small  island 
was  accompanied  by  Pdre  Delorme,  whose  ob«  of  Labuan.  The  native  state  of  Sarawak,  com- 
Ject  was  to  select  a  spot  for  a  mission-station,  prising  about  25,000  square  miles  of  territory. 
The  latter  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  with  a  population  of  240,000  souls,  was  organ- 
ethnographical  conditions  of  the  country.  On  ized  by  Baiah  Sir  James  Brooke,  and  has  made 
the  lower  course  of  the  river  some  Orungu  considerable  advances  toward  civilization  and 
villages  are  met  with,  inhabited  by  the  Nkomis  good  government,  a  result  which  is  due  to  his 
and  Camas.  The  country  here  lies  very  low,  method  of  developing  the  country  by  native 
and,  being  inundated  during  the  great  rains,  is  means  under  the  guidance  of  European  intelli- 
unhealthy.  Farther  up  the  river  the  country  gence.  This  little  nation  has  maintained  its 
becomes  more  and  more  open,  pleasanter,  and  independence  for  forty  years,  in  spite  of  the 
higher  above  water-level ;  while  the  mangrove  fears  of  its  founder.  With  a  yearly  revenue  of 
thickets  disappear,  and  are  replaced  by  forest-  $200,000,  a  sufficient  military  force  is  kept  up 
trees,  including  the  date  and  other  palms.  Af1>-  to  garrison  fourteen  forts,  three  gunboats  are 
er  the  Nkomis  and  Camas  come  the  Galois,  maintained,  a  competent  staff  of  European 
Eningas,  and  Adyombas.  These  tribes  speak  officers  and  native  authorities  are  paid,  com- 
the  same  language  that  is  used  on  the  Gaboon,  merce  and  agricultare  are  protected,  and  secn- 
They  are  all  very  superstitious,  but  not  fanatical,  rity  to  life  and  property  everywhere  insured, 
like  the  people  about  Cape  Lopez.  One  hun-  The  adjacent  dominion  of  Brunei,  comprising 
dred  and  ten  miles  up  the  river  are  found  the  the  coast-region  of  Northern  Borneo  between 
Bakalais,  who  are  being  driven  away  by  the  Sarawak  and  the  northern  end  of  the  island,- 
numerous  Pahuins ;  between  the  latter,  occupy-  has  been  ceded  to  the  North  Borneo  Com- 
ing the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  former,  pany.  The  people  of  Brunei  are  sadly  mis- 
occupying  the  left  bank,  there  is  continual  governed  and  oppressed  by  the  exactions  of 
war.  Pire  Delorme  says  that  the  Pahuins  petty  princes.  The  dominion  of  Sulu  extends 
will  here,  as  they  have  in  the  Commi  country  from  Celebes  Sea  on  the  east  to  the  range  of 
and  on  the  Rembo,  end  by  remaining  masters  mountains  separating  it  from  Brunei  on  the 
of  the  region.  They  are  not  enervated  by  vice,  northwest.  All  the  rest  of  the  island,  about 
and  have  no  slaves  nor  human  sacrifices.  Aft-  three  quarters  of  its  entire  surface,  is  claimed 
er  passing  these  tribes  the  rapids  are  reached,  as  Dutch  territory.  The  central  parts  of  Bor- 
rendering  navigation  very  difficult  and  dan-  neo  are  unexplored.  Nearly  aU  the  large  rivers 
gerousL  Above  these  the  river  again  becomes  rise  near  the  center  of  the  island,  where  there 
navigable,  and  different  tribes  are  met  with  is,  according  to  native  reports,  a  very  lofty 
along  the  banks,  sudh  as  the  Okandas,  Osh^bas,  mountain  called  Tibang.  In  this  region  rise 
Adumas,  Ondumas,  and  others.  the  Bulongan  and  the  Kutei,  which  empty  on 
The  cession  of  the  greater  part  of  his  terri-  the  east  coast ;  probably  the  kina  Batangan,  a 
tory  by  the  Sultan  of  Sulu  to  the  British  North  tine  river  which  flows  through  the  territory 
Borneo  Company,  and  the  recently  ventilated  granted  to  the  North  Borneo  Company,  and 
schemes  of  oot  only  rendering  the  rich  prov-  empties  in  a  bay  on  the  northeast  coast ;  the 
ince  commercially  tributary,  but  erecting  there  Barito,  or  Bai\jer  Massin,  which  flows  to  the 
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soathward ;  and  the  Kapuas  and  Rejang,  flow-  which  are  esteemed  a  delicacj  in  China,  are 
ing  westward.  The  highest  known  mountain  among  the  ezporta  of  Sarawak ;  rice  is  ezten- 
is  Kina  Bain,  in  the  North  Borneo  Company^s  sively  grown  and  exported  from  some  districta. 
territory,  which  has  an  altitade  of  18,698  feet.  There  are  several  settlements  of  Cliineae  and 
There  are  several  which  rise  to  from  6,000  to  a  considerahle  population  of  Malays,  besides 
8,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  ra^e  of  the  sea  Dyaks,  many  of  whom  have  become 
mountains  which  is  set  down  on  the  map,  run-  semi-civilized,  mild,  and  peaceable, 
ning  from  the  northeast  to  the  southwest  ex-  Dr.  Montano,  during  a  scientific  journey  in 
tremities  of  the  island,  has  a  number  of  breaks.  Malaysia  and  the  Philippine  Islands  in  company 
There  are  several  lakes  in  Borneo,  but  the  one  with  Dr.  Paul  Rey,  visited  North  Borneo,  land- 
marked  on  the  map  as  the  largest,  and  called  ing  at  Elopura,  on  Sandakan  Bay,  where  the 
Kina  Balo,  probably  has  no  existence.  The  North  Borneo  Company  have  a  small  station, 
inundation  of  the  country  in  the  rainy  season  He  ascended  the  Sagaliud  River,  which  emp- 
may  have  given  rise  to  the  report  of  such  a  ties  into  that  bay,  to  study  in  one  of  their  vil- 
lake.  All  the  lakes  undergo  remarkable  varia-  lages  the  Bull  Dupis,  a  previously  undescribeil 
tions  in  size  and  elevation  between  the  rainy  race,  differing  essentially  in  its  anthropological 
and  the  dry  seasons.  Borneo  may  be  con-  characteristics  from  the  Malays.  The  viBage 
sidered  the  home  of  the  sago-palm,  which  was  a  group  of  only  ten  huts  in  a  clearing  sur- 
flourishes  only  here  and  on  the  coasts  of  Sn-  ronnd^  by  dense  forests.  The  Bull  Dapis  have 
matra,  Celebes,  New  Guinea,  and  the  Moluccas,  features  of  a  much  higher  type  than  the  sur- 
The  territory  of  Sarawak  furnishes  alone  more  rounding  Malays  and  Sulnans,  and,  where  they 
than  half  the  sago  consumed  in  the  world,  are  not  modified  by  cross-breeding,  closely  ap- 
William  M.  Crocker,  the  British  Resident  of  preaching  the  European  standard.  They  are 
Sarawak,  who  lived  some  time  among  the  Mi-  not  inferior  to  the  other  tribes  in  any  respect, 
lanows,  a  peculiar  tribe  in  the  northern  part  but  the  race  seems  to  be  diminishing  in  numbers, 
of  that  dominion,  which  has  grown  rich  by  the  According  to  their  tradition,  they  came  origi- 
cultivation  of  the  sago,  has  published  interest-  nidly  from  an  island  called  Eamiguil,  which  is 
ing  notes  concerning  them.  They  are  of  the  supposed  to  lie  to  the  east  of  Sandakan.  They 
same  stock  as  the  tribes  of  the  interior,  who  take  their  name,  Orang  Bull  Dupi  (men  of  Dupi 
still  live  in  the  lowest  condition  of  savagery ;  Mountain),  they  say,  from  a  pectdiar  kind  of 
but  they  were  early  visited  by  MiJays  for  the  tree  called  dupiy  which  grows  on  the  bills  of 
purposes  of  trade,  and  have  adopted  the  Malay  their  island.  They  were  formerly  very  numer- 
dress,  and  many  of  them  the  Mohammedan  ous,  and  were  scattered  over  many  parts  of  the 
religion.  They  have  squarer  features  than  the  coast  of  Borneo,  but  now  are  found  only  at 
other  tribes  of  the  country.  They  are  perhaps  SagaJind,  at  Labuk^  west  of  Sandakan,  and  at 
the  only  people  in  these  islands  who  flatten  the  some  points  on  the  river  Eino  Batangan. 
heads  of  their  children.  They  formerly  lived  Their  language  differs  materially  from  those  of 
in  great  dread  of  pirates  and  of  the  head-tak-  the  Malays  and  Suluans. 
ing  sea  Dyaks,  and  built  their  houses  on  high  The  great  peaks  of  the  Andes  in  Ecuador 
posts,  but  now  they  are  efficiently  protected  have  been  more  thoroughly  and  more  intelli- 
by  the  government.  They  still  keep  a  few  gently  explored  than  they  ever  were  before, 
skulls  in  their  houses,  but  have  abandoned  the  by  Edward  Whymper,  an  Englishman,  who 
barbarous  custom  of  capturing  heads.  Their  had  already  won  celebrity  as  the  moat  success- 
skin  is  very  light,  having  a  sicldy,  milky- white  f  nl  of  Alpine  climbers.  One  of  the  objects  of 
appearance.  The  men  are  of  medium  stature,  his  researches  was  to  observe  the  physiological 
They  are  gentle  and  peaceable  in  disposition,  effects  of  the  atmosphere  at  great  elevations, 
Like  the  Dyaks,  they  are  superstitious,  and  be-  and  the  possibility  of  living  on  the  summits  of 
lieve  in  dreams  and  omena  Their  religion,  or  the  highest  mountains  of  the  globe.  By  re- 
belief  in  evil  spirits,  greatly  resembles  that  of  maining  a  considerable  time  at  elevations  of 
the  Cochin-Chinese.  Gold  is  found  in  differ-  from  16,000  to  18,000  feet,  until  they  felt  no  in- 
ent  parts  of  Sarawak.  From  the  middle  divis-  convenience  from  the  rarefied  air  there,  which 
ion  of  this  country  gutta-percha  and  rattans  are  was  at  first  utterly  insupportable,  W  by mper  and 
largely  exported,  and  considerable  quantities  of  his  party  were  able  to  ascend  to  the  height  of  19,- 
bilian  timber,  or  iron-wood,  are  sent  to  China.  000  feet  and  pass  twenty-six  hours  there  with- 
The  lower  division,  or  Sarawak  proper,  is  rich  out  experiencing  any  ill  effects.  He  concluded 
in  minerals.  Gold  is  worked  by  Chinese,  and  that  he  could  have  mounted  several  thousand 
diamonds  by  Malays ;  but  the  principal  prod-  feet  higher,  but  is  not  conidnced  that  explorers 
ucts  are  antimony  and  quicksilver,  the  monop-  could  breathe  the  air  at  elevations  of  24,000 
olj  of  which  is  given  to  the  Borneo  Company,  feet  or  higher  for  any  length  of  time,  or  that 
Between  1859  and  1879, 25,000  tons  of  antimony  the  human  system  can  adapt  itself  tothedi- 
were  exported,  valued  at  over  $1,000,000,  and  minished  pressure,  which,  at  such  altitudes,  is 
between  1870  and  1879  15,000  flasks  of  quick-  one  third  of  that  at  the  level  of  the  sea.  An- 
silver,  value  $717,500.  Gambler  and  pepper  other  subject  investigated  waa  the  working  of 
are  now  being  successfully  cultivated,  and  an  aneroid  compared  with  mercurial  barometers 
influx  of  Chinese  capital  and  labor  is  expected,  at  great  elevations.  His  experiments  led  him 
Turtle- eggs,  and  the  roes  of  the  trobok-fish,  to  ibhe  conclusion  that  calculations  of  altitude 
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based  upon  the  boiling-point  of  water  are  of  this  place,  nor  for  80  miles  to  the  north, 
altogether  nntrostwortby  in  lofty  mountain-  until  IlUniza  is  reached,  which  rises  above  17,- 
regions.  Whymper  was  accompanied  by  two  000  feet  In  the  next  85  miles  to  the  north, 
tried  Italian-Swiss  monntain-gnides,  the  broth-  and  almost  in  a  line  with  Illiniza,  are  the 
ers  OarreL  He  first  ascended  Chimborazo  and  isolated  peaks  of  Corazon,  Atacatzo,  and  Pi- 
explored  its  neighborhood,  then  ascended  Co-  chincha.  The  depressions  between  them  are 
razon,  sitaated  west  of  the  town  of  Macbaohi,  never  so  low  as  10,000  feet.  North  of  Pichin- 
and  attempted  to  ascend  Illiniza  from  the  cha  is  another  break  in  the  range,  formed  by 
south.  With  his  two  assistants  he  mounted  the  valley  of  the  river  Gnallabamba,  which  at 
to  the  summit  of  Cotopaxi,  remaining  twenty-  one  point  has  an  elevation  of  only  6,600  feet 
six  hours  on  the  top.  From  Quito  they  as-  above  the  sea.  Then  comes  the  mountain  Mo- 
cended  Antisana,  which  summit  they  failed  to  janda,  which  does  not  rise  to  the  snow-hne, 
reach  in  the  first  attempt,  but  succeeded  on  but  covers  more  ground  than  any  other  mount- 
another  trial.  Two  of  the  peaks  of  Pichincha  ain  in  Ecuador.  North  of  this  are  the  two 
were  explored,  and  then  they  departed  for  large  mountains  Imbabura  and  Cotocachi,  and 
the  north  and  examined  the  great  mountain  then  the  basin  of  Ibarra,  which  is  not  much 
Oayambe,  ascended  the  little-known  peak  of  over  7,000  feet  above  the  plane  of  the  ocean, 
Bara-nrcu,  the  most  arduous  ascent  of  all,  and  beyond  which  the  elevation  of  the  range  in- 
Ootocachi,  the  dominating  peak  of  this  dis-  creases.  On  the  southeast  is  the  great  mount- 
trict  Whymper  proceed^  farther  north  to  ain  of  Cayambe,  which  is  covered  with  6,000 
the  towns  of  Ibarri  and  Carranqui,  sending  his  feet  of  snow  and  glacier,  and  farther  on  a 
Italian  guides  to  seek  a  path  to  the  summit  glacier-bearing  mountain  called  Sara-urcn. 
of  Illiniza,  in  which  they  were  successful.  South  of  this  there  is  no  lofty  summit  until 
Whymper  was  broken  down  by  his  exertions,  Antisana  is  reached,  though  the  general  eleva- 
and  remained  some  time  at  Quito.  When  he  tion  of  the  country  is  probably  as  great  as  18,- 
recovered  he  proceeded  south,  making  an  ex-  000  feet.  This  mountain  covers  a  large-  area, 
cursion  to  Altar  without  being  able  to  see  its  and  contains  as  much  snow  and  ice  as  Ca- 
summit,  ascending  Carihuairazo,  and  passing  yambe.  On  the  south  no  lofty  mountains  were 
around  the  western  side  of  Chimborazo,  of  seen,  but  on  the  west,  in  the  same  group  with 
which  peak  he  made  a  second  ascent.  He  re-  the  peaks  of  Illiniza,  Corazon,  Atacatzo,  and 
turned  to  Guayaquil  through  Guamote  and  the  Cotopaxi,  are  Pasochoa  and  Ruminahui,  com- 
pass called  the  Bridge  of  Chimbo.  paratively  low,  but  uteep  and  well-defined  in 
The  ooast-region  of  Ecuador  is  low  and  flat  shape,  and  Sincholagua,  a  fine,  sharp  peak, 
a  great  part  of  the  country  being  submerged  South  of  this  is  Cotopaxi,  the  second  in  height 
in  the  rainy  season.  It  is  reticulated  by  a  con-  of  the  mountains  of  Ecuador.  A  considerable 
fused  net- work  of  rivers  and  lagoons  connecting  distance  beyond  is  the  snow-clad  and  very 
with  one  another.  The  slopes  of  the  Andes  are  regularly  formed  summit  of  Tunguragua,  over 
excessively  steep,  and  are  covered  by  a  dense  16,000  feet  high.  Farther  to  the  southward 
growth  of  gigantic  trees  festooned  with  para-  comes  the  basin  of  Riobamba,  on  the  eastern 
sitio  creepers,  tmd  at  their  feet  a  mass  of  tan*  border  of  which  rises  the  extinct  volcano  Altar, 
gled  undergrowth.  There  is  an  outer  chain  of  Around  the  crater  of  Altar  are  magnificent 
mountains,  not  down  on  the  maps,  though  ex-  needle-like  pinnacles.  South  of  here  the  coun- 
tending  40  miles  north  and  south  and  rising  try  is  of  moderate  elevation.  Far  to  the  south- 
to  the  height  of  15,000  feet.  Beyond  this  is  east  is  visible  the  active  volcano  Sangai,  which 
the  main  ridge  of  the  Andes,  which  culminates  is  but  littie  smaller  than  Altar.  The  French 
in  the  peak  of  Chimborazo.  The  river  Chimbo  explorers  of  the  last  century  and  Alexander 
flows  through  the  valley  inclosed  between  the  von  Humboldt  are  responsible  for  a  serious 
two  ranges.  The  Andes  south  of  Chimborazo  error  respecting  the  physical  configuration  of 
have  an  average  elevation  of  about  15,000  feet,  this  region.  The  two  parallel  chains,  set  down 
and  contain  several  smaller  peaks,  all  of  about  on  the  maps  as  the  western  and  eastern  Cor- 
the  same  size.  There  are  few  passes,  the  low-  dillera,  have  no  existence.  The  distribution  of 
est  one  being  perhaps  the  Bridge  of  Chimbo,  the  mountains  in  Ecuador  does  not  even  show 
which  has  an  elevation  of  12,(K)0  feet  above  how  such  a  misconception  ever  arose.  The 
the  sea.  North  of  this  the  most  frequently  eastern  part  of  Ecuador,  where  the  Andes  de- 
nsed  pass  is  that  of  the  road  from  Quito,  which  scend  in  undulations  to  the  plains  of  Brazil,  is 
leads  across  the  sandy  plain  called  the  Arenal  an  unknown  region. 

Grande ;  this  is  about  14,000  feet  in  elevation.  AU  the  great  Andes  of  Ecuador  have  been 
North  of  this  pass  rises  the  great  mass  of  Chim-  Tolcanoes.  There  are  only  two  volcanoes  in 
borazo,  which  is  separated  by  a  depression  on  Ecuador  which  may  be  properly  called  active, 
its  northern  nde  from  Carihuairazo,  a  mount-  These  are  San^ai  and  Cotopaxi,  which  are  sei- 
sin with  several  peaks,  the  highest  of  which  dom  at  rest  Two  others,  Pichincha  and  Tun- 
is nearly  17,000  feet  in  altitude.  North  of  guragua,  give  occasional  signs  of  life, 
this  mountain  the  range  sinks  abruptly  to  the  Sangai  has  been  seen  by  but  very  few  per- 
basin  in  which  is  situated  the  town  of  Ambato,  sons.  Whymper  caught  a  glimpse  of  it  but 
where  the  climate  is  temperate  and  agreeable,  once,  when  encamped  on  Chimborazo  at  a 
No  important  mountains  are  found  to  the  west  height  of  17,800  feet,  though  he  frequently 
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heard  its  detonations,  which  were  very  dia- 
tinct  and  startling.    It  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  a  regular  cone,  thongb  less  stately  and 
symmetrical  than  Cotopazi.  It  has  large  heds  of 
snow  on  its  summit,  but  above  tbem  its  apex  is 
black,  and  seems  to  be  formed  of  slopes  of  fine 
ashes.    At  intervals  of  twenty  to  thirty  minutes 
there  were  discharges  of  jets  of  steam  which 
shot  np  4,000  or  5,000  feet  in  the  air,  and  then 
spread  oat  and  drifted  away  on  the  wind.    No 
detonations  were  heard  on  Chimborazo,  but 
at  Gnaranda,  9,000  feet  lower,  they  were  loud 
and  dear.    Cotopaxi  emitted  smoke  and  steam 
constantly.     At   the   distance   of  66    miles 
Why m per  witnessed  one  violent  eruption  of 
ashes,  which  were  projected  20,000  feet  into 
the  air,  and  produced  the  effect  of  twUight  at 
that  distance,  although  it  was  noonday.    The 
most  dangerous  element  in  the  eruptions  of 
Cotopaxi  is  the  foods  of  water  whidi  rush  down 
its  sides.    The  Ecuadorians  believe  that  the 
water  pours  out  of  the  crater ;  but  Whymper 
explains  the  phenomenon  by  the  melting  of 
the  large  glaciers  (which  are  not  visible,  being 
covered  over  with  ash)  by  the  heated  cone. 
It  has  been  erroneously  stated  that  glaciers  do 
not  form  on  the  Ecuadorian  Andes,  but  Whym- 
per found  extensive  ones  on  all  the  high  mount- 
ains.   They  do  not   usually  descend   lower 
than  14,000  or  15,000  feet.    Tlie  traveler  did 
not  experience  the  terrific  winds  of  the  Andes 
of  which  much  has  been  written,  and  is  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  force  of  the  wind 
is  very  much  less  than  would  ordinarily  he 
supposed.    The  astounding  reports  of  the  thun- 
der-storms of  the  equatorial  Andes  are  not 
exaggerated.    The  air  seems  saturated  with 
electricity,  and  discharges  are  constantly  heard, 
the  whole  sky  being  filled  with  flashing  bolts. 
Whymper  describes  his  experience  of  one  of 
these  thunder-storms  as  follows:  ^'  I  shall  never 
forget  the  occasion  when  on  the  top  of  Sincho- 
la^^ua  and  close  to  the  summit,  on  a  narrow 
ridge  of  icy  snow  in  which  we  were  cutting 
footsteps,  a  ridge  so  steep  and  narrow  that  the 
merest  touch  might  have  tumbled  us  over  on 
one  or  the  other  side,  we  were  surprised  by 
a  storm,  which  commenced  without  premoni- 
tion, and  in  a  few  seconds  raged  above,  below, 
and  around  us,  with  a  fury  which  made  us 
quiver,  and  maintained  a  ceaseless  roll,  as  flash 
after  flash  darted  across  our  ridge,  and  others 
struck,  or  appeared  to  strike,  the  rock  pinna- 
cles beneath  us.    With  our  axe-heads  hissing, 
and  not  knowing  whether  it  was  more  danger- 
ous to  go  down  or  up,  we  at  length  went  for- 
ward, snatched  a  few  rocks  from  the  immediate 
top,  and  then  fled,  scarcely  daring  to  look  be- 
hind, and  escaped  in  safety,  though  astonished 
to  find  ourselves  alive." 

The  following  table  contains  a  list  of  the 
peaks  ascended  by  Whymper,  the  date  of  the 
ascents,  the  temperature  at  the  summits,  and 
the  absolute  altitude  of  the  mountains,  as  de- 
termined by  him,  compared  with  the  determi- 
nations of  Drs.  Reiss  and  StQbel : 
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The  latest  observations  establish  the  fact 
that  the  highest  mountain  of  the  globe  la 
Gauristmkar,  of  the  Himalayas,  which  rises 
8,840  metres  above  the  sea.     The  five  next 
highest  belong  also  to  Asiatic  orography.    The 
seventh  highest  mountain  and  the  six  follow- 
ing it  in  order  are  found  in  South  America. 
The  highest  has  an  altitude  of  7,010  metres.. 
In  Africa  is  found  the  fourteenth  in  rank, 
Kilima-N'daro,  6,706  metres.    In  North  Amer- 
ica, Popocatepetl,  in  Mexico,  has  a  height  of 
6,410  metres.  The  highest  mountain  in  Europe, 
Mont-Bianc,  is  4,810  metres,  and  Mount  Ophir, 
in  Oceania,  4,222  metres  in  height.    The  high- 
est pass  in  the  world  is  Sanghi-Davan,  in  Asia 
(6,686  metres).    The  highest  inhabited  place  is 
Kursok,  also  in  Asia,  which  is  situated  at  an 
altitude  of  over  4,000  metres. 

The  exploration  of  the  Beni  and  other  rivers 
of  Bolivia  and  the  wide  region  of  unknown 
country  through  which  they  witd,  in  which 
labor  the  late  Professor  Orton  lost  bis  life,  has 
since  his  death  heen  continued  by  Dr.  £dwin 
R.  Heath.  He  started  September  27, 1880,  on 
a  canoe-voyage  down  the  Beni  from  Cabinas, 
a  rubber-camp  on  the  Madidi,  which  enters 
the  Beni  from  the  left.  He  discovered  a  new 
affluent  of  the  Beni  from  the  south,  on  October 
8th,  and  on  the  same  day  he  reached  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Beni  and  Madre  de  Dios.  The 
breadth  of  the  Madre  de  Dios  is  about  786  feet, 
and  that  of  the  Beni  at  this  point  2,860  feet 
A  little  below  he  passed  the  month  of  an  un- 
known river,  of  about  the  size  of  the  Yacuma, 
entering  the  Beni  from  the  north,  lie  passed  a 
number  of  large  islands,  and  farther  on  oaine  to 
some  rapids  and  a  cataract  80  feet  high.  Other 
rapids  were  encountered  farther  down,  and  on 
the  11th  of  October  he  reached  the  junction  of 
the  Mamor6  with  the  Bern.  He  ascended  the 
latter  river  in  his  canoe  for  800  miles  to  £xal- 
tacion  and  Santa  Ana,  and  thence  crowed  the 

Sampas  to  Reyea.  The  cannibal  Paoavara  In- 
ians  have  been  supposed  to  inhahit  the  hanks 
of  the  Beni  in  great  numbers,  and  India-ruhber 
traders  have  on  that  account  avoided  using  this 
natural  highway.  They  have  taken  their  mer- 
chandise instead  200  miles  up  the  river  to 
Reyes  and  then  200  miles  across  the  pampas 
to  the  Mamor6.  Dr.  Heath  encountered  oiily 
four  families  of  Pacavaraa  on  the  Beni,  from 
the  confluence  of  the  Madidi  to  its  mouth. 
With  the  exception  of  the  party  conducted  by 
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F.  Maldonado,  a  Peruvian  traveler,  who  with  the  ri^ht  of  roib-onds  to  establish  their  own  schedulea 

three  of  his  companions  was  drowned  in  the  of  frei-hto  and  fares  b  subject  to  legislative  control, 

7;     .      t  o^^    K     TT     *v           *il    A^     1-*^  where  such  railroads  are  operating  under  charters  ob- 

rapids,  in  1861,  Dr.  Heath  was  the  first  white  ^ingd  gi^ce  January  1, 186^that  is,  since  the  adop- 

man  to  behold  the  mouth  of  the  Madre  de  tion  of  the  code. 

Dios.  8*  That  the  Legislature,  under  the  Constitution  of 

Lieutenant  Bove  has  been  unable  to  obtain  IS^^i  ^<>' ^^L*^  the  power,  but  it  w  its  duty,  to 

sufficient  funds  from  the  Italian  Government  ?d,"?ot.fer^i^^         s'SlJ^'l^to'niSS 

and  people  to  execute  nis  project  of  Antarctic  them  just  and  reasonable,  and  to  prevent  unjust  dis- 

ezploration,  and  has  abandoned  the  object  for  crimination, 

the  present.    He  has  undertaken  instead  the  »•  That  to  appoint  a  commission  for  that  pirpose  is 

exploration  of  the  coast-regions  of  Patagonia  X*  *  tn??fth«  nJolt^J^^nn.  S^  m^i^'  Lwht  tnH 

anS  Tierra  del  Fuego  for  the  GovernmSit  of  ^J^^'r  t^.^^'  "^"^"^  '^  "^^"^  ^^^'  ^""^ 

the  Argentine  Republic.    Dr.  Yenciguerra  ao-  4.  That  the  act  creating  the  Bailrood  Commisdon  of 

companies  him  as  zodlogist.  Professor  Lovisato  this  State  is  not  obnoxious  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

as  ireoloffist.  and  Lieutenant  Roncagli  as  eth-  United  States  or  the  ConsUtution  of  Georgia,  and  is 

noloirist  therefore  constitutional. 

GEORGIA.  The  vote  of  Georgia  at  the  A  State  Temperance  Oonvention  met  at  At- 
presidential  election  in  1880  was  102,470  for  lanta  on  the  4th  of  July,  and  adopted  the 
Hancock,  54^086  for  Garfield,  and  969  for  report  of  a  committee  which  recommended 
Weaver.  The  total  vote  was  157,625,  and  the  '*  that  this  convention  ask  the  General  Assem- 
.  Democratic  majority  for  Hancock  over  Gar-  bly  to  pass  an  act  forbidding  and  prohibiting 
field  48,384.  The  electors  thus  chosen  were  the  manufacture,  sale,  or  furnishing  of  any  an^l 
required  by  the  act  of  Congress  to  meet  in  the  idl  intoxicating  or  malt  liquors,  except  for 
Capitol  of  the  State  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  medicinal,  manufacturing,  or  sacramental  pur- 
December  ensuing,  and  cast  their  votes  for  poses,  under  proper  restrictions. 
President  and  Vice-President,  but,  under  the  '' That  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  all  in toxi- 
State  law,  they  did  not  meet  until  the  second  eating  or  malt  liquors  is  a  nuisance,  an  un- 
Wednesday.  Under  these  circumstances  the  equaled  curse  to  the  people  and  State;  but, 
question  arose  whether  the  vote  of  the  State  whenever  any  county,  city,  town,  or  militia 
could  be  counted.  The  difficulty  was  finally  district  shall  or  may  desire  to  establish  a  dis- 
avoided  by  the  joint  rule  of  the  two  Hoases  of  tillery  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  intox- 
Congress  regulating  the  electoral  count,  which  icating  or  midt  liquors,  or  to  sell  any  malt  or 
provided  that  if  it  should  appear  from  the  cer-  spirituous  liquors,  they  may  petition  the  ordi- 
tificate  that  the  vote  of  any  State  was  cast  on  nary  of  the  county,  who  shall  order  an  election 
a  day  other  than  that  provided  for  casting  such  to  be  held  as  in  case  of  election  for  members 
votes  by  act  of  Congress,  pursuant  to  the  Con-  of  the  General  Assembly,  upon  giving  thirty 
stitution,  the  result  of  such  certificate  should  days*  notice  thereof,  at  v  which  election  all  the 
not  be  recorded  until  it  should  appear  whether  qualified  voters  withih  the  county,  city,  town, 
the  counting  or  omitting  to  count  such  votes  or  militia  district  shall  be  entitled  and  auUior- 
would  change  the  result  of  the  election.  Under  ized  to  vote.  That  the  tickets  shall  be  in- 
this  rule  the  vote  of  Georgia,  in  the  joint  con-  dorsed  *  whisky*  or  *no  whisky* ;  and  should 
vention  on  the  9th  of  February,  was  not  re-  a  majority  of  all  the  qualified  voters  living 
corded  in  its  order,  and  the  result  of  the  count  within  the  county,  city,  town,  or  militia  dis- 
was  announced  as  follows :  trict  vote  *  whisky,*  then  the  ordinary  or  mayor 

The  tellers  report  that  the  whole  number  of  electors  may  issue  license  as  prescribed  by  law. 

appointed  to  vote  for  the  President  of  the  United  ^^  That  no  law  shall  be  passed  modifying  or 

^«  ./._t...i.  .V        .._.._  ._  ,«r    xwr  local-option  law 

executive  committee  be 

would  be,' for  James  A.  Gkirfield,  of  Ohio,'  for  Presi-  appointed  by  this  convention  who  shall  pre- 

dent  of  the  United  States,  214  votes,  and  for  Winfleld  pju-e  a  bill  embodying  the  views  of  this  con- 

8  B^oook,  of  PennsylvanU,  for  President,  166  votes.  Mention,  and  that  said  committee  be  requested 

If  not  counted,  the  result  would  be,  for  Jaiiies  A.  Gar-  .  «**i«v«,««**  «-•»•.  «»  «  w»«       v^    ^    ^^ix.^  u:n 

field  au  votes,  and  for  Winfleld  8.  Hancock  144  to  go  before  the  Legislature  and  present  the  bill 

votes.    In  eithereventJames  A.  Qarfleld  has  received  and  make  known  the  wishes  of  this  conven- 

a  mi^oritv  of  the  votes  of  the  whole  number  of  eleoton  tion. 

appomted.  a  That  the  president  of  this  convention  be 

A  similar  announeement  was  made  respect-  chairman  of  the  executive  committee, 

ing  the  vote  for  Vice-President.  ^*That  the  executive  committee  be  requested 

The  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  to  take  charge  of  the  temperance  cause  in  the 

Railroad  Commission  established  by  the  Legis-  State,  and  to  adopt  such  measures  as  will  best 

lature  was  settled  early  in  the  year  by  the  unite  the  active  efforts  and  co-operation  of  the 

decision  of  Judge  Woods  in  the  case  of  Tilly  friends  of  temperance  in  Georgia." 

w.  The  Railroad  Commission,  in  the  United  Among  the  resolutions  adopted  was  the  fol- 

States  Circuit  Court.     The  main  points  de-  lowing: 

cided  in  that  case  are :  Suoh^d,  That  the  oonvention  is  in  favor  of  having 

L  That,  independent  of  the  Constttution  of  1877,  the  question  of  prohibition  so  presented  that  any  voter 
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can  freely  cast  his  ballot  on  that  9uestion  without  passed  438   bills.     On  the  12th  of  July  the 

^e^g  ins  allegiance  to  the  poUucal  party  of  hia  Governor  submitted  a  brief  message.     He  rec- 

ommended  the  redaction  of  the  charge  on  in- 

The  executive  committee  met  and  adopted  spected  fertilizers    from  fifty  to  twenty-f  ve 

the  following  resolution  and  address:  cents  per  ton,  which  he  regarded  as  not  only 

Ji68ohedj  That  a  committee  of  three  shall  be  ap-  ample  for  all  the  needful  demands  of  the  De- 
pointed  to  uitfe  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  organiza-  partment  of  Agriculture,  but  as  snflScient  for  the 

rZZ^r^^^iriL^'a^/l^-k^  feuding  and  equipment  ofjm  expenmenfl 

foctually  promoted.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  com-  station.     Me  also  commended  to  the  attention 

mittee  to  prepare  a  simple,  inexpensive  mode  of  or-  of  the  Legislature  the  approaching  centennial 

ganixation  suitable  to  cany  out  the  ^neral  idea  of  the  celebration  at  Yorktown,  and  the  International 

work  that  will  naturally  ^w  out  o^  the  action  of  tiie  Cotton  Exposition  to  be  held  at  Atlanta. 

State  Temperance  Convention,  for  the  use  of  localities         rpv,^  «r^^»«u«.^^  ^^  ♦i.^  rr s  t>^ 

that  may  &e  the  benefit  of  such  a  uniform  society.  ^  ^^®  committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 

ADDBEss  ^®®  appointed  at  the  last  session  to  visit  and 

T«  ^v  J-        *          11       J    *v       V  At.        vv  Inspect  the  various  camps  of  the  penitentiary 

In  obedience  to  a  call  made  through  the  public  -ttTw^,.f^w^   a^-  ♦!«;-  ^r>^^^S     tu^  ««w.^«  «;«:»  j 

journals  of  the  State,  a  convention  assembled  'm  this  '^Ported  at  this  session.     The  camps  visits 

city  on  the  4th  inst.  to  consider  the  best  way  to  relieve  contained  1,208  convicts,  employed  at  farm- 

our  State  of  the  evils  connected  with  the  use  and  labor,  railroad-building,  mining,  and  msnnfact- 

abuse  of  intoxicating  liquors.    The  convention  was  uring.     The  committee  found  various  abuses, 

sSrt  t^TpiSSST't^Sr^^  S!,US^tiv*e,t  ""^  Bomnxarized  their  conclusion  a,  foUow. : 

their  plans  they  were  practical,  and  in  their  purposes  1.  That  the  system  needs  a  central  authority  em- 
they  were  fixed  and  determined.  The  body  m  its  ployed  to  exercise  a  supervisory  control  over  all  per- 
dehberations  was  sin^larly  free  from  unreasonable  eons,  companies,  and  corporations  holding  the  convicts 
enthusiasm  and  unbndled  fimaticism.  That  body,  of  this  State  under  lease,  or  otherwise,  as  to  govern- 
after  a  calm,  thoughtful,  and  harmonious  session,  ment,  discipline,  and  management  or  the  convicts, 
agreed  to  go,  through  its  committee,  before  the  Gen-  with  ftill  power  and  authonty  to  ftnme  all  suitable 
eral  Asseznbly  with  a  bill  embodying  the  features  of  a  rules  and  regulations  for  the  proper  government  and 
local-option  law,  with  the  position  of  parties  thereto  control  of  siSd  convicts. 

reversed.    It  is  needless  in  this  address  to  rehearse  2.  Humanity  and  justice  to  the  convicts  requiie 

the  minor  details  of  the  bill ;  they  are  such  as  seem  that  the  State  appoint  an  officer  at  each  camp  to  stand 

best  calculated  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the  law  between  the  convict  and  the  lessee,  and  to  enforce  all 

and  the  suppression  of  the  evils  of  intemperance.  rules  adopted  by  the  central  authority  for  their  dis- 

We  now  call  upon  the  citizens  of  the  State  to  ex-  cipline  and  government,  and  to  protect  the  prisoners 

press  their  approval  of  the  measure,  and  to  indorse  from  cruel  and  inhuman  treatment, 

the  action  of  the  convention.    This  they  can  do  by  8.  That,  as  the  system  exists,  in  the  judgment  of 

resolutions  adopted  by  neighborhoods,  districts,  cities,  the  committee,  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  tends  to  the 

and  villages,  assembled  in  their  court-houses  or  acad-  reformation  of  the  criminal.     It  impinges  with  a 

emies,  or  other  places  of  meeting,  or  by  petitions  cir-  crushing  force  upon  the  great  work  of  the  moral  re- 

culated  to  which  their  names  may  be  signed,  and  then  generation  of  the  prisoners.    The  old  felon,  who  has 

give  publicity  to  their  action  through  communications  led  a  life  of  sin  and  degeneracy,  oonljxiues  in  the  prac- 

addressed  to  the  secretary  of  this  committee  at  At-  tioe  of  hia  immoraHtiea.    The  youthful  convict  is 

lanta,  and  to  the  papers  published  in  their  respective  chained  by  his  side  day  after  day  and  night  after 

counties.  night,  and  is  compelled  to  serve  out  his  sentence 

Fellow- citizens,  we  are  near  to  the  victory  I    The  under  the  pale  of  this  evil  infiuence.    He  natually 

evil  in  all  its  ma^tude  has  been  apprehended  by  the  contracts  the  habits  and  vices  of  his  companion,  ancL 

men  and  women  in  our  State ;  the  danger  of  delay  is  at  the  end  of  his  time,  instead  of  being  a  reformea 

f\illy  appreciated,  and  the  importance  of  calm,  deter-  man,  ho  is  turned  loose  on  the  oountiy  and  society 

mined  action  is  recognized.    The  judiciaiv  of  the  trained  in  habits  and  practices  that  are  destructive  to 

State  is  right  on  the  question ;  the  press  of  Gqot^  everything  which  may  be  <»lled  good, 
favors  repressive  and  restrictive  measures:  the  mm- 

istry  of  our  churches  ore  supporting  the  rerormation ;  An  act  was  passed  on  this  subject  which 

the  solicitous  parents  are  anxiously  watching  for  a  nrnvid^a  for  thA  annnintmAnt  nf  nn  Anrintjint 

remedy ;  the  unfortunate  victims  of  the  wine-Sip  are  T^!?      #  ♦  [     JL  ^PP^,?™®°J  ^'  f*  asnstant 

,  appeafii^  for  help ;  the  good  dtixens  of  every  raoo  J^JP®^'  ^^  the  penitentiary,  at  a  salary  of  $1,- 

^  and  color,  of  all  creeds  and  parties,  of  all  ranks  and  aOO  a  year  and  traveling  expenses.    Either  the 

stations  in  society,  are  expectmg  relief,  and  the  noble  assistant   or  the  principal  keeper  shall  visit 

women  of  our  grand  old  commonwealth,  with  entreaty  each  camp  once  every  month  and  report  to  the 

crystallized  to  tears  and  embalmed  in  prayers,  are  /invernnr     If  tliev  find  that  thi*  Ipjum  haa  Kpah 

appealing  to  the  General  Assembly  to  stiy  the  tide,  w) wnor.    11  tuey  nna  Uiat  tne  lease  nas  been 

and  brei  and  beat  back  the  waves  of  rum  and  sor-  violated  in  any  respect,  tne  Orovemor  »  di- 

row  that  come  like  a  flood  m  the  wake  of  strong  drink ;  rected  at  once  to  institute  proceedings  to  have 

and  Qod,  who  enjoins  virtue  and  society  upon  his  in-  the  lease  of  the  ofifending  lessee  forfeited,  and 

*®^^SlJS??''^'*S"^^  S!  T  ^y  5^^-  .  .    ,,  the  Attomey-General  is  directed  to  represent 

Be  hopefiiL    Be   firm.    Be  decided;  and  in  the  .i^  a^^*.^  ;^  ♦!>«-*  «..^<,^^n^»».      aii  ^^»«<. 

name  of  peace,  and  honor,  and  trutii,  aid  manhood,  the  State  in  these  prosecutions.    All  persons 

we  beseech  you  make  known  your  requests,  and  de-  are  forbidden  whipping  any  convict,  except  the 

mand  an  everlasting  redemption  fVom  the  thralldom  regular  whipping-boss,  who  is  to  be  appointed 

of  the  terrible  monster  who  is  blighting  our  fair  hmd  by  the  lessees  of  each  camp,  his  appointment 

with  drunkenness,  ruin,  and  mfamy.  ^  ^^  confirmed  by  the  Governor.     Upon  the 

The  Legislature,  having  1  Republican  and  48  discharge  of  each  person,  he  is  to  be  fiiniishea 

Democrats  in  the  Senate,  and  10  Republicans  with  a  suit  of  citizen's  clothes,  and  provided 

and  165  Democrats  in  the  House,  met  in  ad-  with  transportation  and  expenses  back  to  the 

joumed  seraion  on  the  6th  of  July,  and  ad-  county  from  which  he  was  sentenoed. 

journed  on  the  27th  of  September,  having  Another  act  makes  important  ohangoa  in  the 
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Qsary  law.  The  maximnm  charge  is  still  fixed 
by  law  at  eight  per  cent,  but  under  the  new 
bUl  the  lender  has  the  right  to  charge  what- 
ever rate  the  borrower  agrees  upon,  and  can 
collect  the  same  if  the  borrower  does  not  ap- 
peal to  the  law  against  paying.  If  this  is  done, 
the  lender  is  mulcted  only  for  the  surplus  of 
the  interest  above  eight  per  cent,  and  not  for 
the  entire  interest,  as  under  the  present  law. 
It  also  becomes  incumbent  upon  the  borrower 
to  show  that  the  lender  has  violated  the  law, 
and  it  does  not  devolve  upon  the  lender  the 
harden  of  proof  as  under  the  present  law. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  legislation  of 
the  session  was  a  general  railroad  law,  by 
which  charters  can  be  obtained  by  the  filing 
of  articles  of  incorporation. 

While  no  general  temperance  bill  of  impor- 
tance was  passed,  the  sale  of  liquor  was  pro- 
hibited in  a  great  many  counties,  by  reason  of 
the  increase  of  the  license-tax  to  such  a  figure 
as  can  not  be  paid.  The  sale  of  liquor  is  now 
prohibited  in  forty-eight  counties.  Prohibi- 
tion was  asked  for  a  great  many  other  ooun- 
ties,  bat  was  killed  or  postponed  by  amend- 
ments which  allow  the  people  of  the  various 
townships  and  districts  to  vote  whether  or  not 
the  sale  of  liquor  shall  be  prohibited.  The 
temperance  people,  on  the  other  hand,  gain  a 
great  deal  in  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of 
liquor  within  a  certain  number  of  miles  of  cer- 
tain churches,  colleges,  and  academies,  and  al- 
together the  session  resulted  in  very  materially 
enlarging  the  circle  of  prohibition. 

Other  acts  passed  were  the  following:  To 
define  the  rights  aud  powers  of  purchasers 
of  railroads ;  to  establish  a  system  of  public 
schools  for  Rome ;  to  prohibit  the  employment 
of  minors  in  any  place  where  intoxicating  liq- 
uors are  sold,  to  be  drunk  on  the  spot ;  to  se- 
cure uniformity  in  grading  teachers  of  public 
schools;  to  incorporate  the  Covington  and 
South  River  Railroad ;  to  incorporate  the  Lo- 
gansviUe  Railroad ;  to  amend  section  1812  of 
the  code,  fixing  the  time  of  meeting  for  presi- 
dential electors;  to  declare  persons  who  can 
not  read  and  write  incapable  of  serving  as  elec- 
tion managers;  to  reapportion  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  this  State ;  to  provide  for 
the  more  efficient  granting  of  diplomas  by 
medical  colleges;  to  incorporate  companies 
formed  for  steam  navigation  in  ocean  or  riverH ; 
to  incorporate  the  Georgia  Southern  and  Flor- 
ida Railroad  Company;  to  regulate  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  in  Georgia;  to  incorporate 
the  Gainesville,  Blairsville  and  State  line  Rail- 
road ;  to  fix  the  time  of  elections  for  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly;  to  incorporate  the  Gumming 
and  Suwannee  Railroad  Company;  to  incor- 
porate the  Springs  Railroad  Company ;  to  in- 
corporate the  Monticello  and  Trans-Ocmulgee 
Railroad  Company ;  to  enable  the  trustees  of 
the  State  University  to  inaugurate  a  system  of 
free  tuition ;  to  incorporate  the  Brunswick  and 
Flint  River  Railroad  Company ;  to  construct 
a  line  from  Elberton  to  intersect  the  New 


York  and  New  Orleans  Railroad ;  to  incoi^o- 
rate  the  Rome  Southern  Railroad  Company; 
to  charter  the  Middle  Georgia  Railroad;  to 
incorporate  the  Covington  and  North  Georgia 
Railroad ;  to  incorporate  the  Dahlonega,  Daw- 
sonville  and  Gainesville  Railroad  Company; 
to  authorize  a  railroad  from  Covington  to  the 
Ocmulgee  River;  to  provide  for  registering 
the  voters  of  Savannah;  to  incorporate  the 
Greenville  and  White  Sulphur  Springs  Rail- 
road Company ;  to  incorporate  the  Kingston, 
Walesca  and  Gainesville  Railroad;  to  incor- 
porate the  Elberton  and  Point  Peter  Railroad ; 
to  incorporate  the  Elberton  and  Petersburg 
Railroad ;  to  incorporate  the  Cedartown  Rail- 
road Company;  to  incorporate  the  Etowah 
and  Blue  Ridge  Railroad  Company. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  towns  in  the 
State  that  have  a  population  of  over  1,000 — 
thirty -nine  in  number : 


RAITK. 

1 

8 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
IS 
18 
14 
15 
16 
IT 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
88 
24 
25 
86 
27 
23 
29 
80 
81 
82 
88 
84 
85 
86 
87 
83 
89 


CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 


Atlanta. 

BavaDnah  . . . , 
AngoBta..... 

Maoon , 

Colamboa . . . , 

Athena , 

Some 

Amerlcoa 

Albany 

Branawick . . , 
ThomaavUIe.. 

Dalton 

La  Orange . . . 

Marietta 

Washington.. 

Cuthbert 

OarteraTiUe... 

Newnan 

Madlaon. 

Bamesvllle... 
OalnesYlIle . . . 
Qreeneaboro.. 

Daweon 

Darien 

Hawkinarllle. 

Yaldoata 

Bainbrldge... 
Covington. . . . 

Quitman 

Conyera 

Eatonton 

SandersTlUe . . 
Fort  Valley... 
Weat  Point.. 

Forsyth 

•)oneab(WO. . . . 
Warrenton . . . 
Waynesboro.. 
TalSotton . . . . 


1880. 


87,409 
80J09 
21,891 
12,748 
10,128 
6,099 
8,877 
8,630 
8,216 
2,891 
2,555 
2,516 
8,296 
2,227 
2,199 
2,129 
2,087 
2,006 
1,974 
1,963 
1,919 
1,621 
1,576 
1,548 
1,548 
1,515 
1,486 
1,415 
1,400 
1,874 
1,871 
1,279 
1,877 
1,178 
1,105 
1,049 
1.028 
1,008 
1,008 


18T0. 


21,789 

28,285 

15,889 

10,810 

7,401 

4,251 

2,748 

8,259 

8,101 

8,848 

1,651 

1,8W 

8,058 

l,S8d 

1,600 

2,210 

8,288 

1,017 

1,834 

754 

472 

918 

1,099 

547 

828 

1,199 

3,851 

1,121 

784 

687 

1,240 

1,989 

1,888 

1,405 

1,510 

581 

620 

848 

796 


This  table  shows  that  the  five  largest  towns 
of  the  State— Atlanta,  Savannah,  Augusta, 
Macon,  and  Oolumbus — are  increasing  faster 
than  the  remainder  of  the  State.  These  towns 
now  contain  112,880  people,  against  88,624  in 
1870 — a  gain  of  about  forty  per  cent,  against 
thirty  per  cent  in  the  entire  State. 

The  census  of  1880  shows  a  large  increase  in 
the  number  of  farms,  indicating  a  progressive 
tendency  toward  subdivision.  The  number  of 
farms  in  Georgia,  in  1850,  was  51,759;  1860, 
62,008;  1870,69,956;  1880,  188,626,  of  which 
76,451  were  cultivated  by  the  owners,  18,557 
by  tenanta  nt  a  fixed  rental,  and  43,618  on 
shares.    The  State  produced,  in  the  census 
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year,  814,441  bales  of  cotton  on  3,617,188  colored,  72,655 ;  total,  209,872 ;  increase  over 
acres.  The  average  production  per  acre  is  high-  the  attendance  in  1877, 19,246.  In  1879,  white, 
est  in  upper  Georgia,  and  decreases  through  147,192;  colored,  79,435;  total,  226,627;  in- 
middle  and  lower  Georgia.  The  following  are  crease  over  the  attendance  in  1878, 16,755.  In 
the  chief  cotton  counties :  1880,  white,  150,134;  colored,  86,429;   total, 

Burke,  29,172  bales;    Washington,  23,058;  236,563;  increase  over  the  attendance  in  1879, 

Houston,  19,099 ;  Troup,  18,655 ;  Ooweta,  16,-  9,936. 

282;  Meriwether,  15,154;  Hancock,  15,010;  The  work  of  1880  was  accomplished  on  an 
Floyd,  14,545 ;  Jefferson,  18,877 ;  and  Cobb,  appropriation  by  the  State  of  only  $185,789, 
13,092  bales.  This  list  comprises  all  the  coun-  or  much  less  than  one  dollar  a  scholar.  The 
ties  that  produced  more  than  13,000  bales,  county  school  commissioners  received  in  addi- 
Bartow,  Greene,  Gwinnett,  Harris,  Henry,  tion  to  this  sum  about  $160,000 — the  net  pro- 
Monroe,  Oglethorpe,  Pike,  Stewart,  Sumter,  ceeds  of  the  poll-tax,  making  the  total  amount 
Talbot,  Walton,  and  Wilkes,  are  each  credited  paid  by  the  people  toward  the  support  of 
with  more  than  10,000,  bat  less  than  18,000  schools  $315,748,  or  seventy -three  cents  a 
bales.  head  of  the  school  population,  $1.89  of  the 

In  the  manufacture  of  cotton  Georgia  had  enrollment,  and  $2.39  of  the  average  attend- 

200,974  spindles,  employing  6,678  hands,  and  ance.     Commissioner  Orr  estimated  that  the 

using  67,874  bales.  receipts  on  account  of  the  liquor- tax  might 

The  average  production  of  wheat  was  only  swell  the  State  appropriation  of  the  current 
0*64  bushels  per  acre,  and  of  com  11  bushels,  year  to  $380,000,  which  would  be  about  eighty- 
It  appears  from  the  census  that  the  chief  corn-  eight  cents  for  each  child  in  the  State  within 
producing  counties  were  Burke,  505,290  bush-  the  school  ages.  The  appropriations  of  certain 
els ;  Gwinnett,  470,409  bushels ;  Washington,  cities  and  counties  that  maintain  schools  under 
411,499  bushels;  Cobb,  406,730  bushels;  and  local  laws  amount  to  about  $150,000 — making 
Floyd,  405,290.  The  product  of  the  State  was  the  total  appropriation  in  the  State  toward  the 
23,202,018  bushels,  from  2,538,733  acres  of  maintenance  of  public  schools  $530,000.  The 
land.  school  population  is  488,444. 

Of  oats.  Brooks  produced  163,862  bushels;  The  railroads  of  Georgia  are  2,616  miles 

Thomas,  158,467;  Wilkes,  133,277;  Houston,  long,  and  cost  $49,676,723.    The  capital  stock 

121,261;  Coweta,  106,331 ;  Lowndes,  102,276.  stands  at  $81,880,615;    the  funded  debt  at 

The  product  of  the  State  was  5,548,743  bushels,  $23,033,200,  and  other  debts  at  $1,103,527— 

and  the  acreage  612,788.  total,  $55,517,842.    The  Georgia  roads  earned 

The  production  of  rye  in  the  State  was  small,  in  1880  $8,419,626,  the  net  earnings  being 

although  well  distributed,  nearly  every  county  $8,429,013,  of  which  $1,051,111  was  paid  out 

adding  something  to  the  crop.    Union  contrib-  as  interest  on  bonds,  and  $1,619,936  as  divi- 

uted  9,132  bushels;    Fannin,  8,050;    Rabun,  dends  on  stock.     Several  important  railroad 

6,811;  Towns,  6,669;  Washington,  5,456,  and  enterprises  connected  with  the  State  were  ini- 

Wilkinson,  3,790.    In  the  State,  101,716  bush-  tiated  during  the  year, 

els  were  grown  on  25,854  acres.  The  Cincinnati  and  Georgia  syndicate  was 

The  foremost  wheat  county  of  the  State  was  organized  in  New  York  in  May,  with  a  capital 

Bartow.      Its  product   was  131,935  bushels,  of  $16,000,000.    The  company  purchased  the 

Then  come  Gordon  with  113,222  bushels;  Cobb,  Macon  and  Brunswick  system  in  Georgia ;  the 

80,617;  Coweta,  77,075 ;  Carroll,  74,826;  and  Selma,Rome,andDaltoninAhibama;  the  East 

Gwinnett,  74,795.    The  State  produced  3,159,-  Tennessee  and  Virginia  in  the  States  named, 

771  bushels.    The  acreage  was  475,684.  and  a  lease  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston, 

No  coal  was  mined  in  Georgia  in  1869,  but  and  will  build  at  a  cost  of  about  $7,000,000 

in  1880  about  100,000  tons  were  produced.  several  lines  of  road  to  connect  the  purchased 

In  the  latest  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  properties  into  one  system.    The  work  on  the 

Public  Schools,  issued  during  the  year,  there  connections  was  at  once  begun,  and  when 

is  a  summary  of  the  school-work  of  the  State  finished  will  give  the  syndicate  a  cart-wheel 

since  the  foundation  of  its  school  system,  as  system,  the  hub  being  at  Chattanooga  and  the 

follows :  spokes  penetrating  the  richest  sections  of  the 

In  1871,  white  pupils,  42,914;  colored,  6,G64 ;  South  in  five  directions^  and  finding  termini  at 

total,  49,579.    In  1878,  white,  68,922 ;  colored,  Bristol,  in  Tennessee,  the  Mississippi  River  at 

19,755 ;  total,  83,677 ;  increase  over  the  attend-  Memphis,  at  Meridian,  where  the  Southwestern 

anoe  of  1871,  34,099.    In  1874,  white,  98,167;  roads  end,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  Bruns- 

colored,  42,874;  total,  135,541 ;  increase  over  wick  and  Savannah. 

the  attendance  of  1878, 51,864.  In  1875,  white.  The  Georgia  Pacific  syndicate  was  organized 
105,990;  colored,  50,385;  total,  156,394;  in-  to  build  from  Atlanta  to  Birmingham,  Ala- 
crease  over  the  attendance  of  1874, 20,808.  In  bama,  through  the  coal  and  iron  fields  of 
1876,  white,  121,418;  colored,  57,987;  total,  Alabama,  heretofore  virtually  unpenetrated. 
179,405 ;  increase  over  the  attendance  of  1875,  and  thence  to  the  Misnssippi  River.  General 
23,011.  In  1877,  white,  128,296 ;  colored,  62,-  John  B.  Gordon,  who  resigned  his  senatorship 
880 ;  total,  190,626 ;  increase  over  the  attend-  to  give  hunself  to  such  enterprises,  is  president 
•noe  of  1876, 11,221.    In  1878,  white,  137,217 ;  of  the  company. 
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The  Erlanger  syndicate,  made  up  of  Frank- 
fort oapitalists,  owned  the  Alabama  and  Great 
Southern  road,  and  purchased  the  Brunswick 
and  Albany  road  of  Georgia,  the  Yioksburg 
and  Shelbyville,  and  the  vicksburg  and  Me- 
ridian roads,  at  a  cost  of  $10,800,000.  This 
company  will  build  820  miles  of  new  roads. 
When  completed,  its  system  will  stretch  from 
New  Orleans  to  Chattanooga  northward  and 
coastward,  and  from  New  Orleans  to  Bruns- 
wick, Georgia. 

The  Richmond  and  Danville  syndicate  con- 
trols the  organization  of  the  Richmond  and 
Danville  road,  is  interested  in  the  Georgia  Pa- 
cific, and  has  bought  the  Columbia  and  Green- 


ville system  of  roafis,  aggregating  297  miles, 
and  costing  $16,000,000;  the  Charlotte,  Co- 
lumbia and  Augusta  road,  costing  $1 ,800,000 ; 
the  Western  and  North  Carolina  road,  costing, 
with  its  extension,  over  $4,000,000,  and  $1,000,- 
000  to  finish  it ;  and  the  New  York  river  road, 
costing,  with  its  extension,  $1,500,000.  The 
company  is  now  engaged  in  extending  the 
Northwestern  road  from  Athens,  Georgia,  to 
Knoxville,  Tennessee,  which  will  cost  $4,000,- 
000. 

The  population  of  the  State  hy  counties,  as 
finally  retamed  by  the  census  of  1880,  and  as 
compared  with  the  returns  of  1870,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


couirms. 


AppHnr 

Baker 

Bddwln 

BtnlM 

Bartow 

Berrien 

Bibb 

Brooks 

Bryaxk 

Bnlioek 

Burke 

Bactt 

Oalhoon 

Camden 

OampbeD 

OarrolL 

Catooea 

Chariton 

Qiattaam 

Chattahoochee 

Chattooga. 

Cherokee 

Clarke 

Ckf 

Uajton 

CBneh 

Cobb 

i^offioe 

Colquitt 

ColamUa 

Coweta 

Cnwfcrd 

Dade 

DawMO 

Deoator , 

DeKalb 

I>odfe 

Doofy 

DoO^MTtj.... 


Dooflaa 
Ear&... 


BIbert 

EmaDoeL. , 
ftuintB..., 


1880. 

isro. 

^376 

6,066 

T^OT 

6,848 

18,80« 

ia618 

7,88T 

4.978 

18,690 

16,566 

«,619 

4,618 

87,147 

21.256 

11»727 

8348 

4,929 

6.252 

8,068 

6,610 

87,128 

17,679 

8,811 

6,941 

7,<>24 

6,508 

«,188 

4,616 

9,970 

9,176 

16i,90i 

11,782 

4,789 

4,409 

2,164 

1,897 

45,028 

41,279 

^670 

6,060 

10,021 

6,908 

14,826 

10,899 

11,702 

12,941 

6,650 

^498 

8,0  f  7 

6,4n 

4,188 

8,946 

20,743 

18,814 

6,070 

8.192 

2,527 

1,664 

10,465 

18,529 

21.109 

16,876 

8,666 

7.657 

4,708 

8,068 

6,!«7 

4,869 

19,078 

16,1»3 

14,497 

10,014 

6,868 

12,420 

9,790 

18,628 

11^17 

6,984 

•••••• 

7,611 

6,998 

8.568 

1,978 

6,979 

4,214 

18,967 

9,tM9 

9,760 

6,184 

7,246 

6,429 

COUNTIES. 


FSyette , 

Floyd 

Foravth. , 

Fnnklln , 

Fulton 

OUmer. 

Ohueoek. 

Olynn , 

Gordon 

Greene 

Gwinnett . . . . . 
Haberahazn . . . 

HaU 

Hancock 

Haralaon 

Harrla 

Hart 

Heard 

Henry 

Houston 

Irwin 

Jackaon 

Jaaper 

Je  AirBpn 

Johnabn 

Jones 

Laorens  

Lee. 

liberty 

Lincoln 

Lowndes. 

Lompkln 

McDaffle 

Mcintosh 

Macon 

Madison 

Marion 

Meriwether... 

MUler 

MUton 

MitebeU 

Monroe 

Mon^omeiy.. 

Morgan 

Morray 

Mnacogee 


1880. 

isro. 

6,606 

8,821 

24,418 

17,280 

10,569 

7,988 

11.458 

7,898 

49,187 

88,446 

8,886 

6.644 

8,677 

8,786 

61,487 

6,876 

11,171 

9,268 

17,647 

18.464 

19,681 

18,481 

8,718 

6,883 

15,298 

9,607 

16,989 

11^17 

^974 

4,004 

15,769 

18,284 

9,094 

6,7^ 

8,769 

7,866 

14,198 

10,102 

22,411 

80,406 

2,696 

1,887 

16,297 

11,181 

11,861 

10,439 

16,671 

12,190 

4,800 

2,964 

11,618 

9,436 

10,058 

7,884 

10,677 

9,567 

10.649 

7,6S8 

6,412 

6,418 

11,049 

8,821 

6,626 

6,161 

9,449 

»•«■•• 

6,-241 

4,491 

11,676 

11.469 

7.978 

6,827 

8.598 

8,000 

17,651 

18,766 

^P 

8,091 

0,261 

4,284 

9,892 

6,688 

18.808 

17,218 

6,881 

8,696 

14,002 

10,696 

a269 

6,500 

19,822 

161,668 

COUNTIES. 


Newton 

Oconee 

Oglethorpe. . 
Paulding.... 

Pickens 

Pierce 

Pike 

Polk 

Pnlaaki 

Putnam  . . . . 
Quitman.... 

Rabun 

Randolph... 
Richmond.. 
Rockdale... 

Bchley 

Screyen  .... 
Bpaldlng. . . . 
Btewart.... 

Sumter 

Talbot 

Taliaferro... 
l^ttnalL.... 

Taylor 

Tellklr. 

Terrell 

Thomas.... 

Towns 

Troup 

Twiggs 

Union 

Upson 

Walker 

Walton 

Wan 

Wanen 

Washington. 

Wayne 

Webster.... 

White 

Whitfield... 

WUooz 

WUkes 

Wflkinson . . 
Worth 


1880. 


18,688 

6,851 

16,4(M) 

10,887 

6,790 

4,588 

16.849 

11,962 

14,068 

14,589 

4^2 

4,684 

18,841 

84.666 

6,888 

6,802 

12,786 

12,586 

18,998 

18,289 

14,116 

7,084 

6,988 

8,507 

4,828 

10,451 

80,607 

8,261 

80,666 

8,918 

6,481 

18,400 

11,056 

16,622 

4,159 

10,886 

81,964 

6.980 

6.287 

6,841 

11,900 

8,109 

16.9S6 

12,061 

6,892 


State, 


1,648,180 


18T0. 


14,616 

11,782 
7,689 
6,817 
2,n8 

10,906 
7,822 

11,940 

10,461 
4,160 
8,266 

ia«66i 

86,784 

"^129 

9,176 

10,206 

14,204 

16,560 

11,918 

4,796 

4,860 

7.148 

8,24) 

9,068 

14,628 

2,760 

17,682 

8,546 

6,867 

9,480 

9,926 

11,089 

8,286 

10,646 

16.842 

8,177 

4,677 

4,606 

10,117 

8,480 

11,796 

9,888 

8,778 


1,184,100 


(For  the  details  of  the  Atlanta  Exposition, 
see  Exposmoir,  International  Cotton,  At- 
lanta.) 

GERMAN  IMPERIAL  PARLIAMENT, 
Tbb.  This  Parliament  consists  of  the  Bnndes- 
rath  or  Federal  Council,  and  the  Reichstag  or 
Diet  of  the  Empire.  The  Federal  Council  rep- 
resents the  individual  states  of  German j",  and 
the  Diet  the  German  nation.  The  members  of 
the  Federal  Council,  fifty-nine  in  number,  are 
appointed  bj*  the  goyemments  of  the  individual 
itates  for  each  session,  while  the  members  of 
the  Diet,  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  in 
VOL.  zzi.^82   A 


number,  are  elected  by  universal  suffirage  for 
the  term  of  three  years.  Both  bodies  meet  in 
annual  session,  convoked  by  the  Emperor.  He 
has  the  right  to  prorogue  and  dissolve  the 
Diet,  bnt  the  prorogation  must  not  exceed 
sixty  days ;  while  in  case  of  dissolation  new 
elections  must  take  place  within  sixty  days, 
and  a  new  session  open  within  ninety  days. 
An  absolute  muority  of  both  Houses  is  neces- 
sary  to  pass  all  laws  for  the  empire.  The  Fed- 
eral Council  is  presided  over  by  the  Imperial 
Chancellor,  while  the  President  of  the  Diet  is 
deoted  by  the  deputies. 
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The  Federal  Connoil,  adfing  under  the  Chan-  nated  bj  Bismarck  hinuielf  as  the  very  worst 
oellor,  represents  in  addition  to  its  le^^fllfttive  possible.  The  demand  for  the  abolition  of  the 
fanotions  a  supreme  administrative  and  con-  general  franchise,  which  has  been  heard  on 
aaltative  board,  and  as  such  has  seven  standing  several  occasions,  has  of  late  practically  ceased, 
committees,  as  follows :  for  army  and  navy ;  It  has  been  opposed  by  the  argument  that  it 
tariff,  excise,  and  taxes;  trade  and  commerce;  would  be  very  unwise  to  change  the  political 
railroads,  posts,  and  telegraphs ;  civil  and  system  of  the  country  after  8o  short  a  time, 
criminal  law ;  financial  accounts ;  and  foreign  The  same  argument  is  brought  forward  against 
affairs.  Each  committee  consists  of  represent-  the  demand  to  increase  the  age  at  which  the 
atives  of  at  least  four  states  of  the  empire,  Gennans  acquire  the  right  to  vote  from  twenty- 
while  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in-  five  to  thirty  years. 

dudes  only  the  representatives  of  the  kingdoms        Considerable   opposition   has   been    raised 

of  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  WUrtemberg.  against  the  present  composition  of  the  Diet 

The  question  of  creating  a  Parliament  was  It  has  been  stated  that  there  was  great  danger 
one  of  the  most  difficult  that  presented  itself  from  demagogues  and  monopolies,  and  that  too 
to  German  statesmen  upon  the  creation  of  the  many  deputies  make  a  business  of  their  office. 
North  German  Confederation,  the  institutions  and  are  in  the  way  of  the  trne  representatives 
of  which  were  almost  entirely  adopted  by  the  of  the  people.  Prince  Bismarck  has  complained 
German  Empire.  There  was  a  time  when  the  that,  i^r  new  elections,  he  sees  on  the  whole 
idea  of  a  National  German  Parliament  was  the  same  faces  as  before.  This,  however,  is  a 
cherished  by  the  greatest  minds  as  well  as  by  poor  argnment,  for  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  masses  of  Germany.  It  is  not  to  be  won-  a  people  will  change  its  representatives  every 
dered  at,  however,  that  the  enthasiasm,  which  three  years.  The  majority  of  the  complaints 
greeted  the  creation  of  the  German  Reichstag  of  the  present  composition  of  the  Diet  come 
and  before  it  the  German  Customs  Parliament,  from  the  official  organs  of  the  Government,  and 
has  been  sncceeded  by  criticism  and  even  in  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  Prince  Bis- 
some  quarters  by  open  hostility.  The  question  marck,  by  bringing  forward  these  questions, 
whether  a  Parliament  is  necessary  for  the  de-  desires  to  destroy  the  old  parties,  and  to  secure 
velopment  of  national  life  in  Germany,  is  the  devoted  m^ority  which  he  has  desired  for 
thought  by  German  writers  *  to  be  best  an-  so  long  a  time.  To  a  certain  degree  he  has 
swered  by  a  review  of  Bismarck's  German  been  successful  in  the  disintegration  of  parties, 
policy  previous  to  the  North  German  Confed-  The  so-called  German  Conservative  party  has 
eration.  His  strongest  blow  against  the  old  always  been  a  mixture  of  agrarians  and  de- 
Bundestag  or  Federal  Diet  was  to  demand  a  voted  adherents  of  the  Government,  and  it  is  a 
National  Assembly  elected  by  the  direct  vote  matter  of  course  that  it  should  be  a  govem- 
of  the  people.  This  demand,  made  by  the  ment  party.  The  Free  Conservative  Imperial 
Prussian  ministry  in  1868,  was  repeated  by  the  party  nas  been  divided  during  the  past  year  by 
resolution  offered  by  Prussia  in  the  Federal  the  new  policy  of  the  Chancellor.  The  same 
Diet  in  1866.  It  really  seemed  as  if  no  other  policy  has  separated  ttom  the  National  Liberals 
way  was  open  to  bring  about  German  unity,  the  protectionist  group  of  VOlk-Schauss,  and 
than  by  the  co-operation  of  the  entire  nation,  to  a  certain  extent  the  free-trade  group  of  Bam- 
abd  the  best  means  by  whicb  to  secure  this  berger-Forokenbeck.  The  immediate  ftiture  will 
was  by  a  direct  representation  of  the  people,  show  whether  this  process  of  disintegration 
Furthermore,  this  plan  offered  a  sufficient  pro-  will  continue.  But,  whether  it  will  continue 
teotion  against  the  distinct  tendencies  of  the  or  not,  it  can  not  be  foreseen  now  how  Prince 
several  states.  The  question  as  to  the  manner  Bismarck's  compact  majority  is  to  be  formed, 
of  carrying  out  this  plan  offered  from  the  be-  A  chaos  of  the  different  groups  appears  much 
ginning  serious  difficulties.  The  demand  for  more  probable.  Prince  Bismarck  certainly  sees 
a  correct  application  of  the  double-Chamber  the  danger  arising  from  such  a  condition  for 
system,  whicn  was  made  in  the  beginning,  is  the  young  empire.  No  doubt,  however,  be 
no  longer  heard,  and  the  Bundesrath^  in  its  considers  himself  able  to  mold  such  a  chaos 
double  function  as  Upper  House  and  a  part  of  according  to  his  wilL  In  other  words,  the  pro- 
the  executive,  is  but  little  objected  to.  The  tection  against  the  dangers  of  a  general  fran- 
appUcation  of  the  most  democratic  of  all  elect-  chise  is  not  to  be  founds  according  to  Bismarck, 
oral  systems,  that  of  a  general  franchise  to  in  independent  and  strong  politi^  parties,  but 
the  election  of  the  Imperial  Diet,  was  met  with  in  a  strong  government  which  rules  e very- 
strong  objections  from  the  very  beginning.  In  thing — a  government  which  contends  against 
spite  of  all  opposition,  Bismarck  introduced  the  social  elements  striving  to  gain  the  mastery 
this  system  upon  the  creation  of  the  North  over  the  state,  by  making  itself  their  leader, 
German  Confederation,  copying  almost  verb-  and  then  leading  them  according  to  its  will, 
ally  the  electoral  law  of  April  12,  1849.  of  the  and  thus  making  them  subsidiary  to  its  inter- 
Frankfort  National  Assembly.  The  only  other  ests.  It  is  no  secret,  how  litUe  sympathy 
system  which  could  have  been  adopted  under  Prince  Bismarck  has  for  a  strong  Reichstag, 
the  then  existing  circumstances,  that  of  an  in-  Even  when  he  was  in  the  fullest  accord  with 
direct  election  by  means  of  electors,  was  desig-  the  Parliament,  he  carefuUy  avoided  the  grant 

•  '*  Uaau9  Zeit?^  to  it  of  new  privileges  or  the  extension  of 
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old  ones.  He  has  even  brought  forward 
several  bills  that  had  for  their  object  a  di- 
rect diminution  of  the  infloence  and  indepen- 
dence of  Parliament,  which  the  latter  had  the 
courage  to  reject.  It  is  a  question,  however, 
whether  future  attempts  in  the  same  direction 
will  have  the  same  result.  Even  now  the 
question  is  frequently  heard,  What  is  the  use 
of  a  Parliament  while  the  Ohancellor,  assisted 
bj  a  commission  of  experts  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  government,  takes  care  of  the 
welfare  of  the  people?  But  it  is  thought  in 
Germany  that  the  attacks  of  Bismarck  are 
directed  not  so  much  against  the  form  of  the 
parliamentary  system  as  against  its  indepen- 
dence, and  this  can  be  prevented  by  Parlia- 
ment itself.  The  relative  strength  of  the  par- 
ties in  Parliament,  with  its  Oenter  composed 
of  clerical  and  distinctive  elements,  and  num- 
bering about  one  hundred  members,  will  pre- 
vent, on  the  one  hand,  Prince  Bbmarck  from 
securing  a  m^ority  entirely  devoted  to  him 
and  his  plans,  which  would  make  of  Parliament 
a  mere  machine  to  carry  out  the  Ohancellor^s 
wishes,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will  make  a 
real  parliamentary  government  an  impossi- 
bility. It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  party 
strife,  which  has  been  a  characteristic  feature 
of  the  German  Parliament  in  the  past,  will 
continue  in  the  future. 

GERMANY,  an  empire  in  Europe,  re-estab- 
lished January  18, 1871.    The  Emperor,  Will- 


iam I,  was  bom  March  22,  1797,  and  was 
married  June  11,  1829,  to  Augusta,  daughter 
of  the  Grand  Duke  Charles  Fr^erick  of  baxe- 
Weimar.  The  heir-apparent,  Frederick  Will- 
iam, bom  October  18,  1881,  has  the  official 
titles  of  Grown  Prince  of  the  German  Empire 
and  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia.  He  was  married 
January  25,  1658,  to  Victoria,  Princess  Royal 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  born  November 
21,  1840,  and  has  six  children,  viz.:  Frederick 
William,  born  1859,  married  in  1881  to  Princess 
Victoria  Of  Schleswig-Holstein-Augustenburg; 
Henry,  bom  1862 ;  Charlotte,  bom  1860,  mar- 
ried in  1878  to  Bemhard,  hereditary  prince  of 
Saxe- Weimar;  Victoria,  born  1866;  Sophia, 
born  1870 ;  and  Margaretta,  bom  1872.  One 
son,  Waldemar,  born  in  1868,  died  March  27, 
1879.  Imperial  Chancellor  {Reiehtikamzler\ 
Otto,  Prince  von  Bismarck-Schdnhausen. 

The  German  Empire  consists  at  present  of 
twenty-six  states,  of  which  four  are  kingdoms, 
six  grand  duchies,  five  duchies,  seven  prind- 
p^ities,  three  free  cities,  and  one,  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, an  imperial  province  (Reiehaland).  The 
area  of  the  German  Empire  in  1880  was  540,- 
497  square  kilometres,  or  208,687  English  square 
miles.  The  following  table  exhibits  all  the  states 
of  the  German  Empire,  the  area,  the  population 
according  to  the  census  of  1880,  the  number  of 
representatives  of  every  German  state  in  the 
F^end  Council,  and  the  number  of  deputies 
who  represent  each  state  in  the  Reichstag : 


STATES. 


1. 
S. 
8. 

4. 
&. 

e. 

T. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 

li. 

IS. 
14. 
lA. 
1«L 
IT. 
IflL 
19. 
SiL 
fl. 
tt. 
SS. 
fi. 


PnusU  (Indndliig  lAuenbarg) 

BftTiria. 

Bazoo  J , 

WikrtemlMig , 

Badea 

Ilcne 

MaeUenbnr^-Sohweriii 

Base- WaliBw 

MeektoobniY-Beroliti 

ddenbaiir 

BniBSwtdL , 

Basa-Malnlnjireii , 

Baza- Altanboiv , 

Baze-Gobofg-Gotba 

Anbalt 

BdktranbaTjff-Badolatadt 

Bdiwanboff-SondenhaoMn . . . 

Waldack 

Bauaa  (older  line) 

Seuaa  (roiuijjfftr  line) 

BehaamDaiY-Uppe 

i2£Ick'.!;.*.'.*;!.'!.'.'.';.'.'.*;!!;*! 

Brannen ...................... 

Hambonff. , 

AInoe-Lorndne 

Total 


AiMbi 

PepolHioa  In  1880. 

VslMfB 

|lMFad«nl 
CooBeO. 

DqmtlHte 
PkrliaiMBt. 

848,857-^9 

87,M1,06T 

17 

886 

7fi.868-49 

5,871,516 

49 

14.998-94 

8,970,890 

88 

19,aOd-fl9 

1,970,188 

17 

lft,0S6-78 

1,570180 

14 

7,680-88 

986,944 

38,806-75 

576,827 

8.008-64 

809,508 

8.98900 

100,860 

«,490-88 

887,454 

8.690-48 

849,429 

8,468-41 

807,147 

a 

1,888-75 

15^068 

1,967*74 

194.479 

8,847-86 

888,747 

948-18 

80,149 

86811 

71,088 

1.181 

56.548 

816-89 

60,788 

886 

101,866 

889-71 

85,888 

l,lP8-75 

180,816 

898-78 

68,5n 

855-60 

156,289 

409-78 

454,(>41 

14,00810 

1,571,971 

15 

540,496*74 

45,194473 

68 

897 

In  the  foUowing  table  will  be  found  the  full 
exhibit  of  the  governments  of  the  particular 
ctates,  including  the  names  and  the  titles  of  all 
the  sovereign  princes,  their  years  of  birth  and 
accession  to  tne  thrones,  and  the  names  of 
the  heirs-apparent.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
ducal  line  of  Brunswick  is  likely  to  become 
extinct  by  the  death  of  the  reigning  Duke. 


The  succession  is  disputed  by  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  (son  of  the  late  King  of  Hadover) 
and  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  It  is  also  in- 
teresting to  notice  that  the  heir-apparent  is  the 
son  of  &e  reigning  sovereign  in  only  thirteen 
of  the  twenty-two  sovereign  houses  which  be- 
long to  the  German  Empire ;  in  the  others  he 
is  the  couon,  brother,  or  nephew. 
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GEBMANT. 


STATESb 


Prasafai 

BavariA 

BmxBny , 

WQrtemberg 

Baden 

MeekleiilMiw49ehwerlii , 

HeMe , 

OUUnbniY 

8axe- Weuyar 

Maoklanbniv-Strellts , 

Branawiok. , 

Anhalt 

Baz»-Alt«iibiiTff 

BaBB-Cotorir-Gotha. , 

Baza-MalBio^ren 

Llppe-Detmold. 

Banaa  (elder  Una) 

BeoM  (ranger  line) 

ficbaomDiirg-Lippe 

Bchwanbarg-BaanlBtadt 

8oh  wanborg-Sondershanaan . 
Waldeck 

Brenien. .■... 

Hafflbniv 

LQbeek 

Alaaoa-Locndne i 


TH1«. 


King 

King 

King 

King 

Orand  Doke... 
Grand  Dake... 
Grand  Doke... 
Grand  Doke... 
Grand  Dake... 
Grand  Doke... 

Dake 

Duke 

Duke 

Dake 

Dake 

Prince 

Prince 

Prince 

Prince 

Prince 

Prince 

Prince 

Borgomaater... 

Boigomaater... 

Borgomaater... 

Btadtholder,  ap- 
pointed bj  the 
Kmperor.... 


William  I 

LoQislI 

Albert 

Charles  I 

Frederick 

Frederick  Fruidi  IL. . 

LooialV 

Peter 

Charlea  AlcTander 

Fiederlok  William..... 

WUllam. 

^Frederick 

Emeat 

Kmestll 

Geoigell 

Waldemar 

HennrXXII 

Henry  XIY 

Adotf.. 

George 

Charlee 

Qeoiga 

J  F. Ij. Grare ........... 

)  Dr.  O.  GUdemeiater.. . . 

j  Dr.  Kirehenpaaer 

iDr.  H.  A. C.  Weber... 

Dr.  A.  G.  Kolenkamp. 

I  IVelhair  TOO  liaataofllBl 


toOM 


Bom  1727, 

•"  1840, 

•"  1828, 

**•  1828, 

•*  1826, 

•»  1828, 

"  1887, 

"  1827, 

••  1818, 

"  1819, 

"  1S06, 

"  1881, 

**  1826, 

"  1818, 

**  1626, 

"  1824, 

'»'  1846, 

•  1882, 

-  1817, 

"  1888, 

•»  1880, 

**  1881, 


■oec  1861... 
•*  1864... 
»•  1878... 
••    1861... 

1856... 

1642... 

1877... 

1806... 

1858... 

1860... 

1881... 

1871... 

1868... 

itMa. .  • 

lo66. *  • 

1875... 

1869... 

1867... 

1860... 
-  1869... 
"  1880... 
»*  18«... 
•»     1879-88 

18n-81 

1881... 

1881... 

1682... 


u 
u 

M 

M 
M 
M 

U 

u 

M 
M 
U 
U 
M 
tt 
U 


M 

M 


Frederick  William,  son. 
Otto,  brother. 
George,  brother. 
William,  coaaln. 
Frederick  WiUtin,  eon. 
Frederick  Frande,  eoo. 
Emeat  Looia,  ioo. 
Aogoat,  son. 
Charles  Angnat,  son. 
Adolf  Frederick,  son. 
Diapnted. 
Leopold,  son. 
Maurice,  brother. 
Prince  Alfred,  najdiew. 
Bemhard,  son. 
Bermannl  brother. 
HenrrXXiy.son.    * 
Henry  KXYII,  son. 
George,  son. 
G&nther,  second  eooiin. 
Leopold,  bcotlier. 
Fkaoexkx,  son. 


The  population  of  cities  with  more  than  Tlie  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  the 
25,000  inhabitants  was  as  follows,  according  popolation  of  the  German  Empire  within  its 
to  the  censos  of  1880 :  present  limits  since  1816 : 


crrus. 


Berlin 

Hamburg , 

Hamburg    (Incla 

slve  of  snburba) 

Breslau 

Munich 

Dresden 

Ldpaie. 

Cologne 

K5n&abeiv 

Fiaakfort-  on-the  • 

Main 

F^iankfort-on-the 

Main  (InduaiTe 

of  suburbs) 

Hanorer 

Stuttgart 

Bremen 

Dantxio...* 

Straabnrg 

Kuremborg 

Magdeburg 

Magdeburg  (inclu- 

slve  of  suburbs) 

Barmen 

DOaaekiorf 

Chemnlti 

Elberlbld 

Stettin 

Altona 

Aizla-CSiapeUe... 

Brunawick 

Crefeld. 

Hane 

Mftlhauaen 

Dortmund 

Poaen 

Augsburg 

Mayence 

OaaaeL 

Eaaen 

Mannheim 

Erfurt 

Met! 

Lubeok 

W&nburg 

Q6rHti 

Wiesbaden 


1,122,860 
289,609 

410,127 
272,890 
280,028 
220,818 
149,081 
144,751 
140,896 

187,600 


149,809 
122,860 
117,808 
112,158 
108,549 
104,501 
99,519 
97,529 

187,109 
95,S6t 
95,469 
95,128 
98,508 
91,745 
90,749 
8^482 
75,083 
78,866 
71,488 
68,288 
66.546 
64,788 
61,408 
61,822 
58314 
66,957 
68,454 
M,272 
58,107 
51,066 
61.014 
50,806 
50,283 


CITISS. 


Fnmkfbrt-on-the- 
Oder. 

Carlaruhe 

Darmatadt ..... 

Potadam 

Kiel , 

Dulabouxg...., 

Monster 

Glad  bach 

Llegnlti 

Boatock 

Freiburg  (In  Ba- 
den)  

Elblng 

Plauen 

Zwickau 

Katiabon 

Bromberg 

Boehum 

Osnabr&ck 

Ulm 

Bonn 

Halberstadt 

FQrth 

Flenaburg. 

Bielefekl 

Cobleu 

Chartottenburg.. 

Bchwerin. 

Bemacheid 

Bamberg 

Stralannd 

Bpandau 

Brandenburg.... 

OlTenbach 

Kdnigah&tte 

Gera 

Gotha. 

Kaiaeralautem... 

Ragen 

Altenbuig. 

Colmar 

Nordhanaen 

RUdeahelm 

Gnhen 

Cottbna 

Freiberg 


49,969 
49,484 
48,868 
48,846 
48,496 
41,289 
40,428 
87384 
87,163 
86,982 

86360 
85,757 
86,062 
8^00S 
84,516 
84,064 
88,446 
82,811 
82,778 
81,510 
81,253 
81,068 
80,956 
80,657 
80,567 
80,446 
80,147 
80,048 
29,567 
29,492 
29,816 
28,685 
28,601 
27,482 
27,118 
86.525 
26,8?8 
26,297 
26.241 


25,900 
25,887 
25,859 
26,586 
25,440 


TEAS. 


1S16 

1320 
1880 
1840 
1650 
1860 
1870 
1875 
18S0 


FopolalioB. 


24,881,896 
26,291,606 
29,618,125 
88,786,150 
86,895,496 
87,745,187 
40,816,249 
42,727360 
45,194,172 


1 

0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1- 


48p.CL 

98  *» 

16  •» 

57  •* 

88  • 

68  • 

92  •* 

12  •» 


The  total  emigration  from  Germany  fh>m 
1875  to  1880  was  as  follows : 


TKAR8. 


1875... 
1876... 
1377... 
1873... 
1879... 
1880... 

Total 


Vte 

vie 

Yfai 

Vte 

JHV^DSSa 

H»bvg. 

St«rttia. 

AatwMp. 

12,618 

15,826 

268 

2,066 

10,978 

12,706 

202 

4,488 

9328 

10,726 

75 

1,886 

11,829 

11,827 

85 

976 

15,828 

18,166 

245 

4.089 

51,627 

42,787 

052 

11,224 

111,697 

107,066 

1,427 

24,679 

80,778 
28368 
21,964 
2431T 
8832T 
106,190 

944,889 


The  number  of  emigrants  who  went  by  way 
of  Havre  was,  in  1879,  9,856  ;  in  1880,  10,767 ; 
from  1871-80,  80,494.  The  destination  of 
these  244,889  emigrants  was  as  follows : 


YEARS. 

Ualtod 
StetM. 

BrailL 

Otkar 

of 
Amtrka. 

AMinlh. 

AfHca. 

A-te. 

1875 

1S76 

1877 

1878 

1ST9 

1880 

27,684 
22,767 
18,240 
20378 

80,808 
108,115 

1,887 
8,482 
1,069 
1,048 
1,680 
2,119 

488 
8.%8 
568 
684 
561 
761 

1,026 
1,226 
1,806 

i,n8 

274 
182 

1 

64 

750 

9U 

28 

27 

87 
81 
81 
60 
81 
86 

Total.. 

228,187 

10,686 

8,870 

^68S 

1,248 

216 
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The  movement  of  population  in  1879  was  as 
follows : 


STATES. 

Bfartka.     DmIIm. 

smi- 

Mitka. 

Baiplw  of 

M-riifi.. 

ImL  of  MUl-Mrthi. 

MrtlM. 

ProMia 

806,708 
80,067 

8^^80 

18,780 

10,469 

9,700 

6328 

83.887 

1,096385    ni328 

815,881     162,479 

180,750;     66,098 

68,97 1 1     60,T9S 

60,882      483^2 

03,6S7i     423S2 

»i,78S      82,160 

188,497      8&,5b7 

44,708 
7,880 

63U1 
8,057 
1,M8 
1,959 
1,411 
6327 

885,068 

Bftwia 

62,808 

twizoiiy 

Waitembeig.... 

Baden 

AlBaoe-LomlJia. 

AOS0O ...     .■•••• 

Other  fUtat 

44,157 
88,173 
16.060 
11,805 
11,628 
47,910 

ToUl 

83^113 

1,806,741 1,214,643 

70,870 

698,098 

periods  ouly.  In  accordance  with  the  law  of 
April  20,  1874,  the  Imperial  Goyernment  has 
i:i8aed  paper  money  {RAchBeoMeJitcheine)  to  the 
amount  of  120,000,000  marks,  which  has  been 
distribnted  among  the  several  states  in  propor- 
tion to  their  population  on  December  31, 1871. 
The  same  law  authorized  the  issue  of  paper 
monej  to  the  amount  of  54,889,940  roarKs  to 
facilitate  the  carrying  out  of  the  reform  in  the 
coinage.  The  amount  in  circulation  on  April 
1, 1881,  was  165,786,640  marks. 

The  military  forces  of  the  empire  in  time  of 
peace  are  as  follows : 


The  budget  of  the  German  Empire  for  1881- 
*82,  according  to  the  law  of  March  28,  1881, 
estimates  the  revenue  and  expenditure  at 
592,956,554  marks  each  (1  mark  =  28*8  cents). 
The  revenue  was  derived  from  the  following 
sources: 


5. 
6. 

7. 


1.  Odstomeuidexclae. 886,490,160 

8.  SUmpe  OD  plftjlnff-cardt 1,100.000 

8.  Stamp-datT  oo  bills  of  ezchMige 6,106,900 

4.  StatiathMl  dues 800,000 

FostOfBoe  snd  telegrsphs  (net) 18,697,116 

BsflKMds  (oetX 11,039,400 

Imperlsl  iHiAtbig-offloe 1,061,020 

8.  Imperisl  end  other  banks  1,600,480 

9.  MisoeUsneoos  receipts 6,810,001 

10.  From  the  tmperUU  ninds  tor  Inralids 81,071,844 

11.  Snrplos  of  Ibrmer  years 6.089,780 

19.  Interest  fhMn  Invested  capitals 8,848,650 

11  Extraordinary  receipts. 674C8,806 

14.  ICatrioilar  contributions 103,8881688 

Total 692,966,604 

The  expenditures  of  the  empire  were  esti- 
mated as  follows  (in  marks) : 


DIVISIONS. 

Oflkm. 

Mai. 

lifllMi. 

1.  Staff 

8,014 

4 

Inlkntiy  of  the  Hne. 

Cbassenrs 

9,688 
424 
848 

878,826 

11,120 

4,768 

I<sndwtthr 

8.  Infrntry 

10,804 

894,709 

8.  OsTslry 

23U 

64,699    1     68,681 

Field  artniery 

1,801 
786 

84,817 
16,849 

16,691 

FootartlUeiy 

4.  Artillery 

2,627 

61,166 

16,691 

0.  Pioneers. 

418 

10,888 

«.  TV^ 

800 

4,906 

8,467 

7.  Special  fonnatioos 

818 

968 

Total 

18,188 

487,874 

81,869 

This  number  was  divided  aa  follows  among 
the  different,  states : 


1.  Imperial  FSiilament 

8.  Cbaocellor  of  the  Empire  and  Im- 
perial Chancery 

5.  Foreign  AArirs  and  ccmsolatea. . . . 

4.  Department  of  the  Interior 

&  FosU  and  Telegraphs 

6.  Imperlsl  Prlnting-OOIce. 

7.  Army 

8.  Ksry 

9.  AdsDlnUtntlon  of  Jostloe 

10.  Imperial  TMasory 

11.  Imperial  BaUbroad-Offlce 

19L  Pabliedebt. 

18.  Ohamber  of  Acoonnts 

14.  Administration  of  Railroads 

19i  Peasloos 

16L  JEspenses  stlslng  ftt>m   the  war 

with  France 

17.  Imperial  InTaltd  ftud 


Total 611,608,0611  81,804,498 


406,n0 

185,770 
6,664,890 
8,848,698 


842,190,980 

87,018,886 

1,700,808 

69,461,886 

806,160 

10,602,600 

466,468 

18,899,998 


81.071,844 


MTJ. 


181.400 

894,605 

9,160,188 

SOXOi 

51,180,788 

11,878,668 

800,000 

8,680,766 

'  110,666 

6,000 

8,888,064 


1,698,845 


Pmssia  (indoslTe  of  small- 
er states). 

Bayaria 

fiazony 

W&rtemberg 

Total 


OOom. 

Urn. 

14,004 

2,214 

1,187 

778 

880,689 
6a224 
87,606 
18,816 

16,128 

427,274 

64,167 
8,b86 
6,188 
8,448 

61,629 


698,966,664 


The  public  debt  of  the  German  Empire  con- 
sists of  three  loans,  one  of  77,781,821  marks 
(anthorixed  hj  the  law  of  June  14, 1877),  one 
of  97,484,865  marks  (Ia^  of  June  14,  1878), 
and  one  of  68,021,071  marks  (law  of  Jane  18, 
1879),  of  which  there  had  been  issued  up  to 
February  1,  1881,  251,000,000  marks.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  July  9,  1879,  March 
26, 1880,  March  28,  1881,  and  May  24,  1881,  a 
new  loan  amounting?  to  102,540,008  marks  had 
been  contracted.  There  is  also  a  floating  debt 
consisting  of  Treasury  notes  issued  for  short 


The  following  table  gives  the  military  forces 
of  the  empire  in  time  of  war  (exclusive  of  the 
Landsturm) : 

I.  niLD  ABirr. 


nivaioNs. 

Hlffher  staff 

Innntry 

Ji^rs 

Cavalry 

Artllleiy 

Pioneers 

Train 

Admlnistrati<m . . . . 

Total 


OOem. 

li«. 

868 

6,170 

11,760 

498,617 

440 

20,620 

8,140 

69,814 

8,688 

89,260 

649 

84,880 

785 

48,004 

816 

8,886 

19,891 

744.081 

6,070 

80,860 

800 

66,606 

87,708 
10,789 
60,779 
10,864 

848,416 


II. 


niVBIONS. 


Bnbstltates  of  tbe  staff. . . . 

Infkntry 

Jigers 

Cavalry 

Artillery 

Plon< 
Train 


Total 


OOem. 

Mm. 

875 

1.686 

8,128 

888.298 

80 

6360 

465 

88,994 

406 

16,879 

96 

6.960 

847 

12,287 

4,796 

896,614 

H 


880 

1,18(> 

20 

19,717 

6,280 


8,980 


81,878 


842 
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III.   0ABBI60N. 


DIVISIONa. 

Offices* 

Infiuitry 

Jigen 

Cavalry 

Artillery 

Pioneers 

TotiJfsrriBon.. 
"  reserres. . 
^    field  army 

Graad  total 


OOCHI. 

Um. 

860 

7,896 

80 

828 
1,468 

128 

10,000 
814,488 

4,020 
28,968 
68,174 

6,482 

11,840 

4,796 

19,891 

416,082 
296,614 
744,081 

86,427 

1,466,677 

1,860 

2,618 

80 

86,8^0 

9,180 


88,948 

81,878 

848,416 

818,781 


The  empire  is  divided  for  military  purposes 
into  seyenteen  districts,  each  represented  by 
one  carps  d*armSe. 

The  illiteracy  among  the  recruits  daring  the 
past  five  years  was  as  follows : 


VOTikl.  TM8BX.8. 

STATES. 

NOK- 
bOT. 

,-. 

Vum- 

IMT. 

Ttmt. 

VvW« 

Prussia 

8,108 
4S1 
820 
891 
848 
48 

4%04m 
889,862 
861,867 
118,868 
66,649 
9,666 

168 
41 
67 
11 

•  • 

27 

86,798 

88,960 

69,460 

4,489 

•  •  •  • 

6,641 

1,710 

Hamburg 

Bremen 

8,2«7 
8.672 

Mecklenborg.... 

OMenbarg 

Labeek 

146 

•  •  • 

£86 

North  Bea  fleet.. 
Baltic  fleet 

8,788 
1,989 

728,780 
447,666 

196 
179 

160,916 
46,488 

6,068 

2,oa 

Total,  1880... 
-      1879... 
••      1678... 
"     1877... 
•*     1876... 

4,7n 
4,804 
4,806 
4.809 
4,746 

1,171,286 
U89,189 
tll7,986 
1,108,660 
1,084,682 

874 
861 
886 
818 
819 

196349 
179,668 
188,879 
180,946 
168,569 

8,181 
62,818 
60,608 
49,^76 
60,766 

TKAR. 


1876 
1877 
1878 
18T9 
1880 


Nambtrof 
Rcnilta 


140,197 
142,967 
148,119 
140,381 
151,180 


Wunbar  of 
illltontM. 


8,975 
8,476 
8,674 
8,217 
2,406 


UlllMlltM. 


818 
1-78 
1*80 
1-67 
li9 


The  only  parts  of  Germany  which  famished 
a  considerable  namber  of  iUiterat-es  were  the 
Prassian  provinces  of  East  Prassia  (7*02  per 
cent),  West  Prussia  (8*76  per  cent),  Posen  (9*91 
per  cent),  the  district  of  Oppeln  (4*88  per  cent), 
and  Alsace-Lorraine  (2*24  per  ceat).  All  other 
parts  fall  far  short  of  the  average  rate  of  the 
empire. 

The  German  navy  was  composed  as  follows 
in  1881: 


The  trade  and  commerce  of  the  empire  are 
under  the  administration  of  the  ZoUverein,  or 
Customs  Union,  which  embraces  the  whole  of 
Germany  with  the  exception  of  those  parts 
whose  geographical  position  seems  to  make 
their  admission  impracticable.  In  1881  it  in- 
cluded the  entire  German  Empire,  with  the 
exception  of  the  free  ports  of  Bremen,  Ham- 
burg,'Bremerhaven,  Geestemfinde,  Brake,  and 
a  small  part  of  Baden,  in  all  890  square  kilo- 
metres, with  694,760  inhabitants.  It  also  in- 
cludes the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  and  the 
Austrian  community  of  Jungholz,  in  aU  642,681 
sauare  kilometres,  with  42,887,974  inhabitants. 
The  imports  and  exports  for  1879  in  the  cus- 
toms territory  of  Germany  were  estimated  as 
follows  (value  in  marks — 1  mark  =  $0.288) : 


VESSELS. 


I.  Afloat. 

1.  Steamers— troodads : 

Frigates 

Corvettes 

Batteries 

Gunboats 

Total  ironclads... 

Frigates 

Corvettes 

Dispatoh-boats 

Gunboats 

Torpedo-vessels. . . . . 
Transport-steamers. , 

School-ships , 

S.  BaUing-vessels : 

Frigates 

Brigs 

Total , 

II.  Ik  Coitus  ov  Coh< 

STBUCnOH. 

Corvettes , 

Dispatch-boats. 

Tender , 

Total 


Nom- 

IHT. 

Gnu. 

Tona. 

7 

85 

60,884 

5 

82 

88,210 

1 

4 

1,688 

11 

11 

12,199 

84 

188 

97,016 

11 

177 

81,094 

T 

M 

11,448 

1 

28 

6,66!i 

11 

88 

4,766 

10 

4 

1,974 

s 

•  • 

498 

5 

78 

H648 

1 

10 

1.890 

8 

18 

1,748 

81 

688 

172,966 

S 

80 

4388 

S 

4 

8,764 

1 

4 

208 

6 

28 

7,806 

Hoi 


48.100 

2&,4U0 

1,200 

7,700 

n,400 

80,000 

18,400 

7,000 

8,660 

8.290 

820 

7,600 


•  •  •  • 


142,660 


4,800 

6,4no 

160 

9,760 


The  commercial  navy  was  as  follows   on 
Jannary  1,  1880 : 

*  Including  Ministry  of  War,  oiBces  of  commanding  gen- 
erals, eta 


CLASSSS  OF  GOODS. 

Grain 

Malt  and  other  liquors 

Colonial  produce 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Sceda  and  fhilts 

Animals  and  animal  provisions. . . 

1.  Arttdesoffood 

Fuel 

Minerals  and  ores 

Kaw  metals 

Hair,  hides,  and  leather 

Spinning  material 

Wood  and  timber. 

8.  Baw material 

Pottery  and  ^assware 

Metals 

Metal-ware 

Machines  and  vessels 

Leather,  etc 

Yam 

Cordage,  woven  goods,  and  cloth- 
ing   

Caoutchouc  and  wax  goods 

Paper. 

Wood  and  carvings 

Jeivelry  nnd  srt  goods 

Manuscripts,  arwdes  for  p«1nttng. 

8.  ManuJhctnred  goods 

4.  Misoellaneons  goods 

6.  Precious  metals. 

Total 


Imports 


687,700,000 
116,600,000 
880,800,000 
110,800,000 
186,80a000 
867,000,000 


1,687,000,000 

68,900,000 

78,700,000 

67,800,000 

820,000,000 

678,900,000 

167,800,000 


1,849,600,000 

18,600,000 
16,700,000 
18,400.000 
40,600,000 
18,600,000 
170,900,000 

167,700,000 

7,600.000 

7.100,000 

18,700,000 

18,700,000 

9,200,000 


491,700,000 
404,900,000 
119,000,000 


8,898,800,000 


860,000,000 
68,600,000 

182,400,000 

8,800,000 

77,700,000 

882^)0,000 


888,700,000 

84^800,000 
94,100.000 
88,800,000 
118,600,000 
887,800,000 
70,000,000 


666,900,000 

66.000,000 
90,600,000 
66,600,000 
71,600,000 
61,80(\000 
67,600,000 

41«,aOO/M10 
16.000,000 
86,100,000 
48,100,000 
64,900,000 
88,800,000 


971,900,000 

884,900,000 

46,800,000 


8,891,600,000 


The  movement  of  shipping  in  the  German 
ports  was  as  follows  in  1880 : 
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NATIOKAUTr. 


■KTKKXDe 


U6II1UD  . 

ITorsigii.. . 


TotMl. 


OLBABD. 


Oennan. 
ITorelgn.. 


'IV>tel. 


TOTAL. 


VaMth. 


8fi,485 


51^7 


86,287 
15,{J04 


51,7V1 


Toai. 


8.8M,019 
4,U6tf,704 


7,861,728 


8^888,118 
4,068,114 


7,401,885 


LADKSI  TSSSILS. 


VMdfl. 


BTSAMBK9. 


TotM. 


89,G08 
lM7d 


2,857,474 
8,66a,'i40 


48,061 


86,195 
8,578 


6,648,714 


8,472,004 
8,486,'i02 


8^768 


4,958,706 


VmoU. 


6,790 
6,306 


18,000 


6,888 
6|8»2 


18,114 


Tow. 


1,710,240 
8,960,478 


4,670,728 


l,n7,900 
2,964^ 


4,661,666 


The  postal  statistios  of  the  empire,  accordhig  to  the  latest  official  publications,  were  as  follows : 


CLASEBB  OF  ARTICLU. 

ImpaklMfl,  1180. 

]kvarta,18T». 

WiirtMsbag,  1819. 

LettfT-imill ......r       rr 

1,279,6244)64 
70,177,450 

161.642,764 
16.660,762 

€7,870,709 

Vtroni  AQ<1  mon^T  ioaU 

4,789,810 

Total  aunber  of  artlelM  Mnt , 

1,848,802,084 

178,808,526 

72,610,019 

Total  Tshie  of  moneT-letton  (in  marks) 

14,110,786,939 
265,784,020 

1,019,088,871 

508340,508 

Total  weight  of  paroele  Mnt  (In  kllognmmes) 

88,795,759 

14,207,ffn 

The  extent  oi  electric  telegraphs  (in  kilometres),  and  the  amount  of  their  business,  are  shown 
in  the  following  table : 


urns  AND  DISPATCHIS. 


Tinmm 

WiTM 

Hnmber  of  itate  itatlont. . . . 
ITiimbar  of  nilwaj  stations. 


1.  Prirate  dispatches. 

2.  OtBdal  dispatches 

8.  Internsttonal  dispatches; 

Sent. 

KeeelTed 

4.  Tianatt  dispatches 


Total  1890. 
Total  1879. 


Imparid  tekgmph, 

1880. 


M.961 
218,827 

5,650 
2,816 


9,120,804 
827,824 

2,242.466) 

8,278,806  V 
448,208) 


14.412,508 
12,976,288 


BavmH  isn. 


8.150-59 
84,879-42 
1,025       ) 
81       f 


770,160 
78,674 


1,062,578 


1,906,402 


WVHflBbarf ,  18Tf . 


2,758 

7,194-4 

888 


255,884 
170,509 


020,297 


•  ••••■  • 

946,190 


TotaL 


70,856 
255,401 

9,918 


10,145,883 
572,007 


6,547,845 


15,680,880 


The  total  length  of  railroads  of  Germany 
open  for  traffic  on  April  1, 1881  (in  kilometres, 
1  kilometre  =  0*62  mile) : 


Bazooj 


Oktoahofif.... 

Sehanmhofif-Llppe 
8aze-lCelningeDu . . . 
Haoiboiy. 


Sazo- Weimar... 

Bronswlok 

MeeUeBbnrg... 

Bazo-Oohniv--.. 
aaxa-AKanbnr;. 


TotaL. 


88,421 


Prfirmte  roads. 

Unte 

CoatnllAd 

aov«»- 

by  th« 

BMOl 

soinpap 

flOBtraL 

alM. 

8,611 

6,885 

625 

90 

•  ■  ■ 

•  • 

17 

85 

56 

105 

• . 

•   a    a 

628 

7 

88 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

171 

•  • 

•  «  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■  • 

184 

•  a 

872 

•  • 

880 

•  • 

•  •  ■ 

9 

8,898 

7,855 

Totel. 


29,628 

4,849 

2,124 

1,545 

1.199 

1325 

848 

819 

24 

191 

105 

19 

228 

872 

890 

9 

9. 


84,174 


braced,  in  1881,  7,596  journals,  published  in 
thirty-one  different  languages.  These  were 
distributed  as  follows  among  the  different  lan- 
guages: 


German 5,047 

French 907 

English. 752 

Danish 165 

ItaUan 157 

Swedish 122 

Dutch 83 

Norwegian 68 

Polish 68 

Rossian 58 

Spanish 42 

Roomanian 81 

Hungarian 26 


Bohemian 
Greek  .... 
Flemish . . . 
Portuguese 
Hebrew . . . 
Tlndlsh.... 


17 
8 
8 
7 
6 
6 


Slovenian 6 

Serrlan 5 

Uthuanian 4 

Croatian 8 

Armenian. 9 

Bulgarian 9 

Persian 2 

Romance  dialect 9 

Latin 1 

Rnthenlsn 1 

SIoTsk 1 

Platt-Dentsch  (Low  Ger- 
man)   2 

German  and  Polish 9 

German  and  French. 15 

EngHah  and  French 9 

Greek  and  French 8 

German,     English,     and 

French 1 


The  price-list  of  newspapers,  for  which  the 
Crerman  post-office  receiyes  subscriptions,  em- 


Among  the  foreign  papers  that  can  be  or- 
dered there  are  568  from  Paris,  469  from  Lon- 
don, 209  from  Vienna,  128  from  New  York, 
76  fh>m  Brussels,  73  from  Oopenhagen,  44 
from  8t.  Petersburg,  40  from  Bome,  and  88 
from  Milan. 

The  imperial  statistical  office  in  September, 
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1881,  published  a  finmmarj  of  the  resnlt  of  the  In  the  coarse  of  this  session  Prince  Bismarck 

tobacco-crop  in  the  German  customs  terri-  suffered  a  number  of  signal  defeats.    Tlie  prin- 

tory  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1881.    This  cipal  bills  introduced  by  the  government  were 

is  of  particular  importance,  as  this  year  was  either  rejected  or  considerably  altered.    No- 

the  first  in  which  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  tably  among  those  which  were  rejected  were 

July  16,  1879,  were  carried  into  effect.    The  the  tax-bills  and  the  proposition  to  establish 

area  planted  with  tobacco  was  2,417,594  acres,  biennial  budgets  and  biennial  sessions  of  Par- 

690,298  acres  more  than  in  the  preceding  year,  liament.     The  bill  providing  for  a  working- 

This  increase  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  men^s    accident  insurance   was   considerably 

unusually  high  price  paid  during  1879 — viz.,  altered  before  its  passage.    Its  principal  pro- 

75*40  marks  for   100  kilogrammes  of  dried  visions,  which  were  considered  a  direct  ap- 

leaves.    The  crop  in  1880  was  a  very  large  one,  peal  of  the  Government  to  the  laboring  classes, 

51,581,593  kilogrammes,  or  2,132  kilogrammes  became  known  in  January,  when  it  was  before 

per  hectare.      Of  this  amount  15,289,684  kilo-  the  Federal  Council.    As  its  name  indicated, 

grammes  were  raised  in  Baden,   18,524,880  the  bill  proposed  to  provide  for  all  laborers 

kilogrammes    in    Prussia,    11,028,757    kilo-  and  officials  employed  in  any  mine,  factory, 

grammes  in  Bavaria,  and  8,025,185  kilogrammes  dock,  or  quarry,  and  whose  annual  income  did 

in  Alsace-Lorraine.     The  total  value  of  the  not  exceed  2,000  marks,  an  insurance  office  to 

crop  was  estimated  at  86,500,000  marks.  be  conducted  by  the  Government  to  secure 

Parliament  was  opened  on  February  15th,  them  against  accidents  incurred  during  their 

by  a  speech  from  the  throne  read  by  Count  labors.    For  those  whose  annual  income  did  not 

Stolberg-Wernigerode.     It  contained  an  im-*  exceed  750  marks,  two  thirds  of  the  premium 

portant  appeal  to  the  workingmen.    The  Em-  was  to  be  paid  by  the  employers  and  one  third 

peror  declared  that  the  remedy  for  socialist  by  the  authorities  over  the  poor;  for  those  whose 

excesses  must  be  sought  not  only  in  repression,  income  exceeded  that  amount,  one  half  of  the 

but  equally  in  a  positive  attempt  to  promote  premium  was  to  be  paid  by  the  employers,  and 

the  welfare  of  the  laboring  classes.    For  this  one  half  by  those  insured.    The  bill  was  intro- 

reason  he  hoped  the  Workingmen^s  Accident  duced  on  April  Ist,  and,  after  a  short  debate, 

Insurance  Bill  would  be  welcomed   by  the  was  referred  on  the  following  day  to  a  commit- 

Parliament  as  a  complement  to  the  legislation  tee  of  28.    During  the  debate  the  Liberal  mem- 

against  social  democracy.    In  the  same  cate-  bers  declared  that,  although  they  were  in  sym- 

gory  he  placed  a  bill  to  regulate  the  constitu-  pathy  with  the  idea  of  the  bill,  still  they  objected 

tion  of  trade -guilds  by  Wording  means  for  to  many  of  its  provisions.  An  important  change 

organizing  the  isolated  powers  of  persons  en-  in  the  bill  was  made  by  the  committee,  to  the 

gaged  in  the  same  trade,  thus  raising  their  effect  that  the  governments  of  the  several  states 

economic  capacity  and  social  and  moral  effi-  should  take  the  matter  in  hand  instead  of  the 

ciency.     The  speech  announced  that  the  bill  ImperiiJ  Government  On  May  80th  the  House 

providing  for  biennial  budgets  would  be  again  began  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  and  all 

presented  for  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  the  propositions  of  the  committee  were  adopted 

as  the  allied  governments  were  still  suffering  — i.  e.,  providing  for  insurance  offices  estab- 

from  difficulties  inseparable  from  the  simul-  lished  by  the  several  states,  to  the  exclusion  of 

taneous  sitting  of  the  Imperial  and  provin-  an  imperial  office  and  of  private  companies; 

cial  Parliaments.   A  stamp-tax  and  a  brewing-  while  the  clause  providing  for  the  aid  of  Gov- 

tax  were  also  announced.    The  new  financial  ernment  to  the  premiums  of  those  laborers 

policy  of  the  empire  was  noticed  with  great  having  an  income  of  less  than  750  marks  was 

satisfaction  by  the  Emperor,  while  the  nego-  dropped.     After  a  severe  struggle  on  these 

tiations  for  treaties  of  commerce  with  neigh-  clauses,  the  bill  passed  its  third  reading  in  the 

boring  nations  on  the  basis  of  the  new  cus-  above  form  by  a  vote  of  145  to  108;  the  mi- 

toms   policy    were   declared   to    be   near  a  nority  comprised  the  majority  of  the  Liberal 

favorable  termination.    With  regard  to  the  for-  groups,  the  Socialists,  the  Poles,  and  a  part  of 

eign  relations,  the  speech  stated  that  tiie  em-  the  Imperial  party,  among  them  Count  Bis- 

pire  maintained  peaceful  and  amicable  relations  marck. 

with  all  foreign  powers ;  that  its  political  re-  The  debate  on  the  bill  providing  for  biennisl 

lations  with  the  great  neighboring  empires  sessions  and  budgets  began  on  March  8tb.    It 

were  especially  in  consonance  with  the  friend-  was  opposed  by  the  entire  Liberal  party.  Herr 

ship  which  personally  united  the  Emperor  with  von  Bennigsen  declared  in  a  long  speech  that 

their  rulers.  the  tendency  of  the  bill  was  to  decrease  the 

On  February  16th  Parliament  organized  by  influence  of  Parliament  by  curtailing  its  great 

the  re-election  of  Count  von  Amiro-Boitzen-  privilege  of  annually  criticising  the  Govem- 

burg  as  president ;  Herr  von  Frankenstein,  of  ment.     The  different  Conservative  factions, 

the  Center,  as  first  vice-president ;  and  Herr  although  differing  on  various  points,  finally 

Ackermann,  Conservative,    as    second   vice-  agreed  to  refer  it  to  a  committee,  which  was 

president.    As  Count  Amim-Boitzenborg  de-  done  on  March  10th.  This  committee  reported 

dined  the  re-election,  Herr  von  Gossler,  under-  on  May  5th  that  the  imperial  budget  should  be 

secretary  of  state  in  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  determined  by  the  budgets  of  the  several  states. 

Worship,  was  chosen  in  his  place.  and  that  Parliament  uionld  meet  annually  in 
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October,  so  as  not  to  come  into  oolliiiion  witli  exist  as  a  separate  document,  stili  it  could  be 
the  Diets  of  the  several  states.  The  debate  led  found  in  many  manifestations.  It  aimed  at 
to  a  sharp  encounter  between  Prince  Bismarck  the  national  regeneration  and  strengthening  of 
and  Herr  von  Bennigsen,  the  leader  of  the  Qermany  on  sound  economic  bases;  an  increase 
National  Liberals.  Prince  Bismarck  in  his  in  the  financial  strength  of  the  empire,  bj  a 
speech  declared  that  the  Government  would  do  more  equitable  distribution  of  taxation ;  an 
everything  in  its  power  to  instruct  the  people  easier  method  of  obtaining  the  necessary  public 
before  the  elections  as  to  the  wishes  of  the  revenues,  by  perfecting  the  system  of  indirect 
(Government.  He  appealed  to  Herr  von  Ben-  taxes  and  oorrespondii^ly  lowering  the  direct 
nigsen  to  remove  the  impression  from  the  taxes ;  it  fdso  aimed  at  relieving  the  communes 
minds  of  his  friends  that  a  reaction  was  ap-  of  a  large  part  of  their  educational  burdens  and 
proiiching.  He  desired  above  all  things  a  co-  the  care  of  the  poor;  the  promotion  of  agri- 
operation  of  the  National  Liberals  and  the  Con-  culture  and  industry ;  the  care  of  the  laboring 
servatives,  while  at  present  it  appeared  as  if  classes  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  practical 
all  parties,  from  the  right  wing  of  the  National  Ohristianity.  This  programme  was  declared  as 
Liberals  to  the  Social  Democrats,  were  com-  insufficient,  not  only  by  the  Liberals,  but  also 
bining  against  the  Government  He  therefore  by  the  Catholic  Center.  The  National  Liber- 
warned  Herr  von  Bennigsen  not  to  let  himself  aLs  in  tlieir  platform  declared  that  thej  would 
be  caught  in  the  meshes  of  the  Left.  On  the  always  protect  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
following  day  the  proposition  of  the  commit-  people,  and  would  always  oppose  any  attempt 
tee  that  the  Parliament  should  meet  annually  to  abrogate  them.  They  declared  themselves 
was  passed  by  a  vote  of  140  to  129,  while  the  ready  to  help  bring  about  a  peaceful  relation 
proposition  for  biennial  budgets  was  defeated  between  church  and  state,  but  only  on  oondi- 
hj  the  same  vote.  The  majority  consisted  of  tion  that  the  positions  the  stat«  had  gained, 
the  Liberals  and  the  Center.  On  the  other  after  a  severe  struggle,  should  not  be  saori- 
hand,  the  Conservatives  and  the  Center  sue-  ficed.  They  pledged  themselves  to  uphold  the 
oeeded  in  passing  a  clause  providing  for  quad-  principle  of  personal  liberty  in  trade  and  oom- 
rennial  legblative  periods.  As  this  was  unac-  merce,  and  would  only  consent  to  further  de- 
oeptable  to  the  LiberaLs,  the  entire  bill  was  mands  for  taxation  if  an  actual  necessity  for 
defeated  on  its  third  reading,  on  May  16th.  such  taxation  existed,  or  a  corresponding  re- 

The  bills  providing  for  the  brewery,  stamp,  duction  in  other  quarters  be  made,  while  a 

and  army  tax  were  introduced  in  Mieirch,  to-  health j  relation  between  direct  and  indirect 

gether  with  a  memorandum  from  Prince  Bis-  taxes  was  upheld.    They  declared  themselves 

marok  on  the  tax  reform.    The  memorandum  willing  to  examine  any  proposition  to  improve 

starts  out  with  the  supposition  that  Germany  the  material  welfare  of  the  laboring  classes, 

is  far  behind  other  nations  in  the  matter  of  but  protested  against  making  questions  of  great 

indirect  taxes.    He  urged  in  favor  of  indirect  importance  the  shield  for  ventures  whi<^  are 

taxes,  the  manner  of  their  collection,  and  the  financially  impossible. 

fact  that  they  would  be  distributed  equitably  The  result  of  the  elections  was  on  the  whole 
over  all  classes  of  the  population.  The  short-  unfavorable  to  the  Government.  The  strength 
comings  and  hardships  of  the  direct  taxes  alone  of  the  parties  in  the  new  Parliament  was  as 
should  lead  to  their  abolition.  The  empire  and  follows:  Center,  110;  Progressists,  60;  the 
the  several  states  could  no  longer  refuse  to  re-  Liberal  Union  (Secessionists),  48 ;  the  Nation- 
lieve  the  overburdened  communes  of  the  duties  al  Liberals,  45 ;  the  Grerman  Imperial  party, 
which  properly  belong  to  the  state,  such  as  the  27 ;  the  Popnlarists,  or  South  German  Demo- 
promotion  of  education  and  the  care  for  the  orats,  7;  the  German  Conservatives,  50;  the 
seoarity  of  persons  and  private  property.  The  Poles,  18 ;  Alsace-Lorrainers^  15 ;  Social  Demo- 
several  states,  however,  could  only  assume  such  crats,  18 ;  and  Independents,  or  Sava^^ea^  4.  It 
daties  if  the  empire  would  provide  them  with  was  remained  that  the  most  promment  ad- 
new  revenues,  as  they  could  not  possibly  in-  vocates  of  the  new  financial  plans  of  the  Chan- 
erease  their  direct  taxation.  In  spite  of  the  oellor,  Herr  von  Yarnbtder  and  others,  were 
able  arguments  brought  forward  by  the  Gk>v-  defeated,  while  the  free-trade  leaden  of  a  lib- 
em  ment,  Prince  Bismarck  sufiTered  another  de-  eral  tendency,  such  as  Richter,  Forokenbeok, 
cided  defeat  on  this  question.  The  brewery-  Stanffenberg,  and  others,  were  re-elected,  some 
tax  was  rejected  on  its  second  reading  on  Hay  of  them  from  two  districts.  The  official  statis- 
17th,  while  the  stamp-tax  was  considerably  tics  of  the  election  give  the  following  result : 
modified.  Of  the  46,284,000  i^abitants  of  the  empire. 

The  new  elections  for  Parliament,  which  were  9,000,381  were  entitled  to  vote,  and  of  these 

ordered  to  be  held  on  October  27th,  were  pre-  5,300,784,  or  little  more  than  a  bal^  exercised 

ceded  by  severe  struggles.    In  reply  to  the  their  right  of  suffrage.    Of  this  number  of 

attacks  from  the  Liberals,  Prince  Bismarck,  votes,  807,000  fell  to  the  German  Conserva- 

eariy  in  August,  caused  to  be  published  in  the  tives,  393,000  to  the  Free  Conservatives,  2,021,- 

oolnmns  of  the  official  *'  Provinzial  Correspon-  000  to  the  LiberaLs,  including  700,000  to  the 

deaz  "  what  was  regarded  as  his  electoral  pro-  National  liberals,  460,000  to  the  Secessionists, 

gramme.    It  stated  in  substance  that,  although  720,000  to  the  Progresnsts,  and  140,000  to 

the  programme  of  the  Chancellor  did  not  really  the  Independenta,  or  Savages ;  to  the  Center, 
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1,149,000;  to  the  Poles,  196,000;  to  the  Social  admitted  to  the  Onstoms  Union.    The  people 

Democrats,  885,000 ;    to  the  Popnlarista,  or  of  Hamhnrg  have  never  shown  any  desire  to 

South  German  Democrats,  119,000;  and  to  the  make  use  of  this  privilege,  and  the  tariff  of 

Alsace-Lorrainers,  150,000.    A  notahle  feature  1879  only  increased  their  aversion  to  such  a 

of  this  election  was  that  Hamhurg  and  the  step.     The  German    Government,  however, 

other  large  sea-ports,  as  well  as  the  principal  tried  by  various  meana  to  force  Hamburg  to 

seats  of  manufacture,  polled  a  largely  increased  give  up  its  exceptional  position.    Jt  threatened 

Liberal  vote,  and  thus  seemed  to  mark  their  dis-  to  shut  off  the  Elbe  by  tax-barriers,  to  erect 

approbation  of  the  Chancellor's  financial  plans,  new  and  extensive  docks  at  Altona  and  GlUck- 

It  was  also  noted  that  the  Social  Democrats  stadt,  which  were  to  become  the  termini  of 

lost  many  votes,  particularly  in  Saxony,  their  imperial  railways,  thus  shutting  off  Hamburg 

former  stronghold.  from  the  German  import  and  export  trade. 

Parliament  was  opened  on  November  17th,  Hamburg  finally  succumbed  to  this  pressure, 

by  Prince  Bismarck,  who  read  the  ^eech  from  and,  after  some  negotiations,  a  convention  was 

the  throne.  concluded  with  the  empire  in  May,  which  in 

The  speech  declared,  concerning  internal  af-  many  respects  was  still  favorable  to  Hambuig. 
fairs,  that  the  economic  policy  of  the  Govern-  In  the  first  place,  the  free  port  was  not  entirely 
ment  as  to  reforms  in  the  system  of  taxation  abolished,  but  simply  restricted  to  a  smaller 
hitherto  pursued  would  be  strictly  adhered  to.  territory.  Secondly,  the  Government  declared 
Stress  was  laid  on  the  necessity  that  provision  itself  willing  to  contribute  the  sum  of  at  least 
be  made  by  the  state  for  invalid  workmen.  The  forty  million  marks  toward  effecting  the  pro- 
measures  announced  for  the  session  were  as  posed  changes.  Thirdly,  ships  are  to  be  aUowed, 
follows :  For  the  incorporation  of  Hamburg  as  heretofore,  to  pass  from  the  sea  into  the  free 
in  the  Customs'  Union,  for  quadrennial  parlia-  port  without  custom-house  inspection ;  and, 
ments,  biennial  budgets,  the  accident-insurance  finally,  the  supervision  between  the  free  port 
bill,  tobacco  monopoly,  and  the  liquor^tax.  and  the  protective  territory  is  to  be  intrusted 
The  speech  was  very  coolly  received  both  in  to  Hamburg  oflScials. 

Parliament  and  out  of  it,  and  the  Liberals  The  relations  of  the  empire  with  the  other 
particularly  complained  that  the  Emperor  had  powers  of  Europe  were  of  the  most  friendly 
taken  the  defeat  of  the  Government  at  the  character.  The  Emperor  in  August  met  Em- 
polls  so  little  into  account.  peror  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria,  and  on  Sep- 

Parlinment  organized  on  the  19th,  by  elect-  tember  9th  Alexander  III  of  Bussia  at  Dant- 

ing  Earl  Gerhard  von  Levetzow  its  president,  zic.    The  latter  meeting  created  considerable 

Freiherr  zu  Frankenstein  first  vice-president,  excitement,  but,  as  far  as  known,  no  political 

and  Earl  August  Ackermann  second  vice-presi-  business  of  any  importance  was  transacted,  and 

dent    Of  these,  Freiherr  zu  Frankenstein  be-  the  meeting  was  to  be  regarded  simply  as  a 

longs  to  the  Center,  and  the  other  two  to  the  renewal  of  the  good  feeling  hitherto  existing 

Grerman  Conservatives.    The  main  thing  dis-  between  the  two  empires.   The  Emperor  in  his 

cussed  bythe  Parliament,  before  its  adjournment  speech  from  the  throne,  on  November  17th, 

for  the  holidays,  was  the  budget,  and  the  de-  declared  that  the  meetings  at   Gastein  and 

bate  on  it  soon  assumed  a  purely  political  char-  Dantzio  were  the  expression  of  the  close  per- 

acter.    The  most  remarkable  speech  was  that  sonal  and  political  relations  between  tiie  sover- 

of  Eugene  Richter,  the  leader  of  the  Progressist  eigns  and  their  empires.    The  confidence  thus 

party.    In  a  speech  lasting  over  two  hours,  he  existing  between  the  three  imperial  courts  was 

reviewed  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  such  a  trustworthy  guarantee  of  peace,  which  was 

a  clear  and  convincing  manner  that  his  re-  the  identical  aim  of  their  policy, 

marks  remained  unanswered  by  the  Govern-  Negotiations  with  the  Vatican  were  con- 

ment,  something  heretofore  unknown  in  the  ducted  with  great  activity,  and  the  appoint- 

German  Parliament.    The    Government   also  ment  of  Dr.  Eornrn  as  Bishop  of  Treves,  as 

suffered  several  defeats  in  this  session  before  well  as  the  new  bishops  of  Fulda  and  Hildea- 

adjoumment,  notably  on  the  bill  providing  for  heim,  by  the  Government  of  Prussia,  was  oon- 

the  creation  of  a  council  of  politico  economists,  sidered  as  a  sign  that  the  Government  had  made 

which  had  been  defeated  in  the  previous  ses-  far-reaching  concessions  to  the  Vatican  in  or- 

sion,  and  now  met  agdn  with  a  similar  fate.  der  to  conciliate  the  Center.    (See  Pbussia.) 

A    question  which    attracted  considerable  But,  notwithstanding  this  apparent  truce,  the 

attention  during  the  year  was  the  admission  Catholic  Center  in  rarliament  voted  against 

of  Hamburg  to  the  German  Customs  Union,  several  of  Prince  Bismarck's  favorite  plana. 

Hamburg  has  been  for  centuries  a  free  port,  Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  Kurd  von  Schl6- 

whioh  had  always  been  surrounded  by  states  zer,  the  German  Minister  at  Washington,  was 

that  had  more  or  less  high  import  tariffs.  Upon  sent  to  Rome  on  a  special  mission,  and,  it  was 

the  creation  of  the  German  Empire,  Hamburg  even  said,  to  reopen  the  German  legation  at 

insisted  on  a  guarantee  that  her  position  should  the  Papal  court. 

remain  unchanged,  and  this  guarantee  was  ac-  On  February  27th  Prince  William,  the  old- 
corded  her  by  Article  XXXIV  of  the  Imperial  est  son  of  the  Crown  Prince,  was  married  in 
Constitution — that  the  city  should  remain  a  the  presence  of  a  large  assembly  to  Auffusta 
free  port  until  it  should  itself  demand  to  be  Victoria,  daughter  of  Duke  Frederick  of  ScnleA- 
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wig-HoIst'Oin.    Princess  Augusta  was  bom  on  prodnce.    From  infasions  which  had  been  al- 

Janaaiy  25,  1860.    It  is  regarded  in  Germa-  lowed  to  ripen  in  this  waj  he  could  produce 

nj  as  partionlariy  happy  that  the  daughter  of  any  desired  proportion  of  mortality  among  the 

the  dispossessed  Duke  of  Schleswig-Uolstein  chickens  infected.    By  continuing  the  exposure 

should  thus  become  the  future  Empress  of  Ger-  long  enough,  the  microbes,  while  still  capable 

many.  of  propagating,  lost  all  power  of  producing  the 

GERMS,  Yaooivation  wtth  Disbase.    Pas-  pathological  symptoms.     By  examining   the 

tenr,  in  the  course  of  his  studies  of  anthrax  tissue  of  the  infected  subject  in  which  the 

and  chicken-cholera,  has  discovered  means  of  morbid  symptoms  hud   benen  produced  in  a 

inoculating  animals  with  milder  forms  of  both  mitigated  form,  it  was  found  to  contain  mi- 

these  diseases.    This  milder  infection  is  found  crobes  of  almost  the  same  form,  size,  and  ap- 

to  act  as  a  safeguard  against  the  yirulent  type  pearance  of  those  which  cause  the  fatal  dis- 

of  the  disease,  as  vaccination  does  against  tne  ease.     These  germs  of  attenuated  virulence 

smdl-pox.     The  possible  importance  of  the  reveal  their  presence  by  a  local  disorder,  which 

Srinciple  established  by  Professor  Pasteur  in  runs  a  short  course  and  then  ceases.    The 

saling  with  the  many  deadly  diseases  which  propagation  of  the  disturbing  organisms  is  ar- 

are  ascribed  to  the  multiplication  of  minute  rested  by  the  power  of  nature  to  overcome  the 

organisms  can  not  be  foreseen.     The  appli-  morbific  tendency,  and  the  diseased  tissue  is 

cation  of  this  mode  of  prevention  to  splenic  soon  restored  to  its  normal  state.    These  lo- 

fever,  one  of  the  most  destructive  and  ineradi-  calized  and  mitigated  symptoms,  if  they  have 

cable  varieties  of  endemic  infection  known,  has  not  been  too  light,  have  the  effect  of  hardening 

already  proved  a  signal  success,  and  promises  the  system  against  the  disease,  so  that  when 

to  render  harmless  this  scourge  of  the  farm-  the  animal  which  has  thus  been  vaccinated  is 

yard,  which  destroys  five  million  dollars*  worth  inoculated  with  the  fatal  virus  the  malady  does 

of  domestic  animals  in  France  annually,  and  not  appear  at  all,  or  is  only  of  a  mild  and  tran- 

vast  numbers  also  in  the  other  European  coun-  sient  type.    Fowls  which  have  been  fortified 

triea  and  in  Asia.    After  Pasteur  had  obtained  against  Uie  mortal  infection  by  vaccination  will 

the  vaccine  for  this  disease,  which  is  called  an-  usually  resist  all  the  common  conditions  of 

thrax  fever,  or  splenic  fever  in  English,  ma-  contagion  for  perhaps  a  year  or  longer.    The 

lignant  pustule  being  one  of  its  forms,  and  microoe  of  chicken-cholera,  like  many  other 

which  in  other  countries  is  variously  named —  infections  microbes,  does  not  propagate  by 

eharbon  in  France,  Milzbrand  in  Germany,  and  spores  or  germs,  but  by  a  process  of  scission, 

the  Siberian  pest  in  Russia — and  after  he  had  One  cell  forms  two  or  more,  which  arrange 

demonstrated  its  efficacy  by  a  public  expert-  themselves  into  loop-like  forms,  and  then  sepa- 

ment,  he  was  not  able  at  first  to  supply  the  rate  to  multiply  further.    True  germs  are  m1- 

Frenoli  farmers  fast  enough  with  the  virus.  dom  developed  in  these  cells.    Other  microbes 

The  harmless  germs  are  cultivated  from  the  only  multiply  by  the  production  of  minute 

ordinary  malignant  ones.    The  change  is  due  germs  within  the  cells.    These  germs  or  spores 

to  the  prolonged  exposure  of  the  bacteria,  or  are  of  infinitesimal  size,  but  are  capable  of 

microbes,  as  rasteur  names  these  pathogenic  preserving  the  vital  principle  of  the  parent 

fungi  collectively,  to  the  influence  of  the  oxy-  bacteria  vigorous  and  unchanged,  under  the 

gen  of  the  atmosphere.    Microbes  which  are  most  adverse  conditions,  and  for  a  surprising 

cultivated  in  an  infusion  have  their  virulent  length  of  time.    The  microbes  which  propagate 

Jiroperties  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  by  segmentation,  on  the  other  hand,  perish  of 
eng^  of  the  exposure  to  the  air  without  losing  starvation,  after  a  few  months,  if  their  idiment 
their  reproductive  faculty.  This  was  proved  is  limited.  The  Bacillus  anthrcieu  is  one  of 
to  be  due  to  the  action  of  oxygen,  by  the  fact  the  most  vigorous  and  persistent  of  the  germ- 
that  an  infusion  which  is  kept  hermetically  producing  microbes.  The  conditions  to  the 
closed  for  any  length  of  time  remains  capable  problem  of  finding  a  counteracting  vaccine,  by 
of  producing  the  virulent  form  of  infection,  obtaining  a  modified  type  of  the  organism. 
When  germs  are  cultivated,  as  in  ordinary  ex-  seemed  much  less  propitious  than  in  the  case 
periments,  by  carrying  the  infection  sncces-  of  the  chicken-cholera.  Sheep  were  infected 
sively  from  one  infusion  to  another,  there  does  by  cropping  grass  over  a  spot  where  animals 
not  usually  time  enough  elapse  to  allow  oxy-  which  had  died  of  anthrax  had  been  buried 
gen  to  be  absorbed  by  the  micro-organisms,  in  twelve  years  before.  The  spores  had  been 
onantities  sufficient  to  modify  the  virulence  of  brought  to  the  surface  by  earth-worms,  and, 
the  infection.  But  by  allowing  the  inftisionB,  being  taken  in  with  the  food  of  the  sheep,  de- 
the  first  of  which  was  infected  with  a  minute  veloped  into  active  microbes,  which  produced 
drop  of  the  blood  of  a  fowl  which  had  died  of  the  fatal  symptoms  in  a  few  hours.  The  diffi- 
the  cholera  dea  pottle$y  to  rest  exposed  for  oulty  was  overcome  by  exposing  the  bacilli  to 
different  periods  before  continuing  them  in  the  infinence  of  oxygen  for  prolonged  periods 
new  infusions,  it  was  found  that  the  cultures,  under  conditions  which  would  not  allow  them 
when  live  fowls  were  inoculated,  displayed  to  develop  the  corpuscle-germs.  It  was  found 
varying  degrees  of  virulence.  Thus  it  was  that  in  a  certain  kind  of  infusion  of  chicken- 
possible  to  obtain  germs  which  showed  any  de-  flesh  the  propagation  of  the  microbes,  which 
gree  of  virulence  the  experimenter  aimed  to  is  impossible  at  the  temperature  of  45"  Cent., 
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]>roceed8  at  42°  and  48°  b/  the  mode  of  scis-  oeiyed  no  regular  education.  He  wrote  for  the 
sion,  and  that  no  germs  are  produced  at  that  press  when  thrown  upon  his  own  resources, 
temperature.  The  culture  did  not  remain  alive  A  scheme  for  a  cheap  dailj  newspaper,  to  be 
more  than  a  month  or  six  weeks.  But  long  sold  for  a  sou,  occurred  to  him  in  1880.  The 
before  that  time  the  microbes  were  found  to  popularization  of  the  press  became  the  main 
produce  in  sheep  inoculated  with  them  milder  object  of  his  thoughts  and  efforts.  He  pub- 
forms  of  the  anthrax  disease,  the  violence  of  lished  several  cheap  magazines,  one  of  which 
the  symptoms  depending,  as  in  the  case  with  attained  an  extraordinary  popularity.  In  1686 
the  chicken-cholera,  upon  the  length  of  the.  he  founded  the  ^^  Presse/^  the  success  of  which 
exposure  to  the  action  of  the  air.  These  at-  realized  his  ambition  of  conducting  a  news- 
tenuated  anthraooid  microbes  acted  as  a  vac-  paper  calculated  by  the  character  of  its  con- 
cine  against  the  severer  grades  of  the  disease,  tents  as  well  as  by  its  low  price  to  circulate 
These  slender  forms  of  infectious  microbes,  much  more  extensively  among  the  people  than 
cultivated  under  certain  conditions,  will  fully  the  journals  of  the  time.  The  '*  Presse ''  sup- 
regain  their  virulent  powers ;  but  when  ob-  ported  the  Orleans  dynasty,  and  was  conserv- 
tained  in  this  impoverished  state  they  act  as  ative  in  its  tendencies.  In  resentment  of  an 
an  effective  protection  against  these  two  fatal  accusation  which  was  repeated  in  the  demo- 
diseases,  provided  they  are  not  too  far  attenu-  oratic  newspapers  that  the  '*  Presse  "  was  sub- 
ated  to  produce  the  morbid  symptoms  of  the  sidized  by  the  Government,  Girardin  fought  a 
malady  in  a  sufficiently  decided  form.  Two  duel  with  Armand  Carrel,  mortally  wounding 
other  kinds  of  vaccine  virus  have  been  obtained  his  antagonist,  and  himself  receiving  a  buUet 
by  this  same  method  of  degeneration  through  in  his  thigh.  From  tliat  day  he  forswore 
excess  of  oxygenation.  dueling.  One  of  Loais  Philippe^s  ministers  was 

The   micro-organism  which   produces   the  attacked  by  Girardin  in  an  article  charging 

sheep-disease  called  ma  ladie  de  Chabert  has  been  him  with  promising  a  .peerage  as  a  bribe.    For 

separated  by  some  French  veterinary  physicians  this  he  was  tried  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers 

and  artificially  cultivated.    If  certain  graduated  in  1847,  and  unexpectedly  acquitted.    Through 

quantities  are  carefully  injected  into  the  blood,  his  popular  newspaper,  Girardin  gained  great 

without  contaminating  the  tissues,  it  is  found  political  influence.    He  entered  the  Chamber 

that  the  infection  produces  but  a  dig^t  con-  of  Deputies  in  1884,  and  was  a  member  almost 

stitutional  disturbance,  and  at  the  same  time  constantly  until  1848.    When  the  revolution 

BO  hardens  the  system  of  the  inocidated  animal  of  that  year  broke  out,  Girardin  visited  the 

that  it  is  not  subject  to  subsequent  attacks  of  King  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  abdicate  in 

the  disease.    The  French  Government  have  favor  of  his  grandson.    Girardin  received  the 

publicly  tested  this  discovery,  which  was  made  document  from  Louis  Philippe,  but  it  was  torn 

by  MM.  Arloing,  Comevrin,  and  Thomas.    An-  froni  his  hands  by  the  mob,  and  never  known 

other  veterinary  surgeon,  Galtier,  tried  the  until  too  late.    In  1849  he  was  again  elected 

same  experiment  wim  the  virus  of  hydro-  to  the  Chamber,  where  he  voted  with  the 

phobia,  with  which  Pasteur  has  likewise  been  radicals,  except  in  favoring  Louis  Napoleon^s 

experimenting.    Animals  which  received  the  election  to  the  presidency.    He  condenmed  the 

virus  directly  into  their  circulation,  not  only  coup  d^etat^  but  recommended    no  stronger 

Buffered  no  ill  effects,  but  when  afterward  in-  remedy  than  a  popular  demonstration  by  a  ces- 

oculated  with  the  hydrophobic  virus  they  were  sation  of  industry  and  traffic.    After  a  brief 

found  to  be  impervious  to  the  infection,  while  exile  he  was  permitted  to  return.    In  1856  he 

animals  which  had  not  been  thus  protected  disposed  of  his  share  in  tlie  *^  Presse "  for  a 

were  invariably  seized  by  the  diseaBe  when  large  sum.    In  1866  he  started  the  *'  Libert^," 

similarly  inoculated.    The  question  whether  which  was  subjected  to  penalties  and  restric- 

Buch  introduction  of  the  virus  into  the  veins  of  tions  for  opposing  the  Government.    On  the 

animals  after  they  have  been  infected  with  the  accession  of  the  Ollivier  Cabinet,  Girardin  gave 

disease  will  avert  its  development,  as  the  more  his  support  to  the  empire.    This  culminating 

speedy  action  of  vaccine  lymph  does  in  the  act  of  tergiversation  won  him  the  name  of  the 

case  of  small-pox,  is  the  subject  of  further  ex-  **  weathercock,"  and  gave  occasion  for  the  jest 

perimentation,  and  seems  probable,  considering  that  Girardin  possessed  the  evil-eye,  and  his 

the  extreme  slowness  with  which  hydrophobic  adhesion  to  a  party  was  a  sign  of  its  early  fall, 

symptoms  usually  show  themselves.  In  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  1870  he  led  the 

GIBARDIN,  Emils  db,  French  Journalist,  chorus  of  French  boasting  and  over-confidenoe. 

died  in  Paris,  of  paralysis,  April  27th.   He  was  During  the  Commune,  he  proposed  a  scheme 

bom  in  Switzerland,  in  1802,  his  mother  being  for  dividing  France  into  fifteen  federal  Btates. 

Madame  Dnpuy,  the  daughter  of  the  Treasurer-  He  became  a  strong  supporter  of  the  republic. 

General  Fagnan.    He  bore  the  nameofDela*  and  through  the  columns  of  the  *^  France,^* 

mothe  until,  in  1827,  General  de  Girardin  ac-  which  he  founded  in  1874,  and  the  *^  Petit 

knowledged  him  as  his  son.  Emilede  Girardin  Journal,"  which  he  also  controlled,  he  helped 

himself  supposed,  as  some  who  were  acquaint-  to  frustrate  the  royalist  plot  of  1877.    Emile 

ed  with  the  private  life  of  the  First  Consul  de  Girardin  married  at  the  outset  of  his  career 

had  hinted,  that  his  real  father  was  Napoleon,  Mile.  Delphine  Gay,  a  poetess  admired  for  her 

whom  he  resembled  in  feature.    Girardin  re-  beauty.    In  1856  he  took  as  his  second  wife 
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the  Oounteas  of  Tiffenbach,  widow  of  Prino«  bergen,  and  other  lands.    Thej  inoladed  not 

Frederick  of  Nassan,  from  whom  he  obtained  a  onlj  the  genera  now  comnion  to  both  conti- 

jadicial  separation  in  1872,  also  disclaiming  the  nents  of  the  northern  hemisphere— the  planes, 

paternity  of  her  child.    His  earliest  essay  In  beeches,  maples,  ashes,  etc.— bnt  also  genera 

literatare  was  a  novel  containing  a  plea  for  ille-  which  are  now  of  rare  occurrence  or  narrow 

ffidmate  children.     He  pablished  daring  his  distribution,    such  as   seqnoia,    liqoidambar, 

Jong  jonmalistio  career  several  pamphlets  and  magnolia,  tulip-trees,  gingkos,  and  the  like, 

collections  of  articles,  and  also  a  number  of  In  the  Aiitarctic  hemisphere  as  well  as  in  the 

plays,  only  one  of  which,  "  Le  Snpplice  d^une  Arctic,  the  distribution  of  plants  bears  evidence 

Femme,*'  in  the  authorship  of  which  Dumas  the  of  the  influence  of  glacial  causes.    The  flora  of 

younger  was  joined  with  him,  ever  catne  upon  the  islands  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean  reappear  in 

the  stage.    Girardin  wrote  in  a  striking  and  the  mountains  of  Chili.     The  plants  of  the 

popular  style,  and  was  full  of  ingenious  and  south  temperate  zone  are  found  growing  on 

original  ideas  of  the  kind  which  are  effective  the  mountains  of  the  tropics,  those  of  the  Cape 

in  journalism.    He  inaugurated  a  new  epoch  in  the  African  lake-region,  Australian  genera 

in  journalism,  and  the  influence  which  he  ex-  on  Eini-Balu  in  Borneo,  New  Zealand  types 

erted  upon  the  character  and  aims  of  the  news-  in  the  highlands  of  New  Caledonia,  etc.    Fos- 

paper,  though  not  altogether  salutary,  extended  sil  tree-trunks   found  in  £ergue)en's  Island 

far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  France.     ^*  One  prove  that  the  climate  there  was  once  warmer 

idea  a  day  "  was  the  motto  which  he  enunci-  than  at  present. 

ated  in  one  of  his  papers.    He  used  to  launch        The  astronomical  cycles  of  variation  in  the 

forth  origind  propositions,  often  of  a  startling  obliquity  of  the  ediptio  and  in  the  eccentricity 

charapter,  but  which  never  conflicted  with  the  of  the  earth^s  orbit  taken  together  are  com- 

drift  of  popular  sentiment.  Some  of  his  schemes  monly  assigned  now  as  the  cause  of  the  glacia- 

were  carried  out  by  dint  of  the  public  opinion  tion  of  Europe  as  far  down  as  Switzerland, 

he  created  in  their  favor.    He  was  thus  the  and  of  North  America  to  New  Jersey,  and  also 

author  of  the  reduction  in  the  postage.    In  the  of  the  enormous  changes  in  climate  of  which 

tribune  he  was  not  effective,  being  no  orator,  the  glaciation  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 

His  last  public  act  was  a  spirited  defense  of  the  stages.    Recent  calculations  of  these  astronom- 

canse  of  General  de  Cissey  in  the  Chamber.  ical  periods  by  CroU  and  Stone  are  of  interest 

GLACIAL  PERIOD.  The  cause  of  the  ex-  as  bearing  upon  the  duration  of  tlie  Pliocene 
treme  cold  which  once  prevailed  in  latitudes  of  and  Quaternary  periods,  and  upon  the  quos- 
the  northern  hemisphere  now  embraced  in  the  tion  of  the  antiquity  of  man.  The  cycle  of 
temperate  zone  has  been  a  frequent  subject  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  is  21,000  years, 
sdentiflc  speculation.  That  a  great  change  in  During  one  half  of  each  such  period  the 
climate  has  taken  place  was  made  evident  by  northern  hemisphere  is  colder  than  the  south- 
thediscoveryofthemarksof  glaciers,  scratches  em,  and  during  the  other  half  the  latter  is 
in  the  rocks,  ridges  of  detritus  pusned  up  in  the  coldest  The  northern  hemisphere  re- 
front  of  the  moving  masses  of  ice,  and  deM»  ceives  the  greater  share  of  heat  at  present,  and 
deposited  by  them  upon  melting,  which  show  in  consequence  an  accumulation  of  ice  is  tak- 
that  a  great  part  of  Europe  and  America  was  ing  place  at  the  south  pole.  The  climatic 
once  within  the  region  of  perpetual  ice ;  and  changes  due  to  the  oscillations  of  the  obliquity 
also  by  the  numerous  fossils  of  animals  which  of  the  earth's  orbit  are,  however,  very  slight 
have  been  found  associated  with  the  earliest  in  the  present  form  of  the  orbit.  But  the 
remuna  of  man,  some  of  still  existing  and  some  form  of  the  ellipse  is  subject  to  periodical  va- 
of  extinct  species  suited  to  an  Arctic  habitat  riations,  the  eccentricity  changing  from  '016, 
The  problem  was  complicated  by  the  discovery  as  at  present,  to  *67.  When  the  earth's  path 
in  the  same  geological  strata  with  animals  is  nearly  circular,  as  it  now  is,  the  differences 
which  were  adapted  to  an  extremely  cold  cli-  in  temperature  between  the  hemispheres  due 
mate,  such  as  the  reindeer  and  the  musk-ox,  of  to  the  oscillations  of  the  ecliptic  are  almost 
others  whose  habits  were  suited  to  all  kinds  of  nothing.  When  the  eccentricity  of  the  orbit 
climate  from  the  frigid  to  the  tropical.  In  the  was  considersble,  the  effect  of  these  oscilla- 
same  geological  period  with  the  above  species  tions  in  producing  variations  in  climate  which 
livedo  not  only  man,  but  the  mammoth  and  the  complete  their  cycle  in  periods  of  21,000  years, 
woolly  rhinoceros,  the  grizzly  bear  and  the  must  have  been  very  much  increased.  The 
Irish  elk,  the  cave-lion  and  the  hyena,  and  even  changes  in  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit 
the  hippopotamus,  which  could  only  have  flour-  have  been  calculated  for  the  last  million  years. 
ished  in  a  warm  climate.  During  the  period  commencing  800,000  and 

The  occurrence  of  Arctic  plants  in  the  mount-  ending  100,000   years    ago,  the  eccentricity 

ainouB  regions  of  lower  latitudes,  and  of  fossil  ranged  between  *26  and  *67.    During  that  pe- 

planta  of  warmer  climes  in  the  tertiary  depos-  riod  wide  variations  of   climate  must  have 

its  of  the  polar  regions,  presents  a  striking  taken  place,  ranging,  when  the  eccentricity 

confirmation  of  this  theory  of  extreme  osciUa-  was  greatest,  between  a  sub-tropical  and  an 

tions  of  dimate.    Fossil  remains  of  the  tertiary  Arctic  climate  in  the  successive  periods  of 

forests  of  deciduous  trees  have  been  collected  10,600  years  in  the  latitudes  of  Paris  or  Bos- 

by  travelers  in  Arctic  America,  Siberia,  Spitz-  ton.    During  a  considerable  part  of  this  period 
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there  are  floapposed,  therefore,  to  have  been  water  than  cane-suf:ar,  requiring  for  solution 

a  anccession  of  glacial  epochs  between  which  one  and  a  half  times  its  weight  of  cold  water, 

occurred  epochs  when  the  mean  temperature  but  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  boiling  water, 

went  as  much  higher  as  in  the  stage  of  great-  forming  a  sirup  which  has  a  verj  sweet  taste, 

est  cold  it  stood  Tower  than  the  present  mean  but  is  not  as  ropj  as  the  simp  of  cane-sugar, 

temperature.    At  the  end  of  this  period,  when  It  is  also  less  soluble  than  cane-sugar  in  alco- 

the  variations  were  least,  the  mean  tempera-  hoi ;  and  the  solution,  saturated  at  the  boiling 

tnre  of  the  coldest  month  is  estimated  to  have  heat,  deposits  crystals  which  retain  a  portion 

been  20°  Fahr,  less  in  the  latitude  of  London  of  the  alcohol  with  considerable  force.   Lsbvo- 

than  now,  and  the  summer  twenty  days  short-  glucose  is  isomeric  with  dextroglucose,  but  is 

er  at  the  cold  epoch  of  the  cycle.    The  ezcava-  distinguished  from  it  by  turning  tiie  plane  of 

tion  of  the  basins  of  lakes  is  now  ascribed  to  polarization  in  the  opposite  way,  or  to  the  left, 

glacial  action.    Professor  Ramsay  divides  lakes  It  occurs,  together  with  dextroglucose,  in  honey, 

into  three  classes:  those  which  are  due  to  ir-  in  many  fruits,   and  in  other  sacchariferoas 

regular  accumulations  of  drift,  and  which  are  vegetable  organs.    The  mixture  of  these  two 

generally  very  sljallow ;  those  formed  by  mo-  sugars  in  equal  numbers  of  atoms  constitutes 

raines ;  and  those  occupying  true  basins, which  fruit-sugar,  or  inverted  sugar,  which  is  itself 

have  been  scooped  out  of  the  rocks  by  glacier  IsBvo-rotatory,  because  the  specific   rotatory 

ice.    The  glaciers  which,  according  to  this  the-  power  of  IsBvoglucose  is  greater  than  that  of 

ory,  form^  the  basins  of  ihe  Swiss  and  Italian  dextroglucose.  It  is  a  colorless,  uncrystallixable 

lakes  must  have  been  of  enormous  size,  the  sirup  or  amorphous  solid  mass,  is  as  sweet  as 

Lake  of  Qeneva  being  084,  the  Lake  of  Brienz  cane-su^,  acta  as  a  purgative,  and  is  more 

2,000,  the  Lake  of  Como  1,029,  and  Lago  Mag-  soluble  m  alcohol  than  dextroglucose. 

giore  2,626  feet  deep.    The  ice  which  formed  Commercial  glucose  is  a  thick,  tenacious  sirup 

the  valley  of  Geneva  Lake  must  have  been  at  of  a  yellowish  tint,  or  almost  colorless,  with  an 

least  2,700  feet  thick.  average  specific  gravity  at  20''  C.  or  es*"  Fahr. 

GLUCOSE.  Glucose  and  grape-sugar  are  of  1*412.  That  which  is  made  for  summer  con- 
ihe  terms  employed  to  designate  the  saccharine  sumption  is  a  little  more  dense  than  that  man- 
constituents  of  grapes  and  other  fruits,  and  ufactured  for  winter  use.  The  sweetness  of 
honey,  the  sugar  of  malt,  and  the  saccharine  glucose  varies  greatly  with  different  specimens, 
products  which  are  artificially  formed  from  the  and  depends  inversely  on  the  extent  to  which 
starches.  In  ordinary  commercial  usage,  glu-  chemical  changes  are  allowed  to  proceed  in  the 
cose  is  employed  exclusively  as  the  i^ame  of  manufacture,  that  resulting  from  prooessea  in 
the  thick  sirup  which  is  made  from  corn-starch,  which  the  conversion  is  stopped  as  soon  as  the 
while  grape-sugar  is  applied  to  the  solid  product  starch  has  all  disanpeared  having  the  maximum 
from  the  same  source.  In  chemistry  tne  term  of  sweetness.  If  tne  manufacture  has  been  well 
glucoBe  is  used  to  describe  either  substance,  the  conducted,  the  grape-sugar  made  from  corn- 
composition  of  which  may  be  equally  indicated  starch  is  at  first  of  a  pure  white  color,  but  haa 
by  the  formula  CfHiiOf+HtO.  a  tendency  to  assume  a  yellowish  tint  when 

Chemists  distinguish  between  two  kinds  of  old.  It  is  hard  and  brittle,  does  not  usually 
glucose :  dextroglucose,  which  turns  the  plane  take  on  a  visible  crystalline  structure,  and  dia- 
of  polarization  to  the  right ;  and  IsDvoglucose,  solves  more  slowly  in  water  than  cane-augar. 
which  turns  it  to  the  left.  Dextroglucose.  with  Its  specific  gravity  has  been  found  to  be  aa 
which  commercial  glucose  is  identified,  has  high  as  1'6.  It  is  much  less  sweet  than  cane- 
reoeived  various  names,  such  as  granular  sugar  sugar,  and  leaves  a  faint  but  perceptible  bitter 
{KrUmelzueher)^  grape-sugnr,  fruit-sugar,  hon-  taste  when  dissolved  in  the  mouth, 
ey-sugar,  starch-sugar,  diabetic  sugar,  sugar  of  The  manufacture  of  glucose  has  attained  a 
urine,  chestnut-sugar,  rag-sugar,  etc.  It  occurs  very  considerable  magnitude,  indicating  an  ex- 
abundantly  in  sweet  fruits,  frequently  together  tensive  use  of  the  sugar  and  the  sirup  in  the 
with  cane-sugar  and  IfBvo-rotatory  fruit-sugar,  arts  and  in  trade.  Nineteen  factories  were  in 
but  is  only  rarely  isolated  in  nature ;  in  honey,  operation  or  ready  to  go  into  operation  daring 
with  cane-sugar  and  inverted  sugar;  and  in  1881,  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
many  animal  liquids  and  tissues.  Dextroglu-  Michigan,  Iowa,  and  Missouri,  which  together 
cose  separates  from  its  aqueous  solution  in  had  a  capacity  for  consuming  more  than  thirty- 
white,  opaque,  granular,  hemispherical  or  cauli-  ^y^  thousand  bushela  of  corn  daily,  and  eleven 
flower-snaped  masses,  consisting  of  a  hydrate,  million  bushels  during  the  year.  The  works 
From  alcohol  of  96  per  cent  and  upward  it  are  estimated  to  represent  more  than  two  mill- 
separates  in  anhydrous,  microscopic,  sharply  ion  dollars  of  capital,  and  to  give  employment 
denned  needles,  which  are,  however,  often  to  twenty-one  hundred  men. 
mixed  with  small  portions  of  the  hydrate,  and  Glucose  is  made  at  the  factories  from  Indian 
which  melt  at  284°  to  a  coloriess,  transparent  com  by  the  conversion  of  the  starch  in  the 
mas&  Anhydrous  glucose  is  also  obtained  as  grain  through  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid, 
a  white  powder  by  heating  the  hydrate  to  181°  between  twenty-six  and  thirty-two  pounds 
or  140°  m  a  stream  of  dry  air,  and  as  a  fiised  being  obtained  from  a  bushel  of  corn.  The 
transparent  mass  by  heating  the  hydrate  to  corn  is  first  soaked  for  two  or  three  days  in 
212°.    Dextroglucose  is  much  less  soluble  in  warm  water,  and  la  then  ground  on  apedally 
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prepared  stones  with  a  stream  of  water.    The  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  glucose  which 

meal  is  next  passed  into  a  trough,  the  bottom  is  natm-ally  developed  in  malting.    All  soft 

of  which  is  msde  of  fine  bolting-doth,  where  candies,  wax,  and  taffies,  and  a  large  propor- 

the  starch  is  washed  throngh,  after  which  it  is  tion  of  stick-candies  and  caramels,  are  made 

led  to  large  tanks  and  allowed  to  settle.    After  of  glucose.    Very  often  a  little  cane-sugar  is 

being  beaten  up  with  caustic  soda  to  effect  a  mixed  in  to  give  a  sweeter  taste  to  the  candies, 

separation  of  the  gluten,  the  starch  is  again  but  the  amount  of  this  is  made  as  small  as  pos- 

allowed  to  settle  in  long,  shallow  troughs,  sible.    The  glucose  which  is  made  for  this 

Having  been   washed  free  from  all  adhering  purpose  is  much  thicker  and  denser  than  the 

alkali,  it  is  next  beaten  up  with  water  into  a  ordinary  glucose,  it  having  a  specific  gravity 

oream  and  conducted  into  the  converting- tubs,  that  may  reach  1*440,  with  a  percentage  of 

which  are  made  of  wood,  and  are  supplied  water  as  low  as  6'87.    A  large  percentage  of 

with  coils  of  copper  steam- piping.    In  these  all  the  glucose  made  is  used  in  the  manufacture 

the  starch -cream  is  treated  with  dilute  sul-  of  cane-sirups.    In  this  manufacture,  the  glu* 

phurio  acid,  and  steam  is  allowed  to  bubble  up  cose  is  mixed  with  some  kind  of  cane-sugax 

through  the  mixture  from  small  holes  in  the  sirups  until  the  tint  reaches  a  certain  standard, 

copper  pipes.    Thb  is  the  ^'  open-conversion "  the  amount  of  the  latter  substance  varying 

process,  and  is  completed  in  ahout  two  hours,  from  three  to  ten  per  cent,  according  to  cir- 

In  the  **  dose-conversion  "  process,  which  oc-  cumstances.    These  sirups  are  graded  accord- 

cupies  about  fifteen  minutes,  the  substances  are  ing  to  the  depth  of  the  tint,  as  "A,"  ^^B," 

inclosed  in  stout  copper  cylinders,  and  sub-  **  G,^'  etc.,  and  are  sold  in  the  shops  under  va- 

jected  to  the  action  of  superheated  steam.   The  rious  fanciful  names.    It  is  said  that  by  reason 

conversion  is  sometimes  accomplished  by  fer-  of  their  cheapness,  and  their  acceptable  quali- 

mentation,  but  this  process  requires  a  much  ties,  they  have  driven  all  the  other  sirups  out 

longer  time.    The  **  open-conversion "  method  of  the  market.    Glucose  is  very  extensively 

b  the  more  usual  one.    After  conversion  the  fed  to  bees,  which  eat  it  with  great  avidity, 

acid  that  has  been  used  is  neutralized  by  mar-  and  store  it  away  unchanged  as  noney.    It  is 

ble-dost,  or  by  the  carbonate  of  baryta  and  also  put  up  directly  in  trade  as  honey — with 

animal  charcoal.    The  liquid  is  then  filtered  which  bees  have  had  nothing  to  do— being 

through  cloth  and  animal  charcoal,  and  is  con-  put  by  means  of  appropriate  machinery  into 

veyed  to  the  vacuum-pan,  where  it  is  evaporated  artificial  combs  made  of  paraffine.    Glucose  is 

at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible,  till  the  re-  also  employed  in  the  preparation  of  condensed 

quired  degree  of  concentration  is  reached.    If  milk,  and  small  quantities  of  it  are  used  by 

grape-sugar  is  to  be  made,  the  process  of  con-  vinegar-makers,     tobacconists,    wine-makers, 

version,  instead  of  being  stopped  as  soon  as  the  dbtiUers,  mucilage-makers,  and  for  some  other 

starch  has  disappeared,  is  carried  on  still  fur-  purposes. 

ther  to  a  point  which  can  be  determined  only  Grape-sugar  is  also  used  for  most  of  the  pur- 

by  trial.    After  concentration,  the  liquid  is  poses  to  which  glucose  is  applied,  but  chiefiy 

conveyed  into  tanks,  where  the  process  of  so-  for  the  adulteration  of  other  sugars.    When  it 

lidifioation  is  accomplished  after  several  days,  is  reduced  to  fine  powder  it  can  be  mixed  with 

The  sirup  -  glucose  will   not  harden,  except  cane-sugar  in  any  proportion,  without  altering 

Sartially,  and  after  many  months,  whatever  the  its  appearance,  and,  as  it  costs  less  than  half 

egree  of  concentration  may  be  short  of  that  the  price  of  cane-sugar,  the  adulteration  is  im- 

neoessary  for  the  formation  of  sugar.    Glucose  mensely  profitable. 

and  grape-sugar  are  sometimes  bleached  with  The  question  whether  glucose  is  deleterious 
solphurous  acid,  but  the  practice  is  objection-  as  an  article  of  food,  which  has  been  much  dis- 
able on  account  of  the  liahility  of  that  acid  to  cussed  in  the  press  and  in  public  bodies,  is 
form  by  oxidation  free  sulphuric  acid,  and  leave  answered,  by  those  who  have  given  the  subject 
it  in  the  product  as  a  diongerous  impurity,  a  sdentific  examination,  in  the  negative.  In 
Glucose,  as  formed  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  chemical  composition,  glucose  is  identical  with 
process,  may  be  considered  as  a  mixture  of  the  natural  sugars  of  fruits  and  honey  which 
several  chemical  substances,  among  which  are  are  universally  accepted  as  wholesome  foods, 
dextrine,  genuine  glucose,  and  a  substance  iso-  According  to  Professor  W.  S.  Haines,  of  Rush 
meric  with  cane-sugar;  and  it  is  on  account  of  Medical  College,  it  differs  from  cane-sugar,  so 
the  presence  of  the  last  substance  that  the  far  as  its  physiological  action  is  concerned,  in 
poorly  converted  glucoses  are  sweeter  than  the  that  cane-sugar,  when  eaten,  has  to  be  con- 
well  converted.  verted  into  glucose  before  it  can  be  assimilated^ 
Glucose  is  used  chiefiy  for  the  manufacture  whUe  the  glucose  itself  is  already  in  a  condi- 
of  table-sirups  and  candies,  for  brewing,  as  tion  to  be  assimilated  directly.  Professor 
food  for  bees,  and  for  artificial  honey.  The  Harvey  W.  WUey,  who  has  given  special  atten- 
actual  amount  of  it  employed  for  any  of  these  tion  to  the  subject,  and  has  read  a  paper  upon 
purposes  can  only  be  estimated,  for  its  use  is  it  before  the  American  Association  for  the 
unpopular,  and  manufacturers  are  unwilling  to  Advancement  of  Science,  does  not  hesitate  to 
give  information  on  the  subject.  It  is  certain-  say  that  a  glucose  which  is  properly  made  is  a 
ly  used  extensively  and  in  an  increasing  degree  salutary  article  of  food,  and  that  there  is  no 
in  brewing,  where  the  artificial  product  may  reason  to  believe  that  when  thus  manufactored 
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it  is  any  less  wholesome  than  cane  or  maple  decoloration  of  the  alkaline  solution  of  ferro- 
sagar.  It  has  been  objected  that  the  substance  cyanide  of  potassium,  while  cane-sugar  does 
when  not  properly  made  contains  impurities,  not;  5.  The  non-production  of  a  violet-bine 
one  of  which,  free  sulphuric  acid,  is  poisonous;  precipitate  with  mtrate  of  cobalt  and  caustic 
and  Dr.  R.  G.  Eedzie,  of  the  Michigan  State  alkali  indicates  the  presence  of  glucose  in  a  so- 
Board  of  Health,  states  that  he  has  found  in  one  lution  previously  known  to  contain  cane-sugar ; 
sample  71*88  grains  of  free  sulphuric  acid,  -28  6.  Glucose  alone  in  the  solid  state,  or  as  a  strong 
grain  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  868  grains  of  lime  sirup,  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  witb- 
to  the  gallon.  Professor  Haines  has  shown,  out  coloration,  while  cane-sugar,  if  present,  is 
however,  that  it  is  to  the  direct  interest  of  man-  blackened  and  decomposed, 
ufacturers,  for  the  sake  cf  the  preservation  of  Mr.  P.  Oasamajor  has  described  some  eai^ 
their  apparatus  and  the  salability  of  their  prod-  processes  for  the  detection  of  starch-glucose  in 
net,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  free  acid  commercial  refined  sugar  and  in  sugar-house 
remaining  after  manufacture,  and  that  for  that  molasses.  When  the  adulterant  is  present  in 
reason  they  are  accustomed  to  use  much  more  sugar,  in  large  enough  quantities  to  make  its 
marble-dust  than  is  necessary  to  neutralize  the  use  profitable,  it  may  be  readily  detected  with 
acid.  Professor  Wiley  says  that  a  properly  the  optical  saccharometer.  It  is  a  deztro-gy- 
made  glucose  contains  only  a  very  little  sul-  rate  substance,  and  the  only  substance  of  that 
phuric  acid  and  lime,  **  not  much  more  than  character  that  can  be  used  in  so  large  quanti- 
good  spring-water,  and  perhaps  an  almost  in-  ties  to  adulterate  sugar.  Somewhat  less  than 
finitesimal  trace  of  copper,  so  slight  as  only  its  own  weight  of  water  is  added  to  the  sus- 
to  be  detected  in  large  quantities  of  the  sub-  pected  sugar,  and  the  mixture  is  stirred  for  a 
stance.^'  He  does  not  doubt,  however,  that  few  seconds.  If  starch  sugar  is  present,  it  will 
glucoses  "  have  been  sold  which  contain  large  be  seen  floating  in  the  solution  as  white  specks 
quantities  of  free  sulphuric  acid,  and  likewise  resembling  crushed  wheat  The  appearance  is 
other  injurious  ingredients.  But  these  are  due  due  to  the  comparative  insolubility  of  stiu^^- 
to  carelessness  in  manufacture,  and  are  not  glucose  in  cold  water,  and  to  the  fact  that  as 
constituents  of  the  genuine  article.  I  have  the  cane-sugar  present  is  crystalline,  and  its 
never  found  a  glucose  of  this  kind.''  A  more  refrangibility  is  not  very  dififerent  from  that  of 
valid  objection  to  the  use  of  glucose  is,  that  it  a  sugar  solution,  the  part  of  it  which  remains 
is  employed  as  an  adulterant,  and  is  sold  to  undissolved  is  not  so  distinctly  seen  as  are  the 
consumers  under  the  representation  that  it  is  specks  of  starch-sugar.  The  specks  are  best 
a  better  and  more  valuable  article  than  it  is,  seen  by  using  a  beaker  glass  and  putting  in  only 
and  for  several  times  its  actual  value.  Ac-  as  much  sugar  and  as  much  water  as  will  allow 
cording  to  Dr.  Eedzie,  one  gallon  of  sirup  the  light  to  show  through  the  flat  bottom  of 
made  from  sugar-cane  has  more  sweetening  the  glass.  If  a  flat-bottomed  glass  is  not  at 
power  than  four  gallons  of  glucose-sirup ;  con-  hand,  the  observation  may  be  made  on  a  flat 
sequently,  if  cane-sirup  is  worth  one  aoUar  a  pane  of  glass.  Another  process  is  based  on 
gallon,  glucose-sirup  should  be  sold  for  not  the  fact  that  the  taste  of  sugar  has  a  tendency 
more  than  twenty-five  cents  a  gallon.  to  dull  the  perception  of  the  taste  of  other  sub- 
Glucose  presents  several  anomalies  when  ez-  stances  that  may  be  mixed  with  it.  In  order 
amined  with  polarized  light.  Its  highest  rotate-  to  neutralize  this  effect  we  may,  before  tasting 
ry  power  is  found  when  it  is  made  with  the  least  a  suspected  sample,  put  a  pinch  of  pure  sugar 
possible  amount  of  conversion ;  continued  boil-  into  the  mouth.  If,  after  this  sugar  is  dis- 
ing  with  dilute  acid  causes  a  gradual  decrease  solved,  but  while  its  sweet  taste  is  still  per- 
of  rotatory  power ;  and  a  constant  rotatory  ceived,  we  put  on  the  tongue  a  pinch  of  sugar 
power,  equivalent  to  about  one  half  the  max-  containing  starch-glucose,  we  may  distinctly 
imum  power  exhibited  by  the  substance,  is  perceive  the  bittensh  taste  of  the  glucose.  The 
reached  only  after  from  six  to  eight  hours'  presence  of  chloride  of  tin  in  molasses  and 
heating  at  a  temperature  of  104°  0.,  or  219°  sugars,  even  when  it  is  used  in  very  small 
Fahr.  The  minimum  rotatory  power  is,  how-  quantities,  can  be  likewise  easily  detected  by 
ever,  greater  than  that  possessed  by  cane-sugar,  its  unpleasant  bitter  taste,  if,  before  tasting 
Glucose  has  the  property,  which  always  acts  the  suspected  products,  the  mouth  is  filled 
inversely  as  the  rotating  power,  of  reducing  a  with  the  pure  sweet  taste  of  refined  cane-sugar, 
hot  alkaline  copper  solution  and  separating  the  The  adulteration  of  sugar-house  molasses  may 
metal  as  a  red  sub-oxide.  be  detected  by  the  use  of  strong  methylio  alco- 
The  ordinary  chemical  tests  for  glucose  are  hoi.  A  strught  sugar-house  sirup  mixed  with 
based  upon  the  following  reactions :  1.  It  is  three  times  its  volume  of  this  spirit  will  dis- 
colored a  dark  brown  by  potash -lye,  while  solve  by  stirring,  except  for  a  very  slight  tur- 
cane-sugar  is  not  so  colored ;  2.  Basic  nitrate  bidity,  which  remains  suspended ;  while  sirups 
of  bismuth  gives  a  black-brown  coloration  to  containing  the  usual  admixture  of  starch-su^ 
the  solution  of  glucose  mixed  with  carbonate  give  a  very  turbid  liquid,  which  separates 
of  sodium,  and  causes  a  grayish-brown  precipi-  when  left  at  rest  into  two  layers,  of  which  the 
tate  from  it;  8.  Glucose  reduces  cupric  salts  lower  one  is  a  thick,  viscous  deposit  containing 
immediately,  whereas  the  reduction  takes  place  the  glucose-sirup.  A  thin  sirup  (about  82 
more  slowly  with  cane-sugar ;  4.  It  produces  a  Baum^),  in  which  the  proportion  of  sugar  to 
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the  impurities  is  greater  than  in  sugar-house  expression.    Among  Mr.  Gould *b  works  are  a 

molasses,  and  of  which  considerable  quantities  number  or*  portrait  basts,   including  one  of 

are  sold,  gives  under  the  same  test  a  marked  Emerson,  now  in  Harvard  University  Library; 

turbidity,  and  a  deposit  of  hard  and  gritty  crys-  one  of  William  Monroe,  in  the  Concord  Library ; 

taU  of  pure  sugar  on  the  sides  and  bottom  of  one  of  John  A.  Andrew ;  one  of  Seth  Cheney, 

the  vessel,  which  does  not  at  all  resemble  the  owned  by  Mr.  John  Cheney,  of  Connecticut; 

precipitate  of  starch-sugar  sirup.    The  presence  and  one  of  the  elder  Booth,  in  Booth's  Theatre, 

of  starch-glucose  in  a  molasses  of  about  40^  New  York.  Li  statuary  he  nas  produced '*Cleo- 

Baumfi  may  be  easily  detected  by  the  optical  patra,''  ^'  Timon  of  Athens,"  "  Ariel,"  a  por- 

saocharometer ;  but  the  direct  test  should  show  trait  statue  of  John  Hancock,  which  was  ex- 

a  percentage  of  sugar  not  higher  than  the  num-  hibited  at  the  centennial  celebration  of  the 

her  of  Baum6  degrees  indicating  the  density,  battle  of  Lexington  in  1876,  and  is  now  inLex- 

and  it  may  be  two  or  three  per  cent  lower,  ingtun  Town  Hall.    His  portrait  statue  of  John 

Adulteration  may  also  be  detected  by  the  cop-  A.  Andrew  was  placed  in  the  Hingham  Ceme- 

per  test.    The  validity  of  these  tests  rests  noon  tery,  by  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic    In 

the  supposition  ^at  the  adulterant  is  addeu  in  1878  Mr.  Gould  visited  Boston,  ana  exhibited 

the  usual  large  quantities.    A  very  small  addi-  *^  The  Ghost  in  Hamlet,"  a  front  view  of  a 

tion  would  not  be  perceived.  large  head  in  alto  rilievo.    The  two  alti  ri- 

The  *^  National  Glucose  and  Grape-Sugar  As-  lieni  representing  *^  Steam  "  and  **  Electricity," 

sooiation  "  was  organized  by  a  convention  in  which  nank  the  vestibule  of  the  "  Boston  Her- 

whioh  all  the  manufacturers  of   the  United  aid "  building,  are  among  his  latest  works. 

States  were  represented,  which  met  in  Ohioa-  GRAPE  -  CULTURE   IN    THE    UNITED 

go,  Illinois,  January  11,  1882.    Mr.  J.  A.  Cun-  STATES.     The  culture  of  the  grape  in  the 

ningham,  of  Danville,  Illinois,  was  chosen  ores-  United  States  is  a  matter  of  increasing  inter- 

ident,  and  Mr.  J.  Fermenich,  of  Buffalo,  New  est  and  importance.    Efforts  have  been  made 

York,  vice-president  of  the  body.  on  the  part  of  tbe  Department  of  Agriculture 

GOULD,  Thomas  R.,  bom  in  Boston ;  died  under  Government  to  obtain  accurate  informa- 
in  Florence,  Italy,  November  26,  1881.  In  his  tion  as  to  the  extent  of  this  culture,  the  sur- 
early  life  Mr.  Gould  was  engaged  with  his  face  planted  in  vines  in  the  different  States, 
brother  in  the  dry-goods  busmess,  and  was  an  and  tne  quantity  and  value  of  the  production 
active  member  of  the  Mercantile  Library  As-  of  wine  in  our  vast  and  varied  country.  The 
Bociation.  He  did  not  devote  himself  to  art  importance  of  the  grape-culture  is  shown  by 
untU  he  had  attained  quite  a  mature  age.  His  noting  the  fact  that  about  5,000,000  gallons  of 
only  master  was  Seth  Cheney,  in  whose  studio  wine  are  every  year  imported  into  the  United 
he  modeled  his  first  figure  in  1851.  He  fol-  States  at  a  cost  of  about  the  same  number  of 
lowed  his  profession  in  Boston  until  1868,  and  millions  of  dollars.  Statistics  show  that,  in 
among  the  works  which  he  produced  were  California,  over  82,000  acres  are  planted  in 
two  colossal  heads  representing  ^'  Christ "  and  vines ;  18,500,000  gallons  of  wineareproduced ; 
*'  Satan,"  both  of  which  were  shown  at  the  estimated  value,  $4,047,000.  New  York  ranks 
Boston  AtheosBum  in  1868.  James,  in  his  sacond,  in  having  12,646  acres  planted  with 
'^  Art  Thoughts,"  mentions  the  *^  Christ,"  in  its  vines,  yielding,  however,  only  584,148  gallons, 
character  of  an  opposing  conception  to '^ Satan,"  valued  at  $387,308.  Ohio  has  nearly  10,000 
as  ^  one  of  the  finest  felt  and  conceived  ideal-  acres  under  this  culture,  yielding  over  1,500,- 
isms  in  modern  sculpture."  Previous  to  the  000  gallons;  estimated  value,  $1,628,000.  Mis- 
civil  war,  Mr.  Gould  had  acquired  a  moderate  soun  ranks  fourth  in  the  number  of  acres  plant- 
fortune,  which  he  lost  in  the  exigencies  of  the  ed,  i.  e.,  7,376,  which  yield  1,824,000  gallons, 
succeeding  crisis.  In  1868  he  went  to  Italy  at  a  value  of  $1,320,000.  Georgia  has  about 
and  settled  with  his  family  in  Florence.  There  3,000  acres  planted,  producing  over  1,000,000 
he  devoted  himself  to  study  and  work.  One  gallons,  at  a  value  of  some  $800,000.  Other 
of  his  most  celebrated  statues  is  "  The  West  States  have  more  or  less  space  devoted  to  the 
Wind,"  that  has  been  several  times  reproduced,  culture  of  the  grape,  as  is  shown  in  the  tables 
and  was  brought  into  special  prominence  in  prepared  by  the  Government  authorities,  the 
1874,  through  a  letter  written  to  the  New  total  being,  in  all  the  States,  181,583  acres 
York  "  World,"  by  Stephen  Weston  Healy,  who  planted,  23,453,827  gallons  produced ;  estimat- 
obarged  certain  American  artists  in  Italy,  ed  value,  $18,426,174.87. 
among  whom  he  named  Mr.  Gould^with  fraud  In  California  some  of  the  fruit  finds  its  way 
and  charlatanry — saying  that'*  The  West  Wind"  to  the  markets  for  table  consumption;  the 
was  a  reproduction  of  Canova^s  **  Hebe,"  raisin  industry  consumes  an  important  proper- 
with  the  exception  of  the  drapery,  which  was  tion,  and  a  considerable  quantity  is  worked  up 
modeled  by  Signer  Mazzoli.  Animated  news-  for  the  still.  The  vines  being  generally  free 
paper  correspondence  followed  this  charge,  and  from  disease,  and  planted  more  closely,  the 
it  was  proved  groundless.  Mr.  Gould  declared  yield  per  acre  in  fruit  and  wine  is  much  great- 
that  his  designs  were  all  and  entirely  his  own,  er  than  prevails  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  that  not  a  statue,  bust,  or  medallion  was  Some  sections  of  the  State  are  affected  by  the 
allowed  to  leave  his  studio  until  finished  in  all  phylloxera,  but  vigorous  measures  are  being 
points  on  which  depended  their  character  and  t:ik?n  to  restrain  its  ravages.  But  this  is  about 
vou  zxi. — 23   A 
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the  onlj  source  of  injury  to  the  vines  in  the 
State,  and  the  acreage  in  vineyards  is  constant- 
ly increasing.  California  prodaces,  in  fact, 
nearly  two  thirds  of  all  the  wine  made  in  the 
United  States.  It  may  be  noted  here  that, 
though  this  industry  is  not  so  concentrated  as 
in  California  in  any  of  the  States  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  though  there  is  no  sec- 
tion in  tliese  States  so  free  from  diseases  and 
in  which  tlie  yield  per  acre  is  so  great,  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Eastern  vintners  receive 
their  measure  of  reward  in  the  higher  prices 
obtained  for  their  products,  being  nearer  the 
localities  of  consumption.  The  total  value  of 
the  wine  produced  east  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains is  more  than  twice  as  great  as  tliat  pro- 
duced in  Cdifornia,  while  the  product  in  the 
latter  is  at  least  from  three  to  four  million 
gallons  greater  than  in  the  former.  The  total 
result  certainly  shows  the  importance  of  this 
industry,  and  its  rightful  claim  to  all  due  en- 
couragement. 

During  the  last  ten  years  it  appears  that 
comparatively  little  change  has  been  made  with 
reference  to  the  kind  of  grapes  grown  in  the 
Eastern  States.  Of  the  red  grapes  the  Con- 
cord and  Ives  seedling,  and  of  the  white  ones 
the  Catawba  and  Delaware,  peem  to  be  the 
favorites  through  the  Northern  States.  Other 
varieties,  as  those  of  the  Labrusca,  prevail  in 
some  vicinities,  and  wherever  the  Norton's 
Yirginia  have  been  tried  they  seem  to  have 

given  good  results.  They  are  found  to  be 
ardier  against  attacks  from  insects,  mildew, 
rot,  etc.,  while,  if  they  yield  less  in  quantity 
than  the  Concord,  the  quality  of  the  product 
is  found  to  be  saperiur.  In  the  States  south 
of  the  85th  parallel  the  Vulpina  and  the  Can- 
dioans  are  the  favorites  on  account  of  their 
abundant  production,  the  easiness  of  their  cult- 
ure^  and  their  freedom  from  disease.  Other 
vancties  are  being  introduced,  but  are  not  likely 
to  supersede  the  native  varieties,  at  least  for 
years  to  dome.  The  diseases  which  attack 
American  vines  are  much  the  same  as  those 
which  afflict  foreign  vineyards,  and  every  ef- 
fort is  being  made  to  meet  and  counteract  them. 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND,  a  king- 
dom of  Western  Europe.  The  Queen,  Victoria, 
was  bom  May  24,  1819.  She  is  a  daughter  of 
Prince  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  the  fourth  son 
of  George. I II;  succeeded  her  uncle,  William 
IV,  in  1837 ;  and  married  in  1840  Prince  Albert 
of  Saze-Coburg-Gotha. 

Children  of  the  Queen. — 1.  Princess  Victo- 
ria, born  November  21, 1840;  married  in  1868 
to  the  present  Crown  Prince  of  Germany.  2. 
Prince  Albert  Edward,  heir-apparent,  bom  No- 
vember 9,  1841 ;  married  in  1868  to  Princess 
Alexandra,  daughter  of  King  Christian  IX  of 
Denmark.  Issue,  two  sons  and  three  daughters ; 
eldest  son,  Albert  Victor,  bom  January  8, 1864. 
8.  Prince  Alfred,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  born  Au- 

Sist  6,  1844;  married  in  1874  to  the  Grand 
uohess  Maria  of  Russia.    He  is  heir-apparent 
to  the  Duke  of  Saze-Coburg-Gotiia.    He  has 


issue,  one  son  and  three  daughters.  4.  Prin- 
cess Helena,  born  May  25,  1846 ;  married  in 
1866  to  Prince  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein- 
Sonderburg-Augustenbnrg.  5.  Princess  Louise, 
born  March  18,  1848;  married  in  1871  to  the 
Marquis  of  Lome.  6.  Prince  Arthur,  Duke  of 
Connaught  and  Stratheame,  bom  May  1, 1850; 
married  March  18,  1879,  to  Princess  Louise 
Margarethe,  daughter  of  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  of  Prussia.  7.  Prince  Leopold,  bom 
April  7,  1858.  8.  Princess  Beatrice,  born 
April  14, 1857. 

The  Cabinet  was  composed  as  follows  in  the 
year  1881 :  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Right  Hon.  W. 
E.  Gladstone,  M. P.;  Lord  High  Chancellor, 
Lord  Selborne ;  Lord  President  of  the  Council, 
Earl  Spencer ;  Lord  Privy  Seal,  Duke  of  Argyll ; 
Secretaries  of  State:  1.  Home  Department, 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Vemon-Harcourt,  Baronet, 
M.P.;  2.  Foreign  Affairs,  Earl  Granville;  8. 
Colonies,  Earl  of  Kimberley*  4.  War,  Right 
Hon.  Hugh  C.  E.  Childers,  M.  P. ;  5.  India, 
Marquis  of  Hartington,  M.  P. ;  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  Earl  of  North  brook ;  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Right  Hon.  John 
Bright,  M.  P. ;  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.  P. ;  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  Right  Hon.  John 
G.  Dodson,  M.  P. 

The  area  and  population  of  the  British  Em- 
pire are  as  follows: 


COUNTRIES. 

Arcs  ia 

■qnannUw. 

FtopdailoB. 

United  Khutdom 

191,608 

904,600 

«,780,fil9 

8&.i4e;sa2a88i) 

168,9091679(1878) 

1  iidia  md  Ovton ............ 

Colonlee  and  po«B<Bi1on> 

18,499,ia0 

Total  BritiBh  Emnlre .... 
TrlbaUry  tUtM  lo  lodia. 

7,75e,9«7 
e0i,590 

6U11,166 

Total  omplre  and  depend- 
endee 

8,861,617 

290,549,549 

The  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
according  to  a  preliminary  report  on  the  census 
taken  in  1881,  was  as  follows : 


COUNTRXXS. 

lUl*. 

F«aal«. 

12,660,665 

682,^67 

l,93d.S0S 

2,687,086 

27,846 

47,897 

TaMi. 

■ 

FnfHand  ..............  t .  r 

11,947,726 

677,028 

1.797,666 

9,622,604 

^^G46 

40,884 

242,844 

94,608^1 

Walea 

1,850.895 

SwtUwid  . , 

8,784JS79 

Iralaod 

^169,889 

TsloofMan 

58,499 

Channel  Islands 

Boldien  and  Mllors  abroad 

87.181 
242,844 

Total 

17,258,947 

17,992,615 

SBl246JM2 

. 

The  increase  of  population  from  1821  was  as 
follows : 


TEARS. 


1821 

]8n 

184t 
1651 
1861 
1871 
1681 


PppaUdon. 


21.272.187 
94^892,4S6 
27,067,928 
27,74^949 
29^1,288 
81,845,879 
86,246t669 


IKOBBASm. 


Total. 


8.120,298 
2,660^488 
68a0i6 
1,676389 
2.524,091 
8,401,188 


Aaaad  nit 


•87 

■04 


1- 

1 

0-2S 

065 

0 

1 
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The  increase  of  population  in  the  different  conn  tries,  from  1871  to  1681,  was  as  follows : 


oountrhs. 


Englaiid. 

wiSw 

Sootknd 

Ireland 

laleoTBian 

Channel  lalacda 

Soldleri  and  etUon  abroad 


Cnmu  of  1861. 

urcBSASB  (I.)  on  BnouAn  (D.). 

3eMW«l  18TI. 

TotiL 

Anowl  i»t«. 

21,496,181 

1,217,186 

8,H60,018 

^412,877 

64^042 

90,696 

216,080 

24,6084191 

1,869,895 

8,784,870 

6,169,889 

68,492 

87,781 

212,844 

1. 8,118,260 

I.    142,760 

L    874,862 

D.    262/«8 

D.          660 

D.        2,866 

I.      26,764 

r.  1  86 

1.  Ill 

L  1-06 

D.  0-43 

D.  009 

D.  0-82 

The  following  tahle  gives  the  area  of  the  does  not  include  the  islands  in  the  British 
United  Kingdom  in  187 J,  and  the  estimates  of  waters,  nor  the  soldiers  and  sailors  abroad),  for 
the  population  by  the  Registrar-General  (who    1879,  1880,  and  1881 : 


COUNTRIES. 


England  and  Wales 

Scotland 

Irdand.... 

Uknda  in  the  Britlah  waters. , 
Soldiers  snd  sailors  sbroad. . . 


Total. 


Sq 


68,811 

80,468 

82,681 

008 


121,608 


bilSTf. 


20,166,886 

8,627,458 

6,862^7 

146,000 

216^000 


84,616,126 


Popolatfoate  1880. 


26,480,161 

8,661,292 

6,827,099 

146,000 

216,000 


84,829,662 


PopnlatkB  In  1891, 


2^798,922 

8,696,466 

6,294,486 

141,228 

242«844 


86,172,981 


T 

The  number  of  emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  years  1868-1880  was  as  follows : 


KATIONALITIIS. 


English 

Beoteh 

Irish. 

Foreigners 

Not  specified... 

1858-1880 

1815-1880 


To  Ualtod  StalM. 


1,110,664 
199,789 

1,n6.241 
748,708 
170,646 


8,989,949 
6,004,628 


IbBritkhNarUi 


222<«00 

78,632 
180,642 
102,n6 

62,860 


687,270 
1,628,984 


To  Anslnlte 
NowZMlud. 


660,946 
188,086 
287,061 


80,899 


990,698 
1,801,629 


To 


186,068 
18.876 
1M62 
82,182 
68,248 


260,686 
811,997 


ToUL 


2,n8ai62 
486,268 

2,098,016 
902,868 
812,647 


6,n8,441 
9,242,088 


The  number  of  emigrants  from  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1880  was  as  follows: 


NATIONAU- 

Tisa. 

« 

1\»UBiM 

TeBritfah 
Noith 

To 
oadNow 

Tooth* 
oeoatrfw. 

Totrd. 

English 

Scotch. 

Irish 

Foreign. 

Kot  specified.. 

09,081 
U,471 
88,018 
88<801 
1,906 

18,641 
8,221 
4,140 
8,484 

A176 
8,090 
6,949 
1,268 

14,047 

14)06 

664 

1,881 

2,475 

111,846 
22,066 
98,641 

100,869 
4,888 

Total 

267,274 

29,840 

26,438 

20,249 

882.294 

Acoordiog  to  the  census  of  1881,  the  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  was  divided  as  follows  among 
the  different  denominations : 

Roman  Catholics. 8,961,898 

Ghnrah  of  Englsnd 686.670 

Ptesbyterlans. 48.\608 

Methodists 47,669 

Jews....'. 468 

Others 88,666 

In  the  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
an  enumeration  of  the  different  denominations 
is  not  made. 

The  cities  with  more  than  40,000  inhabit- 
ants, according  to  the  census  of  1881,  were  as 
follows : 

London 8,814,671    Blrmlngfaam 400,757 

London,  with  sab-  j  Msnchester 841^*^8 

vrbs 4,764,812    1  Salford. 176.288 

West  Haas 128L692  Dabttn( Ireland)....  888,679 

IJTerpool 662,426    Leeds 809.126 

ek^ow  iSeotland).    611^    Sheffield 284,410 


iSdlnbnrgh  (Scot- 
land).     228,190 
Leith  (Scotland) . .      61,168 
rirtol 206,608 

Bradford. 188,<i82 

Beltest  (Irelsnd) ....    174,894 

Hon 164,260 

8toke>apon.Trent . .    162,467 

i  Newcastle 14.\22d 
(JateshMd 66.873 
ondee  (Sootlsnd). .    142,454 

POrtsmoath 127,968 

Leioester 122,861 

Sonderland 116,262 

Nottingham 111,681 

Oldham 111,848 

Brighton 107,628 

Bolton 10^4^2 

Aberdeen  (Scotland)    ia%064 

Bladcbom. 104,012 

Preston 96,582 

Norwich 67,848 

Birkenhead 88.824 

Cardiff 82.678 

Haddersfleld 81,62.'S 

CroTdon 78,947 

Cork  (Ireland) 78.612 

Derbj. 77,686 

Wolrerhampton 76,788 

jPIymoaUi 76,096 

I  DeTODDort 68,870 

HaHfkz 78.688 

Greenock  (Scotland).    68,897 

Boehdale 68,f<66 

Swansea 68,789 


Sonthsmpton 60,S&'i 

Stockport 69,M4 

Bnraley 6S,882 

Wslsall 6S,8(»8 

St  Helen's 67,284 

Soath  bhiekls. 66.922 

Bromwioh 66,299 

Patsler (Scotland)...  66,042 
Tstndyfodwg 

(Wales)  66.617 

liMdlesborongh 66.2^8 

York .^ 64,198 

Aston  Manor 68,894. 

Northampton 61,880 

Bath 61,790 

Bnry 61,882 

Ipswich 50.762 

Merthyr-TTdTil 

(Wales)  48,667 

Hsnlsf. 48.864 

Wigan 48,196 

Barrow-in-Fnraess . .  47,1 1 1 

Chatham..- 46.606 

Kochettar 21,960 

Tottenham 46.441 

Dndley 46,288 

Great  Tannoath  ....  46,21 1 

Cheltenham 48,972 

IVnemonth 48,868 

Hsstings 42.266 

Oorentry 42,111 

Beading 42.060 

Wsrrlngton 41,466 

Stockton-on-Tees 41,010 


The  growth  of  London  since  1801  has  been 
as  follows ; 


1801 968,868 

1811 1,188,816 

1821 1,878,947 

1881 1,664,994 

1841 1,948^17 


1861 •2,862,286 

1861 2,808,989 

ISn a254,266 

1881 8,814,671 
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The  receipts  and  expenditures  from  1875  to 
1881  were  as  follows: 


YKABS. 

PtdpU 

Kapwditittw. 

Sarplu  (8.)  or 
DiAdi(0.). 

1875-*76. 

£77,181,698 
78,666,086 
79,768,298 
88,116,972 
81.26^056 
84,041,289 

£76,621,778 
76,126,227 
82,408,495 
86.407,789 
84,106,754 
88,107,924 

8.  £609.990 

l876-'77 

S.    480,809 

1877-78 

D.  8,640,197 

1878-*79. 

D.  2,29L817 

1879-80 

D.  2.840,699 

1880-*81 

3.     988,864 

Charges  oo  the  rerenuo : 

Oastoms 

Internsl  reramm 

Poftt-Offloe 

Telegraph  servloe 

PbBt-Omce  packet  Bervice. 


£092,491 
1,868,000 
8,415,200 
1,240,000 
716,984 


The  revenae  for  the  year  ending  March  81, 
1881,  was  as  follows : 


Total  ordloanr  ezpendttore £88,107,924 

Greenwich  Hospitofaodbchool 168,470 

Exchequer  bonoe  paid  off 6,700,000 

Other  ezpenaes 80,180,484 

Total £119,091,828 

The  pahlic  debt  of  Great  Britain  was  as  fol- 
lows at  each  of  the  periods  mentioned : 


SOURCES. 


1.  CnstomB 

8.  Excise 

8.  Btamps 

4.  Land-tax  and  booae-datj .... 
6.  PropertT  and  income  tax. .... 

6.  Poet-Omoe 

7.  Telegraph  aerrloe 

8.  Crown  ianda 

Interest  of  same  advanced  for 

local  works  and  the  purchase 

of  Snex  Canal  shares 

MiBcellaneous 


9. 


10. 


OiMft  nowpvis 


£19,866,916 

87,401,164 

18,146,904 

2,766,851 

10,967,523 

6,722,978 

1,829,767 

468,488 


1,847,711 
4,889,677 


Total 

Balance  of  the  Exchequer  on  April 
Other  reTenaes  of  the  Exchequer  (reimbnrae 
menta,  kwna,  etc) 


£87jl80,280 
1,  lowi . . . .  • 


Total. 


IMiTW«dt«tlM 

Kzebaqmar. 


£19,164.000 

25300,000 

11,940,000 

2,740,000 

10,650,000 

6,700,000 

1,600,000 

890,000 


1,247,711 
4,289,677 


ICARCH 
SI. 

isn.... 

1878.... 
1679.... 
1680.... 
1881.... 


FundwIdAC 


£712,621,856 
710,84S,00S 
709,48a593 
710,476,869 
709,078,586 


Twnlaahto 


£49,^06,558 
46.?85,5S9 
42,778,147 
86,222,976 
87,547,666 


Mottaidtd 


IViteL 


£18.948,800 
80,608,000 
85,870,100; 
27,844,000 
22,077,500, 


£T76,878,7W 
777,781,597 
778,078,540 
774.044^885 
768,708,692 


The  valne  of  the  principal  articles  of  import 
and  export  was  as  follows  in  1880: 


£84,041,888 
8,878,489 

81,777,111 


£119,091,898 


The  ezpenditares  were  as  follows : 

1.  Fayments  oat  of  the  Exchequer  for  sarrloet 
charged  on  the  consolidated  fond : 

Intttttst  and  manaffement  of  deht £81,494,678 

Terminable  annuities 6,868^686 

Interest  of  Excheqaer  hiUa 101,884 

New  sinUnff  fond 851,408 

Interest  on  loans  hj  Bank  of  Enghmd 618,988 

Interest  and  principal  of  Excheqaer  bonds 

(8uea).....^ 199,864 

Interest  on  the  Indian  loan 61,478 

'^,  Other  ehanes  on  the  oonsolldUed  fond : 

ClTlIlist 407,689 

Aonnlties 161,000 

Pensions. 149,706 

Bakriea 898,661 

Courts  of  Justice 695,278 

Miaoellan«>os  expenses 868|610 

%  aril  serrioe : 

Publlcworks 1,446,401 

PabUc  departments 8,851,846 

Administration  of  Justice,  Police,  etc 6,982,448 

PnbHe  Instruction,  Art,  Science 4,888,814 

Foreign  Allhirs 607,086 

Pensions,  ehari^,  etc 1,211,229 

Miscellaneoua 61^ 

4.  Army  and  Nayy: 

Army  serrlces 16,666,601 

Army  servloeft  charged  on  account  of  troops 

in  India. 1,100,000 

War  in  Afohanistan 600,000 

Navyser^oea 10,702,985 


CIJ^SSES  OF  OOODS. 

Inportb 

Kzportk 

Grain • 

£69,459,000 

9407,000 

44,466,000 

8.877,000 

11,611,000 

49,477,000 

£721,000 

Malt  and  other  liquors 

Colonial  produce ...'. 

8.878,000 
L805.O0O 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Seeds  and  IHilts 

1,621,000 

Animals  and  animal  proiisIoDS 

2,£62,00O 

1.  Artiolesoffood 

£187,017,000 

£8.787,000 

Puel 

£1,774^066 
18,144,000 
14,707,000 
83,268,000 
17,607,000 

£8,878,000 

Minerals  and  ores 

698,000 

84,466.000 

l,i;8,000 

1,187,000 

Baw  metala 

Hairs,  Udes,  and  leather. .... 

Spinning  material 

wood  and  timber 

8.  Baw  material 

£129,700^000 

£461,878.000 

Pottery  and  glaasware. 

Metal  manunetures 

£1,776,000 

8,156.000 

427,0f0 

1,748,000 

8,160.000 

28.294,000 
450,000 

£2,987,000 
4,182,000 

Machines  and  Teasels 

liCather.  etc 

40,6891000 
8,119,000 

Yam 

17,148,000 

Cordace  and   twine,  woren 

goodB  and  clothing 

F4>er 

Wood-carrlnga. 

99,886,000 

1,107,000 

481,000 

Manuscripts,     articles      for 
printing , 

9TQ.000 

8.  Manufoctured goods.. 

£88,006,000 

£140,462,000 

4.  MisoeOaneous goods. . 

£62,607,000 

£27,989,000 

Total  merchandise 

£411,880,000 
16,264,000 

£988,000,000 

18,890,000 

Precious  metali 

Total 

£427,4?4,000 

£841,960,000 

The  movement  of  shippiDg  in  the  foreign 
and  colonial  trade  was  as  follows  (in  tons) : 


■NTBXKD. 

YEARS. 

Britteh. 

FonlgiL. 

Toul. 

Britiah. 

Ib^ixu 

Tsui. 

Total  entrances  and  dearances : 

1800 

6,889,009 
18,514,650 
20,490,518 

^760,e87 
1^089,579 
17,018,001 

8,145.000 
18,619,098 
15,890,298 

6.288,776 

7,618,049 
8^,048 

4,894,444 
6.069,766 
6,976,969 

404,000 
8,663,851 
8,020,114 

12,172,785 
26,032.592 
29,078,555 

10,054,981 
21.099,844 
28,998,880 

8,649,000 
16,881,448 
18,810,412 

7,025,914 
18,919,441 
80,858,478 

6,868,917 
17,095,146 
18,869,867 

8,048,000 
18,88^98S 
1^68^789 

6,490,698 
7,763,417 
8,804,086 

4,484,090 
6,764,211 
6,817,818 

8n,ooo 

8,809,646 
8,817,791 

12,01^607 
26,68a;868 
89,66i^ 

10,788,987 
92,849^*^ 
8^68^670 

8.419,1)00 
16,696,671 
18,908,680 

1870 

1830 

Laden  yessels  entered  and  cleared : 

1860 

18T9 

1880 

Steamert  entered  and  cleared : 

1860 

1879 

1880 
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The  oommeroial  navj  was  as  follows  in  1880 : 


BHZFS. 


Number  of  ahipa  reglatered : 

Unitfed  Km«dom 

Colontes 

Number  of  Teasel*  need  (exdnetve  of  river-iteamers) : 

Coasting 

0(M»tliig  and  long  royage 

LoDgToyage 

Total 


BAlUIfG-TXWSLa. 


VMdf. 


19,988 
12,098 

10,677 

9S8 
4,618 


18,188 


Tou. 


8,851.000 
1,047,000 

094,000 

188,000 

2,924,0U0 


8,751,000 


tmMMVtB, 


Tnu. 


0,347 
1,656 

1JJ17 

179 

8,«I8 


8,780 


24»4,000 
226,000 

286,000 

69,000 

9,289,000 


2,504,000 


TOTAL. 


25,180 

18,754 

11,994 
1,167 
6,811 


19,978 


61570000 
1,678,000 

980,000 

2(»2,000 

^218,000 


6,845,000 


The  following  table  gt^es  the  postal  statistics    nating  between  the  letters,  postal  cards,  news 
for  the  year  ending  Maroh  81,  1881,  diacrimi-    papers,  and  money  orders : 


▲Rncua. 


Letten 

POatal-carda. 

NewapaperB  and  printed  matter 

Money  oiders: 

1.  To  United  Kingdom 

2l  To  Ibreign  countries  and  colonies  . . . 

S.  From  fhraign  oonntrlea  and  ooloniea 
Amount  of  money  orders : 

1.  To  CTnlCed  Kingdom 

9.  To  fiNreign  conntrles  and  colonies . . . 

8.  From  Ibreign  ooontries  and  colonies 


WalM. 


998,000,000 
104.000,000 
81^000,000 

14,900,000 


£20,887,000 


B^hH. 


105.000.000 
18,000,000 
88,000,000 


1,000,000 


£2,880,000 


baiaiid. 


79,000,000 

6,000,000 

28,000,000 

1,000,000 


£10^8,000 


TMaL 


1,176,000,000 
188,000,000 
882,000,000 

16,700,000 
200,000 
400,000 

£24,010,000 

458,000 

1,828,000 


The  following  table  gives  a  complete  list  of  ing  their  area  in  square  miles  and  population 
the  English  colonies  and  possessions  in  Europe,  in  different  years^  together  with  a  summary  of 
Asia,  Africa,  Australasia,  and  America,  show-    the  whole : 


0OU1IT&II& 


L  Kraopa: 

Heligoland. 

Gibraltar. 

Malta 

Total  Eorope 

11.  AfiA: 

Qrpma 

tirltisb  India 

Ceylon 

Btraita  Settlementa. . . . 
BonglLoag 

NIcobar'  isianda! '.'.'.'.','. 
Andaman  Isianda... .. . 

LMcadiTo  lalanda 

Curia-HaHa  lalanda... 

Aden 

Perim... ••.... 

Moaba 

Kamaran 

Keeling  lalanda 

TbtalAala 

ni.  Afbioa  : 

Oq>e  Colony,  indoaiTe 
of  BritiabQiflhiria.. 

Baantoland 

Weat  Qriqoaland 

Tranalcel  Territory.... 


Natal. 
Gambia..... 
Sierra  Leone. 
Gold  Coast.. 


aqaanwOm,       Fapnlatke. 


0-91 

1-98 

142-78 


1,918 

18,014 
154,198 


144*67,         174,185 


a,70T 

860,096 

94,709 

1,445 

83 

80 

684 

9,90s 

7i4 

81 

7 

4 

0' 

64 

8- 


71 
56 

4 


988,880 


150,000 

186,041,191 

9,558,438 

850.000 

155.780 

4,809 

5,500 

14,500 

6,800 


99,707 
DonbtAiL 

000 
40O 


189,846,680 


St.  Helena. 


Triatan  da  Cnnba. 

MaorltliM 

New  Amsterdam  and 
Bt  PlMiL 


Total  AlHea., 


109,950 

780,767 

8,415 

18M,176 

17.491 

48,188 

15,578 

409,944 

16,750 

864.8^ 

•0 

14,190 

1,000 

88,986 

16,000 

408,070 

18 

60,881 

47 

6,841 

84 

87 

45 

105 

789 

867,889 

88-8 

8n,914 

9,616,467 

i8n 

1878 
1879 


18T8 
1879 

•  ■  •  • 

1661 
1871 


1879 


1866 


1880 
1875 

isn 

1878 
1880 
1871 
1871 
1878 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1S81 
1879 


OOUMTIUEB. 


IV. 


AVSTKALAaiA  : 

Queensland 

New  Bootb  Wales 

Norfolk  Island 

vlctona 

Sontb  Australia 

Northern  Tenitory . . . . 
Western  AnatmHa. .... 
Natives  in  AnatraUa. . . 

Taamania 

New  Zealand 

Cbatliam  Islnnis 

Msoris  in  New  Zealand 

Auckland  Islands 

Lord  Howe*s  Island. . . 

Fe^|ee  Islsnds. 

Fanning  Island 

Btarbnek  Island 

Csroline  Island 

Maiden  Islsnd 

Botnma 


Sqoan  bbJIm. 


668,869 
806,560 
17 
68,451 
880,608 
588,681 
975,684 

'86,815 
104,879    I 
688   f 


IVitalAnatralaala....   8,084,060 


197 
8-8 
8,084 
15-4 
11 
81 
84-4 
14 


y«  AmaiflA : 

Dominion  of  Canada. . . 

Newfoundland 

Bermndaa 

British  Hondnrsa 

Bahama  Isianda 

Turk's  Isianda 

Calooa  lalanda 

Jamaica 

Oaymana  lalanda 

Lsewsrd  Islsnds 

Windward  Islands. .... 

Trinidad 

Britiah  Guiana 

Falkland  Islands. 

Btates  Island 

Total  Ameilea. 

Total  British  oolonies 
andpoaaesalona... 


8,905,844 

49,784 

19- 

7,&62 

6,890 

818 

4,198 

885 

706 

880 

1,754 

86,425 

4,889 


8,859,244 


Fopslatloa. 


7,686,819 


918,160 

750^ 

481 

868,569 

979,616 

8,700 

81,000 

65,000 

115,661 

459,661 

48,606 

****"66 

180.659 

150 


79 
8,680 


4,858,080 

161,874 

1H,906 

84,710 

89,168 

9,846 

1.878 

658,856 

8,400 

iie,b2i 

806,679 

158,188 

848.110 

1,481 


5,084,680 


801,091329 


Yar. 


1881 
1681 

i8n 

1881 
1881 
1880 
1681 

•  •  •  « 

1881 
1681 
1878 

»  •  •  • 

1680 
1879 
1958 


1876 
1871 


_  8,969,777  j  .... 


1681 
1874 
1879 
1671 
18n 
1671 
1871 
1881 
18T1 


lesi 

1679 
1679 
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The  actaal  strength  of  the  military  forces,  aDimositj  show  itself.     The  Tories  made  no 

on  January  1,  1881,  was  as  follows :  political  stand  in  opposition  to  the  land  hill. 

Regular  army 188,»68  They  were  consoious  that  the  caose  of  the  land- 

MiMtu** laTOT?  ^^^  class  is  scarcely  less  popular  in  England 

Voiunui'rt. '.'.'.'.'.*.'.'.'.'.*.'.'.''.'/. !'.!'.".'.]".".*.'. *.*.*.  aSdlSr  ^^*^  ^^  Ireland,  and  feared  to  precipitate  a 

crisis  in  which  the  constitution  of  the  House 

'^<^^" 675,262  Qf  Lords  might  be  swept  away  and  the  fires  of 

The  navy,  in  October,  1881,  consisted  of  75  a  land  revolution  be  kindled  in  England.  They 

ironclads,  inclusive  of  those  in  the  course  of  therefore  conteuted  themselves  with  an  empty 

construction,  aboat  860  steamers,  and  120  sail-  parade  of  the  legislative  functions  of  the  Peers, 

ing' vessels.    Of  this  number  249  were  in  com-  and  with  protests  against  the  principles  of  the 

mission,  123  being  at  home,  and  126  abroad,  measure  which  merely  echoed  the  doctrines  of 

The  navy  is  manned  by  45,100  seamen,  18,000  property  ingrafted  upon  British  thought  long 

marines,  18,400  men  belonging  to  the  Royal  before  by  the  philosophers  of  the  opposite 

Navy  reserve,   and  2,750  volunteers ;  in  all,  party.    But,  unable  though  they  were  to  apply 

79,260  men.  the  means  by  which  Irish  agitation  had  been 

For  further  statistics,  see  '^  Annual  Cydo-  put  down  in  the  past,  the  Ministerial  party 

pssdia"  for  1880,  article  Great  Britain.  were  in  a  not  less  helpless  position.    The  Irish 

The  subject  of  Irish  land-reform   and  the  party  and  the  Conservatives  had  no  difficulty 

new  Liberal  scheme  for  the  settlement  of  the  in  showing,  in  spite  of  Gladstone's  brilliant 

perennial   Irish    question,   overshadowed    all  dialectics,  that  the  ministerial  measure  lacl^ed 

other  public  questions  of  the  year  in  Great  in  itself  the  essence  of  finality.    It  was  a  com- 

Britain.    The  Government  bill   was   carried  promise  containing  a  concession  of  principle, 

through  Parliament  without  Serious  alterations.  Its  success  depended  upon  its  being  accepted 

On  account  of  it  all  other  parliamentary  busi-  as  a  final  settlement  by  the  Irish  people,  and 

ness  was  postponed  to  the  next  session.  their  leaders  took  care  that  its  benefits  should 

The  Government  not  only  occupied  the  al-  be  accepted,  not  as  a  final  nor  even  a  tempo- 
ways  difficult  and  ungrateful  position  of  the  rary  settlement,  but  as  an  earnest  of  the  trans- 
responsible  authorities  in  times  of  civil  conten-  formation  of  the  whole  social  fabric.     The 
tion,  when  the  nation  is  divided  into  opposite  Liberal  leaders  would  not  and  dared  not  kill 
camps,  but  were  in  the  humiliating  plight  of  the  fomenters  of  revolution,  with  whom  they 
having  appealed  to  Irish  discontent  when  eleo-  were  at  one  in  their  condemnation  of  the  land 
tioneering  for  office,  and  of  having  acknowl-  laws.    They  raised  a  cry  of  treason  when  t^e 
edged  the  justice  of  Ireland's  claims,  when  land  agitators — ^more  in  obedience  to  wishes 
these  involved  nothing  less  than  a  social  revo-  of  the  Irish  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who 
Intion.    Lord  Beaconsfield  had  announced  his  paid  by  their  contributions  the  whole  expenses 
plan  for  dealing  with  the  Irish  movement.    He  of  the  agitation,  than  from  the  immediate  ur- 
would  have  stamped  it  out  with  an  iron  heel,  gency  and  timeliness  of  the  question — put 
without  any  concessions  or  compromises.    The  forth  the  less  momentous  demand  of  separa- 
mass  of  the  Liberal  voters,  the  great  body  of  tion  from  the  Union ;  but  the  claims  of  Irish 
the  English  people,  though  still  separated  by  self-government  have  been  urged  too  often  to 
interests  and  feelings  as  far  from  the  Irish  as  be  considered  anything  worse  than  tiresome  by 
from  any  foreign  nation,  no  longer  look  upon  the  British  .public.    The  Irish  leaders  sounded 
them  as  wild  barbarians,  and  can  not  again  be  the  note  of  revolution  as  soon  as  the  land  bill 
brought  to  exult  in  their  butchery,  as  they  may  was  passed,  and,  pointing  to  that  sweeping 
in  the  destruction  of  Zooloos  and  Afghans,  measure  as  a  sign  of  deliverance,  urged  the 
They  were  almost  indifferent  to  the  result  of  Irish  peasantry  to  keep  their  **grip  on  the 
the  settlement  as  it  affected  the  property  rights  land  "  and  recognize  no  claims  or  rights  of  the 
of  either  landlords  or  tenants,  and  were  satis-  landlords  in  the  soil.    To  defeat  and  defy  the 
fied  to  leave  everything  to  the  Liberal  ministry,  laws  of  property  was  declared  to  be  a  patri- 
oonfident  that  while  they  were  at  the  helm  no  otic  virtue.    By  "passive  resistance  "  of  this 
more  massacres  would  occur  in  Ireland.    The  simple  kind  the  Irish  revolution  would   be 
coercive  acts  passed  by  Parliament  were  aoqui-  finally  accomplished,   the  landlords  and   the 
esced  in,  the  orders  to  disperse  rioters  in  Ire-  whole  "  English  garrison  "  chased  out  of  Ire- 
land with  buckshot  called  forth  no  protest,  land,  and  Irish  independence,  tempered  only 
and  the  arbitrary  imprisonment  of  Gladstone's  by  the  fictitious  tie  of  a  crown  stripped  of  its 
Irish  political  antagonists  was  even  applauded  prerogative,  would  be  won  after  a  brief  and 
by  the  ranks  of  the  party  which  first  inscribed  bloodless  straggle.    They  felt  secure  of  finally 
on  its  banners  the  maxims  of  personal  liberty  wintiing  the  sluggish  sympathies  of  the  demo- 
and  freedom  of  speech ;  but  no  one  hoped  or  cratio  masses  of  Great  Britain,  with  whom  in 
feared  that  this  Government  would  re-enact  the  last  resort  rests  the  arbitrament  of  polit- 
the  sanguinary  scenes  the  memory  of  which  leal   questions.     The  Government  sought  to 
fills  the  hearts  of  Irishmen  with  hatred  and  prevent  the  agitators  from  spreading  disoon- 
excites  in  nearly  every  English  breast  a  feeling  tent  and  checking  the  gratitude  of  the  people 
of  remorse.    Only  among  the  party  of  aristo-  for  the  land  act  by  the  imperfect  device  of 
oratio  sympathies  did  a  trace  of  the  old  savage  throwing  them  all  in  prison.    But  they  im- 
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prisoned  only  friends  of  the  land  act ;   and,  the  same  as  hefore,  though  Oonservative  sac- 

in  spite  of  the  appeal  of  the  confined  Land  cesses  in  some  of  the  hj-elections  indicated  an 

Leagaers  to  the  tenantry  to  postpone  applica-  ebb  in  the  popular  enthusiasm  for  the  Qovem- 

tions  under  the  act  until  they  were  liberated,  ment..    The  death  of  the  Karl  of  Beaconsfield 

the  latter  applied  to  the  land  courts  by  thou-  (see  Disraeli,  Benjamin)  bereft  the  Oonserva- 

sands.    Nevertheless,  the  act  would  not  work,  tive  party  of  a  leader  who  had  not  only  been 

The  landlords  would  not  accept  it.    All  the  the  strategic  head  of  the  party  organization  so 

resources  of  leg.il  skill  were  employed  to  frus-  long,  and  by  so  indisputable  a  title,  that  no 

trate  its  provisions.    A  large  proportion  of  the  successor  was  found  ready  to  take  the  direction, 

decisions  were  appealed  from.    The  existing  but  of  the  brain  which  supplied  its  ideas.    It 

law  was  taken  advantage  of  to  oust  tenants  by  was  agreed  that  the  leadership  should  devolve 

wholesale.    As  evictions  multiplied,  outrages  jointly  upon  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  who 

inoreased,  and,  although  every  district  was  gar-  should  succeed  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  guiding 

risoned  with  soldiers,  the  jails  were  choked  the  Opposition  majority  in  the  House  of  Peers, 

with  Land  Leaguers,  and  the   organization,  and  upon  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  who  should 

whioh  had   served  as  a  scape-goat   for   the  lead  the  minority  in  the  Commons.   The  latter, 

troubles  in  Ireland,  was  completely  stifled,  yet  with  industry  and  prudence,  acquitted  himself 

the  state  of  Ireland  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  fairly  well,  wliile  Lord  Salisbury  somewhat 

much  worse  than  at  the  commencement.  lost  prestige  through  the  rash  impetuosity  of 

The  foreign  complications  of  Great  Britain,  his  utterances.     A  want  of  unity  of  purpose 

which  usually  tend  to  multiply  under  Oonserv-  and  of  discipline  was  observable  in  the  Oon- 

ative  administration,  and  to  vanish  when  the  servative  ranks,  due  not  to  dissensions  among 

Liberals  come  into  power,  all  cleared  away  the  leaders,  but  to  the  loss  of  their  great  leader, 

during  the  year.     The  British  troops  were  On  moving  an  address  to  the  crown  for  the 

withdrawn  ^om  Afghanistan  as  soon  as  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  Lord  Beaconsfield, 

rule  of  Abdurrahman  was  established.      In  May  9th,  as  '^one  who  has  sustained  a  great 

South  Africa,   the  war  with    the  Transvaal  historic  part,  and  done  great  dee«is  written  on 

Boers  was  continued,  until,  after  three  severe  the  page  of  parliamentary  and  national  his- 

British  defeats,  the  independence  of  the  South  tory,*'  paying  a  tribute  to  his  persistency  of 

African  republic,  subject  to  the  British  reg-  purpose,  his  power  of    self-goverument,  his 

nlation  of  the   relations  with  native  tribes  great  parliamentary  courage,  his  generous  fidel- 

and  foreign  nations,   was  conceded,  an  act  ity  to  his  race,  and  kindness  to  struggling  an- 

whioh,  though  denounced  as  cowardly  by  the  thors,  and  expressing  the  conviction  that,  in 

opponents  of  the  Government,  was  accounted  all  the  judgments  delivered  by  Disraeli  upon 

wise  and  magnanimous  by  the  whole  world  himself,  his  late  antagonist  was  never  aotu- 

oatdde  of  England.    In  the  Greek  boundary  ated  by  sentiments  of  personal  antipathy.  The 

settlement,  Gladstone's  Philhellenic  sympathies  Prime  Minister  kept  his  parliamentary  m^Jor- 

betrayed  him  into  meddling  and  muddling.  He  ity  perfectly  under  control.    Besides  the  de- 

sought  to  secure  for  Greece  a  more  favorable  iection  of  some  representatives  of  the  Whig 

adjustment  than  the  Berlin  protocol  provided  aristocracy,  such  as  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and 

for,  but  the  silent  workings  of  the  German  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  on  account  of  his 

Chancellor's  deep-laid  plans,  and  the  voice  of  Irish  policy,  he  lost  none  of  his  supporters. 

the  European  concert,  forced  him  and  the  mis-  The  division  which  was  anticipated  on  account 

led  Greeks  to  accept  one  which  was  even  less  of  the  supposed  radical  leanings  of  the  Premier 

favorable.  In  Egypt,  the  Government  adhered  had  not  occurred.    In  putting  forward  men 

to  the  line  of  policy  laid  down  by  the  Beacons-  and  announcing  measures  which  were  formerly 

field  Government,  to  the  extent  of  continuing  considered  extreme,  he  providently  took  ao- 

the  joint  control  of  the  finances  with  France,  count  of  the  shifting  downward  of  the  center 

and,  when  the  arrangement  was  menaced  in  of  political  power.    New  party  lines  are  likelv 

the  political  crisis  in  Egypt,  asserting  in  dip-  to  be  formed  when  the  reforms  he  proposes  in 

lomatic  communications  the  paramount  inter-  the  laws  of  the  transmission  of  real  property 

ests  of  Great  Britain  in  that  country.    The  are  brought  forward;  but  it  is  likely  also  tlmt 

French  commercial  treaty  which  the  Govern-  he  will  have  the  country  with  him  in  an  Eug- 

ment  promised,  and  which  was  to  be  more  ad-  lish  land  reform. 

vantageons  to  England  than  the  expired  treaty  The  session  of  1881  was  a  memorable  one  in 
of  I860,  was  not  consummated.  The  French  the  history  of  the  British  Parliament.  Almost 
Government  were  under  the  influence  of  a  high  the  entire  session  was  consumed  in  the  discus- 
protectionist  faction,  who  would  agree  to  noth-  sion  of  a  single  measure,  which  was  finally 
ing  between  the  exclusion  of  British  iron  and  passed  in  a  shape  wholly  inadequate  to  afford 
cotton  fabrics  from  France,  and  the  abolition  the  public  relief  demanded,  although  Parlia- 
of  the  English  wine  and  silk  duties.  Negotia-  ment  was  called  together  a  month  before  the 
tinns  were  broken  off  and  begun  again  repeat-  usual  date,  and  its  sittings  were  continued  long 
edly,  without  obtaining  any  proposals  not  in-  beyond  the  time  of  adjournment  which  usage 
volving  sacrifices  either  of  British  commerce  or  has  fixed.  The  vicissitudes  of  the  Irish  Land 
of  British  revenue.  Bill  revealed  the  defects  of  the  British  Consti- 

The  balance  of  parties  remained  materially  tution,  which  has  long  been  held  up  to  the 
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world  as  tbe  model  eystem  of  representation —  gan  to  be  talked  of.  The  first  step  of  progress 
defects  which  Lothar  Bacher  aptly  character-  was  ttie  result  of  a  trial  of  physical  endurance, 
ized  when  he  deprecated  such  a  syetexn  of  A  motion  of  the  Prime  Minister's  to  give  the 
"  governmeDt  by  a  club  '^  for  Germany. .  This  Irish  coercion  bills  precedence  over  the  stand- 
biU  marks  also  the  be^ning  of  an  epoch  of  ing  orders  was  carried,  January  26th,  after  a 
changes  in  the  political  methods  and  habits  of  continuous  sitting  of  twenty-two  hours.  The 
Great  Britain  consequent  upon  the  extension  tone  of  the  public  press,  and  the  feeling  outof- 
of  the  elective  ft>anchise.  The  difficulties  of  doors,  as  well  as  among  members  of  Parliament 
the  debate  drove  the  Government  to  grave  and  belonging  to  both  parties,  was  that  the  course 
dubious  innovations  in  parliamentary  proced-  of  the  Irish  members  was  a  national  scandal, 
nre,  notably  the  arbitrary  assertion  of  a  power  degrading  the  honor  of  Parliament.  Their 
to  dose  discussion.  The  land  act  was,  in  its  sub-  motive  and  justification,  that  they  were  em- 
stance,  still  more  remarkable  and  significant  ploying  the  legal  forms  of  parliamentary  pro- 
than  the  incidents  and  circumstances  attending  cedure  to  resist  the  needless  suspension  of  the 
its  passage.  The  production  of  the  party  which  constitutional  liberties  of  their  constituents 
has  been  most  closely  identified  with  the  doc-  and  countrymen,  met  with  much  fainter  signs 
trine  of  the  absolute  inviolability  of  established  of  sympathy,  even  -among  the  democratio 
laws  of  contracts  and  property  rights,  which  masses  to  whom  they  appealed,  than  the  de- 
baa  been  instrumental  in  gaining  for  the  prin-  nunciations  directed  agdnst  them  for  disre- 
ciple  of  the  unlimited  and  inalienable  control  garding  the  time-honored  comities  of  debate.* 
of  the  individual  over  all  forms  of  property,  The  Land  League  members,  supported  by  the 
not  only  universal  acceptance  in  England,  but  Home  Rulers,  soon  brought  the  parliamentary 
currency  aU  over  the  world,  the  land  bill  is,  situation  to  a  crisis,  which  was  only  tided  over 
in  its  essence,  a  renunciation  of  those  princi-  by  an  extraordinary  infraction  of  the  smooth 
pies,  though  avowedly  only  to  meet  this  angle  tenor  of  legality  in  English  afifairs.  The  sitting 
exigency.  The  measures  which  were  asked  for  which  commenced  at  the  usual  hour  on  Jan- 
from  Parliament,  and  which  were  enforced  for  uary  80th  was  protracted  through  the  night, 
the  repression  of  the  land  agitation  in  Ireland,  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  and  the  following 
were  a  not  less  strange  contradiction  of  the  night.  After  the  House  had  been  sitting  for 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Liberal  party,  the  unprecedented  space  of  forty-two  hours  the 
which  has  always  maintained,  to  the  fullest  Speaker,  on  resuming  the  chair  on  tbe  morning 
extent,  the  liberty  of  association  and  meeting,  of  the  1st  of  February,  forbade  further  speaking, 
and  tbe  right  of  free  speech.  Parliament  was  and  put  the  question.  He  explained  that  the 
opened  January  6th.  House  had  been  kept  in  session  from  Monday 
On  the  opening  day  William  E.  Forster,  until  Wednesday  momingby  the  tedious  discus- 
Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland,  gave  notice  of  sion  of  motions  for  adjournment,  and  that  an 
bills  for  the  better  protection  of  life  and  prop-  inconsiderable  minority  had  resorted  to  this 
erty,  and  for  restricting  the  carrying  ana  pos-  mode  of  obstruction  to  impede  a  measure  rec- 
session  of  arms  in  Ireland ;  and  precedence  was  ommended  in  the  Queen's  speech,  and  declared 
asked  for  these  measures  over  all  other  busi-  urgent  by  a  large  majority.  **  The  credit  and 
neas.  Pamell  and  his  party  denounced  in  ad-  authority  of  this  House  are  seriously  threat- 
vance  the  coercive  measures,  and  adopted  a  ened,  and  it  is  necessary  they  should  be  vindi- 
method  of  opposition  which,  when  resorted  to  cated.  Under  the  operation  of  the  accustomed 
by  the  Home  Rule  party  as  a  means  of  com-  rules  and  method  of  procedure,  the  legislative 
pelling  the  unwilling  attention  of  Parliament    

to  Irifih  questions,  had  raised  a  storm  of  angry  #  The  roles  of  the  BrltlBh  PariUunent  were  adopted  \gj  the 

indignation  that  overwhelmed  their  cause.    The  American  CoDgrees  at  Ita  flrat  oi^ antatloo,  and  were  made 

Und  Leagnera,  pnr«mng  a  more  s,>ecifio  and  ^^'^^tS^t.  "SrS^'^tf/Ci.SribTL" 
radical  purpose,  employed  the  tactics  of  oh-  be<in  modified  in  the  Hoiue  of  RepreaentatiTea  h^  the  In- 
struction in  a  more  resolute  and  thorougb-going  J«rt|g^t  ™J«  ^  "  J^J  ^^IS^^  "^VS^^n^^  Hf^fS: 

frn         J.         .       %  ^     ^  -L.       ji            M  Btrlctlon  was  adopted  requirlnfr  the  concurrence  of  one  flfth 

way.     They  determined  to  take  advantage  of  of  the  members  present  before  a  vote  can  be  called.    la  itu 

all  the  ample  facilities  which  the  rules  of  the  the  rules  were  amended  by  fortlddlng  discussion  on  qne«t*ona 

House  afforded  to  delay  and  impede  the  re-  iiml5&g™S\otr7hJ  toe'SJi^^foJrS^gi^^ 

pressive  legislation.     By  interminable  speeches  France  the  majority  were  empowered  to  hnng  a  d<*b«te  to  a 

the  «maU  gronp  of  Land  League  niembers  pro-  S;?'?;!^^'-^^;.  I5S«%lJ?rdSS.T«?.'^!SK 

traotea    the  debate   on    the    adaress   for   two  before  a  question,  except  in  certain  cases,  can  be  put.    The 

weeks  amid  deprecations  and  indijmantprotesta  Brlttah  Parliament  has  alwinrs  felt  a  reluctrace  not  obW  to 

A^.»  w^*i.  ^A^S^P  4.1, A  TT^.,.^     n«T« -,«««-  OA4-U  l>*»d  its  members  by  restrictive  regulations,  but  to  Interfere 

from  both  sides  of  the  House.  On  January  24th  ^th  the  rights  of  iinorities,  or  with  the  utmost  fh»edom  of 

Secretary  Forster  moved  ihe  consideration  of  debate.    The  power  of  a  minority  to  hinder  legislation  has 

the  nrnt Aptinn  of  nAninn  ani\  nroriArt v  hill      Th a  *»«"  <>"  ■  '^^  occasions  Uken  advantage  oi;  but  never,  ontU  the 

ine  proiecnon  OI  person  ana  property  Om.     l  ne  ^^^^  membew  availed  themselves  of  it,  in  a  way  to  aeriously 

GllatOry  tactics  of  the  Irish  party  were  pursued  impede  parliamentary  business,  or  to  try  the  temper  of  the 

with  redoubled  energy.    It  became  apparent  P^pMc  The  most  noteworthy  instonce  was  the  <H»traetk« 

AU^i.  av          vv     u     '                 11  V     i_     J.  •       L     i_  oftheprlson8bill,whlch  the  rural  members  dlsapppovad,  but 

that  the  public  business  could  be  kept  m  check  ^ouM  not  openly  oppose,  on  account  of  the  reHef  fH>m  tmza- 

indefinitely  by  this  handful  of  members,  and  tion  it  oOiBred  their  constituencies,   in  ims  the  queaticii  of 

the  introdnctlon  of  some  mode  of  «Mt««^  a  SS^r'^'JSSS^  SS  *5^"JSaS2;.|£lX 

most  distasteful  expedient  to  Englishmen,  be-  of  Commoni. 
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powers  of  tbe  House  are  paralyzed.    A  new  he  laid  down  the  rales  that  no  snoh  motion  can 

and  exceptional  course   is   imperatively  de-  be  entertained  during  the  hour  for  asking 

manded,  and  I  am  satisfied  I  shall  best  carry  questions  and  giving  notices  without  a  vote  of 

out  the  wish  of  the  House  if  I  decline  to  call  permission ;  that  during  debate  speeches  on 

upon  any  more  members  to  speak,  and  at  once  motions  for  adjournment  must   be   confined 

proceed  to  put  the  question  to  the  House/*  strictly  to  the  point,  and  the  Speaker  may  re- 

The  following  day  Air.  Pamell  questioned  fuse  to  put  such  motions,  or  may  put  them 
the  Home  Secretary,  Sir  William  Harcourt,  without  oiscussion,  if  he  deems  that  they  are 
with  respect  to  the  arrest  of  Michael  Davitt,  made  for  obstructive  purposes ;  that  members 
on  the  ground  that  his  action,  as  a  member  of  who  have  spoken  on  a  motion  for  adjournment 
the  Land  League,  was  incompatible  with  a  will  not  be  permitted  to  speak  on  another  dur- 
convict^s  ticket-ot-leave.  Before  he  had  re-  ing  the  same  debate.  The  Speaker  is  empow- 
oeived  what  was  deemed  a  satisfactory  answer,  ered  to  stop  a  member  in  the  middle  of  his 
Mr.  Gladstone  arose  to  bring  in  a  resolution  speech  if  guilty  of  ^^  continuous  irrelevance  or 
giving  the  Speaker  dictatorial  powers  when  tedious  repetition/*  Motions  to  go  into  com- 
urgency  was  declared.  Mr.  Dillon  (Land  roittee  or  pass  a  bill  as  amended  are  not  debat- 
Leaguer)  interrupted  him  on  a  question  of  able.  Finally,  when  a  division  is  demanded, 
privilege,  which  the  Speaker  refused  to  hear,  the  Speaker  may  call  upon  the  members  ohal- 
On  his  persisting  in  demanding  his  privilege,  lenging  it  to  rise,  and,  if  they  do  not  exceed 
he  was  **  named  "  by  the  Speaker,  and  on  twenty  in  number,  the  vote  is 'not  taken. 
Gladstone's  motion  suspended.  He  refused  to  The  Irish  members  who  had  been  suspended 
withdraw  until  he  was  removed  by  the  ser-  issued,  February  4th,  a  manifesto  to  the  Irish 
geant-at-arms  with  a  show  of  force.  When  people,  urging  them  to  maintain  their  orderly 
the  Speaker  called  upon  the  Prime  Minister  to  self-restraint  and  their  unshaken  organization, 
proceed,  the  latter  was  again  interrupted  by  and  not  to  be  terrorized  by  a  brief  reign  of 
Mr.  Parnell,  who  moved  that  he  be  no  longer  despotism,  nor  driven  from  the  positions  of 
heard.  Mr.  Parnell  was  named  by  the  Ohair,  constitutional  action,  in  spite  of  acts  of  the 
suspended,  and  removed  with  a  show  of  force,  Irish  Executive  abrogating  law,  such  as  the 
and  after  him  Mr.  Finegau  was  suspended  on  return  to  penal  servitude  of  a  man  well  known 
the  same  provocation.  Twenty-eight  other  as  a  counselor  of  restraint  and  prudence,*  and 
Irish  members,  for  refusing  to  vote  in  these  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  reign  of  force 
proceedings,  were  suspended  in  a  body,  and  had  been  inaugurated  against  them  on  the  floor 
excluded  by  the  sergeant-at-arms.  These  were  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  voice  of  tlie 
Messrs.  Barry,  Biggar,  Byrne,  Oorbett,  Daly,  Irish  representation  arbitrarily  silenced  in  order 
Dawson,  Gill,  E.  Gray,  Healy,  Lalor,  Leamy,  that  a  coercion  act  for  Ireland  might  be  forced 
Leahy,  McOarthy,  McOoan,  Marum,  Metge,  through  the  Legislature. 
Nelson,  A.  O'Connor,  T.  P.  O'Connor,  the  The  protection  bill  was  immediately  declared 
O'Donohue,  the  O'Gorman  Mahon,  O'SuUivan,  "urgent";  yet,  in  spite  of  the  new  rules,  the 
O'Connor  Power,  Redmond,  Sexton,  Smith-  Irish  party  contested  its  passage  obstinately 
wick,  A.  M.  Sullivan,  and  T.  D.  Sullivan.  Five  and  protracted  the  discussion  till  the  21st  of 
others,  Molloy,  O'Kelly,  O'Donnell,  P.  Power,  February,  when  it  was  carried  by  a  resort  to 
and  O'Shaughne^y,  were  afterward  suspend-  the  rules  of  urgency  and  the  closure  of  the  de- 
ed separately  for  not  taking  part  in  the  divis-  bate. 

iona,  or  for  moving  that  the  Prime  Minister  be  The  protection  bill  provided  for  the  arrest 

no  longer  heard.*  and  confinement,  within  such  districts  as  should 

The  regulations  proposed  by  the  Govern-  be  proclaimed  under  the  act,  of  any  persons 

ment.  with  amendments  suggested  by  Sir  Staf-  suspected  of  high  treason,  treason-felony,  or 

ford  Northcote,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  treasonable  practices;  and  also  of  any  crime 

the  House,  were  adopted.    They  provide  that  punishable  by  law  of  the  nature  of  an  act  of 

when  **  the  state  of  public  business  "  is  voted  violence  or  intimidation,  or  the  inciting  to  such 

**  urgent "  by  a  three-fourths  majority  in   a  acts,  and  tending  to  interfere  with  or  disturb 

House  of  800  members  or  more,  the  Speaker  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order.    Persons 

shall   be    endued   with  dictatorial  autiiority  arrested  on  such  warrants  should  be  detained 

over  the  proceedings  of  the  House  until  he  and  treated  as  persons  accused  of  crime,  and 

declares  that  the  state  of  affairs  is  no  longer  not  as  convicted  prisoners.    The  suspension  of 

urgent.    The  Speaker  framed  a  set  of  rules  the  act  of  habeas  eorpuSj  and  the  extension  of 

governing  the  exercise  of  this  extraordinary  the  powers  of  the  Executive,  continue  in  force 

power.    The  principal  one  was  that  he  should  until  September  80,  1882. 

dose  a  debate  when  obstructive  opposition  was  The  second  of  the  coercive  measures  asked 

suspected.   Regarding  motions  of  adjournment,      ^  ,^_^..    ^.  v  i  tx  -i^. Zl — TTZ "i — 7^ — 

*^ ^^         .  "                             •'                   ^  •  Davitt.    Michael  Davitt  was  born  in  the  county  of  Mayo 

la  184<t    He  lost  an  arm  at  the  age  of  ten  when  working  In  a 

*  Id  tlie  pravioos  Mssloa,  dniing  a  ipeeeb  by  F.  H.  O'Don-  Lancaahtoe  ootton-flMtory,  his  Ikther  having  left  Ireland  after 
nell,  tba  same  Speaker  being  In  the  chair.  Mr.  Gladstone  being  evicted  from  his  fisnn  In  1851.  Davitt  became  a  letter- 
moved  *'  that  tbe  hmiorable  member  be  no  longer  bearl**  carrier,  and  in  1868  a  traveling  salesman.  He  took  part  in 
Tba  Speaker,  in  putting  it  to  vote,  remarked  that  no  motion  the  Penlan  movement,  and  in  1870  was  tried  for  treaaoo- 
of  the  kind  bad  been  made  for  two  hundred  years,  adding  fbk>ny,  and  sentenced  to  fifteen  yoars^  penal  servitude.  In 
that  it  waa  very  donbtfol  whether  such  a  proceeding  as  that  1877  ne  was  released  on  ticket-of-leave.  From  that  time  be 
wUeh  prompted  it  had  occorred  during  that  time.  devoted  himself  to  orgaBising  the  Lsod  Leagna. 
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for  bj  the  Government,  the  peace  preservation  other  taxes.    The  tax  on  foreign  spirita  and 

act,  was  brought  in  on  the  2d  of  March,  and  rum  was  adjusted  so  as  to  yield  an  estimated 

passed  the  Lower  House  under  the  urgency  increase,  which,  with  changes  in  the  probate 

rules  on  the  11th,  after  stormy  debates.    It  and  legacy  duties,  converted  the  deficit  into 

empowered  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  prohibit  an  estimated  surplus  of  some  £800,000.     The 

the  carrying  of  arms  in  any  proclaimed  district  income-tax,  which  was  fivepence  in  the  pound, 

except  by  persons  having  special  licenses ;  also  had  been  increased  the  year  before  to  sixpence, 

to  prohibit  and  regulate  the  importation  and  for  the  specific  object  of  enabling  the  Govem- 

sale  of  arms  in  Ireland.    Searcnes  for  arms  ment  to  carry  out  its  plan  of  converting  the 

could  be  made  between  sunrise  and  sunset  malt- tax  into  a  tax  on  beer.    This  reform  has 

under  warrants  naming  the  house  and  suspect-  not  proved  an  unalloyed  benefit  to  British 

ed  person.    Summary  convictions  and  impris-  farmers,  since,  owing  to  new  methods  of  brew- 

onment  for  not  longer  than  three  months  were  iug,  it  allows  foreign  maize  and  rice  to  compete 

provided  for  in  the  act,  which  was  to  remain  with  home-grown  barley ;  but  this  fact  was 

in  force  five  years.  presented  in  the  light  of  a  liberation  of  trade. 

As  soon  as  the  coercion  acts,  were  disposed  An  awkward  miscalculation  had  also  to  be 

of.  Parliament  turned  its  attention  to  some  confessed,  as  the  drawbacks  paid  had  amounted 

pressing  appropriatioQ  bills.     Mr.  Gladstone  to  £1,812,000,  instead  of  the  estimated  £950,- 

moved  that  supply  should  be  declared  urgent  000.    Referring  to  what  are  called  the  *^  deaUi 

business.     This*  proposition  excited  no  Uttle  duties,'' he  called  attention  to  the  various  in - 

surprise.    It  was  warmly  resisted  by  Sir  Staf-  equalities  and  needed  reforms,  such  as  requiring 

ford  Northcote,  and  failed  to  receive  the  requi-  property  in  mortmain  to  contribute  to  the  tax, 

site  migority  of  three  to  one.  equalizing  the  duties  on  personal  property. 

The  first  supply  bill  was  a  measure  of  finan-  settled  and  unsettled,  and  more  nearly  equal- 
cial  relief  for  India.  The  revelation  that  the  izing  the  duties  on  real-estate  inheritances, 
earlier  estimates  of  the  Afghan  war  expendi-  which  vary  from  one  to  ten  per  cent,  according 
tures  were  far  below  the  actual  cost  was  an  to  the  degree  of  relationship.  The  changes  in 
unpleasant  surprise  to  the  British  tax-payers,  the  legacy  and  probate  duties,  by  which  he 
The  Marquis  of  Hartington's  successive  state-  eked  out  about  £400,000  of  estimated  revenue, 
ments  were  each  one  larger  than  the  preceding,  are  supposed  to  be  an  earnest  of  more  sweeping 
until  the  sum  grew  to  £16,000,000,  exclusive  measures,  looking  eventually  to  the  abolition 
of  the  cost  of  the  frontier  railways.  To  relieve  of  entails,  and  the  subjection  of  all  property 
the  Indian  Government  of  the  excessive  bur-  held  in  mortmain  to  taxation, 
den  thus  imposed,  Gladstone  proposed  to  for-  With  reference  to  paying  off  the  debt,  Mr. 
give  the  advance  of  £2,000,000,  voted  as  a  loan  Gladstone  made  an  appeal  for  more  vigorous 
by  the  last  Parliament,  and  to  contribute  £8,-  efiforts.  He  presented  a  statistical  compari- 
000,000  more  in  six  annual  installments.  Glaa-  son,  by  which  he  made  it  appear  that  the  bur- 
stone's  plan  was  adopted  without  opposition,  den  was  gradually  growing  more  severe.  Tak- 
and  the  sum  of  £600,000,  being  the  first  in-  ing  three  periods  of  time,  commencing  with 
stallment,  was  voted.  The  Government,  in  the  1842,  he  showed  that,  while  from  1842  to 
beginning  of  the  session,  had  announced  their  1868  population  had  increased  i  per  cent  per 
intention  of  withdrawing  the  British  troops  annum,  the  revenue  1)  per  ^ent,  and  the  ex- 
from  Afghanistan,  as  soon  as  the  intestine  penditure  2i  per  cent,  from  1867  to  1878  the 
struggle  was  ended,  and  a  government  capable  augmentations  were  1  per  cent,  8  per  cent, 
of  ruling  the  country  established.  Lord  Bea-  and  1)  per  cent,  respectively,  and  from  1874 
consfield  raised  his  protest  against  the  aban-  to  1877  1  per  cent,  1^  per  cent,  and  8^.  But 
donment  of  the  conquered  territory.  When  in  the  last  two  years,  reaching  down  to  March, 
the  way  was  clear,  Mr.  Stanhope  and  Lord  1880,  while  the  population  had  increased  by 
Lytton  brought  forward,  in  Parliament,  reso-  1  per  cent,  the  revenue  had  actually  gone 
lutions  censuring  the  Government  for  the  im-  back  ^  per  cent,  and  the  expenditure  had  in- 
pending  evacuation  of  Candahar,  while  at  ttie  creased  by  2}  per  cent.  In  further  illustration 
same  time  a  popular  agitation  was  attempted,  of  this  movement,  he  mentioned  that  the  penny 
The  Earl  of  Lytton's  resolution  was  carried  by  in  the  income-tax,  which  in  1842  produced 
the  strong  Conservative  majority  in  the  Upper  £772,000,  in  1858  £810,000,  and  in  1878  £1,- 
House,  but  Mr.  Stanhope's  was  rejected  by  a  990,000,  in  this  last  year,  for  the  first  time  in 
vote  of  836  to  216.  On  March  22d  Mr.  Glad-  the  history  of  the  tax,  had  actually  gone  back 
stone  stated  the  conditions  of  peace  agreed  to  and  stood  only  at  £1,948,000. 
with  the  Transvaal  Boers.  Supplementary  es-  The  Prime  Minister  suggested  one  measure, 
timates  on  account  of  the  Transvaal  war  were  which  was  afterward  inaugurated,  though  in 
agreed  to,  and  other  appropriations  made.  advance  of  the  time  of  action,  by  an  act  of 

On  the  4th  of  April  the  Premier  made  his  Parliament.    In  1885  a  large  amount  of  short 

financial  statement.    The  principal  change  an-  annuities  expire.    That  period  has  long  been 

nouuced  in  taxation  for  the  ensuing  year  was  wistfully  regarded  by  Chancellors  of  the  £x- 

the  reduction  of  the  income-tax  to  its  old  chequer  as  one  when  the  duties  of  the  office 

rate.     To  offset  the  deficit  thus  created,  small  wMll  be  lightened.    Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  he 

additions  and  readjustments   were  made  in  should  consider  it  an  illegitimate  use  of  the  lib- 
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erated  fands  to  apply  them  to  current  expenses,  establishment  of  such  a  court.    The  bill  pro- 

He  proponed  to  replace  the  short  annuities  by  vides  for  the  creation  of  a  court  which  is  to 

long  annuities,  terminable  in  1906,  by  which  take  cognizance  of  rent,  of  tenure,  and  of  as- 

£60,000,000  of  the  principal  of  the  public  debt  signment.    It  is  an  optional  court,  to  which  all 

could  be  cleared  off.    During  1880-^81  a  total  tenants  throughout  Ireland  have  access,  but 

redaction  of  debt,  amounting  to  about  £7,000,-  not  the  landlords.    The  latter  are  not  given 

000,  had  been  effected.  This,  the  eleventh  budg*  direct  access  to  the  court,  on  the  ground  that 

et  brought  in  by  Gladstone,  he  declared  would  they  could  force  tenants  into  litigation,  and  by 

probably  be  his  last.  the  possession  of  this  power  could  extort  spe- 

At  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  Irish  cial  agreements  as  to  rent.  The  great  diver- 
Land  Act,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  resigned  his  sity  of  conditions  under  which  land  is  leased 
position  in  the  Cabinet  as  Lord  Privy  Seal,  on  in  Ireland  rendered  it,  in  Gladstone's  opinion, 
account  of  provisions  in  the  bill  which,  he  undesirable,  as  well  as  difficult,  to  introduce 
considered,  put  the  ownership  of  Irish  property  uniform  regulations  governing  all  yearly  ten- 
in  commission  and  abeyance.  He  was  sue-  ancles,  or  to  establish  a  compulsory  court  to 
ceeded  by  Lord  Oarlingford.  review  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant 

The  Irish  Land  Bill  was  introduced  April  when  not  invoked.  There  is  no  agricultural 
7th.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  explaining  the  minis-  country  in  the  world  the  face  of  which  is  so 
terial  measure,  denied  that  it  was  the  iniquity  seamed  with  variety  as  Ireland.  Yon  have 
of  the  Irish  land  laws  which  rendered  it  neces-  to  begin  with  all  the  usual  varieties,  and  then 
sary,  stating  that  these  differed  only  from  the  jou  have  many  varieties  which  are  exclu- 
English  laws  in  being  more  favorable  to  the  sively  Irish.  You  have  the  grazing  and  the 
tenant.  Neither  did  he  believe  that  the  con-  village  farm,  the  large  holding  and  the  small, 
duct  of  the  main  body  of  Irish  landlords  cidled  the  large  proprietors  and  the  small,  the  land- 
for  legislative  interference ;  most  of  them  ab-  lord  absent  and  the  landlord  resident ;  you 
<(tain  from  exacting  all  that  they  can  under  the  have  the  improvements  made  sometimes  by 
law.  The  land  hunger,  or  land  scarcity,  in  Ire-  the  tenant  and  sometimes  by  the  landlord,  for 
land,  aggravated  by  recent  bad  seasons,  and  the  there  are  in  Ireland,  what  in  Ireland  are  called 
harsh  conduct  of  a  limited  number  of  landlords  in  the  strictest  sense,  improving  landlords ; 
in  demanding  unjust  rents  and  enforcing  them  you  have  the  leaseholds,  the  annual  tenancies, 
by  cruel  evictions,  were  stated  to  be  the  the  care-takers  of  land,  lands  in  conacre  and 
grounds  for  legislation.  The  land  act  of  1870  lands  in  rundale;  you  have  the  lands  over- 
had  proved  defective,  but  it  had  re-established  rented  through  the  operation  of  the  great  land 
tenant-rights,  ofthe  same  nature  as  those  which  hunger;  you  have  the  lands  under- rented 
prevailed  before  the  establishment  of  the  pres-  through  the  traditions  of  many  estates,  and  in 
ent  land  system,  and  which  are  cherished  in  the  certain  cases  through  the  desire,  and  perhaps 
traditions  of  the  Irish  people.  The  principle  with  the  express  purpose,  of  excluding  tenant- 
of  tenant-right,  however  much  denounced  as  right  and  assignment;  yon  have  the  old-fash- 
joint  proprietorship,  is  recognized  in  the  laws  ioned  Irish  landlord  and  the  new-fashioned 
of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  other  countries  Irish  landlord,  and  though  the  old-fashioned 
of  Europe.  The  fact  that  improvements  are  Irish  landlord  was  not  an  impeccable  being, 
generally  made  by  tenants  in  Ireland,  and  not  yet  many  of  his  sins  toward  his  tenant  were 
by  landlords  as  elsewhere,  rendered  it  nee-  sins  of  omission  rather  than  of  commission,  and 
essary,  in  the  interests  of  justice,  that  these  in  some  respects  he  would  bear  a  not  unfavor- 
rights  should  be  enlarged  and  protected.  Tne  able  comparison  with  the  new-fashioned  land- 
claims  of  justice  could  only  be  satisfied  by  in-  lord.  **  You  have  land  under  middle-men,  and 
troducing  the  three  reforms  demanded  in  the  you  have  land  without  middle-men ;  you  have 
poDular  agitation — fair  rent,  fixity  of  tenure,  leases  in  perpetuity,  and,  above  all,  the  preva- 
ana  free  sale.  Free  sale,  or  the  right  of  the  lence  of  local  customs,  which  have  taken  deep 
tenant  to  assign  his  interest  in  the  land,  a1-  root  in  the  country,  and  which,  in  my  opinion, 
though  the  one  of  the  three  innovations  which  we  should  incur  a  very  heavy  responsibility  by 
is  the  most  completely  in  accord  with  modern  gratuitously  endeavoring  to  wipe  away  from 
notions  of  property,  has  been  more  objected  to  the  face  of  the  land.  All  these  are  strong 
than  the  others.  This  right  is  the  more  valu-  reasons  for  making  it  optional  to  the  tenant 
able  to  the  tenant,  not  only  by  reason  of  the  to  consider  whether  he  shall  go  into  court  or 
general  land-hunger,  but  owing  to  the  demand  whether  he  shall  not." 

for  holdings,  springing  from  motives  of  fancy  Tho  Land  CommiBsion  created  by  the  act  ia  empow-' 

or  sentiment,  as  by  emigrants  returning  from  ered,  when  called  upon  bv  a  tenant,  to  determine  a  fair 

America.    A  land  court  was  considered  in-  fP^L^*''  ^^"^  ^''S'''^:  J'^'^i^'^l?*^  rent  thua  cstab- 

«i:i>»^M«<.Ki/>  iu«  4^u^  «;i  j.,.4.^^^4.  ^fi  *u^  ^^^^^^*.:^^  liahed  can  not  be  raised  within  the  statutory  term  of 

dispensable  for  the  adjustment  of  the  respective  ^^^^^  y^„^  ^^^  ^  ^he  tenant  be  evicted  except  for 

equities  or  lanaloros  and  tenants.    Of  the  seven  non-payment  of  rent,  or  for  waste,  subletting  his 

majority  and  minority  reports  of  the   Bess-  farm,  or  other  breaches  of  the  atatutoiy  conditions. 

borough  and  Richmond  Commissions,  one  ap-  The  tenant  mov  ot  his  option  apply  to  the  county 

g.i„ted  by  the  >te  and  one  by  the  preeent  S^i-iWthVe'lSZ^.rbyTbitro^fan'i: 

Government,  to  m  vestigate  the  Insh  land  ques-  ^^en  it  is  fixed  by  either  of  these  methods  or  by  de- 

\ion,  all  but  one  agree  in  recommending  the  croe  of  the  LAnd  Court,  he  obtains  the  statutory  term 
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of  fifteen  years,  during  which  he  is  safe  from  disturb-  Land  Comnussionere  will  advanoe  one  half  the  pro- 

onco  or  from  an  increase  of  rent.    At  the  end  of  flf-  vious  arrears,  not  to  exceed  one  year's  rent,  ana  the 

teen  years  he  may  apply  to  have  a  judicial  reot  fixed  remaining  deot  is  canceled.    Tenants  againsf  whom 

for  another  statutory  term.    The  annual  tenant  b  thus  decrees  of  ejectment  have  been  taken  out  are  entitled 

placed  in  the  poeiUon  of  a  leasehold  tenant  for  fifteen  to  the  same  benefits.    All  such  tenants  may  sell  their 

years,  with  the  privilege  of  perpetual  renewal.  The  ten-  interests.    Proceedings  for  ejectment  may  be  stayed 

ant  may  sell  his  tenancy  to  a  single  person  at  the  best  by  decree  of  the  court,  in  order  to  have  a  fidr  rent 

Srice  he  can  get ;  but  the  right  of  pre-emption,  or  priv-  fixed, 
cge  of  buying  the  tenant-right  at  the  same  price,  is  The  act  contains  special  provudons  for  the  benefit  of 
reserved  to  the  landlord.  Every  tenant  from  year  to  laborers.  The  court  may  sanction  the  resumption  by 
year^  when  the  landlord  demands  an  increase  of  rent,  the  landlord  of  part  of  the  holding  for  the  Ivenefit  a 
acQ  mres  Uio  statutory  term  if  he  afirees  to  the  increase :  laborers  in  respect  of  cottages,  gardens,  or  allotments, 
or  ne  may  apply  to  the  Civil  Bill  Court  or  the  Lana  on  such  conditions  and  terms  as  it  may  think  right. 
Commission  to  have  a  fair  rent  fixed ;  or  he  may  sell  including  full  compensation  to  the  tenant  A  tenant 
his  interest  in  his  holding,  or,  if  compelled  to  quit,  he  may,  after  notice  to  the  landlord,  let  any  portion  of 
is  entitled  to  compensation  for  disturbance,  wnich  is  his  land,  not  exceeding  half  an  acre  for  eacn  laborer, 
more  liberal  than  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  and  not  exceeding  one  letting  for  every  twenty-one 
1870.  If  any  tenant  considers  his  rent  too  high,  or  if  acres  of  the  tenants  holding,  subject  to  selection  and 
the  landlord  considers  it  too  low,  the  tenant  alone  or  the  arran^ment  as  to  rent  by  tne  court,  with  or  without 
teuant  and  landlord  together  mar  make  application  to  dwellinfis,  to  laborers  employed  on  the  holding.  In 
have  a  judicial  rent  allotted,  or  tne  landlora,  after  fi^l-  fixing  the  judicial  rent,  the  court  may  require  oottara 
ing  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  tenant,  may  ap-  to  be  built  and  allotments  made  for  laborers,  and  ae- 
ply  to  the  court  to  luive  the  fair  rent  determined.  The  termine  the  rents  to  be  paid  by  them.  Tenants  an 
clause  allowing  the  landlord  access  to  Uie  court  was  entitled  to  apply  for  an  advance  of  money  for  the  pur- 
tacked  on  in  tne  Lords,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  pose  of  building  dwellings  for  laborers,  under  the 
amendment  by  Gladstone  completelv  alienated  the  landed  property  improvement  act. 
Irish  party.  The  court  may  oomjtel  the  tenant  to  sell  Liberal  provisions  are  made  for  advances  from  the 
his  holding  to  the  landlord,  receiving  fiill  oompensa-  public  funds  to  encours^  the  formation  of  a  peasant 
tion  as  agreed  upon  or  fixed  by  the  court,  in  case  the  proprietary.    The  commissioners  after  settUng  on  a 


A  tenant  holding  under  the  Ulster  custom  may  waive  the  propertv.    li  a  sufiicient  number  of  tenants  on  an 

the  custom  and  take  the  benefit  of  the  act  as  ordinary  estate  are  able  and  willing  to  purchase  their  holdings, 

present  tenant,  or,  if  he  elects  to  remain  under  the  the  commissioners  may  Duy  the  estate  and  sell  Uie 

custom^  he  is  entitled  to  compensation  for  disturbance,  holdings  to  the  tenants,  and  may  advance  three  fourths 

to  the  right  to  sell,  and  to  the  statutory  term  when  he  of  the  price.    All  advances  must  be  repaid  in  annual 

accepts  an  augmentation  of  rent.  installments  within  thirty-five  years,  and  bear  5  per 

Tue  statutoiT  conditions  under  which  the  tenant  cent  interest;  if  the  tenant  pays  the  debt  off  sooner, 

can  hold  his  farm  without  disturbance  are— 1.  That  he  obtains  more  favorable  terms.    A  peasant  proprie- 

he  pays  his  rent.    2.  That  he  does  not  commit  per-  tor  who  is  in  debt  for  advances  must  not  divine  or 

sistcnt  waste.    8.  That  he  does  not  erect  buildings  or  sublet  his  holding  without  leave,  but  may  selL    The 

subdivide  or  sublet  the  holding  without  consent  of  tlie  commission  ma^  nave  it  sold  if  tne  purchaser  become 

landlord,  grass-land  and  manured  conacre  being  ex-  bankrupt,  or  if^on  his  death  it  is  to  be  subdivided  by 

empted  tVom  the  restriction.    4.  Tliat  he  commits  no  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  inheritance.    The  com- 

act  to  involve  his  tenant-right  in  bankruptcy  proceed-  znissioners  are  also  empowered  to  advance  money  to 


landlord's  consent.    After  the  service  of  an  execution         xvi,^^  •D«,i5„«,««i.  «^„o„..^m^     a««:i  ok*v 
for  non-payment  of  r«nt  the  tenant  has  the  usual  six         When  Parliament  reassembled,  Apnl  26th, 

months  &r  redemption.    After  the  service  of  notice  to  the  Conservatives  commenced  their  assaalta 

gmt  for  violation  of  the  other  conditions,  the  court  npon  the  Oovernment  measure  with  a  series 

as  power  to  stop  the  proceedings^  allovkinfir  the  land-  of  troublesome  questions  by  Mr.  Gibson  on  the 

lord  diunagesfor  any  injury  offered.     The  tenant  g  j^    ^     ^  j    ^^      ^    ^     provisions  of  the 

may  bring  proceedings  under  the  land  act  m  either  v.,,  *  j  ^     j  i/^  «•*««»  fivT*B*v«o  vi  i.uv 

the  CivHSill  Court  or  the  Court  of  the  Land  Com-  ^^h  ^^^  the  .debate  soon  took  an  acnmonious 

mission,  but  if  summoned  before  the  former  court  by  tone.     The  substitute  measure  of  Lord  John 

the  lancllord  he  may  remove  the  case  to  the  Land  Com-  Manners,  providing  for  the  liberal  expenditore 

mission.  of  public  money  in  fostering  Irish  industries, 

Leaseholders  for  terms  expiring  within  sixty  vears  *.  /.^^^  ^«^J:^„^j  v„  xu^  ¥««:^„  ««  «^  «i4.^ 

wiU  eiyoy  the  benefits  of  the*act  m  present  tenants  on  ^a?  ^^  ^^^  proposed  by  the  Tones  as  an  alter- 

the  expiration  of  their  leases.    Tenants  who  have  en-  native  policy,  but  it  was  withdrawn  and  tney 

tered  into  leases  since  1870  may  have  the  conditions  of  were  left  only  with  Lord  Elcho^s  protesting 

the  leases  reviewed  by  the  court,  which  is  empowered  amendment,   which    condemned    the    bill    as 

to  cancel  them  if  they  contam  unreasonable  or  unfjur  «  economically  unsound,  unjust,  and  impolitic" 

provisions  and  were  aooepted  by  the  tenants  under  ^v'  •     x   i  v        '  ««jwo*,  •">'^     4/vwv.v* 

fear  of  eviction  or  through  undue  infiuence.    No  ten-  This  was  rejected  by  a  majonty  of  just  two  U) 

ant  of  a  holding  of  less  ttian  £80  annual  value  con  con-  oue.     The  moderate  and  some  of  the  extreme 

tract  himself  out  of  the  benefits  of  the  act.    Landlord  Home  Rulers,  as  well  as  most  of  the  Ulster  Con- 

andtenant  may  agree  to  a  lease  for  any  tenn  oyer  gervatives,  allied  themselves  to  the  Ministerial- 

thirty-one  years,  the  conditions  to  be  opproved  by  the  .  .„  .    „.,  '  ^.x  ^^  ^v^  «,«— .,«^     \i«  "d„«««ii  a^ 

court  if  for  a  term  less  than  sixty  yeaw.    They  may  ^^ts  m  support  of  the  measure.    Mr.  Piu-nell  de- 

also  agree  to  a  perpetual  lease  either  at  a  fixed  rent  or  nounced  it  as  a     miserable  dole,"  and,  with  a 

one  subject  to  revision  every  fifteen  years,  the  lease  to  portion  of  his  party,  refused  to  vote  for  the  sec- 

bc  opproved  by  the  court  in  cose  the  hmdlord  is  a  ten-  ond  reading.     When  the  bill  was  discussed  in 

antfor  life  or  a  limited  owner.  **       ^  committee,  the  Conservative  resistance  to  the 

Provision  is  made  in  the  act  for  advances  to  tenants  ^"*"»"»««'^^*  ••"«  vv**w?i  tovito  a  v«oi.auv«  w  w^ 

of  holdings  of  less  than  £80  value  in  arrean  at  the  time  general  policy  was  recommenced,  but  was  soon 

of  its  passage.    If  they  settle  for  one  year's  rent,  the  abandoned  by  direction  of  Sir  Stafford  North- 
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cote.    Btill  the  contest  was  keenly  carried  on  the  Irish  party  declared  that  its  real  authors 

apoa  the  details,  and  on  some  motions  the  min-  were  langaishing  in  jail.    It  was  carried  by  ^ 

isterial  majority  was  considerably  decreased  by  vote  of  220  to  14,  only  a  few  extreme  Gonserv- 

the  defection  of  the  Whigs.    Mr.  Heneage's  atives  voting. 

amendment  exempting  *^  English-managed  ".  es-  The  attitude  which  Lord  Salisbury  and  the 
tates,  that  is,  those  which  are  maintained  and  Conservative  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords 
improved  by  the  landlords,  from  the  free-sale  would  take  in  respect  to  the  land  bill  was  a 
cUuse,  was  defeated  with  a  majority  of  25,  only  subject  of  anxious  aoubt.  Great  relief  was  felt 
by  the  accession  of  the  whole  Home  Rule  vote,  when  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  announced  that, 
Gladstone  avoided  a  contest  of  doubtful  issue  although  he  condemned  the  bill  in  its  princi- 
on  the  fair^rent  clause  by  striking  out  the  pre-  pies  and  in  its  details,  it  was  expedient,  in  view 
scriptions  regarding  the  tenant*s  interest,  and  of  the  state  of  affairs  brought  about  in  Ireland 
leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  court.  Sim-  by  the  promise  of  this  measure,  to  accept  its 
ilar  discretion  had  already  been  allowed  with  main  provisions,  throwing  the  responsibility 
regard  to  '^reasonable  objections*'  a  landlord  for  it  upon  the  Government,  reserving  only  the 
might  have  to  the  purchaser  of  a  tenant-right,  right  to  remedy  the  most  glaringly  unjust  and 
When  the  fair-rent  clause  was  reached,  the  Gov-  unnecessary  of  its  consequences.  The  Duke  of 
emment  inserted,  at  the  suggestion  of  Obarles  Argyll  carried  an  amendment  excepting  ^^  Eng- 
Russel,  the  mover  of  the  last-mentioned  alter-  lisli-managed ''  holdings,  which  was  the  prin- 
ation,  the  instruction  that  the  court  should  oipal  alteration  made  in  the  Upper  House  ac- 
*^have  regard  to  the  landlord*s  and  tenant^s  cepted  by  the  Oommons,  the  condition  being 
interests  respectively,"  an  addition  which  was  added  that  improvements  should  be  not  only 
objected  to  by  the  Oonservatives,  but  declared  made  but  maintained  by  the  landlord.  The 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  have  but  slight  practical  other  amendments,  one  giving  the  landlord 
effect.  The  provision  for  canceling  leasee  made  equal  access  to  the  court,  and  others  of  minor 
since  1870  nnder  undue  pressure  was  added  in  importance,  were  thrown  out.  When  the  bill 
committee.  The  bill  was  discussed  in  com-  was  returned  to  the  Lords,  Salisbury  declared 
mittee  from  May  26th  to  July  22d.  On  June  that  the  Government  would  have  to  appeal  to 
28th  Gladstone  obtained  a  vote  giving  it  pre-  the  country  to  decide  between  them  and  the 
cedenoe,  but,  knowing  that  the  Oonservatives  constitutional  majority  of  the  peers.  The  conn- 
would  not  agree  to  it,  did  not  venture  to  ask  try  waa  thrown  into  a  fever  of  excitement  by 
for  a  declaration  of  urgency.  The  emigration  this  announcement.  The  recurrent  threat  of 
clause  was  bitterly  resisted  by  the  Irish  party,  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Peers  if  they 
who  resorted  to  obstructive  tactics,  but  de-  oppose  the  people's  will  was  murmured  omi- 
sisted  when  the  Govemmevt  prepared  for  all-  nously.  The  House  of  Commons  lock  up  the 
night  sittings.     The  sum  set  aside  for  this  Lords'  revised  amendments  August  15th.    The 

Snrpose  was,  however,  limited  to  £200,000  in  Prime  Minister  excited  the  wrath  and  scorn  of 
eferenoe  to  their  wishes.  When  the  com-  the  Irish  party  and  of  many  English  Radicals 
position  of  the  Land  Commission  was  made  by  announcing  that  the  amendments  would  be 
known  (Sergeant  O'Hagan,  Judicial  Comrois-  considered  on  their  merits,  and  every  effort 
sioner,  with  the  grade  of  a  jndge,  with  Mr.  made  to  compromise  the  dispute.  Severd  im- 
Litton,  former  member  of  Parliament,  and  Mr.  portant  points  were  conceded.  Among  these 
Vernon,  a  practical  manager  of  Uud,  as  his  were  the  right  of  the  landlord  to  get  a  fur  rent 
colleagues),  the  Conservatives  objected  to  the  fixed  by  the  court,  if  the  tenant  fails  to  agree, 
nominations  on  account  of  their  well-known  without  raising  the  rent  at  his  own  peril ;  the 
views  on  tenant-rights,  while  the  Land  League  understanding  that  large  payments  for  tenant- 
denounced  them  in  unsparing  terms.  Sir  Wal-  right  are  not  to  justify  the  reduction  of  rent; 
ter  Barttelot's  proposal  that  the  commission  and  the  abandonment  of  Mr.  Pamell's  '^  sus- 
should  purchase  estates  affected  by  the  statu-  pension  of  proceedings  "  clause.  With  the  bill 
tory  conditions,  at  the  demand  of  tiie  owners,  as  thus  amended  Lord  Salisbury  advised  the 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  63.  Lord  Ed-  House  of  Lords  to  agree,  and  in  this  form  the 
mond  Fitzmanrice  proposed  the  limitation  of  land  law  (Ireland)  act  became  a  law. 
the  fair-rent  clause  to  holdings  valued  at  less  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  August  27th. 
than  £100.  which  was  defeated  by  86  major-  The  case  of  Charles  Bradlaugb,  member* 
ity.  At  tne  very  close  of  the  discussion  of  the  elect  for  Northampton,  furnished  another  un- 
amendments,  July  28th,  the  Government  ac-  pleasant  proof  of  aefective  working  of  Parlia- 
cepted  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Pamell  that  the  ment  and  incompatibility  between  its  arran^ 
power  of  selling  a  tenant's  interest  shall  be  ments  and  the  requirements  of  the  new  British 
suspended  until  any  application  he  may  make  electorate.  Mr.  J^radlangh  was  pledged  to  test 
to  have  a  judicial  rent  fixed  is  determined.  The  the  right  of  non-believers  to  sit  in  the  House  of 
Oonservatives  resolved  not  to  oppose  the  third  Commons.  He  first  insisted  on  his  right  to 
reading  on  the  29th;  but  Lord  Randolph  make  an  affirmation,  as  Jews,  Quakers,  etc., 
Churchill  was  not  amenable  to  discipline  and  are  iJlowed  to  do  by  statute.  On  the  House's 
provoked  a  debate,  in  which  Mr.  Gibson  for  declining  to  receive  his  affirmation,  he  declared 
the  Tories  delivered  a  final  protest  against  the  his  willingness  to  take  the  formal  oath.  The 
principles  of  the  measure,  and  Mr.  Healy  for  question  of  his  right  to  do  so  was  referred  to  a 
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committee,  which  advised  that  he  should  be  ing  not  to  farther  distarb  the  proceedings  of 
permitted  to  aCBrm  with  a  view  of  having  his  the  House.    On  August  80th,  the  Attomej- 
legal  rights  determined.     A  resolution  to  that  General^s  bill  having  been  withdrawn,  Mr. 
effect  was  passed,  Jaly  2,  1880.    He  accord-  Bradlangh  appeared  in  the  lobby  and  attempted 
inglj  sat  and  voted  in  the  House  of  Oommons  to  penetrate  the  House,  but  was  denied  admis- 
pending  the  judicial  decision,  which  was  ren-  sion,  and  finally  taken  away  struggling  by  the 
dered  in  the  case  by  Justice  Mathews,  March  police.    Many  deputations  hud  presented  peti- 
18th.    Bradlaugh  argued  the  statutes  relating  tions  in  favor  of  his  admission  that  same  day, 
to  atheists,  agnostics,  etc.,  of  persons  who  are  which  was  previously  announced.    Bradlaugh 
permitted  to  affirm  in  ludicial  examinations,  was  in  an  almost  fainting  condition  when  con* 
because  an  oath  would  have  no  binding  effect  ducted  outside.    On  a  resolution  offered  by 
on  their  conscience.    He  claimed  that  these  the  other  member  for  Northampton,  to  the 
enactments  created  a  new  class  of  persons,  and  effect  that  the  Speaker  had  exceeded  his  powers 
brought  them  within  the  provision  of  the  act  in  having  Bradlaugh  driven  out  of  the  lobby, 
allowing  Quakers  and  ^'  any  other  persons  for  Mr.  Bright  reminded  the  majority  who  refused 
the  time  being  by  law  permitted  to  make  a  to  open  a  portal  by  which  the  duly  elected  rep- 
solemn  affirmation  or  declaration,  instead  of  resentative  of  a  great  constituency,  who  had 
taking  an  oath,"  to  take  their  seats  in  Parlia-  been  declared  by  the  court  to  be  not  constitu- 
ment  on  making  an  affirmation,    llie  Judge  tionally  disqualified,  could  enter  the  House,  of 
held  that  the  evidence  act  was  not  intended  to  the  danger  of  the  situation  of  affairs  they  had 
extend  to  the  classes  named  the  right  to  affirm  brought  about.    The  crowds  who  had  assem- 
in  Parliament,  and  at  the  same  time  expressed  bled  at  the  meeting  of  sympathy  the  night 
the  opinion  that  the  lack  of  a  religious  belief  before,  and  those  which  gathered  in  front  of 
entailed  under  the  law  no  disability  to  sit  in  the  halls  of  Parliament  that  morning,  he  said, 
the  Legislature.    The  judges,  on  appeal,  March  numbered  but  a  few  thousands,  '^  but  this  is 
81st,  confirmed  the  decision  that  Bradlaugh  exactly  one  of  those  things  which  grow,  and 
was  incapacitated  for  sitting  in  Parliament,  not  the  House,  if  it  persists  in  its  present  course, 
having  taken  the  statutory  oath.    The  seat  was  will  bring  us  into  some  most  unfortunate  and 
declared  vacant,  but  at  the  election,  April  9tb,  calamitous    position.'*     The   scrupulosity   of 
Mr.  Bradlangh  was  again  returned  for  North-  Parliament  in  refusing,  against  the  eameii  op- 
arapton.    On  April  26th  Mr.  Bradlaugh  pre-  position  of  the  Government,  to    allow   Mr. 
sented  himself  to  take  the  oath,  but,  before  it  Bradlaugh  to  take  the  oath  on  account  of  the 
was  administered.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  ob-  expression  of  his  religious  opinions,  of  which 
jected  to  the  **  act  of  profanation,"  and  moved  it  had  taken  formal  cognizance,  although  pro- 
a  resolution  that,  in  view  of  the  knowledge  pos-  fessed  infidels  have  not  infrequently  sat  in  Par- 
sessed  by  the  House  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh^s  opin-  liament  in  late  years,  was  in  great  measure  due 
ions,  he  be  not  permitted  **  to  go  through  the  to  antipathy  toward  the  man  and  the  class  to 
form  of  repeating  the  words  of  the  oath."  Mr.  which  he  belongs.    Charles  Bradlangh  is  an 
Bradlaugh  delivered  an  earnest  plea  at  the  bar  exceedingly  popular  leader  among  the  extreme 
of  the  House,  to  the  effect  that  he  was  under  Radicals.    The  prejudice  and  exclusive  spirit 
no  legal  disqualification,  declaring  that  the  es-  which  went  so  far  as  to  disregard  the  rights  of 
sential  part  of  the  oath  was  fully  binding  upon  a  constituency  on  a  colorable  pretext,  because 
his  conscience.    The  resolution  was  carried,  its  representative  was  regardea  with  averrion 
Mr.  Bradlangh  then  presented  himself  again  at  as  the  embodiment  of  obnoxious  opinions,  can 
the  table,  and  refusea  to  withdraw  on  the  order  only  have  the  effect  of  bringing  a  larger  num- 
of  the  Speaker.    Appeded  to  by  NorthcotCL  her  of  the  same  class  of  democratic  politicians 
the  Prime  Minister  stated  that,  having  voted  and  tribunes  of  the  working  people  into  Parlia- 
with  the  minority,  he  would  leave  the  ma-  ment  than  would  otherwise  be  chosen, 
jority  to  carry  out  their  resolution.  On  the  mo-  But  few  and  unimportant  changes  In  the 
tion  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  Government  were  made.    The  secession  from 
was  ordered  by  the  House  to  withdraw.    Con-  the  ministry  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  left  the 
ducted  to  the  bar  by  the  sergeant-at-arms,  he  Privy  Seal  vacant,  which  was  given  to  Lord 
again  returned,  and  was  only  kept  back  by  Carlingford.    The  governorship  of  Madras  was 
force.    The  following  day  he  appeared  at  the  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Adam,  and 
table  again.    Mr.  Labouchere  asked  the  Pre-  was  conferred  on  M.  E.  Grant  Duff,  Under- 
mier  to  allow  him  to  bring  in  au  oaths  biU  to  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Mr.  GUdatone^s 
meet  the  case,  but  the  latter  objected  to  delay-  former  administration,  and  well  known  as  a 
ing  the  Irish  Land  BiU.    Such  a  bill  was  intro-  liberal  member  of  Parliament,  and  for  his  dis- 
duced  by  the  Attorney-General,  May  8d,  but  courses  to  his  electora  on  foreign  events  and 
the  matter  was  postponed  by  desire  of  the  Con-  politics.    After  the  conclusion  of  the  Boer  con- 
servatives.   Oil  May  10th  Mr.  Bradlaugh  again  vention,  L.  H.  Courtney,  known  as  an  advanced 
presented  himself  to  take  the  oath,  and  refused  Liberal,  was  appointed  Under-Secretary  for  the 
to  withdraw,  declaring  the  order  illegal ;  and  Colonies,  Lord  Rosebery  becoming  Under-Seo- 
again  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  was  obliged  to  retary  for  the  Home  Department,  with  apedal 
assume  the  leadership,  and  moved  his  expul-  charge  of  Scotch  affairs  m  the  House  of  Lords, 
sion  and  exclusion  until  he  gave  an  undertak-  The  arraignment  and  trial  of  the  leadmg 
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memberB  of  the  Land  League,  before  the  Oonrt  land  act.  The  snbject  of  the  establiahment  of 
of  Qaeen's  Bench  at  Dublin,  marked  a  com-  the  Ladies'  Land  League  brougiit  these  digni- 
plete  diange  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Gov-  taries  into  open  controversy  in  March, 
emment  with  regard  to  the  Irish  agitation.  The  Government  promised  that  the  protec- 
Before  the  coming  together  of  Parliament  in  lion  act  would  not  be  employed  to  repress 
January,  the  Government  had  not  shown  a  agitation,  but  was  aimed  at  the  ^Willage  ty- 
disposition  to  adopt  extraordinary  or  repres-  rants,"  the  instigators  of  such  crimes  as  the 
give  measures.  Parliament  had  not  been  con-  maiming  of  cattle,  burning  hay- stacks,  dragging 
vened  to  continue  or  replace  the  peace  preser-  men  from  bed  at  night,  and  threatening  them 
vation  act  of  the  preceding  Government ;  but  with  fearful  penalties  if  they  pay  rent^  etc. 
assurances  were  given  that  the  existing  laws  But,  in  asking  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill,  Mr. 
would  be  sufficient  to  secure  order.  The  in-  Foster  charged  the  Land  League  with  being  an 
dictment  of  Parnell  and  other  prominent  mem-  unlawful  organization,  which  instituted  tribu- 
bers  of  the  League  on  the  charge  of  conspiracy,  nals  that  usurped  jurisdiction  in  the  Queen's 
brouffht  with  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  ver-  dominions,  and  sought  to  replace  the  law  of  the 
diet  declaring  the  Land  League  to  be  an  illegal  land  with  what  Mr.  Parnell  called  an  *^  unwrit- 
body,  and  the  agitators,  through  their  public  ten  law."  His  characterization  of  the  men 
speeches,  to  be  criminally  implicated  in  the  against  whom  the  act  was  alleged  to  be  di- 
homioides  and  other  agrarian  outrages,  was  the  rected,  the  plotters  of  outrages,  as  ^*  contempt- 
first  indication  that  the  Grovemment  desired  or  ible,  dissolute  ruffians  and  blackguards,"  was 
deemed  it  within  the  limits  of  the  constitutional  remembered  when  the  leaders  of  the  land 
prerogative  to  suppress  the  political  agitation  movement  were  afterward  incarcerated  under 
which  they  had  countenanced  until  then.  the  act.    He  claimed  to  be  in  the  possession  of 

The  conspiracy  trial  ended  on  January  24t!i  evidence  of  a  dangerous  Fenian  conspiracy,  on 

in  the  diaagreement  of  the  jury,  and  the  dis-  which  ground  treasonable  offenses  were  in- 

charge  of  the  fourteen  traversers.     Justice  eluded  in  the  act.    Immediately  after  the  act 

Fitxgerald,  in  summarizing  the  counts,  reduced  received  the  royal  assent,  March  2d,  the  conn* 

the  charges  to  five :  ties  of  Clare,  Galway,  Kerry,  Leitrim,  Limerick, 

1.  That  the  defendants  combined  to  incite  tenants  Mayo,  Roscommon,  Sligo,  and  several  baronies 
not  to  pay  rents,  ornot  to  pay  more  Uun  Qr^th' aval-  in  the  county  of  Cork,  were  proclaimed,  and 
uation;  i  To  IndtetenwitsdjapoMeMed  for  non-pay-  ^any  persons  were  arrested,  among  them 
ment  of  rent  to  re-enter  their  holdings ;  8.  To  Drevent  Mjo^ef  P.  BoyUm,  a  native  American,  whose 
persons  takinff  or  keepmsr  fimna  from  which  tenants  t\  7  -  l!^^  •  **"•'"''  * .  ^  -  .,♦  ,,  .. 
bad  been  evicted  for  nSn-payment  of  rent ;  4.  To  pre-  friends  besought  the  mterposition  of  the  Unit- 
Tent  persons  buying  ffoods  taken  in  execution  for  rent:  ed  States  Government.  On  May  1st  Dublin 
5.  To  excite  the  people  to*  ^Boycott"  those  who  paid  was  proclaimed.  On  May  2d  John  Dillon, 
rents  or  took  evicted  farms.  member  of  Parliament,  who  had  made  vehe- 

He  charged  that,  if  the  Land  League  pursued  ment  appeals  to  the  peasantry  to  preserve  the 

among  its  objects  incitement  to  *^  Boycotting/'  League  organization  and  resist  rack-renting, 

or  to  a  combination  to  pay  no  rent,  .or  delib-  was  lodged  in  Kilmainham  Jail,  Dublin.    He 

erately  exerted  an  influence  to  prevent  the  was  on  his  way  to  Parliament  when  arrested 

Queen's  writs  from  being  served,  it  was  an  il-  within  a  proscribed  district.    In  August  he 

legal  assembly,  and  all  its  members  were  guilty  was  released  on  account  of  inipaired  health, 

of  conspiracy.    All  but  two  of  the  jurors,  it  The  arrest  of  Father  Sheehy,  a  Catholic  priest, 

transpired,   were  for  the  conviction  of  the  caused  an  intense  excitement, 

accused.     The  release  of  the  prisoners  was  As  soon  as  the  land  bill  -was  disposed  of, 

celebrated  by  demonstrations  of  popular  re-  Mr.  Parnell  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons, 

joicing.  August  17th,  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  Govem- 

The  fiftvor  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  ment  for  the  administration  of  the  coercion 

the  enooaragement  and  assistance  of  the  Irish-  acts,  to  the  effect  that  it  had  not  been  in  ao- 

Americans  were  two  large  and  indispensable  cordance  with  the  pledges  and  declarations 

elements  in  the  success  of  the  Land  League,  given  by  the  ministers  when  the  assent  of  the 

The  parochial  clergy  naturally  sided  very  gen-  House  to  the  suspension  of  the  Constitution  in 

erally  and  earnestly  with  the  tenantry,    llie  Ireland  was  being  obtained.    Of  the  192  *'  snv 

general  weight  of  the  Church's  influence  was  pects "  in  prison,  only  fourteen  were  returned 

favorable  to  the  agitation  until  the  enactment  as  arrested  for  sending  threatening  letters,  four 

of  the  land  law  and  the  extreme  attitude  taken  or  five  for  arson,  and  eight  for  maiming  cattle, 

by  the  League  later.    After  that,  those  priests  Most  of  the  prisoners,  he  declared,  were  sub- 

who  engaged  in  the  movement  came  in  conflict  etantial  tenant-farmers,  sliop-keepers,  poor-law 

with  the  conservative  tendencies  of  the  Church,  guardians,  and  other  respectable  classes  of  peo- 

Archbishop  McCabe,  of  Dublin,  opposed  the  pie.     The  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland  gave 

League  openly  and  bitterly  from  the  beginning,  the  returns  a  different  interpretation, 

but  his  influence  was  far  outweighted  by  that  Mr.  Gladstone  replied  that,  before  the  Gh>v* 

of  another  high  prelate,  Archbishop  Croke,  of  emment  resorted   to  exceptional  legislation, 

Oashel,  whose  outspoken  and  eloquent  advo-  they  had  applied  to  the  ordinary  tribunals,  and 

eacy  gave  the  movement  a  mighty  impetus  in  had  failed  to  obtain  the  verdicts  they  thought 

the  stages  which  preceded  the  passage  of  the  necessary  for  the  public  peace.    He  declared 
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that  it  was  not  bj  defiant  speeches,  not  by  ap-  to  start  industrial  and  labor  departments  for 

pealing  to  a  country  across  the  Atlantic  as  the  the  encouragement  of  native  industries.     Un- 

true  country  of  Irishmen,  not  by  talking  of  til  the  effects  of  the  act  should  be  tested  in  the 

Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  as  foreigners  that  typical  cases  to  be  brought  before  the  coart 

the  Government  would  be  induced  to  accelerate  under  the  auspices  of  the  Land  League,  the 

by  one  day  the  opening  of  the  prison-doors.  tenants  were  advised  not  to  avail  themselves 

Before  the  enactment  of  the  land  bill  the  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  act,  except  the 
Irish  leaders,  in  order  to  secure  the  passage  of  clause  relating  to  borrowing  money  for  the 
the  ministerial  measure,  which  differed  only  in  construction  of  laborers'  dwellings.  The  Ro- 
degree  from  those  plans  submitted  by  them  man  Catholic  bishops,  about  this  same  time, 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  expressed  himself  **  un-  advised  their  flocks  to  accept  the  advantages 
able  to  distinguish  from  schemes  of  public  of  the  land  act,  and  show  gratitude  for  this 
plunder,''  had  kept  the  revolutionary  move-  *MnstaUment  of  justice."  When  they  were 
ment  under  a  curb,  and  were  circumspect  in  convinced  that  the  Land  League  would  be  like- 
their  own  utterances.  But  any  hopes  enter-  ly  to  modify  and  control  the  working  of  the 
tained  in  England  that  they  would  accept  the  land  law,  the  Government  did  not  hesitate  as 
large  concessions  of  the  land  bill  as  a  settle-  to  its  course.  Though  Mr.  Bright  had  declared, 
ment  of  the  land  question,  or  even  a  temporary  when  the  Conservatives  were  calling  for  the 
compromise,  were  soon  dissipated.  The  Land  suppression  of  violence  in  Ireland  a  year  be- 
League  agitators  placed  themselves  on  the  ex-  fore,  that  '*  force  is  no  remedy,''  the  Liberals 
tremest  revolutionary  ground,  and  proceeded  had  drifted  so  far  from  their  old  moorings  as 
to  employ  the  concessions  obtained  as  an  argu-  to  deem  it  a  remedy  for  unwelcome  and  incon- 
ment  for  the  justice  and  strength  of  the  Irish  venient  political  agitation.  **  The  resources  of 
revolutionary  movement.  They  now  openly  civilization  are  not  yet  exhausted,"  Mr.  Glad- 
espoused  the  national  cause,  and  declarea  that  stone  said,  threateningly,  in  a  speech  at  Leeds, 
the  land  question  which  they  had  raised  in-  October  7th. 

volved  nothing  less  than  a  social  revolution,  The  following  week  Mr.  Pamell  was  arrest- 

and  the  complete  transfer  of  the  property  and  ed,  on  the  ground  that  he  incited  tenants  to 

political  power  of  the  country.  refrain  from  paying  rent  and  from  applying 

A  national  convention  of  the  Land  League  to  the  Land  Court, 
was  held  in  Dublin  in  September.  In  the  reso-  The  Leeds  speech  of  Gladstone  was  an  at- 
lutions  adopted,  ^*  the  detestable  system  of  alien  tack  upon  Pamell,  and  contained  an  allusion 
rule  "  was  declared  to  be  the  root  of  Ireland's  to  Dillon,  speaking  of  him  in  tiie  highest  terms, 
ills,  and  the  ^^  right  of  national  self-govern-  and  crediting  him  with  having  abandoned  the 
ment "  was  claimed  as  the  only  remedy.  The  League.  Pamell  took  up  the  challenge,  and 
release  of  the  ^*  suspects,"  without  condition  delivered  at  Wexford  a  speech  filled  with  scath- 
and  without  delay,  was  demanded,  without  ing  invective  against  the  Prime  Minister.  Dil- 
which  the  Irish  people  would  never  believe  Ion  came  out  of  his  retirement  to  contemptu- 
that  the  land  act  was  intended  to  effect  any  ously  repudiate  Mr.  Gladstone's  praises.  At  a 
improvement  in  their  condition.  "No  settle-  Cabinet  council,  held  a  day  or  two  afterward, 
ment  of  the  land  question  can  be  satisfactory,"  the  suppression  of  the  Land  League  was  de- 
they  boldly  proclaimed,  "  which  does  not  abol-  termined  upon.  Pamell  was  arrested  on  the 
ish  landlordism,  root  and  branch,  and  make  the  18th  of  October.  The  same  evening  a  meet- 
tiller  also  the  owner  of  the  soiL"  ing  of  the  Land  League  was  hastily  called  to- 

The  League  announced  its  intention  to  main-  gether  in  Dublin,  and  Dillon  was  intrusted 
tain  the  same  solid  combination  against  land-  with  the  command  of  the  organization.  The 
lordism  which  had  worked  such  magnificent  following  day  Mr.  Sexton,  member  of  Parlia- 
results  in  the  past  two  years,  and  to  maintain  ment,  and  one  of  the  ablest  leaden  of  the 
an  expectant  attitude  with  regard  to  the  land  Leaguers,  was  arrested,  and  likewise  the  as- 
act,  while  actively,  aiding  in  developing  any  sistant  secretary  of  the  Land  League,  Mr. 
good  it  might  contain  by  taking  test  cases  from  Quinn.  The  same  afternoon  John  Dillon  was 
estates  in  different  pnrts  of  Ireland,  and  con-  rearrested.  Proclamations  forbidding  various 
testing  them  out  of  the  funds  of  the  League.  League  meetings,  advertised  in  different  towns, 
The  resolutions  warned  tenants  from  entering  were  issued  by  the  Executive,  William  O'Brien, 
into  leases  pending  the  decision  of  the  test  editor  of  the  organ  of  the  Land  League, "  Unit- 
cases.  The  farmers  of  Ireland  were  called  ed  Ireland,"  and  O'Kelly,  member  of  Parlia- 
upon  to  prove  their  sympathy  with  the  labor-  ment,  were  also  taken  into  custody  that  day. 
ers  by  building  them  dwellings,  and  allotting  A.  O'Connor  assumed  the  control  of  the  League, 
them  garden-plots  under  the  act.  The  Irish  issuing  his  directions  from  Holyhead.  Large 
members  of  Parliament  were  instmcted  to  numbers  of  troops  were  sent  over  to  Ireland, 
press  for  provisions  in  the  promised  county  Serious  disturbances  broke  out  at  various  points, 
government  bill,  giving  power  to  the  county  but  no  insurrection  occurred.  There  were  riot- 
boards  to  acquire  land  by  compulsory  purchase  ous  scenes  in  the  streets  of  Dublin, 
for  the  benefit  of  laborers.  The  members  of  On  the  18th  was  published  a  manifesto, 
the  League  were  requested  to  use  articles  of  signed  by  the  imprisoned  ofi&cers  of  the  League 
Irish  manufacture,  and  the  League  promised  — Charles  Stewart  Pamell,  Andrew  EeUle, 
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Michael  Davitt,  Thomas  Brennan,  John  Dil-  age  will  crumble  away  at  the  first  threat  of  a  coward- 
Ion,  and  Thomas  Sexton ;  and  by  Patrick  Egan,  \^^^\  ^n"the  more  "^onE  ^^fLd  tokiS* 
the  treasurer,  who  had  escaped  to  Paris.  This  ^oSrti^ bySe  o^i^on  whi§i*ha8  ^oe  before 
docament  declared  that  the  Government  had  proved  too  strong  for  English  despotism.  You  have 
forced  a  crisis  while  the  land  act  was  jet  an-  to  choose  between  all-powertol  unity  and  impotent  dis- 
tested,  in  order  to  strike  down  the  *'  only  power  organiMtjon-between  the  land  for  thclandlords  and 

whioh  might  extort  .nr«,lid  beneflte  for  the  S'.l^^Sli.'^'^.'li  SSIS  rthtS^^^^S^ 

tenant-farmers  of  Ireland  from  that  act"    Jt  of  the  flag  unftirled  at  Irishtown,  and  can  bear  it  to  a 

stated  that  the  League  was  preparing  to  test  fflorlous  victory.    Stand  together  in  the  £Me  of  the 

the  land  act,  and  also  taking  measures  to  se-  brutal  and  cowardly  enemies  of  your  race.    Pay  no 

care,  in  the  event  of  the  land  act  proving  to  J^^^  "^^^  ^X  PJJ*®^  ,  S^J  Pf^'^^^'- w?"^^' 
v^  M  •  «—.•«  .voU..  •m:«.:^<>^^.,  ^f  »kJK^.»rL  ^4  fearlessly  by  while  the  armies  of  England  may  be  en- 
be  "a  mere  paltry  mitigation  of  the  horrors  of  ^^  ^^^^ hopeless  struggle  agam^t  a  spint  which 

landlordism,  in  order  to  fasten  it  the  more  se-  uieir  weuwns  can  not  lou^.    Act  for  yourselTes,  if 

oarely  upon  the  necks  of  the  people,"  that  the  you  are  <uprlved  of  the  counsels  of  those  who  luve 

tenant-farmers  should  be  able  to  fall  back  upon  shown  you  how  to  act.    No  power  of  legalized  vio- 

tbe"m.pifi<«ntorg«.lzationwhichwa8crud.-  ^r^.X„r.^r^'^orSoK'ot'&* 

ing  landlordism  out  of  existence."    The  mani-  the  landloxd  who  evicts  wUl  be  a  ruined  pauper,  and 

festo  goes  on  as  follows :  the  Government  which  supporti  him  with  its  bayo- 

^               ...                                  ...  Q®^  ^'ill  loam  in  a  single  winter  how  powerless  its 

One  constitutional  weapon   now  remams  hi  tiie  Mined  force  is  against  the  wlU  of  a  muted,  detcr- 

hands  of  the  Irish  National  Land  League.    It  is  the  mined,  and  self-i^iant  nation, 
atrongest,  the  swiftest,  the  most  irresistible  of  all. 

We  hesitated  to  advise  our  fbUow-oountiymen  to  em-  A  counter-proclamation  was  issaed  by  the 

gpy  it,  until  the  ravage  lawlaum«iB  of  the  English  j^^  Executive,  denouncing  the  League  as  an 

Government  provoked  a  cnsis  m  which  we  must  con-  _  ,        r«^»" '"»/*''"*'""«•"»  ••."'  i^ci^uo  w  »u 

sent  to  see  the  Irish  tenant-farmers  deprived  of  their  unlawful  assembly  and  onmm^  association, 

omaiaition  and  laid  once  more  prostrate  at  the  feet  ftnd  giving  the  assurance  that  all  the  powers 

ofthe  landlord),  and  every  murmur  of  Irish  opinion  and  resources  of  the  Qovemraent  would  be 

suppressed  with  an  armed  hand,  or  appeal  to  our  employed  "  to  protect  the  Queen's  subjecto  in 

comfaymen  to  at  once  resort  to  Oioonry  means  now  j    f    J  .     the  free  exercise  of  their  lawful 

left  m  our  power  of  bringing  this  false  and  brutal  *;'"*»"^    j  ^u       "^«^'*'*^»"^^^'-   •'"''*;    ,      V., 

Government  to  its  senses.    Fellow-countrymen,  the  "ghts  and  the  peaceful  pursmt  of  their  lawful 

hour  to  try  your  souls  and  to  redeem  your  pledges  callings  and  occupations,  to  enforce  the  fulfiU- 

has  arrived.    The  Executive  of  the  Insh  National  ment  of  all  lawful  obligations,  and  to  save  the 

If^  ^A^%^T^^  to  abandon  the  poli<7  of  testing  p^^j^j^jgg  ^f  the  kw  and  the  execution  of  the 

the  land  act,  feeb  bound  to  advise  the  tenant-fiirmers  h„^„».    «,-;♦.    ^-^,«    \.i^a^^^^    r.-    ^k.4...,/. 

ofIrelandS)aithi8  time  forth  to  pay  no  rents  under  Qoeens  write   from    hmdrance   or   obstruc- 

any  eironmstances  to  their  landloras.  until  the  Gov-  tion. 

emment  relinquishes  the  existing  system  of  terrorism  The  oflSces  of  the  Land  League  were  taken 

and  restorw  the  constitutional  riAts  of  tiie  people,  possession  of  and  closed  by  the  Government  on 

?Jurfe^e^Tl5^shWtii^^^^  October.Slst.    The  Ladies' Land  League,  under 

without  any  leaders  at  all,  and  with  scazoely  a  shadow  ^he  presidency  of  Miss  Anna  Pamell,  issued  an 

ofthe  mamillcent  oiganixotion  that  covers  every  por-  address  calling  upon  the  people  to  remain  faith- 

tion  of  Ireland  to-day.    Do  not  let  yourselves  be  in-  fol  to  the  League,  declaring  that  once  more 

Against  Uie  passive  rasistance  of  an  entiro  population  "*«  mioonquerable  resolve  of  the  Insh  race  to 

mOitary  power  has  no  weapons.    Do  not  be  wheedled  mamtam  a  pUoe  on  the  soil  allotted  to  it  by 

into  compromise  of  any  sort  by  the  dread  of  eviction.  Providence,  is  prepared  to  confiscate  the  liber- 

If  you  oaly  act  togeUier  in  the  spirit  to  which,  within  ties  of  an  entire  nation."    They  appealed  for 

^^a^  ^'J^^'^Z.T^vlTJ^^I^xfX  «id  for  the  prisoners,  expressing  the  resolution 

your  vowB,  tney  can  no  more  evict  a  wnoie  nation  .     «    .,    .    ^  _.,    ^r*      *^^."tii-     i.i_ 

than  they  am  imprison  them.    The  flinds  of  tiie  Na-  to  do  their  part  m  the  great  straggle  "  of  which 

tional  Land  League  will  be  poured  out  unstintedly  for  the  issue  will  be  the  regeneration  of  Ireland." 

the  Bopport  of  all  who  may  endure  eviction  in  the  A  resolution  was  offered,  at  a  meeting  of  the 

S*Si  l^reu3?^^'n  to'^ntri^to'tf^n"  ^  ^^Z  Corporation  of  Dublin,  to  confer  the  freedom 

ina^^milHons  of"  money  w'^they  liave°oOTS5nted  <^/  *"®  ^1*^  ?^  Pamell  and  Dillon,  as  an  expres- 

^hd^— nri«  to  Starve  out  umdloidism,  and  bring  Eng-  sion  of  indignation  at  the  course  of  the  Gov- 

lish  tyranny  to  its  knees.  You  have  only  to  show  that  emment,  and  it  was  only  lost  by  the  casting 

you  are  not  unworthy  of  the  boundless  sacrifices  in  vote  of  the  mayor.    The  "  No  rent "  procUima- 

your  cause.    No  power  on  earth  except  fkint-hearted-  tion  elicited  a  letter  from  Archbishop  Oroke, 

neas  on  your  own  pan  can  defeat  you.   Landlordism  is  ••»""  j***"'*^  »  «^i.i««  «vu»  ^ivm/wuvp  x/mwm^ 

abeady  staggering  under  the  blows  which  you  have  '^  '^'^»ch  he  advised  the  people  not  to  reject 

dealt  It  anud  the  M>plauae  of  the  world.    One  mors  the  benefite  of  the  land  act  at  the  command 

orowning  stmcgle  for  your  land,  your  homes,  your  of  their  rash  leaders;  he  subsequently  recom- 

livea-a  struggle  in  which  you  have  ^1  the  memories  mended  them  to  tender  what  they  considered 

^^Sa'^VSSrtp'^J^^^^^^^  f  ^ajr  rent,  and  throw  the  responsibility  on  the 

inga  for  rent-enfranchised  land,  for  happy  homes,  landlords  of  refusing  this.    The  prisoners,  after 

arc  national  freedom  to  inspire  you — one  more  heroic  a  few  days,  declined  to  receive  longer  the  fare 

eflbit  to  destroy  Umdlordism  at  the  verv  source  and  provided  by  the  eflTorto  of  the  ladies,  declaring 

k°?h\.'^SL'''Sf^«S^;^  SS  "^f  ^^^^^  ^a*   *^®^  ^<>'»Jd  ^  content  with  ordinary 

tt  the  curse  of  your  race  ana  or  your  existence  will  .          _f._  _      t..  T^         v               •       i. 

have  diaappeMid  for  ever.    The  world  is  watching  to  pnson  rations.    In  December  prominent  mem- 

see  whether  all  your  splendid  hopes  and  noble  oour-  hers  ol  the  mterdicted  League,  who  were  stiU 
VOL.  zxi.— S4   A 
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ftt  large,  started  a  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  for  tions  were  nevertbeless  so  great  that  many 

the  purpose  of  alleviatiug  tiie  hardships  of  the  landlords  proposed  abatements  of  rent  amonnt- 

<« suspects"  in  Eilmainham  jail,  which  were  ing  to  from  16  to  26  per  cent^  bat  the  tenants 

alleged  to  be  severe,  and  tiiat  of  keeping  alive  preferred  to  apply  tathe  courts  to  fix  a  jndi- 

the  interest  of  the  people  in  the  silenced  organi-  oiai  rent, 

zation.  The  Land  Commission  and  the  snb-commis- 

Payments  of  rent  were  to  a  great  extent,  sions  proceeded  indastrioasly  to  work  on  the 

but  by  no  means  universally,  withheld.    The  mass  of  business  laid  before  them,  but  very 

landlords,  partly  owing  to  this,  partly  to  their  little  headway  was  gained.    The  expectation 

pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  partly  to  a  de-  that  test  cases  would  be  brought  in  and  volun- 

sire  to  drive  away  their  present  tenants  by  tary  settlements  made  in  conformity  with  the 

every  means,  and  escape,  if  possible,  the  daims  points   settled  in  these  was   entirely  disap- 

which  the  Land  Oommissioners  were  enforcing,  pointed.     Reductions  in  rent  were  generally 

obtained  executions  from  the  ordinary  courts  made  by  the  commissioners— commonly  about 

by  hundreds.    An  organization  of  landlords  to  26  or  80  per  cent.    Before  Novemb^  some 

protect  their  interests  was  started  about  Janu-  70,000  cases  were  entered  for  trial.     Of  th^ 

ary,  under  the  name  of  the  ^*  Property  Defense  decisions  rendered  fully  60  per  cent  were  ap- 

Association."     The  object  was  to  meet  the  pealed  against. 

strike  against  rent  at  every  point — by  sending  The  man-of-war  Doterel  was  blown  up  in 

agents  to  attend  sheriffs'  sales  and  provide  Magellan  Strait,  in  May,  by  a  boiler-explosion 

bailiffs  to  serve  writs  and  carry  out  executions  which  fired  the  powder-magazine,  and  nearly 

where  ordinary  bailiffs  could  not  be  found  to  all  hands  were  lost    It  was  snpposied  by  many, 

do  so ;  to  provide  laborers  where  an  employer  until  an  investigation  showed  the  contrary, 

has  been  deserted  by  his  help :   and  to  find  that  it  was  the  work  of  Irish  incendiaries,  and 

markets  for  his  produce  when  tne  markets  of  the  rumor  was  strengthened  by  dark  hints 

the  neighborhood  have  l)een  closed  against  thrown  out  by  a  violent  Fenian  journal  pub- 

him.     Property  defense  societies  were  now  liahed  in  America. 

formed  in  every  county,  for  the  purpose  of  de-  Several  crimes  committed  in  different  parts 
f  eating,  by  an  organized  effort,  the  effects  of  of  England  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that  a  widely 
the  land  act.  Appeals  were  taken  from  aJl  the  ramified  conspiracy  of  Fenians,  with  its  head- 
decisions,  and  every  form  of  legal  delay  and  quarters  in  N/9W  York,  had  been  formed  to 
obstruction  which  was  known  to  lawyers  was  carry  on  a  work  of  destruction  in  England.  A 
interposed.  Meanwhile  the  customary  pro-  canister  of  gunpowder,  with  a  lighted  fuse, 
ceedings  by  judgment  and  ejectment  were  un-  was  found  dose  to  the  walls  of  the  Mansion 
sparingly  resorted  to.  The  Court  of  Common  House  in  London,  March  16th.  A  plot  was 
Pleas  ruled  that  the  existing  law  remained  in  laid  to  destroy  the  militia  barracks  at  Chester 
full  force,  and  that  no  stay  of  proceedings  with  explosives,  and  an  explosion  occurred 
could  be  granted  in  actions  for  rent  in  order  to  in  the  barracks  at  Edinburgh.  An  attempt 
allow  the  debtor  to  have  his  rights  estabUshed  was  made  to  blow  up  the  police  barracks  m 
in  the  Land  Court  first.  Liverpool,  May  16th,  by  a  piece  of  piping  fiDed 

In  spite  of  the  ^^  No  rent ''  manifesto  of  the  with  powder,  with  a  burning  fuse  attached. 
Pameilites,  the  applications  to  the  Lajid  Court  On  June  10th  a  tube  filled  with  dynamite  was 
came  in  such  numbers  that  tlie  commission  left  on  the  steps  of  the  Liverpool  Town  HalL 
and  sub-commis^ons  would  be  kept  busy  for  The  perpetrators,  two  Irishmen,  were  arrested, 
several  years  in  disposing  of  all  the  cases  en-  One  was  a  dock-laborer  of  Liverpool,  and  the 
tered  on  the  docket.  The  number  of  sub-com-  other  a  recent  arrival  from  New  York.  In  the 
missions  was  increased  in  consequence.  The  state  of  panic  which  these  last  outrages  pro- 
first  decisions  of  the  commissioners  and  the  duced,  the  Land  Leaders  were  charged  with 
construction  put  upon  the  land  act  created  being  morally  responsible  tor  the  crimes,  if  not 
much  dissatisfaction  among  the  proprietors  A  accessories,  and  tne  press  called  for  a  vindic- 
▼ery  large  proportion  of  the  aecisions  of  the  tive  exercise  of  military  power  in  Ireland, 
sub-conmiissions  to  the  land  commissioners,  and  The  discovery  of  infemd  machines  on  vessels 
appeals  from  the  latter  on  points  of  law,  were  arriving  from  America  created  a  fresh  panic 
taken  to  the  High  Court  of  Appeals.  A  dictum  The  Qovernment  was  secretly  informed  of 
of  sub-Commissioner  Baldwm,  to  which  the  such  shipments,  and,  on  searching  steamers  on 
landlords  took  great  exception,  was  as  follows :  their  arrival  at  Liverpool,  six  metallic  boxes, 

In  determining  the  rent  we  have  not  set  up  any  containing   large   charges   of  explosives   and 

Btandtfd  of  what  the  fiurminff  ouffht  to  be.    We  have  dock-work  machinery,  were  found  in  a  barrel 

taken  the  estate,  tenanta.  and  alT  as  we  fomid  t^em.  of  cement,  and  four  more  were  found  in  a  sec- 

We  have  careftiUy  considered  the  capabilities  of  the  ^_  j  v«-««i  .^^  r.«  »rt^*^^^^  vooai^l      t>»a  TT^mA 

land  in  the  hands  of  the  present  tenimts.    To  othen  2°*  ^*"®*o.    tSmi?^^      ^^       a     -T 

the  land  maybe  more  valuable  if  those  tenants  were  Secretary,  Sir  W  ilham  Harcourt,  made,  m  the 

removed.    With  any  speculation  as  to  that  point  we  House  of  Commons,  the  following  statement 

have  nothing  to  do.  ^ith  reference  to  this  and  the  other  aifairs 

The  extreme  uneasiness  among  the  landlords,  above  mentioned,  connecting  them  with  the 

caused  by  the  first  decisions,  abated  when  the  Irish  Fenian  press  of  America : 

number  of  decisions  multiplied.     The  reduc-  Week  by  week  for  the  last  nine  months,  open 
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thraats  and  public  invttetioiis  to  gfenenl  outnffo  and 
private  aaaaaaination  have  been  circulated,  and  aub- 
aoriptions  for  these  purposes  have  been  openly  col- 
lected in  the  United  Statea  and  actually  expended  for 
theae  purpoeea.  More  than  one  attempt  of  the  kind 
has  been  made  in  England  by  miaoreanta  hired  and 
diapatohed  from  America  for  thia  puipoee,  and  their 
work  haa  been  publicly  claimed  by  their  inatigatora  aa 
a  reward  of  paat  and  a  motive  for  fbaah  aubeonptionB. 

The  Government  had  already  made  repre- 
sentationa  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  regarding  the  incitements  to  oatrages 
contained  in  certain  American  newspapers. 
The  new  doctrines  in  English  law,  formulated 
to  suit  the  case  of  the  **Freiheit/'  seem  to 
have  emboldened  the  €h>vemment  to  make 
the  novel  reqaest  that  the  Government  at 
Washington  shoold  stop  the  utterances  of  the 
incendiary  sheets,  characterized  by  the  Home 
Secretary  as  the  "  assassination  press.*'  The 
invectives  and  menaces  of  the  **  Irish  World,*' 
the  *'  United  Irishman,''  and  the  "  Sunday 
Democrat,"  which  alanned  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, were  recited  and  noted  with  terror 
throughout  England.  But  the  public  formed 
a  more  sober  judgment  than  the  Government 
displayed  concerning  the  infernal  machines. 
The  fact  of  the  detailed  information  which  had 
been  forwarded  to  the  authorities^  coupled  with 
the  other  fact  that,  although  a  complete  trap 
was  laid  for  the  consigneeB,  no  one  appeared 
to  claim  the  goods,  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  infernal  machines  were  dispatched  in  or- 
der to  create  a  sensation,  and  to  either  spread 
terror  and  dismay  in  Great  Britain  or  to  at- 
tract contributions  to  the  *'  skirmishing  fund  " 
in  the  United  States.  A  man  nam^  John 
Tobin  was  arrested  at  Bradford  in  November 
and  broi^ht  to  trial  for  treason-felony,  a  num- 
ber of  pistols  having  been  found  in  his  posses- 
sioUf  and  documents  showing  his  connection 
with  a  Fenian  organization  caUed  the  Irish  Re- 
publican Brotherhood. 

The  area  in  Great  Britain  reported  under 
cultivation  in  1881  was  82,212,000  acres,  an 
increase  of  110,000  acres  as  compared  with 
1880 ;  but  this  increase  consiiits,  as  for  several 
years  back,  only  in  the  indosure  of  waste  land 
for  pasturage.  The  grain  acreage  was  8,848,- 
000  acres,  showing  a  decrease  of  28,000  acres; 
the  acreage  of  green  crops,  8,610,000  acres,  an 
increase  of  84,000  acres ;  acreage  of  ffrass  or 
clover  in  rotation,  4,342,000  acres,  a  decrease 
of  92,000  acres;  total  area  of  arable  land,  17,- 
688,000  acres,  a  decrease  of  107,000  acres.  The 
area  devoted  to  pasture  was  14,648,000  acres, 
showing  an  increase  of  216,000  acres.  The 
acreage  of  permanent  pasture  has  increased 
from  12,486,000  acres  in  1871,  while  that  of 
arable  land  has  Men  away  from  18,408,000 
acres  to  the  present  figures.  The  area  under 
wheat,  2,806,000  acres,  is  108,000  acres  less, 
and  that  under  barley,  2,442,000  acres,  26,000 
acres  less  than  in  1880;  but  the  acreage  of 
oats,  2,901,000  acres,  has  increased  104,000 
acres.  The  number  of  cattle  in  Great  Britain 
in  1881   was  6,911,642,  against  6,912,046  in 


1880 ;  pigs,  2,048,000,  against  2,000,000;  sheep, 
24,581,000,  against  26,619,000.  The  decrease 
in  the  number  of  ^eep,  amounting  to  8  per 
cent,  was  due  to  severe  winter  and  sprmg 
weather,  causing  many  deaths  everywhere,  to 
a  bad  lambing  season  in  many  districts,  and  to 
the  disease  called  liver-rot.  The  British  flocks 
have  decreased  19  per  cent  since  1874.  The 
stock  of  horses  shows  a  steady  increase. 

In  Ireland  there  was  an  increase  of  10,000 
acres  in  the  grain  acreage,  oats  showing  an  in- 
crease to  about  that  extent,  and  wheat  increas- 
ing and  barley  decreasing  some  6,000  acres. 
Potatoes  show  an  increase  of  84,000  acres; 
clover  and  grasses  of  89,000  acres;  and  flax  a 
decrease  of  10,000  acres.  While  the  cultiva- 
tion of  crops  was  extended,  the  land  nnder 
permanent  pasture  diminished  in  the  year  170,- 
000  acTjes.  There  was  a  slight  decrease  in  the 
number  of  horses  and  an  increase  in  cattle. 
The  losses  of  sheep  were  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  in  Great  Britain.  In  the  number  of 
pigs  the  large  increase  of  289,000  was  reported. 

The  following  table  affords  a  survey  of  the 
agricultural  statistics  of  the  whole  United  King- 
dom for  the  two  years : 


Komber  of  aeres  coltiTated.  ...i 

**  ofacresofoorn-cropi 

**  of  acres  of  green  crops 

"  of  acres  of  oloTer,  etc 

^  ot  seres  of  permsneDt  pasture 

"  ofhorses 

*"  ofcatUe 

**  ofsbeep 

*•  ofplgi 


1881. 


10,654,697 
4,803,211 
6^884,172 

27,767,767 
1,928,619 
9,905,018 

27,896,278 
8,149,178 


1880. 


47,586)700 

10,672,086 
4,746.888 
6,889,888 

24,717,093 
1,929,680 
9,871,168 

80,289,620 
8,868,488 


Of  the  total  area  of  the  British  Islands,  77,- 
829,000  acres,  61  per  cent  is  cultivated—- in 
Scotland  only  26  per  cent  of  the  whole  area, 
in  England  and  Ireland  74  per  cent.  Of  the 
cultivated  area  22)  per  cent  is  devoted  to  grain, 
10  per  cent  to  green  crops  (potatoes,  turnips, 
etc.),  18i  per  cent  to  meadow,  2  per  cent  to 
other  crops,  and  62  per  cent  to  pasturage. 

The  year  1881  was  another  calamitous  one 
for  British  agriculture.  The  losses  of  farm  ins 
capital  actually  incurred  in  the  series  of  bad 
seasons  are  estimated  at  £120,000,000,  which 
was  fully  one  third  of  the  aggregate  capital  of 
British  agriculturists.  The  severest  losses  fell 
in  the  wheat  and  sheep  raising  districts,  in 
the  south  and  east  of  England  and  the  midland 
counties.  In  the  wheat  districts  more  than 
half  of  the  farmers'  wealth  has  disappeared. 
The  crop  of  1879  was  the  worst  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century,  and  only  two  good 
crops  have  occurred  in  ten  years.  Owing  to 
enormous  imports  from  the  United  States,  no 
rise  in  prices  compensated  for  the  deficient 
product.  The  general  level  of  prices  for  agri- 
cultural products  has  not  declined,  however, 
notwithstanding  the  importation  of  vast  sup- 
plies firom  abroad.  Comparing  the  averages 
of  the  years  1860-'64  with  1876^79,  the  im- 
ports of  live  cattle  have  increased  90  per 
cent,  while  the  price  has  risen  16  per  cent; 
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the  imports  of  sheep  have  increased  150  per  of  orimiDalshetween  thirty  and  forty  was  about 
cent,  while  the  price  has  risen  15  per  cent ;  the  eqnal  to  those  above  forty,  and  only  half  as 
imports  of  fresh  meat  220  per  cent,  with  a  rise  many  as  those  between  twenty-one  and  thirty, 
of  18  per  cent  in  price ;  of  butter,  75  per  cent,  The  statistics  of  the  graver  crimes  show  a  re- 
with  a  rise  of  16  per  cent;  of  cheese,  185  per  markable  decrease  in  recent  times.  Compari- 
cent,  with  a  rise  of  8  per  cent.  The  only  vari-  son  with  the  statistics  of  years  previoos  to  1864 
ety  of  animal  food  which  has  declined  in  price  is  not  possible,  as  the  shortest  term  of  penal 
is  salted  provisions,  which  fell  off  7  per  cent,  servitade  was  changed  by  statute  in  that  year 
while  the  imports  increased  250  per  cent.  The  from  three  to  five  years.  Since  1864  the 
imports  of  barley  have  increased  00  per  cent,  average  number  of  sentences  to  penal  send- 
with  a  rise  of  10  per  cent  in  price ;  oats,  122  tude  for  periods  of  five  years  and  the  number 
per  cent,  with  a  rise  in  price  of  14  per  cent;  for  the  year  1880  were  as  follows:  1865-^69, 
while  wheat  has  fallen  4  per  cent  in  price,  with  2,148 ;  1870-'74, 1,810 ;  1876-'79,  1,795 ;  1880, 
75  per  cent  increase  in  the  imports.  English  1,654.  Relatively  to  the  number  of  the  popa- 
wool  too  has  fallen  10  per  cent  in  price,  owing  lation  the  diminution  ■  since  1865  has  been  27 
to  increased  importations  and  a  change  of  per  cent.  The  commitments  for  trial  averaged 
fashion.  The  quantity  of  potatoes  imported  19,458  from  1861  to  1865,  18,900  from  1866  to 
has  increased  750  per  cent,  and  the  price  has  1870,  15,174  from  1871  to  1875,  and  abont  the 
risen  10  per  cent.  Wheat  and  wool  seem  to  same  number  from  1876  to  1880.  Crimes  of 
be  the  only  leading  products  which  have  been  violence  are  decreasing,  notwithstanding  a  gen- 
depressed  in  price  by  foreign  competition,  eral  impression  to  the  contrary ;  crimes  of 
Wheat  has  fallen  but  4  per  cent,  although  the  'shooting  and  stabbing  with  intent  to  maim 
imports  of  1880  amounted  to  8,500,000  tons,  or  were  128  in  1880,  the  average  for  the  preced- 
two  thirds  of  the  total  supply  of  the  population,  ing  five  years  having  been  154.  Robbery  with 
Barley  and  oats  are  grown  in  perfection  in  the  violence  decreased  also ;  larceny  decreased  con- 
British  Islands;  and  these  cereals  have  risen  siderably;  and  assaults  with  intent  to  commit 
considerably  in  price,  and  would  have  risen  bodily  harm  from  the  average  of  902  to  740l 
still  more  but  for  the  imports  of  Indian  com.  In  juvenile  crime  since  the  ipstitution  of  re- 
which  competes  with  them  as  an  article  of  fomiatories  and  industrial  schools  a  remarka- 
food  for  men  and  animals,  and  serves  as  a  sub-  Lie  decrease  has  taken  place.  The  number  of 
stitute  materia  also  in  the  brewing  of  beer,  juvenile  commitments  was  14,000  in  1854 ;  in 
The  imports  of  com  have  increased  228  per  1879  they  had  fallen  to  6,800,  and  in  1880  they 
cent  reaching  now  2,000,000  tons  a  year.  In  were  only  5,500.  There  are  64  reformatory 
the  last  ten  years  828,000  acres  of  grain-land  schools  and  186  industrial  schools,  besides  11 
and  228,000  acres  of  land  devoted  to  green  training-ships  and  the  recently  introduced  in- 
orops  have  been  withdrawn  from  tillage  and  dustrial  day-schools  and  truant-schools.  The 
turned  into  permanent  pasture,  involving  the  boys  who  leave  the  reform-schools  are  kept 
stoppage  of  £8,000,000  a  year  in  the  annual  track  of,  and  statements  of  their  subsequent 
returns.  The  pasturage  has  been  increased  by  career  made  every  three  years.  A  small  per- 
more  than  double  this  area,  or  an  extent-  of  centage  relapse  into  criminal  practices.  Of 
reclaimed  wild  land  exceeding  that  taken  from  the  total  number,  81  per  cent  were  report- 
the  arable  acreage ;  still  the  live-stock  has  de-  ed  as  doing  well  in  1879,  and  in  1880  92  per 
oreaaed  from  the  highest  point,  in  1874^  by  cent. 

846,000  cattle  and  6,856,000  Bheep,  represent-  Since  the  institution  of  the  present  public- 

ing  a  loss  of  over  £18,000,000.    llie  "fiuke  "  school  system  of  England,  by  the  act  of  1870, 

disease  in  sheep  and  the  embarrassments  of  the  progress  of  popular  education,  though  slow, 

farmers,  obliged  to  sell  a  portion  of  their  stock  has  been  continuous.    The  number  of  schools 

to  meet  their  engagements,  owing  to  the  sue-  inspected  in  1870  was  8,281 ;  in  1880  they  had 

cession  of  cold  and  moist  seasons,  account  for  increased  to  17,748 ;  and  the  accommodation 

this  diminution  in  the  census  of  animals.  in  the  schools,  which  was  then  not  sufiSctent 

The  number  of  criminals  received  in  the  for  2,000,000  children,  has  been  so  enlanred 

prisons  in  the  year  ending  in  July,  1881,  was  that  4,250,000  can  now  be  instructed.     The 

149,074,  against  160,729  in  1880.    The  average  average  attendance  increased  from  1,152,889 

number  of  inmates  in  the  prisons  was  18,027,  in  1870,  to  2,750,916  in  1880,  about  150  per 

against  19,885  during  the  previous  year.    The  cent.     The  number  of  scholars  registered  in 

total  population  of  the  prisons  on  March  81st  1881  was  8,895,000,  an  increase  in   twelve 

was  15,852  males  and  8,627  females.    Of  the  months  of  185,000;   the  average  attendance 

males,  82  were  under  twelve  years  of  age,  888  was  2,751.000,  an  increase  of  156,000.    The 

between  twelve  and  sixteen,  8,181  between  number  of  children  examined  was  1,904,000, 

sixteen  and  twenty-one,  making  8,551  under  81  per  cent  of  those  examined  in  the  three 

twenty-one,  while  there  were  6,854  between  rudimentary  studies  reaching  the  standard  of 

twenty-one  and  thirty.     The  proportion  of  proficiency.    An  increasing  proportion  apply 

criminals  between  sixteen  and  thirty  was  there*  themselves  to  the   special  studies  in  which 

fore  68*9  per  cent,  while  in  the  tot^  population  those  are  instructed  who  have  acquired  the 

of  the  country  the  proportion  of  males  between  rudimentary  branches.    In  these  the  Govem- 

thoee  ages  is  only  41*4  per  cent.    The  number  ment  grant  is  made  dependent  on  the  general 
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Eroficienoy  of  the  class.  They  were  formerly 
mited  to  grammar,  geography,  history,  and 
needle-work,  hat  now  include  many  other  ele- 
mentary sahjeots,  such  as  can  be  taught  from 
graduated  text-books.  A  great  improvement 
in  the  character  of  school-books  has  resulted 
from  the  new  demand.  Over  100,000  scholars 
went  through  satisfactory  examinations  in  spe- 
cific studies,  having  attained  the  highest  grade 
in  the  regular  course  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion; the  favorite  subjects  were  English,  ani- 
mal physiology,  physical  geography,  and  domes- 
tic economy.  There  were  41,426  certificated 
teachers,  being  an  increase  in  a  year  of  over 
8,000,  and  83,783  pupil- teachers,  an  increase  of 
538.  The  cost  of  maintenance  was  £2  i»,  ll^d, 
in  the  board  schools,  and  £1  14«.  7id,  in  the 
voluntary  schools,  the  Government  subsidy  be- 
ing 15«.  Tid,  per  child  in  the  former,  and  16$.  6d, 
in  the  latter.  The  effect  of  the  act  of  1870  has 
been  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  the  voluntary, 
schools  rather  than  to  replace  them  with  the 
board  schools.  The  number  of  voluntary 
schools  increased  from  8,381  to  14,181  in  ten 
years,  while  the  national  schools  numbered  in 
1880  only  8,433,  and  had  only  two  pupils  to 
every  five  in  the  others.  The  teachers  are  re- 
cruited mainly  from  the  training  colleges,  those 
at  Battersea  and  Oulham  being  the  principal 
ones.  These  are  so  overcrowded,  that  certifi- 
cates have  been  given  to  pupil-teachers  to  the 
number  of  about  8,000.  The  average  salary 
has  been  increased  from  £96  to  £127  for  mas- 
ters, since  1870,  and  from  £67  to  £72  for  mis- 
tresses. The  whole  cost  of  the  schools  in  1880 
was  £5,017,253,  of  which  £148,000  proceeded 
from  endowments,  £781,000  from  voluntary 
sabscriptioas  £756,000  from  rates,  £1,481,000 
public  grants,  £1,982,000  school-pence,  and 
£65,000  from  other  sources. 

Important  changes  have  been  made  In  the 
education  code,  the  most  significant  of  which 
is  one  which  opens  the  way  for  graduates  of 
the  universities  to  become  teacliers.  Mr. 
Mundella,  Vice-President  of  the  Oommittee  of 
Oooncil,  stated,  in  presenting  to  Parliament 
the  annual  estimates,  that  the  department  has 
had  applications,  almost  by  the  hundred,  from 
university  men  who  want  occupation.  The 
new  code  proposes  to  admit  as  assistant  teach- 
ers in  the  schools  graduates  from  any  of  the 
universities,  and  women  who  have  pasMd  cer- 
tain of  the  higher  examinations  held  by  the 
universities;  and  after  they  have  served  for 
one  year,  if  the  inspector  reports  favorably  of 
their  skill  in  teaching,  reading,  and,  in  the  case 
of  women,  in  needle-work,  to  admit  them  to 
examination  for  certificates.  The  system  of 
inspection  has  been  reorganized,  the  country 
being  divided  into  districts,  each  in  charge  of 
a  chief  inspector,  assisted  by  sub-inspectors 
token  from  the  ranks  of  the  assistant  inspectors 
and  schoolmasters.  The  Government  grant  is 
made  dependent,  in  the  revised  code,  upon  the 
average  attendance,  instead  of  on  the  proficiency 
of  the  claasee  prepared  for  the  annual  inspection 


in  schools  which  can  show  an  attendance  of  250 
pupils.  Power  is  given,  moreover,  to  inspectors 
to  recommend  grants  for  the  special  merits  of 
the  teaching  in  the  separate  schools. 

From  the  excise  returns  it  is  possible  to  make 
a  close  estimate  of  the  total  cost  of  the  beer 
and  spirituous  liquors  consumed  by  the  British 
public,  and  to  give  the  quantities.  The  change 
of  the  malt  duty  into  a  tax  on  beer  has  resulted 
in  affording  more  accurate  returns  of  the  con- 
sumption of  beer.  Advocates  of  the  suppression 
of  tne  drinking  luxury  by  law  are  accustomed 
to  publish  statements  of  the  national  '^  drink 
bill."  The  following  table  gives  the  amount 
of  money  expended  by  the  public  in  intoxicat- 
ing beverages  in  the  years  1879  and  1880,  esti- 
mating the  average  price  of  beer  at  1$,  6<2.  a 
gallon,  of  domestic  spirits  at  20$,  and  imported 
spirits  at  24s,  a  gallon,  and  of  wine  at  18».  a 
gallon: 


DRINK. 

GalloM. 

isse. 

isra. 

Baer 

British  spirits 

Foreign  spirits 

Wine..... 

905,068,973 

28,467,486 

8,477,512 

1^602JB85 

15,000,000 

£67,881.678 

28,457,486 

10,178,014 

14,267,102 

1,500,000 

£78,657,609 
27,986,660 
11,449,081 
18,460,088 

BridBb  wines,  etc.  (est) 

1,760,000 

Total 

972,87M11 

£122,279,275 

i^l28448t86B 

The  decrease  in  consumption  in  1880,  as  com- 
pared with  1879,  was  £5,864,588,  or  4*6  per 
cent.  In  1860  the  drink  bill  was  £86,897,688. 
With  two  or  three  trifling  exceptions,  it  con- 
tinued to  grow,  year  by  year,  until  in  1876  it 
reached  the  enormous  total  of  £147,288,760. 
In  1877  it  fell  to  £142,009,281 ;  in  1878  it  rose 
a  little,  being  £142.188,900;  since  1878  it  has 
fallen,  as  the  table  shows. 

An  analysis  of  the  expenditures  of  the  people 
by  a  leading  statistician,  Leoni  Levy,  makes 
out  the  anniuil  sums  and  the  proportion  of  the 
total  national  income  expended  on  various 
classes  of  necessaries  and  superfluities  as  fol- 
lows: 


NATIONAL  KXPINnrrCRS 
FOR— 

Food  ud  drink 

Dress. 

House,  eofti,  gas,  and  water 

TolMieoo 

Edoeetloii 

Literature,  science,  and  art . . . . 

Newspapers 

Choreii 

Theatres  and  mnsic-hans 

Bport  and  other  amosements.. . 

Tues. 

Oost  of  distribution. 

Total 


£849,200,000 

61  0 

128,800,000 

180 

108.600,000 

16*9 

8,000,000 

04 

S,900,000 

0-8 

^000,000 

0-7 

8,600,000 

0-6 

8,400,000 

04 

1,600,000 

OS 

1,600,000 

0-S 

7,000,000 

10 

n,6oo,ooo 

11-4 

£684,700,000 

1000 

FWMBt. 


The  cost  of  distribution  is  reckoned  at  20 
per  cent  of  the  retail  prices.  Items  not  in- 
cluded in  the  estimate  are  domestic  service, 
medical  attendance,  traveling,  carriages  and 
horses,  charity,  etc.  The  total  national  income 
is  estimated  to  be  £915,000,000,  on  £495,000,- 
000  of  which  income-tax  is  paid,  and  on  £420,- 
000,000  none.    Taking  the  number  of  popula- 
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tion  to  be  86,246,662,  as  according  to  the  last 
oensns,  the  expenses  enumerated  above  amount 
to  £19  per  head  per  annum,  or  12*71(2.  per  head 
per  day. 

GREECE,  a  kingdom  of  Southeastern  Eu- 
*  rope.  Reigning  King,  George  I,  bom  Decem- 
ber 24, 1845,  second  son  of  the  reigning  King  of 
Denmark ;  elected  King  of  the  Hellenes  bj  the 
National  Assembly  of  Athens,  March  18  (80), 
1868;  accepted  the  crown  June  6,  1868;  de- 
'  olared  of  age  by  a  decree  of  the  National  As- 
sembly, June  27,  1868;  married  October  27, 
1667,  to  Olga,  daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Oonstantine  of  Russia,  born  August  22,  1851. 
Their  children  are:  Oonstantinos,  Duke  of 
Sparta,  bom  August  2,  1868;  George,  born 
June  24,  1869;  Alexandra,  bom  August  80, 
1870;  Nicholas,  bom  January  21, 1872;  Maria, 
bom  March  8, 1876 ;  Olga,  bom  April  6,  1880. 

The  area  is  65,229  square  kilometres;  the 
population,  according  to  the  census  of  1879, 
2,067,776.* 

The  movement  of  population  was  as  fol- 
lows: 


Ministry  of  Wur  and  sUflb 

Infantry. 

Oayaliy 

ArtUleiy 

Englnaera 

Oenadarmea 

Banitaiy  troops,  eto 


.115 
66.821 

fi,788 

^2^8 
8,714 

79,925 


--^ 

BrtlM. 

DMlhB. 

KzclorfTi  a  ■tm-blrtbi.        ^^'^^ 

1875. '.. 

§Si§ 

44,886 
47,248 
46,855 
44,991 

80,986        18,450 
81,068        16.165 
81,280         15,075 
80,563         14,888 

18T5 

187T: 

1OT8 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  in  the  budget 
of  1881  were  as  follows  (value  in  drachmas; 
1  drachma  =  19*8  cents) : 

RICKXFT8.  DrMhmaa. 

Dlrsettazss 10,506,000 

Indirect  taxes 94,800,000 

Posts  and  telegraphs 1,854,200 

PabHc  domains 8,780,860 

Bale  of  national  lands 4,198,000 

MlsceUsneoas  receipts. 4^,000 

Cborch  revenues. 1)96,000 


40,051,560 


EXPKNDITUHES. 

Pabliodebt 

Pensions 

OlTilllsL 

Chambers.. 

Ministry  of  F  Inanoe 

•*         **  Foreign  AlEBlrs 

••        *»  JustJoe 

••         "  the  Interior 

**  Pabllo  Worship  and  Ednea- 

tion 

•*  War. 

**Na?y. 

Cost  of  collecting  the  rerenne 

MisoellaneoQS 


u 


u 


91,098,000 
8,889,900 
1,125,000 
560,000 
1.620,798 
1,689,286 
8,018,288 
5,249,850 

S,4T7,886 

71,828,580 
5,2&2,6S0 
2,458,103 
4,488,200 


Totsl 124,156,189 

Defldt 75,108,579 

The  foreign  debt  in  1881  amounted  to  820,- 
215,176  drachmas,  the  home  debt  to  170,192,- 
188  drachmas— in  all,  490,407,809  drachmas. 

The  Greek  arm j,  according  to  a  rojal  decree 
of  January  8,  1881,  is  to  be  as  follows: 

*  Inohislre  of  Thessaly  and  Epiroa.  ceded  br  Taikey  in 
1831.  For  a  table  showing  the  area  and  popnlation  of  each  of 
fhe  nomarehies  into  which  the  kingdom  is  dlrided,  see  "  An- 
nua Cyelop0dia  **  for  1879. 


The  fleet  in  1881  consisted  of  16  yessels,  of 
9,662  tons  with  68  guns.  Of  these,  two  were 
ironclads,  of  2,480  tons,  200  horse-power,  and 
with  eight  guns. 

The  imports  in  1876  amounted  to  114,486,- 
000  drachmas,  and  the  exports  to  76,764^000 
drachmas. 

The  onlj  railroad  is  the  line  connecting 
Athens  witii  the  Pirsns,  which  is  12  kilome- 
tres long.  The  telegraDhio  lines  in  1879  were 
4,009  kilometres  and  tne  wires  5,006  kilome- 
tres long.  The  numbtf  of  offices  was  eighty- 
three,  and  the  dispatches  881,059.  The  num- 
ber of  post-offices  in  1878  was  145 ;  the  number 
of  letters  carried,  8,215,282 ;  of  postal  cards, 
12,168;  of  newspapers,  2,840,884;  of  printed 
matter  and  samples  of  merchandise,  41,990. 

Preparations  for  a  war  with  Turkej,  and  the. 
conquest  of  the  provinces  of  Thessalj  and  £pi- 
rus,  which  were  awarded  to  Greece  by  the  Con- 
ference of  Berlin,  were  in  full  progress  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  A  new  loan  of  1 28,000,- 
000  fk-ancs  was  .voted,  and  an  advance  of  25,- 
000,000  francs  given  immediately.  The  guar- 
antees for  the  loan  were  the  tax  on  tobacco,  tihe 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  national  lands,  and  the 
privilege  of  issuing  bank-notes  in  Thessaly  and 
Epirus  after  the  annexation.  The  Chamber  ad- 
journed on  the  8d  of  January,  after  the  passage 
of  the  bill,  till  the  27th  of  the  same  month.  The 
National  Guard,  composed  of  the  men  between 
thirty  and  forty  years  of  age,  and  also  the  re- 
serve, numbering  10,000  or  15,000,  were  called 
out  in  January,  thus  increasing  the  strength  of 
the  array  to  80,000  men.  The  message  of  the 
French  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  denying 
that  the  settlement  of  Berlin  was  binding  on 
Turkey  or  guaranteed  b^  the  powers,  created 
a  feeling  of  dread  and  dismay.  But  no  party 
expressed  itself  in  favor  of  submitting  the 
boundary  question  to  rearbitration.  Coumoun- 
douros,  the  Prime  Minister,  who  had  shown  no 
hesitation  in  placing  the  army  on  a  war  foot- 
ing, in  his  public  utterances  expressed  hopes 
of  the  pacitic  termination  of  the  aispute  and  of 
harmony  with  the  will  of  Europe,  but  carefully 
avoided  any  words  which  implied  a  waiver  of 
the  claims  founded  on  the  award  of  Berlin. 
Trikoupis,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  which 
was  as  strong  in  the  Legislature  and  in  the 
country  as  the  Government,  was  the  spokes- 
man of  the  most  belligerent  and  uncompromis- 
ing upholders  of  the  Berlin  line.  Any  sign  of 
yielding  to  the  diplomatic  pressure  would  be 
the  signal  for  the  overthrow  of  the  minbtry. 
The  people  were  entirely  in  earnest  in  their 
warlike  aspirations.     They  fully  expected  to 
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march  into  the  border  prorinoes  on  the  melt-  torial  ceseioDB,  except  under  extreme  ontnde 
ing  of  the  snow.  The  belligerent  sentiment  pressnre,  to  tbe  despised  Greek  nation.  If  it 
was  stronger  in  the  coontrj  districts  than  at  parted  with  Mezzovo,  in  the  Pindus,  it  would 
Athens.  relinquish  an  important  military  point,  which 
The  Chamber  resumed  its  sessions  after  the  commands  not  only  the  whole  of  Epirus,  but 
holiday  recess  iu  the  first  week  of  February.  Southern  Albania  as  welL  If  Larissa  were 
The  Opposition  leader,  Trikoupis,  stormed  the  gi^en  up,  one  of  the  most  important  provinces 
ministry  with  questions  regarding  the  diplo-  of  the  southwestern  Balkan  region  would  lie  at 
matic  negotiations,  the  military  preparations,  the  mercy  of  an  invading  army.  Janina  was 
etc.  The  Opposition  had  been  re*enforced  by  the  most  important  strategic  position  of  alL 
several  seceders  firom  the  ranks  of  the  minis-  Macedonia  would  rem^n  to  Turkey,  but,  shut 
terialists.  The  more  moderate  and  pacific  tone  in  between  the  enlarged  Greece  and  Bulgaria, 
which  Goumonndouros  had  lately  taken,  under  wiUi  a  preponderant  Bulgarian  population,  and 
the  influence  of  foreign  diplomatists,  was  prej-  with  Austria  reaching  out  to  acquire  the  8a- 
ndicial  to  his  popularity.  The  Minister  of  lonica  Railway  line,  which  extends  through  the 
finance,  Sotiropoulos,  had  sent  in  his  resigna-  length  of  the  province,  it  also  seemed  to  be 
tion  npon  the  r^ection  by  tiie  budget  com-  doomed  if  Thessaly  and  Epirus  were  given  up. 
mittee  and  a  Cabinet  coxmcil  of  a  proposition  The  Treaty  of  Berlin  fixed  the  two  extrem- 
to  substitute  a  land-tax  for  the  tax  on  live  ities  of  the  new  boundary-line  at  the  mouths 
animals,  but  remained  in  office  at  the  solicita-  of  the  Ealamos  and  the  Salambria  Rivers,  and 
tion  of  his  colleagues  and  the  King.  directed  that  it  should,  follow  the  general 
The  Greek  army  mustered  not  more  than  course  of  the  two  valleys.  The  after-confer- 
7,000  men  in  the  middle  of  1880,  before  prepa-  ence  settled  on  a  line  with  curves,  extending 
rations  began  for  a  war  with  Turkey.  Before  northward  of  a  straight  line  between  the  two 
the  end  of  the  year  there  were  twenty-three  points,  and  giving  to  Greece  Larlasa,  Janina, 
battalions  of  infantry  ready  to  march,  contain-  and  Mezzovo.  The  Porte  insisted  on  retaining 
ing  28,750  men,  and  a  rifie  corps  of  9,600  men,  these  places,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Berlin 
besides  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  sixteen  bat-  Conference,  but  appeared  to  be  reconciled  later 
teries  of  artillery,  and  three  engineer  battalions,  to  the  cession  of  Larissa. 
giving  a  total  fighting  strength  of  44,880  men,  Barth61emy  Saint-Hilaire,  the  French  Min- 
not  counting  4,000  gendarmes,  4,000  non-com-  ister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  dispatched  about  the 
batants,  and  9,000  reserves.  The  discipline  beginning  of  the  year  a  circalar  note  to  French 
and  efficiency  of  the  Greek  army  were  astonish-  representatives  at  European  courts,  in  which 
ing,  considering  tbe  brief  period  of  training  it  he  appealed  to  foreign  cabinets,  and  to  the 
had.  The  Greeks  boasted  that  they  could  Greek  Government  and  the  Porte,  to  have  the 
throw  60,000  men  into  the  border  provinces.  Greek  boundary  dispute  referred  to  the  arbi- 
Turkey  had,  meantime,  been  arranging  her  tration  of  the  European  powers.  He  pictured 
finances  and  organizing  her  army  for  defense,  the  dangers  of  a  conflict  between  Greece  and 
and  claimed  to  have  ready  60,000  troops  to  Turkey  in  terms  more  earnest  and  graphic  than 
hold  the  Thessalian  plain,  and  40,000,  besides  are  customary  in  diplomatic  documents.  The 
the  local  Amaut  irregulars,  for  the  protection  slumbering  passions  and  ambitions  of  the  other 
of  Epirus.  The  actuid  Turkish  garrisons  in  the  races  of  European  Turkey  would  be  kindled  by 
provinces  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  were  the  example  of  Greece,  and  the  whole  Balkan 
only  about  one  quarter  as  strong,  being  some  Peninsula  would  soon  be  aflame  with  war. 
11,200  men  of  all  arms  in  Epirus,  and  proba-  Europe  would  be  obliged  to  intervene,  and  the 
bly  a  slightly  stronger  force  in  Thessaly.  resulting  complications  would  involve  the  con- 
In  the  beginning  of  March,  just  before  the  tinent  in  the  horrors  and  devastations  of  a 
opening  of  tlie  conference  in  Constantinople,  general  European  war.  The  claims  of  Greece 
war  material  was  landed  at  Yolo,  and  prepara-  to  tbe  enforcement  by  the  powers  of  the  de- 
tlons  were  made  for  a  strong  defense  of  Thes-  limitation  of  the  boundary  proposed  at  the 
saly  in  case  the  Greeks  crossed  the  border.  Berlin  Conference,  the  French  minister  de- 
No  such  precautions  were  necessary  for  the  nied.  The  powers  agreed  in  the  Berlin  Treaty 
defense  of  Epirus.  The  Greek  Thessalians  to  intermediate  for  the  settlement  of  the  bound- 
were  quiet,  but  there  was  no  doubt  that  they  ary  between  Turkey  and  Greece,  if  invited, 
would  rise  in  a  mass  at  the  first  approach  of  When  Turkey  and  Greece  had  failed  to  come 
the  Greek  battalions.  The  Turkish  troops  in  to  an  agreement  at  Prevesa  and  at  Constanti- 
Theasaly  had  been  increased  to  29,700,  with  nople,  in  1879,  the  intermediation  of  the  pow- 
42,000  more  ready  to  march  at  the  first  call,  ers  was  appealed  to,  and  their  engagement 
Every  menacing  move  on  the  part  of  Greece  was  discharged  by  the  conference  at  Berlin  in 
was  met  by  counter-preparations  as  effective.  1880,  at  which  a  boundary-line  was  recom- 
The  Greek  Government  issued  an  order  calling  mended  to  the  disputants  to  serve  as  a  basis 
out  the  National  Guard  on  the  7th  of  Febru-  for  specific  negotiations.  Greece  accepted  the 
ary.  Wheii  mustered  at  Athens  they  displayed  counsel  of  the  mediators,  but  Turkey  rejected 
great  enthusiasm.  their  proposals,  which  she  was  entirely  free  to 
Strategical  considerations  had  much  weight  da  The  French  note  was  dated  December  24, 
with  the  Porte  to  deter  it  from  granting  terri-  1880. 
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The  position  taken  by  France,  repudiating  In  a  letter  of  instroctions  to  Tarkisb  embas- 
tbe  idea  that  France  or  Europe  bad  promised  sadors,  dated  the  14th  of  December,  the  Porte 
or  guaranteed  to  Greece  the  boundary  proposed  offered  to  confer  with  the  great  powers  con- 
by  the  conference  of  the  signatory  powers  held  ceming  the  Greek  boundary,  through  their 
in  June,  1880,  at  Berlin,  was  formally  declared  embas»Eidors  at  Constantiuople,  but  refused  to 
to  the  Greek  Government  in  a  dispatch  of  submit  the  matter  to  a  court  of  arbitration. 
Barth61emy  Saint-Hilaire  to  the  French  minis-  The  government  at  Athens  likewise  r^ected 
ter  at  Athens,  Count  Mony,  dated  December  the  proposal  for  a  ixew  arbitration. 
28th.  He  appealed  to  the  Greeks  to  submit  The  preliminaries  to  the  conference  proposed 
the  dispute  to  arbitration.  The  conference  had  by  the  rorte  were  protracted  till  March.  The 
suggested  an  extension  of  Greek  territory  of  Greek  and  Turkisn  Governments  were  pre- 
20,000  square  kilometres,  and  a  court  of  arbi-  vailed  upon  to  engage  that  no  offensive  steps 
tration  could  not  be  expected  to  reduce  it  by  would  be  taken  before  tlie  negotiations  with 
as  much  as  2,000  or  8,000  square  kilometres,  the  powers  were  ended.  Greece  was  informed 
If  Greece  should  reject  the  valuable  accession  that  no  aid  would  be  extended  by  the  powers, 
of  territory  which  would  certainly  be  decreed  in  case  she  refused  to  accept  the  boundary 
to  her  without  cost  by  the  arbitrators,  and  agreed  upon.  The  Cabinets  of  Berlin  and  Yi- 
should  elect  to  plunge  into  war  for  the  sake  of  enna  were  in  accord  with  the  position  taken 
a  small  additional  extension,  when  the  whole  by  the  French  Government.  To  this  the  Brit- 
of  the  territory  claimed  now  belongs  in  &ct  ish  ministry  also  gave  a  formal  adherence,  in 
and  of  right  to  Turkey,  then  the  civilized  world  order  to  not  break  the  European  concert,  but 
would  do  best  to  leave  to  Greece  the  entire  re-  was  inclined  'to  uphold  the  guarantee  of  tlie 
sponsibility  for  the  terrible  consequences.  In  Berlin  Conference,  and  anxious  to  safeguard 
tne  complications  which  would  result^  the  na-  the  interests  of  Greece, 
tional  existence  of  the  Greek  monarchy  would  Messinesis,  of  ^gion,  interpellated  the  gov* 
not,  improbably,  be  blotted  out.  ernment  in  the  Chamber,  February  24th,  with 

In  a  aispatch,  dated  January  7th,  Barth^lemy  reference  to  the  diplomatic  steps  taken.  He 
Saint-Hilaire  again  reviewed  the  situation,  and  dilated  upon  the  wrongs  committed  upon  the 
emphasized  his  construction  of  the  relations  of  Greeks  in  Thessaly,  the  severity  with  wnich  the 
the  powers  to  the  Greek  question.  poll-tax  was  being  collected,  and  the  imprison- 

On  the  20th  of  January  Premier  Coumoun-  ment,  nroecription,  and  barbarous  treatment  of 
douros  addressed  to  the  powers  a  circular  note  the  Hellenes.  In  Epirus  and  Albania  as  well, 
on  the  Greek  claims.  The  Berlin  Congress,  ihe  Greek  population  was  driven  into  banish- 
recognizing  the  precarious  state  of  feeling  in  ment  and  thrown  into  prison  by  thousands, 
Epirus  and  Thessaly,  and  the  danger  to  the  and  whole  towns  were  destroyed  through  the 
peace  of  the  Orient  arising  from  the  existing  atrocities  of  the  irregular  soldiery  from  Asia, 
condition,  adopted  the  thirteenth  protocol,  re-  which  had  been  let  loose  upon  the  land, 
lating  to  the  rectification  of  the  boundary.  Hie  Coumoundouros  answered  that  all  had  been 
Porte  endeavored  to  circumvent  the  decision  done  which  a  Greek  Government  could  do  for 
of  the  international  Areopagus,  after  signifying  their  oppressed  brothers;  that  they  knew 
its  acceptance  in  principle.  The  negotiations  nothing  about  negotiations  in  Constantinople, 
over  the  particulars  were  continued  over  three  and  acknowledged  only  one  decision  of  Europe, 
years  without  results,  so  that  the  supplement-  that  of  the  Berun  Conference, 
ary  conference  became  necessary,  llie  con-  About  the  Ist  of  March,  the  Minister  for 
ference  of  1880  settled  upon  a  boundanr-line  Foreign  Affairs  and  Premier,  Coumoundouros, 
which  satisfied  the  requirements  of  tihe  Treaty  was  visited  by  the  ministers  of  the  treaty 
of  Berlin.  The  Porte  then  recognized  the  an-  powers  in  a  body.  In  answer  to  an  interroga- 
thority  of  the  decision,  which  was  spoken  of  tory  in  the  Chamber  regarding  the  circum- 
as  assigning  important  provinces  to  Greece,  stance,  he  gave  the  information  that  it  was  to 
Now  it  is  sought  to  interpret  it  as  a  mere  rec-  notify  him  that  fresh  negotiations  for  a  peace- 
ommendation,  the  execution  of  which  might  ful  compromise  had  been  entered  upon  at  Con- 
be  refused  or  deferred  indefinitely.  The  Turk-  stantinople,  and  that  the  Porte  had  promised 
ish  policy  of  procrastination  has  no  other  aim  not  to  commence  hostilities  pending  the  oon- 
than  to  stir  up  race  passions  in  the  border  sultations,  and  to  obtain  from  him  a  like  as- 
provinces,  for  the  puq>ose  of  changing  the  surance ;  to  which  request  he  gave  the  foUow- 
proportions  of  the  different  nationalities  in  the    ing  answer:  '^The  King's  government  will  be 

Sopulation,  and  to  tire  out  the  Hellenic  king-  guided  by  the  wishes  of  the  powers,  as  it  al- 
om,  which  had  made  military  preparations  to  ways  has,  in  the  past.  It  will  abstain  from  any 
occupy  the  territory  assigned  to  it  by  the  de-  hostile  act  against  the  neighboring  state,  in  the 
cree  of  Europe,  and  to  restore  order  there,  hope  that  the  negotiations  commenced  in  Con- 
Europe  ought  to  take  measures  to  carry  out  stantinople  will  speedily  confirm  and  regulate 
the  decision,  and  remove  the  cause  of  the  the  execution  of  tne  award  of  Europe." 
strained  and  embittered  state  of  feeling  which  The  first  proposition  made  by  the  Porte 
was  continually  growing  worse,  and  tne  dan-  to  the  conference  was  the  transfer  of  Crete, 
gers  to  the  border  provinces,  to  Greece,  and  and  tiie  cession  of  the  portion  of  Thessaly  be- 
to  Turkey,  which  were  imminent  tween  the  existing  boundary  and  the  Penensi 
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This  arrangement  whs  warmlj  approved  bj  20,000  non-MohammedanB,  the  latter  oonsist- 
Connt  Hatzfeld,  the  German  embassador,  and  ingof  Graco-Wallachiaos,  Pindus  Wallachians, 
favored  by  all  the  others  except  the  British  and  Zinzarians  or  Macedo- Wallachians.  Of 
representative.  The  latter  wonld  not  hear  of  the  140,000  Christian  inhabitants  abont  114,- 
the  substitution  of  the  great  island  which  000  are  of  pure  Greek  blood,  14,000  are  of 
goards  the  i£gean,  jnst  as  Beaoonsfield  and  mixed  Greek  and  Wallachian  descent,  and  12,- 
Salisbury  opposed  its  cession  when  demanded  000  are  pure  Wallachians.  The  Mohammedan 
at  the  Berlin  Congress  by  the  Greek  delenites,  element  is  most  thickly  settled  in  and  about 
Brailas  and  Delijannis,  and  approved  by  Wad-  Larissa  and  Phersala,  occupying  the  most  pro- 
dington.  The  Forte  now  withdrew  this  prop-  ductive  portions  of  the  annexed  territory.  The 
osition,  and  promised  to  grant  nearly  the  whole  WaUaohians  are  thickest  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Thessaly  and  a  small  strip  of  Epirus,  includ-  of  the  Pindus  Mountains,  in  the  northern  end 
ing  a  part  of  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Arta,  but  of  the  Arta  Valley,  and  on  the  southwestern 
retaining  Prevesa  as  well  as  Janina  and  Mez-  slope  of  Olympus.  The  Grsdco- Wallachians 
zovo.  Goeshen  insisted  upon  the  cession  of  are  found  everywhere  in  the  border-lands  be- 
the  entire  Gulf  of  Arta.  The  embassadors,  tween  Greek  and  Wallachian  settlements, 
after  prolonged  discussion  of  the  arrangement  The  new  boundary-line  starts  from  Kara 
to  which  the  Porte  had  been  induced  to  accede,  Dervent,  on  Uie  Gulf  of  Salonica,  6^  miles  be- 
snd  after  modifications  favorable  to  Greece  low  Pli^mana,  and  on  the  northern  edge  of 
were  agreed  to,  all  concurred  in  the  settlement  the  bottom-land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Salambria. 
and  obtained  the  approval  of  their  govern-  It  follows  the  southernmost  ridge  of  the  Olym- 
inents.  The  acceptance  of  the  compromise  by  pus,  passing  north  of  Lividaki  Lake  and  over 
Greece  was  then  all  that  was  wanting.  The  the  heights  of  Analipsis  and  Hodaman.  From 
nnanimons  agreement  of  the  powers  in  the  new  here  it  takes  first  a  southwesterly  direction, 
settlement  had  the  legal  effect  of  annulling  the  crossing  the  summit  of  Mel  una,  afterward  a 
former  decision.  The  conclusions  were  com-  southeny  one  along  the  Eritiri  chain  to  the 
monicated  to  the  Greek  Go vernment  in  an  iden-  Xeria  River.  Elassona,  the  industrial  town 
ileal  note  from  all  the  powers.  The  Porte  an-  Cherichina,  and  the  mountainous  district  to  the 
nounoed  that  in  case  Greece  rejected  the  offer  north,  which  were  given  to  Greece  by  the  Ber- 
it  would  recall  its  proposal.  The  note  express-  lin  Conference,  remain  Turkish.  The  line  takes 
ly  declared  that  Greece,  if  she  refused  the  con-  a  westerly  direction  between  the  Salambria 
ditions  which  the  powers  had  procured  on  her  and  Xeria  Rivers,  passing  the  villages  of  Flam- 
behalf,  and  should  proceed  to  enforce  her  de-  uristi  and  Gavronon,  and  merges  in  the  line  of 
mands  with  arms,  would  stand  entirely  alone  the  Berlin  Conference  five  kilometres  northwest 
and  must  bear  the  consequences.  Coumoundou-  of  the  latter  place.  It  diverges  from  this  again 
roB,  before  the  reception  of  the  identical  note,  in  order  to  leave  on  the  Turkish  side  the  im- 
sought  to  rob  it  of  a  part  of  its  force,  and  leave  portant  strategic  point  of  Mezzovo  with  the 
the  way  open  for  further  pretensions  to  Epims,  Zvgos  Pass,  and  is  marked  by  the  summits  of 
by  a  cironiar  to  the  powers.  Mavromuni,  Doshimi,  and  the  gigantic  Peris- 

The  new  boundary-line  adopted  by  the  Con-  ten.    It  then  passes  into  Epirus,  following  a 

stantinople  Conference  commences  at  the  i£ge-  mountain  creek,  the  Kalarjtes,  down  to  the 

an  coast  a  little  to  the  north  of  Kara  Dervent,  Arta,  near  the  village  of  Michalici,  and  tran- 

corves  slightly  to  the  southward,  and  ascends  sects  the  valley  of  the  Arta  down  to  the  Am- 

again,  striking  the  line  of  the  Berlin  Confer-  braklan  Gulf.    Two  thirds  of  the  drainage 

enoe  in  the  vicinity  of  Tohnla,  which  it  follows  basin  of  the  Arta  fall  to  the  share  of  Greece, 

for  80  or  85  miles  in  a  westerly  direction,  then  The  peak  of  Actium,  or  Punta,  is  on  the 

trends  southward,  leaving  Mezzovo  and  Janina  Greek  side,  and  its  fortifications  must  be  dis- 

on  the  Turkish  side,  striking  the  Arta  River,  mantled. 

which  it  follows  to  its  mouth.  .  The  fortress  of  The  intensest  excitement  prevailed  throngh- 

Ponta  is  given  to  Greece ;  Prevesa  remains  in  out  Greece  when  the  news  came  that  the  pow- 

Turkish  hands,  but  its  fortifications  are  to  be  ers  had  approved,  with  some  modifications,  the 

razed;  whilethenavigationof  the  Gulf  of  Arta  boundary-line  proposed  by  the  Porte,  instead 

is  to  be  free.    These  latter  eonditions  were  of  maintaining  the  frontier  adopted  by  the 

imposed  npon  the  Porte  by  the  powers.    The  Berlin  Conference.    The  *'  Mon  "  newspaper 

powers  engaged  to  see  that  the  arrangement  struck  a  note  to  which  every  heart  responaed 

was  carried  out,  and  the  territory  given  over  to  when  it  called  to  arms  and  appealed  to  the 

Greek  poaseesion.  Panhellenic  idea : 

The  extent  of  the  ceded  territories  is  about 

two  thirds  of  the  area  awarded  by  the  Berlin  ^««>PJ.  TJS^^?.^  ^^  ^P,?**  ?Y^  Tn'  ""^  ^ 

n^.»Av.^MA^  !♦  A^»f»tn.  OAK  .^^..t^/kt^^^i  a^»««^  ■e*™  to  DO  the  fnend  and  well-wisher  of  Greece,  and 

Conference.  It  oontams  266  geographical  squM-e  phuippios  are  written  fulminating  wrath,  if  the  will 

milea.    The  Turkish  official  almanac  gives  the  of  Europe  is  defied  and  its  decree  set  at  naught 

male  population  of  the  ceded  districts  in  Thes-  But  tne  easenoe  of  the  matter  is,  that  Europe,  even 

■aly  as  20,000  Mohammedans  and  150,000  non-  >«(ainst  its  will,  is  on  our  side,  and  can  not  act  other- 

MoluunmedanB,  co^p<«ed  of  Greeks  and  Pindu.  Sta  »ate5i,SSo^l^"wri»o;Lf  ZS|h  IS^ 

Wallachians,  and  the  male  population  of  the  ings,  ay  threats,  be  denounced  against  usTaU  will 

district  of  Arta  as  i,000  Mohammedans  and  vanish  like  bubbles  at  the  first  breath,  so  soon  as  we 
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on  our  part  adopt  a  firm  policy  and  a  manlj  detenni-  main  positions  on  which  affoid  no  sort  of  security  sad 

nation  to  tread  without  deviation  the  path  of  national  lack  every  reauirement  for  natural  defenses.     This 

daW  and  of  sacred  interests.    After  Turkey  has  car-  line,  whose  detects  must  occasion  inevitable  difflcoUks 

riea  her  arrogimoe  and  her  contempt  for  Europe  to  the  in  tne  present  and  danger  for  the  liiture,  Oreeoe  is 

point  of  dra^g^in^  Europe  to  Constantinople  to  tear  expecteci,  according  to  the  dispatch  which  has  been 

up  the  decision  ofthe  Berlin  Coxieress — ^who  will  main-  received,  to  accept  at  once.    In  regard  to  tills  invita- 

tam  that  Greece  will  be  punished  by  Europe,  when  tion  of  the  powers,  Greece  could  not  avoid  reflecting 

Europe  has  not  punished  Turkey  ?  as  to  whether  its  acceptance  would  bring  the  question 

Europe  can  not  come  out  as  our  opjwnent  if  we  pro-  nearer  to  a  conclusion,  whether  it  would  insure  the 

oeed  to  the  execution  of  its  own  decuion,  and  supple-  complete,  rapid,  and  peaceful  solution  ofthe  difficulty, 

ment  and  complete  it  if  possible.    True,  no  treaty  nas  The  experience  of  the  past,  tiie  fate  of  the  arrange- 

been  signed  which  guarantees  us  the  alliance  of  £u-  ment  concluded  in  Berlin,  the  effect  of  tiie  aoqmes- 

rope,  and  we  have  no  protocol  which  assures  us  of  aid  cencs  expressed  by  Greece  in  the  conclusions  of  Uie 

and  support  in  our  stru^le.    But  let  us  not  foi^t  conference — all  this  has  not  encouraged  the  Hellenio 

that  the  true  intemationartreaties  are  not  those  wnt-  Government  to  give  an  affirmative  reply.    Hence  it  is 

ten  with  ink  and  paper— the  latest  treaty,  that  of  Ber-  of  importance  to  her  to  learn  when  tne  new  dedaion 

lin,  shows  us  clearly  how  much  weight  written  trea-  of  Europe  shall  be  carried  out :  whether  the  peaceable 

ties  possess.    The  true  treaties  of  lasting  value  are  the  deliverv  of  the  territories  ceded  to  Greece  wiU  be 

unwritten  treaties  of  national  rights  and  inteniational  effectea  immediately,  or  within  a  stated,  brief  period ; 

interests,  and  these  neither  personal  cavils  nor  diplo-  and  finally,  to  be  enlightened  as  to  tne  guarantees 

matic  artifices  can  destroy  or  impair.    Such  true  and  which  the  powers  would ^ve  that  it  would  Uke  place, 

irreversible  compacts  subsist  between  us  and  Europe,  The  Greek  GovemmeYit  is  pained  to  learn  that  the 

between  us  sna  the  whole  civilized  world.    Greece  prospect  ci  a  breach  of  the  peace  has  been  anffidimt 

represents  in  the  Orient,  not  conquest,  but  liberation :  to  impel  Europe  to  modify  the  decision  reached  in 

not  robbery  and  extortion,  but  creative  effort  ana  Berlin.    Greece  would  never  have  supposed  that  Tur- 

peaoefHil  industry ;  not  mL»ery  and  decay,  but  prog-  key  would  reftise  to  submit  to  the  arnitration  of  tiie 

resB  and  liberty.  great  powers  in  such  manner  as  to  oppose  their  firm 

T.           .        J  XI.  X  XI.    J.      x.^    X.         r  *v  "'d  unalterable  will  and  expose  herself  to  all  the 

It  was  fearea  that  the  diasatisiactioxi  ot  the  eventualities  of  a  war  whose  consequences  and  extant 

Greeks  at  the  change  in  the  boondiury  arrange-  she  herself  could  not  calculate.   Greece  desirea  peaee ; 

ment  would  still  prevent  a  peaceful  settlement ;  flie  rests  in  the  hope  that  the  great  powers  will  take 

that  they  would  either  reject  the  oflfer  outright  mtoBenous  consideration  her  appeal  to  tiieir  sense  of 

J  *"*»/" y»""  wi«^*  .^J*^* '*'«  *;**^  '^****  ©**•  nght,  that  they  will  weigh  it  in  the  same  spint  of 

or  delay  their  answer  so  long  that  Turkey  would  gS)f  wiU  whici  has  ever  guided  tiiem  in  their  decia- 

withdraw  her  propositions.    Within  the  proper  fons  upon  Gieece  and  the  Hellenes.    Greece  is  gimt»- 

time  Ooumoundouros  returned,  April  7th,  a  can-  Ail  to  Europe  for  the  peaoefU  solution  of  the  queetion 

tiously  worded  note  in  which  he  accepted  the  J> ^  )^e  Greece  boundaries.    She  will  therefore^  buten 

^^^^L^^  4.^.^4>^.«.  A^'^^T.A,^  ♦T^^.f  *k<r.v^«-A«a  to  take  possession  ofthe  temtones  which  she  is  to  re- 

promised  temtory,  demanded  that  the  powere  ^j^    ^^  ^^^  ^j  guarantees  tiiat  may  be  denied 

should  secure  its  evacuation,  and  committed  for  the  benefit  ofthe  Mussulmans  ofthe  annexed  prov- 

the  welfare  of  the  Epirotes  to  the  guardianship  inoes,  both  with  regard  to  tiieir  religion  and  renect 

of  Europe,  without  renouncing  the  prospects  for  their  rights  of  property.    But  though  resolved  to 

held  out  by  the  Berlin  decision  of  the  amalga-  J^^f  ^«  ^^  ^"^I,^^iii^Jw  ffSi^^ 

..         /tp  .            ..1.  ri  ^^^^     Tu^  ^        X  to  her  by  Europe,  whose  counMls  she  has  at  all  timea 

mation  of  Epirus  with  Greece.    The  accept-  ^^^  .(Customed  to  respect,  Git»ce  believes  it  to  be 

ance  of  the  proffered  cession  was  couched  m  neither  a  dignified  nor  an  honorable  prooeedinff  on  her 

the  following  words :  part  toward  children  who  remain  on  the  other  ride 

^             ,       ,       .     ,                  .^  ^.    .  ,  -      ,  of  the  new  boundaiy,  and  whose  rights  Europe  sol- 

Greece,  though  pamed  to  see  substituted  for  the  enmly  acknowledged  at  Berlin,  and  has  repiiodly 

decision  of  the  Conference  of  Berlm  another  boundaiy-  oonfinned,  to  leave  them  to  their  fate. 

line,  hastens  nevertheless  to  thank  the  powers  for  their  COUMOCNDOUBOS. 

benevolent  interest.    She  desires  to  know  what  term  .                     -,^       «jj*:^««  ^4  *i»^  -.^«.  -.;i 

will  be  set  for  tiie  occupation,  and  what  guarantee  will  As  soon  as  the  conditions  Of  the  new  ad- 

be  offered  that  the  occupation  will  be  accomplished  Justment  were  made  public,  the  military  ardor 

without  bloodshed.  of  the  Greeks  abated.    In  the  country  deman- 

The  representatives  of  the  powers  objected  strations  in  favor  of  war  took  place,  but  at 

to  the  form  ofthe  acceptance,  and  on  the  18th  Athens  the  party  of  Trikoupis  as  well  as  the 

ofApril  Ooumoundouros  substituted  the  follow-  adherents  of  the  Government  approved  the 

ing  document,  which  was  approved  as  a  formal  tranquil  acceptance  of  the  situation.    There 

acceptance  of  the  conditions :  was  a  party  which  would  have  embraced  the 

When  tiie  Greek  Government  accepted  the  serious  opportunity  afforded  J>y  f -J  Jj^JJ™^  «J^^ 

decree  of  tiie  Berlin  Conference,  the  Government  con-  part  of  Turkey  to  agitate  m  faTor  of  breaking  off 

sidered,  as  it  considera  to-day,  that  the  dedsion  of  from  the  agreement.    The  powers  addressed 

the  great  powers  of  Europe  created  rights  and  obli-  a  collective  note  to  the  Porte,  urging  that  the 

Stions  affecting  botii  Turkey  md  Greece,  and  tiie  in-  ^^^  ^f  ^^^  settlement  should  be  drawn  in  a 

bitants  of  the  provinces  which  were  awarded  to  •p'*"""^*      ^              «,:*i.^„f  j^u-.      Tiii*  AmaV 

Greece  as  well  as  Europe.    To-day  the  great  poweni  formal  convention  without  delay.     The  Greek 

come  forward  to  inform  Greece  that  since,  through  the  frontier  commission  met  to  arrange  tne  terms 

force  of  circumstances,  the  conclusions  laid  down  in  of  the  convention  in  the  middle  of  May.     The 

tiie  Berlin  decision  can  no  loncer  attain  the  peaceable  convention  between  the  Porte  and  the  powers 

ftWltocnt  which  the  Cabinetsliadmv^^^^^  was  concluded  and  signed  at  Constantinople, 

instructed  their  ministers  m  Greece  that  they  should     "*"  «Vxi:      rm.  TTxl     »     Y  ^ .^  ^^  au*  JL7 

consider  and  establish  among  themselves  the  bound-  May  24th.     The  Ottoman  delegates  on  the  oom- 

ory^line  which  bent  sidts  the  requirements  of  tiie  sit-  mission  presented  stipulations  for  insuring  the 

nation.    The  conclusions  of  the  embassadors,  which  religious,  civil,  and  property  rights  of  Mnssoi* 

Europe  has  adopted  and  expre^ly  substituted  for  ^^g  j^  ^he  ceded  provinces.    The  Porte  de- 

those  of  the  decree  of  July  1, 1880,  alter  in  a  radical  j  a ^  _  ^*u  JL  ^^i^.   ♦i.«f  Un^n\yn»it 

manner  tiie  boundary-line  of'tho  Berlin  Conference ;  manded  amonff  other  terms  that  Mussulman 

they  put  in  the  place  of  it  a  new  boundaiy-line,  the  oommunitieB  should  choose  their  own  official^ 
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that  the  formalities  of  the  Ottoman  law  should 
be  observed  in  the  case  of  any  person  chan^ng 
his  religion,  and  that  questions  of  marriage 
or  BQOcession  between  Massal roans  shoold  be 
judged  bj  Mohammedan  tribanals,  which  should 
retain  their  connection  with  the  Sheik-nl-Islam. 
Some  of  the  demands  were  rejected,  as  not 
transferring  in  full  sovereignty  of  the  proyince. 
The  delegates  of  the  powers  added  to  the  docu- 
ment the  line  of  the  new  frontier,  and  condi- 
tions as  to  the  time  and  mode  of  evaonation. 
The  transfer  of  the  territory  was  to  begin  im- 
mediately, under  the  superintendence  of  an 
international  military  commission.  The  Turk- 
ish authorities  proceeded  leisurely  to  prepare 
for  the  eyacuation.  A  convention  identical  in 
substance  with  that  made  with  the  powers  was 
concluded  between  the  Porte  and  the  Hellenic 
Government.  This  document  was  signed  July 
2d.  The  direction  of  the  evacuation  was  in- 
trusted to  Dervish  Pasha,  the  officer  who  ef- 
fected the  transfer  of  Dulcigno  to  Montenegro. 
Arta  was  handed  over  to  the  Greek  authorities 
on  the  very  last  day  allowed  by  the  terms. 
Pnnta  had  been  evacuated  by  Hidayet  Pasha 
through  a  mistake  the  preceding  day,  but  being 
reoocupied  before  the  entry  of  the  Greeks  a 
possible  collision  was  averted.  There  was  a 
considerable  exodus  of  Mohammedans  previous 
to  the  occopatioD,  but  this  soon  stopped,  and 
many  of  those  who  left  returned.  Excel- 
lent discipline  was  maintained  in  the  occu- 
pation by  the  military  of  the  successive  zones 
evacuated  according  to  the  stipulations  of  the 
convention,  and  ready  money  was  paid  for  all 
supplies.  The  Turkish  officials  had  collected 
the  taxes  for  the  current  year  before  leaving. 
A  difference  arose  between  the  Turkish  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  and  the  representatives 
uf  the  powers  regarding  the  delimitation  of  the 
new  frontier  in  Thessaly.  The  latter  maintained 
that  the  line  should  run,  according  to  the  con- 
vention, between  Hritiri  and  Zarko  along  a 
crest  of  hills  northward  of  the  Salambna, 
while  the  Turkish  representatives  insisted  on 
carrying  it  across  the  river.  This  was  made 
the  subject  of  a  note  from  the  embassadors  to 
the  Porte. 

The  special  Turkish  post-office  at  Larissa 
was  abolished  by  the  Greek  Government.  The 
Ottoman  Government  thereupon  addressed  a 
note  to  the  Greek  Gk>vemment  demanding  that 
all  the  Greek  post-offices  in  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire should  be  closed.  The  Greek  minister  to 
Turkey,  Oondouriotis,  replied  tibat  the  Hel- 
lenic Government  maintained  separate  post- 
offices  in  Turkey,  the  same  as  the  other  powers, 
and  under  the  most-favored-nation  clause  in 
the  treaty  of  commerce,  whereas  the  operation 
of  foreign  posts  in  Greece  was  forbidden  by 
the  Constitution. 

GUATEMALA  (RapfBuoA  db  Guatxmala). 
one  of  the  five  independent  states  of  Oentral 
America,  has  still  to  settle  the  old  question  of 
limits  with  Mexico,  and  determine  the  owner- 
ihip  of  the  territory  of  Sooonusco,  which  has 


long  been  administered  by  and  regarded  as 
forming  a  part  of  the  Republic  of  Miixico.  In 
1881  Guatemala  applied  for  the  friendly  inter- 
vention of  the  United  States ;  but  Mexico  re- 
fused to  submit  to  arbitration  or  even  discussion 
of  the  question,  asserting  her  right  to  the  dis- 
puted territory  by  option  of  the  inhabitants 
themselves,  and  an  undisturbed  possetision  for 
fifty  years. 

Statistics  concerning  area,  territorial  divis- 
ion«  population,  etc.,  will  be  found  in  the 
"  Annual  Oyclopttdia  "  for  1875  and  1830.  In 
the  late  census  returns,  published  on  October 
81,  1880,  the  population  of  the  republic  was 
set  down  at  1,400,000,  against  1,197,054  in 
1872;  and  the  population  of  the  capital  at 
62,186.  The  civil  registry  office  recorded  dur- 
ing the  year  1880,  81  marriages;  165  naturali- 
zations; 18  strangers  domiciled  in  the  city;  54 
men  and  69  women  recognized  as  legitimate 
children ;  755  men  and  751  women  died ;  and 
684  male  and  556  female  children  born.  The 
number  of  births  for  the  whole  republic  was 
48,927;  that  of  the  deaths,  28,846;  increase, 
25,581. 

The  President  of  Ghiatemala  is  General  Bu- 
fino  Barrios,  elected  May  7, 1878,  for  a  period 
of  six  years.  His  term  of  office  was  prolonged 
by  decree  of  the  Constitutional  Assembly  under 
date  of  October  28, 1876 ;  and  he  was  re-elected 
March  15, 1880,  for  a  period  of  six  years.  The 
Cabinet  was  composed  of  the  following  minis- 
ters :  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  Lorenzo  Montdfar ; 
Interior,  Dr.  F.  Cruz;  War,  Sefior  J.  M.  Ba- 
rrundia;  Public  Instruction,  Sefior  Delfino  San- 
chez; Agriculture,  Sefior  A.  Pefia;  Public 
Works,  Sefior  M.  Herrera. 

The  Guatemalan  Minister  to  the  United 
States  is  Sefior  Don  A.  Ubico ;  and  the  Consnl- 
General  (for  the  Union)  at  New  York,  is  Sefior 
Don  Jacobo  Baiz. 

The  United  States  Minister  to  the  five  Oen- 
tral American  republics  (and  resident  in  Gua- 
temala) is  Dr.  Cornelius  A.  Logan;  and  the 
United  States  Consul  at  Guatemala  City,  Mr. 
J.  F.  Medina. 

The  armed  force  of  the  republic  comprises 
2,180  men  in  active  service  and  83,229  militia. 

The  organization  of  a  police  force  has  been 
reported,  under  the  direction  of  an  ex-police 
official  from  New  York,  who  appears  also  to 
have  been  intrusted  with  the  framing  of  a 
spedal  code  for  the  regulation  of  the  force. 

The  report  of  the  Inspector  of  Public  In- 
struction* for  1880  shows  decided  progress  in 
educational  affairs.  In  six  of  the  superior  in- 
stitutions of  learning  the  cost  to  the  public 
Treasury  was  $104,898.96,  in  addition  to  con- 
siderable sums  received  from  pupils  and  for 
examinations  and  degrees.  The  schools  were 
in  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  increasing  attend- 
ance, and  the  appropriations  for  school  funds 
on  a  correspondingly  higher  scale  than  for  any 
other  year.  The  fostering  of  education  has 
been  one  of  the  constant  cares  of  tbe  Presi- 
•  See  "*  Aimiua  QjcIopimUa*'  for  1880,  p.  800. 
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dent,  and  he  is  well  seconded  in  bis  efforts  bj  agencies,  $70,007.12 ;  bills  receivable,  $1,208,- 

tbe  enliglit^ened  zeal  of  the  present  Minister  of  825.90;  varioas  debtors,  $238,510.63;   shares 

Pablic  Instrnction,  Don  Delnno  Sanchez.    The  of  the  Bank  of  Salvador,  $70,000 ;    United 

**  Institutes "  of  Guatemala  and  Quezaltenango,  States  bonds,  $57,612.50,  etc.     Bills  of  the 

and  the  colleges  for  females  in  both  towns,  are  bank  circulated  to  the  amount  of  $276,652. 

establishments  worthy  of  a  progressive  govern-  The  reserve  has  been  increased  to  $64,000,  and 

ment  and  country.     *'  Belen,"  with  its  efficient  the  dividend-fnnd  is  $20,686.74.     Discounts 

staff  of  ladj  professors,  principallj  foreiguers,  during  the  six  months  footed  up  to  $2,068,- 

excites  cmiversal  admiration  for  its  excellent  224.70.    The  exchange  business  during  the  six 

managerient  and  the  rapid  progress  of  its  pu-  months  was  profitable,  and  promises  to  be  stiU 

pils.    This  is  the  favorite  educational  establish-  more  favorable  on  account  of  special  advan- 

ment,  and  here  the  daughters  of  the  leading  tages  obtained  for  the  bank  in  Europe,  by  Mr. 

members  of  society  receive  their  education,  J.  F.  Medina,  the  former  manager.     The  net 

side  by  side  with  many  who  are  maintained  at  profits  of  the  concern  were  $66,050.52  for  Uie 

the  pnblic  expense,  with  the  expectation  that  six  months,  out  of  which  a  dividend  of  $500 

they  will  afterward  devote  part  of  their  time  per  share  was  paid,  or  at  the  rate  of  over  14 

to  tiie  education  of  their  less  fortunate  sisters,  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  paid-up  capital  of 

as  teachers  in  the  public  schools  that  now  ex-  the  bank. 

ist  throughout  the  republic.  The  exports  and  imports,  with  the  destina- 

The  national  revenue  and  expenditures  for  tions  and  sources  thereof  respectively,  were  as 

the  year  1879  were  as  exhibited  in  the  sub-  follows  for  1880 : 
Joined  tables : 


REVEKUK. 


EXPOBTS. 
DESTINATION.  Valaai. 


BalMce from  preceding  year „I5M1I                  GrettBritaln $885,000 

Costoma  receipts. ^J^iS                 United  Stetee. l,ne,Q0O 

B«^iS«tc J9,m               .  F^ce 'mTNOOO 

Moncpolies 82,806                  Germany 860.000 

ReiaiDonementA,  interest,  etc 18.869  VftHoiiB                                                            997  000 

LouM 1,81«,«28                   f«rwu- wzi,wv 

Depwrfte...... W,8M                         x^tal |4,42^000 

National  Bank 887,863  ^  ^ 


IMPOBTS. 


Total $4,684,76T  SOURCES.                                                      V«l««. 

Great  Britain $1,087,000 

XXFENDXTURE.  United  States 645,000 

Administration |2,728,4M  oSSS.;;* Sl'^ 

NaUonaldebt 1,000.863  v!SS^ Sf'So 

BaUways 200,000  VartoHB 892,000 

Beimborsements. 416,789  -,..                                                  ^muma 

Arrears 1M,781  ^olal $8,083,000 

International  Bank 1,419 

Biindries 27,887  The  quantity  and  destinations  of  the  coffee 

ij,^^                                        ^526,664  exported  in  1880  were  as  below : 

Sorplni $8^08  Great  Britain ^?2I*S2i 

*^  ^  France &,063,884 


The  national  debt  was  officially  reported  as 


Germany 0,822,202 


*««  iiBwuiim  «cuu  woo  vuiwaiv  i^F"**^  «  TTnlft-l  Rtii*«i   iNew  York...  8,192,185  I  ,,,jaRaM 

follows  on  January  1,  1880  :  ^"**~  ****~  1  San  Francisco  8^148421  f  ^^^^^ 

'  Baliie ••  .  248.886 

Foreign  debt •J'Si'XJS  South  America SsRScB 

Homedebt 4,029,802  Belgium. 171JB80 

-^—  Italy 40L880 

TotsL $7,384,858  All  otberdestinatioM  .....".::. ....':::...        12|oS2 

This  total  shows  an  increase  of  $1,964,820  as  rj.^,(^ isjn^fivt 

compared  with  the  showing  for  January  1, 

1879.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  were  as 

In  the  annnal  report  of  the  Corporation  of  follows  in  1880:  fromNew  York,  $141,691.43; 

Foreign  Bondholders,  published  in  1881,  the  from  California,  $502,996.26;  from  New  Or- 

statement  concerning  the  Guatemala  indebt-  leans,  $11,867.12;  total,  $666,913.81.    The  ex- 

edment  growing  out  of  British  loans  figured  as  ports  to  the  United  States,  in  the  same  year, 

follows:  approximate  principal  unredeemed,  wereof  the  total  value  of  $1,776,214.70. 

£642,200  ($2,711,005) ;  total,  with  overdue  in-  The  work  on  the  branch  of  tlie  railway  from 

terest,  £712,892  ($8,661,960).  Escnintla  to  the  capital  had  been  commenced ; 

We  transcribe  the  following  extract  from  the  and  a  concession  for  the  construction  of  a  line 

semi-annual  returns  of  the  International  Bank  from  Santo  Tom4s,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  had 

of  Gnatemala  for  the  period  ending  June  80,  been  granted  to  Larrondo  Brothers ;  distance, 

1881 ;  the  situation  described  therein  being  as  240  miles;  estimated  cost,  $14,000,000,    This 

satisfactory  as  the  showing  of  other  prosperous  new  line,  if  built,  will  materially  facilitate  our 

banks  in  larger  commercial  centers:    There  trade  with  Guatemala,  there  being  already  a 

are  ninety-one  subscribers  to  its  funds,  who,  line  of  steamers  plying  between  New  Orleans 

on  a  nominal  capital  of  $910,000,  have  paid  np  and  Livingston,  near  Santo  Tom^s. 

$687,000.    Casli  in  hand,  $379,831.17 ;  cash  in  Gnatemala  is  now  iif  the  Postal  Union. 
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GUITEAIPS  TRIAL.    Within  a  few  days  1881.    On  the  foUoving  Wednesday  I  was  in  hed.    I 

after  the  death  of  President  Garfield  proceed-  ^^^  ^  "^^^  »^"*  '^^Vl^'^'^^i-.-  ^  w J  ^P^^^ 

«««»  «,^—.  K«»n«  i«  ♦k^  rk;«^.:^^  -v#  nv»i«w«K;-  and  perplexed  on  account  ot  the  political  situation,  and 

mgs  were  begun  in  the  District  of  Oolumbia  i  „^  j^^^^  earUer  than  usual.    1  felt  wearied  in 

for  bringing  his  assailant  to  trial  on  a  charge  mind  and  body,  and  I  was  in  my  bed  about  nine 

of  mnrder.    At  first  a  question  of  jurisdiction  o'clock,  and  I  was  thinkW  over  the  political  situa- 

was  raised,   the  death  of  the  victim   havins  ^on,  and  the  idea  flashed  through  my  brain  that  if 

occurred  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  ThI  ^eft«iident  was  out  of  the  way  everything  would  go 
opinion  was  expressed  that  the  rule  of  the 

common  law  prevailed  in  the  District,  and  that       He  then  proceeded  to  give  a  detailed  account 

its  courts  could  not  have  jurisdiction  in  a  case  of  his  preparation  for  the  crime  and  of  its  eze- 

of  murder  unless  the  death  as  well  as  the  crimi-  oution,  claiming  that  he  was  under  a  divine 

nal  act  occurred  within  its  boundaries.    There  pressure  which  he  could  not  resist.    In  regard 

was  no  doubt  that  the  courts  of  New  Jersey  to  the  legal  aspect  of  the  case  and  his  defense, 

would  have  jurisdiction,  inasmuch  as  the  stat-  he  said: 

ute  law  of  that  State  provided  that  both  in  the       i  ^hot  the  President  without  malice  or  muiderous 

case  of  death  withm  its  limits  from  criminal  intent.    I  deny  any  legal  liabiUty  in  this  case.    In 

injury  caused  elsewhere,  and  injury  within  its  order  to  constitute  tne  crime  of  murder  two  elemenui 

limits  resulting  in  death  elsewhere,  indictment  P^'  ooHwrist.  First,  an  actual  homidde :  second,  mal- 

^^^lA  ».*  #Vx..»^  «»/]  ♦-;«^  :«  ♦T*^  A^»»4..,  «r:«.iv;»  we — ^mahcem  law  or  malice  m  fact  The  law  presumes 

^^i^^.X^'*"!*^,^  \"^  IJ  ^>®  county  withm  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^f  ^he  homicide :  the  Segree  of 

which  either  the  death  or  the  injury  took  place.  nuOioe  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  man's  mind 

At  the  request  of  Judge  E.  W.  Scudder,  of  the  at  the  time  of  the  homicide.    If  two  men  quarrel  and 

Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey,  Attorney-Gen-  one  shoots  the  otiier  in  heat  or  passion,  the  law  says 

Arftl  AtnnlrtAT)  nnnaiHArArl  t>iA  nnAntinn  nf  ffiA  that  IS  manslaughter.   The  remoteness  of  the  snootmg 

erai  »tocKton  oonsiaerea  tne  question  ol  tne  ^^  ^^  momeSt  of  its  conception  fastens  the  degrw 

proper  action  to  be  taken  m  that  State.     He  ^f  ^^e  maUoe.    The  further  you  go  ftom  the  oonoip- 

wrote  to  District  -  Attorney  Oorkhill,  of  the  tion  to  the  shooting  the  jg^reater  the  malice,  because 

District  of  Oulumbia,  stating  that  he  should  the  law  says  that  in  shootmg  a  man  a  few  hours  or  a 

not  advise  any  legal  proceedings  to  be  taken  in  f®^  ^P  after  the  conception  the  mind  has  a  ^ce 

v^^  Ta-«a«  «,;fk  «  ^A«r  ♦rx  ♦k1  ^^^iKMUww^^r^i-  «#  to  cool,  and  therefore  the  act  is  deliberate.    Malioe 

New  Jersey  with  a  view  to  the  punishment  of  .^  ^^  'defends  upon  the  circumstances  attendmg  the 

the  cnme  of  Guiteau,  unless  he  should  be  in-  homicide.    Malice  in  law  is  liquidated  in  this  case  by 

formed  that  it  could  not  be  punished  under  the  the  facts  and  circumstances,  as  set  forth  in  these  pages,  * 

jnrifldiction  of  the  courts  of  the  Federal  Dis-  attending  the  removal  of  the  President.    I  had  none 

trict.     The  District  Attorney  replied  that  he  ^''^^^^I'^J^^ 

had  no  doubt  that  the  law  in  forc^  there  would  oSieral  G^/ld.  ^ 

be  found  adequate  to  meet  the  case.    Judge 

Scudder  accordingly,  on  the  4th  of  October,  At  tht  request  of  the  accused,  his  brother- 
charged  the  Grand  Jury  of  Monmouth  Oounty  in-law,  George  M.  Scoville,  of  Chicago,  took 
that  it  would  not  be  advisable  or  necessary  "  to  charge  of  his  defense.  Attempts  to  secure  the 
take  any  action  in  this  matter  at  the  present  aid  of  prominent  lawyers,  including  R.  T.  Mer- 
time,  unless  we  shall  be  notified  that  the  prose-  rick,  of  Washington ;  Emory  A.  Storrs,  of  Chi- 
cution  and  indictment  of  the  offense  in  this  cago;  and  B. F.Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  were 
oounty  are  required  to  prevent  a  failure  of  jus-  unsuccessful,  though  Mr.  Merrick  expressed  his 
tice,  which  does  not  now  appear  probable,  ao-  willingness  to  argue  the  question  of  jurisdiction^ 
cording  to  the  statement  made  by  the  proper  if  it  were  made  an  issue  in  the  case.  On  his 
legal  anthority  of  the  city  of  Washington."  arraignment  the  prisoner  pleaded  "Not  guilty,'* 

The  case  had  by  this  time  been  already  and  desired  to  make  a  statement,  but  the  priv- 

brought  before  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  District  ilege  was  denied,  as  not  appropriate  at  that 

of  Columbia  on  the  evidence  of  Surgeon-G«n-  time.    In  arguing  for  a  delay  of  the  trial,  Mr. 

eral  Barnes,  who  testified  in  relation  to  the  Scoville  stated  that  the  defense  would  consist 

wound ;  G^rge  W.  Adams  and  Officer  Kear-  of  two  points :  First,  the  insanity  of  the  de- 

ney,  who  witnessed  the  shooting;  and  Dr.  D.  fendant;  and,  second,  that  the  wound  waa  not 

S.  Lamb,  who  conducted  the  autopsy  of  the  necessarily  mortal,  and  was  not  the  cause  of 

President's  body.     The  presentment  of  the  death.    The  time  of  trial  was  fixed  for  Novem- 

jury  was  made  on  the  4th  of  October,  the  in-  her  7th,  and  it  was  intimated  that  there  might 

dictment  was  found  in  due  form  a  few  days  be  a  preliminary  consideration  of  the  question 

later,  and  on  the  14th  of  October  the  prisoner  of  jurisdiction.    This  was  not  had,  however, 

was  arraigned  in  court  to  plead  to  the  indict-  as  the  plea  of  "  Not  guilty  "  waived  for  the 

ment.    In  the  mean  time  be  had  caused  to  be  time  the  objection  on  this  point.    Subseqnent- 

printed  in  one  of  the  public  journals  a  state-  ly  Judge  Cox,  of  the  Criminal  Court,  assigned 

ment  of  facta  and  an  explanation  of  his  motives.  Mr.  Leigh  Bobinson  to  be  associate  connsd  for 

In  this  he  gave  a  long  account  of  his  career,  the  defense ;  and  Mr.  Walter  D.  Davidge,  of 

his  participation  in  the  political  canvass  of  Washington,  and  John  E.Porter,  of  New  York, 

1880,  and  his  efforts  to  obtain  an  appoint-  were  employed  to  assist  in  the  prosecution.  A 

ment  at  the  hands  of  the  new  Administration,  motion  for  the  postponement  of  the  trial  to 

He  said :  November  21st  resulted  in  its  being  set  down 

My  conception  of  the  idea  of  removing  the  President  peremptorily  for  the  14th  of  that  month.    In 

ipas  this :  Mr.  Conkling  resigned  on  Monday,  May  16,  the  mean  time  an  order  was  obtained  from  the 
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oonrt  pennitting  the  sammoniDg  of  twenty  merobant;  ThomaBHeinlein,  iron-worker;  Jo- 
witnesses  for  the  defense,  at  the  expense  of  the  seph  Prather,  oommission-merohant. 
Govemment.  On  the  day  on  which  the  jury  was  ooinpleted 
On  the  first  day  set  for  the  trial,  lack  of  har-  the  prisoner,  who  diumed  to  be  acting  as  conn- 
mony  appeared  between  the  counsel  for  tiie  sel  in  his  own  defense,  succeeded  in  having  an 
defense.  Mr.  Robinson  applied  for  a  postpone-  appeal  for  aid  "  to  the  legal  profession  of  Amer- 
ment,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  fully  pre-  ica  '*  published,  iu  spite  of  the  objection  of  Mr. 
pared,  and  was  endeavoring  to  obtain  additional  Scoville. 

legal  aid.  Mr.  Scoville  objected  to  his  proceed-  The  case  for  the  prosecution  was  opened  by 
ings,  declaring  that  he  had  not  been  consulted  District- Attorney  CorkhilL  on  the  17th  of  No- 
in  the  matter:  and  the  prisoner  violently  de-  vember.  He  detailed  to  the  jury  the  fiaots  re- 
manded that  Mr.  Robinson  *^get  out  of  the  lating  to  the  crime,  and  endeavored  to  show 
case.*'  The  prisoner  also  attempted  to  deliver  that  it  was  planned  and  executed  as  the  remit 
an  address  to  the  court,  but  was  not  permitted  of  political  disappointment,  and  for  the  purpose 
to  do  so.  The  address  was,  however,  published,  of  revenge.  In  regard  to  the  question  of  mo- 
and  contained  a  reiteration  of  his  motives  in  tives  and  purposes,  as  bearing  on  the  legal  as- 
^' removing  the  President,"  to  save  the  Re-  pects  of  the  crime,  he  said : 
publican,  party,  and  prevent  a  new  civil  war;  The  unlawfiil  killing  of  ray  naaonable  eraitixn 
and  of  his  claim  that  he  was  inspired  by  the  by  a  person  of  sound  memoiy  and  discretion,  with 
Deity,  and  compelled  to  the  performanoe  of  the  »«lioe  aforethought,  either  expreeaed  or  implied,  ii 

«t  .No  poetponementwa.  granted^    After  I^SJ^i^^'^Ti^^Sl.frSr/L'S^trfe 

the  jury-panel   had  been  sworn,  Judge  Oox  t^one.    No  human  power  can  penetrate  therecenes 

made  the  foUowmg  observations  regarding  dis-  of  the  heait :  no  eye  but  the  eye  of  Qod  can  diaoem 

qualifications  for  the  required  service :  the  motives  tor  human  action.    Hence  the  law  wisely 

Bays  that  a  man's  motives  shall  be  judged  from  his 


»«,  uw^JUAiiuw  iiuiu  Doi  viu^  ui  um  vutumr-  muiaor,  auG  m  genenu  me  law  presumes  a  man  %o  m- 

ipartial  juror.    This  is  an  error.    ^  the  tend  the  natuzaTconaequenceaof  his  act    Were  there 

,  Supreme  Court  says :  **  In  these  days  of  newspaper  en-  nothing  more  againstthe  aocused  than  the  occunences 

terpnae  and  universal  education,  every  oaae  of  public  ©f  themoming  of  July  2d,  the  evidence  of  his  crime 

interest  is  almost  as  a  matUa-  of  necessity  brought  to  would  be  complete,  and  you  would  be  authoriied  to 

the  attention  of  all  the  intelligent  people  m  the  vicin-  conclude  that  he  feloniously,  wiUftilly,  and  with  mal- 

ity,  and  scarcely  one  <»n  be  found,  among  those  best  ioe  aforethought,  did  kill  and  murder  Jamea  A.  Gar- 

fltted  for  jurore,  who  has  not  read  or  heart  of  it,  and  field.    But  crime  is  never  natural.    The  man  who 

who  has  not  some  impression  or  some  opimon  in  re-  attempts  to  violate  the  laws  of  God  and  society  goea 

n>ect  to  its  merits."  If  the  prevalent  idea  1  have  men-  counter  to  the  ordinary  course  of  human  action.    He 

tioned  were  correct,  it  would  follow  that  the  most  is  a  world  to  himself.    He  is  against  eodety,  against 

Illiterate  and  uninformed  people  in  the  community  oivanixation,  and  of  neceasity  ms  action  can  never  be 

would  be  the  best  qualified  to  discharig^  duties  which  meaaund  by  the  mlea  governing  men  in  the  every- 

require  some  intelU^nce  and  information.    It  is  now  day  transactiona  of  life.    No  cnminal  ever  violated 

generally,  if  not  universally,  agreed  that  such  opinions  the  laws  who  did  not  leave  the  traces  of  his  crime  dis- 


or  impressions  as  are  merely  gathered  from  newspapers  tinct  and  dear  when  once  discovered.    6o  in  this 

or  public  report,  and  are  mere  hypothetical  or  oondi-  ire  can  only  add  to  the  enonnity  of  this  offense  by 

tional  opmions,  dependent  upon  the  truth  of  the  re-  showing  you  its  origin,  its  conception,  and  the  plana 

norts,  and  not  so  fixed  aa  to  prevent  one  ttom  giving  a  adopted  ior  its  exeootion. 

fair  and  impartial  hearing  to  the  aocused,  and  render-         ^,,  -•«        ^T»t.  :■«- 

big  a  verdict  aooordinglo  the  evidence,  do  not  dis-        On  the  same  day  Secretary  Blaine  and  S^or 

qualLiy.    On  the  other  hand,  fixed  and  decided  opin-  Simon  Oomacho,  Minister  from  Venezuela,  were 

tons  agaiimt  the  accused,  which  would  have  to  be  examined  as  witnesses  of  the  act  of  shooting, 

overcome  before  one  could  feel  impartial,  and  which  tlti.  TIlAinA  wab  tAon  ATAminAil  iritli  T«f«rta\<^ 

would  resist  the  foree  of  evidence^or  tke  aocused,  J^I.        ,         ,         eMmined  witn  reference 

would  be  inoonsbtent  with  the  impartiality  that  the  ^^  *"«  prisoner  8  persistent  and  nosnccessniJ 

law  reqmres.    There  is  a  natural  reluctance  to  serve  application  for  office  previous  to  his  alleged 

on  a  case  like  this,  and  a  disposition  to  seek  to  be  ex-  conception  of  the  crime.    The  next  day  was 

your  duty,  ns  good  dti^uMolSLrt  ^1;,ui?  in  the  ^^esses  of  the  shooting,  and  the  exi^mation  of 

administration  of  justice  in  just  such  cases,  unless  you  the  private  secretary  of  the  late  Ireeident  m 

are  positively  disqualified,  and  I  shall  expect  you  on  regard  to  the  efforts  of  the  accused  to  obtain 

▼our  coDBdenoes  to  answer  fairly  as  to  the  question  of  ^n  appointment  to  office.    Several  letters  re* 

iS^^  t^^  ^  ^  explanation  A  it  which  latin^'to  the  application  were  put  in  evidence. 

^  ^  In  some  of  these  the  prisoner  exnressed  his 

Three  days  were  oconpied  in  obtaining  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Blaine, 

{nry,  which  was  constituted  as  follows :  John  accused  the  latter  of  working .  for  his  own 
\  Hamlin,  restaurant-keeper ;  Frederick  "W,  nomination  for  the  presidency  in  1884,  and 
Brandenburg,  cigar-dealer;  Henry  J.  Bright,  promised  the  President  his  influence  and  sap- 
retired  merchant;  Charles  J.  Stewart,  mer-  portforarenomination.  He  also  intimated  that 
chant;  Thomas  H.  Langley,  grocer;  Michael  the  course  of  Mr.  Blaine  threatened  to  bring 
Sheehan,  grocer ;  Samuel  F.  Hobbs.  plasterer ;  disaster  to  the  Administration.  The  next  two 
Oebrge  W.  Gates,  machinist ;  Ralph  Wonnley  days  were  oconpied  with  medical  testimony  in 
(colored),  laborer;  W.  H.  Bra wner,  commission-  regard  to  the  President's  ii\)ary  and  its  treat- 
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ment    The  doctors  who  first  examined  the  'V'ora  mistaken  as  to  supposed  fiiets.    I  meaot  no  dis- 

wound  and  attended  the  President  Uirooghont  ^^^.^oTth^I.^SSL  X  fl^^thirihS,^? 

bis  lUness  gave  their  testimonj,  and  Dr.  Bhas  p^^y  ^^  ^yl^lf,  is  of  vital  importance  in  this  oaae, 

was  closely  cross-examined  in  regard  to  the  and  l  propose  that  it  «o  to  the  jury.    Hence  my  per- 

mode  of  treatment.    The  joint  of  the  vertebral  sonal,  poutioal,  and  Uaeologlcaf  record  may  be  devel- 

oolnmn  which  was  perforated  by  the  bullet  oped.    Xamjjladt^t  your  Honor  and  the  opposing 

w«  exhibited  in  «.art,  «id  the  character  of  S^l^aTilf??:^'^''-"^"^^^*"^^^^^^^ 

the  wound  was  fully  explamed,  as  weU  as  the  All  I  want  is  absolute  iustioe,  and  I  shall  not  permit 

details  of  its  treatment  by  the  physicians.    The  any  orooked  work.    I  nave  no  idea  my  counsel  want 

part  of  the  cross-examination  intended  to  show  orooked  work.    They  are  often  mistaken  in  supposed 

maltreatment  was  strenuously  objected  to  by  ^^^to^^>enZ  New^York'^B^d  wShfSton 
the  prosecution,  and  by  agreement  the  doctors'  ^^„  bitterly^noundng  the  President  for  bT^Sng 
record  was  submitted  to  the  counsel  for  the  up  the  Bepublican  party  by  improper  appointments. 
defense.  Dr.  Blisses  last  answer  on  the  wit-  I  would  Uko  those  newspapers  to  reprint  those  edi- 
ness-stand  was  that  the  wound  itself  was  nee-  toiialB  now,  and  see  how  they  would  look  and  sound, 
essarily  mortal.  On  the  18th  of  November  In  attemptmg  to  "move  the  l^esident,  I  only  did 
^wuuj  uivAMu.  wi*  w*w  xyvu  V*  o.  «/T»u«vv>«  what  the  papers  said  ought  to  be  done.  Smce  July 
there  was  a  somewhat  exciting  episode  m  an  gd  they  have  been  driving  the  President,  and  de- 
attempt  to  shoot  the  prisoner  while  on  his  way  noundng  me  for  doin^  the  very  thing  they  said  ought 
from  tiie  court  to  the  jail  in  a  van.  A  man  on  to  be  done.  I  want^e  newspapers  and  the  doctors, 
horseback  followed  the  vehicle  for  some  dis-  who  a^ually  lolled  the  President,  to  share  with  me 
4^»^*^  —^  4.i.««  •;^:»»«<.»{<ii»«^..4^  Am^Ji  i>  wxi«*^^  the  odium  of  his  death.  I  never  would  have  shot 
tanoe,  and  then  ndmg  rapidly  past  fired  a  pistol  j^  ^f      ^^  volition,  notwithstanding  those  news- 

mto  it.    The  bullet  grazed  the  prisoners  wrist,  papen,  if  I  had  not  been  commissioned  l)y  the  Deity 

but  did  no  serious  ii^ury.    The  assulant  es-  to  do  the  dioed.    But  this  fact  does  not  relieve  Uie 

eimed  at  the  time,  but  a  man  named  William  newspapers  from  the  supposed  disgrace  of  the  Rem- 

Jones  w«  .ateeqnenay  arrested,  indicted  for  ^  ^V^  l^:^^\'^^n''^^ 

theassault,  and  released  on  bail.  that  I  am  in  fear  of  death.    It  is  false.    I  have  always 

The  second  week  of  the  trial  opened  on  the  been  a  religious  man  and  an  active  worker  for  God. 

Slat,  with  a  completion  of  the  medical  testimony  Some  people  think  that  I  am  a  murderer,  but  ^e  Lord 

in  regard  to  the  iiy  uries  of  the  deceased,  and  does  not,  for  he  iniyired  the  act,,as  m  the  case  of  Abnir 

this  Concluded  theVresentation  of  thToiwe  on  ^^  and  •  »«>~  o^^^her  cases  m  the  Bible, 
behalf  of  the  prosecution.    The  same  day  Mr.        Several  days  were  occupied  with  testimony 

Bobinson  withdrew  from  the  case,  in  conse-  relating  to  the  family  and  personal  history  of 

quence  of  discord  between  himself  and  the  the  ac^ised,  which  was  intended  to  sustain  the 

other  counsel,  and  the  opening  for  the  defense  theory  of  an  hereditary  tendency  to  insanity 

was  begun.    An  opportunity  was  first  given  and  the  progressive  development  of  mental 

the  prisoner  to  speak  in  his  own  behalf,  but  he  aberration  in*  the  prisoner  himself.     He  was 

merely  made  a  few  remarks,  saying  that  he  placed  on  the  witness-stand  to  testify  in  his 

thought  the  true  way  for  him  was  ^^  to  inter-  own  behalf  on  the  29th  of  November,  and  ex- 

ject  statements  as  the  case  proceeds.^'    Mr.  amined  for  four  days.    Before  he  began  his 

SooviUe's  address,  which  was  begun  Novem-  testimony,  several  of  his  letters  to  different 

ber  21st,  and  occupied  the  whole  of  the  next  members  of  his  famiiy  were  read  and  put  in 

day  and  part  of  that  which  followed,  was  de*  evidence.    The  prisoner,  in  response  to  ques- . 

TOted  to  setting  forth  the  defense  of  insanity,  tions  of  his  counsel,  gave  a  detailed  account  of 

on  which  alone  he  relied.    He  gave  an  ac-  his  own  recollection  of  incidents  in  his  past 

eoont  of  the  Guiteau  family,  with  a  view  of  life,  his  early  training,  religious  views,  expe* 

showing  an  hereditary  taint,  and  detailed  the  rienoe  as  a  member  of  the  Oneida  Community, 

career  of  the  prisoner,  his  early  training,  pe«  which  he  was  induced  to  join  by  his  father, 

coliar  religious  views,  experience  as  a  member  and  his  subsequent  efforts  as  a  lecturer,  a  law- 

of  the  Oneida  Oommumty,  efforts  as  a  prac-  yer,  and  a  politician.    He  tkiao  gave  an  account 

tioing  lawyer  and  a  lecturer  on  theological  sub-  of  his  conception  of  the  idea  of  removing  the 

jects,  his  projects  for  establishing  newspapers,  President  in  order  to  heal  the  breach  in  the 

and  his  extravagant  political  aspirations.    He  Republican  party  and  save  the  nation  from 

claimed  that  ail  this  tended  to  show  insanity,  peril,  claiming  to  have  acted  under  inspiration 

and  would  be  duly  proved.    On  the  28d  of  and  divine  '^  pressure."    He  was  subjected  to 

November  testimony  for  the  defense  began,  a  severe  cross-examination,  under  which  he 

The  proceedings  were  constantly  interrupted  was  sometimes  rather  violent  in  his  language 

by  the  prisoner,  who  contradicted  the  wit-  and  gesticulations,  but  generally  very  skillful 

nesses  and  criticised  the  course  of  counsel,  in  adhering  to  his  theory  of  the  crime,  and  in 

Intimations  of  gagging  and  of  removal  from  meeting  the  advances  of  the  questioning  coun- 

the  court-room  failed  to  repress  him.    On  the  sel.     The  purpose  of  the  prosecution  was  to 

second  day  of  the  examination  of  witnesses  show  that  his  ^*  conception,"  as  he  called  it, 

for  the  defense  he  read  a  statement  in  which  followed  closely  upon  his  final  disappointment 

he  said :  in  his  quest  for  office,  and  was  accompanied  by 

T  y^r^^  *^  K—  .11  *yu.  A«f-  iw»«^n«  ,n«  *w.a  n.^  indicatious  of  a  desire  for  revenge ;  also  that  a 

J^^^SZ^^J'^i^AT^h^,  ^^  for  notoriety  entered  hito  hia  motirej 

been  foraed  to  interrupt  oounsel  and  witnesses  who  The  testimony  of  the  accused  was  concluded 
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on  tbe  2d  of  December,  and  was  followed  bj  answer  that  question  I  sbonld  say  be  was  in- 
evidence  intended  to  show  the  political  sitaa-  sane.**  This  concluded  the  medical  testimony 
tion  prior  to  July  2(1,  which  was  assumed  to  for  the  defense,  and  was  followed  by  the  read- 
have  been  an  exciting  cause  upon  the  mind  of  ing  of  passages  from  a  book  written  by  the 
the  prisoner  to  impel  him  to  his  act  of  that  prisoner  and  entitled  *^  Truth,"  and  by  the  eyi- 
date.  dence  of  two  or  three  public  men  who  had 
The  fourth  week  of  the  trial  opened  on  the  been  acquainted  with  the  political  doings  of 
6th  of  December,  with  the  introduction  of  ex-  the  accused.  The  prisoner  himself  petulantly 
pert  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  defense  to  criticised  the  theory  and  conduct  of  his  conn- 
prove  insanity.  The  following  hypothetical  sel,  and  desired  to  have  President  Arthnr,  Gen- 
question,  based  on  the  facts  which  the  defense  eral  Grant,  ex-Senator  Oonkling,  and  other 
assumed  as  having  been  developed  by  the  pre-  prominent  public  men  summoned,  as  well  as 
vions  testimony,  was  propounded  to  the  wit-  the  editors  of  several  leading  newspapers.  At 
nesses  by  Mr.  Scoville :  the  opening  of  the  court  on  December  7th,  he 

AflBuming  it  to  be  a  fact  that  there  was  a  strong  ™«^^  ^®  following  statement : 
hereditary  taint  of  insanity  in  the  blood  of  the  pris-  May  it  please  your  Honor,  the  American  people  do 
oner  at  the  bar ;  also^  that  at  aboat  the  age  of  thirty-  not  desire  that  this  case  shim  be  tried  again,  ana  I  do 
five  years  his  own  mmd  was  so  much  deranged  that  not  desire  it.  I  sav,  with  the  utmost  respect  to  this 
he  was  a  fit  subject  to  be  sent  to  an  insane  asylum ;  court  and  jury  ana  my  counsel,  Mr.  Scoville,  that  I 
also,  that  at  difrerent  times  after  that  date  during  the  am  not  satisfied  with  tne  political  situation  as  devel- 
next  succeeding  five  years  he  manifested  such  decided  oped  in  this  case.  That  is  the  gist  of  the  alleged  of- 
symptoms  of  insanity,  without  simulation,  that  many  fenae.  The  President  of  the  United  States  would 
<u£rerent  persons  conversing  with  him,  and  observing  never  have  been  shot  if  it  had  not  been  for  tbe  polit- 
his  conduct,  believed  him  to  bo  insane  ;  also,  that  in  ical  situation  as  it  existed  last  May  and  June,  and  I 
or  about  the  month  of  June,  1881.  at  or  about  the  ex-  say  I  have  a  right,  as  a  matter  or  law,  appearing  as 
piration  of  said  term  of  five  years,  ne  became  demented  my  own  counsel,  to  ask  your  Honor  that  Genenl 
oy  the  idea  that  he  was  inspired  of  God  to  remove  by  Grant,  Senators  Conkling  and  Piatt,  and  President 
death  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  also,  that  Arthur  and  those  kind  of  men,  who  were  so  down 
he  acted  on  what  he  believed  to  be  such  inspiration,  upon  Garfield  that  they  would  not  speak  to  him  on  the 
and  on  what  he  believed  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  street,  and  would  not  fo  to  the  White  House — ^1  have 
divine  will  in  the  preparation  for  and  in  the  accom-  a  right  to  show  that — I  have  a  right  to  show  my  per- 
plishment  of  such  a  purpose ;  also,  that  he  committed  sonal  relations  to  those  gentlemen;  that  1  was  on 
the  act  of  shooting  the  President  under  what  he  be-  fiiendly  terms  with  them ;  that  I  was  cordially  re- 
lieved to  be  a  divine  command,  which  he  was  not  at  ceived,  well  dressed,  and  well  fed  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
liberty  to  disobey,  and  whidi  belief  made  out  a  con-  Hotel  by  the  National  Committee.  I  want  to  show 
viotion  which  controlled  his  conscience  and  over-  my  supposed  personal  relations  to  those  men.  I  do 
powered  his  will  as  to  that  act,  so  that  he  could  not  not  want  to  take  exception  to  your  Honor's  ruling, 
resist  the  mental  pressure  upon  him ;  also,  that  im-  but  I  ahall  be  obliged  to  do  so.  1  have  no  doubt  that 
mediately  after  the  shooting  ne  appeared  calm  and  as  the  court  in  bano  will  give  me  a  new  triaL 
if  relieved  by  the  perfoniynce  ot  a  great  duty :  also,  xhe  same  day  the  rebutting  testimony  of  the 
that  there  was  no  other  adequate  motive  for  the  act  ^,^„^^„*;^«  „JL  k«,^„  «ri*i.  ♦i»^««.i^— ♦-«-a««- 
than  the  conviction  that  he  was  executing  the  divine  FT^f^^^^^S^.  "^^^  ^^f^y  wiUi  the  nnderstanduig 
will  for  the  good  of  his  countzy-^suming  all  of  these  that  Dr.  Spitzka,  of  New  York,  who  had  been 
proportions  to  be  true,  state  whether,  in  your  opinion,  summoned  for  the  defense  as  an  expert  and  had 
the  prisoner  waa  «me  or  insane  at  the  tune  of  shoot-  not  yet  appeared,  might  be  examined  at  a  hiter 
ingPieaident Garfield!  ^^^  ^^'  ^^  proceedings.    Three  days  were 

The  first  of  the  expert  witnesses,  Dr.  James  occupied  with  evidence  in  rebuttal  of  that 
G.  Eieman,  of  Ohicago,  replied  to  this  qnes-  which  waa  intended  to  show  insanity  in  the 
tion,  that,  assuming  these  propositions  to  be  Ouitean  family,  and  in  support  of  the  theory 
true,  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  prisoner's  insanity,  that  the  prisoner  was  simnly  depraved  and 
On  cross-examination  the  witness  expressed  a  wicked,  having  been  addicted  to  cheating,  hy- 
belief  in  the  existence  of  moral  insanity,  and  pocrisy,  and  vice,  and  possessed  with  an  in- 
stated the  opinion  that  about  one  person  in  five  ordinate  vanity  and  desire  for  not<Hriety. 
in  the  community  was  more  or  less  insane.  On  the  opening  of  the  fifth  week,  December 
Dr.  Charles  H.  Nichols,  of  the  Bloomingdale  12th,  Dr.  Spitzka  appeared  and  was  examined 
Asylnm,  New  York,  and  Dr.  Oharles  F.  Fol-  for  the  defense.  He  testified  that  he  had  made 
sora,  of  Boston,  also  testified  that,  assuming  a  personal  examination  of  the  prisoner,  and  be- 
the  statements  in  the  hypothetical  question  to  lieved  him  to  be  insane,  *'  a  moral  imbecile,  or 
be  true,  the  person  described  would,  in  their  rather  a  moral  monstrosity.'*  He  was  sab- 
opinion,  be  insane.  Dr.  Samuel  Worcester,  of  jected  to  a  severe  cross-examination,  intended 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  insisting  on  an  explana-  to  discredit  his  authority  as  an  expert  On  the 
tion  of  the  qnestion,  was  set  aside  as  a  witness  13th  the  prosecution  began  the  introduction  of 
for  the  defense.  Dr.  W.  W.  Golding,  of  Wash-  expert  testimony  in  rebuttal  of  that  of  the  de- 
ington ;  Dr.  James  H.  McBride,  of  Milwaukee;  fense.  The  first  witness  of  this  class  was  Dr. 
and  Dr.  Walter  Channing,  of  Brookline,  Mas*  Fordyoe  Barker,  of  New  York,  who  testified 
saohusetts,  also  testified  that,  assuming  the  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  hereditary 
propositions  of  the  question  to  be  all  true,  insanity,  though  there  might  be  a  transmit- 
they  should  regard  the  prisoner  as  insane.  Dr.  ted  liability  to  become  insane,  and  that  in  his 
Theodore  W.  Fisher,  of  Boston,  replied,  "  I  opinion  what  was  termed  mond  insanity  was 
should  dislike  very  much  to  be  confined  to  nothing  but  wickedness.  The  general  purport 
that  statement  of  facts,  but  if  I  am  obliged  to  of  his  testimony  was  that  in  Guitean's  case 
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there  was  no  indication  of  the  kind  of  delusion  y«n»i  elected  to  pablio  posifionf  of  tenst  end  nspop- 

pr  irresbtible  impulse  which  could  denote  genu-  "^WJity,  and  wHowmi  ^  the  tmw  of  hi«  death  and  for 

inA  inaanitT      He  was  followed  bv  aeverS  lav  S^*?^*  ^^^  ppeoeding,  the  caahier  and  virtually  the 

me  insanuj.     ne  was  loiiowea  oy  several  lay  boaineea  numatfer  of  a  national  bank.    Sunpoee  a  son 

witnesses,  who  testified  to  vanous  transactions  at  the  age  of  nineteen  yean,  while  paiBiun^  stadioa 

and  experiences  showing  the  depraved  character  at  a  school  preparatory  to  entering  a  6ute  umvenity, 

of  the  accused.    Dr.  Noble,  of  the  Washington  abandonhyj  his  studies  at  the  eoUatation  of  hia  fhtbo-, 

jaiL  testified  to  the  prisoner's  conduct  in  JaiL  J?**.**^*?"'*  *'»{?  "^  beoomlng  a  member  of  the 

j«i^  nwuuvu  w  Huo  ^.lovuvFA  b  wuumvw  uAjfux,  Oneida  Community ;  suppose  him  to  contmue  amem- 

and  believed  him  to  be  perfectly  sane.    Gen-  ber  of  that  Community,  conforming  Wmself  to  the 

eral  Reynolds,  of  Chicago,  gave  an  account  of  regulations  and  practices  of  the  oommuni^  for  a  pe- 

an  interview  with  the  prisoner  on  the  14th  of  n^  of  Ave  years,  at  one  time  leaving  the  Commumty 

July,  at  which  the  latter  expressed  his  astonish-  ^u'  ^""^  ""^  ?^  months  to  visit  New  YoA  rad 

-«->iI  AU-*  !•;-  -^*  »..  ^  J«^»..»^^   K«-  ^.^^.s  <>'hcr  places,  and  then  voluntarily  retuniing  to  the 

ment  that  his  act  was  denounced  by  promi-  community  ind  remaining  the  ad^tlonalperSd  of  one 

nent  "  stalwart "  Republicans  from  whom  he  jear,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  becoming  disnatififlftd 

had  expected  protection.      An  attempt   was  with  the  labor  there  assigned  him,  he  Inally  with- 

made  to  show  that  the  idea  of  inspiration  origi-  drew  ftt>m  the  Community  by  the  advice  and  with  the 

nated  after  the  prisoner  found  that  there  was  P*2?5*'7  ^S!^^^^^'Jl^^n  ^^"^^  •^ 

iwwu  nivDx  wn  |riim/u«»  Avuuu  ».!•»  i»uv.«7  ^M  peflectiou  on  the  subiect  in  the  Commumty  he  went 

no  hope  that  he  would  be  shielded  by  the  fac-  to  Now  York  dty,  oontempladng  the  eatabliahment  of 

tion  who,  in  his  view,  had  benefited  by  his  act.  a  daily  journal  to  be  called  **  ^nie  Theocrot,"  and  to 

Among  the  witnesses  was  a  Mrs.  Dnnmire,  who  be  devoted  to  the  dissemination  of  the  peculiar  relig- 

had  been  married  to  the  defendant,  and  had  ^  ^^1fu''^**^  Community,  but  abandoned  the 

obtdned  a  divorce  in  1874,  on  theVound  of  SiSroV^p^S^l^ 

adnltery.    She  had  no  reason  to  believe  him  sume  that  he  studied  kw,  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 

insane.    The  expert  testimony  as  to  what  con-  and  practiced  his  profession  in  Chicago  and  New 

stituted  insanity  was  then  resumed,  the  judge  York,  was  married,  and  divorced  by  lus  own  procure* 

ruUDg,  in  ««.on«  to  an  objection  by  the  de-  r^»'iSlS?'S'rS:?^o»S^Sr5.J: 

fense,  that  there  was  no  reason,  wnile  one  wit-  theological  subgects,  which  he  delivered  in  various 

ness  was  testifying,  for  excluding  the  others  ports  of  the  countxy ;  that  durin^i^  the  period  of  time 

from  the  court-room.    Dr.  Francis  D.  Loring,  when  he  was  thus  engaged  he  visited  the  home  of  a 

of  Washington,  and  Dr.  Allan  McLane  HamU-  ■*«*«'  ?  *i!^  whUe  there  ELi  ^r  said  he  r^  an  an 

4.^-.   ^c  w™  vL-1,  ».«.A  ^w^^i^^ji  ^«  *u^  la^v.  "s  thouffh  he  would  strike  her,  which  he  denied,  and 

ton,  of  New  York,  were  exammed  on  the  16th  ^^^  ^^  ^.^i   pi,yg|eian  summoned  by  her,  aft^  an 

of  December.     The  proceedings  were  mter-  examination  m  which  he  could  And  neither  illusion, 

rupted  from  that  date  until  the  21st  on  account  hallucination,  delusions^  nor  disturbance  of  Uie  Intel- 

of  the  death  of  the  wife  of  a  juror,  who  was  ioctual  or  perceptional  foroe,  said  he  was  inasne  '*  be- 

pennitted  to  «,  home  for  three  day.  under  ^  ^^^^^^  L^:JS^^V^^!^S^ 
mjunction  to  himself  and  his  associates  to  hold  ^^  ,^  the  suljeot  of  an  intense  pseudo-religious  feel- 
no  communication  with  other  persons  in  re-  inf,  and  advised  that  he  be  taken  to  an  insane  asylum, 
gard  to  the  trial.  In  this  interval  a  cast  of  the  which  advice  was  not  followed,  and  ho  was  not  then 
prUoner's  head  was  made  by  Mr.  Theodore  A.  ?'  »*  •»?  subsequent  tune  conAned  in  a  Imiatic  uy- 
ifni-  ^..^^..^  V«.  ki.  #«fkA*  rntt*ir  vm.  wk;^K  lu™*  sna  that  this  statement  was  without  any  evi- 
Mdla,  agisted  by  his  father,  CJark  Mil^  which  ^^  „^^  ^^  ^f  ^  ^^  ^^  the  physidan  here 

It  was  the  mtention  of  the  defense  to  introduce  stated     Ajssume  that  after  this  he  again  traveled 

as  evidence.    The  measurement  of  the  head,  about  the  country,  delivering  his  lectures  and  selling 

according  to  a  statement  of  Mr.  Mills,  was  28^  printed  copies  of  the  same,  but  that  the  views  con- 

inAbM  in  nirnnmfarfineiL  ^*  Mlf-AfltAAm  B4  firm,  talned  in  these  lectures  not  meeting  the  oonourrence 

''^^°^*°  ®*'^2IJ^'^^^?^_*!7  Mieem  »♦,  nrm-  ^^  ^^  audience  and  popuUff  favorThe  did  not  derive 

nees  »J."      The  development  of  the  left  side  pecuniary  success  andabandoned  that  enteipriae.  As- 

was  said  to  be  normal,  while  the  right  was  sums  that  durhur  a  presidential  political  campdgn  he 

almost  flat.  associated  himself  with  the  National  Republican  Com- 

Dr.  Hamilton's  testimony  was  continued  on  ^^  and  prepared  a  speech  whjoh  was  delivered 

tJ.e2mofDece«W;«.dDrWoroe.terwho  ^'^iX^j^^.l'^iJt^^t^ 

had  been  onginally  summoned  for  the  defense,  that  the  membere  of  the  National  Committee  thought 

was  called  by  the  prosecution.     The  facts  as-  necessary  hi  that  campaign.   Assume  that  at  the  dose 

sumed  by  that  side,  as  established  by  evidence,  of  the  campaign  he  asked  Qenenl  Garfield  by  letter 

were  summed  up  in  the  following  hypothetical  ^^  the  position  <>f  Minii^ter^  Austi^    Ayiua^^ 

.. J  i«^-ilj  1.^  *u^  «,5*«™.  «"«r  the  inauguration  of  President  Oarfield,  this  man 

question  sddressed  to  the  witness:  ^^^^  ^  theSty  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  again 

Ilist  hypothesis :  Assume  a  man  forty  yean  of  bm,  made  application  for  the  Austrian  mission,  but  leam- 

In  good  health,  who  has  always  ei^oyea  good  healta,  ing  that  another  perMm  had  been  appointed  to  this 

ana  who  had  never  been   seriously  ill  during  the  place  withdrew  his  application  for  it  and  applied  for 

whole  of  his  life,  but  that  for  some  time  previous  to  the  position  of  Consul  to  Psris,  for  which  place  ho 

his  birth  his  mother  wss  an  Invalid ;  that  one  pater-  pressed  his  application  with  great  penistenoe.  but  not 

nal  uncle  was  an  Inmate  of  an  insane  asylum  ana  died  more  than  is  usufd  with  many  persons  aeiking  ibr 


dLnoluto  hablta,  and  two  first-cousins  were  of  unsound    position  except  his  own  idea  of  the  value  of  his  serv^ 
mind ;  that  he  was  brouffht  up  und 
fether,  who  was  a  man  or  earnest  re! 


mind ;  that  he  was  brought  up  under  the  care  of  his    ices  to  the  party  in  the  presidential  campaign,  and 

iligious  belief,  and     having  no  recommendation  slfsned  by  any  pronunent 


Btician  for  the  place,  his  only  recommendation  be- 

g  that  of  one  Charles  H.  Beed,  of  Chicago,  who  had 

signed  his  application  for  that  office.   Assuma  that  he 
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was  told  fagr  Secretary  Blaine,  eome  time  about  th* 
middle  of  May,  in  decided  tenna  never  to  speak  to 
him  again  about  the  Paria  oonsulship  as  Ions  as  he 
lived ;  that  persistanff  in  hiii  application  he  said  to  Mr. 
Blaine.  **  I  will  see  we  Presiaent,  and  ask  him  to  re- 
move Mr.  Walkery  the  then  incumbent,  and  that  he 
underatood  Mr.  Blaine  to  replj,  ''  Well,  if  Bewell  will 
indorse  your  application  I  nave  no  objection  to  you 
having,  the  ^laoe  " }  and  that  he  inferred  fh>m  this 
answer  that  if  President  Grarfleld  would  remove  Mr. 
Walker,  Mr.  Blaine  would  not  obiect  to  g[iving  him 
the  poeition ;  that  he  then  applied  to  President  Gar- 
fleld  to  give  him  the  Paris  consulship,  and  made  ap- 
peals to  prominent  politicians  in  Washington  to  aid 
nim  in  tnia  enterpnse,  and  believed  that  they  in- 
tended themeelves  to  help  him  to  forward  his  applica- 
tion :  that  he  finidJy  thoofht  he  would  have  the  mat- 
ter aDout  the  Paris,  oonsubhip  settled  one  way  or  the 
other^  and  addressed  a  note  to  the  President  in  which 
he  said,  among  other  thin^,  ^^  Can  I  have  the  Paris 
tionaidsnipf "  that  he  was  informed,  as  he  had  been 
before  repeatedlv,  that  **  the  President  could  not  see 
him  to-day."  Assume  that  ibur  days  after  his  alleged 
oonoeption  of  the  idea  of  removing  the  President  he 
wrote  to  the  President:  that  he  dwelt  upon  this  sub- 
ject for  two  weeks,  ana  at  the  end  of  this  time,  on  or 
about  June  6, 1681,  he  inquired  of  a  dealer  in  guns 
and  pistols  for  the  liugest  caliber,  strongest  force,  and 
most  aoourate  pistol  made ;  that  two  aajB  thereafter 
he  returned  and  purchased  that  pistol,  having  in  the 
mean  time  borrowed  money^  to  pay  for  it;  tnat  after 
purchaaing  the  pistol  he  inquired  as  to  where  he 
might  practice  with  it ;  was  informed  that  he  could 
practice  with  it  outside  the  ci^  limits,  and  went  out- 
side the  limits  on  three  ooca.^ons,  firing  ten  shots  each 
time  and  hit  the  mark ;  that  he  followed  the  Presi- 
dent ftom  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  shooting 
him— once  to  a  church,  which  he  examined  for  the 
purpose  of  shooting  the  President  through  a  window, 
once  to  a  depot,  but  the  sight  of  a  sick  wife  clinging 
to  the  President's  arm  prevented  him  fix>m  shooting 
him  then,  and  once  followed  him  to  the  house  of  a 
friend,  and  while  the  President  was  in  the  house  con- 
cealed himself  in  an  alley  where  he  examined  his 
EistoL  intending  to  shoot  him  when  he  came  out ; 
ut  when  he  dia  come  out  he  was  aooomponied  by  hia 
friend,  and  they  walked  arm  in  arm  closely  toaether, 
BO  that  he  could  not  shoot  him  then  \  that  flnuly .  on 
the  2d  day  of  July,  1881^  he  aroee  m  the  rooming, 
took  his  pistol  and  took  a  walk  in  the  park,  then  took 
.  break&st,  went  to  a  depot,  where  he  was  informed  by 
the  newspapers,  and  had  ascertained,  the  Preudent 
would  be  at  about  the  hour  of  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning^  and  that  ^inff  there  before  this  hour  he 
wuted  for  the  President,  and  before  his  arrival  left 
a  bundle  of  papers  at  the  news-stand  addressed  to 
Byron  Andrews  and  his  co-oorrespondents  of  news- 
p^rs ;  that  he  went  into  a  wateivdoset,  took  out 
his  pistol  and  examined  it ;  that  he  went  outside  the 
depot,  had  his  boots  blacked  and  inquired  for  a  hack- 
man  whose  services  he  had  engofled  two  weeks  pre- 
vious, but,  he  not  being  there,  he  enjgaffed  another 
hackman,  agreeing  with  him  ror  a  stiptuated  price, 
conditioned  that  he  should  drive  rapidly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Congressional  Cemetery,  which  was  near 
the  jail ;  that  he  saw  the  President  arrive  at  the  depot 
in  a  carriage  with  a  friend,  which  he  noognvtea  as 
the  carriage  of  the  friend  and  not  the  carriage  of  the 
Pre5«ident ;  that  he  saw  him  in  earnest  conversation 
with  hia  friends  and  waited  until  the  President 
alighted  from  the  carriage  and  walked  mto  the  depot 
a  few  feet ;  then,  approMhimr  the  President  frt>m  oe- 


hind  in  a  manner  which  did  not  attract  the  Presi* 
dent's  attention,  when  within  a  few  ftet  of  the  Presi- 
dent aimed  the  pistol  at  the  hollow  of  hia  back  and 
fired  upon  him  twice,  intending  to  kill  him.  and  in- 
flicting a  mortal  wound.  Assume  that  after  the  shoots 
ing  he  made  an  eflbrt  to  reach  the  carriage  he  had 
previously  engaged,  with  a  view  to  get  to  Uie  jail  an 
rapidly  m  psoenble,  and  thereby  avoid  the  appro* 


hended  fliry  of  the  populace ;  that  he  was  intercepted 
by  an  officer  while  enaeavoring  to  reach  his  carriage ; 
that  he  had  written  a  letter  to  General  Sherman, 
which  was  in  his  hand  when  intercepted  by  the  crfBoer, 
and  which,  he  said,  he  was  anxious  to  reach  the  gen- 
eral at  once,  and  which  was  found  to  contain  a  de- 
mand for  troops  to  protect  him  from  mob  violence, 
which  he  greatly  feared.  Assume  that  some  time  in 
the  month  of  June,  1881,  he  wrote  a  letter  in  which 
he  uses  this  language :  ^*  I  have  just  shot  the  Presi- 
dent ;  his  death  was  a  political  neoessl^,  because  he 
proved  a  traitor  to  the  men  who  made  him,  and  there- 
by imperiled  the  lite  of  the  republic" ;  that  in  an- 
other letter,  dated  June  20, 1881,  he  used  the  follow- 
ing language :  ^*  The  President's  nomination  was  an 
act  of  Gkxi,  nis  election  was  an  act  of  God,  his  removal 
is  an  act  of  God" ;  that  in  a  document  addressed 
**  To  the  American  People,"  and  dated  as  earljr  as  June 
16,  1881,  he  used  this  language:  **I  conceived  the 
idea  of  removing  the  President  four  weeks  ago.  I 
conceived  the  idea  myself  and  kept  it  to  mywlf '* ; 
that  in  the  same  document  he  says,  **  In  the  Presi- 
dent's madness  he  has  wrecked  toe  once  grand  old 
Bepublican  party,  and  for  this  he  dies."  And  atfain : 
**  This  is  not  murder :  it  is  a  political  necessity.'"  As- 
sume that  he  now  cliums  that  on  several  ocoaaions 
during  his  life  he  has  claimed  to  be  inspired->onoe  in 
coimection  with  his  entering  the  Oneida  Community ; 
once  preceding  his  attempt  to  establish  *^  The  Theo- 
crat'^;  once  in  connection  with  the  writing  of  his 
lectures  and  his  book,  **  The  Truth,"  and  that  subse- 
quent to  the  attempt  to  procure  office,  and  some  time 
m/er  the  shootinff  of  the  President,  while  in  confine- 
ment in  iail  and  awaitinff  trial,  he  said  that  he  was 
inspired  oy  the  Deity  to  do  that  act,  and  said  that  the 
idea  came  to  him  one  night  about  the  18th  of  BCay, 
which  was  about  five  days  after  the  interview  with 
Secretary  Blaine  about  the  Paris  consulship,  in  which 
he  was  told  by  Secretary  Blaine  never  to  speak  to 
him  about  the  Paris  consulship  again,  and  after  again 
yisitinff  the  White  House  ana  bein^  refrised  admis- 
sion, that  he  struggled  against  the  idea,  but  that  he 
finally  worked  hixnself  up  to  it  and  nerved  himself  to 
do  the  shooting.  Assume  that  for  yean  previous  to 
the  shooting  he  procured  a  precarious  living,  often 
leaving  his  Doard!-bills  unpaid,  borrowing  money  and 
going  from  place  to  place  on  the  ndlroads,  evading, 
when  he  could,  the  payment  of  the  usual  railroad  fiue ; 
that  on  two  or  three  occasions  he  was  arrested  for  not 
payinf  his  board-biUa,  and  that  he  was  once  arreated 
and  puoed  in  the  Tombs  in  New  York  city,  and  was 
once  confined  in  jail  in  the  <uty  of  Chicago  for  retain- 
ing money  collected  by  him  which  did  not  belong  to 
him.  Assume  that  under  oath,  as  a  witness  in  nis 
own  behalf  on  trial  fi>r  murder,  he  said  he  felt  re- 
morse so  far  as  his  personal  feelings  were  ooncemed, 
and  regretted  the  necessity  for  the  act.  but  said  he 
cloimea  that  his  duty  to  tne  Lord  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  overcame  his  personal  feelings  and  per- 
sonal regrets  as  to  the  act. 

Seoond  hypothesis:  Suppose  that  in  addition  to 
the  foregoing  it  is  shown  Uiai  this  man  went  f^nom 
place  to  place  leaving  unpud  board-bills  behind  him ; 
that  he  borrowed  money  on  false  representations, 
usinff  the  names  of  prominent  men  as  references  with- 
out weir  knowledge  or  oonsent  to  secure  the  money : 
that  he  abandoned  his  practice  of  the  profession  of 
law,  as  he  said  it  did  not  pay,  and  went  to  lecturing 
on  theological  subjeots  in  imitation  of  prominent 
evangelists  who,  he  said,  had  made  monev ;  that  while 
he  was  professing  religion  and  a  dhnron-member  he 
was  guilty  of  deception  and  lasciviouaness ;  that  in 
the  Miaracter  of  a  Christian  gentleman  he  traveled 
through  the  country  borrowing  money  and  oontractr 
ing  indebtedness  for  his  personal  support,  which  he 
seldom  if  ever  paid,  thougn  proAise  in  promises,  eva- 
sions, and  misrepresentations ;  that  he  tmblisned  a 
book  called  ^^  Truth,"  a  Urge  part  of  whicn  waa  stolen 
fix>m  a  book  publiahed  many  years  before,  called  "  The 
Beram'^S  tnat  ha  represented  and  sold  this  book 
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^  Tratii ''  M  hit  own  litoraiy  prodnotion  and  idcM ;    foUoifad  the  Pnatdent  ftom  pkoe  to  pUos,  Moldng 
that,  failing  in  this,  he  returnea  to  the  practice  of  law    the  oppoztonij^  to  shoot  him;  and  flnallj,  ^ ' 


and  oollectod  money  for  dienta,  which  he  retuned ;  that  the  President  waa  to  go  to  Long  Branch  on  a 

that  he  aaaodated  tumaelf  with  the  Yoong  Men's  oertnn  day,  he  went  to  the  mxlwaj-statlon  to  waylay 

Christian  Aasodation,  had  hia  letten  addrassed  in  him.  and  ^re,  ttealthilr  approaohing  him  from  be- 

their  oare,  and  used  his  relations  with  them  aa  a  pass-  hino,  treacheroosly  mnraered  him  by  shootinff  him 

pott  to  secure  oonfldenoe,  which  he  grossly  abused ;  in  the  back ;  th^  arrested  and  ehaiged  with  thid 

that  he  fhtudulently  obtained  money  by  burnishing  crime,  he  JuHtitled  it  as  a  patrioUo  act  and  claimed 

an  oroide  watch  and  passing  it  off  for  gold,  ana  that  It  was  a  political  necesAty,  and  that  Uie  PMsi- 

boasted  of  it ;  that  he  declared  that  he  would  secure  dent  was  ffuUly  of  the  blackeet  ingratitude  \3j  going 

notoriety  by  good  or  evil,  even  if  he  had  to  kill  some  back  on  the  men  who  nuule  him ;  that  by  removhig 

nrominent  man  and  imitate  Wilkes  Booth ;  that  aa  the  President  he  took  but  the  life  of  one  man,  which 

far  back  as  1878  he  took  part  in  the  Qreeley  cam-  cemented  the  Bepublioan  party  and  prevented  sn- 

pdgn,  declaring  that  he  expected  by  so  doing  to  se-  other  war  which  might  have  cost  thousands  of  lives, 

cure  the  Chiliim  misnon ;  that  in  order  to  procure  a-  aa  our  last  war  did,  and  that  the  prominent  men  con- 

divorce  from  his  wife,  who  had  labored  for  him  and  neoted  witli  the  Bepubliean  party  whom  he  aupposed 

sent  money  to  him  for  his  support,  although  he  was  would  be  benefited  by  his  crime  would  proteot  him 

at  the  time  a  lawyer  and  officer  of  the  ooiut,  he  yet  from  the  consequences  of  his  sot :  that  when  he  learned 

deliberately,  in  accordance  with  his  own  statement,  that  these  men  had  expressed  tneir  abhorrence  of  his 

committed  adultexr  with  a  prostitute,  and  appeared  as  crime  he  appeared  to  be  **  strudc  dumb "  snd  in 

a  witness  sgainst  nimself  in  the  divorce  proceedmgs  **  great  mental  agony ,^'  and  after  collecting  himself 

by  which  a  decree  of  divorce  waa  mnted  against  he  repeatedly  usm  the  words,  **  Moat  aatoanding  1  '* 

hun;  that  during  his  married  life,  wnile  a  member  and  eidaimed;  "  Wbatdoes  it  meanf    I  would  oave 


of  the  church  and  professing  religion  snd  enffsffing  in  staked  my  life  that  they  would  defend  me,"  and  again 
the  public  exercises  of  the  church  with  whi<mne  was  repested  the  words  ^'^Most  astounding,"  and  that 
oozmected,  he  sot  his  wife  to  borrow  money  flrom  the  shortly  thereafter  he,  for  the  first  time,  used  Uie 
pastor,  aobd  afterward  was  accused  of  immoral  eon-  words  or  expressed  the  idea  of  **  insi^rBtion  "  in  re- 
duct  and  vicious  and  dishonest  prsctioes,  snd  in  ad-  ferring  to  hia  crime ;  and  that  only  sinoe  that  time 
dition  to  liaving  a  loathsome  disease  he  admitted  tha  has  he  daimed  ^^inspiration"  ss  a  defrose  for  the 
truth  of  the  accusation ;  that  he  went  sgun  into  poll-  murder.  Assuming  sll  these  propositions  to  be  true^ 
tics,  because  neither  the  law  nor  theoloffv  would  pay ;  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  m  your  opinion  the 
that  he  used  each  and  all  the  schemes  ne  undertook,  person  waa  sane  or  insane  at  the  time  oi  shooting 
which  have  been  presented  aa  evidencea  x>f  hia  in-  President  Qarfleid  f 

sanity,  for  the   purpose   of  dishonestly  obtaining  __           ,       «  ^,         .^                   .^    ^    •     i . 

money ;  that  dnrmff  the  political  campaign  of  1880  The  reply  of  the  witness  was  that,  in  bis 

he  wrote  a  speech  which  was  delivered  but  once ;  that  opinioD,  the  prisoner  was  sane.    When  asked 

on  this  speech  and  his  so-called  services  in  the  cam-  on  oross-ezamination  what  had  changed  his 

palgn  he  darned  uid  asked  for  an  important  foreign  opinion  as  to  the  sanity  or  insanity  of  the 

appomtment,  and  for  that  Durpose  came  to  Washingw  ^p,"»v"     r\     w        """V    "'   ^     ^i^ly .  ,     v. 

ton;  that  immediately  befbre  oouUng to  Washinrton  pnsoner,  Dr.  Worcester  rephed :  "Mainly  his 

he  was  ^ttins  a  precarious  subsistence  in  New  York  own  testimony,  and  my  interview  with  bim  in 

by  solicitingiifb  insurance ;  that  in  order  to  get  to  the  jail,  supported  by  the  evidence  which  I 

Waahington  he  borrowed  ten  doUm,  and  wrived  hi  heard."    On  the  foUowing  day,  Dr.  Theodore 

SSWSJ'S^rdS./r^d^Sr^^^^^^  Damon,  of  Auburn,  New  WWas  examined, 

bill ;  that  he  went  from  one  boarding-house  to  an  fi^^d,  m  response  to  the  hypothetical  question 

other  in  Waahington,  leaving  the  board-bUls  unpaid  and  other  inquiries,  ezpreraed  the  opinion  that 

in  each,  and  fiUsely  representing  that  he  was  expect-  the  prisoner  was  sane.   On  the  28d  Mr.  Charles 

feLrSJCl»Z7lffi.^22^4^1.^Xt:l  HJ;HofOhicl^»Joinedthecounsdforthe 

money  to  pay  a  board-bUl,  but  reaBy  used  it  to  purw  defense,  m  spite  of  some  criticism  on  the  part 

ohsse  a  ptstol  with  which  to  shoot  tne  President  of  of  the  prosecution,  Jud^e  Goz  stating  that  he 

the  United  States;  that  he  boorded  at  a  respectable  saw  no  impropriety  in  his  doing  so,  notwith- 

houso  in  the  dty  of  Washingu>n  fbr  more  t£an  five  standing  the  fact  that  he  had  been  a  witness  in 

S3^ilV"^X,^^5?et^^^^^^^  ^?<^'    ??%«T^f  ^r.'Sr^^iSif^^ 

ment  for  board,  which  he  promised  to  pay  in  a^w  witnesses— Dr.  S.  H.  Talcott,  of  Middletown, 

days,  but  which  was  never  paid ;  that  (iuiinff  this  New  York,  and  Dr.  Henry  P.  Steams,  of  Hart- 
time  he  wss  on  friendlv  relations  with  his  ffellow-  ford,  Oonnecticut — were  examined,  and  oon- 

SSS^^urte^^'wd^ii  to^i^^^  ^^^  ^®  ^'®^  that  the  prisoner  was  sane, 

i^rtlng  and  discu^g  sermons'with Sepastor,  as  T^®  same  line  of  evidence  was  continued  on 

wdl  as  the  revision  ^Ihe  New  Testament,  and  the  the  24th,  by  Dr.  Jamin  Strong,  of  Oleyeland, 

situation  aa  repreaented  by  the  senatorial  contest  at  Ohio;  Dr.  Abram  M.  Shaw,  of  Middletown, 

Albany,  and  exhibiting  nothing  unusual  in  his  man-  Connecticut ;  and  Dr.  Orpheus  Evarta,  of  Ool- 

SS?'h^Si^2SlirJSS"^^^^  lege  Hm,  Ohio     An  adjournment  was  taken 

oGcadona  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  him,  once  watch-  to  December  27th,  and  on  that  day  Dr.  A.  E. 

in^  him  from  Lafitvetto  Park,  but  seeing  him  ride  out  Maodonald,  of  New  York,  was  examined.   His 

with  several  friendiB  desisted  fW>m  shooting  him ;  that  opinion  was  that  the  pnsoner  was  sane,  and 

^£X°:2*hS^«S  «ft&^*&^''*  had  been  playing  a  part  &  support  of  the  theory 

that  occairion,  and  that  dur^  aU  this  time  he  never  OX  insamtv. 

mentioned  the  subject  of  inspiration,  or  that  he  had  The  prisoner  had  for  some  days  indulged  in 

itradiotiiig 

denounc- 

On  the 

ne  aougn^  ana  auappomiea  m  me  ezpectaaons  woica  —w""  w»  .^vw.m w* ,  %atM  am^  huv  «»*»  huv*  examins- 

he  had  f^quentiy  uld  he  ooufldentiy  entertained,  he  tion  of  experts,  Drs.  Bandolph  Barkadale,  of 
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Richmond.  Yirginia,  and  John  H.  Oallender,  Eempster,  of  Winnebago,  Wisconsin,  was  ex- 
of  KaBbville,  Tennessee,  having  followed  Dr.  amined  December  29th  and  80th,  and  the  last 
Maodonald,  a  motion  was  made  bj  Mr.  Porter  expert  witness  for  the  prosecntion.  Dr.  John 
that  the  prisoner  be  removed  from  the  oonn-  P.  Graj,  of  Utica,  New  York,  on  the  80th  and 
sel-table,  where  he  had  thus  far  sat,  and  placed  81st.  with  regard  to  Dr.  Gray's  testimony,  it 
in  the  dock.  After  this  had  been  argued  with  was  poblidy  stated  that  he  was  called  to  Wash- 
considerable  warmth  on  both  sides,  the  judge  ington  by  the  Government  to  make  a  thorough 
decided  to  remand  the  prisoner  to  the  docL  examination  of  the  prisoner's  condition,  with 
It  was  hardly  necessary  to  say,  he  remarked,  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  there  was  real 
that  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  had  been  in  ground  for  the  plea  of  insanity.  If  such  should 
persistent  violation  of  order  and  decorum.  In  be  the  case,  the  Government  preferred  to  have 
tiie  beginning,  the  only  methods  which  could  it  substantiated,  regarding  it  better  as  a  matter 
be  resorted  to  to  suppress  this  disorder  were  of  policy  to  have  Uie  accused  shown  to  be  a 
such  as  must  infringe  the  constitutional  rights  lunatic,  and  sent  to  an  asylum,  than  to  have 
of  the  prisoner,  and  that  was  conclusive  argu-  him  convicted.  Dr.  Gray  made  a  thorough  ex- 
roent  against  them.  Until  Saturday  the  26th  amination  of  the  man  in  Jail,  and  attended  the 
no  other  method  had  been  proposed.  Then  this  trial  from  the  opening  day,  and,  against  his  in- 
proposition  (which  he  had  already  had  in  mind)  clination,  and  the  preference  of  the  prosecuting 
was  submitted.  It  had  hitherto  been  an  im-  authorities,  was  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
pression  shared  by  the  court  and  counsel,  that  he  was  entirely  sane.  His  testimony  related 
the  prisoner's  conduct  and  language  in  court  to  his  study  of  the  case,  the  various  phases  of 
would  afford  the  best  indication  of  his  mental  insanity,  and  the  grounds  of  the  condurion  at 
and  moral  character,  and  contribute  largely  to  which  he  had  arrived.  His  evidence,  which 
the  enlightenment  of  court  and  Jury  on  the  was  finished  on  the  8d  of  January,  concluded 
question  of  his  responsibility.  It  was  therefore  the  testimony  for  the  prosecution.  The  de- 
on  the  express  desire  of  the  District  Attorney  fense  introduced  some  unimportant  evidence 
that  the  court  had  allowed  such  latitude  of  con-  in  sarrebuttal,  that  of  the  sculptor  in  regard  to 
duct,  in  order  to  furnish  the  experts  an  oppor-  the  cast  of  the  prisoner's  head  bein^,  however, 
tunity  of  diagnosing  the  prisoner's  case.  As  it  excluded  by  tne  court,  and  applied  for  the 
now  appeared,  the  opuiions  of  the  experts  had  privilege  of  bringing  in  new  evidence.  After 
been  largely  founded  on  the  exhibitions  which  argument,  this  was  denied  by  Judge  Cox.  He 
had  taken  place  on  the  trial,  and,  if  they  had  said : 

contributed  to  enable  those  experts  to  reach  That  if  imy  new  fkct  were  developed  now  that  stnick 
their  conclusions,  it  would  be  a  complete  vin-  his  mind  si  having  on  important  bearing  on  the  de- 
dication of  the  view  of  the  District  Attorney  fense  or  as  neoeasary  to  a  iair  presentation  of  the  case, 
as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued.  At  this  i^"""^^  ^^™  »*  his  duty  (notwithatondingthrt  the 
stap  of  tEe  U  bowever.  thjs  object  seemed  l^^S^f!S  S^lTS^S.T^Sr?^^ 
to  nave  been  accomplisned.  Tne  trial  was  now  testimony  now  propoMd  to  be  introduced  was  offered 
approaching  its  dose^  The  experts  had  had  in  the  cnaraoter  or  surrebutting  testimony  and  part 
ample  opportunity  to  make  up  their  judgments  not.    The  flret  was  the  opinion  of  a  mcdlod  expert  as 

and  pnSounce  tiiem  before  court  and  jury.  *;^lv«*?^*'^V^  ^  pnsone^s  mmd.    He  imder- 

•uu  |/iv4ivuuu«>   ui«7iu  uvAuiQ  vvuib  Aiiu  juij.  gtood  ths  Isw  snd  prsotioe  to  bc  Simply  tlus !  The  law 

It  was  incumbent  on  trie  court  now  to  impose  preaumed  aanity.  and  the  first  afBnnative  testimony 

such  restraitit  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  on  that  issue  haa  to  come  from  the  defense.    Expert 

admitted,  and  which  would  conduce  to  the  testimony  was  a  port  of  the  evidence  in  chief  for  the 

orderly  conduct  of  the  case.    The  prisoner  had  **1^!«?*,?^  4»»)  *~*' ^°4  •^^  ^®  {?*5JS^P^ 

*   »;»i;f  f^  "kA-i.  fi*^  4^^«^i^j^^'^  ^V  ^rUn^^.^  which  the  defense  rehed  must  be  offered  m  chief. 

a  right  to  hew  the  testimony  of  witness^,  p^  ^f  j^  ^^^  ^^  ^  reserved  to  be  offertxi  by  way 

He  could  not  be  gagged  or  sent  out  of  court,  of  surrebutting  testimony.  After  that  testimony  was 
The  proper  place  for  a  prisoner  on  trial  for  in,  it  then  became  the  duty  and  the  lifht  of  the  prose- 
felony  was  ihe  dock.    He  could  only  come  cution  to  offer  .vidence  on  the  general  question  of  in- 

within  the  b«.  to  be  «r.igned«d  to  receive  aaiiSn'S^^J^SFortSfd^SSfblS^l^^t 

sentence,    li  the  court  granted  him  the  pnvi-  g^  ^  length  into  the  question  and  offer  independent 

lege  of  sitting  beside  his  counsel,  it  was  a  privi-  uid  affirmative  proof  on  that  question.    A  nut  of  that 

lege  which  could  be  withdrawn  summarily,  testimony  was  that  of  medical  experts.    That  testi- 

WhUe  the  prisoner  had  the  undoubted  right  to  ^^7  7"^*^  offered  strirtly  in  o^ttadiction  of  the 

<i#»f  oa  k;.  /!».,  ^/xnTt^i^i  o.-  ♦/*  ««..^4^..  \^^  ^A^n.1^1  medical  testimony  for  the  defense,  because  one  man's 

act  as  bu  own  counsel  or  to  appw  by  counsel,  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  a  contradiction  of  ^Inother  man's  opin- 

he  could  not  exercise  both  rights  simnltane-  ion,  but  it  was  offered  as  independent  testimony, 
ously.  Having  accepted  counsel,  the  prisoner  When  this  testimony  was  dosecf  on  the  jportof  tne 
had  waived  his  right  to  appear  as  such  in  per-  Government,  then  the  defense  was  restricted  to  %  con- 
son.  On  the  consideration  of  all  the  circum-  S*d*o^o^?i  ^^  ^^  m*y  have  been  testifled  to  on 
*  v^"  ■««  wuoi«wio.iv«  V*  AtA  wu«  *.«  vMu*  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^j^  prosecution.  It  was  not  allowed  to  con- 
stances  the  court  thought  that  the  motion  would  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^n  tiie  part  of  tiie  prosecution  by  the 
have  to  be  granted,  and  that  the  prisoner  should  testimony  ofanother  expert  who  hail  a  diffbrent  opin- 
be  placed  in  the  dock,  but  he  did  not  mean  that  ion.  If  that  was  allowed,  there  would  be  no  end  to 
the  prisoner  should  be  exposed  to  any  danger,  fhe  trial.  It  would  run  on  to  rejoinder  and  sum- 
TTa  ■k#in1«l  itovA  «kA  AiiUa*  «««./xf A^if/%«t  lomder,  ond  to  all  the  innumerable  issues  which  the 
He  Should  have  the  fullest  protection.  Injenwty  of  counsel  might  devise ;  so  that  tiie  priri- 
The  change,  however,  did  not  put  a  stop  to  jeS,  of  producing  expert  testimony  was  limited  to  the 
the  interruptions  of  the  prisoner.    Dr.  Walter  evidence  in  chitf  for  the  dofonse,  and  to  the  eridencs 
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in  bhief  for  the  profleoution.    He  therafors  thought  which  drove  me  on  the  President.    The  proeeoatum 

that  the  testimony  of  Br.  MoFarland  oould  not  be  re-  wanted  to  show  that  it  was  because  I  was  a  disap- 

oeived  on  the  question  of  the  prisoner's  sani^.  pointed  office-seeker.    I  was  not  a  disappointed  of- 

The  offer  was  also  made  to  prove  that  immediately  noe-seeker,  and  I  would  not  have  taken  thd  Faria  eon- 
after  the  assassination  the  prisoner  claimed  to  have  sulship  after  the  let  of  June.  Under  the  circum- 
acud  under  inspiration.  When  the  prisoner  was  on  stances,  therefore,  I  have  a  right  to  ahow  that,  on  the 
the  stand  as  a  witness  he  testified  that  he  had  com-  day  of  the  shooting,  I  told  Mc£lli-esh  that  the  cause 
mitted  this  act  under  what  he  called,  indifferently,  was  the  political  situation,  and  that  without  the  polii- 
inspiration  or  pressure.  To  rebut  that  testimony  Uie  ical  situation  the  President  would  not  have  been  re- 
prosecution had  put  on  the  stand  Mr.  Reynolds,  who  moved— end  he  would  not  have  been  removed  any 
testified  Uut  he  had  an  interview  with  the  prisoner  wav,  if  the  Lord  had  not  crowded  me  mto  it 
two  weeks  after  the  assassination,  and  that  in  that  In-  Judge  Cox  (getting  a  chance  to  finish  his  ruling)  | 
terview  the  prisoner  did  not  olami  to  have  acted  un-  said  that  if  he  had  an  affidaxit  as  to  what  MoElfVesh 
der  inspiration,  but  assigned,  exclusively,  political  mo-  would  testify  to  he  might  be  able  to  decide  more  sat- 
tives.    It  was  not  the  object  of  the  Government  to  isfactorily .  but  that  at  present  it  seemed  to  him  too 

prove  that  he  did  not  claim  inspiration,  but  -- — '-  *-  ^-  *u^„-u*  w^»«™  *i.-*  *u^  ♦w;«.^«-  - 

ask  the  juiy  to  infer  that  the  prisoner  never 
this  insforation  until  several  weeks  after  the 

nation,  and  after  he  had  discovered  that  these  men.  rebutting  testimony. 

whom  he  supposed  he  was  benefiting  by  his  deed,  had  -,,  . ,  i  i.  j  4.1.^  ^^.u  « 
repudiated  it  and  were  denouncing  him.  The  hypo-  The  evidence  was  completed  on  the  4tb  01 
thetical  esse,  put  by  the  prosecution  to  the  experts,  January,  and  the  prosecntion,  tbrongh  Mr.  Da- 
assumed  that  no  claim  of  having  acted  under  inspira-  vidge,  presented  the  following  reqaests  to  the 
tion  was  msde  by  the  prisoner  until  two  weeks  after-  g^^rt  for  mlings  on  the  law  points  involved : 
ward  and  up  to  the  time  of  this  interview  of  Mr.  Bey-  ,  _,  ,  ,~^  .  .^.,5  ,  .^  . 
njldi  withliinL  It  would  be  an  answer  to  that  t3  1-  The  leflal  test  of  responsibihty  where  insanito^  is 
show  that  on  the  very  day  of  the  assassination  tiie  sj*  ^?  "  a  defeiwe  for  the  alleged  crime  is  whether 
prisoner  did  claim  inspiration.  As  surrebutting  tes-  J^o  »<»?»e4t  J*  ^^  ^^  ®^  committing  tiie  act  alleged, 
timony  Uiat  evidence  oujht  to  be  received.  It  struck  ^new  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong  in  re- 
him  as  strictiy  surrebutting  testimony.  As  to  the  «P««t  of  such  act.  Hence,  in  the  present  esse,  if  the 
otiier  testimony  oflfored,  which  was  not  hi  reply  to  focused,  at  the  time  of  oommittmg  tha  act  chaiged, 
anything  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  the  common-  knew  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong  m  re- 
kwpnSice  was  tost  the  Government  should  summon  9»ct  of  such  act-tiiat  is,  if  he  knew  what  he  was 
aU  the  witnesses  whose  names  were  faidoriied  on  tiie  ^^mg.  snd  thst  what  he  was  doing  was  contrary  to  the 
indictment,  and  it  was  really  incumbent  on  the  Gov-  !*▼  ^SJ¥  l*^^— he  is  responsible, 
einment,  as  a  matter  of  fairness,  to  summon  all  the  ^-  ^  the  accused  knew  what  he  was  dohi^,  and  that 
witnesses  who  had  been  present  at  the  transaction  and  T^^  **?  ^^  doing  wss  contrary  to  the  law  ot  the  I«id« 
had  seen  it.  The  Govcriiment  was  not  bound,  how-  ?  constitutes  no  defense,  even  if  it  were  ^.  tiua  when 
ever,  to  examhie  all  the  witnesses  so  summoned ;  but  ^o  committal  tiie  act  he  reaUy  beheved  that  he  was 
as  soon  as  the  case  for  the  Government  was  dosed  thereby  produan^  a  public  benefit,  or  carrying  out  an 
tiiose  witnesses  were  at  tiie  disposal  of  the  defense,  mspiration  of  divme  ongm  or  approv^.  Buch  behef 
The  proper  time  tor  tiio  defense  to  call  upon  tiiem  wss  ^uld  not  afford  any  excuse,  nor  would  such  ex<mse  be 
when  the  rebutting  testimony  was  in  course  of  pres-  Mwrded  by  the  fact  that,  m  the  commission  of  the  sot, 
entation.  In  this  case  the  defense  had  occupied  two  '^^  ^^  impelled  by  a  depraved  moral  sense,  whether 
weeks  in  the  presentation  of  its  rebutting  testimony,  innate  or  acquired,  or  by  evil  passion  or  indiflference 
and  it  was  at  that  time  that,  strictly  speaking,  this  ^  moral  obligation, 
evidence  should  have  been  o&^  if  oflfered  at  all.  ^  «•  Insanitv  would,  however,  constitute  a  defwise  if. 

The  next  question  was,  what  consideration  should  oj  reason  of  disewe,  the  wxused,  at  tiie  time  of  oom- 

influence  the  court  in  allowing  additional  evidenco  nuttmg  tiie  act  diaraed,  dUd  not  know  what  he  was 


if  it  wss  purely  cumuktive.  For  example,  the  men-  *.  ine  only  oviaence  m  tne  present  case  tending  to 
tal  condition  of  Luther  W.  Guiteau  had  been  so  thor-  *^ow  an  irresistible  impulse  to  commit  the  homicide 
ou^y  canvassed  on  both  sides  that  anything  more  ^  ^®  cUim  of  the  accused  that  his  free  agency  was  de- 
inaddition  to  that  seemed  purely  and  exclusively  cu-  ^JJ^  ^Y  ^^  »Ueged  conviction  tiwt  tiie  dcatii  of  tiie 
muhrtive.  Besides,  it  was  not  a  direct  fiust  in  issue,  Pr«ndent  was  reouirod  for  tiie  good  of  tiie  Amenam 
but  a  somewhat  collateral  issue.  The  proof  of  Lutiier  P«oplOi  "^i y"  di vmelj  inspired :  but  such  convio- 
W.  Guiteau»8  insamty  did  not  prove  that  of  the  pris-  ^o^i  even  if  it  reaUy  existed,  opuld  not  afford  any  ex- 
oner.  It  did  nothing  more  tiian  merely  tend  to  cor-  ouse.  when  tiie  party  knew  what  he  wss  doing,  and 
roborate  the  direct  testimony  on  that  point.  He  did  ^^  »*  ^«»  contrary  to  kw.  No  mere  delusion  or  error 
not  think  tiiat  it  ought  to  he  admitted.  As  to  the  of  luifement,  not  ev<m  a  fixed  belicrftiuit  what  is  pro- 
proposition  to  offer  witnesses  who  had  seen  the  pris-  hibited:  by  tiie  law  is  commanded  or  approved  by 


of  a  very  vague  and  uncertain  (jiaracter,  and  he  did  ^^^It  of  an  insane  delusion,  irtiich  was  the  product  of 

not  tiiink  it  suffldentiy  definite  to  warrant  him  in  disease,  and  of  such  force  as  to  deprive  tiie  accused  of 

opening  the  case  again.    The  only  tiling  that  he  felt  the  degree  of  reason  necessary  to  distmguish  between 

any  uncertainty  afout  was  in  reference  to  the  teeti-  nghtandwrongm  rwpect  of  the  act,  so  tiiat  ^  the 

mony  of  detective  McElf^h,  who  conducted  the  pris-  time  of  committing  the  set  he  eitiio-  did  not  know 

oner  to  tiie  jaU  Immediately  after  the  occurrence.    He  what  he  wss  doing,  or  if  he  did,  tiiat  tiie  act  was  wrong 

would  Uke  more  definite  information  as  to  what  McEl-  or  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land. 

*^  ^^l^  prove.              ,^  _.,.,,  «,^  ,.     .  The  court  adjonmed  nntil  the  7th,  to  allow 

The  prisoner :  I  hi^  a  tidk  witii  McElfresh  gmnff  ^i,^  defense  time  to  prepare  their  reqnesta. 

hi  a  carriage  to  the  jail.    He  wanted  to  know  why  I  "V".  "^'""«'      It  n        F*^F"»''    ""^•'^   i^o^u^vo, 

did  it.    iSdd  it  was  on  account  of  tiie  poUticalsitua-  which  were  as  follows : 

tion.    I  aaid,  ^^  Are  2pu  a  stalwart?  '^  and  he  said  1.  The  legal  test  of  responsibility,  when  insanity  is 

'  ^        ''—  -"-  -^ • merely 
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NspODBibU  hiBane  {WTBon  maT  know  tboM  thiiiflB,1nit  itjr  of  the  aooiued  st  the  time  of  oonmuttUig  the  aok 
-was  the  act  done  as  the  leanlt  of  an  insane  defnaion^  ehamd  asainat  him  aa  a  eiime,  they  ahonld  ^ve  him 
or  waa  it  ootnmitted  under  an  influenoe  or  ^wwer  which  the  benefit  of  that  doubt,  and  shonld  find  him  ^*  not 
the  aeouaed  could  not  reaiat  bj  reason  of  nia  unsound-  guil^^y  reaaon  of  inaanitgr.*' 
neea  of  mind  I  10.  The  junr  are  the  sole  judges  of  the  orsdibility  of 
fi.  Although  the  accused  maj  have  known  what  he  witnesses,  ana  have  a  right  to  take  into  account,  in 
waa  doing,  and  that  what  he  was  doing  waa  contrary  weighing  the  evidence,  anj  apparent  feeling  or  inter- 
to  the  law  of  the  land,  yet  if,  when  he  performed  the  est  manuested  by  witnesses  on  the  stand,  their  manner 
act,  he  really  believed  that  he  was  thereby  produdnfi^  a  of  teatifVmg,  their  compensation  or  want  of  compensa^ 
public  benefit,  and  was  actuated  by  an  insane  deluaion  Uon^  and  any  other  circumstanoea  connected  witn  their 
that  he  waa  canying  out  an  inapimtion  of  divine  origin  testimony  which  the  juiy  may  think  would  infiuenoe 
or  approval,  and  would  not  have  done  the  act  but  for  them. 


8.  Insanity  constitutea  a  defense  if,  by  reason  of  it,  following  the  shooting  of  President  Gwfleld,  which  it 

the  accused,  at  the  tame  of  committing  the  act  chaiiged,  waa  in  their  power  to  have  produced  <m  the  trial,  the 

<Ud  not  Imow  what  he  waa  doing ;  or,  if  he  did  not  juiy  have  a  nght  to  take  that  iact  into  oonaidenition, 

know  that  what  he  was  doing  was  oontraiy  to  law ;  or,  as  raising  a  presumption  that  such  evidence,  if  pro- 

if  the  act  would  not  have  been  done  by  him  but  for  duoed,  would  have  been  unfavorable  for  the  proeeon- 

reason  of  the  insanity.  tion. 

4.  The  only  evidence  in  the  ptesent  qbm  tending  to  12.  If  the  juiy  shall  believe,  from  the  evidence,  that 

ahow  an  irresistible  impulse  to  commit  the  homicide,  the  prisoner  waa  of  sound  mind,  or  not  so  insane  aa  to 

or  that  the  accused  acted  under  the  pressuie  of  an  in-  be  irresponaible  for  the  act,  at  the  time  of  shooting  at 

sane  delusion  in  doing  the  act,  ia  found  in  the  conduct  the  Preaident.  on  the  2d  day  of  July,  1881,  and  that  he 

and  wozxls  of  the  accused  aa  detailed  in  evidence.   The  then  unlawAuly  and  willfully,  but  without  malice  in 

Suestion  whether  the  free  agency  of  the  accused  was  fact,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  shot  at  and  thereby 

estroyed  by  a  conviction  on  his  part  that  the  death  i^jiued  the  President,  of  which  shooting  and  ii^jniy 

of  the  President  was  required  for  the  good  of  the  the  person  so  injured  subsequent!/  died  in  the  State  of 


evidence  includes  the  acts  as  well  as  the  words  of  the  1«.  The  jury  an  instructed  to  find  asepante  verdict 
accused.  But  such  conviction,  if  it  really  existed,  ni^pn  each  count  in  the  mdietment,  and.  inasmooh  aa 
oottld  not  aflbid  any  excuse  when  the  party  knew  what     it  is  chaified  in  the  first,  aeoond,  fourth,  fifth,  seventh. 


sion  may  exist  as  to  a  divine  requirement,  or  as  to  an  there  is  no  evidence  of  such  fact,  therefore  the  jurv  are 

inspiration  from  God.    No  mere  delusion,  unless  it  be  directed  to  find  the  accused  not  guUty  upon  each  of 

the  product  ofan  unsound  mind,  nor  error  of  judgment,  said  counts,  separatelv.                             ^  ,.^   ,  . 

nor  even  the  fixed  belief  that  what  is  prohibitedby  the  1^  Inasmuch  aa  the  evidence  is  imoontradicted  in 

law  ia  commanded  or  approved  by  divine  authority,  this  case  that  the  wound  waa  mflioted  upon  the  Preai- 

can  exempt  the  accused  from  responsibiHty  for  break-  dent  by  the  aceuaed,  on  the  2d  day  m  Jnl/,  a.  n.  1881, 

imr  the  law,  if  at  the  time  he  knew  what  he  was  ddng  in  the  county  of  Waahineton,  m  the  District  of  Cplum- 

imd  that  it  waa  contrary  to  law,  and  he  was  not  a(^ng  bia,  and  that  the  President  subsequently,  and  m  the 

under  an  insane  delusion.    To  have  such  elTect,  the  month  of  September,  a.  d.  1881,  died  of  such  wound 

committing  of  the  act  charged  must  have  been  the  re-  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  the  jury  are  instnioted 

suit  of  iminBane  delusion  of  such  force  as  to  deprive  that,  by  reason  of  theee  &otB,tiie  accused  is  not  guUty 


The  deluslon*'mSt  iSTve^Wn'su^thatat'thrtim^  twdftli  prayer  of  the  defense: 
committing  the  act  he  either  did  not  know  what  he  Arflnaments  to  the  court  on  these  pointfi  were 
was  doing,  or,  if  he  did  he  must  have  acted  under  a  ^  ^  ^  Davidge,  Corkhill,  and  Porter 
controlling  conviction  that  the  not  was  nght.  Al-  i  ii.r^'L«>.-^-.,*:^«  ^^^a-q^^a  ^r>A  RM^^^^}i^  fr.w> 
though  he  may  have  known  that  the  act  wa?contrary  for  (lie  prosecution,  and  Beed  and  BcovUIe  for 
to  tS  law  of  the  land,  yet  if  he  did  it  under  the  insane  the  defense,  aocompanied  by  some  sharp  onti- 
delusion  that  it  was  commanded  to  be  done  by  God,  cisms  on  each  side  with  reference  to  the  con- 
such  knowledge  on  his  part  would  not  make  him  liable  ^^Qi  Qf  counsel  on  the  other.     The -District 

^^il'tthTr^nsanityexistsorhasexistedat^^  Attorney  took  occasion  >.^^«f«^«^\*^ 

with  the  prisoner,  and  the  degree  of  insanity,  ff  any  examine  the  question  of  jnnsdiotion.    Un  the 

existed  or  has  existed,  are  questions  of  fbct  to  be  deter-  10th  of  January,  after  the  dose  of  the  argu- 

mined  entirely  by  the  jury  ttom  the  evidence.  ments,  Judge  Cox  proceeded  to  state  bis  viewa 

6.  If  the  jury  find  from  the  evidence  thj^  the  pris-  ^^le  prayers  submitted  on  both  sides— first 
oner  was  of  unsound  mmd  at  the  tune  of  the  doing  ot  .„.  ^  t .  "^^.x^^xj^^  *«  *>.«  nni^atmn  nf  inri«. 
the  act  chared  against  him  as  criminal  in  this  case,  g|v»?«  his  attentaon  to  the  quesUon  ol  Juna- 
then  it  is  also  t^  duty  of  the  juiy  to  find  whether  Miction.  He  said  that  at  an. early  stage  u  the 
said  act  was  the  result  of  sudi  imsouadness  of  mind  case  he  had  expressed  a  preference  to  hear 
oO^«  priwner.                               ,  .    J  J  -  that  question  discussed  in  a  preliminary  form 

7.  The  punishments  of  the  law  are  intended  for  ra-  ^^  ^  m  At,rnnrrAr  nr  mnttrm  or  nleiL  be- 
^onal  periona,  and  no  one  but  a  rational  per«)n  ca^  ^^  "^^^  ^  ♦  Ji  S  '  I^  5?  .ilj.«Ll^TI  ^s. 
oommittiie cnme  of  murder.  oaa«o  a  determination  of  it  advereelv  to  the 

8.  Inssnity  maj  be  interposed  as  a  legal  defense  in  jurisdiction  wonld  baye  q>ared  all  the  labor 


'»r  If  Se  jury  haWa  reaaooaWe  doubt  aa  to  the  san-    court  had  been  publidy  diacuased  and  seriously 
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challenged,  and  he  had  felt  it  inonmhent  on  that  indapendMitly  of  the  lav  it  would  be.    It  can 

him  not  to  ignore  a  question  bo  vital  to  the  °^^,J*r*/J*H?''\**''''"*^^lT?**'^i*%^^^ 

nghtaofthe^cuaed.'Hehaddeemedithia  Sr^Srm'^folS:>n^?^^^ 

datj,  therefore,  to  investigate  the    question  oianisreipoDsibleforopimonscoiitniy  tolawifcar* 

thoronghlj.    After  a  ver/  ezhanative  revie v  ried  out  in  pnctioe,  an  inaano  man  is  not  hald  to  tha 

of  the  English  and  American  anthorities,  he  J«no  "nxyMibility.    He  may  know  the  l*w  of  the 

exp.^  L  oonvictioa  ^  the  Englkh  .a-  ^,^  .^  t.  t^^XI^  SSl^JSThfi.'SSS 

thonty  waa  decidedly  in  favor  of  junadiotion  nnder  a  higher  authority  which  luperaedea  it    53; 

where  the  blow  had  taken  place,  and  that  in  therefore,  I  am  to  rule  upon  this  Dioi>osition  as  pro- 

this  country  there  was  a  strong  array  of  an-  sented,  I  grant  it  only  with  a  qualmoation.  and  I  nve 

thority  in  the  same  direction.     He  felt  at  gu*^}**'^^"**  ^^"^  ""^  ^^  (marked  No.  ij,  as 

liberty  to  adopt  and  announce  the  doctrine  "^s^i.  The  legal  teat  of  responalWlitr  where  inaan- 

(which  conformed  to  common  sense),  that  the  ity  is  set  up  as  a  defense  for  alle^  cnme  is  whether 

Jurisdiction  waa    complete   where    the    fatal  the  aoonseaatthetimeofoommittingtheaotcbaiged 

wonnd  had  been  inflicted,  and  that  therefore,  knew  the  diflferenoe  between  right  and  wrong  in  re- 

the  place  of  death  was  immaterial.     Oonse.  ^^l,^^'^,  .JJSS' ^m^tSST i^i^ 

quently,  it  wonld  be  improper  to  grant  the  In  the  indictment  and  at  the  time  of  the  oommission 

thirteenth  instruction  prayed  for  by  the  de-  of  his  crime  knew  what  he  was  doing,  and  that  what 

fense,  because  the  offense  charged  might  be  he  wss  doinff  wss  oontnuy  to  the  law  of  the  land,  he 

counts  of  the  indictment  which  averred  the  laboring  under  such  defect  of  reason  as  to  be  incapa- 

death  to  have  occurred  in  the  District  of  Go-  ble  of  underetanduig  the  obligation  of  the  law  of  the 

Inmbia.    For  the  same  reason  the  fourteenth  land  and  the  doty  and  necessi^  of  obedienoe  to  it, 

instruction  relating  to  jurisdiction  had  to  be  "d  of  un^»tan<fing  that  his  act  was  wrong  beoaose 

denied.    When  it  beoime  hU  duty  to  charge  ^f  FS^J^J^Jf^S  inS^S^ 

the  jury  in  the  case,  it  wonld  be  his  effort  to  ^i  that  I  think  is  correct  in  the  remaining  instruo- 

expand  and  illustrate  so  much  of  those  instruo*  tions  asked  for  by  the  Government,  and  in  the  ibsl 

tions  as  he  considered  correct;   but,  for  the  four  instructions  asked  for  by  the  defense.    It  is  as 

l^rrt^ffl^LTw t!f  «^^^^^^      !^fn^l Yn  tC;  *'^^<^'«-  Ifthejuiytodthatthedefendantcommitted 

ion  sufficiently  to  gmde  the  counsel  in  their  the  act  charged,  and  at  the  time  thereof  knew  what 

arguments  to  the  jury.    He  then  proceeded  to  he  was  doing,  and  that  what  he  was  doing  was  con- 

consider  the  first  and  second  prayers  of  the  trary  to  theUw  of  the  land,  it  constitutes  no  excuse, 

prosecution  in  connection  with  the  third,  fifth,  «ven  if  it  is  tnie.  that  when  he  committed  the  act  he 

sixth,  and  eighth  pr.ye«  of  the  defense.  SS5^^lilinh'?d^^'r»AS5*«r5!S 
The  first  instruction  asked  for  by  the  proso-  required  for  the  good  of  the  American  people;  nor 
ouUoii — ^namely,  that  "the  legal  test  of  respon-  would  such  excuse  be  affoxded  by  the  flust  that  hi  the 
sibility  where  insanity  is  set  up  as  defense  for  oommission  of  the  act  he  was  controlled  by  a  de- 
alleged  crime,  is  whether  the- accused  at  the  P™^^^  ™°«*  ««»«i  "f^^^  *n»»to  or  aoauipBd,  or 
Ume  of  committing  the  act  charged  knew  the  ^0?^^  ri^ffiSSTtS  SK^T.  - 
difference  between  nght  and  wrong  in  respect  suit  of  his  own  reasoning  and  reflection,  arrived  at  the 
of  such  act  '^ — ^he  regarded  as  correct  He  re-  detetmination  to  kill  the  President,  and  as  a  fhrther 
viewed  at  great  length  the  questions  involved  result  of  his  own  reasoning  and  reflection  believed 

in  the  MoNanghton  case,  and  quoted  from  tes-  ^^  "^i^'S^^'^Xoa^^m'^^^^^^ nl 

timony  given  by  Lord   Justice   Fite   James  excuse.    l(Ut  it*would\)J  different,  sSd  he  wodld  not 

Stephen    before   a   parliamentary  committee  be  resnonsible  criminally,  if  the  act  was  done  under 

which  had  before  it,  in  1874,  a  bill  to .  define  the  influenoe  and  as  the  product  of  an  insane  mentid 

the  law  of  insanity.    He  referred  to  this,  he  ^lusion  A^  tiie  Deity  had  commanded  him  to  do 

said,  simply  to  show  that  the  answers  of  the  ^  •"^  ^}i^  taken  poMemiion  of  his  mmd  not 

MM  I,  uiupij  w  oLivw  vunv  .uw  atwivvio  va  vmv  jyi  a  wsult  of  his  owu  reflcctions,  but  independently 

judges  in  the  MoNaughton  case  had  not  smce  of  his  own  will  and  reason,  and  ^  such  force  as  to 

been  regarded  as  clearly  establishing  the  prop-  deprive  him  of  the  deffree  of  reason  necessary  to  dis- 

osition  that  a  mere  capacity  to  know  the  law  tingnish  between  right  md  wrong  as  to  tlft  particular 

of  the  Und  subjected  persons  to  criminal  re-  **:  ,^2~^5f^»  ^^^.^^"^  i^^ ^^J^Tf^J!! 

.^.^Mo:i>:iu«.      ai^^^  *uL  \t^v^^^\.*^,.  ^«a*  «  •  violation  of  the  hiwof  the  land,  he  would  not  be  re- 

aponaibdity.     Since  the  MoNauffhton  case  a  sponsible  if  his  reason  was  so  perverted  by  the  in- 

number  of  nomicide  cases  had  been  tried  at  sanity  that  he  was  incapable  of  understanding  the 

nitt  j>rttM  in  England,  and  he  had  not  been  obl^ationofthelawoftneland,andthattheaotwa8 

able  to  find  one  in  which  a  knowledge  of  the  7^^  ^"^^^  *^®  obligation  of  that  law  and  wrong  in 

law  of  the  land  had  been  laid  down  as  a  test.  ""^ 

In  the  United  States  there  were  numerous  Judge  Ooz  continued  as  follows: 

cases  that  applied  to  a  knowledge  of  right  and  in  this  connection  I  add  the  words  "  wron?  in  it- 

wrong  m  regard  to  the  particular  case,  but  the  self"  becaudc  I  can  conceive  a  case  In  which  one 

instructions  had  been  in  the  most  vague  and  miffht  believe^  insanelv,  that  the  law  of  the  land  pro> 

general  terms.    He  would  therefore  state  his  ricfedn^pumstoentformui^^^^  and  yet  the  person 

own  views,  which  he  did  as  foUows:  Sg^'^.'^i^ja'^lTr^^^  rpronorci*^.uch': 

To  a  sane  man  an  act,  whether  monlly  wrong  or  person  irresponsible, 

not,  is  wronff  if  it  is  in  violation  of  the  law  of  the  land.  I  have  omitted  fVom  this  instruction  one  Important 

It  can  not  be  right  fbr  liim,  although  he  may  think  feature  of  that  asked  for  on  the  part  of  the  deftnaft 
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It  is  exproooed  in  the  ilnt  sentenoe  of  the  flnt  pnyer, 
Id  thete  words :  **  Or  was  it  oommitted  under  an  in- 
fluence or  power  which  the  aocused  oould  not  resist 
by  reason  of  his  unsoundness  of  mind  t  *'  It  can  not 
be  denied  that  some  of  the  most  respectable  courts  in 
this  oountiy  have  recompiled  it  as  possible  that  a 
man  may  m  driven  against  his  own  will  to  the  com- 
mission of  an  act  which  he  knows  to  be  wrong  by  an 
insane,  irrepressible  impulse  within  him,  overriding 
his  own  will  and  conscience ;  and  those  courts  main- 
tain that,  as  under  such  circumstances  the  will  to  do 
wron^  (which  is  the  verv  essence  of  crihiinality)  is 
wanting,  he  ought  not  to  oe  held  criminally  responsi- 
ble, l^ev.  therefore,  hold  that  the  test  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  r^nt  or  wrong  ought  to  be  qualified  by  the 
farther  condition  whether  Uie  person  nad  the  power 
to  chooee  between  doing  or  not  doing  the  act  The 
question  is  a  dangerous  one  alike  for  courts  and  juries 
to  handle,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  express  an  opinion 
upon  it,  ftirther  than  the  Ikcts  of  the  case  require. 
Those  facts  seem  to  relieve  me  ftom  the  necessity  and 
the  responsibiliti;^  of  discussing  it  generally,  if  we 
strock  out  of  this  case  all  the  declarations  and  tes- 
timony of  the  defendant  himself,  we  have  no  light 
whatever  on  this  subject.  There  are  circumstances, 
such  as  his  actions  and  conduct,  which,  his  counsel 
mav  aigoe,  of  themselves  indicated  some  aberration, 
and  are  corroborative  of  and  explained  l^  his  testi- 
mony. But  of  themselves  they  would  have  afforded 
no  indication  of  the  particular  motive  or  spedal  form 
of  delusion  that  actuated  him.  Of  this  we  have  no 
indications  except  in  the  declarations,  oral  or  written, 
of  the  defendant  himself.  But  he  has  never  daimea 
that  he  was  irresistibly  imx^lled  to  do  aa  act  which 
he  knew  to  be  wron^.  On  the  contraiy,  he  always 
cUumed  that  it  was  right  He  justified  it  at  tiie  time, 
and  afterward,  in  his  papers,  as  a  political  necessity 
and  an  act  of  patriotism,  and  whether  he  claimed  in- 
spiration early  or  late,  he  has  claimed  that  the  act 
wa3  inspired,  and  therefore  ri^ht.  He  has  used  the 
words  "pressure"  and  "iosmration"  interchange- 
ably, as  It  were,  to  express  the  idea.  This  has  no 
meaning  unless  it  be  that  he  was  under  an  insane  de- 
lusion that  the  Deity  had  inspired  and  commanded 
the  act.    He  has  certainly  not  separated  the  idea  of 

Sressure  and  impulse  from  the  conviction  of  inspiia- 
lon  and  ri^^ht  and  duty. 

The  defendant  has  asserted  no  form  of  insanity 
which  does  not  involve  the  conviction  that  the  act  was 
ri^ht  and  I  feersure  that  I  am  not  transcending  the 

Snvile^  of  the  court  when  I  say  that  there  is  no  evi- 
enoe  in  the  case  outside  of  his  own  declaration  tend- 
ing to  prove  irresistible  impulse  as  a  thing  by  itself 
and  separate  fW>m  this  alleged  delusion.  Therefore, 
the  case  does  not  seem  to  me  to  present  or  call  for  any 
ruling  on  the  hypothesis  of  an  irresistible  impulse  to 
do  what  the  accused  knew  to  be  wrong  and  what  was 
against  his  will.  Whether  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  irresistible  insane  impulse  to  commit  crime,  and 
whether  it  has  existed  in  any  particular  case,  are  ques- 
tions of  fiict  and  not  of  law.  In  this  case,  I  think, 
there  is  notestimony  showing  that  it  can  enst  by  it- 
self aa  an  independent  form  of  insanity,  but  rather 
the  contrary.  There  is,  (lowever,  testimony  tending 
to  show  that  such  impulses  result  from  and  are  asso- 
ciated with  insane  delusions,  and  csped^ly  with  an 
insane  delusion  as  that  the  party  has  reooived  a  com- 
mand ftom  the  Dei^  to  do  an  act  But  if  such  an 
insane  delusion  exists,  so  as  to  destroy  the  perceptions 
of  right  and  wrong  as  to  the  act  (which  is  substantially 
the  defendant's  claim),  this  of  itself  is  irresponsible 
insanity,  and  there  is  no  need  to  consider  the  subject 
of  impulses  resulting  fh>m  the  delusion.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  there  were  no  insanity,  but  a  mere  fanatical 
opinion  or  belief,  the  only  impulse  that  oould  have 
actuated  the  defendant  must  have  been  a  sane  one — 
such  a  one  as,  in  the  most  favorable  view  of  it,  a  mis- 
taken sense  of  duty — which  impulse  the  law  requires 
him  to  reaist  and  control. 
In  connection  with  the  medical  testimony  tending 


to  show  that  these  impulses  are  alwm  or  generslly 
assodated  with  some  insane  delusion,  if  there  are  facts 
tendin£[  directly  to  show  the  existence  or  absence  of 
an  inesistible  impulse,  they  may  perhaps  f^imiah  scmie 
evidence  of  the  existence  or  absence  of  Insane  delu- 
sion. But  I  think,  in  view  of  the  undisputed  fisatures 
of  this  case,  it  would  only  confuse  and  perhaps  mis- 
lead the  jury  to  give  them  an^  instrumon  directly 
upon  the  subject  of  irresistible  impulse,  and  that  this 
particular  case  does  not  call  for  any  qualification  for 
the  general  rule  adopted,  as  I  have  mentioned,  as  the 
test  of  responsibility. 

The  twelfth  instruction  is  drawn  with  reference  to 
section  5842  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand that  statute  to  create  any  new  spedes  of 
manslaughter.  It  uses  the  common-law  defmitions  of 
both  murder  and  manslaughter,  and  (perhaps  in  view 
of  the  doubts  I  have  already  spoken  oi )  a{>plies  them 
to  two  cases  where  the  mortal  wound  was  inflicted  in 
one  jurisdiction  and  the  death  occurred  in  another. 
The  terms  ^'  malice  "  and  "  maliciously,''  used  in  the 
statute,  would  have  no  meaning  except  by  reference 
to  the  common  law.  We  know  that  the  term  *^  mal- 
ice," in  the  deflnition  of  murder,  does  not  require  that 
Sroof  shall  be  ^ven  of  any  spedal  hatred  or  ul-will  to 
le  deceased,  out  that  the  ddi  berate  intent  to  kill, 
from  whatever  motive,  constitutes  all  the  malioe  that 
the  law  requires  to  be  shown,  and  that  the  term  *^  with- 
out malice"  in  the  definition  of  manslaughter  means 
simply  without  premeditated  intent,  as  where  the  kill- 
ing occurs  in  the  heat  of  passion  or  sudden  quarreL 
All  this  I  will  explain  to  the  jury  when  it  becomes 
necessaiT  to  charge  them.  But  the  instruction—in 
its  use  of  the  phrase  "  without  malice  in  fact " — might 
convey  the  idea  to  the  jury  that  if  the  killing  was 
done  from  Uie  motives  aeciared  bjr  the  prisoner,  and 
if  he  had,  as  he  says,  no  personal  ill-will  toward  the 
President,  it  was  not  murder.  It  is  obiectionable  on 
this  ground,  and  evenr  object  that  could  be  prweriy 
sought  under  this  head,  will  be  attained  by  the  explana- 
tions which  I  have  indicated  to  be  made  to  the  juir. 
It  becomes  important,  in  the  flrst  place,  to  settle  the . 
rules  of  evidence  bv  which  the  juiy  is  to  be  guided  in 
weighing  tiie  proora. 

In  reference  to  the  question  on  whom  rests  the  bur- 
den of  proof  where  insanit^r  is  relied  on  as  a  defense, 
three  different  and  conflicting  views  have  been  held 
by  three  different  courts.  According  to  one  view  it  is 
incumbent  on  the  aocused  to  establish  the  fiict  of  his 
insanity  at  the  time  of  commisdon  of  tiie  aU^ged  crime 
by  evidence  so  conclusive  as  to  exclude  all  reasonable 
doubt  of  it  But  this  yiew  derives  so  littie  suraoit 
from  authority  that  it  may  be  passed  over  without 
comment  as  hiadmisdble.  Another  view  is  that  the 
defense  of  insani^  is  an  affirmative  one,  which  the 
party  asserting  it  must  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  jury  by  at  least  a  preponderance  of  evidence. 
That  is  to  say,  the  evidence  m  fiivor  of  it  need  not  be 
BO  conclusive  as  to  leave  no  room  for  reasonable  doubt, 
but  it  must  have  more  weight  with  the  JU17  than  the 
evidence  against,  so  that  they  would  feel  justified  in 
finding  the  fact  as  they  would  find  anv  fkct  in  a  dvil 
suit,  in  which  idl  questions  offset  are  dedded  aooord- 
ing  to  the  weight  of  the  evidence.  Still  another  view 
is  that  the  sanity  of  tiie  accused  is  just  as  much  a  part 
of  the  case  of  the  prosecution  as  the  homldde  itself^ 
and  just  as  mudi  an  element  in  the  crime  of  murder, 
the  only  difference  being  that  as  the  law  presumes 
every  one  to  be  sane,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  6ov« 
emment  to  produce  amrmative  evidence  of  the  sani^, 
but  that  if  the  jury  have  a  reasonable  doubt  of  the 
sanity  they  are  just  aa  much  bound  to  acquit  as  if 
they  entertained  a  reasonable  doubt  of  the  commis- 
sion of  the  homicide  by  the  accused.  After  a  careflil 
examination  of  the  authorities,  some  of  which  are 
mere  dicta,  and  others  not  well  considered  or  even 
consistent  statements  of  opinions,  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  best  reasons  and  most  weighty  of  them  sustain  the 
views  which  I  now  proceed  to  ^tate.  I  have  examined 
all  the  authorities  with  great  care  over  and  over  agala 
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Xhd  oases  thst  tie  reftrred  to  in  support  of  the  seoond  pasaion,  inordinate  vanity,  and  nnregolated  am- 

nile  are  sometrhet  moie  numeroiw  thtt  the  otlu^n.  ^ition,  and  not  insanity.    Mr.  Davidge  was  fol- 

Some  of  them,  however,  turn  on  the  stetatory  denm-  i^„«,T  k«.  it-  if^^^   «Ky»  ,^^,*w>'t,^  ^-^  a^aoi^n 

tiona  of  the  d^  of  mirder.    A  met  many  of  the  ^%Zu    ^^  .  ^  ^^  -         occupied  ooe  session 

oues  era  mere  <uota,  and  some  of  Uiem  involve  utter  o^  the  coort  m  samming  np  the  eyidence  for  the 

oontradictioDa.    Not  one  of  them  oontains  the  least  defense.     He  took  the  ground  that  the  accused 

show  of  arffttment    With  us  there  is  no  statutory  had  been  shown  to  be  a  mental  wreck  and  an 

definition  of  murder.     We  hAve  the  common-lew  defl-  irrminonflihlA   InnAtin.    whooA    nonvirtion    and 

nitlon  of  muider  as  oocuning  when  a  homicide  is  ^^Jf?S?i^l«» V^^^^^^  Z^«^^  K^JaIu^J^*! 

committed  by  a  peraon  of  so^d  memoir,  discretion,  pmishmenl  for  crime  would  be  a  disgrace  to 

etc.  The  opinions  which  support  the  last  view  are  American  lurisprudence. 
decidedly  entitled  to  most  oonildcnce.  They  are  nsr  On  the  first  day  of  the  arguments  before  the 
soned  out  from  first  nrinciplos,  and  their  reasonings  jury  the  question  was  raised  of  allowing  the 
have  been  unimswered,  and  we,  in  mj  judgment,  un-  p^goner  to  close  the  case  in  his  own  behalf,  as 
answerable.  In  the  ease  of  Stone,  tried  m  this  court  F»  "»;'"';•  »"  v*voj  uio  vodo  «u  uw  vn  u  u^ou,  » 
a  few  yeani^,  the  instructions  were  as  follows:  "In  *^®  aesired  to  do.  His  connsel  seconded  his 
a  capital  case  tne  defense  of  ms,uiit]r  is  required  to  be  wish,  but  the  District  Attorney  objected.  The 
miuie  out  by  most  clear  and  convinciiur  proof.  In  matter  was  not  settled  at  the  time,  out,  after  the 
this  omm  the  juy  must  judge  of  the  evidenoe  oifered  delivery  of  Mr.  Reed's  address,  the  proposed 
to  sustain  the  dafenM :  and  if,  on  consideration  of  all  .^^,^u\^#  ♦k.v  ,v^.^»a.  »>.<i  ^T^^  *^  ri^A^^^Ao^ 
the  evidence  in  conneition  with  the  assumption  tiiat  BP««cb  of  the  prisoner  was  given  to  the  press 
what  a  man  does  is  sanely  done,  the  jury  entertains  a  Ai^d  published  on  the  loth  of  January.  It  was 
rea^ionable  doubt  as  to  whether  the  prisoner  commit-  made  up  of  a  reiteration  of  his  claims  to  patriot- 
ted  the  homicide  charged,  or  as  to  whether  at  the  time  jgni,  piety,  and  divine  inspiration,  and  contained 

miSr^lSfMS."     ''•^ ""  ""^  "^  ""^  "^^  ^^  nothing  new  of  a  noteworthy  character.    He 

I  sh^  however,  adopt  the  suggestion  which  is  claimed,  as  he  had  repeatedly  done  in  the  course 

found  in  some  of  the  later  authorities—that  is,  not  to  of  the  proceedings,  that  he  had  the  sympathy  of 

instruct  the  jury  to  acquit  if  tiiey  feel  a  reasonable  a  large  and  increasing  class  of  good  citizens, 

doubt  about  any  one  Un^  in  the  issue ;  but  I  shall  in-  th^t  public  opinion  was  growing  in  his  favor, 

struct  them  as  to  the  nature  of  the  crime  and  as  to  all  ^„^  T^.   «>x«*v^-;*«.  ^r^n\A  i„r.^e^  k:.  a^^^ji   ^^a 

the  elements  composing  it,  hicluding  that  of  responsi-  »nd  that  postenty  would  justify  his  deed,  and 

bility.    I  shall  mstruot  them  as  tothe  presumption  of  condemn  any  action  against  him. 

innocence  and  sanity,  and  shall  tell  tbcm  finally  that.  Mr.  Scoville  occupied  nearly  five  days  in  ad- 

on  the  whole  evidence  and  on  the  consideration  of  dressing  the  Jury,  beginning  on  the  16th  and 

titied  to  an  acquittal.  ground  covered  by  the  evidence,  ezammed  the 

The  tenth  and  eleventh  mstructions  asked  for  on  the  W  regarding  legal  responsibility,  contended 

part  of  the  defense  do  not  involve  any  serious  ques-  that  the  prisoner  had  long  been  an  insane  man, 

tion.    The  eleventh  instruction  Mks  ma  to  say  Uiat,  denounced  the  spirit  and  method  of  the  prose- 

::;^o*S^^wSS!SIy%'S^?^"^^^  cution,andattac^edpromin^^^^^ 

tal  condition  ofthonrisoner  during  two  weeks  follow-  were,  he  claimed,  responsible  for  the  state  of 

ing  the  shooting  of  President  Garfield  which  it  was  affairs  which  wrought  upon  the  disordered  fac< 

in  their  power  to  have  produced  in  the  trial,  the  jury  alties  of  the  accused  and  impelled  him  to  the 

JSSL*m^i*?rture^r,  i?^^^  deed  of  July  2d.    He  closed  with  an  appeal  to 

duoed,  would  have  been  unfevoible  to  the  proaecu-  *"«  J^^J  ^  save  the  country  from  the  disgrace 

j                 tion."  of  executing  an  insane  man  m  obedience  to 

Any  instruction  ought  to  be  based  on  some  evidence  popular  clamor,  after  an  unfair  trial,  and  for  the 

in  the  case,  and  if  Twere  to  grant  the  instruction  in  purpose  of  screening  from  detestation  men  who 

th^  form  t  would  be  assummg  that  there  was  some  ^   *-  responsible  for  his  deed. 

evidence  in  the  case  tending  to  show  a  willful  sup-  w*^  *^"Fv*«»«'*^  *^*  «       mi  i     33         ^i.    -r^. 

prassion  of  evidence  by  tiie  pzoeecution.    I  can  not  /^^  ^"®  ^^^  of  -Bir.  Scoville's  ad  dress,  the  Dis- 

so  assume.    It  is  always,  however,  open  to  either  side  trict  Attorney  withdrew  all  objection  to  the 

I                 to  arffue  that  evidence  which  might  have  been  pro-  prisoner  speaking  to  the  jury,  as  he  did  not 

.                 duoe^Md  which  haa  not  been  prc^uced  should  be  i»  intend  that  any  error  should  get  into  the 

I'^B^ri^r^k^'tie^irt'^f  ^to"^^^^^  record  upon  whi^h  there  was  anVpossibmty 

formal  instruction  in  the  shape  of  either  the  tentii  or  that  a  new  trial  should  be  allowed.''    This  ex- 

eleventii  payer.    I  have  already  given  my  views  on  planation  called  forth  an  aorimoniovs  protest 

toe  twelfth  and  remaining  prayers.  from  the  defense,  and  Judge  Oox  granted  the 

At  the  conclusion  of  Judge  Oox's  decision  prisoner's  request  to  address  the  jury,  remark- 

the  prisoner  remarked,  ^'I  am  satisfied  with  ingthatsomeof  his  brethren  of  the  bench  ^*  had 

!                 the  law  as  hid  down  by  your  Honor."  very  serious  doubts  whether,  in  a  capital  case, 

t                    The  arguments  before  the  jury  were  begun  on  the  prisoner  could  be  denied  the  right  to  ad- 

I                 the  12th  of  January.    Mr.  Dayidge  spent  two  dress  the  jury."    Accordingly,  on  the  21st  of 

r                 days  in  summing  up  the  evidence  for  the  prose-  January,  Guiteau  read  the  speech  which  had  al- 

cutioQ  and  discussing  its  bearing  on  the  plea  of  ready  been  published,  with  a  brief  preface  refer- 

insanity.    He  endeavored  to  show  that  the  deed  ring  to  a  decision  that  had  just  been  made  by 

of  the  accused  was  deliberately  planned  and  the  New  York  Oourt  of  Appeals,  to  the  effect 

systematically  carried  out,  having  for  its  motives  that  the  proof  of  insanity,  beyond  a  reasonable 

desire  for  revenge,  lore  of  notoriety,  and  hope  doubt,  rested  with  the  prosecution. 

of  escape  from  consequences  through  misoalcu-  On  Monday,  the  28a  of  January,  Mr.  Por- 

lated  political  influence.    His  career  was  treated  ter  began  the  closing  address  in  behalf  of  the 

as  showing  depravity  and  wickedness,  unbridled  (Government,  and  occupied  the  gpreater  part  of 
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three  daTs.    It  was  devoted  largely  to  portray-  prore  anr  ill-will  or  hatred  <m  the  put  of  iho  aoooied 

ing  and  denouncing  with  scathing  invective  the  y*^'"^  r*  ^'^^^^d-  WhoreverahomieidewaBriiown 
nYi«»«Af  At.  r^9  «^k^  .A^r.o/>^  ..  -A^Aoi^v;!  K*  4.k^  ^  hsvo  boeii  oomnutted  without  Iswiul  authority  and 
chju-aoter  of  ^e  aocased  as  revealed  hy  the  ^^  delibwate  intent,  it  wee  aufflciently  pnyved  to 
evidence,  and  demoushing  the  defense  of  in-  have  been  done  with  malioe  albiothoiwht,  wd  malioe 
sanity.  It  described  the  prisoner  as  a  monster  was  not  disproved  by  iliowiiig  that  uie  aocueed  had 
of  iniqoity,  animated  by  selfish  motives  and  ^^  penonal  ill-wiU  to  the  deoeaaed,  and  that  he  killed 
vengelfulfeelingr^p«.sumingatfir8ton^^^^^^  SSi^Tml^idS^^ 
tection  of  a  political  faction  to  be  benefited  by  Sto  STe)  to^w^  a  pubUc  beoSt  Ifit^d  be 
his  deed,  whose  moral  standard  he  assamed  to  shown  that  &e  killing  occurred  in  a  heat  of  paaaion 
be  as  low  as  his  own,  and  resorting  when  this  or  under  provocationTuien  it  would  appear  diat  there 
dependence  failed  to  a  pretense  of  divine  inspi-  ^_J^Z  V^^^'^^^^^'S^^^  therefore  no  malice 
ration  and  irresistible  pressure.  The  address  •fo"*^o«9^*i  "^^  that  would  reduce  the  cnme  to 
7.  "*OT«wwi«  Vj  u  \  awtiwoo  manalaughter.  It  was  hardlv  neeeaaary,  however,  to 
was  freauently  interrupted  by  the  most  bitter  .ay  that  there  waa  notfainf  of  that  kind  in  the  pna- 
and  violent  interjections  from  the  prisoner,  entcase.  The  jury  woula  have  to  eav  either  Uiat  the 
and  occasionally  by  heated  objections  from  the  defendant  waa  ^uty  of  murder  or  that  he  was  inno- 
oourisel  for  the  defense,  who  claimed  that  the  ««**•  .  ^  ^^H  ^  constitute  the  crime  of  murder^ 
o.vA»irA»  «-.«*  K«»^,«<i  ♦{»*  ^^AA^^^  T\.^  ^«i«  aaeaasm  must  have  a  reaaonably  aane  nund—m  tech- 
speaker  went  beyond  the  evidence.  The  only  ^ical  terms,  he  muet  be  "of  iound  mmd,  memoiT, 
check  which  the  court  found  occasion  to  adroin-  and  disoretion."  An  irreaponaiblv  insane  man  could 
ister  was  to  prevent  a  reference  to  expressions  not  commit  murder.  If  he  waa  laooring  under  a  die- 
of  public  opinion^  intended  to  counteract  the  •??  ^^  ^  ^MmUA  faculties  to  such  m  ezt«nt^t  he 

prisoner's  often  reiterated  assertion  that  the  ^^  "*^  '"^7i.'^''!^ ''®  ^"^  *^^'*^'-®'*r*  ^^  a^^ 

y   i>vM«».  u  ^^w%,MA  ««^«««.«»i^^  wK>«m  uvu  wa*,  wuw  ^^  wrong,  thcu  he  waa  wanting  m  that  sound  mmd, 

American  people  sympathized  with  him,  and  de-  memory,  and  discretion  that  was  a  part  of  the  deftS 

manded  his  acquittal.  tion  of  murder.    In  the  next  place,  every^  defendant 

Immediately  upon  the  close  of  Mr.  Porter's  "^^  pieaumed  innocent  until  the  accusation  against 

address,  at  8.16  p.  m.,  on  January  26,  1882,  "^T,"  established  by  proof.^  In  the  next  place, 

Jud^Oox  deliver^  Lis  charge  I  thi  jury!  ^^^tfe  ll  ll^SSZ  ^L^^SSSS  iJ 

After  speaking  of  the  rights  which  were  guar-  be  aane,  and  to  have  been  so  at  the  time  the  erime 

anteed  to  accused  persons,  he  proceeded :  was  committed-— that  ia  to  say,  that  the  Government 

was  not  bound  to  show  affirmatively,  as  a  part  of  its 

Every  accused  person,  he  said,  was  presumed  to  bo  proofs,  that  the  defendant  was  aane.  As  insanity 
innooent  until  the  accusation  waa  proved.  With  what  was  the  exception,  and  as  Uie  mi^<>>^ty  of  men  are 
difficulty  and  trouble  the  law  had  been  administered  aane,  the  law  presumed  the  latter  condition  of  every 
in  the  present  case,  the  jurors  had  been  daily  wit-  man,  until  some  reason  was  shown  to  believe  to  tlie 
nesses.  It  waa,  however,  a  consolation  to  thixik  that  eontraiy.  The  burden  was,  therefore,  on  the  defend- 
not  one  of  thoee  sacred  guarantees  of  the  Constitution  ant,  who  aet  up  insanity  as  an  excuse  for  crime,  to 
had  been  violated  in  the  person  of  the  accused.  At  produce  proofs  in  the  lust  instance  to  ahow  that  that 
last  the  long  chapter  of  proof  was  ended,  the  task  of  presumption  was  mistaken,  so  fiu*  as  it  related  to  the 
the  advocate  was  done,  and  it  now  rested  with  the  prisoner.  Crime,  therefore,  involved  three  elementa 
jurv  to  determine  the  issue  between  public  justice  — the  killing,  malice,  and  a  responsible  mind  in  the 
and  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  No  one  could  fbef  more  murderer.  After  all  the  evidence  was  before  the  jury, 
keenly  than  himself  the  great  responsibility  of  his  if  the  jury,  while  *bearing  in  mind  both  those  pre- 
duties,  and  he  felt  that  be  oould  only  discharge  them  Bumptionar--that  is,  that  the  defendant  is  innooent 
by  dose  adherence  to  the  law,  as  laid  down  by  its  till  ne  is  proved  guilty,  and  that  he  is  sane  till  the 
highest  authorities.  Before  proceeding  fhrther,  he  contrary  appears— still  entertained  what  is  called  a 
wished  to  notice  an  incident  which  had  taken  place  reasonable  doubt  on  any  ground,  or  aa  to  any  of  the 
pending  the  recent  argument.  The  prisoner  haafre-  essential  elements  of  toe  crime,  then  the  defendant 
(^uently  taken  occasion  to  proclaim  that  public  opin*  was  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  that  doubt  and  to  an  ao- 
ion,  as  evidenced  by  the  press  and  correspondence,  quittal. 

was  in  his  fhvor.    Those  declarations  could  not  have        It  waa  important  to  explain  to  the  jury  here  in  the 

been  prevented,  except  by  the  process  of  gagging  the  beet  way  that  the  court  could  what  is  a  reasonable 

Srisoner.    Any  suggestion  that  the  juir  could  bo  in-  doubt.    He  could  hardly  venture  to  give  an  exact 

uenced  by  such  lawless  di^tering  or  the  prisoner  definition  of  the  term,  for  he  did  not  Know  of  any 

would  have  seemed  to  him  absurd,  and  he  should  successftil  attempt  to  do  so.    As  to  questions  relatinff 

have  felt  that  he  was  insulting  the  inteiligenoe  of  the  to  human  affiurs^  a  knowledge  of  which  is  derived 

jury,  if  he  had  warned  them  not  to  regard  it.    Conn-  iVom  testimony,  it  waa  impossible  to  have  the  same 

sel  for  the  prosecution  had  felt  it  necessary,  however,  kind  of  certainty  that  ia  created  by  soientiflc  demon- 

in  the  final  argument,  to  hiterpose  a  contradiction  to  stration.    The  onl^  certainty  that  the  jury  could  have 

such  statements,  and  an  exception  had  been  taken  on  was  a  moral  certainty,  depending  on  the  confidence 

the  part  of  the  accused  to  the  form  in  which  that  ef-  which  the  juij  had  in  the  inte^ty  of  witnesses,  and 

fort  waa  made.    For  the  sole  purpose  of  purging  the  in  their  capacity  and  opportumty  to  know  the  truth, 

record  of  any  objectionable  matter,  he  should  simply  If,  for  example,  facts  not  improbable  in  themselves 

aay  that  anything  which  had  been  said  on  either  sic(e  were  attested  by  numerous  witaesaes,  credible  and 

in  reference  to  publio  excitement  or  to  newspaper  uncontradicted,  and  who  had  every  opportuni^  to 

opinion  was  not  to  be  regarded  by  the  jury.  know  the  truth,  a  reasonable  or  moral  oertuuty  would 

The  indictment  charg^  the  defendant  with  having  be  inspired  by  tiiat  testimony.    In  such  a  case  doubt 

murdered  James  A.  Garfield,  and  it  was  the  duty  ^  would  be  unreasonable,  or  imaginary,  or  speculative, 

the  court  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  crime  charged.  It  ought  not  to  be  a  doubt  aa  to  whether  the  psitj 

Murder  was  committed  where  a  person  of  souikl  mem-  might  not  be  innocent  in  the  fiuso  of  Strong  proon  ef 

ory  and  discretion  unlawfully  killed  a  reasonable  being  his  guilt ;  but  it  must  be  a  sincere  doubt,  whether  ha 

in  the  peace  of  the  United  States  with  nudioe  afore-  had  been  proved  guilty.    Even  where  the  teatimony 

thought.    It  had  to  be  proved,  first,  that  the  death  was  contradictory,  ana  where  so  much  more  credit 

waa  caused  by  the  act  of  the  accused,  and,  ftirthor,  should  be  g^ven  to  one  side  than  the  other,  the  aame 

that  it  waa  caused  with  malioe  aforethought.    That  reault  migu  be  produoed.    On  the  other  hand,  the 

did  not  mean,  however,  that  the  Government  had  to  opposing  proofii  might  be  so  balanced  that  the  jury 
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might  justly  doubt  on  whioh  tide,  under  all  the  cir-  The  jniy  would  beer  in  mind  that  e  man  did  not 

cnmateooee,  the  truth  lay,  and  in  soeh  ease  the  ao^  beoome  irreaponaible  by  the  mere  fact  of  hia  being 

ooMd  part^  was  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  partially  insane.    Such  a  man  did  not  take  leave  m 

All  that  a  jniy  oould  be  e^Moted  to  do  was  to  be  raa-  hia  passions  by  becoming  insane.    He  might  retain  aa 

aonaUy  and  morally  certam  of  the  fusts  which  they  much  control  over  them  as  in  health.   He  might  com- 

dedared  to  be  their  verdict    In  illustration  of  this  mit  offbnses,  too,  with  which  his  inflnnity  lutd  noth- 

point,  Judffe  Oox  quoted  the  charge  of  Chief- Justice  in^  to  do.    He  inight  be  sane  as  to  the  cnme  he  oom- 

Bhaw,  of  Masaaohusetts,  in  the  case  of  the  Common-  nutted,  might  underBtand  its  nature^  and  might  be 

wealth  against  Webster.  govern^  by  the  same  motives  in  relation  to  it  ss  other 

With  reference  to  the  evidence  in  this  case  very  people,  whue  on  other  subjects  having  no  relations 

little  oomment  was  required  by  the  court,  except  upon  whatever  to  the  crime  he  nught  be  the  victim  of  delu- 

one  question— the  others  beinsp  hardly  matters  of  dia-  aion.    Whenever  this  paiti^  insanity  was  relied  on 

puts.    That  the  defendant  fired  at,  and  shot,  the  do-  as  a  defense,  it  must  appear  that  the  crime  charged 

ceased  President  was  abundantly  proved ;  that  the  was  a  product  of  the  delusion  or  other  morbid  condi- 

wonnd  waa  fatal  had  been  testified  to  by  the  surgeons,  tion,  and  connected  with  it  as  effect  with  cause,  and  . 

who  were  competent  to  speak,  and  they  were  unoon-  that  it  was  not  the  result  of  sane  reasoning  whion  the  ' 

tradioted ;  thiut  the  homioide  waa  committed  with  party  mij^ht  be  capable  of,  notwithstanding  his  limit- 

mtlioe  aforethought  (if  the  defendant  were  capable  ed  and  circumsoriDed  disorder.    Aasuming  that  that 

of  criminal  intent  or  malice),  could  hardly  be  gain-  infirmity  of  mind  had  a  direct  infiuenoe  on  crime, 

said.    It  was  not  necessary  to  prove  that  anv  special  the  difficult  was  to  fix  the  character  of  the  disorder 

or  express  hatred  or  malice  was  enteitainea  by  the  which  fixed  reaponsibility  or  irreBponsibility  in  law. 

aoonaod  toward  the  deceased.    It  waa  sufilcient  to  The  outaoings  of  the  judicial  mind  on  that  subject 

prove  that  the  act  was  done  by  deliberate  intent,  aa  had  not  oeen  always  entirely  satisfiustory  nor  in  har- 

disttnct  from  an  act  done  under  a  oertain  impulse  in  mony  with  the  condusions  of  medical  science.   Courts 

the  heat  of  blood  and  without  previous  mafice.    £vi-  had,  iu  former  times,  passed  upon  the  law  in  regard 

dence  had  been  exhibited  to  the  jury  tending  to  show  to  insanity  without  rmrd  to  the  medical  aapeot  of 

that  the  defendant  admitted  in  his  own  handwriting  the  sulgect;  but  it  would  be  only  properly  dealt  with 

that  he  had  conceived  the  idea  of  *^  removing  the  by  a  concurrence  of  harmonious  treatment  between 

Preaident,"  aa  he  called  it,  six  weeks  before  the  snoot-  the  two  sdences  of  law  and  medicine.    The  courts 

JBg ;  that  he  lud  deliberated  upon  it  and  come  to  the  had,  therefore,  adopted  and  again  cUscarded  one  the- 

determination  to  do  it^  and  that  about  two  weeks  be-  ory  after  another  in  the  effort  to  find  some  common 

fore  he  acoomplished  it  he  stationed  himself  at  certain  ground  on  wldoh  to  stand,  and  his  eflbrt  would  be  to 

points  to  do  the  act,  but  for  some  reason  was  pre-  give  to  thejury  the  results  most  commonly  accepted  by 

vented.    His  preparation  for  it  by  the  purchase  of  a  the  courts.    It  would  be  well  to  say  a  wora  to  the  jury 

instol  had  beoti  shown.    All  these  facts  came  up  to  as  to  the  kind  of  evidence  by  which  courts  and  juries 

the  fhll  measure  of  the  proof  required  to  establish  were  guided  in  this  difloult  and  delicate  inquiry, 

what  the  law  denominatea  malice  aforethought    The  That  subtile  essence  called  mind  defied,  of  course,  ocu- 

jury  would  find  little  difUculty  in  reaching  a  condu-  lar  inspection.    It  could  only  be  known  by  its  mani- 

sion  as  to  all  the  elements  that  made  up  the  crime  festations.    The  test  was  as  to  whether  the  conduct  of 

charged  in  the  indictment,  except  it  n^ght  be  as  to  the  man  and  his  thoughts  and  emotions  conformed 

the  one  of  sound  mind,  memory,  snd  di»Qretion— but  with  those  of  persons  of  sound  mind,  or  whether  they 

that  was  only  a  technical  expression  for  a  responsible,  oontrasted  harshly  with  it    By  that  a  f  udgment  was 

ssne  man.  He  now  approached  that  difilcult  question,  formed  aa  to  a  man's  soundness  of  mmd.    And  for 

He  had  already  said  that  a  man  who  is  insane  in  the  that  reason  evidence  was  aihnissible  to  show  conduct 

sense  that  uiakes  him  irresponsiblo  can  not  commit  a  and  language  that  would  indicate  to  the  general  mind 

crime.    The  defense  of  insanity  had  been  so  abused  eome  morbid  condition  of  the  intello<Sual  powers, 

as  to  be  brought  into  great  discredit    It  was  the  last  Everything  relating  to  his  mental  and  physical  his- 

resort  in  cases  of  unc^uestioned  guilt    It  had  been  an  tory  was,  uierefore,  relevant,  because  any  condusion 

excuse  for  juries  to  bnng  in  a  verdict  of  acquittal  when  on  the  subject  must  often  rest  on  a  large  number  of 

there  was  a  public  sympathy  for  the  aocined,  and  es-  fkcts ;  and  letters,  spontaneously  written,  afforded  one 

peoially  where  there  was  provocation  for  the  homi-  of  the  best  indications  of  mental  condition.    E-ndenoo 

cide  aeoording  to  public  sentiment,  but  not  according  of  insanity  in  the  parents  was  always  pertinent ;  but 

to  law.    For  that  reason  the  deftiise  of  insanity  was  juries  were  never  allowed  to  infer  insanity  of  the  ao- 

viewed  with  disfkyor,  and  public  sentiment  was  hos-  cused  from  the  mere  fhct  of  its  existenoe  in  the  ances- 

tile  to  it    Nevertheless,  if^insani^  were  established  tors.    When,  however,  there  was  evidence  tending  to 

to  a  degree  necessary,  it  was  a  perfect  defense  for  an  show  insane  oonduct  on  the  peat  of  the  accused,  ovi- 

indictment  for  murder,  and  must  be  allowed  full  dence  of  insanity  in  the  ancestors  was  admissible  as 

weight    It  would  be  oDserved  that  in  this  eaae  there  corroborative  of  the  others.    Therefore  it  wss  that,  in 

was  no  trouble  with  any  question  about  what  might  this  case,  the  defense  had  been  allowed  to  introduce 

be  called  total  insanity,  such  as  raving  mania  or  ab-  evidence  covering  the  whole  lifb  of  the  accused  and 

aohxte  imbeciUty,  in  which  all  exercise  of  reason  is  reaching  also  his  fkmily  antecedents.    In  a  case  so 

wanting,  and  where  there  is  no  recognition  of  persons  faVL  of  detail,  he  should  deem  it  to  be  his  duty  to  call 

or  ttdnm  or  tbeir  relations.    But  there  waa  a  debata-  the  attention  of  the  jury  to  particular  parts  of  it,  but 

ble  border-line  between  sanity  and  insanity,  and  there  he  wished  tiie  jury  dimnctly  to  understand  that  it 

was  often  great  difilculty  iu  determining  on  which  was  theur  province,  snd  not  his,  to  dedde  upon  the 


subject  he  seemed  to  be  deranged.    A  man  was  pos-    they  must  draw  their  own  condusions  from  the  evi- 
perhaps,  by  a  belief  of  something  absurd    donee. 


wliioh  he  could  not  be  reasoned  out  of  (what  was  The  instructions  which  he  had  alreadjr  given  to  the 

called  an  insane  delusion),  or  he  miffht  have  some  mor-  jury  imported  that  the  true  test  of  crimizud  responsi- 

bid  propenrity,  seemingly  in  harsh  discord  with  the  mli^,  where  the  defense  of  insanity  was  interposed, 

rest  of  his  intelleetual  ana  moral  nature.    Those  were  was  whether  the  accused  had  suffident  use  of  his  rea- 

easQs  which,  fbr  want  of  a  better  term,  were  called  son  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  act  with  which  he 

partial  insanity.    Bometimes  its  eristence  and  aome-  was  charged,  and  to  understand  that  it  was  wrong  for 

timea  its  limits  were  doubtfUl  and  indefinable,  and  in  him  to  commit  it    If  those  were  the  facts,  he  was 

those  cases  it  was  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  criminally  responsible  for  the  act,  whatever  peouliari- 

pstient  had  passed  the  line  of  moral  or  legal  accountar  ties  might  be  shown  of  him  in  other  respects.  On  the 

bOity  for  hia  aotions.  other  hand,  if  his  reason  were  so  def^ive,  in  oonso- 
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quenoe  of  brain-diMaae,  that  he  oould  not  undentand  the  existence  of  faots  w]uch  weie  ^ther  impoeiihle 

whftt  he  wee  doing,  or  could  not  understand  that  what  absolutely  or  impoesible  at  least  under  the  drcum- 

he  was  doing  was  wronff,  he  ought  to  be  treated  as  an  stanoes  of  the  indlTidual.    A  man  might,  with  no 

irreaponslblo  lunatic    As  the  law  assumed  every  one,  reason  for  it,  believe  that  another  was  plotting  against 

at  the  outset,  to  be  sane  and  respo^isible,  the  question  his  life,  or  that  he  himself  was  the  owner  of  untold 

was.  What  was  there  in  this  esse  to  show  the  oontraiy  wealth,  or  thid  he  had  invented  something  which 

as  to  this  defendant!    A  jury  was  not  warranted  in  would  revolutionise  the  world,  or  that  he  was  the 

inferring  that  a  man  was  insane  fh>m  the  mere  fact  of  President  of  the  United  States,  or  Christ,  or  God,  or 

his  committing  a  crime,  or  from  the  enormity  of  the  that  he  was  inspired  by  God  to  do  a  certain  act,  or 

crime,  because  the  law  presumes  that  there  is  a  bad  that  he  had  a  glass  limb,  and  tiioee  were  cases  of  m- 

motive,  and  that  the  cnme  is  prompted  by  malice,  if  sane  delusion.  Generally^  the  delusion  centered  around . 

nothing  else  appears.  Perhaps  the  easiest  way  for  the  the  patient  himself,  his  nghts  or  his  wrongs.   It  came  I 

jury  to  exanune  into  the  subject  was,  first  to  satisfy  and  went  independently  of  the  ezerdse  of  will  and 

themselves  about  the  condition  of  the  prisoner's  mind  reason,  like  the  phantom  of  a  dream.    It  was,  in  fact, 

for  a  reasonable  period  of  time  before  anv  conception  the  waking  dream  of  the  insane,  in  which  ideas  pre- 

of  the  assassination  had  entered  it,  ana  also  at  the  sented  themselves  to  the  mind  as  real  fiMsts.    The 

present  time,  and  then  consider  what  evidence  exists  as  most  certain  thinsr  was,  that  an  insane  delusion  was 

to  a  different  condition  of  mind  at  the  time  of  the  com-  never  the  result  of  ressonixiff  and  reflection ;  was  not 

mission  of  the  act.    He  should  not  spend  any  time  on  generated  by  the  mind,  could  not  be  dispelled  by  titiem. 

the  first  question,  because  to  examme  it  at  all  would  A  man  might  reason  himself,  or  be  reasoned  by  others, 

mquire  a  review  or  the  evidence  relating  to  over  twenty  into  absura  opinions  and  be  persuaded  into  impracti- 

Gars  of  the  prisoner's  life,  and  this  had  been  so  ex-  cable  schemes,  but  he  could  not  be  reasoned  or  per- 
ustivelv  discussed  by  counsel  that  anything  he  could  suaded  into  insanity  or  insane  delunons.  Whenever 
say  woula  be  a  wearisome  repetition.  It  was  enough  evidence  was  found  of  an  insane  delusion,  it  was  found 
to  say  that,  on  the  one  side,  this  evidence  was  sup-  that  the  insane  delusion  did  not  relate  to  mere  senti- 
posea  to  show  a  chronic  condition  of  insanity  before  ment  or  theory,  or  abstract  questions  m  laws,  politics, 
the  crime,  and,  on  the  other  side,  to  show  an  excep-  or  religion.  All  these  were  subjects  of  opinions, 
tionally^  quick  intelligence  and  decided  powers  of  and  were  founded  on  reasoning  ana  reflection.  Such 
discrimination.  Thejuiy  would  have  to  draw  its  own  opinions  were  often  absurd  m  the  extreme.  Some 
conclusions.  Was  the  prisoner's  ordinary,  permanent,  penons  believed  in  animal  maflnetism.  in  spiritualism, 
chronic  condition  of  nund  such  that  he  was  unable  to  and  other  like  matters,  in  a  <tegree  wnich  seemed  ab- 
understand  the  nature  of  his  actions,  and  to  distin-  surd  to  other  people.  There  was  no  absurdity  in  re- 
guish  between  right  and  wrong  in  his  conduct!  Was  eard  to  reH^ous,  political,  and  social  questions  that 
he  subject^  all  the  time,  to  insane  delusions,  which  de-  Bad  not  its  smcere  supporters.  Those  opinions  might 
strojrea  his  power  so  to  distinguish ;  ana  did  thase  arise  from  natural  weakness,  bad  reasoning  powers, 
continue  down  to,  and  embrace,  the  act  for  which  he  ignorance  of  men  and  things,  ftaudulont  imposture, 
is  on  trial?  If  so,  he  wss  simply  an  irresponsible  lu-  and  often  from  perverted  morsl  sentiment;  but  still 
natic  On  the  other  hand,  had  ne  the  ordinary  Intel-  thev  were  opinions  founded  on  some  kind  of  evidence, 
ligence  of  sane  people,  so  that  he  could  distinguish  ana  liable  to  be  abandoned  on  better  information  or 
between  right  and  wrong  as  to  his  actions  I  If  another  on  sounder  ressonixig.  but  they  were  not  insane  delu- 
person  had  committed  the  assassination,  would  the  sions.  An  insane  ctelusion  was  the  coinage  of  a  dis- 
prisoner  have  appreciated  the  wickedness  of  it?  Would  eased  brain,  which  defies  reason  and  ridicule,  and 
ne  have  understood  the  oharaoter  of  the  act  and  its  throws  into  disorder  all  the  springs  of  human  action, 
wrongfulness  if  another  person  had  sug^rested  it  to  Before  asking  the  jury  to  apply  these  considerations 
him  ?  The  jury  must  consider  these  questions  in  their  to  the  facts  in  Uus  case,  he  wished  to  premise  one  or 
own  mind.  lithe  jury  were  satisfied  that  his  ordi-  two  things.  The  question  for  the  jury  to  determine 
nary  and  chronic  condition  was  that  of  sanity— «t  least  was.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  prisoner's  mind  at 
BO  tar  that  he  knew  the  character  of  his  own  actions,  the  time  when  this  project  was  executed!  If  he  were 
and  how  &r  they  were  right  or  wron^^— and  that  he  suffldentiy  sane  then  to  be  responsible,  it  mattered 
was  not  under  any  permanent  insane  delusion  which  not  what  might  have  been  his  condition  before  or 
destroyed  his  power  of  discriminating  between  risht  after.  Still,  evidence  had  been  properly  admitted  as 
and  wrong,  then  the  remaining  inquiry  was,  whether  to  his  previous  and  subsequent  condition,  because  it 
there  was  any  special  insanity  connected  with  this  threw  light,  prospectively  and  retrospectively^  on  his 
crime.  It  would  be  seen  that  the  reliance  of  ti^e  do-  condition  at  the  time.  Inasmuch  as  ^  these  disorden 
fense  wss  the  existenoe  of  an  insane  delusion  in  the  were  of  gradual  growth  and  of  indefinite  continuance, 
prisoner's  mind  which  so  perverted  his  reason  as  to  if  he  were  insane  shortiy  befofe  or  shortly  after  the 
mcapaoitate  him  fh>m  perceiving  the  difference  be-  commission  of  the  crime,  it  was  natural  to  infer  that 
tween  right  and  wrong  as  to  this  particular  act.  he  was  so  at  the  time.  But  still,  all  the  evidence 
As  a  part  of  the  history  of  judiouil  sentiment  on  this  must  center  around  the  time  when  the  deed  was  done, 
subject^  and  by  way  of  illustrating  the  difference  be-  The  jury  had  heard  a  good  deal  of  evidence  respecting 
tween  insane  delusions  and  responsibility,  he  would  the  peculiarities  of  the  prisoner  through  a  long  period 
refbr  the  jury  to  a  celebrated  case  in  ESngUsh  history  of  time  before  this  occurrence,  and  it  was  claimed  on 
which  had  already  been  commented  on  m  the  argu-  the  part  of  the  defense  that  he  was  during  all  thai 
ments.  Judge  Cox  here  quoted  from  the  opinions  of  time  subject  to  delusions  that  were  calculate  to  dis- 
the  judges  in  the  MoNaughton  case  and  from  some  turb  his  reason,  and  to  throw  it  off  its  balance.  The 
American  authorities  on  the  same  subject.  He  went  only  materiality  of  that  evidence  wss  the  probability 
on  to  say  that  the  subject  of  insane  delusion  played  an  which  it  might  afford  of  the  defendant's  liability  to 
important  part  in  this  case  and  demanded  careful  con-  such  disorders  of  mind,  and  the  corroboration  which 
sideration.  The  subject  was  treated  to  a  limited  ex-  it  mig^t  yield  to  other  evidence  tending  to  show  such 
tent  in  judidal  decisions,  but  more  was  learned  about  disoraer  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  crime, 
it  fVom  works  of  medical  jurisprudence  and  from  ex-  The  juzy  must  determine  whether  at  the  time  the  horn- 
pert  testimony.    Sane  people  were  sometimes  sud  to  ioide  was  committed  the  defendant  was  laboring  under 


have  delusions  proceecung  fh>m  temporsry  disorders    any  insane  delusion  prompting  or  impelling  him  to  do 


susceptible  of  being  corrected  and  removed  by  evi-  or  after.    Several  papers  had  been  laid  before  them 

dance  and  ai];mnent    On  the  contrary,  insane  delu-  that  had  been  in  the  prisoner's  ponession,  and  that 

sions,  according  to  all  testimony,  were  unressoning  purported  to  assign  the  motive  for  the  deed.    In  the 

and  incorrigible.    Those  who  had  them  bdieved  in  address  to  the  American  people  of  the  16th  of  June  ht 
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nid :  **  I  oonceired  the  idea  of  removing  the  President    poUticel  neoessitj.    When  men  reasoned,  the  law  re- 
fbor  weeks  ago.    Not  a  soul  knew  of  my  purpose.    I    quired  them  to  reason  oorrectly,  ao  far  as  their  prao- 


oonoeived  the  idea  myself,  and  I  kept  it  to  myself.    I  tical  duties  were  oonoemed.    When  they  had  the 

read  the  newspapen  carefiilly,  for  and  agamst  the  padty  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong,  they 

Administration,  and  gradually  the  conviction  dawned  were  bound  to  do  it.    Opinions,  properly  so  called 

upon  me  that  the  President's  removal  was  a  politioal  (that  is,  belieft  resulting  from  reasonmg,  reflection, 

necessity,  because  he  proved  a  traitor  to  the  men  who  and  the  examination  of  evidence),  afforded  no  proteo- 

made  him,  and  thereby  imperiled  tiie  life  of  the  na-  tion  against  the  penal  oonseqnenoes  of  crime.    A  man 

tion."    Again  he  sud  in  this  address :  ^^  Ingratitude  might  believe  a  course  of  action  to  be  right,  and  the 

is  the  basest  of  crimes.    The  Preudent,  under  the  law  might  forbid  it  as  wrong.    Nevertheless,  he  must 

manipulation  of  the  Secrataiy  of  State,  has  been  guilty  obey  the  law,  and  nothing  could  save  him  from  the 

of  the  basest  ingratitude  to  the  Stalwarts.    His  ex-  consequences  of  the  violation  of  the  law  except  the 

press  purpose  has  been  to  crush  Q^Mial  Grant  and  fkot  tluit  he  was  so  erased  by  disease  as  to  be  unable 

Senator  Conkllng,  and  thereby  open  the  way  for  his  to  comprehend  the  neoeesity  of  obedience.    [The  court 

ronomination  in  f  884.    In  tiie  President's  madness  he  here  quoted  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 

eked  the  oi  '  «     ^«-—        .._    — ^  »*  -i    »_  m  i        u  s-i... 

he  dies." 

political  ne 
Arthur  President,  and  save  the  repuDUc."  xne  sociauon.  oui  w  aiiow  mm  w  una  sneiier  zrom  pun- 
other  papers  were  of  similar  tenor.  There  was  evi-  ishmentoehind  that  belief  would  be  simply  monstrous, 
donee  uat,  when  arrested,  the  prisoner  reAised  to  talk.  Between  one  and  two  centuries  ago  there  nad  arisen  a 
but  said  that  the  papers  would  explain  alL  On  the  school  of  moralists  who  were  accused  of  maintaining 
nL{ht  of  the  assassination  tiie  prisoner  had  said  to  the  the  doctrine  that,  whenever  the  end  to  be  attained 
witness  Brooks  that  he  had  thought  over  it  and  prayed  was  right,  any  means  neceasaiy  to  its  attainment  were 
over  it  for  weeks :  that  he  was  satisfied  that  he  had  to  justifiable.  Consequentiy,  they  incurred  the  odium 
do  the  thing,  and  had  made  up  his  mind  and  had  of  nearly  all  Christendom.  Bythatmethod  of  reason- 
done  it  as  a  matter  of  duty.  He  had  made  up  his  ing  the  prisoner  seemed  to  have  gotten  the  idea  that, 
mind  that  the  P^ident  and  Secretary  Blaine  were  in-order  to  unite  the  Bepublican  party  and  to  save  the 
conspiring  against  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  that  republic,  whatever  means  were  necessary  would  be 
the  Presiaent  must  die.  In  addition  to  this,  the  jury  justifiable ;  that  the  death  of  the  President  by  violence 
had  the  important  testimony  of  Mr.  Reynolds  as  to  the  was  only  a  proper  and  neoessary  means  of  accomplish- 
prisoner's  statements,  oral  and  written,  about  a  fort-  ing  it,  and  was  therefore  justifiable ;  and  that,  oeing 
.night  after  the  shooting.  There  he  was  found  reiter-  justifiable  as  a  political  necessity,  it  was  not  murder. 
aUng  the  statements  contained  in  his  other  papers,  That  appeared  to  be  the  substance  of  the  idea  which 
and  saying  that  the  situation  at  Albany  suggoitea  thj  the  prisoner  had  put  forth  to  the  worid,  and  if  this 
removal  of  the  President,  and  that,  as  the  faction  fight  was  the  whole  of  his  position,  it  presented  one  of  those 
became  more  bitter,  he  became  more  decided ;  that  he  va^^ea  of  opinion  (even  if  it  were  sincere)  for  which 
knew  that  Arthur  would  become  President,  etc  the  law  had  no  accommodation,  and  which  furnished 

no  excuse  whatever  for  crime.    There  was,  undoubt- 

Judge  Gox  proceeded  to  aaoto  from  the  ad-  edly,  a  fonn  of  insane  delusion,  consisting  of  a  belief 

dress  to  the  Amerioan  people  which  was  writ-  hy  a  person  that  he  is  inspired  by  the  Almighty  to 

tPfi  And  frivAn  to  Mr  RAvnnldft  •  ^^  something— to  kill  another,  for  example— and  this 

ten  ana  given  to  Mr.  lieynoios.  dclusionlni^t  be  so  strong  nk  to  impef  him  to  the 

'*  I  now  wish  to  state  distinctly  why  I  attempted  to  commission  of  crime.    The  defbndant  in  this  case 

remove  the  President.     I  had  read  the  papers  for  elidmed  that  he  labored  under  such  a  delusion  at  the 

and  against  the  Administration  verv  carefully  for  time  of  the  assassination.    His  unsworn  declarations 

two  months  before  I  conceived  the  iaea  of  removing  in  hia  own  fhvor  were  not,  of  courae,  evidence,  and 

him.    Gradually,  as  the  result  of  readiiig  the  news-  were  not  to  be  considered  by  the  jury.    A  man's  Ian- 

papen,  the  idea  settied  on  me  that  if  the  President  guage,  when  sincere,  might  be  evidence  of  his  condi* 

were  removed,  it  would  unite  the  two  fiujtionis  of  tion  of  mind,  but  not  evidence  in  his  favor  of  the  facts 

the  Bepublican  party,  and  therebv  save  the  Govern-  declared  bv  him.    He  could  never  manufiusture  evi- 

ment  aom  going  into  the  hands  or  ex-rebels  and  their  denoe  in  that  way  in  his  own  exoneration.    The  law 

Nortiiem  lulies.    It  was  my  own  conception,  and,  allowed  a  prisoner  to  testify  in  his  own  behalf,  and 

whether  right  or  wrong,  I  tak?  the  entire  responsibil-  therefore  made  his  sworn  testimony  on  the  witness- 

ity."    A  second  paper,  dated  July  19th,  addressed  stand  legal  evidence,  to  be  received  and  considered, 

to  the  public,  reiterated  these  statements,  and  added,  and  given  such  weight  to  as  it  deserved.    No  verdict, 

*'  I  have  got  the  inspiration  worked  out  or  mo."    The  however,  could  be  Mfely  rendered  on  the  sole  evidence 

jury  had  now  before  it  everything  emanating  from  of  an  accused  party  under  such  droumstances.   Other- 

the  pruoner  about  the  time  of  the  shooting.    There  wise,  a  man  on  trial  for  his  life  could  secure  his  ac- 

waa  nothing  Airther  from  him  until  three  months  quittal  by  simplv  testifying  that  he  had  committed  the 

afterward.    And   now  he  would   pass   to   consider  crime  under  a  delusion  or  inspiration,  or  irresistible 


time  of  the  shooting.    If  it  did,  it  represented  a  dosed. 

thing  which  he  ( Jud^  Cox)  had  not  seen  character-  He  would  say  a  word  about  the  oharacteristica  of 

ixed  m  any  iudioial  utterance  as  an  insane  delusion,  that  form  of  delusion.    The  idea  of  being  inspired  to 

They  woiua  oonuder  whether  it  was  evidence  of  in-  do  an  act  miffht  be  either  a  sane  belief  or  an  insane 

sanity,  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  it  showed  an  am-  delusion.     A  great  many  Christian  people  believed 

pie  power  of  reasoning  and  refiectibn  on  the  aigu-  not  only  that  events  were  providentisillv  ordered,  but 

ments  and  evidence  for  and  against,  resulting  in  the  that  they  themselves  received  special  providential 

opinion  that  the  President  had  betrayed  his  party,  guidance  and  illumination  in  respect  both  to  their  in- 

and  that,  if  he  were  out  of  the  way,  it  would  be  a  ben-  ward  thoughts  and  their  outward  actions.    But  this 

efit  to  his  party,  and  would  save  the  country  from  was  a  mere  sane  belief.    On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man 

the  predominance  of  their  ooUtical  opponents.    So  far  sincerely,  though  insanely,  believed  that,  like  St. 

there  was  nothing  insane  in  the  conclusion.    It  had  Paul  on  his  way  to  Damascus,  he  had  been  smitten  to 

donbtiesa  been  snared  by  a  good  many  heated  parti-  the  earth  and  had  seen  a  great  light  and  had  heard  a 

sans  who  were  sane  people,  but  the  difference  was  voice  from  heaven  wamii^  and  commanding  him  to 

that  the  prisoner  reacned  the  condusion  that  to  put  do  a  certain  act,  that  would  be  a  ease  of  imannary  in- 

the  Presideot  out  of  the  way  by  assassination  wa^  a  spiration  amounting  to  an  insane  ddusion.  The  ques- 
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tion  waa,  wfaetber  the  OMe  of  this  defendflnt  preiented  pimved  otreer,  working  hiniBelf  into  the  raolntioii  of 
anything  aoalogouB  to  Uiat  Tho  theory  of  the  Gov-  ftartUng  the  worid  with  a  orime  which  would  aecura 
emment  was  tliat  the  defendattit  oommitted  this  homi-  him  a  Md  eminenoe.  The  other  repxeaented  a  youth 
oide  in  full  poMeaaion  of  hia  lacultiea  and  from  pei^  horn,  aa  it  were,  under  malign  Iniluencea — the  diild 
fectly  aane  moiivea ;  that  he  did  the  act  fh>m  revenge,  of  a  oiaeaaed  mother  and  of  a  father  aubject  to  inaane 
or,  perhaps,  fh>m  a  morbid  deeirs  for  notoriety ;  tuat  delnaiona,  reared  in  retirement  and  imbued  with  fanat- 
he  caloulated  deliberately  on  beinff  protected  by  those  ioal  religioua  views ;  aubsequently,  his  mind  filled 
who  were  to  be  benefited  politically  by  the  death  of  with  fanatioal  theories,  launched  on  the  world  with 
the  President ;  that  he  made  no  pretense  of  inspira-  no  guidance  save  his  own  impulses,  evincang  an  in^ 
tion  at  the  time  of  the  assaaaination.  nor  until  he  had  capaoi^  for  any  continuous  employment;  oiaaging 
discovered  that  his  expectations  from  the  so-called  from  one  pursmt  to  another— now  a  lawyer,  now  a 
Stalwait  wing  of  the  Kepubllcan  party  were  delusive ;  religionist,  and  now  a  politician— unauocesafm  in  all : 
and  that  then,  for  tho  first  time,  he  broached  thia  tall  of  wild,  impracticable  schemes,  for  which  he  had 
theoi:]^  of  inspiration  and  irresiatible  pressure  to  the  neither  resouroes  nor  ability ;  aubject  to  deluaiona ; 
oommisgion  of  the  act  Whether  this  was  true  or  not  his  mind  incoherent  and  incompetent  of  reaaoninff 
the  jury  must  determine  from  the  evidence.  It  was  coherently  on  any  aubject ;  with  a  mind  so  weeds  ana 
true  that  the  term  ^^  inspiration  "  did  not  a{»pear  in  a  temper  so  impressionable  that  he  became  deranged, 
the  papers  first  written  by  the  defendant,  nor  in  those  and  was,  theruore,  impelled  to  the  commission  of  a 
delivered  to  Mr.  fievnolds,  except  at  the  close  of  the  crime  the  seriousness  of  which  he  could  not  under- 
one  dated  July  Ititn,  in  which  he  said  that  the  in-  stand.  It  is  for  you,  gentlemen,  to  determine  whidi 
apiration  was  worked  out  of  him  (althouffh  what  was  of  the  portraits  ia  the  true  one. 
meant  was  not  clear),  and  it  was  true,  aJso.  that  that  And^now,  gentlemen,  to  aum  up  all  I  have  aaid  to 
was  after  he  waa  informed  that  he  waa  neing  de-  yon,  ifyou  find  from  the  whole  evidence  that  at  the 
nounced  by  the  Stalwarta.  Judge  Cox  referred  to  time  of  the  commission  of  the  homicide  the  prisoner 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Noble  Young,  Dr.  McDonald,  was  laboring  under  such  a  defect  of  his  reason  that  ho 
and  Dr.  Gray,  and  this,  he  said,  waa  about  the  sub-  was  incapable  of  imderstanding  what  he  was  doing, 
stance  of  what  appeared  in  the  case  on  the  subject  of  or  of  seeing  that  it  was  a  wrong  thinff  to  do— as,  for 
inspiration.  The  question  for  the  jury  was  whedier,  example,  if  ne  were  under  the  insane  delusion  that  the 
on  the  one  hand,  the  idea  of  killing  the  President  first  Almighty  had  commanded  him  to  do  the  act— then  he 
presented  itself  to  the  defendant  in  the  shape  of  a  was  not  in  a  iwponriible  condition  of  mind,  but  waa 
oommand  or  inspiration  of  the  Deity,  in  the  manner  in  an  object  of  compassion  and  should  be  now  acquitted, 
which  insane  delusions  of  that  sort  arose ;  or  whether.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  find  that  he  was  under  no 

insane  delusion,  but  had  the  posaesaion  of  hia  lacul^- 


more  than  one  of  the  vagaries  of  reasoning,  which  he  his  motive  were  personal  vindictiveneas^  political  ani- 

had  already  characterized  as  Aimishing  no  excuse  for  moeity,  a  desire  to  avenge  supposed  pohtical  wrongs, 

orime.    He  had  dwelt  upon  the  question  of  insane  de-  or  a  morbid  desire  for  notoriety ;  or,  if  you  are  unable 

lusion  simply  because  the  evidence  relating  to  that  was  to  discover  any  motive  at  all,  the  act  is  simply^  mnr- 

evidenoe  touching  the  defendant's  power  or  want  of  der,  and  it  is  your  duty  to  find  a  verdict  of  guilty  aa 

power  (tVom  mental  disease)  to  distinguish  between  indicted.   Or,  if  you  find  that  the  prisoner  is  not  guilty 

right  and  wrong  as  to  the  act  done  by  Km.    This  waa  by  reason  of  insanity,  it  is  your  dufy  to  say  so.  You  wiH 

the  broad  question  for  the  jury  to  determine,  and  was  now  retire  to  your  room  toad  oonaider  your  verdict, 
what  waa  relied  upon  by  the  defense.    It  nad  been        ^,      ,  i.»     j     x   j  ja  ji    v  .^i 

aigued  with  fopoe  on  the  part  of  the  defense  that  there        The  Jnry  retired  at  4.40  P.  M.,  and  shorUy 

were  a  great  many  things  in  the  defendant'a  conduct  afterward  the  court  took  a  recess  until  6.30. 

which  could  not  be  expected  of  a  sane  man,  and  which  Some  time  before  the  court  reassembled,  or 

were  oidyexplainablo  on  the  theory  of  maanity.  There  within  thirty  minutes  from  their  retirement,  tlie 

z^  "issr iteiiSa'o^  i^rt  ~ss^^  i^^y  ?«r^  '^^}  * w.^  ^r»  ti  • 

oounted  for  by  his  ignorance  of  men,  bv  his  exaggerated  verdict.    W  hen  order  had  been  restored  alter 

egotism,  or  by  his  bluntness  of  moral  sense,  ft  might  the  recess,  the  foreman  of  th^  ji^7«  i^  answer 

te  difficult  to  determine.   The  only  safe  rule,  however,  ^  ^^  customary  question  as  to  the  yerdict, 

wasforthejury  to^^re^its  •*5?^«» ^  tji^one  te^  answered,  "Guilty  as  indicted."    On  the  de- 

of  criminal  responsibUity,  namely,  whether  the  pris-  "^     i    ^  %r     a  ^  :n^  *v^  ««..-,«.««  .^^ii^;i   ^^a 

oner  poaseased Ue  mentaf  capacity,  at  the  time  thS  act  mand  of  Mr.  Scoville,  the  jury  was  pofled,  ai^ 

was  committed,  to  know  that  it  was  wrong,  or  whether  at  the  call  of  his  name  each  juryman  answered, 

he  waa  deprived  of  that  capaoi^  by  mental  disease.  <»  Guiltv."     As  the  last  name  was  called,  the 

There  waa  one  important  distinodon  whidi  ttie  jury  prisoner  shrieked :  **  My  blood  will  be  upon  the 

must  not  lose  sight  of,  and  they  must  decide  how  far  t^.  j„  /^^'♦•k-f  4ni>ir      n/\n'«- ^rtn  fAf><Mkf  it !  "     Vi- 

it  was  applicabll  to  this  case.    That  was  the  distinc-  heads  of  that  pury.    Don  t  you  forget  it  I       Mr. 

tion  between  mental  and  moral  obliqmty;  between  the  Scoville  again  addressed  the  court,  saying: 

mental  incapacity  to  distin^ruish  between  right  and  "  Your  Honor,  I  do  not  desire  to  forfeit  any 


have  been  drawn  to  you  by  counsel    The  one  repre-  be  indebted  to  your  Honor  to  indicate  it  to  me." 

aents  a  youth  of  more  than  average  mental  endow-  Judge  Ooz,  in  reply,  assured  him  that  he  should 

menu,  surrounded  by  certain  immoral  inflnencea  at  j^ve  every  opportunity :  that  the  charge  would 

^J^La^  ^^  ^J^S!!^' Z^n^^.t'^t^l^^^^  be  furnished  to  him,  in  print,  and  he  would  be 

mencing  lire  without  resouroes,  out  developing  a  j  j    n  xi_     a»         Si     ^a  v-  i-—  «^4.vt« 

vicious  sharpness  and  cunning;  oonceivmg  '^eSer-  accorded  all  the  time  allowed  by  law  within 

prises  of  great  pith  and  moment  '*  that  indusated  un-  which  to  file  his  exceptions,  and  that  he  would 

usual  forecast,  although  beyond  his  resources ;  oon>  also  be  entitled  to  four  days  within  which  to 

BumedaU  the  time  by  unsatod  egotism  and  a  creviwf  ^ove  in  arrest  of  judgment.    Goitoau  called 

for  notonety ;   violent  in  temper,  selfish,  immoral, .  .     4.^^^.  ^^  ^A™,i*;o>«    4»  ri^wi  «»;ii  «»4in«M 

and  dishoniit ;  leading  a  life  ofW«riay,  awindUmr  ^^^  »»  to°®»  ^^  afP«ration,  '  God  will  avenge 

and  fiaud ;  and  finally,  aa  a  ouhmnation  of  hia  de-  this  outrage  1  ^'    Judge  Ooz  then  turned  to  the 
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jury  and  said :  **  GeDtlemen  of   the  jary,  I  oonadencea.    With  thanks,  gentlemen  of  the 

can  not  express  too  many  thanks  for  the  man-  jory,  I  dismiss  yon.'*    With  this  aonoonce- 

ner  in  which  yon  have  discharged  yoor  daty.  meat,  the  court  was  declared  a^jonmed. 

You  have  richly  merited  the  thaoks  of  yoar  Sabseqnently  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  was 

coDntrymen,  and  I  feel  assured  yon  will  take  ovemded^  and  the  prisoner  was  sentenced  to 

with  yon  to  yonr  homes  the  approval  of  your  he  hanged  on  the  following  Jane  80, 1882. 


H 

HALSTED,  Richard  Fbbdbbiok,  died  May  the  same  institntion.    From  1856  to  1868  he 

24^  1881,  in  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  in  the  fiftieth  year  was  editor  of  ^*  Zion*s  Herald,"  a  jonmal  pnh- 

of  his  age,  having  been  ill  daring  ten  years,  for  lished  in  Boston.    In  1862  he  was  elected  a 

five  of  which  he  was  almost  totally  blind.    At  member  of  the  Massachnsetts  Senate,  where 

the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  was  first  lien-  he  served  two  years,  and  was  specially  promi- 

tenant  in  the  sixth  company  of  the  Seventh  nent  as  an  advocate  of  educational  interests. 

Kegiment,  New  York  State  National  Gaard.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 

He  accompanied  that  regiment   on  its  first  Education.     In  1868  he  became  President  of 

march  to  Washington.    He  entered  the  United  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  held  that  poid« 

States  service,  June  14,  1861,  as  mi^'or  of  the  tion  until  1869.    Under  his  administration  the 

Fortieth  Regiment,  New   York   Volunteers,  nniversity  doubled  in  numbers  and  resources, 

On  April  26,  1868,  he  was  appointed  aide-de-  becoming  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country, 

camp  to  General  Sedgwick,  and  was  with  the  Bishop  Haven  was  next  appointed  President 

Army  of  the  Potomac  until  its  disbandment,  of  the  Northwestern  University,  at  Evanston, 

when  he  went  to  the  Department  of  Texas.  Illinois,  and  continued  to  hold  that  office  three 

He  served  with  Miyor-Generals  John  Sedgwick  years,  giving  entire  satisfaction.    From  1872 

and  H.  G.  Wright  as  staff-officer,  and  under  to  1874  he  was  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 

division  commanders  Heintzelman,  0.  S.  Ham-  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 

ilton,  and  Kearney.    He  was  also  in  the  Sixth  Ohurch.    In  1874  he  was  elected  Chancellor  of 

Corps,  and  temporarily  in  the  Second    and  the  Syracuse  University,  and  in  1880  was  made 

Ninth,  General  Sedgvrick  having  been  assigned  bishop.    In  1881  he  was  assigned  to  San  Fran- 

to  these  before  takmg  command  of  the  Sixth  dsoo  and  the  Pacific  coast  generally.    He  was 

Corps.    With  this  corps  he  made  the  Shenan-  a  member  of  five  general  conferences,  and  the 

doah  Valley  campaign,  and  was  engaged  at  Wil-  author  of  ^*  The  Young  Man  Advised  "  (1865), 

liamsbnrg,  Fair  Oaks,  the  Seven  Days,  and  Fred-  ''Pillars  of  Truth '^  (1860),  and  '' Rhetoric,  a 

ericksburg  (the  second  battle  where  the  Sixth  Text-Book  for  Schools  ^'  (1869). 

Corps  fought  alone,  the  balance  of  the  army  HAYMERLE,     Hbihbioh    Cabl,    Babon, 

being  at  Chanoellorsville),  Marye^s  Heights,  Prime  Minirter  of  Austria,  died  at  Vienna, 

Salem    Heights,    Gettysburg,    Rappahannock  October  10th.    He  was  bom  at  Vienna  in 

Station,  the  Wilderness,  and  the  following  days,  December,  1828,  of  Grerman  parents  who  had 

until  the  death  of  Sedgwick,  May  19th,  when  been  living  for  some  time  in  Bohemia.    After 

he  came  home  with  his  remains.    Returning  studying  in  the  Vienna  School  for  the  Orien- 

to  his  command  June  1st,  he  was  at  Cold  tal  Languages,  he  found  a  position  as  assistant 

Harbor,  in  two  engagements  at  Winchester,  interpreter  to  the  Austrian  embassy  at  Con- 

Fuher's  Hill,  Cedar  Creek,  besides  many  skir-  stantmople  in  1860.   During  the  Crimean  War 

mishes,  the  movement  against  Early  at  Wash-  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Omer  Pasha  for 

ington,  and  the  crossing  of  the  Shenandoah  by  securing  protection  to  Austrian  subjects.    In 

the  Sixth  Corps.    He  was  brevetted  miyor  and  1857  he  was  sent  to  Athens  as  secretary  of 

lieutenant-colonel  of  volunteers,  and  resigned  legation,  and  acted  there  for  a  time  as  charge 

July  1,  1866.  cTaffairsB.     He  was  secretary  of  legation  at 

HAVEN,  Ebastcs  Otis,  bom  in  Boston,  Dresden  and  at  Frankfort.  After  the  war  of 
November  1,  1820;  died  in  Salem,  Oregon,  1864  he  was  intrusted  with  a  misnon  to  Copen- 
August  2,  1881.  He  graduated  from  the  Wes-  hagen  for  the  obiect  of  re- establishing  friendly 
leyan  University  in  1842,  and  was  for  some  relations  with  the  Danish  Government  Re- 
years  an  instructor  at  Sudbury,  Massachusetts,  turning  to  Frankfort  in  1866,  he  took  part  in 
In  1846  he  was  appointed  Principal  of  the  the  negotiations  connected  with  the  Treaty  of 
Amenia  Seminary,  New  York,  and  held  this  Prague.  He  was  then  transferred  to  Berlin, 
position  during  two  years.  In  1848  he  entered  where  he  was  chargi  (BTaffairea  until  1868. 
on  the  itinerant  ministry  of  the  Methodist  He  was  ennobled  in  1867.  Called  to  the  Min- 
Episcopal  Church,  and  was  first  stationed  in  istry  for  Foreign  Affairs  by  Count  Beust,  he 
New  York,  where  he  was  a  pastor  until  1858,  again  went  to  Constantinople  and  from  there 
when  he  became  a  Professor  of  Greek  and  Lat-  to  Athens  as  charge  d'affaires.  He  was  ap- 
in  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  In  the  fol-  pointed  Embassador  to  Rome  in  1877.  At  the 
lowing  year  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  the  Berlin  Conference  in  1868  he  acted  as  the  third 
En^^ish  Language,  Literature,  and  History  in  Austrian  delegate    When  Count  Andraaqr 
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aigned  the  premiership  in  1879,  Hajmerle  was  of  the  hydrocarbons  and  ammonia  of  the  nat- 

called  to  Bocceed  him.    The  datj  fell  to  him  nral  coal.    From  100  pounds  of  the  best  £ng- 

of  carrying  out  the  stipulations  of  the  Anstro-  lish  coal    66  poands  of  coke,  containing  6 

German  treaty  of  aUiance  concluded  by  An-  poands  of  earthy  matter,  and  84  poands  of 

drassy.  yolatile   matter,  comprising,    besides    water- 

HEARING,  OB  COLOR-HEARING.  This  vapor,  ammonia,  and  tar,  16  poands  of  pure 
latter  expression  has  been  applied  to  a  phe-  combustible  gas,  are  obtained  in  the  gas-retort, 
nomenon,  of  which  some  few  persons  are  con-  The  60  pounds  of  solid  carbon  contained  in 
scious.  It  is  the  appearance  of  certain  colors  the  coke  develop  in  combustion  870,000  heat- 
accompanying  the  perception  of  music-sounds  units;  the  16  pounds  of  illuminating  gas  on 
or  noises.  In  1878  ifussbanmer  described  burning  give  forth  852,000  heat-units.  From 
this  double  perception,  as  he  and  his  brother  the  sum  must  be  deducted  60,000  units,  the 
had  it,  and  Herren  Bleuler  and  Lehmann,  in  approximate  amount  of  heat  required  for  lib- 
Zurich,  have  recently  made  a  more  systematic  crating  the  volatile  constituents  of  the  coal, 
study  of  the  subject.  The  colors  attending  and  heating  the  coke  to  redness,  leaving  II,- 
notes  differ  in  different  individuals.  Generally  600  heat-units  per  pound  as  the  maximum 
the  higher  notes  are  accompanied  by  lighter  heating  effect  that  can  be  obtained  from  coal, 
colors,  and  the  lower  by  darker.  Chords  In  practice  only  a  small  part  of  this  is  utilized, 
either  cause  the  colors  which  correspond  to  only  about  one  eighth  of  the  possible  maximum 
their  notes  to  appear  side  by  side,  or  give  a  being  obtained  in  the  best  steam-engines.  In 
mixture  of  those  colors.  A  thorough  musician  domestic  economy  the  loss  of  heat  is  much 
who  was  examined  perceived  a  distinct  color  greater  stilL  Coke  alone  is  very  hard  to 
with  each  key — viz.,  C  migor,  gray ;  G  flat  burn  in  a  chimney-fire,  and  burns  without 
major,  reddish  brown ;  A  m^Jor,  blue ;  A  flame.  Both  these  objections  are  removed  by 
minor,  lead-color;  F sharp  mfgor,  yellow  ;  and  Dr.  Siemens's  ingenious  grate,  in  which  jets  of 
soon.  The  same  note  in  different  keys  changes  gas  are  used  to  ignite  the  coke,  increase  the 
in  color  according  to  the  color  of  the  key  in  heat,  and  afford  a  cheerful  flame.  His  grate 
which  it  is  found.  To  many  persons,  too,  the  is  admirably  constructed  to  throw  out  the 
same  piece  played  by  different  instruments  ap-  largest  possible  proportion  of  the  heat  into  the 
pears  in  different  colors.  Noises,  again,  are  aputment.  Besides  being  absolutely  smoke- 
generally  accompanied  with  colors,  these  being  less,  the  coke-gas  fire  heats  better  than  any 
usually  of  a  gray  or  brown  hue.  Increased  coal-fire,  it  can  be  regulated  at  will,  it  is 
intensity  of  sound  affects  the  color  perceived,  lighted  without  trouble,  requires  no  stirring, 
and  more  so  in  the  case  of  noise  than  in  that  and  the  fuel  costs  less  than  coaL  The  cost 
of  musical  notes :  in  the  latter  the  intensity  of  per  day  of  nine  hours,  at  London  prices,  was 
color  is  increased ;  in  the  former  a  transparent  found  to  be  2*604^.  for  62  cubic  feet  of  gas 
effect  observed  gives  way  in  some  measure  to  at  ds.  Bd.  per  thousand,  and  2*121<2.  for  22 
opacity.  These  writers  pursue  their  studies  pounds  of  coke  at  1S$,  per  ton,  in  all  4'726<f. 
into  the  colors  some  minds  perceive  on  hear-  per  day,  or  *627df.  per  hour,  against  6'7d,  per 
ing  consonants,  vowels,  diphthongs,  words,  etc.,  day,  or  '688<2.  per  nour  for  a  coal-fire  taking 
some  of  which  cases  seem  to  be  explicable  by  47  pounds  of  coal  a  day  at  28<.  a  ton.  In  the 
direct  "  association.''  By  four  persons  sound  process  of  separating  sas  from  coal  the  marsh- 
was  perceived  as  a  result  of  sensations  of  light  gas,  which  is  of  low  illuminating  power,  leaves 
and  color — e.  g.,  a  broad,  quietly-burning  gas-  the  coal  first,  and  the  defiant  and  acetylene 
fiame  led  to  perception  of  a  sound  constructed  gases  afterward.  If  a  double  system  of  reser- 
of  t0  and  a  light  vowel  like  e.  When  the  fiiame  voirs  and  mains  were  used  in  cities,  the  former 
flickered  the  sound  grew  similar  to  L  In  color-  could  be  drawn  off  and  served  for  heating  pur- 
hearing  no  essential  difference  between  die  two  poses,  for  which  it  is  admirably  adapted,  being 
sexes  has  been  demonstrated.  Of  76  ^' color-  less  likely  to  produce  soot  than  the  other  gases, 
hearers,"  59  per  cent  were  males  and  41  per  while  they  are  greatly  superior  as  illuminants. 
cent  females.  The  percentage  of  ^*  color-  HEN  NT,  John  Mabtin,  bom  1806,  in  Can- 
hearers  "  in  696  individuals  examined  was  only  ton  GranbUndten,  Switzerland ;  died  Septem- 
12*6.  The  phenomenon  is  to  a  great  degree  ber  7, 1881,  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  Arch- 
hereditary,  bishop  Henni  was  one  of  the  oldest  Catholic 

HEATING  OF  HOUSES.  Engineers  have  prelates  in  America.  He  studied  at  St  Gal- 
been  experimenting  in  Great  Britain,,  with  ten  and  Lucerne,  and,  after  graduating,  visited 
satisfactory  results,  upon  the  warming  of  build-  Rome  in  fhrtherance  of  his  aspirations  to  the 
ings,  with  reference  to  the  avoidance  of  smoke  priesthood.  He  emigrated  to  America  in  1829, 
and  the  economy  of  fuel.  Dr.  C.  W.  Siemens  attherequestoftheSt.Rev.  Dr.  Fenwick,Bish- 
ha8  devised  an  arrangement  for  burning  coke  op  of  Boston.  The  same  year  he  was  conse- 
and  gas  together  in  an  open  fire-place,  by  which  crated  to  the  priesthood.  Cincinnati  and  Can- 
a  greater  heating  effect  is  obtained  than  from  ton,  Ohio,  were  the  first  scenes  of  his  ministe- 
coal  or  from  coke  alone,  and  at  a  lower  cost  rial  labors,  and  soon  after  that  he  became  Yi- 
than  either  of  those  fuels.  Coke  is  the  more  car-General  of  the  diocese.  In  1886  he  visited 
perfect  fuel  of  the  two,  because  none  of  the  Europe  for  financial  aid,  and  was  most  success- 
calorific  effect  is  diverted  to  the  volatilization  fnl  in  his  efforts,  and,  on  his  return,  he  estab- 
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litbed  St  Aloyraos  Orphan  Asylum,  and  a  lei  to  the  priematic  edges.  The  same  wedge- 
Catholic  periodical.  On  March  19,  1844,  he  shaped  hollows  occur  with  less  frequency  on 
was  consecrated  as  the  first  Catholic  Bishop  of  the  other  planes,  and  appear  also  in  the  deav- 
Milwaukee,  by  Bishop  PurcelL  As  soon  as  age.  The  crystals  vary  in  length  from  i  to  9 
the  bishop  entered  upon  his  duties,  he  began  or  8  inches.  They  are  usually  very  slender, 
to  display  great  zeal  and  enthusiasm.  In  1847  though  sometimes  having  a  thickness  in  the 
St.  Mary's  Ohnrch  was  consecrated,  the  nnm-  direction  of  the  dinodiagonal  axis  of  ^  to  ^ 
ber  of  priests  increased  to  thirty,  the  comer-  inch ;  in  the  other  transverse  direction  they 
stone  of  a  new  cathedral  laid,  and  St  Ma-  are  much  thinner.  No  previously  (Covered 
ry*8  Hospital  founded.  In  1848  he  visited  variety  of  spodumene  has  any  value  for  Jew- 
Europe  for  funds  a  second  time,  but  was  not  elers'  purposes.  Like  beryl,  it  is  a  mineral 
altogether  successful,  on  account  of  the  French  which  occurs  in  large  crystals,  but  either 
Revolution.  On  his  return  he  ordered  the  opaque  or  with  only  a  trace  of  color.  The 
work  of  the  cathedral  to  be  stopped  for  a  time,  beauty  and  rarity  of  the  hiddenite  distinguish 
as  the  money  intended  for  it  was  wanted  for  it  from  the  other  varieties  of  spodumene  as 
the  more  urgent  need  of  an  orphan  asylum,  the  emerald  is  distinguished  from  the  other 
Hoping  to  replace  the  funds  necessary  to  com«  beryls.  The  latter  species  is  of  much  com- 
plete we  cathedral,  the  bishop  went  to  Mexico  moner  occurrence  than  spodumene.  The  hid- 
and  Ouba,  where  be  collected  money  enough  denite  is  the  most  beautiful  and  valuable  of 
for  the  requirements  of  his  diocese.  In  1855  American  gems,  and  is  the  only  precious  stone 
the  new  cathedral  was  consecrated.  His  next  found  solely  in  the  United  States.  It  possesses 
work  was  the  diocesan  seminary,  which  by  the  all  the  qualities  most  valued  in  precious  stones 
year  1860  was  freed  from  all  money  incnm-  — ^rarity,  brilliancy,  and  evenness  of  color, 
branoes,  and  had  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  transparency,  and  excessive  hardness,  and  im- 
students.  In  1875  he  was  made  first  Arch*  mediately  took  rank  among  the  most  costly 
bishop  of  Milwaukee,  and  in  February,  1879,  gem-stones.  It  has  brought  the  same  price 
celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  priest-  per  carat  as  diamonds,  and  one  large  stone, 
hood.  On  this  occasion  of  his  '*  golden  jnbi-  weighing  2^  karats,  has  been  sold  for  over 
lee  "  more  than  a  hundred  clergymen  and  nine  $125  a  carat,  though  not  a  perfect  specimen, 
bishops  were  present.  Services  of  great  solem-  The  name  given  to  it  by  lapidaries  is  the  lithio' 
nity  were  conducted  in  St  John^s  Oathedral,  emerald.  It  was  so  named  on  account  of  the 
a  fine  edifice  founded  by  Archbishop  Henni.  presence  of  over  seven  per  cent  of  lithia  in  the 
In  a  diocese  established  only  thirty-seven  years,  stone,  a  substance  which  is  not  found  in  the 
through  the  untiring  toil  and  wise  adminis-  beryl  emerald.  Lapidaries  find  it  a  difficult 
tration  of  its  first  bishop,  a  cathedral  church  stone  to  cut,  on  account  of  its  perfect  cleavage 
has  been  built  and  consecrated,  262  ordinary  in  two  directions.  .The  coloring  matter  to 
churches,  24  chapels,  and  25  stations  estab-  which  its  peculiar  and  beautiful  green  hue  is 
liihed,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  13  religious  owinff  has  not  been  discovered,  but  is  probably 
communities,  11  charitable  institutions,  a  nor-  vanadium,  the  coloring  agent  in  variscite.  The 
mal  school,  8  male  academies,  and  5  female,  discovery  of  the  new  mineral  was  first  an- 
There  are  185  secular  and  88  regular  priests.  nounced  by  Professor  Hidden  in  1879,  but  it 
HIDDENITE.  A  new  minerfJ,  which  has  was  first  observed  by  I.  A.  D.  Chamberlain  in 
hitherto  been  found  only  in  a  single  narrow  1876.  The  color  of  the  finest  crystals  is  a  deep 
vein  in  Alexander  County,  North  Carolina,  has  emerald- green.  Owing  to  their  dichroism,  the 
been  introduced  by  the  jewelers,  and  accepted  gems  cut  from  them  possess  a  peculiar  fire, 
as  a  gem  of  the  highest  order.  It  is  a  green  which  is  wanting  to  the  true  emerald. 
stone  of  extraordinary  brilliancy,  hanmess,  HOLLAND,  Josiah  Giuibbt,  bom  in  Bel- 
aud transparency,  possessing  a  peculiar  color,  chertown,  Massachusetts,  July  24,  1819;  died 
very  vivid  and  intense.  The  new  gem  is  called  in  New  York  city,  October  12, 1881,  aged  six- 
hiddeaite,  from  the  name  of  its  discoverer,  W.  ty-three.  Dr.  Holland  graduated  at  the  Berk- 
E.  Hidden.  It  was  at  first  classed  as  diopside,  shire  Medical  School  in  Pittsfield,  Massachu- 
from  its  green  hue,  transparency,  and  nearly  setts,  and  practiced  his  profession  three  years, 
identical  crystalline  form  and  properties ;  but  He  then  removed  to  Spnngfield,  Massachusetta, 
was  afterward,  when  it  was  attempted  to  de-  where  he  edited  a  literary  paper  for  a  short 
teot  the  cause  of  its  color  by  chemical  analysis,  time.  Going  to  Yicksburg,  Mississippi,  he  lived 
identified  as  a  variety  of  spodumene.  This  there  a  year  as  Superintendent  of  Public 
mineral  species  differs  only  a  fraction  of  a  de-  Schoids,  after  which  he  returned  to  Spring- 
gree  from  diopside  in  its  prismatic  angle,  and  field  and  became,  in  1849,  associate  editor  of 
resembles  it  also  in  possessing  an  easy  cleavage  the  ^  Republican,'^  and,  two  years  later,  one 
in  two  directions.  The  present  emerald-green  of  the  owners  of  that  paper.  His  connection 
variety  is  of  a  uniform  prismatic  crystalline  with  the  *^  Republican '^continued  until  1866, 
form.  The  crystals  show  a  considerable  vari-  when  he  sold  nis  entire  interest  in  it  and  with- 
ety  in  habit  Twin  crystals  are  common.  The  drew  from  newspaper  business,  although  his 
planes  of  the  fundaroentAl  prism  are  pitted  career  in  journalism  had  been  prosperous  and 
with  remarkable  little  depressions  of  rhom-  lucrative.  During  his  association  with  the 
boidal  shape,  the  outlines  of  which  are  paral-  **  Repnblican,''  Dr.  Holland  entered  upon  the 
VOL.  zxi.— Sf6    A. 
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literary  work  that  afterward  won  for  him  snch  Montblj  "  are  among  his  articles  for  contem- 
wide  and  flattering  popnlarity.  Hia  first  book,  porarj  joamals.  As  a  lecturer  he  was  extremely 
**  History  of  Western  Massachnsetts,^^  was  pnb-  popular,  having  in  the  dullest  seasons  more  in- 
lished  in  1855,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  novel  vitations  than  be  was  able  to  accept,  and  always 
entitled  ^'  The  Bay  Path,'*  in  1857.  This  work  commanding  a  large  price  for  his  services  upon 
seemed  Aot  to  succeed  very  well,  and  the  next  the  platform.  A  few  years  before  his  death 
year  he  began  to  pnblish,  under  the  pseudo-  his  income  from  his  various  literary  resources 
nym  of  *^  Timothy  Titcomb,"  the  remarkable  was  estimated  at  $25,000. 
series  of  letters  which  made  the  assumed  name  While  the  reputation  of  a  great  author  has 
of  the  author  a  household  word.  For  these  never  been  conceded  to  him,  Dr.  Holland  justly 
letters  he  experienced  some  difficulty  in  finding  held  a  very  high  rank  in  American  literature, 
a  publisher,  but  finally  Mr.  Oharles  Scribner  upon  which  his  influence  was  confessedly  pure 
recognized  their  merit,  and,  seeing  for  them  a  and  healthful.  The  unaffected  directness  of 
grand  success,  published  them  in  1858.  Dur-  his  style  seemed  to  carry  the  vigorous  fresh- 
ing this  year  Dr.  Holland  made  his  first  vent-  ness  of  his  thought  in  a  clear  current  to  the 
ure  as  a  poet,  and  gave  to  the  public  his  deepest  sympathies  of  his  readers,  and,  if  not 
famous  ^*  Bitter-Sweet,"  a  poetical  tale  of  New  so  artistic  as  others,  his  delineation  of  charac- 
England  life,  which  has  passed  through  more  ter  was  always  natural  and  forcible,  leaving  the 
editions  than  any  other  American  poem,  with  reader  with  a  sense  of  intimate  acquaint^ce- 
one  exception.  ^*  Gold  Foil "  followed  in  1859,  ship  among  the  personages  of  his  fiction.  His 
and  the  year  after  the  author  of  these  success-  volumes  of  **  Letters  to  Young  People  "  were 
ful  works  ventured  another  novel,  **  Miss  Gil-  full  of  excellent  if  not  original  counsel,  con- 
bert's  Career."  *^  Lessons  in  Life "  appeared  veyed  in  a  manner  so  pleasing,  fincere,  aod 
in  1861,  '^Letters  to  the  Joneses"  in  1868,  good-humored  as  to  win  the  attention  and  en- 
"  Plain  Talk  on  Familiar  Subjects  "  in  1865,  list  the  interest  of  those  he  sought  to  benefit, 
and  a  ^'Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln"  in  1866.  As  a  poet  his  rank  was  in  the  second  grade, 
For  this  biography  the  publishers  offered  him  but  **  Bitter-Sweet "  and  ^^Kathrina"  are 
three  thousand  dollars ;  he  demanded  five,  but  charming  in  the  simplicity  of  theme  and  con- 
subsequently  agreed  to  a  compromise  by  which  struction  and  the  limpid  purity  of  their  senti- 
the  author  was  to  receive  twenty  cents  on  each  ment  They  leaped  into  popularity,  and  have 
copy  sold.  As  more  than  100,000  copies  were  never  lost  their  hold  upon  the  public  fancy, 
sold,  the  arrangement  proved  satisfactory  to  Dr.  His  excellent  ear  for  the  music  of  verse  and 
Holland.  **  Kathrina,"  another  narrative  poem,  his  command  over  forms  of  expression  gave  to 
was  published  in  1867,  and  this  may  be  said  to  his  poems  not  nnfrequently  a  lyrical  power 
have  marked  the  close  of  an  epoch  in  the  life  and  sweetness  of  melcray  which  caused  them  to 
of  the  man,  as  of  the  author.  The  following  sing  themselves  into  the  hearts  of  his  readers, 
year  he  carried  out  his  long-cherished  wish  In  nis  "  Oomplaint "  this  quality  is  manifestly 
to  visit  the  Old  World,  where  he  traveled  in  illustrated  in  the  lines : 
England,  Scotland,  France,  Belgium,  Genua-  BiTer,nMrkUngriTer,ibBTeikQit  to  find  with  Uim; 
ny,  Switzeriand,  Italy,  and  Austria.    His  tour  Si^*Si!5?"  ^^;*7**  y*^  •  ''^K?  ^^SS^J^  '^'     v  . 

*"      J        >  .           i>    "^  V*               J.  X*               J  I.'  DimpliDff  to  eftch  toadi  of  Ban8hln«,  wlmpHiuF  to  Mch  air 

seemed  not  to  realize  his  expectations,  and  his  that  blows; 

pen  made  no  pictures  of  the  '^  beaten  track  "  Th^^  d<Mt  make  no  iweet  replylfig  to  mj  dghlng  Ibr  rapoae. 

over  which  so  many  writers  have  wandered.  This  poem  voices  the  thought  of  a  grief -stricken 
At  Geneva,  with  Mr.  Roswell  Smith,  he  con-  soul,  upon  whom  the  ioyousness  and  light  in- 
ceived  the  idea  which  he  afterward  wrought  out  difference  of  Nature  jar,  but  who  recognizes 
in  **  Scribner^s  Magazine."  Long  previous  to  that  it  is  himself  that  is  out  of  tune.  A  car- 
this  Mr.  Scribner  had  solicited  Dr.  Holland  to  dinal  principle  of  Dr.  Holland^s  editorial  man- 
go to  New  York  and  edit  a  journal  there  known  agement  was  to  develop  American  capacity  in 
as  *^  Hours  at  Home,"  but  this  offer  did  not  literature  and  art;  and  many  writers  and  art- 
meet  the  ambitious  views  of  a  mind  eager  for  ists,  whose  reputations  are  now  secure,  made 
a  literary  enterprise  unencumbered  by  tradi-  their  first  appearance  in  ^^  Scribner^s  Monthly." 
tions.  In  1870  Dr.  Holland,  as  editor  and  one  For  such  disinterested  services  the  memory  of 
third  owner,  began  publishing  *^  Scribner's  this  good  man  can  not  be  held  too  gratefully. 
Magazine,"  with  Roswell  Smith  and  Scribner,  and  his  genial,  large-hearted  sympathy  with  iHL 
Armstrong  &  Company  as  joint  owners.  laudable  ambition  will  long  be  sordy  nussed  by 

It  was  a  success  from  the  first.  During  his  the  struggling  talent  of  America,  xo  the  high- 
conduct  of  this  journal  he  found  time  for  other  est  virtues  'of  a  Christian  gentleman  Dr.  Hol- 
literary  labor,  and  in  1872  published  "The  land  added  many  of  U)e  most  attractive  social 
Marble  Prophecy."  "Arthur  Bonnicastle"  qualities  that  endear  a  man  to  his  fellows, 
appeared  in  1878,  and  in  the  same  year  came  Nature  had  granted  him  the  blessing  of  a  fine 
"  Garnered  Sheaves,"  a  collection  of  poems,  and  pleasing  presence,  to  which  his  high  oult- 
In  1874  "  The  Mistress  of  the  Manse,"  a  novel,  ure  lent  increasing  luster. 
was  issued.  HUNGABT,  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  and  one 

Dr.  HoUand^s  contributions  to  other  maga-  of  the  two  principal  divimons  of  the  Austro- 

sinea  than  his  own  were  not  profuse.    A  few  Hungarian  Monarchy  (see  Avstro-Huhoabiak 

to  "  Hours   at   Home "  and    the    "  Atlantic  Mohaboht).    The  Hungarian  Ministry,  at  the 
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close  of  1881,  was  composed  as  follows :  Presi- 
dent of  the  Ministry  and  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
Eolomon  Tisza  de  Boro^enO ;  Minister  near  the 
King's  person  (ad  latus)^  Baron  Bela  d'Orczj ; 
Minister  of  Edacation  and  Worship,  Angastns 
de  Trefort;  Minister  for  the  Defense  of  the 
Oonntry,  Colonel  B.  Bzende  de  Eeresztes; 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  Paul  d'Ordddj ;  Min- 


ister for  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  Gabriel  Baron 
de  Pronay;  Minister  of  Justice,  Dr.  Theodor 
Pauler ;  Minister  of  Finance,  Count  Szapar j ; 
Minister  of  Aorioulture,  Commerce,  aod  In- 
dustry, Baron  Kem^nj.  • 

The  area  and  population  of  th&  countries  of 
the  Hungarian  crown  are  as  follows,  according 
to  the  censas  of  December  81, 1880 : 


COUMTBm. 


,  Tnaujlnni^  md  N6w  OnoTft. 


HnogBiT,  Tru47l 
Fiome  (flre«  city). 
GroatiA  and  SIstodIa 
llitttaiyFrootltr.... 


Total. 


280,48004 

19-83 

S8,S<8ST 

80,888-01 


884,046-04 


POPVUkTIOM. 


8,748,668 

9,985 

688,780 

864,866 


7,69^788 


Faoutk* 


6,967348 

11,878 

608,116 

843,161 


7,914,997 


Totd. 


18,700,006 

81368 

1,191,846 

697,616 


16^610,789 


In  the  budget  for  Croatia  and  Slavonia  for 
1881,  the  receipts  and  expenditures  were  esti- 
mated at  8,608,464  florins. 

The  public  debt  of  Hunji^arj,  at  the  beginning 
of  1880,  amounted  to  1,001,880,851  florins,  ez- 
olasive  of  the  common  debt  of  the  empire. 
Hungary  also  has  a  share  in  the  liability  for  the 
public  debt  of  Austria  proper,  about  80  per 
cent  of  its  amount,  previous  to  1868,  fjulling 
upon  her.  This  debt  is  regarded  as  ezdusivelj 
Austrian,  but  Hungary  pays  annually  a  tized 
sum  for  interest  and  for  amortization.  The  so- 
called  common  floating  debt  is  guaranteed  by 
both  parts  of  the  empire,  and  Hungary  ^s  share 
of  this  also  amounts  to  80  per  cent.  The  as- 
sets of  the  state  were  estimated,  in  1879,  at 
1,114,900,000  florins. 

The  Chamber  in  April  adopted  a  biU  pro- 
Tiding  for  the  levying  of  a  statistical  import 
tax.  The  amount  was  small  indeed^  but  the 
measure  still  created  considerable  ezcitement 
in  Austria,  where  it  was  regarded  as  the  pre- 
cursor of  a  complete  customs-barrier  between 
the  two  parts  of  the  empire.  The  Austrian 
Minister  of  Commerce,  as  well  as  Count  Taafle, 
declared  to  a  delegation  of  Austrian  merchants 
that  they  could  see  in  it  no  infringement  of 
the  customs  and  commercial  union  of  the  two 
countries. 

The  Diet  passed,  shortly  before  its  adjourn- 
ment in  June,  the  bill  regulating  the  commer- 
cial relations  with  Germany.  It  was  generally 
regretted  that  nothing  beyond  a  most  favored- 
nation  clause  had  been  secured.  Count  Ap- 
ponyi  demanded  a  thorough  change  in  the  cus- 
toms policy,  and  even  attacked  the  customs 
union  with  Austria.  M.  Tisza,  however,  de- 
clared in  reply  that  the  damage  for  Hungary 
could  not  be  estimated  if  two  customs  terri- 
tories were  to  exist  in  the  monarchy,  and  it 
might  eyen  happen  in  such  a  case  that  the  ex- 
port of  Hungarian  products  to  Austria  would 
be  entirely  prevented. 

New  elections  for  the  Diet  were  held  through- 
out Hungary,  from  June  27th  to  July  4th,  and 
resulted  in  large  gains  for  the  Government 
party,  ^ving  it  a  majority  of  orer  fifty  in  the 
new  Diet  The  Diet  was  opened  on  September 
28th  by  the  King.    In  his  speech  he  announced 


a  convention  with  Servia,  laws  regulating  the 
relations  of  Flume  to  Hungary,  and  call^  at- 
tention to  the  gradually  approaching  equality 
of  receipts  and  expenditures.  The  debates  on 
the  address  led  to  a  declaration  of  M.  Tisza 
that  the  authorities  desired  above  all  things 
a  friendly  relation  between  the  soldiers  and 
citizens,  and  that  he  would  see  to  it  that  the 
citizens  were  protected  against  excesses  of  the 
military,  as  well  as  the  military  against  the 
citizens. 

The  question  of  incorporating  the  Military 
Frontier  with  Croatia  was  finally  settled  inFeth 
ruary,  when  the  Hungariau  and  Croatian  dep- 
utations came  to  an  agreement  Croatia  had 
demanded  that  it  be  granted  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  deputies  to  the  Hungarian  Diet,  cor- 
responding to  its  increase  of  population.  This 
daim,  which  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  Hun- 
garians, the  Croatians  finally  droppea,  and  con- 
tented themselves  with  the  six  new  deputies  to 
which  they  were  entitled  in  accordance  with 
the  increase  of  population  in  Croatia  proper. 
The  incorporation  was  completed  by  a  royal 
decree  of  July  14th,  which  relieved  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Military  Frontier  from  their  ardu- 
ous duty  of  protecting  the  empire  against  the 
invasion  of  tne  Turks,  and  placed  them  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  empire. 

The  city  of  Fiume,  which  had  been  for  some 
time  a  bone  of  contention  between  Hui^rary 
and  Croatia,  was  in  July  finally  given  to  Hun- 
gary. It  had  been  assigned  to  Hungary  by  the 
compromise  of  1868,  but  the  Croatians  pro- 
tested against  this  arrangement;  in  July,  how- 
ever, the  Diet  of  Croatia,  after  a  debate  ex- 
tending over  two  days,  agreed  to  submit  to 
the  compromise. 

The  agitation  against  the  Jews  was  also  felt 
in  Hungary  during  the  year.  An  anti-Semitic 
meeting  of  students  had  been  prohibited  by 
the  police  in  Budapest  in  March,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment was  interrogated  by  M.  Istoczy,  who 
had  on  a  previous  occasion  proposed  to  send 
all  the  Jews  to  Palestine.  M.  Tisza,  in  reply, 
stated  that  he  would  not  interfere  with  free 
speech  as  long  as  there  was  no  danger  of 
breaches  of  the  peace.   Any  meeting,  however, 
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wfaioh  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  cre&ting 
JIl-fBaltng  betweea  different  n&tioiialities  or 
oreeda  woold  be  prohibited. 

HYDRODYNAHIC  ANALOGIES  TO 
ELEOTRIOITY  AND  MAGNETISM.  Thongh 
ta  OUT  tetiamologj  the  ooDeaption  of  eleotricit; 
is  still  retained  aa  an  imponderable  fluid  per- 
vading the  interstices  of  matter,  phjuoists  hare 
long  sinoe  ceased  to  hold  saoh  a  view.  Like 
light,  eleotricitf  is  now  reg«rded  by  them  as 
due  to  the  molecular  Tibrations  of  the  bodies 
exhibiting  the  phenomena,  and  many  refloed 
researches  have  in  late  Tears  been  directed 
toward  determining  the  form  and  character- 
istios  of  these  vibrations  in  the  electricallj- 
exoited  body  and  in  the  interveaing  mediarn. 
Veij  cOQsidenble  light  has,  daring  the  year, 
beea  tbronrn  npoa  this  problem  of  electrical  ao- 
tion  by  the  remarkable  eiperintents  of  Dr.  0. 
A.  Bjerknas,  of  Uhristiania,  Norway,  who,  by 
simple  mechanical  means,  has  sncceoded  in  pro- 
daoing  most  of  the  fundamental  phenomena  of 
eleotrioit;  and  magnetism.  The  experimenta 
are  the  more  significant,fromtheirbeingtheoat- 
oorae  of  mathematical  analysis  instead  of  due 
to  accident.  As  has  long  been  known,  a  vibrat- 
ing taning-fork,  brooghtinto  theneighborhood 
of  a  liglit  objeot,  smob  as  a  small  b^loon,  will 
attract  it.  This  has  been  ezplunad  as  dne  to 
the  nneqnal  air-pretsare  apon  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  balloon,  the  air  on  the  side  toward  the 
fork  being  rarefied  by  its  excnrsion.  It  is  this 
idea  whiob  Dr.  BJerknes  lias  oarried  ont  in  hia 
experiments— oaing,  however,  a  liquid  as  the 
medium  of  his  vibrations,  instead  of  air.  The 
motaons  prodaoed  were  of  two  Idnda,  pnlaa- 


tions  and  oscillations,  the  former  being  made 
by  small  drums  with  flexible  heads,  and  the 
latter  by  flexible  spheres,  aooh  as  are  reprs- 
8eiit«d  in  Hg.  1.    Theae  are  immersed  in  wa- 


ter and  thrown  into  vibration  by  means  of  air 
alternately  forced  in  and  withdrawn.  As  the 
apparatus  sapplying  the  air  can  be  readily  ad- 
josted  to  varying  conditions,  vibrations  of  any 
rate  can  be  produced  at  will.  Operating  with 
simple  drams,  in  which  the  two  flexible  heads 

£;rform  like  motions  at  the  same  time.  Dr. 
jerknes  foond  that  when  the  motions  of  two 
drums  were  of  the  same  phase — that  is,  when 
they  were  inflated  and  collapsed  at  the  aame 
time— attraction  ensned;  bat  when  the  phases 
were  disBordant — that  ia,  when  one  dram  was 
inflated  while  the  other  was  collapsed — there 
waa  repulsion.  By  fixing  one  of  the  drums 
npon  a  light  arm  so  as  to  allow  it  to  revolve, 
these  effects  were  shown  ia  a  very  marked 
manner,  the  free  drum  approaching  the  other 
during  attraction  and  moving  away  daring  re- 
pulsion. This  efteot  illostrates  the  action  be- 
tween two  magnets,  though  here  the  attrac- 
tion occare  with  like  phases,  and  repulsion 
with  unlike  ones,  while  with  magnets  the  re- 
verse.ia  true.  Since  both  heads  of  the  dram 
possess  the  same  phase,  it  is  analogous  to  an 
isolated  pole  of  a  magnet,  or  to  a  magnet  hav- 
ing a  snoceediug  point  in  the  middle.  In  order 
to  have  two  poles,  it  is  necesssry  to  nse  a 
doable  drum — that  is,  one  divided  into  two 
compartments  by  a  stiff  partition.  Each  of 
these  chambers  ronst  then  oe  connected  with  a 
separate  air-pomp  in  both  drums,  which  greatly 
oomplioates  the  apparatus.  The  desired  effect 
can,  however,  be  produced  without  thia  com- 
pUoation  by  using  osoillating  spheres,  which 
present  the  two  phases  at  the  aame  time,  one 
side  advancing  while  the  other  reoedes.  Be- 
polsion  or  attraction  of  the  free  dram  can 
therefore  be  obtained  simply  by  presentiDg  to 
it  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  sphere.  For 
the  free  dmm  a  second  sphere  may  be  anbeti- 
tated,  when  similar  phenomena  will  rcHulL  In 
the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  8,  two  spheres 
are  oarried  on  the  ends  of  a  light  cross-bar  free 
to  move.  U  a  third  vibrating  nihere  be  prs- 
sented  to  either  of  these,  rotation  ooonra,  its 
direction  depending  npon  whether  there  is  at- 
traction or  repulsion.  The  ^ect  is  analogous 
to  that  of  two  abort  magnets  mounted  npon  a 
cross-bar  and  free  to  revolve.  If  for  the  two 
spheres  a  single  one  be  snhstitnted,  aa  ahowit 
in  the  dotted  line,  an  effect  is  obtained  similar 
t«  that  of  a  short  magnet  hung  on  a  pivot  like 
a  compass-needle. 

Dr.  BJerknes  considers  the  water  as  aoalo- 
gous  to  Faraday's  medium,  and  therefore  et- 
tribntes  the  effects,  not  to  the  mutual  aotioa 
of  the  bodies  npon  each  other,  but  to  the  ao- 
tion  of  each  body  upon  the  liquid.  In  this 
view,  when  a  vibrating  body  and  the  liqnid 
have  their  motions  in' the  same  direction,  the 
body  moves  away  from  the  center  of  distorb- 
anoe,  and  toward  it  when  these  motions  are  in 
opposite  directions.  If  a  vibrating  sphere  be 
broDght  near  a  ball  of  eork,  kept  in  the  liqnid 
by  a  thread,  repulsion  reenlte,  the  phenomenon 
oorre^wnding  to  diamagaetism.    1^  however, 
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ft  ban  buTler  than  tha  liquid  be  anbatitntod    rimilar  magnetio  poles,  wblle,  wbek  Ae^  are 

for  the  cork,  attraction  enaaes,  preaeDting  an    disoordant,  tba  Sgorea  are  those  of  two  unlike 

analogy  to  paramBgnetism.   The  eiplanalioa  of   magnetia  polea. 

theae  ^ecta  ia  that,  in  the  first  caae,  the  oecil-  As  the  ontcome  of  these  experimenta  and  Ua 
mathematical  analysia,  Dr.  Bjerknea  eonaiders 
magnetism  to  be  a  rectilinear  vibration  inatead 
of  a  Und  of  molecular  rotation,  aa  phyidcistB 

Fis.t. 


ns.!. 


lationa  of  the  oork  are  greater  than  the  water, 
and  are  bence  relativelj  in  the  same  direotion, 
vhile  in  the  latter  case  the  movement  of  the 
ball  is  lees  ^an  that  of  the  wal«r,  and  conse- 
qaentlf,  relatively  to  it,  opposite  in  direotion. 
Theee  eSeota  are  verj  clearlj  shown  by  an  ap- 
parataainwfaioha  rodof  cork  and  one  of  metal 
are  imniersed  in  the  liqnid.  On  bringing  near 
to  them  a  vibrating  dmm  the  oork  sets  itaelf 
eqnatorially,  and  the  metal  rod  oxially. 

By  a  very  eiraple  piece  of  apparatna,  illos- 
trated  in  fl^E.  8,  Dr.  Bjerknes  sacceeded  in  re- 
prodncing  Uie  well-known  magnetio  onrvea 
taken  by  Iron  filings  when  bronght  near  the 
pole  of  a  magnet  To  do  this  he  moonted  a 
Ojlinder  or  sphere  upon  a  spring  and  affiled  to 
ita  npper  part  a  fine  paint-brDsh.  When  the  vi- 
brating drams  or  spaeres  were  oaosed  to  move 
in  the  neighborhood  of  this,  it  waa  thrown 
into  vibration,  and  its  movement  traced  by  tbe 
bnuh  upon  a  glasa  plate  placed  above.  In  this 
way  the  curves  for  sll  the  different  vibrations 
are  graphically  depicted.  With  two  drnme  pol- 
sating  oonoordantly  the  flgore  is  exactly  like 
that  asaomed  by  iron  filings  in  a  field  of  two 


have  been  wont  to  r^ard  it.  On  this  view  an 
electric  cnrrent  would  be  a  circnlar  oscillatim, 
tlie  direction  of  the  cnrrent  being  the  axis  of 
oscillation.  The  experimental  illnstrations  of 
the  effects  of  a  current  are  mnch  more  diffioolt 
than  those  of  magnetism,  aa  there  are  required, 
iDBtead  of  bodies  in  vibration,  bodies  in  alter- 
nating rotation,  and  so  far  but  a  few  of  the 
more  simple  ones  Lave  been  made.  Itwasfonnd 
necessary,  to  produce  friction  enoagh,  to  use 
a  Tiscid  flnid  instead  of  water,  which  introduced 
various  difflculties  hard  to  overcome.  Tracings 
of  the  figures  produced  by  his  moving  bodies 
were,  however,  obtained  and  found  to  agree 
exactly  with  those  produced  on  a  eIsbs  plate  by 
iron  filings  in  the  neighborhood  of  electric 
currents.  Dr.  Bjerknes  is  still  oocopfed  wltli 
carrying  on  his  mathematical  investigations, 
and  devising  means  for  their  experimental  dem- 
onstration.   Eocb  studies  can  not  but  be  of  the 


lOE,  Hot.  Profbeeor  Thomas  Oamefly  has  oongealed  in  thin  layer*  abont  a  thermometer- 
discovered  that  ice  and  other  bodiea  nnder  ex-  bulb  in  an  ample  Torricellian  vaonum,  and  on 
oeedlogly  low  pressures  will  not  pass  into  the  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  iu  which  the  ^ewnre 
Hqnid  state,  but  remain  solid  when  the  tem-  did  not  eioeed  I'O  to  I'S  millimetre.  The  ves- 
peratnre  Is  raised  far  above  thdr  melting-  sel  was  a  tube  of  glass,  inclosing  the  thermom- 
points,  and  then  vaporize  directly.    Water  was  eter,  and  oommunicating  with  a  bottle  above 
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in  which  the  vapor  given  off  in  a  partial  fusion  Governor.     The  Senate  passed  121  billa,  of 

of  the  ioe  was  instantly  congealea,  and  so  did  whioh  59  got  through  the  House,  and  65  House 

not  alter  the  pressure.    Boiling  water  was  in-  bills.    The  House  passed  181  of  its  own  bills, 

troduoed  into  the  tube  below  the  thermometer  and  59  Senate  bills. 

through  the  mercary-trough.  It  was  first  frozen       One  of  the  earliest  movements  in  the  Legis- 

bj  means  of  the  application  of  a  freezing  mix-  lature  related  to  the  subject  of  temperance.   A 

tare.    The  mass  of  solid  ice  in  the  tube  was  bill  was  presented  in  the  House  which  forbade 

melted  bj  a  Bunsen  flame,  the  upper  part  of  the  grant  of  any  license  to  keep  a  dram-shop  in 

the   ice-column   fusing  with  difficulty.     On  any  town  or  ward  or  election  district,  except 

grasping  the  tube  with  the  hand,  violent  ebul-  on  the  petition  of  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants, 

Ution  took  place,  causing  the  water  to  splash  male  and  female,  over  twenty-one  years  of 

up  the  sides  of  the  tube  and  on  the  bulb  of  the  age. 

thermometer,  where  it  froze  in  thin  layers.  The  prohibitory  nature  of  this  biU  was  such 
Upon  the  application  of  the  flame  of  the  Bun-  that  its  passage  was  impossible  in  the  House, 
sen^s  burner  the  ice  on  the  walls  of  the  tube  and  the  movement  took  the  form  of  an  amend- 
partly  gave  way ;  the  rest  and  that  on  the  bulb  ment  to  the  State  Constitution  by  a  vote  of  the 
remained  solid,  while  the  thermometer  rose  to  people.  For  this  purpose  the  following  amend- 
temperatures  between  120°  and  180°,  and  when  ment  was  proposed :  "No  person  sheJl  manu- 
the  loe  yielded  to  the  heat  it  immediately  vola-  facture,  sell,  or  keep  for  sale,  in  this  State,  any 
tilized  without  melting.  The  first  melting  of  alcohol,  whisky,  high-wines,  wine,  ale,  beer, 
the  solid  column  of  iqfd  and  that  of  portions  of  or  other  intoxicating  liquors  whatever,  except 
the  layer  which  afterward  formed  on  the  sides  for  medical,  scientific,  and  manufacturing  pur- 
of  the  tube,  are  ascribed  to  imprisoned  steam  poses,  and  the  General  Assembly  shall  enforce 
and  the  pressure  caused  by  it.  In  one  experi-  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation." 
ment,  in  which  the  heat  applied  was  so  strong  At  the  same  time  the  State  Temperance  Al- 
as to  cause  the  fusion  of  the  ice  on  the  sides  of  lianoe  held  a  convention  at  the  capital.  It  was 
the  bulb,  when  the  lamp  was  removed  for  a  numerously  attended,  and  adopted  the  follow- 
few  seconds  the  water  congealed  again  on  the  ing  resolution : 

bulb,  though  the  glass  was  so  hot  that  it  could        Betolved,  That  while  we  can  not  indorse  the  piind- 

not  be   touched   without  burning  the   hand,  pie  of  licensing  the  sale  of  intoricatinfr  iiquon,  and 

The  surprising  character  of  these  results  caused  wlj«y«  the  whole  theory  of  licensing;  evils  to  be  im- 

some  to  doubt  the  testimony  of  the  thermome-  V^^?  "'li'^r''^'  nevertheless,  as  Ihe  prewnt  laws 

ovuiQ  w  uvui^u  uu«  wooututvuj  vj.  biio  wu^i  u^viuv-  j^j^  toward  the  repression  of  some  of  the  evil*  mci- 

ter;    but  calonmetno  tests  proved  that  the  dent  to  the  trafllc,  we  pledge  oureelvee  to  use  all  means 

temperature  of  the  ice  actually  rose  as  indi-  In  our  power  to  enforce  them, 
oated.    Mercuric  chloride  was  found  to  remain        rj^^  sentiment  of  the  House  relative  to  some 
solid  under  dmimished  pressure,  at  tempera-        ^ion  of  the  management  of  railroad  corpora- 

tures  far  above  its  meltmg-point,  and  even  g^^  ^^  ^^j^  property  found  expression  in 

above  its  boiling-point.    With  this  substance  ^^  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions,  with- 

the  reverse  of  the  expenment  with  ice  was  out  discussion  • 

tried,  and  the  fact  of  there  being  no  interme-        ^^^^^^  The'published  leports  of  the  leading  «a- 

diate  liquid  state  between  the  solid  and  the  ^^^^^  chartered  imd  operating  under  the  kwi  of  this 

gaseous  at  these  minimum  pressures  was  con-  state  show  a  constantly  increasing  surplus  of  net  eam- 

firmed.   The  chloride  was  liquefied  and  brought  inss,  enabling  the  managers  to  pay  large  dividends,  not 

to  a  boU  at  the  ordinary  pressure.    Then  the  odyuTOutheo^tof  theroj^,T)^inm» 

pressure  was  reduced  by  a  Sprengel  pump.  •^^At'^on'Xiiiil  points  the  freight  a 

The  boiling-pomt  was  lowered  under  the  dimm-  pMsenger  traffic  of  the  railroads  is  ^led  or  adjusted 

ished  pressure,  being  carried  below  the  nsual  by"evenerB,"  and  injurious  disorimmation  is  made  in 

meltine-point  to  the  point  at  which  it  ordina-  favor  of  "  through  busine8s,»»  uid  hi  &vor  of  oertun 


rio  chloride  obtained  under  these  conditions    wre  justly  entitled;  and 


w  y^.j  t^»T^a  «*^ov.j  4,i.vi^««  v^g«v«v.  «*^«««  advantaffos  resulting  ftt>m  the  oonatructlan  of  said 

the  thermometer- DulD.  railroad  belong  to,  and  should  be  ez^joyed  by,  the 

ILLINOIS.    The  sessions  of  the  Legislature  people ;  and 

of  Illinois  are  held  biennially,  and  commence  Wh^^ecuy  Under  the  existing  laws  of  Illinois  and 

on  the  Wednesday  after  the  first  Monday  of  *!>«  P[J8ent  "<>d;  ^f  aswssmg  radway  prow^ 

January.    The  da^f  opening  the  last  sei^^^  g]^raid'^°^f^Ui?Tv^^^^ 

was  the  6th  of  January.    In  the  House,  W.  W .  jj^  ^^ 

Thomas  was  chosen  Speaker ;  and  in  the  Sen-  Betohed,  That  the  Committee  on  Bailroads  be  in- 

ate  Lieutenant-Governor  Hamilton  presided.  structed  to  report  to  this  House,  with  the  least  possible 

The  session  continued  untU  the  Ist  of  June.  dela:r,.s  bill  fcr  en«5tment  contaudng  the  following 

During  its  period  there  were  in  all  1,167  bills  ^^J  A^bUl  to  prevent  the  pooling  of  traffio-eaniings 

introduced — 166  in  the  Senate  and  711  in  the  at  kdj  and  all  competing  points  in  this  State  wherever 

House.    OF  these,  124  passed  and  reached  the  two  or  more  companies  are  operating  railroads. 
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8.  Bin  ntidng  il  a  penal  offmse  for  the  maoaeera  of  Ad  importaDt  act  was  passed  to  preyeot  and 

S?L"^'~L??"P?^  *L'S**'^u  **4?P*''  f  ^?^'  *°^  P'lniah  the  adulteration  and  sale  of  any  article 

kuid  of  rebate  or  dnwback  whereby  such  shipper  ae-  J**  ^„^^^   ^,  j^«w  ^«  »..w1;^;»a      tkSo  i»*  -r^^* 

earee  benefits  and  advantages  over  othew.  ®'  "^  ®*^  ^"°*»  ^'^  medicine.     Thw  act  went 

8.  A  bill  reqoirinff  the  managere  of  aU  rulraod  oom-  into  operation  on  Jnly  Ist.    Its  provbions  are 

paniea  to  niake  a  full  and  complete  statement,  under  of  a  stringent  nature.     It  is  based  upon  the 

oathftotheRaUwayCommiaaionei^oftheac^  present   British   statute,  which   was   enacted 

of  their  rMpecbverailwa)rpropeitiea,mdudifljMuip^  ^           experience  of  twenty  years,  in  the 

ment,  and  excludms  all  mcreaae  of  stook  not  based  «*  ^s^j^.  iwww  v*   .ww-v   j««»,   u*  •«« 

upon  bona  Jid*  expenditures  of  oonstruction,  and  fur-  «>n«e  of  Which  it  was  shown  that  it  was  not 

tber  roquinng  su^  rtilway  managen  to  make  a  semi-  possible  to  carry  statutes  of  this  kind  too  &r. 

annual  statement  of  the  ffross  reoeipti  and  expend!-  The  act  of  the  Illinois  Legislature  provides  that 

tures,  together  wi^  the  fixed  chai^  of  such  road*,  ^o  person  shall  mix  any  food  or  drink  with 

SirSr^aTll^^r^^SSS^^  anyWedient  so  a.  to  render  the  article  in- 

passenger  tanff-eaimngs  (after  payment  of  Jl  fixed  janous  to  health,  or  to  depreciate  its  value,  and 

Qluu^es)  for  twelve  oonseentive  months  shall  exceed  that  no  person  shall  otfer  such  articles  of  adul- 

Ui  amount  the  sum  required  to  pay  six  per  cent  per  terated  food  or  drink  for  sale;  that  like  adul- 

annum  uw)n  tiie  actual  coat  of  such  rsdwaTO.  terations  in  medicines  shall  be  unlawful ;  that 

4^  A  biU  changing  the  present  mode  of  assessmg  *'»«*wi»  «*  uj^axiviuoo  ou«u  u«>  uuiavTiiu,  •«»• 

nulwaypropertyiluScontMnin^aproviaonthatwin  °o  ingredient^  even  when  not  of  a  harmful 

insure  in  the  future  such  property  bearing  its  fidr  pro-  character,  shaU  be  incorporated  m  any  article 

portion  of  the  burdens  of  taxation.  of  food,  or  drink,  or  medicine,  unless  the  true 

/v  A  ^1  forbidding  uiyust  discnmmation  in  fcvor  aame  of  the  ingredients  shall  be  stamped  upon 

S2Srati"anl!!SS^^^^^  the  pack.p,Tuiless  the  purchaser"^^^^ 

abo  preventing  diaeriminaticm  in  &vor  of  through  informed  by  the  seller  of  the  true  name  of  such 

tnagii  and  passenger  traffic,  as  a^^ainst  local  traffic,  and  ingredients ;  that  no  mixture  of  oleomargarine, 

in  ftvor  of  large  shipper,  aaagamstsmaUshipper^^  fat,  or  other  foreign  substance,  shall  be  added  to 

a.  A  bill  requurmg  all  raiboadd  chartered  by  this  Vntter  or  nhMSA  azAAnt  nnon  aimilar  oondidona. 

State  to  have  a  stock-transfer  office  located  at  soma  ^i       or  oneese  except  upon  simitar  oonainons. 

aooeaaible  pomt  within  the  State,  and  the  stock-books  P®  penalties  are,  for  the  first  offense,  a  fine  of 

to  be  kept  open  for  the  inspection  of  any  stockholdera  $25  to  $200;  for  the  second  offense,  of  $100 

in  such  company.  to  $200,  or  confinement  in  jail  of  from  one  to 

7.  AbiU  m^ng  it  a  penal  offense  for  the  mammon  gi^  months ;  for  the  third  offense,  fine  of  from 

of  any  railroad  company  to  issue  stock  in  excess  of  the  ^Knn  *^  ai  nrui   ^w^A  ;.nn.^a<^n.n/^n4'  #../vm  ^y^^  ♦#* 

ooatof  such  road,afteraeducting  the  amount  received  f^^  ^  %h^^y  and  impnsonment  from  one  to 

tnm  the  aale  of  its  bonds.  Also,  promising  additional  "^^  years, 

stock  baaed  upon  an  increase  or  supposed  increase  in  This  law  makes  two  distinctions:  First,  that 

value  alter  completion^  or  in  any  nunner  addinj  to,  no  article  which  b  injurious  to  health  shall  be 

Si)^Id^22.rnit1SS!^^)^<;  S?i5ln^?';^Sin ^5  mixed  in  any  manner  in  any  food,  or  drink,  or 

Taiiroaa  companies  from  pavms  dividends  upon  any  ...          ''  ^          .    .     ,  "^        7?.                   i 

such flctitioiirtock.        '^^    *                   r-       ^  medicine,  under  criminal  penalties;   second, 

that  where  harmless  ingredients  are  added,  the 

No  acts,  however,  were  passed  relating  to  name  of  such  ingredients   shall    be   dearly 

the  subjects  of  these  resolutions.  marked  upon  each  package,  or  the  seller  shall 

An  unsuccessful  effort  was  also  made  to  ef-  notify  the  buyer  of  the  adulteration  and  ita 


bjection 

referred  to  the  Committee  <mi  Education.  This  elusion  from  all  food  of  articles  of  adultera- 
committee  reported  it  with  a  recommendation  tions  which  are  positively  dangerous  to  health, 
of  its  passage.  The  main  feature  of  the  bill  It  was  feared  that  the  provisions  of  the  sixth 
was  contained  in  its  first  section,  which  was  as  section  might  do  much  to  defeat  the  object  of 
follows :  the  act.  That  section  provides  that  no  person 
That  every  narent,  guardian^  or  other  person  having  shall  be  convicted  under  the  act  if  he  shall 
control  and  cWe  of  any  child  or  children  between  ghow  "  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  or  jurv 
the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteenyeaia,  shaU  be  reqmred  ^Y^at  he  did  not  know  he  was  violating  the  act," 
to  send  any  such  child  or  children  to  a  pubhc  sohool  V  i.i:  *  i.  ij  ^  wwrivABwug  •.  «  «  *j 
for  a  period  of  at  least  twelve  weeks  in  each  school  *^d  ^^^^  "®  <»^W  not,  with  respectable  dill- 
year,  which  is  to  commence  on  the  flnt  Monday  in  gence,  have  obtained  the  knowledge.  It  in- 
September,  and  at  least  six  weeks  of  which  shaU  be  volves  a  principle  totally  at  variance  with 
oonsec^ve,  unless  such  child  or  chUdren  we  ex-  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  law. 
eused  from  such  attendance  by  the  Board  of  Edu-  -p^^.^  ^„„  ;.  v^„«j  4.^  \S^„  /L^  i.»  an«i 
cation  or  school  directon  of  tSe  city,  town,  or  dis-  ^^^^^  ^^^,  "  ^^°°?  ^  ^^'^  J*.t  ^^l  ?°.^ 
trict,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  which  its  parents  or  ""^y  not  plead  his  i^orance  of  it,  yet  this 
guardians  reside,  upon  its  having  been  shown  to  adulteration  act  permits  an  accused  person  to 
flieir  satisfaction  that  the  bocUly  or  mental  condi-  make  an  exhibit  to  court  and  jury  of  his  con- 
tion  of  such  child  is  such  as  to  prevent  its  attend-  ...  ^     ^  . 


w.a<.rv>    V.     WW      uvuav,    aJU    OUVaU     VAaMIVrUOO    lao    lUV    VI  uitianly  "•£»      "^        ••   •-»»'■»    •■     »#■*••»•••      wa      y«B.  ^      aw      w       w      ■i««avuva.'V«a 

taught  in  the  public  schools.    Provided,  that  in  case  as  to  the  mental  processes  of  a  person  who 

a  pubUo  sohool  shall  not  be  taught  for  three  months  may  have  dealt  in  adulterated  goods,  especially 

during  the  year  withm  one  and  one  half  mile,  by  the  — i,i«  ^-  ^^^i  4^^  -  ««,♦  ^ff^„«r       ">     *'          ^ 

nearest  traveled  rosd,  of  the  residence  of  aiy  such  ^°®^  on  trial  for  a  firat  offense, 

peraon  withm  the  sdiool  district,  he  shall  not  be  lia*  ^^  ^^^  ^^  passed  to  provide  sn^h  means  as 

Die  to  the  provisions  of  this  act.  would  prevent  and  suppress  the  spread  of 
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plenro-pnenmoDia  among  cattle.    It  empowers  pharmacy.     The  Govemor  ia  to  appoint  a 

the  Governor  to  appoint  a  State  Veterinarian,  Doard,  composed  of  five  competent  pharmacists, 

who  shall  have  anthoritj  to  order  a  quarantine  This  board  is  to  examine  all  applications  for 

of  infected  premises  and  slaughter  of  diseased  registration,  to  grant  certificate  and  enforce 

animals,  and  provides  for  appraisement  of  their  the  law.     Penalties  are  provided  for  refnsal 

value  and  payment  of  the  same.    It  also  em-  to  comply  with  the  act.    Also,  for  the  adnltera- 

powers  the  Governor,  when  the  necessity  ex-  tion  of  drugs  and  the  sale  of  adulterated  medi- 

ists,  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  live-stock  cines,  and  for  the  sale  of  poisons  by  any  but 

believed  to  be  infected,  unless  they  can  furnish  registered  pharmacists, 

a  certificate  of  health.    A  heavy  fine  for  non-  The  method  of  raising  the  revenue  for  State 

compliance  is  imposed.     It  also  makes  the  purposes  was  again  agitated,  but  without  any 

failure  to  report  any  case  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  immediate  result.    At  nearly  every  session,  of 

by  any  person  having  infected  cattle  upon  his  late  years,  measures  looking  to  a  more  thor- 

premises,  a  misdemeanor.    The  State  Veteri-  ough  revision  of  the  revenue  system  have  been 

narian  is  allowed  $8  per  day  for  each  day  actu-  proposed.    But  the  question  has  been  a  diffi- 

ally  employed,  and  |2,000  to  use  in  disinfect-  cult  one  to  deal  with  in  the  hope  of  giving 

ing  premises,  etc.,  and  $8,000  is  appropriated  entire  satisfaction  to  the  people.    The  Legis- 

to  pay  for  slaughtered  animals.  lature  has,  therefore,  generally  adopted  some 

The  trafiic  in  deadly  weapons  is  regulated  by  temporary  acts,  and  left  the  main  question  for 

another  act  which  prescribes  the  conditions  of  future  consideration.    At  the  session  of  1877, 

their  sale  and  prevents  minors  from  becoming  an  important  bill  was  prepared,  and  further 

purchasers.    It  is  made  a  misdemeanor  for  any  considered  in  the  session  of  1879,  but  it  failed* 

one  to  have,  sell,  or  give  away  any  slang-shot,  to  pass  the  House  near  the  close  of  thatves- 

metallic  knuckles,  or  similar  deadly  weapons,  sion.    During  this  session  two  measures  of  im- 

Also  to  sell,  loan,  or  give  to  any  minor  a  pistol,  portance  on  the  subject  were  presented  in  the 

bowie-knife,  dirk,  or  similar  deadly  weapon.  House*    The  first  proposed  a  radical  change  by 

A  fine  of  from  $26  to  $200  is  provided  as  a  putting  upon  corporations — railroad,  express, 

penalty  for  carrying  a  concealed  weapon  of  telegraph,  and  insurance — the  burden  of  pro- 

the  kind  specified,  or  a  razor,  or  for  flourish-  Tiding  revenue  for  State  purposes.   The  second 

ing  any  deadly  weapon  in  a  boisterous  or  measure  was  presented  under  the  form  of  the 

threatening  manner.  following  resolutions,  which  were  referred  to 

The  law  relating  to  marriages  was  so  amend-  the  committee  on  revenue : 

ed  as  to  make  tliose  legal  which  were  cele-  The  ConBtitution  provides  that  "the  Genend  Ab- 

bratea  accordmg  to  the  form  adopted  by  the  sembly  shall  provide  such  revenue  as  may  be  needAil, 

Quakers.  by  levying  a  tar  by  valuation  so  that  eveiy  penon 

The  law  of  insurance  was  so  amended  as  to  <^d  con>oration  Bhall  pay  a  tax  in  proportion  to  the 

add  "tornadoes  "  to  the  list  of  causes  of  dam-  ^-^^^^S'ndS  Se  o,SSS^oSwSe'p»«ent  rev- 

age  agamst   which   fire-insurance   oompames  cnuekw  of  the  State,  no  such  proportion  is  obeervcd; 

may  insure.  and, 

The  most  important  change  in  the  revenue  wkermM^  Baid  revenue  law  is  oumberBome,  unxea- 
law  was  made  by  the  passage  of  an  act  which  «>nably  erpcnaive,  and  uigustly  discriminative  in  op- 
provides  for  a  return  to  the  former  system  of  ^'^g^^^X  equitable  apportionment  of  the  buiw 
annual  assessments  for  real  estate.  dens  of  taxation  demands  the  radical  revision  of  the 

The  manufacture  of  "  bogus  butter  "  is  for-  revenue  laws  of  this  State ;  and, 

bidden  by  the  following  section  of  another  act :  Wherm^  The  time  and  droomstances  of  assembling 

TU-*  «,k^«.. *.  ^Z.          *    ^           1    J  of  the  Oeneral  ABsembly  are  inadequate  and  inoon- 

^at  whoever  manufactures  out  of  any  oleaginous  venlent  to  the  proper  wnsideration  of  this  matter; 

substances,  or  any  compound  of  the  rame  other  than  tlierefore 

that  produced  from  unadultemted  mUk  or  cream  fh>m  j^^i^]^  ^^^^  g^^  concurring  herein).  That  a 

the  same,  any  artide  desu^  to  take  the  Pl««e  of  commission  of  seven  on  revenue  reform  bJ  created, 

^'Jjv  L°J^*'? r^""^ ^^yF"^  unadulterated  ^^1^  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker^ 

milk  or  cream  of  the  same,  or  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale,  ^^e  House  of  BepresentativS^two  by  the  PiSdent  of 

or  Rive  to  any  person  the  sime  as  an  article  of  food  ^j^^  g^^^^  and  two  by  the  feovemor,  and  that  said 

Sr^^«^°.ri5SS  ^""^^^  ^  ^^  ''^^  ^•"  ^^  ^  commission  organiie  Immediately  upon  its  appoint- 

nor  more  than  $200.  ^^^^  ^^  electa^  one  of  its  number  chairman  and  an- 

An  act  to  regulate  the  practice  of  pharmacy  ^'^^^  *f^^v.i     mu  ^  <»  v  n  v  *v   ^  «     #    •  j 

«ta«  «^«aoA^   «J^   .-«««.  \Ji^  ^^^-«4.i^5. T«il  Bi9olved.  fuHker.  That  it  shall  be  the  doty  of  said 

was  pwsed  and  went  into  operation  on  July  oommii«ioi  to  tho^ughly  and  exhaustively'^inquire 

ist.     It  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  person  other  and  eiuunine  into  the  revenue  systems  of  the  different 

than  a  registered  pharmacist  to  retail,  com-  States  and  of  other  nations,  and  to  collate  and  digest 

pound,  or  dispense  drugs,  medicines,  or  poisons,  the  same ;  to  |>articularly  examine  the  systems  of  f 

or  to  conduct  a  store  for  f  '       '"''         ~*  "      -*-  * 

such  person  is  in  the  emi  _  _^      _  _ 

a  simple*  eeonom- 

shall  embody  the 

Constitution  and  of  jus- 

macy  or  medicine,  or  shall  at'the  time  the  act  ^^^J^^^^  further  That  for  the  purpose  aforeaidd, 

takes  effect  be  engaged  in  the  drug  business  guch  commission  be'authoriMd  to  con^ue  its  inves- 

on  his  own  account,  or  shall  be  a  licentiate  in  tigations  to  such  time  as  it  shall  see  fit  and  proper. 
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None  ot  these  measares  were  adopted ;  but  Piatt.     Poptihtioii,  148,424  \  fiepublicaa  migoritgr, 

they  were  regarded  88  important  steps  toward  ^*^^'        ^.     n.         •       tt      m-      t^     i     -1?^ 

^   <»..»^oo#«,i^««^r.»  <..<^^„.      ii-^<.w»i,;i^    ^#  Fourteentb— Champaign,  Vermilion,  Douglas,  Ed* 

a  saocesafol  revenue  system.     Meanwhile,  of  coles,  and  CumlSeflaid.    Population,  ]164,647; 

the  eight  acts  relating  to  revenue  whioh  were  Bepublioan  majori^,  1,827. 

adopted,  one  of  the  most  important  author-  f  ifteenth---Mii8on,  Caas.  Menard,  Moiig^ui,  Bangar 

ized  the  annual  assessment  of  real  estate,  in  n^^Pi  ^^  Chriatian.  Populatloa,  156,419 ;  j>emocratio 

lien  of  the   quadrennial  metbod  which  has  m^pnty*  \»88J-         .     _          ^    i*^     i#  ^ 

u        ^11        ^**T^^      •*   — wMw«    .TU.VU      «,  Sixteenth— Maoonpfai,  Jersey,  Moultne,  Montgom» 

been  foUowed  for  many  years.    Borne  of  the  eiy,  Shelby,  Fayette,  and  Effingham.    PopulSion, 

arguments  in  favor  of  this  law  consisted  in  167,491 ;  Demooi-atio  nuuory,  a,oS. 

the  fiiot  that,  in  some  cases,  assessments  have  Seventeenth— Clark7J<»P«ri  Crawford.  Clay,  Blch- 

been  made  at  an   unreasonably  low  figure,  lMid,lAyTOnoe,  Wayne,  Eawarda,^dWaba8h.  Pop- 

which,  under  the  four^year  system,,  were  per.  "^f^i^^^I^^^A^Ti^^^^^  Franklin, 

petuated  to  the  injury  of  other  seoUons  of  the  Haimlton,  White,  SaUne,  Gallatin,  andHwdin.  P^ 

State;  the  fact  that  in  some  oases  there  has  lation,  168,651 ;  I>(mtiooratio muoritT,  1,603. 

been  rapid  appreciation  in  the  value  of  real  Nineteenth— Madison,  Bond,  St.  Chur,  Monroe,  and 

estate,  etc.    Another  important  measure  em-  J^;f^^8f''^    Population,  161,668;  Republican  ma- 

powered  the  authorities  of  certain  cities,  vil-  ^\wiitieth— Bandolph,  Peny,  Jackson,  wmiamaon. 

lages,  and  mcorporated  towns  to  mcrease  the  Union,  Johnson,  Pope,  Alexander.  Pulaski,  and  M«i- 

tax  to  be  levied  for  corporate  purposes,  indnd-  aao.   Population,  162,787 ;  Bepublican  majority,  886. 

ing  the  erection  of  school-houses  and  the  main-  All  the  outstanding  bonds  of  the  State  were 

tenanoe  of  schools,  payment  of  interest  on  in-  called  m  for  redemption  by  the  Governor,  and 

debtedness,  etc.  holders  were  notified  that  interest  would  cease 

The  following  is  the  apportionment  of  the  on  the  1st  of  January,  1882.    They  amounted 

State  into  districts  for  the  election  of  a  mem-  to  $250,000,  and  the  money  was  in  the  Treasu- 

ber  of  Congress  from  each  one :  ry  to  pay  them.    This  extinguishes  the  debt  of 

First— Townships  of  Blooni,  Bremen,  Calumet,  Le-  the  State. 

mon^  Lyons,  Orlai^  Palos,  foch,  Thornton  Wor^,  ^n  appropriation  was  made  by  the  Legislat- 

Hyde  Paik,  and  Lake,  m  Cook  County,  and  the  Third,  „.^  „<.  JZ  ^Jl^^„„  «««-:««  #^«  •«  ;,«„^4-:»«4.:^.. 

Pourth  and  Fifth  Wwda  of  Chicago.  ^'®»  *^  '**  previous  session,  for  an  mvestigation 

Second— County  of  Du  Page,  and  the  townships  of  of  the  food  of  birds  and  fishes,  to  be  made  at 

Lsyden,  Cicero,  Biverside,  and  Proviso,  in  Cook  Coun-  the  State  Laboratory  of  Natural  History  by  the 

ty,  and  Second;  Sixth,  ftevengi  and  Twelfth  Wards,  director.  Professor  S.  A.  Forbes.    The  results 

^  ^TJS^r  Rf^  5?pmZ!!^  '^''^  "^^^^  "^""^  obtained  were  made  public  in  a  bulletin  con- 

line  of  laylor  otreet,  m  Lnicaffo.  x  •   •        _i                     S.*  i.    ^                           ▲  j 

Thiid— First,  Ninth,  TenS,  Eleventh,  Thirteenth,  tainmg  six  papers,  which  form  a  connected 

andFoorteenthWaids,  except  that  jMjrt  of  the  latter  series,   constituting,  practically,   the  first  m- 

north  of  the  center  line  of  Division  Street  and  east  of  stall  ment  of  a  report  on  a  natural  history  sur- 

£?  foUowin?,  vuL ;  The  center  line  of  Ashland  Avenue  ^ey  of  the  State,  made  with  principal  reference 

from  Division  Street  north  to  the  center  line  of  Cly-  «.^  ;*«  ^«x»«^«»;-««i  ;.«^A.»i>*a      tk;-  s.  *u^  a*<>4- 

boume  Place,  thence  northeast  along  said  line  to  tihe  ^  }^  economical  mterests.     This  is  the  first 

center  line  of  Elston  Avenue,  thence  northwesterly  serious  and  accurate  study  of  the  snbiect  at- 

along  Bud  line  to  the  dtj  limits.  tempted  in  this  country.    It  interests  alike  the 

Fourth— County  of  Lake,  townships  of  Barrinffton,  entomologist,  the  ornithologist,  and  the  bus- 
Elk  Qrove,  Evanston,  Hanover.  Jefferson,  Lake  View,  hundman  THa  firafc  of  fch«  RArlPfl  of  nAOAni 
Niles,  Mdie,  New  Tiler,  Nortkeld,  Norwood  Park  {>*»<1™"^;  ^'^^  ^  01  tne  series  01  papers 
Palatine,  Schaumbeig,  Wheeling,  ank  North  Chicago,  1*7*  ^«  foundation  for  the  discussion  of  the 
and  that  part  oftheFourteenthWard  in  Chicago  wmch  facts  obtained.  Then  follows  an  elaborate 
is  north  ofthe  center  line  of  Division  Street,  and  east  paper  on  the  food  of  the  spiny-finned  fishes 
of  tile  foUowing  line,  to  wit:  The  center  line  of  Ash-  (the  darters,  perch,  pike,  bass,   sunfish,  and 

SSfiS^£u^K"t£^rn?ASl?2S^  ^pehead).  /ving  «  the  reeult  of  a  careM 

Une  to  the  center  line  of  Elston  Avenue,  thence  north-  microscopic  stndy  of  425  stomachs,  an  account 

westerly  alonff  said  line  to  the  city  limitB.  of  the  food  of  the  various  species  in  different 

Filth— McHenry,  Boone,  Winnebago,  Stephenson,  parts  of  the  State  and  at  different  times  of  the 

and  Ogle.  Population,  188,W4 ;  EepuShoan  m^onty,  y^^r,  and  at  aU  ages  of  the  individual    The 

*8iitb-Jo  Daviess,  Carroll,  Whitesides,  Lee,  and  PaP«r  is  one  of  importance  to  practical  fish- 
Henry.    Population,  189,610;  EepubUcan  minority,  culture  and  to  zoological  science. 
5,«i5.  Next  comes  a  similar  study  of  the  food  of 
Sevmth— Kane,  De  Kalb,  Kendall,  Gnmdy.  Mid  the  young  of  all  orders  of  fishes,  demonstrating 

''M^SJS2iiS:'1g;gSSr'rvl?:»'te  ^^yr^f  nearly  all  joung^'fiBheB.howev J 

Woodford,  and  Taaewell.   Population,  162,M2 ;  Be-  vaned  the  food  of  the  adult  may  be,  hve  upon 

publican  mi^ioiitv,  8,002.  sabstantially  the  same  material,  i.  e.,  the  miunte 

Ninth — La  Salle.  Bureau,  Putnam,  and  Marshall.  Crustacea  found  most  abundantly  in  stagnant 

Populatioxi.  124,200;  Bepublican  nu^ority,  1,029.  water 

Tenth— Bock  Island,  Mercer,  Henderson,  Warren,  *  ™^,*  :„  «.i,a„  ««„^«  ^^  ««  <«».»^^«..4.:^«  ^# 

Hancock,  and  McDonoilgh.   PopuUition,  164,846.  Be^  A  report  is  then  given  of  an  investigation  of 

pubUcan  miyori^.  666.  the  food  of  some  of  the  most  important  birds, 

Eleventii — Peona,  Stark,  Knox,  and  Fulton.  Popu-  viz.,  the  robin,  catbird,  and  the  other  thrushes, 

^'^}^'^\   Bepublican  m^rity,  1,081.  and  the  bluebiM.     The  stndy  of  the  contents 

Twelfth-Adams,  Schuyler,  iBrown   Pike,  Scott,  ^  ^^    stomachs  of  428  birds  afforded  the  facts 

Qreene,  and  Calhoun.    Population,  168,482:  Demo-  ^          Bi^t«»*.«o  w*  -x^u  uu«ia  auvAuou  wu^aww 

ontio  m^iori^,  8  216.                    *      *      i  upon  which  the  pnncipal  statements  of  this 

Thirteenth-^McLean,  Logan,  De  Witt,  Macon,  and  paper,  are  based.      Definite    conclusions  are 
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reached  respecting  the  yalae  of  these  birds  to  to  the  sea,  for  the  transportation  of  grain  to 

the  farmer  and  the  gardener.  New  Orleans,  was  the  basis  of  the  excitement. 

Finally,  growing  oat  of  the  work  on  the  food  The  immense  quantities  of  grain  transported  bj 

of  birds,  are  two  papers  on  the  food  of  preda-  these  large  barges  threatened  very  seriooslj 

oeons  beetles,  showing  that  many  species  which  the  interests  of  Chicago,  and  foreboded  a  com* 

have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  strictly  insec-  raercial  revolution.    With  a  continnons  line  of 

tivorous,  really  depend  to  a  very  great  extent  water  route  to  the  sea-board  tia  the  lakes,  the 

upon  vegetable  structures.  St.   Lawrence  River,  and    the   £rie  Canal, 

The  State  has  an  Industrial  University,  from  Chicago  got  early  control  of  the  grain-ship- 

which  about  1,500  students  have  graduated  ping  business  of  the  West,  and  left  to  St.  Louis 

during  its  existence.    They  have  gone  into  only  such  share  of  the  trade  as  the  latter  could 

practical  avocations    as  farmers,  machinists,  contrive  to  secure  by  reduced  railroad  tariffs  in 

chemists,  rail  way- builders,  teachers,  etc.    An  summer  or  by  the  equality  enforced  by  the 

art-gallery  in  the  Capitol  of  the  State  contains  frosts    of  winter,  when   such  grain    as  was 

illustrations  of  the  various  kinds  of  instruction  moved  to  the  sea-board  by  rail  might  come  as 

imparted  to  the  students.  The  results  presented  well  from  the  one  as  from  the  other  of  the 

as  the  fruits  of  the  carpenter^s  and  machine  competing  cities.    Chicago,  however,  had  the 

diops  have  been  thus  described :  lion's  share  of  the  business  the  year  round, 

One  follows  the  beginner,  step  by  step,  as  he  first  such  is  the  pertinacity  with  which  trade  will 

planes  out  a  simple  squared  bit  of  wood,  a  lesson  flow  in  channels  to  which  it  has  become  accus- 

which  proves  a  most  serious  one,  before  the  aocurate  tomed.      But    a    revolution   was  impending. 

ThT^e  ''^i:^4i^SS'l?  dr^"2to  JSLS^^d  ^^^  ^^®  ®°®^  ®^  ^*'"^®  transportation  from  St 

cyl^drio  ^rms,  t??e?atter  as  smooth  ^imdPas  tiSy  ^^^^  ^  ^ew  Orleans  only  hve  or  six  cents  a 

rounded,  answering  the  tests  of  sight  and  touch,  as  if  bushel,  and  with  vessels  at  the  latter  place  ready 

turned  in  the  lathe.    Then  follows  a  series  of  joints,  to  take  wheat  to  Liverpool  for  twenty  cents  a 

mortises  and  tenons  in  many  fonns,  dados,  dovetails,  bushel,  St  Louis  seemed  to  have  grasped  at  last 

rS;^°r-^^*K-^^'^d^-  tbe-^^Pt^'ofthegrdn-trade.      . 

men,"  but  truly  joined,  wood  and  wood,  in  workman's  Conventions  were  held  m  various  places  to 

fkshion.    This  series  contains  twenty-five  lessons  and  give  expression  to  the  views  of  those  whose 

shows  the  results  of  two  hours'  work  per  day  for  a  term  interests  were  affected.    At  one  held  at  Daven- 

of  fourteen  weelM.    Advanced  work  follows ;  turning,  ^^^  ^j^  jjay  26th,  the  following,  among  many 

molding,  wili.  elegant  specimens  of  veneered  and  in-  ^..^^  r^^^^iAnn^  wer«  Adonted^ 


laid  work.    This  SclSioofBhows  also  a  series  of  modeli  o^ber  resolutions,  were  adopted : 

ofstructures  built  to  scale.    The  one  year's  builder's  This  convention,  representing  the  people  of  the 

course  is  illustrated  by  a  frame  of  a  bam,  every  brace,  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Northwest  in  pursuance 

mortise,  and  pm  accurately  shown,  the  timbers  evi-  ^f  ^  call  for  a  convention,  and  in  Aiitiiennce  of  the 


auu  iTuiuu,    uxo  vi^uoi  uaTiuj^  tux  viutruuai  wcii,  vumi  ^j  jii)enu  aud  cmcient  appropriations,  a  system  ot 

furnished  with  hand-ndls,  newels,  and  balusters  com-  cheap  transportation  by  water  route,  connecting  the 

P^?JS-     ,      .      ^  t^         ^.     .      ,        ^,     ^          .^  Mississippi  Kiver  and  its  tributaries  with  the  Kastem 

The  drcmt  of  the  architectural  work  leads  to  the  Atlantic  sea-boaid  and  Gulf  of  Mexico, 

work  of  the  machine-shop.    Here  the  student  b^ins  2.  That  it  has  been  the  policy  of  Congress  and  the 

in  the  pattern-shop— first  upon  simple  forms,  after-  desire  of  the  people  of  the  Northwest  for  many  years. 


tools  at  the  small  lathe ;  with  machine-tools  at  the  ^^^^^^  gj;^^  feasible  route  to  the  Illinois  River,  at 

engine-lathe ;  drilling  and  counter-boring ;  and  find-  Hennepin,  and  thence  to  the  lake  at  Chicago,  a  canal 

ing  true  surfaces  with  the  planer.     In  both  these  adequate  to  the  present  and  future  transportation  needs 

series  of  elementary  work  no  value  whatever  attaches  of  the  great  _pMt  of  the  Northwest  to  whoso  people 

to  the  pieces  when  finished.     If  not  wanted  as  a  ^xich  work  ofintemal  improvements  is  an  impemtive 

sample,  it  goes  to  the  kindling-wood  or  the  scrap-  necessity  for  relief  from  expensive  freight  rates  on  the 

pile.    Often  lUustratmg  the  doctnne  of  the  "  survival  produce  and  commerce  of  the  country,  and  that  the 

of  the  fittest,"  it  is  to  the  workman  only  a  silent  Vork  so  long  needed  should  be  immediately  oom- 

memento  of  manv  others,  spoiled  and  discarded  by  xnenoed. 

accident,  want  of  skill,  or  inattention.  Other  space  3,  t;^  the  continued  improvement  of  the  Mis- 
in  this  case  is  occupied  by  working  models  of  me-  giaaippi  River  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mississippi 
ohanical  movements  in  iron  and  brass,  made  in  the  jjiver  Commission,  created  by  act  of  Congress,  is  a 
shop  by  advanced  puTOls.  Dunng  the  last  few  terms,  ^^^^  ^f  g-^at  importance,  and  Congress  ou^t  to  pro- 
tfie  higher  classes  of  this  school  have  been  oocuTOed  m  mote  the  scheme  of  improvement  by  the  most  Ubcr*l 
the  construction  of  a  large  and  powerful  drilling-  oppiopriations,  in  a  separate  appropriation  bill  there- 
machine,  for  •  and  we  emphasise  and  enforce  ^e  united  and 

Unusual  interest  has  been  awakened  in  a  earnest  demand  of  the  wjople  of  the  entire  Misassippi 

v/uuouai   luwicoi;   iioo  uo^u  ofT««.«uvvi  M*  a  Vallev  that  CongTess  sBall  maks  pTOmpt  and  adcquatc 

portion  of  the  State  relative  to  the  construction  appropriations  for  the  improvement  of  the  river  and 

of  a  canal  from  Davenport,  on  the  Mississippi  its  navigable  tributaries,  from  the  faUsof  St.  Anthony 

River,  to  Hennepin,  on  the  Illinois  River.    This  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  that  this  convention  haa  no 

would  open  a  line  of  water  communication  grmnathv,  witii  imy  policy  tiiatwoiJd  depredate  or 

betweenljLake  Michigan  and  t^^^  Ss"bM"^o/^ld^^^^^ 

Kiver.     The  opening  of  what  has  been  termed  this  cen^  river,  Nature's  great  highway  of  the  con- 

*<the  Mississippi  barge  route '^  from  St.  Louis  tinent. 


Daring  the  fear  there  wu  a  decline  in  the 

Snontity  of  breadataffb  received  in  the  oit;  of 
hioBgo  eqaal  to  27,000,000  bushels,  bat  the 
valne  of  the  reoeipta  duriag  1881  far  exceeded 
that  of  the  larger  quantity  received  in  1880. 
There  were  nearly  30,000,000  boshela  of  com 
and  8,000,000  boshela  of  wheat  leu  received 
In  1881  than  id  1880,  but  the  increase  of  wheat, 
in  the  form  of  flour,  aboat  equaled  the  decline 
in  the  receipts  of  wheat  in  the  nsnal  form. 
The  increase  in  the  flonr-lrade  ia  represented 
by  1,741,611  barrets  more  than  was  reoeived 
in  1880.  Five  hnndred  and  thirty-nine  thon- 
und  barrels  of  flour  were  consumed  in  the  city 
doring  the  year. 

The  oaoses  for  the  falling  off  in  the  reoeipta 
of  com  were  that  the  oom-orop  was  largely  a 
failare.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
receipts  and  shipmeata  of  breadstnfia,  farm 
products,  provisioas,  live-stook,  ooal,  lumber, 
and  sal^  during  the  year,  as  oontraated  with 
the  receipts  and  shipments  of  the  same  articles 
in  1880.  In  the  totals  of  breadstaffl  the  bar- 
rels of  flonr  are  reduced  to  bushels  of  wheat : 
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Another  indication  of  the  great  inoresse  in 
the  business  transactions  during  the  year  ia 
shown  in  the  Clearing-Honse  retnrns,  which 

Clurlng-HoiiH,  1881 tiMO.tKJXO 

Clairllis-H0UH,ie8a l,7U0MU.O0O 

iDoroH  In  IBSl tSa&/MJXO 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  equal- 
ized value  of  lands,  lots,  and  personal  property 
(other  than  railroad)  in  the  Btate  for  the  year 
1881.  It  is  pr^ared  from  the  reports  of  the 
Btate  Board  of  Equalization : 
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Ai  finallr  returned  b;  the  oensae  of  1880,     in  the  following  table,  together  wiUi  the  oor- 
thepopolationof  the  State  bj  counties  ia  given     reapooding  flgoret  for  13TD : 
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IHHIGRATIOK.  The  immigration  to  the 
United  States  dming  1880  and  1881  anrpaased 
that  of  anj  preTion*  rears  in  the  history  of  the 
oonntrj.  The  whole  nnmber  of  arrivals  of 
immigrants  dnring  the  five  months  ending 
November  80,  1881,  was  891,818,  and  the 
whole  namber  for  the  year  ending  Jace  SO, 
1881  (inclading  six  months  of  1880),  was  639,- 
431.  The  whole  number  registered  as  arriving 
at  American  ports,  during  tlie  ;ear  1880,  was 
S93,T0G,  the  largest  number  ever  recorded  in  a 
single  7ear.  The  onlj  previoos  jmx  in  which 
the  number  of  immigrants  exceeded  600,000 
was  1878,  when  C3&,E45  arrivals  were  recorded. 
The  nnmber  of  immigrants  then  fell  off  till 
1877,  when  it  was  only  130,628— the  lowest 
■inoe  1663— bat  rose  to  168,207  in  1S78,  and  to 
360,666 ml87S;  and, as theflgoreBalreadj given 
show,  more  than  doubled  apon  this  in  1680. 
The  arrivals  at  the  single  port  of  New  York 
dnring  1860  amounted  to  32T.S71,  or  an  aver- 
age of  nearl;  BOO  a  day.  Only  two  previous 
;ears  are  recorded  in  which  the  number  of 
arrivab  at  this  port  exceeded  800,000,  via. : 
1862,  S00,992j  and  1864,  816,223.  While  in 
the  two  years  last  named  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  arrivals  was  from  Ireland,  the  pre- 
ponderance of  emigration  in  1880  was  from 
the  Continent,  particularly  &om  Germany  and 
the  Soandioavian  ooantries.  The  immigrants 
arriving  at  New  York  during  1680  are  clas- 
sified oocording  to  their  nativity  as  follows; 
from  Ireland,  66,399;  from  Germany  (inolnd- 
iog  a  few  from  Aastria),  108,736 ;  from  the 
SoiDdinavian  kingdoms,  60,T3t;    from  Eng- 


land, 88,768;  from  Bootland,  9,626;  from 
Wales,  3,668;  from  Hungary,  e,ST2;  from  Hol- 
land and  Belginm,  4,668;  from  Switzerland, 
8,323;  from  France,  4,087;  from  Italy,  11,. 
190;  from  Bohemia,  7.606  ;  from  Russia  (most- 
ly Uennonites  and  of  Uennan  origin),  7,698; 
from  Spain  and  Portugal,  B8G ;  from  Luxem- 
burg, 611;  Tnrks,  61;  Greeks,  40;  from  the 
West  Indies,  I,2S6 ;  from  Uexico  and  Oenfral 
America,  831;  from  South  America,  869; 
from  British  North  America.  686;  from  Aus- 
tralia, 39;  from  Africa,  46;  from  Asia,  £62  (of 
whom  200  were  Chinese).  The  deetination  of 
287,780  immigrants,  or  nearly  90  per  oent  of 
the  whole  nnmber  that  landed  at  tbe  port,  ia 
given  as  follows: 

TO  usnaa  urt  mimu  itatk 

Milns S80  I  N<w  Hvnptbtt* Ut 

TemwDl IH    UuaHhnHUi 11^8 

EhOdttHBld t^OB    GOBIKKIICUL MBT 

N»v«kt       tST.HI    NnrJnHT liJMI 

81,101    Delamn Ut 

l.SlSlDlrtrtctotColamUa..       M 
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TO  PAcmo  8TATI8  AND  TiRBiTOBnEs.  60  Bwaj  bj  tho  porseoatioiis  and  indignities 

OftUftnniiA t,900  Ortson 140    that  have  been  iDDioted  npon  them  dorinff  the 

N«tmU. 164    Utah l.TWJ     ««o*  ,.«««      t?:a.^^«   v»«jI^^    ^»  *i Tr i^ 

NewMaodoo..., S9 

DftkoU 1,416 

Waoblngton. 8T 

Wjominf 99 


Omad* 1,687 

NoT»8ootto 87 

Manitoba 98 

Hezioo S8 

Sandwleh  lalaods ....  14 

WMtladltti 18 


Sotum' *'^  P^  y®^'    Fifteen  hundred  of  these  people 

Idaho...' .'!.'!. ".!!."..".   .   82  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  December,  1881. 

iaSDTttTitMT 86  "^^^y  receive  care  and  attention  from  their  co- 

^^^ religionists  in  Europe  and  America  through 

TsaonoH  wcw  tork  to  otbeb  oovhtrus.  their  regularly  organized  societies.   The  immi- 

BrittohCoinmbiik....       18  grants  are  stated,  bj  an  American  committee 

souui  ASSriS^:::  •  •       «  appointed  for  their  care,  to  comprise  men  of  all 

Caba 18  professions,  trades,  and  pursuits,  with  their 

AiuSaia"*^'* "  lamilies,  and  to  be  Urgelj  composed  of  people 

likely,  in  the  end,  to  prove  valuable  to  the 

New  York  continues  to  be  the  most  im-  country.    An  immigrant  aid  society  has  been 

portant  port  of  arrival  for  immigrants.    Be-  formed  in  the  city  of  New  York  for  the  pur- 

tween  1847  and  1880  it  received  6,184,896,  or  pose  of  proyiding  for  the  wants  of  the  immi- 

more  than  80  per  cent  of  all  who  came  to  the  grants  as  they  arrive  and  of  directing  them  to 

country.     The  arrivals  at  the  several  ports  suitable  places  of  residence,  and  has  appomted 

from  1871  to  1880,  inclusive,  were  as  follows :  agents  to  visit  Europe  and  raise  among  the 

Atlantic  coast  ports:  New  York,  1,712,881;  Jews  ther»— who  are  represented  as  ready  to 

Boston,  198,269;    Baltimore,  94,463;   Phila-  contribute — funds  for  establishing  colonies, 

delphia,  66,436;  Passamaqnoddy,  Maine,  84,-  The  immigrants  who  have  already  arrived  have 

861;  Portland,   20,620;    twelve  other  ports  been  dispatched  to  points  in  tiie  West  and 

north  of  Cape  Henry,  1  J^47 ;  total  for  the  Atlan-  Southwest,  and  an  agricultural  colony  has  been 

tic  ports  north  of  Oape  Henry,  2,748,432.    Gulf  established  on  Sicily  Island,  Oatahoula  Parish^ 

ports:    New   Orleans,    33,958;    Key    West,  Louisiana. 

9,656;   Galveston,  8,476;  total  for  all  ports  The  Ohinese  come  chiefly  to  the  Pacific  slope, 

from  Oape  Henry  to  the  Rio  Grande,  49,901.  and  for  the  most  part  through  the  port  of  San 

Labs  ports:  Fifteen  lake  ports,  fh>m  Oham-  Francisco.    Oonseouently,  it  is  in  the  Pacific 

plain  to  Duluth,  486,026.     The  most  impor-  States  alone  that  the  Ohinese  have  become  so 

tant  of  the  lake  ports,  and  the  second  most  im*  numerous  as  to  attract  special  attention.    In 

portant  port  for  immigration  in  the  country,  is  five  of  these  States  their  number  h^  increased 

Huron,  Michigan,  which  received  in  ten  years  in  ten  years  as  follows:  Oalifomia,  from  49,- 

487,068  British  Americans  (including,  perhaps,  810  in  1870  to  75,025  in  1880 ;  Oregon,  from 

a  few  thousands  who  came  from  Europe  by  3,380  in  1870  to  9,506  in  1880 ;  Nevada,  from 

way  of  the  St.  Lawrence)  seeking  homes  in  3,152  in  1870  to  5,420  in  1880;  Washington, 

the  Northwestern  States.    PacUh  ports :  San  from  234  in  1870  to  8,182  in  1880 ;  and  Ari- 

Francisco,  133,932  (122,436  of  whom  were  from  zona,  from  20  in  1870  to  1,682  in  1880 ;  and  it 

Ohina) ;  ports  of  Oregon,  11,389;  Alaska,  118;  bas  decreased  in  Montana  from  1,949  in  1870 

total  Pacific  ports,  2,812,177.    Whole  number  to  1,737  in  1880,  and  in  Idaho  from  ^274  in 

of  arrivals  during  the  ten  years  1871-1880,  1870  to  3^378  in  1880.    The  whole  number  of 

2,812,177.    Of  these,  436,871  were  from  Ire-  Ohinese  m  the  United  States  increased  from 

land  and  781,191  from  Germany.  63,254  in  1870  to  105,679  in  1880. 

A  marked  feature  in  the  immigration  of  re-  The  following  table  shows  the  whole  num- 

eent  years  is  the  current  from  the  British  North  ber  of  immigrants  that  arrived  in  the  United 

American  provinces,  which  has  reached  such  States  between  1783  and  1880. 

proportions  as  to  have  attracted  the  serious  dimigeaiits  ibom  vm  to  \mk 


attention  of  the  authorities  of  the  Dominion.  ckMi 

The  number  of  arrivals  in  1880  was  112,712    Bnckiid 908,896 

from  the  Dominion  of  Oanada  and  139,761    JSSd "^iSiS 

from  all  the  British  Provinces,  and  881,000  w*ie».. *!!".!.';!!;;!!.*!!!.".**.*.'.'.'.*!!!.'!.*!.*,"."!.'!.*  i9,066 

persons  are  shown  by  the  records  to  have  come    ^®*  tpedited m^ms 

to  the  United  States  from  British-American         Toui  Britiob  biands 4,8A2,72yr 

provinces  since  1820,  besides  whom  many  thou-  r^M  **  noUMcified  **  inoiodM  iiia  soojooo  Miiying 

sands  must  have  come  over  the  border  without      ^*^  ^^'^     ^ •.^^«. 

being  recorded.    The  immigration  frort  Russia  ^                    ooNrnmrrAL  euboi* 

is  made  up  to  a  considerable  extent  of  Mennon-  swSSSMto . . . ?!^.\ V.'MV.'.'.'i'My [[][][['.'.'.[  i^lso 

ites  from  the  Orimea  and  other  southern  parts    Fnnc« '..1' !'.*.'.'..!* !!'.'.'.!'.*'.*.*.'..'.*.'.*.'.'.'.'..*.  8i8,oi8 

of  the  empire,  who.  having  removed  from  the  iiIi?T!!??f;!;;.*.*.";.'.".'.  ■■**:;.*;::*.*:  *.';.*.'*'  S'Sa 

German  states  in  ooedience  to  their  principles  Hotkod  snd  siaigiam !!!!!!  1 ".  i !!'.!!!'.!!!!!!.'!.'.' !  72I188 

of  non-resistance  to  escape  compulsory  mill-    g^\i;ip,;rta«L 8T*S 

tary  service,  and  under  the  inducement  of  an  i^Smd . . . ..tv.^ . .' ." ."  it|o(» 

offer  of  special  privileges  if  they  would  settle    Hmig«»7... .'*.;... io!448 

in  Russia,  are  now  removing  thence  on  account    other  oooBtri- and  act  .pedfled jomw 

of  the  withdrawal  of  those  privileges.    Jewish         Total 4,85o,ou 

immigrants  are  beginning  to  arrive  firom  Rus-    Brittahuunds i,94a,n7 

sia  in  considerable  numbers,  having  been  driv«         Aiisimpe 9^498,818 
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A«u'^!i^?S^th^'  CM^^\ ^'^'Sl  ^^  expense.    A  number  of  lioenBed  boarding- 

BrtSdXottiM?*..^:!*!*!^^^  WtS  ^ovi^  keepers,  who  are  admitted  under  careful 

West  LndiM 64^568  regulations,  sheltered  46,612  persons  at  prices 

o^toS'^idsiith A^^iiii: ::::::::::::;:;::;::;      i»;S»  approved  by  the  commissioners.    The  tabor 

Africa i,&M  Bureau,  under  the  direction  of  the  Irish  and 

Padflo  iBiandB  and  not  apedfled T&.280  German  Employment  Societies,  provided  places 

0«»dtotal io,«i«,OM  for  28,806  men  and  bo'ys  and  10,606  women 

To  these  might  be  added  many  thousand  and  girls.    Several  of  the  religious  denomina- 

persons  who  come  to  the  United  States  from  tions  have  agencies  at  Castle  Garden,  where 

Canada  and  Mexico,  of  whom  no  record  is  assistance  is  given  to  persons  of  their  faith,  and 

made ;  and  these,  with  those  who  arrived  dur-  others  who  may  apply, 
log  1881,  would  swell  the  whole  number  to  be-       INABILITY  ob  Disabilitt  of  thb  Pkbsi- 

tween  eleven  and  twelve  millions.  dent.    The  long  illness  of  President  Garfield, 

The  Commissioners  of  Emigration  of  the  after  the  assassin's  shot,  on  the  2d  of  July, 
Port  of  New  York  have  established  a  com-  to  his  death,  on  the  19th  of  September,  gave 
plete  system  of  rules  for  the  care  of  immi-  rise,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
grants  arriving  there.  Spacious  quarters  for  American  Republic,  to  a  discussion  of  tiie 
their  reception  and  temporary  accommodation  scope  and  meaning  of  the  constitutional  pro- 
are  provided  at  Castle  Garden.  When  a  pas-  visioQ  for  the  devolution  of  the  powers  and 
senger  steamer  arrives  from  a  foreign  port,  a  duties  of  the  executive  office  upon  the  Vice- 
boarding  officer  visits  her,  examines  into  the  President,  in  case  of  the  inability  of  the  Presi- 
sanitary  condition  of  the  vessel  and  passengers,  dent  to  discharge  the  same.  As  no  official 
hears  complaints,  ascertains  if  proper  care  has  action  was  taken  involving  a  determination  of 
been  taken  of  the  passengers  during  the  voyage,  the  question,  the  discussion  was  confined  chief- 
and  makes  his  report  to  the  Superintendent  at  ly  to  the  public  journals  and  to  informal  ez- 
Castle  Garden.  The  landing  agent,  while  the  pressions  of  opinion  by  public  men.  The  Con- 
passengers  are  still  on  board,  gives  checks  for  stitution  of  the  United  States  provides  that, 
the  baggage  of  immigrants,  and  it  is  taken  to  **  in  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from 
the  Garden,  where  it  is  insured  against  fire  and  office,  his  death,  resignation,  or  inability  to 
other  damage,  and  remains  until  it  is  claimed  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  said 
by  its  owners.  Many  of  the  immigrants  of  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice- 
later  years  have  been  of  the  middling  and  well-  President ;  and  the  Congress  may,  by  law, 
to-do  classes,  and  fully  three  fourths  of  them  provide  for  the  case  of  removal,  death,  resig- 
have  come  provided  with  prepaid  tickets  to  nation,  or  inability,  both  of  the  President  and 
their  places  of  destination  in  distant  States.  Vice-President,  declaring  what  6fficer  shall 
These  need  bat  little  attention,  except  for  the  then  act  as  President;  and  such  officer  shall  act 
examination  as  to  their  health,  and  to  see  that  accordingly  until  the  disability  be  removed  or 
they  are  directed  aright.  Each  person  on  land-  a  President  shall  be  elected."  Among  the  in- 
ing  at  Castle  Garden  nndergoes  a  medical  ex-  cidental  points  discussed  were  the  meaning  of 
amination,  when,  if  he  proves  to  be  perma-  the  phrases**  devolve  upon  the  Vice-President," 
nently  diseased,  blind,  crippled,  lunatic,  or  a  and  "  act  as  President,"  and  the  possible  dif- 

Eauper,  the  ship-owners  are  obliged  to  give  ference  between  ^*  inability "  and  **  disability." 

onds  to  insure  the  State  against  expense  on  In  the  latter  clause  of  the  section  quoted,  the 

his  account  or  take  him  back.    If  ho  is  ill,  he  term  *^  inability  "  is  obviously  intended  to  cover 

is  given  medical  treatment  or  sent  to  a  hos-  ellipticallytbe  meaning  of  the  preceding  phrase, 

pital.    To  save  the  immigrants  the  trouble  and  ''inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties 

perils  of  wandering  about  in  a  strange  city,  of  the  said  office,"  and  "  disability  "  appears  to 

a  restaurant  cooking- stoves,  and  wash-rooms,  have  the  same  meaning,  inasmuch  as  the  other 

are  provided  for  them ;  authorized  brokers  are  causes  for  providing  for  the  discharge  of  execu- 

appointed  to  make  exchanges  for  them  and  tive  duties  are  such  as  would  produce  an  actual 

cash  their  notes  and  drafts,  at  the  ruling  rates  vacancy  in  the  office,  and  could  not  be  "  re- 

of  the  day  in  Wall  Street ;  a  telegraph-ofBce  moved."    The  nse  of  the  term  '*  disability  "  is 

and  a  post-office  are  furnished,  and  each  per-  also  to  be  noted  in  the  twelfth  amendment  of 

son  is  asked  if  he  expects  to  receive  or  wishes  the  Constitution,  in  which  it  is  provided  that, 

to  forward  correspondence ;  the  principal  rail-  in  case  no  President  has  been  elected  by  the 

roads  are  allowed  to  have   ticket -offices  in  end  of  the  term  of  an  actual  incumbent,  '^the 

the  Garden ;  a  baggnge  express  delivers  city  Vice-President  shall  act  at  Preiident^  as  in 

baggage  at  low  rates ;  and  the  Custom-House  the  case  of  the  death  or  other  constitutional 

has  a  bureau  in  tiie  Garden  to  facilitate  the  disahility  of  the  President"    This  provision 

clearance  of  the  baggage  of  immigrants.   Food  of  the  amendment,  which  was  adopted  in  1804^ 

and  lodging  are  temporarily  supplied  to  the  while  many  of  the  original  framers  of  the 

destitute,  and  every  kind  of  physical  suffering  Constitution  were  still  in  public  life,  seems 

is  provided  for  at  the  hospitals,  to  which  the  also  to  indicate  that  they  made  no  distinction 

immigrants  have  access.    A  Bureau  of  Infor-  between  the  Vice-President  a>ct%ng  as  Prerident 

mation  in  1880  enabled  26,612  persons  to  com-  and  having  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  ex- 

municate  with  resident  friends  without  trouble  ecutive  office  deiohe  upon  him. 
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The  qaeedon  has  nerer  been  anthoritatiTe-  in  case  of  the  "  inabQity "  of  both  President 

Ij  settled  whether  the  Vice-President  was  in-  and  Vice-President,  most  be  taken  as  indicat- 

tended  to  become  President,  or  onlj  to  **  act  ing  that  no  corresponding  power  conld  be  ex- 

as  President,*'  retaining  his  former  titie  even  ercised  in  case  of  the  "inability"  of  the  Preai- 

when  an  aotoal  vacancy  takes  place.    The  first  dent  alone,  in  regard  to  which  no  such  grant 

case  occarred  on  the  deatii  of  Mr.  Harrison  in  was  made.    On  the  other  hand,  it  was  main- 

1841,  when  the  question  arose  in  Oongress  tained  that  the  general  grant  of  aathority  to 

whether,  in  appointing  a  committee  to  iniorm  make  the  laws  necessary  to  execute  all  powers 

Mr.  Tyler  of  the  organization  of  the  two  Honses,  provided  for  in  the  Oonstitation  was  sufficient 

that  officer  shonld  be  styled  the  "President"  to  cover  the  case. 

or  the  "  Vice-President  now  exercising  the  of-  As  no  imperative  necessity  arose  for  the 
fice  of  President."  Mr.  Wise,  of  Virginia,  exercise  of  executive  duties  during  President 
stated  that  "  he  knew  the  fact  that  the  present  Garfield's  illness,  and  as  no  action  was  taken 
incumbent  would  claim  the  position  that  he  for  the  determination  of  the  questions  raised, 
was  by  the  Constitution,  by  election,  and  by  it  will  only  be  possible  to  quote  some  of  the 
the  act  of  God,  President  of  the  United  States."  more  important  opinions  that  were  made  pub- 
Little  consideration  was  given  to  the  question  lie  in  the  course  of  the  discussion.  The  Hon. 
involved,  and  Oongress  simply  decided  to  give  R.  W.  Thompson,  of  Indiana,  c^ve  it  as  his 
the  title  of  Preudent  to  the  person  exercising  opinion  that  m  case  of  mental  incompetency 
the  duties  of  the  office,  in  its  communications  the  fact  could  be  established  by  judicial  mquiry, 
with  him,  Mr.  Calhoun  taking  occasion  to  re-  and  on  proper  notification  the  Vice-President 
mark  that  as  none  of  the  circumstances  existed  would  act  temporarily  or  permanently  as  the 
which  might  arise  in  the  case  of  inability,  occasion  might  require.  In  the  case  of  phys- 
"  there  could  be  no  special  occasion  for  dis-  ical  inability  the  President  himself  would  be 
cussing  the  subject."  This  precedent  can  hardly  competent  to  decide  as  to  the  necessity,  and 
be  said  to  have  settled  any  constitutional  pnn-  could  cause  the  Vice-President  to  be  notified^ 
ciple,  or  definitely  determined  that  the  Vice-  when  it  would  be  his  duty  to  perform  such  ex- 
President  becomes  President,  when  the  execu-  ecutive  acts  as  were  called  for  until  the  Presi- 
tive  office  f aUs  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  dent  was  in  a  condition  to  resume  the  discharge 
incumbent ;  but  it  established  the  practice  of  of  his  duties.  The  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Hendricks 
calling  him  the  President,  which  has  since  been  gave  it  as  bis  opinion  that  Congress  had  no 
followed  by  Congress  and  by  the  country,  power  to  define  presidential  disability,  but,  if 
There  has  never  been  any  case  of  removal  or  the  fact  were  established  beyond  doubt  by 
resignation,  and,  as  already  intimated,  no  (jnes-  force  of  circumstances,  it  would  be  entirely 
tion  of  the  meaning  or  effect  of  "  inability  "  proper  for  the  Cabinet  to  notify  the  Vice-Prea- 
had  ever  arisen  previous  to  the  shooting  of  ident,  whereupon  he  would  assume  the  per- 
General  Garfield.  The  question  then  was,  formanoe  of  executive  duties  while  the  inabil- 
whether  a  temporary  incapacity  of  the  Presi-  ity  of  the  President  continued.  The  Hon.  Ly- 
dent  for  performing  the  functions  of  his  office  man  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  in  a  carefully  pro- 
created such  an  exigency  as  was  contemplated  pared  paper,  took  the  ground  that  in*no  case 
by  the  Constitution,  and  whether  it  would  be  did  the  Vice-President  become  President,  but 
proper  for  the  Vice-President  to  assume  their  in  certain  defined  exigencies  he  was  "  to  act 
performance.  If  such  was  the  case,  what  pow-  as  President "  or  "  exercise  the  office  of  Presi- 
er  was  to  determine  what  constituted  inability  dent."  The  practice  of  conceding  the  title  in 
and  when  it  existed  ?  By  what  process  was  case  of  a  vacancy  settled  no  constitutional  prin- 
that  determination  to  be  made?  If  constitu-  ciple.  In  his  view  no  distinction  existed  be- 
tional  inability  was  established,  would  the  tween  the  position  of  the  Vice-President  when 
Vice-President  then  become  President,  or  act  a  vacancy  had  been  caused  and  when  inability 
as  President  for  the  remainder  of  the  term,  or  existed,  and,  if  in  the  latter  case  he  became 
would  he  act  only  temporarily,  while  the  in-  President,  then  there  would  be  two  Presidents, 
ability  continued?  If  the  latter,  how  was  it  Inability  might  be  temporary,  in  which  case 
to  be  determined  that  the  inabiUty  was  at  an  the  Vice-President  would  act  only  while  it 
end,  and  by  what  process  was  the  Vice-Presi-  lasted.  Mr.  Trumbull  expressed  the  opinion 
dent  to  be  called  to  the  performance  of  execu-  that  there  was  no  tribunal  that  could  deter- 
tive  dutiea,  and  again  relegated  to  his  former  mine  the  question  of  inability,  and  no  occasion 
place  and  functions?  None  of  these  questions  for  any.  He  did  not  favor  any  legislation  on 
were  explicitly  answered  by  the  Constitution,  the  subject.  It  was  his  belief  that  the  exist- 
and  none  of  them  had  ever  been 'dealt  with  by  ence  of  the  fact  should  be  beyond  question  and 
the  national  judiciary  or  Legislature.  It  was  generally  admitted  as  a  matter  of  public  noto- 
even  a  question  whether  Congress  had  any  riety,  as  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  President^ 
power  to  legislate  on  the  subject.  It  was  and  then  there  would  be  no  difficulty.  The 
claimed,  on  the  one  hand,  that  it  had  no  such  Vice-President  would  assume  the  performance 
power,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  actually  con-  of  all  necessary  executive  acts  without  objec* 
ferred  by  the  section  of  the  Constitution  re-  tion,  and  would  cease  to  do  s6  when  the  neces- 
lating  to  the  succession.  It  was  even  con-  sity  ceased  to  exist.  **  It  is  questionable,"  he 
tended  by  some  that  the  grant  of  power  to  act,  said,  **  whether  any  law  can  be  framed  placing 
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this  qnestion  of  inability  in  a  better  position  after  solemn  recognition  in  some  form  by  Con- 

than  the  Gonstitation  has  left  it.     The  degree  gress." 

of  proof  to  satisfy  the  public  mind  can  not  be  General  B.  F.  Butler  agreed  with  the  writers 
previously  defined.  Every  citizen  of  the  re-  already  mentioned  in  the  opinion  that  presi- 
public  constitutes  a  part  of  the  law-making  dential  inability  might  be  otlier  than  perma- 
power.  Hence  the  respect  of  all  for  the  law,  nent  in  its  character,  and  that  in  such  case  the 
and  their  readiness  at  all  times  to  uphold  and  duties  of  the  office  devolved  upon  the  Vice- 
defend  it.  They  take  notice  of  pubhc  matters  President  only  during  its  continuance ;  but  he 
affecting  the  government  of  the  country,  of  took  the  ground  that  it  was  for  the  Vioe-Pres- 
who  is  President,  of  his  death  or  inability,  and  ident  himself  to  determine  when  the  exigency 
of  the  accession  of  anotheifto  the  duties  of  Pres-  existed.  He  thought  the  Gonstitation  was  si^- 
ident.  When  this  accession  follows  the  noto-  fioiently  explicit  and  its  meaning  sufficiently 
nous  and  unquestioned  inability  of  the  Presi-  plain,  and  believed  that  there  was  neither  au- 
dent,  thej  will  be  as  ready  to  uphold  the  Vice-  thority  nor  necessity  for  legislation  on  the  sub- 
President  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  ject.  He  said :  *^ It  maybe  taken  as  axiomatic 
presidential  office  as  if  he  had  been  elected  to  that  when  the  Gonstitution  imposes  a  duty  on 
it.  Any  Vice-President  who  should  assume  any  officer,  to  be  done  by  him,  he  must  be  the 
those  duties  in  a  doubtful  case,  when  tiie  exi-  sole  judge  when  and  how  to  do  that  duty,  sub- 
gency  did  not  unmistakably  require  it,  would  ject  only  to  his  responsibility  to  the  people,  and 
be  treated  as  a  usurper  by  all  patriotic  citi-  to  the  risk  of  impeachment  if  he  act  improperly 
zens.  Peaceful  successions  to  the  presidency,  or  corruptly.  As  we  have  seen,  the  Gonstitn- 
under  our  system  of  government,  must  always  tion  devolves,  in  a  certain  case,  the  discharge 
depend  on  a  sound  public  opinion,  supported  of  the  duties  of  the  President  upon  the  Vice- 
by  the  good  sense  and  the  intelligence  of  the  President.  He  alone  must  jud^  under  tiie 
people ;  and  there  it  may  be  safest  to  leave  grave  responsibility  of  his  position,  when  his 
them.'^  duties  begin,  as  he  must  determine  how  and  in 
Jadge  T.  M.  Gooley,  of  the  University  of  what  manner  he  will  execute  them.**  In  an- 
Midugan,  a  well-known  writer  on  constitu-  swer  to  the  objection  that  the  Vice-President 
tional  law,  took  a  somewhat  different  view  of  might  be  tempted  to  seize  upon  the  power  of 
the  subject.  He  agreed  that  the  inability  should  the  executive  office  without  safficient  warrant, 
not  be  of  a  doubtful  or  transitory  character,  Mr.  Butler  said  :  *^The  fear  of  danger  implied 
but  such  as  made  it  imperatively  necessary  in  this  proposition  arises  from  another  error 
that  some  one  should  act  in  place  of  the  Presi-  into  which  some  who  have  discussed  the  ques- 
dent.  He  had  no  doubt  that  it  might  be  of  tion  have  fallen,  and  that  is  that  the  vice- 
limited  duration,  and  that  in  such  ease  the  President  can  not  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
action  of  the  substitute^  should  cease  when  presidential  office  without  becoming  President, 
the  necessity  for  it  was ^ at  an  end;  bat  he  for  which  proposition  there  certainly  is  no 
was  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  some  constitutional  authority.**  After  discussing 
authoritative  tribunal  to  determine  when  the  the  constitational  provisions  applicable  to  the 
necessity  existed  and  when  it  ceased  to  exist,  case,  he  continued:  **  This  interpretation  ought 
In  his  opinion,  Gongress  was  the  proper  tri-  to  allay  the  fears  of  all  good  people  as  to  the 
bunal  to  decide  upon  this  question,  and  one  temptation  of  a  Vice-President,  in  a  doubtful 
that  had  sufficient  power  under  the  Gonsti-  case,  to  insist  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
tution  to  provide  for  any  such  emergency,  of  tne  President.  A  case  can  hardly  be  imag- 
This  it  could  do  by  dealing  with  a  particular  ined  of  inability  which  would  not  be  tempo- 
case  when  it  arose  and  called  for  action,  or  by  rary,  and  the  Vice-President  would  have  no 
a  generfd  law  applying  to  all  cases.  After  dis-  temptation  to  thrust  himself  into  the  disubarge 
cussing  the  question  of  the  general  authority  of  of  the  duties  of  the  office  of  President,  wherein 
Gongress  over  the  subject,  he  concluded:  **It  he  could  do  nothing  by  possibility  that  woald 
may  be  added  that,  while  Gongress  could  pro-  be  permanent,  ana  without  surety  that  his 
Vide  for  such  cases  by  general  law,  it  could  powers  to  discharge  those  duties  would  last  a 
have  no  less  power  to  provide  by  special  law,  single  day.  He  might  nominate  a  few  officers, 
and  that  almost  inevitably  every  case  would  be  but  if  he  had  thrust  himself  into  the  discharge 
peculiar  and  require  to  be  dealt  with  specially,  of  the  presidential  duties  wrongfully,  the  Sen- 
We  conclude,  therefore,  that  an  inability,  in  ate  would  never  confirm  his  nominations.  He 
the  constitutional  sense,  is  one  that  not  only  might  approve  laws,  bat  the  Houses  of  Gou- 
exists  presently,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  Gon-  gress  will  never  send  any  acts  to  a  Vice-Pres- 
gress,  is  of  such  a  nature  and  probable  contin-  ident  for  approval  who  diould  decide  the  qnes- 
uance  that  it  causes  or  threatens  inconvenience  tion  of  the  inability  of  the  President  in  a  man- 
to  public  affairs.  It  is  possible  for  a  case  to  ner  to  shock  the  sense  of  the  people.*' 
arise  so  plain,  and  so  unmistakably  determined  Professor  Theodore  W.  Dwight,  of  the  Go- 
in  the  public  judgment,  that  public  opinion,  lumbia  Law  School,  in  New  York  city,  took 
with  unanimous  concurrence,  would  summon  quite  a  dififerent  view  ofthe  subject  from  that  of 
the  Vice-President  to  act  But,  though  this  any  of  these  writers.  He  maintained  that '^  in- 
wonld  make  him  acting  President  defaetOjhe  ability**  and  *' disability **  are  equivalent  ex- 
would  become  acting  President  de  jure  only  pressions,  having  a  technical  meaning  in  consti- 
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tntional  law,  to  be  determined  bj  the  ordinarj  of  the  United  States"  are  subject  to  that  proo- 

rules  of  interpretation.    This  meaning  he  held  ess,  it  has  always  been  understood  that  this 

to  be  a  mental  incapacity  for  the  discharge  of  decision  established  the  principle  that  Sena- 

official  duties.    This  must  be  determined  by  a  tors,  and,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  members  of 

§  roper  judicial  proceeding  upon  competent  evi-  the  House  of  Representatives,  are  not  officers 

ence.    If  the  fact  of  inability  is  established,  of  the  United  States.    If  such  is  the  case,  it  is 

Professor  D wight  holds  that  the  effect  must  be  said,  choosing  any  one  of  them  to  preside  over 

to  devolve  the  office  of  President  upon  the  the  deliberations  of  the  body  of  which  he  is  a 

Vice-President,  to  be  exercised  bybim  until  member  does  not  make  him  such  an  officer, 

the  end  of  the  term.    The  President  is  as  com-  Hence  the  argument  that  the  law  of  1792  is 

pletely  displaced  as  if  he  had  died,  or  resigned,  unconstitutional,  as  well  as  inexpedient.    It  is 

or  been  removed  from  office.    His  conclusions  worthy  of  note  that  that  law  was  passed  with 

are  summed  up  as  follows :  *'  The  *  inability  *  of  difficulty  and  by  a  close  vote,  the  same  objec- 

the  Constitution  is  strict  intellectual  incapacity,  tions  being  made  at  the  time.    The  rival  prop- 

This  condition  of  mind  must  be  established  by  osition  that  the  Secretary  of  State  be  aesig- 

evidenoe  under  forms  of  law,  which  Congress  nated  as  the  officer  to  act  as  President  in  case 

is  competent  to  prescribe.    When  such  inabili-  of  the  disability  or  removal  of  both  President 

ty  is  properly  established  in  the  case  of  the  and  Vice-President,  is  reputed  to  have  been 

President,  his  office  devolves  upon  the  Vice-  defeated  for  political  reasons,  Mr.  Jefferson 

President,  who  thereupon  becomes  President,  being  at  that  time  Secretary  of  State. 

retaining  the  office  until  the  end  of  the  four  President  Arthur,  in  his  first  annual  message, 

years*  term,  unless  a  constitutional  disability  called  attention  to  the  questions  which  had 

occurs  in  his  case."  arisen  in  regard  to  presidential  inability  or  dis- 

Another  question  that  arose  as  the  result  of  ability,  and  commended  them  to  the  *'  early 

President  Garfield's  illness  related  to  the  order  and  thoughtful  consideration  "  of  Congress. 

of  succession  in  case  of  the  disability  of  both  The  subject  was  promptly  taken  up  in  the 

President  and  Vice-President.    The  Constitn-  Senate,  tne  following  resolution  being  offered 

tion  distinctly  left  it  for  Congress  to  provide  by  Mr.  Beck,  of  Kentucky,  on  the  second  day 

for  such  an  emergency,  and  an  act  was  passed,  of  the  session : 


tivA*  fnr  thA  fimft  htktnv  nhfill  iu*i  na  PrMidAnt  devolve  on  the  Vioe-Ppwldent,  and  that  Congpesa  may 

5?  Vif    A'  T?A    •    ^'  ai^wl  act  as  ^resment  ^   ^^    ^^^  ^    the  oaae  o^  removal,  doiSji,  resi^ 

untd  the  disability  is  removed  or  a  President  nJ^on  ^J  inabiUty,  both  of  the  President  ank  Vioe- 

elected.'*    In  the  revision  of  the  statutes,  the  Pnaideni,  ^eolanog  what  ofiBoer  shall  act  then  aa 

phrase  ^^pro  tempore  '*  has  been  omitted.    It  Presidontj  and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly  until 

has  been  a  general  custom  in  the  Senate,  before  ^^«  diaabillty  be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be 

the  end  of  a  session,  for  the  Vice-President  to  ^t'^'t^'  l^^'^r\.'^rF^lLT^i^.^^€h'. 
J,      -         ..       L«*        jAi-i.T»      'jj.^'  '"*  country,  and  perhaps  tbe  very  existence  of  the 

retire  from  the  cnair,  m  order  that  a  President  government,  that  the  lawa  enacted  by  Congress  in 

pro  tempore  may  be  chosen ;  bat  this  was  not  pursuance  of  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  should 

done  by  Mr.  Arthur  at  the  special  session  ^e  so  comprehensive  aa  to  provide  for  eveiy  vacancy 

which  acHourned  in  May.    Hence,  no  such  of-  *^,«^  poesiblv  occur  in  tl^e  office  of  President,  and 

«*^«  ^^*^A  ^»^»»  ♦T,^  {ii»^<io  «-  «♦  4\^^  ♦;«»«  '^  ol®"" "  to  admit  of  no  controversy  nor  any  ques- 

fioer  existed  during  the  illness  or  at  the  time  ^^^  ^f  dbputed  succession  to  that  High  offii?  To 

of  the  death  of  General  Grarfield.   As  the  Forty-  the  end,  therefore,  that  all  doubts  or  defects  which 

sixth  Congress  expired  on  the  4th  of  March,  may  exist  in  our  present  laws  on  this  subject  may  be 

and  the  first  regular  session  of  the  Forty-sev-  remedied  and  Mnn  controversy  prevented,  be  it 

enth  did  not  b^m  until  December,  there  had  j  ^^^y^  f^^^^\^^  ^^^  Committee  on  the 

vMnu  uju  uv«  v«%"^  »«•»«  *^ WW  »#»/«»,  >^«««  ""**  Jadioary  be  inatructed  to  examme  mto  said  prov*- 

been  no  organia^ion  of  the  House  of  Repre-  giona  of  the  Constitutaon  and  into  the  laws  passed  by 

sentatives,  and  there  was  no  Speaker.     This  Congress  to  carry  them  into  effect,  and  inquire  whether 

state  of  things  naturally  brought  up  the  ques-  the  provisions  of  sfdd  laws  are  constitutional,  proper, 

tion  of  the  propriety  of  the  legislation  of  1792,  *nd  adequate  in  all  «8pe<*s  to  tiielr  purpose  and  end, 

which  had  LI  heforeattrJ^^  s,>ecial  attenl  ^^^^^^l  n^r^'crX'bSl  S?  o?h1?r?  " 

tion.    It  was  contended  that  the  hue  of  sue-  ;,....,, 

cussion  to  the  Executive  chair  should  not  fall  ^  resolution  of  similar  import  was  presented 

to  "  officers  "  who  might  have  no  existence  for  ^7  ^r.  Maxey,  of  Texas,  and  the  following  bill 

months  together.    Serious  objection  was  also  w**  introduced  by  Mr.  Gariand,  of  Arkansas : 

raised  to  placing  the  presiding  officers  of  the  Bs  U  enacted^  €tc.^  That  section  146,  Title  HI,  of 

legislative  department  of  the  government  in  the  Revised  Statutes  is  hereby  repeidcd. 

♦k-4.  ij«A      u-i.^  4.i,-«  ♦^.-f  ;♦  «•-  /.io{,»^  4-k.»  8«otiok2.  In  case ofthe  removal,  death,  resimation, 

that  hue.    More  than  that,  it  was  claimed  that  ^^  innbUity  of  both  the  President  knd  ViVPtesident 

they  were  not  officers  of  the  government  with-  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 

in  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution.     When  in  tune  being,  or,  if  there  be  no  Secretary  of  State,  then 

1798  an  attempt  was  made  to  impeach  Senator  the  Secretarr  of  the  Treasury  for  the  tune  being,  or,  if 

Blount,  of  Tennessee,  it  was  decided  that  a  S®"  ^  °«^'^f  ^^^''^J^  ^^  w"^  §^^**7  °^ 

«#iuuu»,  VI.  A«7uu^a«»«,   •»  «  ««  ««v-»«««    w  »•*  <•  ^y^^  Treasury,  then  the  Secretary  of  War  for  the  time 

Senator  was  not  an  officer  of  the  United  States  i,eing,  shall  act  as  President  until  the  disability  be 

subject  to  impeachment.    As  **  all  civil  officers  removed  or  a  President  be  elected  In  the  manner  and 
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at  the  time  proTided  in  tli«  Caiutitution  end  Uwi,  or, 
in  on  there  be  no  oocMioa  ander  the  law  for  en  elec- 
lim,  until  the  edBUpg  tann  of  olBce  of  Iba  Prendent 
Ml  tvmoied,  Teidgaed,  deid,  or  dioabled,  iliatl  have 

There  waa  a  brief  debate  on  Mr.  Beck's  reao- 
lation  before  the  hoUda;  reoess,  but  the  geaernl 
ooDsideration  of  the  subject  weot  over  to  the 
part  of  the  aeaeioo  belonging  to  the  year  1882. 

INDIA.  A  British  Ticerojaltj  in  Aria. 
Vioeroj  and  Governor-General  of  Bengal,  Mar- 
qnia  of  Ripon,  ftppointed  in  1860.  Ooiiimander- 
in-ubief  of  the  armj,  General  Sir  D.  M.  Stew- 
art. The  Eieontive  and  Legialative  Oonncil  ia 
compoaed  aa  follows :  the  Viceroy,  GomniaDder- 
in-chief,  WhiUey  Stakes,  Sir  A.  Rivera  Thomp- 
son. Jamea  Gibba,  U<dof  Ev,...  Baring,  and 
Uajor-General  T.  F.  Wilaon.  Lientenant-eov- 
emors  of  the  provinoea  are  honorary  memDera 
of  the  Oonnd^  when  It  meets  in  their  respect- 
ive provinces.  Govemnient  Secretaries :  for 
the  Interior,  0.  E.  Bernhardt ;  for  the  Finanoea, 
R.  0.  Chapman;  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Sir  A.  E. 
Lyell ;  for  Military  Affairs,  Colonel  0.  T,  Ches- 
ney;  for  Public  Works,  Colonel  A.  Fraaer; 
for  Legishttive  ASvra,  D.  Fitzpatrick.  The 
govemora  of  the  difierent  provinces  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Bengal,  Lientenant-Govemor  Sir  A. 
Eaden ;  Nortfaweatem  Provincea,  Uentenant- 
Govemor  Sir  G.  E.  W.  Couper,  BarL ;  Pun- 
jab, Lientenant- Governor  Sir  R.  E,  Egerton; 
Central  Provinoea,  Chief  Commissioner  J.  H. 
Morris;  British  Bnrniah,  Chief  Commissioner 
Sir  0.  N.  Atchison;  Madras,  Governor-Gen- 
eral Rt.  Hon.  M.  £.  Graat-DnS;  Bombay, 
Oovemor-General  Sir  James  Fergnsson. 

Tbe  area  of  British  India  and  the  population 
aeoording  to  the  oensns  of  1671-'TS  are  as  fot- 
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The  emigration  of  coolies  in  1878  was  as  fol 
lows; 
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The  deatination  of  theae  coolies  was  as  fo] 
lows. 
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The  prelimtnarj  reports  on  the  oenaaa  of 
1881,  as  far  an  pablished,  are  aa  follows :  Low- 
er Bengal,  88,780.747 ;  Northwest  Provinces 
(eiclnrive  of  Onde),  89,699,486;  Onde,  11,- 
407,626 ;  Punjab,  23,840,488 ;  Central  Prov- 
inces, 11,098,601;  British  Burmah,  S, 704,303; 
Ajmecr,  466,944;  Mysore,  4,186,499;  Coorg, 
178,883;  Prosidency  of  Bombay,  14,025,698; 
Sinde,  3,404,984;  Baroda,  2,164,489;  Rajpoo- 
Una,  10,881.166. 

Tbe  population  of  the  principal  cities,  accord- 
ing to  tba  oeuflDs  of  1881,  is  as  follows: 


«1,18« 

The  gross  receipts  were  estimated  in  the 
budget  for  1881''89  at  £70,981,000,  the  ordi- 
nary expenditnres  at  £70,188,000,  and  the  bi- 
traordinary  ezpenditarea  at  £4,978,000,  making 
the  total  eipenditnre  £76,090,000. 

The  public  debt  on  March  81, 1878,  arooonUd 
to  £146,684,770. 

Tbe  closed  accounts  of  Indian  finances  for 
the  year  187»-'80  show  a  revenue  of  £68,484,- 
666  and  an  expenditure  of  £69,687,610,  leav- 
ing a  deficit  of  £1,162,949,  as  against  an  es- 
timated deficit  of  £1,SG6,000  in  the  budget 
estimate  of  the  year  before.  The  rereune 
exceeded  the  estimate  by  £8,922,000,  and  the 
expenditure  by  £8,760,000.  The  receipts  from 
opium  exceeded  the  estimate  by  £1,900,000, 
and  there  was  also  a  conaderable  itnprovement 
In  the  retams  from  public  works.  The  anex- 
peoted  increase  in  expenditures  was  owing  to 
war  expenses  and  frontier  railway  oonstmc- 
lion  in  conaeotion  with  the  Afghan  war.  The 
eitoaordinary  diacrepanoiea  between  the  esti- 
mates of  the  war  expenditnree  and  the  actual 
returns  were  ascribed  to  inaudited  iasoes  of 
money  from  the  local  treAsurieB  Ui  the  military  - 
deportment,  which  the  negligent  military  ae- 
oountanta  failed  to  notice. 

In  the  budget  Estimates  for  the  year  1880- 
'61,  made  the  year  before,  the  rereDue  waa  aet 
down  at  £66,748,000  and  the  expeaditiirw  at 
£88,829,000,  giving  an  ntimated  aunilnf  of 
£417,000.  The  regular  eetlmates for  thatyaar 
make  the  revenue  £70,768,000  and  the  ex- 
penditure £77,087,000,  shawlng  a  deficit  of 
£6,389,000.  This  deficit  was,  like  that  of  tbe 
previous  year,  due  to  war  expenfiturea.  There 
was  an  Inorease  of  no  less  llian  £1,218,000  in 
tbe  opium  revenue,  of  £809,000  in  exdae,  and 
of  £861,000  In  customs.  The  land  revenue 
showed  a  falling  oS  of  £S9G,000,  which  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  recovered  in  the  following  year, 
aa  tbe  officials  n^leoted  to  make  ooUectdons, 
being  so  oooupied  with  the  oensna. 

The  budget  estimate  for  1881~'82  reckons 
tbe  revenue  at  £70,061,000  end  the  eipendi- 
torea  at  £70,126,000,  giving  an  eatlmated  sur 
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pins  of  £850,000.  If  the  £3,000,000  of  Impe-  Nirn  Om&al,  in  Bombaj;  a  raOwaj  from  Re- 
rial  aid  were  not  reokoDed  in,  the  estimate  waree  to  Hansee,  in  the  Pai^ab ;  the  com* 
woald  show  a  large  deficit.  The  fluctuations  pletion  of  the  line  from  Bellarj  to  Hospett, 
in  the  opinm  revenoe,  the  losses  by  exchange,  m  Madras ;  a  branch  line  from  Hotgi,  near 
and  the  nnoertaiBtj  of  the  harvests,  are  three  Shemlapore,  to  Bg^Jore ;  and  the  Betwa  Oa- 
elements  which  render  the  preliminary  esti-  nal,  in  Bnndelcond.  The  famine  insurance 
mates  of  Indian  finances  exceedingly  onreli-  fund  has  been  so  far  dependent  only  on  the 
able.  Minister  Baring  has  estimatcMl  the  opi*  license-tax,  which  diminishes  as  the  public 
nm  revenue  for  1881-82  at  a  low  figure,  in  works  become  profitable.  The  present  plan  is 
order  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  and  prevent  far-  to  take  the  specified  amount  out  of  the  general 
ther  injury  to  Indian  credit  by  the  disclosure  revenue  each  year. 

of  an  unexpected  deficit.  The  customs  reve-  Mf^or  Baring  in  his  budget  minute  shows 
nue  he  also  estimates  at  a  low  rate,  and  calou-  that  the  finances  of  India  rest  at  present  on  a 
lates  that  the  net  loss  by  exchange  will  be  sound  basis,  and  that  the  revenue  considerably 
about  £3,063,000.  A  falling  off  in  the  opium  exceeds  the  expenditure,  diminating  the  tem  • 
revenue  of  £2,000,000  is  idlowed  for  in  the  porary  drain  of  the  A^han  war.  The  pros- 
estimate.  An  improvement  of  £687,000  is  pects  for  the  future  are,  however,  far  less  sat- 
expeoted  in  the  land  revenue.  The  estimated  isfactory ;  for,  while  the  Secretary  of  State's 
surplus  of  1881-82  is  obtained  by  including  bills  are  graonally  increamng  in  amount,  the 
£3,000,000  of  the  imperial  contribution  to  the  land-taxes,  which  are  the  main  source  of  reye- 
expenses  of  the  war,  and  the  deficit  of  1880-  nue,  are  stationary,  and  the  opium  revenue  is 
'81  is  lessened  by  the  amount  of  £2,000,000  precarious.  The  reduction  of  the  military  ex- 
from  the  same  source.  On  the  other  side,  the  peaditure  is  considered  imperative  in  order  to 
annual  reserve  of  £1,500,000  for  protection  guard  against  the  period  of  embarrassment, 
against  famine  is  charged  against  the  revenue  By  encouraging  private  enterprise,  the  Gov- 
in  1881-'82  for  the  fint  time.  The  late  Par-  emment  may  improve  its  own  financial  oondi- 
liament  voted  an  advance  of  £2,000,000  to  the  tion  in  promoting  the  general  prosperity.  In 
Indian  Government  without  interest  to  aid  it  this  direction,  it  is  recommended  that  Uie 
in  tiding  over  the  financial  difficulty  resulting  Government  should  supply  its  wants  by  buying 
from  the  war.  In  1881  Gladstone  carried  a  in  the  local  markets.  This  was  lately  done  in 
motion  in  Parliament,  making  this  loan  a  gift,  the  case  of  harness  and  accoutrements  for  the 
and  granting  the  further  aid  of  £3,000,000,  army,  and  the  work  the  native  artisans  turned 
payable  in  annual  installments  of  £500,000.  out  was  neat  and  durable.  The  Government 
fhe  whole  £5,000,000  have  been  entered  in  has  also  adopted  the  policy  of  seeking  to  estab- 
the  Indian  financial  statements  at  once.  lish  oommerdal  relations  with  foreign  coun- 

In  the  beginning  of  1880  Sir  John  Strachey  tries.  Aid  was  granted  to  a  syndicate  which 
estimated  the  total  cost  of  the  Afghan  war  at  undertook  to  introduce  Indian  tea  into  the 
Jess  than  £10,000,000.  Every  succeeding  esti-  Australian  and  American  markets.  It  is  pro- 
mate  swelled  the  amount,  and  when  the  ac-  posed  to  encourage  jute  and  cotton  exports  to 
counts  were  finally  dosed  the  actual  expenses  the  British  colonies  in  the  same  way.  The  en- 
of  the  war  footed  up  £28,412,000.  Of  this,  oouragement  of  railway  construction  is  also 
£4,465,000  is  chargeable  to  frontier  railways  urged  by  the  Finance  Minister.  The  policy  of 
and  military  railways  in  the  Punjab.  Even  the  late  Government  was  to  have  the  railway 
with  the  £5,000,000  of  aid  from  the  British  system  constructed  and  maintained  by  -  the 
Treasury  the  Afghan  war  has  swallowed  np  state.  The  Liberal  administration  is  desirous 
nearly  tiie  entire  &mine  fund,  £4,085,809  of  that  the  system  should  be  completed  as  far  as 
tlie  famine  receipts  having  been  diverted,  and  possible  by  private  enterprise,  and  hopes  to  in- 
£3,523,574  of  surplus  revenue,  besides  taking  duce  private  companies  to  undertake  the  oon- 
from  the  cash  balanoes,  that  is,  adding  to  the  stmction  of  new  lines  without  the  Government 
public  debt,  the  sum  of  £4,518,470.  guarantee  by  grants  of  land  and  subsidies,  with 

The  scheme  of  laying  aside  £1,500,000  onnu-  the  right  reserved  to  the  state  of  acquiring 

ally  for  provision  against  future  famines  was  them  by  purchase  after  a  certain  time.    One 

determined  upon  during  the  incumbency  of  company  has  been  formed,  under  the  auspices 

Sir  John  Strachey,  and  was  one  of  the  results  of  the  Bothschilds,  to  build  a  road  from  Oal- 

of  the  famine  investigation  by  a  parliamentary  outta  toward  Jessore  and  Koolna.    The  Gov- 

commission.    As  stated  above,  the  funds  re-  emment  have  made  an  arrangement  with  the 

served  for  this  purpose  for  the  first  four  years  Punjab  Railway  Company  by  which  the  guar- 

have  been  applied  to  the  war  expenses.    The  antee  is  only  four  per  cent,  and  only  for  the 

specified  sum,  £1,500,000  per  annum,  ^1  be  period  of  construction,  and  the  railroad  is  to 

reserved  in  the  future  and  included  in  each  become  ihe  property  of  the  state  after  a  period 

year's  expenditures.    One  half  of  the  famine  of  ninety-nine  years. 

insurance  reserve  is  to  be  employed  in  con-  The  Government  expended  in  the  last  three 

struoting  protective  works,  and  one  half  accu-  years  £10,806,273  in  the  construction  of  pro- 

mnlates  into  a  fund  applied  in  the  reduction  ductive  pubHc  works.    The  total  cost  of  the 

of  the  sterling  debt.    The  protective  works,  prodncttve  public  works  in  four  years  was 

which  it  is  proposed  to  construct  first,  are  the  £26,853,722,  and  the  total  receipts  £27,626,- 
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841.  The  total  expenditure  from  the  begin-  famine— Bombay,  2  percent;  Mysore,  17  per 
ning  on  the  different  kinds  of  public  works  cent ;  and  Madras,  2  per  cent.  The  corrected 
denominated  productive  is  now  very  nearly  returns  of  the  population  of  Bombay  show  a 
remunerative,  thp  net  receipts  for  the  three  decrease  of  about  2  per  cent  since  1878,  where- 
years  past  falling  but  £772,000  short  of  the  as  in  ordinary  times  it  increases  in  about  tiiat 
full  interest  on  the  capital  invested.  The  proportion.  Bengal  increased  9  per  cent  in 
amount  to  be  expended  annually  on  such  work  the  ten  years,  but  Calcutta  remained  almost 
is  limited  to  £2,500,000,  which  is  admitted  to  stationary,  the  population  of  the  city  and  sub- 
be  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  India,  but  which  urbs  being  688,829,  whereas  in  1876  it  was 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Lord  Harting-  686,684. 

ton,  upholds,  hoping  that  the  wants  will  be  The  results  of  tlie  census  were  looked  for- 
snpplied  through  private  enterprise.  The  East  ward  to  with  interest  for  the  light  it  would 
Indian  Railway,  which  has  lately  been  acquired  cast  upon  the  over-population  theory  of  fam- 
by  the  Government,  is  excluded  from  the  re-  ines.  The  last  famine  affected  a  population  of 
striction.  The  actual  expenditures  for  1881-  68,000,000  souls  and  an  area  of  267,000  square 
'82  from  borrowed  capital  are  £2,608,000  on  miles,  and  was  unprecedented  in  severity,  du- 
tlie  state  works  and  £860,000  on  the  East  In-  ration,  and  extent.  The  mortality  in  the  fam- 
dian  Railway,  besides  £2,169,000  in  sanctioned  ine-stricken  districts  was  sufficient  to  cause  an 
additions  to  guaranteed  railways ;  while  the  actual  decrease  in  the  population  of  all  of  them 
disbursements  from  the  revenue  for  the  net  since  1871.  There  have  occurred  thirty-six 
losses  on  state  and  guaranteed  railways  were  years  of  scarcity  and  twenty  famines,  seven  of 
£417,000,  and  on  the  construction  of  works  of  which  were  intense,  in  the  last  one  hundred 
the  same  character,  but  which  are  not  classed  years.  The  mortality  from  this  cause  is  com- 
as "  productive,"  £800,000  on  navigation  and  puted  at  10,000,000  within  thirty  years,  this 
irrigation,  £760,000  on  famine-relief  works,  being  less,  however,  than  the  mortality  from 
and  £790,000  on  frontier  railways.  The  in-  cholera  and  fever.  The  main  remedies  pro- 
terest  charge  on  guaranteed  and  state  rail-  posed  against  the  devastations  of  famine  are  to 
ways,  paid  out  of  the  revenue,  has  diminished  diversify  the  occupations  of  the  people,  and 
in  ten  years  from  £2,000,000  until  the  point  to  improve  the  methods  of  agriculture.  The 
is  reached  where  these  works  promise  to  be-  bringing  under  cultivation  of  waste  lands  and 
come  a  source  of  revenue.  the   construction    of    protective   works   are 

A  loan  of  three  crores  of  rupees  was  sub-  deemed  of  secondary  importance  as  far  as  r^ 
scribed  for  in  India  at  an  average  premium  of  moving  the  causes  are  concerned;  although  the 
over  ^ve  per  cent,  although  the  interest  is  only  improvement  of  the  ways  of  communication 
four  per  cent  per  annum.  A  three  and  a  half  embraced  in  the  scheme  of  famine  relief  is  or- 
per  cent  loan  was  also  raised  in  London  on  gently  needed,  in  order  to  enable  the  Govern- 
equally  favorable  terms  in  the  early  part  of  the  ment  to  deal  with  recurring  famines  by  for- 
year.  warding  supplies  to  the  distressed  districts. 

The  decentralization  policy  which  has  been  The  whole  population  of  India  is  employed  in 
adopted,  since  1877  more  especially,  has  had  a  agriculture.  The  stimulation  of  manufactures 
good  effect  on  the  fin&nciid  administration  of  by  a  protective  tariff  has  been  tried  with  en- 
some  of  the  provinces,  but  has  introduced  an  couraging  results,  but  this  plan  comes  into  col- 
element  of  confusion  ioto  the  Imperial  ao-  lision  at  too  many  points  with  the  interests  of 
counts,  as  was  seen  in  the  Afghan  war  esti-  British  manufacturers  to  be  carried  out.  Still, 
mates.  Measures  are  being  taken  to  have  the  though  the  whole  protective  system  will  prob- 
local  finances  better  systematized.  ably  be  thrown  overboard  by  the  present  Gov- 

The  census  of  India  was  taken  in  February,  emment,  the  era  of  manufacturing  and  mining 

The  total  population  is  found  to  be  262,641,-  development  seems  to  have  commenced  in  In- 

210,  of  whom,  approximately,  128,211,827  are  dia.    The  natural  resources  of  India  are  great 

males  and  118,166,871  females.    The  increase  and  manifold,  though  the  entire  industry  of 

since  the  last  decennial  census  is  12,788,665.  the  country  is  now  confined  to  a  few  agricult- 

The  returns  for  the  individual  provinces  are  as  ural  products,  grown  by  the  most  unskillful 

follows :   Bengal,  68,829,920 ;   Assam,  4,815,-  and  exhaustive  methods.    The  supply  of  labor 

167;   Madras,  80,889,181;   Bombay,  14,026,-  is  superabundant.     There  is  no  accumulated 

698;  Sinde,  2,404,984;   Northwest  Provinces,  capital  in  India,  but  British  capital  is  now  at- 

88,446,111;    Oude,    11,407,626;    Ri^pootana,  tracted  to  this  promising  field. 
10,881,166 ;  Pui^jab,  22,647,642 ;  Central  Prov-        Only  about  half  of  the  area  of  India  is  cnlti- 

inces,  11,606,149 ;  Berar,  2,670,982 ;  Bnrmah,  vated,  but  on  the  cultivated  area  there  subsists 

8,707,646;   Mysore,  4,186,899 ;   Ooorg,   178,-  twelve  times  as  many  people  as  would  be  nec- 

288 ;   Ajmere,  468,076 ;    Baroda,   2,164,469 ;  essary  to  keep  it  in  the  highest  state  of  culti- 

Travancore,  2,401,168;  and  Oochin,  600,278.  vation.    The  system  of  farming  is  so  rude  that 

The  provinces  showing  the  greatest  increase  an  acre  of  cotton,  for  example,  yields  less  than 

are — Burmah,  86  per  cent ;  the  Central  Prov-  one  fifth  the  quantity  obtained  fh>m  an  acre  in 

inoes,  26  per  cent ;  Berar,  20  per  cent ;  and  Egypt  or  the  United  States,  and  the  quality  is 

Assam,  19  percent.    The  only  provinces  show-  so  inferior  that  it  brings  only  half  the  price, 

ing  a  decrease  are  those  depopulated  by  the  The  simplest  improvements  in  the  manner  of 
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caltivating  the  soil  woald,  if  carried  ont  over  merce,  be  a  source  of  mach  wealth.    There 

the  cultivated  area  of  India,  be  sufficient  to  are,  however,  reasons  for  expecting  a  slow  im* 

Erovide  abundant  stores  to  support  the  popu-  provement  in  the  material  condition  of  the 
ition  through  all  the  droughts  and  famines,  people  of  India,  if  no  political  convulsion  inter- 
and  the  locust  and  rat  plagues.  New  staples  venes  to  prevent  the  effect  of  causes  now 
have  been  introduced  in  the  last  few  years,  working.  The  English  people  are  more  solicit- 
The  jute,  tea,  and  coffee  trades  together  al-  oas  for  the  welfare  of  ^e  Indian  subjects 
ready  exceed  $50,000,000  annually.  The  syn-  since  the  famine  of  1877,  and  wish  their  bur- 
dicate  which  received  assistance  from  the  Gov-  dens  to  be  lightened  by  every  reform  which 
emment  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  tea  woald  not  condict  with  English  mercantile  in- 
market,  succeeded  in  introducing  Indian  tea  in  terests.  The  net-work  of  railroads  which  has 
America,  and  in  increasing  the  exports  to  Aus-  already  been  built  ought  to  contribute  to  the 
tralta  from  86,628  to  621,128  pounds.  Sugar  prosperity  of  the  country,  not  merely  by  de- 
and  quinine  are  other  new  products,  and  to-  veloping  its  natural  resources,  but  by  allow- 
bacco,  which  already  competes  with  American  ing  the  military  force  to  be  reduced,  and  thus 
tobacco  in  Italy.  Leather  and  forest  products  lightening  the  taxes ;  although  the  Secretary 
of  various  kinds  are  the  materials  for  newly  of  State  expresses  himself  as  unable  to  see 
started  trades.  The  mineral  resources  of  India  any  way  of  diminishing  the  military  expend!- 
must  soon  be  brought  out  by  the  aid  of  the  tures.  The  mineral  weiedth  of  India  has  never 
railways.  There  have  been  gold  discoveries  been  at  all  developed.  Coal-mines  have  been 
within  a  couple  of  years,  which  have  led  to  opened  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  in 
enormous  speculation  in  London,  but  their  act-  1879-^80  the  wants  of  half  the  railroads  and 
ual  value  has  not  yet  been  determined.  factories  in  the  country  were  supplied.  There 
The  British  rule  in  India  is  still  a  pure  mill-  is  a  coal-bearing  area  covering  80,000  square 
tary  despotism.  The  feeling  of  discontent  is  miles.  The  most  promising  branch  of  industry 
so  deep  and  general  that  the  Government  has  been  cotton-manufacturing.  There  were 
would  be  overthrown  the  moment  that  the  in  1880,  in  Oalontta  and  Bombay,  68  spinning 
certainty  of  prompt  and  terrible  retribution  and  weaving  mills,  employing  1,600,000  spin- 
were  not  felt.  The  military  forces  are  kept  dies.  Besides  supplying  a  considerable  propor- 
constantly  on  the  move  to  suppress  insurrec-  tion  of  the  domestic  needs,  a  trade  sprang  up 
tions  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  which  would  in  fabrics  manufactured  from  native-grown 
spread  like  a  conflagration  except  for  the  sum-  cotton  with  China,  where  they  were  preferred 
mary  and  relentless  yengeance  of  the  British  to  the  spurious  products  of  Lancashire.  This 
soldiers.  To  maintain  a  military  establishment  trade  increased  in  five  years  from  $1,000,000 
sufficient  to  hold  in  subjection  the  whole  pop-  to  nearly  $5,000,000.  This  industry  was  en- 
ulation  and  support  the  costly  civil  administra-  couraged  by  protective  duties,  but  is  to  be  stifled 
tion  by  foreigners,  who  are  allowed  to  reap  in  the  interests  of  Manchester.  The  late  Gov- 
large  fortunes  during  a  brief  incurobencr  out  ernment  by  an  artful  stroke  reduced  the  duty 
of  their  emoluments,  besides  paying  an  annual  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it  useless  for  reve- 
tribute  to  Great  Britain,  requiring  the  remit-  nue  purposes,  and  to  plunge  the  whole  trade 
tance  of  $85,000,000  annually,  to  meet  the  into  confusion,  and  the  present  Government  is 
Secretary  of  State's  bills,  must  keep  India  in  a  looking  for  an  excuse  to  throw  it  off  entirely, 
state  of  perpetual  poverty.  These  causes  ex-  The  exports  of  cotton  manufactures  from  Great 
plain  why  enormous  quantities  of  food  must  Britain  to  India  are  $105,000,000  in  value,  be- 
be  exported  in  years  when  millions  of  the  peo-  ing  28  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  of  Great 
pie  are  dying  of  starvation.  In  the  words  of  Britain,  and  70  per  cent  of  the  total  import 
Lord  Hartington, "  India  is  a  poor  country,  her  trade  of  India. 

people  a  poor  people,  her  commerce  a  weak  The  sudden  changes  in  the  policy  of  the 

commerce.^'    The  total  foreign  trade  is  $624,-  Government  which  are  made  by  every  new 

000,000,  which  is  less  than  $2.50  per  head  of  administration  would   hinder  the  progress  of 

the  population,  whereas  the  commerce  of  Great  any  country,  and  their  effect  on  the  conserva- 

Britain  is  over  $100  per  head.     The  Indian  tive  temper  of  the  Hindoos  is  to  paralyze  the 

imports  amount  to  about  $250,000,000,  over  spirit  of  enterprise  and  to  vex  and  irritate  the 

three  fifths  of  which  come  from  Great  Britain  people  perpetually.     Every  time  there  is  a 

and  pay  an  enforced  tribute,  necessitated  by  a  change  of  government  in  England  there  is  an 

commercial  policy  adopted  in  the  interest  of  entire  reversal  of  policy  in  India  in  great  things 

British  manufacturers,  while  the  whole  com-  and  smaJl  things.   The  ^*  forward  *'  policy  alter- 

msrce  must  pay  the  profits  of  English  mer-  nates  with  the  policy  of  ^^  masterly  inactivity,'^ 

chants  and  ship-owners.     The  excess  of  ex-  and  the  bewildering  spectacle  is  next  presented 

ports,  amounting  to  $120,000,000,  consists  of  of  the  Tictorious  British  army  being  made,  in 

little  else  than  the  annual  drain  to  Great  Brit-  the  words  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  to  '^  cut  and 

ain.    The  impoverishment  of  the  people  by  the  run  from  the  scene  of  a  splendid  conquest.'' 

extortions  of  their  conquerors  has  resulted  al-  One  administration  tears  up  the  broad-gauge 

most  in  the  extinction  of  the  arts  of  weaving,  railroads  to  lay  down  the  narrow  gnage,  an- 

dyeing,  metal- working,  etc.,  which  might,  in  other  replaces  the  broad  gauge,  and  the  next 

the  present  development  of  internationid  com-  changes  it  again.    Public  works  half  complete^l 
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are  abandoned  hj  an  incoming  administration.  The  elements  of  disorder  are  always  at  work 

The  income-taxy  which  was  imposed  by  Lord  in  India,  and  the  country  is  in  a  constant  state 

Mliyo,  was  removed  by  Lord  Northbrook ;  Loid  of  incipient  rebellion.    Through  the  ignorant 

Lytton  sabstitnted  a  license-tax;  and  in  the  and  arrogant  application  of  English  methods, 

latter  part  of  1881  all  India  was  thrown  into  a  which  are  nnsnitedto  the  habits  of  the  people, 

state  of  consternation  by  the  rumor  that  liOrd  there  is  a  vast  armj  of  homeless  and  desperate 

Ripon  intended  to  reimpose  the  income-tax,  in  people  scattered  through  the  provinces.    Whole 

order  to  abolish  the  favorite  cotton  duties.    An  trades  and  industries  are  supplanted  by  the  in- 

income-tax  is  not  popular  in  more  enlightened  troduction  of  new  processes  or  new  products, 

countries,  and  in  Indui  it  is  regarded  as  a  grind-  an  entire  peasantry  is  evicted  because  a  famine 

ing  oppression  and  a  very  badge  of  servitude.  has  prevented  them  from  paying  their  debts, 

A  land  reform  which  is  to  be  carried  out  in  or  even  through  the  operation  of  a  new  code 

Bengal  is  similar  in  its  main  features  to  the  of  law  which  is  unsuited  to  the  character  of 

scheme  inaugurated  in  Ireland.     The  Bengid  the  people.    The  disbandment  of  large  num^ 

land  bill,  like  its  Irish  counterpart,  is  an  exten-  hers  of  native  soldiers  after  the  late  war  fnr- 

sion  of  principles  which  were  first  laid  down  nished  a  dangerous  addition  to  the  ranks  of  the 

in  a  former  bill.    Before  1798  the  East  India  idle  and  discontented.    The  rigorous  enforce- 

Oompanj  was  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  whole  ment  of  forest  regulations  has  lately  created 

of  the  soil.    By  the  land  law  of  that  year  the  serious  dissatisfaction   in   the   highlands   of 

land  was  divided  amon^  a  number  of  private  Western  India. 

pertons.     The  population  increased  and  the  The  simple  aborigines  of  the  Sonthal  country 

competition  for  land  became  so  great  that  the  were  wrought  up  into  a  dangerous  state  of  dis- 

landlords  drew  enormous  rents  from  the  land,  quietude  by  the  census.    They  were  worked 

and  the  tillers  were  kept  on  the  verge  of  starva-  upon  by  an  ascetic  preacher,  named  Habami, 

tion.    In  1859  the  state  partially  recalled  the  and  led  to  fear  tliat  the  enumeration  boded 

privileges  it  had  conferred  on  the  proprietors  some  terrible  act  of  oppression.    Another  fa- 

by  defining  the  tenant-rights,  which  were  re-  natic,  BabfQee,  leader  of  the  sect  of  Eh er wars,* 

served  in  vague  and  ineffective  terms  in  the  had  still  more  influence  in  exciting  the  natives, 

original  law.     The  tenant-rights  in  ancient  The  extortions  of  money-lenders  and  of  land- 

times,  before  the  confiscation  of  the  soil  by  the  lords  were  important  elements  in  tiie  Sonthal 

East  India  Company,  and  while  the  country  disturbances,  as  they  are  in  many  of  the  insnr- 

was  sparsely  inhabited,  were  nearly  tantamount  rectionary  movements  in  India.    The  last  re- 

to  actual  ownership.    The  population  has  in-  settlement  of  rents  resulted  in  an  increase  of 

creased  rapidly  since  1869,  and  the  people  are  70  per  cent  on  the  average,  so  that  the  people 

rack-rented  in  spite  of  the  act  of  that  year,  were  naturally  suspicious  of  official  operations* 

The  rent  commission,  which  was  appointed  in  Troops  were  distributed  through  the  country, 

1879,  now  proposes  to  restore,  in  a  great  meas-  and  tne  census  regulations  were  considerably 

ure,  the  tenant-rights  which  existed  under  modified,  precautions  which  were  necessary  to 

native  rule.    The  peasantry  are  to  be  g^ven  a  prevent  a  general  rising, 

heritable  and  assi^able  right  in  their  holdings,  A  foolish    but   desperate    conspiracy  was 

and  the  landlords  to  be  considerably  restricted  brought  to  light  in  the  native  state  of  Kola- 

in  their  power  to  augment  the  rents.  pore  in  January.    A  company  of  dakoita,  or 

On  the  28th  of  March  the  state  of  Mysore,  gang-robbers,  were  provea  on  their  trial  to 

which  has  been  governed  by  English  officials  nave  engaged  in  the  dakoitieB  in  order  to  obtain 

for  fifty  years,  was  restored  to  native  rule,  the  means  to  carry  out  a  plot  for  the  deposition 

The  young  mahanyah^  who  assumes  the  sover-  of  the  maharajah  in  favor  of  their  leader,  Ghode 

eignty  with  tibe  same  status  as  the  rulers  of  Bawa,  who  pretended  to  be  the  dead  prince  Ohi- 

tlM  other  native  states,  is  still  kept  in  a  meas-  ma  Sahib,  who  was  deported  after  the  Sepoy 

ure  under  tutelage,  being  surrounded  by  Eng-  rebellion.    The  conspirators  were  said  to  have 

lish  counselors,  who,  according  to  the  expecta-  numbered  thousands,  and  to  have  been  twice 

tion  and  understanding,  will  direct  his  acts.*  prevented  by  accidental   circumstances  only 

from  attempting  to  murder  all  the  Europeans 

w:,S:»  l?rr.SS^^  ^^JS^r'^i^^^^S'A  ««»  Pl-^der  the  city,  and  were  fnUj  prep««d 

the  Mohammedan  oonqaerora  of  a  gnat  part  of  tiie  ancient 

kingdom  of  V^yanagan,  of  which  it  waa  a  portion.    In  the 

laat  oentniy  Mvsore  was  conquered  by  Hyder  AH,  but  when  *  The  Kherwar  sect  waa  fonnded  by  Bhain^ft  Mangf  in  leTS^ 

hia  Huooeasor,  Tippoo,  waa  defeated  at  BeHngapatam  by  the  after  the  raising  of  the  rente  at  the  bat  aettlement     He 

Britiah,  they  restored  the  Hindoo  dynasty.    The  n^h,  who  gave  out  that  he  waa  sent  by  Heaven  to  deUver  the  Bon- 

waa  a  minor  when  placed  on  the  throne  in  1799,  after  attain-  thals  from  Brlttsh  rule,  and  conaeqnentlv  from  grinding  rent^ 

ing  his  mi^rity  began  a  career  of  vice,  cruelty,  and  oppres-  which  bear  heaiily  on  the  poTerty-atricken  hnabandmeB,and 

aion,  which  reduced  the  country  to  such  a  dlstresaftal  state  the  ezaetlona  of  ue  usurers  to  whom  ther  are  drlTen,  and 

that,  in  1881,  Lord  William  Bentlnck  interposed.    He  de-  whose  hard  terma  are  enforced  by  the  Biitiah  offldala.    H(» 

dined  to  annex  the  country,  but  placed  it  under  a  British  was  crowned  as  a  king  and  enshrined  as  a  divinity,  ezodabig 

administration,  which  ruled  in  the  name  of  the  n^.    Bfar  an  unbounded  Influence  over  the  simple  tribeaaien  until  he 

Mark  Gubbon  admtnlatered  the  province  until  1861,  when  it  waa  convicted  and  imprisoned.    His  disdplea  ooottnued  to 

was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Mysore  Commission,  a  large  staff  prophesy  a  divine  deliverance  ttom  the  British  ycAe,  and 

of  English  oflBdals  employed,  and  the  government  assimilated  made  use  of  the  mistrust  excited  by  the  census  oMnvtions  to 

to  that  of  the  British  provincea.    The  old  r^ah  died  in  1868.  arouse  the  people  to  rebellion.    Their  leader,  Dfanbla  Ooaaaia 

Hla  adopted  son  waa  carefttlly  resred  under  European  and  Babi^ee,  was  arrested  a  couple  of  months  befbre  the  data 

native  teachers,  aa  the  successor  to  the  thmne,  in  which  he  of  the  enumeration,  and  sent  to  Lueknow  aa  a  state  pria- 

was  Installed  not  long  after  attaining  his  majority.  oner. 
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for  the  final  attempt  when  the  leaden  were  died  in  May,  in  the  oommenoement  of  a  prom- 
arrested,  ising  career  as  an  Indian  administrator,  for 

The  whole  of  Western  India  seems  to  he  hon-  which  he  was  prepared  hy  his  former  services 

ejcomhed  with  Brahmanical  conspiracies.  The  as.  Lord  Elphinstone's   private   secretary  in 

Bheels,  a  savage  aboriginal  tribe  of  Meywar,  Bombay. 

in  R^pootana,  were  imposed  upon  by  similar  INDIANA.     The  biennial  session  of  the 

stories  of  the  malignant  purposes  of  the  census  Legislature  of  this  State  commenced  on  Jan- 

to  those  which  were  told  to  the  Sonthals,  and  uary  6th  and  closed  on  April  16th.    One  of  the 

exasperated  by  the  rigorous  execution  of  the  earliest  measures  of  the  Legislature  was  the 

license  law ;  and  in  April  the  tribes  gathered,  election  of  a  Senator  in  Congress.    The  nomi- 

kiUed  a  number  of  officials,  and  besieged  a  de-  nees  were  Benjamin  Harrison,  Isaac  P.  Gray, 

tachment  of  Sepoys  sent  to  suppress  the  riots,  and  Gilbert  De  La  Matyr.    The  vote  of  the 

In  making  peace  with  the  Bheels  the  Govern-  Legislature  was:  Harrison,  81 ;  Gray,  62 ;  De 

ment  agreed  to  remit  the  taxes,  and  grant  all  La  Matyr,  2.    Harrison  was  elected  Senator 

the  other  demands  of  the  Hill-men.  from  March  4,  1881. 

The  liigh- caste  Brabmans  are  indefatigable  In  the  House,  the  following  joint  resoln- 

conspirators.    The  Mohammedans  do  not  so  tion  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  84  yeas  to  1 

often  engage  in  secret  intrigue,  but  are  addict-  nay : 

ed  to  sullen  and  moody  discontent,  and  are  Betoked.  By  the  General  Asflembly  of  the  State  of 

constantly  subject  to  fanatical  influences,  and  Indiana,  that  our  Senators  and  Bepreeentatives  in 

in  danger  of  being  wrought  up  to  the  point  of  S'^fif^L!"  J'*'^^^  respeotfiiUy  requerted  to  procure 

o  .w^ZI^aI  o«^  a^^^^^^  .^K^iKr.^      T»wL.A  ♦«r/v  the  enaotment  of  a  law  making  provision  for  the  aol- 

a  general  and  desperate  rebeUion.    These  two  ^^^^  ^f^^  Mexican  War  whoThkve  accepted  in  good 

classes  have  during  1881  given  the  Government  f^th  the  results  of  the  war  of  the  robellion,  and 

in  the  Puniab  and  other  parts  of  native  and  whose  disabilities  have  been  removed  by  act  of  Con* 

British  India  much  trouble  by  their  quarrels  gi^sas. 

with  each  other.    The  Hindoos  were  in  every  The  words  of  this  resolution  exclude  only 

case  the  aggressors,  and  in  many  places  at-  the  President  of  the  Confederate  States, 

tacked  the  Mohammedans  on  the  gronnd  that  An  important  tax  bill  was  brought  before 

they  sold  and  ate  beef,  which  was  an  offense  the  Legislature.    It  had  been  carefully  revised 

to  the  Brahmans.  and  considered,  by  the  most  experienced  officials 

The  Yiceroy^s  Council,  the  majority  of  whom  in  the  State,  and  some  of  its  provisions  may  af- 

were  nominated  by  the  late  Government  of  ford  valuable  suggestions  in  the  preparation  of 

Great  Britain,  protested  strongly  against  the  a  similar  law  in  other  States.    One  of  the  prin- 

evacuation  of  Cand  ahar.    The  military  author-  oipal  aims  of  the  framers  of  the  bill  was  to  devise 

ities  also  advocated  its  retention  as  a  valuable  some  plan  by  which  to  assess  and  collect  taxes 

strategical  base,  and  the  continuance  of  an  upon  the  large  amount  of  property  that  has 

open  British  protectorate  over  Afghanistan  as  hitherto  escaped  taxation,  and,  at  the  same 

a  bulwark  against  a  Russian  advance  toward  time,  to  avoid  discrimination  against  any  per- 

India.    The  Auram  was  given  over  to  the  Turi  sons  or  corporations.    The  assessment  law  is 

tribe,  and  the  Eaibar  to  Afridi  tribes,  subject  so  framed  that  no  man  can  escape  listing  his 

to  regulations,  and  with  pledges  of  British  pro-  property  without  absolutely  and  willfnUy  com- 

tection.    Oandahar  was  delivered  over  to  a  mitting  perjury,  for  which  he  will  be  liable  to 

force  sent  by  Abdurrahman  from  Oabool  (see  heavy  penalties.    The  deputy-assessors,  as  they 

Afghanistan),  and  Pishin  only  remained  in  go  from  house  to  house,  have  the  authority  to 

possession  of  the  British,  out  of  all  the  occu-  administer  an  oath  to  each  person  at  the  time 

pied  territory.  when  the  return  is  handed  in.    It  is  made  an 

Several  border  outbreaks  occurred  during  offense,  with  heavy  penalties  attached,  for  a 
the  year,  and  British  outposts  all  the  way  from  man  to  convert  property  into  greenbacks  just 
Bnrmah  to  Pishin  were  attacked.  A  large  before  the  time  of  assessment,  unless  it  can  be 
military  expedition  marched  against  the  Mah-  shown  that  this  was  not  done  for  the  purpose  of 
sud  section  of  the  Waziri  tribe,  who  plundered  avoiding  taxation.  Then,  again,  as  to  Govem- 
Tank  and  other  villages  in  1879.  An  engage-  ment  bonds,  it  is  provided  that  each  person 
ment  occurred  on  May  8d,  at  Shahalnm,  near  claiming  exemption  as  the  possessor  of  bonds, 
Eanigoram,  and  a  skirmishing  resistance  was  must  give,  for  the  information  of  the  assessor, 
offered  to  the  advance  of  both  of  the  invad-  but  not  as  a  matter  of  public  record,  the  nam- 
ing columns;  but  when  they  reached  their des-  bers  of  the  bonds  held  by  him ;  and  thus  will 
tinations,  Tank  and  Bunnoo,  most  of  the  chiefs  be  prevented  the  transfer  of  bonds  from  one 
had  made  their  submission.  person  to  another  on  the  day  of  assessment,  so 

The  Maharajah  of  Nepaul  died  in  May,  after  a  that  the  same  bond  frequently  does  duty  for 

reign  of  thirty-four  years.     His  minister,  Jung  half  a  dozen  members  of  the  same  firm,  and 

Bahadur,  dictated  the  policy  of  his  whole  reign,  exempts  from  taxation  property  worth  thon- 

He  was  succeeded  by   his  grandson,  whose  sands  of  dollars  which  ought  to  be  taxed, 

mother  is  a  daughter  of  Jung  Bahadur.  When  the  numbers  of  the  bonds  belonging  to 

W.  P.  Adam,  who  for  his  services  as  Liberal  a  certain  person  are  known,  the  same  bonds 

"  whip  **  in  Parliament  during  the  Conservative  can  not  be  used  by  another  person,  on  the  day 

rule  was  given  the  governorship  of  Madras,  of  assessment^  to  claim  exemption,  without  ex- 
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dting  sngpicioQ  and  leading  to  inquiry.    An-  thejr  woald  thns  be  cat  off  from  old  aasocia- 

other  clause  of  the  bill  will  strike  the  fast-  tions  and  be  brought  under  good  influence,  and 

freight  and  sleeping-car  lines,  whose  property  would  grow  up  into  useful,  industrious,  and  self  • 

used  in  the  State  has  hitherto  escaped  taxation,  supporting  citizens.    For  the  maintenance  of 

The  railroad  company  upon  whose  line  the  fast-  these  children  the  matron  receives  not  liess  than 

freight  cars  are  in  use  on  the  day  of  assessment  twenty-five  nor  more  than  thirty  cents  a  day, 

are  required  to  list  them  for  taxation,  and  the  each.    In  this  home  there  are  never  to  be  more 

same  for  sleeping-cars;  and  the  act  authorizes  than  twenty-five  children,  as,  when  the  number 

that  the  company  may  deduct  the  amount  of  exceeds  that,  a  second  home  is  provided.    As 

taxes  levied  from  their  payments  to  the  trans-  fast  as  possible  the  matron  finds  nomes  for  the 

portation  lines  to  whom  the  oars  belong.    At  children  in  different  parts  of  the  8tate,  thus 

present  fully  two  thirds  of  the  cars  used  in  cutting  off  their  dark  past  and  opening  up  a 

freight  service  by  the  railroads  doing  business  hopeful  future.    The  advantages  of  such  county 

in  Indiana  belong  to  foreign  corporations,  and  homes  are — their  cheapness,  their  nmplicity, 

thus  escape  taxation,  although  used  by  the  local  the  home  feature  about  them,  the  personal  care 

roads.  instead  of  institutional,  and  the  individual  train- 

The  act  makes  the  county  treasurer  and  au-  ing  each  child  receives, 

ditor  the  county  board  of  equalization,  instead  An  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  to  effect 

of  the  township  assessors,  and  they  are  given  the  passage  of  a  bill  providing  for  the  compnl- 

full  power  to  increase  or  diminish,  add  to  or  sory  education  of  ciiildren.    Some  features  of 

take  from,  the  assessment  lists  any  property  the  bill  will  illustrate  the  method  adopted  to 

which  may  have  been  omitted  or  improperly  secure  this  object.    Tlie  first  section  was  as 

inserted.    None  but  infants  and  insane  persons  follows : 

are  exempted  from  taxation,  married  women  Section  1.  Be  U  enaettd  by  tU  Gtntral  Atumbly 

who  own  property  being  compelled  to  list  it  for  (if  Indiana^  That  every  pareDt,  guardian,  or  other  per^ 

taxation  the  same  as  men.     Churches  are  still  ■?»  ^^'m  charge  or  control  of  any  child  between 

exempted  for  their  «.t|ial  buildmg.«.d  ten  S's^d  tr<S^/t^°".'^S^r.;,ti'tlSZS 

acres  or  ground,  ana  schools  and  colleges  are  twelve  weeks  in  each  school  vear,  at  least  six  weeks 

allowed  an  exemption  for  a  campus  of  not  ex-  of  which  shall  be  consecutive,  unless  the  township 
ceeding  forty 
the  redempti< 

property  sold  _     _ _     _ 

that  if  a  treasurer  has  failed  to  make  collection,  satisfac^on  of  c^uch  trustee  or  bMrd'oT&ustees  that 

after  attempting  the  sale  of  land  or  property,  the  child's  bodily  or  mental  condition  is  such  as  to 

when  three  years  have  elapsed,  it  becomes  the  prevent  its  attendance  at  school  or  amplication  to 

duty  of  the  treasurer  to  transfer  the  matter  "^^^  *'''J^,?  *^^®  required,  or  that  its  time  and  labor 

uuw/  /"•"'"  ***  ««"»**'°*    •^^  "» ""o*"*   ""«  ,    ?r  ,\  are  essentially  necessary  for  the  supportof  an  mdigent 

over  to  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  judicial  parent,  brother,  or  sister,  or  that  it  u  being  otherwise 

circuit,  who  shall  proceed  to  foreclose  and  sell  nimished  with  the  means  of  education  for  a  like 

the  property  through  the  agency  of  the  sheriff;  period  of  time,  or  has  already  acquired  branches  of 

and  if  there  is  still  a  failure  to  ootain  a  bid  for  JS^^  ordinarily  taught  in  common  schools  :pro- 

., _.             iA*i i,     c  i.u^  * vided,  however,  if  the  common  school  of  the  district 

the  property  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  tax  ^^  sul)-diBtrict  in  which  such  parent,  «uiKlian,or 

due,  and  no  compromise  can  be  effected,  the  person  resides  is  distant  two  miles  from  msreridence 

delinquent  is  to  have  the  benefit  of  what  is  by  the  nearest  traveled  road,  he  shiill  not  be  liable  to 

called  "  a  year  of  jubilee,''  and  the  cloud  rest-  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

ing  upon  the  title  to  his  property  is  to  be  re-  The  penalty  for  a  failure  to  comply  with  the 

moved.  provisions  of  the  bill  is  a  fine  upon  the  parents 

A  whipping-post  bill  was  favorably  reported  or  guardians  of  not  less  than  two  dollars,  or 
in  the  House,  by  the  Committee  on  Rights  and  more  than  five  dollars,  for  each  child  not  att end- 
Privileges,  all  dilatory  motions  were  voted  ing  school,  and  the  same  fine  shall  be  collected 
down,  and  it  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  but  for  each  day  that  each  child  is  absent.  In  1879 
failed  to  become  a  law.  the  number    of   school-children  enumerated 

It  was  proposed  to  extend  to  the  whole  State  amounted  to  708,101,  and  the  number  enroHed 

the  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  was  608,892,  leaving  204,209  children  out  of 

of  pauper  children,  which  had  been  adopted  in  the  public  schools.    In  1880  the  enumeration 

some  of  the  counties.    There  are  about  seven  amounted  to  708,558,  and  the  number  enrolled 

hundred  children  of   sound  mind,  between  to  511,288,  showing  that  194,275  children  of 

the  ages  of  two  and  sixteen  years,  in  all  the  school  age  did  not  attend  the  public  schools 

county  poor-houses.    The  execution  of  the  plan  — a  gain  in  attendance,  as  compared  with  1879, 

consists  in  putting  these  children  under  the  care  of  9,984.    It  was  not  known  what  percentage  of 

of  a  matron,  a  woman  of  good  moral  character  these  absentees  irom  the  public  schools  attend- 

and  sound  Judgment.    The  children  are  pro-  ed  private  schools,  nor  what  percentage  were 

vided  with  food  and  clothing,  sent  to  the  pub-  unable  to  attend  on  account  of  sickness,  poverty, 

lie  schools,  and  given  home  training  and  educa-  or  other  causes  justifying  their  absence.    But, 

tion.    They  are  as  if  in  a  home.    No  uniform  in  the  absence  of  proof,  it  was  assumed  that  a 

dotheA  them.    They  would  not  be  distinguished  very  small  percentage  of  the  absentees  were 

from  any  other  children.    It  is  believed  that  denied  the  privilege  of  attending  the  public 
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Bchool9  of  the  State  for  c&nses  which  might  missioners  are  appoiikted  by  the  jadges  of  the 

warrant  the  enactment  and  interposition  of  a  Circnit  Ooart. 

compulsory  education  law.  The  validity  of  the  vote  on   the  constita- 

The  law  adopted  at  the  previona  session  tional  amendments  in  April,  1880,  having  been 

of  the  Legislature,   which    created  a  radical  denied  by  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 

change  in  the  long-established  manner  of  select-  an  act  was  passed  to  submit  them  again  to  a 

ing  and  drawing  juries,  has  gone  into  operation,  popular  vote  on  March  14th.    They  have  been 

The  law  declares  that  the  Circuit  Court  shall,  presented  in  the  previous  volume  of  this  an- 

during  the  las^t  term  beginning  in  the  calendar  nual.    It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  explain  the 

year,  appoint  two  persons  as  jury  commission-  objects  to  be  accomplished  by  them, 

ers,  who  shall  be  freeholders  and  voters  of  the  The  first  amendment  requires  the  residence 

county,  well  known  to  be  of  opposite  politics,  of  voters  to  have  been  six  months  in  the  State, 

and  of  good  character  for  intelligence,  morality,  two  months  in  the  township,  and  six  weeks  in 

and  integrity.    The  following  oath  is  to  be  the  precinct  immediately  preceding  the  elec- 

taken  by  the  commissioners :  tion. 

"  Ton  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  you  This  bar  to  the  importation  of  voters  and  the 

will  honestly,  and  without  favor  or  prejudice,  invasion  of  our  State  from  other  States  for  po- 

perform  the  duties  of  jury  commissioner  during  litical  purposes  secures  to  the  voters  of  the 

your  term  of  office ;  that  in  selecting  persons  locality  and  of  the  State  the  control  of  their 

to  be  drawn  as  jurors  you  will  select  none  but  own  political  affairs,  free  from  the  interference 

persons  whom  you  believe  to  be  of  good  repute  of  corrupt  and  dangerous  invaders.    It  is  the 

for  intelligence  and  honesty ;  that  you  will  corner-stone  of  local  self-government, 

select  none  whom  you  have  been  or  may  be  re-  The  third  amendment  fixes  elections  for  State 

(guested  to  select ;  and  that  in  all  of  your  selec-  officers  in  November,  authorizes  the  election  * 

tions  you  will  endeavor  to  promote  only  the  of  judges  on  a  separate  day,  and  allows  the 

impartial  administration  of  justice."  Legislature  to  make  a  registry  law.    It  is  in 

The  names  to  be  drawn  as  jurors  siiall  be  accord  with  the  laws  of  other  States  and  the 

taken  by  the  commissioners  from  the  tax  da-  United  States,  and  it  adds  another  safeguard  to 

Slioate  of  those  who  shall  be  legal  and  qnali-  the  fair  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  saves 

ed  voters  of  the  county.    All  the  juries  for  the  extra  expense  of  two  elections  every  four 

the  year  shall  be  drawn  from  a  list  of  names  years,  enables  the  identification  of  the  legal 

made  up  at  the  same  time  by  the  commission-  voters,  and  puts  the  choice  of  the  highest  ju- 

etSfby  writing  on  slips  of  paper,  of  uniform  dicial  officers  beyond  the  range  of  party  spirit, 

shape,  size,  and  color,  the  names  of  twice  as  The  second  and  fourth  amendments  make 

many  persons  as  will  be  required  by  law  for  the  Constitution  of  Indiana  conform  to  the 

grand  and  petit  jurors  in  the  courts  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  to  the 

county  for  all  terms  of  such  courts,  to  com-  rights  of  colored  citizens, 

mence  within  the  calendar  year  next  ensuing.  The  fifUi  amendment  authorizes  the  grading 

The  key  to  the  box  in  which  the  names  are  of  fees  and  salaries  in  proportion  to  popula- 

placed  shall  remain  in  the  custody  of  one  of  tion  and  necessary  services  required.    Some  of 

the  commissioners,  not  of  the  same  politics  as  the  county  officers  receive  greater  pay  than 

the  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court.  jndges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Governors,  or 

The  law  also  provides  that "  within  a  period  members  of  Congress.    This  restriction  was  ex- 

of  not  more  than  one  week  preceding  the  com-  pected  to  save  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 

roencement  of  any  term  of  court,  the  clerk,  annually. 

having  first  well  shaken  the  box,  shall  draw  The  sixth  amendment  grants  power  to  estab- 

therefrom  a  sufficient  number  of  names  to  make  lish  inferior  coarts,  and  makes  the  administra- 

up  the  jury  required,  whether  it  be  petit  or  tionof  justice  more  speedy  and  economical.  The 

grand  jury.    In  counties  where  the  Superior  growth  of  business  population,  and  wealth ;  the 

ourt  may  have  more  than  one  judge,  the  vast  interests  begotten  by  great  corporations ; 

clerk  shall,  if  so  directed  by  such  court  or  the  rapid  social  progress,  and  the  multiplied 

jndges,  in  like  manner  draw  one  or  more  ad-  agitations  consequent  upon  the  enterprise  of  the 

ditional  petit  juries    for  such  court   at  any  people,  all  demand  a  more  complete,  prompt, 

term.*'    A  jury  can  be  discharged  at  the  ex-  and  efficient  judicial  system, 

piration  of  four  weeks,  and  the  clerk  be  ordered  The  ninth  amendment  restricts  the  powers 

to  draw  another.    In  case  numerous  challenges  of  cities,  towns,  and  counties  to  incur  mdebt- 

are   made,  the  court  can  order  the  clerk  to  edness  beyond  a  certain  rate,  and  puts  a  check 

draw  from  the  box  such  number  of  names  as  upon  an  evil  that  has  grown  to  enormous  pro- 

sball  be  deemed  proper,  and  the  persons  drawn  portions  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  which  will 

shall  be  summoned  by  special  venire.    If,  by  blight  the  growth  and  paralyze  the  energies 

reason  of  such  special  drawing,  or  otherwise,  of  the  most  enterprising  communities  unless 

the  names  in  the  box  shall  be  exhausted,  so  that  arrested  by  constitutional  restraint, 

any  of  the  courts  can  not  be  furnished,  the  The  vote  on  the  amendments  was  smaller 

judge  shall  require  such  jury  commissioners  than  at  the  previous  election,  but  the  mtyority 

*^  to  deposit  in  the  box  such  additional  number  was  much  larger,  and  secured  their  adoption, 

of  names  as  the  court  may  order."    The  com-  The  vote  was,  for.  the  first  amendment,  128,- 
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786 ;  against,  45,975 ;  majority,  77,761 :  seoond 
amendment — for,  124,952  ;  against,  42,896  ; 
majontj,  82,056:  third—for,  128,088  ;  against, 
40,168 ;  majority,  87,875 :  fonrth— for,  125,170 ; 
against,  42,162 ;  majority,  88,008:  fifth— for, 
128,781  ;  against,  88,848 ;  majority,  90,886  : 
sixth — ^for,  116,570;  against,  41,434;  majority, 
75,186 :  ninth— for,  126,221 ;  against,  86,485 ; 
majority  89,786. 

As  the  close  of  the  session  drew  near,  the 
Governor  issued  a  call  for  the  Legislature  to 
hold  a  special  session,  which  by  the  Con- 
stitntion  might  be  continued  for  forty  days. 
This  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  accomn- 
lation  of  business  resulting  from  the  attempt 
of  the  Legislature  critically  to  consider  the 
yast  body  of  legislation  proposed  for  adoption 
by  the  commission  appointed  by  the  act  of 
1879  to  compile  and  revise  the  existing  statutes 
of  the  State. 

The  acts  of  the  session  were  strictly  of  a 
local  nature.  A  Joint  resolution  was  adopted 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
whereby  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquor  of 
any  kind  for  purposes  other  than  mechanical, 
medicinal,  and  sacramental,  shall  be  unlawful. 
Another  joint  resolution  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  proposed  to  give  to  women 
the  right  of  suffrage  at  all  elections ;  another 
proposed  to  lengthen  the  terms  of  county  offi- 
cers to  four  years ;  and  another  increases  the 
number  of  Supreme  Court  judges. 

The  joint  resolution  to  prohibit  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  as  above 
mentioned,  was  adopted,  instead  of  a  stringent 
liquor  law,  which  a  large  body  of  the  members 
of  the  Legislature  were  pledged  to  support.  In 
the  House  it  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  47  yeas 
to  86  nays.  The  vote  of  both  Houses  was  po- 
litically divided  as  follows: 
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ried  women  shall  be  liable  for  their  Unis,  and 
the  husband  shall  not  be  liable  for  the  contracts 
or  torts  of  his  wife  unless  where  torts  are  com- 
mitted with  his  consent.  If  he  lias  received 
property  through  her  he  shall  be  liable  to  that 
extent  for  her  debts  contracted  before  mar- 
riage. The  wife  alone  shall  be  liable  for  re- 
pairs of  her  property.  Where  the  husband 
deserts  his  wife  and  children,  or  is  sent  to  the 
penitentiary,  or  is  an  habitual  drunkard,  or  re- 
fuses to  live  with  his  wife,  and  also  fails  to 
provide  for  his  wife  and  children,  tlie  wife  may 
commence  an  action  to  recover  any  obligation 
in  favor  of  the  husband,  and  the  court  may 
make  allowances  out  of  the  same,  and  the 
court  may  also  order  the  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty of  the  husband  to  be  sold  or  leased  to 
make  provisions  for  his  wife  and  children,  or 
the  court  may  authorize  the  wife  to  convey  or 
encumber  the  real  estate  without  the  husband 
joining  in  the  deed  or  mortgage.  This  last 
provision  also  applies  where  the  husband  is 
insane. 

The  Legislature  of  1879,  appreciating  the  dif- 
ficulty of  making  a  revision,  provided  that  the 
Supreme  Court  judges  should  appoint  three  per- 
sons as  revision  commissioners.  The  judges 
accordingly  appointed  three  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  bar,  the  result  of  whose  labors 
appears  all  through  the  acts  of  1881,  and  will 
further  appear  in  the  acts  of  1888,  not  only  in 
a  briefer  and  better  expression  of  the  old  stat- 
utes, but  also  in  the  addition  of  many  new  pro- 
visions. Their  services  will  also  extend  to  a 
better  arrangement  of  the  sections  of  the  laws, 
with  appropriate  catch-words  at  the  head  of 
each  section,  and  with  a  careful  and  elaborate 
index,  and  annotation  citing  the  decisions  of 
the  courts,  and  with  the  correction  of  occa- 
sional misprints. 

In  the  year  1880  there  were  devoted  to  the 

I>roduction  of  cereals  6,972,191  acres,  as  fol* 
ows: 


The  returns  of  the  census  of  1880  have  not 
yet  been  fuUy  compiled ;  but,  by  those  of  1870, 
the  number  of  establishments  in  the  State  at 
that  time  which  would  have  been  closed  up  by 
such  a  constitutional  amendment  was  as  fol- 
lows: 


DisUllcrlM. 

^TCWnl6t. 

EsUbUfthments.  

Hands  employed 

Cspltol  toTested 

86 

280 

|65S,888 

126,150 

1.858,196 

2,188,420 

99 
443 

$1,117,410 
175,780 

Wsf^B  paid 

Mateiiau  used 

637,576 

Product 

1,815,116 

CEREALS. 

Ami. 
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Barley 

16,899 

8,846 

8,678,420 

628,681 

25,400 

8,619,696 

882,885 

Buckwheat 

89,701 

Indian  oom 

im482,800 

ChUa 

15.699,518 

Rye 

Wheat 

8C«,10B 
47,284,858 

Total 

^972,291 

179,141,868 

At  the  same  session  the  legal  disabilities  of 
married  women  to  makecontracts  were  changed 
as  follows:  A  married  woman  may  hold  prop- 
erty and  control  it  as  if  she  were  unmarried, 
and  may  in  her  own  name  sell,  exchange,  and 
convey  her  personal  property.  She  shall  be 
bound  by  estoppel  and  by  her  covenants  of 
title,  but  she  shall  not  become  a  surety.    Mar- 


Estimating  the  population  of  Indiana  at  2«- 
000,000,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  acres  devoted 
to  bread-crops  amounted  to  something  more 
than  three  acres  per  capita,  with  a  product 
above  eighty-eight  busheLs  per  capita. 

The  crop  of  tobacco  in  the  State,  as  returned 
to  the  Census  Bureau,  presented  the  following 
result : 

AoMafe,  acrea 11,955 

PrnductloD,  poonds 8,872,648 

Talne  of  cropB  la  Ikrmere*  bands $448,648  00 

Talne  per  100  pounds 500 

Yalne  per  acre 87  10 

Coflt  of  production  per  100  pounds 8  60 

DUference  between  coat  and  Tahie  per  100  poonda  1  40 
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The  8tete  Barean  oi  Statislaos  for  1881  1*6*  The  expenses  of  the  State  Prison  North  dnr- 

ports  the  acreage  of  oats  at  556,108 ;  that  of  ing  the  year  ending  October  Slst  exceeded  the 

1880,  828,847.  receipts  $1,859.    The  number  in  prison  at  that 

By  the  chief  of  the  same  bnreau,  some  sta-  date  was  572.  Of  these  prisoners  the  nnmber 
tistics  of  the  diseases  of  domestic  animals  in  who  could  read  and  write  was  446,  and  the 
the  State  were  obtained.  There  are  in  all  1,011  number  who  could  neither  read  nor  write  was 
townships,  of  which  457  made  reports  relatiye  100.  The  number  who  could  read  only  was 
to  these  aiseases.  The  diseases  to  cattle,  as  26 ;  the  number  bom  in  the  United  States  was 
reported,  are  ten  In  nnmber,  and  are  named  as  501.  At  ihe  time  of  eouTiction  5  were  under 
follows:  milk ^ sickness,  mouth-and-foot  dis-  fifteen  years  of  age,  117  were  between  fifteen 
ease,  black-leg,  mouth-disease,  catarrhal  Texas  and  twenty  years,  184  between  twenty  and 
fever,  dry  murrain,  garget,  erysipelas,  weed  in  twei^ty-five  years,  and  114  between  twenty- 
bag,  and  itch.    These  diseases,  with  diseases  five  and  thirty  years. 

unknown,  kiUed  in  1880  828  cattle.    The  total  In  the  Southern  Prison  at  the  same  date 

number  of  deaths,  if  all  the  townships  had  re-  there  were  518  convicts :  120  were  minors  at 

ported,  woald  have  been,  at  the  same  rate,  454  the  time  of  conriction,  187  between  twenty  and 

out  of  a  total  of  978,148  cattle  in  the  State,  or  twenty-five  years  of  age,  110  between  twenty- 

1  in  2,143^.    The  diseases  of  horses  and  mules  five  and  thirty,  and  1  was  over  sixty-five;  125 

reported  are  distemper,  yellow  water,  epizo-  were  intemperate,  and  228  could  not  write, 

otic,  Inng-fever,  colic,  glanders,  quinsy,  farcy,  In  the  Insane  Asylum  the  whole  number 

blind  staggenB,  and  spinal  disease.    These  de-  treated  during  the  year  was  1,788,  and  the 

stroyed  daring  the  year  981  horses  and  mules,  average  daily  number  resident  was  1,070.  The 

There  were  destroyed  during  the  year  1,670  ratio  of  recoveries  on  admissions  was  49  per 

sheep  by  foot-rot,  scab,  grabb,  and  by  dogs,  cent,  and  the  ratio  of  deaths  in  the  whole 

The  dogs  did  about  as  much  hann  as  disease,  nnmber  treated  was  6i  per  cent.    The  number 

for  they  killed  818  sheep  of  1,670  reported,  of  insane  in  tbe  State  is  estimated  at  about 

The  only  disease  of  hogs  is  cholera,  and  this  2,600. 

malady  carried  off  119,647.  In  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  for  the 

This  State  Bureau  also  reports  that  274  com-  year  ending  October  81st,  there  were  405  pu- 

panies  or  firms  are  engaged  in  coal-mining  and  pils  admitted  and  61  dismissed,  leaving  844 

445  in  stone-quarrying.  The  Indiana  coal-fields  enrolled.    On  the  basis  of  100  per  cent  as  per- 

embrace  an  area  of  over  7,000  square  miles,  feet,  the  superintendent  gives  the  following 

offering  seven  workable  seams  at  a  depth  rang-  figures  as  the  average  of  the  pupils  of  all  grades 

ing  from  50  to  220  feet,  and  averaging  80  feet  for  four  years :  1878,  84  per  cent ;  1879, 88  per 

below  the  surface.    The  seams  vary  in  thick-  cent ;  1880,  85  per  cent ;  1881,  86  per  cent, 

ness  from  2)^  to  11  feet,  averaging  4}  feet.  In  the  mechanical  and  indostrial  departments 

The  quality  is  fair  to  good,  as  shown  by  analy-  equal  progress  has  been  made,  and  of  the  61 

ees  in  the  geological  reports.    An  area  of  600  discharged  a  large  nnmber  were  prepared  to 

sauare  miles  in  this  neld  yields  a  superior  pursue  vocations  that  they  had  learned  at  the 

*' block  "  or  ^*  splint "  coal,  which  is  used  in  mstitution. 

the  blast-fumaoe  as  it  comes  from  the  mine.  In  the  Blind  Asylum  122  pupils  are  enrolled, 

without  coking.    It  may  be  had  on  every  line  comprising  representatives  of  nearly  sJl  the 

of  railway  at  from  5  to  10  cents  per  bashel,  or  counties  of  the  State.    Three  eonrses  of  study, 

at  from  $1.50  to  $2.80  per  ton.    Indiana  has  Hterary,  .musical,  and  industrial,  are  now  open 

inexhaustible  beds  of  fire  and  potiers*  clay,  to  the  inmates.  More  than  l;500  pieces  of  fab- 

briok  clay,  cement,  lime,  sandstone,   pavini?-  rio  work  have  been  made  by  the  girls  during 

stone,  and  limestone  of  superior  quality,  with  the  year,  and  the  boys  have  been  equally  suo- 

extensive  mines  of  kaolin.  oessf  al  in  their  departments. 

The  Governor  made  the  appointment  of  Oal-  The  State  Bureau  of  Statistios  has  prepared 

▼in  Fieteher,  of  Owen  County,  the  Fish  Oom-  a  table  which  shows  the  relative  value  of  the 

missioner  of  the  State.    He  is  required,  among  cost  of  machinery  to  the  agricultural  product, 

the  duties  assigned  to  him^  to  examine  the  va-  Hie  annual  Vidne  of  implements,  which  includes 

rious  lakes,  rivers,  streams,  and  water-^courses  repairs,  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  first  cost  by 

of  the  State,  and  ascertain  whether  they  can  the  number  of  years  the  implements  will  last, 

be  rendered  more  productive  in  the  supply  of  The  price  and  duration  are  obtained  by  consult- 

fish ;   also,  what  measures  are^  desirable  and  ing  a  large  number  of  dealers  and  intelligent 

expedient  to  effect  this  object,  either  in  props-  fiirmers.  The  value  of  the  products  is  obtained 

gating  and  protecting  the  fish  that  at  present  from  reports  made  to  the  bureau  by  1,100 

frequent  the  same,  or  in  the  selection  and  prop-  township  assessors  throughout  the  State,  and 

agationof  other  species  of  fish  therein,  or  both,  is  based  upon  the  average  of  the  last  threo 

Said  commissioner  shaK  also  inquire  into  and  years.   The  results  of  these  statements  are  that 

test  the  best  modes  of  artificial  propagation  of  the  annual  cost  of  agricaltnral  implements  arid 

fish  in  the  various  waters  of  the  State,  and  machinery  is  $8,647,883.90 ;  the  annual  valae 

shall  procure  and  superintend  the  procuring  of  of  agricultnral  products,  $97,395,505.50 ;  t.he 

the  fish,  fish  eggs  or  spawn,  neeessary  for  such  ratio  of  annual  cost  of  implements  to  annual 

waters  and  the  propagation  of  the  fish  therein,  value  of  production  is  $1  to  $26.69.    Benton 
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Coanty  gives  the  best  return,  the  ooet  being 
but  $1  for  every  $48  worth  of  prodaction.  It 
is  followed  bjr  Tippecanoe  County,  with  $1 
to  $48.  Several  others  are  nearly  even,  and 
raise  the  average  of  the  State  to  $1  to  $27. 
There  is  mach  difference  in  the  conditions  of 
the  counties.  For  instance,  in  some  the  wear 
of  machinery  by  the  nature  of  the  soil,  etc.,  is 
much  greater  than  in  others;  the  market  fbr 
purchasing  implements  is  often  so  convenient 
as  to  materially  increase  their  cost  by  frequent 


and  unnecessary  purchases;  and  the  market 
for  the  sale  of  products  is  extremely  variable. 
In  considering  the  table,  all  these  conditions 
are  to  be  taken  into  account,  as  it  is  probable 
that,  if  the  same  status  existed  throughont 
the  State,  the  table  might  be  very  materiidly 
changed. 

Following  is  the  population  of  t^e  State  by 
counties,  as  finally  returned  by  the  census  of 
1880,  and  as  compared  with  the  population  of 
1870: 


COtTNTIES. 


Adams 

Allen 

Bartholomew . 

Beoton 

Bbckford 

Boone 

Brown 

CarroU 

Gasa , 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Davieas , 

Dearborn...., 

Decatur 

DeKalb 

Delaware . . . . , 

Duboia 

Elkhart 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Fountain 

Franklin , 

Fulton 

Olbaon 

Grant 

Greene 

Bamilton 

Hancock 

Harrlaoa 


1880. 

isro. 

15,835 

11,SS2 

M,7C3 

43,494 

22J77 

^1,183 

11,1U8 

6,C15 

8,020 

6,272 

25,922 

22,593 

10,264 

8,6bl 

1^845 

16.152 

27,611 

24,108 

28,610 

24.770 

2^854 

19,0S4 

28,472 

17,380 

12,856 

9,'^51 

21,.' 63 

16,747 

2(5,671 

24,116 

19,779 

19,058 

20,225 

17,167 

22,926 

19,030 

15,092 

12,1:97 

88,4U 

26.026 

11.894 

10,476 

24.590 

23,800 

20,228 

16,8&9 

20,092 

20,223 

14,301 

12,726 

22,742 

17,871 

28,618 

18,487 

22,996 

19,614 

24,601 

20,8S2 

17,128 

15,128 

21,826 

19.918 

OOUNTIVS. 

Hendricka 

Uenry 

Howard 

Huntington 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jay. 

Jefferson 

Jennings 

Johnson 

Knox 

Kosciusko 

Lagrange 

Lake 

La  Porte 

Lawrence 

Madison 

Marion 

MarahaU 

Martin 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery. . . . 

Morgan 

Kewton 

Noble 

Ohio 

Orange 

Owen 

Parke 

Perry 


1880. 

22,931 

1870. 

20,2n 

24,016 

22,9b6 

19,584 

15,847 

21,806 

19,0:16 

28,050 

18,974 

9,464 

6,354 

l.',aS2 

1^000 

25,977 

29,741 

16,4;^ 

16,218 

19  M7 

19,366 

£63i4 

21,562 

26,494 

28,531 

15,680 

14,148 

16,091 

12,839 

80,985 

27,063 

18,543 

14,628 

27.k:7 

22,770 

102,782 

71.989 

23,414 

20,211 

18,475 

11,108 

24,038 

21,052 

16,875 

14,168 

27,816 

28,765 

18,900 

17,528 

8,161 

6,829 

22,956 

20,389 

^563 

5,887 

15,868 

18,497 

15,901 

16,187 

.    19,460 

18,166 

16,097 

14,801 

couzmis. 


Pike 

Porter 

Posey 

Pulaaki 

Patnam 

Bandolph 

Ripley 

Rush 

Bafnt  Joseph..., 

Scott 

Shelby 

Spencer 

Btazke 

Steuben 

SnUlTan 

Switxerlasd.... 
Tippecanoe .... 

Tipton 

Umon , 

y  anderburg ... 

Yormilion 

Vigo 

Wabash 

Warren 

Warrick 

Washington . . . , 

Wayne 

Wella. 

White 

Whitl^ 


State. 


1880. 


16,888 
17,227 
£0,857 

9,861 
22,601 
26,485 
21,627 
19,288 
88.178 

8,848 
25,257 
22,122 

5,1<5 
1^.<'45 
20.886 
18,186 
85,966 
14,407 

7,678 
42,1(8 
12,025 
45,6t8 
25.U1 
11,497 
20,1C2 
18,960 
88,618 
18,442 
18,796 
16,941 


1870. 


18,779 
18,942 
19,186 

7,601 
21,514 
22.(62 
20,977 
17.626 
25,822 

7,678 
Jl,e92 
17,9^8 

8,(88 
12,(64 
18,468 
12,184 
88,616 
11,9r8 

6,841 
88.145 
10.840 
88,649 
21 ,806 
10,£04 
17,668 
lM»d 
84.048 
18.6f6 
10.;  M 
14,E19 


1,978,801 


1,G8Q,C8T 


INDIGO,  Aetifioial  Production  of.  The 
indostrial  reprodaction  of  the  nioBt  valuable 
coloring  matter  derived  from  organic  nature  is 
the  latest  and  the  crowning  achievement  of  the 
coal-tar  industry.  This}  great  industry  affords 
a  striking  argument  in  favor  of  the  practical 
utility  of  the  cultivation  of  science  for  purely 
scientific  objects;  since  here,  as  in  many  other 
cases,  the  study  of  the  deeper  problems  of  nat- 
ure has  led  incidentally  to  great  improvements 
in  the  arts  of  life.  The  inventor  of  the  artifi- 
cial process  of  preparing  indigo  is  a  distin- 
guished German  coemist,  Professor  B&yer. 
His  discovery  was  published  in  1880.  Bftyer 
set  out  with  the  definite  object  of  discovering 
the  synthesis  of  indigo.  His  study  of  its  com- 
position in  the  light  of  the  modern  theory  of 
atom-linking  or  molecular  arrangement  led  him 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  built  up  of  one 
molecule  of  benzole,  containing  a  side  chain  of 
two  carbon-atoms,  and  on  this  latter  a  nitro- 
gen-atom in  the  ortho-position.  In  search- 
ing for  bodies  whose  transformation  products 
showed  a  similar  arrangement  of  atoms,  he 
discovered  derivatives  of  cinnamic  acid  which 
seemed  to  present  the  same  molecular  group- 
ing. Oinnamic  acid  was  formerly  obtained 
only  from  certain  costly  resins,  as  storaz,  tolu, 


and  Pern  balsams.  It  has,  however,  recently 
been  produced  synthetically  by  the  action 
of  acetyl  chloride  on  benzaldenyde ;  and  a 
cheaper  process  has  been  found  in  which  ben* 
zole  chloride  is  treated  with  acetate  of  soda. 
The  chloride  of  benzole  with  its  derivative  al- 
dehyde are  produced  from  toluole,  one  of  the 
waste  products  of  coal-tar  distillation.  B&yer> 
discovery  of  the  synthesis  of  indigo  led  to  ex- 
tensive experiments  with  derivatives  of  cin- 
namic acid,  to  find  a  process  of  conversion  ca- 
pable of  industrial  utilization.  The  derivative 
best  adapted  for  the  purpose  was  found  to  be 
ortho-nitro-phenyl-propriolicacid,  which,  when 
treated  with  alkfdine  reducing  agents,  produces 
indigo  directly.  Nitro-phenyl-propryolio  acid 
is  a  yellowish-white  powder  in  the  dry  state. 
It  is  obtained  in  the  following  manner:  Cin- 
namic acid  is  first  nitrified  wiQi  nitric  acid,  the 
product  being  a  mixture  of  ortho-,  meta-,  and 
para-nitro-cinnamic  •  acids.  To  separate  the 
ortho  acid,  which  is  the  one  used  in  indigo 
manufacture,  they  are  converted  into  methylio 
ethers  by  the  aid  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
wood  spirits,  and  the  ethers  are  separated  by 
fractional  distillation.  From  the  para  acid, 
which  is  the  most  abundant  by-product,  a 
beautiful  red  dye  has  been  obtained.    The  me- 
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thjlio  ether  of  the  ortho  acid  is  saponified  with  was  required  with  these  to  dev^elop  the  color, 
dilate  soda  Ije,  thus  heing  converted  into  me-  and  great  difficultj  was  experienced  in  rega- 
thylio  alcohol  and  the  soda  salt  of  the  acid,  lating  the  temperature  and  time  of  exposure, 
from  which  salt  the  acid  is  set  free  hy  snbsti-  Xaiithogenate  of  potassium  is  now  employed, 
tntion  of  another  acid.  The  acid,  when  dried,  with  which  the  color  develops  spontaneously 
is  converted  into  dibromo-ortho-nitro-cinnamic  in  the  cold  in  from  twelve  to  twenty^four  hours 
acid  by  the  absorption  of  liquid  or  gaseous  bro-  By  first  impregnating  the  fabric  with  the  re- 
mine.  The  bromine  is  then  released  by  an  ducing  agent  the  color  develops  in  the  fiber, 
alkali  taking  with  it  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  to  whereas  if  it  is  mixed  with  the  printing  mate- 
form  hvdrobromio  acid.  The  abstraction  of  ritJ  the  color  forms  too  rapidly.  The  reduc- 
the  hydrogen  converts  the  nitro-cinnamic  acid  ing  agents  act  only  in  alkaline  solutions ;  but 
into  a  new  substance,  which  is  nitro-phenyl-  the  weaker  the  alkali  the  more  perfect  the 
propriolic  acid.  color,  so  that  alkaline  salts,  like  borax,  are 
The  recovery  of  the  expensive  chemical  mate-  preferred.  A  disadvantage  of  the  new  mate- 
rials used,  such  as  methylic  alcohol  and  bro-  rial,  which  may  yet  be  overcome,  is  that  the 
mine,  necessitates  a  large  outlay  for  apparatus  color  can  not  be  developed  by  superheated 
and  labor.  Like  all  such  complicated  chemical  steam ;  hence,  it  is  impossible  to  nae  it  in  con- 
processes,  when  carried  out  on  an  industrial  Junction  with  the  steam  dyes, 
scale,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  the  INSANITY  AS  A  DEFENSE  FOR  CRIME, 
materials  in  a  state  of  purity  and  to  prevent  The  shooting  of  President  Garfield,  and  the  de- 
the  reactions  from  being  accompanied  by  sec-  fense  set  np  in  behalf  of  the  assassin.  Occasioned 
ondary  reactions,  which  spoil  the  product,  a  fresh  discussion  of  the  relations  of  insanity 
Toluole  is  always  accompanied  by  the  homo-  to  crime,  the  validity  of  the  plea  of  insanity  aa 
logues  xylol  and  cumol,  and  in  nitrating  and  a  defense  in  murder  cases,  and  the  measure  of 
bromiding  substitution  products  will  be  formed  evidence  required  to  establish  it  This  was  not 
instead  of  the  isomer  desired,  unless  expensive  only  made  the  subject  of  general  discussion, 
methods  of  purification  are  resorted  to.  At  the  but  received  an  unusual  degree  of  attention  as 
present  stage  of  the  new  industry  it  is  impos-  a  matter  for  Judicial  interpretation.  (For  vari- 
sible  to  produce  indigo  by  the  artificiid  process  ous  expert  opinions,  and  the  application  of  legal 
to  compete  in  price  with  the  natural  indigo,  principles  in  Guiteau^s  case,  the  reader  is  re- 
Ortho-nitro-phenyl-propriolic  acid  yields  true  ferred  to  the  article  in  this  volume  on  Gui- 
indigo ;  this  can  be  converted  into  indigo  car-  tbau's  Trial.) 

mine,  and  acts  in  all  respects  like  the  natural  dye.  The  discussion  has  turned  largely  upon  qnes- 

while  the  color  is  handsomer  than  that  of  the  tions  as  to  what  really  constitutes  insanity, 

bast  Bengal  indigo.    It  is  possible  that,  among  how  far  its  various  phases  destroy  responsibU. 

the  numerous  combinations  which  may  be  made,  ity  in  those  affected  by  it,  whether  the  insane 

some  other  body  may  be  discovered  which  will  of  various  classes  should  be  held  amenable  to 

possess  as  valuable  coloring  properties  as  in-  punishment  for  their  acts,  and  what  are  the 

digo,  and  whose  production  will  be  attended  legal  requirements  as  to  proof  when  a  plea  of 

with  fewer  difficulties.     Meanwhile,  the  arti-  insanity  is  set  up.    Dr.  E.  C.  Seguin  defines 

ficial  production  of  the  nitro-phenyl-propriolic  six  categories  of  persons  subject  to  mental 

acid,  notwithstanding  ita  expensiveness,  is  es-  aberration,  who  are  liable  to  commit  crimes 

tablished  on  a  firm  commercial  basis  because  during  its  continuance.    First  are  those  liable 

of  a  valuable  adaptation  which  makes  it  more  to  attacks  of  epilepsy.    The  epileptic  conditions 

desirable  to  the  calico-printer  than  natural  in-  are  usually  of  short  duration,  and  accompa- 

digo.    Indigo  can  be  prepared  for  direct  print-  nied  by  hallucinations  of  sight  and  hearing, 

ing  on  calico  by  an  expensive  process  which  and  followed  by  complete  amnesia,  the  patient 

was  known  to  but  few.    Most  calico-printers  having  no  recollection  of  what  he  has  said  or 

resorted  to  the  still  more  troublesome  method  done  during  the  attack.    Second  are  oases  of 

of  dyeing  the  goods  in  the  indigo-vat  and  then  transitory  mania  or  fury,  in  which  the  patient 

biting  out  the  spots  which  were  to  be  printed  acts  upon  an  irresistible  impulse.    Dr.  Seguin 

in  other  colors.     The  discovery  of  the  new  consi^rs  genuine  cases  of  this  class  as  exceedr 

compound  from  which  indigo  can  be  easily  de-  ingly  rare,  and  says  that  it  covers  many  in- 

veloped  does  away  with  lul  this  labor.     The  stances  of  **  sham  "  insanity,  pleaded  in  de- 

nitro-pbenyl-propriolic  acid  is  mixed  into  a  fense  of  crime.    In  the  third  class  at'e  those 

paste,  yr ith  which  the  figures  are  printed  upon  who  commit  criminal  acts  in  the  course  of 

the  calico.    It  is  converted  into  indigo-blue  by  simple  functional  insanity,  as  mania  and  mel- 

the  abstraction  of  one  of  the  atoms  of  oxygen,  ancnolia,  under  the  infiuence  of  hallucinations 

differing  from  reduced  indigo,  or  indigo-white,  and  delusions.    These  persons  believe  firmly 

which  is  reconverted  by  the  absorption  of  an  in  the  state  of  things  presented  in  their  delu- 

oxygen-atom.    The  deepest  shades  can  be  pro-  sions,  and  act  upon  it  without  any  ability  to 

duced  from  the  new  material  either  by  mixing  reason  upon  the  consequences.    They  simply 

it  with  the  reducing  agent,  or  preferably  by  act  in  accordance  with  the  unreal  conditions 

impregnating  the   labric    with   the  reducing  which  to  them  seem  real    The  fourth  cato- 

agent,  before,  printing.     The  reducing  agents  gory  includes  those  who  are  at  first  subject  to 

first  used  were  grape  and  milk  sn^^ars.     Heat  very  little  general  intellectuid  disorder,  bat 
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have  a  speoial  mama,  snoh  as  imagiiiiiig  they  either  aide,  but  by  an  expert  commission,  eo* 

are  persecuted  or  watched,  and  in  danger  ot  tirely  independent  and  unbiased,  assigned  to 

being  waylaid  by  secret  enemies.    Fifth  are  the  "task  of  aiding  the  judge  and  jury  (after 

persons  afflicted  with  general  paresis  or  para-  due  questioning  by  court  and  counsel),  not  only 

lytic  dementia,  wbo  are  liable  to  break  out  into  to  learn  what  are  the  facts,  but  how  to  esti- 

acts  of  fury  directed  against  any  object  that  mate  or  value  t^em.'' 

for  the  moment  excites   anger  or  hostility.  Dr.  C.  F.  Folsom  says :"  Uncomplicated  with 

Sixth  is  "  the  enormous  group  of  feeble-minded  other  mental  diseases,  moral  insanity  is,  in  my 

persons,  whether  primarily  imperfect  and  weak  opinion,  so  seldom  observed  as  to  constitute 

or  become  demented  later  in  life,"  which  "fur-  one  of  the  curiosities  of  medical  experience; 

nishes  many  of  the  insane  criminals,  and  nrob-  and  then  it  is  associated  with  symptoms  so 

ably  fully  as  many  criminals  who  are  considered  well  marked  as  to  make  a  diagnosis  not  difii- 

sane  by  the  law.  .  .  .  In  all  varieties  of  this  cult,  although  the  term,  like  masked  epilepsy, 

class  of  feeble-minded  persons,"  says  Dr.  Se-  is  frequently  resorted  to  as  a  cover  for  re- 

guin,   "  actions,  whether  simply  offensive  or  spectable  drunkards,  or  thieves,  or  mnrderers, 

criminal,  result  from  the  execution  of  instinct-  or  to  furnish  a  willing  Jury  an  excuse  to  acquit 

ive  or  reflex  tendencies,  not  controlled  as  in  of  homicide  the  man  who  kills  bis  wife^s  se- 

bealth  by  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  by  ducer,  or  the  young  woman  who  shoots  her 

fear  of  punishment,  by  a  healthy  wilL    In  betrayer.    So  long  as  the  responsibility  of  the 

short,  juagment  and  self-restraint  are  impaired  insane  is  decided  upon  the  grounds — 1.  That 

or  absent  in  these  oases."    This  writer  ex-  there  must  be  other  evidences  of  insamty  than 

presses  the  belief  that  "  the  criminal  insane  the  crime ;  2.  That  the  whole  group  of  symp- 

should  be  held  just  as  responsible  to  human  toms   must  correspond   to  definite  disease; 

punishment — ^i.  e.,  preventive  and  educating  8.  That  the  crime  must  be  a  part  of  the  nat- 

Eunishment — as  sane  criminals."  He  would  nral  history  of  the  disease ;  4.  That  a  reason- 
ave  special  accommodations  provided  for  able  degree  of  self-control  should  be  exercised, 
their  restraint  and  treatment,  and  in  most  according  to  the  capacity  for  it  in  each  case 
cases  he  thinks  the  isolation  should  be  perpet-  — we  are  on  a  secure  footing;  and  these  points 
ual,  as  the  malady  from  which  the  criminal  must  be  decided  by  competent  authority,  from 
impulse  springs  is  incurable.  In  the  case  of  full  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  and 
that  acute  curable  mania,  whose  victims  com-  conditions  ot  each  case."  The  same  authority 
mit  crimes  under  the  stress  of  delusions,  he  says :  "  A  man  distinctly  insane  by  the  medical 
says  that  the  isolation  should  be  continued  criterion  is  irresponsible  for  crime  when  the 
until  a  long  interval  of  mental  health  gives  as-  conditions  defining  his  legal  responsibihty  are 
surance  that  the  attacks  will  not  recur.  at  the  time  of  the  act — 1.  Sumcient  mental 
Dt,  J.  S.  Jewell,  in  treating  of  the  same  sub-  capacity  for  ordinary  reason,  reflection,  and 
ject,  deflnes  three  groups  of  cases:  those  in  juugment;  2.  The  knowledge  of  right  and 
which  ^Hhe  individual  becomes  the  subject  wrong  as  applied  to  the  particular  act;  8.  The 
of  a  more  or  less  enduring  impulse,  or  strain  power  of  self-control  within  reasonable  limits ; 
of  urgent  inclination,  toward  a  particular  wrong  4.  The  absence  of  insane  delusion  overpow  ering 
or  cnminal  act,"  with  a  knowledge  of  its  char-  reason— the  character  and  strength  of  the  false 
acter,  but  an  increasing  inability  to  resist ;  belief  to  be  Judged  in  each  particular  case,  and 
those  in  which  the  victim  is  subject  to  over-  not  by  any  general  definition  of  insane  delu- 
powering  delusions,  and  ^'  absolutely  devoid  sion,  that  being  imi)ossible.  What  would  be 
of  moral  responsibility";  and  those  ^^in  which  an  insane  delusion  in  one  man  under  certain 
profound  mo^cations  of  the  moral  sense  do  circumstances  might  be  entirely  otherwise  in 
not  exist,  nor  any  single  definite  morbid  im-  Another  with  different  conditions.  The  further 
pulse  arising  from.disordered  emotion,  so  often  from  reason  and  probability  and  the  more  per- 
seen  in  impulsive  monomania  or  the  simpler  sistent  a  delusion,  the  more  is  it  an  indication 
forms  of  insanity  of  feeling,  but  in  whioli  the  of  some  unsoundness  of  the  whole  mind ;  but 
chief  feature  is  lack  of  ooDseoadveness  in  men-  an  insane  man  may  be  quite  irrepponsible, 
tal  action.  Dr.  Jewell  declares  that  there  may  whether  his  acts  were  justified  or  not,  sup- 
be  partial  insanity,  affecting  *^  one  single  men-  posing  the  facts  suggested  by  his  delusion  were 
tal  f auction  or  group  of  functions,"  or  involv-  true,  provided  his  mind  were  so  weakened  that 
ing  a  certain  "degree  of  aberration  in  any  he  could  not  reason  correctly  from  his  false 
given  direction."    He  is  dierefore  of  opinion  premises." 

I^t  questions  of  responsibility  can  be  answered  Dr.  I.  J.  Elwell  egresses  his  entire  dissent 

only  by  a  *^  careful  study  of  each  case  on  its  from  the  doctrine  of  moral  insanity,  and  doubts 

own  merits,  and  the  application  to  it  of  the  the  propriety  of  allowing  insanity  in  any  form 

practical  criteria  to  be  obtained  from  a  study  to  be  a  defense  for  crime:  He  says:  "If  so- 

of  average  healthy  human  beings,  observed,  as  ciety  can  not  be  securely  protected  against  the 

far  as  possible,  onder  conditions  identical  with  sane  .assassin  without  destroying  him,  which 

those  under  which  the  criminal  act  was  com-  seems  to  be  the  settled  conviction  of  mankind, 

mitted."    As  a.  practical  suggestion,  he  says  it  is  equally  necessary  to  destroy  the  *emo- 

that  the  examination  should  be  maae,  in  any  tional'  and  *  moral  ^  insane,  for  society  is  as 

case  on  trial,  not  by  expert  witnesses  called  on  much,  if  not  more,  in  danger  from  this  unstable 
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and  nnoertain  class  as  from  the  sane  murderer,  all.  It  may  seem  at  first  startling  to  pot  it  as 
who  might  live  to  see  the  error  of  his  evil  a  debatable  matter,  bat  that  it  is  at  least  open 
way,  and  abandon  it ;  while  the  insane,  be-  to  argument  a  little  consideration  will  show, 
cause  of  less  intelligence  and  more  obtuse  sen-  Capital  punishment  differs  from  other  forms  of 
sibilitiefi,  is  not  so  easily  influenced.''  He  fur-  punishment,  in  that  it  is  no  part  of  its  aim  to 
ther  says:'*  The  fear  of  punishment  or  dread  of  work  any  reformation  in  the  oriminaL  The 
death  is  as  great  in  case  of  the  insane  as  of  the  two  aims  of  punishment  in  general  are,  how- 
sane,  and  has  the  same  restraining  influences ;  ever,  as  prominent  here  as  anywhere  elne. 
therefore,  the  insane  criminal  is  morally  re-  These  aims  are:  1.  To  prevent  repetition  of 
sponsible  for  his  acts."  the  offense  by  the  criminal ;  2.  To  prevent 

Dr.  William  A.  Hammond,  writing  on  *'  The  commission  of  the  offense  by  others.    Both 

Punishability  of  the  Insane,''  says :  **  Regard-  kinds  of  punishment  rely  on  the  same  means 

ing  the  matter  from  the  stand-point  that  all  of  effecting  the  second  object,  which  is  the 

laws  are  for  the  protection  of  society,  and  that  dread  of  the  punishment  inflicted  in  a  given 

the  principles  of  abstract  justice,  as  between  case ;  but  to  effect  the  former  object  capital 

the  offender  and  society,  have  no  necessary  punishment  removes  from  the  criminal   all 

place  in  jurisprudence,  there  seems  to  be  no  power  of  ever  acting  at  all,  while  milder  forms 

valid  reason  why,  if  the  protection  of  society  rely  upon  the  dread  of  again  incurring  them 

demands  it,  the  insane  should  not  be  punished  to  induce  the  criminal  to  abandon  his  evu  ways. 

for  violations  of  law,  even  though  they  be  The  theoiy  of  the  two  clearly  is,  that  one  who 

morally  irresponsible  for  their  acts  by  reason  conmoits  the  higher  offenses  is  supposed  to  be  so 

of  delirinra,  dementia,  morbid  impulse,  emo-  deprayed  that  nothing  but  his  death  can  pro- 

tional  insanity,  or  any  other  form  of  mental  tect  society  from  him,  while  in  the  other  oases 

aberration."    And  again :  **  The  influence  of  it  is  supposed  that  less  extreme  measures  will 

example  is  not  lost  on  the  insane,  or  those  who  suffice.    xTow,  if  these  views  are  applied  to  the 

are  on  the  verge  of  mental  alienation.    Every  case  of  a  lunatic,  it  will  be  seen  that  every  ar- 

medioal  officer  of  an  asylum,  or  other  physi-  gumeut  that  can  be  adduced  to  show  the  ne- 

oian  who  sees  many  cases  of  insanity,  knows  cessity  for  the  death  of  a  sane  murderer  has 

that  lunatics  are  capable  yery  generally  of  be-  tenfold  more  weight  in  the  case  of  an  insane 

ing  influenced  by  rewards  for  good,  or  punish-  murderer.    If  it  be  hopeless  that  a  sane  mur- 

ments  for  bad,  conduct.    Now,  there  are  many  derer  should  ever  cease  to  be  dangerous,  it  is 

persons  passing  through  life  scarcely  suspect-  certainly  so  in  the  case  of  a  lunatic.    He  is 

ed  of  insanity,  but  who,  nevertheless,  are  the  possessed  of  an  insane  delusion,  under  the  in- 

subjeots  of  mental  alienation.    They  only  re-  fiuence  of  which  he  has  committed  one  murder 

quire  an  adequate  existing  cause  to  produce  and  may  commit  others,  or  (if  we  accept  the 

such  a  state  ot  mental  disturbance  as  to  turn  theory  of  *  emotional  insanity ')  he  is  liable, 

the  soale  decidedly,  and  ur^e  them  to  the  per-  under  certain  circumstances,  to  be  so  much  ex- 

petration  of  some  overt  criminal  act — ^usually  cited  as  to  be  irresponsible,  and  in  that  state 

a  murder.    If  these  people  are  made  to  under-  to  commit  murder.    If  committed  to  an  asylum, 

stand  that  they  will  be  held  legally  responsible  he  may  so  far  improve  as  to  be  discharged  as 

for  their  conduct,  and  punished  if  they  are  cured,  and  yet  he  may  have  a  recurrence  of 

found  guilty,  they  will  make  such  efforts  to  the  dementia,  which  may  again  impel  him  to  a 

control  themselves  as  will  probably  prove  sue-  performance  of  new  crimes.    Society  is  never 

cesafol."    He  further  remarks :   *^  Thus  we  see  safe  while  he  lives."    This  writer  holds  that 

that  an  individual  may  be  medically  insane,  and  moral  guilt  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ques- 

yet  not  a  lunatic  in  a  legal  sense.    His  brain  tion,  as  it  is  the  province  of  human  law  to 

is  diseased,  either  temporiuily  or  permanenlly ;  punish  acts  that  are  harmful  to  society  with- 

his  mind  is  not  in  all  respects  normal  in  its  out  regard  to  their  moral  aspects.    On  this 

aotion^and  yet  he  is  responsible  for  his  acts,  point  he  says :  "  It  is  of  the  essence  of  punish- 

Many  of  the  insane  are  clearly  irresponsible,  ment  that  it  should  have  an  ulterior  end  be- 

and  their  punishment  is  demanded  only  by  the  yond  the  infliction  of  the  penalty,  and  this  ul- 

imperative  necessity  which  exists  of  securing  terior  end  (as  to  the  criminal)  is  that  he,  by 

the  safety  of  society  by  preventing  their  com-  experiencing  the  penalty  of  his  offense,  should 

mitting  criminal  acts.    This  should  be  done  in  be  deterred  from  a  repetition  of  the  crime, 

that  way  which  experience  shows  is  most  con-  It  would,  in  general,  oe  manifestly  vain  to 

ducive  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  end  in  hope  for  such  an  effect  upon  a  lunatic,  and 

view,  even  if  it  involves  the  taking  of  the  life  therefore  such  punishments  are  not  applicable 

of  the  lunatic."  to  him.    But  in  capital  cases  the  only  aim  of 

Mr.  Edward  B.  Hill,  a  legal  writer  on  the  the  law  is  to  destroy  the  offender,  and  remoye 

subject,  takes  the  broad  ground  that  insanity  by  his  death  a  danger  to  society  which  can  be 

should  not  be  regarded  as  a  defense  for  crime  removed  in  no  other  way.    The  danger  to  so- 

at  alL    He  says:  **  But  behind  and  beyond  the  dety  from  an  insane  murderer  is,  at  least,  as 

question  of  what  proof  of  insanity  should  be  great  as  from  a  sane  murderer,  and  society  has 

required  lies  the  question — which  does  not  as  much  need  of  protection  in  the  one  case  as 

seem  to  have  occurred  to  many  people — whether  in  the  other.    If  it  is  yain  to  hope  that  the 

insioity  should  be  a  defense  in  capital  cases  at  sane  murderer,  who  is  open  to  the  effects  of 
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milder  penalties,  can  be  rendered  harmless  sufSoient  to  have  restrained  those  passions 
while  he  lives,  it  is  still  more  so  in  the  case  of  whioh  produced  the  crime;  if  there  be  thought 
an  insane  murderer,  upon  whom  milder  penal-  and  design ;  a  faculty  to  distinguish  the  nature 
ties  would  have  no  effect.  Every  argument  of  actions  ;  to  discern  the  difference  between 
that  will  apply  in  favor  of  the  death-penalty  at  moral  good  and  evil — ^then,  upon  the  fact  of  the 
all,  will  apply  with  greater  force  in  the  case  of  offense  proved,  the  judgment  of  law  must  take 
the  insane  than  in  that  of  the  sane,  with,  per-  place.''  In  the  case  of  the  Queen  against  Ox- 
haps,  one  seeming  exception.  This  exception  ford,  Lord  Denman  laid  down  the  rule  thus: 
is  that  of  the  argument  derived  from  the  deter-  "  The  question  is,  whether  the  prisoner  was 
rent  effect  of  the  example  upon  others  who  laboring  under  that  species  of  insanity  which 
might  be  tempted  to  commit  the  same  crime,  satisfies  you  that  he  was  quite  unaware  of  the 
Of  course,  if  insanity  were  no  defense,  it  would  nature,  character,  and  consequences  of  the  act 
never  be  falsely  set  up  by  one  accusea  of  mur-  he  was  committing,  or,  in  other  words,  whether 
der;  but  would  the  death-penalty  have  any  he  was  under  the  influence  of  a  diseased  mind, 
deterrent  effect  upon  those  not  yet  guilty  ?  It  and  was  really  unconscious,  at  the  time  he 
would  certainly  take  away  one  hope  for  escape  was  committing  the  act,  that  it  was  a  crime." 
from  the  sane  murderer  in  posse^  and  it  may  In  the  celebrated  and  much  -  quoted  case  of 
be  doubted  whether  it  would  not  have  some  McNaughten  Lord  Chief  -  Justice  Tindal  in- 
effect  upon  the  insane,  who  certainly  seem  structed  the  jury  that  "  the  question  to  be  de- 
Bometimes  to  calculate  upon  the  inununity  termined  is  whether  at  the  time  the  act  in 
which  their  state  affords  them.  But  whether  question  was  committed  the  prisoner  had  or  had 
this  be  so  or  not  is  really  immaterial.  The  not  the  use  of  bis  imderstanding,  so  as  to  know 
great  object  of  the  death-penalty  is  the  death  that  he  was  doing  a  wrong  or  wicked  act." 
of  the  criminal,  and  this  being  attained,'  and  This  case  gave  rise  to  a  discussion  in  the  House 
society  being  freed  from  the  menace  of  his  of  Lords,  and  the  questions  involved  were  sub- 
existence,  the  rest  is  but  of  secondary  impor-  mitted  to  the  judges  for  an  authoritative  decis- 
tance."  He  therefore  urges  the  policy  of  de-  ion.  In  their  answers  the  judges  said  that,  in 
stroying  insane  murderers  ^^  as  we  do  any  one  case  of  insane  delusion  under  the  influence  of 
or  anything  else  whose  continued  existence  which  the  accused  sought  to  redress  or  revenge 
threatens  the  general  safety  of  society."  some  supposed  grievance  or  injury,  or  produce 
Judicial  definitions  of  insanity  in  murder  some  supposed  public  benefit,  he  was  ^*  pun- 
cases  have  acquired  a  new  interest  in  view  of  ishable  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime 
the  discussion  that  has  arisen.  Precedents  committed,  if  he  knew  at  the  time  of  commit- 
that  are  regarded  as  more  or  less  authoritative  ting  such  crime  that  he  was  acting  contrary  to 
run  back  to  the  time  of  Lord  Hale,  who  laid  law  " ;  there  was  no  exemption  ft-om  respon- 
down  this  rule :  "  Such  a  person  as,  laboring  sibility  unless,  **  at  the  time  of  the  committing 
under  melancholy  distempers,  hath  yet  f>rdi-  of  the  act,  the  party  accused  was  l&boring  un- 
narily  as  great  understanding  as  ordinarily  a  der  such  a  defect  of  reason,  from  disease  of  the 
child  of  fourteen  years  hath,  is  such  a  person  mind,  as  not  to  know  the  nature  and  quality 
as  may  be  guilty  of  treason  or  felony."  In  of  the  act  he  was  doing;  or,  if  he  did  know  it, 
1725,  in  the  case  of  Edward  Arnold,  indicted  that  he  did  not  know  he  was  doing  what  was 
for  shooting  at  Lord  Onslow,  Mr.  Justice  Tracy  wrong " ;  if  the  accused  was  under  an  insane 
caid,  in  charging  the  jury :  *^  If  he  was  under  delusion  as  to  existing  facts  and  committed  an 
the  visitation  of  God,  and  could  not  distinguish  offense  in  consequence  thereof,  he  '^  must  be 
between  good  and  evil,  and  did  not  know  what  considered  in  the  same  situation  as  to  respou- 
he  did,  though  he  committed  the  greatest  of-  sibility  as  if  the  facts  with  respect  to  wnich 
fense,  yet  he  could  not  be  guilty  of  any  offense  the  delusion  exists  were  real."  These  decis- 
against  any  law  whatsoever."  And  further:  ions  are  regarded  as  fixing  the  rule  for  the 
"  If  you  believe  he  was  sensible  and  had  the  English  courts. 

use  of  his  reason  and  understood  what  he  did,  In  the  United  States  there  has  been  great 
then  he  is  not  within  the  exemptions  of  the  divergence  of  opinion.  In  some  States  the 
law."  In  the  case  of  Lord  Ferrers,  tried  for  question  is  left  to  the  jury,  in  a  ^neral  way,  as 
murder  in  1760,  the  solicitor-general  stated  the  to  whether  insanity  caused  the  crime;  in  others, 
question  thus :  *^  Was  he  under  the  power  of  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  is  made  the  test, 
it  [insanity]  at  the  time  of  the  offense  com-  as  in  England;  in  still  others,  the  test  of  a 
mitted  ?  Could  he,  did  he,  at  that  time  dis-  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  is  coupled  with 
tinguish  between  good  and  evil  ? "  The  rule  an  inquiry  as  to  the  defendant's  power  to  con- 
of  law  was  stated  thus :  **  If  there  be  a  total  trol  his  actions.  The  right  and  wrong  test  may 
permanent  want  of  reason,  it  will  acquit  the  be  said  to  have  prevailed  generally  in  the  Fed- 
prisoner;  if  there  be  a  total  temporary  want  era!  courts,  and  in  those  of  the  States  of  New 
of  it  when  the  offense  was  committed,  it  will  York,  New  Jersey,  California,  Missouri,  Wi^- 
acqnit  the  prisoner ;  but  if  there  be  only  a  par-  cousin,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Alabama,  Louisiana, 
tial  degree  of  insanity  mixed  with  a  partial  de-  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Mississippi, 
gree  oif  reason,  not  a  full  and  complete  use  of  Maine,  Delaware,  and  Nebraska.  This  test  is 
reason,  but  (as  Lord  Hale  carefully  and  emphat-  modified  by  admitting  the  question  of  power 
ioally  expresses  himself)  a  competent  use  of  it  to  apply  the  knowledge  and  to  control  aotioOr 
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in  the  States  of  Massacbasetts,  Pennsylvania,  dition  of  the  case  as  was  presented  bj  this 

Ohio,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  and  Iowa.    The  statement  of  the  jury." 

question  of  responsibility  is  left,  in  a  general  On  the  2d  of  December,  1861,  the  trial  of 

way,  to  the  jury,  in  New  Hampshire,  Indiana,  Elizabeth  Coleman  for  the  murder  of  George 

Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Kansas.  T.  Coles  was  completed  in  the  Court  of  Oyer 

The  rule  of  evidenoe  as  to  the  proof  of  in-  and  Terminer  in  tne  city  of  New  York,    llie 

sanity  has  also  been  the  subject  of  divergent  charge  of  Chief- Justice  Davis  to  the  Jury  was 

views  and  opinions.  From  these,  three  different  as  follows : 

rules  have  been  evolved  :   1.  Insanity  must  be       .       ...         «„  ^    u  «  ^*  v^*i.  •   ^  i  - 

«  ,                       ,                A*       •  J              A  Inunitv  IB  usuallv  spoken  of,  both  m  common  Ian- 

proved  by  a  preponderance  ot  evidence ;    2.  -^^^  ^i  j^  ^^e  b^ki/aa  ft  defenee  to  crime.    But  it 

Insanity  must  be  proved  beyond  a  reasonable  Is  no  defense,  because,  where  tlio  iuBanity  reoognizod 

doubt;   and,   3.  If  the  jnry  have   a  reason-  by  the  law  eziata,  there  can  be  no  crime  to  defend. 

able  doubt  of  sanity,  they  must  acquit.     Eng-  An  insane  person  is  incapable  of  crime.  He  is  devoid, 

lUh  authoritT  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  po-  rcS.^Str"^'^iX':Sd^Setrr.n-S5 
ntton  that,  when  msanity  is  pleaded  by  the  pity  and  protection,  and  not  of  punishment.  There- 
defense,  it  must,  in  the  language  of  the  judges,  fore,  whenever  it  is  established  that  a  party  accused 
in  their  answers  in  regarcl  to  McNaughten'rt  of  crime  was,  at  the  time  of  its  aUegecT  commission, 
case,  be  "clearly  proved.''  In  the  United  j^^^SSd to^^SttJfo^^^^^ 
SUtes  there  is  some  conflict  and  inconsistency  y^^ ^f  inoapSSty  to  TOmm?t^o'^offeLe'!h^e^; 
in  the  decisions,  but  New  Jersey  seems  to  monstrous  lus  pnysioal  act  may  appear.  Botli  human- 
stand  alone  in  requiring  the  defense  to  prove  itv  and  the  law  revolt  i^unst  the  conviction  and  pun- 
the  insanity  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  The  ianment  of  such  a  person.  But  insanity  is  a  condition 
burden  of  proof  is  held  to  be  upon  the  prisoner,  easily  Mserted,  and  sometames  altogother  too  easUy 
V  1 A^  J  F'""*-  *"  Mci^  vv  v^up^^u  I.I1V  pi»vru«t,  joQgptej^  Hence  junes,  while  they  should  be  care- 
but  the  degree  of  proof  is  not  distinctly  denned,  ful  to  see  to  it  that  no  really  insane  person  is  found 
in  the  States  of  Massachusetts.  Maine,  Pennsyl*  guilty  of  crime,  should  be  equally  careful  that  no 
vania,  Delaware,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Georgia,  Ala-  guilt}^  person  escapes  imder  an  Ul-foimdod  pretext  of 

bama,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Texas,  ™???^*y'     .^  *  ^i.  ^  •    .         * .  i     *  «     j    . 

if:.,»,^<.^«.a   ««^  r!«i;#^««;«      Vk^  «««^  .»»<..^  It  is  important  that  junes  on  trials  of  alleged  cnme 

Minnesota,  and  Oalif  ornia.     The  same  appears  ^^^^  ^^^^  imderetiid  what  insanity  is,  witliin  the 

to  be  the  case  in  the  Federal  courts.    In  New  established  rules  of  the  criminal  law.    Without  such 

Hampshire,  New  York,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Ken-  rules  the  administiation  of  justioe  in  such  cases  woiJcl 

tncky,  Kansas,  Tennessee,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  be  dependent  upon  the  shifting  caprices  of  jutos,  or 

«d  Wh  Oarolina.  it  has  been  generally  held  ]^S""L^  Str'^e'^^o?  ^iSSbm^fSf 

that,  where  the  jury  have  a  reasonable  doubt  Jnminal  acts,  where  insanity  Lj  asserted,  is  the  oapao- 

of  the  prisoner's  sanity,  they  must  acquit  him.  ity  of  the  accused  to  diatinguLih  between  right  and 

The  extremes  have  been  presented  in  the  con-  wrong  at  the  tune,  and  with  respect  to  the  act  which 

tignons  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  » *t®  ?2^i«*  ^^^^l^'J^;    '^^  "l"^?  "  stated  by  the 

T«  *u^  -«-rf  ^r  a,v^«,^».    i„  ♦!,«.  ^^*.¥^^  &«■«»!  authonties  in  different  forms,  but  always  m  the  same 

In  the  castf  of  Spencer,  in  the  latter  State,  g^bgtance.    In  one  case  it  w'as  said,  "fte  inquiry  is 

Uniei-jnstice   ilornDlower   said    that  "every  always  brought  down  to  the  sinzle  question  or  a  ca- 

man  is  presumed  to  be  sane  until  the  contrary  i>acity  to  disungmsh  between  right  and  wrong  at  the 

is  clearly  proved.  .  .  .  The  proof  of  insanity  time  the  act  was  done."    In  the  most  authoritative  of 

at  the  time  of  committing  the  act  ought  to  be  {^^^«  g^ c!r<J>SSt;;^'?hTo^^^^^ 

as  dear  and  satisfactory,  in  order  to  acquit  him  ^ocu^ed  was  laboring  underTuch  a  defect  of  rt£son, 

on  the  gronnd  of  insanity,  as  the  proof  ot  com-  from  disease  of  the  mind,  as  not  to  know  the  nature 

mitting  the  act  ought  to  be  in  order  to  find  a  and  quality  of  the  act  he  was  doing,  or,  if  he  did  know 

sane  man  guilty."    In  tlie  case  of  McOann,  in  i^  that  he  did  not  know  he  was  doing  what  was 

New  York!  on  the  other  hand,  the  judge  said :  T*^"^;     ^^'  ^.  ■  7if 7  J*^  °^  "^  ?!'^^^.°"'*  ^' 

^7^7x1.        V               "^"oi  uauu,  vuv  juu^^o  ottiu.  Xpocftls,  a  duuge  m  that  language  was  held  to  pre- 

"  If  there  be  a  reasonable  doubt  about  the  act  BcStthe  law  oofrectly  to  thejury.    So  you  will  we, 

of  killing,  all  will  concede  that  the  prisoner  is  Kontlcmen  of  the  jury,  tliat,  in  this  case,  the  tLrini 

entitled  to  the  benefit  of  it ;  and  if  there  be  V  the  prisoner  of  the  shot  by  which  the  deceased 

any  doubt  about  the  will,  the  faculty  of  the  ^?»,{?%  ^  P'^X®**.  »?^,  admitted,  the  question 

..J.^^^.  4^  Ai^^^,^  v^^.»»J..  -:«v*  ^^A ^.»-.  whether  the  act  was  cnmmal  depends  upon  your  nnd- 

pnsoner  to  discern  between  right  and  wrong,  j^g,  as  a  matter  of  feet,  whetherVat  the^mo  of  doing 

why  should  he  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  it,  the  act,  the  prisoner  knew  what  she  was  doing,  and 

when  both  the  act  and  the  will  are  necessary  that  she  was  doing  wrong ;  or,  in  other  words,  did  she 

to  make  out  the  crime  ?  "    In  the  case  of  Cole,  kn<>^  *hat  she  was  shooting  the  deceased^  and  that  snob 

tried  for  killing  Hiscock  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  on  jJpotinfirwasa^ngMactl  If  she  did  know  th«e 
.  ^  .V  *  x*i«»*-v^i».  1"  •  "w  wi  jwaiw»«>/,  v«  things,  ner  alleged  insamty  is  not  established  within 
account  of  the  alleged  seduction  of  his  (Cole's)  the  rules  of  the  law,  however  much  you  may  be  con- 
wife,  tlie  jury,  in  asking  for  further  instmc*  vinoed  that  she  acted  under  the  intonsest  emotional 
tions,  stated  that  they  **  found  the  prisoner  to  excitement,  or  however  ftilly  she  believed  she  was 
have  been  sane  at  the  moment  before  and  the  3^^  in  aveMing  her  own  ^^ngs,  or  however 
.«^»>v«4.  «<v^«  *k^  i.:ii:^..  v«*  *u^w  «.^.vv  i^  much  you  may  think  the  deceased  waa  deserving  of 
moment  after  the  kilhng;  but  they  were  in  puniahment.  "The  doctrine  that  a  criminal  act  may 
doubt  as  to  his  sanity  on  the  instant  of  the  be  excused  upon  the  notion  of  an  irresistible  impulse 
homicide.*'  Judge  Hogeboom  charged  the  Jury  to  commit  it  when  the  offender  has  the  ability  to  dia- 
that  "  they  must  give  the  prisoner  the  benefit  cover  his  legal  and  moral  duty  in  resuect  to  it,  has  no 

of  the  doubt,  if  they  had  such  rational  doubt,  P^*^  m  the  law" ;  and  there  is  no  form  of  insanity 

w.  w«,  uv»L#i,,  jj.  w*.«j  u«*x  ou^.1  •  uutvw«t^^^t««/«,  jj^Q,^  tQ  the  law  as  a  shield  for  an  act  otherwise 

founded  upon  the  evidence,  and  could  believe  criminal,  in  which  the  faculties  are  so  dUordered  or 

Bucu  doubt  to  be  well  founded  upon  such  con-  deranged,  that  a  man,  though  he  perceives  the  moral 

VOL.  zzi.^28    A 
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quality  of  his  aots  as  wrongs  is  unable  to  oontrol  them,  for  them  f    If  answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  acta 

and  is  urged  by  some  myBterious  pFCssare  to  the  com-  constituted  crime  and  the  conviction  was  proper.    As 

mission  of  the  act,  the  consequences  of  which  he  an-  to  each,  therefore,  the  burden  was  upon  the  proseen- 

ticipates  and  knows.    This  is  substantially  the  Ian-  tors,  for  upon  the  existence  of  both  the  guilt  of  the 

guage  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  case  already  prisoner  depended.    This  result  follows  the  general 

referred  to.    If  it  were  not  so,  every  thief,  to  establish  rule  of  evidence,  which  requires  him  who  asserts  a 

his  irresponsibility,  could  assert  an  irresistible  impulse  fact  to  prove  it.    That  the  first  proposition  b  estab- 

to  steal,  which  he  has  not  mental  or  moral  force  suffi-  lished  is  not  denied— the  legal  presumption  that  every 

dent  to  resist,  though  knowing  the  wrongful  nature  man  is  sane  was  sufiBcient  to  sustain  the  other  until 

of  the  act ;  and,  in  every  homicide,  it  womd  only  be  repelled,  and  the  ohaige  of  the  judge,  criticised  in  tikie 

necessary  to  assert  that  anger  or  hatred  or  revenge,  or  first  point  made  by  the  appellant,  goes  no  further.  If 

an  overwhelminjgf  desire  to  redress  an  ii^jury,  or  a  be-  the  prisoner  gave  no  evidence,  the  £fict  stood ;  if  he 

lief  that  the  kilhng  is  for  some  private  or  public  good,  gave  evidence  tending  to  overthrow  it.  the  prosecution 

has  produced  an  irresistible  impulse  to  do  a  known  il-  might  produce  answering  testimony ;  out  in  any  event 

legal  and  wrongful  act.    Whatever  the  views  of  s<nen-  he  must  satisfy  the  jury  upon  the  whole  evidence  that 

tists  or  theorists  on  the  subject  of  insanity  may  be,  the  prisoner  was  mentally  responsible,  for  the  affirm- 

and  however  great  a  variety  of  classification  they  may  ative  issue  tendered  by  we  indictment  remained  with 

adopt,  the  law,  in  a  criminal  case,  brings  the  whole  to  the  prosecutor  to  the  end  of  the  trial.    Without  going 

the  single  test— -did  the  person  doing  the  act  at  that  to  other  autlioritieB,  these  observations  are  wairanted 

time  have  sufficient  sense  to  know  what  he  was  doing,  by  Brotherton  v«.  the  People  (75  N.  Y.,  159),  where 

and  that  it  was  wrong  to  do  it  I    If  that  be  his  concfi-  the  general  rule  above  stated  was  applied  to  questions 

tion,  it  is  of  no  consequence  that  he  ads  under  an  simSar  to  those  before  us.   It  was  not  Aiolated  by  the 

irresistible  influence  or  an  imaginary  inspiration  in  trial  court    After  referring  to  the  acts  constituting 

committing  the  wrong.    Emotional  insanity,  impul-  the  offense  charged  and  the  rules  of  law  applicable 

aive  insamty,  inspirational  insanity;  insamty  ol  the  thereto,  the  learned  judge  called  attention  to  the  ftct 

will  or  of  the  moral  sense,  all  vanish  into  thin  air  alleged  in  behalf  of  the  prisoner  that  he  was  an  in- 

whenever  it  appears  that  the  accused  knew  the  differ-  sane  man  at  the  time  they  were  obmraitted,  and  ao 

ence  between  ngUt  and  wrong  at  the  time  and  in  re-  not  responsible  therefor,  and  directed  them  to  deter- 

spect  of  his  act.    No  imaginary  inspiration  to  do  a  mine  from  the  evidence  whether  or  not  such  is  tiie 

personal  and  private  wrong,  imder  a  delusion  or  belief  fact.    *^  He  is  presumed,"  the  court  said,  *^  to  be  a 

that  some  great  public  benefit  will  flow  from  it,  when  sane  man  until  ne  convinces  you  by  evidence  that  he 

the  nature  of  the  act  done,  and  its  probable  conse-  is  insane  *' ;  defined  insanity  in  a  manner  not  object- 


of  legal  insanity,  life,  property,  and  rights,  both  pub-  elusion  said,  **  If  you  have  a  reasonable  doubt  from 

lie  and  private,  would  m  altogether  insecure ;  and  the  evidence  that  tne  prisoner  is  guilty  of  this  crime, 

every  man  who.  by  brooding  over  his  wron^,  real  or  then  you  should  give  him  the  benefit  of  that  doubt.*^ 

imaginary,  shall  work  himself  up  to  an  irresistible  im-  These  words  related  to  and  covered  the  whole  issue 

pulM  to  avenge  himself  or  his  friend  or  his  party,  can  tendered  by  the  indictment    It  is  quite  impossible 

with  impunity  become  a  self-elected  judge,  jury,  and  that  the  jury  should  have  misapprehended  them.  The 

executioner,  in  his  own  cose,  for  the  redress  of  his  own  prosecution  had  conducted  the  case  upon  the  theory 


through  the  leg^al  insanity  of  the  accused,  but  through  the  jury  find  the  wounds  were  infiicted  by  the  pris- 
the  emotional  maani^  of  courts  and  juries.  I  have  oner,  and  that  he  was  sane,  etc.,  they  could  convict 
fidt  it  my  duty  in  thia  case  to  give  you  my  views  of  of  an  offense  lesser  in  degree,"  and  the  court  oom- 
the  law  m  insanity  as  applicable  to  the  case  in  em-  plied.  Here,  again,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding  part 
phatio  terms ;  but  I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  I  have  had  of  the  ohanre,  the  sani^  of  the  prisoner  ia  maae  the 
no  intention,  in  doing  so,  to  affect  your  minds  in  deter-  necessary  element  hi  t£e  definition  of  the  crime ;  it 
mining  the  facts  of  the  case  to  which  you  are  to  therefore  was  not  necessary  to  comply  with  the  re- 
apply the  law.  The  prisoner  is  entitled  to  a  consid-  quest  of  the  prisoner's  counsel  and  charge  aa  request- 
eration  of  the  facts  of  the  case  by  you,  uninfluenced  ed  by  his  second  point  The  substance  of  the  request 
by  any  expression  of  opinion  in  respect  of  them  by  the  was  embraced  in  tne  charge  madcj  and  the  court  could 
court  not  be  required  either  to  repeat  it  or  answer  again  to 
The  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  same  State  ren-  ^^^^"^^  poTtAoiiB  as  analyzea  by  ooimsel.  We  UiuJc 
A^^^A  ^  A^^i^i^^  k^««:.«»  *.^^«  ♦!»:-  .nK;A/.f  ««  ^^^  charge  will  not  bear  the  conclusion  on  which  the 
dered  a  oecision  bearing  npon  this  subject  on  fl^^  p^j  ^^  ^f^^^  appellant  rests,  and,  as  the  trial  was 

Janaary  17,  1882.     The  opinion  of  the  judges,  conducted  without  error,  that  the  conviction  should 

written  by  Judge  Danforth,  was  in  the  follow-  be  affirmed. 

ing  terms :  ^  f^^  j^yg  ^^j.^  ^^  ^^^  ggd  of  January, 

.  7^f  **PP?J^*m^"  convicted  of  an  assault  with  James  B.  Graves  was  convicted  of  murder  in 

mtent  to  kill.    The  conviction  was  affirmed  by  the  vr«„««u   xr««».  t^.«^«-  ♦k^  ^i^«  «.#  {.««»«.:f»  i«.«> 

General  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  upon  appeal  Newark,  New  Jersey,  the  plea  of  insanity  hav- 

from  that  dedsion  two  points  are  made  in  his  beluilf :  mg  been  set  up.     The  Judge  delivered  an  elab- 

1.  That  the  court  erred  in  charging  the  jury.    In  sup-  orate  charge  to  the  jury,  in  which  he  said  that 


.-  satisfy  the  lury  by  proof _.  ,      «,              ,            - 

That  he  erred  in  rerusing  to  charge  that  the  defend-  existed.     The  burden  of  proof  rested  on  the 

ant  was  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  any  reasonable  doubt  accused.     The  law  presumed  every  man  sane 

arising  on  tiie  evidence  as  to  sanity  or  insanity.    We  ^j^til  he  was  proved  insane.    The  judge  con- 

thmk  neither  are  well  taken.    The  questions  upon  fi^-^j .             *^                                      •»     o 

the  trial  were :  1.  Were  the  acts  charged  committed  *»^"®^  • 

by  the  prisoner  f    2.  At  the  time  of  Uie  commission  Insanity  is  a  disease  and  not  a  transient  impulse  of 

was  he  in  each  condition  of  mind  aa  to  be  responsible  the  nund,  and  manifestations  of  the  exiatanoe  of  the 
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dSaease,  before  and  after  the  oommlBsioii  of  the  deed,  for  the  common  benefit.   We  demand  the  abolition  of 

would  naturally  be  expected.    Many  of  the  forma  ana  all  banks  of  issue,  and  the  substitution  of  lull  legal' 

degrees  of  mental  disease  which  in  the  judgment  of  tender  greenbacks  in  lieu  of  their  notes, 

leuned  men  would  be  regarded  as  insanity  are  utterly  8.  We  oppose  the  refunding  of  the  national  debt  or 

rejected  by  the  law  in  the  administration  of  criminal  the  issue  or  mtereet-bearing  non-taxable  bonds  upon 

justice.    The  law  reffards  insanity  as  a  disease  of  the  any  pretext,  and  demand  the  payment  and  destruo- 

mind,  impl}ing  fixedness  and  continuance  of  mental  tion  of  those  outstanding  at  the  earliest  possible  m<^ 

condition.    It  therefore  rejects  the  doctrine  of  what  ment. 

is  called  emotional  insanity,  which  be|^  on  the  eve  S.  We  demand  a  gradual  income-tax  whereby  capi- 
of  the  criminal  act  and  ends  when  it  is  consummated,  tal  shall  bear  a  just  share  of  the  public  burden. 
The  doctrine  of  moral  insanity  as  a  defense  to  a  crim-  4.  We  regara  the  act  substituting  a  railroad  oom- 
inal  accusation  has  been  repiraiated  by  an  almost  un-  mission  for  laws  governing  freight  rates  in  this  State, 
broken  current  of  decisions  as  hostile  to  the  principles  a  ^ud  procured  oy  the  railroad  companies  through  a 
of  law  and  to  the  welfare  of  society.  If  the  penons  Bepublican  Legislature,  and  demand  ita  repeal.  While 
from  whom  the  subjects  of  criminal  law  are  derived  we  &vor  liberal  national  appropriations  for  the  cre- 
should  be  pennittea  to  prosecute  their  avocations  be-  ation  and  improvement  of  water-ways,  we  demand 
cause  they  are  such  as  their  moral  propensities  have  laws  protecting  the  people  of  Iowa  from  disorimina- 
led  them  to  adopt,  the  object  of  organized  society —  tion,  pooling,  watering  or  stock,  drawbaclu,  or  rebatea| 
the  preservation  of  life  and  property^would  be  de-  and  all  inyust  charges  on  the  part  of  railroads,  until 
feated.  Stripped  of  its  high-sounding  name,  moral  such  time  as  the  people,  who  built  most  of  these  roads 
insanity  is  wickedness,  depravity.  Laws  are  made  with  land-grants,  taxes,  and  subsidies,  shall  own  and 
and  courts  are  established  for  the  suppression  of  crime  offldate  or  AiUy  control  them, 
begotten  of  such  causes,  and  therefore  moral  insanity  6.  We  demand  a  revision  of  our  patent-rijght  laws, 
—crime  excused  on  the  ground  of  deibctive  or  per-  placing  a  fidr  limit  upon  the  ro^ralties  of  mventors, 
verted  moral  sense — ^has  no  place  in  the  criminal  law.  and  protecting  the  people  from  izgustice. 
Furthermore,  the  law  not  only  considers  insanity,  6.  We  demand  that  all  land  grants  forfeited  by 
when  offered  as  *a  defense  to  a  criminal  charge,  as  a  reason  of  the  non-fUlfillment  of  conditions  by  railroad 
disease  of  the  mental  faculties,  but  it  also  prescribes  companies  shall  be  at  once  reclidmed  bv  the  Qovem- 
the  degree  of  the  mental  disorder  or  disease  which  ment,  and  henceforth  that  the  public  aomain  be  re- 
shall  be  exacted  as  the  condition  on  which  a  defense  served  exclusively  for  homesteaders  or  actual  settlers, 
of  insanity  shall  be  allowed,  for  it  is  not  every  kind  7.  We  demand  absolutely  democratic  rules  for  the 
nor  tY&rj  dearee  of  insanity  that  will  render  a  man  government  of  Gon^ss  and  State  Legislatures,  plao- 
irresponsible  for  acts  of  atrocit^r.  The  law  does  not  fng  all  representatives  of  the  people  upon  to  equal 
rec^uire  ta  the  condition  on  which  criminal  respousi-  footing,  and  taking  from  all  oommitteea  a  veto  power 
bUit^  shall  follow  the  commission  of  crime  the  pos-  upon  proposed  legislation. 

session  of  one's  faculties  in  full  vigor  or  a  mind  un-  8.  We  demand  the  repeal  of  the  restrictions  of  the 

impaired  by  disease.    The  mind  may  have  been  so  rijgpht  of  suffrage  in  many  States  or  its  abolition  in  the 

weakened  by  disease  as  not  to  be  capable  of  realizing  District  of  Columbia,  and  demand  equal  political 

the  enormi^  of  the  crime,  or  may  have  become  so  rights  for  all  men  and  women, 

irritable  and  excitable  through  a  life  of  degra^ng  viae  9.  Believing  that  all  questions  affecting  the  public 

and  sensual  indulgence  as  to  induce  an  undue  resent-  interest  should  be  directed  by  the  people,  wo  favor 

ment  of  injuries  and  insults,  and  yet  the  accused  will  the  submission  of  the  proposed  constitutional  amend- 

be  criminally  responsible  for  his  acts.    To  establish  ment  to  the  popular  vote. 

a  defense  on  the  around  of  insanity  it  must  be  clearly  10.  We  demand  that  all  ballots  in  this  State  shall 

proved  that  at  Cue  time  of  committing  the  act  the  be  of  uniform  size,  color,  and  material,  and  that  each 

accused  was  laboring  under  such  a  defect  of  reason,  party  having  a  State  organization  shall  have  one 

fh>m  a  disease  of  the  mind,  as  not  to  know  the  nature  member  on  lube  Election  ]»>uxl  of  each  township  and 

and  quality  of  the  act  he  was  doing,  or,  if  he  did  know  precinct. 

It,  that  what  he  was  doing  was  wrong.  If  an  accused  11.  In  the  fiirtherance  of  these  ends  we  ask  the  co- 
has  sulfldent  mind  to  know  the  dmbrence  between  operation  of  all  men  and  women,  without  regard  to 
ri^ht  and  wrong  with  respect  to  the  act  which  he  is  previous  party  affiliation  or  prejudice, 
doing,  and  to  control  his  conduct  under  ordinary  dr-  ts  i  x*  i  ^  .^  ji  ^v 
oumstancea,  he  can  not  discharge  himself  fh>m  rtsspon-  Kesolations  were  also  paflsed  extending  the 
mbility  bv  shoirinji^  that  he  did  the  act  under  the  m-  sympathies  of  the  convention  to  the  Land 
fluenoe  ox  an  irresistible  impulse.  League  of  Ireland,  and  to  all  down- trodden 

(For  the  charge  of  Judge  Coz  in  the  Gnitean  people  of  the  whole  globe ;  thanking  Governor 

case,  see  GurrxAu's  Tbial.)  Plaisted,  of  Maine,  for  his  veto  of  the  bill  by 

IKT£BOO£ANIG  OANAL.    See  (Panama  the  Maine  Legislatnre  to  incorporate  a  State 

Oanal.)  Bank ;  and  favoring  the  election  of  the  Pred- 

INTERNATIONAL    MONETARY    CON-  dent  and  Vice-President  and  United  States 

FERENCE.    (See  Bi-mbtallio  Stakdard.)  Senators  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

IOWA.    The  vote  for  President  in  1880  was:  The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  in 

for  the  Garfield  electors,  183,927;   Hancock  Des  Moines  Jane  16th,  seventy -four  counties 

electors,  106,846 ;  Weaver,  82,701 ;  Dow,  692.  being  represented  by  over  four  hundred  dele- 

The  (Greenback  State  Convention  of  the  pres-  gates.  The  following  platform  was  adopted : 
ent  year  assembled  at  Marshalltown  on  the  1st  The  Democratic  party  of  Iowa,  assembled  in  oon- 
of  June,  about  260  delegates  being  present,  vention,  reaflSrms  tne  nationsl  platform  of  1876  and 
The  nominations  were  as  follows:  For  Gov-  }^*^  i^""^"*^^'  Tw??^ *5  "J}  ^''wlJ"  «xpadi- 
emor,  D.  M.  Clark,  of  Wayne  County ;  Lieu-  JSTd^SS^J?  •^^^^^^^y  ^^  •"  P"^li°  ••'^^^ 
tenant-Governor,  Hon.  James  M.  Holland,  of  i.  For  tariff  reform  ultimating  in  a  simple  revenue 
Henry  County :  Supreme  Judge,  Hon.  A.  B.  system  with  commercial  freedom  as  its  issue. 
Dabney,  of  Madison  County ;  Superintendent  of  «•  That  we  oppose  all  sumptuary  laws,  and  the  pro- 
Public  Instruction,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Nash,  of  Des  PS^  pn>hit>itory  amendment  to  theConstitution  in 
t,  .  ««/  i"*,,  » ."'  rry^  a^«o",  w  ^w  ^  ^^  ^  ^^^  stages,  as  the  most  ofltoaive  form  of 
Momes.  The  followmg  platform  was  adopted :  sumptuary  legisUtion. 

1.  The  right  to  make  and  issue  money  is  a  aovereiffn  8.  That  the  great  a^cultnral  and  producing  intei^ 

eonstitBtioiuil  power  to  be  maintained  by  the  people  efts  of  the  country  ihould  be  emancipated  from  the 
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burdens  of  monopoly  put  npon  them  by  Bepublican  Beveial  States ;  and  that  the  Territories  be  made  as 

rule,  and,  as  a  feature  of  such  relief,  for  the  cheapening  absolutely  free  from  the  debasing  presence  and  per- 

of  transportation  by  Government  appropriation  tor  and  nicioos  influences  of  polygamy  as  the  States  now  are 

improvement  of  the  Mississippi  Biver  with  its  naviga-  of  alavery. 

ble  tributaries  and  other  water-ways.  S.  We  ooximtulate  the  oountiy  upon  the  election 

4.  That  we  execrate  the  constant  official  corruption  of  James  A.  Garfield,  and  the  national  Administration 

grown  into  an  invariable  Bepublican  practioe,  and  that  upon  the  vigorous  manner  in  which  it  has  undertaken 

the  demand  of  our  national  platform  for  civil-servioe  to  ferret  out  fraud  and  suppresi  extravagance  in  public 

reform  is  fully  emphasized  b^  the  aniaging  spectacle  expenditures,  to  secure  tiie  personal  and  commercial 

of  Bepublican  factions  disturbing  the  public  peaoe  not  rights  of  our  people  abroad,  to  deal  justly  with  tlie 

by  agitation  of  great  measures  of  statesmanship,  but  Indian  wards  of  the  Government,  and  upon  the  oon> 

by  a  vulgar  quarrel  over  a  partition  of  public  spoils  spicuous  success  of  its  financial  policy, 

and  a  squabble  for  the  opportimities  of  official  theft.  8.  That  we  are  in  heaity  sympathy  with  the  spirit 

The  nomiimtions  were «follow.:  ForGo.-  SJX'^'^^S^^u^StrS^f.'Sf.S; 
emor,  L.  Cx.  Hmne,  of  Tama  County ;  Lieaten-  indorse  all  measures  which  look  toward  a  practical 
ant-Govemor,  J.  M.  Walker,  of  Polk  County;  and  judicious  improvement  of  the  magnificent  water- 
Supreme  Judge,  H.  P.  Hendershott,  of  Wapello  ways  which  Nature  has  afforded  us  for  cheaply  trans- 
County;  Superintendent  of  Public  Inatruction,  f^^^  ^«  immense  commerce  of  the  State,  and 
-D  ^r  117  n  -D  4i  rT\  1  _  n  «..  therefore  developmg  the  immense  resources  of  the  m- 
Professor  W.  H.  Butler,  of  Delaware  County.  t^rfor  of  our  national  domain. 

The  Republican  StAte  Convention  met  also  4.  That  we  recognize  railways  as  one  of  the  most 

in  Des  Moinea  on  the  28th  of  June,  over  one  potent  agencies  in  our  national  progress,  but  one 

thousand  delefrates  beins  present  and  every  which,  by  rrason  of  its  relation  to  the  people,  must  be 

/k#vn«if<»  «.A»..A<.in4-.<^      Unvi^*.   T>    fiilAw^.Tk  wtta  kcpt  subordinats  to  the  mterests  of  the  people,  and 

county  represented.    Buren  R.  Sherman  was  ^gjj^  ^^  legislative  control  of  CongriTkni  the 

nominated  for  Governor  after  twelve  ballots,  gtate ;  that  in  the  spirit  of  its  usefulness  it  must  be 

For  lieutenant-Govcmor,  O.  H.  Manning,  of  dealt  with  in  fitimess  and  without  injustice.    But  we 

Carroll  County,  was  nominated ;  for  Supreme  <^ra  in  accord  with  the  popular  demand,  that  unques- 

J«d^,  Aus«n  Adams,  of  Dntaque,.  ware-  ^J^'jiriS^;^^^'^"^'^ ^^1"*^ *' 

nommated.    Ihe  nominee  for  Bupenntendent  sf  xhat  the  plenary  power  of  Congress  over  the 

of  Public  Instruction  was  Professor  John  W.  subject  of  patents  should  be  so  exercised  as  to  protect 

Akers,  of  Linn  County.    The  platform  adopted  the  people  against  the  wrongs  and  abuses  whicn  have 

by  the  convention  was  as  follows:  ^^^  developed  and  are  practiced  under  the  present 

We,  the  representatives  oi 
Iowa,  demand  of  the  people  ^^^^ 
fullest  confidence  and  supp:>rt  because  of  the  faithM-  ^^ 
^^  ^  ft?  party  in  theBtote  and  in  the  nation  to  ^  fjr^^  ^^  position  attained  in  our  commerce  by 
party  Pled«» ;  because  of  the  magnificent  results  it  American  meats  and  live  animals  demands  the  en- 
Las  achieved  in  the  Ime  of  wod  government ;  because  .ctment  of  effective  legisktion  by  hotii  Uio  nation  and 
of  the  marvelous  devotion  it  has  shown  m  support  of  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  the  suppression  of  such  diseases  as  aie 
tiie  Umon ;  because  of  its  abhorrenceof  sUverv  and  calculated  to  intorfefe  with  tiiis important  feature  of 
polygamy,  and  of  its  successful  efforts  to  crush  the  ^ur  foreign  trade. 

one  and  of  its  pereistent  struggle  to  get  nd  of  tiie  ^^  »jh2  in  purauance  of  tiie  uniform  justice  of  the 

otiicr.  sure  to  go  on  to  its  final  exUrpation;  becawie  of  Republican  pirty  to  observe  tiie  pledges  and  perfonn 

Its  active  interest  m  the  relief  of  struggling  and  op-  the  BromiseTmiii 
pressed  humamty  ever^rwhf 
mination  to  abolish  all  i~ 

({ive  all  men  of  all  races  ^^^ 

eouality  of  civil  and  political  righto ;  because  of  ito  jj;"^-;-  ^jS^^nrnon-Ji^^ 

efforts  to  wtabluOi  temperance,  to  educate  the  people,  Jnforoed,  inwder  tiiat  tiie  good  faitii  of  tiie  party  may 

and  to  upbmld  aU  moral  forces ;  because  it  has  been  y^  m^nSdned,  and  tiiat  tiie  people  in  this  goVeroment 

earnest   m  efforts  toward   honest   and  economical  ^^  ^^  i^o^\t^,  by  the  people,  and  for  tiie  people,  may 

government,  and  has  been  swift  to  correct  abuses  have  a£  oppoWnity  tTexpi^  Uidr  wisfics  w^ 

when  It  has  discovered  tiiem ;  becatue  it  has  steadilj  jjj^  ^^  ponSng  amendment,  raganlless  of  party  aflU- 

mamtamed  tiie  ^  flnancud   honor  of  tiie  nation,  is  ^^^^  Jmd^vfih  perfect  freedom  ttom  all  party  re- 

rapidly  disoharging  its  great  war  debt,  and  has  made  g^raint  and  infiucncc. 
the  recent  financial  history  of  the  government  the 

miuTol  of  tiie  ni^ns ;  because  it  has  protected  tiie  jhe  election  in  October  resulted  in  the  choice 

^L?l!:^S?i^"^^^S^ta^^^^^^^^  of  the  Republican  candidates.     The  vote  for 

internal  oommertie  by  judicious  legislation:  because  Governor  was  as  follows:  bnerman,  188,823; 

it  is  positive  and  progressive,  and  will,  in  the  future  Kinne,  78,895 ;  Clark,  28,146 ;  TVilliam  John- 

as  m  the  past,  prove  ite  capacity  to  grapple  promptly  g^n  (Anti-Secret  Society),  191.          ' 

and  successfully  with  every  emergencv  of  tiie  nation,  jj^    Legislature  was  constituted  as  follows : 

and  with  every  question  affecting  the  people's  m-  a       Z  V? -d       i.v           o  tw             *    «  n 

teresto ;  and,  finally,  because  it  wifl  secui^Jomplete  Senate,  45  Republicans,  2  Democrats,  2  Green- 

and  lasting  unification  of  the  country,  entire  peace  backers,  and  1  Independent ;  House,   70  Re- 

and  oonoord,  upon  stetute  basis  of  free  schools,  free  publicans,  22  Democrats  and  6  Greenbackers. 

speech,  a  frw  press,  and  a  free  ballot.  ^^^  finances  of  the  State  are  in  a  favorable 

can  party  of  Iowa  resolves:  period  ending  September  80th  there  was  no 

1.  We  reaffirm  the  Bepublican  national  platform  of  money  in   the  general    revenue  fund   of  the 

1880,  and  insist  upon  its  enforcement  in  ito  relation  to  State.     During  the  term   that  fund  received 

tI^KISS  ?f  «^.S^*w  $2,126,900.90.    There  was  disbursed  $2,035,- 

Temtones,  in  order  that  sound  poucies  shall  prevail    T-X  on  i       •-.    ^  v«i ^^  v     j  •    TLJ«^-Ii 

in  tiie  nation,  and  ample  protectibn  be  afforded  to  ito  0o0.39,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  m  general 

citiiBDS  in  all  of  their  nghto  of  oitixenship  in  the  revenue  of  $91,850.51.    The  warrants  drawn 
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against  general  revenue  amount  to  $1,940,249,-  is  invested  in  county,  city,  and  school  district 

87.    In  addition  there  was  paid  for  interest  on  necurities,  bearing  interest  at  rates  varying 

warrants  $10,068.45,  which  makes  the  aggre-  from  five  to  eight  per  cent  per  annum.    There 

gate  cost  of  carrying  on  the  government  of  the  are  20,468  volumes  in  the  State  Library,    The 

State  for  the  term,  $1,950,823.82,  leaving  an  State  has  an  effective  military  force,  consisting 

excess  of  receipts  5ver  expenditures  of  $176,-  of  two  brigade^  aggregating  2,282  men,  well 

587.58  in  general  revenue.  armed  and  uniformed. 

The  amount  of  warrants  outstanding  on  Sep-  The  number  of  school-children  reported  is 

tember  80th  was  $22,098.74,  as  against  $96,-  594,750.    Of  this  number  881,192  are,  by  ap- 

993.54  two  years  before.  proximation,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  six- 

The  war  and  defense  debt  has  l)een  paid,  ex-  teen  years.  The  number  of  all  ages  enrolled 
cept  the  warrants  for  $125,000  negotiated  by  in  the  schools  is  481,518.  The  average  at- 
the  Executive,  Auditor,  and  Treasurer,  under  tendance  is  254,088.  The  schools  of  the  State 
the  law  of  the  Eighteenth  General  Assembly,  have  been  in  session,  on  an  average,  148  days, 
and  $2,500  of  the  original  bonds  not  yet  pre-  The  receipts  for  all  school  purposes  tbrough- 
•ented  for  payment.  The  only  other  debt  out  the  State  were  $5,006,028.60,  and  the  ex- 
owing  by  the  State  amounts  to  $245,485.19,  peuditures  $5,129,279.49:  but  of  these  receipts 
due  to  the  permanent  school  fund,  a  portion  andexpendituresabout  $400,000  was  of  money 
of  which  is  made  irredeemable  by  the  Con-  borrowed  to  refund  outstanding  bonds  at  lower 
stitution.  These  facts  place  Iowa  practically  rates  of  interest.  The  amount  on  hand  aggre- 
among  the  States  which  have  no  debt.  The  gated,  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  $2,658,856.- 
expenses  of  the  State  for  the  past  two  years  65.  The  Governor  recommends  the  passage  of 
are  less  ttian  those  of  any  other  period  since  a  compulsory  education  law.  The  receipts  of 
1869,  and  this  notwithstanding  tne  fact  that  the  State  University  were  $118,789.85;  expen- 
the  State  is  to-day  sustaining  several  institu-  ditures,  $114,159.18  The  assets  of  the  insti* 
tions  not  then  in  existence,  namely,  the  Hos-  tutlon  amount  to  $288,100.26.  Of  the  ninety- 
pital  at  Independence,  the  Additional  Peniten-  nine  counties  of  the  State,  seventy-two  are 
tiary,  the  Normal  School,  and  the  Asylum  for  represented  by  students  in  the  Agricultural  Col- 
the  Feeble-minded,  besides  the  GirPs  Depart-  lege.  Its  endowment  fund  .amounts  to  $680,- 
ment  of  the  Reform  School.  The  State  also,  815.05.  There  are  doing  business  in  the  State 
at  present,  makes  provision  for  fish-culture,  for  sixty-six  banks  and  over  140  insurance  com- 
a  useful  weather  service,  for  sanitary  supervis-  panics.  Of  public  lands  there  remain  unsold 
ion  by  a  Board  of  Health,  for  encouraging  im-  619,264.69  acres,  besides  a  number  of  town- 
migration  to  the  State,  for  the  inspection*  of  lots.  There  was  expended  for  the  support  of 
cod-mines  by  a  State  Inspector,  and  liberally  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  during 
for  the  military  arm  of  its  government.  These  the  biennial  period,  the  sum  of  $70,568.17,  and 
causes  of  increased  expenditure  are  only  par-  for  the  College  for  the  Blind  the  sum  of  $50,- 
tially  offset  by  the  largely  reduced  cost  of  sup-  188.15.  The  amount  expended  for  the  support 
porting  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  although  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  and  Home  for 
here  a  smdl  additional  expenditure  is  necessi-  Indigent  Children  was  $38,429.85 ;  Asylum  for 
tated  by  the  admission  of  indigent  children  to  Feeble-minded  Children,  $49,587.77 ;  Hospital 
the  Home.  This  diminished  expenditure,  not-  for  the  Insane  at  Mount  Pleasant,  $177,208.- 
withstanding  the  State's  population  has  aug-  89;  Hospital  at  Independence,  $150,792.86.  In 
mented  over  fifty  per  cent  since  1869,  argues  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  fully  1,500  in- 
an  economical  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  sane  persons  in  the  State,  the  larger  number 
State  government.  The  Auditor  estimates  that  of  whom  are  incurable,  and  that  about  500  of 
Uie  expenditures  for  carrying  on  the  State  this  number  are  not  in  the  insane  hospitals, 
government  during  the  current  period  will  be  but  are  maintained  for  the  most  part  in  coun- 
$1,787,850 ;  and  that  the  receipts  of  general  ty  poor-houses,  the  erection  of  a  hospital  for 
revenue  from  all  sources  will  be  $2,202,700,  Incurables  in  the  central  part  of  the  State  was 
leaving  a  surplus  of  $415,150,  as  available  for  contemplated.  The  amount  expended  for  the 
extraordinary  expenditures.  The  report  of  the  support  of  the  two  departments  of  the  Reform 
Trea8ureiv>f  the  State  shows  that  at  the  begin-  School  was  $50,880.98.  With  respect  to  the 
ning  of  the  biennial  period  there  was  in  theState  State  Prisons,  the  Governor  says : 
Treiwury,  of  all  funds,  J74487.87 ;  that  the  re-  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^l,^^  ^^  0^^^^  ^^ 
ceipta  for  the  period  were  $2,514,262.03,  aggre-  gembly  should  inaugurate  a  system  of  graded  prisons, 
gating  $2,588,449.45;  and  that  the  disburse-  so  that  those  who  are  oonvioted  of  tho  graver  offenses 
ments  for  all  purposes  were  $2,409,897.71,  ^d  sentenced  for  longer  tenns,  and  those  oonricted 
leaving  a  balance,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  of  »  f^^^  ^^  ^^''^^^  ^  imprisoned  at  Fort  Madison. 
^^^rQKK^^rA  w^iZ^^^^  t^  ♦i*^  .^.^.oi  t^w^Ai,  and  those  whosc  terms  of  service  are  shorter  shoold 
$178  551.74,   belonmng  to  the   several  funds  ^  ^^^  ^  Anamosa?    It  is  certainly  against  the  ref. 

as  follows :   Agncultnral  College  endowment,  ormation  of  the  young  criminal  who  is  Imprisoned, 

$84,104.72,  coupon,  $829.85;  permanent  school,  perhaps  for  his  first  offense,  to  be  brought  mto  daily 

$226.66  ;  and  general  revenue  as  above,  $91.-  contact  with  those  who  are  hardened  m  crime,  «id 

86^61;  which  •hewing  correspond,  with  t^^^  S:nt2m!;ru"nJir"^.&»Tey?u.?^r^J^ 

made  m  the  Auditors  report     All  the  Agn-  of  criminals  would,  warned  by  their  past  ex^rience, 

eoltural  College  endowment  fund  except  $476  become  good  citizens  when  their  tenn  of  servioe  ex- 
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pires,  tban  is  the  oase  at  present,  if  it  were  not  for  the  policy-boldera  in  premiams  paid  for  that  year 

contaminating  influence  of  older,  vicious,  and  hard-  gl27  091  66 

ened  convicts  with  whom  they  are  compelled  to  work  ^  rpi'    ^^^„f,„«*:rv«  /v#  •«;i»<>v.  ;<■  ««,^;^1«^ :« 
day  by  day,  during  their  term  of  service.    The  theory  The  construction  Of  rail  ways  18  rapidly  m- 
of  the  law  is  that  criminals  are  punished  not  only  for  creasing  m  Iowa.     At  present  there  is  a  mile- 
the  crime  committed,  but  as  an  example  to  others,  age  in  the  State  of  fully  five  thousand  ^vq 
The  reformation  of  the  criminal  is  at  the  same  time  hundred,  and  there  is  in  process  of  construe* 
inddentaUy  forwarded  by  means  of  opportunities  for  ^ion  and  partially  completed  fully  one  thousand 
education,  religious  teachings,  and  consolation,  and  .,           ya^uuM^j  x^^jm^w^^  *i*i^  vu«  vu^uc-ouu 
an  ample  supply  of  booksTall  of  which  accord  with  ""^^s  more.     All  of  the  counties  in  the  State 
the  truetheory  regarding  the  reclamation  of  criminals,  save  two  have  railway  facilities,  and  these  will 
Another  step  in  a  humanitarian  direction  would  be,  be  reached  by  lines  now  in  process  of  construe- 
after  the  Stote  has  been  reimbuwed  its  outlay  on  ao-  tion  early  in  the  spring  of  1882. 
count  of  the  convict's  cnme,  to  allow  him  bis  propor-  a«,^«1  ♦!.«  m^JL  »»!i^.  ^^^»4^.«««4^»  a^^^^ 
tion  of  the  surplus  earnings,  over  and  above  &e  Sst  ,^  Among  the  lines  under  construction  during 
of  his  support.    It  is  not  m  accordance  with  the  dig-  the  year  were  the  followmg : 
nity  of  the  State  to  make  money  out  of  the  oonvicrs  ROims.                                                         mom. 

labor,  or  to  ente  r  into  competition  with  firee  labor.  Des  Moines  and  St  Loalii 70 

_,      -  -  -  Des  Ml  IneA  Northwestern 80 

The  Governor  also  remarks:  Des  Moines  Nortbem 48 

Dnrtog the  p»t  four  yeam  ftere  h«  been  brourfrt  ^ S^i^^SfSStXtaf^::.:::::::::::;;:::::  m 

to  Iowa,  under  the  auspices  of  humane  societies,  tor     Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul «T0 

thepurpose  of  finding  tnem  homes,  alaige  number  of    Chicago  and  Northwestern 180 

ohildren  of  both  sexes.    These  cnildren  have  been     Burllnffton,  Cedar  Bapids  and  NorUiera M 

picked  up  on  the  streets,  kept  in  some  charitable  in-     Keokuk  and  8t.  Louis. 60 

fctution  for  a  short  time,  and  then  sent  West  by  the  Wabash  and  (Jicago   Burlington  and  Quincj,  from 

caMoad,  and  bound  out  to  our  oeople.   While  the  ob-    craS^UfW  60 

jeotsoughtby  those  managing  this  work  is  a  good  one,  -—- 

yetlamsorry  to  say  that  the  results,  in  the  main,  are  '^^^ •** 

not  aach  aa  could  be  desired.    Many  of  these  chUoren  Drake   University,   to    be    located   at   Des 

are  of  the  \*  hoodlum  "type,  criminals  by  heredity,  Moines,   has  been   incorporated.      It  will  be 

and,  almost  immediately  on  their  amvid  \n  the  State,  „nder  the  control  of  the  Christian  denomina- 

leave  the  homes  provided  for  them,  and  take  to  vicious  """''*    """  ^Y"*^  V*    \.    ^  vyu*  jpw*»"  «^«v**.»«« 

practices,  and,  because  of  the  superior  acumen  super-  tion,  and  will   absorb   the  lormer  Uskaloosa 

induced  by  their  former  method  of  living,  exercise  a  College.     It  is  intended  'for  the  education  of 

bad  influence  on  the  children  thoy  are  brought  in  both  sexes.     The  total  taxable  property  of  the 

contact  witii.    A  notable  example  o?  this  was  seen  in  ^^^^  amounts  to  |418,481,472.50.     Excluding 

the  recent  successful  attempt  to  throw  a  train  from  ^  ,,   ^    .      *!,•« T-  ^\.a^  ««  «-  #-^ii^»» .  i-«5 

the  track  of  one  of  our  prmcmal  railroads,  whereby  a  ^ol^  County,  this  is  made  up  as  foUows :  land 

valuable  life  was  lost,  and  all  the  passenzera  on  the  and  town-lots,  $295,016,892;  personality,  $87,- 

train  imperiled.    How  many  of  these  chudren  have  007,400 ;  railroad  property,  $25,366,078.     The 

been  brought  to  the  State  I  am  not  aware,  but  of  those  nnmber  and  value  of  live-stock  reported  are 

brought  here  there  are  at  this  time  in  the  Beform  fnllowfl  • 

School  eight  boys  and  one  girl,  and  two  are  at  present  "°  loiiows . 
inmates  of  the  Additional  renitentiary,  and  the  war- 
don  informs  me  that  he  has  had  as  many  as  ten  at  one 
time  in  confinement  in  that  institution.    This  matter 
demands  such  legislative  action  as  mav  be  found 

practicable  toward  preventing  the  State  Iron!  becom-  aj^^^' 

m^  a  harbor  for  tiie  criminal  youth  of  the  sea-board  g^g' 

cities.  : 

The  number  of  convictions  for  crime  during  The  number  of  live-stock  in  1875  was  as 

the  biennial  period  was  2,451.    This  is  a  dimi-  follows: 

nution,  as  compared  with  the  prior  term,  when         cattle 1,481,T19 

they  numbered  2,979,  of  161  per  cent,  and  with         g™" ^^ 

the  term  ended  September  80, 1877,  of  25  per  Bheep.' .'!!!!.*!.*!!!!!!.*.'!!!!!....!.  1! !!.'.* .'    niwi 

cent.    The  amount  of  fines  imposed  for  the         Swine 8,086,161 

period  was  $187,707.88,  and  the  amount  col-  Which  shows  a  gain  in  every  class  of  animala 

lected  was  $84,959.42.    The  court  expenses  except  sheep,  which  have  been  reduced  287,- 

of  the  ninety-seven  counties  making  returns  898  bead. 

amount  to  $715,085.48,  being  $88,448.92  less  The  number  of  public  schools  is  11,244,  of 

than  for  the  former  period,  a  reduction  of  which  508  are  graded ;  teachers,  21,'J7ft-— 6,546 

about  5}  per  cent.    The  average  cost  of  each  male  and  15,280  female ;  school-houses,  11,221, 

conviction  during  the  period  was  $291.81.  including  10,210  frame,  701  brick,  287.  stone, 

The  number  of  registered  pharmacists  in  the  and  78  log;  volumes  in  district  libraries,  26,- 

State  is  2,241.    There  are  in  operation  457  757;  value  of  school-houses,  $9,588,498;   of 

mines,  employing  6,176  hands.    Coal  is  mined  apparatus,  $205,180.    There  are  187  private 

in  twenty -rsix  counties.    There  are  in  the  poor-  schools  in  Iowa,  with  522  teachers,  and  15,098 

houses  of  the  State,  or  receiving  aid  in  counties  pupils.    The  total  debt  of  the  counties  of  the 

without  poor-houses,  1,804  persons.  State  amounts  to  $2,745,678,  of  which  the  sum 

The  amount  of  property  insured  against  fire  of  $2,592,222  is  bonded.      Of  the  counties 

for  the  year  1880  was  over  $102,000,000,  on  forty-one  have  no  debt,  fifty-two  no  bonded 

which  the  premiums  paid  were  $1,279,245.07.  debt,  and  seventy  no  fioating  debt.    The  foUow- 

The  amount  insured  under  life  policies  for  the  ing  figures  show  the  progress  of  the  State  in 

same  year  was  over  $28,000,000,  costing  the  manufactures: 


XJVE-8T0CK. 

NoBbtr. 

VahM. 

Cattle 

1,964,065 

107,778 

48,788 

4:36,806 

9,224,851 

$20,266,666 

Horses 

20,050802 

Males 

1,054,148 

Bheep 

548,295 

Bwine 

4,404,610 

IOWA. 
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TKAm 

Nvabar  of 

NnmbOT  of 

iMBdaOD- 

Amottt  if  eapltel. 

AlMBBtofwaCM 

pdd. 

Ameaat  of 
matorkli  naad. 

Total  pndMta. 

1950 

582 
1,989 
6.566 
6,720 

1,707 

6,807 

25,082 

89,868 

$1,292,875 

7,247,180 

22.420,182 

81,409,470 

$478,016 
1,922,417 
6,698,292 
9,642,042 

$2,856.^81 

8,612,259 

27,6^)2,006 

46,220,419 

$3,851,788 

1860 

18,917.826 

1870 

46,684^822 

1980 

70,271,877 

The  prominent  indastries  are :  Agricultaral 
impIemeDts,  employing  nearly  1,000  persons; 
brick  and  tile,  over  2,500 ;  floar  and  grist  mill 
products,  occapying  nearly  8,000 ;  lumber,  al- 
most 6,000;  cheese  and  batter,  in  factories, 
nearly  1,000;  slaaghtering  and  packing,  abont 
2,000  more,  or  some  15,000  persons  in  all. 

According  to  the  census  of  1880,  Iowa  was 
the  second  among  the  States  in  the  prodao- 
tion  of  corn,  yielding  276,098,295  bushels.  Of 
wheat  it  produced  81,1 77,225  bushels.  Of  coal 
the  product  was  1,461,116  tons. 

The  following  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment has  excited  considerable  discussion :  *•'■  No 
person  shall  manufacture  for  sale,  or  sell  or 
keep  for  sale,  as  a  beverage,  any  intoxicating 
liquors,  including  ale,  wine,  and  beer.^' 

It  was  adopted  by  the  last  Legislature,  and 
must  pass  the  next  Legislature  before  it  can  be 
submitted  to  the  people.  It  has  been  questioned 
whether  it  prohibits  absolutely  the  manufact- 
ure for  sale,  or  only  the  manufacture  for  sale 
as  a  beverage.  The  third  annual  jubilee  of  the 
temperance  people  of  the  State  was  held  in 
July,  when  it  was  resolved  to  form  a  corpora- 
tion to  be  called  the  State  Prohibitory  Amend- 
ment Association  of  Iowa,  having  for  its  ob- 
jects '*  to  procure  the  submission,  adoption,  and 
enforcement  of  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  Iowa  prohibiting  the  manu- 
facture and  sale,  within  this  State,  of  all  in- 
toxicating liquors  as  a  beverage,  including  ale, 
wine,  and  beer." 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

The  temperanoc  people  of  Iowa,  ropresentcd  at  this, 
our  third  annual  jubiioe,  gratefully  acknowledge  the 
divine  blesBing  upon  the  labors  of  the  past,  and  noue- 
fhllv  proceed  to  plan  and  labor  for  a  grander  jubuee 
in  the  swiftly  approaching  future. 

1.  We  rejoice  in  the  general,  permanent,  and  sym- 
metrical development  of  the  temperance  work  through- 
out the  civilizea  world,  and  especially  thatj  as  in  other 
thinjKH^  so  in  tliis  ^and  marcn  of  tbe  nations  toward 
prombition.  Amenca,  the  *'  little  child"  in  the  family 
of  nations,  "  shall  lead  them." 

2.  We  rejoice  that  our  younger  sister  among  the 
Western  States  was  the  flrdt  to  catch  this  spirit,  and 
Kansas,  uAder  the  leadenhip  of  her  noble  Oovemor, 
St.  John,  has  been  the  first  to  respond  to  Maine,  and 
has  '*  prepared  the  way  of  the  Lord,"  by  kindling  the 
first  or  the  fires  of  oonstitatlonal  prohibition  upon  the 
prairies  of  the  West.  And  we  rejoice  the  more  that, 
when  the  wbiskv  ring  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  quencnin^  these  fires,  that  honorable  body 
found  it  in  neither  their  heads  nor  their  hearts  to  relieve 
the  distress  of  those  devotees  of  drunkenness  and  ruin. 

8.  We  rejoice  that  the  dominant  political  party  in 
oar  State  did,  at  its  convention  recently  held  at  Des 
Moines,  enthusiastically  reaffirm  its  action  favoring 
tbe  submission  of  the  amendment  to  a  vote  of  the  peo- 

Sle,  and  did  nominate  as  its  standard-bearer  a  candi- 
ate  pledged  in  advance  in  fiivor  of  such  submission ; 
and  that  another  political  party,  honorable  in  its 


membership  and  respectable  in  its  numbers,  has  alse 
sounded  the  trumpet  of  ^^prohibition"  witn  no  un- 
certain sound ;  while,  as  we  have  reason  to  feel  aasured, 
there  are  thousands  of  members  of  the  only  other  po- 
litical party  in  the  State  who  are  our  peers  in  their 
hostility  to  the  liquotraffic,  and  will  stand  dioulder 
to  shoulder  with  us  at  the  poUs  in  support  of  the  pro- 
posed smendment. 

4.  We  rejoice  in  the  success  that  has  crowned  the  la- 
bors of  our  "  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union," 
not  only  in  instructing  and  guarding  the  young,  but 
also  in  reforming  drinking  men,  and  throwing  around 
them  influences  helpfhl  and  beneficent ;  ana  we  hail 
them  as  honored  coadjutors,  worthy  to  be,  and  who 
ought  to  be,  our  equals  in  every  word  and  work  that 
tends  to  the  world's  advancement. 

While  thus  rejoicing  over  the  past,  we  recogniae  the 
magnitude  of  the  work  before  us,  and  addrras  ourselves 
thereto,  believing  it  to  be  self-evident  that,  while  dis- 
tillers, brewers,  liquor-dealers^  saloon-keepers,  g[am- 
blers,  and  keepers  of  dens  of  vice,  oppose  prohibition ; 
all  churches,  all  benevolent  organizations,  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  education  and  elevation  of  society, 
and  every  individual  engaged  in  any  lawful  and  re- 
spectable business,  ought  to  sustain  prohibition  by 
voice,  vote,  and  uncompromising,  invincible  labor. 
Therefore. 

BetolvM.  That  we  go  fh)m  this  convention  detei^ 
mined  and  pledged  to  work  and  vote  for  such  candi- 
dates for  the  ofSoe  of  Senator  and  Bopresentative,  and 
only  such,  as  are  clearly  and  unequivocally  pleck^  to 
vote  and  work  for  the  submission  of  the  prohibitoxy 
amendment  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  as  proposed  by 
the  last  Qeneral  Assembly— holding  that  a  ref\asal  to 
submit  to  a  vote  of  the  people  any  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment,  when  demanded  by  so  large  a 
number  of  the  electors  of  a  State,  savors  of  disloyalty 
to  the  principles  of  our  government  and  to  the  nghta 
of  a  free  peo^. 

Bttohid^  That,  in  fiutheranoe  of  this  purpose,  we 
will  push  forward  the  work  of  organization  for  a 
thorough  canvass  of  every  county,  township,  ward, 
district,  and  individual  in  the  State,  seeking  to  im« 
press  the  individual  with  the  disaster  that  may  fall 
upon  his  own  home  as  the  result  of  his  single  vote. 

Betolvedj  That  we  higbW  esteem  the  valuable  serv- 
ices of  the  press,  both  reumous  and  secular,  and  in 
particular  do  we  recognize  the  importance  of  well-sus- 
tained State  temperance  organs.  We  therefore  com- 
mend **  The  Probibitionl«t,"  published  at  tbe  capital 
of  the  State,  and  the  *'  Northwestern  News,"  pub- 
lished at  Davenport,  to  the  special  attention  ana  pat- 
ronage of  all  friends  of  temperance. 

Ji^olv^dy  That  we  commend  the  wisdom  of  the  or^ 
ganization  of  a  lecture  bureau,  under  the  control  of 
a  committee  heretofore  chosen  bj  this  body,  and 
charged  with  the  duty  of  supplying  the  field  with 
competent  and  worthy  workers,  and  at  tlie  same  time 
guaroing  the  public  against  impostors  and  incompe- 
tent pretenders. 

Betolvedj  That  regarding  this  as  an  irrepressible 
confiict,  so  long  as  the  demon  of  the  liquor-traffic  lifts 
its  head  upon  our  soil,  we  ^o  forth  to  this  conte>t 
using  ever^  arm  and  munition  heaven's  arsenal  af- 
fords, especially  the  f^pel,  the  law,  moral  suasion, 
and  scientifio  instruction.  Confiding  in  these  forces, 
aided  and  energized  by  the  power  of  our  God,  wk 

SHALL  OOKQUXB. 

■ 

A  convention  of  brewers,  called  to  concert 
measures  to  defeat  the  proposed  amendment, 
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met  Janaary  19th,  and  adopted  the  following 
resolations  : 

Whersas^  The  enemies  of  personal  liberty  aro  con- 
stantly increasing  tlieir  efforts  to  ingraft  upon  the 
statute-book  of  this  State  more  laws  with  reference  to 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  all  liquors,  the  provisions 
of  which  are  notoriously  ui\just  and  tyrannical ;  and, 

Whereas,  An  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  Iowa,  prohibiting^  the  manu^Eu^ure  and  sale 
of  all  liouors.  mduding  beer  and  wine,  is  now  pending 
and  wUl  be  Drought  upon  its  final  passage  before  the 
ne3ct  Qeneral  Assembly ;  therefore,  oe  it 

Jieaolved^,  That  in  the  face  .of  the  existing  and  com- 
ing dangers  to  our  bu)»ines8  and  to  the  continual  en- 
croachments upon  the  rights  and  individual  proper- 
ties of  the  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth,  we  deem  it 
the  highest  duty  of  all  persons  engaged  in  the  sale  or 
manufacture  of  distilled  or  ferment^  liquors  in  this 
State  to  unite  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  defend- 
ing liberty  and  prooerty  as  guaranteed  to  us  by  the 
Constitution  of  tne  State  of  Iowa. 

Retolved,  That  this  convention  proceed  to  orffanixe 
a  State  Protective  Association,  embracing   all    re- 


spectable persons  engaged  in  the  manufiictare  or  saSe 
of  liquors. 

Beeohoed.  That  the  members  of  this  association  aiie 
hereby  pledged  to  use  all  just  and  honorable  means  to 
secure  the  election  of  only  such  men  to  the  Leffislat* 
ure  as  are  opposed  to  all  sumptuary  and  prombitory 
laws,  regardless  of  their  party  affiliations. 

There  are  120  breweries  in  the  State,  which 
in  1880  manufactured  252,000  barrels  of  beer, 
on  which  a  tax  of  $252,000  was  paid.  In  these 
breweries  more  than  1,000  people  are  em- 
ployed. The  bnildiDgs,  etc.,  represent  a  capi- 
tal of  $2,840,000 ;  machinery,  apparatus,  bar- 
rels, tnbs,  etc.,  an  average  value  of  $1,500,000 ; 
all  these  figures  aggregate  a  total  of  $5,840,000. 
The  wages  for  employes  paid  by  the  brewers 
amouit  to  $720,000. 

According  to  the  final  returns  of  the  census 
of  1880,  the  population,  by  counties,  as  com- 
pared with  the  retams  of  1870,  is  as  foUows: 


oouimss. 


Adair. 

Adams 

ADamskee . . 
Appanoose.. 
AuduboQ . . . , 

BentoD 

Black  Hawk 

Bo<»ie 

BreiDOT.. . .. 
Budianan. . . , 
Baeaa  Vista 

Butler 

Cslboun .... 

Carroll 

Oaas 

Cedar  

GeiTO  Oordo , 

Cherokee 

(^hkkssaw.., 

Clarke 

Clay 

CkytOD , 

CUnton 

Crawford . . . . 

Dallas 

Davis 

Daoatar. 

Delaware 

DesMoioes., 
Dickinson..., 
Dabaqae  . . . . 

Smmet 

Fayette 


1880. 

1870. 

11,66T 

8,982 

11,8S8 

4,614 

19J91 

17,863 

ltt,6:^ 

16.456 

7,448 

1,212 

24.88J 

22,454 

23,918 

21,706 

S0.88S 

14,584 

14,081 

12,528 

1S,M6 

17,084 

7,MT 

1.585 

14,'i93 

9,951 

6,&95 

1,602 

12,351 

2,461 

16.948 

5,464 

18.936 

19,731 

11,461 

4,723 

8.240 

1,967 

14,A34 

10,180 

11,518 

6,785 

4,243 

1,528 

28,829 

27,771 

86,763 

85.857 

12,413 

2.580 

18,746 

12,019 

16.469 

15,565 

16,Ji86 

12,018 

17,960 

17,432 

88,099 

27,256 

1,901 

1,880 

42.996 

88.9t» 

1,M0 

1,892 

22,258 

16,978 

OOUNTTOS. 


Fteyd..... 
Franklin.. 
Fremont.. 
Oroenc ... 
Grandy... 
Qathrfe... 
Hamilton . 
Hancock.. 
Hardin  . . . 
TIarriaon. . 
Henry.... 
Howard  .. 
Hamboldt 

Ida 

Iowa , 

Jackaon  . . 
Jaaper.... 
Jefferson  . 
Johnson . . 
Jones. .... 
Keokuk  . . 
Koeauth . . , 

Lee 

Linn 

Looiaa. . . . , 
Lacaa. . . . . , 

Lyon , 

Madlaon.. 


Marlon.. 
Marshall. 
MlUa.... 
Mitchell. 


1880. 

IBTO. 

14,677 

10,768 

10,249 

4,788 

17,652 

11,174 

12,727 

4,627 

12,689 

6,899 

14,394 

7,061 

11,852 

6,055 

8,458 

999 

17,607 

18,684 

16,649 

8,931 

204)86 

21,468 

10,887 

6,2^2 

5.341 

2,596 

4.882 

226 

19,221 

16,644 

23,771 

22,619 

2,\968 

22,116 

17.469 

17,689 

26,429 

24,898 

21,052 

19,781 

21,258 

19,484 

6,178 

j^i 

84,850 

87,210 

87,287 

81,080 

13,142 

12,877 

14,530 

10,888 

1,968 

221 

17,224 

18,884 

25,202 

82,508 

25,111 

24,486 

28,762 

17,576 

14.187 

8,718 

14,868 

9,582 

COUNTIES. 


1880. 


Monona 

Monroe 

Montgomery.. 
Mnscatine . . . . 

O'Brii-n 

Osceola 


Palo  Alto 

Flymontb 

Pocahontaa 

Folk 

Pottawattamie . . 

Poweshiek 

Blnggold 

8ac 

Scott i 

Shelby 

Sioux 

Story 

Tama. 

Taylor 

Union 

Van  Bnrea  .... 

WapeUo 

Warren 

Washington... . 

Wayne 

Webster 

Winnebago .... 
Winneahlek... 

Woodbury 

Worth 

Wright 


Bute. 


9,W« 

18,719 

15.895 

23,170 

4.155 

2,219 

19,667 

4,181 

a566 

8.718 

42,895 

89,S50 

18.986 

12,085 

8,774 

41,266 

12,C96 

5,426 

16,906 

21,585 

15.635 

14,980 

17.048 

25,285 

19.578 

20,374 

16,127 

1^951 

4,917 

28,988 

14.996 

7,91)8 

6,062 


1,624,616 


1870. 


8,654 
12,724 

^984 

21,688 

715 

1^6 

2,199 

1.446 

27,657 

16,898 

15i581 

6,691 

1,411 

86/99 

2,540 

576 

11,651 

16.1^.1 

6,988 

6.986 

17,672 

22,846 

17,960 

18,962 

11,287 

10,464 

1,562 

28,570 

6,178 

2.892 

2^898 


1,194,020 


ISLAM,  Thk  Futtjre  of.  Mr.  Wilfred  S. 
Blunt,  who  spent  several  months  in  1880  and 
1881  in  Jiddah,  the  sea-port  of  Mecca,  and 
in  Egjpt  and  Sjria,  in  the  almost  ezclosive 
society  of  Mussulmans,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
serving the  tendencies  of  Mohammeaan  thonght 
and  of  studying  the  prospects  for  the  future  of 
the  faith  of  Islam,  gives  an  estimate  as  to  the 
approximate  census  of  the  JTaj,  or  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca,  and  of  the  population  of  the  Moham- 
medan world,  which  will  be  found  in  the  table 
on  the  following  page. 

The  numbers  included  in  the  four  great  sects 
are  roughly  given  as  follows: 

1.  The  Sunnitea,  or  Orthodox  Mohammedans.. . .  14^000,000 

8.  The  Bhiltes,  or  sect  of  All 15,000,000 

a  The  Abadltea  (Abodhlyeh) T.000,000 

A.  The  Wahabitea. 8^000,000 


All  of  these  sects  hold  in  common  to  the 
four  fundamental  beliefs  of  Islam,  viz. :  A  be- 
lief in  one  true  God,  the  creator  and  ordainer 
of  all  things ;  2.  A  belief  in  a  future  life  of  re- 
ward and  punishment :  8.  A  belief  in  a  divine 
revelation  imparted  first  to  Adam,  and  renewed 
at  intervals  to  Noah,  to  Abraham,  to  Moses, 
and  to  Jesus  Christ,  and,  last  of  all,  in  its  per- 
fect form,  to  Mohammed — a  revelation  not  of 
dogma  only,  but  of  practice,  which  has  taught 
a  universal  rule  of  life  for  all  mankind,  in  poli- 
tics and  legislation,  as  well  as  in  doctrine  and 
morals ;  and,  4.  A  belief  in  the  Koran  as  the 
literal  word  of  God,  and  in  its  inspired  inter- 
pretation by  the  Prophet  and  bis  companions, 
preserved  through  tradition  (Hadith).  On  other 
points,  however,  both  of  belief  and  practice. 
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TABLE  OF  THE  MICCA  PILOBniAQB  OF  I860. 


nauonality  or  pilqrims. 


Ottomui  subjeota,  including^  pilgrims  ttom  Syria  and  Irak,  but  not  firom  Ar»bia  proper. 
Egyptians 


Mongrebbina,  **  people  of  the  West^*  (Aiabie-apeaking  Hossalmans  from  the  Barbary  States) 

Arabs  from  Yemen 

Arabs  from  Oman  and  Hadramaat 

Arabs  from  Nejd,  Assir,  and  Hasa,  most  of  tbem  Wahabltee 

Arabs  from  Heisiofwhom  perhaps  ten  thousand  are  Heeeans. 

Negroes  from  Soodan 

Neffroes  from  2Sanzlbar 

lislibari  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Persians 

Indians  (British  subjects). 

Malaya,  ehlefly  from  Java,  and  Dateh  subjects 

Chinese. 


Arrirlng 


8,500 
&,000 
6.UO0 

a,ouo 

8,000 


Mongols  from  the  khanates  (pilgrims  included  In  the  Ottoman  Bqf) 

LKds,  Circassians,  Tartars,  etc.  (Bnsslan  subjects,  but  Incladed  in  the  Ottoman  ffc^. 
Independent  Afghans  and  Beloochees  (induoed  in  the  Indian  and  Persian  i/i^t) 


Total  of  pilgrims  present  at  Arafht. 
Total  oensoa  of  Islam 


V.OOO 

1,000 

150 

Q.000 

15,000 

12,000 

100 


Arrlrtag 

by 


1,000 
1,000 


5.000 
28,000 


8,500 


98,250 


popolatioB 


22,000,000 
5,000,000 

1S,UOO,000 
2,500,000 
8,000,000 
4,000,000 
2,000,000 

10,000,000(7) 
1,500,000 

'i'ooo,666 

40,000,000 

80.000,000 

15.000,000 

6,000,000 

6,000,000 

8,000,000 


i;&,ooo,ooo 


they  differ  so  widely  that  they  must  be  consid- 
ered as  not  only  distinct  from,  but  hostile  to, 
each  other;  but  not  so  irreconcilably  so  but 
that  they  all  allow  the  rest  to  be  distinctly 
within  the  pale  of  Islam,  and  will  pray  on  oc- 
casion in  each  other^s  mosques,  and  kneel  at  the 
same  shrines  on  pilgrimages. 

The  Sunnite,  tlie  orthodox  and  predominant 
sect  of  Islam,  is  Bubdi7ided  into  three  consid- 
erable sects  or  schools  of  theology.  The  Hane- 
fite  sect,  which  is  most  largely  represented  in 
the  pilgrimage,  is  the  school  to  which  the 
whole  Osmanli  race  and  the  official  classes,  in- 
cluding the  vice-regal  courts  of  Egypt,  Tripoli, 
and  Tunis,  and  the  courts  of  most  of  the  Indian 
princes,  are  attached.  It  is  the  most  conserva- 
tive of  the  sects,  and  holds,  according  to  the 
expositions  of  the  Turkish  Ulema,  that  the 
eUboration  of  new  doctrine  is  absolutely  closed, 
and  that  nothing  can  be  added  to  or  taken  away 
from  ^e  already  existing  body  of  religious  law. 
It  has,  however,  become  extremely  lax  as  to 
practice. 

The  Malekite  sect  is  "  pnritanioal,  fierce  in 
its  dogma,  severe  in  its  morals,^'  and  embraces 
the  most  fervent  and  most  fanatical  of  the  be- 
lievers—men of  ostensible  and  sincere  piety, 
who  **  represent  more  nearly  than  any  other 
Mussulmans  the  ancient  earnestness  of  the 
Prophet^s  companions.'*  It  includes  the  Ara- 
bian and  African  tribes  west  of  the  Nile,  and 
the  Fellahin  of  the  Delta.  It  also  believes 
that  inquiry  has  been  closed,  and  change  is  im- 
possible. 

The  Shafite  sect  is  the  most  numerous,  and 
embraces  most  of  the  Arabs  out  of  Africa,  the 
mass  of  the  Mussulman  population  in  India,  at 
least  where  Arabian  influence  prevails,  and  the 
Malay  Mohammedans.  The  Shafites  appear 
dispixwd  to  widen  rather  than  narrow  the  area 
of  theology,  are  more  hnmane  than  the  other 
sects  in  their  bearing  toward  infidels,  ^^  finding 
a  common  ground  with  them  in  the  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong,*'  entertain  ideas  of  a 
moral  reformation,  and  appear  to  feel,  without 
bdng  willing  to  admit  it,  an  indefinite  desire 


to  see  Islam  united  once  more,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  some  dogmatic  concessions. 

A  fourth  sect,  the  Hanballite,  is  included 
among  the  Sunnite  bodies,  but  it  now  has  only 
a  few  followers. 

The  Shiites  number,  outside  of  Persia,  one 
million  IrAki  Arabs,  five  million  in  India,  a 
few  in  8yria  and  Afghanistan,  and  isolated 
groups  near  Medina  and  in  the  large  cities  of 
the  West.  They  refuse  to  tolerate  the  preten- 
sions of  any  one  now  in  authority  to  the  tiUe 
of  Imam  and  Oaliph,  but  hold  it  in  abeyance, 
awaiting  the  advent  of  the  Mohdy,  or  leader, 
who  is  to  reunite  Islam ;  and  a  belief  is  said  to 
prevail  among  them  that  reform  is  at  hand, 
and  the  leader  may  be  expected  at  any  moment 
and  from  any  quarter.  The  religious  bitterness 
between  this  division  of  Islam  and  the  Snn- 
nites  has  sensibly  declined  within  the  last  fifty 
years. 

The  heretical  sect  of  the  Abadhiyeh  are  found 
only  in  Oman  and  Zanzibar.  They  simply  re- 
ject all  communion  with  the  Sunnites,  and  deny 
all  Ehalifal  history  and  authority  later  than  the 
reign  of  Omar,  as  well  as  all  the  later  tradi- 
tions. Allied  to  them  are  the  Zeidites  of  Yemen, 
whose  sympathies  lie  on  the  side  of  liberality 
of  opinion  and  reform  in  morals,  but  whose 
sole  importance,  their  numbers  being  few,  lies 
in  their  geographical  proximity  to  Mecca. 

The  Wahabite  movement  lias  failed  as  an 
effort  to  regenerate  the  Mohammedan  world 
politically,  but  the  spirit  of  reform  it  awakened 
has  remained,  with  effects  that  may  be  seen  in 
the  present  unquiet  attitude  of  expectation  in 
Islam — its  indirect  result.  In  Arabia  the  zeal 
of  the  Wahabites  has  declined,  and  has  g^ven 
place  to  liberal  ideas. 

The  Chinese  Mohammedans  are  scattered 
and  isolated,  and  can  not  well  be  placed  in  any 
of  the  general  groups. 

The  relative  numerical  inferiority  of  the  Ot- 
toman Mohammedans  is  strikingly  exhibited  in 
the  census-table.  Ottoman  thought  appears  in 
quite  as  subordinate  a  position  when  Islam  is 
viewed  in  perspective.    This  was  exemplified 
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in  Mr.  Slant's  oVservations  at  Jiddah,  where  Btrength,  and  needs  the  support  of  some  stronger 
ererj  race  and  language  and  sect  of  Moham-  power  to  defend  him  against  the  hostile  Ara- 
medanism  are  represented  in  the  throngs  of  bian  tribes  of  Nejd,  and  to  protect  the  pilgrim 
pilgrims,  and  where  the  stranger  hears  di»-  rontes  to  Mecca,  on  the  freedom  of  wbich,  and 
cussed  on  every  side  the  politics  of  the  great  the  consequent  continued  coming  of  pilgrims, 
world ;  where  *^  the  religion  professed  is  that  his  prosperity  depends.  The  Sultan  affords 
of  a  wider  Islam  than  he  has  been  accustomed  the  required  protection,  and,  in  addition,  trans- 
to  in  Turkey  or  in  India,''  and  where  his  view  mits  annually  to  the  8bereef  the  revenues  of 
of  Islam  becomes  suddenly  enlarged.  And  Mr.  the  Yacouf  within  the  Turkish  Empire,  which 
Blunt  owns  *^  to  having  come  away  with  more  are  supposed  to  amount  to  nearly  hdf  a  million 
than  a  gratified  curiosity,  and  to  having  found  pounds  sterling.  In  return  he  is  acknowledged 
new  worlds  of  thought  and  life  in  an  atmos-  as  sovereign,  and  eigoys  undisturbed  power 
phere  I  had  fancied  to  be  only  of  decay.  I  and  patronage,  except  in  Mecca  itself;  and 
was  astonished  at  the  vigorous  life  of  Islam,  at  also  holds  the  power  of  removal  and  nomina> 
its  practical  hopes  and  fears  in  this  modem  tion  of  the  Shereef,  provided  he  always  selects 
nineteenth  century,  and,  above  all,  at  its  reality  that  ofiicer  from  the  shereefal  family.  *' Either 
as  a  moral  force."  hates  and  despises  the  other,  the  patron  and 
Nevertheless,  the  Sultan  assumes  to  be  Ca-  the  patronized ;  and.  save  that  their  union  is  a 
llph  of  the  whole  Mohammedan  world,  and  his  necessity,  it  would  long  ago  have,  by  mutual 
title  is  tacitly  conceded  by  the  mass  of  the  consent,  been  dissolved." 
Snnnite  sect.  According  to  the  orthodox  doc-  The  internal  movements  of  recent  years  in 
trine,  a  caliph  is  essential  as  the  ea^officio  head  Turkey  and  in  the  whole  Mohammedan  world 
of  the  religious  polity  of  Islam,  and  as  the  sue-  have  turned  very  largely  upon  the  position  of 
cessor  of  the  Prophet.  Whoever  holds  the  the  house  of  Othman  in  relation  to  the  cal- 
office  is  theoretically  king  over  all  Islam,  and  ipbate.  Sultan  Abdul- A21Z,  in  the  early  part  of 
its  supreme  religious  authority  in  spiritual  mat-  his  reign,  eagerly  look  up  with  a  suggestion 
ters ;  although,  practically,  his  temporal  juris-  that  his  strength  and  Turkish  Influence  might 
diction  can  only  extend  to  such  lanos  as  he  can  be  greatly  increased  by  putting  the  spiritual 
hold  by  arms ;  and  the  Sultan  has  not  for  many  authority  of  the  Sultan  as  Caliph  more  promi- 
centuries  exercised  any  direct  authority  in  nently  forward.  The  Ulema  readily  agreed  to 
spiritual  matters.  The  Sultan  derives  his  tide  the  scheme,  and  enthusiastically  entered  into 
as  Oaliph  from  Selim  I.  who,  having  captured  the  prosecution  of  it.  Missionaries  were  sent 
and  beheaded  the  reigning  Mameluke  Sultan  of  out  to  propagate  in  all  the  Mohammedan  states 
Egypt,  in  1517,  acquired  from  a  descendant  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Sultan's  spiritual  leadership, 
the  house  of  Abbas,  whom  he  found  living  as  titu-  The  party  of  ^' Young  Turkey,"  with  Midhat 
lar  Caliph  at  Cairo,  a  cession  of  his  rights.  One  Pasha,  accepted  the  central  idea  of  the  plan,  and 
of  Selim's  successors  obtained  from  the  Ulema  a  labored  to  secure  its  realization  in  a  modified 
decision  that  his  title  was  valid,  because  he  held  form,  the  prominent  feature  of  which  was  the 
it  —  1.  By  the  right  of  the  sword — until  a  separation  of  the  political  power  from  the 
claimant  with  a  better  title  should  appear ;  2.  spiritual  functions  of  the  Caliph.  With  this 
By  election,  the  form  of  which  is  still  kept  up ;  object,  they  sought  to  establish  a  constitutional 
8.  By  nomination,  derived  from  the  original  parliamentary  system  of  government,  in  which 
cession  to  Selim ;  4.  By  virtue  of  the  guardian-  a  ministry  should  assume  the  charge  of  tern- 
ship  he  exercises  over  the  two  dirines  (at  Mecca  poral  affairs  and  be  responsible  for  their  man- 
and  Medina) ;  and,  6.  By  virtue  of  his  possess-  agement,  leaving  the  Sultan,  still  the  nominal 
ing  the  Afnanat^  or  sacred  relics.  These  claims,  head  of  the  state,  to  be  occupied  pre-eminently 
however,  do  not  rule  without  being  passively  with  his  ecclesiastical  duties.  Abdul -Azii 
disputed.  The  Emperor  of  Morocco  claims  proved  to  be  incompetent  to  carry  out  this  en- 
himself  to  be  the  Caliph,  as  the  representative  terprise  on  which  he  had  apparently  started 
of  that  ancient  schism  of  Cordova  which  took  well,  became  an  impediment  to  it,  and  was  de- 
place  in  the  second  century ;  but  the  limited  posed.  Abdul-Hamid  was  better  fitted  to  the 
extent  of  his  dominion  and  his  remoteness  from  purposes  of  the  Ulema,  and  seemed  more  capa- 
the  center  of  Mohammedanism  prevent  his  ble  of  carrying  them  out,  but,  before  he  was 
claim  from  being  effectively  heard.  Of  more  able  to  accomplish  anything  in  that  direction, 
importance  are  the  claims  of  the  princes  of  the  the  prestige  of  Turkey  as  a  power  was  nearly 
house  of  Koreysh,  at  Mecca,  which  are  sup-  destroyed  by  its  defeat  in  war,  and  a  new  difll- 
ported  by  the  fact  of  descent  from  Ali  Ibn  oulty  of  the  most  formidable  character  had  to 
Abutaleb,  the  fourth  C^iph,  and  through  his  be  met.  Abdnl-Hamid  and  those  who  are  co- 
wife,  Fatmeh,  from  Mohammed  himself  and  operating  with  him  have  not,  however,  given  up 
are  centered  in  the  Grand  Shereef  of  Mecca,  their  scheme,  but  are  still  using  every  effort  to 
as  the  ostensible  head  of  the  house.    The  Sul-  promote  it. 

tan  does  not  venture  to  dispute  the  claim,  but  In  the  mean  time  a  new  scheme,  in  which 

buys  it  off,  and  has  established  thereby  one  of  Midhat  Pasha  is  credited  with  being  a  promi- 

the  strongest  facts  which  he  is  able  to  use  in'  nent  mover,  has  been  started  among  the  Ara- 

Bupport  of  his  own  exercise  of  the  powers  of  bians  and  the  Mohammedans  who  are  not 

Caliph.    The  Shereef  of  Mecca  has  no  political  friendly  to  Turkish  role,  for  the  erection  of  a 
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caliphate  distinct  from  and  independent  of  the  neath  a  pretense  of  working  for  an  Islamitic 
Ottoman  sultanate.  This  was  the  central  idea  union  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan. 
of  the  agitation  which  prevailed  in  Syria  while  Ahdal-Hamid,  whose  capacity  is  recognized 
Midhat  Pasha  was  governor  there;  it  is  the  and  appreciated  by  all  observers  of  Turkish 
practical  motive  to  which  life  is  given  by  the  affairs,  detected  the  real  nature  of  the  scheme, 
expectancy  shared  by  all  the  Arabs  of  the  and,  dexterously  checkmating  his  enemies, 
speedy  coming  of  a  Mohdy  or  guide  who  is  to  turned  it  to  his  own  advantage  by  putting  him- 
appear  as  a  chief  to  nnite  and  purify  Islam  self  at  the  head  of  it.  He  enlisted,  to  aid  him 
and  restore  its  prestige ;  and  it  is  a  paramount  in  carrying  it  out,  Sheik  Zaffer,  a  Tripolitan, 
object  of  the  rising  of  the  tribes  which  is  who  had  long  been  his  spiritual  director ;  Munif 
threatened  in  North  Africa,  and  which  is  be-  Effendi,  now  Munif  Pasha,  who  had  been  Min- 
lieved  to  be  directed  as  much  against  Turkish  ister  of  Public  Instruction ;  Abdul  Huda,  a 
authority  as  against  European  aggression.  young  sheik  of  an  old  AJeppine  Arab  family ; 
A  correspondent  of  the  Lonaon  '* Times,''  Gbazi  Osman,  the  hero  of  Plevna;  and  Beh- 
who  appears  to  have  gained  a  fairly  intelligible  ram  Aga,  the  chief  eunuch.  Schemes  for  re- 
view of  the  intrigues  of  the  Ottoman  court,  forming  and  renovating  the  native  institutions 
has  written  to  that  journal  from  Constantino-  in  accordance  with  certain  old  principles  were 
pie,  January  12,  1882,  an  account  of  the  con-  undertaken  and  abandoned,  after  a  short  trial 
sultations  that  are  going  on  within  the  palace  under  the  administration  of  Khairredio  Pasha, 
of  the  Sultan  relative  to  the  declaration  of  the  Plans  for  extending  the  influence  of  the  coun- 
Ottoman  caliphate.  At  the  Sublime  Porte  all  try  to  foreign  populations  were  pressed  more 
is  still  outwardly  European  in  its  aspect ;  but  vigorously  and  persistently.  Personages  of 
at  the  imperial  palace  Asiatic  methods  and  distinction  in  all  parts  of  the  Mussulman  world 
Pan-Islamic  thought  prevail,  and  it  is  here  were  encouraged  to  visit  Constantinople,  and 
that  the  radical  transformation  which  Turkish  received  there  a  liberal  hospitality  and  marked 
statesmanship  has  undergone  during  the  present  consideration.  The  agents  who  were  sent 
Sultan's  reign  must  be  studied.  The  object  of  abroad  in  the  interest  of  the  scheme  were  re- 
raising Turkey  to  an  honorable  place  among  oeived  with  favor  in  the  most  distant  countries, 
the  European  powers,  and  making  Constanti-  The  Mussulmans  of  India  were  well  impressed 
nople  one  of  the  great  European  capitals,  which  with  it,  and  a  special  organ  in  the  Urdu  Ian- 
had  guided  Turkish  diplomacy  for  the  fifty  guage,  called  the  **  Peik  Islam,"  was  founded  at 
years  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  Constantinople  to  keep  them  informed  respect- 
reign,  has  been  exchanged  for  that  of  making  ing  it.  In  Afghanistan  the  propaganda  was 
the  Ottoman  Empire  the  nucleus  of  a  new  uni-  encouraged  by  England ;  and  the  special  envoy 
versal  caliphate,  and^  Constantinople  the  po-  of  the  Sultan,  who  was  sent  to  Cabool  to  warn 
litical  center  of  the  Mohammedan  world ;  and  Shore  Ali  against  too  intimate  relations  with 
the  Sultan  draws  his  inspiration  from  men  who  Russia,  told,  on  his  return  to  Constantinople, 
are  in  sympathy  witli  this  ambition,  and  seeks  how  the  people  had  crowded  around  him  in 
European  advice  only  so  far  as  he  can  use  it  to  order  to  have  the  honor  of  touching  the  gar- 
assist  him  in  accomplishing  its  object.  Ao-  ment  of  an  envoy  of  the  Caliph.  The  scheme 
cording  to  this  writer,  whose  view  does  not  was  resisted  for  a  time  by  the  Shereef  Hussein 
otherwise  ditfer  from  those  of  other  observers,  of  Mecca  and  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  but  these 
the  proiect  of  a  united  Islam  under  the  Otto-  princes  were  put  out  of  the  way,  the  former 
man  cauphs  dates  from  the  present  reign ;  and  by  assassination,  the  latter  by  deposition.  Since 
the  patriotism  of  Abdul-Aziz  and  the  party  of  then  the  idea  of  the  caliphate  has  made  rapid 
Young  Turkey  was  of  a  Turkish,  not  of  a  Mo-  progress  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Red  Sea 
hammedan,  kind.  As  long  as  it  appeared  pos-  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  The  dispositions 
sible  or  probable  that  Turkey  would  continue  of  the  people  of  the  land  which  formerly  com- 
to  be  able  to  find  a  patron  among  the  Christian  posed  the  Western  Caliphate  were  at  first  ad- 
powers,  tha  Turks  were  willing  to  be  satisfied  verse,  but  were  changed  by  the  French  inva- 
to  have  affairs  go  on  in  the  old  traditional  sion  of  Tunis,  which  ^^  aroused  the  dormant 
way ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  Russian  Grovern-  hatred  of  the  infidel,  and  transformed  from  a 
ment  had  displayed  its  real  policy  in  the  Treaty  harmless  theory  into  a  very  dangerous  reality 
of  San  Stefaoo,  and  the  Congress  of  Berlin  had  the  Sultan's  caliphal  pretensions  with  regard 
shown  that  Turkey  had  no  longer  any  Chris-  to  Northern  .Africa."  The  danger  of  these 
tian  protector,  that  the  Turks  began  to  feel  pretensions,  in  the  view  of  the  correspondent^ 
that  they  had  nothing  to  hope  from  Christen-  of  the  **  Times,"  does  not  lie  in  any  probability' 
dom,  and  the  ground  was  prepared  for  Pan-  of  the  Sultan  being  able  to  create  a  vast  Pan- 
Islamist  theories.  Under  the  indignation  that  Islamic  empire,  but  in  the  possibility  that  the 
was  excited  against  the  Sultan  and  his  dynasty  Mussulmans  who  live  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
for  the  destruction  of  Turkish  prestige  under  Ottoman  Empire,  and  who  owe  allegiance  to 
their  rule,  a  plan  was  formed  for  the  elevation  sovereigns  other  than  the  Sultan,  should  be 
to  the  caliphate  of  the  Shereef  of  Mecca.  In  brought  under  the  influence  of  Constantino- 
order  to  forestall  suspicion,  the  scheme  was  pie,  and  that  this  influence  should  be  used 
communicated  to  the  Sultan  in  a  disguised  at  critical  moments  to  produce  popular  sedi- 
torm,  in  which  its  real  aim  was  concealed  be-  tion  and  insurrecti9n — ^a  possibility  that  has 
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already  become  real  in  Tunis  and  Sontbem  snperior  rank  of  the  shereefs  on  ceremonial 

Algeria.  occasions,  is  well  aware  of  this  fact,  and  has 

Soth  these  movements — the  one  that  aims  therefore  always  taken  particular  pains,  by 

to  extend  and  develop  the  spiritjaal  authority  subsidies,  by  fostering  family  feuds,  by  personal 

of  the  Snltan,  and  that  which  aspires  to  the  selection  of  the  shereefs,  and  by  influence  over 

erection  of  an  independent  caliphate — contem-  them  personally,  to  keep  them  hi  subordination 

plate  a  union  of  the  MohammedAi  world,  and  to  liim.    The  assassination  of  the  Shereef  £1 

may  equally  be  called  Pan-Islamic :  the  ques-  Husseyn  Ibn  Aoun,  on  the  14th  of  March,  1880, 

tion  as  to  which  party  will  prevail  must  be  one  although  nothing  is  positively  known  on  the 

of  physical  force,  for  the  Sultan's  title  to  the  subject,  is  believed  to  have  been  inspired  by 

caliphate  avowedly  rests  solely  upibn  his  ability  political  motives.    The  murdered  Shereef  was 

to  maintain  it  thus.    The  parties  opposed  to  the  a  man  of  liberal  views,   friendly  toward  the 

Sultan  labor  under  the  disadvantage  of  not  European  powers,  and  so  popular  among  the 

being  united  under  any  single  leader,  and  of  Arabs  of  Hejaz  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the 

having  their  forces  scattered.    The  Shereef  of  Turkish  Government    The  Shereef  who  took 

Morocco  advances  a  claim  to  the  title ;  and  a  his  place,  Abdul  Mutalleb,  was  of  a  rival  branch 

chief  has  arisen  in  Tripoli  who  claims  to  be  the  of  the  family,  of  Wahabite  afliliations,  and  a 

expected  leader  ofthe  Mohammedan  prophecies,  fierce   fanatic,  and  had   twice  before    been 

and  promises  to  reveal  himself  openly  to  the  shereef  and  twice  deposed.    He  is  more  than 

world  on  the  12th  of  November,  1882.    This  ninety  jears  old,  ana  it  has  been  mentioned 

leader,  who  is  called  El  Mehdi,  is  the  sacrosanct  as  a  curious  coincidence  that  his  name  is  the 

head  of  the  Sennoussia  community,  which  is  same  which  the  traditions  give  to  the  vioege- 

s^d  to  have  hundreds  of  monasteries  in  North  rent  of  the  Mohdy  who  is  to  appear  in  1882, 

Airica,  and  even  in  Arabia  and  Syria,  and  to  and  overthrow  the  Turkish    power  and  the 

be  obeyed  by  Mohammedan  tribes  of  the  desert  caliphate  of  Constantinople.    It  is  believed  by 

whose  very  names  are  unknown  to  Europeans,  many  Mussulmans  that  an  Arabian  caliphate, 

The  prophecy  of  which  he  aspires  to  accom-  deriving  an  undoubted  title  direct  from  the 

plish  the  fulfillment  is  believed  to  have  been  founder  of  the  faith,  would  go   far  toward 

drawn  up  by  Sennoussi,  the  Algerine  Moor — a  reconciling  the  sects  with  orthodox  Islam,  and 

shereef  or  descendant  of  the  Prophet — who  restoring  unity  among  them.    The  Arabians 

founded  in  1850  the  great  organization  which  would  be  able  to  give  their  caliphate  a  strone 

now  disputes  with  the  Turks  tlie  sovereignty  and  effective  support ;  for  they  are  described 

of  Southern  Tripoli,  and  which  supplies  the  as  being  an  active,  vigorous,  and  liberal-minded 

material  resources  for  the  resistance  offered  by  people ;  their  settled  estates  in  the  oases  are 

the  Tunisian  tribes  to  the  Turkish  invasion.    It  well  kept  and  thrifty ;  and  the  political  princes 

has  been  circulated  for  several  years  through  in  the  states  of  the  peninsula  have  given  their 

the  Moorish-Mussulman   world,  and  predicts  people  a  security  of  government  that  is  nn- 

that  '*  on  the  1st  of  the  month  of  Mohassan,  in  known  under  Turkish  jurisdiction, 

the  year  1800  (November  12,  1882),  wiil  ap-  Opposite  opinions  prevail  on  the  queation 

pear  the  El  Mohdy,  or  Messiah.    He  will  be  whether  the  Mohammedan  religion  is  capable 

exactly  forty  years  of  age,  and  of  noble  bear-  of  being  reformed  and  given  a  development  in 

ing.    One  arm  will  be  longer  than  the  other ;  accordance  with  the  present  tendencies  of  civ- 

his  father's   name    will   be   Mohammed,  his  ilized  nations.    The  Rev.  Edward  Sell,  who 

mother's  Fatima,  and  he  will  be  bidden  for  a  has  embodied  the  results  of  fifteen  years'  study 

time  prior  to  his  manifestation."    The  Tripoli-  among  the  Mussulmans  of  India  in  his  '*  Faith 

tan  £1  Mehdi  has  the  physical  peculiarity  re-  of  Islam,"  has  shown  that  the  Koran  is  not  the 

f erred  to,  his  right  arm  reaching  to  his  knee,  sole  standard  of  Moslem  doctrine  and  practice, 

and  he  has  for  four  years  been  hidden  from  all  but  that  it  is  supplemented  by  three  other 

eyes  in  a  religious  retreat.    Another  chief  has  standards  of  nearly  equal  authority.    The  Ko- 

risen  in  Soodan.    The  Khedive  of  Egypt  is  ran  itself  is  held  to  be  unique  among  sacred 

believed  to  be  willing  to  aspire  to  the  position  books,  and  pre-eminent  over  them  all,  because 

of  a  leader  if  an  opportunity  should  be  offered  every  word  of  it  was  composed  in  heaven  and 

him ;  and  the  followers  of  Colonel  Arabi,  in  dictated  to  Mohammed,  word  by  word,  in  the 

the  same  country,  are  said   to  be  earnestly  Arabic  language,  and  in  an  audible  voice,  while 

watching  for  the  deliverer.    The  family  of  the  the  other  divine  books  were  received  by  the 

Shereef  of  Mecca  have  the  vast  advantage  over  prophets  who  uttered  them  only  in  the  form 

any  other  possible  competitors  to  the  supreme  of  ideas.    Thus,  it  can  not  be  altered  in  the 

title  of  Islam  that  they  are  of  the  acknowl-  slightest  degree.    It  is,  however,  supplemented 

edged  blood  of  that  tribe  of  Koreysh  which  and  explained  by  the  ^'Sunnat,'*  which  consists 

Mohammed  himself  designated  as  his  heirs,  and  of  the  commands  given  by  the  Prophet  outside 

**  are  surrounded  with  a  halo  of  religious  pres-  of  the  Koran,  and  the  examples  set  by  him, 

tige  which  would  make  their  acquisition  of  the  including  his  **  recorded  sayings,  doings,  and 

supreme  temporal  title  appear  natural  to  all  silences"  on  certain  subjects,  which,  though 

but  the  races  who  have  been  in  subjection  to  technically  not  as  sacred  as  the  Koran,  are 

the  Ottomans."  quite  as  binding,  and  are  in  many  oases  the 

The  Sultan,  who  is  said,  to  acknowledge  the  authoritative  interpretation  of  doubtful  paa- 
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sages  Id  the  Koran.  A  third  standard  is  the  pean  force ;  **  and  a  moral  sympathy  is  ac- 
*'  Ijma,*'  or  consensus  of  the  leading  Mohamme-  knowledged  between  a  Moslem  and  a  Christian 
dan  theologians  on  all  dispated  points  of  faith  state  which  has  its  base  in  a  common  sense  of 
and  practice,  which  is  based  on  the  systems  of  right  and  justice.'^  The  same  humane  feeling 
jurisprndence  established  by  the  four  great  or-  is  known  to  exist  in  Nejd ;  it  is  believed  to 
thodoz  Imaums,  Abn  Hanifa,  Ibn  Malik,  As-  exist  in  Yemen ;  in  Hejaz,  the  most  fanatical 
Shafii,  and  Ibn  Hanbal.  These  decisions  are  of  Mohammedan  states,  Mr.  Blunt  found  "  all 
absolutely  binding  on  all  true  believers,  and  it  .  that  was  truly  Arabian  in  the  population  as 
has  been  an  article  of  faith  with  men  of  the  truly  liberal  *' ;  and  the  late  Shereef  of  Mecca 
Turkish  schools  since  the  eleventh  century  of  was  ready,  when  he  was  assassinated,  to  open 
the  Ohristian  era,  that  all  further  discussion  or  his  country  to  European  intercourse,  and  abol- 
interpretation  on  these  points  is  closed.  The  ish  the  slave-trade.  The  best  thinkers  of  Is- 
fourth  standard,  ^^Qias,"  is  provided  in  the  lam,  who  seek  to  promote  these  views,  are 
system  of  analogical  reasoning  practiced  by  the  simply  waiting  a  legal  authority  to  change,  and 
doctors  of  the  Mohammedan  law.  The  Turkish  are  seeking  means  to  call  such  an  authority  out 
school  hold  that  this  method  of  interpretation  and  put  it  in  a  position  to  act. 
also  is  closed  by  the  rule  that  nothing  can  be  The  political  prospects  of  Islam  are  less 
drawn  out  by  it  that  is  contradictory  to  or  does  promising  tkan  are  the  forecasts  of  its  relig- 
not  coincide  with  what  is  determined  by  the  lous  zeal  ana  spiritual  supremacy.  Its  princi- 
other  three  standards.  Another  school,  rep-  pal  independent  states  are  hard  pressed  by  hos- 
resented  by  the  Turkish  liberals  and  the  Ara-  tile  Christian  nations.  The  Ottoman  power  is 
bian  reformers,  lias  arisen,  who  believe  that  this  threatened  in  Europe  and  Armenia,  and  Turk- 
method  can  be  used  so  as  to  afford  a  system  ish  statesmen  themselves  can  not  exclude  the 
under  which  the  principles  of  Islam  may  be  belief  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  short  time 
adapted  to  any  exigency  that  may  arise.  They  when  the  Sultan  will  have  to  retire  from  those 
maintain  that  Mohammedanism  in  its  institu-  outlying  provinces,  and  fall  back  upon  the 
tion,  and  for  many  centuries  after  its  birth,  Turkish  populations  of  Asia  Minor  and  the 
was  eminently  a  rationalistic  creed,  and  that  Arabian  tribes.  Persia,  weak,  disorganized, 
its  first  spiritual  triumphs  were  obtained  and  decaying,  is  constantly  threatened  by 
through  reason  as  well  as  through  faith.  The  Russia,  while  the  Turcomans  of  the  desert  and 
rules  then  established,  embodied  in  custom  and  the  tribes  beyond  the  Ozus  and  the  Jaxartes 
law,  served  as  a  sufficient  guide  while  Islam  are  submitting  to  the  same  great  power.  Af- 
was  confined  to  Arabia,  but  had  to  be  elabo-  ghanistan,  the  last  of  the  great  independent 
rated  by  further  reasoning,  as  was  done  by  the  khanates,  is  overshadowed  by  Russia  and 
four  great  Imaums,  as  soon  as  it  went  out  England.  The  Mediterranean  states  of  Africa 
from  Arabia,  and  had  to  meet  new  conditions,  are  either  already  under  European  influence 
By  the  same  principle,  a  new  elaboration  of  or  objects  of  the  jealous  greed  of  rival  powers, 
reasoning  is  now  called  for,  since  the  faith  has  In  India,  the  largest  population  of  Mohammed- 
to  face  other  new  and  unprecedented  condi-  ans  in  any  single  country  is  under  the  con- 
tions,  and  will  be  in  place  whenever  a  new  trol  of  the  English  Government;  and  another 
leader  may  appear  with  sufficient  authority  to  large  population  of  Malay  Mohammedans  is 
direct  it  and  give  it  approval.  These  views,  restrained  by  Dutch  rule.  Two  desperate  at- 
and  the  expectation  or  the  new  leader,  or  tempts  of  Mohammedans  within  the  Chinese 
Mohdy,  prevail  most  wherever  Arab  thought  Empire  to  recover  independence  have  been 
is  the  strongest,  and  it  is  there,  says  Mr.  Blunt,  suppressed,  in  Yunnan  and  Eashgar,  with 
*'  that  we  now  find  the  surest  symptoms  of  re-  bloody  ma^acres.  Mohammedanism  holds  its 
turning  mental  life.  Modern  Arabia,  wherever  own,  however,  in  the  interior  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
she  has  come  in  contact  with  what  we  call  key  and  Arabia,  and  is  making  a  rapid  spir- 
the  civilization  of  the  world,  has  shown  her-  itual  growth  in  Southeastern  A^ia,  where  it  is 
self  ready  and  able  to  look  it  in  the  face;  and  believed  that  it,  rather  than  Christianity,  is 
she  is  now  setting  herself  seriously  to  solve  the  destined  to  supplant  Buddhism,  and  in  the  in- 
problem  of  her  own  position,  and  that  of  her  terior  of  Africa,  where  it  has  the  advantage  in 
creed  toward  it.  .  .  .  Where  her  intelligence  the  rivalry  with  Christianity,  and  appears  des- 
has  remained  unclouded  by  the  sense  of  polit-  tined  to  be  the  religion  of  the  futnre.  Whether 
ioal  wrong,  she  has  proved  herself  capable  not  it  will  be  able  to  maintain  its  spiritual  ascend- 
only  of  understanding  the  better  thought  of  Eu-  ency  and  growth  without  a  strong  center  of 
rope,  but  of  assimilating  with  it  as  akin  to  her  temporal  power,  or  whether  it  will  again  be 
own.^*  Thus  at  Cairo,  the  Arabian  ulemasare  able  to  establish  such  a  power  as  shall  com- 
rapidly  assimilating  to  their  own  the  higher  mand  the  respect  of  the  world,  and  maintain 
prmciples  of  European  thought,  and  adopting  its  influence  amdng  the  populations  of  the  faith, 
some  of  the  better  features  of  European  moral-  are  questions  to  which  the  present  condition  of 
ity.  In  Oman  and  Peninsular  Arabia  general-  affairs  does  not  afford  the  data  for  an  intelli- 
ly  there  is  a  real  feeling  of  cordiality  between  gent  answer. 

the  Mohammedan  and  his  Christian  guest  The  ITALY,  a  kingdom  of  Southern  Europe, 

abolition  of  slavery  in  Zanzibar  was  a  conces-  King,  Humbert  I,  born  March  14,  1844.    tie 

sion  to  European  opinion  as  much  as  to  Euro-  suo<>eeded  his  father,  Victor  Emanuel  II,  Janu- 
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ary  9,  1878,  and  married,  April  22,  1868,  Mar- 
garetha,  daugiiter  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Sa- 
voy, Duke  of  Genoa.  Heir- apparent,  Victor 
Emanael,  Prince  of  Naples,  born  November 
11,1869. 

Tbe  area  of  Italy  is  296,822*91  sqaare  kilo- 
metres, or  114,416  square  miles.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  area  of  the  larger  territorial 
divisions  (eompctrtimenti)^  with  l£e  population 
at  the  close  of  1879 : 


nry,  A.  Magliani ;  Minister  of  War,  General  K 
Ferrero ;  Minister  of  the  Navy,  Vice- Admiral 
F.  Acton ;  Minister  of  Grace,  Justice,  aud  Wor- 
ship, J.  Zanardelli ;  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
A.  Baccarini ;  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce, D.  Berti. 

The  actual  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
kingdom,  from  1876  to  1879,  were  as  follows 
(in  lice,  one  lira=19'8  cents) : 


TERRITORIAL  DIVISIONS. 


Piedmont 

Ligurl* 

Lombardy 

Venetia, 

EmlllA 

Umbria. 

The  Marches. 

Tuacaoy 

Borne 

The  AbnxBi  and  MoHae. 

Campania. 

Apatia. 

BaalllcaU 

Calabria 

Sioih 


Bioinr... 
SartUnia 


ToUl. 


»,286S0 
5^84-20 
88.526-81 
88,4(}8-78 
20,515-00 
0,688*40 
0.708*70 
24,O92-0O 
11.01718 
17,200*11 
17,07800 
28,11507 
10,675*07 
17,257  18 
20,241-27 
84.84205 


Popolatim  ta 
187t. 


8,107,086 

804,844 

8,684,504 

2,841,785 

2,200,017 

574,878 

058,858 

8,886.606 

840,546 

1,841,457 

8,S84,1S7 

1,586,465 

686,844 

1,871,628 

8,882,851 

671,778 


TKARS. 

Rfloripta. 

«*-— . 

lMdt(D)« 
tBTfim  (a.). 

1876 

1,480,428,768 
1,401,778,405 
1,448,085,277 
1,470,908,606 

1,486.887,418 
1,480,750,806 
1,480,822,500 
1,428,478,752 

D.  7,418,656 
8. 11.088,190 

1877 

1878 

8. 12,212,777 

1870 

8.  48,618,764 

896,888 -91  28,487,091 


Italj  acquired  its  first  colony  in  1881,  by  the 
acquisition  of  Assab  Bay,  on  the  Red  Sea,  with 
a  population  of  about  1,000. 

The  movement  of  population  for  1879  was 
as  follows : 

MaiTiflges 818,096 

§;;2h^}^<^'^^«^f»t«i-wrth..j  ;;;;:;;;:^g^^^^ 

StiU-blitha 88,686 

Sorplos  of  births 827,471 

The  number  of  emigrants  for  1880  was  119,- 
901. 

The  principal  countries  of  destination  were 
as  -follows : 


In  the  budget  for  1881  the  revenue  was  esti- 
mated as  follows : 

REVEXUE.  lire. 

Ordinary 1,898,180,897 

Extraordinary 141,891,460 

Total 1,484,588,857 

Some  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  ordinary 
revenue  were  as  follows : 

REVENXTE.  Um. 

Direct  taxes 867,188,646 

Urist-tax 46,500,000 

Coatoms 188,000,000 

Salt  and  tobacco  monopolr 191,600,000 

Posta,  telegraphs,  and  pabUo  institatloika   99,808,577 

The  expenditure  was  estimated  as  follows : 


France. 

AnBtro-Hongaiy 

Bwitxerland 

German  Empire 

Oreece,  Turkey,  Servia,  and  Bonmania. 

Other  finropean  ooontriea 

Alfreria 


48,178 

80,488 

18,074 

4,877 

4,608 

8,019 

1,890 

768 

860 

18,063 

15,271 

5,766 

180 


Braiil,  Venezuela,  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  United 

SUtea  of  Colombia 

La  Plata  Btatea 

United  Statea  and  Canada. 

Other  oountilea 

The  population  of  the  principal  cities,  on 
January  1,  1879,  was  as  follows,  according  to 
tbe  calculations  of  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statis- 
tics: 

Naplea 468,614 

Milan 898.584 

Borne 888,881 

Palermo 886,679 

Turin 881,686 

Genoa 178,006 


DEPABTMENTS. 

OfdiBHy 

Eztiaoidhafy 

Ministry  of  the  Treaaniy 

*•       of  Finance 

716,668,417 

180,908,794 

28,180,188 

6,887,461 

87.640.726 

66,62(),0e9 

61,826,088 

192,809,760 

48,400,661 

8,512,618 

19,690,880 
61&69S 

u       of  Justice  and  Worehip 

**       of  Foreii^  AflUrs 

of  PubUe  Instruction. 
"       of  Interior 

114.700 

116.800 

1^041,197 

8,881886 

**       of  Public  Works 

•*       ofWar 

106^889,880 
814^86,667 

**       of  the  Navy 

8,784,000 

«'       ofAgricnltnr« 

1468,678 

Total 

1,871,844,660 

164.867.888 

Total  expenditure 

Total  reyenue 

1,426,711,988 
1,484,5891867 

Expected  surpbis 

7,81( 

>,809 

The  interest  and  amortization  of  the  publio 
debt  in  1880  were  as  follows  (in  lire) : 


Florence  (Jan.  1,1880)  146,807 

Venice 181,876 

Messina. 180,709 

Bologna 111,988 

Lerhom 97,410 

Catania: 90,996 


DEBT. 

■ 

blcmt. 

A-ortl-*-. 

1.  Consolidated  debt 

8.  Permanent  rente  of  the  Holy 

896,479,400* 

8.886,000 

8^R8^686 
44,091,860 
14,016,876 

8.  Funded  debt  inscribed  in  the 
LIbro  Grande 

8,048,560 

4.  Mlscellaneoua  debt 

1,897,968 

6.  Floating  debt. 

Total 

4g8,097,8n 

8,946^508 

The  Italian  ministry  consisted,  at  the  close 
of  1881,  of  the  following  members:  President 
of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  A. 
Depretis;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  P.  S. 
Mancini;  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  G. 
Boccelli ;  Minister  of  Finance  and  of  the  Treaa- 


The  strength  of  the  Italian  army,  on  Sep* 
tember  80,  1880,  was  as  follows : 

InfcntryoftbeBne 954,181 

MUltary  dUtricta. 87aW 

Companies  of  tbe  Alpa IS^HJ 

Bersaglleri «W 

OaTal^ «MM 
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Broogfat  fbrward 818,471 

Artillery 89,807 

~     "                                   18,984 

17,601 

8,210 

4,a24 

878 

861 

1,883 

8,103 

11,980 

8,421 


EngiiM 

0«adaffiiM 

Military  ichoolB 

Sanitary  companlea . . . . 

Vetaraoi 

BtQd  depots. 

DIadpUnary  companlea. 

Penal  Inatltutlona 

Offloera  in  Mrrice 

Other  offlcera , 


principal  articles  of  import  and  export  were  as 
follows  (in  lire) : 


1.  Standing  aimy 788,008 

8.  ProTindal  militia 881387 

8.  Offloera  of  reaerye 8,188 

4  Territorial  mlHtfa 697,488 


Total 1,718,988 

The  navy  was  composed  as  follows  on  Jan- 
nary  1,  1880: 


▼X88SL& 

N«. 

Om. 

T«i. 

Horn- 
pow«r. 

Mm-or-wAB : 

IT 

10 

8 

848 

148 

41 

101,881 

88,800 

7,960 

12,8^ 

Berew-ateamera 

Bide-wbeel.steamera. . 

4,470 
8,060 

Total  m«D-of-war.. 
TuAXSPOsn: 

B«rew-8teamera 

Side-wheel  ateamere . . 

88 

90 
9 

428 

40 
18 

188,811 

17,960 
8,844 

194t90 

8,894 
786 

Total  tnnaporta.... 

88 

08 

80,818 

8,819 

^>tal 

87 

478 

168,494 

88,980 

The  commercial  valae  of  the  imports  in  1880 
amounted  to  1,224,800,000  lire,  and  of  the  ex- 
ports to  1,180,600,000  lire.    The  valne  of  the 


CLASSES  OF  GOODS. 

uipoftc 

Xsportb 

Qimin 

183,400,000 
17,200,000 
86,000.000 
17,800,000 
84,400,000 
79,300,000 

78,800,000 

Malt  and  other  llqaoxa 

Colonial  prodace 

61,000,000 
4,700,000 

Tobaooo  and  el^ara 

B«eda  and  fttilta 

8,800,000 

182,900,000 

1.  Aftldeaof  food 

868,600,000 

898,000,000 

Fuel 

60,700,000 
11,800,000 
67,900,000 
44,200.000 
198,800,000 
82,000,000 

4;mo,ooo 

Iftlnerala  and  ore 

80,100,000 

1,400,000 

86.100,000 

Kaw  metalt 

Hair,  hldea,  and  leather .1. 

Splnntng  materiaL 

818.000,000 

Wood  and  timber. 

16,000,000 

8.  Bawmaterlalf 

89^800,000 

422,100,000 

Pottery  and  iflaaawaro 

11,800,000 
7,700,000 

88,600,000 
1,700,000 

48,400,000 

149,000,000 

8,000,000 

7,600,000 

88,900,000 

8,800,000 

10,000,000 

Metal  manufutnrBa. 

800,000 

Machlnea  and  veiaela 

1,900,000 

Leather  elQ  ....  .......x.  x  .. 

4,900.000 

Tarn 

88|aoo,ooo 

Oordage  and  twine,  woTen  gooda 

84,900,000 

8,000,000 

Paper. 

Wood-carringa 

87.400,000 

Objecta  of  art 

71.800.000 

Mannawrlptt,  articlea  for  pitnting 

1,600,000 

8.  Mannfketored  gooda 

888,000,000 

180300,000 

4.  Mlfloellaaeoaa  gooda 

184,100,000 

208,800,000 

6.  Predoiii  metala 

89,600,000 

88,900,000 

Total 

1.824.800.000  li.iaoiioo.ooo 

1  — ,.— .,^..,— .. 

The  movement  of  shipping  in  1870  is  exhib* 
ited  by  the  following  table : 


▼OTAOn. 

TOTAL. 

LADBir. 

V— It. 

ToBt. 

▼•Mb. 

Tmm. 

VmmIs. 

Tom. 

*'^t2S«^; 

Foreign. 

10,884 
8,000 

1,618,748 
8,784,874 

8,181 
M78 

1,408,708 
8,644,466 

1.096 
8,086 

7T4,BB8 
8,848388 

Total  looar  Tovaffe 

18,888 

4,8n,819 

18,888 

8,968,187 

4,120 

8,017,880 

S.  Short  Toyago : 

Italian 

68,484 

8,628 

8.806,811 

8,806,664 

44,208 

8,8^ 

0,688,498 
8,081,878 

7,898,888 

10,698 
8,b74 

4,828,714 

Foreign. 

2,178,070 

Total  abort  Toyage 

69,987 

8^14,786 

47,074 

18,668 

8,801,784 

OLBABD. 

1.  Lomr  Tovace 

18,748 

69,460 

4,764,918 
8,171,764 

19,180 
4^885 

8,618.888 
7,878,576 

4618 
18,183 

8,878,187 

8.  Short  voyage 

8,689,188 

Total 

78,198 

18,988,668 

67,995 

10,801.909 

17,678 

9,807,805 

The  aggregate  length  of  railroads  in  opera- 
tion was  on  December  81,  1879,  8,289  kilome- 
tres. The  number  of  postal  stations  at  the 
close  of  1879  was  8,272;  of  letters  and  postal- 
cards  forwarded,  168,477,178;  of  printed  mat- 
ter, 143,729,598 ;  of  money  orders,  3,903,960. 
The  aggregate  length  of  telegraph  lines  at  the 
end  of  1879  was  25,533  kilometres ;  of  wires, 
84,801  kilometres,  exclusive  of  175  kilometres 
of  submarine  cables.  The  number  of  offices 
was  1,494,  exclusive  of  those  belonging  to  rail- 
roads and  other  companies  (737).  The  total 
number  of  dispatches  in  1879  was  5,502,681. 

Every  Italian  statesman  must  take  account  of 
the  possibility  of  a  foreign  war.    The  geograph- 


ical situation  and  physical  conditions  of  Italy 
have.rendered  her  soil  in  all  ages  a  temptation 
and  a  prey  to  conquerors.  The  imperimn  in 
imperio  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  awaits 
the  nndoing  of  the  newly  founded  state.  It 
exercises  a  moral  sway  over  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  millions  in  every  country,  which  may, 
in  the  course  of  events,  give  it  an  influence  over 
the  springs  of  political  and  international  action, 
and  is  a  source  of  constant  apprehension.  This 
is  the  more  real,  owing  to  the  recent  reconstruc- 
tion of  Italian  existence  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  attained.  Fearful  lest  a 
fatal  blow  should  be  struck  at  the  unified  king- 
dom through  the  Church  or  in  some  fresh  .dis* 
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tarbaDce  of  the  European  equilibrium,  the  Ital-  most  advanced  and  radical  views  are  the  most 
ian  Government  has  hardened  itself  with  the  impatient  to  attain  it,  deeming  that  their  ideas 
most  grievously  oppressive  military  establish-  will  not  have  scope  for  development  until  Ital- 
ment  in  Europe.  This  has  hindered  the  polit-  ians  have  won  in  battle  the  liberty  to  manage 
ical  development  of  the  nation  and  the  natural  their  affairs  as  they  will  without  danger  of  for- 
tendencies  to  improvement.  The  dominant  eign  interference.  The  Conservative  party 
party  is  composed  of  men  who  were  extreme-  would  have  proceeded  with  the  national  arma- 
ly  radical  in  their  opinions,  and  passed,  many  ment  and  defenses  more  rapidly  than  the  Left 
of  them,  for  republicans  when  in  opposition,  has  done,  and  woald  have  pursued  a  more  ag- 
Yet  these  radicals  in  office  are  more  timidly  gressive  policy  and  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
conservative  than  the  party  of  the  Bight  whom  European  combinations.  The  cautious  and 
they  succeeded.  They  have  with  difficulty  temporizing  ministerial  party  have  been  driven 
been  able  to  unite  on  reforms  which  the  most  by  the  gust  of  popular  indignation  which  fol- 
moderate  among  them  considered  imperative  lowed  the  French  intervention  in  Tunis,  if 
before  they  came  into  power.  Much  of  their  they  woald  not  otherwise  have  drifted,  to- 
attention  is  given  to  watching  the  European  ward  the  alliance  approved  by  the  Opposition, 
horizon  and  coquetting  with  other  powers  for  The  effect  of  the  injury  dealt  to  Italian  pres- 
an  advantageous  alliance  in  the  next  European  tige  in  Tunis  by  France  has  been  to  obliterate 
convulsion.  The  exotic  military  system  under  the  sentiments  of  revenge  toward  Austria  and 
which  the  people  groan  is  fostered  and  con-  remove  the  danger  to  the  country  of  becoming 
stantly  enlarged  with  the  approval  of  all  par-  inflamed  and  plunged  into  a  war  on  account  of 
ties.  The  party  in  power  has  checked  all  natu-  Italia  irredenta.*  The  aggressive  aspirations 
ral  leanings  to  national  friendships  or  antipa-  which  are  now  turned  toward  France  are  far 
thies,  and  has  kept  the  country  in  absolute  less  strong  and  dangerous,  and  are  really  a 
isolation,  waiting  to  make  the  best  bargain  guarantee  of  peace,  as  they  constitute  a  check 
with  the  monster  armaments  which  are  will-  to  the  revengeful  designs  which  France  may 
ingly  supported  in  the  midst  of  profound  peace  entertain  towai'd  Germany.  The  party  in 
by  this  overtaxed  and  peace-loving  people,  power  may  be  expected  to  continue  to  keep 
This  attitude  was  in  its  relations  to  internal  out  of  entangling  alliances  and  to  pursue  a  pa- 
politics  a  natural  and  logical  one  for  the  group  cific  policy,  and  at  the  same  time  to  strengthen ' 
of  men  who  guide  the  helm  of  state  to  assume,  the  fortifications  and  increase  the  army  and 
for  they  occupy  a  neutral  ground  in  politics,  navy,  for  the  sake  of  improving  the  security 
and  balance  themselves  between  the  republican  and  prestige  of  the  nation.  The  internal  policy 
tendencies  which  are  derived  from  France  and  of  the  country  has  been  conducted  with  the 
the  monarchic  ideas  which  predominate  in  same  shrewd  and  politic  circumspection  which 
Central  Europe.  The  connection  of  the  house  has  governed  the  external  relations,  llie  cau- 
of  Savoy  with  the  achievement  of  Italian  tious  leaders  who  have  been  kept  at  the  head 
union  gives  the  reigning  dynasty  the  strongest  of  the  Radical  party  since  it  came  into  power 
title  to  loyalty  enjoyed  by  any  monarchs  in  in  1876  took  a  stand  between  the  parties.  The 
Europe,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  reforms  which  the  Left  undertook  to  acoom- 
their  kingdom  was  founded  prescribe  for  this  plish  have  been  brought  forward  tardily  and 
line  of  sovereigns  a  policy  of  liberality  toward  m  a  greatly  modified  shape.  The  large  major- 
democratic  tendencies  from  which  they  have  ity  of  the  party  has  been  a  source  of  weakness, 
not  yet  shown  any  tendency  to  depart.  The  The  internal  divisions  and  personal  rivalries 
Left,  which  has  been  in  power  since  1876,  num-  have  led  to  ceaseless  Cabinet  crises.  But  these 
hers  among  its  leaders  men  who  have  always  divisions  have  been  between  the  abler  and 
passed  for  republicans.  The  party  is  composed  more  representative  members  of  the  party,  and 
of  the  democratic  followers  of  Ratazzi.  Yet  the  moderate  men  who,  for  reasons  of  policy, 
they  are  as  earnest  in  their  protestations  of  and  owing  to  the  Eing^s  preferences  and  other 
loyalty  to  the  monarchy  as  their  opponents,  outside  influences,  have  been  intrusted  with 
and  do  not  differ  from  them  in  principles,  the  direction  of  affairs.  For  these  reasons  the 
Probably  a  large  majority  of  the  Italian  people  Progressist  party  has  succeeded  in  accompHsh- 
are  tepublicans  in  theory,  but  the  Red  Repub-  ing  very  tardily  and  only  partially  the  legisla- 
licans  and  Socialists  are  fewer  in  number  than  tion  which  was  promised  when  tlieir  rule  be- 
in  any  other  country,  and  even  they  recognize  gan. 

that  the  strength  ofltaly  is  in  the  constitutional        The  revision  of  the  Italian  Constitution,  al- 

monarchy  under  the  present  conditions.    The  though  it  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  bo 

latter  class,  in  other  countries  the  uncompro-  a  very  defective  instrument,  is  not  proposed 

mising  denunciators' of  militarism  and  interna-  by  either  of  the  great  parties,  because  it  con- 

tional  warfare,  in  Italy  clamor  for  the  conquest  tains  no  provision  for  such  revision  or  amend- 

of  the  **  unredeemed  "  provinces,  or  insult  the  ment.    The  electoral  law  is  a  legislative  stat- 

Church,  impatient  to  provoke  the  conflict  in  ute,  and  the  principal  project  in  the  programme 

which  Italy  is  to  prove  the  prowess  of  her  of  the  Progressists,  but  which  has  been  long 

arms  and  acquire  the  prestige  of  victory.    Mill-  delayed,  was  the  extension  of  the  franchise, 

tary  prestige  is  felt  by  all  parties  to  be  the  Universal  suffrage  has  long  been  advocated  by 
chief  need  of  Italy,  and  those  who  hold  the  •  See  » Aoooai  CyciopiDdiA  "  fo7i879l 
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leaders  of  the  dominant  party,  bat  the  bill  vote  who  could  write  the  names  of  their  can- 
which  was  finally  brought  in  daring  the  ses-  didates,  was  lost  by  a  heavy  m^}ority.  The 
sion  of  1881,  and  carried  after  a  long  discus-  property  limitation  of  the  new  law  is  the  pay- 
sion,  still  retains  important  limitations.  An-  inent  of  nineteen  francs  eighty  centimes  of  an- 
other favorite  project  of  the  party  has  been  naal  taxes.  The  bill  passed  the  Chamber  June 
the  revision  of  the  penal  code,  with  the  object  29tb,  and  was  still  pending  before  tlie  Legis- 
of  mitigating  the  harsher  penalties  and  ulti-  latare  at  the  end  of  the  year.  It  passed  the 
mately  abolishing  the  death-sentence.  Senate,  much  altered  by  amendments,  Decem- 

The  fiscal  system  of  Italy,  national  and  local,  ber  20th.  The  substitution  of  the  gerutin  de 
is  full  of  anomalies.  The  antiquated  and  vicious  2w^,*  or  collective  tickets,  for  the  method  of 
methods  of  taxation  retard  material  progress,  voting  by  separate  districts  for  the  representa- 
and  bear  with  crushing  force  upon  the  half-  tives  in  the  Legislature,  was  one  of  the  elective 
starved  tillers  of  the  roost  fertile  valleys  in  Eu-  reforms  proposed  by  the  Government.  It  was 
rope.  Bot  the  mischievous  taxes  are  not  re-  presented  in  a  separate  bill,  and,  though  pressed 
moved,  though  new  ones  are  added,  because  by  the  ministry,  the  Chamber  postponed  the 
the  maintenance  of  overgrown  armaments,  measure,  and  it  could  not  be  brought  to  a  vote 
which  are  not  yet  considered  sufficient  for  the  before  the  adjournment  in  July.  Notwith- 
defense  of  Italy,  and  the  proper  assertion  of  standing  tiie  dissensions  among  the  m^ority, 
her  position  as  one  of  the  six  great  powers,  the  two  Cabinet  crises,  and  the  difficulties  of 
will  nut  allow  any  source  of  revenue  to  be  dis-  the  situation  at  home  and  abroad,  the  session 
turbed.  The  octroi  duties,  or  taxes  on  produce  was  an  unusually  fruitful  one.  Besides  the 
brought  into  the  towns,  are  still  in  Aill  force,  election  reform  bill,  and  the  bill  for  the  retire- 
The  house-tax  in  some  of  the  towns,  as  in  half-  ment  of  the  forced  currency,  an  important  re- 
deserted  Florence,  amounts  to  nearly  fifty  per  form  in  the  organization  of  the  army,  and  a 
cent  of  the  rental.  The  legacy  duty  is  collected  municipal  aid  law  for  Rome  and  Naples,  were 
not  only  from  the  immediate  heirs  and  legatees  valuable  measures  among  an  unusual  number 
upon  their  succession,  but  is  exacted  for  rever-  of  minor  enactments. 

sionary  interests  which  fall  due  in  the  indefl-  The  French  advance  into  Tunis  occurred  at 

nite  future.    The  tobacco-tax  presses  heavily  a  time  when  the  Left  in  Parliament  was  more 

on  an  article  of  universal  consumption,  and  disorganized  and  discordant  than  usual.    The 

falls  with  special  severity  upon  the  poorer  French  preparations  for  landing  troops  on  the 

classes.    The  salt  monopoly  is  a  still  more  in-  Tunisian  coast  were  the  occasion  for  an  onset 

defensible  source  of  revenue.    The  public  lot-  against  the  weak  and  struggling  ministry.   The 

tery  is  an  immoral  mode  of  taxation,  and  its  news  stirred  the  political  life  of  Italy  deeply, 

influence  unquestionably  pernicious.    The  ous-  The  firm  belief  was  that  France  intended  to 

toms  duties  are  excessively  high,  and  revenue  retain  a  supremacy  of  some  description  in  Tu- 

oonsiderations  prevent  their  being  a^usted  so  nis,  and  the  general  feeling  was  that  Italy  must 

as  to  judiciously  protect  home  industries  with-  prevent  it  if  by  any  means  she  could.     It 

out  unnecessarily  hampering  foreign  trade.  The  was  a  tradition  of  Italian  politics  thatamili- 

port  charges  and  navigation  laws  are  a  further  tary  power  should  never  be  suffered  to  install 

discouragement  to  commerce,  and  have  had  the  itself  upon  that  coast,  from  which  Carthage 

effect  of  diminishing  navigation  and  reducing  menaced  ancient  Rome.    Italy  had  also  large 

the  Italian  commercial  marine.  and  growing  mercantile  interests  in  Tunis,  and 

Two  popular  financial  measures  were  pro-  regarded  with  complacency  this  point  of  ingress 

posed  by  the  Government  party  when  in  oppo-  into  the  African  trade  as  having  been  gained, 

sition.    These  were  the  abolition  of  the  ob-  and  as  likely  to  be  retained,  by  the  enterprise  of 

noxious  grist-tax  and  the  return  to  specie  pay-  her  men  of  business.    Henc«  arose  the  demand 

ments.    Favored  by  abundant  harvests  and  for  a  strong  ministry  which  could  command  a 

improving  prosperity,  both  of  the  promised  firm  majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 

reforms  have  at  length,  though  tardily,  been  could  with  confidence  take  the  decided  steps 

initiated.    The  act  for  the  removal  of  the  grist-  which  the  juncture  might  render  necessary. 

tax  was  passed  in  the  session  of  1880.    The  Massari,DeRudini,  and  Damiani  addressed  the 

opponents  of  the  measure  prophesied  that  the  formal  interrogations  to  the  ministry.    Cairoli, 

public  finances  would  be  seriously  crippled^  but  the  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  for  Foreign 

the  revenue  of  1881  was  larger  than  the  most  Affairs,  replied  that  France  had  made  categor- 

sanguine  supporters  of  the  biU  anticipated.  ical  declarations  to  both  Italy  and  England  that 

As  soon  as  the  Cabinet  crisis  was  composed,  the  expedition  was  designed  simply  to  punish 

the  Legislature  entered  on  the  discussion  of  the  the  EroumirSjj&nd  that  the  itattis  quo  would  not 

electoral  reform  act.    Under  the  old  law  saf-  be  altered.    The  assurances  that  furnished  the 

frage  was  limited  to  those  who  paid  at  least  grounds  on  which  the  Government  defended  its 

forty  francs  direct  taxes  annually  and  to  mem-  inactivity  were  not  relied  upon  as  implicitly  by 

hers  of  the  learned  professioDs.    Universal  suf-  the  deputies  of  the  Right,  and  the  dissentient 

frage  has  found  many  advocates  in  Italy ;  yet  fractions  of  the  ruling  party.    The  ministry 

when  an  amendment  in  that  sense  was  pro-  were  left  in  the  minority  on  a  vote  of  censure, 

posed,  only  89  votes  were  given  for  it  to  814  April  7th,  and  handed  in  their  portfolios.    The 

against,  and  Orispi's  .propoMl  to  allow  all  to  •  sm  SoBimii  db  Lirb. 
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Kng,  in  view  of  the  emergency  and  of  the  in-  itj ;  bnt  he  agreed  to  undertake  the  frnitless 
terminable  discords  and  divisions  in  the  Pro-  t^  of  negotiating  with  the  Left  and  Center 
gresdve  party,  was  inclined  to  try  a  ministry  for  a  coalition  Cabinet.  Farini,  President  of 
from  the  Right.  But  the  recalcitrant  sections  the  Chamber,  and  Mancini,  declined  in  sncces- 
of  the  Left  were  composed  of  the  more  ad-  sion  the  task  of  forming  a  Cabinet,  and  it  was 
yanoed  thinkers  of  the  party,  and  their  co-op-  finally  intrusted  to  Depretis,  who  succeeded, 
eration  with  the  Right  was  ont  of  the  qnestion.  May  28th,  in  getting  a  ministry  together  of 
The  Right  is  the  Moderate  Liberal  or  Conserv-  the  same  character  as  the  one  which  had  gone 
ative  party,  which  controlled  the  Government  ont  General  Mezzacapo,  who  was  offered  the 
and  worked  out  the  consolidation  of  the  king-  Ministry  of  War,  declined  to  accept  unless  the 
dom  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Cavonr  during  new  Cabinet  would  undertake  the  angmenta- 
the  first  sixteen  years  of  the  national  history,  tion  of  the  military  budget  by  from  10,000  to 
The  controlling  spirits  of  the  disaffected  fac-  80,000  francs  a  year,  to  the  amount  oif  400,- 
tion  were  Nicotera  and  Crispi,  who  were  not  000,000  francs  in  all,  although  neither  be  nor 
satisfied  with  the  timid  and  faltering  leadership  any  other  serious  statesman  entertained  a 
of  Cairoli  and  Depretis,  and  considered  tliat  thought  of  engaging  in  a  war  with  France  on 
they  had  the  ability  and  parliamentary  strength  account  of  the  Tunisian  difficulty, 
to  control  the  policy  of  the  Government  The  The  Italian  people  were  deeply  offended  at 
King  consulted  with  Sella,  the  leader  of  the  the  course  taken  by  France  to  set  aside  Italian 
Right,  who  could  see  no  way  for  his  party  to  prestige  in  Tunis.  The  feeling  permeated  all 
assume  or  co-operate  in  the  Government  with  classes,  and  was  returned  by  the  irascible  peo- 
the  present  House  of  Deputies.  The  King  was  pie  of  France.  In  the  riot  at  Marseilles,  June 
unwilling  to  dissolve  the  Chamber  if  the  diffi-  17th,  the  swelling  anger  broke  out.  This  city 
culty  could  by  any  means  be  composed,  be-  contains  a  colony  of  Italian  dock-laborers,  me- 
cause  the  long-projected  electoral  reform  bill  chanics,  and  merchants,  numbering,  according 
was  to  be  dealt  with  in  that  session.  Depretis  to  the  census  of  1876,  61,428,  besides  a  large 
was  requested  to  seek  to  re-establish  accord  transient  population  of  Italian  sailors  and  emi- 
hetween  the  rival  factions.  When  he  obtained  grants  departing  for  and  returning  from  Amer- 
the  pledge  of  the  sectionrleader  Nicotera,  a  ica.  Of  the  latter  about  5,000  enter  the  city 
migority  was  assured,  and  the  King,  on  Sella's  every  month,  stopping  usually  for  some  time, 
suggestion,  declined  the  resignation  of  the  Cai-  Crowds  of  people  were  gathered  in  the  streets 
roli  Cabinet,  April  18th.  The  new  develop-  to  see  a  body  of  French  troops  returning  from 
ments  of  the  French  plans  in  Tunis  gave  rise  Tunis  march  through.  As  they  passed  the 
to  fresh  interrogations,  but  the  Government  house  of  the  Italian  Club,  hisses  were  heard, 
commanded  a  majority  until  the  French  treaty  probably  emitted  by  Italian  spectators  on  the 
with  the  Bey  was  concluded.  The  ministers  sidewalk.  The  club-house  was  attacked  by 
repeated  the  assurances  made  by  the  French  the  mob,  and  street  affrays  between  the  two 
€k)vemment,  that  no  ulterior  ends  were  pur-  nationalities  occurred  in  all  parts  of  the  city, 
sued,  stating  at  the  same  time  that  steps  were  The  rioting  was  renewed  on  the  following  day, 
being  taken  to  protect  Italian  interests.  On  which  was  a  Sunday,  and  the  police  did  not 
the  11th  of  May  the  French  minister,  Barth6-  quell  the  disorders  until  Monday  night.  In 
lemy  Saint-Hilaire,  issued  a  circular  to  the  other  towns  of  France  murderous  fights  oo- 
powers,  accompanied  with  a  yellow-book  of  curred  between  Italians  and  Frenchmen.  In 
corroborative  documents,  in  which  Italian  com-  Naples,  Genoa,  Turin,  and  all  the  Italian  cities, 
mercial  intrigues  were  intimated  to  have  been  popular  demonstrations  took  place  in  which 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  invasion.  When  the  the  whole  population  participated.  Prompt 
Government  was  informed  of  the  conclusion  and  efficient  measures  were  taken  by  the  Gov- 
of  the  treaty,  they  sounded  the  European  gov-  ernment  to  defend  the  French  consulates  and 
emments  on  the  subject  of  a  conference,  ao-  prevent  any  scenes  of  violence, 
cording  to  the  precedent  of  the  Berlin  Con-  The  claims  of  the  Papacy  to  the  lost  sover- 
greas,  but  were  met  with  a  peremptory  refusal  eignty  are  still  openly  asserted  by  the  Pope 
on  the  part  of  Germany.  The  alienation  of  and  unremittingly  pressed.  On  the  other  hand, 
France  and  Italy  through  the  Tunisian  question  the  radical  agitators,  appealing  to  the  patriot- 
would  seem  to  have  entered  into  the  calcula-  ism  of  the  people,  embrace  every  opportunity 
tions  of  Bismarck  from  the  time  when  the  sub-  to  affront  the  Uhurch  and  wound  the  religious 
iect  of  a  French  intervention  in  Tunis  was  sentiments  of  their  fellow-citizens,  which  with 
informally  broached  in  conversations  between  certain  classes  of  Romans  are  very  strong  and 
the  delegates  at  the  Berlin  Conference.  When  susceptible.  The  irritation  has  been  passing 
the  terms  of  the  French  treaty  were  made  away  during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  XIII,  who, 
known,  the  Cairoli  ministry  resigned.  May  though  still  acting  the  part  of  a  captive  and 
14th,  without  waiting  for  the  hostile  vote  of  martyr,  has  in  many  ways  shown  a  conciliatory 
the  Chamber.  The  King  again  turned  to  Sella,  disposition  and  smoothed  the  difficulties  be- 
who  seemed  to  prefer  constituting  a  Cabinet  tween  the  church  and  the  state.  He  is,  there- 
from the  pure  Right,  and  appealing  to  the  fore,  held  in  a  very  different  estimation  by  the 
country  to  return  him,  if  possible,  the  two  patriotic  Italians  than  was  his  predecessor, 
hundred  members  which  he  lacked  of  a  major-  The  section  of  the  clergy -who  stand  in  the  way 
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of  a  reconciliation  hare,  however,  not  ceased  tions  in  favor  of  the  abrogation  of  the  law  of 
their  qaiet  agitation  for  the  restoration  of  the  guarantees  was  sufficient  to  prevent  the  agita- 
temporal  power  of  the  Pope.  A  coarse  ex-  tion  from  spreading  among  other  classes, 
hlbition  of  anti-clerical  feeling,  which  was  In  October  King  Humbert  and  Queen  Mar- 
manifested  on  the  occasion  of  the  removal  of  garetha  paid  a  visit  to  the  Austrian  imperial 
the  remains  of  Pius  IX  to  the  Basilica  of  San  family  at  Vienna,  where  they  were  entertained 
Lorenzo  on  the  night  of  July  12th  has  again  with  distinction.  The  King  was  accompanied 
widened  the  breach  between  the  Qnirinal  and  by  the  Prime  Minister,  Depretis,  and  the  Min- 
the  Vatican,  and  furnished  the  Pope  with  a  ister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Mancini,  and  the  jour- 
substantial  ground  of  justification  for  his  per-  ney  had  a  pofitical  significance,  clearing  away 
sistent  isolation.  It  was  expected  that  the  re-  for  the  present  the  clouds  left  by  the  popular 
moval  would  be  conducted  with  simplicity,  and  clamor  for  the  acquisition  of  Trieste  and  the 
that  none  but  priests  would  attend.  Instead  of  Trentino,  and  indicating  the  inclination  of  Italy 
this,  a  splendid  funeral-car  bore  the  remains,  for  an  alliance  with  Austria  and  Germany  in 
and  a  procession  of  some  two  thousand  people  the  event  of  £uropean  complications, 
followed  it,  bearing  torches  and  chanting  pray-  A  great  development  has  taken  place  within 
era.  The  people  gathered  from  all  parts  of  a  very  short  period  in  the  Italian  press,  both 
the  city  to  witness  the  imposing  spectacle,  with  respect  to  the  number  of  newspapers 
After  the  train  had  advanced  some  distance  a  printed  and  their  literary  excellence.  At  the 
band  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  men  ap-  beginning  of  the  year,  149  daily  papers  were 
peared,  who  sang  popular  ditties  in  derision,  published  in  Italy,  and  1,805  Joumah  appeared 
hooted  and  jeered,  jostled  the  torch-bearers,  weekly,  semi-weekly,  or  tri-weekly.  Of  the 
and  attempted  to  put  out  the  torches;  and  dailies,  18  are  published  in  Rome,  16  in  Na- 
when  the  procession  reached  the  place  in  front  pies,  18  in  Palermo,  12  in  Milan,  9  in  Flor* 
of  the  church  they  rushed  in  and  created  a  ence,  6  in  Turin,  and  6  in  Venice, 
scene  of  confusion  and  of  terror  to  the  numer-  The  town  of  Oasarnicciola,  in  the  Island  of 
ous  ladies  who  were  among  the  torch -bearers.  Ischia,  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  was  almost  totally 
After  this  the  Radicid  and  Republican  clubs  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  which  occurred 
started  an  agitation  in  favor  of  the  abrogation  on  the  4th  of  March.  Of  the  4,000  inhabitants 
of  the  law  of  the  Papal  guarantees,  while  the  8,000  were  left  homeless,  and  more  than  160 
Pontifical  Secretary  of  State,  Cardinal  Jaco-  were  buried  under  the  ruins  of  their  houses, 
bini,  in  a  circular  to  the  nuncios,  and  the  Pope  The  first  and  severest  of  the  two  shocks  lasted 
in  an  allocution,  protested  that  the  guarantees  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  minute.  Other,  slight- 
were  of  no  effect — that  the  Government  was  er,  shocks  were  felt  on  the  succeeding  days, 
responsible  for  the  outrage  of  the  18th  of  July,  The  disturbance  was  local,  and  not  connected 
and  that  the  Pope's  person  would  not  be  safe  with  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which  was 
if  he  abandoned  his  seclusion.  The  possibility  taking  place.  It  was  attributed  by  Professor 
that  the  Pope  would  leave  Rome,  where  he  en-  Palmieri,  a  distinguished  Neapolitan  seismolo- 
joyed  neither  liberty  nor  security,  was  hinted  gist,  to  the  sinking  of  the  soil  consequent  upon 
at.  After  a  meeting  held  by  the  Radicals  on  the  undermining  action  of  the  mineral  springs 
August  7th — which  was  broken  up  by  the  po-  for  which  the  island  is  celebrated.  Another 
lice  on  account  of  a  resolution  offered  which  earthquake  was  felt  over  a  considerable  extent 
accused  the  Pope  of  lying,  in  asking  permission  of  territory  in  the  Abruzzi  on  September  10th. 
for  the  removal  of  the  corpse  of  Pius  IX  with-  Lives  were  lost  and  houses  shattered  at  Oastel- 
out  pomp,  and  which  urged  the  occupation  of  frentano,  Ohieti,  and  other  villages.  Many 
the  Vatican  palaces — ^the  Pope  declared  that  he  thousands  were  rendered  shelterless.  A  seo- 
would  not  leave  Rome  unless  driven  away  by  ond  shock  occurred  at  Oastelfrentano  on  the 
brute  force.  Agitation  for  the  repesd  of  the  28d,  followed  by  a  land-slide,  which  carried 
law  of  guarantees  was  continued,  and  meetings  away  the  site  of  the  village.  The  Neapolitan 
were  held  in  all  the  principal  cities.  The  po-  coast  was  swept  during  the  year  by  several 
lice  interfered  at  nearly  every  meeting  on  ac-  hurricanes  of  uncommon  severity, 
count  of  language  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  There  was  a  general  census  of  the  kingdom 
the  Pope  and  of  his  guaranteed  liberties.  On  taken  in  December.  The  population  of  the 
the  feast  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Vir-  city  and  suburbs  of  Rome  was  800,292,  the 
gin  at  Rome  there  were  slight  disturbances,  males  numbering  167,827,  and  the  females 
but  the  streets  were  lined  wiUi  soldiers,  and  the  182,965.  The  increase  in  ten  years  was  56,- 
scoffing  manifestations  promptly  suppressed.  A  808  souls.  Rome  contained  under  Pontifical 
portion  of  the  clergy  desired  to  accompany  the  rule,  as  at  present,  a  remarkable  preponder- 
pilgrimage  to  the  Roman  shrines  in  August,  ance  of  males.  The  proportion  was  in  1871 
and  other  religious  observances,  with  popular  118,  and  in  1881  116  males  to  100  females, 
demonstrations;  but  the  Government  promptly  A  notorious  Sicilian  bandit,  named  Randaz- 
interdicted  every  proposal  for  a  demonstration  zo,  was  captured  in  New  Orleans  in  July  and 
from  either  side,  and,  although  the  liberty  of  taken  to  New  York,  whence  he  was  extradited 
meeting  is  goaranteed  by  the  Italian  Constitu-  on  the  requisition  of  the  Italian  Government 
tion,  the  interference  of  the  police  at  every  as-  and  on  the  testimony  of  witnesses  sent  over  to 
sembly  to  prevent  votes  being  taken  on  resolu-  prove  his  identity.    He  belonged  formerly  to 
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the  band  of  the  dreaded  robber-chieftain  Le- 
one, and  was  captured  with  two  of  his  com- 
f>anion8  after  a  desperate  straggle  in  1878,  and 
odged  in  jail  at  Palermo ;  bat  he  leaped  from 
the  wagon  when  being  conveyed  to  the  court, 
and  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  police  made 
bis  escape  abroad.  8ince  then  to  the  date  of 
his  recapture  he  followed  the  trade  of  a  fruit- 
dealer  in  New  Orleans,  where  he  sailed  a  small 
vessel  on  trading  trips  in  the  neighboring  wa- 
ters. He  had  many  friends  amon<r  the  immi- 
? rants  from  Soathem  Italy  settled  in  that  city, 
he  detective  engaged  for  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment resorted  to  a  ruse  and  conveyed  him  on 
shipboard  and  detained  him  there  without  le- 
gal warrant,  but  when  the  case  came  up  be- 
fore the  court  in  New  York,  whence  the  or- 
der for  his  arrest  had  been  issuedi  it  was  held 


that  the  court  could  not  discharge  him  on 
the  ground  of  his  having  been  brought  with- 
in its  jurisdiction  by  unlawful  means.  The 
circumstance  of  the  evidence  offered  by  the 
Italian  Government  being  somewhat  incom- 
plete and  conflicting,  and  that  of  his  having 
been  taken  away  from  New  Orleans  where  he 
claimed  to  have  been  living  at  the  time  when 
the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge  were  committed, 
left  a  doubt  in  the  public  mind  of  his  identity. 
When  brought  to  trial,  however,  in  Palermo  he 
was  proved  by  unquestionable  evidence  to  be 
the  brigand  Randazzo.  Among  the  numerous 
crimes  and  cruelties  committed  by  him  the 
most  notorious  was  his  latest,  that  of  cutting 
off  the  ears  of  the  English  tourist  Rose  and 
sending  them  to  his  friends  to  terrify  them  into 
paying  an  enormous  ransom. 


JAPAN,  an  empire  in  Eastern  Asia.  The 
sovereign  bears  the  title  of  ^'  Tenno  '*  or  "  Mi- 
kado.^' The  reigning  Mikado,  Mutz-Hito,  was 
born  at  Tokio,  September  22,  1852,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Eomei-Tenno,  in  1867.  He 
was  married  on  December  28,  1868,  to  Prin- 
cess Haruko,  bom  April  17,  1850,  daughter  of 
Prince  Idchidgo.  There  is  no  regular  law  of 
succession,  and,  in  case  of  the  deaui  or  abdica- 
tion of  the  Mikado,  the  crown  does  not  gener- 
ally devolve  upon  his  son,  but  upon  either  the 
eldest  or  most  distinguished  member  of  the 
Shi-8hinn6,  the  four  imperial  families  of  Japan. 
These  families  are  the  Eatzura,  Arisugawa, 
Fushimi,  and  Eaniu.  The  power  of  the  Mikado 
is  unlimited  in  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual 
affairs.  He  acts  through  an  executive  ministry 
divided  into  nine  departments,  viz.,  of  the 
Imperial  House,  Foreign  Affairs,  War,  Navy, 
Finances,  Interior,  Public  Instruction,  and  Ec- 
clesiastical Affairs.  At  the  side  of  the  minis- 
try stands  the  ^^  Sun  "  or  Senate,  composed  of 
thirty  members,  and  the  Sholn,  or  the  Council 
of  State,  of  an  unlimited  number  of  members, 
both  nominated  by  the  Mikado. 

The  area  in  1881  was  estimated  at  882,863 
square  kilometres;  the  population,  January  1, 
1876,  was  84,888,404,  of  whom  17,419,785 
were  males,  and  16,918,619  females.  The  Be- 
nin Islands,  belonging  to  Japan,  have  an  area 
of  84  square  kilometres,  and  a  population  of 
75.  Tokio,  the  capital,  inclusive  of  suburbs, 
had  in  1881  n  population  of  1,140,566;  Osaka, 
in  1881,  291,086.  The  number  of  foreign  resi- 
dents in  1879  was  as  follows: 
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The  receipts  and  expenditures  were  estimated 
as  follows,  m  the  budget  of  1880-^81  (in  yens; 
1  yen  =  99-3  cents) : 

BECnPTS. 

Cosioma. 2,JM9,4GS 

Ground-tax 41,901.441 

Ksdae 5,960.029 

Other  taxea. 4,122^2 

Pablio  wnrka 1,407,647 

PubUo  domaiiia  and  mlaoeQaneoaB  reoelpts  630,996 

Total  ordinary  recelpta 66,616.907 

Eztraordlnaiy  reoelpta 8^16^600 

Total 60,988.607 

BXPKNDrnJRIS. 

PabHedebfc 21,448,906 

CiTllllBt. 960.100 

Penalnna 696,744 

CooncU  of  State 500,000 

Bcnato 184,000 

Hinlatrr  of  FonHgn  Aflkira 201,000 

•*           Intei^ 1.647.150 

"           Flnanoo 1,487,700 

•»           War 8,151,000 

NavT 8^015,000 

**           Publlo  Ednoatlon 1,181,100 

«           PublloWorka 54^860 

♦*           Jnatloo 1,785,000 

**           tho  Imperial  House 84a.000 

Colooliatlon 1,884.199 

Land-tax  reform 90,400 

ProTlndal  adminlatrfttion 4,588,290 

Poeto 1,260,000 

Promotion  of  Indnstnr 108,179 

PoUce 2,575,fl96 

Priesthood 18^000 

Pnblle  balldlnn,  canals,  etc %884,415 

Embassies  andoonsals 821,000 

Famine. 1,200,000 

Ordinary  expenditures 56,494,628 

ExtraoxtUnary  expenditures 8,48a,S84 

Totel 60,988;i07 

The  public  debt,  on  July  1,  1880,  amounted 
to  868,047,291  yens;  the  reserve  funds  and 
other  resources  amounted  to  61,826,615  yens, 
leaving  806,721,776  yens  unprovided  for. 

The  sadden  transformation  which  the  whole 
social  fabric  in  Japan  has  been  undergoing, 
since  the  revolution  of  1868,  excites  the  won- 
der of  travelers  and  is  a  puzzle  to  every  stu- 
dent of  history.    Apparently  by  command  of 
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the  anthoritieB  and  withoDt  any  spontaneons  lingering  loyalty  to  the  Shognn,  and  impressing 
evolution,  the  political  institutions,  the  social  the  people  with  the  idea  of  the  antiquity  and 
habitSj  the  edacation,  the  ideas,  and  even  the  historical  rightfulness  of  the  Mikadoes  rule. 
religion  of  the  people,  are  completely  trans-  The  development  of  the  University  of  Tokio 
mated.  The  sovereignty  which  accomplished  illustrates  the  ardor  shown  by  the  authorities 
such  marvels  is  itself  a  usurped  power,  which  in  introducing  and  the  capac^ity  of  the  Jnpan- 
dates  back  only  a  score  of  years,  and  which  ese  people  for  assimilating  the  best  results  of 
precipitated  the  shogunate  with  its  prestige  of  European  progress.  The  Japanese  received 
seven  hundred  years  of  empire  and  was  estab-  their '  first  inkling  of  Western  science  in  the 
lished  in  its  place  with  scarcely  a  straggle,  beginning  of  the  last  century,  through  their 
The  Daimios,  the  mighty  feudatory  lords  of  contact  with  the  Dutch.  In  1744  an  astronom- 
the  realm,  were  soon  crushed  by  the  quickly  ioal  observatory  was  established.  In  1811  a 
organized  rule  of  the  Mikado.  The  military  corps  of  translators  was  organized  for  the  pur- 
caste  of  the  Samurais  alone  survived  the  deluge  pose  of  rendering  into  Japanese  Dutch  treatises 
which  in  a  moment  swept  away  the  institu-  on  science  and  useful  arts.  Out  of  this  grew 
tions  of  old  Japan.  These  cavaliers  still  swag-  a  school  of  laui^fuages  in  combination  with  the 
gered  about  with  their  two  swords,  display-  translation  office.  The  sciences  of  mathemat- 
ing  a  blustering  opposition  to  the  new  order  ics,  botany,  and  chemistry  were  afterward 
of  things.  To  this  day  the  interior  of  Japan  taught  in  connection  with  Dutch,  English, 
is  rendered  unsafe  to  European  and  American  French,  German,  and  Russian.  In  1862  stu- 
travelers  by  these  survivors  of  mediieval  Japan,  dents  began  to  be  sent  to  Europe.  After  the 
whose  weapons  fly  out  whenever  a  foreigner  revolution  of  1868  the  instruction  in  European 
comes  in  sight,  at  the  thought  of  the  destruo-  science  and  languages,  which  had  been  restrict- 
tion  to  old  traditions  which  European  infln-  ed  and  confined  to  a  certain  privileged  class, 
enoe  has  wrought,  especially  the  degradation  was  fostered  and  extended  much  more  liber- 
and  rapid  decay  of  the  order  of  Samurais.  ally.    The  different  speciid  schools  which  were 

The  statements  were  made  by  travelers  in  established  were  gradually  consolidated,  and 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  singular  official  revo-  the  high  school  for  the  teaching  of  Chinese 
lution  in  Japan,  that  the  change  was  entirely  and  Japanese  learning  and  literature  united 
superficial  and  unsubstantial,  that  though  the  with  those  devoted  to  Western  science.  Many 
normal  civilization  of  the  people  was  disas-  changes  in  the  system  of  instruction,  the  trans- 
troualy  unsettled,  yet  they  were  receiving  noth-  f  er  of  the  direction  of  studies  to  English,  Ger- 
ing  but  a  mere  veneering  of  Western  cult-  man,  American,  French,  and  Japanese  instrnct- 
ure,  a  distorted  and  spurious  Europeanisro,  in  ors  in  turn,  interfered  with  the  due  develop- 
compensation  for  this  demoralizing  effect,  ment  of  the  system  of  higher  education.  In 
Later  observers  perceive  that  the  entire  social  1876  special  courses  of  law,  chemistry,  and  en- 
culture  of  old  Japan  has  been  fatally  smitten,  gineering  were  instituted,  besides  the  general 
but  that  the  Japanese  prove  capable  of  readily  curricnlums  of  science  and  arts.  From  the 
assimilating  much  of  the  civilization  of  the  following  year  English  was  the  only  European 
West.  It  was  but  the  exchange  of  one  mate-  language  employed  in  instruction,  and  French 
rialtstio  civilization  for  another,  for  the  relig-  and  German  discarded  in  the  class-room,  except 
ions  founts  of  Japanese  development  were  al-  for  special  studies  in  the  law  and  science  de- 
ready  nearly  dry,  while  in  the  social  discipline  partments,  in  which  instruction  was  still  given 
and  solidarity,  that  enable  them  to  ailapt  them-  m  French.  In  1878  the  medical  school  was 
seivea  to  such  startling  innovations,  they  al-  added  to  the  others,  and  the  university  regn- 
ready  possess  a  higher  development  thaa  the  larly  constituted  on  the  model  of  the  leading 
Western  nations  which  they  copy.  European  high  schools.    The  Botanical  Garden 

In  these  drastic  changes  macn  of  the  poetry  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  authorities  of  the 
of  life,  of  the  inspiration  of  art,  of  the  moral  university.  A  magazine  was  published ;  the 
groundwork  and  attractive  characteristics  of  discovery  of  shell-heaps  by  Edward  8.  Morse 
Japanese  manners  must  necessarily  be  sacri-  gave  an  impulse  to  archfeological  and  palason- 
ficod.  The  most  difficult  and  questionable  part  tological  researches;  students  were  sent  abroad, 
of  the  scheme  of  reformation  is  the  not  un-  after  the  conipletion  of  their  courses  in  the 
successful  attempt  to  root  out  the  prevailing  university,  to  pursue  their  special  branches  in 
Buddhistic  religion,  which  was  introduced  from  the  schools  and  libraries  of  Europe,  and  re- 
China  ages  before  and  always  favored  by  the  turned  to  impart  their  attainments  to  others ; 
Shoguns,  in  order  to  restore  the  ancient  and  and  so  the  university  acquired  rapidly  the  char- 
obsolete  Shinto  cult,  an  abstract  worship  of  acter  and  spirit  of  an  institution  of  learning. 
Nature.  The  abolition  of  the  existing  religion  In  the  department  of  law  a  very  thorou^ 
IS  not  impossible,  since  the  people  are  already  course  of  English  common  law  is  taught  by 
largely  given  over  to  religious  indifferentism  English  instructors  in  addition  to  the  princi- 
and  skepticism,  but  the  revival  of  the  national  pies  of  mercantile  and  international  law  and 
religion,  the  forms  of  which  were  almost  lost  theoretical  jurisprudence ;  but  the  civil  law  is 
and  the  principles  no  longer  understood,  can  neglected,  with  the  exception  of  an  exposition 
have  no  further  success  than  the  political  one  of  the  French  code.  All  this  is  supplementary 
which  was  intended,  that  of  extinguishing  the  to  the  instruction  in  ancient  and  modern  Jap- 
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anese  law  by  Japanese  professors.  The  depart-  sama  rebels  were  particularly  actiye  in  forced 

ment  of  science  is  divided  into  six  courses :  (1)  marches,  bat  their  movements  were  frustrated 

chemistry;  (2)  mathematics;  (3)  pbys^ics  and  every  time  through  the  warnings  communicated 

astronomy;  (4) biology;  (5)  engineering,  geol-  by  the  wires.    For  this  purpose  611  miles  of 

ogy ;  (6)  mining  and  metallurf^y.    The  instruc-  line  were  constructed  in  the  rear  of  the  army, 

tion  is  strongly  colored  by  the  new  develop-  light,  portable  posts  being  used^  the  trees  utU- 

ment  theories  and  keeps  abreast  of  the  latest  ized  for  supports,  and  vulcanite  insniators  em- 

specalations.    In  mathematics  and  chemistry  ployed. 

the  courses  of  instruction  are  very  complete.        The  total  number  of  postal  stations  on  June 

The  department  of  literature  is  divided  into  80, 1880,  was  4,877.  The  number  of  letters  sect 

two  courses:  (1)  philosophy,  political  philoso-  was  84,627,843;   of  postal-cards,  17,345,212; 

ghy,  and  political  economy ;  (2)  Japanese  and  of  newspapers,  14,266,796 ;  of  samples  and 
Ihinese  hterature.  In  the  course  of  philos-  books,  829,068 ;  letters  sent  free  of  charge, 
ophy  the  views  of  the  English  thinkers  of  1,886,658.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  money 
materialistic  tendencies  are  laid  before  the  stu-  orders  was  4,604,027  yens, 
dents  as  soon  as  they  are  published.  It  is  the  The  Japanese  Government  has  established 
design  of  the  Government  to  dispense  with  in-  a  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  subjects 
struction  in  the  English  language  as  soon  as  which  the  local  officials  charged  with  the  en- 
possible,  and  have  all  the  lectures  and  exami-  couragement  of  agriculture  in  the  provinces 
nations  in  Japanese.  The  president  and  vice-  have  submitted  to  it  for  consideration  are— the 
president  are  men  who  have  been  long  identi-  revision  of  the  methods  of  preparing  statistics  of 
fied  with  the  development  of  the  higher  educa-  agriculture;  exchanges  of  seeds  between  differ- 
tion  in  Japan.  Hiroyuki  Eato  has  been  presi-  ent  districts ;  the  supply  of  manure ;  the  investi- 
dent  from  the  start.  The  professors  and  in-  gation  of  the  fisheries,  and  the  preservation  of 
structors  number  about  a  dozen  Europeans,  fish,  sea-weeds,  and  other  marine  productions ; 
nearly  all  English,  and  three  times  as  many  and  the  offering  of  rewards  for  services  tending 
Japanese,  with  two  or  three  Chinese.  The  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture, 
number  of  students  pursuing,  in  1881,  the  ex-  Flower-culture  has  always  been  pursued  with 
ceedingly  various  and  thorough  courses  was  careful  attention  in  Japan.  Flowers  are  seen 
206.  Each  of  the  well-instructed  graduates  is  in  every  house,  rich  or  poor.  New  varieties  of 
a  furtherer  of  science  and  culture  in  Japan.  flowering  plants  are  eagerly  bought.  Garden- 
The  Japanese  Government  has  just  publi^ed  ing  and  the  art  of  arranging  nosegays  are  taught 
at  Teddo  a  large  dictionary  of  nulitary,  naval,  in  the  schools. 

and  other  technical  terms  in  five  languages —        When  the  feudal  clan  system  was  finally 

Japanese,  French,  English,  German,  and  Dutch,  broken  up  in  1871,  the  present  administrative 

It  is  the  first  Japanese  dictionary  printed  on  division  of  the  country  was  made.    Japan  is 

the  European  plan,  and  is  illustrated  with  pict-  divided  into  three  /«,  thirty-five  hen,  and  one 

ures  engraved  wiik  the  greatest  care.  han.    Each  fu  is  administered  by  a  ch^i,  or 

The  first  telegraph  was  erected  in  Japan  in  governor ;  each  ken  by  a  rei,  or  prefect ;  and 

1871.    At  the  beginning  of  1880  there  were  the  han  by  a  vassal  prince.    The  fu  are  the 

8,929  miles  of  line,  and  9,846  miles  of  wire,  districts  of  the  great  cities— Tokio,  Kioto,  and 

The  number  of  telegrams  sent  during  the  pre-  Osaka. 

vious  year  was  1,272,756,  of  which  about  96  The  Supreme  Council  or  Cabinet  of  the  Mi- 
per  cent  were  in  the  Japanese  language ;  while  kado  is  called  the  Dai-jo  Kuwan,  or  great  gov- 
the  number  of  cable  messages  was  22,696.  Al-  eming  council,  the  name  being  taken  from  a 
though  the  Japanese  language  has  no  regular  body  which  was  constituted  in  the  eighth  cen- 
alphabet,  the  sounds  of  the  Katakana  syllabary  tury.  The  Council  is  composed  of  the  Prime 
are  represented  by  extending  the  Morse  char-  Minister,  two  Vice  Prime  Ministers,  and  the 
acters  to  combinations  of  five  dots  and  dashes.  Ministers  of  Foreign  and  of  Home  Affairs,  of 
By  thus  supplementing  the  signs  of  the  inter-  War,  Finance,  the  Marine,  Public  Works,  Jus- 
national  code,  forty-seven  characters  were  ob-  tice,  and  Colonies  and  Agriculture.  The  en- 
tained,  and  the  alphabet  has  worked  with  tire  government  of  the  country  is  conducted  by 
satisfactory  results  for  ten  years.  Japanese  this  body.  The  retention  of  Sai^o  in  the  office 
youths  are  trained  as  operators  in  a  telegraph-  of  Dai-jo-Dai-jen,  or  Prime  Minister,  has  had  a 
school.  The  average  charge  for  a  message  re-  considerable  effect  in  reconciling  the  antago- 
quiring  twenty  characters  is  only  about  two  nisms  between  adherents  of  the  old  and  of  the 
cents  for  a  distance  of  sixty  miles.  In  1880  new  systems.  He  was  one  of  the  leading  nobles 
there  were  112  offices  open  for  general  use,  and  at  the  old  Kioto  court,  and  was  in  the  banning 
seventy  others  used  by  the  Government.  In  an  opponent  of  the  changes  which  he  himself 
1880  the  receipts  amounted  to  $528,100,  and  afterward  aided  materially  in  bringing  to  pass, 
the  expenditures  to  $495,660,  this  being  the  He  is  now  accounted  a  thoroughly  devoted  sup- 
first  year  in  which  the  receipts  were  greater  porter  of  the  Mikado  and  the  new  order  of 
than  the  working  expenses.  The  telegraph  things.  The  Yice-Minister  Iwakura,  the  in- 
was  largely  used  in  tiie  field  in  the  Satsuma  tellectual  leader  in  the  great  transition,  was 
rebellion  of  1877,  and  contributed  materially  also  a  court  noble.  He  did  not  become  an  ad- 
to  the  suppression  of  the  revolt    The  Sat-  vocate  of  unrestricted  foreign  intercourse,  even 
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after  the  revolation,  until  his  mission  to  Europe  in  war-time.    The  troops  have  been  highly 

and  America  in  1871.  trained,  chiefly  under  French  officers;  but  the 

The  second  governing  body  is  the  Genro-In,  instruction  is  now  conducted  almost  altogether 

or  Senate.    The  name  signifies  House  of  Sen-  bj  Japanese  officers.     The  Imperial  Guard, 

iors.     It  is  composed  of  men  who  have  served  which  is  the  flower  of  the  army,  is  selected 

the  country  with  recognized  distinction,  noble-  from  the  Samurai  class.    The  organization  of 

men,  officers  who  have  given  proofs  of  ability  the  army  of  the  line  is  f^ven  as  follows : 

in  the  administrative  departments,  and  men  

eminent  in  politics  throughout  the  country.  brkhch. 

The  Emperor's  decree  creating  this  body  stated 

that  it  was  to  enlarge  the  law-making  fiower.  inrmtry  (u  brigades,  42  regimonts). 

Its  powers  are  conflned  to  the  approval  of  9jSi£^?ifi*"*°*1^'\ 

laws  submitted  to  its  consideration  by  the  min-  Enginwri  (lo^S^Va);  ;!**!;.'::! 

istry .  MtUtary  tralD  (6  oompanies) 

The  elective  local  assemblies  were  estab-  Marine  artuiery  (9  companies) 

lished  in  1878.    They  sit  in  March  of  each  year  Total 

for  a  time  not  to  exceed  thirty  days,  and,  sub- 


ject to  the  control  of  the  Home  Minister,  they  The  Imperial  Guard  is  made  up  of  two  in- 
deal  with  questions  of  local  taxation.  The  fantry  bribes  of  two  regiments  each,  8,200 
qualifications  for  electors  are  an  age  of  twenty  men ;  one  regiment  of  cavalry,  150  men ;  two 
years,  registration,  and  payment  of  at  least  five  companies  of  artillery,  800  men ;  one  company 
dolliurs'  land-tax.  Each  voter  must  write  the  of  engineers,  150  men ;  and  80  men  in  the 
name  of  his  candidate  upon  the  voting  siip.  commissariat ;  in  all,  8,880. 

Gold  is,  nominally,  the  monetary  standard  The  Japanese  police  is  a  new  development 

in  Japan ;  but  the  heavy  expenses  imposed  on  The  discipline  and  intelligence  shown  by  the 

the  Government  for  the  suppression  of  rebel-  force,  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  with 

lions  and  pensioning  the  Shogun  and  Daimios,  the  new  institution,  have  been  remarked  with 

hatl  diminished  the  coin  reserve  and  augmented  admiration.    The  police  is  made  up  of  18,000 

the  paper  currency,  so  that  a  disparity  of  values  picked  men,  who  have  been  drilled  and  in- 

exists.    The  currency  unit  in  Japan  is  the  yen  structed  in  their  duties  with  great  care.    They 

or  dollar,  which  is  divided  into  8en  or  cents,  exercise  Judgment  and  consideration  in  their 

and  rin  or  mills.    The  unit  of  exchange  at  the  interferences  with  the  acts  of  the  people,  and 

treaty  ports  is  the  Mexican  dollar.    The  paper  possess  the  confidence  of  all  in  a  high  d^ree, 

money,  or  yen  eaUu^  varies  according  to  their  being  regarded  everywhere  as  the  protectors 

comparative  abundance  in  value.    While  they  of  the  people  from  disturbance  and  submitted 

stood  at  8  per  cent  discount  in  1877  against  to  as  the  authorized  officers  of  the  law.    They 

gold  y07»,  in  previous  years,  although  they  are  are  uniformed  in  European  costume.    The  dis- 

not  redeemaole  in  specie,  they  had  actually  missal  of  the  Samurais  from  their  functions 

stood  at  a  premium.    The  large  amount  issued  and  privileges  left  the  country  entirely  without 

during  the  Satsuma  rebellion  has  been  the  a  constabukry ;  but  tlie  efficiency  developed  by 

cause  of  their  standing  constantiy  below  par  the  police  in  a  few  years  is  of  the  very  highest 

mnoe  then.    The  Government  have  coined  a  order. 

trade-doUar  in  recent  years,  identical  in  weight  Before  the  revolution  of  1868,  Japan  had  no 

and  fineness  with  the  American  trade-dollar,  ships,  properly  speaking.     There  was  a  con- 

and  four  grains  heavier  than  the  silver  yen,  siderable  number  of  junks,  some  of  nearly  200 

This  new  coin  is  beginning  to  circulate  exten-  tons,  but  used  only  as  coasters.     The  state 

sively  in  China  and  other  parts  of  the  East,  had  a  few  that  could  sail  as  far  as  the  Loo- 

The  coins  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  struck  at  choo  Islands,  Formosa,  or  China;    but  their 

the  Japanese  mint  already  compare  favorably  primitive  and  defective  form  made  them  unfit 

with  tne  coinage  of  any  other  country.  and  dangerous  for  such  long  distances.    These 

The  military  system  has  necessarily  been  junks  were  exclusively  reserved  for  embsssa- 
built  up  from  the  foundation  since  the  feudal  dors  or  literary  men,  all  commercial  relations 
system  prevailing  under  the  Shogun  was  abol-  with  foreign  countries  being  strictly  forbidden 
ished.  The  new  army  was  formed  under  a  by  Japanese  laws.  It  is  only  since  the  restora- 
conscription  law,  by  which  every  male  between  tion,  when  the  Mikado's  power  was  firmly  es- 
the  ages  of  seventeen  and  forty  is  subject  to  tablished^  that  the  Government  thought  of  cre- 
three  years  of  military  service  with  the  colors,  ating  a  navy  and  of  encouraging  the  people  to 
and  to  two  years  in  the  first,  and  two  years  in  build  merchantmen  after  European  models, 
the  second  division  of  the  reserve.  The  re-  The  effect  of  removing  restrictions  and  en- 
nuunder  of  the  period  of  military  liability  he  is  couraging  mercantile  enterprise  was  remark- 
enrolled  in  a  reserve  corps,  somewhat  resem-  able.  In  1878  the  merchant  navy  consisted  of 
bling  a  Landwehr.  This  system  provides  near-  110  steamers,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
ly  70,000  men  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  16,088;  87  sailing-vessels,  with  8,488  tonnage; 
military  duty.  From  this  number  the  regular  and  22,692  junks.  Since  that  date  the  number 
force  is  recruited  by  lot.  The  normal  strength  of  ships  has  constantly  increased,  and  was  in 
of  the  army  is  85,560  men  in  peace,  and  50,280  1879  as  follows : 
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Portugal  1,000.    In  Africa  they  are  reckoned 

at  600,000,  of  whom  200,000  are  in  Morocco, 

166    I    48,768  34,000  in  Algiers,  60,000  in  Tunis,  100,000  in 

^^*    '    *^^^  Tripoli,  and  8,000  in  Egypt. 

rrt.           u       c  •     u    ^            A  €>  ntro  '    4.U  Id  Asia  thc  Israelites  are  estimated  at  about 

The  number  of  junks  decreased  8,978  m  the  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  .^  ^^.^^.^  Turkey 

same  time.    The  construction  of  ships  m  1880  and  Arabia,  80,000  ii  the  Caucasus,  20,000  ii 

was  on  a  greater  scale   than   in  preceding  p^^^^^^  ^^"^^^  ^-^  j^^j^  j2,000  in  Turkistan, 

^^'         V       ^   1,-     ♦!,  4.     4.    ^  ♦!.    V  1  and  1,000  in  China. 

The  number  of  ships  that  entered  the  Yoko-  ^he  number  in  the  United  States  is  esti- 

hama  harbor  during  the  year  1880  was  as  fol-  ^^^^  ^^  3^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^ri- 

ca;  in  Oceania  and  Australia,  at  the  most. 

Foreign  mall-packets 91  20  000. 

^iS!5hiSr*I°*".;;;;.;;/;.v.:::::::::::::  iS  At  the  council  of  the  union  of  American 

MaUoD&imAU-packeuaDdmerchaiit-Teaaeii...  1,223  Hebrew  Congregations  held  at  Chicago,  lUi- 

j^jj^                                               Y^  nois,  in  July,  the  Committee  on  Statistics  re- 

*• '  ported  that  there  were  in  the  United  States,  in 

The  amount  of  duties  received  by  the  Toko-  the  year  1878,  278  congregations,  with  a  mem- 

hama  custom-house  during  the  year  1880  was  bership  of  12,646,  and  the  number  of  Israelites, 

1,896,587  yen.  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  was  280,267 ; 

A  Japanese  commissioner  was  sent  in  1881  and,  making  fair  allowance  for  such  cities, 

to  Constantinople  and  empowered  to  negotiate  towns,  or  Tillages,  from  which  no  inforroa- 

with  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  direct  tion  could  be  derived,  the  Jewish  population 

conmiercial  relations  between  Japan  and  Tur^  of  the  United  States  can  be  safely  placed  at 

key.    Tea  and  silk  are  the  principal  articles  260,000. 

which  the  Japanese  wish  to  put  upon  the  Con-  The  "Jewish  World  **  publishes  the  foUow- 

Btantinople  market,  and  to  this  end  the  Gov-  ing  statistics  of  the  Jews  of  the  world,  recently 

emment  proposes  the  establishment  of  a  direct  compiled  by  the  German  ethnographical  schol- 

line  of  steamers.  ar,  Richard  Andree: 

Samples  of  ten  different  sorts  of  marble  were  Euaon : 

sent  from  Japan  to  the  Melbourne  International  Boamania 400,000 

Exhibition,  held  in  1881.    One  was  a  marble,  a""^  ^"**^n8ffi)S li^MS 

similar  to  the  Italian  Sevaressa,  so  much  in  oSraSiE^tJ^cisTB) .'.'.■  .*.*.' :.*.'. *.'.*.*.' .■.'.*   ^,m 

demand  in  Europe  and  America  for  columns,  Holland  (isw) 68.008 

mantel-pieces,  etc.    It  is  found  on  the  Souke-  LSmSSiT^fX^**"  *^!  ^*.T?:;     ^OM 

nawa  Mountain,  and  worth  at  Yokohama  $2.20  Switierii^  (1870).'. !!!!!!!."..'!.'!.'!.'!.'!.'      6,996 

per  cubic  foot.    There  are  quarries  of  a  blue-  5^?tf5*^5^^^'i  v  •  i  • '  y;:^o^ Jt^ 

and-white  marble,  of  a  fidoness  seldom  met  gSrt'a*.'!'^''!^:*.^"!^*^/..^^^^^^^               I^S 

with.    Another  marble  is  black,  resembling  in  France  (1872) 49,4» 

all  respects  Belgian  and  Irish  marbles  of  the  g!2^^?i870):: ::::::::::::::: :::::::::    i^ 

same  color.    Another  sample  was  a  statuary  Beigimn  (I818) .'.'!! !!!'.!.'!!'..". .".!!.'.!.!      aooo 

marble  of  great  purity,  extracted  from  May oni  Norway  (lOT?) ^'^ 

Mountain,  and  valued  at  about  $8  per  cubic  Spain..........'..'.'...'!.!*!.'.'.'.'*..*.*...'.      6,oo« 

foot.    Another  statuary  marble  is  claimed  to  Portogai i,Wi 

be  equal  to  the  best  Italian  marbles.    A  speci-  ^otai  in  Europe 6,168^6 

men  of  alabaster  of  fine  color  was  also  ex-         Africa !!!!!!!!!!!!!!.!!!!    408^6 

hihitpd  Aila. 182,841 

Vx?wa  xr  . t>  Amertca »)T,9«8 

JEWS,  THEIR  Numbers,  Ain>  theib  Pebse-         Austrmtta «o,ooo 

ot7TioNB  IN  Germany  and  in  Russia.    An  nc-  «.08q.iw 

curate  census  of  the  Jewish  population  of  the  ""         

world  can  not  be  obtained  without  more  diffi-  This  does  not  include  the  Falashas,  who 
culty  than  its  importance  demands.  The  most  number  about  200,000,  and  other  pseudo- 
reliable  estimates  are  very  uniform  in  putting  Jews. 

the  number  of  the  Jews  above  six  millions.  Agitation  in  Germany  against  the  Jews  has 

Professor  Bruniatti,  in  the  "Archives  of  Statis-  been  a  serious  affair.     There  naturally  arise 

tics,"  puts  the  number  at  seven  mUlions.     In  in  relation  to  it  the  following  questions,  viz. : 

Europe  their  number  is  reckoned  to  be  5,600,-  Who  are  the  parties  attacked,  and  who  are  the 

000,  averaging  among  the  Latin  race  one  Israel-  assailants  ?    What  faults  are  the  Jews  accused 

ite  to  1,100  persons,  and  among  the  Slav  races  of?    In  what  way  is  their  influence  held  to  be 

forty  to  the  1,000.    In  Russia  they  are  reck-  injurious  to  political,  economical,  or  social  life 

oned at 2,700,000 ;  Austro-Hungary,  1,500,000;  in  Germany?    What  practical  measures  are 

Germany,  660,000;  Roumania,  400,000;  Tur-  proposed?    And  in  what  spirit  do  the  Jews 

key,  100,000 ;   Holland,  70,000 ;   France,  50,-  meet  the  charges,  and  how  do  they  repel  the 

000;  England,  70,000 ;  Italy,  40,000 ;  Switzer-  accusations  made  against  them  ? 

land,   7,000 ;    Spain,   6,000 ;     Greece,  5,000 ;  1.  The  word  "  Jew  "  is  used  in  its  strictly 

Bervia,  4,600 ;  Belgium,  3,000 ;  Sweden,  2,000 ;  religious  sense,  and  alao  as  applied  to  the  Jew* 
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Ish  roM.  The  agitation  is  directed  mainly  tenths  of  the  prostitutes  in  Paris,  Vienna,  Ber- 
against  the  Jews  as  a  race,  although  many  uf  lin,  and  Budapest,  are  Jewesses, 
these  have  become  Christians,  and  many  have  4.  In  reganl  to  the  practical  measures  pro- 
abandoned  altogether  attendance  at  the  syna-  posed  by  the  agitators,  in  order  to  accomplish 
gogues  and  places  of  Jewish  worship.  The  their  designs,  one  writer  suggests  that  the 
**  Anti-Semitic  League  ^'  is  the  title  adopted  by  Jews  be  restrained  in  the  matter  of  mortgages 
the  society  inimical  to  and  working  against  the  on  property ;  that  the  regulations  of  stock-ez- 
Jews ;  and  it  includes  men  who,  in  other  re-  change  transactions  and  joint-stock  companies 
spects,  are  antagonistic  to  each  other  in  political  be  altered;  that  Jewish  judges  be  appointed 
and  religious  opinion.  only  in  proportion  to  the  Jewish  population; 

2.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  said,  "  Things  in  that  Jewish  teachers  be  expelled  from  primary 
Germany  are  unsatisfactory,  and  the  Jews  are  schools ;  and  that,  ^^  above  all,  there  be  a 
the  cause  of  it " ;  and,  though  there  are  Jews  strengthening  of  -the  old  Christian  Germanic 
in  all  European  countries,  their  influence,  it  is  spirit."  Another  writer  proposes  to  strike  out 
averred,  is  greater  in  Germany  than  elsewhere,  of  the  Jewish  religious  service  anything  that  is 
and  the  German  Jews  are  more  disagreeable  anti-national.  If  this  be  objected  to  by  the 
than  those  of  other  countries.  There  are  said  Jews,  then  crush  the  religion  entirely.  Also, 
to  be  650,000  Jews  in  Germany,  and  only  50,-  make  all  public  appointments  in  proportion  to 
000  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  same  number  in  the  population,  and  allow  anybody  to  refuse  to 
France.  The  Jews,  both  orthodox  and  reformed,  be  tried  before  a  Jewish  judge,  and  any  judge 
are,  it  is  alleged,  conceited  and  vain,  and  quite  to  reject  Jewish  evidence.  It  is  farther  pro- 
lacking  in  modesty.  They  are  also  accused  of  posed  to  "  mediatize  ^^  the  fortunes  of  wealthy 
being  irreligious,  and  especial  haters  of  Chris-  Jews  (that  is,  in  reality,  to  ^^  confiscate " 
tianity;  as,  in  short,  the  most  intolerant  and  tbem);  to  allow  no  Jew  to  be  a  mortgagee, 
stubborn  race  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Fur-  editor,  or  contributor  to  a  public  journal,  or 
ther,  they  are  charged  with  servility,  self-  to  hold  real  property,  or  to  immigrate  into 
seelung,  sensuality,  and  abhorrence  of  honest  Germany,  or  to  teach  in  any  except  Jewish 
work.  schools.     These  are  the  extremest  measures 

8.  One  energetic  writer  denounces  the  Jews  proposed,  although  many,  who  deem  Jewbh 

in  Germany  as  ^^  dunces  and    destroyers  of  influence  prejudicial  to  Germany,  do  not  sym-  ' 

human  sociability  and  co-operation."    Num-  patbize  with  coarse  invective  and  violent  ex- 

bers  of  these  are  members  of  the  bar,  and,  as  pedients. 

the  intervention  of  counsel  is  compulsory  in        5.  Natorally,  the  Jews  in  Germany  are  in- 

Germany,  these  men  gain  by  it  in  money  and  dignant  agunst  the  various  charges  put  forth 

otherwise.    Bismarck,  it  is  claimed,  made  use  by  their  enemies.    A  general  denial  is  made, 

of  the  National  Liberal  party  to  accomplish  the  and  specific  accusations  are  met  with  argu- 

unity  of  the  German  Empire.    The  Jews  were  nient  and  evidence  of  facts.    Some  claim  the 

largely  members  of  this  society,  and.  when  Bis-  distinctiveness  of  their  race  as  a  right,  and 

marck  did  not  want  its  help  any  longer,  the  ascribe  to  it  a  special  mission  and  superior 

Social  Democrats  charged  that  the  Jews  were  powers.    The  m^ority  of  German  Jews,  liow- 

the  ruin  of  the  party.    Various  measures  in  ever,  think  differently,  and  claim  that  the  Jews, 

the  direction  of  progress  are  doe  to  the  Jews,  in  their  native  land,  are  really  and  truly  Ger- 

and  by  these  they  have  produced  feelings  of  mans,   or  fast   becoming  such.     Complaints 

hatred  in  the  community.    It  is  further  charged  against  Jewish  usurers    and    promoters   are 

that  the  Jews  have  gained  possession  of  the  freely  acknowledged ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 

press ;  that  they  sway  or  manafacture  public  it  is  averred  that  exaggerated  statements  are 

opinion  in  a  vast  variety  of  ways ;  ana  that  made  in  regard  to  these.    As  to  the  press,  it  is 

they  are  incapable  of  self-denying  devotion  to  stigmatized  by  the  Jews  as  a  myth,  that  they 

the  state  in  its  civil  service.    In  regard  to  the  have  preponderating  infiuence  in  this  respect, 

economic  life  of  the  German  nation,  the  Jews  and  various  prominent  journals  are  named  as 

are  charged  with  having  been  more  acute  than  having  hardly  any  Jews  on  their  staff.     In 

their  neighbors,  and  with  having  made  money  respect  to  the  alleged  general  feeling  of  an- 

in  speculation  and  the  like  when  most  of  the  tipathy  to  the  Jews,  writers  in  their  defense 

people  were  ruined.    Hence,  it  is  said  that  the  amrm  that  it  is  both  extravagant  and  unjust 

Jews  have  robbed  the  Christians.    The  law  on  to  charge  them  with  being  the  causes  of  all  the 

joint-stock  companies,  the  introduction  of  a  evils  of  the  times,  or  to  defame  them  all  as 

gold  currency,  and  the  founding  of  the  German  speculators,   usurers,   or    old- clothes   dealers. 

Imperial  Bank,  are  all  said  to  be  in  the  Jewish  That  German  Jews  are  largely  irreligious  may 

interests.    Still  worse,  in  the  agricultural  dis-  be  admitted  as  true ;  but,  it  is  said,  in  reply, 

tricts,  the  Jews  are  charged  with  overreaching  Germans  who  are  not  Jews  are  equally  open 

the  peasants,  and  trying  to  get  their  land  from  to  the  charge  of  irreligion.    And,  finally,  as 

them  by  obtaining  heavy  mortgages,  foreclos-  the  Jews  are  found  in  nil  schools  and  parties, 

ing  them,  and  driving  out  the  owners.    The  in  politics,  art,  and  religion,  it  is  not  fair  to 

Jews  seem  to  be  rich  and  luxurious  every-  condemn  them  unqualifiedly,  as  is  done  by  the 

where,  and  can  get  the  best  of  everything,  agitators.    They  have  acquired  their  wealth, 

One  bitter  enemy  says,  worst  of  all,  that  nine  it  is  claimed,  by  energy,  skill,  and  habits  of 
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thrift  and  self-denial ;  and  they  demand,  as  Bnssia,  in  which  it  was  declared  that  the  Czar 

their  right,  to  have  mind  and  feeling,  rather  had  given  his  orthodox  suhjects  the  property 

than  race,  regarded  as  true  criteria  of  good  held  hy  the  Jews.     Hence,  after  a  week^s 

citizenship  and  national  character.  pause,  a  whole  series  of  riots  hroke  oat,  com- 

Bat  it  ia  in  Russia  that  the  persecutions  of  mencing  on  May  7th,  at  Smielo,  near  Czer- 
the  Jews  have  heen  of  a  most  violent  charac-  gass,  where  thirteen  men  were  killed  and 
ter,  causing  the  destruction  of  families  and  twenty  wounded,  and  1,600  were  left  without 
whole  villages.  The  scenes  of  these  horrors  homes.  Next  day,  Sunday,  May  8th,  a  most 
have  taken  place  in  a  tract  of  country  in  Rus-  serious  riot  hroke  out  at  Kiev,  once  the  capi- 
sia  extending  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  tal  of  Russia,  and  still  an  important  town,  con- 
and  containing  an  area  equal  to  that  of  France  taining  20,000  Jews  in  a  population  of  140,000. 
and  Great  Britain  combined.  Ever  since  the  Here  the  riot  had  been  definitely  announced 
movement  was  begun  against  the  Jews  in  Ger-  for  the  Sunday,  and  the  Jews  sent  a  deputation 
many,  the  apprehension  has  prevailed  that  it  to  the  governor,  requesting  him  to  call  out  his 
would  extend  to  Russia,  and  take  a  form  more  soldiers  to  prevent  disturbance.  He  bluntly 
adapted  to  the  less  civilized  state  of  the  conn-  refused,  saying  that  he  would  not  trouble  his 
try.  Early  in  April  rumors  of  a  rising  had  soldiers  for  the  sake  of  a  pack  of  Jews.  Dur- 
reached  Elizabeth grad,  and  caused  the  heads  ing  the  riot,  which  broke  out  on  the  day  fixed, 
of  the  Jewish  community,  consisting  of  10,000  the  police  and  the  soldiers  again  acted  the  same 
of  the  SO,  000  inhabitants,  to  apply  for  special  part  they  had  at  Elizabeth  grad.  The  first  pro- 
protection  from  the  governor.  No  notice  was  cedure  of  the  mob  had  been  to  storm  the  dram- 
taken  of  the  application,  and  on  April  27th  a  sliops,  and,  staving  in  the  brandy-casks,  to  make 
fearful  outbreak  took  place.  themselves  drunk  with  the  liquor.    During  the 

A  very  authentic  account*  relates  that  a  re-  period  of  license  that  followed,  four  Jews  were 

Hgious  dispute  in  a  co^or^Med  to  a  scufiSe  which  killed,  and  twenty -five  women  and  girls  were 

grew  into  a  general  mSlee,  till  the  mob  obtained  violated,  of  whom  five  died  in  consequence,  as 

possession  of  the  dram-shop  and  rified  it  of  its  was  proved  at  the  subsequent  trials.    At  the 

contents.    Inflamed  by  the  drink  thus  obtained,  house  of  Mordecai  Wienarski,  the  mob,  disap- 

the  rioters  procet^ded  to  the  Jewish  quarter,  pointed  in  the  search  for  plunaer,  caught  up  his 

and  commenced  a  systematic  destruction  of  the  little  child,  three  years  old,  and  brutally  threw 

Jewish  shops  and  warehouses.    At  first  some  it  out  of  the  window.    The  child  feU  dead  at 

attempt  w&s  made  by  the  Jews  to  protect  their  the  feet  of  a  company  of  Cossacks  who  were 

property ;  but  this  only  served  to  increase  the  drawn  up  outside,  yet  no  attempt  was  made  to 

violence  of  the  mob,  which  proceeded  to  attack  arrest  the  murderers.    At  last,  when  several 

the  dwellings  of  the  Jews  and  to  wreck  the  houses  were  set  on  fire,  the  military  received 

synagogues.     *^  Amid  the  horrors  that  ensued  orders  to  make  arrests,  which  they  proceeded 

a  Jew  named  Zololwenski  lost  bis  life,  and  no  to  execute  with  much  vigor,  making  1,500  pris- 

fewer  than  thirty  Jewesses  were  outraged.    At  oners,  among  whom  160  were  Jews,  arretted 

one  place,  two  young  girls,  in  dread  of  viola-  for  protecting  their  lives  and  properties.    No 

tion,    threw  themselves  from   the  windows,  less  than  2,000  Jews  were  left  without  shelter 

Meanwhile  the  military  had  been  called  out,  by  the  dismantling  or  the  burning  of  their 

but  only  to  act  at  first  as  spectators  and  after-  houses,  and  for  the  relief  of  immediate  neces- 

ward  as  active  participators!    One  section  of  sities  a  Kiev  committee  soon  afterward  had  to 

the  mob,  formed  of  rioters  and  soldiers,  broke  disburse  the  sum  of  £80,000. 
into  the  dwelling  of  an  old  man  named  Peli-        Next  day  similar  scenes  of  violence  occurred 

koff,  and  on  his  attempting  to  save  his  daughter  at  Browary,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kiev,  in 

from  a  fate  worse  than  death,  they  threw  him  the  province  of  Czernigow.    On  the  same  day 

down  from  the  roof,  while  twenty  soldiers  pro-  still  more  disgraceful  deeds  were  enacted  at 

oeeded  to  work  their  will  on  his  unfortunate  Berezowka,   in  the  government  of  Cherson. 

daughter.    Wlien  seen  by  the  correspondent  Here  lust  seemed  more  a  principal  motive  than 

who  narrates  this  fact,  Pelikoff  was  in  a  state  plunder.     While  the  Jews  of  the  village  were 

of  hopeless  madness,  and  his  daughter  com-  at  synagogue,  a  mob  attacked  the  Jewesses 

pletely  ruined  in  mind  and  body.    The  whole  and  violated  many  of  them,  causing  the  death 

Jewish  quarter  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  mob  f»f  three ;  others  who  escaped  the  worse  evil 

till  April  29th.  During  the  two  days  of  the  riots,  were  driven  into  the  river,  and  nine  ultimately 

^ye  hundred  houses  and  one  hundred  shops  died  from  the  effects  of  the  exposure.     When 

were  destroyed,  whole  streets  being  razed  to  the  Jews  came  to  the  rescue,  two  of  them 

the  ground.    It  may  be  added  that  the  prop-  were    killed    and    a   young   lad    stoned    to 

erty  destroyed  and  stolen  was  reckoned  at  death. 
2,000,000  rubles."  On  the  next  day,  May  10th,  the  neighborhood 

The  foes  of  the  Jews  were  encouraged  to  wid-  of  Kiev  was  again  visited  at  Konotop  and 

er  and  more  systematic  attacks,  by  the  evidence  Wassilkov.    The  attacks  had  been  planned  at 

furnished,  through  these  scenes,  of  a  pent-up  both  places.    At  the  latter  place  eight  lives 

anti-Jewish  passion.     Placards  were  distrib-  were  lost,  seven  at  an  inn  kept  by  a  Jew  named 

utedby  professional  ringleaders  from  Great  Rykelman.     He  was  forced  to  admit  the  mob 

•  CorrespoDdeDce  of  the  London  "  Timed."  to  his  wino-cellars,  and,  during  his  absence  in 
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search  of  assistance,  the  drunken  rioters  cut  the  Meantime  the  sea-port  Odessa  had  likewise 

throats  of  his  wife  and  six  children.  been  the  scene  of  an  anti-Jewish  riot.    Origi- 

By  this  time  the  chief  towns  and  villages  of  nalljr  announced  for  May  18th,  it  was  postponed 

Southern  Russia  were  ablaze  with  violence  and  till  Sunday,  May  15th,  without,  however,  any 

riot.    Throughout  the  whole  of  the  govern-  precautions  being  taken  by  the  governor,  who 

ments  of  Cherson,  Taurida,  Ekaterinoslav,  Pol-  had,  as  nsnal,  been  duly  warned  of  the  im- 

tava,  Kiev,  Czemigov,  and  Podolia,  the  notion  pending  outbreak.    Though  only  lasting  for 

spread  fast  as  wild-fire  that  the  Jews  and  their  six  hours,  the  riot  resulted  in  the  death  of  a 

property  had  been  handed  over  to  the  tender  Jew  named  Handelmann,  and  eleven  cases  of 

mercies  of  the  populace.    At  Wasilgin,  the  may-  violation  are  reported,  one  resulting  in  death. 

or  even  read  a  copy  of  the  supposed  ukase  to  the  Here  the  Jews  seem  to  have  been  most  ener- 

citizens,  and  a  riot  would  have  ensued  had  not  getio  in  their  resistance.    Of  the  800  arrests 

the  village  priest  done  his  duty,  and  declared  made,  150  were  Jews,  26  of  whom  were  after- 

his  belief  that  no  such  ukase  existed.     At  ward  charged  wjl)}  carrying  revolvers  without 

Alexandrovsk,  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  a  permit.    The  police  estimated  the  damage 

the  operatives  carried  out  what  they  thought  done  at  1,187,831  rubles,  while  those  more  im- 

to  be  the  will  of  the  Czar,  on  May  18th,  ren-  mediately  concerned  raised  the  sum  to  3,000,- 

dering  800  out  of  the  400  Jewish  families  of  000.    Similar  scenes  took  place  on  the  same 

the  place  homeless,  and  destroying  property  to  day  at  Wolvezysk,  on  the  borders,  where  a  riot 

the  amount  of  400,000  rubles.    As  usual,  the  had  been  announced  for  the  Sunday.    A  week 

riots  were  previously  announced,  and  the  ap-  afterward  the  lower  orders  of  Berdyczew  rose 

peal  to  the  governor  to  send  for  additional  against  the  Jews,  aud,  on  May  24th,  a  riotous 

troops  proved  fruitless.    At  Ekaterinoslav,  a  disturbance  occurred  at  Zmerinka,  in  Podolia. 

projected  riot  was  happily  prevented  by  the  Thus,  within  a  month  of  the  first  outbreak, 

issue  of  a  proclamation  by  the  local  authorities,  almost  every  town  of  importance  in  Southern 

declaring  the  Jews  to  be  true  subjects  of  the  Russia  had  seen  such  horrors  as  above  de- 

Ozar,  and  entitled  to  protection  of  their  prop-  scribed.  Apart  from  the  influence  of  ringlead- 

erty.    At  Polonnoze,  near  Kiev,  a  disaster  was  ers,  the  rioters  had  no  cause  to  incite  them  to 

averted  by  the  forethought  of  the  mayor,  who  rapine  except  the  force  of  contagion  and  the 

changed  the  market-day  to  Saturday ;  and,  on  impression  that  the  Czar  had  really  transferred 

the  peasants  complaining,  he  read  them  a  les-  all  Jewish  property  to  his  orthodox  subiects. 

son  on  the  utility  of  the  Jews  as  middle-men,  If  once  this  impression  had  been  ofiicialiy  re- 

and  induced  them  to  promise  not  to  molest  moved,  the  epidemic  would  have  been  checked, 

their  Jewish  fellow-citizens.  In  many  cases  it  was  distinctly  shown  that  the 

From  Alexandrovsk  the  instigators  paid  a  peasants  liked  the  Jews,  and  only  pillaged  be- 

visit  to  the  Jewish  agricultural  colonies  in  the  cause  they  thought  it  had  been  onlered.    At 

province  of  Ekaterinoslav,  which  have  been  Bougaifka,  for  example,  a  few  days  after  the 

established  for  more  than  forty  years.    The  peasants  had  destroyed  the  property  of  the 

chief  centers — Gulaypol,  Orjechow,  and  Ma-  Jews,  they  became  contrite,  and  gave  their 

rianpol — were  visited  in  turn,  and,  though  no  Jewish  neighbors  eight  hundred  rubles  as  some 

violence  seems  to  have  been  done  to  the  per-  compensation  for  the  damage  they  themselves 

sons  of  the  Jews,  their  farms  were  almost  en-  had  caused.    In  the  face  of  such  a  fact,  it  is 

tirely  destroyed.    At  Orjechow,  the  instigators  tolerably  certain  that,  if  the  supposed  procla- 

who  led  the  mob  were  dressed  as  police-offi-  mation  had  been  energetically  and  officially 

oers,  and  produced  a  document  falsely  profess-  denied,  the  riots  might  never  have  reached  the 

ing  to  be  the  proclamation  of  the  Czar.    The  extent  that  they  eventually  did.    The  conta- 

farming  implements  were  all  destroyed,  and  gion  spread  as  far  a^  Saratov  in  early  June, 

500  cattle  and  10,000  sheep  driven  off.    At  and  thence  to  Astrakhan;  it  even  reached  a 

Kamichewka,  the  Jews  adroitly  turned  the  -  town  near  Tomsk,  in  Siberia,  and  caused  an 

supposed  ukase  of  the  Czar  into  a  safeguard.  anti-Jewish  riot  there.    The  only  bright  spot 

Hearing  that  the  rioters  were  advancing  to  at-  in  all  this  gloom  was  the  condition  of  Poland, 

tack,  they  brought  the  keys  of  their  houses  to  where  Jews  and  Poles  have  always  lived  in 

their  Christian  neighbors,  saying  that,  if  the  amity.    This  continued  until  General  Ignatieff 

ukase  were  true,  it  would  be  better  that  their  directed  the  Governor  of  Poland  to  appoint 

neighbors  should  have  their  property  than  the  commissions  of  experts  to  consider  how  the 

rioters ;  and,  if  the  ukase  proved  to  be  untrue,  Jews  should  be  dealt  with,  to  which  fact  per- 

of  course  their  good  neighbors  would  return  sons  on  the  spot  attribute  the  rise  of  anti-Jew- 

th^  keys.    The  Christians  of  the  village  ac-  ish  feeling  that  culminated  in  the  Warsaw  riots, 

cordinsly  repulsed  the  rioters,  and,  in  a  few  But  outside  of  Poland  thecfe  outbursts  of  popn- 

days,  the  Jews  of  Kamichewka  were  again  in  lar  prejudice  placed  a  population  of  nearly  two 

possession  of  their  property.  millions  in  perpetual  dread  of  their  lives  and 

Up  to  this  time  the  riots  had  chiefly  arisen  property.    At  times  they  dared  not  remove 

among  the  urban  populations,  but  they  now  their  clothes  night  or  day,  fearing  that  they 

spread  into  the  rural  districts,  and  reached  might  have  to  flee  at  any  moment.   Ever  since 

every  little  village  where  even  a  single  Jew  last  April  that  feeling  of  fear  and  insecurity 

resided.  has  ruled  the  lives  of  all  Russian  Jews. 
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^  Not  a  month,  scarcely  a  week,  has  passed  fires  in  towns  inhabited  by  Jews,  till,  by  the 

since  then  without  some  outbreak  or  other  oc-  end  of  September,  the  list  extended  to  forty- 

cnrring  to  confirm  these  fears  and  render  them  one  towns.    This  probably  involved  the  loss  of 

the  more  acute.  home  to  20,000  Jews. 

The  outrages  recounted  above  have  been  se-  To  the  mass  of  homeless  and  penniless  creat- 

lected  from  a  list  of  over  160  towns  and  villages  nres  in  Southern  Russia  must  be  added  the 

in  which  cases  of  riot,  rapine,  murder,  andspo-  many  victims  of  pillage.    The  violence  of  the 

liation  have  been  known  to  occur  during  the  mobs  often  wrecked  whole  streets  of  houses  as 

lastninemonthsof  1881.  Out  of  these  informa-  completely  as  any  fire,  and  2,000  were  thua 

tion  was  collected  from  about  forty-five  towns  rendered  homeless  at  Kiev,  1,600  at  Smielo, 

and  villages  in  Southern  Russia.    In  these  alone  1,000  at  Eonotop,  600  at  OuqJjow,  and  800  at 

are  reported  23  murders  of  men,  women,  and  Aluohoff.    The  value  of  property  destroyed  in 

children,  17  deaths  caused  by  violation,  and  no  the  south  has  been  reckoned  to  reach  £16,- 

fewer  than  226  cases  of  outrages  on  Jewesses.  000,000  sterling. 

Finally,  this  catalogue  of  horrors  must  be  The  steps  taken  by  the  Government  in  rela- 

oonduded  by  a  reference  to  the  riots  at  Warsaw  tion  to  these  disturbances  may  be  stated  in  a 

on  Christmas  and  the  following  days.    The  de-  few  words.    On  May  28d  the  Czar,  having 

tailed  events  of  those  days,  when  800  houses  been  appealed  to  by  a  deputation  of  Jews  in 

and  600  shops  were  pillaged  and  devastated,  St.  Petersburg,  expressed  his  intention  of  deal- 

and  thousands  of  victims  rendered  homeless  ing  with  the  evil.    An  agent  was  dispatched 

and  reduced  to  beggary,  are  doubtless  fresh  in  to  the  south  to  make  inquiries.    He  returned 

every  one's  memory,  but  certain  facts  must  be  and  reported  that  further  inquiries  were  nee- 

again  referred  to,  owing  to  their  typical  char-  essary.    General  Ignatieff  now  introduced  a 

acter.    In  the  first  place,  the  riot  was  clearly  measure  by  which  the  provincial  asj^mbliea 

planned,  the  alarm  of  fire  being  simultaneously  might  be  superseded  by  local  committees  of 

raised  in  at  least  two  churches,  and  the  mob  experts  on  this  special  subject,  and  on  Sep- 

being  directed  by  men  who  spoke  Polish  with  tember  8d  the  following  declaration  was  is- 

a  Russian  accent    The  culpable  neglect  of  the  sued : 

military  authorities  of  Warsaw  in  refusing  to  For  some  time  the  Government  hiui  given  its  atten- 

make  use  of  the  20,000  men  forming  its  garri-  tion  to  the  Jews,  and  to  their  rclationa  to  the  rest  of 

son,  finds  its  counterpart  in  the  similar  behav-  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire,  with  the  viewof  a^cer- 

ior  of  tbft  Onvprnora  of   Ki«»v   Flim-liAthirrAil  taining  the  sad  condition  of  the  Christian  inhabiUntB 

ZiOiZ^Srrn  the  year.'.  ^""^**^«"^  w£t  .bout  by  th.  conduct  of  tb.  Jew.  in  bn.in«. 

Besides  appealing  to  the  blind  passions  of  For  the  last  twenty  yean  the  Government  has  en- 

the  mob,  the  Jew -haters  of  Russia  have,  during  deavored.  in  various  ways,  to  bring  the  Jews  near  to 

the  year,  resorted  to  more  systematic  efforts  to  '^^  other  Inhabitants,  and  has  given  them  almost  equal 

h„«»  the  hapl««  IsraeUtes.    The  Russmn  S«^S,Ce?<J/;?te.^^'r*;r£ch^;^r.:i 

munk  has  a  method  almost  pecubar  to  him-  spring  in  the  south  of  Eussia.  and  extended  to  Central 

self  of  expressing  his  rage  and  hatred.    Moscow  Hussia.  prove  incontestably  that  all  its  cndeavon  have 

is  but  the  most  celebrated  instance  of  periods  heen  or  no  avail,  and  that  ill-feeling  prevails  now  as 

of  Riiiuaifln  hmtnrv  whpn  inpAndinriRni  han  ht^n  much  as  ever  between  the  Jewbh  and  the  Christian 

fi,/^^^         l^^  A         Igf  «"<*'»"™  "as.  ^^^  inhabitanto  of  those  parts.    Now,  the  proceedings  at 

the  order  of  the  day.     Whenever  the  fever-  ^^^  ,3^  ^f  ^hose  chw^ed  with  rioting  and  other  evi- 

point  of  excitement  is  reached,  arson  is  usually  denoe  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  main  cause  of 

the  direction  in  which  it  overflows.     So  well  those  movements  and  riots— to  which  the  Sussians, ac 

is  this  recognized  in  Russia,  that  the  peasants  »  °at*o°»  »"  strangere— was  but  a  commercial  one, 

have  a  technical  name  for  the  deliberate  firing  upiSngthllasttwenty  yea™  the  Jews  have  gr^iu- 

^  towns— the  "red  cook     is  said  to  crow,  ally  possessed  themselves  of  not  only  every  trade  and 

During  the  past  year  this  method  of  revenge  business  in  all  its  branches,  but  also  of  a  neat  part-of 

has  been  resorted  to  on  a  large  scale  against  *he  land  by  buying  or  farming  it.    With  few  exoep- 

the  Jews  of  Russia,  especially  in  the  west.    By  J^^""  ^^7  ^»^«i««  a  body  devoted  their  attention  not 

♦u^  ^^A  -.#  T  -^71^  u-^j    "L  1  »»  u  J              J  to  ennchmg  or  benefitmg  the  countiy,  but  to  den»ud- 

the  end  of  June  the     red  cock     had  crowed  i^^  by  their  wiles  its  infiibitants,  and  palticul«^y  its 

over  fifteen  towns  in  Western  Russia,  includ-  poor  inhabitants.    This  conduct  of  thein  has  called 

ing  Mohilev,  containing  25,000  inhabitants,  Vi-  xorth  protests  on  the  part  of  the  people,  as  manifested 

tebsk,  with  28,000,  and  Slonim,  with  20,000,  as  \^  of  violence  and  robbery.    The  Government, 

weUaBBmaller  towns  like  Woleowy.k,  Scher-  S!^gS>S:2?S»^yCj^^roJ^t' 

wondt,  Augustowo,  Nowo-Gucdek,  Ponovicz,  and  gUiughter,  have  also,  on  the  other  hand,  thought 

and  Lipsk.    Many  thousands   of  Jews  were  it  a  matter  of  urgency  and  justice  to  adopt  stringent 

rendered  homeless  by  this  means,  and  on  July  measures  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  oppression 

8d,  6,000  Jews  lost  their  homes  by  fire  at  Minsk,  R^^^^^J^y-^^^^^  iV'!'  ^"  ^"^  iS^*^^*"?.^*!*  ^^  ^  ^T 

A  Jah  Ka:««»  A^^^i^^A  ^4  ^«,^.»  !L^<...«  «<•  «.,k  the  country  from  their  malpractices,  which  were,  as  Is 

4,800  bemg  deprived  of  every  means  of  sub-  j^^^^^  t^J  cause  of  the  agitation." 

Bistence  at  the  same  time.    The  town  of  Pmsk,  with  this  view,  it  has  appointed  commisnons  (Id 

in  the  same  government,  suffered  a  like  fate,  all  the  towns  inhabited  by  jiews),  whose  duty  it  is  to 

And  shortly  afterward  a  conflagration  took  inquire  into  the  following  matters: 

place  at  Koretz.  in  Volhynia,  in  which  thirty  ,„Jf„rA^X\l2iWrpilS:r'"*  *"  '"■ 

lives  were  lost,  and  6,000  souls  left  without  a  2.  What  makea  it  impracticable  to  put  into  foree  the 

home.    Every  week  added  to  the  number  of  former  laws  limiting  the  rights  of  the  Jews  in  the 
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matter  of  buying  and  farming  land,  the  trade  in  in-  tally  thrast  a  bayonet  into  his  knee.    This  last 

toxioanta,  and  usury?  injury  caused  him  such  acute  angaish  that  it 

no'ioS;:  Z  et^ed'S  taWem,  t'wh^  tt'  '^'-d ."»  the  desperation  of  fear  of  capture 

Uws  are  required  to  atop  their  pernicious  conduct  in  and  heroic  nerve  to  sustain  him  m  acting  the 

businea.^?  rSle  he  had  assumed  as  the  only  means  of  ea- 

4.  Give  (besides  the  answers  to  the  foregoing  quea-  caping  captivity  and  death.     At  night,  after 

tions)  the  following  additional  information :  (1.)  On  ^^^  ^j^t^le,  his  Indian  soldiers  found  and  car- 

r  camp.  Oneida,  an  In- 
daughter  of  a  chief,  took 
I  man"  under  her  care, 

persons  in  service  with  Jews,  or  under  their  control,  a^^  tenderly  nursed  him  back  to  health.    While 

(4.)  The  extent  (acreitfe)  of  the  land  m  their  noasea-  ^^  ^^^.j    ^  ^               ^^^  ^    ^j^j       f^     j 

aion,  by  buying  or  tarming.    (5.)  The  number  of  .  *"  '^^'v  ""'"o  »t «* «  «i?«*j.«  k,j  v    «   v  v 

Jewish  agriculturists.  wtry,  the  hero's  heart  fell  a  victim  to   the 

In  admtion  to'  the  above-mentioned  information  to  dusky  charms  of  Oneida's  sixteen  summers, 

be  supplied,  every  commission  is  empowered  to  report  and  soon  after  the  establishment  of  peace  she 

on  such  conduct  and  action  of  the  Jews  aa  ma^  have  became  his  wife.    They  resided  in  New  York 

a  local  interest  and  importance,  and  to  submit  the  ^^^  ^  ..^^  ^^^  -.,u-^«„l«*i«;«  Qr.<.o<^^  n,^^^*-,, 

same  to  the  ministry.     ^         '  for  a  time,  and  subsequently  in  Sussex  County, 

There  are  those  who  AMert  that  the  direct  ^®^  Jersey,  where  Oneida  fell  ill,  and  d^red 

«-ni  ^f  ff.l  !l?on*,^«  M^f^Jpn^^^^^  to  be  taken  home  to  her  tribe  to  die.    With 

cause  of  the  objection  ol  the  Kussians  to  the  ^i,  ..  ^  ^^^«.  ^*  t«;i:««  \.^ji^i  -k*^  »•«  i«;^  ♦.> 

Jewish  people  is  the  natnral  regolt  of  the  Rus-  f^J^t^'^iji]^^  v,  Itntl^-^^fS 

8ian  law^  4hich  restrict  their  rights  and  mark  '«»»  »•»<»«>«  her  people.    Mr.  Johnson  returned 

them  off  from  the  rest  of  the  inl^bitants;  and  !"„JI'\?'^i!Lh**'^iJ;f^^„«'^^'';irf!;/r-;!^ 

♦K^-  —^•4-  fKo*  *Ka  ^r»i«^  -/*i.,*:««  ^^  ♦K^  l,«.^a  unm  his  death.    Misfortune  in  business  and 

t?n7^t^J^^r«n^n^^  specuktions  reduced  him  to  the  sad  condition 

oUizens                                          ^  ^^  *  P«°P®''  dependent  on  the  charity  of  the 

The  "  OfficiHl  Messenger  -  of  St.  Petersburg  I.^JPJlTr^fd'l'^^^H^^^^^       wn^f  It^ft^'the 

made,  in  February,  isj,  the  following  state!  i^t  1  Ab  bo^^^^^ 

mentrekting  to  the  arrests  of  the  rioters:  S  ^^  Jr  ^  ^T^^^^^ 

The  number  of  pewons  arrested  dunng  the  anti-  j^  ^  ^^  q    j^    Indians,  and  married  the  son 

Jewish  disorders  and  brought  to  punishment,  as  far  y^  w  «•«»  vi*w«o  awuaauo,  bu^  «uM«a«xA  .,  «  w*. 

as  the  Government  is  at  present  inxbrmed,  was  as  fol-  ^^  ^  Oniet. 

lows:  General  Government  of  Kiev,  up  to  1,000  per-  JONES,  JoHH  B.,  born  in  Fairfield  District, 

sons.    In  the  town  court  and  provmoeof  Kiev,  105  South  Oarolina,  December  23,  1884;  died  in 

were  tried  by  court-martial,  and  874  expelled  from  Xexas,  July  19, 1881.     He  waa  the  son  of  Oolo. 

the  town.    In  Odessa,  those  arrested  numbered  alto-  ^^|   u««--   tJ..^.    ^   a^,^*'u  n»«rvi;n<>  ^u.««-a. 

gother  801;  dealt  witi  by  courts  and  administrative  ^®J  Henry  Jones,  a  South  Carolina  planter, 

order,  248 ;  expelled  from  the  town  to  phwes  of  na-  who  emigrated  to  Texas  m  1839.    Ihis  family 

tivity,  558.     In  Tanrida  the  Government  arrested  was  among  the  pioneer  settlers  of  that  State. 

184 ;  80  were  tried  by  courts,  and  8  by  administrative  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  sent  to  his  na- 

S&d,'![.ToJ^pJ?MJrt.viSiX  tr  ^"^  "i  be  educated   and  graduated  at 

90awere  arrested.   In  Kkaterinoslav,  the  Government  Mount  Zion  Institute.     On  his  return  to  Texas 

arrested  841,  and  896  were  committed  for  trial.    In  he  embarked  in  the  business  of  farming  and 

the  Nizhnee-Chemigov  Government  844  were  arrested,  stock-raising,  which  he  pursued  industriously 

and  in  djflferent  parts  of  the  Poltava  Government  165.  ^nd  with  marked  success  until  the  beginning 

In  the  Kharkov  Government,  out  of  an  unknown  ^4  ^.v^  ^.  m  „^,  „v^«  k«««4.«««^  *\^^  Z-^,^^  Ji 

number  arrested,  795  were  trieS  by  court-martial  from  <>'  ^°®  ^l""^  '^,*!'  when  he  enter^  the  army  as 

June  to  December.    During  the  Warsaw  riots  in  De-  a   pnvate   soldier   m   Oolonel   Terry's  Texas 

cember,  8,151  persons  were  arrested,  of  whom  8,803  Rangers.     After  serving  with  this  regiment  a 

were  committed  for  trial.  month,  lie  was  appointed  adjutant  of  the  Fif- 

These  figures  show  that  the  measures  for  teenth  Texas  Infantry,  and  remained  in  the 

suppressing  the  disorders  were  not  feeble.  Trans- Mississippi  department  throughout  the 

JOHNSON",  Abram,  died  in  Salem,  Wayne  war — serving  in  Texas,  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 

County,  Pennsylvania,  April  11,  1881;  he  was  and  Indian  Territory.    In  most  of  the  principal 

born  in  Vermont  in  1773,  and  was  one  hundred  battles  in  this  department  Colonel  Jones  was 

and  eight  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death,  actively  engaged,  and  distinguished  for  cool- 

His  father  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolution,  the  ness  in  council  and  gallantry  on  the  field.    In 

famiTy  then  residing  near  Lake  Champlain.  1863  he  was  appointed  adjutant-general  of  a 

Abram  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  War  of  1812,  brigade,  with  the  rank  of  captain,  and  acted 

but  his  gallantry  soon  won  him  the  promotion  as  such  for  Speight's,  Pohnie^s,  and  Harrison's 

of  a  captaincy  to  a  band  of  Oneida  Indians,  brigades.    In  1864  he  was  recommended  for 

under  the  command  of  General  Macomb.    In  promotion  to  the  office  of  m%jor  in  his  regiment, 

the  battle  of  Plattsburg  he  received  severe  by  Colonel  Harrison,  Generals  Green,  Polig- 

wounds,  of  which  one  was  a  saber-cut  from  nac,  Mouton,  Taylor,  and  Kirby  Smith,  for  gal- 

the   lusty  arm  of  a  British    soldier,   which  lantry  in  action.    The  appointment  was  made, 

knocked  him  down.    Fearing  further  injury,  but  failed  to  reach  him  before  the  close  of  the 

Johnson  feigned  death,  and  while  in  this  dis-  war.    After  the  end  of  hostilities,  Colonel  Jones 

abled  and  apparently  lifeless  condition  he  was  traveled  through  Mexico  and  Brazil,  seeking  a 

again  wounded  by  another  Briton,  who  bru-  home,  but  was  dissatiaied  and  returned  to 
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Texas.    In  1968  he  vu  «lect«d  to  tbe  State  factore  into  goods  tlut  are  not  to  be  mDoh 

Legislatura    from    the    diatriot   composed   of  exposed  to  the  weather.    It  is  used  pri&cipallr 
Navarro,  Hill,  Eanfman,  and  EUis  Coantiea,  for  making  gnunf-bags,  or  coarse  coffee-sacks; 
bat  was  counted   out   by  the  Repnblican  re-  also  for  bnrlaps,  cheap  carpeting,  matting,  and 
torning-board  and  did  not  tabe  nis  seat    la  for  an  imitation  of  false  hmr.    The  coarser  aod 
May,  1B74,  he  was  appointed  bj  Governor  refuse  parts  of  the  fiber  are  made  into  paper- 
Coke  major  of  the  Frontier  Battalion.    He  atock.   Daring  the  year  ending  Janaarj  1, 1881, 
raised  and  took  command  of  six  companies  of  G6.606  hales  of  jote  were  imported  into  the 
rangers,  for  operations  on  the  frontier,  and  in  United  States,  givinfc  a  total  valae,  at  tbe  aver- 
this  service  he  remained  nearly  five  years,  age  price  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty  dollars  a 
Vbile  in  command  of  these  rangers  be  hod  a  bole,  of  abont  a  million  dollars.    The  importa- 
Domber  of  Indian  Qghta,  and  in  one  engage-  tion  has  not  essentially  increased  for  a  consid- 
me^t  be  defeated  one  handred  and  fifty  war-  erable  period,  but  bus  flnctoated  greatly  dnring 
riora  with  only  thirty-seven  men.     He  also  the  loat  ten  years.    Thns,  it  amoanted  in  1673 
captared  or  dispersed  many  bands  of  ontlawg  to  97,059  bales ;  in  1873,  to  89,401  boles ;  in 
and  desperadoee,  with  which  the  Texan  fron- 
tier was  then  infested.    In  several  localities 
he  with  marvelona  tact  and  coolness  settied 
deadly  feuds,  and  restored  peace  to  ti>e  neigh- 
borhoods.   Often,  at  night,  alone  in  the  vast 
wilderness  of  tbe  frontier,  he  met  by  appoint- 
ment tbe  most  desperate  men,  probably,  \a  the 
world,  and,  by  reasoning  with  them,  caused 
their  retarn   to  peaceful   lives   in   their  own 
homes.    These  outlaws  were  said  to  fear  Colo- 
nel Jones  more  than  any  other  man,  and  re- 
garded him  as  the  embodiment  ot  oooroge, 
ooDor,  and  tmtb,  so  that  his  promises  to  them 
were  relied  on  with  implicit  faith.    In  January, 
1879,  Governor  Boberts  appointed  him  Adju- 
tant-General of  tbe  State,  and  this  position  he 
held  at  tbe  time  of  bis  death,  having  eondncted 
the  office  with  a  success  and  ability  unsurpassed 
in  the  history  of   the  State.     General  Jones  >^ 
was  a  prominent  and  honored  mason,  and  in          ^ 
187S  was  Grand  High   Priest  of  tbe  Grand           ^ 
Chapter  of  Boyal  Arch  Masons  of  Texas.    In 

1878  he  was  appointed,  by  Governor  Hnb-  "ttk  (ooksobdi  cumn.uia). 
bard,  one  of  the  three  commissioners  to  inves- 
tigate the  El  Paso  tronbles  with  Mexico,  two  1874,  to  27,496  baleo;  in  187S,  to  28,8M  bales; 
of  these commiBsioners  beingofficers  appcdnted  in  1676,  to  2G,284  bales;  in  18T7,  to  23,629 
by  tbe  President  of  the  United  States, -elected  bales;  in  1B76,  to  46,181  bales;  and  in  1879, 
by  the  Government  from  the  regular  army.  The  to  74,216  bales.  In  England,  the  yearly  con- 
difficnlty  was  satisfactorily  adjneted,  and  the  sumption  amounts  to  more  than  a  million  bales, 
services  of  General  Jones  were  acknowledged  The  groat  inferiority  in  tbe  amount  of  the  ma- 
to  be  of  great  vnlue.  Personally,  he  was  dis-  terinl  hronght  to  the  United  States  is  partly 
tjngnishedfor  those  high  qualities  that  ennoble  due  to  the  operation  of  the  American  tarilT^ 
the  life  of  a  man,  and  shed  a  wholesome  influ-  which  ia  so  levied  as  to  work  a  discrimination 
ence  npon  thesocietyof  which  he  is  a  member,  infavor  of  manufactured  jute;  and  it  is  cheaper 
JUTE,  the  fiber  of  species  of  Corehorta,  as  to  import  tbe  yam  or  the  woven  cloths  from 
C.  capntlarit  and  C.  olitcritu.  The  name  is  the  mills  at  Dundee,  Scotland,  than  to  import 
also  applied  to  the  plant.  The  genns  Corehorat  raw  jute,  and  spin  uid  weave  it  here.  The 
belongs  to  tbe  order  of  Tiliacat,  the  best-  bnsiness  of  manufacturing  jute  is  more  proa- 
known  representative  of  which  is  the  linden,  perons  in  Calif omia  than  in  the  Atlantic  States, 
or  baas-wood  tree.  Tbe  species  that  furnish  for  the  raw  fiber  may  be  bronglit  there  directly 
the  fiber  are  annnals,  natives  of  Asia,  and  grow  from  India  at  1ms  charges  for  freight  than  role 
to  be  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  high.  Young  at  the  Eastern  ports,  while  the  long  land-car- 
shoots  of  Corehorui  oliUtriv  are  used  as  pot-  riage  across  the  continent  adds  greatly  to  tbe 
herbs  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  are  cultivated  expense  of  bringing  the  manufactured  goods 
for  that  purpose.  The  fiber  of  jute  is  con-  from  England,  so  as  portiy  to  offset  tbe  dis- 
tained  in  the  bark  of  the  stems,  which  are  cut  crimination  effected  by  the  tariff.  Experiments 
when  the  blossoms  begin  to  appear,  and  is  iu  the  cnltivation  of  jute  on  the  reclaimed 
separated  after  macerating  the  stems  in  water,  marsh-lands  of  Louisiana  have  been  attended 
It  is  between  eight  and  twelve  feet  long,  and  with  encoiirsging  results.  The  retuma  from 
baa  the  general  appearance  of  hemp,  bnt  ie  the  efforts  made  show,  according  to  stateinenta 
softer  and  more  ailky.  It  is  adapted  for  mann-  that  have  been  published  in  New  Orleans,  that 
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land  just  reclaimed  from  the  marsh,  and  still  aeonring  a  proper  treatment  of  the  plant  after 
matted  with  roots,  can  he  at  once  seeded  in  it  is  cut ;  so  that  it  is  hardly  practicable,  under 
jate ;  and  that  the  plant  will  then  make  so  the  American  system  of  labor  and  wages,  to 
vigoroas  a  growth  as  to  supplant  all  other  obtain  a  good  fiber  for  an  economical  price, 
vegetation.  Mr.  John  Sloane,  of  the  Dolphin  And  in  view  of  the  difference  between  the 
Mills,  who  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  rates  of  wages  in  the  United  States  and  in  India, 
jute,  has  represented,  after  his  observations  of  no  hopeful  prospect  exists  that  American  jute 
experiments  in  growing  the  plant  in  the  South-  will  be  able  to  compete  with  the  Indian  prod- 
em  States,  that  as  good  a  product  can  be  raised  net,  until  machinery  has  been  devised  and  ap- 
there  as  in  India,  but  that  difficulties  arise  in  plied  to  take  the  place  of  manual  labor. 
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KALNOKY,  Oount  Gustav,  the  new  Aus-  with  driving,  are  wUd  and  of  undomesticated 
trian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  was  bom  in  habits,  shall  be  taken  as  prima  faeis  evidence 
1832.  He  is  descended  from  the  Moravian  that  said  cattle  are  diseased  with  the  disease 
branch  of  an  old  Hungarian  family.  Uh  en-  known  as  Texas,  splenic,  or  Spanish  fever, 
tered  the  army  at  an  early  age,  but  changed  to  Any  person  or  persons  who  shall  drive  or 
the  diplomatic  service  when  twenty-two  years  cause  to  be  driven  mto  or  through  any  county 
old.  He  was  successively  attacks  in  Munich  in  this  State,  any  of  the  cattle  mentioned  in 
and  Berlin,  then  councilor  of  legation  in  Lon-  section  1  of  this  act,  in  violation  of  this  act, 
don,  ehargS  cP affaires  at  the  Holy  See,  and  shall  be  liable  to  the  party  injured  for  all  dam- 
was  finally  appointed  Embassador  at  Stock-  ages  that  may  arise  from  the  communication  of 
holm,  which  position  he  resigned  for  that  of  disease  from  the  cattle  so  driven,  to  be  re- 
Embassador  at  St.  Petersburg.  When  Baron  covered  in  civil  action,  and  the  party  so  injured 
Haymerle  died,  Oount  Kalnoky  was  barely  shall  have  a  lien  upon  the  cattle  so  driven, 
mentioned  as  his  successor.  He  was,  however.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  organization  and 
finally  selected,  as  his  personal  relations  with  management  of  the  State  Reform  School  em- 
the  court  of  St  Petersburg  were  of  such  a  powers  courts  of  record  and  probate  courts 
friendly  character  that  it  was  expected  he  of  the  State  to  commit  to  the  Keform  School, 
would  be  able  to  bring  about  that  political  first,  any  boy  under  sixteen  years  of  age  who 
union  between  Austria  and  Russia  which  may  be  liable  to  punishment  by  imprisonment 
seemed  to  be,  in  view  of  the  strong  friendship  under  any  existing  law  of  the  State,  or  any  law 
existing  between  Germany  and  Austria,  a  nat-  that  may  be  enacted  and  in  force  in  the  State ; 
oral  consequence  of  the  imperial  meeting  at  second,  any  boy  under  sixteen  years  of  age, 
Dantzic.  As  Oount  Kalnoky  is  firm  in  his  with  the  consent  of  his  parent  or  guardian, 
convictions  of  the  advantages  of  a  union  of  the  against  whom  any  charge  of  committing  any 
three  empires,  the  Hungarians,  who  regard  crime  or  misdemeanor  shall  have  been  made, 
Russia  as  their  hereditary  enemy,  and  are  op-  the  punishment  of  which,  on  conviction,  would 
posed  to  a  union  of  Austria  and  Russia,  are  but  be  confinement  in  jail  or  prison ;  third,  any  boy 
little  pleased  with  his  appointment.  Oount  under  sixteen  years  of  age  who  is  incorrigible, 
Kalnoky  is  the  twentieth  Minister  of  Foreign  and  habitually  disregards  the  commands  of  his 
Affairs  since  Prince  Kaunitz.  father  or  mother  or  guardian,  and  who  leads  a 

KANSAS.    The  presidential  vote   in  1880  vagrant  life,  or  resorts  to  immoral  places  or 

was  as  follows  :  For  the  Garfield  electors,  121,-  practices,  and  neglects  and  refuses  to  perform 

649 ;  Hancock  electors,  59,801 ;  Weaver  elect-  labor  suitable  to  £us  years  and  condition,  and  to 

era,  19,851 ;  Dow,  25.    Only  local  elections  oc-  attend  school. 

ourred  during  the  present  year.  The  Legislat-  It  provides  that  every  boy  committed  to  the 
ure,  consisting  of  87  Republicans  and  8  Oppo-  Reform  School  shall  remain  until  he  is  twenty- 
si  tion  in  the  Senate,  and  112  Republicans  and  one  years  of  age,  unless  sooner  discharged,  or 
18  Opposition  in  the  House,  met  on  the  11th  of  bound  as  an  apprentice;  but  no  boy  shall  be 
January,  and  remained  in  session  until  March,  retained  after  the  superintendent  shall  have  re- 
An  act  for  the  protection  of  cattle  against  con-  ported  him  fully  reformed ;  and  whenever  any 
tagions  disease,  passed  at  this  session,  punishes  boy  shall  be  discharged  therefrom  as  reformed, 
with  fine  and  imprisonment  any  person  or  per-  or  as  having  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
sons  who  shall  drive  or  cause  to  be  driven  mto  years,  such  discharge  shall  be  a  full  and  oom- 
or  through  any  county  in  the  State,  any  cattle  plete  release  from  idl  penalties  and  disabilities 
having  a  disease  known  as  Texas,  splenic,  or  which  may  have  been  created  by  such  sentence. 
Spanish  fever.  The  public  officers  are  reqtiired  The  board  of  trustees  shall  have  full  power 
to  take  possession  of  any  cattle  so  diseased.  It  to  place  any  boy  committed  as  herein  described, 
is  provided  that,  in  the  trial  of  any  person  or  during  his  minority,  at  such  employment,  and 
persons  charged  with  the  violation  of  any  of  cause  him  to  be  instructed  in  such  branches  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  proof  that  the  cattle,  useful  knowledge,  as  may  be  suitable  to  his 
which  such  person   or  persons  ore  charged  years  and  capacity,  as  they  may  see  fit;  and 
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thej  mftj,  with  the  consent  of  any  such  boy,  sons  to  sell  or  barter,  for  medical,  edentiflo,  or  me- 

bind  him  out  as  an  apprentice  during  his  mi-  chanial  purposes,  any  malt,  vinous,  spirituous,  fer- 

nonty,  or  for  a  shorter  penoi  to  leLn  each  gf^'p^^'.^T^  X"'^^- i^ 

trade  and  employment  as  m  their  judgment  the  probate  judge  of  the  county  wherein  such  druggist 

will  tend  to  his  fhtnre  benefit ;  and  the  presi-  may  at  the  time  be  doing  busmess :  and  such  pro&te 

dent  of  the  board  shall  for  sach  purpose  have  i^^  '^  hereby  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  grant 

power  to  execute  and  deliver  on  behalf  of  said  Se^^^f i^Sd^'^nd^'c^            h^'^^itd'u' **'5 

board  indentures  of  apprenticeship  for  any  such  g  gJSd  f^en^iged  in  the  hZi^e^  of  a  dr^t 

boy,  and  such  indentures  shall  hare  the  same  in  his  ooun^,  and  who,  in  his  judgment,  can  be  in- 

force  and  effect  as  other  indentures  of  appren-  trusted  with  the  respon^bili^  of  selling  said  liquors 

ticeship  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  be  ^^'  ^^®  purposes  aforesaid,  in  the  manner  hereinafter 

filed  and  kept  among  the  record,  of  the  Refom  L~^^,^°;^'„^^^„^'I|f ';;ir  J^S," 

School,  and  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  record  probate  jucUe  of  the  county  wherein  such  penon  is 

or  file  them  elsewhere.  engaged  ixTbuHinees,  a  petition,  ai^ed  by  at  Ica^ 

Another  act  provides  that  upon  the  receipt  twelve  citiiens  of  the  township  or  city  wherein  such 

of  any  money  by  the  State  Treasurer  from  the  ^f?4.^li2**^»  {*?^^^  ^''^a  ?"*  5SP^*°"*  115 

Unit^  States,  ^payment  of  the  claims  of  the  Srbi^S^a"^?^ 

State,  for  which  State  bonds  hare  been  issued,  auch  petition  a  good  and  sufficient  bond  to  the  8t«te 

it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Treasurer  to  of  Kttuas.  ... 

place  the  amount  or  amounts  so  received  to  ,  ®?'» *•  ^^7  phTsician,  who  is  regukrljr  engaged 
the  credit  of  the  ainking  fand,  for  the  find  re-  i?hlX'^'?f  ^iSS.S2^tSrS.S  Se^^^T^f^ 
demption  of  the  State  bonds  so  issued,  save  and  UquoM  mentioned  in  the  first  section  of  this  act  nec- 
except  such  sum  as  may  be  appropriated  for  the  essary  for  the  health  of  his  patient,  may  give  such  pa- 
payment  of  Price  raid  claims.  tient  a  written  or  printed  prescription  therefor.  But 
An  act  to  provide  revenue  for  the  fiscal  years  "°  •"<?  prescription  shall  be  made  or  given,  except  in 
^^Ai^^  T««/  on  1  QQo  ^w^A  T„««  QA  1 QQQ  A^  ^ft^  ^f  Bctusl  sickncss,  and  when,  m  the  judgment  of 
ending  June  80,  1882,  and  June  80,  1888,  de-  .uch  physician,  the  um  of  intoxiiating  liquor  is  nee- 
Clares  that  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue  eesaiy  as  a  remedy.  Whenever,  in  the  txcatment  of 
to  defray  current  expenses  of  the  State  govern-  a  minor,  it  shall  be  neoessarv  to  use  intoxicating  li<^- 
ment  and  to  pay  the  interest  on  bonds  of  the  ^^^  •«  *  remedy,  the  same  shall  be  procured  by  his 
State,  and  c^ate  a  sinking  fund  for  the  redemp.  ^i^^  s^feSLS^'^fd^iferTo^^ 
tion  of  bonds,  there  is  hereby  levied,  and  the  for  tiiat  purpose.  Every  physician,  bcfSre  mlSting 
proper  ofiScers  shall  collect  a  tax,  upon  all  any  prescription  for  intoxioatinf  liquor,  aball  make 
property  in  the  State  subject  to  taxation,  as  andflle  with  the  probate  jud^  of  tiie  county  wherein 
foUows:  For  current  expenses  for  the  fiscal  ^«  may  practice  his  profession,  ui  affidavit  before 
«.««•  ^^a:^^  t«««-  qa  iqqo  #^«-  ««:ii-  ^^a  a.-  ■o^e  officer  of  the  county,  authorized  to  administer 
year  ending  June  80,  1882,  four  mills,  and  for  ,,^    ^^  Bubstanoe  as  foUows: 

the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1888,  three  and 

a  half  mills ;  for  continuance  of  work  on  State-       ,  .       ^J^"  ^f  Kaitsas,  Couott  of ,  ss. 

House,  one  U  of  one  mUl  on  the  doUar  each  ticil^-^ys^«tt  'oT TaS2.^Sd'iJSt 

year;  for  the  payment  of  interest,  four  tenths    the  wunty  of , in  said  State,  and  I  do  ftirthersol- 

of  one  mill  on  the  dollar  each  year;  for  the  emnly  swear  that  I  will  not  prescribe  intoxicating 

sinking  fund,  one  tenth  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar  liquors  of  any  kind  for  any  person  or  persons  whom* 

for  each  year.  soever,  unless  in  case  of  actual  sickness,  and  when 

An  act  was  also  passed  creating  the  county  thIt*I^iri?^SiM  fJthftilly  keep,  obSe?J?  M*i 

of  ot.  John,  and  denning  the  boundary  thereof ;  perform  all  the  requiremehta  and  conditions  of  the 

and  defining  the  boundaries  of  the  counties  of  laws  of  Kansas  regulating  the  sale  and  use  of  intoxi- 

Sheridan,  Thomas,  Gove,  Wallace,  Lane,  and    eating  liquors    So  help  me  God. 

?^'  .,          ^     ^  VI.  t_        csM.  J.         J  is_       xv  Sworn  to  before  me,  and  subscribed  in  my  presence. 

Another  act  establishes  a  State  road  from  the    this day  of ,  a.  d.  18—. 

penitentwry,  in  Leavenworth  County,  to  Rose-  ^nd  such  affidavit'shku  be  renewed  and  filed  at  the 

dale,  in  Wyandotte  County.  expiration  of  each  five  yeara  of  said  physician's  pwo- 

Several  bills  were  introduced,  designed  to  en-  tioe.  .  .  . 

force  the  prohibitory  amendment  to  the  Con-  Sec,  4.  Any  druggist  having  a  permit  to  sell  intoxi- 

stitution.     They  resulted  in  the  passage  of  an  catinsr  liquors  uncter  the  provisions  of  tius  act  may 

act  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  in-  «»ell  ^'or  medical  purposes  only  upon  the  written  or 

toxicating  liquors,  except  for  medical,  scien-  P.'^°!S^KP'^'''l^^i?i?^lu«P'!^'"»L^i^'^^^ 

^«          J          u     •     1                          1  A            1  *  sitfued  by  such  physician,  and  who  has  made  and 

tific,  and  mechanical  purposes,  and  to  regulate  flf*^  the  affidavit  mentioned  in  Uie  pnjceding  sec- 

the  manufacture  and  sale  thereof  for  such  ex-  tion ;  and  for  scientific  and  mechanical  purposes  only 

cepted  purposes,  the  principal  provisions  of  upon  a  written  or  printed  application,  whicn  ahall  m 

which  are  as  follows:  <latcd»  *»d  shall  set  forth  the  name  of  the  appliwnt, 

his  residence  and  occupation,  the  quantity  and  kind 

Sxcnoir  1.  Any  person  or  persons  who  shall  manu-  of  liquor  required,  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  re- 

facture,  sell,  or  carter  any  spirituous,  malt,  vinous,  quired,  and  shall  have  appended  thereto  an  affidavit 

fermented,  or  other  intoxicating  liquors,  shall  oe  guilty  by  tiie  applicant,  made  before  some  officer  authorised 

of  misdemeanor,  andpunishcd  as  hereinafter  provided :  to  administer  oatns  in  his  county,  that  the  statements 

jyatided^  howner^  That  such  liquors  may  m  sold  for  contained  in  such  application  are  true ;  and  all  such 

medical,  Bcientiflc,  and  mechanical  purposes,  as  pro-  applications  shall  be  retained  by  the  druggist  selling 

vided  in  this  act.  thereon,  and  at  the  end  of  every  thirty  days,  or  sooner, 

8x0.  2.  It  ahall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  per-  shall  be  by  him  filed  in  the  probate  oourt  out  of  which 
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hi«  permit  issued,  when  they  shall  be  safely  kept  for  Sxo«  15.  Every  wife,  child,  parent,  guardian,  or  em- 
the  period  of  two  years  fh>m  the  date  of  the  filing  of    ployer,  or  other  person,  who  snail  be  u^jursd  in  person 
each :  .  .  .  /^vomm,  kowwmr^  That  no  sales  of  intozf-  or  propertjr,  or  means  of  support,  by  any  intoxicated 
oating  liquors  shall  be  made  by  any  such  druggist,  person,  or  in  consequence  ot  mtoxioation,  habitual  or 
knowmgly,  to  any  minor  in  any  case,  except  upon  nre-  otherwise,  of  any  person^  such  wife,  ohild,  parent, 
scripUon  for  medical  purposes,  as  in  this  set  provided :  or  guardian  shall  have  a  nght  of  action,  in  his  or  her 
.  .  .  Jhvvided,  That  any  druggist  having  a  permit  to  own  name,  against  any  person  who  shall,  by  selling, 
sell  intoxicatinfr  liquors  under  this  act  mav  sell  such  bartering^  or  giving  intoxicating  liquon.  have  causra 
liquors  in  quantities  not  lees  than  one  gsllon  to  any  the  intoxication  of  such  penon,  for  all  oamages  actu* 
otner  dru^nst  having  a  like  permit.  ally  sustained,  as  well  as  for  exemi>lary  damages ;  and 
Sko.  6.  jNo  person  shall  manuiaclure  or  assist  in  the  a  married  woman  shall  have  the  right  to  bring  suits, 
manufacture  <»  intoxicating  liouors  in  this  State  ex-  prosecute  and  control  the  same,  and  the  amount  re- 
cept  for  medical,  scientific,  ana  mechanical  purposes,  covered,  the  same  as  if  unmarried ;  and  all  damages 
Any  person  or  persons  desiring  to  manufkotuie  any  recovered  by  a  minor  under  this  act  shall  be  paid 
of  the  liquors  mentioned  in  section  1  of  this  act  for  either  to  such  minor,  or  to  his  or  her  parsnts,  guard- 
medical,  scientific,  and  mechanical  purposes,  shall  ian,  or  next  friend,  as  the  court  shall  direct;  and  all 
present  to  the  probate  judge  of  the  county  wherein  suits  for  damwes  under  this  act  shall  be  by  civil  ao- 
such  business  is  proposed  to  be  carried  on,  a  petition  tion  in  any  of  uie  oouita  of  tiiis  State  having  jurisdio- 
asking  a  permit  for  such  purpose,  setting  forth  the  tion  thereof. 

name  of  the  applicant,  the  place  where  it  is  desired  to  Sbo.  17.  The  giving  away  of  intoxicating  Uqnor,  or 

carry  on  such  DUdiness,  and  the  kind  of  liquor  to  be  any  shifts  or  device  to  evade  the  proviuons  of  tUf 

manufaotured.    Such  petition  shall  have  appMonded  act,  shall  be  deemed  an  unlawful  selling  within  the 

thereto  a  certificate  signed  by  at  least  twelve  citizens  provisions  of  this  act 

ofthe  township  or  dty  where  such  business  is  sought  ^r       «    ^     .                ..          ..        .     « 

to  be  esublished,  certiQrmg  that  such  applicant  is  a  MannfaotanDff  permits  oontmne  in  force  for 

Krson  of  good  moral  chwaoter,  temperate  in  his  five  years.    YiQlations  of  the  act  are  poniahed 

bits,  and  a  proper  person  to  manuflu!ture  and  sell  hy  fine  or  imprisonment, 

intoxic^ng  liqaow.    Such  applicMt  shaU  file  with  ^  ^^  p^^^^  ^^  ^^  g^g^^n  provides  that 

said  petotlon  a  bond  to  the  State  of  Kansas  in  the  sum  ..  rr^  r^     *^7^a        •  ^  ««>«.*/«  |/>v*m^««  vuair 

of  ten  thousand  dollan,  conditioned  that,  for  any  vio-  *'*«   tJounty  Bapenntendent  of   Jroblio  In- 

lation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  sud  bond  shall  be  Btrnotion  in  counties  containing  one  thousand 

forfeited.  Such  bond  shku  be  signed  by  said  applicant  and  not  more  than  twelve  hundred  persons  be- 

orM>pHcantsasprindpalorpradMU,and  W  tween  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years 

three  sureties,  who  shall  justify  under  oath  m  the  sum  _|,  _ii  «««^s_r#«„«  i»ri«^~^  ^^iio-«  1«»  ^,^wi^^ . 

of  seven  th^L«nd  dollars  eaai,  and  who  shall  be  of  f^^^  revive  four  hundred  dollars  per  annum ; 

the  number  signing  said  petition.   The  probate  judge  lo  counties  faaviDg  a  school  population  of  from 

shall  consider  such  petition  and  bond,  and  if  satisfied  twelve  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred,  he  shall  re- 

that  such  petition  is  true^  and  that  the  bond  is  suffl-  oeive  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum ;  and  in 

dent,  may  in  his  dwcreuon  grant  a  nermit  to  manu-  counties  containing  more  than  fifteen  hundred 

fiuAure  mtoxicaUng  liquors  for  medical,  scientific,  and  ^^"**"'^*'  w«v«*.«4|j  u^vm^  •».»«  »    ^      -  ».«***«« 

mechanical  purpoMs. . . .  Such  manufacturer  shall  sell  P««ons  of  school  age,  he  snail  receive  five  nun- 

the  liquor  so  manufiMstured  onlv  for  medical^  scientific,  ared  doUars,  and  twenty  dollars  for  each  addi- 

and  mechanioal  purposes,  and  only  in  original  peek-  tional  one  hundred  such  persons  per  annum, 

ages.    He  "Jijll  not  seU  said  Hquore  for  medical  pur-  i^  counties  having  a  school  population  of  less 

SSl  WiSy  authSSS'to'i^^^^^^^  than  one  thousand,  the  County  8u,H^ntendent 

provided  in  Uiis  aot ;  and  he  shaU  sell  such  liquore  to  anall  receive  three  doUars  for  each  day  actually 

no  other  person  or  persons,  associations  or  corpora*  and  necesAsrily  employed  in  the  discharge  of 

tions,  except  for  sdentiflc  snd  mechanic^  purposes,  the  duties  of  his  office,  for  a  number  of  days 

and  ^en  only  m  quanUties  not  less  than  five  gallons.  ^^^  f^  AzoAAd  oha  hnndred  in  onA  vpav   whinh 

SboT  6.  All  sales  made  by  such  manufacturer  shaU  ^^^  ^  exoeea  one  nunarea  in  one  year,  wnicn 

be  upon  a  written  or  printed  appUcation,  setting  fortii  compensation  shall  be  p^able  quarterly,  on 

the  name,  oceon^on.  and  rem&nce  of  tiie  applicant,  the  order  of  the  Board  of  County  Commission- 

the  quantity  and  kind  of  liquore  wanted,  and  for  what  era :  Provided^  That  no  county  superintendent 

e'l?^'^^  ^  J"^  appUcationa  shall  be  verified  ^\^^\\  receive  to  exceed  one  thousand  dollars 

^  {f  tt"U(.t^1i:^^^u'&o^^^^  I-r  ann"'» ;  and  that,  in  determining  the  sala- 

oaths,  that  the  statements  in  said  application  are  true,  ries  Of  county  supermtendents,  toe  school  pop- 

Snoh  manufiMturer  shall  file  all  such  apnlications  in  ulation  of  cities  of  the  firat  and  second  class  shall 

the  OTobate  court  of  the  countv  wherein  the  applicant  not  be  included."    All  superintendents  receiv- 

mi^l^^Me^JSfi^^^^  ^^.^r^'^^'S^fir^^^^^^ 

date  of  such  filing.    Any  itjctification  or  adulteretion  q">^.  ^  demote  their  entire  time  to  the  duties 

of  intoxksatinff  liqnon  shall  be  considered  manufaet-  of  their  offices. 

luing  under  this  act  .  .  .  The  State  was  reapportioned  for  Senators 

Sao.  18.  All  places  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  and  Representatives,  but  no  law  was  passed 

r^fSS^tt'p.^vir^ortEri^'Tw'SrS:  P'ovj^^-jr, '«"  •   congre«iond   reapportion- 

toxicating  liquors  are  kept  for  sale,  barter,  or  use,  in  ^ent     The  representation  of  the  State  will  be 

violation  of  this  act,  are  hereby  deoUred  to  be  common  increased  from  three  to  six  under  any  act  likely 

nuisances.  ...  to  pasfl  Congress.    According  to  the  census  of 

•^®"^it;5^f7P??2°^r'''^*"»^^'?i??^^'"  1S80,  but  six  States  raised  more  com  than 

tiTo^^fo^T^^l  SjPorSlSl  li^SS;  Kanaas;  they  were  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ipwl^  Ms- 

for,  snd  compelled  to  pay,  a  reasonable  compensation  souri,  Ohio,  and  Minnesota.     Only  nine  States 

to  any  person  who  may  take  charae  of,  and  provide  — to  wit,  California,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 

for,  ancfa  intoxicated  person,  snd  five  dollars  per  day  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Misj^ouri,  Ohio,  and  Penn- 

^  •^'Vi^'L't^'!^  ^""'^  ^''''^  ^^  ^"^  intoxicatBd  per-  gyi ^ania— were  ahead  of  Kansas  on  wheat, 

son  shall  be  kept  m  consequence  of  such  intoxication,  -^  «r^    ^    Z    ^r       *»-«"«w  v"  ^  "''»«• 

to  be  recovered  by  dvU  action  hi  any  oourt  having  ,  The  prodaction  of  com,  wheat,  and  oats,  for 

Jurisdiotion.  the  year  1880,. by  counties,  was  as  follows: 
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The  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Agticolt- 
ore  for  1861  abowB  that  the  total  number  of 
bones  in  the  State  for  the  jear  waa  88S,- 
BlOi  previons  year,  S87,CB9;  increaae,  lS,2Sfl. 
Mnlea  and  assea,  68,780;  previous  year,  68,- 
808  ;  iDorease,  477.  Milch-cowB  for  the  year, 
406,706;  previuiis  year,  800,540;  increase,  40,- 
066.  Other  cattle  for  the  year,  889,761 ;  pre- 
TioDR  year,  748,673;  increase,  81,079.  Sheep, 
806,828 ;  previoiu  year,  436,492 ;  increase, 
879.881. 

Cheese  made  in  factories  for  the  year,  618,- 
549  pounds ;  previoas  year,  678,846;  a  decrease 
of  64,797  pounds.  Bntter  made  in  factoriea, 
S20,92S  pounds;  previous  year,  133,101  poands; 
an  increaae  of  164,199  ponnds.  Cheese  made 
in  families  for  the  year,  187,938  pounds;  pre- 
vious year,  188,101  pounds;  en  increase  of 
64,832  pounds.  Butter  made  in  familiea,  SO,- 
860,863  ponndg;  previonft  year,  10,611,316; 
increase,  8,789,686  pounds. 

The  total  value  of  the  products  of  the  twen- 
ty-two field-orops  raised  in  ISSt  is  $81,910,489, 
or  more  than  SO  per  cent  greater  than  in  any 
previous  year  in  the  history  of  the  State.  The 
two  that  contribute  the  largest  share  of  this 
total  ere  wheat  and  corn ;  the  former  making 
«21, 706,206.80,  and  the  latter  $44,859,908.29. 

Jn  production,  avera^  yields  were  rot  so 
large  as  in  1680,  batthemcreased  price  of  fann 
products  makes  the  product  of  this  year  much 
more  valuable. 

The  yield  of  wheat  (winter  and  spring)  was 
20,479,089  bushels;  com,  80,760,643  bushels; 
of  oats,  9  900,708  bushels  were  raised,  and  ar« 
valued  at  13,866,749.77 ;  Irish  potatoes,  1,864,- 
140  bushels,  with  a  value  of  $2,710,877.60.  The 
hay-orop,  consisting  of  millet,  Hungarian,  tim- 
othy, clover,  and  prairie,  a^gregatei]  2,082,007 
tons,  with  a  value  of  $11,894,694.98. 

Of  the  minor  crops,  the  following  producEi 
and  valoea  are  given;  rye,  986,608  bushels — 
$786,668.87;  barley,  110,126  bushels— $87,- 
S28.S0;  buckwheat,  68,621  bushels— $4 3,966.- 
76;  Bweet-poUIoes,  S01,0SS  bushels— $293,- 
842.SG  ;  sorghum,  8,899,440  gallons— $1,746,- 
871.46 ;  castor-beans,  892,649  bushels— $497,- 
878.18;  cotton,  888,070  pounds— $88,806.80; 
flax-seed,  1,184,446  bushels— $1,867,948.01; 
hemp,  029,180  pounds— $44,041.20;  tobacco, 
797,829  pounds— $79,782 ;  broom-com,  32,- 
961,160  pounds  — $1,480,115.75  ;  rice-oom, 
620,684  bushels— $314.767.12 ;  and  pearl-mil- 
let, 80,176  tons— $166,868. 

The  value  of  property  subject  to  taialjon  is 


last  year  is  $6,962,604.60;  produce  of  live- 
stock duriuK  tlie  year,  $21,683,888.26:  value 
of  honey  and  wax  produced,  $22,210.25 ;  prod- 
nets  of  orchards  and  vineyards,  $1,882,804.08. 
There  were  eight  counties  that  this  year  har- 
vested over  600,000  bushels  of  wheat,  vii.: 
McPherson,  1,887,174;  Saline,  1,100,706 ;  Sedg- 
wick, 1.086,117;  Dickinson,  926,226;  Sumner, 
862,738;  Oowley,  702,144;  Barton,  070,790; 
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and  Harvey,  660,985.  Seven  counties  raised  track  of  railroad  in  Kansas,  8,478.86 ;  average 
more  than  400,00b  bushels,  viz. :  Marion,  495,-  assessed  value  per  mile,  $5,149.82;  total  value 
729;  Ottawa,  481,280;  Reno,  470,160;  Rice,  of  main-track,  $17,912,948.  Total  miles  of 
428.520 ;  Cherokee,  419,500 ;  Labette,  405,-  side-track,  274.75 ;  average  assessed  value  per 
080 ;  and  Lincoln,  401,555.  mile  of  side-track,  $2,000 ;  total  value  of  side- 
Forty-two  counties  raised  over  1,000,000  track,  $551,750.  Assessed  value  per  mile  of 
bushels  of  corn  each,  viz.:  Sedgwick,  8,206,-  rolling-stock,  $892.10;  total  value  of  rollinff- 
700;  Sumner,  8,187,880;  Butler,  2,988,420;  stock,  $8,108,045.89.  Assessed  vtilue  per  mile 
Cowley,  2,457,575 ;  Jewell,  2,414^680 ;  Brown,  of  tools  and  materials,  $188.04;  total  value  of 
2,885,050;  Osage,  1,965,572;  Nemaha,  1,989,-  tools  and  materials,  etc.,  $480,160.70.  As- 
756;  Miami,  1,928,188:  Lyon,  1,917,702;  sessed  value  of  buildings,  $624,100.  Total  val- 
Washington,  1,835,640;  Republic,  1,806,840;  uation  of  all  property,  $22,671,999.59.  Aver- 
Labette,  1,693,098;  Marshall,  1,692, 140;  Frank-  age  valuation  per  mile  upon  all  said  property 
lin,  1,621,906;  Wilson,  1,582,175;  Doniphan,  inclusive,  $6,578.01.  There  were  built  in  the 
1,510,560;  Linn,  1,498,554;  Bourbon,  1,498,-  State,  between  March  1,  1880,  and  March  1, 
020;  McPherson,  1,492,942;  Montgomery,  1881,  874*15  miles.  The  valuation  of  railroad 
1,481,884;  Smith,  1,393,616;  Coffey,  1,888,-  property  is  a  little  over  one  eighth  of  the  total 
786 ;  Shawnee,  1,292,180 ;  Johnson,  1,257,718 ;  taxable  valuation  of  the  State. 
Harvey,  1,158,027;  Dickinson,  1,157,586;  Pot-  In  February  the  Supreme  Court  rendered  a 
tawatomie,  1,148,682;  Greenwood,  1,129,625;  decision  holding  that  the  prohibitory  amend- 
Anderson,  1,115,850;  Leavenworth,  1,109,198;  ment  had  been  legally  adopted.  In  June  the 
Crawford,  1,094,475 ;  Cherokee,  1,086,528 ;  same  court  rendered  an  important  decision  in 
Cloud,  1,077,885;  Douglas,  1,075,225;  Atch-  several  cases  brought  to  test  the  force  and  scope 
ison,  1,075,220:  Mitchell,  1,064,258;  Clay,  of  the  liauor  law  above  set  forth.  ThefoUow- 
1,063,140 ;  Neosho,  1,060,624;  Marion,  1,027,-  ing  are  the  points  of  the  decision : 
632 ;  Rice,  1,015,760 ;  and  Reno,  1,006,450.  i.  The  Legislature  has  the  power,  under  the  Con- 
While  the  long-continued  dry  weather  and  stitation,  to  cast  upon  the  penon  holding  the  office 

the  armies  of  chinch-bugs  did  immense  dam-  o^  J«^«  <»i  ^^  P»?^«Je  ^^  5^«  <ioty  of  issuing 

«««  4.^  4k->   ^w.^,^  ^f  *hL  a*<^¥^  /!»*;•«»  iQAi  permits  or  hoenses  for  the  sale  of  liquor,  as  provided 

age  to  the  crops  of  the  State  during  1381,  hi  chapter  128  of  the  laws  of  1881. 

yet  the  value  of  $122,450,406.95  was  divided  2.  Said  chapter  128,  so  far  as  it  purports  to  ragolate 

among  the  farmers.  the  sale  of  liquor  for  medical  ana  other  purposes,  is 

The  permanent  school  fund  on  hand  or  hi-  no*  '^^  conflict  with  the  Coustitutlon,  becaose  it  re- 

If^^n^rri  ^"'^"^^•Tr^^f  ^\?f  ^  't'^M'^Se'lldeSS^^    true  scope  and 

$2,297,590     The  approximate  value  of  the  to-  mcamng  o^a  statate,  ita  letter  is  to  be  flnt  eximmed 

tal  school  fund  of  the  State,  reckoning  lands  and  considered,  yet  courts  should  also  have  regard  to 

at  the  average  price  they  have  so  far  sold  for,  the  evil  sought  to  be  remedied,  for  that  which  is  with- 

is  $1 1  815  519  20  ^  ^®  letter,  thoiu-h  not  within  the  spirit  of  the  stat- 

The' foliowikg'jjohool  ttUtic.  are  for  the  "1  X^.v^ '^htW.^eSji^^i'-ch.pt.r 

year  1881 :   Number  of  organized  school  dis-  128  is  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverige. 

tricts  in  the  State,  6,822,  an  increase  over  1880  This  purpose  interprets  thelaw. 

of  188 ;  total  male  children  between  five  and  5*  Whatever  is  generally  and  popularly  known  as 

twenty-one  years  of  age,  177,476  ;  total  female  P*^?*f?^^  ^'^'^^^^S?^  as  whisky. l>rMidy,ffin,  etc., 

Z'Ia          fi  *u       J-.     ^       1  fl A  o  tA     "vTi^^w.  "  withm  tlie  prohibitions  and  regulations  of  the  stot- 

children  of  the  same  ages,  169,816 ;  whole  num-  ^^  and  may  Ibe  so  declared  as  dmtter  of  kw  by  the 

ber  of  children  of  school  age,  846,792,  an  in-  courts. 

crease  over  1880  of  6,145  ;  total  school  enroll-  6.  Whatever,  on  the  other  hand,  is  generslly  and 

ment,  249,034;   total  school  attendance,  189,-  popularly  known  as  medicine,  an  article  for  the  toUet, 

8,208;  total  number  of  male  teachers,  8,544;  Dispenwitoiy,  or  like  sUndard  authority,  and  not 

total  number  of  female  teachers,  4,664;  total  among  the  hquors  ordinarily  used  as  intoxicating 

average  monthly  salary  paid  male  teachers  in  beverages— such  as  tincture  of  gentian,  pare^ric,  bay- 

the  State,  $80.21 ;  do.,  female  teachers,  $28.77.  nun,  cologne,  ess^ce  of  lemon,  etc-is  without  the 

A  .^..^^  1,™w^«In#  ».L^i^.  ^p  .^Krwvi  J:f  k:»  *u^  statute,  and  may  be  so  declared  aa  matter  of  law  by 

Average  number  of  weeks  of  school  withm  the  ^^  coins,  and  this  notwithstanding  such  articli 

year  per  district,  28*7 ;  total  number  of  certifl-  oontam  alcohol,  and  m  fact  and  as  charged  may  pro- 

cates  issued  within  the  year,  7,486.  duce  intoxication. 

The  State  and  municipal  indebtedness  in  7.  As  to  articles  hitermediatethcMtw;o  classes,  sr- 
Iftftn  w«a  ofl  fnllnwa  •  ticles  not  known  to  the  United  8totes  DispensilDry 
115W  was  as  lOllo ws .  ^^  ^^j^^^  ^.,^11^  stondard  authoiity,  compounds  eT  in- 
State  bonds  oatstandliiff •!'1?!'!!5  toxicatinsr  liquors  with  other  imfPedients,  whether  put 

c25K  SSJLu  **       "'• '^'JS  ''P  ^^^  »  "°«^®  prescription  and  for  a  sinde  case,  or 

IWniAlDbonds 2,%^  compounded  upon  a  given  formula  and  sold  under  a 

Township  winant&  * !!  V. !".!/...!.".!! !         8^476  specific  name  as  bitten,  cordials,  tonics,  etc.,  whether 

Cl^  boDos  1,921 ,478  they  are  within  or  without  the  statute,  is  a  question  of 

CItj  wsmnts. S&.089  fact  for  a  jur>'  and  not  of  law  for  the  court.    The  rule 

Sebool^UsCrlet  bonds 2,01«,70T  or  test  is  this :  If  the  compound  or  preparation  be 

School  orders 9d.lbl  such  that  the  distinctive  character  and  effect  of  mtox- 

Total  State  end  monletpsl  debt |IA,l80,ft79  icating  liquor  is  gone,  that  its  use  as  an  intoxicating 

fin.     a^  A    1.      OA             -J           4.'       OH    s  beverage  is  practically  impossible  by  reason  of  the 

The  State  has  80  organized  counties,  67  of  ^  other  mgiedients,  then  it  is  outside  £e  statute.    But 

which  have  railroads.     Total  miles  of  main-  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  intoxicating  liquor  renudn 
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M  a  distinedve  torob  in  the  oomponnd,  and  sncb  com- 
pound  is  nasonsbl^  liAbie  to  be  used  as  an  intozicat- 
mg  beTeiage,  then  it  is  within  the  atatate. 

In  1879  the  Hoose  of  Representatives  con- 
nsted  of  129  members — ^foor  more  than  are 
permitted  bj  the  Constitution  of  the  State- 
four  of  wbicb  members,  to  wit^  the  repre- 
sentatives ffom  Kooka,  Rush,  Harper,  and  Bar- 
bour Counties,  were  not,  under  the  Constitution 
and  laws,  entitled  to  seats  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives as  members.  An  act  was  passed 
tbat  year  by  the  Legislature,  but  onlj  by  the 
asostanoe  of  the  votes  of  those  four  members, 
and,  except  for  their  votes,  this  act  would  not 
have  received  a  constitutional  migority  of  the 
votes  of  the  House;  and,  not  countuig  their 
votes,  the  act  did  not  receive  a  constitutional 
mi^oritj.    The  Supreme  Court  now  holds  that 


the  votes  of  those  four  members  should  not  be 
counted,  and  therefore  that  the  act  must  be 
considered  as  not  having  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  as  void. 

The  total  product  of  coal,  according  to  the 
census  of  1880,  was  771,142  tons.  The  follow- 
ing statement  gives  the  total  amount  of  taxes 
paid  in  the  State  on  the  assessment  of  1880  for 
all  purposes : 

SUte  taxes. |88flLn5 

CoontT  taxes SL068,7Si 

CUy  taxes SSUST 

Township  taxes MijBM 

bcbool-district  taxea. l^i>^l 

Total  taxes  paid. 15,691,844 

The  following  table  shows  the  population  of 
the  State  by  counties,  as  finally  returned  bj  the 
census  of  1880,  and  also  as  compared  with  the 
census  returns  of  1870 : 


OOUMTUBw 


Allen , 

Anderson.... 
Afapahoe. . . , 
Atenison...., 

Barbour 

Barton , 

BoQrtMn..... 

Brown 

Bnflklo 

Butler 

Chaae 

Chantanqna.. 
Cherokee.... 
Cheyenne.... 

Claric 

CUy 

Goad 

Coffey 

Oomaaehe . . . 

Oowler 

Crawford . . . . 

Davla 

Decatur 

Dlcklnaon . . . 
Doniphan.... 

Dongas 

Edwards..... 

Elk 

EIUs 

Ellsworth.... 

Foots 

Ford 

Franklin 

Oo?e 

Graham 


isae. 

isre. 

11,808 

7,022 

9,057 
M,M8 

5,220 

15,507 

2,601 

1MI8 

2 

19,W1 

1^076 

12,817 

6,888 

191 

•••••• 

18,586 

8,085 

6,081 

1,975 

11,0<2 

■•■••• 

S1.905 

11,088 

87 

168 

•••••• 

12,880 

2,942 

15^848 

2,828 

11,488 

6,801 

872 

>  81,688 

1,175 

16351 

8,160 

6.994 

5,586 

4,180 

■  •  •  ■  •  ■> 

15,251 

8,048 

14,857 

18,969 

21,700 

20/m 

2,409 

■  •  •  •  •«• 

10.628 

6,179 

1,886 

8,494 

1,185 

411 

8,122 

427 

16,797 

10,885 

1,196 

4,258 

OOUMTm. 


Grant 

Greeley...., 
Greenwood, 
Hamilton.., 

Harper 

Harvey 

Hodgmnan., 
Jackson . . . , 
Jefferson . . , 

Jewell 

Johnson 


Kearney 

Kingman.... 

Lahette. 

Lane 

LeaTonworth 

Linouln 

linn 

I^oo 

MoFhenou . . 

Marlon 

Marshall 

Mesde 

Mismi 

Mitchell 

Montffomeiy. 

Morris 

Nemaha 

Neosho 

Nesa 

Norton 

Osage 

Oshome 

Ottawa 


ISSSl 

isre.    f 

9 

8 

■••••• 

10,648 

8,484 

168 

4,188 

11,461 

1,704 

•••••• 

10,718 

6,058 

15,568 

12,526 

17,476 

207 

16^858 
169 

18,684 

8,718 

•••••• 

22,785 

9,978 

601 

«•■••• 

82,856 

82,444 

8,582 

516 

16,298 

12,174 

17,826 

8,014 

17,148 

788 

12,458 

768 

16,186 
296 

17,802 

6,901 

11,725 

14,911 

485 

18,218 

7,564 

9,2C5 

2,226 

12,462 

7,889 

1M81 

10,206 

8,722 

2 

6»S93 

•••*■• 

19,642 

7,648 

12,617 

88 

10,807 

2,127 

COUlfTIB. 


FUlUps 

Pottawatomie... 

Pratt 

Bawttns 

Reno... 

BepahBe. 

Bice 


B< 

Bnsh 

BnsseU... 
Ballne.... 

Scott 

Sedgwick. 
Sequoyah. 
Seward... 
Shawnee.. 
Sheridan. . 
Sherman.. 
Smith.... 
Sufford... 
Stanton... 
SteTens. . . 
Sumner... 
Thomas.. 


Trego. 
Wabsni 


Wabaunsee 

Wsnsoe 

Washlagtoa...., 

WiehiU 

Wilscin , 

Woodson , 

Wysndotts 


State. 


isse. 


6,896 

12,014 

16.850 

1,890 

1,628 

12,826 

14,918 

9,292 

10,480 

8.112 

6,480 

7,861 

18,808 

a 

18,758 

568 

5 

29,098 

1,567 

18 

18,888 

4,756 

5 

19 

20,812 

161 

S.585 

8,756 

686 

14,910 

14 

18,775 

6,685 

19,148 


996.096 


isre. 


179 
V,848 


1,281 

6 

6,106 


156 
4,946 

■  •  •  •  • 

1,086 


18421 


166 
8,862 


4,081 

•  ■  •  •  •  • 

6,694 

8.887 
10,015 


86U89 


KENTUOEY.     The   presidential    vote   in 

1880  was  AS  follows :  for  the  Hancock  electors, 
149,008;  Garfield  electors,  100,806;  Weaver, 
11,499 ;  Dow,  258.    At  the  August  election  of 

1881  there  was  uo  organized  opposition  to  the 
re-election  of  James  W.  Ta(e,  Democrat,  for 
State  Treasurer.  He  received  116,520  votes, 
against  725  for  all  others.  The  Legislature 
consists  of  29  Democrats  and  9  Republicans  in 
the  Senate,  and  in  the  House  of  73  Democrats, 
21  Republicans,  4  Greenbackers,  and  2  Inde- 
pendents. In  the  third  appellate  district,  con- 
sisting of  the  counties  of  Adair,  Allen,  Barren, 
Breckinridge,  Bullitt,  Cumberland,  Green,  Har- 
din, Hart,  Jefferson,  Larue,  Marion,  Meade, 
Metcalfe,  Monroe,  Nelson,  Oldham,  Shelbj, 
Spencer,  Taylor,  and  Washington,  Joseph  H. 


Lewis  was  elected  judge  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 

Jeals,  to  fill  a  vacancy  csused  by  the  death  of 
udge  Martin  H.  Gofer,  by  a  vote  of  22,051 
against  1 1,207  for  T.  T.  Alexander.  At  the  same 
election  a  vote  was  taken  on  the  question  of 
calling  a  constitutional  convention.  The  num- 
ber of  votes  cast  in  the  a£Brmative  was  not  a 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  entitled 
to  vote  for  representatives,  and  the  proposition 
was  defeated.  The  number  of  legal  voters  iit 
867,168,  of  whom  312,521  are  white  and  54,042 
colored.  There  is  a  general  feeling  in  the 
State  that  a  revision  of  the  Constitution  is 
necessary,  but  the  above  aod  other  constitu- 
tional provisions  render  the  calling  of  a  con- 
vention well-nigh  impossible.  A  proposition 
.  to  call  a  convention  was  submitted  to  the  peo- 
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pie  in  1879,  and  failed  for  a  lilce  reason,  though  nj^ht  of  siiiiy»fl[«  in  the  e1«ction  of  school  tniiteea,  we 

it  reoeived  124^191  votes.  favor  the  eztenBion  of  said  nghU  to  them  in  all  mat- 

Beddes  the  faot  th«t  all  roter.  who  absent  •"■Jt^^^^^^rLl^.  without  r.g«d  to 

themselves  from  the  polls,  or  fail  to  record  fonner  ptuiv  affiliation,  to  unite  with  ua  in  the  uae  of 

their  votes  either  way,  are  counted  against  the  the  ballot  for  the  abolition  of  the  drinking  ayatem 

convention,  the  present  Constitution  throws  under  the  authority  of  our  national  and  State  flovem- 

other  impediments  in  the  way  of  changes  of  ment,  and  Uieenfowment  of  the  above-named  meaa- 

^rvu^*   .u.|roM»  **««*«*«       w     »/  x/^^.^«u^^  va  ^^^^  bclievinff  their  adoption  eauential  to  our  happi- 

the  organic  law.    From  the  time  the  first  step  neea  and  natiiuial  proepenty. 

is  taken,  six  or  seven  years  are  required  to  _,.     ^  ,,      .            ,  ^.               i       j     ^  j 

accomplish  a  change.     A  law  is  passed  to  an-  ^  ^^  f oUo wing  resolution  was  also  adopted : 

thorize  the  taking  of  a  vote,  say,  in  1879,  result-  Rttolttd^  That  we  reoommend  that  county  and  State 

the  Legislature  is  directed  to  order  another  temperance  cause,  oppoeed  to  the  drink-traflio,  to  sup- 
election  in  1888,   which,  if  successful,  makes  port  such  ticket. 

it  mandatory  to  provide  for  the  election  of  del-  ^  Legidature  convened  on  November  28th, 

egates  to  a  convention  in  1884.    The  conven-  *"w*^»auM«ui^wvuTwwvM*  vt«u«wv«  ««wim«, 

^on  must  meet  three  months  after  the  election  f  ^i^o  ^.^^'P^^'l  J«*^  adtoumed  to  January 

of  its  memWii                                      ^"^^^»^  3^  lQg2,  to  give  the  members  opportunity  to 

In  view  of  these  difficulties  a  so-called  "sov-  ***®°^  *^®  AtlanU  Exposition,  to  which  the 

-J^^*! "  Ll-^f r^«  ^!^«n^f5i«  .^Ia  General  Assembly  had  been  invited.    No  im- 

t^!^tiL^?Thfn^^^^^^  portant  legisktioi  was  perfected.    On  the  7th 

irrespective  of  the  Constitution,  and  represent-  Jf  December  James  B.  Beck  was  re-elected 

^^2^tvT«S  fnnJ  I^^S^^  ^^^^  States  Senator,  receiving  101  votes, 

mLSn  fnnUvnl  ^J^^ith^J  o  J^w  ^hUe  John  D.  White,  RepubUcan,  received  28 

mating  m  Lomsyille,  on  the  Uth  of  October,  ^  ^^^^     ^  ^^^  Gre^nbacker,  4. 

JhSnwi'n^nW^^^                                ""^  The  amouut  of  the  various  funds  in' the 

the  following  platform  adopted :  Treasury,  October  10th,  was  as  follows,  viz. : 

TF^ariof,  The  evil  of  intemperance  ia  the  aoknowl-  BeTOiia  depertniMt $51,118  88 

edged  prevailing  vice  of  this  country,  and  experience  BlnUiif  AuMproper IsStSM  87 

teaching  UB  the  important  lesson  that  a  country  con-  School  ftind  proper 83,806  66 

sdoua  of  its  vices,  clinging  to  its  vices,  refusing  to  Colored  sdiool  rand 1,466  96 

give  up  its  vices,  must  perish  by  its  vices,  and  be-  _^.  ,                                           •a»ta»««a 

Beving  that  there  are  but  two  remediea  for  the  evil,  T<*** f«T,»«»t 

%^  V^^^^^^X'A^  T".*  animate  of  ftelafAnditor  of  the  defl- 

of  Almigfaty  Ood;  aod,  cit  to  be  met  for  the  fiscal  year  following  bis 

TF%<r«(if,  Old  political  partiea  have  for  years  ignored  retirement,  and  ending  October  10,  1880,  was 

the  tempcrwce  question— ay,  mors,  have  dasped  |67»,912.85.  The  last  General  Assembly  made 

hibition  of  the  manufaotura  and  sale  of  intoxicating  tnonzing  a  transfer  of  surplus  ana  a  loan  from 

liquors,  both  in  State  and  nation.  the  sinldng  fund  to  revenue  proper  of  $285,- 

5.  It  ia  neither  right  nor  politic  for  the  State  to  flir-  671.72.    They  also  authorized  the  Governor, 
mah  legal  protection  to  any  traffic  or  system  which  Auditor,  and  Treasurer  to  borrow  $600,000  on 

Sf  to"^  JSJSy'^e^h'^Srinl  IJJS^^of"^  ^  ^\-  c'^edit  of  the  SUte  if  in  their  Judgment  it 

That  the  importation,  manufacture,  and  sale  of  mtoxi-  should  be  found  necessary.    Uf  this  amount 

eating  bevenwes  are  proved  to  be  mimical  to  the  true  $300,000  was  borrowed  during  the  year  1880, 

interest  of  individual,  home,  conununitj,  and  State,  and  $100,00  in  1881,  making  a  total  of  $635,- 

and  destructive  to  the  welfare  of  society,  and  ought  atr%  »ra 

U^  to  be  dassed  among  tiie  crimes  to  be  pro-  fhe 'sinking-fund  debt  has  all  been  paid,  and 

8.  That  we  arraign  the  Bepublican  party,  which  has  also  $100,000  of  the  borrowed  money;  leav- 

been  in  continuous  power  for  twenty  years,  as  beiiuf  ing  $300,000  due  on  borrowed  money,  with  a 

Iklae  to  duty,  aa  Cilse  to  the  loudly  prochumed  prina-  biOance  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  rev- 

Sj^/.tSS!>i"n?:iri^^^^^  f-e  proper  on  lOth  of  OctoWof  $5 

being  so  insensible  to  the  misery  which  the  trade  in  leaving  a  deficit  of  $248,881.72. 

liquor  has  coniitantiy  inflicted  upon  the  industry,  trade.  The  receipts  have  steadily  increased  during 

oommerce,  and  aocial  happiness  of  the  people.  the  last  two  fiscal  years.     In  the  year  Just 

though  not  clothed  in  power,  but  occupying  tiie  relsr  expenditures.    The  Auditor  s  estimate  for  the 

tion  of  an  opposition  party  during  twenty  yean  past,  year  ending  October  10,  1882,  is  as  follows, 

atronff  in  numbers  and  oiganization,  it  haa  allied  itself  viz. : 

with  liquor-trafflckerB.  Expendltaws  for  the  year  endUiff  Oetober  10, 

6.  That  we  believe  the  main  issues  which  brought  i^ JT; 7 $1,467,660  60 

these  parties  into  power  are  dead,  and  hereby  renounce  Beoelptt!! '.  !*. !'.  ..\\.\.\\..\'..\\\  '$1^606,860  68 

all  connection  with  old  nartiea,  full  of  dead  issues,  and  Add  bslanoe  in  Treasnry  Oetober 

declare  for  a  new  one,  fliU  of  living  virtues.  10,1881 gi,lt8  88 

6.  We  denounce  the  present  free-school  system  of  1,88T^  81 

Kentucky  sa  not  suffldent  to  meet  the  ends  of  liberal  DeUelt  Ibr  the  veer                                     ftioasss  08 

education,  and  demand  such  legislation  as  is  neoes-  t^  whleh  sdd  U^^  ioso!  \ .                800  000  00 

saiy  for  the  proper  education  of  our  children.  ' 

7.  Since  our  dtato  has  empowered  women  with  the  Total  defldt  Oetober  10, 1688 $400,868  08 
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This  defUnt  (saTB  the  OoTemor)  may  be  met  by  ei-  it  was  DOTer  prepared  to  do.    It  now  has  the 

^^f^S^.7i^w^^  }^^}^''^'  ^"*  ^  ^"^  foUowing  professorships  established  to  carry  oat 

not  tmnk  either  to  be  adTuable  or  neoeesanr.  ^u    •  j        «  ▲•xs    ^    i.   •    i        j  •   j     '  •  i 

Although  our  prasent  State  tax  is  much  lower  than  ^"®  *"^*  ®'  scientihc,  technical,  and  industnal 

that  of  almost  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  yet  it  is  education,  viz. :  professorship  of  Elementary 

amply  adequate  to  all  our  wants  if  property  is  aseessed  and  Practical  Chemistry,  professorship  of  Math- 

at  anything  Uke  its  real  viaue.  The  State  tax  amounto  ematics,  professorship  of  Civil  Engineering, 

to  but  forty-five  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars,  of  which  n^#^«Z-iu;T>  ^f  Ti««.r«-.    r'#*™,*«-o*;««.    a«-7 

twenty  cc^ts  go  to  the  school  f\ind,  and  five  cento  to  P«>f eworahip  of  Botany,  ComparaUvo  Anat- 

the  sinking  ftmd,  leaving  only  twenty  cento  of  what  is  o^Ti  Zo^^logJi  and  Geology ;  profe8Son»hip  of 

called  revenue  proper  for  the  support  and  expenses  of  Agricaltare,  Horticulture,  and  Economic  Bot- 

the  State  ^vemment  for  all  purposes  whatooever.  any ;  professorship  of  Practical  Mechanics  and 

.«^'^T^12?''^f!i'™?"*^i!lVJ*^"!7"l?K'''^'^  Drawing,  and  professorship  of  Agricultural 

and  uniform  assessment  may  be  had,  will,  at  the  pres-  n\>^^iJZ^      t«  .;i^:i>:^»  ♦^  lu^^  ^»^..^^»»». 

ent  rate  of  taxation,  provide  ample  means  to  meet  this  \h®niistry.     In  addition  to  these  departments, 

deficit^  and  keep  pace  with  the  growing  wanto  of  the  there  are  other  subjects  closely  related  thereto, 

State  lor  years  to  come.    Our  system  of  aseetismento  for  which  no  professorships  have  yet  been  creat- 

is  grosdy  defective.  It  answered  very  weU  so  long  as  ed,  but  which  are  taught  by  the  professors  who 

iM  and  growing  towns,  and  an  extent  and  variety  of  charge.     Ihese,  with  professorsbips  of  Mental 

trade  and  traffic  never  dreamed  of  when  these  laws  and  Mp^^  Philosophy,  Civil  History,  Modem 

were  enacted.    A  large  amount  of  property  is  never  Languages,  English  Language  and  Literature, 

Sriy'toV'SifS3rUs^^        diiSiti^M^wfu  ^°c^®"^  Languages,  and  the  two  adjunct  de- 

lare^  ever  serve  to  identify  the  propcrtyTnnd^^  partments  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching, 

seesmento  are  often  ridiculously  low.     It  is  a  sys-  t>^^  ft  business  course,  comprising  book-keep- 

tem  which  has  been  rejected  by  most  of  our  sister  ing  and  commercial  law,  make  up  the  several 

States.  courses  of  study  in  the  State  College. 

The  bonded  debt  remains  unchanged.  There  The  Normal  School  has  achieved  a  fair  meas- 
are  still  outstanding  bonds  to  the  amount  of  ure  of  success  during  its  existence.  A  large 
$180,894.  Of  this  amount  $6,894  is  past  due,  number  of  pupils  from  various  parts  of  the 
and  lor  many  years  has  ceased  to  draw  inter-  State  have  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages 
est.  To  meet  this  the  State  has  in  the  hands  afforded  by  normal  instruction  proper,  and  by 
of  the  Treasurer  $168,954.27 :  406  shares  of  free  access  to  tlie  other  departments  of  tbe  col- 
Bank  of  Louisville  stock  quoted  at  $89,179 ;  lege.  The  college-grounds,  given  by  the  city 
stock  in  turnpike  -  roads  grossly  estimated  of  Lexington,  contain  fifty-two  acres,  valued 
worth  $500,000;  making  the  total  estimated  at  $25,000,  upon  which  new  buildings  are  now 
resources  $708,188.27.  in  process  of  erection  at  a  cost  of  $85,000, 

During  the  last  session  of  the  General  As-  toward  which  the  city  of  Lexington  and  county 
sembly  the  common-school  laws  of  the  State  of  Fayette  contributed  $54,C00. 
were  thoroughly  revised  by  the  joint  com-  The  important  work  of  making  a  geological 
mittee  on  education,  aided  by  the  suggestions  and  topographical  survey  of  the  State  has  made 
of  the  Superiotendent  of  Public  Instruction,  favorable  progress.  Several  counties  hitherto 
Certain  important  amendments  were  printed,  unexplorea  have  been  accurately  mapped,  and 
adopted,  and  laid  before  the  Legislature,  but,  pon lions  and  value  of  the  mineral  deposits  de- 
owing  to  the  press  of  the  legislation  in  the  termined.  Important  discoveries  of  tbe  exist- 
House  on  pending  matters  at  the  close  of  the  ence  of  a  coking-coal  of  superior  quality,  now 
session,  no  final  action  was  taken.  greatly  in  demand  for  the  manufacture  of  iron. 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  have  been  made,  and  the  position  of  coal  traced 

Kentucky  closed  the  session  of  1879-^80,  the  over  a  wide  area.    The  publication  of  these 

last  preceding  the  constitution  of  its  present  results  has  greatly  stimulated  the  demand  for 

boara,  with  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  stu-  railways  in  portions  of  the  State  destitute  of 

dents.    The  first  year  under  the  new  organ-  such  means  of  transportation,  and  convinced 

ization  closed  with  two  hundred  and  thirty-  capitalists  that  it  wiU  be  a  profitable  investment 

four.    Its  matriculation  list  oo  November  9tb  to  build  roads  penetrating  those  regions.    Al- 

was  two  hundred  and  forty-eight.  though  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  has  been 

The  new  board  of  trustees,  in  reorganizing  organized  less  than  eighteen  months,  more  has 

the  college,  constituted  the  Normal  School  as  been  accomplished  in  making  known  abroad 

required  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  and,  in  order  the  vast  resources  of  the  State,  and  the  real 

to  provide  instruction  in  Latin  for  those  teachers  advantages  ofi^ered  by  it  to  persons  seeking 

who  wished  to  add  some  classical  learning  to  homes,  than  in  the  previous  history  of  the 

their  other  acquirements,  added  a  classical  pro-  Commonwealth.    The  work  and  publications 

fessorahip.    They  also  established  a  professor-  of  this  bureau  have  been  so  directed  as  to  at- 

ship  of  Practical  Mechanics,  and  a  professorship  tract  the  most  desirable  class  of  immigrants 

of  Agriculture,   Horticulture,  and  Economic  andalready  several  thriving  colonies,  composed 

Botany.    The  institution,  thus  enlarged  in  the  of  farmera  and  skilled  artisans,  have  been  lo- 

direction  reouired  by  tbe  Legislature,  and  in  the  cated. 

two  essential  elements  of  agriculture  and  practi-       The  last   Legislature  abolished  the  lessee 

cal  mechanics,  is  fitted  to  accomplish  in  toe  Alt-  system  with  respect  to  convicts,  and  left  the 

nre  a  work  which,  during  its  former  connection,  management  of  the  Penitentiary  and  convicts, 
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to  a  great  extent,  to  the  control  of  the  Oom- 
missionera  of  the  Sinking  Fond,  who  are  the 
GoTeraor,  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor,  Attor- 
ney-General, and  Treasurer. 

There  are  now  inside  the  walls  of  the  Peni- 
tentiary 651  men,  for  whom  the  contractors 
pay  an  annual  rent  of  $25,875,  less  expense  of 
State  guards,  etc,  $17,875,  leaving  a  net  in- 
come to  the  State  of  $7,500.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  state  the  exact  number  of  employes 
on  railroad  work,  as  it  is  constantly  fluctu- 
ating between  two  and  three  hundred.  The 
amount  received  is  $50  per  head,  and  the  net 
income  to  the  State  from  the  same  may  be 
aafely  estimated  at  $10,000  per  annum,  making 
total  net  receipts  of  $17,500.  Under  the  lessee 
system,  the  Penitentiary  was  a  constant  drain 
npon  the  Treasury  of  the  State. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of 
the  assessment  of  riulroads  in  Kentucky  for 
1878-'81,  showing  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  miles,  and  also  the  valuation : 


TEARS. 

NvDWefnillMb 

TatalvBlMUfaa. 

1819 

1,89&,8S9 
1,518,798 
1«U8,08« 

$14,608,881  85 
1&804.808  85 

18TO 

1880 

14.1109,070  15 
82.075,819  01 

1881 

There  are  20,944  volumes  in  the  State  Library. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  taxable  prop- 
erty of  the  State,  excepting  Fayette  Oounty : 


OWNKRS. 


White.. 
CokMTcd. 


TSoUl. 


Valaa. 


9841,5n.538 
9,980,888 


$344,557,750 


Tm. 


|l,654,in  78 
18,411  08 


$1,667,588  79 


Adding  Fayette  County,  as  returned  in  1880, 
the  total  valuation  is  $856,475,184;  tax,  $1,- 
621,804.98. 

The  per  capita  for  white  common  schools 
for  the  school  year  1881-^82  is  $1.40;  and  the 
per  capita  for  the  colored  common  schools,  50 
cents. 

There  are  1,068  idiots  maintained  by  the 
State,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  Feeble-minded 
Institute.  The  counties  having  twenty  and 
over  are  Bath,  22;  Casey,  25;  Clay,  24;  Gray- 
son, 20;  Harlan,  20;  Jackson,  21;  Jefferson, 
80;  Knox,  83;  Letcher,  20;  Ohio,  22;  PuUs- 
ki,29;  Wayne,  80;  Whitley,  81.  The  follow- 
ing counties  have  none :  Ballard,  Carroll,  Crit- 
tenden, Fayette,  Fulton,  McLean,  and  Union ; 
while  Boyd,  Larue,  Menifee,  and  Woodford 
have  only  one  each.  The  State  pays  $75  for 
the  support  of  each  of  these  idiots,  or  a  total 
for  the  past  year  of  $77,805.27. 

The  internal  revenue  derived  by  the  United 
States  in  six  districts  of  the  State  is  shown  in 
the  following  table : 

BaeoiMl  dlMriet $679,160  61 

ruth  dUtrlct 8,409,678  19 

Bizth  district 8.185,918  08 

Bcreotb  distriet 1,009,848  81 

Biglith  dlstiiet. 916,668  51 

Klnth  district 145,579  68 

Totel $8,719444  91 


The  work  of  improving  the  navigation  of  the 
Kentucky  and  other  rivers  has  been  going  on. 
Congress  has  recently  appropriated  $325,000 
for  the  Kentucky  River ;  $55,000  for  the  Big 
Sandy ;  $87,000  for  that  portion  of  the  Cum- 
berland River  flowing  through  Kentucky; 
$5,000  for  the  Tradewater,  and  a  small  sum 
for  the  Licking. 

The  cereal  productions  of  the  State,  accord- 
ing to  the  census,  have  been  as  follows : 

"ARE.  nmiAir  coair.  9aAai». 

1870. 80,091,008 

1880. 78,917,889 

lacNsse 98,886^898 

WHXAT. 

1870 6,799,704 

1880. ll,85^840 

IncrsssA 6,686^688 

0AT8. 

1870 6,89Q,1€6 

1880 4,689,968 

Dmnsss 9,087,185 

BARLXT. 

1870. .• 988,486 

1880. 487.081 

IncTMse. 948,548 

BTX. 

1870. 1,10CL988 

1880. 676,945 

DeerasM 489,688 

BUCKWHXAT. 

1870 8,448 

1880 14,940 

Inensss 11,497 

Kentucky  is  the  first  State  in  the  yield  of 
tobacco,  producing  in  1880  171,120,784  pounda, 
or  86  per  cent  of  the  entire  product  of  the 
country. 

It  is  stated  that  there  are  at  present  58,- 
000,000  fffdlons  of  whisky  in  store  in  the  State. 
The  yield  of  coal,  according  to  the  census  of 
1880,  was  946,288  tons.  The  population  of 
the  principal  cities  and  towns  was  as  fol- 
lows: 


CITIKS  AND 
TOWNS. 

LonUTille 

Gortofrtoo 

Newport 

Lexington 

Psdnceh 

Frankfart 

Henderson 

nopldnsTllle.... 

Ashlmd 

DuTlUe 

Biehmond 

ShelbTTllle 

Wlnohester..... 
BosseUrille 


198,645 

99,790 

90,488 

16,666 

8,876 

6J968 

a,865 

4.939 

8,980 

a074 

9,909 

9,409 

9,975 

2,058 


orms  AND 

T0WN& 

Lebanon 

Majrfleid 

Ornthlin*. 

Msdisoovllle 

WestCorlngton.. 

Olasgow 

Aogiists 

Lanosster 

Cnmberiand 

Ooliunbiis 

Vtnoeborg 

Glorerport 

Unkmtown 


2,054 
1,888 
1JM6 
1,544 
1,528 
1,519 
1,980 
1,984 
1,141 
1,189 
1,095 
1,068 
1,016 


The  population  of  the  State  is  1,648,690, 
but  as  distributed  among  the  several  counties 
as  shown  by  the  returns  of  the  census  of  1880, 
and  as  compared  with  the  returns  of  1870,  it 
is  as  follows : 
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OOUIfTUS. 


Adair. 

AUeo 

Aii<l«noii..... 

BalUud , 

Barren 

JiatH... 

BeU 

Boone , 

Bourtwn , 

Boyd 

Boyie , 

Bracken 

Breathitt 

Breckinridge. 

BoUltt 

Bntler. 

CaldweU 

CaUoway 

Oampbell 

CarrolL 

CarUr 

Casey 

Christian.... 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Crittenden ... 
Cnmberknd.. 

Datrieaa. 

Edmonson. . . , 

Effiott 

Kstm 

Fayette. 

Fleming 

Ftoyd 

FrankHn 

Fulton. 

Gallatin...... 

Gaitard 


1880. 

18T0. 

18,078 

11,066 

18.Ut98 

10,296 

9,861 

5,448 

14,878 

12,576 

X2,8S1 

17,780 

11.988 

10,146 

6,055 

8,781 

11,996 

10,606 

1^956 

14,868 

li,160 

8,578 

11,980 

9,616 

18,009 

11,409 

1,742 

6,672 

17,486 

18,440 

8,M1 

7,781 

12,181 

9,404 

11,282 

10,826 

18,296 

9,410 

87,440 

27,406 

8,968 

6,189 

12,840 

7,509 

10,988 

a884 

81,682 

28,227 

12,115 

10,882 

10,229 

8,297 

7,219 

6,497 

11,688 

9,881 

8,894 

7,690 

97,780 

90,714 

7,222 

4,459 

6,567 

.     4,488 

9,860 

9,198 

29,028 

96,856 

15.221 

18,898 

10,176 

7.877 

18,699 

16,800 

7.977 

6,161 

4,889 

M74 

11,704 

10^6 

CODKTOS. 


Grant 

Orares . . . . , 
Grayson..., 

Green 

Gre«nup..., 
Manoo».... 

Uardin 

Harlan 

Harrison  ... 

Hart 

Henderson.. 

Henry 

Hickman . . . 
Hopkins.... 
JadLSott .... 
JetbTBon . . . 
Jeasamine.. 
Johnson.... 

Kenton 

Knox. 

La  Rue 

Lanrel , 

Lawrence... 

Lee 

Leslie 

Letcher. . . . . 

Lewis , 

Lincoln..... 
Livingston. 

Logan 

I^ron , 

McCradcen 
McLean ... 
Madison... 
MagoiBn..., 
Marlon.... 
Marahall  .. 
Martin 


1880. 

isro. 

18,088 

9,529 

24.188 

19,898 

15,784 

11,660 

11,671 

9,879 

18,871 

11,468 

8/^ 

6.591 

92,564 

15,7i»6 

6,278 

4,416 

16,504 

12,998 

17,188 

18,687 

94,516 

18,457 

14,499 

11,066 

10,651 

8,458 

19,122 

18,827. 

6,678 

4,647 

146,010 

118,958 

10,864 

8,688 

9,166 

7,494 

48,988 

86,096 

10,587 

8,294 

9,798 

8,286 

9,181 

6,016 

18,962 

6,497 

4,264 

8,056 

8,740 

6,601 

4,608 

18,164 

94I6 

16,060 

10,947 

9,165 

a,900 

94,868 

90,429 

6.769 

6,288 

^Sffi 

18,988 

9298 

7,614 

92.082 

19,648 

6.944 

4,684 

14,698 

12,688 

9,647 

9,456 

8,067 

20,469 

1M96 

CJOUMTIKS. 

Meade I 

Menilbe. 

Meroer i 

Metcalfe , 

Monroe | 

Montgomery....  j 

Moiasn 

Mttluenbnjv.... 

Nelson 

Nicholas 

Ohio 

Okiham. 

Owen 

Owsley 

Pendleton 

Perry 

Pike. 

PoweU 

Pulaaki 

Kobertson 

BockeasUe 

Rowan  

RnsseU 

Scott 

Shelby. 

Simpson 

Spencer 

T^ytor 

Todd 

Trigg 

Trimble 

Unkm 

Warren 

WaaMngton.... 

Wayne 

Webster 

Whitl^ 

Wolfc 

Woodlbt4 


1880. 


State 


10,828 

8,7£6 

14,142 

9,428 

10,741 

10,666 

8,466 

15,098 

16,609 

11,669 

19,669 

7,667 

17,401 

4,949 

ia,7u9 

6.607 

18,001 

8,689 

91.818 

^614 

9,670 

4,490 

7,691 

14,966 

16,818 

10,641 

7,040 

9,958 

15,994 

14,480 

7,171 

17,609 

27,581 

14,419 

12,519 

14.946 

19,000 

6,688 

11.600 


1,648,690 


18T0. 


9;485 

1,988 

181144 

T,»84 

9,981 

7;^ 

6,975 

12.688 

14,804 

9,129 

16,661 

9,097 

14J809 

8,889 

14,080 

4.274 

9,569 

2,599 

17,670 

6.899 

7,145 

9,991 

^800 

11,607 

1M88 

9,678 

6,956 

8,226 

12,619 

18,666 

18,648 

21,749 

12,464 

10,609 

10,981 

8,278 

8,608 

8^ 


1,821,011 


LAND  TENURE  IN  EUROPE.  The  land 
.qaestion  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  those 
which  hare  oocnpied  the  attention  of  civilized 
nations  doring  the  present  century.  It  grows 
in  interest,  and  mast  oontinne  so  to  do  until 
there  he  a  more  general  agreement  as  to  the 
principles  on  which  land  onght  to  he  held,  and 
a  more  heartj  recognition  of  the  natnral  rights 
of  all  memhers  of  a  nation  or  country  freely  to 
acquire  possession  and  dispose  of  the  land, 
which  furnishes  mankind  with  means  of  sup- 
porting life.  In  these  United  States  the  tenure 
of  land  is^  settled  upon  the  hroadest  hasia. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  any  man  from 
purchaMnit  land  to  any  extent,  or  anywhere. 
He  can  sell  as  freely  as  he  can  huy,  and  there 
are  no  burdensome  restrictions  upon  his  course, 
such  as  exist  in  the  older  settled  countries  of 
Europe.  He  can  also  direct  by  will,  subject, 
of  course,  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  the  dis- 
position of  his  real  estate  among  his  children 
(if  he  have  any),  or  among  any  parties  he  may 
choose.  In  case  he  neglect  to  do  this,  the  law 
steps  in  and  divides  his  property  among  his 
natural  heirs,  i.  e.,  his  children  or  nearest  rela- 
tives. But  it  is  not  so  in  Europe.  The  long 
prevalence  of  feudd  rights  and  privileges,  and 
the  heavy  hardens  upon  the  common  people 
in  consequence,  rendered  the  land  question  for 


centuries  a  very  grave  and  perplexing  one.  In 
the  course  of  tifne  it  was  certain  to  produce 
trouble  which  could  not  easily  be  removed, 
and  to  cause  outbreaks  of  popular  discontent 
and  sense  of  ill  usage.  This  was  seen  in 
France,  where  agrarian  discontent  led  to  the 
fierce  excesses  which  marked  the  French  Rev- 
olution. Feudal  dues  and  privileges  were  abol- 
ished by  the  law  of  August  II,  1789,  and  two 
years  later  all  landed  proper^  was  declared 
free  from  burdens,  eicepting  those  recognized 
by  law,  and  the  proprietors  were  at  full  liberty 
to  do  as  they  liked  with  the  Isnd,  and  to  seU 
its  products  wheresoever  they  thought  fit. 
Royal  edicts  (l774-*76}  had  previously  sanc- 
tioned the  leading  principles  of  this  legislation, 
when  Turgot  was  comptroller-seneral,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  if  they  had  been  carried 
out,  economic  and  social  transformation  in 
France  would  have  been  effected  without  the 
horrible  strife  and  confusion  which  ensued. 
In  Prussia,  under  the  leading  of  that  able  xnin* 
ister,  F.  von  Stein,  the  great  change  from  the 
feudal  organization  to  the  modern  state  was 
accomplished  in  peace  and  quiei.  No  class  in 
the  country  lost  its  self-respect,  and  there  is 
no  dismal  record  of  blood  and  crime.  Accord- 
ing to  the  old  law,  land  in  Prussia  might  pass 
from  hand  to  hand,  but  it  must  always  remain 
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the  possession  of  nobles,  peasants,  or  citizens,  pied  their  holdings  at  the  will  of  the  lord.    The 
as  the  case  might  be.    When,  under  Frederick  tenant  might  at  any  moment  get  notice  to  qnit, 
William  III,  the  monarchy  was  greatly  re-  bnt  the  lord  was  required  to  make  suiteble 
duced  by  Napoleon^s  military  successes,  Stein  compensation.     In  the  case  of  Nierutift  the 
undertook  the  important  and  difficult  work  of  right  of  occupation  terminated  if  the  manor 
agrarian  reform.     Agriculture  had  of  course  changed  hanas.     In  practice  all  these  hold- 
suffered  severely  by  the  war,  and  Stein  fur-  ings,  no  matter  under  which  of  the  four  ten- 
nished  help  to  the  land-owners,  who  had  been  nres  they  were  held,  passed  from  father  to  son 
losers,  by  abolishing  all  limitation  of  the  right  for  many  generations.    The  tenant  gave  the 
of  owning  and  idienating  land.    Personal  serf-  lord  every  year  a  certain  proportion  of  his 
dom  was  put  an  end  to ;  but  it  was  perplexing  corn  as  well  as  of  his  non-cereal  crops.    As  a 
to  know  what  to  do  with  the  peasantry,  who  proprietary  arrangement  this  had  become  very 
were  very  poor  and  very  wretched  managers  cumbrous  and  inconvenient.     Troubles   and 
of  affairs.    A  royal  commission  investigated  difficulties  occurred,  and  there  was  a  general 
the  subject,  and  proposed   several   remedial  desire  for  a  simpler  agrarian  f^ygtem.    In  order 
measures.    The  most  important  of  these  were  to  satisfy  this  want,  a  law  was  passed  offering 
to  allow  each  peasant  to  hold  land,  subject  to  adequate  remuneration  to  any  lords  of  manors 
certain  dues;  to  refose  any  further  pecuniary  who  chose  to  renounce  their  feudal  dues.    The 
help,  and  evict  those  unable  to  meet  obliga-  details  are  not  important ;  but  the  main  result 
tions ;  to  withdraw  permission  to  send  cattle  has  been  to  create  a  large  number  of  peasant 
to  graze  in  the  royal  forests;  to  commute  into  owners  in  fee  simple,  to  simplify  the  title  upon 
money  payment  in  kind,  and  add  it  to  the  which  land  is  held,  and  to  introduce  a  system 
rent ;  to  let  one  quarter  of  this  remain  as  a  under  which  it  may  be  bought  and  sold  with 
permanent  charge  on  the  land,  and  the  other  the  greatest  facility  in  the  open  market 
three  fourths  to  be  redeemable  in  thirty  years ;  The  next  great  event  in  agrarian  history  of 
and  if  any  peasant  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  the  century  is  the  abolition  of  serfage  in  Rus- 
agree  to  this  arrangement,  to  sell  his  holding  sia.     This  institution,  first  legalized  in  1592, 
and  ^ve  him  the  proceeds  as  compensation,  was  introduced  into  the  Ukraine  during  the 
The  mterests  of  no  less  than  47,000  families  reign  of  Catharine  II.    More  than  once  did  it 
were  involved,  and  Minister  Stein  realized  the  produce  revolutionary  movements,  and  there 
gravity  of  the  situation.    He  finally  decided  to  was  a  very  dangerous  outbreak  in  1778.    The 
continue  the  government  subsidies  for  two  Empress  dared  not  offend  the  nobility,  and  the 
years,  in  order  to  give  the  tenants  time  to  condition  of  the  peasantry  became  worse  and 
repair  their  holdings.     In  1817  Hardenberg  worse.    Under  the  Emperors  Paul,  Alexander, 
framed  a  law  by  which,  on  all  manorial  es-  and  Nicholas,  efforts  were  made  toward  eman- 
tatec^  the  peasant  became  the  owner  of  his  cipation ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  close  of  the 
holding,  and  the  lord  was  compensated  by  re-  Crimean  War  (1856)  that  the  freeing  of  the 
oeiving  in  fee  simple  a  third  of  the  peasant's  serfs  became  a  matter  of   prime  necessity, 
land,  if  the  latter  held  by  hereditary  tenure.  There  were  three  kinds  of  estates  in  Russia: 
and  one  half  if  he  did  not.    Subsequent  land  those  farmed  by  the  proprietor  himself,  who 
legislation  in  Prussia  has  been  in  the  direction  took  his  dues  in  serf-labor;  those  on  which  the 
of  helping  the  peasant  to  pay  off  his  debt  to  number  of  serfs  was  greater  than  the  owner 
the  state,  and  the  effect  has  been  to  create  a  could  employ,  these  b^inff  allowed  to  go  and 
peasant  proprietary,  and  to  help  to  abolish  all  work  where  they  pleaf^ed ;  and,  finally,  those 
monopolies  and  impediments  to  industry.  which  the  proprietor  did  not  farm  at  all.    The 
The  fines,  dues,  and  monopolies  of  the  feudal  serfs  on  these  last  were  treated  like  the  super- 
system  continued  to  exist  throughout  Qermany  numeraries  on  the  second  class  of  estates,  and 
and  Austria  long  after  Stein  had  cleared  them  the  owner,  arranged  that  the  commune  should 
away  in  Prussia.    In  the  Austrian  Empire  the  work  his  land.  ^  By  the  law  of  1861  the  serfs 
old  organization  remained  in  full  vigor  till  were  declared  personally  free,  and  the  com- 
1848.    Much  dissatisfaction  was  felt  and  com-  munal  land  was  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
plaint  made  as  to  the  working  of  this  system,  estate.    The  Government  gave  its  aid  to  the 
and  the  mode  in  which  the  laws  were  admin-  commune  by  advancing  four  fifths  of  the  pur- 
istered   throughout  Southern  Qermany,  and,  chase-money,  the  peasants  being  required  to 
when  the  tempest  of  1848  burst  over  Germany  pay  the  other  fifth  to  the  proprietors.    Up  to 
and  Austria,  it  became  necessary  to  sweep  the  beginning  of  1875,  sixty-three  per  cent  of 
away  the  whole  manorial  organization.   Under  the  dues  were  cleared  by  obligatory  redemp- 
the  rearrangement  the  peasant  held  his  land  tion ;  and  up  to  that  time  7,200,000  male  setifs 
under  one  of  four  different  kinds  of  tenure,  had  made  redemption  contracts — that  is,  to  pay 
viz.,  Erbreeht^  Frei$t{ft,  Leibreeht^  and  I^eu-  the  Government  six  tenths  for  forty-nine  years 
itfft.    In  the  case  of  the  first,  when  a  tenant  over  the  sum  advanced, 
died  his  heir  succeeded  to  the  holding  as  a  The  decay  of  feudal  society  in  most  other 
matter  of  right;  but  in  the  case  of  Leibreeht  European  countries  need^  only  brief  statement, 
the  lord  mi^ht  resume  possession  of  the  hold-  In  Spain  it  was  In  reality  destroyed  by  the 
ing  and  add  it  to  his  domain  on  the  death  of  Saracen  conquest.    Under  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
the  tenant.    Those  who  held  by  I^eiitift  occn-  bella  great  land  reforms  were  carried  through, 
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and  in  1486  it  was  decreed  that  the  feadal  daes  to  the  min  of  the  agriculiorirt,  and  endgratioii 
should  be  reduced  to  a  fixed  sonif  and  serfage  has  aasamed  large  proportions.  France,  bke- 
was  abolisbed  in  Spain.  Owing  to  other  causes,  wise,  shows  sigus  of  agrarian  troable.  Ahoat 
the  condition  of  the  Spanish  agricoltorist  be-  one  third  of  tbe  soil  is  in  the  hands  of  small 
came  very  hard  to  bear.  Some  grievances  have  proprietors ;  the  other  two  thirds  are  coltiFated 
been  remedied,  but  chronic  distnrbanoe  still  on  a  large  scale.  Fanning  in  this  latter  does 
exists  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  In  the  Ital-  not  seem  to  paj,  for  foreign  aNnpetition  (espe- 
ian  Peninsula  the  condition  of  the  cultivators  ciallj  American)  and  high  price  iji  labor  ren- 
o(  the  soil  was  much  the  same  as  in  the  Frank-  der  cultivation  of  the  land  unprofitable.  The 
ish  monarchy  np  to  the  twelfth  century,  when  condition  of  the  small  peasant  proprietors  is 
a  great  improvement  began  to  take  place.  In  said  to  be  very  good  where  they  coltivate  the 
the  following  century  serfage  was  more  or  less  ground  themselves.  In  Germany  peasant  pro- 
done  away  with  in  the  northern  part  of  the  pen-  pnetorship  is  not  so  well  off  as  in  France,  see- 
insula.  The  city  of  Bologna  set  the  example  ing  that  nearly  fifty  per  cent  of  small  incomes 
by  abolishing  serfage  throughout  its  extensive  goes  in  rates,  taxes,  and  interest.  It  is  asserted 
territory  in  1256,  due  care,  however,  being  had  that,  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  from  a  quarter 
for  all  proprietary  rights.  Treviso  and  Florence  to  a  half  of  the  peasant  proprietors  are  on  the 
followed  in  a  few  years,  and  not  long  after  it  verge  of  bankruptcy.  As  a  general  rule,  it 
disappeared  throughout  Upiier  Italy.  In  South-  seems  to  be  certain  that  in  no  part  of  Europe 
em  Italy  matters  were  quite  different.  The  can  competition  be  succesi^ully  carried  on 
peasantry  of  Naples  and  Sicily  prospered  un-  against  the  vast  wheat-fields  of  the  United 
aer  Mohammedan  rule  during  the  early  portion  States,  and  the  European  agriculturist  is  rarely 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  Sicily  had  a  much  flourishing,  except  where  he  can  cultivate  the 
larger  population  in  the  eleventh  century  than  Tine,  or  grow  hops,  or  tobsceo,  or  olives,  or 
it  numbered  in  1842.  The  Norman  invasion  beets  (for  sugar),  or  vegetables, 
produced  a  change,  and  a  feudal  system  was  The  land  question  in  England  is  by  no  means 
imposed  on  Southern  Italy,  and  pressed  heav-  a  quiet  one.  Not  only  is  tbe  very  unequsl  divis- 
ily  on  the  people.  It  was  only  in  this  century,  ion  of  land  ooroplsined  o^  but  it  is  held  to  be 
after  long  and  bitter  suffering,  that  they  were  a  grievance  that  land  is  entailed  or  settled  so 
set  free  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution.  as  to  prevent  its  being  sold,  leased,  or  improved. 
In  Scandinavian  countries  (see  Denmabx),  and  tiius  subject  to  the  free  operation  of  the 
in  Switzerland,  in  Holland,  and  in  Belgium,  the  natural  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  Some 
development  of  the  land  question  has  been  in  want  an  independent  working  peasantry,  with, 
the  same  direction,  and  the  practical  result  has  at  the  same  time,  the  landlord  proi>erly  se- 
been  to  make  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  the  cured  in  bis  rights  of  property.  >uU  freedom 
owners  of  it  in  most  countries  of  Europe.  In  of  contracts,  liberty  of  use,  rules  of  the  market, 
Russia,  at  this  date,  about  one  third  of  the  land  and  law  of  the  exchange,  are  claimed  for  land 
belongs  to  small  communal  proprietors;  about  as  much  as  any  other  commodity.  It  is  uroed 
one  sixth  is  in  the  hands  of  large  limd-owners ;  that  land  in  England  has  high  social  and  polit- 
and  the  remainder  belongs  to  the  state.  In  leal  bearings.  The  state  is  bound  to  foster  and 
the  extreme  north  and  southeast  the  land  (ex-  encourage  the  agricultural  classes,  and  farm- 
cept  the  property  of  the  state)  is  owned  ex-  ers,  it  is  said,  have  deteriorated  and  need  im- 
clnsively  by  peasants.  In  the  ea»t  and  beyond  provement  in  manners,  intellectual  force,  etc 
the  Volga  they  own  from  seventy  to  ninety  per  The  Farmers^  Alliance  is  working  to  gain  pos- 
cent,  and  in  Central  Russia  from  fifty  to  seven-  session  of  the  land,  so  as  to  eryoy  it  and  sell  it 
ty  per  cent.  In  the  south  and  west  the  land  is  as  they  choose.  The  aristocratic  classes  do  not, 
about  equally  divided  between  the  peasants  and  of  course,  quite  like  this,  and  the  question  is 
large  proprietors ;  but  in  the  Baltic  and  Polish  by  no  means  on  easy  one  to  settle.  As  regards 
provinces  the  latter  own  muchHhe  largest  por-  Ireland,  every  one  is  aware  how  exceedingly 
tion.  Agriculture  in  Russia,  according  to  the  difficult  it  is  to  find  grounds  of  amicable  set- 
most  reliable  accounts,  has  made  little  or  no  tlement  of  the  land  question.  A  royal  corn- 
progress  for  twentv  years  past.  On  the  con-  mission,  it  is  urged,  ought  to  be  appointed, 
trary,  it  seems  to  have  declined.  Everything  with  powers  to  buy  the  estates  of  those  will- 
appears  to  point  in  Russia  to  the  concentration  ing  to  sell  at  a  fixed  number  of  years*  purchase, 
of  wealth,  and  the  creation  of  a  proletariat,  with  a  view  of  establishing  a  peasant  proprie- 
The  communal  property  in  land  has  not  had  tary ;  and  that  all  restrictions  on  the  sale  of 
the  good  effect,  in  the  way  and  to  the  extent  land  should  be  removed,  and  a  cheap  and  ex- 
which  was  hoped,  and  land  problems  in  Russia  peditious  mode  of  land  transfer  introduced, 
are  forcing  themselves  upon  tbe  attention  of  Very  possibly  such  measures  would  prove 
all  concerned  in  the  right  government  and  beneficial.  So  far  as  anything  has  been  done 
prosperity  of  the  empire.  Italy,  also,  as  to  this  in  the  way  of  peasant  proprietorship,  it  seems 
question,  is  in  a  sad  condition.  The  trade  in  to  work  well  and  satisfactorily.  It  is  claimed 
grain  has  come  to  an  end,  and  the  misery  of  that  what  is  wanted  in  Ireland  is  free  play  for 
the  common  people  is  said  to  be  terrible,  aris-  the  forces  of  economic  law.  And  this  can 
ing  from  destitution,  and  sickness  in  conse-  only  be  obtained,  at  least  so  far  as  appears,  by 
quenoe.    Heavy  taxation,  too,  is  contributing  a  scheme  which,  without  doing  iigustice  to 
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any  one,  wonid  make  the  farmers  of  Ireland,  and  added  it  to  Federal  sovereignty.  The 
in  large  numbex^  owners  of  their  holdings,  and  power  of  Congress  has  thus  been  greatly  en- 
whioh  would  give  to  those  who  had  to  con-  larged,  and  that  of  the  States  correspoDdingly 
tinne  tenants,  fixity  of  tenure  at  a  fixed  rent,  diminished.  In  the  exercise  of  this  power  Con- 
and,  of  cour83,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  gress  has  made  extensive  limitations  upon  State 
right  of  free  sale.  (See  Great  Bbitain.)  rights.  The  Supreme  Court  has  frequently 
LANE,  Joseph,  born  December,  1801,  in  been  called  upon  to  determine  the  purport  and 
North  Carolina;  died  April  19,  1881,  in  Ore-  validity  of  this  legislation,  and  the  meaning  of 
gon,  aged  eighty  years.  In  1802  his  father  the  Constitution  on  questions  of  State  and  Fed- 
settled  in  Kentucky,  and  in  1821  Mr.  Joseph  eral  sovereignty ;  and  the  doctrines  it  has  af- 
Lane  became  a  resident  of  Indiana.  His  talents  firmed,  generally  on  a  divided  opinion  of  the 
and  ability  were  so  marked  that  in  one  year  judges,  have  greatly  strengthened  if  not  en- 
after  his  settlement  in  the  State  he  was  sent  to  larged  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation.  Hence 
the  Legislature,  and,  in  one  House  or  the  other,  there  has  been  in  recent  years  a  steady  and  ex- 
continneil  to  serve  until  1846.  He  then  re-  tensive  development  of  a  central  power,  or  a 
signed  his  seat  in  the  State  Senate,  and  at  the  remarkable  advance  toward  centralization,  in 
head  of  an  Indiana  regiment  went  to  the  Hexi-  our  system  of  government.  A  striking  illus- 
oaii  War.  After  a  time  he  was  appointed  brig-  tration  of  this  fact  is  afforded  by  a  brief  re- 
adier-general, and  at  the  famous  battle  of  view  of  some  of  the  most  important  oonsti- 
Buena  Vista  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  tntional  doctrines  recently  afSrmed  by  the  Su- 
Amarican  army.    After  his  recovery  from  a  preme  Court. 

wound  received  in  that  battle,  he  returned  to  The  fourteenth    amendment   declares  that 

the  army,  and  defeated  Santa  Anna  at  Hna-  '^all  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United 

mantia,  following  up  the  victory  shortly  after-  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof^ 

ward  with  the  capture  of  important  posts.    On  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 

the  22d  of  November,  1847,  he  tiok  the  town  of  State  wherein  they  reside.*'    It  then  declares 

Matamoros,  with  a  quantity  of  military  stores,  that  "  no  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 

At  the  end  of  the  war  he  was  brevetted  nii^jor-  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities 

general,  and  in  August,  18^8,  was  appointed  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  nor  shall  apy 

by  President  Polk  Governor  of  Oregon,  from  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or 

which  office  he  was  removed  by  President  Tay-  property,  without  due  process  of  law ;    nor 

lor.    On  the  admission  of  Oregon  into  the  deny  to  any  person  within  its  Jurisdiction  the 

Union  he  was  made  United  States  Senator,  equal  protection  of  the  laws."    This  enactment 

and  in  1860  wns  put  on  the  same  presidential  clearly  limits  the  power  of  a  State  over  its  citi- 

ticket  with  John  C.  Breckenridge,  being  the  zens,  but  in  what  respects  the  limitation  oper- 

nominee  of  one  of  the  wings  of  the  Democracy  ates,  or  how  far  it  goes,  is  a  vitally  important 

for    Vice-President.     His   defeat   ended   his  auestion,  on  which  the  Supreme  Court  has 

prominent  political  career.    Though  he  bore  so  divided  in  every  case  which  has  come  bef9re 

illustrious  a  part  in  the  war  with  Mexioo,  the  it  under  the  amendment.     In  the  Slanghter- 

fratitude  of  nis  country  was  never  manifested  House  cases  the  majority  of  the  court  drew  a 
y  a  pension  or  other  mark  of  sympathy,  and  distinction  between  the  privileges  and  im- 
only  a  year  before  his  death  he  declined  an  munities  of  a  citizen  of  the  Unit^  States  and 
invitation  to  attend  a  reunion  of  Mexican  vet-  those  of  a  citizen  of  a  State,  and  held  that  it 
erana,  because  he  was  too  poor  to  make  the  was  only  the  former  which  the  States  were  pro- 
journey.  With  the  modest  dignity  of  true  self-  hibited  from  abridging.  In  Strauder  against 
reverence  he  accepted  his  obscure  old  age  in  West  Virginia  (100  U.  S.  Reports,  806),  the 
the  Oregon  village,  where  he  calmly  passed  migority  went  further,  and  declared  that  the 
away  from  the  scenes  and  affairs  amid  which  amendment  **  was  designed  to  assure  to  the 
he  had  long  endeavored  to  make  his  life  useful  colored  race  the  eqioyment  of  all  the  civil 
to  his  fellow-men.  rights  that  under  the  law  are  enjoyed  by 
LAW,  CONSTITUTIONAL:  rrsBBOBNTpBO-  white  persons,  and  to  give  to  that  race  the 
OBB9S.  In  no  period  of  our  history  have  more  protection  of  tlie  General  Government  in  that 
and  greater  constitutional  questions  of  vital  im-  enjoyment  whenever  it  should  be  denied  by 
portance  been  adjudicated  by  the  highest  judi-  the  States.  It  not  only  gave  citizenship  and 
oial  tribunal  of  the  nation  than  have  recently  the  privileges  of  citizenship  to  persons  of  color, 
been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  but  it  denied  to  any  State  the  power  to  with- 
United  States,  in  cases  involving  the  relations  hold  from  them  the  equal  protection  of  the 
exbting  between  the  States  and  the  General  laws,  and  authorized  Congress  to  enforce  its 
Government.  Most  of  these  questions  grew  provisions  by  appropriate  legislation."  But 
out  of  the  constitutional  and  congressional  what  are  the  '^ civil  rights"  which  the  States 
enactments  following  the  war,  and  involved  may  not  withhold?  Is  it  a  civil  right  of  a  col- 
issues  raised  before,  during,  and  after  the  war.  oreid  person  to  marry  a  white  person,  to  attend 
The  post-war  amendments  to  the  Constitution  a  school  for  whites,  to  follow  the  same  profes- 
made  a  radical  change  in  the  relations  home  sions  and  callings  followed  by  whites?  The 
by  the  States  to  the  General  Government.  They  court  has  held  that  the  privilege  of  practicing 
carved  out  a  vast  extent  of  State  sovereignty,  law  in  the  courts  of  a  State  is  not  a  right 
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secnred  bj  the  amendment  to  a  white  woman,  and  ex  parte  Virginia,  reported  in  100  IT.  8. 

nor  one  which  a  State  is  prohibited  from  deny-  Reports.    From  these  opinions  the  following 

ing  or  abridging.     May  a  State  regulate  the  passages  are  given^  as  showing  the  views  of 

practice  of  law  in  its  own  conrts  on  the  ground  the  minority  of  the  conrt : 

""^rJ^l  ^  V}\  ^  ^"^  *  75®  .^°^,,^^  ^^-  Its  first  clause  Fof  the  fourteenth  amendment]  de- 
mitted  that  a  State  may  exclude  from  the  jury-  clared  who  are  duzens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
box  all  persons  above  or  under  a  certain  age ;  States.  It  thus  removed  from  discussion  the  questkn 
may  exclude  women;  may  make  property' or  which  had  previously  been  debated^  and  thoufh  de- 
intelligence  qualifications;  may  make  convic-  cided,  not  settled,  by  the  judmentm  the  I)i^ 

♦;««  Ji*  «»  *ur^«-^  «  ^;«^I,»i:A^<>f;yN»      u--  u  case,  whether  descendants  of  persons  brought  to  thia 

tion  of  an  oflfense  a  disqualification.    May  it  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  „  ^1^^^  ^^  ^i^^^  ^-^^^  ^ 

exclude  colored  Jurors  as  well  as  the  old,  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution.    It  also  recognized  if  it 

young,  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and  females?    In  did  not  create  a  national  citizenship,  as  contradistin- 

other  words,  is  the  privilege  of  sitting  on  a  guished  from  that  of  the  States.    But  the  privUege  or 

jury,  or  the  right  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  from  P«  ^^^^.V^^'^JJ''^!!  ""^  *«  <»U«<ii  of  ac^  u  a 

^  i'  \yW  Z              A     ■  1  J  J        •  iZa     x.'  u  J"™'"  ^  the  courts  of  the  country  is  not  an  mcident  of 

which  blacks  are  not  excluded,  a  right  which  a  citizenship.    Women  aie  dtizens;  so  are  the  aged 

State  is  prohibited  by  the  fourteenth  amend-  above  sixty,  and  children  in  their  minority;  yet  they 

ment  from  denying  to  a  colored  citizen  ?  are  not  allowed  in  Virvinia  to  act  assurors.    Thongn 

This  question   was  raised,  elaborately  dis-  BomeoftheeeMeinairrMjDectsaiiahfiw^ 

^^^^^A   ^A  A^^iA^A  i^  ♦kx*  -u-L^*!:.  4».«^.o<.i.o  ^i<^«»  ^o  ^^'^  ^"1  pretend  that  their  exclusion  by  law 

cussed,  and  decided  in  the  Virginia  jury  c^es,  f^^  ^^  jury-Ust  impaiw  theb-  rights  as  citizens. 

which  came  up  m  1879,  and  are  reported  in  The  second  clause  of  the  first  sSstion  of  the  amend- 


rrSSh      "^"'"J^"*^    K-:     V    •   ^*^"^^  S;:^Hou^'S^iTw«heJdbyTi^oritr^^^ 

that  whether  a  colored  or  a  white  citizen  was  on  that  this  dause  had  reference  onl^ to  privileges  and 

trial,  whether  life,  liberty,  or  property,  either  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  as  distin- 
of  black  or  white,  was  at  stake,  no  State  has  a  fuished  from  those  of  citizens  of  the  States,  and  there- 
right  to  exclude  negroes  from  the  jury  by  rea-  »"  ^iS<^^  applyto  those  ftmdamentml  civil  righto 


conrta.    The  amendment,  said  Justice  Strong,  be  prescribed  for  the  general  good.    If  this  construo- 

"  ordains  that  no  State  shall  deprive  any  person  *?<>»  be  oprreot.  there  can  be  no  pretense  that  the  priv- 

ofWe,Hberty,  or  property  without  doe  prpce«  '^^^t'di^l^'itL'^Z.'^^^"^'' 

of  law,  or  deny  to  any  person  withm  its  luns-  The  third  clause  hi  the  first  section  of  the  amend- 

diction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.    What  ment  dechues  that  no  State  *^  shall  deprive  any  person 

is  that  but  declaring  that  the  law  in  the  States  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of 

shall  be  the  same  for  the  black  as  for  the  white ;  ^^•"    ^^  ^>li  ?5>^  *»  contended  that  this  elauae  con- 

that  dl  pe«on.,  whether  colored  or  white,  shdl  g?  "^  ^.r^ft^fxaWeTo^Ur  S 

Stand  equal  before  the  laws  of  the  States ;  and  nearly  all  the  States,  and  is  only  an  additional  secu- 

in  regard  to  the  colored  race,  for  whose  proteo-  rity  against  arbitral^  deprivation  of  life  and  liberty, 

tion  the  amendment  was  primarily  designed,  '^^  arbitrary  spoUaoon  of  property.    It  means  that 

that  no  discrimination  shall  l»e  made  against  S^Sl%'5SpU^?cora^o^^ 

thembyUwbccanseof  their  color?  The  words  ScJad?the  law  in  the  o^blUhed^ti^^       Theex- 

of  the  amendment,  it  is  true,  are  prohibitory,  istence  of  this  dause  in  the  amendment  is  to  me  a 

but  they  contain  a  necessary  imphcation  of  a  penuasive  argument  that  those  who  framed  it  never 

positive  immunity,  or  right,  most  valuable  to  fontempUted^that  the  prohibition  waa  to  be  enforoed 

the  colored  r««^the  right  to  exemption  from  lS^'vlt%To'L^n?jr^S:i^hS'.SS^ 

unfriendly  legislation  against  them  distinctively  been  enforoed.    If  Congress  could,  as  an  appropriate 

as  colored — exemption  from  legal  discrimina-  means  to  enforce  the  prohibition,  prescribe  criminal 

tiona,   implying    inferiority  in    civil    society,  prpaecutions  affainst  legislators,  judges,  and  other 

leaaaninff  tho   ntumrifv  nf  thAir  AnloTrnf^nt  of  offloera  of  the  States,  it  would  be  authorized  to  frame 

lessening  ine  wcunty  oi  tneir  enjoyment  oi  ^  vast  portion  of  the\rUw».  .  .  . 

the  rights  which  others  enjoy,  and  discnmma-  The  Iburth  dause  m  the  first  section  of  the  amend- 

tions  which  are  steps  toward  reducing  them  to  ment  declares  that  no  State  shall  *^  deny  to  any  person 

the  condition  of  a  subject  race.  .  .  .  The  very  within  ito  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the 

fact  that  colored  people  are  singled  out  and  ^f^J*-"  •  • ;  The  equalijy  of  tiie  protection  secured 

expressly  denied  by  a  statute  all  right  to  par-  ??*°^v?''iy  ^  civil  n^hto  aa  dktmguuhed  from 

7.^    7^  ^     VT       y  7  f"^""^^  €«i  itgiiw  jv  piM  ^^g  which  are  poUticaL  or  ansa  from  the  form  of 

ticipate  m  the  administration  of  the  law  as  g«,vemment  and  Ss  mode  of  administretion,  ...  It 

jurors,  because  of  their  color,  is  practically  a  secures  to  all  persons  their  dvil  righto  upon  the  same 

brand  upon  tbem  affixed  by  the  law,  an  asser-  terms;  but  It  leaves  political  righto,  or  such  as  arise 

tion  of  their  inferiority  and  a  stimulant  to  that  ^™  the  form  of  government  and  ito  adminiatration, 

«.««<>  '^m^t^Ai^^  ^i^x^u  :-  ««  i^^^jii^^^4-  4^  -«  as  they  stood  previous  to  Ito  adoption.    Ithaanomore 

race  prejudice  which  is  an  impediment  to  se-  reference  to  t£em  tiian  it  has  to  social  righto  and  du- 

cunng  to  individuals  or  the  race  that  equal  ties,  whidi  do  not  rest  upon  any  positive  law,  though 

justice  which  the  law  aims  to  secure  to  all  they  are  more  potential  in  controlling  the  interooune 

others.**  of  individuals.    In  the  consideration  of  questions 

From  this  doctrine  Justices  Field  and  Clifford  S^^H^^ff^^  ^M^J^.v!''i^^^'^lV'^\ 

J. aj«       iv^A                         •xA      i.i.i_  arisen  from  a  fiulure  to  distinguisn  between  the  civil 

dissented  m  elaborate  opinions  wntten  by  the  and  the  poUtical  righto  of  dtizens.    avU  righto  are 

former  in  the  oases  of  Y irginia  against  Rivea,  absolute  and  personal.    Political  righto,  on  the  other 
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hand,  are  conditioned  and  dependent  npon  the  diacre-  tice  Hunt  did  not  sit  in  the  case.    The  other 

tion  of  the  elective  or  appointangnower,  whether  that  ^[^  justices,  constituting  the  majority  of  the 

be  the  people  aotinff  throoirh  the  ballot,  or  one  of  the  ^^.,i   u^^i^i   :«  ♦Ko.  i«..».w>»^  ^f  T»oi>;^/a4.^«^ 

department  ofS^ gov^ent.    The  civU  righta of  ^0"^,  held,  m  the  langu^e  of  Justice  Strong, 

the  individaal  are  never  to  be  withheld,  and  mav  be  who  wrote  the  opinion,  that  the  prohibitions 

always  jadicLilly  enforoed.    The  political  righta  which  *'  have  reference  to  the  actions  of  the  political 

he  may  eiyoy,  aaoh  as  hpldhig  oAoe  and  discharging  body  denominated  a  State,  by  whatever  instru- 

5.S!n^*!.*r?h?^i!f^^*>l  ^^J^'vTfiSS^S^nm  ™enta  or  in  whatever  modes  that  action  may 

depends  on  nis  fitness,  to  be  adiuaged  by  tnoee  whom    i^    ^  i_  *   Oi.  .     ^  *    u    s^    r :  i-.*.  ^   •/ 

Booety  has  clothed  with  the  elective  authority.    The  5,®  ^a*®"-    A  State  acts  by  its  Legislatare,  its 

thirteenth  and  fourteenth  amendments  were  designed  Executive,  or  its  judicial  authorities.    It  can  act 

to  secure  the  civil  rights  of  all  persons,  of  every  race,  in  no  other  way.   The  constitutional  provision, 

color,  and  condition :  but  they  left  to  the  States  to  therefore,  must  mean  that  no  agency  of  the 

dSSSd  b?StJ!l2l23.      P°"^'^"  ^^  ^^^^  P^''*"  State,  or  of  the  officers  or  agente  by  whom  its 

powers  are  exerted,  shall  deny  to  any  person 
The  great  change  made  since  the  war  in  the  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of 
relations  between  the  States  and  the  General  the  laws.  Whoever,  by  virtue  of  public  position 
Government,  and  the  extent  of  the  power  taken  under  a  State  government,  deprives  another  of 
from  State  and  given  to  Federal  sovereignty,  are  property,  life,  or  liberty,  without  due  process 
nowhere  more  strikingly  shown  than  by  the  of  law,  or  denies  or  takes  away  the  e^nal  pro- 
interpretation  given  to  the  fourteenth  amend-  tection  of  the  laws,  violates  the  constitutional 
ment  by  the  Supreme  Oourt,  in  the  case  of  ex  inhihition ;  and  as  he  acts  in  the  name  and  for 
farte  Virginia,  decided  in  1679,  and  reported  the  State,  and  is  clothed  with  the  State's  power, 
m  100  United  States  Reports.  The  case  grew  his  act  is  that  of  the  State.  This  must  be  so, 
out  of  the  indictment,  in  the  United  States  or  the  constitutional  prohibition  has  no  mean- 
District  Court,  of  Judge  Ooles,  a  Virginia  ing.  Then  the  State  has  clothed  one  of  its 
judge,  on  a  charge  of  excluding  blacks  from  agents  with  power  to  annul  or  to  evade  it  '* 
the  jury-lists  made  out  by  him.  There  was  no  {Ex  parte  Virginia,  100  U.  S.  Reports,  846, 847.) 
State  statute  disqualifying  colored  Jurors.  The  This  view  was  combated  by  Justice  Field,  in 
qnestion  raised  was,  whether  Oongress  has  any  a  dissenting  opinion,  in  which  Justice  Olifford 
ftuthority  to  punish  a  judicial  officer  of  a  State  concurred.  *^  As  the  State,'*  said  Justice  Field, 
for  his  official  acts.  The  court  held  that  Con-  *'  in  the  administration  of  its  government,  acts 
gresa  has  this  power,  and  the  opinion  goes  to  through  its  executive,  le^slative.  and  judicial 
the  extent  that  the  power  extends  to  the  pun-  departments,  the  inhibition  applies  to  them, 
ishment  of  any  State  officer  for  acts  done  in  But  the  executive  and  judicial  departments 
violation  of  Federal  laws,  though  such  acts  may  only  construe  and  enforce  the  laws  of  the 
be  in  obedience  to  and  required  by  State  laws.  State ;  the  inhibitiou,  therefore,  is  in  effect 
The  change  thus  wrought  in  our  constitutional  against  passing  and  enforcing  any  laws  which 
law  may  be  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  this  are  designed  to  accomplish  the  ends  forbidden, 
doctrine  with  that  affirmed  by  the  same  coart.  If  an  executive  or  judicial  officer  exercises 
in  the  case  of  the  Common  wealth  of  Kentucky  powers  with  which  he  \&  not  invested  by  law, 
against  Dennison,  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  de-  and  does  unauthorized  acts,  the  State  is  not 
dded  in  1860,  and  reported  in  24  Howard^s  responsible  for  them.  The  action  of  the  judi- 
Reports.  In  that  case  the  court  held  that  cial  officer  in  such  a  case,  where  the  rights  of  a 
neither  Oongress  nor  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  citizen  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  are 
United  States  had  the  power  to  compel  the  chief  disregarded,  may  be  reviewed  or  correcte<l  or 
Executive  of  one  State  to  deliver  to  the  author-  reversed  by  this  court.  It  can  not  be  imputed 
ities  of  another  a  fugitive  from  justice.  **  In-  to  the  State,  so  as  to  make  it  evident  that  she, 
deed,  such  a  power,"  said  Chief-Justice  Taney,  in  her  sovereign  or  legislative  capacity,  denies 
in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  ^'  would  the  rights  invaded,  or  refuses  to  allow  their 
place  every  State  under  the  control  and  domi-  enforcement.  It  is  merely  the  ordinary  case 
nation  of  the  General  Government,  even  in  the  of  an  erroneous  ruling  of  an  inferior  tribunal, 
administration  of  its  internal  concerns."  The  Nor  can  the  unauthorized  action  of  an  execu- 
enlarged  powers  which  the  court  now  holds  to  tive  officer,  infringing  upon  the  rights  of  the 
be  in  Congress  are  derived,  in  the  opinion  of  citizen,  be  taken  as  evidence  of  her  intention 
the  court,  from  that  clause  of  the  fourteenth  or  policy,  so  as  to  charge  upon  her  a  denial  of 
amendment  which  declares  that  **  no  State  such  righta."  (Virginia  against  Rives,  100  U. 
shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  S.  Reports,  888,  834.) 

abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  **  Nothing,  in  my  judgment,  could  have  a 

of  the  United  States,   ...   nor  deny  to  any  greater  tendency  to  aestroy  the  independence 

person  within  it^  jurisdiction  the  equal  proteo-  and  autonomy  of  the  States,  reduce  them  to 

tion  of  the  law."    As  to  the  purpose  and  effect  a  humiliating  and  degrading  dependence  upon 

of  this  clause  the  court  was  divided  in  opinion,  the  central  Government,  engender  constant  ir- 

Two  of  its  nine  members  maintained  that  the  ritation,  and  destroy  that  domestic  tranquillity 

prohibition  extended  only  to  the  Legislature,  which  it  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Constitu- 

and  applied  only  to  legislation ;  and  hence  that  tion  to  insure,  than  the  doctrine  asserted  in  this 

It  gave  Oongress  no  authority  over  the  execu-  case  that  Congress  can  exercise  coercive  author- 

tive  and  judicial  departments  of  a  State.    Jus-  ity  over  judicial  officers  of  the  States  in  the  dia- 
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charge  of  their  duties  under  State  laws,  It  will  appointed  or  created  bj  or  under  any  law  or 
beonlyunotherstepin  the samedirection  toward  authority  of  the  United  States,  or  bj  or  under 
consolidation  when  it  assumes  to  exercise  simi-  anj  State,  Territorial,  district,  or  municipal 
lar  coercive  authority  over  Governors  and  leg-  law  or  authority,  who  neglects  or  refuses  to 
idators  of  the  States.  .  .  .  Those  who  regard  perform  any  duty  in  regard  to  such  election 
the  independence  of  the  States  in  all  their  re-  required  of  him  by  any  law  of  the  Unitt- d  States, 
servedpowers— and  this  includes  the  independ-  or  of  any  State  or  Territory  thereof,  or  who 
ence  of  their  legislative,  judicial,  and  ezecu-  violates  any  duty  so  imposed,"  shall  be  pun- 
tive  departments — as  essential  to  the  success-  UUed  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  as  pre- 
ful  maintenance  of  our  form,  of  government^  scribed  by  the  act  of  Congress.  Under  this  law 
can  not  fail  to  view  w^ith  the  gravest  apprehen-  Clarke,  a  State  election  oflScer  at  an  election 
sion  for  the  future,  the  indictment  in  a  court  held  in  Cincinnati,  at  which  both  members  of 
of  the  United  States  of  a  judicial  officer  of  a  Congress  and  State  officers  were  chosen,  was 
State  for  the  manner  in  whicn  he  has  discharged  convicted  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
his  duties  under  her  laws  and  c»f  which  she  for  violating  a  law  of  Ohio  by  not  conveying 
makes  no  complaint.  The  proceeding  is  a  gross  the  ballot-box,  after  it  had  been  sealed  up  and 
offense  to  the  State ;  it  is  an  attack  upon  her  delivered  to  him  for  that  purpose,  to  the  coun- 
sovereignty  in  matters  over  which  she  has  nev-  ty  clerk,  and  for  allowing  it  to  be  broken  open, 
er  surrendered  her  Jurisdiction.  The  doctrine  It  was  contended  in  his  behalf  that  the  act  of 
which  sustains  it,  carried  to  its  logical  results.  Congress  was  unconstitutional  for  the  reason 
would  degrade  and  sink  her  to  the  level  of  a  that  that  body  had  no  power  to  punish  a  State 
mere  local  municipal  corporation ;  for,  if  Con-  officer  for  the  violation  of  a  State  law.  The 
gress  can  render  the  officer  of  a  State  crimi-  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  constitutionality  of 
nally  liable  for  the  manner  in  which  he  dis-  the  legislation  under  that  clause  of  the  Consti- 
charges  his  duties  under  her  laws,  it  can  pre-  tution  which  provides  that  *'  the  times,  places, 
scribe  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  penalty  to  and  manner  of  holdiuff  elections  for  senators 
which  he  shall  be  subjected  on  conviction ;  it  and  representatives  shall  be  prescribed  in  each 
may  imprison  him  for  life,  or  punish  him  by  State  by  the  Legislature  thereof,  but  the  Con- 
removal  from  office ;  and,  if  it  can  make  the  gress  may,  at  any  time,  by  law  make  or  alter 
exclusion  of  persons  from  jury  service  on  ac-  such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  place  of 
count  of  race  or  color  a  criminal  offense,  it  can  choosing  senators."  The  following  passage 
make  their  exclusion  from  office  on  that  ac-  from  the  opinion  delivered  by  Justice  Bradley 
count  also  criminal,  and,  adopting  the  doctrine  shows  the  views  of  the  court  on  this  point : 
of  the  district  judge  in  this  case,  the  failure  to  It  is  objected  that  CoDmas  has  no  power  to  enforea 
appoint  them  to  office  will  be  presumptive  ev-  State  laws  or  to  punisnEtate  officers,  and  espedally 
idence  of  their  exclusion  on  that  ground.  To  *?»,  no  Pow«J  ^  P^^^h  them  for  violating  thelawB  of 
such  a  result  are  we  logicdlyl^,  The.lerisla-  ^.tuSSl/SS;  ^^t'wCtlS  &T^SS^<;:5 
tion  of  Congress  is  founded  and  is  sustamed  by  their  functions,  State  officers  are  called  upon  to  fWflll 
this  court,  as  it  seems  to  me,  upon  a  theory  as  duties  which  they  owe  to  the  United  States  as  well  as 
to  what  constitutes  the  equal  protection  of  the  to  ^%  State,  has  the  former  no  means  of  compelling 

laws,  whirh  \r  mirplr  anArnlfttivp  not  wArrimt.  """^  AilflUmentf    Yet  such  is  the  case  here.    It  is  the 

laws,  wnicn  IS  purely  speculative,  not  \i  arrant-  ^      ^^  ^  g^^  ^^  ^j^  representatives  to  Congress. 

ed  by  an  expenence  of  the  country,  and  not  m  tj,^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^j^^^^^  ^^  *^^  representative  is  of 

accordance  with  the  understanding  of  the  peo-  vital  importance  to  the  United  States ;  the  Government 

pie  as  to  the  meaning  of  those  terms  since  the  of  the  Imitcd  States  is  no  less  concerned  in  the  trans- 

oriranization  of  the  Government."    (Ex  parte  action  than  the  State  government  is.   It  certainly  is  not 

Virginia.  100  U.  8  Reports.  858  869,  870  )  Snfoir!r2^^^S^;irfS„2r2?S^^ 

lu  the  subsequent  cases  of  Siebold  and  Clarke  js  directly  interested  in  the  faithful  performance  by 
(100  United  States  Reports,  871,  890)  the  court  the  officers  of  election  of  their  respective  duties.  Those 
affirmed  the  doctrine  that  in  the  case  of  an  duties  are  owed  as  well  to  the  United  Sutcs  as  to  the 
election  at  which  members  of  Congress  are  States.  This  necessarily  follows  fh^^ 
.^^  «.  ^i-i ,  cs*.-*^  OS  1  u  aoter  of  the  transaction— State  and  national.  A  viola- 
voted  for,  although  State  officers  may  also  be  ^ion  ^f  ^uty  is  an  offense  against  the  United  States,  for 
then  chosen.  Congress  has  the  constitutional  which  the  offender  is  justly  amenable  to  the  Govern- 
power  to  pass  an  act  for  the  punishment  of  a  ment.  No  offldal  position  can  shelter  him  from  this 
State  election  officer  for  failing  to  perform  his  re^ponsibiHty.    In  view  of  Ae  foot  that  Congress  has 

dut,  under  a  State,  election  law,  or  otherwise  ^^^  TL^'S^  i^tZ^Zt'^A  ^Sl? 

Violating  that  law  in  any  matter  affecting  the  who  receives  or  has  custody  of  the  ballota  given  for  a 

election  of  representatives  in  Congress.     The  representative  owes  no  duty  to  the  national  Govern- 

question  arose  under  section  5615  of  the  Re-  n>ent  which  Concress  can  enforce ;  or  that  an  officer 

vised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  which  was  J?**\?^^^rS  ^*"'*^^f,  °^  "***  ^  T^  *S^]^^£ 

^^r^,.^u^  ^r.^^^r.A  i^  IOTA  i,.  ♦!,*  'p^P^^^^^^^4,  tho  Uuitod  Statss.    If  Congress  has  not,  pnor  to  the 

originally  enacted  m  1870  in  the  Enforcement  p^^g^  ^f  ^^e  present  laws,  imposed  any  penalties  to 

Act,  whose  declared  purpose  was  "to  enforce  prevent  and  punish  fhiuds  and  violations  of  duties  com- 

the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  mitted  by  officers  of  election,  it  has  been  because  the 

in  the  several  States  of  this  Union."     It  pro-  exigency  has  not  been  deemed  sufficient  to  require  it, 

videa  that "  every  ofBcer  of  an  election  at  which  'iSt'^n'^^^IL^T^'  ^^'^ 
any  representative  or  delegate  m  Congress  is  violations  of  which  are  punishable  by  the  acta  of  Con- 
voted  for,  whether  such  officer  of  election  be  gress,  are  State  laws,  and  have  not  been  adopted  by 
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Congren,  is  no  Buffident  answer  to  the  power  of  Con-  their  duties,  could  be  subjected  to  punishment 

peas  to  impose  punishment.    It  is  true  Aat  CoMreae  ^y  ^ny  external  authority;  nor  in  which  its 

Esa  not  deemed  it  nooeasary  to  mterfeie  with  the  duties  rJin^^JL  i^  4.k«  ^^^^w^.^^-:^.*  Xf  u.  i<.«ro   ^rx^i/i  k^ 

of  the  ordinary  offloers  of  election,  but  has  been  con-  officers,  in  the  execution  of  its  laws,  could  be 

tent  to  leave  them  as  prescribed  by  State  Uws.   It  has  subject  to  the  interference  of  others.'     {Ex 

only  created  additional  sanctions  for  their  perform-  parte  Olarke,  100  U.  S.  Reports,  400.) 

ance,  and  provided  means  of  supervision  m  order  Iq    Tennessee    agdnst  Davis   (100   United 

more  effectually  \^^l^,J^<^  f!!5°f?!SS!:  Jfll  States  Reports,  267),  decided  at  the  term  begin- 
imposiuon  of  punishment  miphes  a  prohibiUon  or  the  .  ^  .    n^r^K^J  iQ»ro  ^«^  ^#  ♦!*/*  ^^4^  ««,^^« 
act  punished.    The  State  laws,  which  Congress  sees  *»«?  ^^  October,  1879,  one  of  the  most  impor-. 
no  occasion  to  alter,  but  which  it  allows  to  stand,  are  tant  questions  that  has  ever  risen  as  to  the  re- 
in effect  adopted  bv  Oong^-esa.    It  simrly  demands  lations  between  the  State  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
their  ftiliUlment.    Content  to  leave  the  If  ws  as  thej  ernment  was  elaborately  discussed  and  decided 

:So;^nr~rp™;S^lidrXm^for'^^  by  the  Supreme  Conrt.  It  w«  whether  Con- 
purpose ;  and  we  think  it  is  entirely  within  its  con-  gress  has  the  constitutional  power  to  author- 
atitutional  power  to  do  so.  It  is  simply  the  exercise  ize  the  removal  from  a  State  to  a  Federal  court 
of  the  power  to  make  additional  reguhitions.  {Ee  parte  of  a  case  in  which  a  revenue  officer  of  the  Unit- 
Sieboia,  100  U.  8.  Keports,  887.)  ed  States  has  been  indicted  by  the  State  an- 
From  this  doctrine  Justices  Field  and  Clif-  thorities  for  a  crime  aoainst  the  State  committed 
ford  dissented.  Justice  Hunt  took  no  part  in  by  the  accused  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a 
the  case.  Hence  but  six  Justices  concurred  in  Federal  officer,  and  whether  the  Federal  courts 
the  decision  of  the  court.  In  an  elaborate  have  the  right  to  try  the  prisoner  when  Con- 
opinion,  in  which  Justice  Clifford  concurred,  gress  has  neither  defined  the  crime  with  which 
Judge  Field  maintained:  first,  that  Congress  he  is  charged,  nor  prescribed  punishment  for  it. 
has  no  power  to  punish  a  State  officer  for  the  "  A  more  important  question,^^  said  Justice 
manner  in  which  he  discharges  duties  imposed  Strong,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
upon  him  by  the  laws  of  the  State,  or  to  sub-  *'  can  hardly  be  imagined.  Upon  its  answer 
ject  him,  in  the  performance  of  such  duties,  to  may  depend  the  possibility  of  the  General  Oov- 
the  supervision  and  control  of  others,  and  pun-  ernment's  preserving  its  own  existence." 
ish  him  for  resisting  their  interference ;  and,  The  question  arose  under  the  act  passed  by 
second,  that  it  is  not  competent  for  Congress  Congress  in  1866,  and  now  embodied  in  see- 
to  make  the  exercise  of  its  primitive  power  tion  643  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
dependent  upon  the  legislation  of  the  States.  States.  The  statute  provides  that  *^  when  any 
He  did  not  aoubt  that  Congress  might  adopt  civil  suit  or  criminal  prosecution  is  commenced 
the  law  of  a  State,  but,  in  that  case,  the  adopt-  in  any  court  of  a  State  against  any  officer  ap- 
ed law  must  be  enforced  as  a  law  of  the  United  pointed  under,  or  acting  by  authority  of,  any 
States.  In  the  case  before  the  court  there  was  revenue  law  of  the  United  States,  now  or 
no  pretensd  of  such  adoption.  The  act  of  hereafter  enacted,  or  against  any  person  acting 
Congress  did  not  say  that  the  neglect  or  dis-  by  or  under  authority  of  any  such  officer,  on 
regard  of  a  duty  prescribed  by  any  exUting  account  of  any  act  done  under  color  of  his 
law  of  Ohio  should  constitute  the  defense.  It  office  or  of  any  such  law,  or  on  account  of  any 
is  the  neglect  or  disregard  of  any  duty  pre-  right,  title,  or  authority  claimed  by  such  officer 
scribed  by  any  law  of  the  State,  present  or  or  other  person  under  any  such  law,"  the  case 
fvLture,  "  The  act  of  Congress,"  said  Judge  may  be  removed  from  the  State  into  the  United 
Field,  "  asserts  a  power  inconsistent  with,  and  States  Circuit  Court  and  there  tried.  The  pris- 
destructive  of,  the  independence  of  the  States,  oner,  Davis,  had  been  indicted  for  murder  in 
The  right  to  control  their  own  officers,  to  pre-  one  of  the  courts  of  Tennessee.  He  petitioned 
scribe  the  duties  they  shall  perform,  without  for  the  removal  of  his  case  to  the  Federal 
the  supervision  or  interference  of  any  other  court,  alleging  that  he  was  a  United  States 
authority,  and  the  penalties  to  which  they  deputy  collector  of  internal  revenue ;  that  it 
shall  be  sabjected  for  a  violation  of  duty,  ises-  was  his  duty  to  seize  illicit  distilleries;  that 
sential  to  that  independence.  If  the  Federal  while  so  attempting  to  enforce  the  revenue 
Government  can  punish  a  violation  of  the  laws  laws  of  the  United  States  he  was  assaulted  and 
of  the  State,  it  may  punish  obedience  to  them,  fired  upon  by  a  number  of  armed  men,  and 
and  graduate  the  punishment  according  to  its  that  in  self-defense  he  returned  the  fire,  and 
own  judgment  of  their  propriety  and  wisdom,  committed  the  homicide  for  which  he  had  been 
It  may  tiius  exercise  a  control  over  the  legisla-  indicted.  In  behalf  of  the  State,  it  was  con- 
tion  of  the  States  subversive  of  all  their  re-  tended  that  murder  within  a  State  is  not  made 
served  rights.  However  large  the  powers  con-  a  crime  nor  is  it  punishable  by  any  act  of  Con- 
ferred upon  the  government  formed  by  the  gress,  and  hence  is  not  triable  by  a  Federal 
Constitution,  and  however  numerous  its  re-  court ;  that  it  is  a  crime  against  the  peace  and 
straints,  the  right  to  enforce  their  own  laws  dignity  of  the  State,  defined  and  punished  by 
by  such  sanctions  as  they  may  deem  appro-  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  a  matter  wholly 

Sriate  is  left  where  it  was  originally — with  the  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the   courts  of  the 

tates.    It  is  a  right  which  has  never  been  State.    It  was  further  maintained  that  the  act 

surrendered.    Indeed,  a  State  could  not  be  con-  of  Congress  was  intended  to  apply  only  to 

sidered  as  independent  in  any  matter  with  re-  cases  involving  offenses  against  the  revenue 

speot  to  which  its  officers,  in  the  discharge  of  laws,  and  that  if  its  purpose  or  effect  was  to 
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ftuthorize  the  remoyal  to  the  Federal  courts  of    While  it  is  limited  in  the  nnmber  of  its  powers,  so  tu 


United  States.  hold  from  it  for  s  moment  the  oognizance  of  any  sub- 

The  Supreme  Conrt,  by  six  of  its  nine  jus-  ^«ct  which  that  instrument  has  committed  to  it  .  .  . 

ticea.  Justices  Clifford  and  Field  dissenting,  B^J'^i^Z.^i  S^^^^!!^^^ 

and  Vce  Hunt  being  absent,  overruled  thefi  Zl^  ^iSSVEaJ^S^fllSI^^VM^^ 

objections,  and  held  that  the  removal  was  au-  established  are.  what  rights  they  conftr,  and  what 

thorized  by  the  act  of  Congress;  that  it  was  a  protection  shall  be  extended  to  those  who  execute 

case  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  ^°^    li*  they  «>d,  Where  is  the  supremacy  over 

courts,  and  that  Congress  had,  under  the  Con-  l^?!:^!;?''Jr  T^  ^  the  Government  by  the  Con- 
-♦rnni^  *v.  v/vu(5r»;«.  uwi,  uuuc;*  wio  yvu  gtitution !— if,  whenever  and  wherever  a  case  srises 
stitution,  the  power  which  it  had  exercised,  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  or  treaties  of  the 
The  court  further  held  that  the  act  of  Congress  Dnited  Sutes,  the  national  Government  can  not  take 
authorizes  the  removal  of  any  cause  when  the  control  of  it,  whether  it  be  dvil  or  criminal,  in  any 
acU  of  the  defendant  complained  of  were  done,  f*^  ^^  }^  ^^!!Tr^^  judicial  ^wer  b,  at  least, 
or  claimed  to  have  been  ^ne,  in  ^^^^^^^^^  =""iL^";1L1SS  r^i'in^^^^^ 
of  ms  duty  as  a  Federal  officer.  **  That  the  act  state  courts,  cases  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
of  Congress,''  says  the  opinion,  "  does  provide  the  United  States  might  have  been  expected  to  arise, 
for  the  removal  of  criminal  prosecutions  for  ••»*«*  fact,  they  do.  Indeed,  the  powers  cmT  the  Oen- 
offenses  against  the  State  laws,  when  there  *"?  Govemnient  and  the  lawftilnws  of  authority  ex- 
r-;-^m  *\Z^liJ^ZT^iZ.  T^\ZvA  iZi  ui  ensiaed  or  elauned  under  it,  aro  quite  as  ft«quentiy  in 
anses  in  them  the  claim  of  the  Federal  nght  op  question  in  criminal  cues  in  State  courts  m  Uiey  ai» 
authority,  is  too  plain  to  admit  of  denial.  Snch  in  dvil  cases,  in  proportion  to  their  number. 
is  its  pomtive  language,  and  it  is  not  to  be  ar- 
gued away  by  presenting  the  supposed  incon-  From  the  decision  of  the  majority  Justices 
gruity  of  administering  State  criminal  laws  by  Clifford  and  Field  dissented,  the  former  writ- 
other  courts  than  those  established  by  the  Ing  an  elaborate  opinion,  in  which  the  latter 
State.  It  has  been  strenuously  urged  that  concurred.  Justice  Clifford  maintained  that  Uie 
murder  within  a  State  is  not  made  a  crime  by  act  of  Congress  in  question  did  not  authorize 
any  act  of  Congress,  and  that  it  is  an  offense  the  removal  of  a  State  indictment  for  an  offense 
against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  State  alone,  against  the  laws  of  the  State  from  the  State  to 
Hence  it  is  inferred  that  its  trial  and  nunish-  the  Federal  courts  for  trial,  and  that,  if  it  did,  it 
ment  can  be  conducted  only  in  State  tribunals,  was  unconstitutional  and  void.  He  held  that 
and  it  is  argued  that  the  act  of  Congress  can  the  Federal  courts  have  no  jurisdiction  of  a 
not  mean  what  it  says,  but  that  it  must  intend  criminal  act  which  Congress  has  not  made  a 
only  such  prosecutions  in  State  courts  as  are  crime.  **  Decided  cases  everywhere  hold,'-  he 
for  offenses  against  the  United  States — offenses  said,  **that,  unless  Congress  first  d^nes  the 
against  the  revenue  laws.  Bat  there  can  be  no  offense,  affixes  the  punishment,  and  declares, 
criminal  prosecutions  initiated  in  any  State  in  some  way,  the  court  that  shall  have  jaris- 
oourt  for  that  which  is  merely  an  offense  diction  of  the  accusation,  the  Circuit  Court 
against  the  General  Government.  If,  there-  can  neither  try  the  accused  nor  sentence  him 
fore,  the  statute  is  allowed  to  mean  anything,  to  punishment.  Even  the  power  of  Congress 
when  it  speaks  of  criminal  prosecutions  in  to  define  offenses  and  provide  for  the  punish* 
State  courts,  it  must  mean  that  those  are  insti-  ment  of  offenders  is  limited  to  such  subjects 
tuted  for  alleged  violations  of  State  laws  in  and  circumstances  as  relate  and  are  peculiar  to 
which  defenses  sre  set  up  or  claimed  under  the  Federal  Government.*'  He  admitted  that 
United  States  laws  or  authority.*'  Congress  might  declare  the  killing  of  a  revenue 
The  authority  of  Congress  to  pass  the  act,  officer,  while  in  the  discbarge  of  his  official 
the  court  said,  was  found  in  that  provision  of  duties,  even  when  done  within  a  State,  to  be 
the  Constitution  which  empowers  Congress  to  murder,  and  might  prescribe  punishment  for 
provide  for  carrying  into  effect  all  powers  the  crime.  In  that  case  the  Federal  courts 
granted  by  the  Constitution.  Among  these  wouldhavejurisdictionof.it  ^^Buttheprin- 
powers  is  the  Federal  judicial  power,  which  cipal  Question  in  this  csec,"  he  said,  "is  of  a 
extends  to  "all  cases  in  law  and  eauity  arising  very  different  character,  as  the  indictment  is 
under  the  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  against  the  officer  of  the  revenue  for  murder- 
States,*'  etc.  This  provision,  the  court  de-  ing  a  citizen  of  the  State,  having  in  no  way  any 
clared,  embraces  alike  civil  and  criminal  cases  official  connection  with  the  collection  of  the 
under  the  Constitution  and  Federal  laws;  and  public  revenue.  Neither  the  Constitution  nor 
criminal  as  well  as  civil  cases  may  be  removed  the  act«  of  Congress  give  a  revenue  officer,  or 
from  a  State  to  a  Federal  court  whenever  the  any  other  officer  of  the  United  States,  an  im- 
Federal  authority  is  called  in  question.  The  munity  to  commit  murder  in  a  State,  or  pro- 
vast  power  of  the  General  Government  is  set  hibit  the  State  from  executing  its  laws  for  the 
forth  by  Justice  Strong  as  follows:  punishment  of  the  offender.  .  .  .  Nobody  be- 

The  United  BUites  is  a  government  with  authority  ^<>r«  ^^«''  FJ^^^^^^  ^^H  ^""^  *?  ^F^  *^*' 

extendini;  over  the  whole  territory  of  the  Union,  act-  ^^^  ^^  could  be  defined  by  an  act  of  Congress 

ing  upon  the  States  and  upon  the  people  of  the  States,  as  an  offense  against  the  Federal  authority,  or 
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that  the  Cironit  Court,  or  any  other  Federal  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts  has  heen 
ooart,  has  or  ever  had  any  jurisdiction  of  such  immensely  enlarged,  and  that  of  the  State 
a  case  to  try  or  sentence  such  offender  for  such  courts  correspondingly  diminished.  ^'  From 
an  offense.  .  .  .  Legislative  power  is  undoubt-  various  causes  which  we  need  not  now  stop  to 
ediy  vested  in  Congress  to  pass  laws  to  define  trace,''  says  Judge  Dillon,  in  his  work  on  **  Ke* 
and  punish  offenses  against  the  authority  of  moved  of  Causes,'^  "^  the  small  tide  of  litiga- 
the  United  States ;  but  it  does  not  follow  by  tion  that  formerly  flowed  into  Federal  chan- 
any  means  that  a  prisoner,  charged  with  mur-  nels  has  swollen  into  a  mighty  stream.  Cer- 
der  committed  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  a  tainitisthatof  late  years  the  importance  of  the 
State,  may  claim  to  be  tried  in  a  Federal  Cir-  Federal  courts  has  rapidly  increased,  and  that 
ouit  Court,  or  that  a  State  indictment  for  such  much,  perhaps  most,  of  the  great  litigations 
an  offense  constitutes  a  case  arising  under  the  of  the  country  are  now  conducted  in  them." 
Constitution  or  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  Among  the  special  statutes  that  have  been 
or  that  it  can  in  any  way  become  cognizable  passed  on  this  subject  may  be  mentioned  those 
in  such  a  tribunal,  certainly  not  unless  it  can  providing  for  the  removal  from  State  to  Fed- 
be  removed  there  in  pursuance  of  some  act  of  eral  courts  in  civil  and  criminal  cases  against 
Congress  defining  the  offense  and  providing  for  persons  denied  civil  rights;  in  civil  and  crimi- 
the  trial  and  punishment  of  the  offender.  Per-  nal  cases  against  revenue  officers  of  the  United 
sons  charged  with  offenses  against  the  author-  States ;  in  civil  and  criminal  cases  arising 
ity  of  the  States  find  ample  guarantees  of  a  under  the  Federal  election  laws ;  in  suits  by 
£Edr  trial  in  the  laws  of  the  States  and  the  aliens  against  officers  of  the  United  States, 
usages  of  the  State  courts,  and,  if  the  Federal  under  specified  circumstances ;  and  in  actions 
officers  need  more,  it  belongs  to  Congress  to  .against  Federal  corporations.    Besides  these, 

Erovide  the  remedy  in  some  mode  authorized  several  very  important  acts  of  more  general 
y  the  Constitution.  .  .  .  Large  concessions  operation  have  been  passed.  At  the  close  of 
were  made  by  the  States  to  the  United  States,  the  war,  the  right  of  removal  on  the  ground 
but  they  never  ceded  to  the  national  Govern-  of  citizenship  was  limited  to  cases  in  which 
ment  their  police  powers,  or  the  power  to  de- .  the  plaintiff,  or  all  of  the  plaintiffs,  if  more 
fine  and  punish  offenses  against  their  authority,  than  one,  were  citizens  of  the  State  in  which 
as  admitted  by  all  courts  and  all  commentators  the  suit  was  brought,  and  the  defendant,  or  all 
upon  the  Constitution.''  of  the  defendants,  were  citizens  of  another 
The  satne  view  was  also  maintained  by  Jus-  State  or  States.  The  right  was  further  re- 
tice  Field,  with  whom  Justice  Clifford  con-  stricted  to  civil  cases,  and  could  be  exercised 
ourred,  in  the  di^enting  opinion  in  the  case  of  only  by  the  defendant,  or,  if  more  than  one,  all 
Virginia  against  Rives  (100  U.  S.  Reports,  had  to  join  in  the  application. 
336).  He  claimed  that  murder  committed  By  the  act  of  «fuly  27,  1866,  the  right  of 
within  a  State,  in  violation  of  its  laws,  is  an  removal  was  extended,  under  certain  circum- 
offense  against  the  authority  of  the  State,  and  stances,  to  any  one  of  the  non-resident  defend- 
that  the  State  alone  has  the  right  to  try  and  ants  so  far  as  the  action  affected  him.  By  the 
punish  the  offender.  '^Murder,"  he  said,  ^*is  '^prejudice  or  local  influence"  act  of  1867  the 
not  an  offense  against  the  United  States,  ex-  right  was  given  to  both  a  non-resident  plaint- 
cept  when  committed  on  an  American  vessel  iff  and  a  non-resident  defendant,  if  either 
on  the  high  seas,  or  in  some  port  or  haven  makes  ^^  an  affidavit  that  he  has  reason  to 
without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  or  in  the  believe,  and  does  believe,  that  from  prejudice 
District  of  Columbia,  or  in  the  Territories,  or  or  local  influence  he  will  not  be  able  to  obtain 
at  places  where  the  national  Guvernment  has  justice  in  such  State  court."  That  is,  on  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction.  The  offense  within  the  conditions  specified,  if  a  suit  is  brought  in  a 
limits  of  a  State,  except  where  jurisdiction  has  State  court  by  a  citizen  of  that  State,  against 
been  ceded  to  the  United  States,  is  as  much  the  citizen  of  another  State,  the  latter  may 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  these  courts  as  have  the  case  removed  to  a  Federal  court ;  or 
though  it  had  been  committed  on  another  con-  when  a  person  has  brought  an  action  in  the 
tinent.  The  prosecution  of  the  offense  in  such  courts  of  liis  own  State  against  the  citizen  of 
a  case  does  not,  therefore,  arise  under  the  another  State,  the  plaintiff  may  remove  it  into 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States ;  the  Federal  court.  "This  act,"  says  Dillon, 
and  the  act  of  Congress  which  attempts  to  "undoubtedly  grew  out  of  the  condition  of 
give  the  Federal  courts  jurisdiction  of  it  is,  to  affairs  in  the  Southern  States  after  the  war  of 
my  mind,  a  clear  infraction  of  the  Constitution,  the  rebellion,  and  was  intended  to  afford  to 
...  I  do  not  think  I  am  going  too  far  in  plaintiffs  who  had  resorted  to  the  State  court 
asserting  that,  had  it  been  supposed  a  power  the  right  to  transfer  their  suits  to  the  Federal 
so  dangerous  to  the  independence  of  the  courts.  This  is  the  first  act  that,  in  any  event. 
States,  anr]  so  calculated  to  humiliate  and  de-  extended  the  right  to  a  plaintiff  to  leave  the 
grade  them,  lurked  in  any  of  the  provisions  forum  he  had  voluntarily  chosen,  and  in  this 
of  the  Constitution,  that  instrument  would  respect  was  an  entire  departure  from  all  the 
never  have  been  adopted."  previous  legislation.  It  is  not  so  difficult  to 
By  the  acts  of  Congress  passed  during  and  justify  the  act  in  this  respect,  even  if  it  was 
since  the  war,  for  the  removal  of  causes,  the  intended  to  be  permanent,  as  it  is  to  sustiun 
VOL.  xzi. — 81    A 
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the  proTision  that  this  removal  may  be  had,  on  involves  qne^tions  that  do  not  at  all  depend 

filing  the  general  affidavit  of  prejudice  or  local  on  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  Cnited 

influence,  ^at  any  time  before  trial  or  final  States;  but  when  a  question  to  which  the  Judi- 

hearing  of  the  suit.' "  cicd  power  of  the  Union  is  extended  bj  the 

The  act  of  March  8,  1875,  made  another  Constitution  forms  an  ingredient  of  the  origi- 
verj  material  enlargement  of  Federal  at  the  nal  cause,  it  is  within  the  power  of  Congress 
expense  of  State  jurisdiction.  By  all  previous  to  give  the  Circuit  Courts  juribdiction  of  that 
legislation,  the  right  of  removal  was  limited  to  cause,  although  other  questions  of  fact  or  of 
cases  in  which  either  the  plaintiff  or  the  de-  law  may  be  involyed  in  it/'  The  conrt  has 
fendant  was  a  citizen  of  the  State  in  which  also  held  (Insurance  Company  against  Morse^* 
the  suit  was  originally  brought  The  act  of  20  Wallace,  446^  that  the  right  to  remove  cases 
1876  abolishes  this  limitation  and  authorizes  into  the  Federal  court  pursuant  to  the  acts  of 
the  removal  of  oases  in  which  neither  party  is  Congress  can  not  be  defeated  by  State  legiala- 
a  citizen  of  the  State  in  which  the  action  was  tion.  In  accordance  with  this  view  it  declared 
begun.  It  is  enough  if  they  are  citizens  of  that  a  State  statute  allowing  a  foreign  corpora- 
different  States.  They  need  not  be  citizens  of  tion  to  do  business  in  the  State  only  on  condi- 
that  in  which  the  suit  is  brought,  and  the  tion  that  it  would  agree  not  to  remove  suits 
right  of  removal  is  given  to  either  plaintiff  or  against  it  to  the  Federal  courts,  was  unconsti- 
defendant.  Besides  thus  increasing  the  class  tutional,  and  the  agreement  void, 
of  cases  that  may  be  removed  into  the  Federal  A  striking  development  of  Federal  power 
courts  on  the  ground  of  citizenship,  the  act  may  also  be  traced  in  the  decisions  of  the 
also  materially  widens  the  circle  of  those  that  Supreme  Court  interpreting  that  clause  of  the 
may  be  removed  on  the  ground  of  subject-  •  Constitution  which  vests  in  Congress  power 
matter  independently  of  citizenship.  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  States  and 

Tbe  constitutional  validity  of  all  these  acts  with  foreign  nations.  For  more  than  a  third 
has  been  affirmed  or  recognized  by  the  Su-  of  a  century  after  the  adoption  of  the  Conrti- 
preme  Courts  and  on  controverted  points,  as  tution  it  was  a  much-debated  question  what 
to  the  meaning  and  effect  of  the  acts,  the  de-  were  the  respective  rights  of  the  national  and 
cisions  of  the  court,  which  Lave  not  always  the  State  governments  under  this  clause.  In 
been  unanimous,  have  tended  greatly  to  ex-  1824  the  Supreme  Conrt  declared,  in  the  case 
tend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  judiciary,  of  Gibbons  against  O^en,  tliat  the  power  to 
and  hence  to  limit  that  of  the  State  courts,  regulate  foreign  and  interstate  commerce  was 
Thus,  in  construing  the  act  of  1867,  the  ma-  exclusive  in  Congress.  This,  however,  left 
jority  of  the  court  held  that  a  suit  to  annul  a  many  important  questions  unsettled.  For  a 
will  as  a  muniment  of  title,  and  to  restrain  the  quarter  of  a  century  after  its  announcement 
enforcement  of  a  decree  admitting  it  to  pro-  it  was  maintained,  not  only  by  leading  public . 
bate,  was  a  suit  in  equity  which  might  be  re-  men  and  constitutional  lawyers,  but  also  by 
moved  to  the  Federal  court  when  the  parties  several  of  tbe  Supreme  Court  justices,  that  in 
were  citizens  of  different  States.  Three  of  the  the  absence  of  congressional  legislation  a  State 
judges  dissented  from  this  conclusion,  and  had  the  power  to  legislate  on  the  subject,  and 
maintained  that  the  question  involved  was  two  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  during 
simply  one  relating  to  the  probate  of  a  will,  that  period  are  in  harmony  with  this  doctrine, 
and  that,  under  the  act  of  Congress,  the  Fed-  if  they  do  not  directly  support  it.  In  1851, 
era!  tribunals  had  no  jurisdiction  of  such  a  case,  however,  the  court  denied  to  the  States  most 
(Gaines  against  Fuentes,  02  United  States  Re-  of  the  power  that  had  been  claimed  for  them, 
porta,  10.)  And  so,  in  the  case  of  a  Railroad  and  conceded  it  to  the  Federal  Government 
Company  against  Mississippi,  decided  in  1880,  It  held  that  in  all  matters  of  national  character 
and  reported  in  102  United  States  Reports,  Jus-  and  concern  the  power  was  exclusive  in  Oon- 
tice  Miller  maintained,  in  a  dissenting  opinion,  gress,  whether  exercised  or  not,  and  hence 
that  the  act  of  1875  did  not  authorize  a  re-  that  even  in  the  absence  of  congressional  ac- 
moval  of  a  suit  which  was  not  founded  on  a  tion  no  State  had  authority  to  pass  laws  in 
Federal  law,  but  in  which  a  Federal  law  was  matters  of  that  kind.  It  conceded,  however, 
incidentally  involved  in  the  defense  merely,  that  in  the  absence  of  Federal  legislation  a 
Wldle  Congress  ^^  intended  to  allow  the  re-  State  might  deal  with  certain  strictly  local 
moval  of  a  suit  where  the  very  foundation  matters  pertaining  to  foreign  and  interstate 
and  support  thereof  was  a  law  of  the  United  commerce,  but  held  that  even  in  such  case 
States,  It  did  not  intend  to  authorize  a  re-  State  legislation  must  give  way  to  or  at  least 
moval  where  the  cause  of  action  depended  harmonize  with  any  acts  that  Congress  might 
solely  on  the  law  of  the  State,  and  when  the  choose  to  pass  on  the  subject, 
act  of  Congress  only  came  in  question  incident-  The  theory  that  in  purely  internal  commer- 
ally  ae  part  (it  might  be  a  very  small  part)  of  cial  affairs  the  authority  of  the  State  is  supreme 
the  defendants^  plea  in  avoidance."  The  ma-  has  never  been  denied.  But  even  here  the 
jority  of  the  court,  however,  consisting  in  this  Federal  power  has  been  steadily  carried  by  the 
onse  of  six  justices,  held  that  **  it  is  not  suffi-  logic  of  events  and  judicial  decisions  into  the 
dent  to  exclude  the  judicial  power  of  the  domain  of  every  State,  and  corresponding  in- 
United  States  from  a  particular  case,  that  it  roads  have  been  made  upon  State  sovereignty 
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Oommeroe  has  beoome  nationali2sed,  and  now  He  was  the  only  son  of  Isaao  Lawrence  and 
partakes  of  an  interstate  character  to  an  ex-  his  wife  Cornelia,  daughter  of  Dr.  Abraham 
tent  that  was  perhaps  not  dreamed  of  bj  the  Beach,  for  many  years  one  of  the  ministers  of 
framers  of  the  Constitution.  In  1870  the  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  and  a  descendant 
Supreme  Court,  holding  that  a  steamer  whose  of  the  first  white  child  bom  in  the  colony  of 
trips  were  made  wholly  within  one  State,  was  Connecticut.  Isaao  Lawrence  was  an  opulent 
subject  to  the  laws  of  Congress,  because  trans-  merchant,  and  for  many  years  was  President 
porting  things  brought  from  or  destined  to  of  the  New  York  branch  of  the  United  States 
another  State,  declared  that  all  local  agencies  Bank,  and  one  of  the  presidential  electors  of 
or  instruments,  though  operating  wholly  within  James  Monroe.  Lawrence's  ancestors  came 
the  State,  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  from  England  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
General  Government  when  employed  in  inter-  teenth  century,  and  received  a  patent  for  a 
state  commerce.  ^^  It  is  said,''  remarked  the  portion  of  Long  Island,  now  constituting  the 
oonrt,  *'  that  if  the  position  here  asserted  be  towns  of  Flushing,  Hempstead,  and  Newtown. 
BQstained,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  domes-  He  was  sent  to  Dr.  Barry's  school  in  Rector 
tio  trade  of  a  State;  that  Congress  may  take  Street,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve,  being  too 
the  entire  control  of  the  commerce  of  the  young  to  gain  admission  in  Columbia  College, 
country,  and  extend  its  regulations  to  the  rail-  he  entered  Rutgers  in  New  Jersey,  spending 
roads  within  a  State  on  which  grain  or  fruit  is  two  years  there,  when  he  Joined  the  former  in- 
transported  to  a  distant  market.  We  answer  stitution,  graduating  with  high  honors  in  the 
that  the  present  case  relates  to  transportation  class  of  1818.  Henry  J.  Anderson  was  the  only 
on  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States,  one  above  him,  while  James  Lenox  stood  num- 
and  we  are  not  called  upon  to  express  an  opin-  her  nine  in  the  same  class.  After  a  tour  to  the 
ion  upon  the  power  of  Congress  over  inter-  West  as  far  as  the  Mississippi,  Lawrence  entered 
state  commerce  when  carried  on  by  land  trans-  the  office  of  William  Slosson,  an  eminent  New 
portation.  And  we  further  answer  that  we  York  lawyer.  He  also  spent  a  year  under  the 
are  unable  to  draw  any  clear  and  distinct  line  instruction  of  Judges  Gould  and  Reeves,  in 
between  the  authority  of  Congress  to  regulate  whose  law-school,  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut, 
an  agency  employed  in  commerce  between  the  John  C.  Calhoun  was  then  a  student.  During 
States,  when  that  agency  extends  through  two  the  winter  of  1820-'21  Mr.  Lawrence  visited 
or  more  States,  and  when  it  is  confined  in  its  some  of  the  leading  families  of  South  Carolina, 
action  entirely  within  the  limits  of  a  single  and  spent  several  days  with  Jefferson  at  Monti- 
State.  If  its  authority  does  not  extend  to  an  cello,  and  with  Madison  at  Montpelier.  Soon 
agency  in  such  commerce,  when  that  agency  after  his  return  to  New  York  he  married 
is  confined  within  the  limits  of  a  State,  its  en-  Esther,  daughter  of  Archibald  Gracie,  a  wealthy  • 
tire  authority  over  interstate  commerce  may  merchant,  and  sailed  for  Europe  in  one  of  Mr. 
be  defeated."  (The  Daniel  B^  10  Wallace,  Grade's  ships,  carrying  letters  of  introduction 
566.)  from  President  Monroe,  Secretary  of  State  J. 

In  the  case  of  Lord  against  Steamship  Com-  Q.  Adams,  the  French  minister,  Joseph  Bona- 
pany,  decided  during  the  session  of  1SPB0-'81,  parte,  his  father-in-law's  intimate  fnend  and 
and  reported  in  102  United  States  Reports,  the  frequent  guest,  Madison,  and  Jefferson,  by 
lines  of  Federal  supremacy  were  carried  by  the  whom  he  was  introduced  to  Lafayette,  who  en- 
court  to  a  fr.intier  in  State  domain  before  un-  tertained  him  and  his  young  wife  for  a  fortnight 
known.  It  held  that  a  vessel  plying  exdn-  at  La  Grange.  They  were  guests  of  Lord  Hol- 
sively  between  the  ports  of  one  State,  and  en-  land  at  Holland  House,  and  of  the  Bonapartes 
gaged  in  traffic  purely  and  wholly  internal,  is  at  Rome,  then  a  center  of  elegant  European 
employed  in  commerce  over  which  Congress  society. 

has  exclusive  control,  provided  that  in  miucing       In  1828,  Mr.  Lawrence  returned  to  the  United 

its  trips  it  goes  out  of  the  jurisdictional  waters  States,  and  was  there  admitted  as  counselor  to 

of  the  State  npon  the  higli  seas  for  any  dis-  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York.    His  special 

tance,  however  short.    As  vessels  employed  in  attention  was  given  there,  as  previously,  to  po- 

domestic  trade  do  generally  go  npon  the  high  litical  economy  and  international  law,  but  not 

seas,  the  effect  of  this  decision  is  to  transfer  to  the  exclusion  of  his  taste  for  the  beautiful, 

from  a  claimed  State  to  Federal  control  the  as  seen  in  his  address  in  1825  before  the  New 

bulk  of  the  coasting-trade  of  the  country,  al-  York  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.    In  1826,  at  the 

thou^  carried  on  entirely  within  the  limits  of  request  of  Albert  Gallatin,  he  was  appointed 

the  States.  secretary  of  legation  to  Great  Britain,  Galla- 

Tbis  genera]  outline  of  the  decisions  by  the  tin  being  our  embassador,  and  his  part  in  the 

Supreme  Court  shows  a  remarkable  develop-  negotiations  may  be  inferred  from  Mr.  Galla- 

ment  of  central  power  on  the  most  important  tin's  report  to  the  State  Department,  that  Mr. 

goints  affecting   the   relations   between   the  Lawrence  was  oompetent  done  to  conduct  the 

tates  and  the  General  Government  mission.    In  1827  President  Adams  appointed  * 

LAWRENCE,  William  Bbaoh,  LL.  D.,  an  him  ehargi  cTqffdires,  and  his  correspondence 

American  jurist  and  eminent  writer  on  inter-  with  Lords  Dudley  and  Aberdeen  concerning 

national  law,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  of  our  northern 

October  28,  1800 ;  died  there,  March  26,  1881.  and  northeastern  frontier  evinced  his  diplo- 
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matic  abilitj  and  established  bis  reputation  as  Lawrence  in  1863.  Lawrence^s  Wheaton  has 
an  expounder  of  international  law.  While  in  ever  since  been  the  accepted  text- book  among 
London  be  was  intimate  with  members  of  the  diplomatists,  and  as  such  is  always  referred  to 
Political  Economy  Club,  iudading  McCalloch,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  to  which  body,  m 
Grote  the  historian,  Jeremy  Bentham,  and  Sir  connection  with  the  President,  the  whole  trea- 
John  Bo  wring,  who  became  both  his  friend  and  ty-making  power  is  confided.  It  is  the  stand- 
physician,  and  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  ard  work  in  the  English  language  upon  the  sub- 
to  the  *'  Westminster  Review."  From  England  Ject  of  international  law,  and  it  baa  appeared 
he  went  to  Paris,  and  while  pursuing  his  favor-  in  many  of  the  European  tongues.  It  has  even 
ite  studies,  translated  into  English  the  *^  History  been  translated  into  the  languages  of  China  and 
of  Louisiana,^'  by  Marbois  (which  was  published  Japan,  and  was  the  first  English  work  that  sp- 
in 1880),  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Cousin,  peared  in  Jimanese.  A  rival  edition  by  Rien- 
Gnizot,  Yillemain,  and  many  other  men  of  ard  Henry  Dana,  purporting  to  be  original, 
eminence.  On  his  return  to  New  York  after  and  covering  exactly  the  same  ground  as  Law- 
an  absence  of  four  years,  he  formed  a  law  part-  rence's  Wheaton,  led  to  long  litigation  in  the 
nership  with  Hamilton  Fish,  and  displayed  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  Massachusetts, 
great  powers  in  prosecuting  claims  for  indem-  Judge  Clifford  fully  confirmed  the  claims  of 
nity  under  the  treaty  of  1831,  called  the  Rives  Governor  Lawrence,  declaring  Dana^s  work  to 
Treaty,  in  which  the  Lawrence  family  were  be  an  infringement  of  the  American  copyright 
largely  interested,  the  claims  being  for  spolia-  law,  and  said,  "  Such  a  comprehensive  collec- 
tions under  the  decrees  of  Napoleon  in  viola-  tlon  of  authorities,  explanations,  and  well-con- 
tion  of  the  law  of  nations.  His  arguments  were  sidered  suggestions,  is  nowhere,  in  the  judg- 
commended  by  Webster,  with  whom  he  was  ment  of  the  court,  to  be  found  in  our  language,^* 
associated  in  some  of  the  most  important  cases,  as  in  Lawrence's  Wheaton. 

The  lectures  on  political  economy  before  the  In  1868  there  was  published  at  Leipsic  the 
senior  class  of  Columbia  College  were  repeated  first  volume  of  Lawrence's  great  original  work 
by  Mr.  Lawrence  before  the  Mercantile  Library  on  ^*  International  Law."  The  fifth  volume  of 
Association,  and  were  afterward  published,  this  important  treatise  appeared  in  1880,  and 
These  able  lectures  were  in  defense  of  free  the  sixth  and  concluding  volume,  now  in  manu- 
trade,  of  which  he  was  always  a  warm  advo-  script  and  almost  complete,  will  soon  be  fin- 
cate.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  New  islied  by  another  hand,  and  published  by  Brock- 
York  Historical  Society,  and  from  1886  to  1845  haus.  This  magnum  aptu^  which  was  written 
vice-president  of  the  society,  Gallatin  being  and  published  in  French,  occupied  a  large  por- 
president.  In  the  latter  year,  Mr.  Lawrence,  (ion  of  the  author's  time  during  the  last  twelve 
by  his  able  argument  before  the  Court  of  Er-  years  of  his  long  and  busy  life.  Among  his 
rors,  obtained  a  reversal  of  the  Chancellor's  many  other  publications  may  be  mentioned, 
decision  (Miller  m.  Gable,  4  Denio,  570).  At  ^'  The  History  of  the  Negotiations  in  Reference 
this  period  he  purchased  a  large  estate  known  to  the  Eastern  and  Northeastern  Boundaries  of 
as  Ochre  Point,  at  New  port,  Rhode  Island,  where  the  United  States  "  (New  York,  1 841) ;  *'  The 
he  erected  a  commodious  summer  residence.  Treaty  of  Washington"  (Providence,  1871); 
and  in  1850  he  removed  his  permanent  home  *^  Disabilities  of  American  Women  Abroad  " 
to  that  place,  where  he  continued  to  reside  (New  York,  1871) ;  and  *^  Administration  of 
until  his  death,  with  the  exception  of  an  oc-  Eouity  Jurisprudence  "  (Boston,  1874). 
oasional  visit  to  Europe,  or  a  winter  spent  in  While  in  Europe,  Brown  University  con- 
Washington.  Soon  after  his  settlement  in  New-  ferred  npon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws, 
port  he  was  elected  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  and  he  was  distinguished  as  the  first  recipient 
in  a  short  time,  by  a  provision  of  the  State  Con-  of  tlie  title  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  granted  in 
stitntion,  he  became  Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  the  United  States,  by  a  degree  conferred  by  the 
While  acting  as  such,  he  was  instrumental  in  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
abolishing  the  law  for  imprisonment  for  debt,  York.  As  an  international  counselor  he  was 
in  procuring  a  reform  in  the  management  of  unsurpassed  perhaps  either  in  Europe  or  Amer- 
the  Jails,  and  in  advancing  various  other  re-  ica.  He  achieved  great  professional  di^tinc- 
forms.  tion  in  appearing  before  the  British  and  Amer- 

After  the  death  of  his  friend  Henry  Wheaton,  ican  International  Tribunal  at  Washington,  in 

Mr.  Lawrence  prepared  an  edition  of  his  '^Ele-  1873,  in  the  case  of  the  Circassian,  involving 

ments  of  International  Law,"  which  was  pub-  more  than  half  a  million  dollars.    He  won  the 

lished  in  1855,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Wheaton's  suit,  obtaining  for  his  clients  the  reversal  of 

destitute  family.    This  work,  which  was  more  a  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 

than  doubled  in  size  by  the  addition  of  Law-  the  only  instance  of  that  character  which  has 

rence's  original  matter,  made    the  name  of  occurred  in  the  country's  history.    Lawrence's 

Wheaton  well  known  throughout  the  United  argument  in  the  case,  on  which  the  decision 

States  and  Europe.    It  immediately  met  with  was  rendered,  is  now  regarded,  both  here  and 

almost  universal  adoption  in  courts  and  con-  in  Europe,  as  an  authoritative  exposition  of 

sular  offices,  and  in  colleges  and  universities,  at  several  most  important  points  of  international 

home  and  abroad.    A  second  edition,  bringing  law.    He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of 

the  text  down  to  date,  was  issued  by  Governor  the  **  Institute  of  the  Law  of  Nations,"  com- 
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posed  of  the  most  eminent  publicists,  and  be-  He  was  by  profession  a  notary  public,  but  his 
longed  to  many  literary  and  scientific  societies,  active  bent  fed  him  into  political  lif«.  He  was 
In  politics  he  was  ever  tme  to  those  principles  elected  to  represent  Kamouraska  in  the  Gana- 
which  in  yoath  he  personally  learned  from  dian  Parliament,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  and 
Jefferson  and  Madison.  His  several  residences  in  several  subsequent  elections  was  defeated 
in  Europe,  associating  there  with  the  leading  in  the  same  district.  In  1860  he  was  chosen 
scholars,  statesmen,  and  diplomatists,  and  for  one  of  the  Legislative  Council  as  representa- 
more  than  sixty  years  enjoying  the  same  privi-  tive  from  Grenville  Division.  After  the  Con- 
lege  in  his  native  land,  gave  to  Governor  Law-  federation  he  was  made  a  Senator  of  the  Du- 
rence  a  courtly  and  classic  dignity  of  manner  minion.  Although  deprived  by  the  circum- 
not  often  met  with  among  our  public  men.  stances  of  his  career  from  taking  the  promi- 
For  thirty  years,  Governor  Lawrence  was  noted  nent  part  as  a  political  leader  which  he  might 
for  the  generous  hospitality  dispensed  at  Ochre  have  done  as  a  member  of  the  popular  Assem- 
Point.  Few  persons  of  distinction,  in  any  walk  bly,  he  was  still  an  active  ana  decided  politi- 
of  life,  visited  Newport  without  being  enter-  cian  of  the  liberal  persuasion.  In  the  popular 
tained  by  him  at  his  beaatifal  mansion  by  the  Assembly  he  held  the  position  of  Minister  of 
sea.  Here  he  had  collected  probably  the  most  Agriculture  for  a  few  months  in  the  Macdoo- 
valuftble  private  library  of  its  character  in  the  ald-Dorion  Government,  and  when  Mr.  Maoken- 
land,  numbering  more  than  ten  thousand  vol-  zie  was  called  upon  to  form  an  administration 
umes,  and  including  everything  of  value  re-  in  1876  he  accepted  the  same  portfolio,  with  the 
lating  to  international  law  and  political  eoono-  position  of  leader  of  the  French  Liberal  con- 
my  to  be  found  in  the  English,  French,  Spanish,  tingent  in  the  Senate.  In  1876  he  resigned 
and  Italian  languages.  Governor  Lawrence  lelt  both  senatorship  and  portfolio  on  his  appoint- 
three  sons  and  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Lawrence  ment  to  the  lieutenant-governorship  of  Que- 
having  died  in  1858,  a  short  time  previous  to  bee.  During  his  tenure  of  this  office  occurred 
his  third  visit  to  Europe.  The  dosmg  item  of  the  famous  oontiict  which  resulted  in  his  defeat 
bis  will  contains  a  valuable  warning  to  testators:  and  retirement  to  private  life,  while  the  polit- 
'*  Aware  of  the  ruinous  consequences  of  litiga-  ical  world  of  Canada  was  shaken  to  the  foun- 
tion  to  all  concerned  in  the  case  of  wills,  I  do  dations  by  tlie  constitutional  crisis  which  he 
hereby  declare  it  to  be  my  will  that  in  case  any  precipitated.  He  came  into  collision  with  his 
child  or  descendant  of  a  child,  who  may  claim  advisers,  the  members  of  the  De  Bouoherville 
any  share  in  my  estate,  shall  oppose  the  pro-  Government ;  and  the  quarrel  between  him 
bate  of  this,  my  last  will  and  testament,  or  take  and  them  ended  in  their  dismissal,  the  forma- 
any  legal  proceedings  to  impeach  the  validity  tion  of  the  Joly  Government,  and  an  appeal  to 
of  any  of  its  provisions,  the  said  child  or  other  the  people,  which  resulted  in  a  majority  of  one 
descendant  shall  be  debarred  from  all  partioi-  for  the  new  administration.  Letellier  was  ac- 
pation  in  my  property,  real  or  personal,  and  oused  by  his  political  opponents  of  a  blind  and 
the  share  of  such  child  or  descendant  shall  reckless  partisanship  wnioh  led  him  to  over- 
descend  to  and  be  possessed  by  the  person  or  step  the  principles  or  the  Constitution,  while  his 
Eersons  who  would  nave  been  entitled  thereto,  fellow-Liberals,  though  piqued  at  the  electoral 
ad  said  child  or  descendant  of  child  died  in  defeat  which  his  course  entailed,  and  disposed 
my  life-time."  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  to  condemn  that  course  as  a  mistake  in  policy. 
New  York  Historical  Society,  held  January  8,  applauded  the  courage  with  which  he  asserted 
18S2,  General  James  Grant  Wilson  delivered  an  the  authority  of  the  Executive,  and  approved 
address  on  Governor  Lawrence,  and  ac  the  same  his  position  at  the  time  as  Just  and  patriotic, 
time  presented  to  the  society  a  fine  marble  LITERATURE,  Ambbioak,  in  1881.  There 
bust  by  Dunbar,  the  gift  of  his  eldest  sod,  Isaac  has  been  much  more  than  the  usual  activity  in 
Lawrence;  and  also  presented,  in  behalf  of  his  American  literature  during  the  year.  All  de- 
executors,  an  unfinished  paper  on  '*  The  Life,  partments  of  knowledge  have  received  more 
Character,  and  Public  Services  of  Albert  Gal-  or  less  attention,  and  the  production  of  sound, 
latin,"  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  so-  healthful  works  has  kept  fair  pace  with  the 
ciety,  but  was  not  quite  completed  at  the  time  increasing  mass  of  imaginative  and  fantastic 
of  his  death.  This  very  valuable  paper,  the  publications  in  prose  and  verse.  A  consider- 
last  literary  work  of  his  long  and  laborious  able  portion  of  American  literary  effort  has 
career,  was  read  to  the  society  by  Edward  F.  been  devoted  to  the  translation  of  foreign 
De  Lancey,  February  8,  1882,  and  has  since  books,  the  preparation  and  issue  of  new  edi- 
been  published ;  while  General  Wilson^s  ad-  tions  of  all  kinds  of  works  that  have  met  with 
dress,  with  a  portrait  of  Lawrence,  appeared  in  favor,  and  the  editing  and  making  additions  to 
the  April  number  of  the  "  Genealogical  and  English  publications  for  the  American  market. 
Biographical  Record."  A  large  amount  of  activity  also,  in  American 
LETELLIER  de  Sahtt-Jhst,  Ltto,  a  Cana-  as  in  English  literature,  has  found  its  ontlet  in 
dian  statesman  and  ex-Lientenant-Governor  of  reviews,  magazines,  journals,  etc. 
Quebec,  died  February  1st,  at  the  age  of  sixty-  ^*  The  Publishers*  Weekly,"  the  organ  of  the 
two.  He  was  bom  at  the  seignory  of  River  American  book-trade,  gives  as  heretofore  the 
OueUe,  which  he  always  considered  his  home,  lists  of  publications  of  the  chief  American 
and  where  he  died  of  a  lingering  lung-disease,  houses,  with  a  classified  monthly  synopsis  of 
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the  more  prominent  books.     The  result  far-  tion.    Rev.  J.  W.  Chadwick's  **The  Man  Je- 

nishes  the  following  approximate  numbers  ot  sus ''  (Boston,  Roberts) ;  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks's 

books  of  varioas  classes  issued  in  1881  (beiag  **  The  Candle  of  the  Lord,  and  other  Sermons'* 

nearly  1,000  more  than  were  published  during  (New  York,  E.  P.  Duttou  &  Co.) ;  Dean  How- 

the  preceding  year) :  son's  "  Evidential  Value  of  the  Acts  of  the 

CLASS.  No.  ofworu  Apostles "  (samc  publishers),  are  among  the 

Jic«ton.. IWT  noteworthy  books  of  this  class.    Thetenthand 

1      ThlStogy'mdBiiiiiin///.*. '/;//. v..".'..'*.*.*.;.;    SS  kst  volume  of  *'McClintock  and  Strong's  Cy- 

Biognpny  Memoira,  corrMpoDdence,  etxx . . . !    2ii  clopssdia"  (New   York,  Harper  &  Brothers) 

D^JSpSSvSfvTetc lei  '?°^«"  complete  this  valuable  work;  a  sup- 

Medical Bcienoe.  tiygieno, etc '.'.'.'.    i9u  plementary  volume  IS  promised,    in  the  way 

Poetry  and  tbe  bram*   . .    169  of  republication  the  sermons  of  F.  W.  Rober^ 

liuSaSSsSwi^u'S!^^::::^  »  son,ofStopfordA.Brooke,ofDr.Vaughan,the 

ufetory 108  Sootch  ScrmoDs,  Hatch's  Bampton  Lectures  ou 

Lw^doi^r^nT:  ••;:::. :    ;•  ••     u  **»«  organization  of  the  early  Church,  and  W. 

Physical  Sdenou,  Matbematica,  ette 89  Robertson  Smith's  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish 

Fine  Arta»  ujustratiKi  Work. jT  Church  (twelve  lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism), 

Domestic  and  Kurai 88  j  V  •  *  *•        i.  •    i-     *•        *.vl 

AmoBemonta,  Sporta,  etc 81  deserve  brief  mention  here,  as  mdioatmg  the 

Humor  and  Satire 85  drift  of  theological  opinion  and  Speculation  on 

SS!Si*^dSiAS™!SSiW::::::::::::::::   «  t***  important  topics  of  inspiration,  right  inter- 

Books  of  Keference 71  pretation  of  Holy  Scnpture,  the  eternal  world, 

-,..  —-  etc.  Dr.  Geikie's  "Hours  with  the  Bible" 
*'^^  (8  volumes,  New  York,  James  Pott)  is  well- 
In  Theology  and  Religion  there  are  few,  if  timed,  and  presents  in  a  popular  style  the  re- 
any,  really  great  works  which  have  appeared  suits  of  biblical  study  and  research  in  connee- 
during  the  year ;  yet  the  contributions  to  this  tion  with  Old  Testament  history  and  exegesis, 
department  are  numerous  and  not  unworthy  Punchard's  *^  History  of  Congregationdism, 
of  record.  American  divines  have  published  from  about  a.  d.  250  to  the  Present  Time  "  (Bos- 
largely  in  the  way  of  sermons  and  lectares.  ton.  Congregational  Publishing  Society)  gives 
The  Rev.  Dr.  L.  Bevan's  "  Sermons  to  Students  '^  Congregationalism  in  America  "  in  the  fourth 
and  Thoughtful  Persons"  (New  York,  Sorib-  voluioe;  it  is  regarded  as  the  standard  histo- 
ner's  Sons)  are  excellent  in  tone  and  teaching,  ry  of  that  denomination.  Merle  D'Aubign^'s 
Dr.  H.  C.  PoUer's  "  Sermons  of  the  City "  '^  History  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Sixteenth 
(New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.),  addressed  to  Century  "  has  been  brought  out,  five  volumes 
a  large  and  wealthy  congregation,  are  equally  in  one,  by  Carters,  New  York.  Its  merits  and 
appropriate  and  effective.  Rev.  £.  £.  Hale  defects,  as  some  esteem  them,  are  too  well 
issues  two  volumes  (Boston,  Roberts),  "  The  known  to  need  special  mention  here.  In  £xe- 
Kingdom  of  God"  and  *^The  Life  in  Common,  gesis.  Dr.  H.  Cowles  has  added  two  volumes 
and  other  Sermons,"  which  are  marked  by  the  ("  St.  Matthew  and  St  Mark  "  and  *^  St  Luke 
author's  usual  style  and  mode  of  dealing  with  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles")  to  his  other 
his  subject  Dr.  E.  H.  Chapin's  '^  Church  of  valuable  contributions,  making  in  all  nine  vol- 
the  Living  God  "  and  "  Goa's  Requirements,  umes  on  the  Old  Testament  and  seven  upon 
and  other  Sermons  "  (New  York,  James  Mil-  the  New  (New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.).  A 
ler),  have  been  published  since  his  death,  and  "  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke," 
will  serve  to  perpetuate  his  memory.  Bishop  from  the  French,  by  Rev.  F.  Godet,  edited  by 
A.  N.  Littlejohn^s  **  IndividuaUsra :  its  Growth  Dr.  John  HaU  (New  York,  I.  K,  Funk  &  Co.), 
and  Tendencies,  with  some  Suggestions  as  to  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Van  Doren's  '*  Suggestive  Com- 
the  Remedy  for  its  Evils"  (New  York,  T.  mentary "  on  the  same  Gospel  (same  publishersX 
Whittaker),  contains  the  admirable  disKM)ur8es  deserve  mention  in  this  connection.  So  also 
preached  by  him  before  the  University  of  Cam-  does  Dr.  Young's  **  Analytical  Concordance  to 
bridge,  England.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valu-  the  Bible  "  (republished  by  Funk  &  Co.,  New 
able  and  thoughtful  volumes  of  the  year.  York),  as  being  the  most  learned  and  complete 
*'  Christ  and  Modern  Thought "  (Boston,  Rob-  work  of  the  kind  in  the  English  language, 
erts)  are  the  Boston  Monday  Lectures  for  Apologetical  works  are  quite  numerous.  Pro- 
1880-'81,  delivered  by  eminent  American  cler-  fessor  J.  L.  Diman's  "The  Theistic  Argument 

grmen  (Dr.  J.  C.  Smith,  Dr.  Howard  Crosby,  as  affected  by  Recent  Theories,"  such  as  de- 

r.  MoCosh,  Bii^hop  Clark,  etc.),  in  the  absence  velopmeut,  evolution,  natural  selection  (Boston, 

of  Mr.  Joseph  Cook.    It  deals  with  topics  no  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) ;  Dr.  B.  Franklin's 

less  interesting  than  important    Dr.  M.  Dix's  "  The  Creed  and  Modem  Thought"  (£.  h  J.  B. 

"  Lectures  on  the  First  Prayer-Book  of  King  Young  h  Co,  New  York);  and  Godet's  **Lect- 

Edward  VI "  (New  York,  E.  h  J.  B.  Young  &  ures  in  Defense  of  the  Christian  Faith  "  (New 

Co.)  have  excited  much  attention  in  the  Epis-  York,  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.),  are  each  in 

copal  Church,  because  of  their  severe  treatment  its  way  able,  effective,  and  well-timed,  in  view 

of  the  English  Reformers,  and  the  author's  dis-  of  the  wide  range  which  has  been  given  to  the 

position  to  throw  off,  as  much  as  possible,  the  discussion  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity. — 

ProteitarU  charaoter  of  the  English  Reforma-  The  most  noteworthy  event,  however,  in  the 
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religions  and  theological  record  of  the  year  is  Appleton  &  Go.)  is  an  able  and  exhaustive  trea- 
the  pablication  of  the  Revised  Version  of  the  tise.  In  the  same  series  Professor  J.  Le  Oonte 
New  Testament.  This  had  been  long  and  anx-  gives  a  lacid  exposition  of  the  principles  of  mon- 
ioQsly  waited  for,  and,  when  it  did  appear,  the  ocular  and  binocular  vision,  in  his  volume  on 
excitement  was  intense.  The  printing-press  ^^  Sight."  Dr.  B.  Peiroe  discusses  very  ably, 
could  hardly  furnish  copies  fast  enough  to  ^*  Ideality  in  the  Physical  Sciences "  (Boston, 
supply  the  demand ;  edition  after  edition  was  Little,  Brown  &  Co.).  James  Orton,  in  a  new 
called  for ;  the  New  Testament  became  for  the  and  augmented  edition,  treats  of  ^*  Underground 
time  the  best-read  book  in  the  language;  and  Treasures''  (Philadelphia,  H.  C.  Baird  &  Co.), 
the  amount  of  examination  which  the  New  tells  how  and  where  to  find  them,  giving  thus  a 
Version  roused  into  activity  was  indeed  mar-  key  for  the  ready  determination  of  all  the  useful 
velous.  From  every  quarter,  too,  criticism  has  minerals  within  the  United  States.  S.  H.  Scud- 
been  freely  bestowed  and  the  result,  in  few  der's  *^  Butterflies  "  (New  York,  Holt)  is  a  very 
words,  is  that  the  New  Version  (for  it  is  really  attractive  volume  on  this  subject ;  it  describes 
new,  though  professedly  only  ^*  revised  '')  takes  the  structure  of  butterflies,  their  changes  and 
its  place  as  a  work  of  substantial  merit  and  life  histories,  with  special  reference  to  Ameri- 
▼alue.  It  may  not — it  probably  will  not — be  can  forms.  As  of  similar  character  and  value 
adopted,  in  toto,  by  any  large  portion  of  the  are  *^  The  Honey- Ants  of  the  Garden  of  the 
English-speaking  Christian  world ;  but  it  will  Gods,  and  the  Occident  Ants  of  the  American 
be  acknowledged  by  all  as  a  monument  of  the  Plains,''  by  H.  G.  McCook  (Philadelphia,  J.  B. 
painstaking  care  and  faithful  diligence  of  the  Lippinoott  &  Co.).  J.  P.  Lesley,  in  a  new  and 
large  body  of  scholars  and  divines,  American  enlarged  edition,  presents  very  forcibly  *^  Man's 
as  well  as  English,  who  prosecuted  it  to  its  Griffin  and  Destiny,  sketched  from  the  Platform 
final  completion.  The  year  1881  is  also  no-  of  the  Physical  Sciences "  (Boston,  G.  H.  Ellis), 
table,  in  this  department^  as  having  witnessed  In  this  department  American  literature  owes 
the  publication  of  Drs.  Westcott  and  Hort's  very  much  to  the  works  of  English  and  Gonti- 
*^New  Testament  in  the  Original  Greek,"  a  nental  writers  republished  in  the  United  States, 
work  of  the  highest  value  to  theology.  The  Miss  A.  B.  Buckley's  *^  Life  and  her  Children, 
American  edition  is  edited  by  Dr.  Schafl^  with  Glimpses  of  Animal  life  "  (New  York,  D.  Ap- 
an  Introduction  (New  York,  Harper  &  Broth-  pleton&Oo.),  is  an  admirable  popular  manual; 
ers).  as  is  also  ^^  A  World  of  Wonders  "  (same  pub- 

PhUoiophyy  both  mental  and  moraL  presents  lishers),  a  book  for  young  readers,  profusely 
almost  a  blank  in  1881.  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins's  illustrated.  Professor  R.  A.  Proctor's  *^  Poetry 
jworlc,  *^  The  Law  of  Love,  and  Love  as  a  Law,  of  Astronomy  "  (Philadelphia,  Lippincott  & 
or  Christian  Ethics,"  has  been  issued  in  a  new  Co.)  is  curiously  interesting  and  suggestive ; 
and  revised  edition  (New  York,'  Scribner's  and  A.  R.  Wallace's  ^^  Island  Life,  or  the  Phe- 
Sons) ;  in  it  the  theory  of  morals  is  restated  nomena  and  Causes  of  Insular  Faunas  and  Flo- 
for  use,  and  there  is  given  also '*  The  Outline  ras  "(New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers),  is  certain- 
Study  of  Man."  Dr.  L.  P.  Hickok's  ^*  Empir-  ly  not  less  so.  In  the  International  Scientific 
ical  Psychology  "  (Boston,  Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.)  Series  there  may  be  noted,  as  more  than  ordi- 
appears  in  a  new  and  revised  edition,  with  the  narily  valuable.  Professor  H.  Morselli's  "  Sui- 
co-operation  of  President  Seelye,  of  Amherst,  cide,  an  Essay  fn  Comparative  Moral  Statis- 
Mr.  W.  W.  Kingsley's  **  Views  on  Vexed  Qnes-  tics  " ;  A.  Wurtx'a  '*  The  Atomic  Theory  "  (from 
tions"  (Philadelphia,  Lippincott  &  Co.)  are  the  French);  and  Professor  J.  W.  Judd's  *^  Vol- 
well  worth  looking  into,  though  not  very  pro-  canoes,  what  they  are  and  what  they  teach." 
found ;  and  Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe  discusses  Charles  Darwin  makes  another  valuable  con- 
"  The  Duties  of  Women  "  (Boston,  G,  H.  Ellis)  tribntion  to  science  in  his  '*  Formation  of  Veg- 
with  her  usual  pith  and  point  Among  re-  etable  Mould  through  the  Action  of  Worms, 
prints  is  A.  C.  Fraser's  *'  Berkeley  "  (Philadel-  with  Observations  on  their  Habits  "  (New  York, 
phia,  Lippincott),  and  of  more  than  ordinary  D.  Appleton  &  Co.).  Professor  James  Geikie, 
merit;  also,  Mr.  J.  Sully's  ^*  Illusions:  a  Psy-  in  bis  ^^  Prehistoric  Europe  "  (Philadelphia,  Lip- 
chological  Study  "  (International  Scientific  Se-  pincott  &  Co.),  gives  a  profoundly  interesting 
ries,  D,  Appleton  &  Co.) ;  F.  A.  Lange's  '^  His-  sketch  of  the  geological  condition  of  Europe 
tory  of  Materialism  and  History  of  its  Present  in  early  days ;  and  St  George  Mivart  presents 
Importance,"  authorized  edition,  in  three  vol-  an  elaborate  and  careful  study  of  bacR-boned 
nmes  (English  and  Foreign  Philosophical  Li-  animals,  eraecially  mammals,  in  his  volume  on 
brary,  Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.);  the  "The  Cat'*  (New  York,  Scribner's  Sons).  E. 
translation  of  G.  A.  Jacob's  '^  Manual  of  Hindu  B.  Tylor's  "  Anthropology  "  is  one  of  the  best 
Pantheism,  the  Vedantasara  "  (the  same  library  books  of  the  year,  and  is  an  admirable  intro- 
and  publishers) ;  and  J.  Legge's  ^'  The  Chinese  dnotion  to  the  study  of  roan  and  civilization 
Classics,  Part  I,  Confucius,  Part  II,  Mencius  "  (New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.). 
(new  edition,  Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.).  Among  works  in  the  Useful  Arts,  Technical 

In  Physical  and  Natural  Science  there  is  a  works,  etc.,  a  few  only  of  the  most  valuable  of 

goodly  number  of  publications,  though  not  ma-  the  year  are  here  named :  Thomas  Tredgold's 

ny  by  native  authors.    Professor  C.  A.  Young's  "  Elementary  Principles  of  Carpentry  "  (New 

''The  Sun"  (International  Sciendfic  Series,  D.  York,  Spon);  W.  H.  Uhland's  "Corliss  En- 
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gines  and  Applied  Steam  Motors  '*  (Spon) ;  L.  eases  of  the  Nervous  System  "  (New  York,  D. 

K.  Hamersly's    "Naval   Encycloprodia,"  and  Appleton  &  Co.).    Dr.  W.  H.  Byford's  "The 

T.  Wilhelm^s  "  Military  Dictionary  and  Gazet-  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  applied  to  the 

teer  '^  (Philadelphia,  L.  R.  Uamersly  &  Co.) ;  Diseases  and  Accidents  incident  to  Women " 

£.  S.  Philbrick^s  "American  Sanitary  Engi-  (Philadelphia,  Lindsay  &  Blakiston)  is  a  work 

neering^'  (New  York,  Sanitary  Engineer  C>f-  of  great  value,  as  revised  and  largely  rewritten, 

fice) ,  R.  S.  Christiani^s  "  Technical  Treatise  In  the  same  connection  comes  also  Dr.  F.  A. 

on  Soap  and  Candles  ^*  (Philadelphia,  H.  C.  ParcelFs  valuable  treatise  "  On  Cancer,  its  Al- 

Haird  &  Co.) ;   J.  B.  Denton's  "  Sewage  Dis-  lies  and  other  Tumors,  with  Special  Jieference 

posal "  (New  York,  Spon) ;  J.  Parry's  "  Water,  to  Treatment "  (same  publishers).    Dr.  Bulk-  j 

its  Composition,  Collection,  and  Distribution  "  ley's  work  on  "  Eczema  and  its  Management " 

(New  York,  Scribner  &  Welford) ;  J.  CundalPs  (New  York,  Putnam's  Sons)  is  thorough  and 

"  Bookbindings — Ancient,  MediiBval,  and  Mod-  important,  in  view  of  the  interest  of  the  facul- 

ern,"  with  plates  (Scribner  &  Welford) ;  G.  P.  ty  in  cutaneous  disorders  at  the  present  time. 

Brown's  "  Sewer  Gas  and  its  Dangers "  (Chi-  Other  works,  which  deserve  to  be  mentioned 

cago,  Jansen,  McClnrg  &  Co.) ;   A.  Spitzli's  here  with  approbation,  are — Dr.  W.  T.  Lnsk's 

"Enlarged  Manual  for  Managers,  Designers,  "Science  and  Art  of  Midwifery"  (New  York, 

and  Weavers  "  (Troy,  New  York,  W.  H.  Young);  D.  Appleton  &  Co.) ;  Dr.  H.  H.  Kane's  "  Drugs 

T.  P.  Teale's  "  Dangers  to  Health,"  a  pictorial  that  Enslave,"  the  opium,  morphine,  and  chlo- 

guide  to  domestic  sanitary  defects  (Philadel-  ral  habit  (Philadelphia,   Blakiston);   Dr.  R. 

phia,  Blakiston) ;  and  A.  J. Downing's  pleasant  Glisau's  "Modern  Midwifery,"  a  text-book  of 

and  profitable  "  Rural  Essays  "  (New  York,  American  practice  (same  publisher) ;  Dr.  A.  L. 

Worthington).  Ranney's  "  The  Applied  Anatomy  of  the  Nerv- 

In  Medical  Science  the  publications  of  the  ous  System  "  (New  York,  D.  Appleton  dc  Co.). 

year  are  numerous  and  valuable.   A  large  por-  The  same  publishers  issue  "  The  New  York 

tion  of  these  are  new  and  revised  editions,  or  Medical  Journal  and  Obstetrical  Review,'^  edit- 

works  rewritten  under  additional  light  and  ed  by  Dr.  F.  P.  Foster ;  and  F.  Leypoldt  (New 

larger  experience.    Drs.  G.  M.  Beard  and  A.  York)  sends   out   the  "  Index   Medicus,"   a 

I).  Rockwell  present  ''  Medical  and  Surgical  monthly  record  of  medical  publications. 
Uses  of  Electricity,"  in  a  third  revised  edition        American  literature  is  fairly  represented  in 

(New  York,  William  Wood  &  Co.).    Dr.  Austin  works  on  Law  and  Government.    Codes  of  the 

Flint,  Sen.,  gives  a  new  edition  of  his  "  Princi-  different  States,  digests,  statutes,  etc.,  are  in- 

Sles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  "  (Philadelphia,  creasing  in  number  and  value  from  year  to  year, 
[.  C.  Lea's  Son  &  Co.),  and  Dr.  A.  Flint,  and  American  jurisprudence  is  assuming  high 
Jr.,  a  new  edition  of  the  "  Text-Book  of  Hu*  importance  in  the  estimation  of  foreign  civil- 
man  Physiology  "  (New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  ized  nations.  The  Reports  of  the  Supreme 
Co.).  Dr.  T.  S.  Kirkbride's  "  Insanity,  and  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  Supreme 
Hospitals  for  the  Insane "  (Philadelphia,  Lip-  Courts  and  Courts  of  Appeals  of  the  several 
pincott  &  Co.)  appears  in  a  second  edition.  States,  and  the  volumes  (some  thirty  in  num- 
The  second  volume  of  Dr.  D.  Hayes  Agnew's  ber)  containing  the  "  American  Decisions  "  are 
great  treatise  on  "  The  Principles  and  Practice  looked  for  with  great  interest,  and  are  of  spo- 
of Surgery  "  (Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott  cial  moment  to  the  educated  lawyer.  A  "Trea- 
ds Co.)  is  among  the  noteworthy  books  of  tise  on  the  Law  of  Injunctions  "  by  J.  I.  High 
the  year ;  as  is  a^o  a  translation  of  Dr.  Just  (Chicago,  Callaghan  &  Co.),  has  reached  a  seo- 
Lucas-Championnidre's  work  entitled  "  Anti-  ond  edition,  ana  is  a  work  of  merit.  So,  also, 
septic  Surgery :  the  Principles,  Modes  of  Ap-  is  F.  A.  Lewis's  volume,  "  Law  relating  to 
plication,  and  Results  of  the  Lister  Dressing  "  Stocks,  Bonds,  and  other  Securities  "  (PhUa- 
^ortland,  Maine,  Loring,  Short  &  Harmon),  delphia,  Rees,  Welsh  &  Co.).  B.  R.  Curtis's 
The  translator  and  editor  of  the  volume.  Dr.  very  valuable  work,  "Jurisdiction,  Practice, 
F.  H.  Gerrish,  is  quite  enthusiastic  in  support  and  Peculiar  Jurisprudence  of  the  Courts  of 
of  the  views  set  forth  in  the  work.  A  very  the  United  States  "  (Boston,  Little,  Brown  di 
interesting  and  valuable  publication  is  by  Dr.  Co.),  has  been  enriched  with  notes  by  G.  T. 
R.  Bartholow,  "  On  the  Antagonism  between  and  B.  R.  Curtis.  Of  equal,  if  not  superior, 
Medicines  and  between  Remedies  and  Dis-  value  is  J.  N.  Pomeroy's  "  Treatise  on  Equity 
eases"  (New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.).  Dr.  Jurisprudence  as  administered  in  the  United 
J.  Tyson's  "Treatise  on  Bright's  Disease  and  States"  (San  Francisco,  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.). 
Diabetes,  with  Special  Reference  to  Pathology  It  is  adapted  for  all  the  States,  and  to  the 
and  Therapeutics  "  (Philadelphia,  Lindsay  &  union  of  equitable  and  legal  remedies  under 
Blakiston)  is  timely  and  important;  it  has  also  the  reformed  procedures.  O.  W.  Holmes,  Jr., 
a  section  on  retinitis  in  Bright's  disease,  added  has  written  a  thoughtful  and  interesting  book 
by  Dr.  W.  F.  Norris.  Drs.  J.  B.  Bell  and  W.  entitled  "The  Common  Law  "  (Boston,  Little, 
T.  Laird  give  a  new  edition  of  " Homoeopathic  Brown  &  Co.);  and  the  same  publishers  send  • 
Therapeutics  of  Diarrhoea,  Dysentery,  Choi-  out  E.  L.  Pierce's  important  "  Treatise  on  the 
era,"  etc.  (New  York,  Boerricke  &  Tafel).  Dr.  Law  of  Railroads."  Professor  F.  Wharton's 
W.  A.  Hammond  has  brought  out  a  seventh  "Treatise  on  the  Conflict  of  Laws"  is  ex- 
and  revised  edition  of  his  work  "  On  the  Dia-  tremely  suggestive,  and  is  in  its  second  editioD 
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(Philadelphia,  Xar  &  Brothers).    J.  F.  Dillon^s  riam.  Life  of  James  Abram  Garfield,  Twentieth 

*'  Removal  of  Causes  from  State  Courts  to  Fed-  President  of  the  United  States  "  (New  York, 

eral  Courts  "  (St.  Louis,  W.  H.  Stevenson)  is  Barnes),  and  J.  S.  Og:ilvie,  in  his  **  Life  and 

supplied  with  forms  adapted  to  the  several  acts  Death  of  James  A.  Garfield,  from  Tow-path 

of  Congress,  in  an  enlarged  and  revised  edition,  to  the  White  House''  (New  York,  Ogilvie), 

J.  C.  Hurd's  ^^  Theory  of  our  National  Exist-  give  popular  sketches  of  the  late  President, 

ence,  as  shown  by  the  Action  of  the  Govern-  whose  cruel  murder,  and  the  trial  of  whose 

ment  of  the  United  States  since  1861 ''  (Boston,  assassin,  excited  public  attention  throughout 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.),  commands  attention  no  the  civilized  world. 

less  from  the  importance  of  the  subject  than  In  the  way  of  republication,  numerous  works 
the  skill  and  ability  with  which  the  author  has  of  value  are  added  to  American  literature, 
treated  it.  Among  popular  manuals  we  name  F.  W.  U.  Myers's  *'  William  Wordsworth  "  is 
a  few :  F.  Crosby's  ^'  Everybody's  Lawyer  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  successful  vol- 
Book  of  Forms  "  (Philadelphia,  J.  E.  Potter  &  umes  of  the  series  **  English  Men  of  Letters  " 
Co.) ;  J.  G.  Lee's  ^'  Hand-Book  for  Coroners,"  (New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers).  In  the  same 
containing  a  digest  of  all  the  laws  in  the  thirty-  series,  S.  Colvin  gives  a  thoughtful  study  of 
eight  States  of  the  Union  (Philadelphia,  W.  ^^Landor"  and  his  works;  and  Professor  I). 
Brotherhead) ;  S.  D.  Thompson's  ^*  Liability  of  Masson  performs  a  like  service  for  ^*  De  Quin- 
Directors  and  other  Officers  and  Agents  of  cey"  and  his  singularly  interesting  career. 
Corporations  "  (St.  Louis,  W.  H.  Stevenson) ;  Other  serial  works  show  the  tendency  of  bio- 
**  Notaries'  and  Commissioners' Manual "  (New  graphical  literature  in  1881.  Mrs.  Oliphant's 
York,  Baker,  Voorhees  &  Co.) ;  F.  J.  Stimson's  *'  Cervantes,"  and  W.  L.  Collins's  "  Butler  " 
'^  Glossary  of  Technical  Terms,  Phrases,  and  (Philadelphia,  Lippinoott),  are  valuable  contri- 
Maxims  of  the  Common  Law  "  (Boston,  Little,  butions  to  "  Foreign  and  Philosophical  Clas- 
Brown  &  Co.) ;  and  F.  F.  Heard's  ''  Oddities  sios  for  English  Readers."  F.  W.  Trollope,  the 
of  the  Law  "  (Boston,  Soule  &  Bugbee).  novelist,  tries  his  hand  upon  a  *^Life  of  Cicero," 
In  Biography^  Memoirs^  and  the  like,  the  and  succeeds  very  well,  all  things  conmdered 
present  year  is  not  less  prolific  than  its  pred-  (New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers).  Mme.  De 
ecessors.  The  Rev.  Dr.  E.  E.  Beardsley's  Witt,  daughter  of  the  statesman  and  historian, 
**Life  and  Correspondence  of  Rev.  Samuel  gives  a  pleasant  narrative  of  **  Monsieur  Guizot, 
Seabury"  (first  bishop  in  the  Protestant  Epis-  in  Private  Life"  (Boston,  Estes  &  Lauriat). 
copal  Church  in  the  United  States)  is  a  vain-  Messrs.  Shepherd  and  Williamson  furnish  the 
able  contribution  to  history  as  well  as  litera-  admirers  of  the  Scotch  celebrity  with  ^*  Me- 
ture  (Boston,  Houghton,  Mifiiin  &  Co.).  J.  B.  rooirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Thomas 
Gough,  in  his  *^  Sunlight  and  Shadow "  (Hart^  Carlyle,"  giving  personal  reminiscences  and 
ford.  Conn.,  A.  D.  Worthington  &  Co.),  gives  selections  from  his  private  letters  (New  York,i 
some  interesting  gleanings  from  his  life-work  Scribner  &  Welford).  Dr.  W.  G.  Blaikie 
in  the  cause  of  temperance.  Dr.  A.  Stevens  writes  with  enthusiasm  and  force  of  *^The  Per- 
presents,  in  his  *^ Madame  de  StaSl:  A  Study  sonal  Life  of  David  Livingstone"  (New  York, 
of  her  Life  and  Times  "  (New  York,  Harper  Harper  &  Brothers),  and  Canon  Cams  supplies 
&  Brothers),  a  vivid  portraiture  of  the  first  ^'  Memorials  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Pettit  Mcll- 
French  Revolution  and  the  First  Empire.  It  vaine.  Bishop  of  Ohio  (New  York,  Whittaker). 
is  a  work  of  solid  merit,  as  well  as  of  unflag-  From  the  French  of  Eugene  Muntz  we  have 
ging  interest.  The  same  publishers  send  out  ^^  Raphael,  his  Life,  his  Works,  and  his  Times" 
J.  W.  Forney's  amusing  and  instructive  **  An-  (New  York,  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son),  a  very 
ecdotes  of  Public  Men."  Miss  M.  A.  Lamson's  elegantly  illustrated  work. 
**  Life  and  Education  of  Laura  Dewey  Bridg-  In  this  connection  we  may  properly  name 
roan,  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Girl,''  loses  several  other  works  of  merit  in  the  depart- 
none  of  its  interest  in  a  new  edition  (Bos-  ment  of  literary  history  and  culture :  Miss 
ton,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.).  R.  W.  Johnson  L.  E.  Poor's  *^  Sanskrit  and  its  Kindred  Lit- 
contributes  an  admirable  '^  Memoir  of  Maior-  eratures,"  being  studies  in  comparative  my- 
General  George  H.  Thomas "  (Philadelphia,  thology  (Boston,  Roberts)  ;  R.  G.  White's 
Lippincott  &  Co.).  After  long  and  careful  ^^  American  View  of  the  Copyright  Question  " 
study,  James  Parton  brings  out  his  elaborate  (New  York,  Routledge) ;  a  new  uniform  edi- 
'*  Life  of  Voltaire  "  (Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin  tion  of  J.  R.  LowelVs  *' Complete  Works" 
&  Co.).  It  already  takes  its  place  as  a  stand-  (Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) ;  W.  Ma- 
ard  in  this  department.  General  A.  Badeau  thews's  ** Literary  Style,  and  other  Essays" 
completes,  in  a  third  volume,  the  *'  Military  (Chicago,  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.) ;  Horace  Bush- 
History  of  Ulysses  B.  Grant,  from  April,  1861^  nell^s  '*  Literary  Varieties,"  and  *^  Moral  Uses 
to  April,  1865  "(New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  of  Dark  Things "  (New  York,  Scribner's  Sons) ; 
Co.).  The  substantial  merit  of  the  work  is  O.  B.  Bunce's  charming  volume,  ^*  Bachelor 
recognized  on  all  hands.  R.  H.  Conwell  gives  Bluff,  his  Opinions,  Sentiments,  and  Dispnta- 
a  pleasing  and  useful  account  of  **  The  Life,  tions  "  (New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.) ;  Pro- 
Travels,  and  Literary  Career  of  Bayard  Tay-  fessor  M.  C.  Tyler's  "  History  of  American 
lor"  (Boston,  Lothrop).  Messrs.  J.  M.  Bun-  Literature,  Colonial  Period,  1607-1765  "  (New 
dy,  in  his  ^^  The  Nation's  Hero,  in  Memo-  York,  Pntnam's  Sons) ;  and  new  editions  of  J. 
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6.  HoIland^s  popular  prose  and  poetical  works  and  Political  History  of  the  United  States,*^ 
(New  York,  Scribner^s  Sons).  To  these  should  from  the  German  (Chicago,  Callaghan),  has 
be  added,  '^  The  Dhammapada,'*  being  one  of  reached  a  third  volnme.  It  is  a  work  of  sape- 
the  canonical  books  of  the  Buddhiato,  trans-  rior  merit.  From  the  veteran  worker  in  Amer- 
lated  from  P&li,  by  F.  Max  Muller ;  with  oth-  lean  history,  B.  J.  Lossing,  we  have  ^*  Harper's 
ers,  forming  part  of  the  *^  Sacred  Books  of  the  Popular  Cyolopffidia  of  United  States  History," 
East,"  translated  by  various  Oriental  scholars,  marked  by  his  usual  care  and  industry, 
and  edited  by  Mailer  (New  York,  Macmillan  In  Education^  Language^  etc.,  there  is  a 
&  Co.) ;  from  the  same  publishers,  W.  Y.  goodly  supply  of  native  productions,  together 
Sellar's  *^  Roman  Poets  of  the  Republic,"  and  with  about  the  usual  number  of  reprints.  Text- 
J.  Watson's  *'Kant  and  his  English  Critics,"  books  in  the  ancient  classics,  in  Hebrew  and 
being  a  comparison  of  critical  and  empirical  Oriental  tongues,  and  in  modem  languages,  are 
philosophy ;  and,  as  of  special  value,  Sir  O.  W.  quite  in  abundance,  in  fact  too  abundant  to 
Cox's  '^  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Com-  specify  to  any  advantage.  R.  H.  Ball's  '*  Ele- 
parative  Mythology  and  Folk  Lore "  (New  ments  of  Astronomy  "  (New  York,  D.  Appleton 
York,  Holt).  &  Co.)  is  one  of  a  valuable  series  entitled 
No  very  important  work  on ^iftory,  of  Amer-  **  Text-Books  of  Science."  The  same  pub- 
lean  authorship,  has  appeared  during  1881.  Lo-  Ushers  issue  a  text-book  for  normal  schools, 
oal  histories  are  nuuierous  and  valuable,  and  entitled  *'Art  of  School  Management"  J. 
outline  sketches  and  books  for  schools  are  in  Ogden's  **  Science  of  Education,  or  Philosophy 
abundance.  Mr.  Bancroft's  long-promised  vol-  of  Human  Culture  "  (Cincinnati,  Van  Antwerp 
umes,  **  History  of  the  Formation  of  the  Con-  &  Co.),  is  a  thoughtful  and  suggestive  publica- 
stitution  of  the  United  States,"  forming  a  his-  tion.  Alfred  Ayres  has  issued  a  companion 
tory  of  the  United  States  from  the  Treaty  of  volume  to  ^*  The  OrthoSpist "  of  last  year,  en- 
Peace  with  Great  Britain  to  the  Inauguration  titled  ^'  The  Verbalist "  (New  York,  D.  Apple- 
of  Washington,  are  handed  over  to  the  sue-  ton  &  Co.).  It  is  a  capital  little  volume.  J. 
ceeding  year.  Professor  H.  Copp^e  furnishes  E.  Worcester's  '*  Dictionary  of  the  English 
an  interesting  and  useful  ^'  History  of  the  Con-  Language  "  (Philadelphia,  Lippincott)  appears 

2uest  of  Spain  by  the  Arab-Moors "  (Boston,  in  a  new  edition,  with  a  valuable  supplement, 
ittle.  Brown  &  Co.).  T.  T.  Timayenis  is  an-  This  great  work  disputes  with  Webster  the 
thor  of  a  *^  History  of  Greece,  from  Earliest  place  of  being  *Uhe  standard  "  of  the  E^lish 
Times  to  the  Present,"  a  useful  compilation  tongue,  and  many  think  successfully.  W.  H. 
(New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.).  H.  C.  Lodge  Payne  reprints  from  the  "  Encyclopiedia  Bri- 
gives  his  countrymen  a  work  of  unique  inter-  tannica  "  the  valuable  article  on  *^  Education," 
est  and  value,  entitled  ^'  A  Short  History  of  entitling  it  '^  A  Short  History  of  Education," 
the  English  Colonies  in  America  "  (New  York,  with  notes,  etc.  (Syracuse,  New  York,  C.  W. 
Harper  &  Brothers).  R.  Blanchard's  "  Discov-  Bardeen) ;  it  is  interesting  and  useful  to  the 
ery  and  Conquests  of  the  Northwest "  (Chicago,  general  reader.  L.  T.  Townsend's  "  The  Art 
Gushing,  Thomas  &  Co.)  occupies  a  field  of  of  Speech,  Studies  in  Eloquence  and  I^c" 
great  importance ;  and  Jefferson  Davis's  "  Rise  (New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.),  is  a  service- 
and  Fall  ofthe  Confederate  Government  "(New  able  little  work.  H.  Kiddle  and  A.  J.  Schem 
York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  is  a  work  variously  furnish  a  useful  and  valuable  ^^  Dictionary  of 
estimated  as  to  its  value  and  help  towfml  a  Education  "  (New  York,  Steiger),  based  upon 
right  and  just  settlement  of  American  history,  the  larger  work,  "  Cydopsedia  of  Education." 
The  writer  concludes  his  second  volume  as  J.  F.  McCurdy's  "  Aryo- Semitic  Speech  "  (An- 
follbws:  dover,  Massachusetts,  W.  F.  Draper)  is  a  very 
In  «,8erting  the  right  of  secession,  it  has  not  been  interesting  study  in  linguistic  archaolo^. 
my  wish  to  incite  to  its  exercise :  I  recogniie  the  fact  Among  Eoghsh  books  of  note  in  this  depart- 
that  the  war  showed  it  to  be  impracticable,  but  this  ment  are,  J.  G.  Fitch's  *^  Lectures  on  Teaching, 
did  not  prove  it  to  be  wrong;  and,  now  that  it  may  delivered  in  the  University  of  Cambridge"; 
not  be  agwn  attempted,  and  that  the  Union  may  pro-  ^nd  H.  Kiepert's  "Manual  of  Ancient  Geog- 

mote  the  general  welfare,  it  is  needfm  that  the  truth, ^i     „  .    -jT    ^.l^  •^♦k^-u.w?  4-».noi«f;rvn  4,.^ 

the  whole*  truth,  should  be  known,  so  that  criminal  ^P^7»  being  the  authorized  translation  from 
tion  and  recrimination  may  for  ever  cease,  and  then,  the  German  (New  York,  Macmillan  &  Co.). 
on  the  basis  of  fraternity  and  faithAil  regard  for  the  The  interest  in  Political  Economy  and  Social 
riffhts  ofthe  States,  there  may  be  written  on  the  aroh  Science  is  fully  as  great  as  in  any  preceding 
ofthe  Lmon,  Edoperpetua,  ^^^^  ^^  w^v^tbI  valuable  contributions  to  this 
H.  P.  Johnston's  "The  Yorktown  Campaign  department  are  the  result  G.  F.  Seward  (late 
and  Surrender  of  Cornwallis  "  (New  York,  American  minister  to  China),  in  his  **  Chinese 
Harper  ^  Brothers)  is  a  very  carefully  pre-  Immigration  in  its  Social  and  Economical  As- 
pared  narrative,  in  both  good  taste  and  tem-  pects  "  (New  York,  Scribner's  Sons),  discusses 
per.  Several  volumes  on  "  The  Campaigns  of  the  question  which  has  agitated  largely  the 
the  Civil  War  "  are  promised ;  we  name  two  >  people  on  our  Pacific  coast.  It  is  a  timely  and 
M.  F.  Force's  "  From  Fort  Henry  to  Corinth,"  valuable  publication.  Henry  George's  ''  Irish 
and  J.  G.  Nicolay's  "  Outbreak  of  the  Rebel-  Land  Question  "  (New  York,  D.  Appleton  & 
lion"  (New  York,  Scribner's  Sons).  H.  Von  Co.)  undertakes  to  show,  with  much  ability. 
Hoist's  elaborate  work  on  '^  The  Conatitntion  what  this  question  involves,  and  how  alone  it 
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oaD  be  settled.  He  makes  an  earnest  appeal  edition ;  J.  G.  WhitUer  presents  os  with  "  The 
to  the  land  leagues.  Mrs.  H.  Jackson,  m  a  King^s  Missive,  and  other  Poems";  Bayard 
volume  entitled  *^  A  Century  of  Dishonor  "  Taylor^s  *^  Home  Ballads  '^  keep  alive  his  genial 
(New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers),  presents  a  memory;  and  T.  B.  Aldrich  sends  out  his 
terrible  indictment  against  the  United  States  '*  Friar  Jerome^s  Beautiful  Book,  and  other 
Government's  dealings  with  some  of  the  In-  Poems"  (all  these  published  by  Houghton, 
dian  tribes.  She  midces  out  her  case  only  too  MifBin  &  Co.).  T.  Buchaoan  Read  also  adds 
well,  and  causes  one's  ears  to  tingle  with  shame  to  this  list  of  home  productions  bis  pleasing 
at  the  unprincipled  conduct  of  our  Government  poem,  entitled  "Brushwood"  (Philadelphia, 
in  past  years  toward  the  aborigines.  C.  Bar-  Lippincott  &  Co.).  C.  De  Kay's  '*  Vision  of 
nanl's  "  Co-operation  as  a  Business "  (New  Nimrod "  (New  York,  D.  Appieton  &  Co.)  is 
York,  Putnam's  Sons)  discusses,  in  an  able  an  Oriental  romance,  on  the  whole  very  well 
manner,  this  important  element  in  economic  worked  out.  The  same  publishers  give  us  Dr. 
science  at  the  present  day.  Mrs.  D.  M.  Craik  A.  Coles's  "  The  Microcosm,  and  other  Poems." 
gives  "  A  Woman's  Thoughts  about  Women  "  Will  Carleton's  "  Farm  Festivals  "  (New  York, 
X^e^  York,  G.  Munro),  with  admirable  fresh-  Harper  dc  Brothers)  is  full  of  interest  and 
ness  and  point.  Herbert  Spencer's  "  Descrip-  instruction.  A  collection  of  poems  entitled 
tive  Sociology,  or  Groups  of  Sociological  Facts,  "  Green  Mountain  Poets  "  (Boston,  Lee  & 
classified  and  arranged "  (New  York,  D.  Ap-  Shepard)  illustrates  very  capitally  the  best 
pleton  &  Co.),  is  steadily  advancing  toward  talent  in  the  Green  Mountain  State.  Dr.  P. 
completion.  No.  7,  Division  II,  Part  II,  B,  Schaff  and  A.  Gilman  furnish  a  valuable  work, 
treats  of  the  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians.  P.  C.  under  the  title  of  "Library  of  Religious  Poe- 
Oentz's  "  The  Republic  of  Republics,  or  Ameri-  try  "  (New  York,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.).  D.  R. 
can  Federal  Liberty  "  (Boston,  Little,  Brown  Locke  (P.  Y.  Nasby)  makes  a  new  contribn- 
&  Co.),  appears  in  a  fourth  edition,  and  is  a  tion,  in  his  peculiar  line,  entitled  "  Hannah 
very  able  work.  Mrs.  A.  G.  Paddock's  "  The  Jane  "  (Boston,  Lee  &  Shepard).  H.  N.  Hud- 
Fate  of  Madame  La  Tour,  a  Tale  of  Great  Salt  son's  "  Complete  Works  of  William  Shake- 
Lake  "  (New  York,  Fords,  Howard  &  Hurl-  speare "  (Harvard  edition,  Boston,  Ginn  & 
bert),  though  cast  in  the  form  of  a  novel,  yet  Heath)  is  a  very  admirable  exhibition  of  lit- 
displays  with  great  force  and  success  what  a  erary  skill,  devotion,  and  ability;  this  edition 
foul  blot  and  burning  disgrace  Mormonism  and  takes  rank  of  |dl  others  by  American  hands, 
its  abominations  are  in  this  nineteenth  cen-  in  its  full  and  genial  life  of  the  poet,  its  capital 
tnry.  W.  Hickey's  *^  Constitution  of  the  United  notes,  its  full  glossary,  etc.  A.  C.  Swinburne's 
States  "  (Bjdtimore,  J.  Murphy  &  Co.)  is  a  "  Mary  Stuart,"  and  ^*  Studies  in  Song "  (New 
valuable  manual  of  political  information,  as  York,  Worthington)  come  to  us  from  abroad, 
revised  by  A.  Cummins  and  brought  down  to  as  do  several  other  contributions  to  poetic 
date.  F.  Martin  furnishes  *^The  Statesman's  literature;  viz.,  Jean  Ingelow's**  Poems ''(Bos- 
Year-Book  "  (New  York,  Macmillan  dc  Co.),  ton,  Roberts  Brothers) ;  F.  R.  Ilavergal's 
containing  statistical  and  historical  records  of  ^^  Poems  "  (New  York,  £.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.) ; 
the  states  of  the  civilized  world  for  1881.  The  T.  H.  Ward's  "The  English  Poets,  Selections 
same  publishers  bring  out  Sir  J.  B.  Pbear's  with  Critical  Introductions  by  Various  Writers, 
"International  Trade,  and  the  Relation  be-  and  a  General  Introduction  by  Matthew  Ar- 
tween  Exports  and  Imports."  It  is  concise,  nold";  and  A.  W.  Ward's  "English  Dramatic 
but  able  and  interesting.  Thomas  Pitt  Tas-  Literature  to  the  Death  of  Queen  Anne  "  (New 
well-Langmead's  "  English  Constitutional  His-  York,  Macmillan  dc  Co.). 
tory,  from  the  Teutonic  Conquest  to  the  Present  As  a  specialty,  Arty  the  Fine  Arte^  Munc^ 
Time  "  (Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin  dc  Co.),  is  etc.,  occupy  a  fair  space  in  the  literary  record 
worthy  of  mention  in  this  connection.  It  ap-  of  1881.  P.  G.  Hamerton's  "  Graphic  Art " 
pears  in  a  second  edition,  with  additions  and  (New  York,  J.  W.  Bouton)  appears  in  a  splen- 
improvements.  From  English  sources  also,  we  did  edition ;  "  Art  Essays "  No.  2,  "  Modern 
get  Luigi  Cossa's  "  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Po-  Schools  of  Art,  American  and  European  "  (New 
litical  Economy  "  (New  York,  Macmillan  h  York,  Barnes),  are  from  the  same  author.  Mrs. 
Co.) ;  it  is  translated  from  the  second  Italian  C.  E.  Clement's  "  Hand-Book  of  Legendary 
edition,  and  is  a  clear  and  well-arranged  work,  and  Mythological  Art " ;  "  Painters,  Sculptors, 
In  Poetry^  the  Dramc^  etc.,  there  is  little  of  Architects,  Engravers,  and  their  Works  '* 
special  moment  in  the  productions  of  1881.  (Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)«  appear  in 
Hardly  anything  original  or  new  appears ;  new  editions.  C.  C.  Abbott  furnishes  a  very 
while  compilations  and  collections  of  poetry,  interesting  and  useful  work,  entitled  "  Primi- 
and  new  editions  of  standard  poets,  American  tive  Industry,  or  Illustrations  of  the  Handi- 
and  English,  are  numerous  and  excellent.  Mrs.  work  in  Stone,  Bone,  and  Clay,  of  the  Native 
D.  M.  Craik's  "  Thirty  Years  "  contains  "  poems  Races  of  the  Northern  Atlantic  Seaboard  of 
new  and  old,"  and  is  a  charming  volume;  H.  •  America"  (Salem,  Massachusetts,  G.  A.  Bates). 
W.  Longfellow  appears  in  the  "  Seven  Voices  Julia  B.  De  Forest  supplies  an  excellent "  Short 
of  Sympathy,"  selected  from  his  works  by  History  of  Art"  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.);  and  the 
Charlotte  F.  Bates;  O.  W.  Holmes's  "Poet-  same  publishers  issue  the  standard  work  of 
ioal  Works  "  are  issued  in  a  new  handy-volume  Wilhelm  Ltkbke,  "  OutUneB  of  the  History  of 
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Art/'  being  a  new  translation  from  the  seventh  Wazan,  the  Sacred  City  of  Morocco  *'  (New 
German  edition,  edited  with  notes  by  Clarence  York,  Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  and  L.  Oliphant's 
Cook.  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin  ^ves  a  very  read-  ^^  The  Land  of  Gilead,  with  Ezcnrsions  in  the 
able  account  of  **  Our  American  Artists  ^'  (Bos-  Lebanon  "  (New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.). 
ton,  Lothrop),  including  painters,  sculptors,  etc.  The  same  publishers  are  issuing  ^^  Picturesque 
A  pleasant  volume,  by  Mrs.  J.  A.  bhedd,  is  Palestine,'^  with  an  introduction  by  Dean  Stan- 
entitled  ^*  Famous  Painters  and  Paintings  ''  ley,  and  descriptive  matter  from  eminent  Pales- 
(Boston,  Osgood  &  Co.),  and  appears  in  a  third  tine  scholars  and  explorers.  Parts  one  to 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  President  Bas-  twenty  are  published.  D.  0.  Poolers  "  Among 
corn's  "  i£sthetics,  or  the  Science  of  Beaaty,"  the  Sioux  of  Dakota  "  furnishes  a  very  instruo- 
is  timely  and  suggestive.  Of  works  from  £ng-  tive  account  of  eighteen  months'  exoerience  as 
lish  and  Continental  sources  a  few  are  here  an  Indian  agent  (New  York,  Van  Nostrand). 
named:  A.  S.  Murray's  ^^  History  of  Greek  Lady  Duff  us  Hardy's  **  Through  Cities  and 
Sculpture,  from  the  Earliest  Times  down  to  Prairie  Lands  "  (New  York,  Worthington)  is  an 
tlie  Age  of  Phidias "  (New  York,  Scribner  ds  attractive  volume.  J.  Hatton's  ^'  To-day  in 
Welford) ;  E.  E.  VioUet-le-Duc's  "  Discourses  America "  (New  York,  Harper  &  Brothcni) 
on  Architecture,'^  from  the  French  (Boston,  contains  some  capital  studies  for  the  Old  World 
Osgood  &  Co.) ;  G.  G.  Scott's  *^  Essay  on  the  and  the  New ;  and  A.  E.  Silliman,  in  his  ^*  Gal- 
History  of  English  Church  Architecture  prior  lop  among  American  Scenery "  (New  York, 
to  the  Separation  of  England  from  the  Ro-  Barnes),  gives  numerous  lively  sketches  of 
man  Obedience  "  (New  York,  Scribner  &  Wei-  American  scenes  and  military  adventure.  As 
ford) ;  J.  Yon  Falke's  *^  Greece  and  Rome,  a  return  compliment  for  oar  English  cousins' 
their  Life  and  Art"  (New  York,  Holt);  M.  B.  visits  and  remarks,  Grant  White  deals  most 
Huish's  "The  Year's  Art,  1881"  (New  York,  effectively  with  the  subject  in  his  "England 
Macmillnn  &  Co.),  being  an  epitome  of  all  mat-  Without  and  Within  "  (Boston,  Houghton,  Mif- 
ters  relating  to  painting,  sculpture,  etc.,  during  flin  &  Co.).  S.  A.  Drake's  "  The  Heart  of  the 
1880,  in  the  United  Kingdom;  and  R.  Schu-  White  Mountains"  (New  York,  Harper  & 
mann's  "  Music  and  Musicians,  Essays  and  Crit-  Brothers)  is  replete  with  interesting  and  val- 
icisms"  (New  York,  E.  Schu  berth  &  Co.).  uable  matter.  E.  de  Amicis's  "  Spain  and  the 
Works  of  Travely  Description^  and  Advent-  Spaniards,"  from  the  Italian  (New  York,  Put- 
ure  are  unusually  numerous  and  valuable  this  nam's  Sons),  is  a  book  of  rare  merit ;  and  the 
year.  W.  H.  Gilder's  "Schwatka's  Search,  historian  E.  A.  Freeman's  "  Sketches  from  the 
Sledging  in  the  Arctic  in  quest  of  the  Franklin  Subject  and  Neighbor  Lands  of  Venice  "  (New 
Records  "  (New  York,  Scribner's  Sons),  is  in-  York,  Macmillan  &  Co.)  are  marked  by  all  the 
tensely  interesting,  and  very  suggestive  in  con-  author's  well-known  scholarship  and  ability, 
nection  with  that  strangely  infatuating  desire  Juvenile  books  are  very  numerous  this  year, 
men  have  to  reach  the  north  pole.  Paul  du  and  many  of  them  are  unusually  excellent  and 
Chaillu's  "  The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun "  appropriate.  We  name  only  a  few :  '*  The 
(New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers)  is  even  more  Golden  Book  of  Tales,"  selected  and  edited  by 
full  of  interest  and  profitable  instruction,  as  Messrs.  W.  Swinton  and  G.  R.  Cathcart  (New 
relating  to  a  land  and  people  worthy  of  the  York,  Ivison  &  Co  ),  is  a  roost  charming  vol- 
commendation  Du  Chaillu  bestows  upon  them,  nme,  and  contains  a  choice  collection  of  holi- 
J.  L.  Hayes's  "  Pictures  of  Arctic  Travel "  day  readings  for  boys  and  girls.  Of  similar 
(New  York,  Carleton)  deserve  mention  in  this  character  and  interest  are,  H.  £.  ^cudder's 
connection.  Miss  Isabella  Bird's  "Unbeaten  "The  Children's  Book,  a  Collection  of  the 
Tracks  in  Japan "  (New  York,  Putnam's  Sons)  Best  and  Most  Famous  Stories  and  Poems 
gives,  in  a  third  edition,  a  graphic  account  of  in  the  English  Language "  (Boston,  Hough- 
her  travels  in  the  interior,. including  visits  to  ton,  MifSin  &  Co.):  "Our  Little  Ones,"  and 
the  aborigines  of  Yezo  and  Is6;  and  W.  A.  P.  "Young  Folks  at  Home,"  by  W.  T.  Adams 
Martin,  in  a  compact  and  carefully  prepared  (Boston,  Lothrop).  containing  illustrated  ato- 
volume,  describes  "The  Chinese,  their  Educa-  ries  and  poems;  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe's  "Queer 
tion,  Philosophy,  and  Letters."  Two  of  the  Little  People "  and  other  volumes  of  stories 
most  attractive  and  valuable  works  on  "  the  (New  York,  Fords) ;  and  S.  A.  Drake^s 
Dark  Continent "  appear  in  translations,  viz.,  "  Around  the  Hub,"  a  boys'  book  about  Bos- 
Emil  Holub's  "  Seven  Years  in  South  Africa :  ton  (Boston,  Roberts).  T.  W.  Knox's  "  The 
Travels,  Researches,  and  Hunting  Adventures  Boy  Travelers  in  the  Far  East"  (New  York, 


__   Serpa    Pinto's  "How  I    Ceylc ,   

crossed  Africa;  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  In-  neo,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  Burmah.  W. 
dian  Oceans  through  Unknown  Countries,  and  Banff's  "  Arabian  Days'  Entertainment "  (Bos- 
Discovery  of  the  Great  Zambesi  Affluents  "  ton,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.),  and  "  Tales  of 
(Philadelphia,  Lippincott  &  Co.).  To  these  the  Caravan,  Inn,  and  Palace,"  both  from  the 
add  L.  M.  D'Albertis'  "New  Guinea,  what  I  German  (Chicago,  Jansen,  McClurg &  Co.),  are 
did  and  what  I  saw  "  ^oston,  Houghton,  well  worth  reading ;  and  Mme.  Guizot  de  Witt's 
Mifflin  &  Co.) ;    R.   S.  Watson's  "  Visit  to  "  Tales  of  Three  Centuries,"  from  the  French 
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(Boston,  J.  Bradley  &  Oo.)i  deserre  the  highest  W.  Mallock  writes  *^  A  Romsnoe  of  the  Nine- 
praise.  In  the  same  connection  may  be  named  teenth  Century,"  and  in  it  presents  a  strik- 
J.  R.  Gardiner's  ^^  English  History  for  Young  ingly  realistic  picture  of  existing  social  coodi- 
Folks,  B.  o.  55-A.  D.  1880/'  in  a  revised  edition  tions;  Mrs.  K.  S.  Mao<^uoid  gives  a  pleasing 
for  American  students  (New  York,  Holt).  J.  story  in  ^^  Esau  Runswick  " ;  and  D.  C.  Mur- 
Otis^s  *^  Toby  Tyler,  or  Ten  Weeks  with  a  ray  presents  us  with  a  somewhat  singular  pro- 
Circus,"  and  W.  L.  Aldeo's  "Cruise  of  the  duction  entitled  "  Joseph's  Coat '"(these  pub- 
Ghost"  (New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers),  are  lished  by  Putnam's  Sons), 
first-rate  stories  for  boys.  Miss  L.  E.  Guern-  Translations  of  works  of  fiction  are  very 
sey's  "The  Foster  Sisters,  or  Lucy  Corbet's  numerous.  Victor  Cherbuliez's  "Saints  and 
Chronicle  "  (New  York,  Whittaker),  is  one  of  Sinners  "  {Noin  et  Rouges)  is  a  capital  speci- 
the  best  stories  of  the  year  for  both  boys  and  men  of  French  life  and  manners  (New  York, 
girls.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.) ;   so  also  is  Andr6  Theu- 

The  literature  of  Fiction^  as  a  comparison  riet's  "  All  Alone " ;  F.  Spielbagen's  "  Lady 
with  last  year  shows,  is  as  attractive  as  ever,  Clara  Yere  de  Vere  "  well  represents  the  pop- 
and  the  supply  keeps  pace  with  the  demand,  ular  Gherman  style  of  novel  (same  publishers). 
American  authors,  too,  hold  their  own  in  this  The  "  Spanish  Fairy  Tales "  of  Feman  Cabal- 
department,  and  divide  the  honors  with  Eng-  lero  are  presented  in  a  capital  rendering  into 
llsh  and  Continental  writers.  As  productions  English  by  J.  H.  Ingram  ;  Mrs.  A.  L.  Wister 
of  this  kind  number  by  the  hundreds,  it  is  translates  from  the  German  "The  Eichofis" 
of  course  impossible  to  do  more  than  give  a  of  Von  Reichenbach,  and  "  Severa,"  a  novel 
glance  at  a  few  of  the  noteworthy  novels  and  of  E.  Hartner's  (Philadelphia,  Lippincott  & 
stories  of  1881.  Henry  James's  "  The  Portrait  Co.).  H.  H.  Boyesen's  "  Queen  Titania  "  and 
of  a  lAdy  "  (Boston,  Houghton,  Miffiin  h  Co.)  "  Tales  of  Two  Hemispheres  "  (New  York, 
is  much  admired,  and  also  much  criticised.  Scribner's  Sons)  are  stories  of  real  merit. 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Burnett's  "  A  Fair  Barbarian  "  well  Professor  R.  B.  Anderson  has  translated,  with 
sustains  the  writer's  reputation  (Boston,  Os-  the  approval  of  the  author,  Bjdrnson's  delight- 
good  &  Co.).  The  same  publishers  issue  Miss  ful  "  SynnOve  Solbakken,"  "  Arne,"  and  "  A 
R.  T.  Cooke's  "  Somebody's  Neighbors,"  and  Happy  Boy  "  (Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
W.  D.  Howells's  "  Dr.  Breen's  Practice,"  and  Co.).  The  same  scholar  gives  us,  from  the 
"  A  Fearful  ResponMbility,"  each  very  effect-  Icelandic,  the  Viking  Tales  of  the  North,  i.  e., 
ive  in  its  way.  Miss  L.  M.  Alcott's  "Little  "The  Sagas  of  Thorstein,  Viking's  Son,  and 
Women  "  series  (Boston,  Roberts  Brothers),  Fridthjof  the  Bold  "  (Chicago,  S.  C.  Griggs  & 
comprising  eight  volumes,  appears  in  a  new  Co.).  George  Ebers's  "Uarda,  a  Romance  of 
edition,  and  maintains  its  high  place  in  Ameri-  Ancient  Egypt,"  is  a  singularly  striking  pro- 
can  fiction.  Rev.  W.  Baker's  "  Blessed  Saint  duction,  carrying  one  back  into  hoar  antiquity. 
Certainty  "  (Boston,  Roberts  Brothers)  graph-  Jules  Verne,  one  of  the  most  industrious  and 
ically  presents  scenes  and  characters  from  fron-  useful  writers  of  our  day,  gives  us  "  The  Steam 
tier  life ;  and  "  Cape  Cod  Folks,"  by  Miss  Mc-  House,  Part  I,  The  Demon  of  Cawnpore," 
Lean(Boston,  Williams  &  Co.),  is  really  unique,  and  "Part  II,  Tigers  and  Traitors"  (New 
and  in  some  respects  the  best  novel  of  the  York,  Scribner's  Sons).  From  the  French  also 
year.  "  The  Bloody  Chasm,"  by  J.  W.  De  comes  "  A  Nihilist  Princess,"  by  M.  L.  Gagneur 
Forest,  and  "  Wild  Work,  the  Story  of  the  (Chicago,  Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.),  and  A.  de 
Red  River  Tragedy,"  by  Mary  E.  Bryan  (New  Lamartine's  "  Graziella,  a  Story  of  Italian 
York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.),  are  pictures  of  Love,"  new  edition  (same  publishers). 
American  manners  and  events,  and  are  full  of  LITERATURE,  BRITISH,  IN  1881.  Lit- 
exciting  interest.  E.  P.  Roe's  "  Without  a  eratare  in  Great  Britain,  in  1881,  does  not  dis- 
Ilome'  (New  York,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)  is,  play  equal  activity  with  American  literature 
like  all  his  stories,  written  with  a  distinct  pur-  during  the  same  period.  As  we  have  shown 
pose,  and  points  out  the  terribly  pernicious  ef-  on  a  previous  page,  literature  in  the  United 
fects  of  the  opium-habit.  States  is  steadily  increasing  in  almost  every 

A  large  number  of  novels  by  English  writers  department  of  knowledge,  there  being  about 
are,  as  usual,  republished  in  the  United  States,  one  thousand  more  books  noted  in  "  The  Pub- 
George  MacDonald,  a  writer  of  rare  power  as  lishers'  Weekly  "  for  1881  than  for  the  year 
an  analyst  and  portrayer  of  character,  furnishes  1880.  In  England,  however,  according  to 
this  year  "  Mary  Marston "  (D.  Appleton  &  "  The  London  Publishers'  Circular,"  there  is  a 
Co.)  and  "Warlock  O'Glen  warlock "  (New  marked  falling  off,  seeing  that  three  hundred 
York,  Harper  &  Brothers).  From  the  latter  volumes  less  are  recorded  as  being  published 
house  also  are  sent  out  W.  Besant  and  J.  Rice's  in  1881  than  in  1880.  This  decrease  is  attrib- 
"  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet,"  a  curiously  interest-  uted  mainly  to  the  great  development  of  the 
ing  story  of  the  condition  of  matters  a  hundred  periodical  press,  and  the  immense  increase  in 
years  ago  in  a  well-known  district  in  London ;  the  number  and  variety  of  duly,  weekly,  and 
*W.  Black's  ^'Sunrise"  and  "The  Beautiful  monthly  papers  and  magazines.  No  doubt. 
Wretch,"  both  sustaining  his  well-earned  rep-  there  is  force  in  this  statement,  and  we  give  it 
utation  as  a  novelist ;  and  R.  D.  Blackmore's  for  what  it  is  worth.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
"  Christowell,"  a  story  of  unusual  power.    W.  worthy  of  note  that  this  very  cause,  operating 
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in  this  country,  if  it  has  been  effective  at  all,  and  able.  Dr.  J.  GaimB^s  *' Unbelief  in  the 
has  i>rodaced  a  directly  contrary  result.  In  Eighteebth  Of  ntury  "  (Edinburgh,  Black)  is  a 
certain  departtoents,  sach  as  science,  travel  vomme  of  moderate  size,  and  is,  on  the  whole, 
and  adveotare,  fiction,  British  literature  seems  a  nsefui  if  not  very  profound  contribution  to 
to  be  as  active  as  ever ;  and  there  is  little  or  no  apologetics  at  the  present  day. 
diminution  in  works  devoted  to  the  discussion  In  uutory  there  are  no  special  triumphs  to 
of  critical  and  crucial  questions  of  the  day.  record,  *  no  works  of  any  great  importance 
In  theological  and  religions  literature  there  having  appeared.  Professor  G.  Rawlinson^s 
is  not  much  of  moment  to  be  noted.  The  Rev.  "  History  of  Ancient  Egypt "  (Longmans)  is  a 
T.  K.  Cheyne,  in  his  '*  The  Prophecies  of  work  of  real  value,  and  forms  a  fitting  coni- 
Isaiah ''  (London,  C.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.),  gives  panion  to  his  most  important  production,  ^^Tlie 
a  new  translation,  together  with  a  common-  Five  Great  Monarchies  of  the  Ancient  Worid.*^ 
tary  and  appendices.  Mr.  Cheyne  is  a  follower  J.  A.  Froude^s  *^  English  in  Ireland  "  (Long- 
of  Ewald,  the  famous  German  critic,  and  has  mans)  appears  in  a  new  edition,  to  whicn  Mr. 
made  the  writings  of  Isaiah  his  special  study.  F.  has  appended  a  concluding  chapter  dealing 
Dr.  £.  H.  Plumptre  contributes  to  the  useful  with  Irish  politics  in  the  present  day.  ^*  Let- 
series,  **  The  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools,"  a  ters  and  Papers,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  of  the 
volume  on  *' Ecclesiastes,  or  the  Preacher.*'  It  Reign  of  Henry  YIII,*'  vol.  v,  arranged  and 
is  a  charming  work,  replete  with  scholarship  oatidogued  by  James  Gairdner  (Longmans^ 
and  high  literary  culture.  The  last  two  vol-  form  a  part  of  the  valuable  series  of  state  pa- 
umes  of  ^*The  Speaker's  Commentary  on  the  pers  begun  by  the  late  Dr.  Brewer,  Master  of 
New  Testament  '*  (London,  John  Murray),  ed-  the  RoIIb.  The  present  volume  is  admirably 
ited  by  Canon  F.  C.  Cook,  quite  sustain  the  arranged  and  edited.  Similar  in  character  is 
reputation  of  the  preceding  volumes.  Some  the  *^  Calendar  of  State  Papers,"  relating  to 
of  the  ablest  talent  and  learning  of  the  English  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  James  I,  edited  by  Dr. 
Church  finds  place  in  this  now  completed  work.  C.  M.  Russell  and  J.  P.  Prendei^^t.  F.  W. 
Dr.  W.  MiUigan,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Longman,  in  his  *'  Epochs  of  History,"  gives 
Aberdeen,  is  author  of  a  very  valuable  work  a  very  readable  and  carefully  prepared  account 
on  ^*  The  Resurrection  of  our  Lord  "  (Mac-  of  **  Frederick  the  Great  and  the  Seven  Years' 
millan  &  Co.).  It  ranks  among  the  best  pro-  War."  The  Hakluyt  Society  sends  out,  as  its 
ductions  of  the  year.  "  The  New  Testament  latest  issue,  Father  F.  Alvarez's  **  Narrative  of 
in  the  Original  Greek,"  vol.  i.  Text ;  vol.  ii,  the  Portuguese  Embassy  to  Abyssinia  during 
Introduction  and  Appendix  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  the  Years  1620-*27."  It  is  translated  by  Lord 
we  have  before  alluded  to,  in  connection  with  Stanley  of  Alderley,  and  is  an  excellent  addi- 
the  revised  version  of  the  New  Testament  tion  to  material  for  history.  S.  R.  Gardi- 
The  service  which  Drs.  Westcott  and  Hort  ner  and  J.  B.  Mullinger,  in  their  "  Introduc- 
have  here  rendered  to  the  best  interests  of  bib-  tion  to  English  History  "  (C.  Kegan  Paul  & 
lical  learning  and  criticism  is  beyond  all  praise.  Co.),  show  forth  the  best  fruits  of  sound  judg- 
Under  the  title'* Everlasting  Punishment,'"  be-  ment,  scrupulous  accuracy,  and  strict  impar- 
ing  lectures  delivered  in  London,  Dean  E.  M.  tiality.  The  list  of  authorities  is  particularly 
Goulbum  furnishes  a  very  timely  and  weighty  valuable.  In  this  connection  E.  A.  Freeman's 
contribution  to  the  question  which  Canon  Far-  **  Historical  Geography  of  Europe  "  (Long- 
rar.  Dr.  Pusey,  and  others  have  been  discuss-  mans)  deserves  special  mention.  It  is  worthy 
ing  of  late  years.  The  second  edition  (London,  of  his  high  reputation,  and  is  a  positive  gain  to 
Rivingtons)  is  revised  and  enlarged.  Canon  historical  and  political  science.  The  volume 
H.  M.  Luckok's  **  Studies  in  the  History  of  the  of  maps  accompanying  adds  not  a  little  to  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer"  (Rivingtons)  ex-  value  and  interest  of  the  work.  The  first  vol- 
hibits  excellent  scholarship  and  ability.  It  is  a  ume  of  C.  A.  Fyffe's  **  History  of  Modem  Eu- 
volume  of  superior  merit  on  this  topic.  *'  The  rope  "  begins  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revoln- 
Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church"  (Edin-  tionary  War,  in  1792,  and  extends  to  the  acoes- 
burgh,  A.  &  C.  Black)  is  the  title  of  W.  Rob-  sion  of  Louis  XVIII,  in  1814.  It  is  a  vigorous 
ertson  Smith's  somewhat  famous  lectures  on  and  brilliant  sketch,  and  promises  well  for  the 
biblical  criticism.  These  lectures  are  well  character  and  value  of  the  volumes  yet  to 
known  in  America,  and  are  variously  esteemed  come. 

by  students  of  the  orthodox  or  more  liberal       The  Biography  of  the  year  is,  as  in  previous 

denominations.    In  this  connection  it  should  years,  varied  and  uuusudly  fuU.  John  Morley, 

be  stated  that  Dr.  Littledale's  "Plain  Reasons  in  his  ''Life  of  Richard  Cobden  "  (Chapman 

against  Joining  the  Church  of  Rome "  (Chris-  &  Hall),   has  furnished  a  very    satisfactoiy 

tian  Enowledfre  Society)  was  found  to  be  so  memoir  of  the  statesman^  and  made  also  an 

severe  and  telling  adversely  to  the  Roman  excellent  addition  to  contemporaneous  history 

claims  and  assumptions,  that  it  was  necessary  and  politics.    Mrs.  Hardcastle  writes  a  life  of 

to  provide  an  answer.     This  is  supplied  by  her   father,  '*  John,  Lord    Campbell "  (John 

Father  Ryder,  of  the  Oratory,  in  a  smiiJ]  vol-  Murray),  being  a  selection  from  his  autobiog^ 

nme  like  Littledale^s.  entitled  ''  Catholic  Con-  raphy,  diary,  and  letters.      It  is  a  work  of 

Croversy:  a  Reply  to  Dr.  Littledale's  Plain  Rea-  real  merit.     P.  Fitzgerald's  ''Life  of  (George 

sons "  (London,  Bums  &  Gates).    It  is  acute  IV  "  (Tmsley  Brothers)  gives  pretty  fully  that 
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monaroh*s  letters  and  opiDioas,  and  goes  quite  seeing  and  hearing,  nnder  oircnmstanoes  where 

at  large  into  a  view  of  the  men,  manners,  and  no  avowed  Christian  woald  be  tolerated  for  a 

politics  of  bis  reign.    The  subject  of  the  mem-  moment.    The  same  writer's  ^^My  Joamey  to 

oir  is  of  so  unsavory  a  reputation  that  it  is  a  Medinah  "  is  equally  amusing,  and  displays  an 

matter  of  regret  to  find  so  much  time  and  labor  energy,  icmg-froid^  and  power  of  description 

expended  in  preparing  an  account  of  his  life  that  are  almost  irresistible.    W.  F.  Rae,  in  his 

and  excesses.    Living  statesmen  appear  in  Bar-  *'  Newfoundland  to  Manitoba  "  (Sampson,  Low 

net  Smith's   "Life  and  Speeches  of  the  Rt.  &  Go.),  furnishes  a  useful  and  attractive  "Guide 

Hon.  John  Bright,  M.  P.''  (Uodder  &  Stongh-  through  Canada's  Maritime,  Mining,  and  Prai- 

ton).    This,  like  his  previous  work,  "  Life  of  rie  Provinces."    The  accompanying  maps  and 

W.  E.  Gladstone,"  is  a  valuable  and  timely  pro-  illustrations  increase  its  value.     Joseph  Hat- 

duction.    An  interesting  contribution  to  bio-  ton's  "  To-Day  in  America  "  (Chapman  &  Hall) 

graphical  literature  is  the  third  and  condud-  is  lively  and  entertaining,  as  showing  an  intel- 

ing  volume  of  "  The  Letters  of  Charles  Dick-  ligent  Englishman's  views  of  matters  and  things 

ens "  (Chapman  <fe  Hall).     Professor  E.    H.  in  the  New  World.     Baron  A.  £.  von  Norden- 

Palmer  does  exoelleut  service  in  giving  anew  skiOld's  "  The  Voyage  of  the  Vega  round  Asia 

an  account  of  the  Caliph  "  Haronn  Alraschid,"  and  Europe  "  rMacmillan  &  Co.),  translated  by 

of  "  Arabian  Nights  "  notoriety  (Marcus  Ward  Alexander  Leslie,  furnishes  the  English  reader 

&  Co.).    Numerous  biographies  of  noted  phi-  with  the  valuable  results  of  the  famous  Swed- 

losophers  are  among  the  valuable  productions  ish  navigator's  labors  in  behalf  of  the  literature 

of  the  year.    Professor  Mahaffy's  "  Descartes  "  of  travel  and  discovery.      The  engraved  por- 

(Blaokwood  &  Sons)  is  one  of  the  best  of  thes3.  traits,  the  very   numerous   illustrations,  the 

To  the  series  in  which  it    appears,   "Philo-  maps,  etc.,  render  these  two  volumes  as  unique 

sophioal  Classics  for  English  Readers,"  belong  as  they  are   serviceable.      The  Hon.  H.  N. 

"  Bishop  Butler,"  by  W.  L.  Collins,  and  "  Bishop  Shore's  "  The  Flight  of  the  Lapwing  "  (Long- 

Barkeley,"  by  Professor  Fraser.      Both   are  mans)  is  an  account  of  a  naval  officer's  jjot- 

useful  and  well  done.  In  another  series,  "  Eng-  tings  in  China,  Formosa,  and  Japan.     It  is  a 

lish  Philosophers "    (Bimpson,  Low  &  Co.),  somewhat  amusing  book,  but  hardly  anything 

aopear  "  Sir  William  Hamilton,"  by  Professor  more. 

W.  H.  S.  Manok;  "Adam  Smith,"  by  J.  A.  Under  the  general  designation  ZaTipvo^tf  and 
Farrer ;  "  Hartley  and  James  Mill,"  by  G.  S.  its  relations  we  find  about  the  usual  activity 
Bower ;  and  "  Bacon,"  by  Professor  Fowler,  displayed.  The  first  volume  of  "  The  Imperial 
the  last  being  an  unusually  careful  and  satis-  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  a  Com- 
factory  work.  Valuable  additions  also  are  plete  Encydopsdic  Lexicon,  Literary,  Scien- 
made  to  "  English  Men  of  Letters,"  in  the  vol-  tific,  and  Technological "  (Blackie  &  Son),  by 
nmes  of  this  year,  vias.,  G.  Saintsbury's  "  Dry-  John  Ogilvie,  LL.  D.,  edited  and  enlarged  by  C. 
den  " ;  F.  W.  H.  Myers's  "  Wordsworth  " ;  Pro-  Annandale,*  M.  A.,  appears  somewhat  late  in 
fessor  S.  C jlvin's  "  Landor  " ;  and  Professor  the  year.  The  remaining  three  Tolames  are 
Masson's  "  Dd  Qaincey  "  (Macmillan  &  Co.).  promised  in  the  course  of  1882.  So  far  as  it 
Nearly  everything  valuable  in  the  department  nas  gone  it  is  a  work  of  real  merit  and  value 
of  biograpliy  is  republished  in  the  United  in  English  lexicography.  Philology  is  much 
States,  ana  forms  a  part  of  American  as  well  as  enriched  by  "  An  English- Arabic  Lexicon  "  (C. 
British  literature.  Kegan  Paul  ^  Co.),  by  G.  P.  Badger,  D.  C.  L. 
In  the  line  of  Travel  and  Adventure  English  It  is  a  work  greatly  superior  to  any  previous 
men  and  women  have  shown  themselves  to  be  attempt  in  this  direction,  and  bids  fair  to  re- 
quite as  active,  daring,  and  persevering  as  their  main  a  standard  for  many  years  to  come, 
transatlantic  coosins.  Lady  Anna  Blunt  gives  Professor  Jowett's  "  Thucydides,"  translated 
"  A  Pilgrimage  to  Nejd,  the  Cradle  of  tlie  Arab  into  English,  with  introduction,  marginal  analy- 
Raoe,"  etc.  (Murray),  a  very  interesting  and  sis,  notes,  and  indices  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  is 
instructive  narrative  of  personal  experiences  an  admirable  companion  to  his  previous  work, 
and  keen,  shrewd  observation.  "  To  the  Cen-  the  translation  of  Plato,  and  will  make  the 
tral  African  Lakes  and  Back  "  (Sampson,  Low  great  Attic  historian  better  understood  and 
&  Co.),  by  Joseph  Thomson,  is  a  well-told  appreciated  than  heretofore.  In  the  same 
story,  of  both  great  interest  in  itself  and  also  class  of  works  is  F.  H.  Peters's  "  Nichoma- 
of  superior  value  for  enlarging  our  knowledge  chean  Ethics  of  Aristotle  "  (C.  Kegan  Paul  & 
of  the  geography  of  Africa.  G.  B.  Hill's  vol-  Co.) ;  the  translation  as  a  whole  is  remarkably 
ame,  "Colonel  Gordon  in  Central  Africa,  well  executed.  Max  Mtdler's "  Selected  Essays 
1874-'79  "  (De  La  Rue  &  Co.),  is  a  fitting  trib-  on  Language,  Mythology,  and  Religion  "  (Long- 
nte  to  a  distinguished  philanthropist  and  trav-  mans)  are  among  the  choicest  of  his  previous 
eler  in  the  dark  regions  of  the  world.  One  of  published  essays  in  the  four  volumes  called 
the  most  amusing  books  of  adventure  in  the  "  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop."    Thepres- 

5 ear's  list  is  T.  F.  Eeane's  "Six  Months  in  ent Tolume is  full  of  interest  and  instruction, 

leoca"  (Tinsley  Brothers).    The  writer  is  a  The  first   yolume  of  a  "Dictionary  of   the 

young  Englishman,  who  took  the  name  of  Anonymous  and  Pseudonymous  Literature  of 

Hdji  Mohammed  Amin,  passed  himself  off  as  Great  Britain,"  by  two  Scotch  scholars,  Messrs. 

a  believer,  and  enjoyed  rare  opportunities  for  Halkett  and    Laing  ( Edinburgh,   Paterson), 
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makes  its  appearance  at  the  close  of  the  year,  although  the  work  as  a  whole  can  not  be  pro* 
It  extends  from  A  to  the  end  of  £,  and  promises  noanced  to  be  of  any  great  weight.    The  seo- 
to  be  a  very  asefnl  addition  to  works  on  this  sab-  ond  volume  of  Dr.  F.  M.  Balfonr^s  *^  Treatise 
ject.    Professor  Dowden  has  made  a  more  than  on  Comparative  Embryology"  (Macmillan  & 
ordinarily  valuable  contribution  to  the  intellr-  Go.)  concludes  a  very  laborious  and  learned 
gent  appreciation  of  the  great  dramatist,  in  his  work.    The  writer  is  a  thorough  Darwinian, 
^'  Shakspere,  a  Critical  Study  of  his  Mind  and  and  endeavors  to  bring  all  his  facts  into  rela- 
Art."     It  is  a  volume,  though  not  large,  of  tion  with  the  hypothesis  of  evolution  and  the 
sterling  merit  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  struggle  for  exist- 
As  usual,  Science  attracts  thought  and  atten-  ence.   Of  lighter  material,  though  not  without 
tion  to  a  large  extent.    Although  no  specially  real  interest  and  value,  is  Eiisee  Beclus's  *^  The 
great  work  has  been  accomplished,  yet  there  History  of  a  Mountain  "  (Sampson,  Low  & 
is  no  diminution  of  zeal  and  perseverance  in  Co.),  translated  from  the  French.    To  this  may 
devotion  to  its  interests  and   advancement,  be  added  J.  A.  Harvie-Brown's  "  History  of 
Dr.  James  Geikie^s  ^*  Prehistoric  Europe,   a  the  Sauirrel  in  Great  Britain "  (Edinburgh, 
Geological  Sketch "  (Stanford),  is  a  carefully  McFarlane),  an  interesting  and  useful  work, 
prepared  work  on  the  geological  and  other  relating  mainly  to  the  squirrel  in  Scotland, 
changes  which  Europe  has  undergone  since  Charles  Darwin^s  latest  contribution  to  science, 
the  period  treated  of  by  the  autibor  in  his  *^  Formation  of  Vegetable  Mould  through  the 
*^  Great  Ice  Age."    A  "  Text-Book  of  System-  Action  of  Worms,"  is  noticed  on  a  previous 
atic  Mineralogy,"  by  Hilary  Bauerman  (Long-  page,  among  reprints  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.). 
mans),  is  an  admirable  little  volume  on  this        Passing  from  science  to  Poetry^  the  latter  is 
subject,  forming  a  practical  guide  to  students,  of  small  account  in  British  literature  in  1881. 
In   the  ^^  International   Scientific    Series  "  A.  C.  Swinburne^s  *^  Studies  in  Song  "  (Chatto 
James  Sally  gives  an  interesting  volume  en-  &  Wind  us)  appeared  early  in  the  year.    At  its 
titled  "  Illusions"  (Paul,  Trench  &  Co.).    Its  close,  he  published  "  Mary  Stuart,  a  Tragedy." 
value  to  a  scientific  treatment  of  psychology  This  poet,  being  a  legitimate  successor  of  Shel- 
ls very  considerable.    H.  Helmholtz^s  **  Popu-  ley,  has  a  reputation  of  a  lofty  kind  with  a 
lar  Lectures  on  Scientific  Subjects"  (Long-  certain  large  body  of  readers.    The  present 
mans),  translated  by  Dr.  Atkinson,  contains  poem  completes  the  trilogy  (with  ^^Chastelard" 
some  curious  and  useful  matter.    The  Aiiieri-  and   '*  Bothwell  ")  which  the  author  began 
can  reprint  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  has  an  intro-  many   years  ago.     It  is  dedicated  to  Victor 
duction  by  Professor  Tyndall.    Joseph  Parry^s  Hugo,  whom  Swinburne  calls  his  **  beloved  and 
'*  Water,  its  Composition,  Collection,  and  Dis-  revered  master."    D.  G.  Rossetti  sends  forth  a 
tribution  "  (Warne  &  Co.),  is,  what  it  professes  volume  entitled  "  Ballads  and  Sonnets  ^^  (EUis 
to  be,  **a  practical  hand-book  for  domestic  and  &  White)  which  is  quite  worthy  of  his  well- 
general  uses."     The  author  has  brought  to-  deserved  reputation.    Miss  C.  G.  Rossetti  pre- 
gether  excellent  data  for  considering  and  acting  sents  us  with  **  A  Pageant  and  other  Poems  " 
rightly  upon  this  important  topic.     One  of  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  which  is  a  charming  illus- 
the  most  important  works  of  the  year  is  Henry  tration  of  beautiful  allegory  and  excellent  skill 
Watts's  '*  Dictionary  of  CJiemistry  and  the  Al-  in  that  difficult  kind  of  poetry,  the  sonnet, 
lied  Branches  of  other  Sciences  "  (Longmans).  Tennyson's  '^  Ballads  and  other  Poems,"  to- 
It  originated  in  Dr.  Ure's  ^^  Dictionary  of  Chem-  gether  with  occasional  short  pieces  in  literary 
istry  and  Mineralogy,"  and  is  the  outcome  of  journals,  are  all  that  he  has  done  for  poetry  in 
nearly  twenty  years  of  labor  to  bring  it  to  com-  1881.     Browning  and  Morris  have  produced 
pletion.    In  these  five  volumes  and  three  sup-  nothing  of  note  this  year.    An  interesting  and 
plements  (equal,  in  fact,  to  nine  volumes)  there  well-execated  volume  is  *^£nglii»h  Odes,"  se- 
is  furnished  a  complete  history  of  the  science  lected  by  £.  W.  Gosse  (C.  Eegen  Paul  &  Co.). 
down  to  the  latest  point  of  time.    From  the  The  selection  includes,  of  course,  magnificent 
same  publishers  we  have  Dr.  Ure's  '*  Diction-  odes  from  Spenser,  Milton,  Dryden,  Coleridge, 
ary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines,"  edited  Wordsworth,  Keats,  etc.    T.  H.  Ward's  "The 
by  Robert  Hunt,  a  standard  work  on  the  im-  English  Poets,"  with  critical  introductions,  etc. 
portant  topics  to  which  it  is  devoted  (D.  Ap-  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  are  noted  on  a  previous 
pleton  &   Co.,   New  York,  keep  this  work  page,  in  connection  with  American  literature, 
m  sets,  4  vols.,  illustrated  with  2,550  wood-  They  are  admirably  edited, 
engravings,  price  t^O).      Dr.  J.  Rosenthal's        Works  on  Art^  in  its  larger  sense,  are  suffi- 
"  General  Physiology  of  Muscles  and  Nerves  " ;  ciently  numerous  to  show  the  general  interest 
Adam  Wurtz's  "The  Atomic  Theory,"  trans-  existing  in  this  department  of  literary  culture 
lated  from  the  French ;  and  the  new  revised  and  enjoyment.    A  useful  handy  book,  by  M. 
edition  of  Dr.  Felix  von  Niemeyer's  "  Text-  B.  Huish,  is  entitled  "  The  Year's  Art "  (Mac- 
Book  of  Practical  Medicine,"  translated  from  millan  &  Co.) ;  it  contains  a  large  amount  of 
the  German,  are  deserving  of  mention  in  this  important  and  valuable  matter  for  all  con- 
connection,  as  part  of  the  scientific  outcome  cemed  in  English  art  and  artists.    The  series, 
of  1881.    Louis  Geiger,  in  his  ^*  Development  **  Great  Artists  "  (Sampson,  Low  &  Co.)i  con- 
of  the  Human  Race  "  (TrQbner  &  Co.),  shows  tains,  in  the  last  four  volumes  published,  biog- 
how  to  connect  physiology  and  anthropology,  raphies,  with  illustrations,  of  Fra  Angelico,  Ve- 
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lasqnez,  Gainsborongb,  Constable,  and  Sir  D.  .  which  her  M^jestj^s  subjects  are  specially  con- 
WtlKie.  The  biographies  are  by  different  hands,  oerned.  No  work  of  great  moment  has  ap- 
and  of  diverse  merit;  but,  as  a  whole,  the  series  peared  devoted  to  topics  of  larger  or  extra- 
seems  likely  to  be  of  permanent  interest  and  national  interests.  Medicine,  as  in  past  years, 
valae.  Professor  S.  Colvin  translates  and  ed-  has  its  earnest  and  able  body  of  students  and 
its  Drs.  Woltmann  and  Woermann^s  "  History  workers  in  behalf  of  suffering  haroanity.  It  is 
of  Painting  ^'  (G.  Eegan  Paul  &  Co.).  The  needless  to  attempt  to  enumerate  here  works  in 
first  Tolnme  gives  a  comprehensive  account  of  this  department  A  few  are  named  on  a  previ- 
the  early  efforts  of  Christian  painters  and  their  ous  page,  nnder  the  general  head  of  science, 
forerunners  in  Egypt,  Asia,  Greece,  and  Rome.  In  Metion  the  product  of  the  year  1881  is 
The  second  volume  is  to  deal  with  their  sue-  very  large.  (Generally  it  is  of  a  good,  respect- 
cessors  in  the  Renaissance.  Messrs.  Audsley  able  quidity,  some  of  it  very  superior,  though, 
and  Bowes  furnish  a  charming  book  on  a  sub-  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a 
Ject  just  now  of  much  popular  interest ;  its  great  deal  of  poor,  even  worthless  matter,  finds 
title  is  "  Keramic  Art  of  Japan  ^'  (Sotheran  &  its  way  into  print.  The  amount  of  production 
Oo.).  It  is  a  very  handsome  volume,  as  well  keeps  pace  with  the  demand,  and  the  appetite 
as  a  work,  of  solid  value.  ^^Architecture,  of  readers  for  this  kind  of  gratification  seems  to 
Gk>thio  and  Renaissance,"  by  T.  R.  Smith  increase  from  year  to  year.  The  older  writers 
(Sampson,  Low  &  Co.),  is  one  of  a  series  of  share,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  this  fond- 
popular  treatises  on  this  subject  It  is  clear,  ness  of  the  public  for  fictitious  and  exciting  lit- 
simple,  and  excellently  well  done.  The  Rev.  erature.  New  editions  of  Scott,  Miss  Austen, 
R.  St  John  Tyrwhitt's  *' Greek  and  Gtothio  Bulwer,  Marryat,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  etc, 
Progress  and  Decay  in  the  three  Arts  of  are  called  for ;  but  it  hardly  admits  of  doubt 
Architecture,  Sculpture,  and  Painting"  (W.  that  the  crowd  of  new  aspirants  for  honors 
Smith),  is  a  book  of  real  merit,  and  may  be  and  success  in  this  field  will  be  disappointed  in 
consulted  by  students  and  general  readers  to  any  expectation  of  taking  the  place  held  by 
advantage.  The  writer's  ability,  taste,  and  authors  belonging  to  former  generations.  The 
learning  are  abundantly  evident  throughout  oonservativecharacterof  British  ways  of  doing 
the  volume.  In  regard  to  music,  there  is  *^  A  things  manifests  itself  in  the  clinging  to  the 
Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians,"  by  emi-  fashion  of  publishing  novels  in  three  volumes, 
nent  writer:*,  English  and  foreign,  edited  by  at  corresponding  cost;  but  there  is  evidence 
George  Grove,  D.  0.  L.,  vols,  i  and  ii  (Mac-  to  show  that  the  demand  for  cheap  issues  is 
millan  &  Co.),  to  be  completed  in  three  vol-  making  itself  heard  and  felt  Probably  it  will 
umes.  This  is  rightly  considered  to  be  a  work  not  be  long  before  the  practice,  now  so  oom- 
of  great  value  and  excellence.  It  is  well  di-  mon  in  America,  of  cheap  republication  of  all 
gested,  candid,  and  thorough  in  its  treatment  kinds  of  books  will  come  into  vogue  in  Eng- 
of  the  subject-matter  in  hand ;  and  it  combines  land.  The  re-issue  of  Lady  Brassey^s  **  Voyage . 
instruction  and  amusement  in  a  capital  man-  in  the  Sunbeam "  (Longmans),  at  the  marvel- 
ner.  Numerous  art  text-books  and  art  hand-  ously  low  price  of  sixpence,  is  significant  in 
books  are  published,  and  valuable  illustrated  this  connection ;  also,  *'  The  Ingoldsby  Le- 
biographies  of  the  great  artirits  and  the  great  gends"  at  the  same  price,  illustrated  (Bentley 
musicians  are  the  product  of  the  year.  '*  The  dc  Son).  '^  The  Autobiography  of  Mark  Ruth- 
Magazme  of  Art"  (Cassell  &  Oo.)  and  "The  erford.  Dissenting  Minister"  (Trtlbner  &  Co.), 
Arw  Journal "  (Virtue  &  Co.)  continue  to  ap-  is  powerfully  written,  but  rather  sad  and 
pear  at  regular  intervals.  They  are  rightly  gloomy  in  its  tone.  It  undertakes  to  discuss 
regarded  as  exercising  a  wide-spread  and  ben-  several  of  the  deep  and  perplexing  questions 
eficial  influence  in  behalf  of  art  H.  S.  Ed-  of  human  life  and  destiny,  and  delmeates  the 
wardens  "  The  Lyrical  Drama,  Essays  on  Sub-  struggles  of  a  soul  attacked  by  unbelief  and 
jecta.  Composers,  and  ^Executants  of  Modem  despair,  or,  as  the  writer  phrases  it,  "per- 
Opera  "  (Allen  &  Co.),  is  a  very  readable  work,  plexed  by  many  problems  I  have  never  solved, 
and  contains  much  useful  and  interesting  in-  disturbed  by  many  difficulties  I  have  never 
formation.  **Tbe  Great  Musicians"  (Samp-  surmounted,  and  blotted  by  ignoble  concep- 
son,  Low  &  Co.)  is  the  title  of  a  collection  of  tions  which  are  a  constant  regret"  Anthony 
biographies,  from  the  Gherman  of  Wagner,  We-  Trollope,  in  his  "  Dr.  Wortle's  School "  (Chap- 
ber,  Schubert,  Rossini  and  his  school.  They  man  is  Hall),  and  "  Ayala^s  Angel "  (same 
are  carefully  prepared,  and  well  calculated  to  publishers),  maintains  his  reputation  for  story- 
meet  the  popular  demand  for  condensed  rather  telling.  The  books  named  are  amusing,  in^n- 
than  expanded  lives  of  distinguished  men  and  ions,  moderately  exciting,  and  not  deficient 
womm.  *^  Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms,"  by  in  skill  and  abUity.  *'Tbe  New  Virginians " 
Messrs.  Stainer  and  Barrett  ^Novello  &  Co.),  in  (Blackwood)  is  of  trifling  merit  as  a  novel;  its 
its  present  abridged  form,  is  very  useful  for  main  purpose  seems  to  be  to  give  vent  to  the 
stuoents  and  others  interested  in  music.  writer's  aislike  of  the  North  compared  with 
The  sciences  of  Law  and  Medicine  display  the  South  of  our  country.  Miss  1).  F.  Poyn- 
about  the  usual  activity  this  year.  Most  of  ter's  "  Among  the  Hills "  (Hurst  &  Blackett) 
the  publications  in  the  former  relate  rather  to  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  every-day  novel :  it  is 
local  and  occasional  matters,  or  to  points  in  worth  reading,  if  one  has  nothing  better  to  do, 
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which  18  abont  all  that  need  be  said.    *' A  Ro-  lect,  literataroc  and  art  of  the  Flemiab  rural 

manoe  of  the  Nineteenth  Gentnrj*,"  bj  W.  H.  classes.    ^^  La  Iklgiqae  lUustrde  "  ia  contmuedf 

Mallock  (Cbatto  &  Windns),  deservea  cenaore  notwithstanding  the  death  of  Profeesor  Eog. 

at  the  hands  of  all  decent,  cleanly-minded  per-  van  Bemmel,  the  editor.    Hainault  and  the 

Bons.    It  is  a  book  which  abounds  with  a  pe-  proTinoes  of  Namnr  and  Li^ge  have  appeared 

ouliarly  unpleasant  mixture  of  devoutness  and  this  year. 

the  world  and  the  flesh  and  the  devil.    In  con-       M.  Decamps  has  published  an  interesting 

trast  with  books  like  this  stands  Miss  Jean  work  on  ^'L'lndustrie  Houillidre  dansleBas- 

Ingelow's  *'Don  John/'  a  capital  story,  well  sin  de  Mens"  (Hainault);  MM.  Bruneel  and 

told,  and  healthful  in  its  tone  and  spirit.    Miss  Braun  a  technical  account  of  the  nautical  ar- 

Jessie  Fothergill  contributes  two  new  books  to  rangements,  old  and  new,  of    the   town  of 

the  hundreds  of  novels  of  the  year,  ^*  Made  or  Ghent.    The  late  Danish  doctor  Estrup  has  left 

Marred  t "  and  *'  One  of  Three "  (Bentley  &  a  work  on  the  memoirs  of  the  Pope's  legate 

Son).    Though  not  equal,  perhaps,  to  her  first  Onufrius.    A  ^^  Catalogue  du  Mus6e  Plantin,'* 

venture  in  authorship,  they  are  well  worth  at  Antwerp,  has  been  compiled  by  M.  Max 

reading,  and  sound  in  manners  and   moral  Rooses,  the  curator.    Concerning  the  present 

teaching.    To  these  may  be  added  ^*  Kith  and  time,  the  second   and  third  voliimes  of  the 

Kin,"  by  the  same  writer,  published  toward  documents  relative  to  the  cessation  of  all  dip- 

the  close  of  the  year.    **  Tne  Oomet  of  a  Sea-  lomatic  intercourse  between  Belgium  and  the 

son,"  by  Justin  McCarthy  (Chatto  &  Windus),  Vatican  have  been  issued. 
la  a  pleasant,  clever  story.     It  may  not  in-        Colonel  Cruyplants  has  published  some  in- 

orease  his  reputation,  but  it  certainly  does  him  teresting  "  Souvenirs  d'un  Voluntaire  de  1830.** 

no  discredit.    Thomas  Hardy's  **  Laodicean  "  Hendrik  Conscience  has  published  an  Academ- 

(Sampson,  Low  &  Co.)  is  after  the  author's  ical  lecture  on  the  history  and  tendencies  of 

osnal  type,  interesting  enough  as  a  story,  and  Flemish  literature ;  and  his  colleague  in  the 

evincing  considerable  power  in  depicting  and  Academy,  Louis  Hymans,  traced  the  literary 

analyzing  character.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell's  '^  The  movement  since  1880.    In  **  Cinquante  Ana  de 

Senior  Partner "  (Bentley  &  Son)  is  a  book  of  Libert^  "  Ch.  and  E.  Lagrange  and  Gilkinet 

more  than  average  merit,  considering  the  nsual  have  written  a  history  of  science  in  Belgium 

quality  of  the  novels  of  the  year.    *'*•  Sunrise  "  during  the  last  fifty  years. 
and  '^  The  Beautiful  Wretch,  and  other  Sto-        F^lix  Plateau  has  published  a  ''  Traits  de 

ries"  (Macmillan  dc  Co.),  are  William  BUick's  Zoologie,"  and  Mourlon  a  ^^G^logie  de  la 

contributions  to  fiction  during  1881.     It  is  Belgique."  Genera]  Brialmont  has  printed  two 

only  necessary  to  say  that  the  writer  sustains  volumes  on  the  **  Tactique   de  (;ombat  des 

himself  well  in  both  these  novels,  although,  on  Trois  Armen."    J.  C.  Houzeau  and  Lancaster 

the  whole,  the  latter  is  superior  to  the  former  have  undertaken  a  *^  Biblio^raphie  G^n^rale  de 

in  strength  of  purpose  and  development  of  TAstronomie.*'    "Les  Accidents,"  by  Dr.  C. 

character.    W.  Besant  and  J.  Rice  (who  are  A.  Frederico,  is  a  popular  treatise, 
pretty  well  known  as  writing  togetheiO  are  au-        Adolphe  de  Ceuieneer  has  commented  on  a 

thors  of ''  The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet "  (Chatto  &  military  edict  of  Trajan  racently  discovered  in 

Windus).    It  is  a  remarkably  well-put-together  the  bed  of  the  Meuse.    In  '^  Le  Bercean  dea 

book,  and  tells  a  curious  story  of  manners  and  Aryas  "  the  Jesuit  father  Yander  Gheyn  has 

customs  of  the  eighteenth  century.    It  is  one  written  a  chapter   on  historical  geography, 

of  the  best  novels  of  the  year.  founded  on  the  comparison  of  languages.  Henri 

Juveniles,  as  usual,  especially  at  the  holiday  Pirenne  has  a  dissertation  on  a  singular  writer 

season,  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  very  of  the  middle  ages,  Sedulius  Scotus. 
excellent    The  Society  for  Promoting  Chris-        Since  the  King  of  the  Belgians  placed  him- 

tian  Knowledge  sends  out  its  regular  quota,  self  at  the  head  of  the  European  exploration 

and  publishing  houses  are  active  in  supplying  of  Central  Africa,  attention  has  been  turned 

the  demand  for  good  as  weU  as  elegant  boolu  toward  geography.    To  the  **  Recueil  Consu- 

for  the  young  people.    In  tone  and  spirit  most  laire  "  the  Belgian  consuls  contribute  papers 

of  the  juveniles  of  the  year  are  deserving  of  of  value ;  the  report  of  the  consul  in  Vene- 

high  praise.  zuela,  M.  Ern.  van  Bruyssel,  is  a  complete  dia- 

LITERATURE,  CONTINENTAL,  IN  1881.  sertation  on  that  republic,  its  trade  and  its  sea- 

BxLonrM. — No  branch  of  study  is  so  much  cul-  ports.    Count  Goblet  d'Alviella  and  £mile  Le- 

tivated  in  Belgium  as  national  history.  The  last  clercq  have  written  a  monosraph  on  the  Canary 

numbers  of  the  ^'  Bibliotheca  Belgica  '*  contain  Isles ;  Octave  Mans,  on  Malta,  Constantinople, 

studies  on  two  Flemish  jurisconsults,  Philippe  and  the  Southern  Crimea ;  Albert  Yerhaegen, 

Wielant  (sixteenth  century)  and  Josse  deDam-  on  Brazil;  Alfred  Bruneel,  on  Damascus,  Je- 

houdere  (seventeenth  century);  on  the  Jesuit  rusalem,  and  Suez;  Albert  Dubois,  on  Spain, 

historian  Strada;  and  on  the  apostle  of  tol-  Gibraltar,  and  the  coast  of  Morocco;  Ernest 

oration  in  the  Low  Countries  of  the  sixteenth  Gilon,  a  work  on  Uncivilized  Races ;  and  M. 

century,  Coomhert  of  Amsterdam.    M.  Ed-  £douard  de  Laveleye.  one  on  the  present  con- 

mond  Yanderstraeten  has  at  length  published  dition  of  the  United  i^tates. 
the  second  volume  of  his  **  Histoire  du  Th^^tre       In  tlie  domain  of  political  and  moral  scienoea, 

Yillageois  en  Flandre,**  a  history  of  the  Intel-  besides  numerous  eaaays  on  the  proportional 
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repreeentatioii  of  minorities  in  elections,  a  qnes-  There  is  a  whole  series  of  noyels  and  novel- 

tion  wiiiob  preoccupies  pablio  opinion,  there  ettes. 

are  sundry  works  of  importance.    M.  P6rin,  In  literary  criticism    Fr6d6rio   Faber   has 

ez-Profes3or  of  the  University  of  Loavain,  who  written  on  Jean  Francois  de  Bastide,  a  French 

was  the  leader  of  the  Ul tramontanes,  has  pab-  libeler  of  the  past  century ;  and  G.  Eeckhoud 

lished  a  remarkable  book  on  the  **  Doctrines  has  published  a  volume  of  details  on  Uendrik 

£oonotnlqaes  depuis  nn  Sidcle."    Hector  Denis,  Conscience. 

professor  at  Brussels,  has  studied  the  question  The  most  original  works  produced  in  Bel- 

of  the  income-tax     Professor  Victor  Brants,  gium  are  written  in  Flemish.    New  works  of 

of  the  Oatholio  University  of  Louvain,  has  com-  Flemish  poetxy  are  by  J.  de  Geyter,  Hansen, 

piled  an  interesting  account  of  "  L'Economie  Amandus  de  Yos,  Guido  Gezelle,  Pol  de  Mont, 

Booiale  au  Moyen  Age."    Dr.  C^sar  do  Paepe  the  late  Alfred  Wenstenraed,  Staes,  Reus,  and 

has  published  a  French  translation  of  a  pam-  others.    J.  Vuylsteke  has  printed  in  a  single 

phlet  of  Lassalle's,  and  has  added  to  it  an  essay  volume  his  *^  Verzamelde  G^ichten." 

on  the  German  socialist.    Louis  Borguet  has  Besides  works  of  fiction  by  Van  Cuyck,Jans- 

a  translation  of  Minghetti^s  ^'  Lo  Stato  e  la  sens.  Van  Haesendonck,  and  Jan  Bouchery, 

Ohiesa,"  with  an  introduction  by  M.  Smile  de  Gtoiregat's  *^  Vergeet-mij-nietjes  "  and  ^^  Alde- 

Laveleye;  there  is  a  volume  by  the  latter  nardiana"  by  MM.  Teirlinck-Styns  are  note- 

anthor  on  '*  Le  Socialisme  Oontemporain,"  and  worthy.    The  new  Amandus  de  Vos's  noveL 

fonr  essays  on  *^La  Question  Mon6taire  en  ^^£en  Vlaamscbe  Jongen/'  which   appeared 

1881."  under  the  pen-name  of  **  Wazenaar,"  produces 

Three  philosophical  works  have  especially  the  effect  of  a  new  book,  so  conscientiously  has 

attracted  notice  during  the  past  year :  **  De  la  the  author  revised  his  work. 

Oonnaissance  de  Soi-m6me,"  an  essay  on  ana-  BoHmnA. — The  activity  that  marks  the  be- 

ly tio  psychology  by  Professor  Charles  Loomans;  sinning  of  a  new  era  for  Bohemian  literature  has 

*'  La  Libert^  et  ses  Effets  M^caniques,"  by  J.  m  1881  mainly  found  expression  in  the  maga- 

DelbcBuf ;  and  "  L^Essai  sur  la  Morale  Stoici-  zines.    Jaroslav  Verohlicky'  has  two  more  vol- 

enne,**  by  Professor  £m.  Hannot.  umes  of  original  verse,  **Nov6  Epick^  B&sne'' 

Jurisprudence  has  furnished  a  contingent  of  and  '*  Pouti  k  Eldoradu  "  (''  On  the  Pilgrim- 
remarkable  works.  Professor  F.  Laurent  has  age  to  Eldorado  '*V  A  long  narrative  poem, 
published  several  volumes  of  his  work  on  ^^  Le  *'  Twardowsky',"  m>m  the  same  pen,  appeared 
Droit  Oivil  International."  Ernest  Nys  has  in  the  periodicid  "Lumir."  Svatopluk  Gech 
written  on  *^  La  Guerre  Maritime."  Edmond  and  Jubus  Zeyer  are  both  poets  and  romancers. 
Pioard  has  excited  violent  clamors  by  his  pam-  Oeoh  contributed  minor  poems  and  sketches 
phlet,  *'  La  Oonfeotion  Vioieuse  des  Lois  en  to  his  marazine,  the  ^^  Evety."  Zeyer  wrote 
Belgique,"  a  satire  on  the  legislation  of  the  a  novel,  **Zrada  v  Dome  Han"  ^^^  The  Treason 
Belgian  Ohambers.  in  the  House  of  Han  "),  on  a  Ohmese  theme  as 

The  history  of  fine  arts  occupies  an  honor-  a  continuation  of  a  series,  "  The  Tales  of  Sho- 

able  position.    F.  A.  Gevaert,  who  has  pub-  shana."    A  young  poet,  Karel  Leger,  issued 

lishea  the  second  volume  of  his  "  Histoire  de  two  volumes  of  verse,  ^*  B&sne  "  (^*  Poems ") 

laMusique  dans  TAntiquit^,"  has  studied  the  and  "Zapomenut6Sny"(*Torgotten  Dreams"), 

rhythm,  metre,  chords,  and  general  structure  including  echoes  of  the  Russian  national  bal- 

of  antique  compositions,   instruments,   lyrical  lads  and  lyrics.    In  a  narrative  poem  by  Otokar 

monody,  instrumental  soli,  choral  dances,  mu-  Cervinka,  '^  Ales  Romanov,"   the  hero  is  a 

sic  in  the  Greek  drama,  and  finally  the  deca-  young  enthusiast  of  1848.    Adolf  Heyduk,  the 

dence  of  musical  art  among  the  ancients.    Al-  Bums  of  Bohemia,  wrote  ''  Duddk  "  Q*'  The 

phonse  Wauters  has  written  a  monograph  on  Bagpiper ").    Irma  Geisslova^s  **  Divok6  Ko- 

Bemard  van  Orley.    Max  Rooses  has  supplied  reni "  (^'  Wild   Weeds  ")  contains  lively  and 

curious  details  concerning  the  engravers  of  the  original  fancies. 

Rubens  school  in  *'  Lea  Frdres  Wienicx  a  Tim-  The  drama,  the  weakest  part  of  Bohemian 
primerie  Plantinienne."  Canon  de  Haeme  has  literature,  seems  to  be  improving.  The  open- 
published  a  *^  Coup  d^OSll  Historique  sur  FArt  ing  of  the  new  national  theatre  at  Prague  stim- 
Espagnol  en  rapport  aveo  TArt  Flamand."  ulated  writers,  nor  were  they  checked  by  the 
Vanden  Brandons  ^*  G^schiedenis  der  Antwerp-  burning  down  of  the  grand  edifice  almost  im- 
sche  Schilderschool,"  a  masterpiece  of  histor-  mediately  after  its  completion.  *  A  new  fund 
ioal  accuracy ;  **  Un  Congr^  de  Peintres  A  of  a  million  fiorins  was  raised  by  public  sub- 
Bruges  en  1468,"  by  M.  Alexander  Pinchart ;  scription  in  less  than  a  month,  and  the  theatre 
^^  L'Art  et  la  Liberty,"  by  Lucien  Solvay,  and  will  soon  rise  from  its  ashes.  The  historical 
^*  Les  Oaractdres  de  Tfioole  Fran^aise  Moderne  drama  suffers  from  the  police  restrictions,  no 
de  Peinture,"  by  Smile  Leclercq,  treat  of  thb  historical  personage  nor  theme,  however  dis- 
present  epoch.  taut  in  time,  being  allowed  to  figure  on  the 

Two  original  volumes  of  poetry  have  ap-  stage  if  connected  with  the  national  political 

peared,  *^  La  Mer  Sl6gante,"  by  M.  Georges  and  religious   struggles.      **  Harant^s  Wife," 

Roden bach ;  and  Theodore  Hannon's  **  Rimes  from  the  chronicles  of  the  "  Thirty  Tears*  War," 

de  Joie."    A  materialistic  and  eccentric  style  by  £.  Kr&snohorsk&,  a  lady,  was  one  of  the 

mars  the  poetic  effect  of  the  latter.  notable  plays  of  tlie  year,  as  was  also  Durdik^s 
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philosophical  drama,  *'  Stanislav  a  Ludmila,"  Voyages,^^  the  most  sncoessfiil  of  which  are  the 
foundea  on  the  Hassite  movement.  ^*  Joornid  des  Voyages  ^'  and  of  Edonard  Char- 
Sofia  Podlipska  has  an  historical  romance,  ton's  **  Tonr  da  Monde."  The  "  Noavelle  Q^o- 
"  Jaroslav  ze  Htemberka,"  and  the  first  part  of  graphic  Universelle,"  by  £lis6e  Reclns,  is  the 
asocial  novel,  ^*  Peregrinus."    Alois  Jir^ek  work  of  a  great  geographer.    Simonin's^*  Ports 

Eablished  *^  Na  Dvore  V6vodsk6m  "  ('*  In  the  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  "  is  popular.     Paul 

lake's  Court ''},  and  V.  Benes  is  the  author  Soleillet's  travels  in  the  Sahara  and  Soudan, 

of  a  series  of  popular  fictions  under  the  titles  and  '^  L'Europe  Illnstr^e,"  appear  in   parts. 

*^  Cestou  Erizovou  "  ('*  By  the  Passion  Road  "),  Rochefort's  ^*  Voyage  de  Noumea  en  Europe  ^' 

''  Stadicky'  Kr&l "  (''  The  King  of  Staditz "),  was   much   read.    The   expedition  to  Tunis 

and  *'*'  Letopisy  S4zavske  "  ('^  The  Chronicles  of  brought  forth  books  on  the  regency  of  Tunis, 

S4zaya").  on  Algeria,  and  on  the  colonies,  in  great  num- 

FBANOB.^'At  the  present  day  the  rate  of  hers, 
production  of  the  publishers  exceeds  in  Paris  The  ^'  Discoura  et  Plaidoyers  de  Gambetta  " 
alone  two  hundred  books  and  pitmphiets  per  will  contain  all  tbe  addresses  of  the  great  ad- 
week.  Tocate  as  well  as  all  his  parliamentary  speeches. 

Lecoy  de  la  Marche  has  published  a  life  of  The  ^'Le^ns,  Discours,  et  Conferences"  of 

St.  Martin.    A  manual  of  the  history  of  re-  Paul  Bert,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  con- 

ligions  has  been  translated  by  Maarice  Verne  tain  physiological  lectures  on  the  vital  prind- 

from  the  Dutch  of  C.  P.  Tiele.    A  new  com-  pie.    '*  L'CEuvre  de  Claude  Bernard  "  is  a  thick 

mentary  on  the  Bible  is  by  Cdouard  Reuss.  volume,  furnished  with   an  introduction  by 

Marius  Fontane  has  undertaken  a  universal  Mathias  Duval,  and  notes  by  £.  Renan,  P.  Bert, 

history,  and  gives  as  a  first  installment  **  Ulnde  and  Armand  Moreau. 

V6dique,"  presenting  a  picture  of  social  life  In  addition  to  continual  reprints  of  the  works 
and  of  the  early  development  of  the  ancient  of  Auguste  Comte,  there  has  just  been  pub- 
Indian  civilization ;  the  second  volume  wUl  be  lished  a  summary  of  the  ^'Positive  Philosophy," 
entitled  "  Les  Iraniens."  Of  the  *^l)crits  In6-  by  Jules  Rig.  Alexis  Bertrand's  '^L'Apercep- 
dits  de  Saint  Simon,"  annotated  and  edited  tion  du  Corps  Humain  par  la  Conscience  "  is  a 
by  M.  Fangdre,  two  volumes  have  appeared,  book  which  has  provoked  warm  controTcrsy. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Jung's  *^  Bonaparte  et  son  FouUl^e's  *^  Science  Sociale  "  is  an  able  work. 
Temps  "  has  been  eagerly  read.  The  ^^M^moires  **  L'Histoire  de  la  Philosophic  Scolastique,"  by 
de  M.  Claude,"  who  was  chief  officer  of  the  M.  Haureau,  gives  an  account  of  the  uter  ex- 
Police  de  SHreU^  is  a  sensational  book ;  these  ponents  of  medinval  scholasticism.  Octave 
memoirs  have  been  disowned.  No^Ps  *^  £tade  sor  1 'Organisation  Fran^^aise  de 

Among  tbe  noteworthy  historical  publica-  la  France "  traces  in  the  past  the  originals  of 

tions  of  the  year  are  the  '*  Mar^chale  de  Vil-  the  modem  French  administrative  system.    Y. 

lars  et  son  Temps,"  by  Ch.  Giraud ;  a  book  on  Guyot  has  written    "  Doctrines  Sociales  du 

Charlemagne  by  Lucien  Double;  a  book  en-  Christianisme,"  an  exposition  of  the  social  prin- 

titled  ^^Histoire  du  Tribunal  R6volutionnaire  ciples  of  Christianity,  iheir  application,  and  the 

de  Paris  avec  le  Journal  de  ses  Actes,"  by  H.  influence  at  present  exercised  by  Christianity 

Wallon ;  Ch.  Hippeau's  **  Instruction  Publique  on  humanity.    There  is  an  essay  on  the  dis- 

pendant  la  Revolution";  Augustin  Marrast*s  tribution  of  wealth  by  Paul  Leroy  Beaulien. 

"  Vie  Byaantine  au  VP  Si^le,"  and  a  popular  Adam  Smithes  **  Weal^  of  Nations  "  has  been 

illustrated  history  of  France,  written  from  a  translated  by  Germain  Gamier.     Alexandre 

democratic  point  of  view.    Chantelauze,  who  Became  has  written  an  essay  on  English  men 

edited  Commines,  has  published  a  monograph  of  letters  and  their  readers  in  the  seventeenth 

on  the  amours  of  Louia  XIV  and  Muie  de  century. 

Mancini ;  and  Jules  Lair  a  monograph  on  Lou-  New  works  in  philology  are,  a  book  on  French 
ise  de  La  Vallidre.  A  **  History  of  the  French  etymology,  by  Hippolyte  Cocheris,  and  Profilet 
Language,"  traced  from  its  birth  and  develop-  de  Mussy^s  *^  Nouvean  Cours  Pratiaue  de  la 
roent  down  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Langue  Fran^aise."  F.  Godefroy's  colossal  en- 
is  by  A.  Loiseau.  The  Marauia  de  Nadaillac^s  terprise,  the  ''  Grand  Dictionnaire  de  PAn- 
"  Les  Premiers  Hommes  et  les  Temps  Pr6his-  cienue  Langue  Frangaise  et  de  tons  aes  Dia- 
toriques  "  is  a  work  on  the  antiquity  of  the  hu-  lectes  du  IX*  au  XV  Sidde,"  is  still  progress- 
man  race.  F61ix  Puaux  writes  on  "  Les  Pr6-  ing.  Interesting  works  of  the  same  dara  are 
curseurs  Frangais  de  la  Tolerance  au  XVII*  the  **  Dictionnaire  des  lieux  Communs,"  and 
Sidde."  Noteworthy  works  of  military  his-  the  "Dictionnaire  d^ Argot,"  by  Lucien  Ri- 
tory  are  Bourelly's  "  Dfe  of  Marshal  Faber,"  gaud. 

and  Staff-Captain  L.  ViaPs  "  Histoire  Abr^g^e  Of  the  naturalistic  school  of  fiction,  the 

des  Campagnes  Modemes  jusqu'en  1880."  roaster,  Zola,  had  not  published  his  new  novel 

It  is  only  ten  years  since  tJie  science  of  ge-  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  only  appeared 

ography  began  in  France  to  be  considered  of  as  a  critic  and  controversialist    J.  E.  Hnys- 

much  moment.  Jules  Verne's  story-books  have  mans,  one  of  his  disciples,  published  "  £n  M^ 

helped  not  a  little  to  stimulate  the  study  of  this  nage,"  and  another,  Henri  06ard,  makes  his  first 

sdence.    Most  of  the  publishers  have  under-  essay  with  "Une  Belle  Jonrn^e."    The  posi- 

taken  the  publication  of  "  Biblioth^ques  de  humous  work  of  Gustave  Flaubert^  ^^Bonvard 
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et  P6onchet,^'  appeared  at  the  be^ning  of  the  naissanoe  en  France,^*  a  colossal  work  by  lAon 

jear.  Palnstre ;  the  *^  Van  Dyok  "  of  Jules  Gaifrey ; 

One  of  the  most  notable  works  of  the  year  "  L^Art  k  travers  les  Moenrs,^^  by  Henri  Ha- 
as a  popular  saccess  has  been  the  ^*  Noma  Ron-  yard ;  the  ^'  Albert  Dtirer  et  ses  Dessins ''  of 
mestan  "  of  Alphonse  Daodet.  Jales  Olaretie's  Oharles  Ephrnssi ;  the  **  Arts  da  M^tal,"  by 
^^Amours  d^nn  Interne  "  initiates  his  reader  into  Girand :  "  Millet,"  by  M.  Sensier ;  **  Les  Mono- 
the  sorrows  and  mysteries  of  Parisian  hospitals,  ments  de  TArt  Antiqoe,"  by  Olivier  Rayet ; 
and  desoribes  their  machinery  in  a  realistic  andthe  new  work  of  PaolLacroix,  ^'LeXVlI* 
style ;  while  in  **  Monsieur  le  Ministre,"  his  Sidcle,  Science  et  Arts." 
last  work,  the  author  has  succeeded  in  fixing  Gbrmaitt. — More  books  are  written  .in  Ger- 
an  image  of  the  new  parliamentary  manners,  many  than  in  any  other  country,  but  fewer 
The  ^^  Histoire  d^une  rarisienne  '^  of  Octave  bought.  In  no  other  part  of  Europe  is  the 
Feuillet  is  sober  as  regards  details,  and  easy  in  number  of  family  libraries  proportionately  so 
style.  The  aothor  of  ^*  M.  de  Camors  "  has  small ;  that  of  lending  libraries,  of  which  the 
written  a  novel  free  from  his  usual  eccentricity,  rich  and  the  well-to-do  avail  themselves  with- 
Ferdinand  Fabre,  in  '^  Mon  Onclo  G61estin,"  ap-  out  expense,  so  large.  In  consequence  of  this 
proves  himself  an  observer  and  a  brilliant  state  of  things  the  profits  of  a  German  writer 
writer.  The  **  Noirs  et  Rouges  '^  of  M.  Oher-  are  small,  though  books  are  dear.  Of  late  ef- 
buliez,  the  newly  elected  member  of  the  Acade-  forts  have  been  made  to  rescue  authors,  pub- 
my,  is  an  irritating  political  novel,  but  elabo-  Ushers,  and  the  public  from  this  imbroglio, 
rated  with  care.  Madame  Henri  Greville's  '*  Le  Only  since  the  house  of  Ootta  lost  **  protect- 
Moulin  Frappier  "  and  ^*  Perdue,"  are  ro.uintio  ing  privileges  "  have  the  German  dasaics  real- 
and  passionate  tales.  ly  begun  to  be  the  possession  of  the  people, 

In  "Le  Bachelier,"  Juhs  Vallds  has  given  and  enter  the  home  of  the  tradesman  and  the 
in  a  very  excellent  if  mutinous  style  the  second  cottage  of  the  peasant.  Along  with  the  cheap 
part  of  his  confessions,  which  are  finished  in  editions,  which  unfortunately  include  only  the 
a  third  volume,  "  L^Insurg^."  In  "  Le  Roi  works  of  past  generations,  there  have  appeared 
Vierge  "  Catulle  Mendds  has  painted  the  court  of  late  collections  of  single  works  of  the  best 
of  the  capricious  King  of  Bavaria.  "  Le  Pdre  writers,  which  in  part  comprise  the  produc- 
de  Martial "  of  Albert  Delpit  is  one  of  the  tions  of  living  authors.  The  *^  Hans-  nnd  Fa- 
better  works  of  the  year ;  as  are  also  "  Pom-  milien-Bibliotbek,"  published  by  Spemann, 
pon,"  by  Hector  Malot,  and  '^  Oezette,"  a  story  consisting  of  nicely  printed  volumes  at  a  mark 
of  country  manners  in  the  south,  by  Arthur  each,  after  the  fashion  of  the  French  one-franc 
Pouvillon.  A  striking  analysis  of  vice  is  "  La  libraries,  has  had  a  great  success.  Enterprises 
Glu,"  by  Richepin.  like  this,  and  like  the  collection  of  novelettes 

'*Les  Qnatre  Vents  de  PEsprit"  of  Victor  edited  by  Paul  Heyse  and  Hermann  Eurz~ 
Hugo  is  the  most  beautiful  volume  of  poems  which  has  been  discontinued — spare  the  ordi- 
that  has  appeared  since  the  first  series  of  "  L^  nary  reader  the  task  of  selection  and  the  disap- 
gandes  des  Sidcles."  "  Les  Po6sies  In6dites  de  pointments  attending  it. 
Lamartine,"  which  has  just  appeared,  contains  Proportionately  as  the  political  ferment  in- 
some  exquisite  pieces.  Paul  D6rouldde,  in  creases  in  Germany,  the  literary  and  scientific 
^'Marches  et  Sonneries,"  is  inspired  by  the  settles  down. 

patriotic  braggadocio  of  his  nation.    A  revised  Victor  von  Scheffel  heads  the  numerous  band 

edition  of  '^  La  Chanson  des  Gueux  "  of  Jean  of  German  convivial  poets.    One  of  the  mer- 

Riohepin  has  appeared.  riest  is  Rudolf  Baumbac^h,  the  author  of  "  Zlato- 

Of  the  plays  of  the  year,  "Madame  deMain-  rog*^  and  "  Fran  Holde,"  who  has  published 

tenon, ^'  a  pretty  piece  in  verse  by  Francois  a  volume  of  "  Spielmannsliedern."     Richard 

Oopp^e,  had  only  a  9uec^  d'estime.    The  "  Prin-  Volkmann,  a  noted  physiologist  and  the  author 

cesse  de  Bagdad,^^  by  Alexandre  Dumas,  was  of  the  fairy  tales  "  Plaudereien  an  Franz5si- 

almost  a  failure.    "  Le  Monde  oil  Ton  s'ennuie  "  schen  Eaminen,^^  has  published  "  Burschenlie- 

of  £douard  Pailleron  was  the  greatest  success  der " ;  and  another  Halle  professor,  Ernst  Zi- 

of  the  year.     "  Odette,"  by  Victorian  Sardou,  telmann,  also  has  published  a  volume  of  light 

is  a  captivating  play.    The  dramatized  versions  poems. 

of ^  "  L^  Assommoir  "  and  "  Nana  "  have  been  The  more  dramatic  prizes  there  are,  the  few- 
printed.  Zola  has  besides  published  a  critical  er  plays  there  are  that  deserve  them.  The 
orochure  styled  "  Nos  Autenrs  Dramatiques,*'  jury  at  Vienna  has  once  more  found  no  piece 
in  which  he  passes  sentence  on  liis  brethren.  produced  within  the  three  years  worthy  of  the 

The  dramatic  works  of  Ohlenschl&ger  and  Grillparzer  prize.    The  conditions  stipulated  by 

Holberg,  the  Oomeille  and  Molidre  of  Den-  Grillparzer  include  the  Draconian  rule  that 

mark,  have  been  translated  by  Xavier  Marmier.  not  only  must  the  prize-work  give  promise  of 

"  Le  Th64tre  en  Angleterre  "  embraces  the  his-  lasting  success  on  the  stage,  but  also  possess 

tory  of  the  English  stage  down  to  the  imme-  literary  merit.    The  first  part  of  the  rule  was 

diate  precursors  of  Shakespeare,  by  J.  Jusse-  directed  against  the  increasing  number  of  clos- 

rand.  et  dramas ;  the  second  against  the  degradation 

Works  connected  with  the  fine  arts  are  the  of  the  play  into  a  spectacle.    Thejary  debated 

^  Benvenato  Oellini  *^  of  M.  Quantin ;  "  La  Re-  whether  they  dared  award  the  prize  to  the 
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^'Hexe*'  of  Arthur  Fittger.  or  the  tragedy  with  gnomes  and  elfs,  wakes  to  life  figures 

*'£aDg  Erie,"  by  Joseph  Weilen.    '^Glytem-  fall  of  spirit  in  the  glades  of  the  Thuriogian 

nestra,^'  a  tragedy  by  G.  Siegert,  written  ten  Forest. 

years   ago,  has  only  been   acted   this   year.  Among  the  few  original  novels  of  the  year 
The  object  of  the  writer  has  been  to  reconcile  the  first  place  is  due  to  Conrad  Ferdinand 
the  ancient  theme  to  the  modern  conscience;  Meyer^s   tales  of    *^6eorg  Jenatsch,"  ^'The 
and  for  this  reason  he  has  abandoned  the  no-  Saint,"  a  pilgrim's  tale,  and  ^^Das  Brigittchen 
tion  of  the  destiny'  awaiting  the  heroine,  and  von  Trogen."    Paul  Heyse  has  printed  in  the 
discarded  the  matricide  of  Orestes  as  repug-  magazines  a  story  of  the  troubadours  of  IVo- 
nant  to  human  feelings.     While  the  writer  vence,  notable  for  subtilty  and  coloring,  called 
of  this  play  has  converted  a  noble  tragedy  **  The  Lame  Angel,"  and  under  the  title  of 
into  a  family  drama,  the  more  gifted  author  ^'  The  Ass,"  a  humorous  picture  of  pessimistic 
of  **  Die  Patricierin,"  Richard  Voss,  has  turned  philosophy  in  the  ruinous  huts  of  poverty, 
the  historical  struggle  between  tyrannical  mas-  Louise  von  Francois,  in  her  humorous  story, 
ters  and  avenging  slaves  into  a  tragical  love-  **  Phosphorus  HoUunder,"  has  furnished  a  de- 
duet  between  the  proud  spoase  of  the  trium-  scription  of  a  refined  character  confined  in  a 
vir  Orassus  and  the  gladiator  Spartacus.    This  small  town,  after  the  manner  of  Jean  Paul, 
drama  is  full  of  color  and  energy ;   and,  al-  Marie  von  Ebner-Eschenbach,  in  her  *'  Newly 
though  its  construction  betrays  the  hand  of  a  Collected  Tales,"  has  supplied  characteristic 
beginner,  it  gives  a  far  truer  picture  of  the  Ro-  pictures  from  the  stratum  bordering  between 
man  world  than  the  tragedy  mentioned  above  art  and    handicraft.     Rosegger,  her  fellow- 
does  of  the  antique  spirit.    A  third  tragedy,  countryman,  whose  collected  works  have  been 
**  The  Carlovingians,"  by  E.  von  Wildenbruch,  published  this  year,  gives  graphic  descriptions 
depicts  the  contest  between  the  pious  son  of  of  life  among  the  Austrian  Alps.    A  third 
Charlemagne  and  his  impious  grandsons  Lo-  Austrian   writer,  Leopold  Kompert,    known 
thaire  and  Louis.    The  author  has  taken  great  from  his  novelettes,  "From  the  Ghetto,"  as  an 
liberties  with  facts.    In  "Harold"  the  same  able  delineator  of  the  Jewish  popular  spirit, 
writer  treats  the  subject  of  Tennyson's  tragedy  has  in  his  "  Heini  and  Franzi "  presented  a 
of  that  name,  but  the  development  of  motives  psychological  and  exciting  story  of  school  life, 
is  less  studied  than  multiplicity  of  incidents.    A  ihe  hero  in   the   last  volume  of  Freytag's 
subject  well  fitted  for  comedy  has  been  used  by  "  Ahnen  "  (the  descendant  of  Ingo,  King  of 
Paul  Heyse  in  his  "  Weiber  von  Schomdorf."  the  Vandals)  condescended  to  settle  down,  as 
In  handling  this  amusing  historical  incident,  a  Dr.  Ednig,  in  the  humble  position  of  editor 
the  writer  has  depicted  the  contest  between  of  a  small  weekly  paper  in  a  Silesian  village, 
man  and  wife,  in  which  the  former  represents  The  solution  of  the  historical  problem,  which 
the  shrewd  but  anxious  brain,  the  latter  the  had  been  anxiously  awaited  for  eight  years,  and 
vehement  but  generous  heart.    H.  Kruse  deals  followed  tiirough  six  volumes,  seems  to  be  that 
in  his  tragedy  "  Raven  Barnekow  "  with   a  Europe,  according  to  the  dictum  of  Gervinus, 
theme  belonging  to  the  Fatherland,  the  contest  is  ripening  for  republics.    While  Freytag  has 
between  the  arbitrary  but  loyal  bailiff  and  the  thus  descended  to  every-day  life,  Felix  Dahn, 
burghers  panting  after  freedom.    German  com-  the  historian  of  the  Western  Goths  and  the 
edy  has  found  a  second  Eotzebne  in  G.  von  glorifier  of  the  Ostrogoths,  has  ascended  in 
Moser.    None  of  his  older  works,  nor  the  com-  "  Sind  Gdtter  ? "  to  the  gods  of  the  Walhalla, 
edy  which  he  has  brought  out  this  jear  in  where  the  father  of  the  gods,  Odin,  finds  corn- 
conjunction  with  Schdnthan,  "  War  in  Peace,"  fort  in  a  pantheistico-pessimistic  view  of  life, 
equsd  the  vigorous  caricature  of  "  Deutsche  which  he  seems  to  have  learned  from  Schopen- 
Eleinstfidter,"  or  such  a  genteel  comedy  as  the  hauer.    Georg  Ebers  is  the  Alma-Tadema  of 
genial  "Beide  Elingsberg."    A  specific  Ger-  novelists;   his    last   novel,   "The  Emperor," 
man  type  of  dramaturgy  is  the  village  play,  carries  the  reader  back  to  the  days  of  the 
Since  Charlotte  Birch-Pfeiffer  dramatized  Au-  Egyptian    Renaissance  under   Hadrian.    The 
erbach's  "  Dorfgesohichten,"  and  Mosenthal's  learned  author  has  this  time  not  been  content 
"  Deborah "  brought  the  subject  of  Jewish  with  exhibiting  his  stupendous  knowledge  of 
emancipation  on  the  boards,  village  life  has  the  detail  of  archnology,  but,  as  in  his  best 
been  made  fashionable  by  L.  Anzengruber.  work,  "  Homo  Sum,"  has  devoted  his  strength 
This  year  adaughter  of  Madame  Birch-Pfeififer,  mainly  to  delineating  the  contradictory  char- 
Wilhelmine  von  Hillern,  has  made  a  successful  acter  of  his  chief  figure,  which  is  a  marvelous 
attempt  in  the  latter  direction  and  surpassed  mixture  of  brilliant  and  dangerous  qualities, 
her  mother.     "  Die  Geierwally  "  is  an  ably  con-  A  most  interesting  epistolary  collection,  and 
densed  dramatic  version  of  her  village  tale  of  one  not  merely  historical,  but  full  of  human 
the  same  name.  interest,  is  that  of  the  letters  of  Maria  Theresa 
The  fresh,  roguish,  hearty  tone  which  suits  to  her  children  and  friends  published  by  the 
the  fairy  tale  has  not  been  so  happily  caught,  historian  Alfred  von  Arneth.    Another  set  of 
since  the  days  of  Jacob  Grimm,  as  in  the  letters,  those  of  a  brother  of  the  great  Swiss 
"  Sommerrofirchen "  of  Rudolf  Baumbach.    In  historian  Johannes   Mnller   from   "  Herder's 
these  stories  the  old  German  mythology,  which  House  in  Weimar,"  written  toward  the  dawn 
like  the  Greek  peopled  hill  and  wood  and  spring  of  the  golden  age  of  German  literature,  are  a 
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raine  Bpedmen  of  the  sentimental  eocentrio-  says,  and  a  collection  of  nnpublished  "  Mozart- 

and  rantaatio  entbnsiasm  of  the  day.    The  iana,"  by  Gnstav  Nottebohni. 

aooounts  of  the  travels  of  another  stadent  are  Among  the  political  works  Franz  von  Leber's 

an  iUnstration  of  the  cosmopolitan  sentiments  *^  Rassland^s  Werben  and  Wollen  *'  occnpies  a 

and  revolutionary  enthasiasm  for  the  young  prominent  place.    CoDspicaons  also  are  the 

French  republic  that  prevailed  among  the  con-  somewhat  dogmatic  ''Essays"  of  Ed.  Lasker, 

temporaries  of  the  First  Oonsnl.    The  author,  the  leader  of  the  National  Liberal  party ;  note- 

Oarl  Haae,  was  a  Jena  philologist,  who  im-  worthy  also  is  the  series  of  speeches  of  the 

agined  that  Greek  liberty  was  about  to  reap-  Ohancellor  (1871-70). 

pmr  in  France.    He  wandered  on  toot  to  Paris  German  philosophy  again  stands,  as  it  did  a 

with  twenty  thalers  and  his  Homer  in  his  hundred  years  ago,  under  the  influence  of  Kant, 

pocket    There  the  young  Grecian,  owing  to  his  Kant  hoped  to  establish  human  knowledge  on 

knowledge  of  languages,  finding  friends  among  a  new  and  indestructible  foundation  by  giving 

the  most  distinguished  scholars,   obtained  a  proofs  of  the  unalterable  a  priori  elements  in 

post  in  the  National  Library,  and  was  after-  man^s  capability  of  knowledge.    This  discovery 

ward  tutor  to  the  subsequent  Emperor  Napo-  was  first  made  public  by  him  in  his  inaugnnd 

leon  III.    Hermann  Roliett's  splendid  coUec-  address  in  1770,  and  the  proofs  were  given  in 

tion  of  the  authentic  portraits  of  Goethe  is  his  three  principal  works,  "The  Critique  of 

accompanied  by  full  and  critical  remarks  by  Pure  Reason,"  "The   Critique   of  Practical 

the  editor.    The  portraits  are  not  unfrequently  Knowledge,"  and  "The  Critique  of  the  Power 

very  different  from  the  usual  conception  of  the  of  Judgment"    The  first  of  these,  which  is  the 

poet    This  year's  number  of  the  Gk>ethe  an-  starting-point  for  all  modem  German  philoso- 

nnal,  edited  by  Lud wig  Geiger,  contains  among  phy,  as  Locke's  essay  is  that  of  all  modem 

other  contributions  an  interesting  article  on  English  philosophy,  appeared  in  1781.    It  has 

Goethe's  relations  to  Denmark,  from  the  pen  of  become  necessary  to  form  a  special  system  of 

the  eminent  literary  historian  Georg  Brandos.  Kantian  philology,  and  it  is  also  necessary  to 

The  last  volume  of  Viscber's  critical  essays,  have  special  commentaries  on  Kant  on  account 

"  Altes  und  Neues,"  contains  a  vindication  of  of  the  obscurities  and  contradictions  that  orig^ 

his  disputed  opinion  about  the  second  part  of  inally  existed  in  the  work  or  have  gradually 

Goethe's  "  Faust"    The  same  writer  also  con-  crept  into  it    Hans  Vaihinger,  a  pupil  of  the 

tributes  a  critical  study  on  the  Swiss  novelist  late  Albert  Lange,  the  founder  of  the  Neokant- 

Gottfried  Keller,  whose  strange  romance  en-  ian  school,  has  come  forward  to  meet  this 

titled  "  Green  Henry,"  after  the  manner  of  want  with  an  able  and  exhaustive  commentai^ 

"  Wilhelm  lieister,"  has  this  year  re- appeared  on  Kant's  "Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  "in  which 

remodeled  and  with  an  entirely  different  ending,  he  compares  the  text  of  the  manuscript  version 

la  Buohner's  "  Life  of  Freiligrath,"  in  letters,  with  all  the  other  editions,  and  offers,  in  con- 

we  are  presented  with  a  view  of  the  real  life  tinned  succession,  an  explanation  and  compar- 

of  a  man  whose  poetic  fiame  showed  itself  ison  of  these  together  with  the  main  substance 

early,  and,  in  spite  of  all  outward  hindrances,  of  all  Kant's  other  works.    Another  admirer 

burst  forth  on  the  volcanic  soil  of  his  native  of  the  K6nigsberg  sage,  Karl  Kehrbach,  has 

Rhineland.  reprinted  another  work  of  Kant's,  "Toward 

Leopold  von  Ranke  has  begun  an  extensive  Everlasting  Peace  " ;  it  is  a  small  work,  but  one 

work  on  universal  history.     While  this  work  which,  considering  the  dangers  impending,  is 

gives  history  in  a  cosmopolitan  form,  others,  donbly  important  at  present.    It  appeared  first 

such  as  Arnold's  "  Early  Teutonic  Period  "  and  in  1796,  amid  the  hue  and  cry  of  the  war  of 

Dion's  "  Teutonic  Peoples  and  Tribes,"  pre-  the  Revolution.    Kant's  sermon  ot  peace,  in 

■ent  history  in  a  national  form ;  others,  again,  which  he  expresses  the  hope  to  see  the  dis- 

Buch  as  L.  von  Gonzenbach's  "  life  of  Hans  putes  of  nations  settled  by  a  supreme  intema- 

Ludwig  von  Eriach,"  present  it  in  a  local  shape,  tional  law  court,  was  nnfavorably  received  by 

Arnold  has  set  himself  the  task  of  bringmg  his  contemporaries,  who  thought  it  contained 

Tacitus's  account  of  the  Germans  again  into  "  too  glaring  an  amount  of  democratic  senti- 

repnte  in  opposition  to  CsBsar's  derogatory  re-  ment"    Of  the  other  philosophical  writings 

ports.    Dahn  is  acknowledged  one  of  the  best  of  the  year,  some  follow  the  path  struck  by 

authorities  on  the  Teutonic  tribes.  Kant,  such  as  Otto  Kaspari's  treatise  "  On  the 

The  travels  of  Baron  von  H&bner,  late  Ans-  Certainty  of  Knowledge,"  and  Robert  Zimmer- 

trian  statesman  and  embassador,  which  were  mann's  "  Outlines  of  Anthroposophy " ;  the 

first  published  in  French,  have  appeared  as  a  latter  offers  the  first  encyclopedic  conclusion 

German  original.     Lud  wig  Steub's  pleasant  of  Herbart's  realism.    Other  works,  such  as 

pictures  " From  Tyrol"  and  Martin  Schleich's  "The  Visible  and  Invisible  World,"  by  the 

"  April  Days  in  Italy  "  are  interesting  descrip-  spiritualist  Perty,  and  "  On  the  Prejudices  of 

tions  of  European  scenes.  Mankind,"  by  another  spiritualist,  Hellenbach, 

An  artist's  work  on  Leonardo  da  Vinci  has  who,  in  spite  of  an  otherwise  unprejudiced 

recently  appeared,  by  the  painter  Ludwig,  in  mind,  seems  pr^ndlced  in  favor  of  mediums 

Rome.    Among  the  works  relating  to  music  the  and  spirit-rapping,  are  a  proof  that  Kant  has 

most  noteworthy  are  E.  Hanslick's  "  Musika-  not  proved  sufiScient  to  enlighten  all. 

lische  Sttttiones,"  a  aeries  of  new  critical  es-  Gbs£OC. — The  first  collected  edition  of  the 
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poet  Achilles  Parasohos  fills  three  yolnmes,  Connoil  of  6&Ie.    A  work  written  in  German 

and  represents  the  activity  of  twenty  years,  by  8.  Pappageorg,  ^^  Ueber  den  Aristeasbrief," 

In  days  when  the  realistic  school  is  beginning  contains  a  collation  of  a  codez  hitherto  nnosed. 

to  gain  ground  in  Greece  he  has  remained  tme  G.  Derbos  treats  of  ^^The  Legendary  Jonmej 

to  the  romantic  school.    He  is  the  most  con-  of  St  Peter  to  Rome.*' 

siderable  Greek  lyric  poet  of  the  day.    The  Holland. — A  yonng  author,  G.  Jonckbloet, 

wit  of  the  TiXcfreg  of  Demetrius  Kokkos  is  pure  has  given  in  *^  Vlindertiens  "  (''  Butterflies") 

Attic.    Georgios  Snris  shows   talent   in  his  some  charming  poems.  Mallinckrodt*s  patriotic 

comic  verses.    Gkorgios  Drosinis  is  a  young  poems  and  Lovendaal's  love  poems  are  writ- 

and  promising  poet.    In  his  collection  of  lyr^  ten  with  warmth  of  feeling.    A  little  voloiae 

ics,  ^*  Cobwebs,"  he  wavers  between  the  ten-  of  the  poetry  of  Mrs.  Hymans-Herzreld,  who 

derness  of  Copp6e  and  the  humor  of  Heine,  has  died,  has  just  been  issued.    Under  the 

The  Calderon  medal  offered  by  the  Madrid  pseudonym  of  *^  Fiore  della  Neve  "  a  poet  has 

Academy  has  been  carried  off  from  thirteen  come  before  the  public  with  "  Liefde  io*  het 

competitors  by  Const  Xenos.  Zuiden  "  (*'  Love  in  the  South  "),  narrating  a 

The  editing  of  unpublished  sources  of  the  love  tragedy  in  verse  of  a  very  high  order, 
history  of  medisdval  Greece  and  of  texts  of  A  prose  translation  of  all  the  plays  of  Shake- 
popular  literature  is  zealously  pursued.    Con-  speare  has  been  completed  this  year  bj  A.  S. 
stantine  Sathas  has  brought  out  in  Paris  the  ^ok. 

first  two  volumes  of  bis  ^*  Monuments  Grecs."  An  interestiug  book  for  the  history  of  the 

Lambros  has  completed  his  edition  of  the  hith-  Church  is  Piers on^s  "  Studito  over  Calvyn," 

erto  inedited  works  of  M.  Akominatos,  Bishop  by  which  he  has  highly  incensed  the  admiren 

of  Athens  (1182>1220),  and  has  published  at  of  Calvin. 

Paris  his  '*  Collection  de  Romans  Grecs,"  a  The  fact  that  Holland  and  Belgium  have  re- 
collection of  medisaval  Greek  poems.  A.  Mill-  joiced  in  1881  in  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
arakis  has  printed  the  epopee  on  Basilios  Di-  their  separation  has  led  many  to  write  once 
genis  Acritas.  Gabriel  Sophocles  has  brought  more  about  the  war  of  1881,  and  the  campaign 
out  a  versified  work  of  the  polymath  Casarios  of  ten  days.  So  Wnpperman  has  written  the 
Daponte.  Gabriel  Destunis  has  published  at  '*  Geschiedenis  van  den  Tiendaagscben  Yeld- 
St  Petersburg  the  song  of  Armnris  and  a  thr&-  tocht " ;  Weitzel,  *^  Herrinneringen  van  een  oud- 
no9  on  the  capture  of  Athens  by  the  Turks.  Vrywil]iger"("  Memoirs  of  an  ex- Volunteer"), 
He  has  also  issued  a  popular  poem  of  Trebi-  and  Captain  de  Bas,  ^^  Two  Reviews  in  *81." 
zond,  *'''  Xanthinos."  The  late  Professor  Wag-  Partly  to  the  history  of  the  Church  and 
ner's  '^  Trois  Podmes  Grecs  du  Moyen  Age  in-  partly  to  that  of  literature  belongs  the  post- 
6dits"  have  been  printed.  A.  Sigalas  has  pub-  numous  work  of  Professor  Moll,  **  Geert  Groe- 
lished,  under  the  title  of  "  Collection  of  Na-  te's  Dietsche  Vertdingen,"  edited  by  Profees- 
tional  Poetry,"  about  400  popular  songs  with  or  Acquoy.  The  first  part  of  a  new  edition 
the  music.  Interesting  is  the  collection  of  of  Huygens^s  works  has  appeared,  which  will 
Epirote  songs  made  by  the  late  Pan.  Aravan-  be  a  worthy  counterpart  of  Leendertz^s  edition 
tinos.  of  Hooft     Professor  Moltzer  published  the 

In  philology  there  are:  A  metrical  transla-  fourth  part  of  his  '* Studies  and  Sketches,"  the 

tion  in  the  popular  language  of  the  *' Odyssey"  plays  oif  Starter  (seventeenth  oenturj),    an 

by  Jacob  Polylas;  the  treatises  by  A.  Tzerepis  Englishman  by  birth.    Dr.  Jan  te  Winkel  has 

upon  Greek  compound  words ;  upon  the  Are-  published  an  essay  on  Blasius.    The  third  pari 

opagus,  by  E.  Papamichalopulos ;  on  the '' Fes-  of  Dr.  van  Vloten^s  ^'Nederlandsch  Elncht- 

tivals  of  the  Ancient  Greeks,"  by  A.  Maltos;  spel "  is  finished.    In  the  Dutch  farces  we  see 

*^  Critical  Remarks  on  Strabo,"  and  on  "  The  all  the  native  humor  and  aversion  to  prudery. 

Native  City  of  Peonius  of  Mende,"  by  M.  Di-  Galandat  HuCt  is  publishing  some  of  the  un- 

mitsas ;  and  on  *^  The  Scientific  Determination  printed  letters  from  and  to  Elizabeth  Wolff, 

of  Ancient  Greek  Plants  by  Aid  of  the  Present  Beets  has  edited  the  poems  of  the  accomplished 

Names,"  by  S.  Krinos.     "A  Short  Account  of  Anna  Visscher. 

Education  among  the  Modem  Greeks,"  by  C.  Busken  HuSt  is  writing  in  French  a  history 

Xanthopulos,  is  a  useful  book.    Praise  is  due  of  the  civilization  of  the  Dutch  down  to  the 

to  the  work  published  in  Paris  by  G.  Chasiotis,  seventeenth  century. 

^'L'lnstrnction  Publique  chez  les  Grecs  depuis  The  *^  Archives  of  Dutch  History  of  Art," 

la  Prise  de  Constantinople,"  in  which  the  his-  continued  for  many  years  by  Obreen,  contain 

tory  of  the  formation  of  schools  throughout  interesting  details  of  the  clubs  of  painters  and 

Hellenic  lands  during  the  last  four  hundred  the  Guild  of  St.  Lucas.  Johan  Gram,  in  ^^  Onze 

years  is  related.  Schilders  in  Pulchri  Studio,"  describes  the  lives 

N.  Philippidis  has  treated  of  an  interesting  of  about  eighty  modem  painters,  with  many 

chapter  in  the  national  history  in  his  work  on  anecdotes.    A  more  serious  book  is  Yoemaer's 

^'The  Uprising  in  Macedonia  in  1821."    The  ^^ Modern  Painters";  the  first  essay,  on  Isra* 

^*  Historical  Studies "  of  M.  Renieris  treat  of  §ls,  contains  etchings,  photographs,  and  por- 

the  accession  of  the  Candiote  Philip  Filarges  traits,  and  says  more  about  the  artistes  work 

to  the  Papal  throne  as  Alexander  V,  and  of  than  about  the  artist 

the  position  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  at  the  A  novelty  In  fiction  is  the  ethnographical 
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novel.  Mr.  Perelaer,  the  anthor  of  "  Borneo/'  In  dramatio  literature  Gregor  Csiky  earned 
has  Bocoeeded  in  making  his  hook  fascinating  the  laurels  of  the  jear  with  his  "  Czifra  Nyo- 
and  instraotive  at  the  same  time.  *^  La  Ben-  moms^g  "  (^*  Splendid  Misery  "). 
son!,''  hj  Melati  van  Java,  is  her  hest  novel.  In  philology  the  Academy  has  pohlifhed 
Other  works  of  fiction  are  Beekman*s  ^*  Sohet-  '*  Lingaistic  Monuments."  Count  G.  Kuun's 
sen  en  Novellen,"  and  Van  Maurik's  new  vol-  edition  of  the  ^'  Petrarca  Oodex  "  is  placed  he- 
nme.  Van  Bloemen  Waanders  gi^es  his  read-  fore  the  scientific  world  in  a  Latin  translation, 
ers  in  his  "  Indische  Schetsen  "  the  benefit  of  Turcolugists  will  be  thankful  for  his  edition  of 
his  knowledge  of  Indian  affairs.  Beminis-  the  Oumanian  glossary,  which  dates  from  1808. 
cences  of  India  and  impressions  of  Holland  are  Professor  J.  Budenz  has  finished  at  last  his 
to  be  found  in  Gideon's  "  Brieven  aan  de  Neef-  ''  Ma^ar-ugor  dsszeha8onlit6  Szotdr  "  (^'  Mig- 
Jes  in  de  Oost ''  (^*  Letters  to  my  Nephews  in  yar  -  Ugrian  Comparative  Dictionary  "),  and 
the  East  Indies").  Werumens  Buning  has  students  of  the  Ugrian  branch  of  the  Ural-Al- 
wriiten  another  volume  of  tales,  "  Our  Ances-  taic  languages  will  now  have  ample  opportu* 
tors  on  the  Ocean,"  in  which  the  Dutch  naval  nity  to  get  acquainted  with  tUe  degree  of  affin- 
heroes  are  painted  in  a  graphic  and  genial  style,  ity  existing  between  the  Finnish,  Esthonian, 
A  novel  by  Marcellus  Emants,  *'  Jong  Holland,"  and  other  tongues,  and  the  Magyar.  Adopting 
takes  a  pessimistic  view  of  his  contemporaries,  the  theory,  by  no  means  proved,  of  the  pre- 
Pleasant  books  of  fiction  are  two  little  novels  dominantly  Finn-Ugrian  character  of  the  Mag- 
of  Ter  Burcb,  *'  Sproken  van  Minne  "  Q''  Tales  yar  tongue,  valuahle  portions  of  his  work  are 
of  Love").  defaced  bj  arbitrary  etymolosies.  In  ^'  Az  Isz- 
UiTxoABT. — Peace  prevails  in  Southeastern  lam,"  by  Dr.  J.  Goldziher,  Islamism  is  shown 
Europe,  and  the  effect  is  gradually  becoming  in  its  real  character  as  the  religion  of  the  in- 
visible. Hungary  has  always  exercised  a  strong  habitants  of  the  desert,  with  its  traditions,  its 
intellectual  infiuence  upon  the  small  Christian  hagiology,  its  influence  upon  the  old  architec- 
nationalities  of  the  East.  Professor  Max  Mill*  tonic  monuments,  and  the  European  prejudices 
ler  is  to  a  certain  extent  right  when  he  pleads  against  it.  ^^  The  Great  Epic  Poems  of  the 
for  the  use  of  a  better  known  language.  But  'World,"  by  Charles  Sz4sz,  contains  extracts 
one  point  which  has  been  overlooked  is  that  from  the  great  epics  of  the  Indians,  Persians, 
Hungarians  before  aU  keep  an  eye  upon  their  nnd  Greelu.  A  contribution  to  the  history  of 
own  nation,  and  that  knowledge  can  be  only  education  in  Hungary  is  **  Our  Public  Instruc- 
diffosed  among  a  people  if  clad  in  the  national  tion  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  by  the  late 

Sirb.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  Aladdr  MolnAr.  To  educational  literature  be- 
nngarians,  who  defend  themselves  asainst  longs  also  M.  Lndvio  Felm6ri*s  **  The  Present 
the  formidable  influence  of  Germany,  and  who  State  of  Public  Instruction  in  England." 
strengthen  their  national  individuality  by  using  **  The  Speeches  of  Francis  Deak  from  1829 
their  vernacular  for  scientific  purposes.  Of  to  1847,"  edited  by  E.  Konyi,  was  warmly  re- 
literary  productions  which  interest  a  wider  cir-  ceived  by  the  public. 

ole  the  ^^  Ungarische  Bevue,"  a  periodical  writ-  Connected  with  tiie  politics  of  the  last  dec- 
ten  in  German,  gives  extracts  from  the  papers  jides  is  Mr.  Francis  Pulszky's  concluding  vol- 
read  before  the  Academy,  and  papers  upon  ume  of  his  memoirs.  It  contains  the  impres- 
Hnngarian  topics  from  the  pens  of  eminent  sions  of  a  former  political  refugee  in  London 
men.  and  in  New  York.    Of  an  outspoken  character 

J6kai  has  two  novels,  called  *^  Those  who  are  the  essays  and  speeches  of  Augustus  Tre- 

Die  Twice"  and  ''Pater  Peter"  (''Friar  Pe-  fort,  at  present  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 

ter "),  which  prove  the  fertility  of  this  gifted  in  Hungary. 

author.  Among  the  novel-writers  of  the  young-  Sigismundus  Ormos's  *'The  History  of  Hun- 

er  generation,  Cornelius   AbrAnyi  keeps  the  garian  Civilization  during  the  Period  of  the 

first  plsce.    In  his  "Old  and  New  Gentry,"  Arpadians"  is  the  first  part  of  a  large  work  on 

the  contrast  between  an  impoverished  country  the  history  of  civ^zation  in  Hungary,  and  from 

squire  and  a  financial  upstart  is  handled.  Next  which  we  learn  that  Hungary  during  the  mid- 

atands  Colomannus  Mikszath,  whose  fiction,  die  ages  was  not  entirely  dependent  on  German 

*'  Our  Slavonian  Countrymen,"  is  a  faithful  civilization,  but  owed  a  good  deal  to  Italy  and 

picture  of  life  in  Upper  Hungary.    Not  less  in-  Byzantium. 

teresting  is  Gustav  Beksics^s  "  The  Country  of  Italy. — ^Notwithstanding  the  great  number 

Liberty,"  a  description  of  England  in  the  form  of  theatres,  and  the  proverbial  proficiency  of 

of  a  novel.    Hungarian  fiction  suffers  from  the  third-rate  actors  and  actresses  in  Italy,  the  num- 

oompetition  of  foreign  countries.  her  of  new  plays  acted  is  small  in  comparison 

Next  to  the  novel,  lyric  poetry  is  most  in  with  the  number  written.    Out  of  one  hundred 

fashion.    AladAr  Mad^h  and  Ludovio  Bart6k  and  one  plays  presented  at  the  competition  In- 

have  come  forward  with  a  collection  of  their  stitnted  by  the  jury  of  the  National  Drama  of 

scattered  verses.    Of  the  older  writers,  John  Milan,  not  one  was  considered  worthy  of  the 

Vijda  is  a  poet  of  talent  and  narrative  power ;  stage.    Public  opinion  remains  faithfhl  to  its 

Paul  Gyulai  is,  after  Arany,  the  most  eminent  favorite  author?.    The  loss  of  Pietro  Cossa,  the 

Hungarian  poet,  of  great  finish  and  elegance ;  Boman  dramatist,  and  of  Tommaso  Gherardi 

and  A.  Greguss  is  a  tasteful  versifier  of  fables,  del  Testa,  of  Pistoia,  was  very  deeply  felt,  bnt 
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there  are  still  about  ten  distingnished  writers  lowing:  ^^  Malombra,''  by  Giovanni  Fogazzaro! 
who  conteod  for  pablic  favor:  Cavallotti  and  *'Mio  Figiio,"  by  Salvatore  Farina;  *' Vita  de^ 
Gastelnaovo,  of  Milan;  Ladovico  Muratori,  of  Oampi,"  of  GiovaDni  Yerga;  **8otto  i  Ligns- 
Kome;  Achille  Torelli,  of  Naples;  Giacinto  tri'^  and  ^'11  Roccolo  di  Suit'  Alipio''  of  Cac- 
Gallina,  of  Venice;  Bettoli,  of  Parma;  Giuseppe  cianiga;  '^O  Tutto  o  Nulla''  of  Anton  Giulio 
Giacosa,  Vittorio  Bersezio,  Leopoldo  Marenoo,  Barrili ;  "  La  Gontessina  "  of  Enrico  Castel- 
and  Valentino  Carrera,  of  Turin.  The  last-  nuovo;  ^^Bfoghi  del  Signer  Scannavini"  of 
named  has  liad  great  success  at  Turin  with  a  G.  L.  Patnzzi;  ^^Dalla  Finestra"  of  Grazia 
play  in  two  acts,  the  subiect  of  which  is  the  Pierantoni  Mancini;  **Cnore  Infenno"  of  Ha- 
last  days  of  Guldini,  the  Venetian  dramatist,  tilde  Berao ;  **  Bull'  Orlo  dell'  Abisso "  of 
F.  Aalanti's  volume^ntitled  '*  Carlo  Goldoni  e  Antonio  Baccaredda ;  *^  Nuovi  Racconti "  and 
Venezia  nel  Beoolo  XVIII,"  is  one  of  the  bent  *'Fra  Galdino"  of  B.  £.  Maineri;  and  "En- 
literary  monographs  produced  in  Italy.  This  tuAiasmi,"  a  posthumous  novel  of  Boberto 
book,  like  Antonio  Virgili's  *^  Francesco  Bemi,"  Sacchetti. 

which  also  appeared  this  year,  is  the  result  of  Nobwat.— A  change  is  taking  place  in  the 
many  years  of  conscientious  work,  and  is  a  character  of  Norwegian  literature.  Norway 
proof  of  the  way  in  which  literary  criticism  did  not  feel  the  impulse  of  the  spirit  of  roman- 
has  advanced  in  Italy  within  the  last  few  years,  tic  nationalism  which  originated  in  Germany 
Count  Louis  Sernagiotto  has  written  the  lives  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  until  long  after 
of  two  Venetian  painters,  Natale  and  Felice  it  had  elsewhere  lost  its  significance.  Conse- 
Bchiavoni.  A  work  on  Correggio  is  by  a  Greek  quently,  when  the  chief  civilized  nations  had 
lady.  Marguerite  Miffnaty,  and  is  written  in  ceased  to  regard  nationality  as  a  natural  attri- 
French.  Signer  Molmenti  is  illustrating  the  bnte,  and  modem  culture  as  necessarily  in  an- 
works  of  the  great  Venetian  masters;  and  tagonism  with  it  and  with  poetic  sentiment, 
Signor  Bertolotti  has  compiled  in  two  volumes  Norwegian  writers  continued  to  see  in  the  un- 
a  curious  account  of  the  life  of  Lombard  art-  cultured  rural  population  of  their  country  the 
ists  in  Home.  All  the  congresses  which  have  true  kernel  of  Norse  nationality  and  the  only 
this  year  met  in  Italy,  and  especially  the  Inter-  objects  worthy  of  their  muse,  while  in  their 
national  Geographical  Congress  of  Venice  and  eyes  the  dweUers  in  towns  were  at  once  pro- 
the  International  Geologi^  Congress  of  Bo-  saio  and  nnnational.  Fifteen  years  ago  the 
logna,  have  given  birth  to  a  number  of  special  first  signs  of  a  reaction  against  this  mode  of 
publications  and  interesting  memoirs.  Besides  viewing  things  made  themselves  felt,  and  since 
these  has  also  appeared  this  year  the  second  then  the  new  tendency  has  gradually  been  gain- 
volume  of  the  **  Acts  of  the  International  Con-  ing  in  strength  and  extent,  llie  self-elation 
gress  of  Orientalists  at  Florence."  which  characterized  the  earUer  literature  of 
Antonio  Lnbin  has  written  an  excellent  com-  Norway  has  vanished,  and  we  find  in  its  place 
mentary  on  the  ^^DivinaCommedia."  Giuseppe  a  self-depreciation  equally  strongly  marked,  to 
Jacopo  Ferrazzi  has  edited  a  ^* Bibliografia  A  rio-  which  is  due  the  pessimism  which  distinguishes 
stesca."  The  collected  works  of  Bernardino  every  modem  Norwegian  writer  of  any  emi- 
Zendrini,  the  translator  of  Heine,  have  been  nence,  and  which  Ibsen  may  be  said  to  have 
published,  with  a  biography.    The  '^Ricordi  initiated. 

della  Giovinezza  di  Alfonso  La  Marmora,"  by  The  most  interesting  literary  productions  of 
Louis  Chiala,  is  a  book  of  thrilling  interest,  the  past  year  are  certain  novels  in  which  this 
The  twelfth  and  last  volume  of  the  works  of  new  bias  is  especially  strongly  marked.  These 
Shakespeare,  translated  by  Giulio  Carcano,  has  works  emanate  from  three  young  authors,  who, 
been  printed.  Contemporary  portraits,  *^  Dis-  under  widely  different  conditions  and  forms  of 
raeli  and  Gladstone,"  are  by  Ruggiero  Bonghi.  development,  have  each  of  them  produced  a 
The  **  Codex  Astensis "  of  Malabayla  has  been  novel  which  advocates  pessimist  views,  and 
carefully  edited  by  Quintino  Bella.  The  first  which  will  be  found  to  be  essentially  similar 
volume  of  the  **  8toria  della  Letteratnra  in  to  the  other  two  in  nature  and  aims.  The  first 
Italia  "  has  been  published  at  Genoa  by  Eman-  to  claim  attention  is  ^^Arbiydsfolk  "  (^*  Working 
uele  Celesia.  The  important  **  Carteggio  Gali-  People  "),  from  the  pen  of  Alexander  Kielland. 
leiano  In^dito  "  was  issued  by  the  Marquis  He  writes  gracefully  if  superficially,  and  looks 
Giuseppe  Campori,  of  Modena.  Dr.  Giovanni  at  the  classes  below  him  from  a  noble  and  gen- 
Urtoller  de  Cesena  has  published  "  Lo  Statuto  erous  although  false  point  of  view.  The  scenes 
Fondamentale  del  Regno  d'ltalia,"  with  a  com-  are  laid  in  the  uppermost  stratum  of  Norwe- 
mentary.  gian  town  life,  which  it  depicts  as  fundament- 
The  most  popular  of  the  poets,  Gio8u6  Car-  ally  oormpt,  while  its  literary  character  is  in 
ducci,  has  issued  no  volume  this  year,  though  strict  accordance  with  the  type  introduced 
he  has  published  a  good  many  poems  in  differ-  by  Zola  in  his  naturalistic  delineations  of  so- 
ent  newspapers  of  republican  and  naturalistic  ciety.  In  a  shorter  story,  entitled  ^^  Else,  a 
tendencies.  One  of  these  papers,  ** La  Cronaca  Christmas  Tale,"  Kielland  seems  to  have  at- 
Bizantina,'*  published  InRome,  occasioned  some  tempted  to  follow  English  rather  than  French 
stir  and  emotion.  The  "  Giobbe  "  is  a  satirical  models.  Here,  too«  the  heroine  belongs  to  the 
poem  of  another  illustrious  poet  people ;  and  the  narrative  is  graoefnUy  writ- 
Important  new  Italian  novels  are  the  fol-  ten,  but  marred  by  a  want  of  psychological 
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diseenunent    More  pleasant,  although  not  bo  One  of  his  comedies  ("  The  Mentor  '^  was  per- 

well  written,  is  **  Farlige  Folk  ^'  ('^  Dangerous  formed  with  snccess  in  Hamburg.    Blizinski 

Folk "),  by  Eristian  Elster,  who  died  in  1881.  daring  the  year  published  a  collection  of  his 

A  selection  of  his  earlier  productions  appeared  comedies,  and  wrote  a  new  one,  called  *'  The 

under  the  title  of  "  Solskyer."    The  third  of  Shipwrecked/'  which  is  quite  equal  to  his  old* 

tliese  pessimist  novels  is  ^^  Norsk  Provinsliv  *'  er  ones.    One  of  BalucKi's  best  works  is  his 

('*  Norwegian  Provincial  Life  "),  by  John  Paul-  last  comedy,  *^  Brilliant  Matches  "  (''  Grube 

sen.  Ryby  *')•    ^^  the  way  of  theatrical  success  all 

A  new  drama  by  Henrik  Ibsen  produced  an  these  have  been  outstripped  by  the  patriotic 
extraordinary  sensation.  In  a  literary  respect  piece  ^*  Kosciuszko  at  Raclawice,"  by  W.  La- 
this drama,  which  is  in  three  acts  and  is  enti-  sota  (a  nom  ds  plume\  excelling  in  delinea- 
ted *^  Gjengangere  "  (**  Qhosts ''),  is  remarka*  tion  of  character  and  stage  effects.  In  the 
ble  for  naturalism.  domain  of  serious  drama  belong  W.  Szyma- 

''  En  Valkyrie,"  by  Nordahl  Rolfaens,  is  a  nowski's ''  The  Statue  "  and  A.  Urbanski's ''  Un- 

domestic  play  baised  on  an  historic  foundation,  der  the  Roo^"  which  treats  of  a  pdnful  epi- 

Among  the  scientific  productions  of  the  year  sode  from  the  insurrection  of  '68.    S.  Weolew* 

must  be  included  the  last  part  of  Professor  0.  ski  has  translated  the  tragedies  of  Eunpides, 

Rygh's  **  Norske  Oldsager,"  as  well  as  Dr.  T.  and  Swiecicki  three  of  Lope  de  Vega's  come- 

Nieben's  ^*  History  of  the  Development  of  01  v-  dies.    The  dramatic  fragments  by  Mrs.  R.  Ko- 

iltzation  in  the  Rural  Districts  of  Norway  in  nopnicka,  entitled   "•  From  the  Past,"  are,  in 

the  Later  Oenturies."  and  Dr.  A.  0.  Bang's  fact,  poems  of  a  liberal  tendency.    The  author 

**  History  of  Julian  tne  Apostate."  has  won  more  fame  by  her  lyric  poems,  which 

Poland. — Among  the  notable  historical  are  distinguished  by  their  artistic  form,  while 
works  are  Stan.  Smolka's  **  Miecislaus  the  Old  the  subjects  are  generally  connected  with  so- 
and  his  Times";  Joseph  Szujski's  ^* The  Re-  cial  questions  of  the  day.  Other  lyrics  are  J. 
naissance  and  the  Reformation  in  Poland,"  Ohamiec's  **  Autumn  Songs."  Dr.  A.  Weisz 
which  shows  erudition  and  gives  a  detailed  ao-  has  published  in  Leipsic  a  German  translation 
count  of  that  period;  and  Fr.  Piekosinski's  of  Mickievricz's  masterpiece,  ^^Thadd&ns."  P. 
book  "  On  the  Rise  of  the  Polish  Oommon-  Soboleski  has  rendered  similar  service  to  the 
wealth,"  in  which  the  author  offers  a  new  hy-  national  literature  by  a  work  published  by 
pothesis  about  the  origin  of  the  Polish  nation  him  in  Ohicago,  in  English,  entitled  "  Poets 
and  the  first  organization  of  its  estates.  Of  and  Poetry  of  Poland :  a  Collection  of  Polish 
Bobrzynski's  "  Outlines  of  the  History  of  Po-  Verses,  including  a  Short  Account  of  the  His- 
land  "  an  enlarged  edition  was  issued.  **  The  tory  of  Polish  Poetry." 
Life  of  Count  Adam  Czartoryski,"  by  Bron.  From  the  other  branches  of  literature  should 
Zaleski,  remains  unfinished.*  T.  Wojcieohow-  be  mentioned  a  work  by  the  critic  P.  Chmie- 
ski's  *^  Kasimir  the  Monk,"  one  of  the  early  lowski,  ^^  Outlines  of  Polish  Literature  during 
kings  of  Poland,  develops  an  historical  hypothe-  the  last  Sixteen  Tears,"  W.  Spasowicz's  stud- 
sis.  Among  the  workfl  of  the  essay  species  are  ies  on  the  two  Polish  poets  Pol  and  Syrokomla, 
W.  Przyborowdki's  *^  The  Country  Folk  Here  and  his  admirable  history  of  Polish  literature 
and  Eslewhere,"  and  A.  Kraushar's  "  Albreoht  contained  in  the  *^  History  of  the  Slavonic  Lit- 
Lsski."  The  publication  of  the  historical  writ-  eratures."  A.  Reman,  a  botanist  and  traveler, 
ings  left  by  J.  Bartoszewicz  has  reached  its  has  published  *^  Sketches  from  a  Journey  to 
eleventh  volume.  In  this  class  of  literature  South  Africa  in  1875-77 ;  and  J.  Finkelhaus, 
also  fall  Pawinski's  *^  Finance  System  in  Poland  ^*  Pictures  from  Life  in  Northeastern  Africa." 
in  the  Days  of  Stephan  Batory,"  J.  Falkowski's  The  collected  works  of  J.  Kremer,  the  philoso- 
**  Close  of  the  Pdish  Insurrection  in  1881,"  and  pher,  and  those  of  L.  Siemienski,  the  esthetio 
'^  The  Neapolitan  Debt,"  by  K.  Eantecki.  writer  and  poet,  have  appeared.    The  Counts 

Eraszewski  during  the  past  year  has  pub-  Przezdziecki  have  completed  the  publication  of 

lished  no  less  than  twenty-one  volumes  of  new  the  works  of  the  old  Polish  historian  Dlugosz 

novels.    German  translations  of  some  of  his  (fifteenth  century). 

novels  have  recently  been  published,  in  Vienna.  Pobtuoal. — ^The  only  symptoms  of  vitality 

Next  to  Kraszewski  in  ability  comes  T.  T.  Jez  apparent  in  Portugal  are  those  evoked  by  the 

(properly  Sig.  Milkowrski),  who  has  published  conflict  between  the  aspirations  of  the  people, 

two  historical  novels,  ^*  Hard  Times"  and  ^^  The  the  power  of  the  Government,  and  the  insti- 

Grandson  of  Choronzy."    His  earlier  novels  tutions  of  the  country.    Many  of  the  publi- 

have  been  translated  into  French,  and  Milkow-  cations  of  the  year  demonstrate  the  exist- 

ski  has  since  been  applying  his  pen  to  French  ence  of  the  struggle  which  is  going  on  be- 

literature.    Among  humorous  writers  the  best  tween  opinions  and  institutions,  and  various 

are  J.  Lam,  the  author  of  "  Wonderful  Ca-  works  of  history  and  poetry  attest  intellectual 

reers,"  a  cutting  social  satire,  and  Boleslaus  independence.     Oliveira  Martina's  "Portugal 

Prus  (properly  Glowacki).  Contomporanea  "  gives  a  complete  picture  of 

In  the  domain  of  dramatic  poetry  comedy  Portuguese  history  from  the  death  of  Dom 

predominates.    A.  Fredro^  the  younger,  does  John  vl  in  1826  to  the  present  time,  and  ex- 

not  possess  his  father's  eminent  talent,  yet  in-  hibits  new  democratic  and  socialist  aspirations 

horited  the  gift  of  being  able  to  excite  laughter,  in  opposition  to  effete  monarchical  principles. 
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The  professor  and  democrat,  Rodrignesde  Frei-  people.    F.  Nogneira  has  published  a  yolnme 

tas,  has  written  a  review  of  this  book  in  which  on  ^*  A  Raga  Negra,'^  considered  with  respect 

Dom  Mignel,  whom  Senhor  Martin  describes  to  African  civilization.     The  ^*  Archive  dos 

as  a  generous  enthusiast,  is  proved  to  have  A^res"  is  a  collection  of  historical  docu- 

been  a  despot.    The  ^^  Tra^as  de  Historia  Con-  ments,  throwing  light  on  the  history  of  the 

temporanea,"  bj  Senhor  Antonio  Teizeira  de  Azores. 

Macedo,  founded  upon  the  parliamentrj  me-  Russia. — Two  of  the  most  eminent  of  Kus- 
moirs  of  Passos  Manoel,  discourses  npon  the  sian  novelists,  Dostoyevskj  and  Pissjemsky, 
revolution  of  September,  1886,  and  shows  the  died  in  January.  Russia  has  but  four  first- 
efforts  of  the  house  of  Braganza  to  stifle  the  class  novelists  left :  Gontcharoff,  Leo  Tolstoy, 
national  movement  in  behalf  of  a  constitution.  Tourgu^nief,  and  Stchedrin,  the  last,  how- 
Gomes  de  Amorim  has  published  the  first  vol-  ever,  more  of  a  satirist  than  a  novelist.  The 
ume  of  a  work  on  the  writer  Almeida  Garrett,  two  former  maintained  literary  dlence  during 
Councilor  Antonio  de  Serpa  has  published  the  year.  Tonrgu6nief  published  two  small 
a  book  called  "  Alexandre  Uercnhmo  e  sen  sketches,  entitled  ^*  Portraits  of  Former  Day^,^^ 
Tempo."  and  a  fantastic  novelette,  ^'  The  Hymn  of  Tri- 

There  is  now  published  a  journal  of  oarica-  umphant  Love." 
tnre,  **0  Antonio  Maria,"  supported  by  the  Kussia's  literary  hero  this  year  has  been 
admirable  pencil  of  Raphael  Bordalo  Pmheiro  Stchedrin,  who  has  completed  his  satirical 
and  the  incisive  pen  of  Ramalho  OrtigaS.  epos  ^^  Beyond  the  Frontier,"  and  commenced 
Gomes  Leal  has  published  a  small  poem  in  al-  a  fresh  series  of  satirical  sketches  under  the 
exandrines  entitled  '^  A  Trai^aS,"  which  sati-  title  of  *'  Letters  to  my  Aunt."  Stchedrin  for 
rizes  King  Dom  Luiz  with  regard  to  the  treaty  more  than  twenty  years  has  been  a  faithful 
of  Louren^o  Marqnez.  It  was  much  read  and  sentinel  standing  guard  over  Russian  social  life, 
applauded,  and  it  was  only  after  the  issue  of  and  at  the  least  sign  of  danger  threatening  the 
the  fourth  edition  that  the  Government  or-  national  liberty  and  happiness  he  has  sounded 
dered  the  apprehension  of  tbe  writer;  they  the  alarum.  For  this  reason  Stchedrin^s  satiri- 
were,  however,  obliged  to  liberate  him  after  cal  sketches  are  read  with  avidity  by  the  pub- 
three  months'  detention,  without  bringing  him  lie  and  cordially  detested  by  the  reactionary 
to  trial.  Leal  also  published  two  other  poems  press.  Behind  the  thin  veil  of  easy  satire  it  is 
conceived  in  the  same  vein,  ^^OHer^e"  and  not  hard  to  discover  the  aching  heart  of  the  pa- 
'*  0  Renegado."  triot.    Obliged  to  conform  to  the  rigorous  laws 

The  first  volume  of  the  "Portuguese  Plu-  enfbrced  by  a  suspicious  censorship,  Stchedrin 

tarch  "  contains  the  biographies  of  the  Infante  has  invented  a  style  of  his  own,  quite  inteDi- 

D.  Henrique,  Vasco  da  Gama,  Camoens,  Da-  gible  to  his  readers,  and  yet  proof  against  tbe 

mia5  de  Goes,  D.  John  lY,  Padre  Antonio  Yi-  sorntmy  of  the  censor, 

eira,  Marquis  de  Pombal,  Lniza  Todi,  Correa  The  satirico-realistic  school,  founded  by  Go- 

de  Serra,  Bocage,  Monsinho  de  Silveira,  and  gol,  has  met  with  favor.     Among  the  more 

Herculano.    The  second  volume  contains  the  remarkable  novels  belonging  to  this  type  is  S. 

biographies  of  S4  de  Miranda,  D.  Francisco  de  Atava's  "  Growing  Poor,"  a  series  of  sketches 

Almeida,  Fernao  de  Magalhaes,  Infanta  D.  Ma-  from  the  life  of  a  country  gentieman,  who 

ria,  D.  Manoel,  Felix  de  Avellar  Brotero,  Du-  wishes  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  peas- 

qne  de  Lafoes,  Jos6  Anastacio  da  Cunha,  Fer-  ants  and  the  value  of  his  land,  but  is  deceived 

nandez  Thomaz,  Domingos  Antonio  Sequeira,  by  swindlers  and  ruined  in  speculations.    The 

and  Garrett.  same  subject  is  treated  by  Stakhy^eff  in  "  On 

A  large  volume  has  just  been  published  on  the  Decline."    In  SalofTs  novel,  ^^  The  Toung 

*'  Questoes  de  Litteratnra  e  Arte  rortugueza,"  Squire  of  Olshana,"  a  land-owner  commences  a 

in  which  are  treated  the  personality  of  Gran  career  of  improvement,  but  finding  himself,  as 

Yasco,  the  Portuguese  nationality  of  Amadis  well  as  the  people,  a  victim  tq  deception,  he 

de  Gaul,  and  the  artistic  style  of  Gil  Yicente,  loses  his  faith  in  humanity  and  himself  takes 

founder  of  the  Portuguese  theatre.  to  cheating.    What  has  thus  been  done  for  tbe 

Teixeira  Bastos,  one  of  the  most  devoted  squirearchy,  Gleb  Ouspyensky  has  done  for  tbe 
apostles  of  positive  philosophy  in  Portugal,  peasantry  in  "  Rural  Disorganization."  Other 
has  published  "  Comte  e  o  Positivismo."  The  novels  of  the  year  are  by  Lyeskoff,  Severin, 
same  writer  publishes  a  series  of  "Estudos  Avsy6enko,  Byelinsky,  Snitko,  Xouststcbev- 
sobre  a  Historia  da  Humanidade,"  a  book  ot  sky,  Boborykin,  Stcheglof,  Madame  Olga  Sha- 
verses,  "  As  Yibragoes  do  Seculo,"  and  a  pir,  and  others.  Markyevitch  has  tried  to  con- 
book  of  political  philosophy,  "  A  Dissolu^aS  do  nect  the  plot  of  his  novel  "  Crisis  "  with  the 
Regimen  Monarchico  Representative."  origin  of  Nihilism.    W.  Krestovsky  has  de- 

Investigatiuns  regarding  Portuguese  folk-lore  voted  "  Egyptian  Darkness  "  to  a  gloomy  de- 
are  being  prosecuted,  and  in  numerous  reviews,  scription  of  the  life  of  the  Jews  for  the  last 
such  as  the  "  Positivismo,"  the  "  Era  Nova,"  two  generations  in  Russia, 
the  "Pantheon,"  the  "Vanguarda,"  and  the  Russian  poetry  has  been  very  poor.  A  few 
"Revista  de  Glotologia  e  Etimologia,"  there  unpublished  poems  of  Pushkin  and  Nekrassofl 
have  appeared  articles  respecting  the  poetry,  have  been  given  to  the  world.  Madame  A. 
traditions,  and  ethnology  of  the  Portuguese  LyofiTs  poems  promise  a  fair  future.    Nyerairo- 
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ritch  Dantobenko,  hitherto  knowD  as  a  traveler  centuries,  the  oonnection  between  the  depend- 

and  novelist,  has  also  added  his  name  to  the  list  ence  of  the  vassal  and  the  henffidum  had  not 

of  poets.  jet  become  necessary.    On  ecclesiastical  his* 

The  drama  has  been  equally  sterile.    Ostrov-  tory  the  most  important  book  is  the  second 

sky  has  completed  another  comedy,  his  forty-  volume  of  Professor  Goloubinsky's  **  History 

third,  ** Obedient  Wives. ^^  Palmes  new  comedy,  of  the  Russian  Church."    Znamyensky's  book 

^*The  Electors,'*  is  a  lively  piece.    A  play  by  on  '^  The  Ecclesiastical  Schoob  of  Russia  before 

Krvloff,  entitled '* The  Municipality  Dissolved,"  their  Reform  in  1802"  is  also  an  interesting 

is  full  of  scenes  from  provincial  town  life  and  addition  to  church  history.     Toward  univer- 

very  humorous.  sal  church  history  Lybydyff's  book  on  the 

In  the  domains  of  learning  and  research  Rus-  ''(Ecumenical  Councils  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
sian  writers  have  devoted  themselves  lately  Centuries"  is  a  valuable  contribution,  as  is 
more  particularly  to  the  pas^  present,  and  also  Professor  Ivantzoff-Platonoff's  *'*■  Religious 
probable  future  condition  of  their  own  country.  Movements  in  the  Eastern  Church  in  the  Foni'th 
Count  Onvaroff  has  published  ^*  Archssology  of  and  Fifth  Centuries."  ^^  Russian  Religious 
Russia :  the  Stone  Age."  Contributions  to  the  Sects,"  by  Touzoff,  is  a  work  of  great  interest, 
ancient  history  of  Russia  have  been  made  by  Philosophy  has  not  been  fruitful,  and  with 
Professor  Drozdovsky  in  his  researches  on  the  the  exception  of  Professor  Vladislavlyeff's 
chief  monument  of  ancient  Russian  legislation,  *^  Psychology  "  and  *'  Lectures  on  the  PMloso- 
the  so-called  Russkaya  Pravda;  by  BogolyOg,  phy  of  Religion,"  by  Professor  KoudryatsyefiF, 
"  History  of  the  Principality  of  Tchernigoff  " ;  there  has  been  nothing  original, 
and  Professor  Klyoutchevsky  in  his  work  on  Some  interesting  works  of  travel  and  geog- 
**  The  Council  of  Boyars  in  Ancient  Russia,"  raphy  have  appeared,  notably  a  work  by  Pro- 
which  not  only  gives  a  history  of  that  legisla-  fessor  Minayeff  on  *^  Ancient  India."  This 
tive  assembly,  but  also  of  the  society  of  the  is  a  detailed  review  of  the  notes  of  a  Rus- 
period.  *^  The  Power  of  the  State  in  Rus-  sian  traveler  in  India  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
sia  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  by  Professor  one  Nikitin,  which  have  been  translated  into 
Dityatyn,  and  a  very  gool  work  by  B.  Semeff-  English  by  Count  Vyelgoursky.  Potanin's 
sky,  ''The  Peasants  daring  the  Reign  of  Cathe-  "  Sketches  of  Northwestern  Mongolia,"  a  de- 
rine  II,"  are  the  only  two  books  treating  of  scription  of  a  trip  taken  in  1876>"r7,  and 
the  eighteenth  century.  Senator  Rovinsky*s  Eal^kovsky's  "Round  the  World,"  are  vivid 
'^Russian  Popular  Wooicuts"  is  valuable  to  descriptions  of  the  countries  they  deal  with, 
the  student  of  the  history  of  manners  and  cus-  The  same  may  be  said  of  Colonel  EaouPbar's 
toms;  it  describes  nearly  five  thousand  wood-  "Notes  on  Montenegro,"  and  Ogorodnikoff's 
outs,  and  includes  about  four  hundred  repro-  "  In  the  Land  of  Freedom,"  the  result  of  the 
duotions.  Among  other  historical  works  may  anthor^s  travels  in  North  America.  Ragozin 
be  noted  Preobrazhenskv^s  "  Moral  Condition  has  published  the  second  and  third  volumes 
of  Russian  Society  according  to  Maximus  Gro-  of  his  "  G^eographical  and  Ethnographical  De- 
cus  and  other  Contemporary  Authorities,"  scription  of  the  Volga." 
ProkhoroflTs  "  Materials  for  the  History  of  In  political  economy,  Professor  TanzhuFs 
Russian  Costume,"  and  SoumtzoflTs  "  Marriage  treatise  on  "  The  Salt  Duties  and  the  Result 
Rites  of  Russia."  An  interesting  addition  to  of  their  Abolition  in  England  and  Russia," 
the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  may  be  mentioned.  Professor  Tanson's  "  Sta- 
fnrnished  by  Zablotsky-Desyattoffsky  in  a  hi-  tistical  Investigations  of  the  Imposts  paid  by 
ography,  "  Count  Kissyelyeff  and  his  Times."  the  Peasants,"  Odartchenko  on  "  The  Kussian 
The  author  has  been  abb  to  make  some  remark-  Village  Community  in  Connection  with  the 
able  disclosures.  No  insignificant  number  of  National  Character,"  and  a  work  by  Isayeff 
memoirs  has  been  published,  among  others  and  Stcberbin  on  Russian  artyeU  (a  sort  of 
those  of  Boutyenyeff,  a  diplomatist  of  the  time  co-operative  labor  mutual  liability  association), 
of  Catherine  II  and  Alexander  I,  of  Madame  are  important  economical  works. 
Karatygin,  and  the  letters  of  Count  Rostop-  Spaiit. — ^The  Madrid  "  Bibli6filo8,"  after  re- 
stchine,  the  Metropolitan  Filaret,  etc.  Pro-  printing  Padilla^s  "Romancero,"  have  pub- 
fessor  IvanyoukoflTs  latest  work  is  entitled  lished  for  the  first  time  the  "  Relacion  de  la 
"  The  Abolition  of  Serfdom  in  Russia."  Pro-  Jornada  de  Pedro  de  UrstLa  4  Omajpa  y  al  Do- 
feasor  EoClyarevsky  has  published  a  "Biblio-  rado,"  by  an  anonymous  writer,  a  mithfnl  pict- 
graphical  Essay  on  Early  Russian  Literature,"  nre  of  the  atrocities  committed  in  those  parts 
Professor  Alexander  Vyesavelovsky" Research-  by  Pedro  de  Aguirre,  followed  by  the  "  Canci- 
es  upon  Russian  Popular  Religious  Songs,"  and  onero  General  de  Hernando  del  Castillo,"  first 
Vyetfsin  a  "  History  of  Journalism  in  Russia."  printed  at  Valencia  in  1511. 
Parts  of  Professor  Korsch's  "  General  His-  Of  the  ^^  Documentos  In^ditos  para  la  His- 
tory of  Literature,"  and  tlie  second  volume  of  toria  de  Espafia"  two  more  volumes,  "  Guer- 
Porfiryeff  ^s  *'  History  of  Russian  Literature,"  ras  del  Peril,"  by  Pedro  Cieza  de  Leon,  and  a 
have .  appeared.  In  Professor  VinogradoflTs  history,  hitherto  inedited,  of  the  reign  of  Phil- 
''  Origin  of  Feudalism  under  the  Ix>mbards,"  ip  IV,  have  appeared. 

the  principal  conclusion  at  which  the  author  Aribau  ana  Ribadeneyra's  "  Bibliotbeca  de 

arrives  is,  that  in  Italy,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  Autores  Cl^sicos  Espafioles  "  terminated  witlj 
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a  fall  index  to  the  seventj  yolumes  of  which  it  and  to  the  West  Indies  in  particnlar.     They 

is  composed.  form  part  of  a  collection  prepared  in  Philip 

Poets  lyrical  and  dramatic  ahound  in  Spain.  IPs  time,  with  a  view  to  a  statistical  and  polit- 

Within  the  year  were  isflued,  among  others,  ical  sarvey  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
*^  Poesias  Festivas,''  hy  Blasco,  besides  another       In  the  department  of  history  a  few  Talnable 

^olnme  of  '*  Epigramas,"  and  "  Aires  d'a  Mifia  works  have  appeared,  sach  as  *^  Laa  Ordenes 

Terra,'^  by  M.  Garros  Enriqaez.    This  is  the  Religiosas,"  by  Anteqaera ;  **  Historia  Critico- 

second  edition,  the  first  having  been  denoanced  Filos6fica  de  la  Monarqaia  Astoriana,"  by  Me- 

and  sappressed  and  its  aathor  exoommanicated.  nendez  Yald^s ;  *^  Oaleria  de  Jesaitas  Ilastres," 

The  collected  works  of  the  late  Dake  of  Rivas  by  Father  Fidel  Fita;  **  Historia  de  los  Hete- 

have  been  reprinted,  with  an  introductory  no-  rodoxos  Espafioies,^'  by  Marcelino  Menendez 

tice  by  Don  Antonio  G^novas  del  Gastillo,  the  Pelayo ;  *^  Dofia  Ana  de  Silva  y  Mendoza,"  by 

late  Premier.    J.  B.  Ensefiat,  Garcia  Lavin,  Julian  Saenz  de  Tejada ;  "  Bosqnejo  Biogr&fico 

and  Marin  y  Garbonel  at  Saragossa,  Traeba  de  Don  Beltran  de  la  Gaeva,"  by  Rodrigaez 

and  Yerdaguer  at  Barcelona,  Velarde  at  Seville,  Villa;  and  ^^  Boceto  Historico:  GAnovas,  sa 

and  a  host  of  other  poets,  show  that  the  taste  Pasado,  sa  Presente  y  sa  Porvenir,''  by  Saarin. 

for  rhyming  is  not  extinct.    Gampoamor^s  lit-  The  ^*  Oancionero  Basco  '^  by  Monterola,  "  La 

tie  volame  of  poetry  entitled  **Ix>s  Baenos  y  Danza,  Poesia  Bable"  by  Gaesta,  ''Las  Liber- 

los  Sabios,"  Ecbegaray^s  '^  Gran  Galeoto,''  and  tades  de  Aragon  "  by  Danvila,  the  "  Discurso  de 

Zorrilla's  "  Recnerdos  del  Tiempo  Viejo,'^  mast  la  Gomonidad  de  Sevilla  "  by  Benitez  de  Logo, 

be  mentioned  with  praise.  "  La  Inandacion  de  Levante  "  by  Bermejo,  uod 

Fernandez  y  Gonzalez,  Valera,  Alarcon,  Bias-  "  Estodi  de  Toponom&stica  Gatalana"  by  Sanpere 

CO,  and  Pereda  have  long  amnsed  the  public  y  Miguel,  a  work  of  great  research,  demonstrate 

with  their  fictions.   Two  new  novels  by  the  first  that  Galicians  as  well  as  Asturiana,  the  Basques 

named  are  entitled  "  La  Sobrina  del  Gura  "  and  and  the  Gatalans,  are  doing  all  they  can  to  pre- 

'*  La  Leyenda  de  Madrid.''    "  Medina  Zahara,*'  serve  their  lan^oages  or  dialects,  and  save  their 

an  historical  legend  by  Alcalde,  is  deserving  of  separate  histories  from  oblivion.    Laudable  ef- 

notice,  as  well  as  his  *'  Ganto  Epico  de  Lepan-  forts  of  this  sort  are  being  made  at  Barcelona, 

to,"  perhaps  the  sole  attempt  in  epic  poetry  where  the  cultivation  of  science  and  literature 

made  this  year  in  Spain.    **  Nuevos  Oantos,'*  has  lately  made  such  progress  as  to  render  this 

by  Narciso  Gampillo,  **  El  Primer  Loco,"  by  great  commercial  city  in  many  respects  almofet 

Dofia  Rosalia  Gastro  de  Murguia,  and  "  Helio-  a  rivd  to  Madrid  itself.    Tarragona,  L^rida, 

dora,"  an  operetta  by  the  son  of  Hartzenbnsch,  Gerona,  and  other  towns  of  Gatalonia,  and 

are  other  productions  in  light  literature.  generally  of  the  **  Goronilla  de  Aragon^"  are 

The  '*  Gervantistas,"  as  they  style  themselves,  likewise  making  rapid  progress, 
have  been  comparatively  idle  of  late,  and  the        Swbdbn.  — Gonnt  Garl  Snoilsky  has  issued 

affections  and  sympathies  of  Spaniards  would  a  volume,  '^  Nya  Dikter  "  (*'  New  Poetry  "X 

appear  to  have  been  suddenly  transferred  to  which  mue^t  be  conudered  as  the  most  notable 

another  national  idol,  the  great  Don  Pedro  Gal-  collection  of  verse  published  in  Sweden  during 

deron  de  la  Barca,  whose  second  centenary  was  the  year.    Its  spirit  is  in  an  eminent  degree 

celebrated  in  May.    Innumerable  compositions  patriotic.    He  deals  with  topics  derived  from 

in  prose  or  verse  poured  in  from  all  parts  ot  Swedish  history.   The  volume  contains,  besides, 

the  ancient  Spanish  monarchy,  from  America  a  great  many  poetical  idyls  and  sketches  of 

and  the  Philippine  Islands,  as  well  as  from  travel  in  Europe  and  Algeria.    Noteworthy  is 

Portugal  and  Germany ;  and  the  festival  has  a  commentary,  as  it  were,  published  by  the  lady 

brought  forth  a  selection  of  Galderon's  dra-  who  shares  his  wandering  life, 
matic  works  in  four  volumes,  by  Menendez        Another  younger  poet,  A.  U.  B&&ih,  not 

Pelayo;  an  "Album  Galderoniano,"  by  Span-  equal  to  Snoilsky  but  yet  a  genuine  poet,  has 

ish  and  Portuguese  poets ;  *'  Homenage  k  Cal-  published  a  new  volume.    A  mixture  of  verse 

deron,"  anonymous ;  and  several  more  works,  and  prose  fills  a  volume  entitled  "  Recollec- 

In  September  the  Gongress  of  American  Schol-  tions  from  Youth  and  Travels,"  by  the  popular 

ars  and  Writers  (Gongreso  de  los  Americanis-  author  N.P.  Oedman,  a  work  distinguished  for 

tas)  met    It  was  attended  by  delegates  from  all  vivacity  and  humor. 

Suarters  of  the  globe,  especially  from  France,        Two  works  of  the  older  poets  are  worthy  of 

Belgium,  and  Germany,  as  well  as  from  re-  mention,  the  first  installment  of  F.  W.  Scho- 

mote  parts  of  America  where  the  Spanish  Ian-  lander's  posthumous  writings  and  G.  Wen- 

guage  is  still  in  use.    The  Government  pub-  nerberg's  collected  works.     G.  W.  BOttiger's 

fished  a  splendid  volume  entitled  "  Relaoiones  **Valda    Dikter"  ("Selected   Poetry")  and 

Geogrdficas  de  Indias,"  for  distribution  among  "  Sjelf biografiska  Anteckningar  och  Bref"  are 

the  members  of  the  congress.    The  editor  is  posthumous    publications.     A    meoaoir   was 

Marcos  Jimenez  de  la  Espada,  the  indefati-  published  of  reter  Fjellstedt,  the  missionary, 

gable  writer  on  the  geography  and  history  of  by  Mrs.  Emilia  Laurin. 
South  America.    The  "Relaciones"  are  all       In  political  history  F.  F.   Garlson's  great 

original  and  taken  from  the  Archivo  de  Indias  work,  "  Sveriges  Historia  under  Konungarne 

in  Seville,  a  vast  repository  of  papers  and  docu-  af  Pfalziska  Huset,"  has  now  reached  the  be- 

ments  relating  to  America  and  Asia  in  general  ginning  of  the  reign  of  Gharles  XIL    Schinkers 
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"  BecoHectlonB  of  tlie  Uodem  Eistorj  of  five-  Hub  baa  msd«  an  important  contribution  bj  the 
den"  has  been  ooiitlno«d  (or  s  great  mt,aj  pablioation  of  " ConCribntiona  to  tbe  Annals 
/ears,  but  b?  different  antbors;  the  last  inatall-  of  our  Caitnre,"  of  which  G.  Relzius  has  writ- 
meat,  treating  tbe  yean  1S28-18S6,  ia  written  ten  the  first  part,  describing  the  ancient  cultnre 
bj  O.  Alin.      0.  Q.  Starb&ck'a  "fjarrations  of  Finland. 

fVom  Swedish  History,"  continued  bjr  P.  O.  "  Spada"  has  published  a  collection  of  livel; 

BAukatrOm,  are  now  oonolnded.    The  nreat  il-  andpictaresqneaketcbea  made  during  aaojonm 

lustrated  "Iliatorjof  Sweden  from  the  Ear-  in  the  East.     "From  tbe  Pol sr  Circle  to  the 

liest  Timea  to  tlie  Present  Da;,"  compiled  by  Tropic,"   by  "JOrgen"  (Georg    Lnndstrfim), 

different  aathDra,  is  approaching  completion,  ccntains,  besides  a  qnantitj  of  interesting  de- 

Fonr  nnmbers  of  the  sixth  and  last  volume  have  scriotious,  B  fair  pruporticn  of  satire, 

Already  appeared.     Among  special  worka  in  Mrs.  H.  Nybloui,  the  well-known  novelist, 

political  history  J.  Mankell's  treatise  on  tbe  has  publiabed  a  collection  of  tales,  while  two 

policy  of  GnBtaTOB  II  Adolphaa,  in  which  the  anonymona  ladiM  have  publiahcd,  one  a  novel, 

Mithor  maintains  the  opinion  that  tbe  King  waa  entitied  "  Marianne,"  the  other  "  From  the  For- 

inflnenced  by  the  ideas  of  s  oonqoeror  rather  est."    A  collection  of  "  Stories  end  Fimtasies  " 

than  by  those  of  a  champion  of  futh.  baa  ia  by  Ernst  Lnndqviat 

ftroased  animated  dispates.    Auffust  Strinoberg  Kordenski Old's   celebrated    work,    "  Vegaa 

bM  commenced  a  work  with  the  title,  "The  FSrd  kring  Anen  och  Europa,"  Las  appeared 

Swedish  People  during  a  Thonsand  Years,"  both  In  Swedish  and  in  several  trsnslations. 

with  engravings  by  Oart  Larsson.    The  work  It  will  be  followed  by  aeveral  snpplemcntary 

eansed  great  excitement  in  Sweden,  and  many  volumes,  conteining  partly  popular  essays  and 

polemical  writings  have  followed.  observations  by  the  partakers  in  the  Vega 

•    Eichhom  has  with  a  new  volume,  "  Swedish  expedition,   partly  atnctly  scientiSo  treatisea 

Studies,"  contributed  to  tbe  history  of  lilera'  respecting  the  results  of  the  voyage,  to  be 

lure.    To  this  department  belong  "  Kektar  och  published  at  tbe  cost  of  the  ftate. 

Gift,"andtb6cOD«niutionof'SvenHkaUofveta  LOCOMOTIVE    with    Dcplk    Dsivnta- 

ooh  Ariatokrat1ensHistoris,"byArTid  Ahnfelu  Whbhj).     A  new  type  of  rsilroad  locomotive 

^ofeasor  O.  Ljanggren  has  pnbliahed  a  new  engine,  called  from  the  name  of  the  Inventor 

Tolame  of  his  "Annalsof  SwedishLiteralure."  the  Fontaine  locomotive,  haa  been  tested  by 

A  work  of  particular  importance  ia  "Philo-  practical  nae  on  the  Canada  Southern  Rail- 

sopbical  Investigation  in  Swedsn,"  by  Professor  way.    The  resnlta  recorded  in  speed  and  dnty 

A.  Nybliens.    To  tbe  knowledge  o(  the  life  and  are  so  remarkable  as  to  have  attracted  the  at- 

maonets  of  the  Swedish  people  Arthur  Haze-  tention  of  engineers  all  over  the  world.    Tlw 


oonstruction  is  not  only  very  peculiar,  bnt  con-  other.    The  main  driving-wheels  In  the  Fon- 

Hicts  apparently  with  the  reoognized  principles  taine  engine*  are  secured  to  an  elevated  axle, 

if  mechanics.     Hence,  when  first  described,  above  tbe  boiler,  and  running  in  boxes  enp- 

he  Fontaine  looomotive  shared  the  fate  of  ported  by  a  suitably  braced  frame,  the  cylinder 

nany  other  important  inventions:  it  was  con-  and  piston-rods  being  set  in  an  inclined  pod- 

iemned  on  theoretical  grounds,  and  even  de-  tion. 

ided  by  high  engineering  anthorities.  These  driving-wheels  are  of  the  nsnal  con- 

The  pecnliarity  of  tbe  engine  is  that  it  has  struction.  but  do  not  tonoh  the  rula.    Resting 

.wo  sets  of  driving-wheels,  one  on  top  of  the  on  the  ndls  are  other  driving-wheels  of  tbe 
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same  size  as  the  upper  ones,  with  which  there  inches,  being  constracted  for  a  track  of  4  feet 

is  a  frictional  contact    There  being  no  resist-  8^  inches  gange.    Its  total  weight,  loaded,  is 

ance,  when  motion  is  oommanicated  to  the  62,000  ponnds;  weight  on  the  driving-wheels, 

npper  wheels,  the  same  motion  is  transmitted  82,000.    The  driving-wheels  are  70  inches  in 

to  the  lower  ones  by  friction.    The  contact  diameter,  the  friction-tread  56  inches  in  di- 

between  the  main  driving-wheels,  which  are  ameter,  and  the  npper  driving-wheel  72  ioches 

actuated  bj  the  machinery,  and  those  which  in  diameter.    The  stroke  of  the  cylinder  is  24 

draw  the  train  by  the  force  communicated  to  inches,  diameter  of  cylinder  16  inches.    The 

them,  is  not  at  the  onter  periphery  of  the  latter,  tank  has  2,000  gallons  capacity.    There  are 

which  runs  on  the  rails,  but  at  a  second  tread,  140  tabes,  2  inches  in  diameter  and  11  feet 

which  is  much  smaller  in  diameter.    By  this  long.    The  grate  is  62^  inches  by  SSf;  the 

device,  altiiough  the  cironmference  of  the  two  total  beating  sorface,  906  sqnare  feet 

wheels  is  abont  the  same,  the  wheel  which  rolls  LOOOMOTIVE,  OOMPRESSED^-AIB.  Sev- 

over  the  rails  revolves  more  rapidly  than  the  eral  quite    workable   compressed-air   motors 

upper  one,  which  turns  synchronously  with  have  been  tried  and  put  into  practical  employ- 

the  strokes  of  the  piston.  ment  upon  street-railroads  with  partial  satis- 

To  prevent  slipping,  an  air-pump  is  employed,  faction  in  France,  Belgium,  Great  Britain,  and 
which  is  operated  from  the  cab,  and  which  acts  the  United  States.  None  of  the  devices  for  the 
on  a  system  of  levers,  by  means  of  which  the  use  of  compressed  air  thus  far  invented  has 
frictional  contact  between  the  upper  and  lower  stood,  however,  the  practical  and  commercial 
drivers  is  diminished  or  increased,  as  occasion  tests  of  utility  and  economy,  although  every 
may  require,  without  disturbing  the  bearing  of  effort  was  made  in  the  cases  of  some  of  these 
the  lower  wheels  on  the  rails.  The  engine  is  to  make  them  succeed.  Notably,  the  Mekar- 
also  provided  with  an  equalizing  truck,  so  as  ski  air-engine,  which  was  tried  in  Paris,  re- 
al ways  to  preserve  the  bearing  on  the  raiL  The  ceived  abundant  financial  support,  and  was 
parts  are  so  arranged  that  the  center  of  gravity  only  abandoned  after  a  thorough  trial.  Scott 
of  the  locomotive  will  not  be  so  elevated  as  to  Moncrieff,  of  Glasgow,  built  an  engine  from 
render  it  liable  to  leave  the  track  in  turning  which  good  results  were  obtained  as  far  as 
curves.  its  mechanical  workings  were  concerned,  but 

An  increase  of  the  speed  of  locomotives  as  which  never  advanced  beyond  the  experiment- 
ordinarily  constructed  can  be  attained  only  by  al  stage.  The  idea  was  not  likely  to  be  aban- 
an  enlargement  of  the  driving-wheels,  or  by  doned,  however,  after  many  failures,  on  ac- 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  strokes  of  count  of  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  compressed 
the  pistons.  To  enlarge  the  drivers  beyond  a  air  to  mechanical  motors  for  street-railroads, 
certain  limit  is  found  objectionable,  since  by  Steam  is  too  destructive  and  uncontrollable  an 
so  doing  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  locomo-  agent  to  be  used  directly  on  street- railroads, 
tive  is  so  elevated  as  to  cause  a  swaying  or  aside  from  the  serious  inconveniences  of  smoke 
gauge  motion,  and  the  locomotive  is  liable  to  and  noise,  which  no  devices  yet  invented  have 
leave  the  track,  especially  on  curves;  and  it  is  been  able  to  obviate  to  a  sufficient  extent 
found  impracticable  to  materially  increase  the  The  employment  of  compressed  air  as  a  ve- 
number  of  reciprocations  of  the  piston,  except  hide  for  storing  up  mechanical  energy  to  be 
at  the  expense  of  fuel  and  the  straining  of  the  used  at  a  future  time  or  at  a  distance  is  at- 
boiler  to  carry  steam  at  such  a  pressure  as  to  tended  by  two  serious  difficulties.  The  first 
overcome  the  expansion  of  steam  in  the  cylin-  is  the  technical  difficulty  of  the  construction 
ders.  of  reservoirs  and  joints  so  hermetically  ti^t 

By  mean  8  of  this  ingenious  and  boldly  novel  as  to  prevent  leakage,  and  the  fatal  loss  of 

manner  of  applying  the  power  through  auxil-  power  which  it  entails  if  the  motive  power  is 

iary  drivers,  a  large  increase  of  speed  is  ob-  to  be  stored  up  for  any  length  of  time  or 

tained  from  a  given  size  of  driving-wheel,  with-  transmitted  any  distance.     The  second  diffi- 

out  increasing  the  number  of  piston-strokes  or  culty  is  due  to  a  universal  property  of  gaseous 

the  amount  of  fuel  consumed.    Or,  at  a  con-  matter,  explicable  by  the  kinetic  theory.   The 

stant  rate  of  speed,  a  heavier  load  can  be  hauled  application  of  pressure  to  any  aeriform  fluid 

with  the  same  consumption  of  coal,  owing  to  is  attended  by  a  rise  in  temperature  and  a  pro- 

the  completer  development  of  the  effective  portionstely  greater  resistanoe  to  be  overcome 

force  of  the  steam.    The  Fontcune  locomotive  m  obtaining  a  given  degree  of  compression, 

has  a  theoretical  advantage  over  engines  of  the  If  the  compression  is  performed  very  slowly 

ordinary  type  of  80  per  cent  in  speed  or  trac-  and  gradually,  no  increase  in  the  sensible  heat 

tion,  and  a  practical  gain  of  80  per  cent  over  of  the  gas  occurs,  and  consequently  no  loss  of 

engines  of  the  same  size  is  claimed  to  have  power;  but  it  is  impracticable  to  oonduct  the 

bden  demonstrated.    An  engine  of  the  new  operation  with  such  extreme  slowness  that 

tvpe  has  drawn  a  train  over  the  Pennsylvania  the  molecules  of  the  gas  are  not  exdted  to 

Railroad  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia  greater  kinetic  activity,  which  is  the  cause  to 

at  the  rate  of  90  miles  an  hour.    The  second  which  the  excess  in  the  increase  of  pressure  due 

engine  built  on  this  model,  made  at  the  Grant  to  rapid  compression,  the  increase  which  is 

Locomotive  Works,  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  attended  by  a  rise  in  temperature,  is  attributed. 

has  a  total  length  of  wheel-base  of  21  feet  5  The  compression  which  takes  place  at  such  a  rate 
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as  to  produce  heat  is  called  adiobatic  compres-  The  size  and  weight  of  the  reservoirs  and  oth- 
sion ;  while  that  which  is  slow  enoagh  to  allow  er  apparatus  coosequentlj  depend  in  a  great 
the  moleonlar  particles  to  accommodate  them-  measure  upon  the  degree  of  compression  which 
selves  to  a  more  crowded  condition,  to  shorter  can  be  practicably  attained.  An  improvement 
paths  and  more  frequent  impact,  without  cans-  upon  the  Continental  method  of  maintaining  a 
mg  the  disturbance,  the  temporary  accelera-  steady  temperature  in  the  air  under  pressure 
tion  of  molecular  velocity  and  augmented  vio-  has  been  in  use  for  some  time  in  the  pneu- 
lence  of  impact,  which  is  marked  by  a  rise  in  matic  apparatus  of  the  Royal  Arsenal  at  Wool- 
temperature,  is  denoted  isothermal  compres-  wich,  ijiglaud,  used  for  compressing  air  to  a 
sion.  If  the  energy  stored  in  the  elastic  fluid  high  degree  of  pressure  for  tne  propulsion  of 
were  instantly  utilized,  the  work  performed  torpedoes. .  The  ii^jection  of  the  spray  into  the 
would  be  the  same,  whether  the  pressure  were  cylinders  requires  the  use  of  valves  and  other 
idiobatic  or  isothermal ;  but  if  there  is  a  suffi-  attachments.  More  or  less  leakage  will  occur 
oient  interval  allowed  to  lapse  for  the  energy  through  the  Joints.  If  the  compressed  air  is 
which  has  been  converted  into  beat  to  be  lost  used  at  a  hish  degree  of  pressure,  this  would 
by  the  radiation  of  the  extra  heat,  there  is  a  prove  a  fatal  defect  To  obviate  this  leakage, 
waste  to  the  extent  of  the  power  required  to  the  Woolwich  engineers  employed  in  place  of 
produce  the  elevation  of  temperature.  A  cor-  the  injecting  apparatus  a  simple  jacket  of  cold 
responding  loss  of  energy  takes  place  in  the  water  around  the  compressing  cylinder.  This 
application  of  the  stored-up  power,  which  must  technical  improvement,  allowing  of  the  use  of 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  be  rapid  also,  and  conipressed-air  power  at  very  high  pressures, 
a  rapid  expansion  is  attended  by  a  diminution  led  Colonel  Beaumont,  of  the  Royal  Arsenal,  to 
of  the  potential  energy  equivalent  to  the  loss  the  study  of  a  system  of  compressed-air  loco- 
resulting  from  an  equally  rapid  rate  of  com-  motives  worked  under  extreme  pressure,  in  vir- 
pression.  This  is  due  to  the  reduction  in  the  tue  of  the  principle  that  high  degrees  of  com- 
teoiperature  produced  by  sudden  expansion,  pression,  when  kept  isothermal,  are  obtainable 
which  lessens  the  elastic  tension  of  the  fluid  in  at  vii-tually  no  greater  relative  cost  than  lower 
a  corresponding  degree.  This  double  loss  of  pressures.  He  obviated  the  loss  of  power  in 
efficient  power  attends  every  employment  of  expansion  by  steam-jacketing  the  expansion 
condensed  air  for  the  preservation  for  future  cylinders,  which  improvement  aflforded  all  that 
Qse  or  for  the  transmission  of  mechanical  ener-  was  wanting  for  the  isothermal  compression 
gy.  It  is  used  in  mines  for  drilling,  not  because  and  expansion  of  air  at  high  pressures.  Colonel 
it  is  an  economical  power,  but  because  it  can  Beaumont  has  employed  himself  a  long  time 
be  so  handily  applied  and  so  readily  r^^ated.  upon  the  elaboration  of  his  system  of  com- 
There  are  reasons  which  would  make  the  use  pressed-air  motors,  and  has  developed  an  air- 
of  compressed-air  locomotives  desirable  for  locomotive  which  works  satisfactorily  as  far 
some  purposes,  though  they  should  consume  as  experimental  tests  can  show,  and  in  long 
considerably  more  fuel  than  steam  locomotives,  and  searching  trials  has  not  only  proved  itself 
French  and  Belgian  engineers  some  time  since  practicable,  but  in  the  points  of  reliability, 
discovered  a  method  of  neutralizing  the  changes  durability,  manageability,  noiselessness,  and, 
in  temperature  due  to  compression  and  expan-  above  all,  of  economy,  it  appears  to  be  a  com- 
sion,  and  thus  increasing  the  duty  of  pneu-  plete  success,  which  promises  to  remove  the 
matic  engines  considerably.  They  kept  the  com-  question  of  a  compressed-air  locomotive-en- 
prension  and  expansion  isothermal  by  artificial  gine  finally  out  of  thcNcategory  of  mechanical 
means,  injecting  a  spray  of  cold  water  into  the  problems. 

compression -cylinder  and  a  spray  of  hot  water        Colonel  Beaumont  has  built  an  engine  which 

or  a  jet  of  steam  into  the  expansion-cylinder,  performs  the  trip  from  the  arsenal  to  Dartford 

It  was  only  a  partial  remedy,  since  the  heat  of  and  back,  a  total  distance  of  about  thirty  miles, 

compression,  which  is  absorbed  by  the  parti-  with  one  charge  of  compressed  air,  taking  sixty- 

des  of  cold  water,  is  not  utilized,  nor  is  the  three  minutes.     His   locomotive  weighs  ten 

heat  that  is  imparted  to  the  hot  water  which  is  tons.    It  can  carry  a  load  of  sixteen  tons  up  a 

introduced  into  the  expansion -cylinder  to  keep  moderate  grade.  The  reservoir  is  charged  with 

up   the   temperature   and  effective  force  of  one  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  under  a  pressure 

the  compressed  air  while  undergoing  expan-  of  one  thousand  pounds  on  the  square  inch, 

sion.    Yet  it  served  to  preserve  the  kinetic  The  first  locomotive  made  on  his  system  had 

equilibrium  of  the   gas,  and   enhanced  very  tiiree  cylinders  on  each  side  for  the  purpose  of 

materially   the    efficiency  of  the  air-engine,  expanding  the  air  down.     It  is  parted  with  in 

The  loss   of  power  attending    this  artificial  the  last  at  little  above  atmospheric  pressure, 

method  of  equalizing  the  temperature,  and  He  uses  no  expanding  apparatus  to  reduce  the 

making  the  tension  of  the  confined  air  vary  pressure  before  turning  on  the  air,  but  lets  it 

uniformly  with  the  pressure  applied,  is  not  very  into  the  cylinders  at  the  tall  pressure  of  one 

great;  and,  what  is  of  the  highest  importance  thousand  pounds.   The  cylinders  are  completely 

as  regards  the  employment  of  compressed  air  air-tight  practically,  being  able  to  retain  the 

in  locomotives,  it  is  proved  by  theory  and  sub-  charge  for  several  hours  without  any  material 

stantiated  in  practice  that  this  loss  is  directly  reduction  of  pressure.     The  form  first  used 

proportional  to  the  degree  of  dompression.  consisted  of  a  number  of  strong  tubes  con* 
VOL.  XXL— 88   A 
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nected  by  cross-pieces.    A  later  form  oonsists  dent  Gkfffield,  were,  in  the  mesisage,  very  kind^i 
of  a  welded  oyhndrioal  vessel  with  only  one  ly  presented,  as  follows : 
opening  serving  for  both  inlet  and  ontlet,  closed 
by  a  spindle- valve,  with 
to  an  ordinary  safety- 
are  reduced  to  four  .-  «  »w..  ^.  .w.^  w.  «»-«    •     .     t                          ♦    •.                       

locomotive.    Colonel  Beanmont  claims  for  his  Sltot^elaS^d^y^^^  ^^^i  ^S^  ^e  td 

system  an  economy  equ^  to  or  greater  than  gone  into  office  under  exceptionally  favorable  droum- 

that  of  the  steam  locomotive-engine.     The  fact  Btanoes,  and  much  was  expected  trom  hia  admiiil8ti»- 

that  the  work  done  by  the  ordinary  locomo-  ^OQ*    Political  dissension  had  engendered  sectional 

tive  requires  three  sets  of  machinery  in  a  com-  hostility,  but  on  the  aopesaion  of  the  Ute  President 

preW-air  locomotive-the  engine  for  driving  gT^lSI? gTS' "^^r o^^^ter^S!^ ^ 

the  compressmg  apparatus,  the   compressmg  impartial,  and  its  termination  was  looked  forward  to 

apparatus   itself,    and    the   expansion-engine  with  anxious  hopes  that  with  it  would  oeaae  all  seo- 

which  drives  the  locomotive— militates  against  tional  animosities,  and  that  one  section  of  the  Union 

such  a  claim.     The    advantage  of   the  sta-  would  no  longer  tiiiduoe  Uie  other,  solely  for  the  pur- 

^tv!!-,^    »^«^  ^««««^    ^^.v-    fk^    \^^Z^^^  PO*®  ^^  acquiring  pohUcal  power  and  dominion.    It 

tionary    steam-engine    over    the    looomotave  wasthisnSueTvfiich  had^wn  and  streMthened 

steam-engine    amounts  to   the  difference  be-  each  day  as  his  administration  pxt)gie8sed,th2o 


tween  If  pound  of  coal  per  horse-power  per  the  people  of  this  State,  in  every  city,  town,  viUagei 

hour,  which  is  the  highest  duty  yet  attained,  «nd  hamlet,  to  ^veeroressionBofgenuineaoiTow  and 

and  ftree  pounds  per  horee-power  per  hour,  '"^t^ZT^t^  w,  h.re  been  overuken 

which  IS  the  consumption  m  Daniel  s  locomo-  by  a  mbfoitune  which  has  weighed  heavily  upon  our 

tives.     This  economy  must  be  more  than  conn-  ^ple,  the  death  of  our  young  Governor,  Louis  Alfred 

terbalanced  by  the  friction  of  the  triplex  ma-  wiitz,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age.    He  had 

chinery,  the  cost  of  the  jacketing,  etc.     There  ^°«  ^»  in  public  lift,  oommendng  at  an  early  age. 

!<.    v^tJ^»^.    -   «>rv«ia;^A.«KiA   oJ«r:n»  ««   A^^A  Fcw  fficu  of  hi*  yfears  had  thc  samc  vaHod  cxpencnce 

is,   however,   a  considerable  saving  in  dead  in  all  the  departments  of  government,  ftt>mthriowe*t 

weight  in  the  substitution  of  air  for  water  and  to  the  highest,  all  of  wBch  he  filled  in  suooession. 

in  the  reduced  size  of  the  vessels  and  appa-  His  promotion  was  ftom  one  position  to  another  in 

ratus.    A  joint-stock  company  has  been  formed  regular  progression,  thus  ahowinff  that  he  has  filled 

in  England  for  the  purpose  of  making  and  fll  pl>«e8  to  the  credit  of  himseirand  to  the  advan- 

-,^»v;,?«  ♦i,^  T}<^«MTn/.nf  «;..  A»^»^      Tk^  ^A  tageofthepubhc    As  was  said  m  the  proclamation 

workmg  the  Beaumont  air-engine.    The  ad-  Siouncing  his  death,  the  people  of  Lomsiana  **  will 

vantages  of  being  free  from  all  smoke,  having  revere  the  name  of  him  who  always  strove  to  pay  with 

no  fire,  and  making  no  smell,  being  com  para-  honest  service  for  every  honor  rooeived.*' 

tively  noiseless,  of  being  perfectly  safe  from  _  On  the  17th  day  of  October,  in  pursuance  of  Article 

the  danger  of  explorion  from  the  exhauetion  of  ^J^J^^^SST ' '  "^^  ^'  '^  "'  '^  " 
water  m  the  boiler,  of  running  no  nsks  of  the 

tubes  leaking  or  the  feed-valves  sticking,  com-  The  chief  objects  of  the  special  session  were 

mend  it  as  a  great  improvement  over  the  steam-  to  provide  an  adequate  revenue  for  the  State, 

locomotive  for  use  in  streets,  or  in  long  tunnels,  ana  to  make  the  required  appropriations,  and 

LONGFELLOW,  Hekbt  Wadbwobth.  (See  thus  render  the  financial  condition  more  satis> 

**  Annual  Cydopflsdia"  of  1882.)  factory.    The  expenditures  largely  exceed  the 

LOUISIANA.  The  Constitution  of  Louisi-  revenues.  The  appropriations  against  the  gen- 
ana,  adopted  in  1879,  provides  for  a  session  of  eral  fund  for  1880  and  1881  amount  to  $1,42S,- 
the  Legislature  in  1880,  and  there  is  no  pro  vis-  829.71.  The  revenue  from  Hoenses  and  taxes, 
ion  for  any  other  before  January,  1888.  The  general  fund,  for  the  same  period,  actiial  and 
Governor  of  the  State,  however,  found  it  nee-  estimated,  amounts  to  $768,944,  showing  a  dif- 
essary  to  call  a  special  session  "  to  enact  laws  ference  between  the  estimated  revenue  and  the 
making  appropriations  to  defray  the  ordinary  appropriations  of  $664,885.71. 
expenses  of  the  government,  to  pay  the  inter-  The  constitutional  limit  of  taxation  is  not 
est  on  the  public  debt,  to  support  the  public  the  cause  of  this  deficiency.  The  revenue  de- 
eohools,  universities,  and  public  charities  m  the  rived  under  that  limit  would  be  more  than  suf- 
State  of  Louisiana  for  the  years  1882-^88,  to  ficient,  if  collection  of  taxes  could  be  made  to 
make  appropriations  concerning  the  State-  operate  upon  the  taxable  property  of  the  Statei 
House,  for  the  redemption  of  State-House  war-  The  revenue  laws  from  year  to  year  have  been 
rants,  and  for  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  gov-  progressively  growing  less  efficient.  Large 
ernment,"  and  other  purposes.  amounts  of  property,  movable  and  immova- 

The  Legislature  accordinely  assembled  at  ble,  have  escaped  taxation.*  There  is  no  uni- 
New  Orleans  on  December  6th,  in  special  ses-  formity  anywhere  in  the  State.  As  a  oonse- 
sion.  The  President  of  the  Senate,  and  ex-offi-  quence,  some  portions  are  paying  on  a  high 
eio  Lieutenant-Governor,  W.  A.  Robertson,  pre-  valuation  a  large  tax,  while  others  on  low  as- 
sided  in  that  body ;  and  Speaker  Ogden,  of  the  sessments  are  paying  but  a  small  tax.  The 
former  session,  presided  in  the  House.  The  valuation  on  productive  real  estate  of  the  same 
message  to  the  Legislature  came  from  the  grade  varies  from  five  to  twenty  dollars  per 
Lieutenant-Governor,  S.  D.  McEnery,  in  con-  acre.  There  is  a  universal  demand  for  reme- 
sequence  of  the  recent  death  of  Governor  dial  legislation.  The  remedy  is  plain,  and  the 
Wutz.    This  everx,  as  also  the  death  of  Presi-  means  pointed  out  by  the  Constitution  are  add- 
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qnate.  A  recent  convention  of  collectors  and  The  Governor  speaks  in  his  message  in  en- 
assessors  demonstrated  that,  under  the  present  thusiastio  terms  of  the  prospects  of  the  State : 
system,  no  equitable  assessment  could  be  made,  "  The  outlook  for  the  State  is  most  hopeful, 
nor  could  the  collection  of  taxes  be  adequately  The  advantages  of  soil  and  climate  are  novrhere 
enforced.  Those  paying  on  the  highest  valua-  else  equaled.  No  country  presents  such  advan- 
tion  were  really  paying  four  times  the  tax  on  tages  of  water  communication.  Nearly  every 
the  same  grade  of  land  that  is  paid  in  a  neigh-  locality  is  reached  by  a  navigable  stream.  Their 
boring  parish.  In  some  localities  the  revenue  resources  are  attracting  attention,  and  despite 
of  the  property  is  taken  for  its  actual  value,  adverse  circumstances  a  wonderful  develop- 
and  the  assessment  is  made  accordingly.  Thus,  ment  of  those  resources  is  going  on.  Trade  and 
when  a  piece  of  property  yields  a  revenue  of  commerce  are  increasing,  extended  railroads 
$40,000,  it  is  assessea  at  the  same  figures,  when  are  in  process  of  construction,  and  manufao- 
its  assessment  in  reality  should  be  not  less  than  tories  are  attracting  universal  attention.  Im- 
three  times  that  amount.  The  State  Commis-  migration  begins  to  turn  toward  the  State.  A 
sioner  of  Agriculture  estimates  the  annual  pro-  most  amicable  feeling  exists  between  the  two 
ductive  capacity  of  this  State,  from  agricultural  races.  Race  prejudices  have  subsided,  and  the 
products,  to  be  $75,000,000,  and.  if  the  same  people,  white  and  colored,  are  a  unit  in  striv- 
improper  rule  were  to  be  followed,  the  assess-  mg  to  develop  the  resources  of  Louisiana, 
ment-rolls  should  show  only  this  amount.  Recent  investigations  have  shown  that  nearly 

The  Constitution  intended  to  secure  a  reve-  every  vegetable,  plant,  and  tree  that  springs 

nue  from  licenses,  and  to  so  graduate  the  sys-  from  her  soil  can  be  utilized  and  made  proflt- 

tem  as  to  make  every  calling  pay  only  its  just  able.    In  faot^  there  is  a  wonderful  diversity  in 

proportion  to  the  support  of  the  government,  our  products  of  fruits^  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  com, 

But  the  provisions  oi  the  present  law  operate  and  other  cereals,  while  valuable  fibrous  plants 

so  as  to  defeat  the  intentions.    While  there  are  now  being  introduced.    Attention  is  being 

may  be  a  uniformity  of  grade  among  the  same  given  to  stock-raising  in  some  of  the  parishes, 

class,  it  so  discriminates  as  to  others  as  to  be  and  in  a  few  years  our  stock-raisers  will  be 

very  unequal  and  unjust    Occupations  which  able  to  supply  ihe  home  demand  for  horses  and 

ought  to  contribute  a  large  sum  pay  oompara-  mules.    The  future  for  Louisiana  is  a  grand 

tively  nothing,  while  the  burden  falls  on  those  one.    It  does  not  seem  chimerical,  when  we 

who  derive  tlie  smallest  income  from  their  oc-  look  at  our  extraordinary  advantages,  to  antici- 

cnpation.    The  largest  capitals  pay  compara-  pate  a  ftiture  maximum  production  to  the  value 

tively  the  smallest  license-tax.  of  $600,000,000  per  annum. 

The  amount  derived  from  licenses  under  **  There  is  no  reason,  then,  for  the  continued 
the  present  law  is  $200,000;  under  the  former  cry  of  '  Poor  Louisiana  and  her  impoverished 
system  the  revenue  from  this  source  was  $400,-  people.'  We  must  realize  the  fact  that  she  is 
000.  The  forfeited  and  delinquent  property  rich,  and  force  her  to  the  front  rank  of  States, 
for  non-payment  of  taxes  has  been  contmued  Her  assessment-roll  for  1880  shows  a  valuation 
on  the  assessment-rolls  for  the  current  years,  of  $177,096,469.72,  and  for  1881,  $181,660.- 
and  there  is  some  doubt  about  selling  this  de-  291.82.  This  is  wrong  and  should  be  correctea. 
scription  of  property  for  the  taxes  of  1880-'81,  Such  valuations  do  us  no  credit.  When  the 
lest  the  State  diould  lose  the  back  taxes.  An  property  of  this  State  is  thoroughly  assessed, 
act  provided  for  the  sale  of  this  property  on  even  at  two  thirds  of  its  value,  it  will  show  a 
the  first  Saturday  in  each  month,  and  from  valuation  of  quite  $300,000,000.  The  consti- 
day  to  day  thereafter.  There  are  very  few  tutional  limit  on  taxation  will  then  be  more 
parishes — ^not  more  than  three — ^in  which  this  than  sufficient.  The  tax  rate  can  then  be  re- 
provision  of  the  law  has  been  complied  with,  duced,  the  State  government  sustained,  and  our 
In  nearly  every  case  tibe  sale  has  been  made  State  debt  annually  decreased.  Confidence  will 
on  a  different  day.  Valuable  properties,  on  be  restored,  our  bonds  will  be  on  the  market 
which  the  State  had  a  claim  for  taxes,  have  at  a  reasonable  interest,  commanding  a  premi- 
been  sold-  for  insignificant  sums,  the  owners  um ;  capital  will  rapidly  find  its  way  here,  and 
being  generally  the  purchasers.  These  sales  we  will  no  longer  be  humiliated  at  the  low 
are  declared  to  be  aosolutely  null  and  void,  credit  of  our  State." 

having  been  made  in  violation  of  law.    It  is  The  first  act  passed  at  the  extra  session, 

estimated  that  the  back  taxes  amount  to  nearly  beginning  December  6, 1881^  is  an  appropria- 

$5,000,000.  tion  of  $27,080  to  defray  its  own  expenses. 

In  the  parish  of  Orleans  there  are  Judgments  The  second  and  third  acts  authorize  the  State 

for  taxes  and  licenses  to  the  amount  of  $600,-  Treasurer  to  pay  over  the  old  balance  belonging 

000.    The  Attorney-General  states  that  it  is  to  the  seminary  fund  to  the  Louisiana  State 

difficult  to  execute  the  Judgments  in  these  University,  and  provides  for  repairs  of  the  uni- 

cases,  because  some  have  been  settled,  and  it  versity  buildings  at  Baton  Rouge.    The  fourth 

does  not  appear  from  the  records  what  pay-  act  appropriates  $126,802.17  to  complete  the 

ments  have  been  made.    Therefore  legislation  restoration  ofthe  Capitol  at  Baton  Rouge.  The 

is  necessary  to  provide  the  means  for  the  em-  fifth  act  makes  appropriations  for  the  ordinary 

ployment  of  experts  to  investigate  these  judg-  expenses  of  the  government,  interest  on  the 

ments,  and  ascertain  which  of  tnem  are  in  force,  public  debt,  public  schools,  and  public  ohari- 
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ties,  for  six  momthii  nntil  Joljr  1st.    It  provides  their  frequent  recnrrence,  and  the  distrftction 

for  the  salaries  and  other  expenses  of  the  execu-  which  they  reqaire  frora  soher  pursuits,  are 

tive  and  jndiciarj  departments  ont  of  the  gen-  great  evils.     The  fact  is  admitted  that  tbe 

eral  fond.    It  orders  payment  out  of  the  inter-  people  are  the  sonrce  of  political  power;  that 

est  tax  fund  of  '*  reduced  interest  on  conpons  they  govern  through  their  appointed  agents, 

of  consolidated  bonds,  under  the  provisions  of  who  are  responsible  to  them ;  but  it  is  import 

the  constitutional  ordinance  relative  to  the  taut  that  these  facts  should  not  be  concomitant 

State  debt,  $120,000,  or  as  much  thereof  as  may  with  idleness,  dissipation,  debauchery,  and  cor- 

be  necessary  to  pay  the  interest  on  that  por-  ruption.  which  seem  to  be  consequents  upon 

tion  of  the  State  debt  already  stamped  or  con-  many  elections  in  the  States  of  the  Union, 

verted,  and  that  which  may  be  stamped  prior  Nothing  in  the  relations  between  Louisiana 

to  July  1, 1882."    The  sixth  and  last  act  of  this  and  her  sister  States  is  noteworthy,  unless  it  be 

session  created  a  printing  board.  that  the  State  of  New  York  commenced  a  suit, 

Having  ended  by  limitation  of  time  without  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  to 

completing  the  revenue  and   license  bills,   a  recover  $1,050,  the  amount  of  thirty  coupons 

second  extra  session  was  called  by  the  Gov-  detached  from  bonds  issued  by  the  State  of 

ernor,  and  commenced  on  the  26th  of  Decem-  Louisiana  in  1874.    In  the  year  1878  a  bill  was 

her.    The  Legislature  now  passed  its  third  act  passed  through  the  Legislature  of  New  York 

providing  for  the  investing  of  the  interest  tax  to  authorize  any  citizen  to  transfer  an  overdue 

fund  in  the  hands  of  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  written  obligation  of  any  other  State  to  the 

State,  in  bonds  of  the  United  States  Govern-  State  of  New  York,  and  that,  upon  being  se- 

ment,  and  providing;  for  the  payment  of  the  cured  in  the  payment  of  costs  and  expenses  of 

reduced  interest  due  or  to  become  due  on  the  the  suit,  her  Attomey-Greneral  should  bring  suit 

bonds  of  the  State.  for  its  collection.    This  bill  did  not  meet  the  ap- 

The  Oonstitution  of  1879,  it  may  be  remem-  probation  of  the  Gk>vemor,  and  was  defeat^, 
bered,  presented  this  alternative  to  the  bond-  The  veto  of  Governor  Robinson  was  emphatic, 
holders :  either  to  retain  the  face  of  the  bonds,  and  his  message  is  worthy  of  preservation : 
the  interest  being  reduced  to  2  per  cent,  or  to  State  ot  Niw  York,  Exsounvz  Chamber,  ) 
have  the  bonds  reduced  to  seventy-five  cents  on  Albaht,  Jwm  14, 1878.  \ 
the  dollar,  and  receive  4  per  cent  on  them.  As  Utmorandum  in  hrUf  of  tXt  rwaoMfor  diMpprtmng 
the  State  debt  amounts  in  round  numbers  to  '^^^J^^.\P^^  ^S*^  "^^^^.^^Z?^ 
$12,000,000,  at  2  per  cent  interest,  $240,000  J^ai^a^^^U^^'"'^'^''^ 
are  required  to  pay  the  interest  If  reduced  to  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  does  not  pcr- 
$9,000,000  at  4  per  cent  interest,  $860,000  are  mit  a  oitixen  to  sue  a  State  in  the  Upited  States  courts, 
necessary.  As  the  rate  of  taxation  at  present  This  bill  attempts  to  evade  that  provision  by  author- 
is  limited  to  one  mill,  and  the  assessed  value  i^  »citiien  of  this  State,  holding  anv  obligations  o# 
o.4^f«^AKiA  r^«.^«vA«4.«>  :<.  #1  fii  (u\t\  AAA  ^«i-  *i  01  ©"^^^  Statos,  to  aasiffn  his  claims  to  the  State,  and  to 
of  taxable  property  is  $181,000,000,  only  $181,-  be  proeecuti  inlK^name  of  the  State  by  the  Attor- 
000  can  be  collected  to  pay  the  interest.  A  nev-General  for  the  benefit  of  the  individoaL  In 
yearly  deficit,  which  may  vary  from  $59,000  to  o^er  words,  it  requires  the  State  to  lay  down  its  dig- 
$179,000,  must  exist.  The  sole  constitutional  "i^^^  ite  honor,  and  its  integrity  as  a  sovereign  State 
remedy  for  this  lie.  in  an  ino«,«e  of  «s««,.  "^C^rffS  &»^C*ott<S: 
ments.  These  are  notoriously  low.  Neither  amunst  other  States,  and  hi  so  dmna  to  evSie  the 
of  the  extra  sessions  of  this  year  met  the  vexed  Constitution,  and  to  assume  a  false  position  by  proee- 
question  to  which  their  attention  was  directed  cuting  claims  in  which  it  has  no  interest  whatever, 
in  the  Governor's  message,  and  which  the  (Signed)  L.  BOBINSON. 
Constitution  relegated  to  tbe  Legislature.  No  An  act  witli  the  same  title  was  introduced 
board  for  the  equalization  of  assessments  is  the  following  year  into  the  General  Court  of 
yet  established,  and  the  year  closed  with  the  New  Hampshire,  and  adopted.  In  1880  tbe 
Legislature  still  in  session.  Legislature  of  New  York  passed  the  former 

There  was  no  serious  civil  or  social  disturb-  act,  and  there  was  no  veto.  It  is  under  this 
ance  during  1881,  An  organized  strike  occurred  last  act  that  the  suit  of  New  York  was  com- 
in  New  Orleans  on  the  1st  of  September,  which  menced  in  April  last.  In  1881  a  bill  under  this 
interfered  with  commerce,  and  at  one  moment  same  title  was  introduced  into  the  Legislature 
seemed  to  threaten  the  peace  of  the  Oommon-  of  Massachusetts,  but  that  Commonwealth  re- 
wealth.  The  militia,  at  the  request  of  the  jected  it.  These  suits  are  pending  in  the  Su- 
mayor,  was  called  to  protect  the  armories  and  preme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  Con- 
assist  the  police  in  maintaining  order.  But  an  stitution  of  the  United  States  has  jurisdiction 
amicable  compromise  was  effected  between  to  determine  controversies  between  the  States, 
employers  and  employed,  and  on  the  15th  of  The  controversies  heretofore  determined  have 
September  order  was  restored  without  a  resort  related  to  subjects  of  jurisdiction  and  bound- 
to  force.  There  has  been  no  exodus  during  the  ary,  which  disturbed  the  colonies,  and  were 
year,  or  any  disturbed  relations  between  the  inherited  by  the  States.  The  question  which 
white  and  the  colored  populations.  will  be  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  is  pre- 

The  absence  of  general  and  municipal  elec-  sented  in  a  very  forcible  manner  in  the  above- 

tions  dnring  the  year  has  been  favorable  to  cited  message  of  Governor  Robinson, 

tranquillity.    The  interruption  of  industry  by  These  suits  exhibit  the  fact  that  the  finances 
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of  LoniBiana  are  still  in  a  state  of  embarrass-  671  of  which  employ  steam,  and  129  vacunm- 
ment,  and  her  resources  have  been  greatlj  pans.  The  rice  prodact  to  September  Int  was 
dimiuished.  The  same  conditions  exist  to  a  22,000  barrels  of  clean  rice,  against  81,000  for 
still  larger  extent  in  her  most  important  citj.  the  preceding  year—a  production  of  48,185,000 
Suits  against  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  in  the  ponnds  of  rice.  This  is  one  of  the  growing  in- 
United  States  court,  have  been  decided  ad-  dustries  of  a  State  which  has  over  70,000,000 
versely,  and  the  court  has  compelled  the  coun-  acres  of  land  fitted  for  rice-culture.  The  cotton- 
cil,  by  mandamus,  to  levy  a  tax  for  payment  crop  for  1880-^81  reached  6,589,829  bales,  of 
of  these  judgments.  The  Constitution  of  1879  which  1,586,000  were  receiTed  in  New  Orleans, 
limited  the  taxing  power  of  the  citj  to  ten  Additional  barge  transportation  on  the  Mis- 
mills.  This  was  a  measure  of  repudiation,  and  sissippi  and  the  elevators  at  New  Orleans  have 
it  was  overruled  immediately  afterward  by  a  been  built  to  accommodate  its  growing  grain- 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Oourt  of  the  State,  re-  trade,  which  has  been  as  follows,  in  bushels : 
quiring  the  levy  of  a  tax,  over  and  above  the 
ten  millsp  of  five  mills  to  pay  the  interest  on 
its  premium  bonds.  The  present  assessment 
of  taxable  property  reaches  $108,177,249.71. 

On  this  there  is  a  tax  of  fifteen  mills,  to  which ______^ 

will  be  added  a  further  tax  of  16}  mills,  mak-  Shipped  in  i679-*m>  on  1S6  tteuDsbips  aad  188  MUiDg-TesMb. 
ing  a  total  tax  of  81}  mills  for  1882.  On  the  "  ^^^o-'si  on  88S  "  «nd  ii«  •* 
81st  of  December,  1881,  the  Administrator  of  The  tobacco  receipts  reached  11,584  hoffs- 
Public  Accounts  of  the  city  computes  its  total  heads,  of  which  9,527  were  exported.  The 
bonded  and  floating  debt  at  $16,872,220.69.  Of  cultivation  of  a  species  of  tobacco  of  peculiar- 
this,  $14,478,801.84  represents  the  bonded  debt,  ly  fine  flavor,  known  as  Perique^  is  gradually 
^  The  government  of  the  State  and  of  the  djring  out.  The  Perique  tobacco-plant  is  in- 
city,  from  1860  to  1876,  was  in  no  particular  digenons  and  confined  to  a  small  district  in  St. 
normal  or  responsible.  There  was  during  this  James  Parihh,  three  miles  from  the  Mississippi 
period,  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  an  eager  River  and  about  fifty-fiye  miles  above  New 
and  irrepressible  desire  to  borrow  money,  with-  Orleans.  It  is  a  French  settlement,  wholly 
out  much  reference  to  the  object,  and  with  no  given  to  this  one  culture.  All  efforts  to  pro- 
care  as  to  the  means  of  payment  The  fact  dnce  it  elstewhere  have  failed.  The  leaves  are 
that  in  the  civil  commotions  the  accumulated  plucked  from  the  stem  and  never  permitted  to 
capital  of  the  State,  the  moneyed  and  Indus-  dry.  After  four  months  of  careful  manipula- 
trial  corporations,  many  of  the  virile  popula-  tion  it  is  fitted  for  market  No  foreign  sub- 
tion,  haa  been  destroyed,  was  not  estimated,  stances  are  used  in  its  preparation ;  it  owes  its 
Nor  were  the  conditions  of  general  poverty  flavor  to  its  intrinsic  qualities  and  to  that  par- 
and  distress  considered  of  importance.  ticular  soil.    The  press  us^ed  is  of  the  most 

The  returns  of  the  census  for  the  last  decade  primitive  construction.  TLe  tobacco  is  made 
show  that  Louisiana  is  occupied  by  two  dis-  up  into  rolls,  or  *^  carrots,'' of  about  four  pounds 
tinct  races,  which  differ  in  complexion  and,  Sx\  each.  There  are  three  grades,  the  finest  of 
a  great  measure,  in  all  other  conditions  that  which  is  consumed  by  the  planters  themselves ; 
affect  men  in  society,  historical  traditions,  as-  the  next  quality  is  employed  by  cigarette- 
sociations,  modes  of  life,  habits,  aspirations,  makers.  The  revenue  paid  on  it  is  sixty-three 
yet  with  perfect  political  equality.  Time  must  and  a  half  cents  a  pound,  in  lieu  of  sixteen 
be  allowed  before  the  race  not  versed  in  the  cents  on  other  tobaccos  which  are  not  stemmed 
art  of  government,  either  of  self  or  the  nation,  like  Perique.  In  consequence  of  these  exac- 
can  fit  itself  for  these  responsibilities.  Nor  tions  the  product  is  declining.  Nineteen  plant- 
can  it  be  a  surprise  that  important  legislative  ers  have  abandoned  it,  and  there  are  only  six- 
questions  of  State  finance,  intimately  connected  teen  engaged  in  what  was  once  a  lucrative 
with  State  honor,  should  be  decided  as  if  the  bunness.  A  bill  was  introduced  into  Congress 
wise  and  Just  for  the  time  being,  were  in  a  permitting  the  transportation  of  Periane  in 
hopeless  minority.  bond.    It  failed,  probably  from  the  small  infiu- 

This  year  has  been  ftee  from  any  continuance  ence  brought  to  bear  in  its  favor.  Unless  some 
of  the  exodus.  The  principal  subjects  of  anx-  similar  measure  revive  it,  Perique  will  soon  be 
lety  arose  out  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  climate,  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  last  crop  only  reached 
In  January  the  weather  was  unusually  severe,  10,000  *■*•  carrots,''  or  40,000  pounds.  The  fos- 
especially  in  Southern  Louisiana.  The  pros-  tering  of  small  industries  and  the  develop- 
pects  of  the  orange-crop  were  destroyed.  The  ment  of  many  minor  cultures,  instead  of  the 
sugar-crop  was  much  injured.  It  will  not  prob-  absorption  of  all  endeavor  in  the  great  staples, 
ably  reacn  beyond  half  that  of  the  previous  would  enhance  the  prosperity  of  Louisiana, 
season.  During  the  year  ending  September  9,  For  instance,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Natohi- 
1881,  278,000,000  pounds  of  sugar  were  raised  toches  the  trufifle  is  indigenous,  and  might  be- 
in  Louisiana,  of  wnich  174,644  hogsheads  and  come  a  source  of  profit  Madder  grows  Inxu- 
47,485  barrels  reached  the  port  of  New  Or-  riantly.  Cochineal-culture  might  well  be  made 
leans,  together  with  272,962  barrels  of  molas-  profitable  where  the  aloe  fiourishes  as  it  does 
ses.    There  are  1,144  sugar-houses  in  the  State,  in  lower  Louisiana.     The  soil  is  too  spongy 
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for  the  olive,  which  loves  the  driest  hill-sides. 
The  ootton-seed  prodaoes  an  oil  which  is  man- 
nfactared  to  a  large  extent  in  New  Orleans. 
Refined,  it  compares  well  with  olive-oil  in 
flavor,  and  is  exported  to  Europe  in  large  quan- 
tities and  employed  to  adolterate  olive-oil. 
Daring  the  past  jear  a  process  has  been  in* 
vented  by  which  it  can  be  manofactared  into 
a  species  of  vegetable  batter.  The  Mortu  mul- 
tkaulUy  the  mulberry -tree  on  which  the  silk- 
worm thrives,  grows  in  Louisiana,  and  during 
the  year  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
breeding  of  the  worms,  with  a  view  to  engag- 
ing in  silk-culture. 

The  State  has  not  suffered  from  any  pesti- 
lential diseases.  The  temperature  during  the 
summer,  though  high,  was  uniform.  It  is  the 
rapid  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold,  moisture 
and  dryness,  apparently,  which  give  support  to 
pestilence  and  propagate  climatic  disorders. 

Commerce,  relieved  of  this  check,  has  flour- 
ished. The  imports,  daring  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  Ist,  amounted  to  $12,418,270, 
against  $10,916,042  for  the  preceding  twelve- 
month. The  exports  reached  $104,160,450, 
against  $98,336,880  for  1879-'80. 

The  jetties  maintain  their  complete  success. 
A  recent  survey  shows  that  the  shallowest  spot 
in  the  channel  gives  a  depth  of  twenty-six  and 
a  half  feet,  while  between  the  jetties  them- 
selves there  is  nothing  shoaler  than  thirty  feet. 

The  principal  feature  in  the  annals  of  this 
year  is  the  railroad  development^  The  con- 
nection between  New  Orleans  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean  has  been  perfected.  The  last  spike 
needed  was  driven  at  Blanco  Peak,  about  nine- 
ty miles  east  of  El  Paso,  on  the  1st  day  of  De- 
cember, at  an  altitude  of  some  five  thousand 
feet  above  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  The 
Texas  Pacific  began  at  Fort  Worth,  and  five 
hundred  and  twenty-one  miles  were  built  in 
tYQ  hundred  and  twenty- one  days,  uniting 
with  the  Southern  Pacific  at  Blanco  Junction. 

What  is  known  as  the  Erlanger  Syndicate 


have  made  their  arrangements  to  enter  New 
Orleans.  This  line  of  railroad  will  connect  the 
city  directly  with  Cincinnati.  The  line  of  rail- 
road extends  from  New  Orleans  to  Meridian 
in  Mississippi,  and  thence  through  Tuscaloosa, 
Birmingham,  and  Chattanooga.  This  connec- 
tion is  new,  and  the  traversing  of  so  wide 
a  lake  as  Maurepas  by  a  railroad  is  deemed  a 
feat  in  engineering.  This  syndicate  is  com- 
pleting the  connections  of  Shreveport  and 
Vicksburg,  and  these  with  Savannah  and 
Brunswick.  The  completion  of  the  railroads 
into  Texas  brings  New  Orleans  in  connection 
with  the  Nueces  and  into  prospective  connec- 
tion with  Tampico  and  the  city  of  Mexico. 

According  to  the  census  of  1880,  Louisiana 
is  the  twenty-second  State  in  population  in  the 
Union.  It  numbers  989,946  souls.  The  city 
of  New  Orleans  has  a  population  of  216,140. 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  this  is  an  under- 
estimate, the  census  having  been  taken  in  June 
of  the  summer  succeeding  the  epidemic  of  1879, 
when  there  was  a  large  absenteeism  due  to  the 
possibility  of  a  recurrence  of  the  scourge. 

The  negro  population  shows  a  more  rapid 
increase  tlian  the  white  in  all  the  Southern 
States,  Alabama  alone  excepted.  In  Louisiana 
the  census  shows  a  gain  of  26  per  cent  in  the 
whites,  while  88  per  cent  is  the  negro  gain. 

The  public  schools  in  Louisiana  suffer  from 
irregularity  in  payments,  and  throughout  the 
country  parishes  from  the  sparseness  of  popu- 
lation, wno  live  on  distinct  plantations,  and 
are  not  often  gathered  into  considerable  vil- 
lages and  towns.  The  city  of  New  Orleans 
was  divided  into  three  public-school  districts, 
each  with  a  separate  board  of  directors,  at  the 
time  of  its  consolidation.  Two  hand  red  thou- 
sand dollars  are  annually  appropriated  by  die 
city  for  the  support  of  these  schools.  From 
1874  to  1882  the  city  was  in  arrears  $481,- 
719.70. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  popula- 
tion of  the  State,  by  parishes,  in  1880  and  1870 : 
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JeflTcraon 
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SYNODS. 


ttBXKKAL  OOirNCIL. 

1.  lOnisteriam  of  PenntTlTUiU . . . . 

9.  Bfinlsterluin  of  New  York 

le.  FltubtiTV  Synod 

3B.  B/nod  of  TezM 

U.  Eraoffelioal  Latbonn  DlBtrict  By- 
nod  of  Ohio 

84.  Swedish  AugosUn*  Synnd 

M.  Mtehl(fan  Byood 

8i  CanadaSrnod 

8^.  Holston  Synod 

49.  lodUna  Synod 


Vot  yet  offlcUlly  connected  with  the 
Ocmerel  Goandl : 

88.  Qennnn  Synod  of  Iowa. 

8ft.  Norwegfaa  Aagaetana  Synod 


■TMOvraAL  oo!rn»i!fon. 

flO.  Joint  Synod  of  MiMouri  end  other 
Statee 

SB.  Brnod  of  Wiaconttn 

88k  Norwegian  Synod. 

8T.  Synod  of  Minneaote. 

M.  EttffHth  ETanrelicel  Lutheran 
Oonferonce  or  Miaeonri 


QBHIBAL  STVOD,  SOUTB. 

8.  Synod  of  North  Carolina , 

7.  Synod  of  South  Carolina. , 

9.  Synod  of  Virginia 

15.  e^od  of  Southweat  Viiginia. . 

91.  Mlaeiaaippi  Synod. 

40.  Synod  of  Oeoigia . . , 


QMSntAL  8T50D. 


0. 

8. 
10. 
11. 


Synod  of  Maryknd. 

Synod  of  Wett  Penney  Ivanla. . . , 

Hartwiek  Synod 

Beat  Ohio  tihmod 

19.  Franekean  Synod 

18.  Alleghany  Synod 

14.  East  Pennaylrania  Synod. 

17.  Miami  Synod 

81.  Wittenberg  Synod 

88.  OUre  Branch  Byuod. 

84.  Synod  of  Northern  IlUnoU 

97.  Synod  of  Central  PennsyWania... 

89.  Synod  of  Iowa  (EngUah) 

80.  Synod  of  Northern  Indiana 

88.  Synod  of  Soathem  Illinoia 

41.  dentral  lUinoia  Synod. 

48.  Synod  of  N.  York  and  N.  Jersey. 


48.  Snsqoehanna  Synod, 
44.  Pltubnrg  Synod. . . . 


48.  Kansas  Synod. 

41  Nebraska  Synod 

M.  Oerman  Wartbarg  Synoi. 
M.  Middle  Tennessee  Synod 


6. 

18. 
4.V 
47. 


Joint  Synod  of  Ohio  and  other 

States*... 
Tennoaeee  Synod. 


Buffalo  Synod  (Oraban*s) 

Hauffe*s  Norwegian  St.  Lnth.  By. 


Conference  of  Norwegian  Danish 
Lttthersn  Church 

80.  Dsnish  £▼.  Loth.  Ch.  in  America. 

51.  Swedish  Et.  Loth.  Ansgari  Synod 

62.  Angsbarg  Synod 

6).  Immsnuel  Synod 

b5.  German  Eran.  Lothmu  Synod 
of  Maryhtnd 

Pastors  nneoonected  with  a  synod . . . 


209 
70 
74 
80 

81 
147 
95 
95 
18 
14 


881 


161 
99 


814 


738 

97 

1S9 

80 


1,055 

95 
86 
80 
98 
6 
8 

198 

83 
64 
99 
49 

94 
63 
79 
93 
83 
19 
8S 
87 
9) 
41 
10 
98 
51 
89 
2) 
83 
93 
87 
14 


847 


197 
25 
19 
29 

63 
92 
8) 
18 
5 

8 
48 


455 


Total  for  the  whole  Latheran  Chnrch 
In  Amerlea I  8,999 
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894 
86 

149 
87 

61 
889 
48 
60 
95 
98 


1,214 


970 
58 


1^7 


970 

159 

608 

8i 

8 


1,799 

49 
62 
65 
44 
9 
13 

929 

103 

119 

82 

70 

85 

141 

lis 

87 
64 
95 
41 
78 
81 
78 
18 
82 
89 
65 
54 
81 
82 
48 
15 


1,233 


812 
80 
22 

80 

880 

7) 
46 
2> 

8 


60 


1,096 


85,690 
25,924 
12,876 

6,419 
41,976 
5.484 
7,000 
1,618 
9,106 


194,656 


9^000 
7,000 


993,666 


151,689 

96,919 

60,420 

6,028 

400 


950,537 

• 

4,725 
5586 
4,160 
9,557 
865 
1,100 

19,468 

12,614 
13,290 
4,056 
6,000 
2,874 
12,560 
18,997 
8,406 
6,200 
1,701 
9,129 
7,140 
1,279 
8,660 
1,015 
1,885 
6,105 
6,963 
4.4S5 
1,049 
1,747 
6,600 
1,056 


124,784 


47,550 

7,331 
8,200 
6^000 

21,261 
4.000 
1,200 
8,0  0 
1,850 

1.420 

16,000 


111.669 


6,865 


788309 


*  Wtthdnw  fkwn  the  Synodioal  Conforence  in  September,  1881. 


Increase  daring  the  year,  126  pastors,  182 
ooDgregations,  and  87,884  commanicants. 

The  ^'Kalender"  enumerates  as  belonging 
to  or  oonneoted  with  the  several  branohes  of 
the  Lutheran  Church,  20  theological  semina- 
ries, 16  coUeges,  28  seminaries  and  academies, 
14  seminaries  for  young  women,  88  benevolent 
institutions  (for  orphans,  the  infirm,  sick,  and 
immigrants),  and  78  periodical  publications,  of 
which  28  are  in  the  German,  26  in  the  £ng- 
lisb,  6  in  the  Swedish,  and  18  in  the  Norwegian 
and  Danish  languages.  The  General  Council 
and  the  General  Synod  have  each  a  committee 
of  foreign  missions  and  a  committee  of  home 
missions ;  the  Missouri  Synod  has  a  freedmen^s 
mission,  and  the  Swedish  Augustana  Synod  has 
a  mission  among  the  Indians. 

The  growth  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the 
United  States  has  been  very  rapid,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  accessions  by  immigration.  In 
1828  there  were  returned  178  pastors  and  900 
congregations;  in  1846,  22  synods,  638  pas- 
tors, 1,807  congregations,  and  186,629  com- 
municants; in  1860,  86  synods,  1,198  pastors, 
2,279  congregations,  and  232,780  communi- 
cants ;  in  1865, 42  synods,  1,669  pastors,  2,826 
congregations,  and  810,677  communicants;  in 
1870,  48  synods,  2.016  pastors,  8,880  congre- 
gations, and  896,667  communicants;  in  1876, 
68  synods,  2,646  pastors,  4,669  congregations, 
and  669,119  communicants;  and  in  1880,  68 
synods,  8,087  pastors,  6,876  congregations,  and 
689,195  communicants. 

The  thirtieth  biennial  convention  of  the  Gen- 
eral Synod  met  at  Altoona,  Pennsylvania,  June 
8th.  Delegates  were  present  from  twenty- 
two  synods,  leaving  two  synods  unrepresented. 
Professor  Charles  A.  Hay,  D.  D.,  of  Gettys- 
burg, Pennsylvania,  was  chosen  president. 
The  attention  of  the  synod  was  given  princi- 
pally to  the  consideration  of  the  interests  of  its 
benevolent  enterprises  and  boards.  The  Boa^ 
of  Chureh  Bxtennon  reported  that  its  receipts 
for  two  years  had  been  $20,901,  of  which 
$6,097  had  been  received  for  general  funds  and 
$14,804  in  the  form  of  special  gifts.  Recom- 
mendations that  permission  be  no  more  granted 
to  congregations  to  appeal  to  the  churches  for 
their  own  behalf  except  through  the  board,  and 
that  all  funds  contributed  for  church  extension 
be  paid  to  the  treasury  of  the  board  and  Adopt- 
ed by  it,  were  approved  by  the  synod.  The 
Board  of  Publication  had  received  from  sales 
during  two  years  and  nine  months,  $98,822; 
it  was  out  of  debt,  and  was  possessed  of  assets 
having  a  net  value  of  $47,761 .  The  Theological 
Seminary  at  Gettysburg,  PennsylvaniA,  had  a 
productive  endowment  of  $80,000,  yielding  a 
revenue  of  from  three  to  four  per  cent,  with 
an  unproductive  endowment  of  $20,000,  and 
reported  thirty-seven  students  in  its  classes. 
The  synod  decided  to  establish  without  un- 
necessary delay  an  institution  for  exclusively 
German  theological  education,  to  be  situated 
for  the  present  at  Carthage,  Illinoii^  and  to  be 
under  ine  control  of  a  board  of  directors  ap- 
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pointed  hj  the  General  Synod  and  by  snch  dis-  ary  and  a  tenana  worker  in  India,  and  was 
trict  synods  as  may  nnite  in  its  support.  The  building  a  house  for  its  agents  in  that  country, 
curator  of  the  Lutheran  ffiatorical  Society  re-  The  General  Council  met  at  Rochester,  Kew 
ported  that  a  number  of  valuable  books  and  York,  in  October.  The  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Spaeth, 
papers  had  been  received  by  that  institution,  of  Philadelphia,  was  chosen  president  Reports 
The  receipts  of  the  .fioar(2<^^0m«i/imoii«  for  were  presented  on  home  missions,  the  £mi- 
two  years  had  been  $27,085.  It  had  conduct-  grant  Mission  in  the  port  of  New  York,  and 
ed  sixty-five  missions  in  different  parts  of  the  foreign  missions.  The  JSxecutive  Committee  of 
United  States,  in  which  1,098  accessions  were  ffome  Miuione  reported  that  it  was  indebted 
reported,  and  which  had  contributed  $82,208  to  the  amount  of  $2,887.  One  missionary  and 
toward  their  own  support  and  to  the  funds  of  an  asylum  for  emigrants  were  connected  with 
the  church.  Eight  of  the  missions  had  become  the  Emigrant  Mission  in  New  York.  The  mis- 
self-sustaining  and  two  had  been  discontinued,  sionary  was  accustomed  to  hold  daily  service 
The  synod  decided  that  the  sum  of  $25,000  in  the  chapel  of  the  house,  and  cared  for  the 
should  be  raised  annually  for  home  missions  emigrants  from  the  time  they  landed  till  they 
and  $15,000  for  church  extension.  A  board  of  were  comfortably  provided  for.  Nine  thousand 
seven  persons  was  appointed  to  represent  the  two  hundred  and  twenty- seven  persons  had 
synod  in  the  work  of  the  Emigrant  Mission  thus  been  taken  care  of  during  the  year.  The 
at  Oastle  Garden,  New  York.  The  Orphans'  receipts  for  the  Home  or  asylum  had  been  $12,- 
Ilome  at  Loysville,  Pennsylvania,  had  received  710 ;  it  was  still  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  $16,- 
$11,397,  and  had  ^ilj  church  orphans  and  sixty-  000.  The  receipts  for  the  Foreign  Mieeion  had 
three  soldiers^  orphans  in  charge.  The  Board  been  $7,670,  and  the  expenses  $6,916.  The 
of  Foreign  Misnons  reported  that  its  receipts  mission,  which  was  assumed  by  the  General 
from  May  31, 1879,  to  March  31, 1881,  had  been  Council  in  1869,  is  in  and  about  Rajahmundry, 
$82,014,  and  its  expenditures  $29,782.  The  along  the  Godavery  River  in  India.  Four  mis- 
Woman's  Missionary  Societies  had  paid  $1,506  sionaries  had  been  sent  out,  and  two  natives 
and  the  Children's  Foreign  Missionary  Socie-  who  had  been  ordained  three  years  previously 
ties  $2,887  into  its  treasury.  The  board  asked  had  been  educated  so  as  to  be  able  to  act  as 
for  $20,000  a  year  for  the  next  two  years.  The  missionaries.  Five  hundred  and  thirty -six  per- 
missions were  at  Muhlenburg,  West  Africa,  and  sons  had  been  baptized,  and  the  mission  in- 
Guntoor,  India.  The  committee  on  the  Lit-  eluded  at  present  216  communicants,  12  ver- 
urgy  reported  that  the  book  was  printed  and  nacular  schools,  1  English,  and  1  Teloogoo  Sun- 
ready  for  distribution.    A  committee  was  ap-  day-school. 

pointed  to  ascertain  whether  an  agreement  The  subject  of  appointing  a  special  day  of 
could  be  made  with  the  General  Synod  South  fasting  and  prayer,  which  had  been  considered 
concerning  a  common  hynm-book  for  the  use  by  the  Council  for  several  years,  was  brought 
of  the  two  bodies.  A  measure  designed  to  se-  up  again,  and  was  disposed  of  by  naming  Ash- 
cure  more  complete  statistical  returns  was  Wednesday  as  the  day.  The  condition  of  the 
passed,  requiring  each  district  synod  to  present  ffotne  Mieaioni  was  actively  discussed.  A  prop- 
to  the  General  Synod  for  publication  in  the  osition  was  made  to  reconsider  the  action  of 
minutes  a  biennial  parochial  table  of  its  opera-  the  previous  year  assigning  the  care  of  the  sev- 
tions,  and  ordering  a  summary  of  all  such  ta-  eral  missions  of  this  class  to  different  synods, 
bles  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Gen-  and  to  commit  the  whole  work  to  the  execn- 
eral  Synod.  A  fraternal  delegate  from  the  tive  committee.  An  appeal  was  made  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Cumberland  Presby-  friends  of  the  synodal  system  to  give  it  a  long- 
terian  Church,  presenting  the  greetings  of  that  er  trial,  and  it  was  unanimously  continued  for 
body,  communicated  an  overture  from  it,  pro-  the  ensuing  year.  A  German  committee  was 
posing  the  mutual  appointment  of  committees  appointed  for  the  German  mission- work,  and 
to  consider  the  subject  of  a  closer  union  be-  was  instructed  to  consider  whether  it  would  be 
tween  the  two  churches.  The  synod  decided  better  to  apply  to  a  foreign  institution  for  men 
to  appoint  a  standing  committee  to  consider  qualified  to  labor  as  missionaries,  or  to  organ- 
the  subject  and  confer  upon  it  with  the  Cum-  ize  an  institution  at  home  for  the  education  of 
berland  Presbyterian  General  Assembly.  Re-  such  men.  The  appointment  of  a  special  Swed- 
ports  were  presented  showing  that  the  General  ish  committee  to  look  after  the  Swedish  home 
Synod  was  in  correspondence  with  nearly  every  missions  having  been  recommended,  the  Cen- 
evangelical  religious  body  in  the  United  States,  tral  Committee  of  the  Swedi^  Augustana  Syn- 
and  that  fraternal  delegates  of  those  bodies  had  od  was  constituted  the  Committee  of  the  Gen- 
reported  to  it  either  in  person  or  by  letter.  eral  Council.  The  Committee  on  the  Emigrant 
The  second  biennial  convention  of  the  Worn-  Mission  was  instructed  to  confer  with  the  same 
an'«  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  con-  committee  with  regard  to  the  appointment  of 
nected  with  the  General  Synod  was  held  at  a  Swedish  missionary  for  that  station.  The 
Altoona,  Pennsylvania,  April  7th.  The  soci-  Council  continued  the  discussion  which  it  has 
ety  had  received  $7,069  in  two  years.  It  helped  carried  on  for  several  years  of  the  one  hundred 
support  traveling  missionaries  in  the  West,  sus-  theses  on  fellowship  which  had  been  prepared 
tained  a  home  mission  at  Freeport,  Illinois,  at  its  request  by  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Erauth.  These 
maintained  six  girls'  schools,  a  female  mission-  theses  were  intended  to  elucidate  the  so-called 
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**  Galesburg  Rale  "  —  *^  Lntheran  pulpits  for  division  on  a  question  of  a  definition  of  doo- 

Latheran  ministers  onlj ;  Lutheran  altars  for  trine.   The  joint  Synod  of  Missouri,  the  largest 

Lutheran  communicants  only/^    The  ninety-  and  most  inflaential  synodical  member  of  the 

seventh  to  the  ninety-ninth  theses,  involving  body,  at  its  meeting  in  1881,  approved  a  series 

the  doctrinal  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  of  thirteen  theses  respecting  the  doctrine  of 

visible  to  the  invisible  church,  were  taken  up.  predestination,  which  had  been  prepared  by 

They  are  as  follows :  Professor  0.  F.  Walther,  of  the  Theological 

The  tokens  of  »n  invislhle  chureh  aie  invisible  Ja<^°l^y  ^  8*'  ^oms,  but  which  were  regarded 

tokensj  and  can  therefore  only  justify  an  invUible  by  many  persons  m  the  other  synods  of  the 

leoognition.    The  oommunion  of  an  invisible  church  Conference   as  setting  forth  Cidvinistic,  and 

must,  as  such,  bo  an  invisible  communion.  "The  com-  therefore  nn-Lutheran  doctrines.     The  theses 

IS.at?  A«LSlS  nof  rtuiLu  ^mmnn^nT!"^  ^^u't'JJ^i  ^eolare  a  belief  and  confession  that  God  loved 

and  IS  tnereiore  not  a  viai Die  communion,   itistauirnt  ..  i^  «         xi      t.     •     i        ^v  ▲  u  j 

in  the  creed ;  it  is  an  article  of  faith,  and  can  not  *"«  world  from  the  beginning,  that  he  made 

therefore  be  an  object  of  vision.    It  is  neither  mode  all  men  to  be  saved  and  none  to  be  damned, 

nor  necessarily  marked  by  gomg  into  one  pulpit  or  and  that  he  wills  the  salvation  of  all ;  that  the 

coming  to  one  altar     Men  may  have  both  in.  com-  gon  of  God  came  into  the  world  for  the  sins  of 

mon  without  bem^  in  the  "  communion  of  samts,"  „«  ^^„  .  *i^^x  r  ^  l„„  1v«,«*^  ♦!»«  ^i^t,  ^#  .ii  w»a« 

and  be  in  that  communion  without  a  common  pulpit  ^\^^J^  ?  V^J^  he  has  borne  the  sms  of  all  men 

or  altar.  Ai^d  atoned  for  all,  without  exception,  and  has 

The  church  visible  may  be  considered  in  the  wider  wrought  complete  redemption ;  that  only  true 

and  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  term.  The  wider  sense  believers,  who  truly  believe  to  the  end  of  life, 

S?f!li?iii'J?^Kr5SSS?  ^'^"^  ^^u^  °^  '^^.*^'  are  the  subjects  of  the  election  of  grace  or  pre- 

ple  existence ;  the  stricter  seuse  with  reference  to  Its  ^    ..     ..      '  av^*  xv    j*   •   ^  j^    JL    «    i     ;• 

itehtful  existence  in  conformity  throughout  with  the  destination ;  that  the  divme  decree  of  election 

divine  idea  and  command.    Wherever  men  may  be  i*  unchangeable,  and  that,  therefore,  none  of 

bom  to  God  and  divinely  nurtured,  either  through  the  elect  can  be  rejected  or  lost,  but  that  all 

the  whole  faiUi  they  confess,  or  in  spite  of  parte  of  it,  the  elect  are  truly  saved ;  that  it  is  foolish  and 

there  is  the  church  visible  in  ite  widest  sen^.    The  .->o»;i^«o*«*v»/^  ««>.,]  iA«<i;n\*;f  A;*ii/ki.f/v/tA.n.i  ./^ 

visible  ohuroh,  taking  the  term  in  ite  strictest  sense.  Perilous  to  the  soul,  leadmg  it  either  to  carnal  se- 

has  ite  visible  tokcM,  to  wit,  the  official  acceptance  canty  or  to  despair,  when  one  endeavors  to  be- 

and  oonfession  of  the  word  in  its  totality,  in  its  pure  come  sure  of  his  election  or  final  and  eternal 

and  true  sense,  and  tha  use  of  die  right  sucramente  in  salvation,  by  penetrating  the  eternal  and  secret 

SS\«!3^?^tS?i?!Jl!lJ;,Jir^w^  decrees  of  God;   that  a  believing  Christian 

S^s^l^tiiS^Md^'iJ^'ant^^^^^  should  seek  to  bl^come  assured  of  lis  election 

in  spite  of  parts  of  that  faitn  and  usage,  tliere  is  the  ^rom  the  cleaMy  revealed  will  of  God ;  that 

churdi  visible  in  the  stricter  sense,  the  pure  church  election  does  not  consist  in  the  mere   fore- 

vbi^blej  or  with  the  understanding  unplied,  that  the  knowledge  of  God  that  certain  persons  will  be 

Srii'^^ch'S.^'viJir'  ISfcSSSThSo.?!^  o^V^^  *«*  «*  »  »»»  ^f  mere  determin.tion  to 

self-confessed  sects  or  seotisms,  chum  of  necessity  to  redeem  and  save  mankind,  whereby  it  becomes 

be  the  visible  church  in  the  stricter  sense.    Not  to  general  and  extends  to  all  men;  that  it  does 

claim  it  is  a  confession  of  herasy  or  schism.    We  are  not  embrace  those  who  believe  only  for  a  time 

Lutiieran*  because  we  believe  that  our  church  justly  (L^iJ^^  ^jj  13) .  ^^d  that  it  is  not  simply  a  de- 

STn^tV^^hofr^^^^^^  ^l  eree  of  G^  ^'save  all  those  who  shafi  Uve 

this  are  untenable.    Our  chureb  exists  of  right,  and  to  the  end ;  that  the  grace  of  (iod  and  the 

we  are  in  her  fellowship  of  right,  only  because  she  is  merit  of  Jesus  Christ  alone  are  the  cause  which 

unreservedly  the  visible  church  by  an  unreserved  moved  God  to  choose  the  elect,  and  not  any 

confession  of  the  whole  truth.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^n  ^^^  ^^1^,^  ^j^i^jh  ^e  foresaw  in 

The  difference  which  underlies  the  distinc  *^^'V  '^^  "^  •^''^*^?  i' °^  1  ^..^rr^S^fTT? 

tion  between  the  terms  visible  and  invisible  J^^'^'*?*^''''"^  ^^^,^^'*^!?*'^^^^^^ 

woo  Kf./>.i»kf  ««f  5«  fu^  Ai*.^^^^^  4-^  K^.  but  IS  also  a  cause  of  their  salvation,  and  of  all 

was  brought  out,  m  the  discassion,  to  be :  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  .^    ^^^^  substance  if  the  doc- 

The  visible  church  is  where  the  Word  of  God  is  trines  thus  expressed  had  been  much  discussed 

^•^'ihlS't'^t^^'^^^M*'!'''^'^^.'"!^^^^  after  the  theses  were  published  by  Professor 

ance  with  it;  the  mvisible  church  is  the  communion  xrr  \^\.       •    *.\.  •  <.       1        # 

of  aU  true  bJueveis  in  Christ.    Oidinarily,  the  Utter  ,^?P®V.°  ^^®  P^S*'  1°  *  pwtoral  conference 

is  contained  in  the  former,  and  becomes  possible  by  it  held  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  in  a  coUoqumm 

Where  word  and  sacraments  arc  wanting;  no  Christian  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  which  was  attended 

church  is  possible:  wherever  that  word  is  found,  and  ]yj  the  faculties  of  the  theological  seminaries 

Sb«^"l.X"&°uiS  Zd'i?"i^i?  tt  S?^  t^'^PJ?^?'"^?'  "^^  synods. en,br«^  in 

purity,  there  is  the  true  visible  church.    There  is  no  ^be  bynodical  Conference.    Having  approved 

invisible  church  possible  without  the  visible  church,  the  doctrines,  the  Joint  Synod  of  Missouri  in- 

beoauso  God  has  revealed  only  this  one  way  of  salva-  gtructed  its  delegates  not  to  sit  with  such  men 

SSl!!lTl? TJI'^kSi  Ykii  .^^^^Z^^^.^'''^^'''^'  '^  "as  bave  publicly  decried  us  as  Calvinists"; 

Sui^iS;;SiW^ih5?c'h.'^^^^  '"'''''"  .~  possible,  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^.^^  ^y  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ; 

member  of  the  Synodical  Conference  ^'  that  as 

The  doctrine  of  the  relation  of  the  congre-  such  has  made  that  charge  against  us.** 
gation  to  the  synod  was  designated  as  the  sub-        The  subject  was  the  especial  object  of  con- 

ject  of  the  doctrinal  discui$sion  for  the  next  sideration  at  the  meeting  of  the  Joint  Synod 

year.  of  Ohio,  which  was  held  at  Wheeling,  West 

The  Synodical  Conference  has   suffered  a  Virginia,  September  8th.    This  body  adopted. 
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hj  a  migority  of  more  than  two  thirds,  a  dec-  against  the  expediency  of  its  coarse— with  a 

laration  of  its  doctrinal  position  on  the  snhject  declaration  tbat  ^^  those  memhers  of  the  sjnod 

as  follows :  who  not  on]jr  protest  against  the  action  and 

We  ^pim  herewith  oonfeas  the  doctrine  of  election  POS^tion  of    the    synod,    bat  feel   themsdves 

oa  it  id  contained  in  the  formula  of  Concord,  and  also  Doand  m  conscience  to  oppose  tne  doctrinal 

m  it  has,  in  accordance  therewith,  been  always  taught  position  of  the  synod,  can  not  remain  among 

on  the  whole,  by  the  neat  teacnen  of  our  church,  ns  as  brethren." 

EapeciaQy  do  we  hold  the  docdine  of  our  fatiien,  that       ^  ^^  conference,  representing  the  ▼arions 

the  ordination  of  the  elect  to  eternal  life  took  place  in  xt     _     •       t    .u      ^  o  *^    j         '^  i.  ij  ^^ 

view  of  faith,  i.  e..  in  view  of  the  merito  of  Chrtat  ap-  Norwegian  Lnlheraii  Synods,  was  held  at  St 

propriated  by  faith,  to  be  in  accord  with  the  Scriptures  Ansgar,  Iowa,  in  Jnly,  to  consider  measores 

ana  our  Confessions;  therefore,  jRsfo/fA^,  that  in  the  for   bringing  those  bodies  together  into  one 

ftiture,  as  m  the  past^  the  doctrines  here  anew  con-  united  Norwegian    Lntheran    Conference   or 

fessed  be  alone  authorised  in  our  institutions,  schools,  n^„^^^      r««««  t,^,%^A«  «rA»A  «4>.^««»«An^.»^   i»^ 

publications,  and  churches.  OounoU.     Fonr  syn<^s  were  represented  by 

^  three  hundred  and  forty-one  delegates.    The 

The  synod  resolved  to  withdraw  from  the  doctrines  of  redemption  and  forgiveness  of  sins 

Synodical  Conference,  and  replied  to  the  pro-  were  disonssed,  and  the  points  of  difference 

tests  of  members  against  its  action— or  rather  existing  in  the  bodies  were  ascertained ;  after 

to  those  protests  which  were  based  npon  fun-  which  the  Conference  a^jonmed,  witbont  tak- 

damental  points  rather  than  merely  directed  ing  definite  action,  till  1888. 
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MACKENZIE,  Bobebt  Shelton,  M.  D.,  manent  work,  his  admirable  edition  of  the 
LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  born  at  Drews  Court,  County  **  Noctes  Ambrosians  "  is  perhaps  the  most 
Limerick,  Ireland,  June  22,1809;  died  in  Phil-  notable.  He  edited,  with  copious  notes  and 
adelphia,  November  80,  1880.  He  was  the  original  biographies  of  the  authors,  Shell's 
second  son  of  Captain  Kenneth  Mackenzie,  the  *^  Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar,*'  De  Quincey's 
author  of  a  volume  of  Gaelic  poetry.  Aiter  ^*  Klesterheim,"  a  ^^life  of  Curran,'*  Lady 
his  education  at  Fermoy,  he  studied  medicine  Morgan's  ^^  O'Briens  and  O'Flaherties,*'  and 
at  Cork,  and  graduated  at  Dublin,  but  never  Dr.  Maginn's  miscellaneous  works.  He  also 
practiced  his  profession.  From  his  eighteenth  published  several  original  works,  and  was  re- 
year  he  was  devoted  to  literature,  and  edited  markable  for  his  memory  of  dates,  eventa,  and 
various  newspapers  in  England  until  1845,  persons.  His  notes  as  a  book  editor  were 
when  he  became  London  secretary  of  a  rail-  marked  by  ffreat  accuracy,  and  were  esteemed 
road  company,  which  position  he  retained  until  very  valuable. 

1851.  Meantime,  while  contributing  to  lead-  MAINE.  The  presidential  vote  in  1880  was 
ing  English  periodicals,  he  had  established  a  as  follows :  for  the  Garfield  electors,  74,039 ; 
literary  connection  in  America,  writing  for  Hancock  electors,  66,171;  Weaver  electors, 
several  lonmals,  and  furnishing  a  weekly  letter  4,408 ;  Dow,  98.  The  Hancock  vote  was  cast 
to  the  New  York  *'  Evening  Star  "  from  1834  for  a  fasion  ticket  containing  four  Greenback- 
nntil  that  paper  ceased  publication.  Mr.  Mac-  ers  and  three  Democrats.  There  was  no  general 
kenzie  was  tne  first  salaried  correspondent  of  election  in  1881.  On  the  12th  of  September 
the  American  press.  Between  1828  and  1850  a  special  election  was  held  in  the  second  con- 
he  published  several  works,  including  **  Lays  greseional  district  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
of  Palestine,*'  in  1828;  ** Titian,  a  Venetian  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Frye.  Nelson  Dingley, 
Art  Novel,"  in  1843;  a  **Life  of  Gnizot'*  (pre-  Jr.,  Repablican  candidate,  was  elected  by  a 
fixed  to  a  translation  of  '*  Democracy  and  its  vote  of  10,960  against  5,519  for  Gilbert,  Green- 
Mission''),  in  1846;  ^'Partnership  en  Com-  backer,  and  295  for  all  others.  The  Legislat- 
mandite,"  a  legal  commerciid  book,  in  1847;  are  met  on  the  6th  of  January,  and  adjoamed 
and  '^  Mornings  at  Matlock,"  a  collection  of  on  the  18th  of  March.  This  body  is  con- 
stories,  in  1850.  He  was  also  engaged  with  stituted  as  follows:  Senate,  22  Republicans,  6 
others  in  the  preparation  of  various  works,  and  Greenbackers,  3  Democrats,  and  1  Independ- 
accomplished  a  large  amount  of  editorial  writ-  ent;  Honse,  86  Republicans,  88  Greenbackersi, 
ing.  In  1834  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  and  32  Democrats.  On  the  6th  of  January 
from  Glasgow  University,  and  ten  years  later  the  following  State  officers  were  elected  in 
was  made  a  D.  C.  L.  by  Oxford.  Dr.  Macken-  joint  convention :  Joseph  0.  Smith,  Secretary 
zie  came  to  America  in  1852,  settling  first  in  of  State;  Henry  B.  Cleaves,  Attorney-General; 
New  York,  and  removing  to  Philadelphia  in  George  L.  Bed,  A^utant-General ;  and  Ros- 
1857.  Here  his  literary  life  was  busy  and  pro-  coe  L.  Bowers,  Frederick  Robie,  Josenh  T. 
ductive,  and  he  ei\joyed  the  friendship  of  many  Hinkley,  William  Wilson,  James  G.  Pendleton, 
prominent  politicians  and  men  of  letters.  For  Lewis  Barker,  and  Samuel  N.  Cambell,  Coun- 
a  long  time  he  was  associated  with  the  Phila-  oilors.  These  are  all  Republicans,  and  all  were 
delphia  *^  Press,"  giving  his  attention  mainly  re-elections,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Secretary 
to  foreign  literary  matters.    Of  his  more  per-  of  State.    On  the  2d  of  Febmary  S.  A.  Hol< 
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brook  was  elected  State  Treasurer.    The  eleo-  ttraeted,  shall  have  all  inner  doors  Intended  to  he 

tion  of  United  States  Senator  took  place  on  ""«*  for  e^^s  thepefrom  open  outward. 

♦i»^  iQfi.  ^4   To«>n»»»      iTri^A^A  tIoIa    T»«T^»k  °^-  2.  All  outer  dooiB  of  huildings  or  structures 

tlie  18th  of  January.    Eugene  Hale,  Kepnb-  ^f  ^^  ^^^  mentioned  in  section  1  of  this  act,  oon- 

lioan,  was  chosen  by  a  vote  of  23  in  the  Senate  structed  or  herealter  to  he  constructed,  shall  be  kept 
asainst  8  for  Joseph  L.  Smith,  and  1  for  Harris  open  when  such  buildinn  or  structures  are  used  hj 
M.  Plaisted,  and  of  88  in  the  House  against  64  the  puhUc,  unless  such  doors  open  outward,  and  ex- 
oast  for  Smith.    On  the  16th  of  March  Oon-  SgJjJ^  fLy-^n  opening  both  ways  may  be  kept 

gressman  William  P.  Frye  was  elected  United  gjo.  8.  AU  hotels  used  for  the  accommodation  of 

tates  Senator  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  puhlio,  and  aU  shops,  mills,  fiictories,  and  other 

the  resignation  of  Mr.  Blaine,  appointed  Sec-  buildings,  more  than  two  stories  in  height,  in  which 

retary  of  State  in  President  Garfield's  Cabinet  ^X  J^®*  .manufacture,  or  buaness  is  carried  on, 

Aa*.  «rAM  »...A^    «4>   ♦k5-    oA««;^n    «».ir;n/.  which  requires  the  presence  of  workmen  or  other 

Acts  were  passed  at  this  session,  makmg  ^^  ^           ^  ^^  ^^  building  above  the  flwt 

women  eligible  to  the  offices  of  supervisor  of  story,  shall  be  provided  with  such  nuitable  and  sufll- 

schools  anof  superintending  school  conmiittees,  dent  nre-escapes.  outside  stairs  or  ladders,  as  the  muni- 

and  regulating  the  practice  in  equity  proceed-  <^P<d  offtcers  shall  deem  to  be  sufficient  to  afford  safe 

jjw-a  ^»          «»          «^                     -K     ¥  r  j^^  ^j^y  escape  from  the  buildiiur  in  case  of  fire ;  and 

^Tl,        >         _x     X           i.        A    •                        A  Buch  fire-escapes  or  ladders  shaU  be  attached  to  the 

Other  important  enactments  were-^n  act  building  or  be  stored  outside  of  such  building,  and 

concerning  the  care  of  abused  and  neglected  oonven^t  thereto,  as  the  municipal  officers  shaU 

children ;  an  act  authorizing  the  improvement  direct,  and  shall  be  of  such  length  and  number  as  said 

of  marshes,  meadows,  and  swamps ;  an  act  con-  officers  shall  approve. 

oerning  public  parks  and  squares ;  and  an  act  ^^  act  relating  to  the  transportation  of  pas- 

for  the  promotion  of  medical  Mience.    An  act  ^j^g^n  and  fi-eight  by  raUroad  contains  the 

relative  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  vmegar  fniinurino'  nrnvi«innR  • 

is  as  follows :  louowmg  provisions . 

_.,  ,  Bionoir  1.  ...  No  railroad  doing  business  within 
Sionox  1.  whoever  manufactures  for  sale,  or  know-  this  State  shall  demand  or  receive  of  any  other  rail- 
Inriy  offers  or  exposes  for  sale,  or  knowingly  causes  nad  doing  bushiess  within  the  same,  whether  mak- 
to  oe  branded  or  marked  as  cider- vinegar,  any  vino-  ing  direct  connection  or  not,  or  from  passengers  over 
ear  not  the  lei?itimate  product  of  pure  imple-juice.  the  same,  or  from  freight  forwarded  over  the  same, 
known  as  apple-cider,  and  not  made  exclusively  of  higher  rates  of  fare  or  freight  than  it  demands  or  re- 
said  apple-dder,  but  into  which  any  foreign  sub-  oeivesofany  other  railroad  within  the  State, 
stances,  inmdients,  drugs,  or  acids  have  been  intro-  8«o.  2.  No  rebate,  drawback,  allowance,  or  other 
duced,  as  shall  appear  by  proper  tests,  shall,  for  each  advantage  shall  bo  made  or  extended  by  any  railroad 
such  offense,  be  punished  bv  a  fine  of  not  less  than  in  &vor  of  another  raihxMd  doing  business  over  the 
fif^  nor  more  than  one  hun^ued  dollars.  some,  by  which  the  operation  of  uie  foregoing  section 
BIO.  S.  Whoever  manufactures  for  sale,  or  know-  gball  be  changed  or  affected,  or  by  wmoh  one  laii- 
ingly  offers  or  exposes  for  sale,  any  vinegar  found,  road  doing  bouness  over  the  same  shall  receive  any 
upon  proper  tests,  to  contain  any  preparation  of  lead,  greater  advantage  than  any  other  railiyiad,  doing  busi- 
copper,  sulphuric  acid,  or  other  ingredient  hnurious  ness  over  thenuune,  shall  receive, 
toliealth,  shall,  for  each  such  offense,  be  punished  by  Sao.  8.  Amr  raiUwid  company  chartered  under  the 
a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars.  laws  of  this  State,  which  shall  reftise  to  receive,  trans- 
Sao.  S.  The  mayor  and  aldermen  of  cities  shall,  port,  or  deliver  any  fireight,  merchandise,  or  passen- 
and  the  selectmen  of  towns  may,  annually  appoint  gers,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  under 
one  or  more  persons  to  be  inspectors  of  vmegar,  for  Qie  terms  thereof,  or  which  shall  demand  or  receive 
their  respective  places,  who  shall,  before  entering  ftom  any  other  railroad  in  this  State,  for  the  trans- 
upon  their  duties,  be  sworn  to  the  fidthful  discharge  portation  of  its  passengers  or  freight,  any  sum  in  ex- 
01  the  same.  oess  or  violation  of  said  provisions,  shall^  for  each 

An  «A  relatmg  to  admi^ions  to  the  bar  2rrf'^2flrd?erdoSJ.r^rr;2S>v»-t 

provides :  action  on  the  case  in  any  county  in  which  any  of  the 

Saonoir  1.  No  person  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  parties  in  such  action  bos  a  residence  or  place  of 

the  bar  of  another  State,  in  good  standing  and  in  ao-  ousiness. 

tive  practice,  for  at  least  three  years,  shall  be  admitted         a-.  ^^* -  «i-^  .><.».^^  #^«  ♦V/^  «««.«f:^..  ^# 

to  pnotioo  law  hi  the  courts  of  tSs  State,  unless  he  ^^  *<^*  ^^  «^  P»««^  '^'  "I®  taxation  of 

sbiul  have  studied  for  at  least  two  years  in  the  office  railroads,  the  essential  portions  of  which  are  as 

of  some  attomey-at-law.  or  part  of  the  time  in  such  follows : 

office,  and  the  remainder  m  some  law-,chool,  and  SaonoH  1.  The  buU<tings  of  every  railroad  corpo- 

^?  '^T'hr  ^^^^  •  Batisfiictory  exammation  m  ^^^  ^^  association,  XSer  withih  or  without  the 

fli?^  studies.     .    ^    ^    ,   „  ,         ...          .  .  located  right  of  way,  and  its  lands  and  fixtures  out- 

,yS^'  \^  examinations  shaU  be  pubho,  and  in  ,j^^  ^f  ito  located  ^ight  of  way,  shall  be  subject  to 

the  presence  of  some  justioe  of  tiie  Supreme  ludiaal  ^^^^^  ^    ^^  ,^^|^  cities  ind  towns  in  which 

oourt.dunng  term-tmie      The  time  for  holding  the  „^  buUdfngs,  hmd,  and  fixtures  may  be  situated,  as 

T"1?uT^'^"'l*/'S?.??®^''^'^?*'^^^yf"'  other  propel  ia  taxed  therein. 

shall  be  fixed.by  tfie  Chief- Justice. .  The  examination  ^"gS,.^ 5^*e^^  corppmtion,  j>erson,  or  association 

pay  to  the 
an  annual 
««v»«  wm^.  .».  ~.w  privilege  of  exercising  its  fran- 

The  principal  provisions  of  an  act  for  the  ohisesinthisStato,  which,  with  the  tax  provided  for 

h«ttAr  nrniMPtion  nf  lifa  in  hnildincra  ii«iAd  for  ^  section  1,  shall  be  m  lieu  of  all  taxes  upon  such 

Deuer  protection  of  ate  in  bmiamgs  usea  tor  ^j^^  ^^  property  and  stock.    There  shaU  be  ap- 

public  purposes  are  as  follows :  portioned  and  paid  by  the  State  from  the  taxes  re- 

Baonoir  1.  Any  church,  theatre,  hall,  or  other  build-  ceived  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  the  several 

ing  or  structure  intended  to  be  used  temporarily  or  cities  and  towns  in  which,  on  the  first  day  of  April 

gormanently  for  any  public  purpose,  or  any  school-  in  each  year,  is  held  railroad  stock  hereby  exempted 

0U86  or  scnool-room,  pubUo  or  private,  hereafter  con-  from  otuer  taxation^  such  amount  equal  to  one  per 
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centum  on  the  Tilue  of  such  stock  on  that  dft^,  as  xzphiditubes. 

determined  by  the  Governor  and  CouncU :  Provided,  toUJ  ezpendltoK*  for  the  year  1881 . .  |l,48^4eo  «1 

however.  That  the  total  amomit  thoa  apportioned  on  Caah  in  the  Tkearary,  December  81,1^81      142,405  M 

account  of  any  railroad  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  re-  . _ 

ceived  by  the  State  as  tax  on  account  of  such  railroad.  Total |1,57T,866  4T 

Sao.  8.  The  amount  of  such  tax  shall  be  ascertained  Thn-^k  »««  r^^\A  ^^  ^i,^  ,v«ki;^  ^^v*   *oo  aaa 

as  foUows:  The  amount  of  the  gross  transportation  .  There  was  pwd  on  the  PJiblip  debt,  |88,000; 

receipu  as  returned  to  the  Railroad  CommUsioners  for  Mr  interest  on  the  same,  9886,681.     The  pay- 

the  year  ending  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  September  roll  of  the  Honse  was  $28,159.     For  printing 

next  creceding  the  levying  of  such  tax,  shall  be  di-  there  was  paid  $12,609.89 ;  binding  and  stitch- 

vided  by  the  number  of  miles  of  railrosd  operated  to  j-j^  ar  ^aq  oq  .  i^^n^  o*^*^  hfinpfiniaHpa  iAk 

ascertain  the  average  gross  receipts  per  mile ;  when  i^g  Jo     ♦  "*5"i#^      t        a  vS?  P  1^  fifvV" 

such  average   recSpts  per  mile    slSill   not  exceed  ^^^-^^ ;  ^  d««^  <Jnmb,  and  blind,  $18,468.01 ; 

twenty-twohundred  and  fifty  doUars,  the  tax  shall  to  the  Reform  School  was  given  $18,000;  and 

be  equal  to  one  quarter  of  one  per  centum  of  the  gross  to  the  State  Prison,  $48,289.62.    Soldiers'  pen- 

transiwrtation  receipts;  when  tiie  averaje  receipto  giong  amounted  to  $17,848.50;   expenses  for 

per  mile  exceed  twenty-two  hundred  and  nlly  dollars  „n:x-_-,  -^„-^«„^.  x^  Ii  r  oro  -ia     tJa.^  \.i^u 

md  do  not  exceed  three  thousand  dollars,  the  tax  m»J>taf  7  purposes  to  $15  852.14.    To  free  high- 

shall  be  equal  to  one  half  of  one  per  centum  of  the  schools  was  paid  $16,256.05;  to  school  fund, 

gross  receipts;  and  so  on,  inoreaaing  the  rate  of  the  No.  47,  $84,213.18  ;  to  the  school  mill-tax,  Ko.. 

tax  one  quarter  of  one  per  centum  for  each  additional  9,  $210,591.80 ;  to  normal  schools,  $18,858.62. 

seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  of  average  gross  re-  xhA   flmnnnt    naid   the    tAmnnrArv   InAii    vaa 

ceipts  per  mUe  or  fractibnal  part  thereof,  prodded  the  io.^  ^           ^                 temporary  loan  was 

rate  ohall  in  no  event  exceed  three  and  one  quarter  v3suu,uuu. 

per  centum.    When  a  raUroad  lies  partly  within  and  Following  is  an  exhibit  of  the  condition  of 

partly  without  this  State,  or  is  operated  as  a  part  of  tlie  sinking  fund : 

a  line  or  system  extending  beyond  this  State,  the  tax  credit. 

shall  be  equal  to  the  same  proportion  of  the  gross  re-  xtm  k.u.««  ^t  a.»;i  t.««.^  i  lesi  .. .»».  u^ 

oeipts  in  ^is  State,  as  herei£  provided,  and  itf  amount  ^^J^"^  *'  ^^^  ^"""^  ^'  ?^^'     '^       il  8OT  »7  TO 

determined  as  follows :  the  gross  transportation  re-  Receipts  dQriiiitiie7etffh>mUua                       *  60,479  90 

ceipts  of  such  railroad,  line,  or  sjrstem,  as  the  case  Becelpts,  Bute  of  ^ne  4  per  oeot  bonds,  due 

may  be,  over  its  whole  extent,  within  and  without  the       Aiunist  1,1681 86.000  00 

State,  shall  be  di^•ided  by  the  total  number  of  miles     Becelpts,  for  interest M,544  40 

operated  to  obtain  the  average  gross  receipts  per  mile,  .  .  ,                                                      *,  >•« «»  ia 

and  the  gross  receipts  m  thw  State  shall  be  taken  to  ^^^ f  1.4TO,688  10 

be  the  average  gross  receipts  per  mile,  multiplied  by  DEBrr. 

the  nomber  of  miles  operated  within  this  State.  To  investment  of  bonds  dae $S&000  00 

^,      .  ,,       .  ,  ,  ^  ^      ^  Paid  premiom  on  bonds  purchased 17,185  (» 

The  loUowmg  resolve,  amendatory  of  a  for-    Poid  for  socned  interost 1,848  is 

raer  resolve,  relating  to  the  Penobscot  Indians,    J**^  '<>'  *?""*»ff!?°*oV  * ;  i^ ' '/ '  •-:ai:, **  ** 

J      .   i               °                                                  ^  Balance.  December  81,  1881,  invested  as  per 

was  adopted:  schedule  annexed 1,48«^  29 

Jiseolvedy  That  the  Penobscot  tribe  of  Indians  here-  -    ,                                                    •«  An  osm  ia 

after  be  allowed  to  elect  by  ballot  their  governor,  lieu-  ^*~* f  i.st>.bw  ip 

tenant-governor,  imd  representatives  to  the  Le^hit-  cj.8.wgl.tewd  and  coupon  4  per  cent  bonds..    |20<,000  00 

ure,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  September,  bienniaUy .        «*         »*        8^  per  c^t  bonds sivsuo  w 

and  that  the  old  and  new  party,  BO  called,  be  allowed  "         **        4^      "          *^     '.'.'.'/.'.'..','.'.'.       55.000  10 

to  select  from  their  respective  parties  candidates  for  V.  H.  regliterc4  and  conpon  6  per  cent  bonds.        <S),T0O  00 

said  offices,  alternately,  commencing  with  the  old        "  "        6  per  cent  bonds S2.000  CO 

party,  for  the  year  eighteen  hundredand  sixty-seven,     Strte  of  Maine  reg&tered  4  per  cent  bonds 182.000  W 

and  the  new  party  shall  have  no  voice  in  tiie  selection       u         »«      counon     6      "         "    4.800  Oo 

of  candidates  for  said  offices,  and  shaU  not  vote  in  Certificates  of  GoT^or  and  Council  lbr'l«t 

their  election,  in  those  years  when  the  old  party  is  en-       bonds 600  00 

titled  to  them ;  and  the  old  party  shall  have  no  voice     Gash  snd  checks  on  Builblk  Nstlonsl  Bank 61,MT  29 

in  the  selection  of  candidates  for  said  offices,  and  no  

vote  in  theu*  election,  in  those  years  when  the  new  Total |1,4S<,80T  S9 

fS^^r^SetS.ih'SU^^"'  *'  '"*^  "'  Some  of  the  esdmated  expenditures  for  18^ 

^  are — for  public   debt,   $58,000;    for   interest 

The  relations  ofthe  Governor  with  the  Coun-  thereon,  $345,000;   for  the  school  ftind  and 

cil  during  the  year  were  not  harmonious.    The  mill-tax,  $327,978.71 :  for  normal  schools,  $19,- 

differences  related  partly  to  appointments  to  OOO;  for  free  high-schools,  $26,000;  for  sala- 

office,  but  the  chief  disagreement  was  on  the  rfes  of  public  oflScers,  $63,000;  for  insane  State 

question  whether  the  power  of  removal  is  beneficiaries,  $40,000;  for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and 

vested  in  the  Goveraor  alone,  or  rests  with  the  blind,  $13,500 ;  for  soldiers'  pensions,  $22,000 ; 

Governor  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Coun-  for  military  purposes,  $16,000.    The  total  es- 

cil.    The  Governor  sought  to  remove  the  re-  timated  expenditures  are  $1,247,885.90;  the 

porter  of  decisions  in  March.    His  power  was  total  estimated  receipts,  $1,467,185.05. 

questioned,  and  the  opinion  of  the  justices  of  The  resources  of  the  State,  January  1,  1882, 

the  Supreme  Court  was  asked.    In  December  were,  cash  in  the  Treasury,  $142,405.26 ;  dae 

their  unanimous  opinion  was  given  against  the  on  State  taxes,  $1,005,029.79 ;   sinking  fund, 

claim  of  the  Governor.    The  following  exhibits  $1,486,867.29;  total,  $2,588,802.84.    The  lia- 

the  financial  condition  of  the  State :  bilities  of  the  State,  January  1,  1882,  were 

aicEiPTs.  $8,588,600.25.    The  bonded  debt  of  the  State, 

Total  reeeipta  tor  the  year  1861 |i,4i7.62«  88  after  deducting  the  sinking  fund,  is  $4,865,588. 

Cash  in  the  Twasary.  janoary  1. 1881.     160^64  The  land  agent  paid  into  the  Treasury  during 

Total IU77,S65  47  the  year  the  sum  of  $5,814.21,  viz.:  Septem- 
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ber  2lBt,  $3,000,  and  November  1  Itb,  $1,470.74,         rJJSS^L'ST^ •^a'Si'wJ  ^ 

on  account  of  tbe  permanent  school  fund,  an d  Banktltock !!^ .' .* .* .* .* .* .'       .'.'!!  .' '. .* .'     ij 99'4«8  S 

on  November  80th,  $843.47,  on  account  of  lands  Keai  estate. *.'.'.'.'.'.'.!*/.'.'.'.'.'.'.*.'.'. !'.'.'.*.     1M488  19 

rAJtArvfid  for  nnblic  nses  ^^•^  toTestmeaU S64»W7  SJ 

reservea  lOr  pUDUC  uses.  Lomton  mortgages  of  real  etUte....      4,984,61118 

The   disbursements   of  the  State    OoUege         other  loans 2,760,652  23 

amounted  to  $16,815.14;  tutal  receipts,  $18,-  ^^ 

401.42;  the  resourcesof  the  coUege  amount  to  ^""^ • f28,88i,40i  86 

$181,161.88.    The  total  number  of  graduates  Other  important  facts  are  given  below : 

is  166,  be^des  whom  nearly  200  students  have    present  number  of  savings-banks 65 

been   connected  with   the  institution   for  a    Number  of  depositor* •i------^ V^^^ 

.^^«4.».  ^.  i»a»  1^^,.^^  ^r«^:.»/^  "  **        not  orer  $600  each 60,»»7 

greater  or  less  length  or  time.  «*  «      ^ver  $600  eadi 2r.i so 

There  are  now  181    prisoners  in   the  State     Vet  increase  of  deposits  the  past  jear $2,860,898  87 

Prison.    The  total  number  of  convicts  con-     "       !^  ,AiJ^^'^tS^':siir"i;. ;     «68,&J6  70 

.  f  J    .   *"^    •^•'^   *.«u*vw»    V*    vx/uT»«^i»   xyvu  Amoont  of  divldeiids  psld  deposttors  the  past 

victed  since  the  erection  of  the  prison,  in  1826,       year. .VT. . . .  .T7T ^.   i,006,498  85 

is  2,660.    Of  the  present  inmates  about  40  are  Amonnt  of  sute  tax  paid  the  past  year. .  . .    .     174,226  04 

*.M^lx.  .»..4>^««A  #^  Kft*  Av.  •...-•^A.  ^-^A  «»>^..  Increase  of  toTestmonts  In  United  Butes  bonds 

under  sentence  for  life  for  muraer  and  arson.       the  past  year 1,636^7  99 

Of  the  convicts,  28  work  in  the  wood-shop,  16  Decrease  of  investments  in  State  of  Msine 

5n  the  paint-shop  84  in  the  blaclcBmith-ehop,  ,.^*?CiSS;toiiiiwiibiii«uidi      '*''" ~ 

10  in  the  shoemakers  shop,  46  in  the  harness-       thepastyear tm^n  vi 

shop,  8  at  trimming,  3  at  tailoring,  and  48  at  IncrwM^inTestments  in  railroad  bonds  the      ^^          ^^ 

other  emplojmentS.  Increai^of  inVestinents'in  bank-stock  the  JMSt 

In  the  Insane  Hospitsl,  on  the  1st  of  Decern-       year 424,067  60 

ber,  1880,  there  were  436  patients-226  men  Decrease  ofloan.  on  mortgages  of  real  estate..      254,962  10 

and  210  women.  There  were  subsequently  ad-  The  number  of  savings-banks  is  the  same  as 
mltted  216  persons — 129  men  and  86  women,  in  1880.  The  number  of  depositors  has  in- 
making  a  total  number  under  treatment  of  661  creased  7,080.  The  deposits  have  increased 
— 366  men  and  296  women.  Of  these  there  $2,860,898.87,  showing  a  marked  increase  of 
were  discharged  201 — 116  men  and  86  women  general  prosperity  in  the  State.  In  the  hard 
— Cleaving  in  the  Hospital  on  the  1st  of  Docem-  times  of  1878  the  deposits  of  the  savings-banks 
ber,  1881,  460  patients— 249  men  and  210  decreased  $8^726,820.  In  1879  they  decreased 
women.  The  record  of  deaths  varies  but  little  $186,368.  In  1880  prosperity  began  to  revive, 
from  previous  years,  being  but  about  ten  per  and  the  deposits  in  the  savings-banks  at  the 
cent  of  the  daily  average  resident  Many  of  end  of  the  year  had  increased  $1,968,183.  This 
these  were  old  residents  at  the  Hospital,  ad-  year  the  increase  has  gone  on. 
vanced  in  years  and  worn  with  disease.  The  The  Fish  Oommissioners  report  that  the  run 
average  age  of  those  who  died  was  61*7  years—  of  salmon  commenced  unusually  early  in  1881, 
the  youngest  eiffhteen  and  the  oldest  eighty-  and  was  remarkable  for  the  large  size  of  the 
seven.  The  whole  number  ofpatients  admitted  fish.  As  to  numbers,  the  run  was  the  smallest 
and  discharged  since  the  Hospital  was  first  of  the  past  three  years,  but  the  largest  for  the 
opened,  in  1840,  is  as  follows:  6,769  admitted,  previous  ten  or  twelve  years.  There  has  been 
and  6,309  discharged.  Of  the  latter,  2,201  reoov-  a  distribution  of  over  half  a  million  salmon  in 
ered,  1,061  improved,  943  did  not  improve,  and  the  Penobscot,  Kennebec,  Androscoggin,  Saco, 
1 ,107  died.  It  is  expected  that  the  new  pavilion  Presumpscot,  and  Machias  Rivers, 
for  females  will  be  completed  and  ready  for  oc-  For  the  year's  result,  the  contribution  to 
cupancy  during  the  coming  year.  This  will  the  Bucksport  and  Orland  salmon-works  was 
accommodate  46  patients.  The  cash  receipts  $2,000 ;  dividend  of  salmon-eggs,  1,080,000. 
have  amounted  to  $108,023.16 ;  the  disburse*  The  contributions  to  the  Orland  works  were  as 
ments  to  $100,869.66,  leaving  a  balance  of  follows :  by  Maine,  $2,000 ;  dividend  of  eggs, 
cash  on  hand  of  $7,166.60.  The  resources,  in-  1,080,000:  by  Massachusetts,  $600;  dividend 
eluding  this  balance,  and  the  value  of  various  of  eggs,  270,000 :  by  Oonnecticut,  $800 ;  div- 
supplies  on  hand,  are  $40,888.26;  the  liabili-  idend  of  eggs,  162,000:  by  the  United  States, 
ties,  comprising  dues  for  various  supplies,  and  $1,767;  dividend  of  eggs,  960,000.  Total — 
due  to  employes,  are  $16,068.81.  money,  $4,667;  eggs,  2,462,000.  The  Penob- 
The  aggregate  liabilities  and  resources  of  the  scot  is  the  only  river  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
savings-banks  of  Maine,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  the  United  States  from  which  a  supply  of  sea- 
were  as  follows :  salmon  eggs  can  be  obtained  for  propagation. 

LiABiLniis.  The  commissioners  reported  that  they  had 

g2!**2|'i;\i •^St'S*  M  ^^^  60,000  landlocked  salmon-eggs  from  a  $800 

^HSmt^^  ftuji iJalaw  S  contribution.    There  are  two  great  hatcheries 

Froflts *.■.*.'.'.'.*.*.!!*.'.!*.'.      671,092  17  in  the  State  owned  by  the  United  States  and 

Other  UabiHties I9i,b4&  35  associated  States,  one  at  Orland  and  the  other 

Total $28,861,40186  at  Grand  Lake  Stream.    The  contributions  to 

RESOURCES.  th^  Grand  Lake  Stream  fund  were  as  follows : 

Cash .* $1,287,22186  Maine,  $300;    dividend,  60,000  eggs.     New 

FrjfSiriSSS:::::::::::::;::  '"^X  «T'"^r%!^»°s^'Tl*^*^^^'S^*««^  ?f"*- 

Other  pubUo  ftinds 7,709,808  77  sachusetts,  $600 ;  dividend,  100,000  eggs.   Oon- 
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nectioat,  $500;  dividend,  100,000  eggs.  Unit- 
ed States,  tl,450 ;  dividend,  290,000  eggs.  To- 
tal mouej,  18,000 ;  total  eggs,  600,000. 

During  the  year  2,000,000  shad  were  given 
hy  Professor  Baird,  the  United  States  Commis- 
rioner  of  Fisheries.  These  fish  were  divided 
between  the  Penobscot  and  Kennebec  Rivers, 
1,000,000  having  been  tamed  into  the  Sebas- 
ticook  at  Waterville,  and  1,000,000  into  the 
Mattawainkeag,  near  its  junction  with  the  Pe- 
nobscot. 

The  following  ponds  have  been  stocked  with 
black  bass  this  year:  Trip  Pond,  in  Minot; 
Gardiner  Pond,  in  Wiscasset ;  Gun  Point  Ice 
Ooiopany's  Pond,  at  Harpswell;  Hosmer 
Pond,  in  Rockport ;  Eezar  Ponds  and  Heald 
and  Cushman  Ponds,  in  Lovell;  and  Little 
Pnshaw  Pond,  in  Corinth. 

Daring  the  year  four  citizens  of  the  State 
upon  trial  were  convicted  of  ninrder  in  the 
first  degree.  Two  verdicts  of  manslanghter 
were  rendered,  and  two  additional  indictments 
for  murder  were  found  and  sentence  imposed 
in  one  upon  a  plea  of  guilty,  the  court  adjudg- 
ing the  grade  to  be  murder  in  the  first  degree. 
Two  citizens  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
for  life  for  the  crime  of  arson.  The  Attorney- 
General  in  his  report  remarks  as  follows :  ^^  The 
convictions  for  murder  in  the  first  degree  dur- 
ing the  present  year  alone  exceed  the  number 
during  the  three  years  previous  to  the  abolition 
of  the  death-penalty,  and  are  nearly  equal  to 
the  number  occurring  during  the  three  years 
following.  The  frequency  of  these  horrible 
crimes  and  the  fiendish  brutality  exhibited  in 
the  commission  of  a  large  portion  of  them  has 
naturally  created  a  sentiment  in  the  commu- 
nity for  the  application  of  the  death-penalty  in 
oases  of  such  atrocious  character.  There  are 
arguments  for  and  against  its  application — ar- 
guments that  are  satisfactory  to  tne  minda  and 
consciences  of  the  adherents  and  opponents. 
Any  amount  of  discussion  of  the  question,  I 
apprehend,  would  have  but  slight  effect  upon 
the  convictions  already  formed  by  the  mass  of 
our  citizens.  The  laws  are  for  the  protection 
of  the  public,  of  society,  and  are  not  presumed 
to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  hardened  criminal, 
and  if  the  law-abiding  and  peaceable  citizens 
of  this  State,  who  desire  to  live  with  some 
sense  of  security,  can  be  better  protected  from 
the  assassin's  knife  or  the  ruffian's  bullet  by 
the  restoration  of  the  death-penalty,  it  is  a 
matter  that  should  receive  the  most  careful 
and  serious  consideration  of  the  Legislature.'' 

During  the  year  ending  November  Ist,  the 
whole  number  of  prosecutions  and  offenses  in 
the  State  was  1,200.  Of  these  more  than  half 
were  for  violation  of  the  liquor  law.  Franklin 
County  has  the  cleanest  record,  there  being 
but  7  criminal  cases  in  the  entire  year.  Ken- 
nebec had  210  and  Cumberland  298.  In  Ken- 
nebec County  there  were  186  cases  for  viola- 
tion of  the  liquor  law,  a  greater  number  than 
in  any  county  except  Cumberland,  which  had 
174.  Of  the  prosecutions  and  offenses  10  were 


for  homicide,  8  for  arson,  8  for  perjury,  11  for 
forgery  and  counterfeiting,  80  fur  compound 
larceny,  70  for  larceny,  5  for  burglary,  ^  for 
robbery,  2  for  rape,  16  for  assault  with  feloni- 
ous intent,  108  for  assault  and  battery,  4  for 
affrays  and  riots,  11  for  offenses  against  chas- 
tity and  morality,  18  for  malicious  mischief  9 
for  cheating  and  conspiracies,  6  for  defects  in 
highway,  119  for  nuisance,  646  for  violation  of 
the  liquor  law,  118  for  other  offenses. 

The  Reform  School  is  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion. Since  the  institution  was  founded  by  the 
State,  twenty-eight  years  ago,  1,678  boys  have 
been  received  and  cared  for,  and  there  were  in 
the  school,  December  1st,  118  boys.  Thirty- 
four  boys  were  committed  during  the  year. 
Twenty-six  acres  of  land  have  been  under  cul- 
tivation. The  farm  is  in  a  high  state  of  im- 
provement, and  the  value  of  the  crops  har- 
vested, milk  and  meat  sold,  was  $7,501.88.  A 
large  portion  of  the  boys  are  employed  in  the 
chair-shops.  The  receipts  from  December  1, 
1880,  to  December  1,  1881,  were : 

Baknce  on  hMd  December  1, 1880 148176 

l<>om  State  TreMnrer 18,000  00 

Furmud  stock 2,088  59 

ChiOivwork 8,18»  87 

Cltieeand  towns S,e8<  71 

An  other  sources S74  84 

Dne  Treuwer  of  Befonn  School S.000  00 

Told $88,680  28 

The  expenditures  during  the  same  period  have 
been  |28,247.45,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of 
$451.78.  The  schools  are  under  the  charge  of 
competent  teachers.  The  present  number  of 
boys  under  instruction  is  118. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  male 
citizens  of  the  State  between  eighteen  and  forty- 
five  years  of  age :    . 


COUNTOCS. 

Nnnbw 

fauao. 

OOUHTIES. 

Vmmbm 

Androscoggin 

Aroofttook .......... 

6,788 
^886 
18.008 
8,768 
M18 
7,880 
4,971 
8,688 
^068 

Penobeoot 

11,147 

Plscataqnis 

SsfMlshofi 

tMI 

Comherisnd 

L064 

Somerset.. ........ 

4!88S 

Hsnoock  «.  a ....... . 

Waldo 

4J78 

Kennebeo 

Washington 

York 

6,001 

Knox .............. 

9,660 

lilnMifai. .  .        ... 

TMsl 

Ozl6i^ 

07,510 

The  following  are  the  valuation  and  popula- 
tion of  the  cities  of  Maine,  as  reported  by  the 
Valuation  Oommission: 


CITIES. 


Anbnm... 
Angnsta. 
Bangor... 

Bath 

Bel&st... 
Biddeford 
Calais.... 
Ellsworth 
Gardiner. 
Hsnowell 
Lewiston. 
Portland. 
Bockland 
Saoo 

Total 


PopsUllon 
ialMO. 

Vkloatiott  la 

isao. 

9,666 
8,666 

16,857 
7,876 
6^08 

12,668 
6,178 
6,061 
4.499 
8.1f4 

19,088 

88.810 
7,699 
6,896 

$6,099,446 
M68,964 
8,788,606 
^918,198 
2,468,677 
6.8n,867 
1,782,066 
1,466,866 
8,879,189 
1,6114)20 
9,621,106 

80.487,641 
8.961,019 
8,408,688 

146.618 

186,768^618 

wn. 


$2,918,101 
4,881,185 

10,086,061 
6,408,718 
2.660,879 
^688,408 
1,688,468 
1,888,199 
2,179,848 
1,282,295 
8,818,689 

89,469,267 
8,419,865 
8,116,874 

$8a»548JB$5 
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MANLY,  MATTHIAS  K         627 


Under  the  new  railroad-tax  act,  the  imess- 
roents  on  the  seyeral  oompanies  operating  the 
railroads  of  Maine  were  as  follows: 


■nd  PlaeaUquli $807  00 

Bo0tbn  and  Maine 17«S45  85 

Bnckflport  and  Bangor 46  75 

Knox  and  Unooln 616  SO 

PortbndHone 9Si  80 

Portland  and  Ogdenaboiv 660  48 

Portland  and  Rocheater I,lfi0  87 

Romford  FaUa  and  buekflttkL 67  &4 

SooMnet 01  98 

St.  Crolxand  Penobscot 51  88 

Rnropean  and  North  Amerlvtan 8,040  88 

BandrSlTer  Valley 88  18 

Eastern 16,786  80 

MalneCentral 80,778  85 

OrandTrank 0^  66 

Aroottook  BlTer. 80  12 

Honlton  Braneh 17  80 

OfchardBeaeh 1119 


Total $71,878  86 

The  Governor  and  Oonnoil  assessed  the  fol- 
lowing tax  npon  the  telegrapli  companies  in  the 
State,  as  required  hj  law : 

Maino  Telegraph  Company $1,850 

W««teni  Union tfiOO 

iDteraatloDal 1,850 

Amerloan  Union I'^^S 

▲ttantteandPadfle 185 

Montreal  Telegraph  Company 500 


Total 


$1^750 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  amounts 
sessed  on  express  companies : 


NAMX  or  PABTT  IflSOSID. 


American  Sxpreat  Company 


Hoyt  St  CoinL_, 

Mn«banta*  Ezproaa  Company 

Charlea  O.Mimken 

Prtnoe*B  Ezpreea 

Bandy  Btrer  Ezpreaa  Company 

Baeo,  BIddeftnd  and  Boston 

UoltMl  6totea  Mall  and  District  Sx- 

preea  Company 

8wett*B  Bzpr^  Company 


$160,000 

85,000 

8,000 

;     11,541 

4.000 

I       7,539 

5U0 

I       8,000 


8,000 
5,000 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
61 
00 
00 

00 
00 


$1,185  00 
167  50 

15  00 
66  55 

80  00 

56  91 

8  75 

88  60 

16  00 
87  50 


According  to  the  census  of  1880,  Maine  had 
employed  in  cotton  manufactures  696,685  spin- 
dles, and  11,819  hands. 

In  1870  there  were  about  260,000  tons  of 
ice  harvested  on  the  Kennebec  River,  at  a  cost 
of  about  a  dollar  a  ton.  The  amount  has  grown 
annually,  until  it  reached  its  maximum  in  1880, 
when  1,000,000  tons  were  stored  on  the  Ken- 
nebec and  its  vicinity.  Last  winter,  owing  to 
the  intense  cold  weather  which  prevailed  all 
over  the  country,  and  which  made  a  good  ice- 
crop  on  the  Hudson,  and  in  the  ponds  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  York,  but  about  600,000  tons 
were  stored  on  the  river,  at  a  cost  for  harvest- 
ing of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents  a  ton. 

The  cut  of  lumber  on  the  Penobscot  waters 
during  the  season  reached  150,000,000  feet  or 
more.  There  is  an  overstock  of  60,000,000 
old  logs,  and  the  cut  of  1882  is  estimated  at 
over  100,000,000  feet.  In  1879  the  hay-crop 
of  Maine  was  valued  at  $11,500,000,  and  ail 
other  crops  of  the  State  at  $7,250,000. 

A  State  Temperance  Oonvention  was  held 
early  in  the  yenr,  at  which  the  following  reso- 
Intions  were  adopted: 


1.  Thecal  advance  of  the  temp|eraao6  movement 
in  Maine  is  laigely  due  to  a  recognition  by  temperanoo 
people  of  total  abstinence  as  the  indispensable  basis 
of  all  pennanent  work. 

8.  Thirty  years'  trial  of  prohibition,  interropted  by 
a  two  years'  trial  of  license,  has  demonstrated  to  the 
satisfaction  of  a  latge  miyonty  of  our  people  that  pro- 
hibition is  the  most  effective  legal  pouoy  ever  devised 
to  restrain  the  dram-shop  evil  and  increase  the  effi- 
ciency and  permanency  of  those  moral  agencies  on 
which  temperance  progress  mainly  depends. 

8.  To  remove  the  ouestion  of  prohibition  from  the 
field  of  partisan  politics  and  give  it  the  strength 
which  attaches  to  all  principles  settled  by  a  solemn 
vote  of  the  people,  incorporated  into  the  fundamental 
law,  we  respecmiliy  but  earnestly  leouest  the  Le^^ 
lature  to  submit  to  the  people  a  prohibitory  constitu- 
tional amendment,  aa  prayed  for  by  a  large  number 
of  petitioners. 

lb  the  ffanarabUj  the  Ltgidaiure  of  Maine : 

The  Maine  8tate  Temperance  Convention,  now  in 
session  at  Augusta,  most  respectftilly  represents  to 
the  Honorable,  the  Legislature,  that  it  is  desirable, 
aa  fkr  aa  possible,  to  remove  the  liquor  question  ftt>m 
the  arena  of  party  politics.  To  tlie  convention^  it 
seems  to  be  a  particularly  suitable  mode  of  domg 
this,  to  submit  tne  question  of  prohibition  to  a  direct 
vote  of  the  people,  on  a  proposition  to  incoiporate  it 
into  the  Constitution,  xhe  convention,  therefore, 
most  earnestly  prays  that  the  following  proposition 
may  be  submitted  to  the  people  at  the  earhest  time  at 
which  it  can  be  legally  done,  viz. : 

The  manufacture,  for  sale,  of  intoxicating  lic^uors 
of  whatever  kind,  is  and  shall  be  for  ever  prohibited, 
except  the  manulacture  of  cider,  which  is  remitted  to 
the  oiscretion  of  the  Legislature.  And  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicating U(^uorB,  of  whatever  kind,  is  and  siiall  be 
for  ever  prohibited,  except  for  medicinal  and  mechan- 
ical pnrposes  and  for  the  arts,  which  shall  be  provided 
for  by  taw,  through  suitable  agencies  appointed  for 
that  purpose.  The  sale  of  cider  may  be  permitted 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Legislature  may  pro- 
vide. And  the  Leg^lature  siiall  from  time  to  time 
enact  such  laws  with  whatever  penalties  may  be 
deemed  necessary  for  the  entire  suppression  of  the 
manuflusture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquori,  with  the 
exceptions  and  conditions  herein  spedfred. 

A  meeting  of  lawyers  was  held  at  Augusta 
on  April  253i,  and  a  State  Bar  Association  was 
formed. 

The  population  of  the  State  by  counties,  in 
1880,  as  compared  with  1870,  was  as  follows: 


OOUNTtCS. 


Androscoggin. 
Aroostook  — 
Cnmberiand . . 

FrankHn 

Hsncoek 

Kwinebec  . . . . 

Knox 

Lincoln 

Oxford 

Penobscot..  . 
Placatsqais. . . 
Sagsdsboe.... 

Somerset 

Wslda 

WssbingtM.. 
York. 


18S0. 


41.T0O 

6«.8ae 

16,180 
8S,1S9 
08,008 
82,864 
S4.821 
81687 
TM76 
14,878 
19.878 
88L888 
88.468 
44,484 
68,807 
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1870. 


80.ft66 
89.6U0 
6Sj02t 
16.80T 
86.490 
06,808 
80,»28 
85.097 
84,498 
7^10O 
14,408 
18,808 
84,611 
84JS28 
48,848 
60,174 


686,915 


MANLY,  MATrBiAS  Evaws,  bom  in  Chatham 
County,  N.  0.,  April  18,  1800 ;  died  at  New 
Berne,  N.  C,  Jnly  16, 1881.  He  was  the  son  of 
Re7.  Dr.  Basil  Manly,  an  eminent  Baptist  di- 
vine of  Alabama.  After  graduating  at  a  uni- 
versity he  studied  law  with  his  brother,  the 
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Hon.  Charles  Manly,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  and  The  direct  tax  is  that  which  is  leyied  and 

then  removed  to  Newbem,  from  which  town  collected  from  the  assessable  property  of  the 

he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Hoose  of  Com-  State,  which  is  now  18f  cents  on  the  $100  of 

mons  in  1884.    He  was  the  last  representative  property,  and  which  brought  into  the  Treasorj 

of  that  ancient  borough,  the  convention  to  during  the  last  fiscal  year  the  following  sums : 

amend  the  Constitution  in  1885  having  abol-  ForNomiAi  School  and  Honae  of  Cometton 

ished  its  right  of  representation.    In  1840  Mr.       lou,  now  paid $Ui5  is 

Manly  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court    I^'  K^^^  *^^  ^Jl?  ^-  •  -ii SSHl  2 

ouauv  "  «  v*^ww^  11-  ««gw  V^  ^  •-'wpw*  ivi  wwiiA  1^     ji  OP  bounty  or  defense  loon,  tax  H  e S99,18T  » 

IniS  position  he  filled  with  honor  for  twenty  For  Deaf  and  Dumb  Aaytom  kMU,  tax  f  et..         40,484  70 

years,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  Supreme    f®'  S^P**^  S*^  i^  *  ®t  •  *,• ;  -a* StSS  S 

Bench,  where  he  served  most  acceptably  untU    ^^^  Tn«unr  Belief  loan,  tax  u  ct. ^««^ 

he  retired  about  the  close  of  the  war.  Soon  aft-  Total  tax,  18|  ou $i,018/mid47 

er  the  termination  of  hostilities  he  was  chosen,  The  loans  above  referred  to  are  the  foUow- 

with  Governor  Orabam,  by  the  Legislature  of  ing: 

North  Carolina,  to  represent  the  State  in  the    Defenae  or  bounty  loan,  dne  tn  isss $8,8M,tbo  66 

United  States  Senate;   but  they  were  not  al-  D«^d  Dumb  Atyiam  loan,  dne  in  1886  and      j^.^^^^ 

lowed  to  take  their  seats.    Judge  Manly  con-  MaryuiidHAipttoiii^i/dniVn  issi'iid'iw^       46s,uoo  oo 

tinned  to  practice  law  in  Newbern  up  to  the    Treasozy  Belief  loan,  da«  tn  1808 000,000  00 

time  of  his  death,  and  enjoyed  the  highest  es-  Total  amount  of  thew  loans iiMSjaow 

teem  of  that  community  and  of  the  State  at 

large,  as  a  man  of  great  legal  abUity  and  emi-  ,  Tbw  part  of  the  public  debt  being  provided 

nent  personal  virtues.  'or  by  these  specific  taxes,  and  there  being  no 

MARYLAND.     The   presidenti^d  vote   in  o*^*®^  direct  tax  except  that  for  schools,  which 

1880  was  as  foUows:  for  the  Garfield  electors,  \elongs  exclusively  to  them,  other  sources  for 

78,515 :    Hancock  electors,  98,706 ;   Weaver,  the  paynaent  of  the  remaming  interest  on  the 

818.    In  November,  1881,  an  election  was  held  P^^ic  debt  have  to  be  looked  to. 

for  ComptroUer  of  State  and  members  of  the  '^^^O^^^^^Sf/J^.'^.i^^n.^T^  m 

LieglSlature.     For  Comptroller,  Keatmg,  Dem-     Dedoet  amount  provided  by  theie  taxea 4,516»7S0  66 

ocrat,  had  18,600  majority  over  Oorsuch,  Re-  fBti!w«t  to  b«     id  fvo      th 

publican.    The  vote,  so  far  aa  received,  was  ^"SSaMSiVSo^tof^^.!!^"!.!*?:*  $6,T40.810  08 

70,629  for  Keating  and  57,029  for  Oorsuch.  Which  ia  in  loans,  aafoUowa: 

The  ReppblicaM  ««ied  mow  than  half  the  '^U^S^'X^'Z^ISS^.'^.^.^  «4,i6M»» « 

counties  in  the  State,  and  the  Democratic  ma-    Five  per  cent  onmncy,  due  in  isoo 84(MK4  68 

jority  was  dne  to  the  large  vote   in  the  city  of     T»iree  per  cent  cuirenCT,  due  in  1890 MB.000  00 

V>  ix*  mt        T      >  1^  '.x        M    tit     Bix  per  cent  enrrency,  due  in  1885 BS&JUbQO 

Baltimore.     The    Legislature    consists   of    16     bIx  per  cent  currency,  due  in  I8OO. 861,040  4T 

Democrats  and  10  Republicans  in  the  Senate,     Blx  per  cent  currency,  Maryland  state  loan,  ft*     

and  59  Democrats  and  82  Republicans  in  the      "<i«npti<«"Hi  "change  of  Bute  debt XfiW^AO 

House.    The  Democratic  minority  in  the  two  Totoi h.T40,810  os 

Houses  is  smaller  than  it  has  been  for  fifteen  ' 

years.  Of  the  Democratic  Senators  6.  and  of  the  The  productive  assets  or  credits  of  the  State 

Democratic  Assemblymen  18,  are  said  to  be  op-  at  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year  are  as  follows : 

posed  to  the  present  management  of  the  party,    stock  of  AnnapoHa  Water  Oomnuiy ^?!^  ^ 

Tha  #AnAwin<»  #*nn«1ifinn  nf  t>iA  TrAMtirv  in  Stock  of  Farmera' National  Bank  at  AnnanoUa         46,470  00 

1  ne  following  condition  or  tne  1  reasury  is  gj^^  ^^  waahingtoo  Branch  b.  a  o.  e.  ft . . .      bscooo  00 

shown  by  the  tables  of  the  Comptroller  for  the  stock  of  B.  A;  o.  B.  B.,  6  per  cent  dividend.. .      M8,<ia  70 

fiscal  year  ending  September  80,  1881 :  SStJi^tn^»?rthem(>nti*E^            i,50o;oS  !!o 

Total  receipts  dorini?  the  fiscal  rear $l,99(t.S41  08  

Balance  in  the  IVeasury  SeptemW  80, 1880 . . .       M8,086  86  Total  avldend  and  interest-bearing  aaiett. . . .    $8,461,085  00 

$S,A09,667  44  The  whole  Interest  paid  upon  the  pubUc  debt 

Dtsburaementslbr  the  flseal  year 1,757,469  16        ft>r  the  last  fiscal  year  was $648JB40  fl7 

Deduct  the  interest  upon  the  tour  loana  already 

Balancein  the  Treasury  September  80, 1881...     $752,198  29        provided  by  the  direct  tax 271,006  01 

The  receipts  into  the  Treasury  were  from  the  ^^^^^  ^  ^  p,,^^  ^^  ^^^  ,,„,^. . . .     •87M»» 

following  sources :  Deduct  thereftt>m  the  proceeds  ftt>m  Internal 

From  direct  tax $1,018,600  47  improvement  companies,  dividends  and  in-       ,j. -^.  ^ 

From  Internal  improvement  companies,  dlvi-  terest. ^^    

dends  and  Interest 825,076  94     -     _,     .  ,      ^    ^. a^-». ,*m ^^ 

From  the  ordinary  sourcHi.  to  wit:  ^^?8^  ^^^'^  iJ?!7?Ki^i!£S5                    ftUTtSS » 

Licenses,  gross  rocetpU,  foreign  insurance,  eto       758,068  67        ordinary  resources  of  the  Treasury $147,»8S1 

Tot^'^p'- tj^^  SJSdS^^diSSXSi::::::::::::::;::   ^cSSIS 

The  dirtbursements  were  as  follows:  Leaving  ordinary  receipts  over  ordinary  ex- 

To  interest  on  pubUe  debt $648,840  27  pcndltnres,  for  fiscal  year,  16S1  .....••••;...      $lWi815  87 

To  public  schools 610,418  08  Deduct  payment  made  on  redemption  of  debt 

To  credit  of  sinkinirftod 19,467  50  of  $24,0«K)  and  amount  carried  to  credit  of         ^  ^^  ^ 

ToredempUonofdebt 24,000  00        sinking  ftind  of  $19,467.60 4sASi  PO 

To  the  ordinary  expenditures,  to  wit:  ,                .  ^  .          -                                            Auoa^T  or 

Salaries,  colleges  and  academies,  public  Instl-  Leaving  net  balance  of. Vji'iSL  21 

tntions,eto 660,248  80     Balanoeofinterest  tobe  paid 147,a»  »l 

Total  diabunements $1,767,469  16  Burplua. $2.089  86 
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This  sbowB  a  small  snrplns.    But  it  will  be  A  well-considered  bill  was  matorod  at  the  last  ses- 

observed  that  the  public  schools  received  bat  gS;  limiting  the  number  of  such  appointments  for 

*KiA  >iia  AQ   »%«:i^  »u«  .•«^.,^«.  ««-ii-  ^^11^^*.^  '^th  UouBes  to  thirty-nme,  an  ample  number,  in  mr 

$510,418.08,  while  the  amount  really  collected  jud^^ment,  and  flxin/ their  ajarregate  compensation  i 

for  them  from  the  tax  of  ten  cents  was  t543,-  ^I7,a80.  a  retrenchment  in  t^  service  alone  of  $42,- 

771.78,  showing,  also,  that  this  differeuce  of  OOO.    This  bill  ikiled  to  pam,  but  I  take  the  liberty  of 

$33,858.70   went  into  the   ordinary  or  usual  commending  it  to  your  consideration.    Iniuiylawto 

reoelpt.  which,  if  p«d  to  the  public  «,h.«la.  ^fl^  X^^^^S^'^^'t^^fZ 

would  nave  left  a  denoit  m  the  Treasury  of  the  j^^  itself,  should  be  exprassly  forbidden  to  be  paid  by 

large  sum  of  $31,249.14,  to  be  supplied  from  the  Treasury. 

receipts  absolutely  appropriated  to  otlier  speci-  In  view  of  the  general  laws  providing  for  so  many 

fled  purposes.    This,  too,  occurred  in  a  year  i°^"»^  in  tiie  State,  «»d  which  before  applied  for 

u    *^  -iT                      1^  •  i  *s       -^— s^-      ^«  ^  Wislation,  the  session,  with  dilisent  appucation  to 

when  there  was  no  lemsUtive  session.     In  a  SLiness,  iught  not  to  itend  over  sixty  Siys,  if  even 

legislative  year   the    denoiency  would    have  that  long. 

amounted  to  upward  of  $200,000.     The  Gov-  The  uublio  printing,  that  for  the  Legislature  as  well 

ernor  calls  attantion  to  the  diversion  of  funds  ^J^or  all  the  deportments,  requires  your  earnest  con- 

from  the  siukinxfund,  and  other  guaranteed  "^«™tion.    There  is  now  no  system  whatever  jegu- 

Li    ^         wuaiU5  xuuu,  Buu  vwio*   guM...  «^«  latm»  Uiis  Importont  and  expensive  branch  of  the 

obJ3Cts,  and  to  the  extravagance  which  results  aervSe.    In  no  other  branch  has  there  been  a  more 

therefrom.      He  thinks   the   people   will   not  inoonsidenUe  or  wasteful  expenditure  of  the  public 

justify  a  new  loan  or  additional  taxation,  but  money, 

that  further  dettciencies  must  be  prevented  by  .  The  printing  of  the  Legblature  alone,  indudiM  in- 

^.^ ^^1 ^t,     iT^««*^.-.«««.«j-«wv— .-♦-:«»«>«♦  dexinff,  etc.,  tor  the  last  four  sessions,  amounted  to 

retrenchment.    He  recommands  more  stringent  iigy^eis,  aveiujfing  $46,909  a  ses:»ion,  aAd  that  for  the 

measures  against  t:ix- collectors  to  enforce  the  departments,  including  advertisoments.  iVom  $5,000 

payment  of  overdue  taxes.    There  was  due  the  to  $10,0J0  annually,  depending  upon  tno  work  done. 

State,  from  1345  to  1830,  inclusive,  the  sum  of  Hero  U  on  unquestioned  opportunity  for  a  sterling 

$|46,618^54,  from  collectors  of  taxes  in  the  "^^he^^p'JC?^^^^^^^^  ^f  the  laws  is  another  subleet  to 

city  and  the  several  counties.     There  was  due  ^^^y^  ^^i,]^^  attention  has  been  attracted.    The  ex- 

for  the  same  time  by  the  sherius  the  sam  of  pendltureis  so  Uuve,  and  at  the  same  time  so  monop- 

$27,883.4i,  and  also  by  incorporated  institu-  olized,  that  it  ooiud  not  escape  inquiry^  and  criticism 

tiona  the  sum  of  $102,798.31,  mikinj  alto-  with  ju^^t  men  or  with  tax-payew.    It  ba  system  of 

^-.»k<^.  «n  ixr,^m^^,^¥^r^r  ^ATfTOLQ  OQ  fK.io  Ana.  Comparatively  modem  mvention.    Pnorto  1865  such 

gather  an  aggregate  of  $877,243.29  thus  due,  eystSmatic  publication  was  unknown. 

a  portion  standing  for  a  long  time.  The  act  of  1865,  chapter  81,  flret  hiaugurated  the 

*'The  whole  tax  and  collection  system,"  says  practloo,  and  by  act  of  1868,  chapter  67  and  chapter 

the  Governor,  in  his  messigc  to  the  Legislature,  440,  it  was  more  definitely  defined  by  directing  the 

"  needs  revision,  and  I  would  respectfully  sub-  P^J^i^^'i^"  *°>  "^®  ^*  *^®  f^^?  ?(  ^^L^^' 

...                     ''J       ..       ^1               *  ^      M  u  and  to  be  paid  on  the  warrant  of  the  Comptroller, 

mit  to  your  consideration  the  propriety  of  Au-  This  act  provides  that  every  public  generaHaw  to 

thorizin^  the  Executive  to  appoint  a  nou-paid  take  effect  before  the  first  day  (^  June  is  to  be  pub- 

commission  of  gentlemen,  who  would  take  an  lished  diuly  for  one  week  in  two  daily  newspapen  in 

interest  in  the  subject,  for  that  purpose,  and  to  Baltimore  city,  one  of  which  shall  be  in  the  GForm^n 

repDrt  to  the  next  Legislature."  ^«^^   •   ^?e.««^B;i>«f  ^  ^^  county  havmg 

M%.y^*v  ««^  vuo  uo^«  A^«^«''**>*'^*«*  the  lar/est  circulation.    No  tenns  arr  prescribed  nor 

He  recommended  the  reduction  of  the  num-  prfoe  fixed,  and  tlie  Treasuiy  Department  paid  the 

ber  of  tax-collectors  from  eighty-four  to  twenty-  sum  of  $1,200  to  each  county  newspapoi^-in  some  in- 

fonr,  one  for  each  county  and  the  city  of  Balti-  stances  dividin:^  it  between  two— and  $5,550  to  city 

more,  as  tending  to  simplicity  and  efficiency.  n«rPOR?™-;^»^»d*«?S  ^t  among  three-for  the  publi- 

Ao  n»^:»»  ^^  IL^^^^^  \^  ^l^^r^r^^^A^A  ♦k^  cation  of  the  Uws  of  the  session  of  1880.    The  aggre- 

As  tending  to  economy,  he  recommended  the  ^^  ,^^^^    j^  ^^  ^i,  ^^i^^  ^^  the  oountiw  and 

abolition  of  vanous  nonecessary  offices.    On  the  dty  was  $88,150 ;  for  the  session  of  1878.  $83,- 

the  subject  of  retrenchment  the  Governor  re-  064.70 ;  for  the  session  of  1876,  $81,689;  making  an 

marks  *  sSffreg^te  of  $97,908.70  for  these  three  sessions. 

The  «xtnonUi»r7  legtaUtlve  expense,  for  .  wrie.  faiS^^l^*'3r„2te5^^"  il.TA^''™bg: 

concern  and  of  J  ustcomplamt.    There  were  111  mem-  iTialat  $70  000  ^^ 

hen  in  both  bodies,  an(f  at  the  last  session  there  were  ^he  ori«in  if  tiie  system  hi  1865  was  to  support 

106  offloers  and  employ^.    The  per  diem,  mneaare,  fr^^lt.^^pZ.snrv^r^^^  n^  n«t  thenHUDiSrted 


wpenditure  for  offl^re  ^^^  charge,  at  the  same  time  relieve  tiie  press  from  pat- 

by  rgular  per  diem,  additional  pay,  and  extra  com-    „^^  influences.    If  it  should  be  considered  neo- 
pensMion.  _  essary,  from  time  to  time,  to  make  publication  of  im- 


or 
that 


There  is  no  Uw  prescribin*?  the  number  of  officers,    ™t^l  ik«^  iTn«w«n«2rr 
fixhi*  compensS^on,  with  the  sole  exception  of    ^!^^  '*''"  *''  newspapers, 
at  of  1868,  chapter  61,  which  provides  only  what         ^t  th«  laat  ««iui!on  thom 


provision  could  be  made 


the  whole  subject  is  left  without  sy.<<tem  or' law.    To  "i^^y^^u  r^ix^Al}^'^^ 

avoid  like  excesses  and  abuses  in  the  ftiture,  it  is  in-  •^'  ^^^  "  ""***  ^  P*^ 

dispensable  that  a  well-ordered  system  be  established        mv     ai.  ▲     a  v         ^  •«.  • 

by  law  for  the  regulation  and  conduct  of  tiiU  branch        The  State  fisheiy  force,  or,  as  it  is  oom- 

of  the  aervioe.  monly  called,  the  **  Oyster  Navy,"  is  now  con- 

VOL.  zzi.— 84   A 
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ducted  under  the  act  of   1880,  chapter  198.  >od  easily  diBtingniahable,  and  as  nearly  equal  in 

When  the  Bervice  was  first  established  it  was  g^^r  aiulaoe  as  can  be ;  tliat  but  one  of  the  ^cta 

expected  that  it  would  not  only  be  self-sustain-  ^  t^^^!!^^  U.'en 'i^rS^to  "^."^S^ 

ing,  but  yield  a  considerable  revenue  to  the  opened;  that  the  enforcement  ofuie  regulations  of 

State.    In  both  these  respects  the  service  has  this  system  will  reouire  an  active  service  of  four  or 

proved  a  failure,  and  has  not  been  as  efficient  »»*  atcam-tum ;  will  be  somewhat  exjxensive,  uid  win 

in  any  respect  as  was  anticipated.  {TIl^^tTti!^^^^^ 

Practically  the    service   is  a  failure.    The  the  taj&  paid  through  stamps  and  permits  to  be  wld 

force  IS  not  efficient ;  the  sloops  are  not  suited  under  rules  prvscribed  by  the  Comptroller,  by  clerks 

to  the  service,  and  the  steamer  is  unfit  for  it.  of  courts,  oincers  of  the  steamers,  and  others  that  he 

And  the  service  itself  is  regarded  by  many  might  deei«iate ;  that  no  companies  or  individuals  in 

more  a.  an  instrument  of  personal.or  partban  SLE^yt^^^r.h';S7oHS  SS'SSl.^ 

interest  than  as  a  means  to  sustam  a  public  leas  duly  stamped,  and  no  vessels  to  carry  them  out 

policy.  of  the  waters  of  the  State  without  having  the  pack* 

fiioeipU  for  tho  liiie  y  w.' ! ! !  .*  .* !  .* ! ! ! ! ! .'  .* ! ' .' !  .* ! !  *19;611  Ot  «ifie  of  violation  of  any  of  its  provisions,  vessels  to  be 

oonflscated,  or,  if  fined,  the  vessel  to  be  held  for  the 

This  defldeoey  paid  out  of  the  Tressniy $SS,1T8  98  fine. 

^                ^        .          .                               1  foci  that  a  system  perfected  upon  some  such  basi 

The  receipts  from  the  sarvioe  fcr  the  fiscal  year  would  insunj  a  larve  revenue,  sufficient  not  only  to 

nuK.>UImlAf^  >»; Vk^  llml  '41L. •qo  Jrto  lo  "upport  tho  service,  out  yield  a  oonaiderable  anxmnt 

DlsbiifsemenU  for  the  same  year 8M08J2  toUeState.    It  doia  appear  hard  that  while  wal  es- 

Excess  of  receipu  over  ezpeedltoras. $«,fi29  00  t<^  a^d  every  other  industry  is  taxed  for  the  support 

of  the  State,  this  one  great  productive  branch  ahonld 

This  excess,  thus  for  the  first  time  for  years  bo  measurably  exempt, 

relieving  the  Treasury  from  a  heavy  charge,  is  Qd  the  subject  of  the  inspection  of  tobacco 

to  be  attributed  to  the  more  efficient  provisions  great  differences  of  opinion  exist,  both  among 

of  the  act  of  1880.    The  receipts  from  licenses  planters  and  buyers, 

are  more  than  doubled,  while  a  reduction  of  _     ^  ^    ,           ^.     «    .    v    «i.  ^*w.*  *v 

aakrieo  has  diminUhed  expenditure*.  '%^?S!^1L'nJ?J5SSS^JS.'f''.*^»8T.6M  » 

Under  the  present  and  under  preceding  laws  Total  disbarsementsw  except  for  saisries  of  inspect- 
there  are  two  classes  of  oyster-men— those  who       *^  insurance,  and  grcund-ient 9i^n 

take  by  rakes  or  tongs,  and  those  who  take  by         Ketearaings $4,SS4  is 

scoops  or  dredges.    The  former  are  obliged  to  t>  -              •    *  i.v              •        ^v              m 

get  a  license  from  the  clerk  of  the  county  of  *,?°^o"S.»«'""'*  .?T*,%°"''^  *!  ?•!"•*' 

theirresidencetotakeoysters  within  preecribed  t^S.feSOJ  was  paid  by  theTreaaury  to  the  in- 

Hmita,  and  the  revenue  derived  fW)m  these  li-  "P*/***"  '«/  ^f,  '^?"*»'  ""^  **  msMwwe 

censes  goes  to  the  pnbUo  schools  of  such  county.  Sk  P*'"'^-""'''  >««^"'8  '  deficiency  of  $8,- 

The  latter  get  license  from  the  Comptroller  to  ^-^  "  *  ^^"^  "?»•»  "'«  Treasury, 

take  oysters  in  the  open  bay  and  sounds,  and  For  a.  fluai  jttr  moiag  8«ptomiwr  ao,  issi,  tin  ,^^ 

within  defined  Umits,  beyond  which  they  are  i)ta^JJi!S£?Vi£iitfti-';iii«ifu;ii;ii(;;i' 

not  to  go,  and  the  revenue  from  such  license      ate. u,n4N 

is  paid  into  the  State  Treasury     The  whole         N.tMnJ»g.ibr(he.i7c«,i88i pm^i 

service  for  enforcing  the  laws  as  to  both  classes 

or  protecting  the  rights  of  either  is  borne  by  But,  as  against  these  earnings,  the  sum  of 

the  State,  while  certain  counties  get  the  entire  $10,898.11  was  paid  by  the  Treasury  to  the  in- 

revenue  from  the  one  class.  specters  for  their  salaries,  and  for  insurance 

The  act  of  1880,  chapter  86,  regulates  the  and  ground-rent,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  $312.99 
taking  of  oysters  in  the  Potomac  River.  This  as  a  charge  upon  the  Treasury,  showing,  how- 
act,  to  take  effect,  requires  the  passage  of  a  ever,  in  this  respect,  a  considerable  improve- 
similar  act  by  the  State  of  Virginia.  ment  over  preceding  years. 

Upon  this  subject  the  Governor  says :  Great  complaint  is  made  of  the  mode  of  in- 

For  myself,  upon  some  consideration,  I  have  formed  spection,  that  while  it  inspires  no  confidence 

•conclusions  that  moderate  dred^^  improves  the  beds,  or  gives  no  guarantee  as  to  the  quality  of  the 

while,  upon  the  other  hand,  if  it  continues  as  now  article  in  the  package,  ite  imperfections  tend  to 

Srb^TkS"p?^^7d^W    w'Sr^'l^^'S  encourage  false  or  carelessnacking.    Themar- 

done  in  the  conflicting  views  and  interests  is  tho  ket  for  this  important  product  is  impaired  m 

trouble.  the  principal  foreign  marts.    Buyers  for  ship- 

A  system  something  of  this  kind  1  would  suggest :  ment  abroad  are  subject  to  reclamations,  and 

That  the  present  Unes.  or  others  thjU  maybe  more  the  traffic  that  should  be  buoyant  is  embar- 

eonvementorehffible,  be  fixed  separating  the  tonffinff  «««^^j  •     ^..^.«  «*«„^  ^^  .v-^,-«™  4.^^..^  *\^ 

horn  the  dredging  hitiiests ;  that  thcVloSps  be  sold  o?  ^^^^  >^  ®^^«ry  stage  of  progress  toward  the 

transferred  to  the  counties  to  protect  their  local  inter-  manufacturer. 

ests,  and  to  have  whatever  revenue  can  be  derived  There  was  appropriated  for  the  support  of 

ftom  it  without  conflicting  with  the  general  revenue  the  State  House  of  Correction  for  the  fiscal 

to  be  derived  fr^a  the  trade  for  the  State ;  that  the  jggQ  ^^              f  $81,400,  and  there  was 

dredgers  be  obliged  to  take  out  licenses  as  now  pro-  ^   .  1   ^    yv[     ri%         ▼"*r«^"»  »"**   «*«*« 

vided,  but  at  a  nominal  charge :  that  the  dred«V-  P^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ***«  Treasury  for  such  support  the 

grounds  be  divided  into  three  districts,  well  ddined  sum  of  $31,129.27;   other  expenditures  were 
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made,  but  the  receipts  of  the  institation  met  A  division  exists  in  the  Democratio  party  of 

them.  this  State  between  Governor  Hamilton  and 

The  Appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1881  to  his  supporters  on  the  one  hand  and  the  party 

this  iosdtation  was  $45,000 ;  |20,000  of  which  organization  as  now  controlled  on  the  other, 

was  to  be  expended  in  the  erection  of  addi-  It  is  contended  that  the  organization  is  in  the 

tional  workshops  and  for  the  parchase«of  land,  hands  of  a  few  men  who  manage  it  for  the  ad- 

thus  leaving  $25,000  for  the  support  of  the  in-  vancement  of  their  personal  interests,  and  that 

stitutioQ  proper,  and  in  addition  there  was  ap-  their  management  has  led  to  extravagance  in 

propriated  $400  to  pay  insurance  on  buildings,  the  government  and  electoral  abuses,  especially 

Tlie  tables  of  the  Comptroller  show  that  $30,-  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.    The  matter  of  the* 

400  was  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  on  this  appro-  registration  of  voters  has  aroused  witle-spread 

priation.  interest.    No  new  and  systematic  registration 

Tba  raport  of  the  tivMorsr  of  this  instttnUoii  has  been  made  for  years,  and  it  is  contended 

•hows  tjM  the  total  expenditaw*  for  lu  support  that  the  lists  are  encumbered  with  the  names 

for  the  Usesl  year  1881  wers $W.894  91     ^- ^  -^«:j«^*.-   ^„a   a^^a   «,«,»    ^.,:»»  .^^^^ 

Totai  rwwkpts  from  kbor,  ete 4,166  T6  of  non-residents  and  dead  men,  giving  ready 

^ opportunity  for  fraud. 

Balance  of  expenditures $2^786  15  According  to  the  census  of  1880,  there  were 

This  shows  an  excess  of  $736.15  over  the  employed  in  cotton  manufacturing  in  Maryland 

appropriation.  2,825  looms  and  125,014  spindles,  with  4,159 

There  was  $6,687.60  paid  for  the  purchase  of  hands.    Coal  produced,  2,228,917  tons.    The 

land;  no  additional  buildings  were  erected,  tobacco-crop  m  1880  aggregated  26,082,147 

leaving  the  balance  of  the  appropriation  of  pounds,  against  16,785,339  pounds  in  1870,  an 

$20,000  untouched.  mcrease  of  10,296,808  pounds,  or  nearly  70 

There  were  during  the  year  414  prisoners  per  cent    The  crop  of  wheat  in  1880  was 

received  and  405  discharged,  t)ut  one  having  8,004,484  bushels,  produced  on  669,246  acres, 

died,  and  there  remained  September  80,  1881,  and  showing  an  average  of  a  little  over  14 

179  prisoners ;  of  the  414  so  received  202  were  bushels  per  acre,  which  is  a  great  improve- 

white  males  and  44  white  females,  128  colored  ment.    In  1870  the  wheat-crop  was  5,774,- 

males  and  40  colored  females.  504  bushels,  showing  an  increase  of  40  per 

The  Penitentiary  paid  into  the  Treasury  over  cent  for  1880.    The  corn-crop  in  1880  was 

and  above  all  expenditures,  for  the  fiscal  year  16,237,621  bushels,  against  11,701,817  bushels 

1880,  the  sum  of  $18,001.83,  and  for  the  fiscal  in  1870,  an  increase  of  40  per  cent,  with  a  yield 

year  1881,  $7,326.43.    The  report  made  by  the  of  24}  bushels  per  acre.    The  oats-crop  was 

president  and  directors  of  the  Penitentiary  for  1,794,872  bushels,  yielding  17  bushels  per  acre 

the  fiscal  year  1880  shows  that  there  were  in  .  —only  a  little  more  than  half  as  much  as  was 

prison  on  November  80, 1880,  being  the  end  of  produced  in  1870.  The  crop  of  rye  was  288,871 

the  fiscal  year  for  that  institution,  591  prison-  bushels,  against  807,08tf  bushels  in  1870.    The  ' 

ers,  of  whom  191  were  received  during  the  year,  culture  of  tobacco  is  being  resumed  in  the 

The  amount  of  State  taxes  assessed  upon  cor-  southern  Maryland  counties.    Anne  Arundel 

porations  in  Maryland  was  $112,504— a  consid-  and  Calvert  have  increased  their  crops  80  per 

erable  gain  over  the  figures  of  any  preceding  cent;  Charles  County,  150  per  cent;  and  both 

year  since  the  passage  of  the  law  by  which  such  Prince  George^s  and  St  Mary^s  have  nearly 

properties  are  made  to  contribute  a  share  of  doubled  theirs.    In  other  words,  the  effects  of 

the  expenses  of  government.     The  increase  the  war  and  the  changes  in  the  labor  system 

has  principally  been  made  by  bringing  within  are  nearly  all  rea^'usted.    The  table  on  the  fol- 

the  reach  of  assessment  the  capital  stock  of  lowing  page  gives  the  yield  of  the  chief  crops 

corporations  that  had  previously  escaped  taxa-  by  counties. 

tion.  The  total  assessed  value  of  the  shares  of  According  to  the  census,  the  whole  number 
stock  of  all  the  corporations  in  Maryland  is  of  elementary  schools  in  the  State  is  2,020 ; 
$59,166,806;  they  hold  $20,302,619  worth  of  schools  for  colored  children,  390;  number  of 
real  property ;  the  amount  of  credit  for  invest-  school-buildings,  1,934 ;  total  seating  capacity 
ments  paying  taxes  is  $1,863,051 ;  the  invest-  of  the  schools,  150,832.  The  number  of  white 
ments  in  mortgages  on  real  property  liable  to  male  teachers  is  1,079 ;  of  white  female  teach- 
taxationfoot  up  $4,415,245,  and  the  State  tax  ers,  1,613;  of  colored  male  teachers,  232;  of 
on  the  balance  is  $62,137.  The  savings-banks  colored  female  teachers,  157 — total,  3,081.  Of 
held  in  1881  $24,582,591  of  deposits;  but  only  these  teachers,  1,185  have  high-school  educa- 
about  one  fourth  of  this  sum  was  liable  to  taxa-  tion  ;  424  normal-school  training;  and  218  coi- 
tion, yielding  a  revenue  of  $12,873.  The  total  lege  education.  The  average  salary  is  $31.89 
assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  per  month.  The  number  of  pupils  in  attend- 
was  $461,459,939;  the  net  basis  of  assessment  ance  during  the  year  1880  was:  white  male, 
of  corporations  was  $61,311,875,  and  when  65,256;  white  female,  57,346;  colored  male, 
from  these  showings  are  subtracted  $20,881,846  13,366;  colored  female,  18,167~tota]  attend- 
for  the  real  property  of  corporations,  it  leaves  ance,  149,135.  Sources  of  income :  State  taxes, 
as  the  full  amount  liable  to  State  taxes,  $501,-  $551,924.32;  county,  town,  and  city  taxes,  and 
939,468,  of  which  $225,877,908  is  located  in  other  special  taxes,  $783,250.71 ;  tuition  fees, 
the  city  of  Baltimore.  $6,423.17 ;  all  other  sources,  $87,992.56~total, 
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♦1_,87B,500.7B.  EipenditnreB,  t2,026,29fl.5T. 
llliteracf  during  18T0,  between  tlie  ages  often 
and  twentj-one,  wtu  T,2BS;  in  16S0  tbi«  nniii- 
ber  ia  redaoed  to4,6S0.  Thus,  during  the  past 
decade,  while  the  popnlatiun  of  the  State  has 
increased,  the  nuiDber  of  tboxe  Iietweeii  the 
agei  of  t«D  and  twentjr-ODe  who  oan  not  read 
and  write  haa  been  redaced  abont  one  third. 
The  namber  over  ten  years  of  age  who  can  not 
read  ia  11I,8S7;  who  can  not  write,  184,488, 
of  whom  44.816  (8B,03T  native  and  8,389  for- 
ei^)  are  white,  and  90,172  colored. 

There  are  700  dredging- boats,  paying  |916,- 
800  to  6,600  men ;  550  eoraping-LoatB,  pacing 
1297,000  to  2,200  men;  1,825  canoes.  witli6,148 
men,  earning |1, 158,300;  and  200  ninnem,  with 
800  men,  at  )l  66.400  for  the  aeason,  making  a 
totnl  of  13,746  men  engaged  in  catching  ojsters 
in  Maryland,  with  wages  and  earnings  amonnt- 
ing  to  t2,63S.000  during  everj  oyster  season, 
or  on  average  of  (IM.flO  for  each  man.  In- 
vested in  oyster-boata  in  Uarylaod  the  anm- 
maryis: 

TOO  dndnn,  It  u  iTHin  <rf|TJMO. ...  ll.OMOOO 

OntJIarHin*. 711,000 

'"     nprn,  U*D»R^aof  |S«0 440.000 

l.«6t« 


Baltimore  is  the  great  center  of  the  packing- 
trade.  Dnring  the  cenms  year  the  number  of 
vessels  loaded  with  oysters  arriving  at  that 
port  was  9,643,  bringing  7,263,073  bushels.  In 
addition  to  this  amount,  there  were  26,000busb- 
ela  brought  by  the  bay  steamboats,  making  a 
total  of  7,277,972  bnshola,  of  which  8,769,868 
bnshels  were  packed  raw,  3,689,989  bnahela 
cooked  and  hermeCioally  sealed,  and  818,680 
.bnsbelsnsed  for  local  consumption.  The  amount 
of  capital  invested  in  the  business  Is  |3,888,800, 
and  the  estimated  value  of  the  packing-bouses 
$1,860,966.  The  namber  of  shnckers  employed 
by  the  oyster-packers  of  Baltimore  is  6,6'J7,  of 
whioh  4,167  are  malee  and  3,460  are  fem^ea. 


From  the  proliflo  beds  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
several  million  bushels  of  oysters  are  anna- 
ally  taken  to  restock  the  ezhanated  beds  of 
other  localities,  and  eqaally  as  many  for  con- 
sumption in  Boston.  New  York,  and  other  At- 
lantic sea-porta.  More  than  200  vessels,  aver- 
aging in  valne  $8,000  each,  are,  for  eight  months 
of  the  year,  engaged  in  tJie  trade  between  the 
bey  and  Northern  cities.  The  oysters  shipped 
North  daring  the  winter  ere  used  for  imme- 
diate local  consumption,  with  the  exception  of 
those  carried  toFair  Haven,  Connecticnt,  which 
are  packed  and  shipped  elsewhere.  Those  taken 
North  in  the  spring  are  almost  ezclnnvely  for 
bedding  purposes.  Ibey  are  planted  on  the 
bedding-grounda  at  New  Yotk,  Providence 
River,  and  other  places,  and  allowed  to  remain 
from  spring  to  winter,  during  which  Ume  they 
fatten  rapidly,  and  when  taken  for  nse  are 
mneb  superior  to  what  they  were  when  plant- 
ed. Dnring  the  census  year  the  shipments  of 
oystera  in  shell  from  Maryland  to  Northern 
cities  amounted  to  2,031,840  bushels. 

'Ilie  following  ia  a  summary  of  the  Maryland 
oyster  boainesa ; 


T«W tl:l*^sT» 

Production  and  disposition  in  bushels,  in- 
cladlng  1,000,000  broaght  from  Virginia: 
cuoi isjwoii 

Fvknl  I,«S1.4*1 


Sblppid  Nmtli 

Persons  employed  and  tbeir  earnings: 
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The  average  number  of  ojaters  to  a  bushel  is 
aboat  175,  at  which  rate  there  are  annaally 
taken  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  triba- 
taries  (in  Maryland  and  Virginia)  over  8,000,- 
000,000  oysters  (17,406,382  bushels),  or  about 
stity  for  each  inhabitant  of  the  United  Suites. 
In  this  trade  nearly  10,000  vessels  and  over 
40,000  people  are  employed;  while  the  total 
amount  of  capital  invested  reaches  17,606,976, 
anJ  the  amount  of  wages  earned  $6,956,444. 

The  following  table  gives  the  population  of 
the  State  by  couAties,  as  finally  returned  by 
the  census  of  1880,  and  as  compared  with  the 
returns  of  1870: 


couimBS. 

Alla^mof 

Anne  Araiidd. 

Baltimore , 

Bttlttaaora  City 

ClalT«it 

Cftrolin« 

CarroIL 

Cecil 

CbAries 

DorebMt«r. 

Fraderi^ , 

Garrett 

Harford 

Howard 

Kent 

If '.•ntgomenr , 

Prioee  Qtorgt!'». .... 

Qaaen  Anne , 

BLlCarr's 

Bomeraet , 

Tttlbot 

Waahfnqrton 

WieomlTO 

Worcesier 

State 


ISSO. 


S^OIS 
S\5iS 
88,836 
882,818 
10,888 
18,7GS 
8IU992 
S7,10S 
18,548 
8U10 
M,4^ 
13.175 
2i0tS 

i8.ua 
iT,eo3 

28,451 
19,257 
1««M4 
S1,68S 
19,085 
88,661 
18,016 
19,5)9 


lare. 


984,948 


88,086 
94,457 
68,4S7 
987.851 
9.S65 
19.101 
28,619 
95.874 
15,733 
19.45S 
47,578 

99,605 

14.150 
17,109 
20,568 
21,183 
1«,IT1 
14,944 
18,190 
16,187 
84,712 
1^S02 
16,419 

783,894 


The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  in 
Baltimore  on  the  S4th  of  June,  and  renomi- 
nated Comptroller  Keating.  The  following  plat- 
form was  adopted : 

7b  the  Democratic  VoUn  qf  Mar f  land  : 

Tou  have  poaaed  Binoe  1867  through  many  severe 
eonflicts;  but  you  have  maintained  the  oontrol  of  the 
internal  aftiin  of  the  State,  and  have  kept  the  State 
in  steadfast  opposition  to  the  purpose  of  the  Bepubli- 
can  party  to  oenuuUze  the  powen  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ern men  t. 

Tour  raooen  has  been  wholly  due  to  your  collec- 
tive power  of  grasping  the  ^uestionsi  which  concern 
your  interedts,  and  of  enforoing  obedience  to  your  re- 
qutrements. 

Under  the  influence  of  different  causes,  an  undue 
part  of  the  burden  of  taxation,  on  account  of  the  in- 
debtedness of  the  State,  and  for  the  payment  of  the 
expense  of  the  State,  county,  and  municipal  govem- 
3ient4,  was  imposed  for  many  years  upon  your  houses 
and  lands. 

In  1876  your  representatives  In  the  (3encral  Assem^ 
bly,  supported  by  your  hearty  encouragement,  com- 
mencea  to  check  this  growing  evlL 

They  were  of  the  opinion  that  all  forms  of  wealth 
in  this  State  not  exempt  from  taxation  by  irrevocable 
contract  or  because  or  considorations  ofpublic  good, 
ought  to  boar  their  just  proportion  ot  the  public  bur- 
dens. 

The  General  Assembl]^  of  1878  and  of  1880,  influ- 
enced by  the  same  convictions,  maintained  tbo  same 
policy,  sad,  aided  bv  the  wise  adjudications  of  your 
courts,  succeeded  in  aistributiiu;  more  equally  the  Dur- 
dens  of  the  public  debt  and  ofthe  expenses  of  State, 
eounty,  and  municipal  government. 


The  reoiBtration  ofthe  voten  of  this  State  made  by 
the  KepuDUcan  party  under  the  CouMtitution  of  1864 
admitted  to  the  privilege  ofthe  elective  fhmchise  per- 
sons not  entitled  to  vote  in  this  State,  snd  excluded 
fhxn  that  firanchise  a  laige  body  of  citisens  who  sot- 
mdly  possessed  the  rifpht  to  vote.  You  have  endeav- 
oroa  to  correct  the  lists  then  made  by  means  of  the 
revisions  authorized  by  the  acta  of  1867,  chapter  886 ; 
1868,  chapter  897;  1870,  chapter  469;  1874,  chapter 
490 ;  and  1476,  chapter  S£49. 

A  more  Uiorough  method  of  correction  must  be  ap- 
plied.   The  remedy  to  be  adopted  is  open  to  debate. 

The  State  Convention  declared  In  1879  that  the 
General  Asiembly  ought  fVirther  to  secure  Ikiraess  in 
elections  by  providing  for  a  correct  and  accurate  regis- 
tration by  competent  offloera,  at  tlie  earliest  practioaDle 
period  or  time,  of  the  names  of  all  penons  entitled  to 
vote  in  this  State. 

The  great  roi^jority  of  the  Democratic  -  Conservative 
memben  ofthe  General  Assembly  endeavored  to  ful- 
fill this  ohligntion. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  convention  to  insist  upon  the 
ample  redeniption  of  the  pledges  given  by  its  prede- 
cessor In  1879. 

Laws  regulating  the  registration  of  qualified  voten, 
and  laws  regulating  the  conduct  of  elections  at  which 
such  voten  may  cast  their  ballots,  are  collectively  in- 
tended to  afford  opportunity  for  tne  fair  expression  of 
tlie  opinions  of  those  who  form  the  elective  body  of 
the  State.  Such  bws  ought  to  form  part  of  one  well- 
dimted  article  in  the  Cede. 

This  convention,  therefore,  assumes  the  responsi- 
bility of  naming  a  committee,  whose  duty  it  suIbII  be 
to  prepare  and  present  to  the  next  General  Assembly, 
at  the  opening  of  it«  session,  a  complete  and  impartuu 
syRtam,  embodied  in  one  article,  providing  for  the 
r^^tretion  of  quahfled  voters,  snd  for  the  conduetinf 
or  all  electiona  in  this  State  at  which  such  qualified 
votera  may  be  authorised  to  cast  their  ballots. 

The  committee  shall  consist  of  the  Governor  and 
Attorney-  General  or  the  State.  Charlet«  B.  Roberts,  ot 
Carroll ;  Henrv  D.  Famandis.  of  Harford:  Phdip 
Frands  Thomaa,  of  Talbot ;  and  S.  Teackle  Wallis,  of 
Baltimore  City.  We  ask  you  to  instruct  the  Senatora  | 
snd  delegates  whom  you  may  nominate  to  give  their 
fullest  and  most  conual  aid  in  perfecting  the  bill  thus 
presented,  and  enacting  it  as  a  law. 

The  convention  is  ofthe  opinion  that  the  interests 
of  public  Justice  require  that  tne  methoda  of  aeleotinff 
the  grand  and  petit  juries,  of  which  the  mater  part  of 
this  state  has  now  tne  advantage,  ahonld  be  by  prop- 
er loxislation  extended  to  those  portions  of  the  state 
which  are  denied  the  protection  of  this  improved  sys- 
tem. 

It  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  fhrther  changes  are 
necessary  in  our  criminal  law  to  make  it  completely 
effective  as  a  means  of  prevention  and  punishment. 

We,  therefore,  request  those  to  whom  we  have  de- 
puted the  public  service  of  presenting  to  the  General 
Assembly  the  draft  of  a  new  artide  in  the  Code  relat- 
ing to  rei(istrations  and  elections,  to  add  to  their  duty 
the  franung  of  such  bills  necessary  to  the  perfection  of 
our  jury  system  and  criminal  law  as  they  may  have 
time  and  opportunity  to  prepare. 

We  ask  you  to  instruct  your  Senaton  and  delagates 
to  ffive  their  cordial  aid  in  perfecting  such  reforms. 

This  convention  expects  you  to  enjoin  upon  those 
who  may  represent  you  in  the  Senate  and  House  the 
duty  of  reducinflr  the  expen^tes  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly to  the  smallest  amount  compatible  with  efiloient 


the  State  are  marred,  if  such  agents  afford  any  impor- 
tunity for  reproach  oy  their  negligence  or  waste  in 
public  expenaitures. 

In  conclusion,  we  now  commit  to  you  the  conduct 
of  the  campaign.  It  ia  your  duty  to  select  as  your 
representatives  in  the  General  Assembly  of  188S  the 
ablest  and  most  respected  of  those  who  share  your 
convictions,  to  the  end  that  your  proper  Inflninoa 
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may 
com 


'  be  tvSW  oxerted  and  your  purposes  be  carried  into  ssry  burdens  upon  the  people,  and  askinff  for 

plete  effect  by  the  enactment  of  adequate  laws.  ^  reduction  of  expenditures ;  for  •»,  system  of 

The  Republican  State  Convention  met  at  public  soiiools  worthy  of  the  State ;  for  a  sya- 
Cambridee  on  the  6th  of  October,  and  nom-  tern  of  free  public  roads  for  better  interoourse 
inated  Thomas  S.  Gorsuch,  of  Frederick,  for  between  sections ;  a  revision  of  the  license 
Comptroller.  The  resolutions  adopted  set  forth  law,  whereby  burdens  of  taxation  shall  rest  on 
the  indissoluble  union  of  the  States ;  the  su-  capital  and  not  as  now  upon  enteiprise  and  in- 
nremacy  of  the  national  ConstitutioB  and  the  dustry,  and  the  abolition  of  distramt  for  rent ; 
laws  passed  in  pursuance  thereof  over  any  State  that  no  debt  shall  be  entitled  to  more  stringent 
laws  and  ordinances  passed  by  any  other  au-  means  for  collection  than  that  for  labor  done, 
thority  whatsoever ;  the  complete  independ-  The  resolutions  declare  that  the  leaders  of  the 
enoe  of  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  Democratic  party  have  betrayed  the  trust  re- 
departments  of  the  government,  and  the  right-  posed  in  them  by  their  utter  disregard  of  sU 
ful  supremacy  of  each  in  its  own  sphere ;  the  pledges,  and  all  good  citizens  of  the  State  are 
equality  of  all  citizens  before  the  law ;  the  free  called  upon  to  vote  for  the  Republi(*an  nominee 
and  fair  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people  for  Comptroller,  and  for  wortny  men  placed  in 
through  the  ballot-box ;  the  honest  count  or  nomination  for  the  Legislature  by  the  Repub- 
declaration  of  the  will  so  expressed,  and  the  lican  party,  so  that  a  good  and  honest  adminis- 
duty  of  all  to  acquiesce  in  the  popular  will  so  tration  may  be  obtained, 
ascertained;  the  nonest  payment  of  the  public  MASSACHUSETTS.  The  legislative  see- 
debt;  the  maintenance  of  the  public  faith,  sion  of  Massachusetts  commences  annually  on 
credit,  and  honor;  a  stable  metallic  base  of  the  the  first  Wednesday  of  January.  In  the  Sen- 
country^s  currency  for  the  security  of  the  peo-  ate,  Robert  Bishop  was  elected  President  by 
pie's  business  and  savings,  and  at  par  with  the  a  unanimous  vote ;  and  in  the  House  Charles 
monetary  standards  of  the  commercial  world ;  J.  Noyes  was  chosen  Speaker  by  a  vote  of 
an  honest,  efficient,  and  economical  public  serv-  yeas  282,  blank  1.  Soon  after  a  resolution 
ice,  and  its  exemption  from  political  fluctua-  was  adopted,  appointing  a  committee  to  unite 
tions;  the  right  of  the  people  to  have  all  offi-  with  a  like  committee  of  the  Senate  to  inform 
cial  positions  filled  by  the  most  capable  and  the  Qovemor  that  both  Houses  were  ready  to 
honest,  regardless  of  any  other  consideration  proceed  to  public  worship.  They  did  so,  and 
whatever ;  the  promotion  of  general  intelli-  reported  that  the  Governor  awaited  their  move- 
gence,  so  far  as  can  constitutionally  be  done,  roent.  An  adjournment  was  at  once  made,  at 
at  the  public  expense;  the  strict  enforcement  1.80  p.m.,  and  the  Governor  with  his  Council, 
of  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  civil  rights,  the  members  of  the  Senate,  and  the  members  of 
the  person  and  property  of  the  cidzen ;  the  the  House,  were  escorted  t«>  Eing^s  Chapel  by 
promotion  of  national  industry ;  the  develop-  the  First  Corps  of  Cadets,  in  which  the  eleo- 
ment  of  the  national  power,  wealth,  and  inde<  tion  sermon  was  preached, 
pendence,  and  the  increase  of  the  happiness  of  The  preacher  took  for  his  text  the  words  of 
the  people ;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  at  Proverbs  xxix,  18,  *'  Where  there  is  no  vision, 
once  to  provide  an  improved  method  of  ascer-  the  people  perish,''  and  said:  ^*The  excellent 
taining  the  result  of  the  presidential  election,  custom  which  we  observe  to-day  is  peculiar, 
and  make  further  provision  for  a  case  of  va-  so  far  as  I  know,  to  our  own  Commonwealth, 
cancy  of  the  prendential  office ;  also,  to  revise  Connectiput  had  election  sermons  for  a  long  pe- 
and  make  more  efficient  the  laws  designed  to  riod,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  have  had 
protect  the  ballot-box  in  national  elections,  a  few,  and  Rhoae  Island  and  New  York  a  very 
and  to  refuse  to  admit  to  seats  in  that  body  or  few.  But  in  this  State  the  custom  ha$  been 
to  any  official  position  under  the  national  Gov-  preserved  from  the  year  1664  to  this  day.'* 
emment  any  man  whose  right  to  such  seat  or  The  session  thus  begun  oontinned  one  bun- 
position  rests  upon  or  is  tainted  by  bribery,  dred  and  twenty -nine  days,  and  closed  on  May 
firaud,  or  violence.  18th.  Three  hundred  and  five  acts  and  seventy- 

The  platform  also  states  that  registrations  and  two  resolutions  were  passed.    Some  of  these 

elections  as  conducted  in  Maryland  are  a  bur-  acts  were  to  the  following  effect : 

lesque  upon  republican  institutions,  and  the  The  penalties  for  drunkenness  were  fixed 

demand  of  the  Republicans  of  the  State  two  thus:  A  fine  of  one  dollar,  and  such  portion  of 

years  ago  is  repeatea,  that  Democratic  higgling  the  costs  as  the  court  may  determine,  for  a  first 

with  the  registration  of  votes  shall  cease,  and  offense ;  a  fine  of  five  dollars  and  costs  for  a 

that  the  L^slature  shall  in  good  faith  pass  second  offense ;  and  a  fine  of  ten  dollars  and 

such  laws  as  will  secure  an  honest  registry,  costs  for  a  third  offense.    For  second  and  third 

free  vote,  and  fair  count;  that  primary  elec-  convictions  the  alternative  of  two  months  and 

tions  be  recognized  by  law,  and  bribery  and  of  one  yearns  imprisonment^  respectively,  is 

other  means  of  fraud  punished  at  l^gal  eleo-  provided. 

tions ;  condemning  the  creation  and  eontinu-  The  law  of  1880,  prohibiting  at  the  disore- 

anoe  of  superfluous  offices,  extravagant  sala-  tion  of  licensing  boards  the  maintenance  of  any 

ries  to  State  officials,  and  prostitution  of  the  obstruction  to  public  view  of  the  premises  upon 

public  works  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  which  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold,  was  made 

political  corruption  as  grievous  ana  nnneoes-  compulsory. 
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It  was  also  enacted  that  applications  for  li-  vorce  is  pending  maj  ma^e  snch  orders  and 

censes  to  sell  liquors  shall  be  advertised ;  that  decrees  concerning  a  temporary  separation  of 

the  objection  of  an  owner  of  real  estate  adjoin-  the  parties,  the  separate  maintenance  of  the 

ing  that  upon  which  liquor  is  to  be  sold  maj  wife,  and  the  custody  and  support  of  minor 

prevent  the  issue  of  a  license  therefor ;  that  children,  as  in  its  judgment  the  interests  of 

licenses  to  sell  liquors  shall  be  granted  only  in  the  parties  and  the  necessities  of  the  case  de- 

those  cities  and  towns  in  which  there  is  a  direct  mand,  and  that  the  party  against  whom  a  di- 

vote  therefor ;  that  in  non-license  municipal!-  vorce  has  been  or  may  hereafter  be  granted 

ties  club-rooms  in  which  liquors  are  dispensed  shall  not  marry  within  two  years  from  the  time 

or  sold  shall  be  deemed  common  nuisances.  of  the  entry  of  the  final  decree  of  divorce ;  at 

The  change  of  the  Constitution  proposed  by  the  expiration  of  said  time  said  party  may  marry 

the  Legislature  of  1880  was  concurred  in.  This  without  petition  to  the  court, 

provides  that  no  person  having  served  in  the  Damages  of  not  less  than  $500  nor  more  than 

army  or  navy  of  the  United  States  in  time  of  $6,000  may  be  recovered  by  action  of  tort  for 

war,  and  having  been  honorably  discharged  loss  of  a  life  caused  by  the  negligence  or  care- 

from  such  service,  if  otherwise  qualified  to  lessness  of  a  railroad  corporation,  or  by  the 

vote,  shall  be  disqualified  therefor  on  account  unfitness  for  their  duties  of  its  servants  or 

of  being  a  pauper ;  or,  if  a  pauper,  because  of  employes. 

the  non-payment  of  a  poll-tax.  The  act  of  leg-  There  were  also  added  to  the  statutes  a  meas- 
islation  necessary  to  submit  it  to  the  people  at  ure  providing  that,  under  a  penalty  of  $100  for 
the  next  State  election  was  also  passed.  The  each  person  thus  employed,  no  railroad  com- 
State  thus  introduces  into  its  fundamental  law  pany  shall  place  in  a  position  that  requires  him 
a  provbion  that  its  soldier-paupers  may  vote  to  distinguish  form  or  color  signals  any  per- 
without  even  the  payment  of  the  tax  to  which  son  who  has  not  a  certificate  from  some  corn- 
other  people  are  subjected,  when  it  is  at  the  petent  person  that  he  is  not  affected  by  color- 
same  time  paying  $400,000  annually  to  pre-  blindness. 

vent  the  possibility  of  soldiers  becoming  pan-  Of  the  laws  relating  to  the  subject  of  the 

pers.  elections,  one  provides  that  there  shall  be  ap- 

For  the  purpose  of  obviating  the  evils  of  pointed  in  each  voting  precinct  of  the  city  of 

double  taxation,  it  was  enacted  that  when  any  Boston,  by  the  mayor,  with  the  approval  of 

person  has  an  interest  in  taxable  real  estate  as  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  at  some  time  before 

bolder  of  a  mortgage,  given  to  secure  the  pay-  the  first  day  of  October  in  each  year,  one  war- 

meut  of  money,  the  amount  of  which  is  fixed  den,  one  deputy-warden,  one  clerk,  one  depu- 

and  certain,  the  amount  of  sdd  person's  int-er-  ty-derk,  two  inspectors,  and  two  deputy-in- 

*est  as  mortgagee  shall  be  assessed  as  real  estate  specters,  qualified  voters  in  the  ward  of  which 

in  the  city  or  town  where  the  land  lies,  and  the  each  precinct  forms  a  part,  who  shall  hold  of- 

mortgagor  shall  be  assessed  only  for  the  value  fice  for  one  year.    Either  of  said  officers  may 

of  said  real  estate,  less  the  mortgagee's  interest  be  removed  at  any  time  by  the  mayor,  with 

in  it,  and  that  savings-banks  and  institutions  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  upon 

for  savings,  including  the  Massachusetts  Hos-  written  charges  of  incompetence  or  official 

pital  Life-insurance  Company,  shall  not  be  re-  misconduct,  preferred  either  by  the  city  clerk 

quired  to  pay  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Oommon-  or  by  not  less  than  six  qualified  voters  of  the 

wealth  taxes  upon  such  portion  of  their  depo«ts  ward  in  which  the  officer  is  appointed  to  act. 

as  is  invested  in  loans  secured  by  mortgages  of  Vacancies  are  to  be  filled  by  new  appoint-, 

taxable  real  estate.  ments,  and  deputies  are  to  serve  only  in  the 

The  net  yearly  income  of  vessels  engaged  in  absence  of  their  superiors.  It  is  further  pro- 
foreign  commerce,  and  not  the  value  of  those  Tided  that  upon  the  petition,  in  writing,  of  ten 
▼easels,  is  hereafter  to  be  taxed.  Qualified  voters,  presented  at  least  ifourteen 

The  tax  on  depositsin  savings-banks  anri  in-  days  before  an  election,  the  mnyor  shall  ap- 
stitutions  for  saving  was  reduced  from  three  point  a  supervisor  from  each  of  the  two  great- 
fourths  to  one  half  of  one  per  cent  political  parties,  who  shall  watch  the  voting 

The  bill  providing  for  a  direct  tax  for  the  and  witness  the  counting,  that  no  ballots  shall 

current  expenses  of  the  State  fixed  the  sum  to  be  taken  from  the  boxes  until  after  the  polls 

be  levied  for  that  purpose  at  $1,500,000,  the  have  been  closed.    By  another  act  registration 

amount  of  the  same  tax  for  the  previous  year,  in  Boston  is  prohibited  between  the  close  of 

Of  this  gross  sum  the  city  of  Boston  pays  registration  and  the  day  of  the  next  succeed- 

$619,110.  ingelection. 

Upon  the  petitions  of  many  citizens  of  emi-  Each  city  that  chooses  may  have  a  board  of 

nence  it  was  enacted  that  criminal  proceedings  registrars  of  voters,  which  shall  consist  of  one 

may  be  instituted  against  a  person  from  whom  of  its  inhabitants,  who  shall  hold  no  other  of- 

a  divorce  has  been  obtained  for  a  criminal  of-  fice,  its  clerk,  and  the  chairman  of  its  board  o£ 

fense ;  that  all  decrees  of  divorce  shall,  in  the  assessors. 

first  instance,  be  decrees  nitt,  to  become  abso-  Upon  the  affidavit  of  any  legal  voter  that  he 

lute  after  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the  believes  that  a  certain  person  has  been  illegally 

entry  thereof  on  application  of  either  party;  registered,  investigation  of  such  registration  is 

that  the  court  before  which  any  libel  for  di-  to  be  made,  and  the  name  of  the  smpected 
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person  is  to  be  stricken  from  the  lists  if  it  be    iatone«t  nn  tte  pnbiic  d«bt $i,6iM68 

proved  that  he  is  not  a  legal  voter.  E«i«Mw!ri<»!^?^."* ! '. ".                                 ^nSSi 

The  smoking  of  tobacco  or  the  drinking  of  £z«euttT«  ami  other  d«p«rbMta! '.!!'..'.!'/              Bojai 

:Titoxicatmg  liquor  in  a  polling-place  while  an  *1^^'iSS*S^^^JS^JS:^?)Ki  '***      m.m 

election  is  in  progress,  is  to  be  punished  by  the    Smdxj  otb«r  commiaskMien. issoys 

arrest  of  the  offender,  and  by  the  imposition    g*'**^2i^***"°**°'' 2J5 

upon  him  ot'a  fine  of  not  more  than  $20.  BdMSowiLf'il*.'.!!'.'.!!'.".!!!;!!. !!!.'!!*..'."!!. *.'.*!      iS^w 

The  sale  as  butter  or  cheese,  of  any  imita-    Jadidary ihom 

tions  of  those  substances,  shall  be  punish^  by  SSSS^^kod  •c;i;;iii«iiV;//.;::::"              w.JS 

anne  of  $100,  unmpnsonment  for  thirty  days,    Uihtary isuss 

for  a  first  violation  of  the  law,  and  by  a  fine  of   5.*»**"JS*"*T^5*jv.  *  V"  v« v  "  :,•     S^ 

aafu\  ^-:^     • 4.  s         •      4.     J          #            I.  Ti^»y  and  Oreenflcld  Bullrotd  and  Hootae  Tunnel      M&,i68 

$200,  or  imprisonment  for  ninety  days,  for  each    wion  nod  boapitai  loan  ainkbur  ftwd maoo 

subsequent  similar  offense.  CuiMolidaUoaofthei;eBeralBtataiea 4t,4fl0 

During  the  session  Henry  L.  Dawes  was  re-  |gg.rg'}^°^'"^  ^'^                                  g;JS 

elected  United  States  Senator.    He  was  born  

in  Gnmmington,  Massachusetts,  October  80,         "^^^^ $!««.«« 

1816;  graduated  at  Yale  College;  he  became  The  sources  of  revenue  and  their  estimated 

a  teacher  and  editor  ot  the  ** Greenfield  6a-  yield  in  1882  are  as  follows: 

zette  "  and  the  **  Adams  Transcript " ;  then  he    CorDontton  tazea,  net  proceeds $4Sq,ooo 

studied  and  practiced  law;  and  was  chosen  a    Bank-atock tax. net proceeda im,6M 

member  of  the  Legislature  in  1848,  '49,  '50,  SSZ^JSi^JiS'.ndiii^niii;;/;;.;:::^                ^'SS;So 

and  '52;   member  of  the  Constitutional  Con-    FtatePriron  and  other  iBatitnttooa^iiiooiiie 102.000 

yentionml863;  District  Attorney  for  the  West-  J|»^<!Ljrfl^ii.i  kiiA;;d-i;dH«iiiTiiii      JSjSS 

em    DlStnct  of    Massachusetts   from   1853   to     other  feea,  and  miacellaneous  revenues 18€,0$fi 

1867.    He  was  elected  to  the  Thirty-fifth  Con-  ^^^ 

gress  and  to  each  subsequent  Congress  until  AddreTMuVeaih'inUieTiwttiT'.!!^ 

the  Forty-fourth,  when  he  declined  to  be  a  — 

candidate.     He  was  chosen  Senator  in  1876,  '^^^ |«,W5,»* 

and  took  his  seat  March  4th  of  the   same  To  meet  the  estimated  deficiency  under  ex- 
year,  istiiig  laws,  including  the  requisite  appropria- 

The  balance  in  the  Treasury  at  the  beginning  tion  of  over  $250,000  for  the  Hoosac  Tunnel 

of  the  year  1881  was  $8,182,803  ;  the  receipts  — being  half  the  estimated  expense  of  oomplet- 

daring  the  year  were  $8,676,762  on  account  of  ing  the  tunnel  and  railroad — with  other  prob- 

revenue,  and  $6,851,369  on  account  of  funds,  able  appropriadons,  a  direct  tax  of  $1,600,- 

amounting  to  $15,428,111,  and  making,  with  000  will  have  to  be  levied  for  the  following 

the  cash  on  hand,  $18,610,914.    The  payments  year. 

were  $8,113,860  from  revenue,  and  $6,026,102  The  reduction  of  the  tax  on  savings-bank' 

from  funds,  amounting  to  $14,138,962,  leaving  deposits  will  occasion  a  large  diniinntion  of  the 

a  cash  balance,  on  December  81st,  of  $4,471,-  revenue.    The  law,  lowering  the  tax  from  |  to 

962.  i  of  one  per  cent,  goes  into  effect  partly  in  1882 

The  amount  belonging  to  the  sinking  funds  and  fully  in  1883.    The  Ux  yielded  $1,618,606 

is  pledged  for  the  payment,  and  is  left  tempo-  in  1881,  and  would  have  produced  only  $983,- 

rarily  in  the  Treasury  on  account  of  the  diffi-  722  under  the  new  law.    The  increase  in  the 

culty  of  securing  suitable  investments.    The  State  tax  which  will  be  necessary  to  restore 

amount  actually  available  for  the  current  ex-  the  large  amount  of  revenue  thus  cut  off,  which 

penses  of  the  Commonwealth  was  only  $1,361,-  will  be  felt  the  more  on  account  of  the  grow- 

639,  and  the  accounts  show  an  actual  deficit  ing  expenditures  of  the  Commonwealth,  may 

instead  of  a  surplus.     The  ordinary  expenses  lead  to  the  re-imposition  of  the  tax  on  savings- 

of  1881  were  $1,601,601,  as  compared  with  bank  deposits  as  the  most  convenient  sul^eet 

$1,694,174  in  1880;  the  exceptional  expenses  of  taxation,  since  the  system  of  indirect  taxap 

$6,240,875,  as  compared  with  $4,632,268;  to-  tion  is  firmly  rooted  in  Massachusetts.    The 

tai,  $6,842,377,  as  compared  with  $6,126,433.  amount  of  deposits  in  the  savings-banks  on 

But  from  this  must  be  deducted  $2,243,437  for  October  31st  aggregated  $230,444,479,  an  in- 

1881  and  $2,038,896  from  the  total  of  1880,  crease  in  twelve  months  of  $12,396,666;  the 

being  the  corporation  and  national-bank  taxes  number  of  depositors  was  738,961,  an  Increase 

returned  to  cities  and  towns.    This  leaves  the  of  32,666.    Tnere  were  166  savings-banks  and 

actual  expenses  $4,698,939,  as  compared  with  eighteen  co-operative  saving-fund  and  loan  as- 

$4,087,537  in  1880.  sociations. 

The  estimated  payments  for  all  purposes  in  Th«    corporation   taxes    assessed   in   1881 

1881  are  $4,337,912:  the  estimated  receipts,  in-  amounted  to  $1,976,763,  of  which  $1,477,408 

eluding  cash  on  hand,  $4,120,367,  showing  a  was  the  share  to  be  paid  over,  under  the  law, 

deficit  of  $217,654.    The  estimates  for  1882  to  cities  and  towns.     The  aggregate  capital 

are,  payments,  $4,670,906;  receipts,  $3,966,-  stock  of  corporations  reported  was  $301,724^- 

834;  expected  deficit,  $705,670.  794,  being  an  increase  over  1880  of  $50,159,- 

Of  the  expenses  in  1881  the  following  are  417 ;  the  aggregate  value  of  corpomte  real  es- 

the  principal  items :  tate  and  machinery,  $166,062,660,  being  an  in* 
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orease  of  $5,887,120.   Of  the  1,859  oorporations 

Attended  to,  22  bad  been  dissolved,  89  were  in  yxars. 

proceed  of  dissolation,  and  172  were  new  com-    

panics.    N ot withstanding  the  increase  in  valo-    \^^ 

ation,  the  amount  assessed  in  1881  was  some-  i»78. ',','.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'., 

what  less  than  in  the  preceding  year.    The    ^^^ 

amount  realized  bj  the  State  was  $626,598.  ]b76.! !!!!!!!!!!! 

The  amount  of  the  tax  on  bank-shares  was  1877! '.!!!! !!!!!.'! 

$1,647,31)5.    Of  $1,063,771  collected,  the  bal-    J^Jj 

anoe  remaining  to  the  Treasury,  after  paying  180(1'.!!!!!!!!!!! 

$871,534  to  towns,  savings  institutions,  insur-    ^^^ 

anoe  companies,  and  literary  and  charitable  so- 
cieties, was  $92,236.  The  insurance  premium-  In  the  last  two  years  194  towns  diminished 
tax  amounteJ  to  $182,9.59.  Of  liie-insurance  their  net  debt,  78  increased  it,  and  28  did  not 
excess  $195,809  was  col!ec^.ed.  The  ^^upreme  change  it;  50  towns,  which  had  no  debt  in 
Oonrt  has  been  applied  to  fjr  a  decision  on  the  1880,  contracted  none  in  1881 ;  2  discharged 
▼altdity  o(  the  latter  tax.  their  debts  during  the  year,  making  65  towns 

Ofthepub!iodebt,amountin;2f,  January  1st,  to  in  the  Stute  without  indebtedness;  and  in  46 

$32,799,464,  the  harbor  improvement  loan  of  the  percentage  of  liabilities  to  valuation  had 

$400,000  was  paid  off  in  1881,  leaving  the  prin-  increased.    The  gross  interest-bearing  debt  of 

cipal,  on  Dacember  8l8r^  $32,839,464.    Of  this,  municipalities  May  1,  1881,  was  $87,852,750; 

$17,788,966  consist  of  railroad  loans,  $10,468,-  the  amount  raised  in  1881  by  taxation  for  in- 

183  uf  war  loaus,  and  $4,192,280  of  loann  for  terest  alone  was  $5,241,165.    The  aggregate 

public  building  etc.     The  amount  of    the  net  debt  of  the  mnnicipalitieB  showed  for  the 

sinking  funds  inor(i>ased  during  the  year  from  twelve  months  a  decrease  of  $3,104,286.    llie 

$18,050,192  to  $14,285,781.    The  value  of  the  aggregate  local  assessment  of  taxes  for  State, 

securities  held  was  about  $9,00,000  in  excess  town,  and  county  purposes  for  1881  was  $24,- 

of  cost,  and  the  value  of  lands  to  be  sold  for  180,245,  of  which  $1,500,000  was  State  tax, 

the  benefit  of  the  sinking  funds,  and  of  un-  $1,093,050  county  tax,  and  $21,587,195  local 

settled  credits  applicable  to  this  purpose,  about  tax  for  municipal  purposes,  a  proportion  of  89 

$1,455,000  more;  so  that  the  funds  amounted  per  cent.    The  total  amount  of  sinking  funds 

to  more  than  half  the  debt  reported  in  1880  was  $18,204,610;  in  1881  it 

The  (Governor  has  recommended  the  Legis-  was  $19,889,488,  an  increase  of  $1,684,873. 

lature,  on  the  ground  of  public  honor,  to  pro-  Eighty-one  t<»wn8  increased  their  indebtedness 

vide  some  method  for  the  Troy  and  Greenfield  by  the  amount  of  $728,728.    For  water-works 

Railroad  Company  to  redeem  the  tunnel  and  the  gross  debt  was  $29, 957, 888,  for  which  there 

railroad.    Under  the  control  of  the  Common-  were  sinking  funds  amounting  to  $3,757,005, 

wealth  the  works  have  been  nearly  completed,  leaving  a  net  water  debt  of  $26,200,888,  or  40 

The  final  cost  of  the  Iloosao  Tunnel  turned  ont  per  cent  of  the  net  indebtedness, 

to  be  nearly  fourteen  times  the  original  esti-  The  study  and  care  which  have  been  bestowed 

mate.     In   the  year  ending  September  80th  in  Massachusetts  upon  prison  management  and 

there  were  expended  on  construction  account  criminal  reformation  have  not  prevented  abuses 

$345,534,  for  completing  the  central  shaft,  the  in  management  from  being  committed,  nor  se- 

GreenOeli  depot,  double  track  over  more  than  rious  faults  in  the  system  from  being  retained, 

half  the  line,  etc.    The  sum  required  for  com-  The  authorities  do  not,  however,  neglect  this 

Sleting  the  double  track,  and  other  work  to  be  subject,  and  efforts  are  continued  to  bring  the 

nished  in  the  next  two  years,  according  to  a  system  up  to  the  highest  standard.    The  State 

resolve  of  the  Legislature,  is  $514,552,  as  esti-  Prison  at  Concord  has  been  placed  under  a  new 

mated  by  the  manager.    The  business  of  the  manager,  who  mabitains  a  firm  and  humane 

I'me  showed  a  large  increase,  though  the  rates  discipline,  and  has  effected  a  saving  in  the  cost 

were  extremely  low,  as  was  the  case  with  of  the  institution.    The  net  cost  was  $60,815 

all  through-traffic.    The  receipts  for  the  year  in  1878,  the  first  year  at  Concord :  but  in  1880 

were  $245,457 ;  the  operating  expenses,  $183,-  it  had  been  decreased  to  $19,289,  and  the  earn- 

296.  ings  increased  from  $66.42  to  $120.98  for  each 

The  Commonwealth  still  owned  in  1881  only  man.    The  number  of  inmates  in  1880  was  750, 

a  small  minority  of  the  New  York  and  New  a  decrease  of  20.    Of  the  150  committed  dur- 

Ensland  Railroad  stock,  and  had  ceased  to  con-  ing  the  year,  96  were  intemperate,  68  being 

trol  the  property.    The  value  of  the  stock  had  of  foreign  parentage,  21  had  been  in  reform 

risen  greatly  in  the  market,  the  prospects  of  the  schools,  and  75  per  cent  had  a  fair  education, 

road  were  good,  and  its  completion  by  private  The  number  of  deaths  was  18,  of  pardons  12. 

oapttal  assured.  The  criminal  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  have 

The  ai^egate  net  indebtedness  of  municipal-  lately  been  altered,  so  as  to  permit  longer  peri- 

ities  in  Jussaehusetts  in  each  year,  from  1871  ods  of  confinement  f>r  habitual  criminals,  ^spe- 

to  1881,  and  the  total  property  valuation  and  ciaily  such  as  are  of  intemperate  habits.    The 

percentage  of  the  debt  to  the  same,  were  as  judiciousness  of  such  a  measure  is  illustrated 

follows:  by  a  report  of  the  Boston  House  of  Industry, 
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which  states  that,  within  four  months,  more  offenders,  this  establishment  has  been  diverted 

than  1,600  persons  were  re-committed  there,  from  its  original  purpose,  and  turned  into  a 

of  whom  hundreds  had  been  sent  there  twice  sort  of  house  of  correction  instead  of  a  schooL 

or  three  times  before,  scores  a  doasen  times  or  The  failure  of  the  school  is  patent.    Bojs  are 

more,and  three  of  them  seventy  times  and  over,  often  kept  there  for  six,  or  eight,  or  even 

During  1881  there  were  twenty-four  criminals  twelve  years,  till  nearly  or  quite  of  legal  age, 

sentenced  to  the  State  Prison  who  had  served  because  they  are  too  bad  to  be  discharged  or 

a  previoutt  term  there,  and  some  of  them  three  bound  out  to  service.    They  are  not  benefited 

or  four  terms.   The  Prison  Commissioners  have  themselves,  and  they  exert  a  most  mischievous 

made  the  recommendation  that  the  system  of  influence  on  their  younger  companions.    The 

police  supervision  which  is  practiced  in  £aro-  Governor  urges  a  complete  change  in  the  sys- 

pean  countries  be  introduced,  and  professional  tem.    He  proposes  that  no  boy  over  fourteen 

criminals  kept  under  constant  restrictions  and  be  received,  and  that  none  be  kept  there  for 

surveillance  after  they  have  been  discharged  longer  than  three  or  four  years.  He  would  give 

from  prison.   The  reformatory  prison  for  wom-  it  entirely  the  character  of  a  school,  abolish  the 

en  at  Sherborn  is  reported  as  being  very  sat-  prison  bars  and  cells,  and  have  the  features  of 

isfactory  in  its  workings.     Of  the  619  women  a  home ;  if,  after  three  or  four  years,  a  boy 

committed  in  1880,  of  whom  four  fifths  were  proves  to  be  incorrigible,  let  there  be  an  alter- 

sentenced  for  vices  of  various  kinds,  only  a  native  sentence,  with  power  on  the  part  of  the 

small  proportion  were  illiterate;  349  were  mar-  trustees  to  transfer  him  to  the  House  of  Correo- 

ried  women :  90  were  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  tion  for  the  remainder  of  his  term ;  and  if  he 

under,  and  294  not  above  thirty.    Of  the  456  improves  during  his  stay,  and  a  chance  is  found 

intemperate  women  received,  only  69  were  of  to  place  him  at  useful  labor,  let  him  have  the 

American  birth.  In  relation  to  the  project  under  opportunity.    The  number  of  inmates  in  the 

consideration  in  the  Legislature  of  establishing  Reform  School  at  the  end  of  the  year  was 

a  reformatory  house  of  confi nemen t  for  younger  only  117. 

male  prisoners,  the  Commissioners  of  Prisons  The  insane  are  increasing  rapidly — it  is  eeti- 
stated  that,  of  the  661  prisoners  committed  to  mated  at  the  rate  of  200  a  year ;  and  soon  the 
the  houses  of  correction,  with  sentences  of  one  present  accommodations  will  be  insufficient, 
year  or  more,  449  were  not  over  thirty  years  of  The  need  of  a  separate  place  for  the  criminal 
age,  and  129  not  over  twenty,  some  of  them  be-  insane,  which  is  strongly  urged  by  those  con- 
ing as  young  as  fourteen.  Under  the  laws  of  the  veroant  with  the  subject  everywhere,  is  spoken 
State,  youthful  offenders,  when  under  seventeen  of  by  Governor  Long,  in  his  annual  message, 
years  of  age,  can  be  sent  to  the  Reform  School  at  which  also  recommends  a  separate  asylum  for 
Westborough,  or  to  a  county  prison,  except  for  curable  cases. 

seriouscrimes,  for  which  they  can  be  committed  The  Statistical  Bureau  has  collated  the  re- 
to  State  Prison ;  if  above  seventeen  years  of  age,  ports  of  criminal  trials,  with  the  object  of  de- 
they  can  only  be  committed  to  a  county  prison  or  termining  the  proportion  of  crimes  which  is 
to  the  State  Prison.  The  courts  have  been  accns-  attributable  to  the  abuse  of  liquor.  Of  the 
tomed  to  send  the  most  promising  Juvenile  of-  total  number  of  sentences  passed  by  the  courts 
fenders,  imder  seventeen, to  the  Reform  School,  in  twenty  years,  60  per  cent  were  for  offenses 
and  the  rest  to  the  county  prisons.  Many  young  directly  connected  with  drinking — that  is,  for 
men  older  than  seventeen  are  sent  to  the  county  drunkenness,  liquor-selling  without  licenses, 
prisons  for  froni  one  to  three  years,  and  even  etc.  The  object  of  the  inquiry  was  to  ascer- 
for  terms  exceeding  three  years,  the  Judges  be-  tain  the  proportion  of  the  other  offenses  trace- 
ing  unwilling  to  degrade  them  by  afelon^s  sen-  able  to  intemperance.  In  the  courts  of  Suffolk 
tence.  The  evil  effects  of  the  county  prisons  County,  during  the  year  ending  September  80, 
or  houses  of  correction,  in  which  the  most  1880, 16,697  persons  were  sentenced.  Of  these 
hardened  and  vicious  criminals  are  confined,  sentences  12,289  were  for  offenses  directly  con- 
on  youths  whose  characters  are  not  fonned,  nected  with  liquor,  12,221  being  for  drunken- 
are  so  striking,  and  the  benefits  derived  from  ness,  and  68  for  breaches  of  the  license  laws, 
the  enforced  discipline  and  industry  so  slight,  The  remaining  offenses  constituted  27  per  cent 
without  the  influences  of  education,  encourage-  of  the  total  number.  The  tests  for  their  con- 
ment,  and  hope,  that  a  reformatory  would  lie  nection  with  the  use  of  liquor  were  (1)  whether 
likely  to  rescue  and  redeem  many  of  this  c]a«s  the  criminal  was  under  the  infiuence  of  liquor 
from  degradation  and  criminal  courses.  An-  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  crime,  or 
other  class  for  which  such  an  institution  is  (2)  at  the  time  when  be  formed  the  intent; 
considered  necessary  is  that  of  the  younger  (8)  whether  his  drinking-habits  or  (4)  the  drink- 
habitual  drunkards,  who  must  be  placed  under  ing-habits  of  others  were  such  as  to  bring  him 
restraint  before  their  habit  can  be  broken,  and  to  a  condition  which  induced  the  crime ;  and 
for  whom  the  houses  of  correction  areinappro-  (6)  whether  he  was  an  habitual,  excessive,  or 
priate  and  harmful  in  their  effects.  The  re-  moderate  drinker.  It  appears  that  2,097,  or  46 
formatory  would  be  still  more  useful  in  reliev-  per  cent,  of  the  4,608  criminals  were  in  liquor 
ing  the  Reform  School  nt  Westborough  of  the  when  the  various  offences  were  committed  ; 
more  incorrigible  and  vicious  boys.  For  the  1,918  were  in  liquor  when  the  criminal  intent 
want  of  a  more  suitable  place  for  youthful  was  conceived;  the  intemperate  habits  of  1,804 
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were  such  as  to  lead  them  into  a  condition  fa- 
vorable to  crime,  and  821  were  brought  to  snoh 
a  condition  through  the  intemperance  of  others. 
Of  the  total  namber  convicted  1,158  were  total 
abstainers,  1,918  moderate  drinkers,  and  1,817 
excessive  drinkers.  Thns,  according  to  these 
criteria,  84  per  cent  of  all  crime  was  found  to 
be  due  to  intemperance. 

The  screen  law,  passed  in  1880  as  an  experi- 
ment for  the  discouragement  of  drinking,  went 
into  effect  in  1881,  having  been  made  compul- 
sory bj  an  act  of  the  Legislature.  It  requires 
dealers  in  alcoholic  refreshments  to  remove  all 
screens  and  barriers  from  the  front  of  bars,  so 
that  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  premises  and 
the  persons  drinking  there  can  be  had  from 
the  street  When  the  act  went  into  force,  pro- 
prietors of  drin king-shops  in  Boston  patron- 
ized by  the  poorer  classes  at  once  discarded 
all  obstacles  to  the  view,  but  in  the  saloons  of 
select  patronage  the  compliance  was  only  nom- 
inal. A  sight  of  the  bar  could  be  obtained 
from  the  outside  by  peering  intently  through 
the  glass  doors,  which  had  a  single  pane  of 
ground  glass  replaced  by  a  transparent  pane, 
or  one  of  the  curtains  partly  down,  or  through 
the  half-opened  slat-doors,  but  to  passers-by 
the  interior  of  the  saloons,  in  the  day-time  at 
least,  was  hardly  more  visible  than  before. 

In  the  case  of  Lelia  Robinson,  who  peti- 
tioned to  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  admitted  as 
an  attomey-at-law,  the  court,  on  September 
8th,  decided  that  under  the  laws  of  the  Com- 
monwealth a  woman  is  not  a  citizen  entitled 
to  admission  to  the  bar.  This  decision  will 
necessitate  legislation  to  establish  the  right  of 
women  to  serve  on  public  statutory  boards. 
The  Governor  would  have  railroad  companies 
subjected  to  strict  limitations  of  their  privi- 
leges. EUs  sQggestions  on  this  subject  were  as 
follows : 

I  earnostly  repeat  ray  oonviotion  that  a  law  which 
pennits  private  property  to  be  taken  for  a  railroad 
without  the  owner's  consent,  and  without  the  decision 
Unt  made  bv  some  impartial  tribunal  that  auoh  tak- 
ing IB  a  public  necesttity,  U  contrary  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  to  justice.  It  ahould  be  amended  at  once, 
unles."!  you  hold  that  there  arc  no  private  rights  left 
which  a  corporation  is  bound  to  respect. 

It  is  generally  held  in  this  ooontiy  that  common 
carrion,  including  railroad  companies,  are  bound  to 
render  to  all  persons  equil  service  upon  equal  terms, 
and  that  contracts  giving  to  one  person  lower  terms 
than  are  given  to  another  for  the  same  service  ou(?ht 
not  to  be  permitted  on  the  part  of  corporaUons  which 
e^joy  their  ^reat  powers  only  on  the  ground  of  their 
pubCo  usefulness.  If  the  law  of  Massachusetts  differs 
m  this  rcipoct  from  that  of  other  States,  as  I  under- 
stand is  tne  decision  of  our  courts,  it  ought  to  be 
amended. 

The  Massachasetts  militia  is  reported  to  have 
attained  a  degree  of  efficiency  never  excelled 
in  the  country.  The  annual  cost  to  the  State 
is  about  $132,600,  that  being  the  amount  ex- 
pended in  1881.  It  is  proposed  to  organize 
a  regiment  of  heavy  artillery  and  drill  it  in  the 
manning  of  forts  and  the  use  of  heavy  ord- 
nance, so  that  it  would  be  of  service  for  the 
defense  of  the  coast  in  the  event  of  a  foreign 


war.  No  State  has  such  a  body,  while  the 
entire  regular  artillery  force  of  the  United 
States  is  not  sufficient  to  garrison  the  forts  of 
New  York  Harbor. 

According  to  the  final  census  returns  of 
1880,  the  population  of  the  State,  by  counties, 
together  with  the  corresponding  figures  for 
1870,  was  as  follows: 


GoimmB. 

Bamstabla 

Berkshire 

Brintol 

Dukes 

Essex 

yrankltn 

Hampden 

Hsmpshtro 

KiddSesex 

Nsntneket 

Norfblk 

PIvmootb 

fioffolk 

Woiesiter 

The  State 


1980. 


81,897 
09.069 

189,040 
4,800 

M4,680 
80,001 

10i,148 
4T,3^2 

817,883 

8,747 

90.007 

7V>18 

887,927 

ft9<^897 


1,788,085 
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82,774 
64,827 

102.886 
8,787 

900,848 
82,685 
78,400 
44,888 

974,8U 

4,128 

89,448 

65,865 

970,809 

192,716 


1,457^1 


The  increase  of  population  between  1875 
and  1880  was  from  1,651,912  to  1,788,086,  or 
181,178,  being  68,888  less  than  the  increment 
between  1870  and  1875,  a  falling  oiF  which  is 
largely  attributable  to  the  industrial  depres- 
sion and  the  stoppage  of  immigration.  The 
births  recorded  m  1880  were  44,217,  being 
8,922  more  than  in  1879;  the  marriages  16,588, 
or  1,736  more;  and  the  deaths  86,292,  being 
3,491  more.  The  excess  of  births  over  deaths 
was  8,926,  exceeding  that  of  1879  by  481.  The 
rates  for  the  year  were  24'80  births,  8'71  mar- 
riages,  19*79  deaths,  and  5*01  births  in  excess 
of  deaths  to  every  1,000  inhabitants.  The 
birth-rate,  though  slightly  higher  thsn  that  of 
the  previous  two  years,  is  2*23  per  1,000  lower 
than  the  average  for  thirty  years,  and  lower 
than  any  other  years  except  1863,  1864,  1865, 
1878,  and  1879.  The  decrease  is  greatest  in 
the  districts  in  which  there  is  the  least  immi- 
gration of  foreign  laborers.  The  birth-rate  is 
therefore  largest  in  the  large  towns,  varying 
from  nearly  80  per  1,000  in  towns  of  60,000 
population  and  over,  to  16*94  in  those  of  2,000 
and  under.  There  were  105*9  births  of  males 
to  100  of  females,  which  is  also  the  average  for 
twenty-five  years.  The  ratio  of  illegitimate 
births  was  much  higher  among  the  foreign- 
bom  population.  The  marriage  rate  was  the 
highest  of  any  year  since  1874,  but  1  *68  per  1 ,000 
less  than  the  average  for  thirty  years.  It  is 
nearly  2  per  1,000  greater  in  the  sixteen  large 
towns  than  in  the  rest  of  the  State.  The  aver- 
age age  of  15,601  men  married  during  the  year 
was  28*9  years,  and  of  18,121  men  married  for 
the  first  time,  26*6  years;  of  15,485  women 
married,  25*1  years,  and  of  13,956  women 
married  for  the  first  time,  28*8  years.  The 
number  of  deaths  was  considerably  greater 
than  in  any  previous  year.  The  rate  was  the 
greatest  nnce  1876,  *68  higher  than  the  average 
for  thirty  years,  *67  more  than  the  last  five 
years  preoedingi  bat  1*8  less  than  the  five 
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years  1871-'75.    The  epidemic  of  diphtheria  puhlic,  are  mostly  from  two  or  three  Western 

con  tinned,  with  some  increase  over  1879 ;  diar-  States  and  from  Pennsylvania. 

rhcBal  diseases  of  infants  caused  a  much  greater  The  Commissioners  of  Inland  Fisheries  have 

mortality  than  in  the  previous  two  vears;  in-  in  connection   with   the   authorities  of  Kew 

fectious  diseases  were  more  prevalent;   and  Hampshire  placed  over  a  million  salmon  and 

pneumonia  was  excessively  fiata].    The  death-  California  salmon  young  fry  ur  eggs  in   the 

rate  of  the  sixteen  cities  was  22*1 ;  of  the  rest  Merrimac  in  the  last  five  years.    'Uiey  have 

of  the  State,  18'6.    The  month  ud  which  the  distributed  also  nearly  a   million  landlocked 

greatest  number  of  births  occurred  was  Au-  salmon  among  181  localities,  and  have  placed 

fastf  which  was  followed  by  July,  September,  trout  in  eleven  breeding-grounds  in  large  num- 
^ecember,  March,  etc.,  in  order.  Against  hers,  and  a  few  carp  in  forty  localities.  The 
3,584  births  in  August  there  were  only  2,497  building  of  fish- ways  on  the  smaller  streams  has 
in  June.  The  average  age  at  death  varies  from  been  encouraged,  and  improved  models  have 
46*84  years  in  Dukes  and  Nantucket  Connties  been  substituted  for  old  ones.  In  their  thirty- 
to  28*84  in  Saffulk  County.  Comparing  the  five  ponds,  one  of  which  is  reserved  for  ex- 
reported  causes  of  death  in  1880  with  previous  periments,  young  fish  are  cultivated  in  in- 
years,  the  order  of  fatality  of  the  twelve  dis-  creasing  numbers.  100,000  young  trout  and 
eases  producing  the  greatest  number  of  deaths  800,000  landlocked   salmon  being  ready  for 

? laces   constimption  at  the   head,  as   usaal.  delivery  to  applicants  free  of  charge  in  the 

^neumonia  is  second,  as  it  was  the  previous  spring.  A  sufiacient  number  of  carp  have  been 

two  years,  and  in  1874  and  1875 ;  it  was  third  secured  for  breeding  purposes  to  produce  hun- 

in  1872,  1873,  1876,  and  1877,  always  a  lead-  dreds  of  thousands  for  distribution  in  a  few 

ing  source  of  mortality  in  the  State.    Choi-  years.     A  controversy  has  arisen  with  the 

era  infantum,  from  having  steadily  fallen  from  Connecticut  authorities  with  respect  to  the 

the  second  place  in  1872  and  1873,  the  third  in  shad 'fisheries  of  the  Connecticut  Kiver.    The 

1874  and  1876,  the  fourth  in  1876  and  1877,  fish- way  at  Holy oke  is  defective,  and  the  fifher- 

fifth  in  1878,  and  sixth  in  1879,  has  risen  in  1880  men  in  Massachusetts  are  nc»t  prevented  from 

to  the  third.    Heart-disease,  not  always  an  ex-  taking   fish   on  the   spawning-grounds.      In 

act  term,  was,  as  last  year,  fourth,  having  been  reference  to  these  grounds  of  accusation,  the 

only  sixui  to  eighth  in  1878  and  the  preceding  Commissioners  make  the  following  explana- 

six  years.    Diphtheria  stands  fifth,  having  de-  tion : 

clined  from  the  second  place  in  1876  and  1877,  ^^^  con  he  no  question  that,  hud  Connecticat 
and  third  m  1878  and  1879 ;  if  croup  were  m-  shown  any  dispoeition  to  deal  fairly  in  thin  matter, 
eluded  with  it,  the  deaths  would  be  2,894  in-  the  MaBsaohusetts  ComnuBsionerB  would  have  ex- 
stead  of  1,769,  and  its  place  woidd  be  third,  hausted  everv  means  to  correct  any  deficiency  in  the 

Old  Aim  ia  aixth   h^intr  fnnrth  or  fifth  nrAvirino.  fish-way,  and  in  that  eflbrt  would  have  been  fully 

Uia  age  is  sixtn,  oeing  lourtn  or  nun  previous-  ^^^^^^^  y^^  ^^^  gj^^e.     As  to  the  mn  of  taking  abad  • 

ly  since  18  <  2.     Paralysis  is  now  for  the  fourth  ^n  their  Bpawningwbeda,  imputed  to  the  Maaaad&uettB 

year  seventh.    Cancer  has  risen  from  the  tenth,  fiBbermen,  it  sbould  bo  observed  that,  no  matter  where 

eleventh,  and  twelfth  places  to  the  eighth,  as  it  or  at  ^rhat  time  of  the  year  a  fish  is  killed,  iu  spawn 

was  also  in  1879.  "  Cephalitis  "  was  ninth  in  ^ JS"*!*^:  ^^y^\  J^S  "*™  '^^'^  ^^^  ^^: 
iQon.  k»a«.a1,u:<.  «.  iZ  iQTo  »».  ^i^^r^w^^u  necticut,  m  1879,  took  thirty-two  times  as  many  shad 
1880;  bronchitis,  as  m  1879,  was  eleventh.  „  did  liaBsachu^etta,  and  dwtroyod,  therefore,  fcirty- 
Typhoid  fever  showed  an  extraordinary  dechne  two  Uroes  u  much  spawn,  which  otherwise  would 
from  the  fourth  place  in  1872,  sixth  in  1873,  have  been  deposited  in  the  river.  Thev  show  eon- 
seventh  in  1874,  eighth  in  1876  and  1876,  ninth  cluBively  that,  while  the  breeding-frround»  ore  In  this 
in  1877  and  1878,  to  thirteenth  in  1879,  and  St^»  t&a  catch  of  fish  is  ohnobt  whoUy  in  Connecti- 
has  now  risen  again  to  the  tenth. 

The  entire  Massachusetts  insurance  for  the  The  products  of  the  Cape  Cod  fisheries  for 

last  five  years  was  $3,760,683,892,  the  pre-  1881  amounted  to  $1,412,000.    Provincetown 

miums  amounting  to  $67,601,667.      Of  this  realized  $70,000  from  the  whaling  interests  and 

business,  which  is  about  one  ninth  of  that  $862,000 f^om  codfish;  Welifieet $171,000 from 

transacted  in  the  other  States,  the  Massachu-  mackerel,  and  the  Chatham  fisheries  yielded 

setts  companies  transacted  nearly  one  third,  $166,000. 

foreign  companies  receivmg  over  $41,000,000  The  Gloucester  fishing  fleet  in  1881  num- 

in  premiums.  bered  437  vessels,  being  four  less  than  in  the 

Under  the  legislation  of  1880,  the  mutual  aid  preceding  season ;  of  these,  848  belonged  to 
and  benefit  societies  made  returns  to  the  Insur-  the  port  The  Georges  fishery  was  less  ac- 
ance  Department  in  1881  for  the  first  time,  tively  pursued  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The 
but  the  great  diversity  in  their  modes  of  doing  summer  mackerel  fieet  numbered  149  vesels, 
business  renders  the  statistical  collation  of  their  81  of  which  confined  their  operations  to  tliis 
reports  difficult  Most  of  the  assessment  or  fishery.  There  were  66,430,070  pounds  of  cod- 
co-operative  insurance  companies  are  stated  to  fish  and  halibut  together  brought  into  the  port 
be  fair  and  honest  organizations;  but  others,  in  1881,  as  against  68,644,460  pounds  in  1880, 
which  can  not  legally  solicit  membership  in  and  63,346,900  pounds  in  1879. 
Massachusetts,  are  notorioudy  fraudulent  in  The  catch  of  codfish  and  halibut  on  the 
their  aims  and  methods.  These  companies,  dififerent  fishing- grounds  visited  by  the  Glou- 
against  which  the  commissioners  warn  the  cester  fleet  was  as  follows  for  the  three  yean : 
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nsimio-aBOUNOS. 

IMl. 

18M. 

i8r». 

Bank  oodflth 

0«3ryes  oodftab 

TandM, 
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Si^ia,uoo 

8,:M5,8U0 

M,S47.<)00 

27,5n,U00 

1,7S1,UU0 
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28,144,000 
8,T4.,000 

Total  oodflih... 

46,710,680 

49,479,OOJ 

40,1&8,000 

BankbiUbat 

0«org»shaUbat..... 
Fl«celii4  hAUbat  ... 
OrMaluabiittbat... 

7,179,800 
1,0S7,4J0 

433,290 

7,940,000 

i,iiAk4ao 

11,717,400 
9Mk,600 

"km^ooo 

Total  bftUbBt... 

8,719,490 

9,0«ft,460 

18,212,900 

There  were  163,851  barrels  of  sea-packed 
mackerel  received  at  the  port  in  1881,  as  against 
129,620  barrels  in  1830.  The  tale  of  frozen 
herring  received  was  13,818,000,  against  about 
9,000,000  in  1880,  and  6,000,000  in  1879.  Tlie 
shofd  fleet  landed  in  the  list  five  months  of  the 
year  1,938,000  poands  of  hak?,  pollock,  had- 
dock, and  cask.  The  shore  herring  catch  was 
8,632  barrels. 

The  State  Greenback  Convention  assem- 
bled at  Worcester  on  August  24th;  John 
Hawes  was  elected  permanent  president.  The 
following  are  the  nominations:  Governor, 
Israel  W.  Andrews;  Lieutenant-Governor, 
George  Datton;  Treasurer,  George  Foster; 
Secretary,  A.  B.  Brown;  Auditor,  Wilber  T. 
Whitney ;  Attorney-General,  D.  O.  Allen. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  assembled 
in  Worcester  on  September  21  st.  W.  W.  Crapo 
was  chosen  president.  The  number  of  dele- 
gates present  was  1,038.  The  nominations 
were  as  follows :  For  Governor,  John  D.  Long ; 
1  Lieutenant-Governor,  Byron  Weston;  Attor- 
ney-General, George  Marston;  Secretary  of 
State,  Henry  B.  Peirce;  Treasurer  and  Re- 
ceiver-General, Daniel  A.  Gleason ;  Auditor, 
Charles  R.  Ladd. 

The  nominations  made  by  the  Democratic 
State  Convention  were  as  follows:  Governor, 
Charles  P.  Thompson,  of  Gloucester;  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, James  H.  Carleton,  of  Ilaver- 
hill;  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  Michael 
T.  Donohoe,  of  Somerwille;  Treasurer,  Wil- 
liam A.  Hodges,  of  Quincy ;  Auditor,  Charles 
R.  Field,  of  Greenfield ;  Attorney-General,  Pat- 
rick A.  Collins,  of  Boston. 

The  nominations  for  State  officers  made  by 
the  Prohibition  party  were  as  follows:  Gov- 
ernor, Charles  Almy,  of  New  Bedford ;  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, John  Blackmer,  of  Spring- 
field ;  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  Solo- 
mon F.  Root,  of  Dalton ;  Treasurer,  Thomas  J. 
Lothrop,  of  Taunton;  Auditor,  Jonathan  Buck, 
of  Harwich;  Attorney-General,  Samnel  M. 
Fairfield,  of  Maiden. 

The  result  of  the  election  was  the  snccess  of 
the  Republicans,  as  follows : 

rOB  OOVKRKOR. 

iMig,  Rejrablieui 98,009 

TbomfMOD,  Demoent 54,636 

Andnwt,  Orambock 4,883 

Almj,  rroblbitioDlst 1,64') 

ToUlToCe 167.808 

LoDg't  plnnllty 48,088 


MATURIN,  Edward  S.,  died  May  25, 1881, 
aged  sixty-nine.  He  was  descended  from  a 
French  Huguenot  clergyman  who  escaped  from 
France  after  the  revocation  of  the  £dict  of 
Nantes  and  settled  in  Ireland.  Both  the  son 
and  grandson  of  this  clergyman  were  ministers 
of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland.  The 
father  of  Edward  was  the  Rev.  Charles  Robert 
Maturin,  curate  of  St.  Peter's  Chnrch,  Dublin, 
an  eloquent  preacher,  bnt  more  widely  known 
as  a  poet  and  romance-writer.  One  of  the 
most  successful  efforts  of  his  genius  is  the 
tragedy  of  **  Bertram,  or  the  Castle  of  St.  Al- 
dobran,"  which  had  an  unexampled  ^^run"  at 
that  period,  being  performed  one  hundred 
nights  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  The  coovright 
of  this  production  was  purchased  by  Murray 
for  three  hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  and  the 
pl.ay  brought  the  author  one  thousand  pounds. 
The  poet  died  in  1824,  leaving  two  sons,  the 
eldest  William,  now  rector  of  All  Saints'  Church, 
Dublin,  and  the  youngest  Edward,  who  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1832,  with  letters  of 
introduction  from  Thomas  Moore,  the  poet, 
Richard  Lalor  Shell,  and  other  eminent  per- 
sons in  the  world  of  letters.  He  entered  the 
law  office  of  Charles  O 'Conor,  and  afterward 
of  Mr.  Logan,  as  a  student,  and  in  due  time 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  had  graduated 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  with  distinction, 
and  pursued  in  this  country  his  study  of  the 
Greek  language  and  literature.  The  late  Pro- 
fessor Anthon,  of  Columbia  College,  recom- 
mended him  to  a  vacant  professorsliip  of  Greek 
in  South  Carolina.  He  resided  there  for  some 
years,  and  in  1842  married  Harriet  L.  Gailliard, 
of  that  State.  Returning  to  New  York,  be 
was  engaged  as  instructor  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  and  helUs-lettrea  in  that  city 
for  thirty  consecutive  years.  He  published 
several  romances,  among  which  are,  **  Monte- 
zuma, the  Last  of  the  Aztecs,"  which  was 
dramatized  and  met  with  much  success;  "Ben- 
jamin, the  Jew  of  Granada " ;  **  Ev«i,  or  the 
Isle  of  Life  and  Death";  '< Roman  Tales"; 
"  Lyrics  of  Spain  and  Erin  " ;  "  Bianca,"  etc. 
Mr.  Maturin  was  greatly  esteemed  for  his  high 
moral  and  social  virtues.  His  deeply  rooted 
religions  principles,  his  remarkable  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  his  high  attainments  in 
scholarship  drew  to  him  men  of  noble  oharac 
ter.  When  the  Bible  Union  was  formed  in 
1850,  he  was  selected  as  one  of  the  corps  of 
revisers,  the  Gospel  of  Mark  being  assigned  to 
him. 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING,  The 
Pboobess  of.  The  improvements  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  mechanical  arts  within  a 
few  years  are  not  easily  appreciated  in  their 
full  effect  and  bearings,  although  the  United 
States  have  probably  contributed  more  to 
the  advancement  in  this  direction  than  any 
other  nation.  In  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  at 
New  York,  in  November,  the  premdent,  Robert 
H.  Thurston,  in  hia  address  reviewed  some  of 
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the  main  results  of  recent  progress  in  mechan-  important,  and  promises  to  lead  the  wi^  to 

ical  engineering.    The  improvements  in  the  farther  progress. 

materials  used  in  oonstrnction  and  mechanical  The  effect  of  variation  of  temperature  in  the 
applications  form  one  of  the  features  of  this  annealing  of  iron  aod  steel,  and  in  the  hard- 
progress  which  are  most  likely  to  escape  their  ening  and  tempering  of  steel,  has  long  heen 
proper  estimation.  The  principal  changes  in  known.  That  annealed  and  unanneal^  wire 
the  use  of  materials  are  the  substitution  of  iron  differ  widely  in  tenacity  and  in  ductility,  that 
or  steel  for  wood,  which  has  been  going  on  for  very  '*  mild  "  steel  and  good  iron  are  softened 
a  long  time,  and  the  progressive  displacement  by  the  very  process  wfich  gives  hardness  to 
of  iron  by  steel,  which  is  a  more  recent  develop-  steel,  are  familiar  facts,  and  it  has  been  known 
ment.  The  expensive  and  perishable  material  that  there  exists  a  critical  temperature,  prob- 
wood  and  the  weak  and  brittle  minerals  are  ably  definite  and  fixed  for  each  grade,  at  which 
everywhere  giving  place  to  iron  and  steel,  tiie  hardening  of  steel  occurs.  Passing  this 
while  iron  is  slowly  but  steadily  and  inevita-  point  in  cooling  the  metal  takes  on  its  temper, 
bly  being  displaced  by  steel.  Cast-iron  in  small  out  variations  of  temperature  on  either  side 
parts  is  less  and  less  used  as  steel  castings  that  point  produce  no  observable  effect  on  its 
become  more  and  more  reliable,  and  especially  condition,  however  rapidly  they  may  take  place, 
as  the  art  of  making  drop-forgings  of  larger  This  critical  temperature  has  now  been  identi- 
size  and  in  more  intricate  forms  is  perfected,  fied  in  certain  cases,  and  may  prove  to  be 
Sheet-steel,  very  low  in  carbon  and  other  hard-  nearly  the  same  for  all  steels, 
ening  elements,  is  becoming,  year  by  year,  more  The  process  of  cold-rolling  has  long  been 
generally  adopted  in  boiler-making,  not  because  known  as  a  method  of  enormously  increasing 
of  its  greater  strength,  for  the  stronger  grades  the  strength  and  elasticity  of  iron.  It  is  now 
are  always  r^ected  by  the  experienced  boiler-  found  that  it  is  applicable  to  the  soft  steels; 
maker,  but  because  of  the  greater  uniformity,  and  it  seems  probable  that  its  full  effects  may 
ease  of  working,  freedom  from  cinder,  and  the  be  obtained  at  any  temperature  below  that 
durability  of  those  grades  which  are  well  suited  critical  point  which  defines  the  limit  of  molec- 
to  such  use. .  A  tenacity  of  less  than  65,000  nlar  stability  in  steel.  Lauth's  process  has  been 
pounds  per  square  inch  and  great  ductility  are  applied  with  equal  success  to  certain  alloys  of 
demanded  for  this  work.  In  rods  and  bars,  and  copper  and  tin,  by  Sears,  in  the  United  States, 
for  sheets  to  be  used  where  mechanical  forces  and  later  by  Kosetti,  in  Italy,  and  very  exten- 
only  are  present,  steel  is  produced  which,  with  sively  and  successfully  by  Uchatius,  in  Austria, 
a  tenacity  of  80,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  Tobin  has  cold-rolled  bronzes  approaching  the 
stretches  2o  per  cent  before  breaking.  A  grade  "  maximum  "  alloy  in  composition,  and  has  at- 
is  sometimes  obtained  very  low  in  carbon,  but  tained  tenacities  exceeding  100,000  pounds  per 
high  in  manganese,  which  has  10  per  cent  inch. 

higher  tenacity  and  equal  ductility;  and  the  A  radical  distinction  has  been  detected  in 

progress  seems  to  be  in  the  direction  of  a  the  behavior  of  metals  under  stress,  which 

manganese  steel  as  the  metal  for  use  in  general  leads  to  their  division  into  the  iron  class  and 

construction.  the  tin  class.    The  difference  is  shown  in  the 

In  alloys  the  important  service  has  been  ren-  variation  of  the  normal  line  of  elastic  limits  by 
dered  by  R.  H.  Thurston  of  discovering  an  alloy  intermitted  stress.  Engineers  are  beginning  to 
of  copper,  zinc,  and  tin  of  maximum  possible  perceive  that  that  exaltation  of  the  normal 
strength,  and  of  pointing  out  approximately  its  elastic  limit  which  is  observable  in  the  former 
compositioD.  Other  investigators  have  inde-  class  is  a  valuable  quality,  the  existence  of 
pendentiy  hit  upon  alloys  closely  related  to  which  may  justify  the  use  of  smaller  factors  of 
this  **  maximum  metal,*'  and  possessing  prop-  safety  than  have  hitherto  been  thought  allow- 
erties  of  hardly  less  value.  It  is  now  known  able;  and  this  leads  to  less  expense  in  station- 
that  by  carefully  proportioning  the  constitu-  ary  structures,  and  to  the  elimination,  to  some 
ents,  by  properly  fluxing  the  alloy,  and  by  extent,  of  stresses  due  to  the  inertia  of  moving 
special  mechanical  treatment,  brasses  and  parts  in  machinery.  The  opinion  of  many 
bronzes  may  be  obtained  haviug  strengths  un-  engineers,  that  moderate  static  loads  may  be 
dreamed  of  by  earlier  engineers.  Tenacities  of  sustidned  indefinitely  by  iron  and  steel,  are  also 
from  75,000  to  over  100,000  pounds  per  square  to  this  extent  sustained.  The  same  oondu- 
inch  have  already  been  attained.  sions  lead  to  the  observance  of  more  than  usual 

The  introduction  of  special  alloys  having  caution  in  the  use  of  metals  of  the  tin  elass, 

extraordinary  strength  and  uniformity  of  com-  including  most  of  the  bra.«ses  and  bronzes,  and 

position,  as  the  phosphor  bronzes,  manganese  to  the  use  of  higher  factors  of  safety  than  are 

bronzes,  and  sterro  metal,  indicate  tiiat  work-  demanded  in  constructions  of  iron  and  steeL 

ers  in  metal  are  beginning  to  enter  upon  the  Preliminary  straining  to  secure  an  elevated 

path  long  since  opened  to  them  by  scientific  initial  elastic  limit  with  relief  of  internal  stress 

research.  is  likely  to  be  of  service  in  the  applications 

Dr.  Fleitman^s  discovery  of  a  method  of  of  iron  and  steel,  as  by  cold -rolling,  by  "frigo- 

making  nickel  malleable  and  capable  of  weld-  tension ''  and  '^  thermo-tension,"  and  by  wire- 

ing,  and  his  similar  improvement  of  commercial  drawing,  while  it  proves  to  be  probably  less 

cobalt  by  the  use  of  magnesinm,  ia  in  itself  effective  with  other  metals. 
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The  experiments  made  for  the  Prossian  Got-  per  annam,  or  84  per  cent ;  rolling-mins  make 
emment  oj  Wdhler  and  Spangenberg  daring  a  2,500,000  tons  of  rolled  iron,  an  increase  of 
period  of  fifteen  years,  and  concluded  eight  years  two  thirds;  the  Bessemer  steel  manufacture 
ago,  are  Just  becoming  known  to  practioiog  has  grown  from  less  than  20,000  tons  in  1870 
en^neera;  and  W51jler*s  Uw,  and  Launhardt^s  to  900,000  tons  in  1881 ;  open-hearth  steel  is 
and  Weyranch^s  analyses  of  results,  are  found  now  reported  at  about  96,000  tons,  an  industry 
valuable  checks  upon  usual  methods  of  proper-  unknown  in  this  country  in  1870.  Of  crucible 
tioning  iron  parts  of  structures.  Not  simply  steel  70,000  tons  are  made  per  annum,  a  gain  of 
ths  load  to  be  applied,  but  the  frequency  and  150  per  cent  in  the  decade,  and  its  applications 
the  method  of  its  application,  and  the  condi-  are  extending  day  by  dav. 
tioQ  of  the  structure  as  determined  by  earlier  But  Great  Britain  stul  remains  at  the  head 
strains,  must  be  considered  in  settling  upon  its  of  iron-making  countries,  turning  out  8,000,000 
dimensions,  and  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  fao-  tons  of  pig-iron  during  the  year,  an  increase  of 
tor  of  safety.  Nevertheless,  these  quantities  are  one  third  since  1870,  and  the  increase  still  con- 
well  covered  by  the  factors  of  safety  that  have  tinues.  The  weight  of  Bessemer  rails  made  has 
become  generally  accepted.  reached  above  700,000  tons,  and  of  Siemens- 

Perhaps  the  most  important  advance  made  Martin  steel  260,000  tons  per  annum.  Ger- 
in  the  use  of  materials  in  engineering  has  been  many,  France,  and  other  countries  of  the  world 
the  general  introduction  of  systematic  inspec-  exhibit  similar  gains.  Even  Italy,  where  the 
tion  and  careful  testing  of  materials.  Such  useful  arts  have  been  most  neglected,  has  pro- 
inspection  and  test  is  now  demanded  by  every  duoed  about  800,000  tons  of  iron-ore,  of  which 
well-drawn  specification,  and  is  carried  out  a  small  amount  is  there  worked  into  finished 
usually  by  trained  and  skillful  inspectors,  iron.  The  artistic  sense  of  her  people  is  seen 
Well-managed  establishments  have  organized  in  the  architectural  work  her  bUcksmiihs  make 
departments  devoted  to  the  examination  and  in  hammered  iron, 
test  of  materials.  The  introduction   into   open-hearth   steel- 

A  method  of  inspection  which  will  safely  making  of  the  Pemot  furnace  with  its  revolv- 

determine  the  value  of  each  piece  to  be  put  ing  saucer-shaped  hearth,  and  of  the  Ponsard 

into  a  structure  or  machine  is  becoming  adopt-  furnace  with  its  modernization  of  the  ancient 

ed ;  and  soon  every  part  of  each  bridge  or  ma-  process,  are  the  latest  steps  in  the  improvement 

chine  upon  the  strength  of  which  depends  safe-  of  steel-making  apparatus ;  and  the  dephos- 

ty  of  lire  and  property  will  have  to  be  proved  phorizing  process  of  Thomas  and  Gilchrist,  by 

by  actual  test  before  use.    The  great  testing-  permitting  the  use  of  hitherto  condemned  ores, 

machine  at  Watertown  Arsenal,  set  up  by  the  will  prove  a  grand  step  in  the  reduction  of  cost 

defunct  board  appointed  in  1875  to  te^t  iron,  of  Bessemer  steel,  which  must  hasten  greatly 

steel,  and  other  metals,  is  at  the  service  of  the  that  inevitable  change  which  will,  ere  long, 

public.  replace  malleable  iron  by  steel  in  all  of  its  uses. 

The  consumption  of  iron  and  steel  is  the  Good  mild  steel  can  at  last  be  made  cheaper 

truest  measure  of  the  magnitude  and  value  of  than  good  iron.    This  is  the  grandest  of  all  the 

the  work  of  mechanical  engineering  in  the  industrial  revolutions  that  have  affected  the 

United  States.    The  growth  of  the  iron  mann-  iron-trades ;  and  it  will  be  of  hardly  inferior 

factures  of  the  United  States  has.  all  occurred  importance  to  the  world  than  was  the  intro- 

since  a.  d.  1700,  when  there  was  not  a  blast-  duction  of  puddled  iron  a  century  ago. 

furnace  in  this  country,  and  principally  since  Steel  is  employed  in  every  department  of 

the  year  1794,  when  the  first  steam-engine  was  iron-work ;  and  that  most  remarkable  of  all  its 

erected  in  America,  eighteen  years  after  James  many  grades,  Whitworth's  compressed  metal,  is 

Watt  made  his  famous  improvements.    To-day  now  at  last  coming  into  commercial  importance, 

there  are  over  1,000  iron  and  steel  works  in  the  of  which  are  being  made  8hafts  for  the  largest 

United  States,  employing  $280,000,000  in  cap-  steamships,  and  onlnance  that  has  no  equal  in 

italasagMust  $122,000,000  in  1870-71,  pro-  strength  and  endurance.    Any  size  desired  can 

dncing  7,250,000  tons  of  iron  and  steel,  just  now  be  made  in  cast-steel,  and  100-ton  ingots, 

double  the  production  of  1870,  and  employing  shaped  under  80-ton  hammers,  are  turned  out 

nearly  160,000  men.    The  value  of  all  products  in  one  European  establishment, 

is  not  far  from  $300,000,000,  and  wages  amount  The  progress  of  mechanical  art  is  well  illus- 

annually  to  about  $56,000,000.    In  ten  years  trated  Dy  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 

Massachusetts  has  increased  her  product  65  in  textile  manufactures.    According  to  Atkin- 

per  cent,  West  Virginia  104  per  cent,  Alaba-  son,  a  century  ago  one  person  in  each  family 

ma  800  per  cent   nearly,  Georgia  125,  and  was  compelled  to  work,  day  in  and  day  out, 

Tennessee  125  per  cent.    Pennsylvania  holds  nearly  the  whole  year,  to  furnish  homespun 

her  place  at  the  head  of  the  list,  producing  and  dress  goods  for  the  rest ;  to-day,  such  has 

8,600,000  tons  per  annum ;  Ohio  makes  1,000,-  been  the  progress  in  the  introduction  of  meoh- 

000  tons.  New  York  600,000,  Illinois  400,000,  anism  and  automata,  that  one  day's  work  in 

New  Jersey  250,000,  and  other  States  smaller  the  year  will,  on  the  average,  be  sufficient  to 

amounts.  enable  each  worker  td  supply  himself  with  all 

Since  1870  the  weight  of  pig-metal  pro<lnced  needed  cotton  and  woolen  fabrics.    Speeds  of 

has  increased  from  2,000,000  to  8,750,000  tons  cotton  spindles  have  risen,  during  the  last  two 
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decades,  from  6,000  to  7,500  reyolations  per  best  imported.    Some  makes  of  AmericaD  silk 

minate.    Looms  then  making  120  picks  jier  wear  better  than  anj  of  foreign  make  yet  seen 

minute  makenuw  as  high  as  160,  and  one  hand  in  the  American  market,  and  several  grades 

takes  charge  of  from  25  to  50  per  cent  more  have  a  finish  which  compares  tavorably  with 

work.    Tbtt  *^ slasher"  dresser  does  ten  times  the  very  best  of  European  silks.    In  variety 

the  work  of  the  old  machine,  supplying  400  and  in  quantity  of  goode  produced  a  stea<ly  gain 

looms  in  place  of  40,  and  demanding  the  at-  is  to  be  noted.    The  ingenuity  of  the  American 

tendance  of  only  one  man  and  a  boy,  instead  workman,  aided   by  talent   and    experience 

of  two  men  and  ten  girls.     Pickers  handle  a  coming  from  the  older  silk-making  provinces 

ton  of  cotton  per  day  in  place  of  half  or  ^ve  of  Europe,  seem  likely  to  give  ti)  ibis  manu- 

eighths  of  a  ton.    The  cheaply-made  turbine  facture  a  position  of  which  its  promoters  may 

driving  these  mills  has  completely  displaced  well  be  proud.    Mr.  Wyckoff,  Secretary  of  the 

the  old  costly  vertical  wheel,  doing  the  work  Silk-makers*  Association,  reports,  June  80th, 

with  less  water  and  greater  steadiness.    Its  a  production  in  the  United  States  of  nearly 

efSciency  has  risen  from  70  or  75  to  80  and  $85,000,000  in  finished  goods,  by  about  400 

85,  and  sometimes  00  per  cent.    A  genera-  factories,  employing  a  capital  of  $19,000,000, 

tion  ago  factories  were  in  operation  twelve  and    over    80,000    operatives,  whose   wages 

or  thirteen  hours;  to-day  a  man  works  ten  amount  to  about  $9,000,000  per  annum.    A 

hours.     Then  three  yards  an  hour  was  the  half  million  spindles  are  in  operation,  running 

product  for  a  single  operative ;    to-day  ten  often  10,000  revolutions  per  minute,  instead  of 

yards  per  worker  are  produced.    In  twenty  5,000  as  a  few  years  ago,  and  over  5,000  power 

years  the  annual  product  in  cotton-mills  has  and  4,000  hand  looms.     Spinning-frumes  oc- 

risen  from  2^  tons  to  8i  tons  per  annum  per  cupy  ^^  the  space,  and  cost  -^  as  much  per 

mill-liand ;  wages  have  increased  20  per  cent,  spindle  as  in  the  eailier  days  of  the  trade, 

and  the  buying  power  of  the  dollar  bus  risen  and  the  cost  of  work  has  now  become  so  small 

in  much  more  than  equal  proportion,  thus  that  $8  per  pound  spent  in  wages  make  silk 

adding  50  per  cent  to  the  comforts  and  Inzu-  costing  $5  per  pound  into  finished  goods  aver- 

ries  or'  working  people,  permitting  an  increased  aging  $11.50. 

number  of  happy  marriages  and  comfortable        In  machine-work  generally  the  distinctively 

homes,  setting  free  the  child-slaves  of  the  American  idea  of  manufacturing,  as  opposed  to 

mills,   and    turning    them  into    the  schools,  the  old  methods,  of  making  parts  of  inecban- 

Where  one  hand  then  drove  forty  spindles,  ism  in  large  numbers,  is  steadily  pix>f^res6ing, 

he  now  manages  sixty;  and  every  seven  spin-  thanks  to  the  ingenuity  of  mectanics,  like 

dies,  of  the  more  than  ten  millions  in  operation,  Pratt,  Whitney,  and  others,  in  devising  tools 

work  up  a  bale  of  cotton  each  year  and  turn  specially  designed  for  the  production  of  defi- 

out  a  hundred  dollars^  worth  of  product.    This  nitely  limited  kinds  of  work, 
profluct  is  supplied  to  the  most  indigent  at  a        The  same  American   genius  of  invention 

small  advance  on  the  one  and  a  half  cent  for  which  produced  the  Whitney  cotton-gin,  the 

labor,  and  an  equal  sum  for  raw  cotton,  which  Blanchard  lathe,  the  screw-machinery,  and  the 

are  expended  in  the  manufacture  of  the  cheap-  more  wonderful  canl-setting  machine,  has  late- 

est  grades.    A  still  more  striking  fact  is  the  ly  worked  out  Sellers^s  automatic  gear-cutter, 

distribution  of  American  cotton  goods  to  dis-  the  automatic  turret-lathe,  and  a  thousand  and 

tant  countries.    A  single  mill-ofierative  at  Fall  one  mnchine-tools  hardly  less  remarkable  in 

River,  Lowell,  or  Providence  makes  each  year  construction  and  efficiency, 
cotton  cloth  enough  to  supply  1,500  of  the  peo-        In  the  railroad  system  of  the  country  changes 

pie  who  pay  by  sending  their  tea.  are  everywhere  in  progress.    To-day  tbere  are 

In  woolen  manufactures  all  machinery  has  a  hundred  thousand  miles  of  track  laid  down  in 

been  speeded  up,  product  increased,  labor  di-  the  United  States,  about  one  half  of  the  con- 

minished,  costs  lessened,  and  machinery  given  structed  railroads  of  the  world.    Trains  here 

greater  automatism  and  higher  efficiency  both  and  in  Great  Britain  make  50  miles  an  hour  on 

in  making  onlinary  goods  and  in  adaptation  schedule  time,  tiiking  water  from  the  track, 

to  finer  grades.    The  manufacture  has  had  a  and  receiving  and  delivering  mails,  without 

healthy  growth,  and  the  product  is  daily  com-  stop.    A  speed  of  100  miles  has  been  many 

peting  more  successfully  with  the  best  of  im-  times  attained.     Locomotives  are  frequently 

ported  goods.  built  weighing  50  tons ;   70  tons  has  been 

Power-looms  and  automatic  machinery  have  reached,  and  every  builder  of  engines  is  ready 
been  introduced  more  slowly  in  the  silk- trade  to  guarantee  the  performance  of  an  engine  to 
than  in  others ;  yet  progress  hns  been  made,  draw  2,000  tons  20  miles  an  hour  on  a  level 
New  and  improved  apparatus  is  steadily  dis-  track.  In  conl  consumption  some  saving  has 
placing  older  forms ;  power  machinery  is  tak-  been  made  of  late  years.  Three  pounds  of 
mg  the  place  of  hand-worked  machines,  with  coal  per  hour  and  per  horse-power  is  the  usual 
more  rapidity  in  mills  working  the  coarser  duty,  and  a  consnmption  of  2*6  pounds  of  coal 
grades,  and  more  slowly  where  the  finest  goods  and  of  22^  pounds  of  steam  has  been  reported 
are  produced.  The  strength,  durability,  and  from  recent  locomotive  tests.  The  trapping  of 
finish  of  all  kinds  of  silks  are  constantly  be-  cinder  and  the  reduction  of  intensity  of  corn- 
coming  more  and  more  nearly  equal  to  the  bustion  by  extending  grate  area  are  late  im- 
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provements.  The  time  will  come  wLen  the  between  the  working  fiaid  and  its  inclosing 
nnisance  of  flying  dnst  and  cinder  will  be  un-  walls.  Commercial  efficiency^  is  often  made  a 
known.  The  greatest  of  all  modern  inventions  maximum  with  very  much  smaller  engines, 
in  this  department,  the  Westinghoase  continn-  and  lower  rates  of  expansion,  than  are  found 
ons  brake  and  the  Miller  platform  and  coupler,  to  give  maximum  economy  of  fuel  Rankine 
have  decreased  the  risks  of  Journeying  by  rail  was  the  first  engineer  to  base  calculations  of 
to  a  merely  infinitesimal  quantity.  A  train,  economy  on  the  aggregate  of  commercial  con- 
when  at  full  speed,  can  be  stopped  within  its  siderations  instead  of  regarding  only  the  single 
own  length.  Steel  rails  have  driven  out  iron,  aspect  of  economy  in  fuel.  Thurston,  as  well 
and  this  superior  metal  is  slowly  and  surely  as  other  recent  investigators,  has  apptied  this 
taking  the  place  of  its  defective  rival  in  boiler  method  of  calculating  the  efficiency  of  steam- 
and  running  parts.  While  Bessemer  steel  is  engines,  on  which  he  makes  the  following  ob- 
used  for  rails,  open-hearth  steel  is  coming  to  servations : 

be  as  exclusively  used  for  all  parts  of  the  loco-       We  aro  not,  it  is  evident,  to  oonclade,  ftom  the  n- 

motive.  suits  of  the  application  of  the  Bankine  method  of  de- 

The  efficiency  of  the  late  styles  of  stationary  termining  uxe  of  engine  and  majrimum  oommeraal 

engines  is  iUustmted  by  figures  like  these:  ;SS^STfSfgZoTt.Ji:Sfe\yi^^^^ 

Corliss  obtains  a  duty,  as  recorded  at  a  12-hour  gteam.    We  conclude,  rather,  that  the  en^eer  most 

trial  of  his  last  Providence  pum  ping-engine,  of  direot  his  attention  to  improvementB  deaimed  to  re- 

118,878,680,  without  reduction  or  allowances,  duce  these  counteracting  wastes.    He  mustflnd  meth- 

000,000.  I^avitt  shows  a  duty,  for  months  must  find  ways  of  reducing  flSst  cost,  as  by  incitiiing 
together,  of  about  106,000,000,  and  obtains  a  spe^  and  making  smaller  engines  do  the  work,  as  by 
horse-power  with  an  expenditure  of  16}  pounds  finding  woys  or  building  cheaply,  yet  doing  good 
of  feed-water  per  hour  at  Lynn  and  18-28  at  Y^^^'  "*^  of  maW  lulnication  less  cmUv,  or  of 
Lawrence  hJi  Calumet  engine  with  wet  .t^^^aSo^tio^VJW 
steam  and  but  200  feet  piston  speed,  demands  paratus  are  already  in  use,  as  well  as  automatic  rogu- 
but  18  pounds,  and  the  Hecla  hoisting-engine  udonofthe  engine,  of  steam-pressure,  of  point  of  cut- 
is credited  with  16  pounds.*  off,  and  of  chimney-drauffht  All  these  improvements. 
Thin  fiemrA— AiTtMn  nnnndti  nf  nfAAm  nAr  ^hen  once  made  successful  and  thoroughly  reliable, 
inis  ngure—eixteen  pounos  or  steam  per  ^i  eome  in  effectively  to  aid  the  enginSr  In  thU  di- 
hour  and  per  horee-power— may  be  put  on  rec-  ^jg^ion,  as  well  as  the  moit»  ^Urect  advances  in  prog- 
ord  as  the  very  best  economy  attained  by  the  nss  in  the  direction  of  reducing  back  pressure  and  of 
best  engineers  at  the  end  of  the  decade  1870-  checking  cylinder  condensation,  of  increasing  steam- 
♦80.     It  is  just  double  the  weight  which  would  prewupe,  superhe^ang.  and  obtaining  by  the  use  of 

be  required  in  a  perfect  engine  working  steam  ^^eSSS^t    Th^tn^^  i^VtiS^^^ 

of  the  same  pressure  at  maximum  efficiency,  working  hand  in  hand  in  the  future  as  they  have  in  the 

This  leaves  still  a  fair  margin  for  further  ad-  past — or  perhaps  the  engineer-physicist — will  sooner 

▼anoe  in  the  construction  of  the  engine.    The  or  later,  following  tlio  paths  pomted  out  bv  Smeaton 

rteam-boUer  is  at  a  stand-still;    there  is  but  and  Perkins,  an<r  in  our  time  by  Corliss,  Sorter,  and 

i5**i^  »...^»  #^«  — ;«  i«  ^^»r..«»   V..*  -  !«•««  Leavitt,  greatly  reduce  the  now  often  brood  margin 

little  margin  for  gam  in  economy,  but  a  large  i^jtweS  Ifceoretical  efficiency  and  commercial  econo- 

gain  in  weight  of  steam  supplied  per  pound  of  my.    When  the  engineer  has  once  aoauired  the  habit 

boiler  may  be  expected  when  the  tardily  rec-  ox  gau^g  the  value  of  an  en^e  by  ue  magnitude  of 

oimized  advantage  of  forced  circulation  is  se-  i**  ™^**>  *"  expansion  at  maximum  efficiency,  all  this 

<«nrAd  latter  class  of  improvements  will  advance  with  in- 

cureu.  ^  creasodrapidity,  and  when  he  sees  that  the  magnitude 

Air  ana  gas  engines  are  competing  witn  ^f  ^h^  ratio  of  expansion  at  maximum  commercial 

stationary  steam-enginesL  but  in  no  other  field,  economy  is  a  gauge  of  his  sucoess  in  making  steam- 

The  compressed-air  engine,  the  petroleum-en-  power  useftil.  the  first  clus  of  imppovements  and  of 

innA.  und  thn  mut-AnfrtriA  ai-a  aII  inid:  nnw  mm.  inventions  will  similarly  advance,  while  we  shall  glad- 

S^^^!^.^    ^r^^n^na  ai^^^  If  approximate  to   mihanical  perfection,  and*this 

ing  forward.    The  gas-engine  sometimes  con-  p^rogress  will  occur  at  a  rate  whSh  will  bi  measured 

games  as  little  as  eighteen  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  by  the  approach  of  the  two  ratios  of  expansion  to  the 

hour  per  horse-power.     The  solar  motor  pro-  same  maximum,  finally  both  becoming  nearly  ooinoi- 

posed  by  Ericsson  has,  as  yet,  made  no  prog-  dent  with  the  ratio  of  maximum  efficiency  of  fluid  for 

ress  beyond  the  plans  and  experiments  of  the  **^  f^^^  ^**®- 

inventor.  The  compound  engine  has  become  the  stand- 
little  ha3  been  added  regarding  the  theory  ard  type  of  steam-engine  in  use  on  shipboard  as 
of  heat-engines  to  the  labors  of  Rankine  and  well  as  for  stationary  pumping-engines.  Occa- 
Olansius,  except  in  the  minor  branches  of  ther-  sional  intimations  are  heard  that  a  counter- 
mod  ynamics.  In  this  field  the  practical  work  revolution  and  return  to  the  single  cylinder  type 
of  the  engineer  is  to-day  that  of  seeking,  with  of  engine  may  be  expected,  but  that  change  is 
the  aid  of  the  physicist,  to  determine  the  facts  not  observable.  The  direction  and  extent  of  re- 
and  the  laws  governing  the  exchange  of  heat  cent  advances  in  marine  architecture  are  readily 
rrrz : — : r  noted.    The  proportions  of  length  of  ship  to 

•  This  Is  th«  more  remarkable  ttom  the  fact  that  the  jack-  v-o«<1t}i   rAmAin    on  Hnrincr  nAVArAl  vAAra  nfliit 

ats  were  diaoonnaoted,indu»tbi|p,  apparently,  that  bettor  work  oreaQin  remain,  as  ounug  Several  years  past, 

mar  be  done  with  an  anderfaeated  than  with  an  overheated  about  ten  tO  one  Or  eleven  tO  OUC — abOUt  fifty 

erifpder  jacket.  J[T»  Pf'**^™"^*^^^  per  cent  greater  than  has  been  considered  by 

eoffhiea  at  Chica^,  ffirlDff  a  daty  of  neariy  10(),000,<X)0  with  '^  *x«     t  _x         •  au  *    •   •       vs-i.^* 

bwer  beads  only  Jacket^,  Is  simiiariy  signiflcanL  some  of  the  best  engineers  as  that  givmg  highest 
VOL.  xzi.— as    A 
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eflScienoy.  The  Great  Eastern,  680  feet  long,  evil  effects  of  cylinder  condensation  were  ear- 
of  88  feet  beam,  and  measaring  25,000  tons  lier  perceived.  A  still  for  condensing  exhaust 
displacement,  still  remains  the  largest  ship  yet  and  waste  steam  into  feed-water  has  already 
baut ;  but  steamers  are  under  construction  for  been  used,  and  it  most  remain  in  nae  in  all  salt- 
transatlantic  lines  600  feet  lon^,  of  over  50  water  navigation. 

feet  beam,  and  fitted  with  engines  of  10,000  Among  the  most  interesting  events  of  the 
indicated  horse-power.  A  speed  of  twenty  years  1880-^81  have  been  the  trials  of  the 
miles  an  hoar  in  good  weather  throughout  the  steam-yachts  Anthracite  and  Leila.  The  first 
voyage,  making  the  distance  from  land  to  land  is  a  small  vessel,  86  feet  long,  16  feet  beam, 
in  less  than  a  week,  may  be  expected  soon  to  and  9  feet  draught,  fitted  with  a  three-cylinder 
become  nsaal.  Double  hulls  and  transverse  compound  engine,  and  carrying  800  pounds 
bulk-heads  will  make  these  great  vessels  safe  steam  (twenty  atmospheres,  nearly)  and  up- 
even  agauist  the  shock  of  collision  with  an  ice-  ward.  Trials  in  Lonaon  show  these  engines 
berg.  to  have  required  but  1*7  pounds  of  coal  and 

Steam-pressure  has  gradually  and  steadily  17*8  pounds  of  steam  per  hour  and  per  horse- 
risen  since  the  time  of  Watt,  when  seven  pounds  power.  Cylinder  condensation  amounted  to 
— half  an  atmosphere — was  usual.  To-day  80  per  cent  in  the  first  cylinder,  and  of  this 
six  atmospheres  (75  pounds  per  square  inch)  nearly  three  fourths  was  re-evaporated  before 
is  aa  usual,  and  seven  atmospheres  (90  pounds)  is  discbarge  firom  the  third  cylinder.  The  same 
often  adopted.  Such  pressures  have  compelled  engines  tested  in  this  country  required  21*6 
the  general  introduction  of  the  simplest  form  pounds  of  steam  per  hour  and  per  horse- 
of  steam-boiler — the  cylindrical  tubular  boiler,  power,  the  cylinder  condensation  becoming 
with  large  flues  beueath  the  tubes,  in  which  over  50  per  cent,  of  which  four  fifths  was 
the  furnaces  are  formed.  Strength  of  fines  is  re-evaporated  before  reaching  the  condenser, 
obtained  by  the  use  of  heavy  plates,  sometimes  the  difference  being  probably  due  to  a  varia- 
flanged  at  the  girth-seams.  ^^  Mild  "  steel  is  tion  in  the  eflSciency  of  the  steam-jackets  and 
here  slowly  displacing  iron.  in  speed  of  engines.    This  little  yacht  is  the 

In  ordinary  practice  increase  of  steam-press-  smallest  that  ever  crossed  the  Atiantic.  The 
ure  with  correspondingly  increased  expansion  trial  of  the  Leila,  under  the  orders  of  the 
gives,  roughly  stated,  a  decreased  steam  con-  United  States  Navy  Department,  was  even 
sumption,  about  in  the  ratio  of  the  square  root  more  instructive  than  that  of  the  Anthracite, 
of  the  pressure.  This  seems  true  in  recent  ma-  The  Leila  is  a  Herreshoff  yacht,  100  feet  long, 
rine  engineering;  during  the  past  ten  years  12  feet  beam,  and  measuring  87  tons.  With 
steam-pressure  has  risen  from  four  and  a  half  a  **  coil "  boiler,  steam  at  120  pounds  at  the 
to  six  atmospheres  (50  to  75  pounds  by  gauge),  steam-chest  (nine  atmospheres),  and  driving 
and  the  consumption  of  fuel  per  hour  and  the  boat  fifteen  knots  an  hour  (seventeen  miles), 
per  horse-power  has  decreased  from  2  to  1*8  the  engines  developed  150  horse-power,  using 
pounds.  Incidentally  the  area  of  heating  sur-  but  16*4  pounds  of  steam  per  hour  per  horse- 
face  has  decreased  from  4)^  to  4  square  feet  per  power.  The  cylinder  conaensation  amounted 
indicated  horse-power,  that  is  to  say  remaining,  to  but  10  per  cent. 

as  formerly,  nearly  2  square  feet  per  pound  of  An  important  deduction  from  the  results  of 
coalburnedperhorse-power  per  hour;  where,  the  trial  of  the  Anthracite  and  the  Leila  is, 
as  in  some  cases,  pressures  of  100  and  125  that  eflSciency  has  little  relation  to  size  of  en- 
pounds  are  adopted  (seven  to  ten  atmospheres,  gine  when  protection  against  cylinder  conden- 
nearly),  somewhat  further  gain  may  oe  ex-  sation  is  secured.  Some  of  the  best  work  has 
pected.  been  done,  where  non-condensing  engines  have 

Increased  pressure  has  been  accompanied  by  been  compared,  by  small    portable  engines, 

increased  speed  of  piston — ^from  800  to  500  Steam-engines  of  five  thousand  horse-power 

feet  per  minute — ^and  both  causes  have  com-  are  equaled  in  economy  by  engines  of  one 

bined  to  reduce  greatly  the  size  and  weight  of  fiftieth   that  power.     A  large  difference  in 

engines.    Formerly  500  pounds  per  indicated  magnitude  seems  more  than  compensated  by 

horse-power  was  a  common  figure ;  to-day  one  a  moderate  difference  in  steam-pressure.    The 

half  that  weight  is  often  noted,  and  in  special  highest  pressure  may  prove  least  economical 

oases  in  which,  as  in  torpedo-boats,  economy  when  the  engineer  neglects  to  provide  against 

is  not  important,  one  fifth  and  even  one  eighth  loss  by  cylinder  condensation.     It  is  found 

those  weights  have  been  reached.  more  and  more  necessary  to  discover  some 

Surface  condensation  is  almost  exclusively  means  of  making  the  interior  surfaces  of  steam 

adopted,  but  the  area  of  cooling  surface  is  be-  cylinders  of  non-conducting  materiaL     That 

coming  less  and  less,  and  at  the  pressure  soon  accomplished,  the  cost  of  power,  in  quantity 

likely  to  become  general,  the  production  of  a  of  steam  used,  will  be  reduced  from  ten  to  fifty 

vacuum  may  possibly  cease  to  be  desirable,  as  and  more  per  cent,  according  to  the  kind  of 

it  is  already  known  to  be  with  unjacketed  cyl-  engine  considered.    Until  that  is  done,  super- 

inders ;  and  the  non-condensing  engine  may  yet  heating,  steam-jacketing,  and  high  speeds  of 

displace  the  condensing  engine  at  sea  as  it  has  piston  must  be  relied  upon  to  give  high  effi- 

on  land,  and  on  the  Western  rivers  where  this  ciency ;  but  only  perfectly  adiabatio  expansicm 

comparison  was  earlier  made,  and  where  the  can  give  maximum  economy  of  steam.    The 
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error  of  assuming  that  the  condensation  of  speed,  oarrjiDg  a  few  heavy  guns,  nnarmored 
steam  dae  to  transmutation  of  heat  into  work  and  with  great  sail-power ;  2.  A  class  of  nn- 
produces  the  principal  part  of  the  water  oh-  armored  ships  of  very  high  speed  under  steam 
served  in  the  cylinders  of  engines  working  dry  and  carrying  a  light  battery,  such  ships  as 
steam,  is  becoming  recognized.  Later  writers  might  be  best  calculated  to  destroy  the  corn- 
hold  that  the  greater  part  of  the  water  which  merce  of  an  enemy ;  and,  3.  A  class  for  heavy 
collects  in  niyacketed  cylinders  is  not  produced  fighting,  carrying  the  heaviest  of  |^ns  and  the 
by  liquefaction  of  steam  during  its  expansion,  most  impenetrable  of  armor,  with  as  high 
but  that  this  latter  amount  is  insignificant,  and  steam-power  as  possible,  and  rendered,  by  di- 
that  this  water  comes  of  cylinder  condense-  vision  ioto  compartments,  as  nearly  unsink- 
tion,  sometimes  with  considerable  leakage,  and  able  as  possible.  Owing  to  the  introduction  of 
often  amounts  to  a  half  or  more  of  all  the  fluid  the  statiooary,  the  floating,  and  the  automatic 
supplied  by  the  boiler.  This  defect,  existing  classes  of  torpedoes  and  of  torpedo-vessels,  the 
in  dl  heat-engines,  will  probably  soon  be  rem-  attack  by  any  navy  of  stationary  defenses  is 
edied  to  such  an  extent  as  no  longer  to  consti-  now  quite  a  thing  of  the  past ;  and  torpedo- 
tute  the  great  obstacle  to  further  advance,  ships  of  very  high  speed  may  yet  drive  all 
The  trials  of  steam-engines,  now  often  con-  heavily -armored  vessels  from  the  ocean.  The 
ducted  by  the  Forey  &  Donkin  method  of  production  of  such  craft  as  the  Polyphemus, 
measuring  the  heat  r^ected,  afford  a  reliable  making  seventeen  knots,  and  Ericsson^s  De- 
means of  measuring  actual  efficiencies.  Re-  stroyer,  with  its  great  submarine  gun,  and  the 
cently,  Eckart  has  applied  the  chronoscope  of  self-propelling  torpedo,  guided  from  the  shore, 
Uipp  to  the  determination  of  the  exact  veloci-  indicate  that  the  day  of  cessation  of  all  naval 
ties  of  piston  in  mid-stroke..  There  is  a  pros-  warfare  is  not  far  away, 
pect  that  the  precise  action  of  steam  in  the  en-  In  gunnery,  stronger  and  safer  ordnance 

g'ne  and  the  causes  of  variation  in  efficiency  will  metal,  breech- loading  in  place  of  muzzle-load- 
» better  understood.  The  progress  which  has  ing,  increased  velocity  of  projectile,  a  flatter 
been  made  in  naval  engineering  during  a  gener-  trajectory  with  less  lateral  drift,  and  with 
ation  illustrates  the  advances  observed  in  nearly  enormously  increased  range,  are  the  changes 
every  other  department.  Naval  works,  wheth-  now  occurring.  Whitworth's  compressed  steel, 
er  in  the  civil  or  the  military  marine,  have  be-  Krupp^s  breech  mechanism  and  skiUfnl  design 
come  almost  purely  the  work  of  the  mechanical  and  construction,  have  ^iven  guna  capable  of 
engineer.  The  ship-builder  constructs  his  ships  driving  shot  at  velocities  of  over  1,200  feet 
of  iron  and  steel ;  their  lines  are  laid  down  by  per  second  with  small-arms,  and  nearly  2,000 
the  laws  of  engineering  science ;  their  parts  are  feet  with  heavy  ordnance.  Whit  worth,  with 
formed  in  the  machine-shop  and  put  together  a  comparatively  small  piece,  has  attained  a 
by  the  same  methods  that  are  adopted  in  con-  range  of  nearly  ten  miles.  The  machine-guns 
struoting  their  boilers.  They  are  driven  by  of  Gardner,  as  built  by  Pratt  and  Whitney, 
steam-engines ;  and  even  their  loading  and  the  and  the  Gatling  and  others,  as  constructed  by 
discharge  of  their  cargo  have  become  matters  the  Oolt  €k>mpany  and  the  Ames  Hannfactur- 
of  engineering.  The  old-fashioned  mariner  is  ing  Oompany,  firing  a  thousand  shots  a  minute, 
rapidly  disappearing,  and  the  engineer  is  likely  have  rendered  the  old  methods  of  warfare,  in 
to  become  the  responsible  officer  on  the  voy-  which  large  masses  of  troops  were  deployed 
age,  as  during  construction.  The  daily  advance  in  the  open,  entirely  obsolete,  while  the  accu- 
noticeable  in  naval  construction  is  a  progress  racy  of  sharp- shooting  at  ranges  of  1,000  yards 
leading  directly  and  rapidly  toward  bringing  or  more  make  the  use  of  any  unprotected  ord- 
all  naval  warfare  within  the  province  of  me-  nance  at  short  ranges  extremely  difficult.  Hol- 
ohanical  engineering.  A  generation  ago,  the  low  cast  guns,  as  made  by  Rodman,  although 
French  line-of-battle  ship  l^apoleon,  with  her  the  best  cast-iron  ordnance  ever  known,  are 
100  guns  and  600  horse-power  engines,  repre-  now  of  the  past;  and  even  the  Armstrong,  the 
sent^  the  most  formidable  of  naval  vessels*  Woolwich,  and  other  guns  built  up  in  the 
A  little  later,  in  1856,  the  American  Wabash  forge,  fail,  when  made  of  eighty  and  onehun- 
chiss  of  screw-frigates,  with  fewer  but  much  dred  tons  weight,  and  must  give  place  to  solid 
heavier  guns,  was  thought  to  be  the  coming  steel  guns.  Improved  methods  of  making  ex- 
type.  Then  the  modem  ironclad  came  to  revo-  plosives  and  better  adjustment  to  the  work  by 
Intionize  all  naval  warfare.  The  engineers  Rob-  variation  of  composition,  and  especially  size 
ert  L.  Stevens  and  John  Ericsson,  and  the  naval  and  density  of  grain,  has  enabled  artillerists  to 
architect  Edwin  J.  Reed,  led  the  way  to  the  con-  keep  pressures  much  below  twenty-five  tons  per 
struction  of  the  war-ship  of  to-day,  a  craft  car-  sqnare  inch,  while  greatly  increasing  the  energy 
ry ing  ordnance  weighing  from  25  to  1 60  tons,  at  developed  pier  pound  burned  and  corresponding- 
speeds  varying  from  twelve  to  sixteen  knots ;  ly  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  ordnance.  The 
plated  with  from  fourteen  to  thirty  inches  of  theoretical  energy  of  good  powder  is  about 
armor,  and  yet  penetrable  by  their  own  guns.  250,000  or  300,000  foot-pounos  per  pound.  In 
Navies  are  coming  to  be  divided  into  three  experiments,  an  actual  result  equal  to  two 
classes  of  ships,  and  an  independent  service  of  thirds  is  now  obtained.  There  is  still  much  to 
torpedo- vessels:  1.  A  class  of  vessels  for  ser-  be  done  ift  perfecting  ordnance,  especially  in 
vice  in  time  of  peace,  of  moderate  size  and  its  construction,  and  as  yet  ordnance  officers 
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are  oompletelj  at  sea  In  respect  to  systems  of  the  scienoe  of  afironaotios  progress,  althongfa 
coDstruction  of  large  gons.  Treadwell  and  slow,  is  still  to  be  obeenred  year  by  year. 
Woodbridge  have  pointed  oat  one  direction  of  Daring  the  Franoo-Gherman  War  the  French 
progress  by  the  application  of  the  strongest  naval  engineer,  M.  Dnpny  de  L6me,  succeeded 
known  form  of  metal,  hard  drawn  steel  wire,  in  giving  to  the  balloon  a  slow  motion  by 
in  bnilding  np  the  barrel,  and  Whitworth  means  of  a  screw,  and  in  directing  its  coarse 
has  shown  what  can  be  accomplished  with  by  a  rndder.  His  balloon  was  spinSe-  or  cigar- 
steel  in  masses.  The  gnn  is  already  a  heat-  shaped,  and  contained  12,000  cnbic  feet  of  gas. 
engine  of  high  efficiency,  bat  thermodynamic  It  could  carry  fourteen  men,  and  the  screw 
investigations  show  that  this  gas-engine  may  was  worked  by  four  or  eight  men.  But  the 
be  made  still  more  efficient.  A  gun  in  only  hope  of  atrial  navigation  lies  in  the  direc- 
which  the  charge  expands  twenty-five  times  tion  of  flying-machines,  lifted  by  thdr  own 
should  give  to  the  shot  an  energy  of  800,000  power,  not  buoyed  np  by  gas.  Men  of  science, 
foot-pounds  per  pound  of  good  ordmary  pow-  like  Pettigrew,  Marey,  and  De  Lucy,  have  stnd- 
der,  and  such  a  standard  must  sooner  or  later  ied  the  motions  of  the  wings  of  birds  and  in- 
be  closely  approximated.  As  the  heat  is  gen-  sects,  have  learned  the  laws  of  fluid  resistance, 
erated  and  expanded  in  a  very  smaU  fraction  and  have  paved  the  way  to  a  real  advance, 
of  a  second,  the  gas  expands  adiabatically,  and  Weight  is  probably  not  objectionable  in  atrial 
the  loss  of  efficiency  comes  from  incomplete  navigation,  but  volume  constitutes  the  impedi- 
expansion.  The  tendency  of  improvement  is  ment.  Comparing  the  lady-bird,  the  stag- 
to  have  guns  lengthened  greatly,  and  carefully  beetle,  the  pigeon,  the  stork,  the  sparrow,  et^ 
proportioned  to  their  work.  Recoil  is  consid-  De  Lucy  found  the  area  of  wing  per  unit  of 
ered  to  be  in  many  cases  often  an  avoidable  weight  carried  to  be  nearly  as  the  cube  root 
evil  with  breech-loading  guns.  It  is  expected  of  their  weights.  A  man  of  ordinary  weight 
that  with  the  improvements  in  progress  guns  should,  therefore,  be  able  to  fly  with  wings  hav- 
can  be  held  fast  against  recoil,  and  thus  the  ing  an  area  of  only  about  forty  square  feet, 
defect  in  efficiency  will  be  entirely  avoided.  De  Villeneuve  states  that  a  bat  having  the 
Increased  accuracy  and  power  with  flattened  weight  of  a  man  would  need  wings  only  ten 
trajectory  and  reduced  drift  will  come  with  feet  long.  Marey  has  made  birds  in  harness 
these  improvements,  and  the  last  will  give  much  record  graphically  the  motions  of  their  own 
greater  convenience  and  safety  in  working,  and  wings ;  ana  Hanghton  and  Marey  and  others 
will  aid  still  more  in  the  effort  to  unite  guns  have  determined  the  working  power  of  rous- 
and  supporting  structure  as  closely  and  flrmly  cles  in  proportion  to  weight  and  size,  and  the 
as  possible.  method  of  movement  of  muscles  and  wing. 

That  feature  of  recent  progress  in  engineer-  Ilenson,  Stringfellow,  May,  and  others  have 

ing  which  is  awakening  most  interest  in  the  made  self- impelling  model  flying  -  machines^ 

minds  of  the  public  as  well  as  of  the  prof  es-  some  of  which  have  actually  lifted  themselves 

sion  is  the  introduction  of  machine-made  elec-  in  the  air,  and  several  of  which  have  flown 

trioity,  and  of  the  electric  light.    The  prospect  with  great  speed  when  once  lifted  clear  of  the 

of  the  use  of  the  electro-dynamic  machine  as  ground.     The  most  remarkable  achievement 

a  distributer  of  power  is  a  more  momentous  is  that  of  Henson  in  making  a  steam-engine, 

consideration  than  its  use  as  a  generator  of  light,  fragile  to  be  sure,  but  still  a  working  machine, 

The  mean  of  several  series  of  tests  of  a  power-  producing  a  third  of  a  horse-power,  and  weigh- 

ful  dynamo-electric  machine  from  Menlo  Park  ing  less  than  fifteen  pounds.    Still,  there  is  as 

gave,  as  a  result,  an  efficiency  of  between  90  and  yet  but  littie  on  which  to  base  an  expectation 

95  per  cent.  of  finding  a  satisfactory  yet  powerful  motor. 

"niis  important  advance  in  that  field  in  which  The  introduction  of  the  power-press  and  the 
the  mechanical  engineer  and  the  electrician  gradual  incorporation  into  one  automatic  ma- 
have  joined  hands,  will  lead  to  the  probable  chine  of  the  web-perfecting  press  of  Sir  Rowland 
early  success  of  the  electrical  railway,  a  prom-  Hill  and  of  Jephtha  Wilkinson^,  of  Worms^s  cy- 
ising  sclieme  of  simplifying  the  problem  of  lindrical  stereotype  plates,  of  Richard  Hoe's 
transportation  on  elevated  railways;  and  it  is  type-cylinder  and  double-acting  fly- frame;  of 
not  unlikely  that  the  rising  generation  may  App1egarth*s  enlarged  impression-cylmder,  and 
see  the  introduction  of  this  method  of  dis-  of  minor  improvementsshave  led  to  the  creation 
tributing  power  from  a  central  source  in  the  of  the  modem  printing-press.  To-day  a  daily 
great  cities,  and  even  from  Niagara,  with  its  paper  can  be  printed  at  the  rate  of  80,000  im- 
8,000,000  horse-power,  to  distant  cities.  The  pressions  an  hour,  each  paper  printed  on  both 
competition  of  this  method  of  distributing  sides,  cut  from  the  great  roll  in  which  it  came 
light,  heat,  and  power,  with  the  already  prac-  to  the  press,  pasted  in  shape  and  folded  ex- 
ttoal  plan  of  steam  distribution  introduced  by  actly  to  size,  and  then  counted  ofiT  by  the  ma- 
Holly,  of  Lockport,  and  now  coming  into  use  chine  as  delivered  to  the  carrier.  The  work 
in  New  York  city  under  the  direction  of  Em-  of  the  compositor  is  likely  to  be  greatly  accel- 
ery,  will  be  watched  with  unusual  interest.  erated  by  the  type-setting  machine,  which  has 

The  improvements  in  the  control  and  appli-  attained  extraorainary  perfection.  Paige^s  ma- 
cation  of  electric  energy  render  the  prospects  chioe  receives  a  column  of  *Mead  matter** 
of  atrial  navigation  far  less  problematical.    In  from  the  press,  distribntes  it  antomattcally, 
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sets  it  ap  anew  at  the  rate  of  8,600  ems  per  ing,  whether  reckoned  in  the  wonders  of  the 
hour,  inoloding  setting,  jastifying,  and  dis-  science  not  yet  applied,  or  in  practical  results, 
tribnting,  which  is  five  times  the  work  of  the  in  the  general  lengthening  of  life,  or,  which  is 
nnaided  hand.  Its  type  lasts  longer  than  when  still  better,  in  the  prevention  and  decrease  of 
set  by  hand,  and  every  defective  or  turned  type  pain  and  misery,  and  in  the  increase  of  work- 
is  thrown  out  by  this  mechanical  automaton.  mg  power.^*  Professor  Yirchow  said  that 
The  oaude  of  public  technical  education  finds  *^  we  have  reached  the  point  which  denotes 
in  the  President  of  the  Society  of  Medianical  the  boundary  between  ancient  and  modern 
£ngineerd  an  earnest  advocate,  as  is  seen  from  medicine  ^* ;  and  **  we  may  now  say  with  satis- 
the  following  concluding  remarks  in  Mr.  Thurs-  faction,  on  looking  back  ut  a  period  which  we 
ton's  annual  address:  have  ourselves  lived  through,  and  which  com- 

■D  **!.«:  j--t  J    1       *  v  *     1.*      *   !     1-  prises  little  more  than  a  generation,  that  there 

But  the  iDdividaal  must  bo  taught,  not  simply  per-  t^^„^^  k^#'^,«  „,««  «  *\^^  Z^u^^  .»  ^Xw^^n^  ^^^* 

mittod  to  learn  as  best  he  oaa.    Education,  Si>eStod  ^^\^!  ^^o'®  .^«f.*  ^^^  when  an  equally  great 

effocUvely  with  the  object  of  giving,  in  least  time  and  zeal  in  investigation,  or  anything  approaching 

at  least  cost,  a  preparation  for  all  the  duties  coming  to  to  a  similar  advance  in  knowledge  and  ability, 

the  learner,  whether  in  daily  toU  or  in  social  life,  is  h^g  shown  itself  among  physicians."     Professor 

adled  for;  trade-schools  must  be  Inconwrated  into  Huzley,  remarking  upon  the  disappearance  of 

the  common-school  system,  and  technical  and  profes-  "j^'^^'i^t".         »  r:       u          j  Ju  *  *i: 

sional  colleges  and  great  univointiee  of  science  and  older  definitions  of  ute,  observed  that  the  con- 

ait  must  be  olaoed  beside  the  older  academies  of  learn-  nection  of  medicme  with  the  biological  sciences 

ing.    And  Uiis  need  is  mortt  felt  bv  our  own  col-  appeared  to  be  more  clearly  defined.     And 

Wies,  and  by  the  people  employed  bv  them.    He  Professor  Volkmann,  speaking  of  the  changes 

who  would  accomplish  most  in  the  profession  of  the  ^u:«u  «^.i>.^.„  u^a  ZV«AL»»^»<r  «»ui.;«  4i»^  •>«»♦ 

mechanical  engineer,  or  in  the  trades;  mnst  best  com-  ^^^'^  surgery  had  undergone  withm  the  past 

bine  soienttflo  attainments— and  especially  expert-  ten  years,  said:   *| Great  and  unparalleled  m 

mental  knowledge— with  mechanical  taste  and  abuit^,  the  history  of  medical  science  have  been  those 

and  witfi  a  good  judgment  ripened  bv  large  exoon-  changes.     Problems,  thousands  of  years  old, 

?ry  ta^htTe^^S^^fl^^^^^^^^^^  ^-«  been  solved,  or  are,  at  any  rate,  approach- 

Bchbol,  i^d  the  practide  of  his  profeasion  in  office  or  jng  a  sure  Bolution ;  the  desires  of  our  fathers 

workshop.  have  been  fulfilled  beyond  tlieir  hope  and  ex- 

We  have  been  late  in  seeing  this  necessity,  snd  pectation." 

must  suflTer  for  our  dullness  as  a  nation ;  but  we  are  Medicine  has  been  very  slow  in  defining  its 

DCinnninir  to  open  oar  eves  and  to  move  in  this  most  'a.*                   ^i.        •                j         u    ji        ^ 

vitol  of^  thrduties  of  citisensbip.    One  and  two  V^^^on  among  the  sciences^  and  can  hardly  yet 

and  three  centuries  ago,  wise  men  like  Pascal  and  he  declared  to  answer  a  ri^iu  definition  of  a  sci- 

Woroester  and  Vaucanson  saw  this  greatest,  highest  ence.    It  is,  nevertheless,  scientific  both  in  spi- 

duty  of  governments  and  citiaondhip,  but  it  is  only  nt  and  doctrine;  and  if  the  existence  of  a  real 

mjenUy  that  we,  as  a  people,  have  come  to  see  its  im-  ^^^^^  ^f  medicine  can  not  yet  be  maintained. 

But  now,  the  magnificent  trade  and  technical  school  medicine  is  certainly  rooted  and  grounded  in 
system  of  Germany,  the  older  if  less  complete  eduoa-  science.  It  has  become  recognized  as  a  part 
tional  system  of  France,  the  tardily  begun  but  splen-  of  the  science  of  biology,  and  may  be,  in  some 
did  Utor  work  of  Great  Britain,  wd  the  grand  be^n-  gense,  described  as  the  applied  science  of  bio- 
nings  made  in  the  United  Stetes,  form  a  glonous  i^^^Ji  ^^«*«;„^  it  n  ;«  J^Aim^^u  '»»«» ^o  -p-/* 
commencement  of  a  revolution  thiU  shall  pfSoeftilly  logical  doctnne.  It  is  so  difficult,  says  Pro- 
effect  such  changes  during  the  next  generation  os.  feasor  Huxley,  '*  to  think  of  medicine  otherwise 
probably,  no  one  can  realize  until  after  their  actual  than  as  something  which  is  necessarily  con- 

acoomplishment.                                nected  with  curative  treatment,  that  we  are 

^  With  trade-schools  in  every  town,  technical  schools  ^p^;  ^  forget  that  there  must  be,  and  is,  such  a 
in  every  city,  colleges  of  science  and  the  arts  in  every  7^.  *"•©«•'  »'"»•'  •'»^«*w  «-uow  t/^  »ux« .»,  »uv.u  » 
State,  ud  Mth  a  great  technioal  university  as  a  oen-  ^^^^  «»  »  P^«*®  Mience  of  mediome— a  *pa- 
ter  for  the  whole  system,  we  shaU  ^et  see  all  combined  thology  *  which  has  no  more  subservience  to 
in  a  social  organization  that  shall  insure  to  eveiy  one  practical  ends  than  has  zoOlogy  or  botany. 
absolutofreedom^learnMdtolatorin  ay  ^-^e  logical  connection  between  this  purely 
SS^$Sf"?o7kirt^e'^alr^^^^^^  scientific  doctrin^^  of  disease,  or  patholo^,  anS 
work  that  the  worker,  whether  man  or  woman,  may  ordinary  biology,  is  easily  traced.  Living  mat- 
offer  the  world.  ter  is  characterized  by  its  innate  tendency  to 

exhibit  a  definite  series  of  the  morphological 

MEDICAL  SOIENOE  AND  PRACTICE :  and  physiological  phenomena  which  constitute 

ITS  Pbooress.    The  meeting  of  the  Interna-  organization  and  life.    Given  a  certain  range 

tional  Medical  Congress,  held  in  London  dur-  of  conditions,  and  the  phenomena  remain  the 

ing  the  first  week  in  August,  1881,  afforded  a  same,  within  narrow  limits,  for  each  kind  of 

fitting  occasion  for  the  review  of  the  progress  living  thing.    They  furnish  the  normal  and 

that  lias  been  made  in  medical  science  and  typiiud  characters  of  the  species ;  and,  as  such, 

practice  during  the  past  generation.    Several  they  are  the  subject-matter  of  ordinary  biol- 

of  the  speakers  at  the  Congress,  accordingly,  ogy.    Outside  the  range  of  these  conditions, 

referred  to  the  present  condition  and  the  pros-  the  normal  course  of  the  cycle  of  vital  phe- 

pects  of  the  science,  and  represented  them  as  nomena  is  disturbed;  abnormal  structure  makes 

very  hopeful.    The  president  of  the  body,  Sir  its  appearance,  or  the  proper  character  and 

James  Paget,  said  that  ^'  it  will  not  be  easy  to  mutud  adjustment  of  the  functions  cease  to  be 

match  the  recent  past.    The  advance  in  med-  preserved.  The  extent  and  importance  of  these 

ical  knowledge  within  one^s  memory  is  amaz-  deviations  from  the  typical  life  may  vary  in* 
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definitely'.    They  may  have  no  noticeable  infla-  existed  forty  yean  ago.    If  we  eonrider,  Prn- 

ence  on  the  general  economy,  or  they  may  feasor  Hnzley  says,  the  knowledge  positiTely 

favor  it    On  the  other  hand,  they  maj  be  of  acquired,  in  this  short  time,  of  the  modus  ope- 

saoh  a  nature  as  to  impede  the  activities  of  the  randi  of  nrari,  of  atropia,  of  physostigmin,  of 

organism,  or  even  involve  its  destruction.*'    In  veratria,  of  casca,  of  strychnia,  of  bromide  of 

the  first  case,  these  perturbations  are  styled  potassium,  of  phosphorus,  ^*  there  can  sure! j  be 

"  variations " ;   in  the  second  case,  they  are  no  ground  for  doobting  that,  sooner  or  later, 

called  lesions,  states  of  poisoning,  or  diseases,  the  pharmacologist  wiJ]  supply  the  physician 

and,  as  morbid  states,  lie  within  the  province  with  the  means  of  affecting,  in  anj  desired 

of  pathology.    No  sharp  line  of  demarkation  sense,  the  Amotions  of  any  physiological  ele- 

can  be  drawn  between  the  two  classes  of  phe-  ment  of  the  body.    It  will,  in  short,  become 

nomena,  and  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  wnat-  possible  to  introduce  into  the  economy  a  mo- 

ever  change  of  structure  or  f\mction  is  hurtful  leoular  mechanism  which,  like  a  very  cunningly 

belongs  to  pathology.    Hence,  pathology  is  a  contrived  torpedo,  shall  find  its  way  to  some 

branch  of  biology — the  morphology,  the  physi-  particular  group  of  living  elements,  and  cause 

ology,  the  distribution,  the  etiology  of  abnor-  an  explosion  among  them,  leaving  the  ret>t  nn- 

mallife.  touched.*' 

"  The  search,"  says  Professor  Huxley,  "  for  The  advancement  of  medicine  within  the  last 

the  explanation  of  diseased  states  in  modified  generation  has  been  marked,  first,  in  its  devel- 

cell-life ;  the  discovery  of  the  part  played  by  opment  from  within  of  its  own  art  and  science : 

parasitic  organisms  in  the  etiology  of  disease ;  secondly,  in  its  adaptation  and  absorption  of 

the  elucidation  of  the  action  of  medicaments  means  and  principles  of  other  arts  and  sciences; 

bv  the  methods  and  the  data  of  experimental  and,  thirdly,  in  the  simple  adoption  and  applica- 

physiology — appear  to  me  to  be  the  greatest  tion  of  material  from  external  sources,  and  may 

steps  which  have  ever  been  made  toward  the  be  considered  under  all  of  these  heads.    In  the 

establishment  of  medicine  on  a  scientific  basis.*'  first  branch  of  the  subject  absolute  progress 

Medicine,  however,  has  presented  two  aspects  has  been  made  in  our  time  in  pathology,  or 

— the  scientific  and  the  empirical— the  differ-  the  knowledj;e  of  the  nature  of  disease!*,  in  the 

ence  between  which  lies  in  the  very  nature  of  study  of  their  signs  and  symptoms,  or  semei- 

things.    While  there  is  so  much  that  is  un-  ology,  and  in  their  treatment,  or  therapeutics, 

known  in  the  study  of  medicine,  there  must  be  "Die  most  important  step  in  pathology  has 

empiricism  in  its  practice.    Knowing  little  or  been  the  adoption  of  Yirchow's  doctrine  of 

notning  of  certain  processes  of  disease,  it  is  cell-growth,  to  which  the  largest  proportion 

guided  by  broad  results,  and  that  is  empiricism,  of  recent  progress  has  been  directly  or  indi- 

ICnowing,  from  previous  investigation,  some-  rectly  owing*    Great  and  important  in  itself, 

thing  of  certain  other  processes,  it  is  guided  and  in  its  influence  on  biology  generally,  it 

by  its  knowledge  of  their  causation,  and  that  has  little  less  than  revolutionize  patholog- 

is  scientific  medicine.  The  possible  area  of  em-  ical  study.    In  its  light  pathological  anatomy 

piricism  can  be  more  circumscribed  only  with  has  been  studied  as  aJffording  the  efficient  ex- 

the  advance  of  biology ;  and,  with  the  better  planation  of  morbid  processes ;  the  structure 

means  thus  afforded  to  test  and  investigate  its  of  the  tissues  and  organs  in  which  disease  pre- 

assertions,  they  will  be  the  more  quickly  re-  vails  has  been  exposed,  and  a  distinct  structural 

duced  to  scientific  expression.    Medicine  thus  basis  has  been  given  to  our  knowledge,  if  not 

can  claim  an  indepenaent  existence  as  a  prao-  of  the  disease  itself,  of  the  morphological  result 

tical  science— not,  of  course,  independent  of  of  the  disease,  which  has  yieldea  a  precision  and 

biology,  but  taking  rank  as  one  of  its  distinct  definiteness  such  as  no  other  conception  could 

and  integral  divisions.    Intimately  related  to  yield;  new  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the 

its  sister-divisions,  and  freely  giving  to  and  clinical  recognition  of  morbid  processes ;  forms 

borrowing  from  them,  it  yet  lives  and  works  in  of  disease  which  were  semeiologicaUy  indis- 

a  sphere  of  its  own.  tinguishable,  but  pathologically  distinct,  have 

rathology,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  mor-  been  discriminated  and  inaividualixed ;  specific 
phology  of  abnormal  life,  is  pronounced  by  varieties  of  the  same  type  of  disease  have  been 
Professor  Huxley  the  analogue  of  the  theory  recognized  from  their  commencement,  and  dis- 
of  perturbations  in  astronomy ;  and  from  this  tinguished  throughout  their  course ;  constant 
point  of  view  therapeutics  resolves  itself  into  phenomena  previously  remarked  have  been 
the  discovery  of  the  means  by  which  a  system  elucidated ;  large  and  important  classes  of  mor- 
of  forces  competent  to  eliminate  any  given  per-  bid  processes,  before  hardly  recognized,  have 
turbations  may  be  introduced  into  the  econ-  been  demonstrated ;  the  processes  of  every  dis- 
omy. And,  as  pathology  is  based  on  normal  ease  have  been  investigated,  with  general  in- 
physiology,  so  therapeutics  rests  upon  phar-  crease  of  knowledge ;  prognosis  has  been  given 
macology,  which  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  part  of  certainty  and  definiteness,  and  it  has  been  pos- 
the  great  biological  topic  of  the  influence  of  sible  to  make  an  exact  interpretation  of  the 
conditions  on  the  living  organism.  Most  hope-  morbid  signs  observed.  A  tendency  has  been 
ful  indications  of  the  progress  of  medicine  are  manifested  in  late  vears  to  supplement  the 
derived  from  a  comparison  of  the  state  of  phar-  analytical  method,  which,  useful  and  necessary 
macology  at  the  present  day  with  that  which  as  it  is,  had  been  carried  to  an  extreme,  and 
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had  cansed  the  direction  of  too  great  a  degree  fections  of  this  class  have  been  shown  to  be 
of  attention  to  details  and  single  symptoms,  cansed  bj  the  development  of  minnte  organisms 
with  a  synthetio  or  constructive  method,  ander  within  the  system ;  and  it  is  affirmed  that  sep- 
whioh  a  disposition  has  arisen  to  regard  dis-  ticeomia  has  been  traced  to  septic  bacteria,  re- 
ease  in  a  larger  and  more  comprehensive  man-  lapsing  fever  to  the  epirilla,  ague  to  the  haeil- 
ner ;  to  view  more  prominently  the  relation  of  lus  malaria,  leprosy  to  the  lepra  baeilliy  tuber^ 
morbid  tissues  and  functions  to  the  organism  culosis  to  the  tubercle  microeocetUy  splenic  fever 
generally;  to  emphasize  less  the  variations  to  the  hacilluB  anthracie^  and  the  condition 
than  the  constitutional  form  of  the  disease ;  termed  **  chyluria "  is  caused  by  a  nematoid 
and  *Uo  recognize,  in  some  way  or  another,  known  as  the  Jllaria,  The  multiplication  of 
the  indefinable  Wife*  which  is  hardly  known  such  organisms  in  the  blood,  and  their  conse- 
to  pathological  anatomy/'  Under  this  syn-  quent  aggregation  in  the  spleen,  supplies  a  sat- 
thetical  spirit  the  study  of  the  ancient  doctrine  isfactory  explanation  of  the  salient  phenomena 
of  humoVal  pathology,  which  seeks  for  the  of  diseases  of  this  class ;  and  it  is  naturally  in- 
oanses  of  disease,  or  of  its  first  effects,  in  the  ferred  that  other  afiections  of  a  similar  type 
fluids  of  tlie  body,  has  been  revived.    Recent  have  a  like  origin. 

progress  in  pathology  has,  therefore,  been  most  The  more  recent  development  of  the  micro- 
largely  due  to  microscopic  study.  Substantial  phytic  or  germ  theory  of  disease  is  exemplified 
and  important  aid  has  been  given  by  organic  by  the  researches  of  Drs.  Elebs  and  Tommasi 
chemistry,  but  that  science  has  not  probably  Crudelli  into  the  cause  of  the  malarious  prop- 
fulfilled  the  expectations  it  excite<l  some  years  erties  of  the  Roman  Gampagna,  which  they 
ago,  and  seems  hitherto  to  have  occasioned  have  traced  directly  to  an  organism  (the  haeil- 
some  disappointment.  Only  the  ultimate  re-  Itts  malaria)  inhMtmgthiisoW;  and  in  the  re- 
sults of  morbid  processes  can,  as  a  rule,  be  searches  of  Professor  Rlcbs  and  Dr.  SchUller, 
recognized  by  chemical  tests  too  far  removed  which  have  indicated  a  micrococcus  spreading 
from  the  processes  themselves  to  throw  much  rapidly  in  the  blood  and  tissues  as  the  probable 
light  upon  them,  and  their  application  to  path-  cause  of  tubercular  and  scrofulous  diseases.  M. 
ological  conditions  is  so  ambiguous  that  no  A.  Laveran  has  made  a  report  upon  certain 
safe  deductions  can  be  drawn  from  such  tests. .  forms  of  organisms  which  he  has  found  in  the 
Pathology  has  also  received  little  aid  from  blood  of  patients  suffering  from  malarial  dis- 
therapeutics.  eases,  while  he  has  not  noticed  them  in  other 

By  the  establishment  of  a  common  basis  of  persons,  the  remarkable  snsceptibility  of  which 
elementary  morbid  lesions  occurring  in  every  to  the  infiuence  of  quinine  may  go  far  to  ao- 
part  of  the  body,  the^  same  morbid  processes  count  for  the  potency  of  that  medicine  in  such 
are  seen  to  take  place  in  different  structures  of  diseases.  Experiments  made  by  Erebs,  Tizzini, 
the  body,  with  primarily  the  same  effects,  which  and  Bruntlecht  to  determine  a  microphytic  or- 
are  modified  only  by  the  function  and  charac-  igin  for  typhoid  fever  have  resulted  in  the  dis- 
ter  of  the  tisane  of  the  part  involved.  The  covery  of  organisms  which  they  have  associated 
abnormal  increase  of  connective  tissue  in  the  ^ith  the  cause  of  that  disease,  but  they  are  not 
structure  of  any  organ,  for  instance,  ends  in  yet  regarded  as  fully  conclusive.  Drs.  H.  0. 
contraction,  compression,  and  obliteration  of  Wood  and  Henry  Formad,  acting  in  co-opera- 
the  structural  elements,  with  conseqiient  loss  tion  with  the  National  Board  of  Health  of  the 
of  function.  Inflammation  occurring  in  any  United  States,  have  made  experiments  in  rela- 
tlssue  leads  to  effusion,  extravasation,  and  sup-  tion  to  the  transmission  of  diphtheria,  the  re- 
pnration.  All  the  elementary  processes  of  suits  of  which  indicate  that  that  disease  is  also 
pathology  may  be  seen  in  different  tissues  and  cansed  by  micrococci  which  may  exist  within 
organs,  producing  the  same  effects,  only  that  the  system  in  different  degrees  of  activity — 
the  effects  are  manifested  in  a  manner  peculiar  moderate  in  ordinary  sore-throat,  intense  and 
to  each  part ;  with  the  same  fundamental  le-  malignant  in  diphtheria, 
sion  the  disease  is  the  same  essentially,  although  On  the  other  hand,  M.  Bonchardat,  acting 
wholly  distinct  in  appearance.  Since  the  great  under  the  direction  of  the  municipal  authori- 
bulk  of  disease  can  be  resolved  into  these  fun-  ties  of  Paris,  has  examined  the  sanitary  effects 
damental  processes,  a  scientific  and  durable  of  some  of  the  mephitic  odors  with  which  that 
foundation  for  pathology  is  established  which  city  has  been  troubled,  and  has  concluded  that 
is  of  the  highest  value  and  significance  for  phil-  they  are  not  seriously  injurious  in  the  absence 
osophical  medicine.  Under  this  view,  diseases  of  microphytic  germs,  unless  the  gases  that 
of  aifferent  organs,  which,  until  their  essential  occasion  them  are  present  in  such  bulk  as  to 
elements  were  demonstrated,  appeared  to  have  operate  as  poisons.  A  commission  has  also 
nothing  in  common,  are  now  seen  to  be  results  been  engaged  in  Paris  in  the  examination  of 
of  the  same  process.  Thus,  a  great  tendency  the  eff(Bct  of  cemeteries  on  the  public  health, 
may  be  observed  at  work  toward  the  codifica-  and  has  found  that  under  all  ordinary  condi- 
tion and  unification  of  disease,  and  the  resolution  tions  of  good  management  they  are  free  from 
of  complex  forms  into  the  simplest  elements.  the  deleterious  qualities  that  have  been  popn- 

Pathology  as  a  science  has  also  made  a  great  larly  ascribed  to  them.  It  is  not  denied,  how- 
advance  in  the  discovery  of  the  microphytic  ever,  that  cemeteries  may  be  so  carelessly  kept 
origin  of  certain  specifio  diseases.    Several  af-  as  to  beoome  dangerous. 
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Other  iUnstrations  of  the  progress  that  has  in  every  large  town  in  England,  while  chU- 

been  made  in  the  sedulous  and  laborions  stndy  dren^s  wards  have  been  provided  in  most  of 

of  forms  of  disease  are  afforded  in  the  case  of  the  large  hospitals.    Nearly  the  same  is  the 

nervous  disorders,  which  are  now  traced  to  case  in  the  United  States  and  Germany,  and 

general  changes  taking  place  in  other  parts  of  almost   everywhere  throughout   Europe   the 

the  system ;   and  those  processes  have  been  opportunities  for  the  study  of  the  diseases  of 

connected  with  certain  signs  by  which  they  are  children  are  almost  as  numerous  as  for  the 

recognized  clinically.     Even  in  psychological  diseases  of  adults..  The  fruits  of  the  labors 

medicine  insanity  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  that  have  been  pursued  under  the  advantages 

the  result  of  definite  cell-change.  The  smallest  thus  afforded  may  be  counted  with  satisfaction, 

degree  of  progress  has  been  made  in  what  are  The  vague  phraseology  which  served  for  years 

termed  the  general  diseases  of  the  system ;  but,  to  conceal  ignorance  respecting  the  affections 

among  these,  diseases  of  the  blood-elements  of  childhood  has  been,  to  a  great  degree,  done 

have  received  certain  definite  explanations —  away  with.    Physicians  no   longer   talk    of 

gout  has  been  elucidated  in  its  chemical  results,  worm  fever,  remittent  fever,  gastric  fever,  etc^ 

and  diabetes  has  been  studied  as  a  question  of  as  distinct  diseases,  but  recognize  under  these 

physiology  but  little  as  a  disease,  while  of  tet-  names  the  one  disease,  typhoid  fever,  varying 

anus,  chlorosis,  and  scrofula  *^  but  little  more  in  severity,  but  marked  always  by  its  own 

is  known  than  the  descriptions  of  Hippocrates  characteristic  symptoms.     Half  a  page  in  a 

tell."  hand-book  was  all  that  was  to  be  found^  thirty 

Great  and  wide  progress  has  been  made  in  years  ago,  concerning  heart-disease  in  child- 
the  study  of  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  disease,  hood ;  while  at  the  present  day  the  frequency 
A  definite  value  and  explanation  have  been  of  heart-disease  has  been  fully  recognized,  and 
given  to  the  symptoms,  and  the  signs  of  disease  it  has  been  studied  with  as  minute  a  care  in 
have  received  their  true  meaning.  A  direct  the  child  as  in  the  adult.  The  various  inflam- 
effect  of  disease  has  been  observed  as  the  nat-  mations  of  the  reapiratory  organs  are  no  longer 
nral  center  for  a  group  of  symptoms,  which,  looked  on  as  a  whole,  but  each  is  referred  to 
without  such  explanation,  were  isolated  and  its  proper  class.  That  once  almost  nnrecog- 
nnintelligible.  While  local  lesions  have  been  .  nized  oisease,  diphtheria,  has  been  studi^ 
dearly  defined,  the  ** constitutional "  effects  with  the  greatest  care;  its  relation  to  mem- 
have  been. more  observed;  and  these  effects,  branous  croup  has  been investigateil,  and  the 
always  recognized  as  they  have  been  by  signs  close  connection  of  the  two  has  been  demon- 
to  which  a  purely  empirical  value  was  attached,  strated.  Much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the 
are  now  measured  with  the  certainty  of  scien-  various  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  The 
tifio  observation.  The  relations  of  the  topical  so-called  essential  paralysis  of  infancy  has  been 
disease  to  the  whole  system — usually  the  main  traced  by  the  reseiuxhes  of  Messrs.  Roget  and 
inouiry  in  each  case — ^are  thus  determined.  Damaschino  to  its  proper   source,  and   the 

The  study  of  disease  by  the  methods  of  pseudo-hypertrophic  muscular  paralysis  of  Du- 

investigation  represented  by  the  stethoscope,  chenne  has  been  the  means  of  affording  a  new 

ophthdmoscope,  thermometer,  and  by  urino-  and  important  addition  to  our  knowledge  of 

scopy,  has  been  elaborated  and  formulated  to  an  the  pathology  of  early  life.    Corresponding 

extent  which  the  authors  of  those  methods  did  advances  have  been  made  in  the  therapeutics 

not  dream  of.    Through  them  a  certainty  and  of  children's  diseases. 

precision  are  afforded  to  certain  signs  which  Physicians  and  surgeons  have  gained  knowl- 
must  in  all  cases  be  inquired  into,  but  which,  edge  concerning  the  relation  of  the  various 
before  the  use  of  such  means,  were  most  vague  organs  of  the  body  and  their  affections,  the 
and  undefinable.  Electricity,  also,  has  been  value  of  which  is  beyond  estimation,  from 
made  to  contribute  materially  to  the  more  pre-  investigations  pursued  on  animals;  yet  the 
cise  determination  of  the  general  effects  and  opposition  to  vivisection  is  maintain^  with 
conditions  of  disease ;  and  other  means,  of  unabated  zeal.  The  duty  of  the  state  to  en- 
smaller  and  more  limited  scope,  have  assisted  courage  rather  than  discountenance  researches 
to  buUd  up  a  broad  basis  of  semeiology  which  of  this  kind  was  admirably  presented  at  the 
Is  of  the  utmost  value  because  it  supplies  a  pos-  International  Medical  Congress,  by  Mr.  John 
itive  estimate  of  the  vital  powers  and  the  con-  Simon,  who  maintained  that  all  that  we  know 
stitutional  relations  of  local  disease  that  are  or  can  know  of  the  causes  of  disease  is,  and 
fundamental  factors  in  every  case,  and  could  must  be,  learned  by  experiment  He  showed 
otherwise  only  be  vaguely  guessed.  that  the  experiments  that  instruct  us  on  the 

The  study  of  children's  diseases  has  been  subject  are  of  two  kinds:   scientific  experi- 

greatly  accelerated  by  the  multiplication  of  ments,  carefully  pre-arranged  and  oompara- 

hospitals  for  children.    Thirty  years  ago  there  tively  few,  performed  in  pathological  labora- 

was  not  a  single  hospital  set  apart  for  children  tories,  and  for  the  most  part  on  other  animals 

in  England  and  America,  and  investigation  in  than  man ;  and  *'  the  experiments  which  aoci- 

thi9  branch  of  the  science  could  be  pursued  dent  performs  for  us,  and,  above  all,  the  in- 

with  any  degree  of  success  only  in  Paris,  calcnlably  large  amount  of  crude  experiment 

Now,  London  has  several  special  children's  hos-  which  is  popularly  done  by  man  on  man  under 

pitals,  and  similar  institutions  are  established  our  present  ordinaij  conditions  <3i  soeial  VdeJ* 
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Thus,  in  regard  to  Asatio  cholera,  we  have  the  like  a  retrograde  movement,  will,  in  all  proba- 
acieotifio  infection  experiments  of  Professor  bilitjr,  end  in  a  substantial  advance  of  the  inter- 
Tbiersch,  and  others,  performed  on  a  few  mice ;  ests  of  medicine.  The  public,  including  even 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  popular  ezperi-  the  mass  of  the  opponents  of  vivisection,  have 
ments  which  were  performed  on  a  half  million  only  to  be  properly  informed  of  the  immense 
human  beings  in  London,  during  the  chol-  service  it  has  been  made  and  may  yet  be  made 
era  epidemics  of  1848-'49,  and  1853- '54,  by  the  to  render  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  man- 
water  companies.  M.  Yillemin  has  gained  kind,  to  be  willing  to  give  to  suitably  qualified 
information  of  incalculable  value  concerning  experimenters  all  the  liberty  of  research  they 
the  causes  and  nature  of  tubercle  from  his  require.  The  present  contest  is,  in  most  of  its 
laboratory  experiments  on  other  animals  than  aspects,  a  repetition  of  the  old  battle  which 
man,  and  has  been  followed  by  others  who  was  formerly  waged  against  the  dissection  of 
have  extended  and  developed  his  discoveries,  human  bodies.  Many  of  the  stock-arguments 
Professor  Gerlach,  of  Hanover,  has,  in  a  simi-  which  were  then  employed  in  opposition  to 
lar  manner,  studied  the  transmissibility  of  the  direct  study  of  human  anatomy  are  now 
tubercle  from  animals  to  man  by  eating  their  made  to  do  duty  over  again  against  the  study 
flesh  and  drinking  their  milk.  The  popular  of  physiology  through  the  analogies  exhibited 
experiments,  performed  by  milk-dealers  serv-  in  the  structure  of  animals.  Now,  as  then, 
log  their  customers,  which  lead  us  to  sus-  discussion  is  destined  to  result  in  enlighten- 
pect  that  tuberculosis  might  be  transmissible  ment,  and  vivisection  will  eventually  be  recog- 
through  milk,  are  performed  daily  upon  thou-  nized  as  a  legitimate  method  of  investigation, 
sands  of  human  beings.  The  soientinc  experi-  The  most  important  step  in  therapeutics,  and 
ments  which  have  made  us  certain  of  the  fact  probably  the  most  important  in  the  whole  his- 
were  conclusive  when  they  amounted  to  half  a  tory  of  that  branch  of  the  science,  consists  in 
dozen.  TJius,  without  making  any  account  of  .  the  adoption  of  a  definite  physiological  aim  in 
the  relative  value  of  human  beings  and  ani-  the  use  of  remedial  measures,  of  the  practice 
mals,  the  scientific  experiments  are  vastly  of  administering  medicines  with  a  definite  pur- 
more  economical  than  the  popular.  They  pose  to  produce  a  distinct  physiological  effect, 
have  the  further  advantage  of  being  precise  instead  of  employing  particular  drugs  with  a 
and  exact,  while  the  popular  experiments  very  vague  idea  that  general  favorable  results  have 
often  have  in  them  sources  of  ambiguity  which  been  remarked  from  their  use.  This  principle 
lessen  their  usefulness  for  teaching.  The  prin-  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  clearer  definition 
oipal  problems  to  be  solved  in  preventive  of  disease  and  of  the  action  of  drugs.  When 
medicine  are  how,  by  cross-breeding  or  other-  the  aggregate  symptoms  presented  by  a  disease 
wise,  to  convert  a  short-lived  or  constitution-  were  analyzed,  one  generally  assumed  a  causal 
ally  enfeebled  stock  into  a  long-lived  or  vig-  relation  to  the  others  which  singled  it  out  as 
orous  one,  which  has  hardly  yet  become  a  the  object  of  therapeutical  attack.  Or,  a^ain, 
practical  question ;  and  how  to  avoid  or  resist  the  urgency  of  certain  symptoms,  or  the  irre- 
the  extensive  interferences  which  shorten  life,  mediable  character  of  the  essential  lesions,  ren- 
on  which  much  has  been  learned  by  vivisec-  dering  other  treatment  of  no  avail,  gave  a 
tion^  and  much  remains  to  be  learned.  Of  the  purely  symptomatic  aim  to  the  whole  plan  of 
investigations  in  the  latter  line,  which  have  led  treatment.  The  principle  of  this  method  is 
to  results  of  momentous  value,  are  cited  the  that  no  true  progress  in  therapeutics  can  be 
diversified  researches  of  Pasteur  and  others  made  if  more  than  one  drug  is  employed,  since 
on  germs,  and  their  specific  applications  to  a  favorable  result  can  be  attributed  to  no  sin- 
the  diseasas  of  domestic  animals  and  man ;  gle  drug — so  that  only  a  single  drug  is  to  be 
Drs.  Klebs  and  Tommasi  Orudelli's  examina-  administered  for  a  single  intention.  Where  no 
tions  into  the  intimate  cause  of  marsh -malaria ;  definite  therapeutic  indication  can  be  observed 
Dr.  Grawitz's  studies  of  the  conversion  of  no  drug  is  to  be  used.  This  is  the  modern  jus- 
ordinarily  harmless  microphytes  into  agents  of  tification  of  '*  expectant "  treatment.  But  dis- 
deadly  infectiveness;  Dr.  Lister's  applications  ease  is  seldom  a  single  pathological  condition, 
of  Pasteur's  discoveries  to  the  antiseptic  treat-  with  a  single  essential  symptom,  which  a  sin- 
inant  of  wounds ;  Professor  Semmar  and  Dr.  gle  remedy  can  relieve.  The  latest  tendency 
Krajewski's  discovery  of  inoculation  against  in  therapeutics  is  to  revert  cautiously  and  par- 
septicflsmis ;  and  Dr.  SohClllcr's  contributions  tially  to  the  combination  of  remedies,  still  fol- 
to  the  treatment  of  tubercular  and  scrofulous  lowing  pathological  indications,  but  not  snb- 
affections,  on  the  basis  of  their  microphytio  mitting  the  whole  plan  of  treatment  to  a  single 
origin.  No  work  has  been  performed  of  more  dominant  symptom ;  and  this  tendency  may  be 
promise  to  the  world  than  these  various  con-  plausibly  referred  to  the  more  constructive  or 
tribtttions  to  the  knowledge  of  disease,  its  synthetic  mood  which  seems  of  late  to  have 
cure  and  prevention ;  and  they  are  contribu-  come  over  medicine.  It  may  be  illustrated 
tions  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  have  in  the  modern  treatment  of  consumption,  in 
come,  and  could  only  have  come,  from  the  per-  which,  in  place  of  the  sedative  treatment  that 
formance  of  experiments  on  living  animals.  sent  sufferers  to  a  moist,  relaxing  climate,  a 
The  controversy  about  vivisection  which  is  stimulating  and  bracing  plan  of  open-air  life 
now  going  on,  though  at  first  sight  appearing  has  been  adopted.    The  former  method  wa& 
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the  treatment  of  symptoms — that  is,  of  the  prevalence  of  certain  climatic  conditions,  nat- 

congb ;  the  latter  is  the  treatment  of  the  essen-  ural  or  artificiai,  physiological  states  of  the 

tial  disease,  by  improving  the  constitutional  body  are  induced,  and  may  be  calculated  upon 

powers.    There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  value  as  distinctly  curative.    Exercise  may  he  so  or- 

of  the  one-drug  treatment  of  disease,  nor  that  dered  that  particular  secretions  and  processes 

it  is  strictly  scientific  and  has  largely  contrib-  shall  be  stimulated,  while  others  are  nnafTected. 

uted  to  the  advance  of  therapeutics.    It  is  es-  This  mode  of  treatment  has  largely  displaced 

sentially  the  definite  basis  of  therapeutics,  and,  the  use  of  drugs,  and  has  greatly  diminished 

in  appropriate  cases,  gives  the  chief  successes  the  expectation  of  specifics,  if  not  the  desire 

of  medicine.    But  where  disease  is  a  complex  for  them. 

condition,  the  treatment  must  also  be  comnlex ;        The  advance  of  chemistry  has    produced 

and,  even  where  a  single  cause  can  be  dehned,  some  new  remedies  of  importance,  which  have 

its  effects  and  results  give  to  the  affection  a  not,  however,  been  derived  from  the  organic 

complex  character.  side  of  the  science.    No  connection  has  been 

Improvement  in  the  methods  of  treatment  traced  between  the  chemical  composition  of 

of  the  insane  has  been  manifested  in  the  dis-  the  ef^sential  principle  of  a  secretion  and  a 

carding  of  the  system  of  mechanical  restraint,  chemical  remedy ;  and  while  chemical  stimu- 

and  the  substitution  of  Judicious  mental  con-  lants  and  depressants  have  been  demonstrated 

trol ;  in  the  tendency  to  prefer  for  all  classes  for  every  organ,  their  action  has  not   been 

of  patients  public  to  private  institutions,  which  explained  by  any  law  of  chemical  or  physical 

is  illustrated  by  a  bill  that  was  introduced  into  constitution.    The  rule  established  by  Rabn- 

the  British  Parliament  in  16S1,  to  facilitate  teau,  that  the  therapeutic  energy  of  soluble 

the  extension  of  the  privileges  of  the  public  metallic  salts  is  in  direct  ratio  with  the  atomic 

institutions  to  private  patients ;  and  in  the  in-  weight  of  the  metal  contained  in  the  salt,  scff- 

creasing  esteem  with  which  the  treatment  of  gests  probabilities  of  the  enunciation  of  sudi 

lunatics  in  private  families  .is  regarded.  laws  in  the  future. 

The  essential  aim  of  therapeutics  may  be  The  relation  of  electricity  and  disease  has 
stated  as  being  the  induction  of  a  physiolog-  been  well  investigated ;  a  precise  code  of  eleo- 
ical  process  for  the  remedy  of  disease.  The  tro-therapeutics  has  been  established,  and  clear 
more  nearly  this  induced  process  assumes  a  results  of  considerable  value  Iiave  been  ob- 
definite  chemical  or  dynamic  form,  the  more  tained ;  but  it  can  not  be  said  that  electricity 
positive  and  direct  is  its  action ;  and  recent  has  been  as  successfully  applied  in  the  reme- 
advance  has  greatly  tended  toward  the  state-  dial  as  in  the  diagnostic  section,  and  a  feeling 
ment  of  many  therapeutical  problems  in  chem-  of  disappointment  in  regard  to  ita  influence 
ical  or  mechanical  terms.  At  the  same  time,  on  disease  has  been  produced, 
the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  is  so  con-  Important  advance  has  been  made  in  the 
stant  and  direct  in  every  process  of  the  body,  principles  of  the  administration  of  drugs,  es- 
that  these  problems  must  always  be  distinctly  pecially  in  the  matter  of  their  application  to 
physiological,  and  can  not  be  stated  as  purely  the  part  they  are  designed  to  affect  as  directly 
chemical  or  mechanical.  The  nervous  element  as  possible.  By  the  subcutaneous  injection  of 
is,  however,  neutralized  as  an  interrupting  ele-  the  active  principle  of  drugs,  the  effect  is  more 
ment,  in  many  cases,  by  its  very  constancy,  localized  and  less  constitutional  disturbance  is 
by  reason  of  which  it  is  present  alike  on  either  produced  than  when  the  administration  is  by 
side  of  the  equation,  both  in  cause  and  effect,  the  mouth.  Moreover,  the  remedy  acts  more 
But  if  therapeutics  has  been  thus  simplified  quickly,  and  enters  sooner  into  the  general 
in  one  direction,  it  has  made  use  of  more  com-  circulation ;  and  the  risk  of  decomposition  be- 
plicated  physiological  processes  in  another  di-  fore  absorption,  which  is  incurred  by  admixt- 
rection.  Some  of  its  most  certain  and  remark-  nre  with  the  digestive  fluids,  is  avoided.  The 
able  effects  are  obtained  by  acting  upon  the  method  of  direct  application  is  nlso  exempli- 
nerve-centers  in  the  brain  and  spind  cord,  fied  in  the  inhalation  of  suitable  substances  by 
by  which  these  effects  are  normally  indaced.  smoking  in  a  pipe  or  cigar.  So  much  doubt 
Nervous  influence  is  thus  subordinated  to,  in  has  been  cast  by  physiology  upon  the  absorb- 
place  of  disturbing,  the  therapeutic  plana,  ing  power  of  the  skin,  that  external  treatment 
Very  striking  in  this  connection  are  the  re-  by  lotions  and  ointments  has  been  greatly  re- 
sults obtained  by  the  precisely  localized  and  stricted. 

mea8ure<l  action  of  heat  and  cold  upon  the       Special  study  has  been  ^ven  to  the  employ- 
central  nervous  oystem.  ment  of  anaesthetics.    A  considerable  number 

The  growing  identification  of  therapeutics  of  substances  have  been  used  more  or  less  ex- 
with  physiology  is  also  seen  in  the  hygienic  tensively,  and  their  physiological  effects  have 
treatment  of  disease.  Not  only  are  hygienic  been  closely  compared.  A  smaller  quantity  of 
measures  used  for  general  purposes  of  advan-  the  inhalent  has  been  found  to  be  suiBcient, 
tage,  hut  distinct  applications  of  hygiene  are  and  happier  results — in  view  of  the  slight  dan- 
employed  for  a  distinct  physiological  effect,  ger  to  life  incurred  in  ordinary  inhalations-^ 
Schemes  of  dietetics,  for  instance,  are  not  only  have  been  obtained  by  the  method  of  **  mixed 
used  with  negative  precautionary  aims,  but  narcosis,^'  or  the  subcutaneous  iigection  of 
with  positive  remedial  intentions.     By  the  narcotics  before  the  administration  of  the  in- 
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haleDt.    The  moro  correct  principle  of  local  thoracic,  pressing  on  the  pneainogastrio  nerve 

ansBsthetization,  in  which  the  distarbance  of  or  its  branches.    It  is  obvious  that  all  clinical 

the  system  is  avoided,  has  been  saccessfnlly  facts  of  this  kind,  indicating,  as  they  do,  the 

adopted  in  the  application  of   the   freezing  interdependence  and  the  close  physiological 

effect  of  the  ether-spray.    The  physical  and  relationship  between  various  tissues  and  organs, 

mental  quietuile  induced  by  inhalation  muft,  are  of  great  scientific  and  practical  importance, 

however,  always  keep  a  place  for  it  in  appro-  There  is  reason  for  the  belief  that  the  more 

priate  cases.  thorough  and  profound  is  the  iavestigation  of 

Modern  surgery  has  shown  a  tendency  to  any  disease  or  class  of  diseases,  the  more  nu- 

become  more  conservative— to  dispense  with  merous  and  intimate  will  be  found  to  be  the 

the  knife,  and  rely  more  upon  the  recuperative  relationship  with  other  morbid  states." 

and  compensatory  capabilities  of  the  body;  Of  the  modem  development  of  surgery,  Sur- 

and  in  this  respect  has  distinctly  approached  geon   John   Eric  Erich^n  remarked :  ^*  The 

medical  practice.    Medicine,  on  the  other  hand,  continuous  advance  in  our  art  is  undoubted, 

is  tending  toward  the  adoption  of  manipulative  The  gain  that  thus  results  has  been  definitely 

measures ;  and  thus  the  line  of  demarkation  secured  to  surgery  and  to  mankind.    It  can 

between  the  two  branches  of  the  healing  art  never  be  lost.    Every  conquest  that  has  been 

is  becoming  more  and  more  faint.    Such  de-  made  has  been  permanent.    Tear  after  year 

partments  as  obstetrics,  and  affections  of  the  some  new  position  has  been  won-— often,  it  is 

eye,  ear,  larynx,  and  skin,  are  both  medical  and  true,  after  a  hot  conflict  of  opinion.    But,  once 

sargical ;  and  the  two  branches  are  inseparably  occupied,  it  has  never  been  abandoned.    Thus 

blended  in  the  general  study  of  disease,  as  is  our  stand-point  has  ever  been  pushed  on  in 

exemplified  in  the  introduction  of  instrumental  advance." 

means  of  diagnosis  and  treatment,  the  object  Modern  conservative  surgery  is  marked  by 
of  which  is  to  bring  diseased  structures  within  ^the  care  that  is  taken  for  saving  blood  in  opera- 
manipulative  reach.  By  the  invention  and  tions,  which  is  strikingly  in  contrast  with  em- 
improvement  of  means  of  this  kind,  our  gen-  ployment  in  former  practice  of  bleeding  to 
eration  has  made  much  disease  of  internal  subdue  or  prevent  inflammation  attendant  upon 
structures  to  be  seen,  felt,  and  handled.  Thus  surgical  treatment.  By  the  new  practice  uf 
has  arisen  a  large  body  of  special  knowledge  the  excision  of  diseased  Joints  in  cases  where 
and  practice  around  many  organs.  The  eye,  the  whole  limb  would  formerly  have  been 
ear,  and  larynx,  for  instance,  have  respectively  removed,  an  arm  or  leg  can  be  preserved  with 
a  peculiar  art  and  science.  It  is  not  to  be  a  degree  of  impairment  of  movement  that 
expected  that  specialisms  of  this  character  will  makes  it  only  less  useful  than  the  limb  before 
die  out  of  medicine.  As  the  study  of  each  it  was  diseased.  Resection  has  of  late  years 
organ  increases  in  extent  and  profundity,  and  come  to  be  extensively  applied  in  the  treat- 
the  treatment  of  its  diseases  and  defects  be-  ment  of  cases  of  articular  disease  which  for- 
comes  more  complex  and  delicate,  special  tal-  merly  were  subjected  to  procedures  of  a  less 
ent  and  culture  will  always  be  recognized,  heroic  character — a  course  the  expediency  of 
Recent  progress  in  the  *'  special "  developments  which.  Dr.  Erichsen  suggests,  should  be  well 
of  practice  has  been  sound  and  sure,  in  so  weighed  before  it  is  entered  upon.  The  most 
far  as  it  has  traced  its  researches  on  sound  important  advance  in  surgery  is  the  adoption 
pathological  principles.  of  the  antiseptic  process  and  the  rigid  exclusion 

Of  the  relations  of  some  of  these  special  of  the  surrounding  air  from  wounded  surfaces, 
investigations  to  general  medical  practice.  Dr.  Whether  all  putrefactive  processes  in  wounds 
G^rge  Johnson  said,  in  his  address  before  the  are  caused  by  the  development  of  living  organ- 
section  on  Diseases  of  the  Throat,  that  among  isms,  as  is  generally  believed,  or  partly  result 
the  most  interesting  and  important  of  the  from  other  poisonous  agencies,  concerning 
scientific  and  practical  gains  which  have  re-  which  some  differences  of  opinion  may  still 
suited  from  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope  exist,  a  substantial  agreement  prevails  tliat  the 
and  the  laryngoscope,  **  is  the  fact  that,  by  tne  use  of  antiseptics  renders  innocuous  certain 
inspection  respectively  of  the  interior  of  the  poisonous  matters  which  are  met  with  in  a 
eye  and  of  the  larynx  valuable  light  is  often  wound  exposed  to  the  air.  The  effect  is  practi- 
thrown  upon  the  diseases  of  remote  but  physi-  cally  the  same  if  the  purification  of  the  air  is 
ologically  correlated  organs.  If,  for  example,  attained  by  thorough  sanitary  measures.  Pro- 
the  ophtiialmoscopist  sees  in  the  eye  a  retinitis '  fessor  Volkmann  said  of  the  antiseptic  method 
significant  of  renal  disease,  a  neuritis  indicat-  in  his  address  before  the  International  Medical 
ing  cerebral  tumor,  or  an  embolism  the  result  Congress:  *'By  rescuing  from  the  domain  of 
of  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  so,  in  like  chance  the  results  of  our  labors,  .  .  •  the  anti- 
manner,  the  laryngologist  is  often  led  by  the  septic  method  has  elevated  surgery  to  the  rank 
observation  of  the  paralytic  or  spasmodic  con-  of  the  latest  experimental  science.  Never  has 
dition  of  one  or  more  laryngeal  muscles  to  the  a  discovery  been  made  in  surgery  which  has 
diagnosis  of  a  general  neurotic  condition  to  even  approached  this  in  its  benefits  to  hu- 
which  the  term  hysteria  is  often  applied,  or  of  manity  in  general.  .  .  .  To-day  we  may  say, 
a  special  local  disease  in  the  nervous  center,  with  the  deepest  conviction,  that  the  surgeon 
or,  it  may  be,  of  a  tumor,  cervical  or  intra-  is  responsible  for  every  disturbance  which  oo- 
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curs  in  a  woand ;  that  it  is  his  fault  if  even  the  in  a  method  which  marks  an  epoch  not  onlj 
slightest  reaction  or  redness  is  developed  in  it,  in  the  histor j  of  the  operation  itself^  bat  in  the 
or  if  an  amputation  is  not  healed  bj  first  in-  treatment  of  the  disease  to  which  it  is  appli- 
tention  " ;  and,  speaking  of  the  simplification  cable."  The  larynx  has  been  more  than  once 
of  processes  that  nas  attended  the  employment  snocessf  oily  removed  and  replaced  by  an  arti- 
of  this  method,  he  remarked  that  **  it  would  ficial  voice-organ ;  and  the  use  of  the  laryngo- 
appear  that  in  association  with  ansBsthetics  scope  has  made  the  easy  removal  of  morbid 
and  the  bloodless  method  antiseptic  surgery  has  growths  and  foreign  bodies  an  every-day  pro- 
deprived  all  important  operations  of  their  ter-  oeediug.  In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  an- 
rors."  While  for  the  forty  years  previous  to  eurisms,  the  ligature  and  compression  still 
the  adoption  of  the  antiseptic  treatment  fatal  have  their  partisans,  and  improvements  in 
wouud-diseases  raged,  patients  with  compound  either  process  seem  to  keep  pace  with  those  in 
fractures  most  frequently  died  of  them,  and  the  other.  Compression  was  most  in  favor  a 
even  those  with  the  slightest  injuries  often  sue-  few  years  ago.  The  invention  of  improved 
oumbed  to  them,  and  erysipelas  and  abscesses  ligatures,  made  of  various  kinds  of  animal 
were  matters  of  daily  occurrence,  and  during  tissue  and  applied  with  antiseptic  precautions, 
later  years  hospital  gangrene  became  very  prev-  once  more  inclined  the  balance  of  professional 
alent  and  fatal,  now,  operations  are  conducted  opinion  in  their  favor ;  but  now  again  the 
which  would  have  been  regarded  then  as  mad-  practice  of  compression  has  received  renewed 
neas,  or  as  crimes ;  and  even  young  doctors  are  strength  from  the  employment  of  Esmarch's 
able  with  impunity  to  venture  upon  operations  elastic  bandage.  Wounded  Joints  are  now  free- 
which  the  most  daring  surgeon  did  not  think  ly  opened  and  successfully  treated.  Among 
of.  While  Dr.  Volkmann  and  his  predecessor  new  operations  in  plastic  surgery  may  be  named 
in  the  hospital  with  which  he  is  connected  had  skin-grafting,  and  the  transplantation  of  the 
experienced  a  loss  of  forty  per  cent  of  the  oasei^  cornea  of  the  eye. 

of  compound  fracture  that  they  had  treated.  In  the  category  of  the  development  of 
and  Dr.  Yolkmann's  last  cases  before  he  adopted  medicine  by  the  adoption  and  absorption  of 
the  antiseptic  treatment  had  all  died  of  pyso-  means  and  principles  of  otlier  arts  and  t^ciences, 
mia  or  septiciemia,  he  has  since  lost  none  may  be  placed  the  adoption  of  new  drugs 
from  wound-diseases  and  only  two  from  other  whose  action  has  been  investigated,  either  by 
causes  out  of  135  cases  of  compound  fracture,  physiological  experiments  or  by  study  of  their 
and  only  four  or  five  per  cent  m  direct  conse-  chemical  effects.  The  isolation  of  tlie  active 
quence  of  the  operations  out  of  400  cases  in  principle  of  a  drug  is  a  decided  approximation 
which  the  larger  Umbs  were  amputated.  Thus  to  scientific  precision ;  but  the  clinical  gain 
amputation  of  the  larger  limbs  has  become  from  this  source  is  not  always  indubitable, 
almost  free  from  danger ;  certainly  less  danger-  for  the  entire  drug  is  often  seen  to  act  with 
ous  than  many  small  operations  were  formerly,  more  advantage  than  the  simple  alkaloid,  eveo 
the  mortality  of  which  was  never  discussed,  though  the  alkaloid  is  practically  the  therapeutic 
The  adoption  of  the  antiseptic  system  has  power  of  the  drug.  It  is  not  yet  clear  whether 
made  it  possible  to  counteract  the  noxious  this  difference  is  due  to  the  chemical  or  molecn- 
qualities  of  the  **  infected  air  "  of  hospitals,  and  lar  condition  in  which  the  active  principle  is 
to  perform  operations  in  the  most  crowded  insti-  present  in  the  plant,  or  to  the  modifying  influ- 
tutions  of  large  cities  almost  as  safely  as  in  the  ence  of  other  slightly  powerful  substances, 
open  country.  With  the  aid  of  the  new  method.  The  vegetable  kingdom  has  supplied  the  great 
operations  of  an  increasingly  formidable  char-  bulk  of  the  recent  additions  to  the  list  of 
acter  are  carried  on  with  diminished  mortal-  drugs,  and  chemistry  has  given  some  most 
ity  and  almost  assured  safety,  and  are  made  important  remedies,  but  the  animal  kingdom, 
to  confer  life  and  health  upon  thousands  who  where  many  favorite  remedies  were  formerly 
must  otherwise  have  suffered  for  years  or  have  found,  is  now  hardly  regarded.  A  great  power 
miserably  perished.  Among  the  most  striking  has  always  been  recognized  in  the  enlightened 
operations  of  this  kind  may  be  named  the  practice  of  hydropathy,  but  it  can  not  be  said 
extirpation  of  deep-seated  and  important  or-  that  its  therapeutic  function  has  as  yet  been 
gans,  such  as  the  pancreas,  spleen,  kidney,  and  definitely  established.  Good  results  have  been 
&yroid  gland ;  the  removal  of  a  part  of  the  obtained  in  the  application  of  gymnastics  for 
stomach  and  pylorus  by  Billroth ,  and  of  a  part  its  decided  remedial  value  in  particular  affec- 
of  the  small  intestine  by  a  surgeon  of  Stras-  tions  as  well  as,  and  quite  distinct  from,  its 
burg,  both  with  perfect  recovery.  The  opera-  beneficial  effect  as  exercise  and  in  the  culture 
tioQ  of  Cutting  for  stone  has  been  practically  of  the  physical  powers.  Many  nervous  and  nius- 
abolished  since  the  introduction  of  Bigelow^s  cular  disorders,  and  other  disorders  in  which 
method  for  crushing  the  stone  and  securing  the  main  defect  seems  to  be  in  the  control- 
its  removal  by  natural  ways,  at  a  single  op-  ling  power  of  the  brain,  are  certainly  benefited 
eration,  a  method  which  Dr.  Erichsen  says  by  such  treatment ;  and  tlie  brain  can  often  be 
has  effected  a  complete  revolution,  and  has  thus  educated  so  as  to  establish  a  normal  func- 
whoUy  changed  the  character  of  lithotrity,  and  tional  action  in  the  place  of  one  that  is  aber- 
which,  he  adds,  there  is  every  reason  to  be-  rant  or  altogether  wanting.  The  study  of 
lieve  **  constitutes  one  of  those  real  advances  climatology  has  been  carried  on  without  yield- 
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iag  definite  resnits  respecting  the  nature  of  medical  booka  and  pamphlets,  excluding  peri- 

the  relations  between  climate  and  health  or  odicals  and  transactions,  published   in    tliat 

disease.  year,  was  1,648,  divided  as  follows:  France, 

Under  the  head   of  development   by  the  641;  Germany,  864;  United  States,  810;  Great 

adoption  and  application  of  material  from  ex-  Britain,  182 ;  idl  other  con  nines,  246.    Besides 

temal  sources,  come  the  application  of  **  drugs  these,  698  inaugural  theses  were  published  in 

which  are  used  with  beneficial  effect,  but  to  France  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  those  that  ap- 

whioh  no  particular  place  or  value  in  medicine  peared  in  other  countries.    Periodicals  form 

has  been  assigned ;  methods  which  have  been  about  one  half  of  the  current  medical  litera- 

employed  with  advantage,  but  have  not  re-  ture,  and  constituted,  in  1879,  666  volumes, 

oeived  a  distinct  medical  function  to  discharge ;  Of  these  the  United  States  produced  156  vol- 

instruments  of  decided  utility,  but  which  have  umes,  Germany  129,  France  122,  Great  Britain 

not  been  adopted  as  part  of  the  regular  pro-  64,  Italy  66,  and  Spain  24.    This  is  exclusive 

cednre  of  practice ;  theories  which  Took  very  of  Journals  of  pharmacy,  dentistry,  etc.,  and 

like  truth,  but  have  not  been  positively  dem-  of  journals  devoted  to  medical  sects  and  isms, 

onstrated.     The  great  characteristic  of  this  The  whole  number  of  volumes  of   medical 

category  is  its  state  of  incessant   flux  and  journals  and  transactions  of  all  kinds  was,  for 

change.''  1879,  850,  and  for  1880,  864.    The  total  num- 

Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  her  of  original  articles  in  medical  journals  and 
tendency  of  our  generation  in  medicine  has  been  transactions  published  in  1879,  which  were 
constructive  or  synthetic,  in  contrast  with  the  thought  worthy  of  notice  in  the  ^*  Index  Medi- 
infinitesimally  analytical  spirit  of  its  earlier  cus,"  was  a  little  more  than  20,000.  Of 
years.  In  pathology  the  great  mass  of  disease  these,  4,781  M>peared  in  American  period- 
has  been  reduced  to  a  basis  of  elementary  icals,  4,608  in  French,  4,027  in  German,  8,592 
morbid  lesions,  modified  only  by  the  function  .in  English,  1,210  in  Italian,  708  in  Spanish,  and 
and  structure  of  the  organ  in  which  they  ap-  1,248  in  all  other  periodicals.  The  number 
pear.  In  semeiology,  the  measurement  of  the  was  nearly  the  same  in  1880.  It  thus  appears 
extent  of  the  impairment  of  the  vital  processes  that  more  articles  of  this  class  are  published  in 
supplies  the  basis  for  a  definite  estimate  of  the  English  language  than  in  any  other,  and 
every  case  of  disease.  In  therapeutics,  general  that  the  number  of  contributions  to  Journals 
constitutional  treatment  increasmgly  supplants  is  greatest  in  the  United  States.  The  actual 
the  tinkering  of  one  or  two  symptoms  only ;  bulk  of  periodical  literature  is,  however,  great- 
and  when  the  affection  can  be  resolved  into  a  est  in  Germany,  owing  to  the  greater  average 
single  radical  symptom,  the  remedy  often  length  of  the  articles.  The  list  of  authors 
attains  the  positiveness  and  completeness  of  shows  that  the  number  of  physicians  who  are 
a  physiological  demonstration ;  while  stiU  writers  is  greatest  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
broader  principles  of  hygiene  frequently  super-  number  in  the  profession  in  France,  and  small- 
sede  entirely  all  other  therapeutic  measures,  est  in  the  United  States. 
Medicine  also  recognizes  more  and  more  that  METHODIST  (ECUMENICAL  CON- 
its  care  is  for  health  as  well  as  for  disease,  to  GRESS.  An  (Ecumenical  Methodist  Con- 
prevent  as  well  as  to  cure,  and,  observing  that  gross,  in  which  all  the  Methodist  Churches  of 
the  beginnings  of  disease  are  often  in  more  the  world  were  represented  by  delegates,  met 
or  less  avoidable  violations  of  the  conditions  in  the  Wesleyan  (3hapel  in  Ciity  Road,  Lon* 
of  health,  seeks  to  prevent  these  violations,  don,  September  7th.  The  Congress  was  com- 
Under  this  policy,  results  of  the  most  striking  posed  of  four  hundred  delegates,  consisting  of 
and  important  character  have  always  been  ministers  and  laymen  in  equal  numbers,  of 
obtained  in  what  is  termed  public  hygiene,  whom  two  hundred  were  allotted  to  the  Meth- 
Even  by  the  rudimentary  practice  of  sanita-  odist  Churches  of  Great  Britain  and  the  coloni- 
tion,  which  as  yet  alone  obtains,  the  most  terri-  al  and  mission  churches  immediately  affiliated 
ble  forms  of  disease  have  been  banished.  The  with  them,  and  two  hundred  to  the  churches 
plague  and  leprosy  have  practically  disappeared  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  allot- 
in  every  civilized  country,  and  other  diseases  ment  among  the  churches  severally  was  as  fol- 
have  assumed  a  much  milder  form.  With  lows :  Wesleyan  Conference  (Great  Britain), 
more  efficient  sanitary  measures,  the  diseases  88  delegates ;  Primitive  Methodist  Church,  86 
caused  by  specific  poisons,  such  as  small-pox,  delegates ;  United  Methodist  Free  Churches,  22 
typhoid,  hydrophobia,  etc.,  will,  in  all  proba-  delegates;  Methodist  New  Connection,  12  dele- 
bility,  entirely  disappear.  gates ;  Bible  Christian  Church,  10  delegates ; 

From  statistics  of  medical  literature,  which  Wesleyan  Reform  Union,  4  delegates ;  Irish 
were  presented  to  the  International  Medical  Wesleyan  Conference,  10  delegates;  French 
Congress  by  Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  it  appears  Wesleyan  Conference,  2  delegates;  Australasian 
that  the  contributions  to  medicine  properly  so  Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection,  16  delegates ; 
called  (excluding  fh>m  the  category  popular  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  80  delegates; 
medicine,  pathies,  pharmacy,  and  dentistry)  Methodist  Episcopsl  Church,  South,  88  dele- 
form  a  little  more  than  1,000  volumes  and  1,600  gates;  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
pamphlets  yearly.  The  "  Index  Medicus,'*  for  12  delegates ;  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
1879,  shows  that  the  total  number  of  new  Zion  Church,  10  delegates ;  Colored  Method- 
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ist  Episcopal  Church,  6  delegates;  Method-  daj-Sohools  and  Evangelical  Denominatioiial 
ist  Protestant  Church,  6  delegates  ;  Eyangel-  Results,*'  bj  G.  J.  Smith,  J.  P.  Papers  were 
ical  Association,  6  delegates;  United  Breib-  read  on  the  fifth  day  on  **The  Relation  ot 
ren  Church.  2  delegates ;  American  Weslejan  Methodism  to  the  Sabbath,''  by  the  Rev.  John 
Church,  4  aelegates ;  Free  Methodist  Church,  Baker,  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection; 
2  delegates ;  Primitive  Metho^t  Church  in  **  The  Relation  of  Methodism  to  the  Temper- 
the  United  States,  2  delegates ;  Independent  ance  Movement,"  by  Bishop  D.  A.  Payne,  of 
Methodist  Churches,  2  delegates;  Congrega-  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  **Ju- 
tional  Methodist  Church,  2  del^ates ;  Union  venile  Temperance  Organizations  and  their 
American  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  2  dele-  Promotion  through  the  Sunday  -  School  and 
gates  ;  Union  African  Methodist  Protestant  Church,"  by  the  Kev.  Charles  Garrett,  of  the 
Church,  2  delegat-es ;  Methodist  Church  of  Can-  Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection ;  and  *'  Civil 
ada,  12  delegates ;  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Measures  to  suppress  Intemperance,  and  the 
of  Canada,  4  delegates ;  Primitive  Methodist  Relation  of  the  Church  to  such  Movements,'* 
Church  of  Canada,  2  delegates;  Bible  Chris-  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Walden,  D.  D.,  of  the  Meth- 
tian  Church  of  Canada,  2  delegates;  British  odist  Episcopal  Church.  The  papers  read  at 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  2  delegates.  the  sixth  day's  session  were  on  ^*  The  Probable 
The  R«T.  George  Osbom,  £>.  D.,  President  of  Perils  of  Methodism  from  the  Papacy,  fit)m 
the  British  Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference,  Sacerdotalism,  and  its  Connected  Errors,"  by 
presided  at  the  opening  meeting.  A  new  pre-  the  Rev.  J,  Guttridge,  of  the  United  Methodist 
siding  ofBcer  was  appointed  for  each  subsequent  Free  Churches ;  and  on  other  perils  to  Method- 
day.  The  introductory  sermon  was  preached  ism  **From  Modem  Skepticism,"  by  the  Rev. 
by  Bishop  Matthew  Simpson,  D.  D.,  LIj.  D.,  Daniel  Curry,  D.  D.  (read  for  him  in  his  ab- 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  em-  sence),  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ; 
bodied  a  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  **  From  Formality,  Worldliness,  and  Impr(^)er 
Methodism.  The  regular  discussions  of  the  Con-  Amusements  among  our  Members,"  by  the 
gress  were  begun  on  the  second  day,  Septem-  Rev.  J.  W.  McKay,  D.  D.,  of  the  Irish  Wes- 
ber  8th,  with  the  consideration  of  the  general  leyan  Church ;  and  **  From  Innovation  upon 
topic  of  **  The  grateful  Recognition  of  the  Hand  Established  Methodist  Usages  and  Institutions," 
of  Gk>d  in  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Metho-  by  Bishop  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  of  the  Afri- 
dism,"  under  which  were  included  papers  on  can  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church.  The 
*^  Methodism;  its  History  and  Results,"  by  the  topic  for  the  seventh  day  was  **  Education." 
Rev.  N.  Cooke,  D.  D.,  of  the  Methodist  New  The  papers  were  on  **  The  Higher  Education 
Connection;  **Some  Statistical  Remits  of  Meth-  demanded  by  the  Necessities  of  the  Church  in 
odism,"  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  Edwards,  D.  D.,  our  Time,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Osbom,  of  the 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  **  Metho-  Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection ;  ^' The  Duty 
dism  a  Power,  purifying  and  elevating  Soci-  of  the  Church  to  maintain  Schools  which  are 
ety,"  by  the  Rev.  William  Arthur,  of  the  Brit-  Christian  in  their  Influence  and  Character,"  by 
ish  Wedeyan Methodist  Connection;  and  **The  C.  G.  Andrews,  D. D.,  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
Influence  of  Methodism  upon  other  Ecclesiasti-  copal  Church,  South;  *'The  Education  and 
cal  Bodies,  and  the  Extent  to  which  they  have  Special  Training  of  Ministers  in  Theological 
modified  Methodism,"-  by  the  Rev.  A.  W.  WiU  Institutions,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Pope,  D.  D., 
son,  D.  D.,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection ;  and 
South;  with  invited  and  voluntary  addresses  "Education  and  Special  Training  while  en- 
by  various  speakers  on  each  of  the  topics.  The  gaged  in  Ministerial  and  Pastoral  Work,"  by 
subject  of  tne  "  Evangelical  Agencies  of  Meth-  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Badgeley,  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
odbm  "  was  consider^  on  the  third  day  in  pa-  copal  Church.  Papers  were  read  on  the  eignth 
pers  on  "  The  Itinerant  Ministry,"  by  the  Rev,  day  on  *^  The  Use  of  the  Press  for  the  Advanoe- 
S.  Antliff,  D.D.,  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  ment  of  Christianity,"  by  the  Rev.  T.  S.  With- 
Church ;  ^'  Lay  Preachers,"  by  the  Hon.  J.  W.  ington,  of  the  United  Methodist  Free  Churches ; 
F.  White,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  "  The  Newspaper  and  the  Use  to  be  made  of  it 
*'  Women  and  their  Work  in  Methodism,"  by  by  the  Church,"  by  the  Rev.  C.  K.  Marshall, 
the  Rev.  F.  W.  Bourne,  of  the  Bible  Christian  D.  D.,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, . 
Church ;  *'  Scriptural  Holiness  and  the  Special  South ;  and  **  Methodist  Hymnology,"  by  the 
Fitness  of  Methodist  Means  of  Grace  to  pro-  Rev.  G.  Osborn,  D.  D.,  of  the  Wesleyan  Meth- 
mote  it,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Newman,  D.  D.,  of  odist  Connection,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Buckley,  D.D., 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  general  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  otb- 
subject  of  the  **Trauiing  of  Children"  was  ers.  The  subject  for  the  ninth  day  was  " Home 
discussed  on  the  fourth  day  with  papers  on  Missions  and  Benevolent  Work."  The  papers 
*'  The  Training  of  Children  in  Christian  Homes,  were  on  "  The  Maintenance  of  Home  Missions 
so  as  to  bring  them  to  Christ,  and  attach  them  among  the  most  Degraded  Populations,"  by  the 
to  Methodism,"  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Wood,  of  Hon.  John  MacDon^d ;  '^  The  Important  Work 
the  Primitive  Methodist  Church ;  *'The  Train-  the  Methodist  Laity  have  performed  in  the  Di- 
ing  of  Children  in  the  Sunday-School  and  rection  of  Home  Missions,  and  the  Great  Op- 
Church  so  as  to  secure  the  largest  Evangelical  portunities  which  they  have  in  the  Future," 
Results,"  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Thompson  ;  and  *'  Sun-  by  T.  H.  Bainbridge,  Esq. ;  *'  The  Best  Means 
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of  reaching  the  Unconverted  Sections  of  the 
Richer  Classes,"  by  the  Rev.  S.  B.  Soatherland, 
D.  D.,  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church ;  and 
'*  Methodism  and  its  Work  for  Orphans,  for  the 
Aged,  and  generally  for  the  Dependent  Class- 
es," by  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Stephenson.  The  tenth 
and  eleventh  days  were  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  *'  Foreign  Missions."  The  papers  were  on 
^'  The  Results  of  Methodist  Missions  in  Hea- 
then Lands,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Reid,  D.  D., 
Missionary  Secretary  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church ;  *^  How  to  avoid  Wast«,  Rivalries, 
and  Confusion  arising  from  Different  Methodist 
Bodies  occupying  the  Same  or  Contiguous 
Fields,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.  D.,  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection  ;  **  The  Estab- 
lishment and  Support  of  Train  ing-Sj3hool8  for 
Native  Converts  and  Native  Ministers  in  the 
Foreign  Field,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Potter,  D.  D. ; 
^^  The  Use  of  the  Press  in  Non-Christian  Coun- 
tries for  the  Promotion  of  the  Gospel,"  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Banks;  "The  Missionarv  Work  re- 
quired in  Papal  and  Semi-Infidel  Nations,"  by 
the  Rev.  A.  Sulzberger ;  and  '^  The  Resources 
of  Methodism  for  the  Work  of  the  World's  Con- 
version, and  the  Duty  of  developing  and  em- 
£loying  those  Resources,"  by  the  Rev.  C.  0. 
[cKetchnie.  The  Congress  was  closed  on  the 
twelfth  day,  with  the  discussion  of  the  topics : 
"  How  Christian  Unity  may  be  maintained  and 
increased  among  Ourselves  and  made  Manifest 
to  the  World,"  by  the  Rev.  A.  C.  George,  D.  D., 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  "  The 
Catholicity  of  Methodism,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  My- 
ers ;  and  "  Methodism  as  a  Bond  of  Brother- 
hood among  the  Nations,"  by  the  Rev.  David 
Allison,  D.  D. 

The  readings  of  the  papers  were  all  accom- 
panied by  a  number  of  invited  and  voluntary 
addresses  by  members  of  the  Congress,  in 
which  delegates  from  all  the  bodies  repre- 
sented took  part ;  and  the  readiness  of  the 
representatives  of  the  colored  churches  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  discussions  was  particularly  re- 
marked. 

Resolutions  were  passed  during  the  meetings, 
recognizing  the  good  which  had  resulted  from 
closing  the  liqnor-sliops  in  England  on  Sun- 
days ;  taking  notice  of  the  extraordinary  open- 
ing in  France  for  evangelistic  work,  and  of  the 
success  which  had  already  attended  its  prose- 
cution there;  expressing  appreciation  of  the 
-successful  work  of  the  Women^s  Home  and 
Foreign  Missionary  Societies ;  commending  all 


well-directed  efforts  to  substitute  arbitration  or 
other  forms  of  amicable  and  peaceful  reference 
instead  of  war  in  the  settlement  of  all  intema- 
tionsl  difficulties ;  recognizing  the  usefulness  of 
the  Christian  women  wlio  are  engaged  in  pro- 
viding orphanages  and  homes  for  the  aged  and 
worthy  poor,  and  in  other  forms  of  philan- 
thropic work ;  declaring  the  growth  and  man- 
ntacture  of  opium  for  ssue  in  China  *'  under  the 
direct  sanction  of  the  British  Government,  and 
virtually  as  a  Government  monopoly,"  to  be  *'  a 
serious  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  Christianity  in 
China,  and  injurious  to  the  credit  and  influence 
of  England  throughout  the  civilized  world  " ; 
and  expressing  sorrow  for  the  death  of  Presi- 
dent Garfield,  of  the  United  States.  Replies 
were  adopted  to  fraternal  addresses  of  the 
United  Brethren  Church  and  of  the  General 
Council  of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance.  Resolu- 
tions were  passed  favorable  to  the  holding  of 
a  second  (Ecumenical  Congress  in  the  United 
States  in  1889,  and  requesting  the  several  Meth- 
odist bodies  to  create  a  joint  executive  com- 
mittee, which  should  have  power  to  determine 
the  place  and  time  of  holding  the  meeting, 
the  number  of  delegates,  their  allotment,  and 
the  programme  of  exercises  to  be  followed.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Con- 
gress^ three  evening  meetings  were  held  at  Exe- 
ter Hall,  at  which  representations  and  addresses 
were  made  on  the  condition  and  progress  of 
Methodism  in  America,  Australia,  and  the 
East ;  and  a  general  temperance  meeting  was 
held.  A  call,  bearing  the  signatures  of  a  num- 
ber of  delegates  of  the  several  Methodist  bodies 
represented  at  the  Congress,  has  been  pub- 
lished recommending  the  holding  in  1884  of  a 
meeting  commemorative  of  the  centennial  of 
the  organization  of  Methodism  in  the  United 
States,  to  be  composed  of  representatives  (cler- 
ical and  lay)  from  all  the  Methodist  bodies  in 
America. 

METHODISTS.  The  following  is  a  eam- 
mary  of  the  statistics  of  the  Methodist  Churches 
of  the  world,  as  given  from  tho  latest  pub- 
lished reports  in  the  "  Methodist  Year-Book  " 
(Phillips  &  Hant,  New  York}  for  1882.  The 
numbers  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
are  to  July  1,  1881 ;  those  for  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  are  for  1880 ;  those 
of  the  Canadian,  British,  and  Affiliated  Con- 
ferences, for  1881.  In  two  or  three  of  the 
churches  the  numbers  of  local  preachers  are 
estimated  : 


METHODIST  ORGAN  IZATIONS. 


L  Epuoopal  MiTBODivn  nr  rat  Ukitsd  Statbs  : 

Methodist  EpiMopal  Church 

Mcthodlflt  EplMopAl  Chareh.  8oath 

Aftioui  MethodiBt  EpfscoiMl  Chareh 

Methodist  Epiaoopal  Zlon  Church 

Colored  Methodist  Eplsoopftl  Chareh 

EmigeHoal  Assoclatloii 

United  Brethren 

Union  American  Methodist  Bplseopel  Chnreh. . 


ZtlMnBi 


12,149 

4,0ft4 

1.S82 

1,C50 

6.33 

013 

2,196 

110 


Load 


12.828 

6,S68 

»,TCO 

8,750 

6S8 

611 

■  •  •  • 

83 


mcniMii* 


i,n7^ 

887,831 

891,044 

«  800,000 

1 118,800 

118,871 

157,83ft 

2,600 


Totel  Episcopel  Methodists  in  the  United  States. 
*  fieported  hy  btshope  as  oyer  that  sttmber. 


88,484 


88,017 


8.688,048 


t  The  latest  reported. 
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II.  N0N-£PXB00PAL  MXTBODIBTB  IH  THB  UkRSD  StaTU  .* 

Methodist  Protaatftnt  C  horoh 

American  Wesleyan  Church 

Free  Methodist  Ohareh. , 

PrimltlTe  Methodist  Chareh 

Independent  Methodist  Church 


UI. 


Total  Non-Eplseopal  Methodists  In  the  United  Btetet. 

Mrbodibts  m  Canada: 

The  Methodist  Cboreh  of  Oansda . . . 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Canada 

PxImltlTe  Methodist  Church 

Bible  Christian  Chuivh 

British  Methodist  Eplscopia  Church  (Colored) 


Total  Methodists  In  Canada. 


IV. 


ManiODUTS  nr  Obbat  BuxAiir  ahd  Missions: 

BritUh  Wesleyan  MethodisU  in  Great  Britain. . . 

British  Wesleyan  Methodist  Missions 

Primitire  Methodists 

New  Connection  Methodists 

Wesleyan  Beform  Union. 

United  Free  Methodists 

Bible  qM«tians  (including  Australia) 


Total  Methodists  In  Great  Britain  and  Missions. 

T.  WssLiTAK  AnTUAmro  Coimmiron : 

Irish  Wesleyan  ConfOTenoe 

French  Weslevan  Conference 

AnstnUasian  Conferences 


Total  in  Wesl^an  AflUlating  Conl^renoei. 

GsAVD  Total  of  Miirwnns  Ain>  Lat  Mimbsbs  : 

Methodists  in  Churches  in  the  United  States.. . . 

^       in  Dominion  of  Canada 

in  Great  Britain  and  missions 

in  Affiliating  Conferences 


u 
u 


Grand  total  of  Methodlsta  and  missions  In  1881. 


ItiB«iaat 


814 

S71 

24 


3,055 


1,178 

9T 
70 
45 


1,66T 


1,910 
556 

1,149 

188 

18 

482 

806 


4,654 


245 

81 

476 


708 


85,B» 
1,667 
4,654 

759 


42^12 


Load 


925 

800 
828 
162 


1.615 


1,895 

255 

270 

19T 

20 


2,067 


18,711 
5,600 

1^517 

1,149 

611 

8,408 

1,908 


46,S99 


1,800 

•  •  •  •  • 

i480 


6,280 


84,688 
2,087 

46,899 
6,280 


89,848 


Nora.— Total  Methodist  population  (estimated) 24,565,915. 


W 


118,405 

25.000 

12,M2 

8,210 


166,807 


125,828 

27,402 

8,218 

7,677 

2.100 


170,780 


411,668 
99,976 

185312 

81,658 

7,728 

80,6C8 

88,870 


850,864 


25,143 

1,879 

69,217 


96,244 


8,799,886 

170,720 

650,864 

96,244 


4,917,168 


The  whole  number  of  Methodist  periodicals 
is  161.  They  are  olassified  as  follows:  Pe- 
riodicals of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
(official  20,  non-official  43),  68 ;  periodicals  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Ohnrch,  South,  24; 
periodicals  of  the  British  Wesleyan  Methodist 


Church,  18 ;  periodicals  of  other  Methodist 
churches,  66. 

I.  Methodist  Episcopal  Chuboh. — ^The  fol- 
lowing is  a  comparative  summary  of  the  sta- 
tistics of  ^e  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for 
the  years  ending  July  1, 1880,  and  July  1, 1881 : 


Nomber  of  Annnal  Conferences 

Komber  of  missions  (not  Included  in  conferences). 

Number  of  bishops 

Number  of  itinerant  preachers 

Namber  of  local  preachers 

Total  namber  of  preachers. 

Laj  members  on  probation 

Laj  members  in  rail  conne(^on 

Total  laT  members 

Total  ministers  and  members 

Namber  of  charohes 

Namber  of  parsonsges 

Value  of  charches 

Talue  of  parsonages 

Total  Yslae  of  charches  and  parsonages 

Namber  of  Sanday-schools 

Namber  of  Sondaj-sohool  oiScers  and  teachers.. . . 

Namber  of  Sunday-school  scholars 

Namber  of  ofBcers  and  scholars 

Number  of  presiding  elders 

Namber  of  mission  superintendents 

Number  of  psstoral  chaises  left  to  be  supplied. . . . 
Number  of  local  preachers  stationed  as  pastors 


1881. 


96 

16 

12 

12,142 

12,828 

24,465 

164,C88 

1.568.029 

1,717,567 

1,742,044 

17,656 

5,877 

$68,700,774 

|8,n0,297 

$72,411,071 

21,100 

219,262 

1,692,062 

1,S11,»24 

446 

16 


188«. 


95 

1 

""ii 

"rf.'i 

11,719 

428 

12,495 

472 

24.214 

251 

17^259 

<f.10,721 

1,527,187 

2^88^ 

1,702.896 

15^171 

1,7261628 

15,421 

16,987 

719 

8,771 

106 

$61,926,568 

$1,77VM 

$6|886,684 

$878,668 

$70,268,222 

$2,147,849 

20,589 

511 

820,209 

<l.947 

1.570,818 

21,244 

1,791,027 

20,297 

The  "  Minutes  "  of  the  conferences  for  1881,  the  calendnr  year:  11,807  traveling  preachen, 
the  pnhlication  of  which  was  completed  in  with  1,218  preachers  on  trial ;  159,764  proha- 
February,  1882,  give  the  following  totals  for    doners  and  1,658,840  members,  giving  a  total 
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of  1,718,101  members  and  probationers;  12,-  eluded  under  the  previous  headings,  1,019; 

262  local  preachers;  63,987  baptisms  of  chil-  total,  8,985. 

dren,  50,972  of  adults ;  21,007  Sunday-schools,  The  receipts  of  the  Missionary  Society  of 

with  221,240  officers  and  teachers  and  1,597,-  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  the  year 

007  scholars;  17,896  churches,  valued  at  $66,-  ending  October  81, 1881,  were  $625,668,  and 

212,701 ;  6,103  parsonages,  valued  at  $8,901,-  its  expenditures  were  $648,084.    The  treasury 

425.    Amount  of  benevolent  collections:  for  was  in  debt  on  the  1st  day  of  November,  1881, 

missions,  $565,725 ;  for  the  Woman^s  Foreign  $180,922.    The  General  Missionary  Committee 

Missionary  Society,  $89,981 ;   for  church  ex-  met  in  the  city  of  New  York,  November  2d, 

tension,  $91,825;  for  the  Tract  Society,  $18,-  and  made  the  following  appropriations  to  main- 

882;  tor  the  Sunday-School  Union,  $17,228;  tain  the  operations  in  the  various  mission-fields 

for  the  Freedmen^s  Aid  Society,  $48,014;  for  during  1882: 

education,  $84,692;  for  the  American  Bible  i.  Fosnox  Mnsrovs: 

Society,  $27,314;  for  "conference  claimanU"         Afri«  (Liberia  and  the  interior) $6,000 

,,.     i.r'i        •    •  *.  'J  J  1.  £  Oentnd  America 200 

(aisabJeu    ministers,   widows  ana  orphans   or  south   America  (Northeaat    Soath   America, 

min isters),  $158,556.  Soatheast  and  Western  Booth  America) 18,060 

The  receipts  of  the  Fre^mm',  Aid  Society  "STffifSSSta^)^'^'.?:"!"!'."!**^    tow 

for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1881,  were  $96,-         Germany  and  SwitBeriand 24,o<n) 

Ul      The    society    maintaiaed    t,eent,-one  U^JSJ^'KTS'JllSrM;. ':!*•"?:    SiSS 

schools  and  institutions  in  the  Southern  States,  Baigari*  and  Turkey 11,754 

six  of  whioh  were  chartered  colleges,  three         Jfe;: a^Soo 

theological  schools,  and  one  a  medical  school ;  japm  .*.' ." .'         .'                   .'  .* .'  .* .'  .* ."             88!28i 

with   all   of   these   institutions  89   teachers  

were  connected,  and  they  were  attended  by  Toui  for  forei^  miesions %m^ 

8,158  students.    Of  the  students,  479  were  in  "•  ^"Z"":;^^^"^  ^"i^^Z^^H 

the  primary,  275  in  the  mtermediate,  1,292  in  Fonnox  MnaioNs  7  including  missions  in 

the  normal,  412  in  the  academic,  and  195  in  ^^^^  *  mo5S?  wiJ  M?S^*utak  mS 

the  collegiate  departments ;   w bile  57  were  weit  ^Iwaaka)*  .*! . .  .!T. . .  .*. .!/...!?:.".    44,869 

medical,  18  law,  and  410  biblical   students,  m.  Dommo  Mnaioirs : 

The  report  mentioned  additions  and  improve-  1.  Welsh  (Northern  New  York  Conference) 800 

ments  that  had  been  made  to  the  buildings  of  f;  g^^^^;,;^--;;:-"---- •-    IJwo 

several  schools,  and  represented  the  financial         4.  French  missions  (in  New  En«riand) aoo 

condition  of  the  schools  as  improving.    A  col-  *■  ^^J>^?°*  ^^  California,  New  ToA, 

lege  of  carpentry  had  been  established  in  con-  s.  Ameri^^dian' miarions! \\\'.\'.V.\'.'.\\\\\\      8,5fio 

nection  with  Clark  University,  Atlanta,  Geor-    ,„  ^  EngWsh^peaking  missions. ict,mo 

gia.    Several  thousand  dollars  had  been  spent  ^^:  FoTSi1KSi>^5''S  ™%»t:::-;          SSS 

in  aid  of  schools  for  poor  whites  in  the  South ;  

and  colleges  for  white  people  were  contem-  Total  of  appropriations $T{tt,««3 

plated  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  and  near  Chat-  The  foreign  missions  included  99  mission- 

tanooga,  Tennessee.  aries;  70  assistant  missionaries  (or  wives  of 

The  Church  Extension  Society  received  for  missionaries) ;  89  missionaries  of  the  Women^s 

the  ten  months  ending  October  81, 1881,  $200,-  Foreign  Missionary  Society ;  199  native  work- 

001,  and  disbursed  during  the  same  period  ers  of  the  Women^s  Foreign  Missionary  Soci- 

$160,322.    Three  hundred  and  fifteen  churches  ety;    218  native  ordained  preachers;    1,152 

had  been  aisled  by  gifts,  or  loans,  or  both,  and  native  unordained  and  local   preachers   and 

grants  to  161  churches,  and  applications  from  teachers  and  other  helpers;  28,127  members; 

50  churches,  remained  on   file.     In  all,  51  8,782  probationers;  an  average  attendance  on 

churches  (thirty  during  the  year)  had  been  worship  of  55,981 ;  831  day-schools,  with  11,- 

built  on  the  frontier,  under  a  plan  contemplat-  161  scholars;  1,002  Sunday-schools,  with  48,- 

ing  a  special  gift  of  $250  to  each  church,  to  be  516  scholars;   12  high-schools  and  colleges, 

supplemented  by  an  appropriation  from  the  with  89  teachers  and  653  students ;  8  theolog- 

aociety.  ical  schools,  with  18  teachers  and  79  students; 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  632  orphans  under  care ;   271  churches,  and 

the  year  ending  October  81, 1881,  were  $9,286,  852  other  places  of  worship.    Of  the  members, 

or  more  than  300  per  cent  more  than  were  re-  2,044  were  in  Liberia.  224  in  South  America 

oeived  during  the  previous  year.    Eight  thou-  (the  Argentine  Republic  and  Uruguay),  1,724 

sand  dollars  were  disbursed  in  aid  of  100  stu-  in  China,  9,697  in  Germany  and  Switzerland, 

dents  in  45  institutions.  2,782  in  Norway,  6,300  in  Sweden,  607  in 

The  sales  of  the  Booh  Concern,  for  the  year  Denmark,  3,169  in  India,  27  in  Bulgaria,  708 

1880>^81,  amounted  to  $1,576,783.    The  whole  in  Italy,  507  in  Japan,  and  338  in  Mexico, 

number  of  books  and  tracts  issued  (books,  In  the  Domestic  Missions^  21  missionaries, 

630,000  volumes ;  tracts,  1,444,250  copies)  was  33  local  preachers,  1,731  members  and  421  pro- 

2,074,250.    The  catalogue  of  publications  em-  bationers,  with  21  Sunday-schools  having  1,120 

braces:  books  of  the  general  catalogue,  1,375;  scholars,  are  registered  as  among  the  Ameri- 

books  of  the  Sunday-school  libraries,  1,300;  can  Indians;  and  5  missionaries,  26  teachers 

Sunday-school  requisites,  291;  tracts  not  in-  and  5  other  helpers,  114  members  and  46  pro 
VOL.  XXI. — 86    A 
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bationers,  with  8  day-scbools  baviog  619  scbol-  as  tbey  may  deem  it  best  to  advise  tbe  reri- 

are,  and  6  Snnday-scbools  having  189  scholara,  dence  of  one  of  their  narober  in  this  empire. ** 

among  the  GIiiDese.  Statistical  reports  were  presented  of  whidb  the 

The  reports  of  the  Wbmcm^a  Foreign  Mission-  following  is  a  summary :  Members  of  annual 

ary  Society,  made  at  its  annaal  meeting,  May  conferences  (European    and  native),  eighty ; 

12th,  showed  that  its  receipts  for  the  year  had  local  preachers  (European   and  native),  124; 

been  $107,932,  or  $81,656  more  than  there-  church-members  (European  and  native),  4,668; 

oeipts  for  the  previous  year.    It  had  2,578  native  OhristiaQS,  6,600;  secular  schools  (fif- 

auxiliarysocieties,  65,662  an  Dual  members,  and  teen    for    Europeans),  855;    scholars,  9,103; 

8,628  life  members.    It  had  sent  eight  new  mis-  Sunday-schools  (219  vernacular),  266 ;  scholars 

Fionaries  to  foreign  fields,  and  now  sustained  (more    than    three  fourths   native),    11,886; 

38  American    missionaries   in  China,  India,  church-buildings,  forty-eight ;  probable  value, 

South  America,  Japan,  Mexico,  and  Africa,  $175,452;  parsonages,  seventy- three ;    proba- 

and  supported  more  than  200  Bible  women  and  ble  value,  $86,240. 

teachers,  6  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  15  board-  II.   Methodist  Episcopal  Chtiboh,  South. 

ing-Bchools,  with  more  than  700  pupils,  125  day-  — The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Misnans  of  the 

schools,  with  nearly 3,000  pupils,  three  orphan-  Methodist. Episcopal  Church,  South,  for  the 

ages,  with  about  400  orphans,  and  two  homes  year  ending  March  81,  1881,  were  $108,844. 

for  friendless  women,  and  had  secured  the  sys-  The  appropriations  made  by  the  board,  in  May, 

tematio  visitation  of  more  than  1,000  zenanas.  1881,  tor  the  ensuing  year  amounted  to  $182,- 

Five  medical  graduates  were  in  the  field.  750.     Besides  the  home  missions  within  the 

The  firat  session  of  a  Delegated  Conferenes  annual  conferences,  the  board  sustained  a  6er- 
in  India  was  held  at  Allahabad,  July  14th  to  man  mission  conference,  with  which  were  con- 
18th.  Thirteen  delegates  were  in  attendance  nected  sixteen  local  preachere  and  1,189  mem- 
from  the  North  India  and  South  India  Confer-  bera;  an  Indian  mission  conference,  with  113 
enoes.  Tbe  Rev.  J.  M.  Thobum,  D.  D.,  was  local  preachere  and  4,830  Indian  membera  (be- 
elected  chairman.  A  constitution  was  adopted  sides  white  and  colored  membere),  and  with  a 
which  declares  that  the  delegated  conference  manual-labor  school  for  boy  sin  the  Creek  na- 
'*  shall  have  the  management  and  control  of  tion  and  a  school  for  girls  in  tlie  Choctaw  na> 
such  interests  as  are  common  to  the  Methodist .  tion ;  a  mission  to  the  French  Creoles  in  and 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  Indian  Empire,  and  do  around  New  Iberia,  Louisiana,  with  one  local 
not  legitimately  belong  to  a  single  anntial  con-  preacher  and  seventy-two  membere ;  a  mission 
ferenoe,  and  may  authorize  such  measures  as  in  China  (Shanghai,  Nantziang,  and  SuchowX 
are  needful  for  promoting  or  conserving  such  with  seven  foreign  missionaries,  two  women- 
interests,  provided  no  action  be  taken  contra-  missionaries,  eight  native  preachers,  one  local 
vening  the  organic  law  of  the  Methodist  Epis-  preacher,  and  113  membere;  amission  in  Cen- 
oopal  Church."  tral  Mexico,  with  two  foreign  missionaries, 

Provision  was  made  for  holding  sessions  thirty-four   native    preachers,    twenty-three 

every  three  yeare — the  next  being  appoint-  teachers,  710  members,  and  600  day-sdiolare; 

ed  for  January,  1884 — to  which  delegates  are  the   Mexican    border   mission,    on   the   Rio 

to  be  chosen  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  ev-  Grande,  with  one  superintendent,  fourteen  na- 

ery  five  members  of  each  annual  conference,  tive  preachers,  and  699  membere ;  and  a  mis- 

and  one  lay  delegate  to  each  presiding  elder^s  sion  in  Brazil  (Rio  Janeiro  and  the  province 

district ;  and  an  executive  committee  of  three  of  Sao  Paulo),  to  which  five  missionaries  are 

was  appointed  to  act  during  the  interim  be-  attached. 

tween  the  sessions.     A  Board  of  Publication  III.   Methodist   Photestant  Chubch. — ^In 

was  created,  and  authorized  to  establish  at  the  following  table  will  be  found  a  list  of  the 

Allahabad  a  Methodist  publishing  house  for  Conferences,   with    the    number   of  pastors, 

India,  with  an  endowment  fund  of  $100,000.  unstationed  ministers,  and  membere  of  this 

A  Board  of  Education  was  appointed,  whose  Church,  as  given  in  the  *^  Methodist  Protestant 

office  should  be  to  promote  narmony  in  the  Year -Book"  (Adrian,  Michigan)  for   1882. 

distribution  and  management  of  the  schools  of  The    statistics    of  the    Alabama,    Arkansas, 

the  Church.    A  resolution  was  adopted  defin-  Georgia,  Georgia  colored,  Mississippi,  North 

ing  the  relations  of  agents — such  as  the  mis-  Arkansas,  Oregon,  South  Illinois,  and  Texas 

sionaries  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  conferences  are  for  1880 ;  those  of  the  other 

Society,  missionary  teachere  who  do  not  preach.  Conferences  are  for  1881.    The  tables  give  of 

and  others,  who  are  not  members  of  the  An-  additional   items  :   number   of  probationers, 

nual  Conference.     A  paper  on  the  marriage  8,009;  of  Sunday-schools,  1,488,  with  21,573 

and  divorce  laws  of  India  was  adopted  to  be  officera  and  teachers,   and    76,409   seholare; 

sent  up  to  the  Government  as  the  expression  number  of  churches,  1,599;  of  parsonages,  800. 

of  the  Church.     A  memorial  was  adopted  for  Contributions:  for  pastors*  salaries,  $218,767; 

presentation  to  the  Board  of  Bishops,  asking  for  home  missions,  $4,210 ;  for  foreign  mis- 

that  bishops  who  may  visit  the  Indian  churches  sions,  $4,344 ;    for  ministerial  education,  $1,- 

in  the  future  '*may  arrange  to  remain  two  814;  for  Sunday-schools,  $10,979;  for  general 

years,  or  at  least  through  two  cold  seasons  in  purposes,  $11,142.   Total  value  of  ohurah  prq>- 

India  during  every  four  years,  until  such  time  erty,  $3,062,975. 
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Alabama 

Alabama  (oolorod) 

Arfcaniaa 

Baltimore  (colored) 

Boaton  (mlaaiony. 

Callforala  (miaalon) 

Central  Texxa 

Colorado,  Texas. 

Deep  Rlyer,  Nortb  Carolina. . . 

Geoeaee 

Georgia 

GeoT^  (colored) 

Iowa. 

Indian* 

Kanaas. 

Kentockj 

Lonlalana 

Marrland 

McCSaine  (TexasX 

Michigan 

Mlnneaota. 

MlMoari 

Misalaalppl 

Maskingum  (Ohio) 

Nefaraaka 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Arkansas 

North  (Carolina 

North  Illlnola 

North  Mlsalsstppl 

North  Mlsaoazi 

Ohio 

Onondaga 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Plttaborg 

Red  River  (Texas) 

South  Carolina 

SoDth  Illinois. 

Tennessee 

Texaa  (colored) 

Texas 

Virginia..'. 

West  Arkansas 

West  Michigan 

West  Tennessee 

West  TenneaMe  (colored) 

WeitVhrglniA 

Total 


Unia- 

PMIon. 

tfOMd 

29 

•  • 

•  ■ 

13 

•  • 

25 

7 

1 

8 

•  • 

2 

•  • 

21 

■  • 

15 

14 

10 

8 

18 

6 

82 

20 

Id 

7 

85 

23 

6» 

69 

68 

28 

22 

18 

18 

6 

111 

68 

10 

12 

«4 

89 

16 

8 

82 

21 

15 

6 

48 

65 

20 

6 

19 

19 

85 

8 

23 

6 

44 

86 

42 

66 

41 

87 

20 

21 

61 

78 

68 

84 

8 

4 

9 

6 

00 

48 

6 

8 

18 

9 

68 

10 

19 

6 

10 

8 

21 

16 

28 

16 

14 

•  • 

48 

15 

17 

.       • 

•  • 

64 

•   • 

102 

1,886 

989 

2,626 

"ioo 

200 

""*64 
1,000 

979 

496 

709 
2,852 

642 
8,^7 
6.628 
1,419 
1.790 

661 
14,478 

668 
8,468 

800 

8,848 

1.000 

10,860 

eoo 

1,992 
8,874 

800 

12.028 

8,098 

969 
1,000 
^725 
8,204 

200 

850 
6,845 

118 
1,084 
8,275 
1,844 

800 
1,664 
8,214 

930 
1,822 
1,140 

•  •  •  «  ■  • 

11,026 
117,268 


and  Gittings  SemiDary,  La  Harpe,  Illinois.  The 
Board  of  Missions  supports  four  **  home  mis- 
sions,^* a  mission  in  the  Choctaw  nation,  In- 
dian Territory,  and  a  mission  in  Japan,  where 
one  woman  missionary  and  an  assistant  are 
employed  and  a  girls'  school  of  twenty-eight 
pupils  is  taught.  Its  receipts  for  the  year 
were  $4,761.  A  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  co-operates  with  this  board.  The 
Board  of  Ministerial  Education  received  $3,227, 
and  gave  assistance  during  the  year  to  four- 
teen young  men  preparing  for  the  ministry. 
The  publication  offices,  colleges,  boards,  and 
benevolent  societies  have  together  property 
valued  at  $402,650. 

IV.  Wesletan  Methodist  Connection. — 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics 
of  the  British  and  Affiliated  Conferences  of  this 
Church : 


OONVIBINCBS.          • 

Local 
pmehOTi. 

jrmthun 

H-W. 

British  Conference. 

24,400 
1,S00 

•  •   •  • 

8,671 

850 

89 

601,800 

84,287 

1,8U 

Irish  Contarcnce 

French  Oonference 

Total 

26,800 

8,860 

607331 

The  General  Conference  of  this  Church 
meets  every  four  years ;  the  next  meeting  is 
appointed  to  be  held  in  May,  1884.  The 
general  interests  of  the  Church  and  its  various 
enterprises  between  the  sessions  of  the  General 
Conference  are  placed  in  charge  of  the  Annual 
Council,  which  consists  of  the  Boards  of  Min- 
isterial Education,  Missions,  and  Publication, 
with  their  sesretaries  and  agents,  editors  and 
publishers,  and  the  presidents  of  the  colleges, 
and  meets  in  July  of  each  year.  The  Board 
of  Publication,  which  is  elected  by  the  General 
Conference,  has  two  principal  offices  or  direc- 
tories— one  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  the  other 
at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania — at  each  of  which 
a  general  weekly  religious  paper  and  a  num- 
ber of  Sunday-school  periodicals  are  published. 
Besides  these,  a  general  religious  weekly  paper 
is  published  at  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  a 
semi-monthly  paper  at  Magnolia,  Arkansas, 
and  a  monthly  missionary  paper  at  Springfield, 
Ohio.  The  literary  institutions  of  the  Church 
include  Adrian  College,  Adrian,  Michigan ; 
Western  Maryland  College,  Westminster,  Mary- 
land; Yadkin  College,  Tadkin,  North  Carolina ; 


The  statistics  of  the  Sunday-schools  are:  in 
the  British  Conference,  6,426  schools,  121,498 
teachers,  810,280  scholars;  in  the  Irish  Con- 
ference, 809  schools,  2,760  teachers,  24,500 
scholars;  in  the  French  Conference,  sixty* 
schools,  840  teachers,  2,900  scholars;  total, 
6,795  schools,  124,593  teachers,  837,680  schol- 
ars. 

The  report  of  the  Chapel  Committee  to  the 
British  Conference  showed  that  141  new 
chapels  had  been  completed,  at  a  cost  of  £299,- 
912,  which,  with  the  enlargements  that  had 
been  made  to  the  other  chapels,  provided  27,- 
669  additional  sittings. 

The  committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Chapel 
Building  Fund  reported  that  thirty  of  the  fifty 
churches  contemplated  by  the  plan  of  the  fund 
had  been  constructed  within  the  Metropolitan 
District,  eleven  others  were  in  course  of  con- 
struction, and  five  more  were  contemplated. 

The  Book-Boom  had  published  forty-two  dis- 
tinct works  and  fifly-three  new  tracts,  had  sold 
1,779,000  copies  of  periodicals  and  4,976,572 
tracts,  besides  hymn-books,  catechisms,  reward- 
books,  etc.,  and  returned  £4,800  of  funds  for 
distribution  to  beneficiaries. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionary  Society  was  held  in  London,  May  2d. 
Tlie  Kt.  Hon.  William  McArthur,  M.  P., 
I^rd  Mayor  of  London,  presided.  The  total 
income  of  the  society  for  the  year  had  been 
£180,098,  of  which  £10,162  had  been  received 
from  the  mission  districts,  and  the  expendi- 
tures had  been  £168,408,  leaving  a  deficiency 
in  the  accounts  of  £38,810.  llie  Ladies' 
General  Committee  for  Education  in  Foreign 
Countries  had  also  expended  £3,166,  besides 
furnishing  school  msterials,  clothing,  etc.,  for 
the  missions.    The  following  is  a  general  sum- 
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mary  of  the  missions  under  the  immediate  the  Oonferenee  decided,  as  the  most  effectiye 

direction  of  the  committee  of  the  society,  and  measure  of  relief,  to  suspend  the  school  at 

of   the  British  Conference  in  India,   China,  Woodhouoe  Grove  and  concentrate  its  support 

South  and  West  Africa,  and  the  West  Indies :  on  the  one  at  New  Kings  wood.     The  subject 

Central  or  principal  stations,  called  drcoits 411  of  the  theatre  was  brought  up  bj  the  publica- 

Ohapeisandpreaching.piaces...  .  ............   8,498  tion  of  a  pamphlet  bv  a  voung  minister,  main- 

MJMtonariea  and  aaalstant  miBaionarieB,  Including  7,   *       ?u  ^^^v     *     ^    •   ul  rT       "**''^*«  «««« 

aupemnmerariea V? T     400  taming  that  theatres  might  be  made  moral  and 

Other  paid  agents,  as  cateehista,  interpreters,  day-  useful.    The  opinion  of  the  Conference,  as  ex- 

u?Ldi^'i^s'uiidi;;:ich^it;«iie^^^              rlSi  pressed  by  the  president,  being  to  the  eflFect 

Foil  and  accredited  church-members 88,189  that  suoh  a  transformation  of  the  theatre  could 

21^  for  church-membersbip.    . .  .      .    .        11^  j^^^  ^e  hoped  for  in  England,  the  author  of  the 

Scholars,  deducting  those  who  attend  both  the  day  , ,  v^v%.  **^     »*     u^    "^    .      »"•"*'•  "'^•'"^ 

and  Sondav  schools 88,8eT  pamphlet  expressed  regret  for  havmg  published 

Printing  eatablishmeutii 8  such  views.    The  Home  Mission  Committee, 

The  Wesley  an  Confer entt  of  Great  Britain  h  aving  asked  the  Government  to  grant  an  allow - 
met  in  its  one  hundred  and  thirty-eighth  ses-  ance  for  the  seat-rents  of  soldiers  worshiping 
sion  at  Liverpool,  July  19th.  The  Rev.  George  regularly  in  Methodist  churches,  the  Govern- 
M.  Osbom,  D.  D.,  was  chosen  president.  More  ment  had  replied  that  it  never  gave  money  in 
than  one  hundred  candidates  for  the  ministry  that  form,  but  offered  to  provide  the  allow- 
who  had  completed  their  studies,  thirty-six  of  ance  under  the  form  of  head-money.  After 
whom  were  destined  to  the  missionary  sta-  some  debate  os  to  whether  acceptance  wonld 
tions,  were  ordained.  .Sixty  candidates  were  not  commit  it  to  the  appearance  of  receiving  a 
proposed  to  be  received  on  trial,  in  addition  to  subsidy  from  the  state,  the  Conference  decided 
a  number  who  had  been  received  in  previous  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  Government,  and  to 
years  and  were  waiting  on  the  reserve  Ust,  instruct  the  committee  to  take  such  steps  in 
while  the  number  of  applications  for  new  relation  to  the  money  that  might  be  received, 
ministers  was  very  small.  The  Conference  as  would  secure  a  fair  remuneration  for  pro- 
decided  that  it  could  not  receive  any  of  the  vision  for  Wesleyan  soldiers  in  the  chapels,  and 
n^w  candidates  except  those  from  Wales  (where  the  utmost  efficiency  for  the  religious  work  in 
new  pastors  were  needed),  and  those  who  had  the  army. 

offered  themselves  for  foreign  mission-work.  The  I^entk  Cofiferenee  met  in  Paris,  June 

The  Conference  resolved  that  no  candidate  who  10th.    The  Rev.  M.  Cornforth  presided.    The 

had  failed  to  obtain  the  minimum  number  of  statistical  reports  showed  that  the  Conference 

marks  in  the  preliminary  examination  of  can-  had  166  chapels  and  other  preaching-places, 

didates  sliould  undergo  the  usual  examination  29  ministers,  95  local  preachers,   109  clas®- 

of  the  district  committee,  unless  in  the  judgment  leaders,  1,775  members,  with  104  on  trial,  53 

ofthat  committee  he  should  possess  such  special  Sunday-schools,  with  801  teachers  and  2,655 

gifts  as  would  justify  an  exceptional  procedure,  scholars. 

A  committee  which  had  been  engaged  for  seven  Y.  Pbimitiye  Methodist  Conkeotiok.  — 
years  upon  a  revision  of  the  liturgy  of  the  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of 
"  Book  of  Offices,'*  presented  a  report  recom-  this  connection  as  they  were  reported  to  the 
mending  certain  changes  in  the  services,  the  Conference  in  June,  1881 :  Number  of  minis- 
operation  of  which  would  be  to  remove  or  ters,  1,149;  of  local  preachers,  15,597:  of 
modify  passages  susceptible  of  a  construction  class-leaders,  10,709 ;  of  members,  185,816 ; 
in  the  direction  of  sacerdotalism.  The  recom-  of  chapels,  4,860 ;  of  other  preaching-plapes, 
mendations  of  the  committee  in  regard  to  the  1,868 ;  of  Sunday-schools,  4,097,  with  59,279 
forms  for  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Sup-  teachers  and  888,202  scholars.  The  increase  in 
per,  the  solemnization  of  matrimony,  and  the  the  number  of  members  from  the  previous 
burial  of  the  dead,  were  adopted,  and  those  in  year  was  2,625.  The  sum  of  £4,468  had  been 
respect  to  the  form  for  the  administration  of  paid  from  the  profits  of  the  Book-Room  to 
baptism  were  recommitted.  The  committee  benevolent  funds.  The  year's  collections  for 
charged  with  the  revision  of  the  catechism  was  the  Superannuated  Preaehen^  and  Widowe*  and 
authorized  to  adopt  at  its  discretion  the  ren-  Orphans^  funds  amounted  to  £7,184,  with 
derings  of  the  revised  version  of  the  New  which  two  hundred  and  sixty  beneficiaries  had 
Testament  in  the  proof -texts  subjoining  to  the  been  oared  for. 

answers.    The  General  Committee  of  the  Mis-  The  total  receipts  of  the  Primitive  Method- 

sionary  Society  was  authorized  to  prepare  a  ist  Mimonofry  Society  for  missionary  and  other 

plan  of  organization  for  the  churches  in  South  purposes  were  reported  at   its   anniversary, 

Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  constituting  them  May  7th,  to  have  been  £85,010.    The  whole 

into  a  distinct,  self-supporting  church  and  an  number  of  home,  colonial,   and  foreign  sta- 

affiliated  conference.    A  proposition  was  made  tions  was  returned  as  285,  with  which  were 

to  give  a  similar  organization  to  the  West  In-  connected  1,287  preaching- places  and  809  min- 

dian  churches,  but  was  deferred  on  the  ground  isters.    Of  these,  96    stations,  having  8,056 

that  those  churches  were  not  yet  ready  for  members,  were  in  the  Australian  colonies  and 

autonomy.    The  schools  for  sons  of  ministers  New  Zealand,  and  92  stations,   with   8,228 

tt  New  Kingswood  and  Woodhouse  Grove  members,  in  Canada.    The  foreign  mission  at 

were  reported  embarrassed  in  finances ;   and  North  Aliwal,  South  Africa,  had  been  oontin- 
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ned  with  ^ome  snccess,  notwiOistanding  the  Especial  attention  was  given  to  the  considera- 

distarbed  condition  of  the  country.    The  mis-  tion  of  the  means  of  extending  the  influence 

sion  at  Santa  Isabel,  West  Africa,  had  sutTered  of  the  Connection  in  London  ;  and  a  deputa- 

from  the  death  of  members.  tion,  in  which  the  president  of  the  Conference 

The  sixty-second  annual  Pritnitite  Method-  was  included,  was  appointed  to  visit  the  me- 

ist   Conference  met  at  Hull,  June  6th.    The  tropolis  and  confer  with  the  superintendents 

Rev.  Charles  Kendall  was  chosen  president,  of  circuits  and  with  laymen  on  that  subject. 

New  legislation  was  discouraged.    A  letter  of  A  question  having  arisen  respecting  the  use  of 

sympathy  with  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  parlia-  the  revised  New  Testament  in  the  chapels, 

inentary  work  and  his  efforts  to  remove  the  the  president  suggested  that  it  would  be  well 

difficulties  he  had  to  encounter  was  agreed  to  wait  for  a  considerable  time, 

upon,  and  a  petition  was  ordered  prepared  in  YII.  United  Methodist  Fbes  Churches  — 

the  name  of  the  Conference  in  favor  of  the  The  district  returns  of  these  churches  for  1881 

"local-option"    measure   which    Sir  Wilfrid  give  the  number  of  members  as  66,064,  and  of 

Lawson  was  urging  in  the  House  of  Commons,  persons  on  trial  for  membership  as  6,817,  and 

VI.  Methodist  New  Convection. — The  fol-  show  a  net  increase  in  the  home  stations  of 
lowing  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  this  856.  The  foreign  stations  return  an  increase 
body  as  presented  to  the  Conference  of  1881 :  of  440,  making  the  whole  increase  for  the  de- 
Number  of  chapels,  606 ;  of  churches,  466 ;  of  nomination,  796. 

ministers,  183  ;   of  lay  preachers,  1,246  ;    of  The  chapel  secretary  reported  to  the  Confer- 

church-members,  27,770 ;  of  members  on  trial,  ence  in  July,  as  the  result  of  special  efforts 

8,878;  of  schools,  462,  with  11,093  teachers  made  in  view  of  the  year  being  the  year  of 

and  79,954  scholars.    The  increase  of  church-  the  census  to  obtain  returns  on  all  questions 

members  during  the  year  was  797.  relating  to  connectional  property,   that    the 

The  Booh' Room  {Tf^mmf^^M  reported  that  the  number  of  chapels  was  1,146,  of  which  662 

receipts  of   the  publication  office  had  been  had    been    built   since  1860,  that  they  cost 

£2,939,  and  that  it  had  £1,860  of  stock  on  hand.  £1,266,078,  and  were  in  debt  £406,288;  that 

The  Chapel  Fund  Committee  reported   that  the  school-houses  cost  £139,000,  and  were  in 

eleven  new  chapels  and  two  schools  had  been  debt  £26,097 ;    that  sixty  ministers^  houses, 

built  during  the  year,  at  a  cost  of  £9,600;  that  settled  on  trust,  cost  an  average  sum  of  £402 

forty-one  chapels  had  had  their  debts  reduced  each  ;  that  the  chapels  afforded  an  accommo-  • 

or  extinguished  to  the  amount  of  £6,760;  and  dation  of  869,961  sittings,  of  which  106,412 

that  a  total  sum  of  £13,728  had  been  raised  in  were  let,  at  an  average  rent  of  £3  14«.  each, 

connection  with  the  fund.    The  Connectional  The  capital  of  tlie  Chapel  Loan  Fund  exceeded 

Aid  and  Fxtennon  Fund^  which  had  been  ea-  £10,000. 

tablisfaed  a  year  before  to  raise  £12,000  in  aid  The  Booh  Room  returned  n  profit  of  £1,200, 

of  the  mission,  chapel,  loan,  college,  and  pa-  available  for  distribution  among  the  benevolent 

temal  funds,   had  received    subscriptions    of  funds  of  the  Connection. 

£8,740,  of  which  £8,650  had  been  paid.    The  The  annual  meeting  in  behalf  of  the  Home 

receipts  of  the  fund  for  Edme  and  Foreign  and  Foreign  Miseions  was  held  in  London, 

MinionB  had  been  £7,177,  but  those  funds  April  25th.    The  general  income  of  the  so- 

were  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  £2,205 ;  the  ciety  for  the  year  had  been  £17,826,  and  the 

expenditures  for  missions  had  been  £7,461.  expenditure  had  been  £17,047.    The  Home 

The   mission    in    China   returned   fifty-eight  Mission  Chapel  Extension  Fund  was  in  its  fifth 

chapels,  fifty-five  churches,  five  missionaries,  a  year ;  only  a  relatively  small  amount  of  the 

large  staff  of  native  catechists  and  teachers,  promised  subscriptions  remained  unpaid,  and 

1,091  members,  228  on  trial,  eleven  schools,  the  sum  of  £8,834  had  been  voted  for  the  pnr- 

140  students,  and  19  baptized  children.    The  chase  of  land  and  the  erection  of  chapels  and 

increase  of  members  during  the  year  was  189.  school-houses.    Reports  were  made  of  theoon- 

The  Conference  of  the  Methodist  New  Connee-  dition  of  the  missions  in  East  Africa ;  Sierra 

tion  met  at  Halifax,  June  12th.    The  Rev.  W.  Leone,  where  the  churches,  in  the  absence  of  a 

Stacey,  D.  D.,  was  chosen  president,  and  in  his  European  missionary,  had  been  under  the  care 

inaugural  address  cdled  attention  to  the  con-  of  two  colored  ministers,  and  whence  liberal 

Btitution  of  the  coming  Methodist  (Ecumenical  contributions  had  been  received  to  the  General 

Congress  as  a  triumphant  acknowledgment  of  Mission  Fund ;  and  Jamaica,  where  the  mission 

the  principle  of  equal  lay  representation,  on  had  been  severely  afflicted  by  the  hurricane  of 

which  the  government  of  the  New  Connection  August,  1880.    The  society  has  also  a  mission 

was  based.    A  resolution  was  passed  approv-  at  Ningpo,  China. 

ing  the  reform  and  equalization  of  the  mar-  The  Annual  Aseemhly  of  the  United  Meth- 

riage  laws,  and  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  Con-  odvtt  Free  Churches  met  in  London,  July  27th. 

ference  on  that  subject  wliich  had  been  called  The  Rev.  Richard  Chew  was  chosen  president. 

to  meet  in  London.    A  resolution  was  passed  A  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  revisers  of  the 

approving  the  motives  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  New  Testament  was  passed,  and  the  work  was 

uttering  the  hope  that  it  might  result  in  good,  commended  to  the  study  of  ministers  and  peo- 

and  expressing  sympathy  with  Mr.  Gladstone  pie.    A  question  was  brought  up  on  the  appli- 

in  his  efforts  to  remove  discontent  in  Ireland,  cation  of  a  minister  formerly  of  this  conneo' 
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tion,  who  had  jomed  the  Oongregatiooalista, 
to  be  re -admitted  to  the  CoDference,  as  to 
whether  it  was  expedient  to  re-admit  ministers 
who  had  left  the  body,  and  then,  presumably 
because  they  had  not  succeeded  elsewhere, 
offered  to  return.  With  this  was  involyed  the 
(luestion  whether  it  was  right  and  just  to  take 
the  applicant  when  stations  could  hardly  be 
found  for  ministers  already  recognized,  and 
when  candidates  were  obliged  to  stand  over. 
The  applicant  was  not  admitted.  A  Sunday- 
school  secretary  was  appointed,  an  annual  day 
of  prayer  for  Sunday-schools  was  set  apart, 
and  provision  was  made  for  the  insertion  of  a 
column  in  the  numerical  schedule  showing 
what  scholars  had  joined  the  church  during 
the  year. 

VIII.    Al73TRA.LA.SIA.y  WeSLBYAN   MeTHODIST 

Ohithoh. — This  church  includes  the  several 
annual  conferences  in  Australia,  Tasmania, 
and  New  Zealand,  the  Wesleyan  South  Sea 
missions,  and  local  missions  to  the  Chinese  in 
Victoria,  the  Maories  in  New  Zealand,  and 
Scandinavian  settlers.  It  embrao3s,  according 
to  the  statistical  reports  presented  to  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  in  May,  303  ministers,  with 
42  supernumeraries,  and  104  preachers  on  trial, 
01,04^  members,  and  8,172  persons  on  trial  for 
membership. 

The  receipts  of  the  Australasian  We/fhi/an 
Miationary  Society  were  reported  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  in  Sydney,  January  27th,  to  have 
been  £14,677.  This  society  has  charge  of  the 
South  Sea  missions,  including  the  missions  in 
the  Feejee  and  Friendly  Islands,  Samoa,  and 
Kotumah,  which  were  formerly  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  British  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  also  the  newly  established 
mission  in  New  Britain,  New  Ireland,  and  the 
Duke  of  York  Islands,  and  returned  for  them 
13  English  and  55  native  ministers,  with  33,038 
native  members  and  5,641  persons  on  trial  for 
membership. 

The  General  Oor\ference  of  the  Awtralaaian 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  met  at  Adelaide, 
May  nth.  The  Rev.  J.  S.  Waugh,  D.D,,  was 
chosen  president.  An  application  was  re- 
ceived from  the  New  Zealand  Conference,  ask- 
ing, on  account  of  its  remoteness  from  the 
other  conferences  of  the  connection,  to  be  set 
off  as  a  self-governing  and  independent  body. 
The  Conference  judged  the  proposal  prema- 
ture, and  invited  the  New  Zealand  Conference 
to  submit  a  plan  or  oonstitntion  for  the  pro- 
posed organization  before  the  change  should 
be  definitely  pronounced  upon.  The  churches 
in  Tonga,  or  the  Friendly  Islands,  were  erected 
into  a  separate  district.  The  resolution  of  the 
previous  General  Conference  with  reference  to 
olass-meetings  was  re-affirmed.  It  insists  upon 
attendance  at  claas-meetiugs  as  a  test  for  mem- 
bership in  the  church,  but  authorizes  the 
recognition  of  devout  persons  *^  who  can  not 
be  persuaded  to  attend  the  class-meeting" 
as  oommunioants,  and  the  issuing  of  communi- 
cants* tickets  to  them.    A  committee  was  ap- 


pointed to  prepare  counsels  and  suggestions 
for  a  more  efficient  conduct  of  the  society 
classes.  A  form  of  service  for  the  pnblio 
recognition  of  members  was  prepared.  The 
subject  of  the  conduct  of  the  Rev.  George 
Brown,  missionary  in  New  Britain  and  New 
Ireland,  who  had  in  1878  conducted  a  military 
or  police  expedition  against  cannibal  chie& 
who  had  killed  and  eaten  some  of  the  mission- 
ary teachers,  was  reviewed,  and  Mr.  Brown 
was  heard  in  his  own  defense.  A  resolution 
which  had  been  passed  by  the  New  South 
Wales  and  Queensland  Conference,  recognizing 
the  dangerous  position  in  which  Mr.  Brown 
had  been  placed,  but  regretting  that  no  other 
course  than  the  one  be  had  taken  was  open  to 
him  which  would  insure  the  safety  of  tho^e  of 
whom  he  was  regarded  as  the  protector,  was 
approved;  and  a  resolution  was  aft-erward 
adopted,  expressing  sympathy  with  Mr.  Brown^ 
and  intimating  that  he  had  not  violated  the 
regulations  which  governed  the  missionary 
work  of  the  Church.  A  proposition  from  the 
English  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  asking 
to  be  relieved  from  its  engagement  to  assist 
the  Australasian  missions  with  funds,  on  paying 
£1,500  for  the  current  year  and  £750  for  the 
next  year,  was  accepted,  with  the  reservation 
of  the  right  to  review  the  subject  in  the  next 
General  Conference. 

MEXICO  (EsTADos  Unidos  db  Mixioo,  or 
Rep^buoa  Mbxioana).  The  following  table, 
reproduced  from  the  "  Anales,*'  published  by 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  in  1881,  exhibiu 
the  population  of  the  different  States,  etc.,  of 
the  republic,  with  their  capitals,  and  the  num- 
ber (for  the  most  part  estimated)  of  inhabit- 
ants contained  in  these  last : 


STATXS,  KTa 


Sonora 

('hibnahoft 

Coahalla 

NnflTO  Leon 

Tamanllpu 

Vera  Crux 

Tahaaco 

Campeaohj 

Tuoatan 

BinalcMi 

Jallsoo 

Collma 

Mtcboacan 

Gaerrero 

Oi^aea 

Chlapaa 

Durango 

Zaeatecas 

A^aas  Calientes 

Ban  Luis  Potooi 

Oaan^oato 

Querdtaro 

HWftl^o 

Mexico 

Morelos 

Puebia 

TIaxcala 

Federal  District 

Lower  California  (Ter.) 

Total 


Fopala- 


115,424 
220,941 
180,026 
208,284 
140,187 
542.918 
104,747 

90,418 
802,815 
186,491 
968,464 

65,827 
661,584 
295,590 
744,000 
906,862 
190,846 
422,fMi6| 
140,480 
516,4S6, 
884,S45l 
206.250! 
427,850' 
710.579 
150,160 
784,466 
18S,9S8 
851,804 

80,203 


9,908,011 


Urea 

Cblhnalioa...... 

Saltillo 

Monterer 

Ciadad  ttetorta. 
Vera  Croa  •  . . . . 
San  Juan  Bautiata 

Oampeacbjr 

M6rida 

Cullacan 

Gnada^Jara. 

CoHoia 

MoreHa 

Tlxtia 

Oi^jgoa 

San  Cristobal.... 

Dnrango 

Zacateeaa 

Aifuaa  Calientes.. 
Ban  Luis  Potoai.. 

Guanajuato 

Quer6taro 

Pacbttoa 

Tolnoa 

CuernaTaea 

Pnebla. 

Tiazcala 

Mexioo 

LaPai 


Fopali- 


8,000 
12.000 
26.000 
14.000 

6»<HK) 
10,000 

6.000 
14,000 
80,000 

aooo 

60,000 
25.000 
80^000 

5.000 
SM45 
10,000 
12,000 
16,000 
81,S42 
404)00 
62.102 
274S60 
12,01)0 

6.842 
65,000 
6^000 

6LOnO 
250.000 

8,500 


*  GntU  reoentlj  Jalapa  waa  the  capital  of  tha  State  of  T 
Crux. 
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In  the  official  report  above  referred  to   the     I>anogo licentUte  Francisco  Gomez  del  Pftlacio. 

an«i  of  the  repablio  is  set  dovrn  «M,921,240  ■  gSJS5-'»:::;::::;G„:^n.»l'|;S^»'"»"'-^- 

square  kilometres  (741,791  square  miles),  while    Hidalgo '•    Rafael  (;raTioto. 

in  statistical  returns  of   an  official  character,    ^^ ^^^^^^  j **z™l3etol  "**"*^ 

published  in  1869  and  1873,  it  stood  at  761,640  ♦  MkhSIcan !  .* .'      .*  .'    **     p.  Domntos. 

square  miles.    Of  the  total  population  sho  wn    Moreio^ •*    CArfoe  Quajriia. 

in  the  foregoing  table,  it  is  calculated  that  52  o^^!'/:^::::: qLtS'^o^d^ 

per  cent,  or  6, 1 80,597,  are  females.    The  clas-    Puebia. ^    joan  k  Meodes. 

riflcation  by  raoee  appears  «.  follows  in  the  gS.t3rp;;uii:::;;'^SSS^iu^iSSi. 

"Anales":      J^uropeans  and    Spanish- Amen-     Blnaloa '*     Mariano  Martinex  de  Caatro. 

cans,  1 ,882,522 ;  pure-blooded  Indians,  8,766,-    fcj^^ "    ft  <Jr***-. 

044  (the  Mexicanos  and  Ouitlatecos numbering  TiSannpaa'. '.'.','.'.'.'.'.    '*»    AntoXcSaias. 

together  1,626,511);  and  mixed  races,  4,260,-    Tiaxcaia !    •*    Grajaies. 

446   A^ording to  Humboidi^  the  population  ?!SL™:;::;:::::  :  ts^'"^ 

of  New  Spain  in  1804  was  5,764,781 ;  and  Don    Zacatecaa **    Jeaua  Ar«chiga. 

Fernando  Navarro  j  Noriega  gave  it  (for  1810)  Lower Califora(Ter.)   •»    Tiburcio  Montiei. 

at  6,122,364,  distributed  as  follows:  The  State  Governors  are  elected  for  a  term 

Europeans  and  Bpaniah-Americans i,ow,W8  of  four  years.    The  Govemor  of  the  Territory 


of  Lower  California  is  appointed  by  the  Fed- 


lodians 8,e7«,'/8l 

Mixed  races 1«886,706  ,  _ 

Secular  clergy 4,ft49  eral  Government. 

g^S^^^'wr |,ii2  The  Mexican  Minister  to  the  United  States 

1 is  Sefior  Don   Matias  Romero,  accredited   in 

Total «,122,8M  April,  1882,  and  successor  to  Sefior  M.  de  Za- 

Then  the  absolute  increase  of  the  Mexican  macona ;  and  the  Mexican  Consul-General  in 
population  in  seventy-two  years  has  been  a  New  York  is  Dr.  Juan  N.  Navarro.  The 
little  over  60  per  cent ;  but  in  order  to  deter-  United  States  Minister  to  Mexico  is  Hon.  P. 
mine  the  precise  rate  of  increase,  allowance  H.  Morgan;  and  the  United  States  Consul- 
should  be  made  for  the  population  of  the  for-  General  at  the  capital  is  Mr.  David  H.  Stroth- 
mer  provinces  of  the  republic — New  Mexico,  cr.  The  Archbishop  of  Mexico  is  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Texas,  and  (Upper)  California.  The  numeri-  F-  A.  de  Labastida  (1863). 
cal  superiority  of  females  over  males  among  The  army  io  1881  was  composed  approxi- 
the  native  inhabitants  of  the  hot  lands  (ti&rr<u  mately  as  follows :  20  battalions  of  foot :  12,- 
eaUentei)  of  the  intertropical  regions  is  a  curi-  200  men  and  740  ofBcers ;  14  regiments  of 
ouB  fact  observed  in  Mexico  as,  in  general,  horse:  4,850  men  and  618  officers;  6  bri- 
elsewherein  tropical  countries.  gades  (of  5  batteries  each)  of  artillery:  1,646 

The  President  of  the  Republic  is  General  men  and  180  ofScers;  coast-guards:  71  men 

Manuel  Gonzalez,  inaugurated  December    1,  and  22  ofScers ;  9  corps  of  rural  guards  {ffuar- 

1880.    The  Cabinet,  was  composed  of  the  fol-  dias  ruralen):    1,692  men  and  192  officers; 

lowing  ministers:  Foreign  Affairs, Sefior  Igna-  and  Invalids:  280  men  and  19  officers — total, 

oio  Mariscal ;  Interior,  Sefior  C^los  Diez  Gu-  22,867  rank   and  file.    The  navy  consists  of 

tierrez ;   Finance,  Sefior  F.  Landero  y  Cos ;  ^^e  gunboats. 

War,  General  H.  Trevifio ;  Justice  and  Public  The  national  revenue  for  the  fiscal  yenr 

Instruction,  Sefior  £.  Montes;  Public  Works,  1879-'80  was  set  down  at  $21,936,165.89  in 

General  C.  Pacheco.  the  returns  of  the  Tewreria  General  de  la 

The  President  of  the  Supreme  Court  (and  Federacion,    In  the  budget  for  that  year  the 

consequently,  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  revenue  was  estimated  at  $16,803,455. 

Vice-President  of  the  Republic)  is  Licentiate  The  amount  and  branches  of  the  expcndi- 

Ignacio  L.  Vallarta ;  and  the  magistrates  are :  tnre  for  the  same  year  appeared  as  follows,  in 

Licentiates  Pedro  Ogazon,  Manuel  Alas,  Miguel  the  same  official  returns : 

Blanco,  Jos6  Maria  Bantista,  Juan  de  Mata  expimditure. 

Vazquez,  Eleu  t^rio  A vila,  Jesus  M.  Vazquez    Legislative  Power $90i  ,897  C9 

Palaciofl,  Manuel  Contrcras,  Juan  Manuel  Sal-    ^f^  ^^^'^^ st 9'9i5  9i 

dafia,  Pascual  Ortiz,  and  Jos6  Fernando  Coro-  MinisSy  of  Foreipi  a ffaira  * .' '                          25^290  ss 

fia ;  with  Sefior  Jos6  Eligio  Mufioz,  Attorney-        **       of  the  interior 2,482,168  14 

H-AnAKol    m'nA  fKa  Pi.#NAt<i.of^- n^n/k.-i  '*        of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction 1,0S7,1S8  00 

^™l2, ""  ^^^  Procurator-General.  «        ^f  Public  Works,  etc 2.i7y;os8  67 

The  Governor  of  the  Federal  Distnct  (ap-        "       of  Finance.... « 4^5,619  87 

pointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  for        "      ofWarandMarine 8,678.56a  66 

an  unlimited  term)  is  Sefior  R.  Fernandez.         toui $20,481,797  20 

The  o^er  Goveraors  were  as  follows :  q^  comparing  the  total  aetval  expenditure 

Xi^.^:::::^' Ar,*„™fc  («  ahown  in  the  foregoing  table)  with  the  rev- 

chtepM. «    iiicuei  OtriUh  enoe,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  year  1879-'8a 

cSl^St"::;;:;::::    "    IvteSSi™  wasmarkedbyadeficitof  $4,128,S42  which. 

Coiima **    Francisco  Sanu  Cru«.  however,  18  below  the  usual  standard  of  an- 

•  8«e  **  AnnuAl  CyclopiBdla"  for  1874.  In  which  and  in  the  nual  deficits  ♦  in  MeziCO. 
Tolnmes  for  1875  and  187 J  are  IntereetlDg  statistics  ooncera- 


Ing  population,  •  See  "  Annual  Cydopwdla"  for  183">,  p.  511 . 


TKARS. 

Rtrmna. 

R.pi.dll«. 

18Tft-'79 

16308,450* 
17.8n,l»* 
J^^72^0O0• 

$22a06,OM* 
28,884,686* 

1879-*80 

1880-'81 

S8,128,218« 

1881-'82 

25,221,606* 
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Of  the  $1,057,183  expended  by  the  Ministry  The  supineneBS  of  the  Government  in  regard 

of  Justice  and  Pablio  Instraction,  $686,811  to  the  paolication  of  ooinraercial  statistics  ren- 

was  for  the  latter  branch.    It  should  be  re-  ders  it  impossible  to  obtain  any  other  informa- 

marked,  that  the  expenses  of  primary  instruc-  tion  than  that  (very  meager  indeed,  owing  to 

tion,  like  those  of  the  benevolent  institutions,  the  same  difficulty)  included  in  the  consular 

are  defrayed  out  of  the  funds  of  the  various  reports  to  the  Department  of  State.    In  an 

municipalities.    By  far  the  heaviest  drain  on  octavo  volume  of  nearly  700  pages,  issued  from 

the  Mexican  Treasury  is  the  War  Department,  the  MinUterio  de  Fomento,  no  allusion  to  the 

the  outlay  for  account  of  which  in  1879-*80  foreign  trade  of  the  republic  is  anywhere  met 

amounted  to  $3,678,562,  or  rather  more  than  with,  notwithstanding  some  forty  pages  are 

two  fifths  of  the  entire  revenue.     The  Depart-  taken  up  with  Federal  and  State  finance  re- 

ment  of  Public  Works,  etc.  {Fomento\  dis-  ports  I    Reference  may  be  made  to  the  *^  An- 

bursed  $1,219,063  for  railways  (subsidies,  etc.).  nual  Cyclopedia"  for  1880  (page  512)  for  de- 

The  following  schedule  presents  the  budget  tails  concerning  trade  and  industries.    With 

estimates  for  each  of  the  four  years  commeiic-  greater  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  her 

ing  1878-79 :  varied  products  to  the  coasts  and  frontiers, 

Mexico  finds  her  commerce  with  Europe  and 
the  United  States  already  considerably  ex- 
tended ;  but  the  increase  will  be  still  more  ap- 
parent when  some  of  the  new  railways  now  in 
process  of  construction  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted.   Sincere  well-wishers  of  Mexico  have 

In  the  estimated  revenue  for  1881-'82  figures  ^^  some  time  past  been  urging  upon  the  atten- 

an  item  of  $4,000,000,  the  presumed  yield  of  ^on  of  both  governments  the  necessity  of  a 

a  "  new  impost  on  tobacco  and  a  new  stamp-  commercial  treaty  between  that  country  and 

tax  ";  and  the  lottery-tax  (consisting  of  an  im-  ^h®  United  States.    Such  a  measure  oonld  not 

post  of  10  per  cent  on  the  prizes  drawn  in  the  ^^  *©  *°rn  the  tide  of  Mexican  commerce  from 

State  lotteries)  stands  at  $60,000,  against  $32,-  Earopean  shores  to  our  own,  with  incalculable 

866  for  the  year  immediately  preceding.  benent  to  the  countries  on  either  side  of  the 

To  the  statements  given  in  the  "  Annual  Oy-  Rio  Grande, 
olopffidia  "  for  1880  (page  611),  in  relation  to  The  great  problem  of  the  hour  for  Mexico 
the  national  debt  or  the  Mexican  Republic,  w  *^®  execution  of  her  numerous  railway  proj- 
there  is  nothing  of  importance  to  adcf  here,  ®ots,  due  for  the  most  part  to  American  enter- 
save  the  following  declaration  published  by  the  pri8«»  l>at  eagerly  accepted  and  encouraged  by 
Mexican  Minister  in  Paris :  the  Mexican  (Government  as  the  means  of  de- 
L«>ATioif  or  TH.  Uhi™  Btato  of  Mmoo  IK  PA.1B,  I  ^loping  her  unbounded  natural  resources,  uid 

Pasis,  January  IT,  18S1.  f  elevating  her  to  the  place  which  Nature  de- 
It  has  oome  to  my  knowledge  tlmt  the  name  of  the  signed  her  to  occupy  among  Western  nations. 
Mexican  Government  has  been  mixed  up  in  a  very  The  following  extract  from  a  circular  issued  by 
recent  speculation  m  Mexican  bonds,  under  the  im-  ^he  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Mexican  Central 
preasion  that  persons  of  American  nationahty  were  «  .,  ""*^"'^  ^nww*^  «»  wu^  j».v^^.f»u  x^^umw 
puiohaaing  for  its  account.  This  report  lacks  aU  ^a"^ay  Company,  and  the  remarks  on  railway 
foundation.  The  Mexican  Qovemment  has  nothing  concerns  contained  in  President  Qonxalez's 
whatever  to  do  with  them.  message,  of  which  a  few  paragraphs  are  also 
The  name  of  the  Government  of  Mexico  is  fre-  here  transcribed,  will  throw  some  light  on  the 

t^'^tZ  e^enr^lSe^'Sf^SSJ^^^  P^^^^  ^^^-^7  ^^^-^  ^  ^^^  ^-^^on : 

and  falls  in  the  bonds.    1  am  bound  to  declare  that  Hsxtoar  Cbntbal  Sailwat  Covpaitt,  LDcrms  f 

no  person  whatever  has  been  or  is  authorized  to  use  Boston,  April  12»  IS^     f 

the  name  of  the  Mexican  Government ;  and  whatever  (Xretdar  No,  8. 

tdegjranwmav  be  supposed  to  come  or  mav  come  from  This  company  has  constructed  218  miles  of  its 

•T^  *°  reference  to  the  debt  should  be  received    niain  line  from  the  city  of  Mexico  north,  and  186  miles 
with  the  greatest  mistrust  from  whatever  aouroee  they    ftom  Paso  del  Norte  south,  and  twenty  miles  on  the 

>ad  constructed  to 
on  bonds  issued 


of  the  Mencan  credit  shall  be  thought  to  have  arrived,  January  1,  1888,  wiU  amount  to  $99f,985.^iter  a 

Steps  will  be  taken  to  give  due  publicity  to  all  mter-  careful  exammation  of  the  eaminffs  of  the  road,  as  far 

"'S^*?}^.^     ^*®°*^°,?  ?^,?»«  Mexican  Government;  ag  reported,  and  the  estimatesof  General  Manager 

and  that,  therefore,  all  letters  or  telegrams  (so  fre-  Unk  and  General  Superintendent  Anthony,  KwBther 

auontly  received  from  Mexico  from  poreons  m  confl-  with  the  information  obtained  from  aU  other  souiwa, 

dential  communication  with  some  member  of  the  i  estimate  the  gross  earnings  of  the  road  for  the  year 

Government)  on  questions  connected  with  our  credit  i882,  exclusive  of  eamini»  on  oompanv's  materials,  at 

may  be  treated  as  whoUy  untrustworthy.  $1,798,584;  deducting  60  per  cent  for  opeimtinff  ei- 

Jji.  Y£LA8CO.  penses  (the  company  paying  no  taxes),  tne  net  eani- 

The  fifth  annnal  installment  ($300,000)  of  JJ«»  ajPPli<»hle  to  interest  wHl  be  $7l9,m.   T^ 

♦k^  Xi^^i^^^  i«^^.««;*„  4.^  *u     TT  'i.  J  aJ i/  pany  has  reserved  m  the  treasury  |2,000  of  the  ilrst- 

the  Mexican  indemnity  to  the  United  States  S^jWe  bonds  and  $2,000  of  the  stock  per  mUe, 

was  paid  in  1881  with  eqaal  punotnality  as  in  which  may  be  applied  to  the  pavment  of  interest  dur- 

the  preceding  years.  ing  construction  if  required,    when  the  m^n  line  is 

constructed,  this  reserve  will  amount  to  $5,800,000  of 

•  From  official  pablicftttons.  bonds  and  $2,600,000  of  stock.    The  gross  earning 
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OD  the  division  of  the  road  from  the  city  of  Mexico  from  the  State  of  Chiapas,  which  has  already  reached 

north  have  been  up  to  date  $200^000,  exclusive  of  Truxda  Gutticrez.    Contracts  have  been  made  tbr  the 

company  material.    The  amount  or  subsidv  due  the  construction  of  a  line  from  Tacotalpa  to  San  Christo- 

oompany  on  the  line  already  constructed  is  about  bal,  which  will  unite  Tabasco  and  Chiapas ;  and  the 

$5,500,<M)0,  and  certificates  arc  now  beinff  delivered  as  necessary  materials  have  already  been  ordered  from 

fast  aa  they  can  be  executed.  The  cash  collected  on  sub-  abroad  to  construct  aline  which  is  to  unite  Yucatan 

sidy  to  date  is  $97,600.  This  collection  was  priaci|>ally  and  Campeaohy  with  Tabasco,  and,  eventually,  with 

made  at  Vera  Cruz,  no  reports  having  been  received  Vera  Cruz.    Several  important  lines  will  also  be  com- 

from  more  distant  custom-nouses.   Basmg  our  estimate  menced  very  shortly  in  the  frontier  States  of  the 

upon  tlie  amount  of  duties  paid  into  the  several  cus-  north.    The  Morelos  Railroad  Company  has  now  con* 

tom^houses  of  the  republic  in  the  year  1881,  the  com-  structed  about  sixty-three  miles  ot  track,  which  will 

pany  expects  to  collect  in  cash  the  sum  of  $800,000  be  extended  to  Cuantla  in  a  short  time.    The  Qovem- 

during  the  present  year.    The  board  have  resolved  to  ment  has  accepted  two  and  a  half  miles  of  the  branch 

oonstruot  the  nudn  line  aa  fast  as  possible,  and  hope  which  ia  to  unite  this  road  with  that  from  Mexico 

to  complete  the  same  during  the  year  1888:  and,  to  city  to  Vera  Cruz.    The  State  government  of  Guer- 

justify  them  in  making  contracts  for  materiaiiB  in  sea-  rero  hss  transferred  to  a  company  the  concession  of  a 

Bon,  BO  that  the  work  shall  not  be  interrupted,  they  railroad  from  Acapulco  to  this  capital,  and  in  the 

have  decided  to  raise  the  sum  of  $6,082,600,  ana  the^  month  of  Mar  next  the  work  will  be  commenced  in 

now  offer  to  subscribers,  under  circular  S^o.  1,  or  theur  Acapulco.    The  different  lines  which  are  to  unite 

assigns,  the  first  right  to  subscribe  for  that  amount,  Vera  Cruz  and  Jalapa,  Jalapa  and  San  Andr^,  Pue- 

eaoh  suDscriber  under  said  circular  being  entitled  to  bla  and  San  Marcos,  are  also  in  course  of  construe- 

Bubacribe  for  the  stime  number  of  blocks  which  he  tion.    The  Vera  Cruz  and  Alvarado  Company  have 

now  holds  under  circular  No.  1.    After  payment  of  also  completed  seven  and  a  half  miles  of  track.    The 

the  first  ten  per  cent  no  Anther  calls  wul  be  made  line  from  M^rida  to  Progreso  in  Yucatan  is  about 

until  the  subscription  under  circular  No.  8  is  ex-  being  finished ;  of  the  line  from  M^rida  to  Peto,  the 

hausted,  which  will  probably  be  about  September  1,  Government  has  accepted  about  nine  miles ;  and  work 

1888.  haa  been  begun  on  the  other  line  which  is  to  connect 

that  capital  with  CaUuni.    The  railroad  of  Hidalgo 

The  total  length  of  railway  lines  in  operation  has  in  operation  about  seventeen  miles,  and  that  lead- 

througbout  the  country  in  1881  has  been  given  ^  ^^  Puebla  to  Izricar  has  a  branch  extending  to 

at  1,866  kUometree  (1,166  miles),  including  166  ^"jj-.^ ^^^  iXSa^'^e^2SSS!^«  ^.U^J^ 

kilometres  or  tramways  or  horse-car  Imes.   The  ^;^  projected  line  from  Matamoras  to  Monterey.    The 

aggregate  passenger  traffic  for  1880  has  been  CentnUBiulroad  Company  has  laid  its  track  nearly  to 

reported  at  ^,196,161 ;  the  aggregate  tonnage  Tula,  widened  the  track  irom  Cela^^^a  to  Irapuato,  and 

of  freight  at  272,809,729;  and  the  excess  of  '^  PyWng  the  work  of  reconnoitring  and  surveying 

*A^A:r.f a  /^^/k..  o<.^J*i#i;f n*Aa  «4>  *A  «»7n  ono  oo  the  lines  from  San  Luis  Potosi  to  Tampico,  and 

receipts  over  expenditores  at  |4,670,208.  ^^  Chilmalma  to  Pnso  del  Norte.    The  Meiican 

Among  other  important  snbjects  referred  to  Construction  Company  is  making  ita  embankments 
by  President  Gonzalez  in  his  message  on  the  from  ih'iB  city  to  Toluca^nd  has  commenced  the  con- 
occasion  of  the  opening  of  Congress,  April  1,  fraction  of  the  line  of  Fitzcuaro,  Morelia,  and  Sahi- 
Iftfil  vfft^ra  tliA  fnflnwin<y  manca,  BB  likewise  that  from  Zacatccaa  to  San  Luis 
IWI,  were  the  louowing.  PotoSUu  of  wnich  pri^Hleges  it  has  obtained  by 

Grarrunmr  Deputixs  ajtd  Skit atobs  :  To-day  we  transfer.    The  same  company  has  exhibited  its  plans 

inaugurate  the  second  term  of  your  sessions,  which  I  for  over  thirty  miles  of  the  route  from  Manzanillo  to 

am  happy  to  say  commences  under  the  most  favorable  the  interior,  and  has  actually  commenced  rcconnoi- 

drcnmstances  and  amid  the  most  flattering  prospects,  tring  the  route  ftt)m  Nuevo  Laredo  to  Monterey. 

There  is  no  portion  of  our  national  domam  whose  in-  Twelve  and  a  half  miles  of  completed  track,  con- 

habitants  are  not  at  this  time  in  the  enjoyment  of  structed  bv  the  Sonora  Conopany,  and  beginning  at 

peace ;  and  if,  as  there  seems  to  be  every  reason  to  Guaymas,  nave  been  acceptedf;  and,  according  to  offl- 

nope,  the  good  sense  of  the  Mexican  people  shall  con-  cial  information  now  in  possession  of  the  Executive, 

tinue  to  ctevelop  and  strengthen  in  this  direction,  at  the  road  will  have  reached  Hermosillo  before  the  rainy 

no  distant  day  perhaps  we,  the  people  of  the  New  season   commences.     The   Tehuantepec   Company, 

World,  changing  characters  and  ceasing  to  be  actors,  taking  advantage  of  the  dry  season,  has  pushed  itB 

may  become  the  tranquil  spectators  of  tiie  social  and  work  with  energy,  drawing  their  laborers  from  the 

political  convulsions  of  Europe.  **  Tierra  Templada,^'  and  pushing  their  reconnoitring 

The  Ifinister  of  the  Interior,  with  the  view  of  en-  parties  southward  across  the  isthmus  for  the  pur- 

targing  and  regulating  our  facilities  of  intercourse,  pose  of  ascertaining  the  moat  convenient  terminus  on 

bow  external  and  internal,  holds  under  advisement  the  Pacific.    The  Executive  submits  to  the  enlight- 

various  proposals  of  contracts  with  steamahip  com-  ened  consideration  of  Congress  the  contract  which 

panics,  having  already  concluded  a  contract  with  par-  he  has  entered  into  with  Mr.  James  B.  Eads  for  the 

ties  in  Tabasco  for  regular  lines  of  communication  construction  of  a  ship  -  railway  across  the  Isthmus 

between  the  gulf  ports  and  in  the  interest  of  the  of  Tehnantepec.    It  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction  that 

coastinir-trade.  I  feci  justified  in  announcing  to  Congress  the  favor- 

I  do  "not  doubt  that  vou  will  hear  with  especial  able  condition  of  the  public  Treasury,  and  the  Act 

intereat  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  that  it  is   evidently  and   progreMively  improving, 

aa  the  subject  of  internal  improvements  and  their  From  official  data  we  are  assured  that  during  the 

deciaive  influence  on  the  futuroprospcrity  of  thecoun-  first  six  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year  the  Fcd- 

try  is  now  the  absorbing  idea  of  the  Mexican  people  eral  income,  when  compared  with  six  months  of  the 

well  aa  of  ita  rulers.    On  the  lOthof  MarohlastUie  preceding  year,  exhibits  an  increase  of  more  than 


submarine  cable  was  completed  connecting  the  ports    1400,000.    It  may  be  safely  presumed  that  the  second 
of  Vera  Cna  and  Tampico  with  Brownsville,  Texas,     half  year  will  show  a  proportionate  increaae,  and  in 


„„  present  month  a  telcjrraphic  line  between  oeption 

SinavU  and  Guadalupe  de  los  Keves  will  be  finished,  and  $19,000,000.   The  state  of  the  Treasunr,  it  is  to  be 

and  that  uniting  Cufiacan  with  AUunoe  commenced,  hoped,  may  be  still  further  improved  by  the  labors  of 

A  branch  line  frt>m  Cuencamie  to  Villa  Lerdo  in  the  various  commissions  which  have  been  appointed 

Durango  is  finished,  and  the  line  from  Caxaca  to  Te-  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  a  plan  cf  BBsessment  in 
huantepeo  prolonged  to  luchatan  to  unite  with  that  •  Compart  etatoment  on  pogo  667. 
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the  Federal  Distnct — of  smendinff  as  &r  as  possible  step  br  step  the  oonquef<t  already  made,  has  norer 
the  tariff  now  in  foroe,  and  consulting  generally  as  to  been  aole  to  come  to  a  decisiou  with  her  more  power- 
the  easiest  method  of  alimenting  the  pablio  revenues  ful  neighbor  conoeming  the  relative  extension  of 
and  regulating  the  collection  of  the  Federal  taxes.  The  their  jurisdiction  in  the  disputed  strip  of  territory 
esdmatesof  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Treasury  lyin^^  between  the  Gulf  of  Tehuante^  and  taa 
for  the  incoming  fiscal  year  were  laid  before  Congress  pemnsula  of  Yuciitan.  Under  these  circumstances 
on  the  day  designated  by  the  Constitution ;  and  I  can  the  Government  of  Guatemala  has  made  a  formal  ap- 
assure  you  that  not  only  the  Executive  but  the  whole  plication  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  lend 
country  will  view  with  approbation  the  prompt  and  nis  good  offices  toward  the  restoration  of  a  better 
zealous  action  of  both  Chambers  in  giving  this  budget  state  of  feeling  between  the  two  republics.  This  ap- 
that  timely  attention  which  our  fundamental  law  re-  plication  is  made  in  frank  and  conciliatory  terms,  as 
quires  for  it,  without  proposing  to  interfere  with  other  to  the  natural  protector  of  the  rights  and  na^nal  in- 
important  business.  tegrity  of  the  republican  forms  of  government  exist- 
6ar  infant  navy  has  been  increased  by  the  sddition  ing  so  near  our.  shores,  and  to  which  we  are  bound  by 
of  one  vessel,  bearing  the  honored  name  of  fienito  so  many  ties  of  history  and  of  material  interest.  This 
Juarez,  and  attached  to  the  Facifio  service.  Government  can  do  no  less  than  give  friendly  and 

Sin,^  the  ««.lng  of  the  con ventioa  referred  e^rlTw^Sfd'^^^rT^'T^^rlplSttS 

to  in  the  article  "Guatemala"  m  our  volume  by  Mexico  in  the  interest  of  justice  and  a  better  under- 

for  1879,  events  have  transpired  of  a  nature  to  standing.    The  events^  freen  in  the  memory  of  the  liv- 

interru  pt  the  cordial  relations  hitherto  existing  ^  ^^^"^^'V/,.^^?°?'^^5''  ^f  mond  and  mate- 
between  Mexico  and  -                               -  "  -"■^'  TT_.^^J   0._^-_    _l^l- 

ment,  at  first  the  out 
Ings  concerning  the 

pending  between  the  two  republics,  has  been  a  gratifying  proof  of  the  purity^  of  motives  and  be- 

confirmed  by  the  appeal  on  the  part  of  Gua-  nevolenoe  of  disposition  with  which  the  United  Sutes 

temala  for  the  friendly  intervention  of  the  T^^  ^  that  concerns  the  welfero  and  exbtence  of 

TT  -r^i  a  A.  A.          v-  LI  ix  *""^*  Tcuwivt*   V*    iiuw  jjg  Bister  republics  of  the  contmcnt    Itis  alleirad,  on 

United  States,  which  latter  step  provoked  the  behalf  of  (fuatemala,  that  diplomatic  efforts  to  oime 

publication  by  the  Mexican  Minister  of  For-  to  a  better  understanding  with  Mexico  have  proved 

eign  Relations,  Senor  Don  Ignacio  Mariscal,  of  unavailing ;  that  under  a  partial  and  preliminary  ao- 

a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Difficulties  between  Mex-  <»J^»  ^2?^  *?  the  ascertaimnent  of  Ae  limit;  in  dia- 

icSanS  Guatemala;  Propo^d  Intervention  of  ?^> *^  Ta^^tTa'^SI^^S^CSigTb^^ 

the  United  States ;  some  Official  Documents,^'  definitive  settlement,  have  been  imprisoned  by  the 

and  containing,  besides,  ex- Secretary  Blaine's  Mexican  authorities ;  that  Guatemalan  agents  for  the 

correspondence  on  the  subject  to  Mr.  Morgan,  taking  of  a  census  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  in 

United  Statea  MinUter  to  Mexieo,  a  r.H,apitala-  S^t^^'^^'li^U.^tlSltlS^StTI^oX 

tion  of  the  more  importont  phases  of  the  ques-  slowly  but  steadily  encroached  upon  the  bordering 

tion  from  colonial  times  to  the  present  day.  county  heretofore  held  by  Guatemala,  substituting 

Here  follow  a  transcript  of  Mr.  Blaine's  let-  the  local  authorities  of  Mexico  for  those  already  in 

ter,  and  an  extract  of  Sellor  MarisoaPs  exposi-  F?f*«'*?2»  "^^  ~  widening  the  uea  in  conientoon. 

f  if^n  nf  fonf  a  •                                                    '^  It  Is  not  ths  present  provmoe  of  the  Government  of  the 

uon  oi  laois .  United  States  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  extent 

MB.  BLAiKE  TO  KB.  xoBOAK.  of  either  the  Guatemalan  or  the  Mexican  claim  to  this 

Dbpastmsmt  or  Bt4t«,  Washiwotoh,  I  ^9^    It  U  not  a  self-constituted  arbitrator  of  the 

June  KS,  1881.          f  destinies  of  either  countrv.  or  of  both,  in  tms  matter. 

Philtp  H.  MoanAif,  Etq^  eto.,  etc.  It  is  simply  the  imiNLrtial  mend  of  both,  ready  to  ten- 

n^  which 
cighbon. 

Mexico,  that  I  am  sure  no  room  for  doubt  can  remain  which  will  tend  to  make  stronger  the  natural  union 
as  to  the  sincerity  of  our  friendship.  Believing  that  of  the  republics  of  the  continent  in  the  fiioe  of  the 
this  friendship  and  the  fVanknass  which  has  aiwa^'s  tendencies  of  other  and  distant  forms  of  government 
distinguished  the  policy  of  this  country  toward  its  to  influence  the  internal  affairs  of  Spanish  America, 
neighbors  warrant  the  tender  of  amicable  counsel  It  is  especially  anxious,  in  the  pursuance  of  this  great 
when  occasion  therefor  shall  appear,  and  deeming  policy,  to  see  the  Central  American  republics  more 
such  counsel  due  to  our  recognized  impartiality,  and  securely  united  than  they  have  been  in  the  past,  in 
to  the  position  of  the  United  States  as  the  founder  protection  of  their  common  interosto,  which  interests 
and,  in  some  sense,  the  guarantor  and  guardian  of  are,  in  the  outward  relations,  identical  in  principle 
republican  principles  on  the  American  Continent,  it  with  those  of  Mexico  and  of  the  United  Sutes.  It 
seems  proper  now  to  instruct  you  touching  a  pomt  feels  that  everything  which  may  lessen  the  good-will 
upon  which  we  feel  some  natural  concern.  1  refer  to  and  harmony  so  much  to  bo  desired  between  &  Span- 
the  question  of  boundaries  and  territorial  jurisdic-  Ish  republics  of  the  Isthmus  must  in  the  end  disas- 
tion  pendini  between  Mexico  and  Guatemala.  In  trously  affect  their  mutual  well-being.  The  reaponsi- 
the  time  of  the  empire  the  forces  of  Iturbide  overran  bility  for  the  maintenance  of  this  common  attitude  of 
a  large  part  of  the  territory  of  what  now  constitutes  united  strength  is,  in  the  President's  conception, 
Central  America,  which  had  then  recently  thrown  off  shared  by  all,  and  rests  no  less  upon  the  strong  states 
the  Spanish  domination.  The  changing  fortunes  of  than  upon  the  weak.  Without,  tncrefore,  in  any  way 
war  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  Mexican  forces  prejudging  the  contention  between  Mexico  and  Qua- 
from  most  of  that  region,  except  the  important  prov-  temala,  but  acting  as  the  unbiased  counselor  of  both, 
inoes  of  Soconusco  and  Chiapas,  which  remained  the  President  deems  it  his  duty  to  set  before  the  Gov- 
imder  their  control.  Since  that  time  the  boundaries  emment  of  Mexico  his  conviction  of  the  danger  which 
between  the  two  countries  have  never  been  adjusted  would  ensue  to  the  principles  which  MexioQ  has  so 
upon^  a  satisfactory  basis.  Mexico,'  become  a  repub-  sij^ally  and  successfully  defended  in  the  past  shoula 
lie,  did  not  forego  claims  based  on  the  imperial  policy  disrespect  be  shown  to  the  boundaries  which  separate 
of  conquest  and  absorption ;  while  Guatemala,  resist-  her  from  her  weaker  neighbors,  or  should  the  author- 
ing further  progress  of  Mexican  arms,  and  disputing  ity  of  force  be  resorted  to  in  the  establishment  of 
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rights  over  territoiy  which  they  claim,  without  the 
conceded  juBtiiloation  of  he/ just  title  toereto.  And 
especially  would  the  President  regard  as  an  untHondly 
act  toward  the  cherished  plan  of  upbuilding^  strong 
republican  governments  in  Spanish  America,  if  Mox- 
ioo,  whose  power  and  ffeneroeity  should  be  alike  sig- 
nal in  such  a  case,  shall  seek  or  permit  any  misunder- 
standing with  Guatemala  when  the  path  toward  a 
paoiflo  avoidance  of  trouble  is  at  once  so  easy  and  so 
imperative  an  international  duty.  You  are  directed 
to  seek  an  interview  with  Senur  Mariscal,  in  whioli 
to  nossess  him  with  the  purport  of  this  instruction. 
In  aoing  so,  your  Judgment  and  discretion  roa^  have 
full  scope  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding  on  his  part 
of  the  spirit  of  friendly  counsel  which  prompts  the 
President's  coune.  Should  Senor  Mariscal  evince  a 
disposition  to  become  more  intimately  acquainted 
witn  the  President's  views  after  your  verbal  exposi- 
tion thereof,  you  are  at  liberty  to  read  this  dispatch 
to  him,  and,  should  he  so  desire,  to  give  him  a  copy. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  JAMES  G.  BLAINE. 

EZTBACT  or  seHob  iluusoal's  SZPOSITIOir. 

.  .  .  The  oomphiints  of  the  Guatemalans  are  not 
sincere,  and  the  government  of  General  Barrios  knew 
very  well  how  different  are  the  facta  of  the  case  irom 
the  statements  made  to  the  Government  at  Washing- 
ton.  Even  before  consulting  the  President,  he  could 
assure  Mr.  Morgan  that  the  ^od  offices  of  his  gov- 
ernment were  revived  with  high  esteem  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico.  There  is  as  yet,  he  added,  no 
motive  whatever  for  the  fear  that  the  latter  will  appeal 
to  force  to  resolve  the  boundary  question  with  Guate- 
mala, which  for  many  vears  has  been  under  paciflo 
and  patient  discussion,  the  Mexican  Government  hav- 
ing always  been  the  ]^romoter  of  the  discussion,  and 
of  its  solution  by  friendly  measures.  The  recent 
events  of  which  the  Guatemalan  Government  com- 
plained had  been  the  subject  of  discussions  in  which 
the  arguments  of  Mexico  had  not  been  answered,  the 
last  notes  of  the  Mexican  Govermnent  having  usually 
been  left  without  reply.  The  tactics  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Guatemala  had  consisted  in  appealing,  for 
lack  of  reasons,  to  delays  and  evasions.  The  present 
state  of  the  question  is,  that  the  survey  of  the  nontier 
by  commissions  of  en^rineers  appointed  by  the  two 
governments  is  still  pending.  The  appointment  of 
these  commissions  was  made  by  virtue  of  a  conven- 
tion promoted  by  Mexico,  in  which  was  stipulated  the 
suspension  of  negotiations  upon  boundaries  until  the 
said  fh)ntier  oomd  be  surveyed,  and  certain  points 
which  formed  the  basis  of  discussion  could  be  astro- 
nomically determined. 

The  Micxican  Government  positively  desires  to  bring 
the  question  of  boundary  to  a  just  and  pacific  con- 
clusion, and  it  is  not  possible  at  present  even  to 
say  whether  this  question,  at  least  in  part,  may  be- 
come a  proper  one  tor  an  arbitration.  As  to  the  per- 
fect title  Of  Mexico  to  the  State  of  Chiapas,  incluoin^ 
the  department  or  district  of  Soconusco,  of  which  it 
has  been  in  possession  for  so  manv  years,  the  Mexican 
Government  has  several  times  aeolared  that  it  does 
not  and  can  not  decorously  admit  any  question. 
What  it  has  consented  to  discuss  among  the  claims  of 
Guatemala,  and  for  which  it  has  been  surveying  and 
mappim^  out  the  frontier,  is  the  matter  of  the  bound- 
aries or  Chiapas  and  Soconusco,  on  the  Guatemala 
side.  But  it  may  readily  be  seen  that  this  can  not 
yet  give  occasion  to  an  arbitration,  since  the  data  have 
not  yet  been  obtained  which  have  been  Uiought  in- 
dispensable for  the  decision  of  the  points  at  issue. 
Mexico  is  very  far  fVom  absolutely  refusing  arbitra- 
tion, but  does  not  think  it  possible  at  present,  for  the 
reasons  just  mentioned,  and  reserves  ner  decision  as 
to  accepting  it  in  the  future,  concerning  certain  points 
on  which  it  might  be  useful. 

Mexico  can  never  forjret  what  was  witnessed  by  the 

E resent  generation  of  Mexicans  as  referred  to  by  the 
Ion.  lu*.  Blaine— 1.  e.,  that  the  United  States  lent 


• 
their  generous  moral  support,  when,  being  invaded  by 
a  foreign  army,  her  people  struggled  alone  and  without 
resources  from  abroad  against  a  European  monarch 
and  his  instrument  in  this  country,  who  was  supported 
by  certain  misguided  elements  at  home.  IS  or  will  she 
forget  that  the  sentiment  of  the  American  people 
dunng  that  orbis  dearly  showed  that,  if  the  United 
States  had  not  been  engi^ed  in  a  civil  war  of  vast 
proportions,  the  support  given  to  Mexico  would  have 
been  more  than  mond,  and  would  have  suliked  to 
terminate  the  struggle  some  years  earlier.  v 

In  the  same  note  (Secretary  Blaine's)  it  is  stated 
that  the  forces  of  the  Emperor  Iturbide  naving  occu- 
pied a  large  portion  of  the  territory  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, the  fortune  of  war  forced  them  to  abandon  all 
that  territory  except  Soconusco  and  Chiapas,  and  that 
Mexico,  after  becoming  a  republic,  did  not  desist  fVom 
reclamations  founded  upon  the  imperial  policy  of  ab- 
sorption and  conquest  In  this  there  are  some  his- 
toncal  errors,  and  espedally  one  which  is  due,  as  al- 
ready stated,  to  one-sided  allegations  or  to  the  fact 
that,  unfortunately,  the  history  of  Mexico  is  not  weU 
known.  Even  during  the  empire  of  Iturbide  it  was 
not  conquest  but  the  fkee-will  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Chia(>as  and  Soconusco  which  determined  their  an- 
nexation to  Mexico,  as  well  as  that  of  all  the  prov- 
inces of  Central  America  except  Salvador.  In  the 
use  of  the  same  libertv,  they  afterward  separated 
fh>m  this  country  and  formed  with  Guatemala  a  re- 
public; always  excepting  Chiapas  and  Soconusco, 
which,  after  Mexico  became  a  republic,  renewed  their 
determination  to  remain  incorporated  therewith.  As 
it  is  not  possible  here  to  recount  the  history  of  what 
occurred,  it  will  suffice  to  mention  that,  on  account 
of  the  ever-renewed  claims  of  Guatemala,  there  have 
been  published  voir  sinoeie  and  carefully  studied 
treatises  with  the  object  of  proving  the  right  which 
Mexico  originally  acquired  to  this  portion  ot  her  pres- 
ent territory,  basing  it,  not  upon  conquest,  but  upon 
the  will  of  tne  inhabitants,  the  proofis  of  which  may 
be  found  in  unquestionable  documents  which  have 
been  published.  Among  these  publications  are  those 
respectively  made  by  Don  Manuel  Larrainzar  and 
Don  Matias  Bomero,  persons  well  acquainted  witli  tiie 
fiicts  oonceming  Chiapas  and  Soconusco,  since  the 
former  is  a  native  of  that  State  and  the  latter  has  re- 
sided in  Soconusco,  where  he  had  to  abandon  his 
property,  which  was  devastated  by  Guatemalan  in- 
vaders. But,  without  alluding  to  the  contents  of  the 
said  publications,  it  will  be  understood  how  inaccurate 
are  tne  attacks  made  upon  the  right  of  Mexico  to 
these  regions  which  form  a  State  of  tiie  Union,  bv 
simply  examining  the  long  and  weighty  note  wnicn 
Seiior  Lafriigua.  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Afi'airs,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Minister  of  Guatemala  in  this  capital, 
under  date  of  October  9j  1875,  a^joinin^  to  it  several 
documents  of  a  conclusive  tenor.  Thu  note,  which 
has  been  circulated  in  a  printed  form,  and  in  which 
the  original  rights  of  Mexico  to  Soconusco  and  Chi- 
apas, now  placed  beyond  doubt  by  a  possession  of 
more  than  tnirty  and  flftv  years  respectively,  are  vic- 
toriouslv  illustrated  and  proved;  this  note,  which 
should  nave  given  rise  to  a  serious  discussion,  has  re- 
mained up  to  the  present  time  unanswered,  as  the 
Government  of  Guatemala  habitually  leaves  those 
which  it  can  not  answer.  The  brief  summary  of  that 
extended  note  will  show  by  itself  timt  the  titles  of 
Mexico  have  not  consisted  of  absorption  and  con- 
quest, as  the  Hon.  Mr.  Blaine  has  been  led  to  believe  - 
by  means  of  calumnies  agunst  this  republic.  The 
closing  words  of  that  document  ore  as  follows :  **  Sum- 
ming up  the  argument  of  the  present  note,  the  follow- 
ing points  have  been  demonstrated:  1.  Chiapas  was 
a  province  similar  to  the  others  which  formed  the 
captaincy-ffeneral  of  Guatemala.  2.  Chiapas,  on  the 
8a  day  of  September,  1821.  f^ly  separated  f^m 
Guatemala  ana  united  with  Mexico.  8.  Chiapas,  on 
the  12th  day  of  September,  1824,  again  joined  the 
United  States  of  Mexico  by  the  free  choice  of  a  ma- 
jority of  her  inhabitants  (it  having  been  previously 
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iihown  that  the  voting  took  *place  withont  the  preeence  ter  of  Guatemala.    The  result  was  the  ooDrention  of 

of  Mexican  foroes  in  anj  part  of  the  State,  and  that  December  7th  of  that  year. 

there  was  a  lar^  majority  in  lavor  of  Mexioo^.  4.  2.  The  note  of  Mr.  JBlaine  alludes  to  this  oonven- 
Sooonusoo,  in  1821,  was  a  partido  of  the  Intenaency  tion.  By  it,  as  already  indicated,  there  was  creattxl 
of  Chiapas,  and  as  such  united  with  the  Mexican  a  mixed  commission  of  Mexican  and  Guatemalan  en- 
Smpire.  6.  Sooonusco,  in  1821,  voted  freely  in  fiivor  gineers,  charged  with  making  a  survey,  forming  plans 
of  union  with  Mexico  on  the  8d  day  of  May.  6.  Tlie  and  fixmf  astronomically  certain  points  in  order  to 
act  drawn  up  at  Tapacliula  on  the  24th  day  of  July,  advance  tne  knowledjj^e  of  the  question  at  ii»ue,  and 
1824,  was  a  revolutionary  and  illoffal  procedure.  7.  afterward  continue  the  discussion  upon  the  hmiti* 
Central  America  recognized  the  Supreme  Junta  of  of  the  two  republics.  In  Article  X  it  was  stipulated 
Chiapas,  and  agreed  to  respect  its  decLuon,"  etc.  that,  during  the  suspension  of  negotiations  upon  lim- 
Without  copying  the  entire  summary,  the  preceding  its,  the  hign  contracting  powere  would  religiously  re- 
will  convince  the  reader  that  the  Mexican  Government  spect  and  cause  to  be  respected  the  actual  possesion, 
has  never  based  its  original  rights  to  Chiapas  and  So*  not  raising  or  allowing  to  be  raised  any  question  rels- 
oonusoo  upon  conquest.  As  to  recent  events,  the  tive  to  boundary-marks,  and  preventing  every  act  of 
pDintB  of  complaint  against  Mexico  presented  by  the  hostility  on  the  part  either  of  the  authorities  or  dti- 
Govemment  of  Guatemala  to  the  Government  of  the  sens  ot  the  two  republics.  The  commissionois  met 
Umtod  States  are  four  in  number :  at  Tapachula,  November  18,  1878,  and  began  their 

1.  That  the  diplomatic  efforts  made  to- reach  a  set-  operations.  On  the  26th  of  Janiuuy,  1880,  three  ec- 
Uement  with  Mexico  have  been  fruitless.  gmeere  of  the  Guatemalan  commission  appeared  in 

2.  That  there  exists  a  preliminary  and  partial  agre&-  the  vicinity  of  Cuilco  Viejo,  a  villi^  of  Sooonosoo. 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  are  the  true  accompanied  by  a  number  of  Indians,  and  placed 
limits ;  and  Uiat  the  Guatemalan  commissions  of  ex-  there  a  cross.  The  local  authorities  believed  that 
ploration  sent  to  survey  the  region  in  order  to  pre-  this  act  was  intended  to  advance  the  boundary-post 
pore  the  basis  for  a  definitive  settlement  were  im-  of  Pinabete,  recognized  as  the  limit  between  tne  two 
prisoned  by  the  Mexican  authorities.  republics,  and  situated  eight  leagues  farther  north,  as 

8.  That  the  agents  of  Guatemala  chai^^ifed  to  take  a  had  been  done  yean  bmre  by  the  inhabitants  of 

census  of  the  territory  in  question  were  treated  in  the  TaoanA.  a  village  belongizig  to  Guatemala.    Under 

same  minner.  this  belief  they  questioned  the  said  engineers,  and 

4.  That  the  Mexican  Government  has  cautiously  not  receiving  satisfactory  explanations  of  the  act,  nor 

but  constanUy  invaded  the  frontier  district  which  had  being  shown  any  document  proving  their  character 

heretofore  been  in  the  possession  of  Guatemala,  re-  as  oommissionere,  the  said  authorities  arrested  them 

placing  the  local  anthonties  which  were  there  exist-  and  sent  them  to  Tapachula.    There  they  were  im- 

ing  b^  those  of  Mexico,  thus  augmenting  the  area  of  mediately  set  at  liberty  by  the  political  chie^  who 

the  disputed  territory.  gave  them  the  ftdlest  reparations.    This  is  the  only 

It  will  be  convenient  to  reply  to  these  points  in  the  case  of  imprisonment  of  engineen  which  Guatemala 

oftme  order :  can  dte,  and  as  to  this  incident  that  Government 

1.  Diplomatic  efforts  for  the  settlement  of  limits  appeared  to  be  satisfied.    The  Mexican  Government 

with  Guatemala  have  always  and  exclusively  been  then  believed  that  the  local  authorities  had  acted  er- 

initiated  by  Mexico.    In  1882  the  Mexican  Govern-  reneously,  but  later  acts  of  the  Government  of  Guate- 

ment  sent  Don  Manuel  Dies  de  Bonilla  as  Envoy  and  mala  show  that  it  had  really  been  intended  to  change 

Minister  Plenipotentiary,  and  in  1853  Don  Juan  N.  the  landmarks. 

de  Pereda  with  the  same  character,  without  obtaining  8.   A  motive  similar  to  the  foregoing  occasioned 

any  result.    Senor  Pereda  remtuned  in  Guatemala  un-  the  arrest  of  the  agents  of  Guatemala,  to  which  alln- 

til  the  year  1853.    In  the  various  interviews  which  sion  has  been  made.    In  December^SSO,  a  commis- 

ho  had  with  Don  Manuel  Pavon,  Minister  of  Foreign  sion,  composed  of  the  alcalde  of  Tacan&  and  four 

Affj&irs  of  that  republic,  that  gentleman  constantly  other  persons,  proceeded  to  register  the  inhabitants  of 

refused  to  celebrate  a  treaty  of  limits,  and  siud  that  some  rancheriaSj  which,  although  a  league  distant 

Guatemala  proposed,  in  tne  pending  negotiations  from  the  Mexican  village  of  Cuilco  Viejo,  form  an  in- 

with  Mexico,  to  simply  recognize  the  datu  quo  of  the  •  tegral  part  thereof.    Thev  went — ^not,  as  alleged,  to 

AY)ntier  between  the  two  countries  without  any  alter-  take  a  census  in  disputed  territory,  but — to  exerdse 

ation.    Senor  Pereda  had  to  suspend  his  official  re-  acts  of  jurisdiction  in  the  place,  in  order  afterward  to 

lations  with  the  Government  of  Guatemala  on  account  adduce  tiiem  as  a  proof  or  possession  bv  Guatemala, 

of  the  refusal  of  the  latter  to  treat  concerning  limits,  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  inhabitants  of  Tacan4,  whose 

and  because  the  said  Government,  in  a  discourteous  alcalde  is  the  present  subject  of  discussion,  were  the 

and  offensive  manner,  refUsed  to  ffrant  the  intern-  same  who  at  a  former  time  advanced  the  boundaiy- 

ment  of  several  emigradat  fh>m  Mexico,  who  were  post  of  Pinabete,  and  that  the  raneheriaa  in  question 

conspiring  against  the  peace  of  this  republia    The  would  have  been  on  Guatemalan  territory  if  the  said 

question  of  limits  was  not  again  discussed  until  Octo-  landmark  had  remained  where  it  was  then  placed,  on 

ber,  1878,  when  Sefior  Lafragua,  Minister  of  Foreign  which  spot  the  cross  was  afterward  raised  by  the 

Affairs,  addressed  a  note  to  Sefior  Gareia  Granados,  Guatemiuan  engineers.    The  said  oommissionere,  who 

ehargi  {Pa^airea  of  Guatemala,  indicating  the  neccs-  thus  violated  tne  convention  binding  them  to  respect 

sity  that  the  question  should  be  condude^.    For  thai  the  actual  possession,  were  therefore  justly  arrested, 

purpose  be  invited  the  Government  of  Guatemala  to  and  turned  over  to  the  district  judge,  in  order  that 

appoint  a  plenlpotentianr  to  open  the  negotiations  in  he  might  act  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Mexico, 

this  capital.     Seiior  Uriarte,  the  new  Minister  of  The  Minister  of  Guatemala  complained  of  this  act, 

Guatemala,  replied  after  some  months,  in  July.  1874,  alleging  that  those  rancheriat  belonged  and  had  al- 

after  Senor  Lafragua  had  asked  him  by  note  whether  ways  belonged  to  his  country.    In  the  reply  made  to 

the  said  invitation  was  accepted,  that  he  was  pro-  him,  under  date  of  the  27th  of  January  last,  the  inae- 

vided  with  full  power  to  enter  upon  negotiations,  curacy  of  his  assertions  was  proved  bv  showing  that 

On  the  21  st  of  August  Seiior  Unarte  presented  a  those  raneheriaa  were  within  the  provisional  linuts  of 

memorandum  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  discussion.    Aft-  Mexico,  and  that  they  belong  to  this  republic,  even 

er  various  conferences,  Sefior  Lafmgua  replied  to  the  according  to  the  official  map  of  Guatemala.    In  refut- 

memorandum.  by  a  note  dated  October  9,  1875,  with  ing  the  charges  made  bv  Seftor  Heirera  in  his  note, 

which  he  inclosed  a  draft  of  a  treaty  of  limits  be-  against  the  Mexican  autnorities,  it  was  shown  by  re- 

tween  the  two  republics.    This  important  note,  al-  cent  facts  that  the  abuses  have  been  on  the  pnt  o^the 

readv  alluded  to,  nas  remained  without  reply,  as  has  Guatemalan  authorities.    As  Seftor  Uerrera  based  the 

also  been  previously  remarked.    In  July,  1877,  nego-  title  of  his  country  to  the  said  points  on  the  liict  that 

tiations  were  resumed  between  Senor  Vallarta,  as  there  were  certain  assistant  idoaldes  appointed  by  the 

Plenipotentiary  of  Mexico,  and  Senor  Uriarte,  Minis-  authority  at  Sibinal,  a  village  of  Goatemala,  the  un- 
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deraigned  showed  that  the  appointment  hud  been  first  Affaira,  Sefior  Montdfhr,  l)emg  pressed  by  our  repre- 
made  after  t}ie  signature  or  the  convention  which  sentativCf  who  isent  him  a  copy  of  a  note  from  the 
bound  the  two  countries  to  respect  the  sUUu  quo  in  undersigned  manifesting  surprise  at  such  conduct,  re- 
regard  to  limits,  and  that  consequently  it  only  proved  plied  that  the  ground  where  these  events  took  place 
that  Guatemala  had  violated  her  engagement.  Seftor  belonged  to  Guatemala,  without  giving  any  reasons 
Herrera  confined  himself  to  stating  that  be  would  in-  for  such  allegation,  and  overlooking  tl^  fact  that  the 
form  his  government  of  this  note,  and  it  has  thus  far  undersigned,  in  his  note  of  the  87th  of  January  lost, 
remained  without  reply.  to  which  no  reply  has  been  given,  had  demonstratea 
4.  The  accu:>ations  against  Mexico  under  this  the  contrary.  Meanwhile  the  term  of  the  Convention 
fourth  heading;—},  e..  a  general  charge  of  continual  of  December  7, 1B77,  had  expired  on  December  81, 
Mexican  invasions  or  Guatemalan  territory— are  not  1879,  without  the  scientific  commissions  having  con- 
only  entirely  fiUse,  but  inconceivably  audacious,  eluded  their  labors.  The  Mexican  Government  pro- 
There  exists  a  plan  of  Sooonusco  made  bv  Don  Jos6  posed  to  that  of  Guatemala  that  the  said  convention 
£.  Ibarra,  carefully  formed,  as  is  shown  dv  the  gco-  should  be  renewed  for  a  term  long  enough  to  attiun 
graphical  and  statistical  notices  of  that  department  theobjeotdesired,  and  ordered  its  engineers  to  remain 
given  in  the  margrin.  On  it  are  marked  in  red  ink  the  on  the  frontier,  as  in  fact  they  have  remained,  not- 
ancient  limits,  and  in  green  those  which  seem  to  be  withstanding  that  the  Guatemalan  engineers  were 
recognized  in  recent  times.  The  space  between  the  witlidrawn  bv  their  covemment  without  the  formality 
two  lines  marks  the  advances  made  by  Guatemala,  of  ad vLiing  that  of  Mexico.  The  President  of  Guate- 
and  at  the  end  of  the  marginal  notices  the  dates  are  mala  personally  informed  our  minister  that  he  was 
specified  when  they  were  effected.  These  invasions  willing  to  renew  the  convention,  and  that  instructions 
have  been  continued  recently ;  the  archives  of  the  to  that  end  had  been  sent  to  Sefior  Herrera,  Minister 
Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  are  ftill  of  data  upon  of  Guatemala  in  Mexico.  Sefior  Uerrera,  however, 
those  which  have  occurred  ainoe  1870.  WiUiout  be-  considered  himself  for  several  months  without  sufli- 
ing,  perhaps,  among  the  most  notable,  one  of  these  cient  instructions  to  negotiate,  all^j^ing  that  those 
invasions  was  for  tho  purpose  of  destroying  the  prop-  received  were  not  sufficientiy  explicit.    It  was  only 


not,  with  ail  his  characteristic  moderation  and  pru-  the  observation  having  been  made  to  him  that  the 

dcnce,  prevent  Guatemalan  Indians,  by  order  of  a  Government  of  Guatemala  had  not  yet  sent  him  the 

prefect  of  that  nation,  fh>m  invading  nis  lands  within  instructions  oflered.  made  known  that  he  had  received 

the  Mexican  territory,  destroying  his  property,  cany-  them  in  the  desired  form.    This  conduct  of  his  gov- 

ing  away  prisoner  one  of  his  employe,  and  maltreat-  emment,  not  at  all  sincere,  and  seemingly  incompro- 

ing  others.    In  November,  1875,  a  complaint  was  pre-  hensible,  is  now  explained  by  the  step  which  the 

sented  to  the  Government  of  Guatemala  for  this  act.  President  of  Guatemala,  tiirough  his  representative, 

but  hitherto  no  reply  has  been  made.    On  the  other  has  taken  toward  the  Government  of  the  United 

hand,  that  government  has  imputed  to  Sefior  Romero  States.    President  Barrios  wished^  as  may  be  inferred 

confiagrations  and  other  crimes  within  tho  territory  from  the  facts,  to  gain  time  while  he  applied  to  a 

of  Guatcmal.!— charges  entirely  improbable,  and  whicn  friendly  government  complaininff  of  injuries  supposed 

that  gentleman  has.  moreover,  rerated  at  len^rth.    In  to  have  Men  committed  by  the  Government  oiMexi- 

the  some  month  ana  year  tho  engineer  Don  Alejandro  co.  whose  conduct  he  depicted  with  faL^e  colors  while 

Prioto,  secretary  of  tiie  Mexican  legation  in  Guatc-  soliciting  the  interposition  of  good  offices.    In  this 

mala,  made  a  survey  of  the  frontier  by  direction  of  application,  he  apparently  omitted,  however,  to  state 

Scflor  Garza,  tiien  Mexican  Minister  to  that  Govern-  that,  at  the  request  of  Mexico,  tbe  renewal  of  the 

ment.    He  made  the  journey  and  the  survey  in  com-  convention  for  the  survey  of  the  frontier  wss  under 

pony  with  General  Barrios,  President  of  Guatemala,  advisement,  a  survey  absolutely  necessary,  as  declared 

03  was  stated  by  Sefior  Garza  in  a  letter  addressed  to  by  both  governments,  in  order  to  fix  the  international 

Sefior  LafVogua,  and  by  the  government  of  Chiapas  limits,  wnether  bv  diplomatic  negotiations  or  other 

in  a  dispatch  c^ted  November  S6, 1876.    From  tnis  paciflo  means.    Tne  omissions  and  inexactitudes  of 

visit  originated  the  skotoh-map  drawn  up  by  Prieto,  the  government  of  General  Barrios,  in  its  statements 

which  may  be  found  in  this  ministry,  and  which,  as  to  the  President  of  tho  United  States,  as  well  as  its 

well  fVom  having  been  prepared  under  the  inspection  other  acts  concerning  the  question  of  limits  with 

of  President  Barrios  as  for  other  reasons,  can  not  be  Mexico,  show  its  policy  upon  this  subject  to  be  en- 

an  object  of  suspicion  to  Guatemala.     Upon  it  is  tirely  lacking  in  sincerity  and  fVankncss.    The  facts 

marked  the  lino  which  is  tiie  boundiury  in  fact,  and  on  briefly  noted  in  this  memorandum,  and  others  which 

it  are  also  marked  the  points  in  dispute.    To  tnis  line,  can  not  here  be  mentioned,  authorize  tiie  suspicion 

then,  must  be  referred  the  Hatv  quo  stipulated  in  the  that  the  said  ffovemment,  in  addressing  the  President 

Convention  of  1S77.    Now,  the  very  notes  of  the  of  the  United  States,  has  not  really  desired,  as  was 

Minister  of  Guaternala  prove  that  his  government,  far  pretended,  to  obtain  tne  decision  of  an  arbitrator  upon 

from  having  respected  it,  has  violated  it  at  Tonintan4,  the  Question  of  limits.    It  is  very  certain  that  it  can 

at  Las  Chicharras,  Cuilco  Yiejo.  and  other  points,  not  be  ignorant  of  the  impossibility  for  Mexico  to 

Tiiat  Government  has  gone  so  nu>  as  to  defend  the  admit  any  discussion  of  the  rights  she  has  to  Chiapas 

misdeeds  of  the  Alcalde  Meofio,  who  attempted  to  and  Soconusoo,  forming  as  they  have  done  for  many 

assassinate  a  Mexican  surveyor,  and  burned  ranches  years  a  State  ot  the  Union,  an  integral  part  of  the 

within  the  territory  of  Mexico.    It  has  done  more,  republic,  and  that  it  also  understands  how  impossible 

In  December  of  last  year  it  sent,  or  permitted  to  be  it  is  to  nx  the  limits  between  this  State  and  Guate- 

sent,  a  force  under  the  orders  or  the  Prefect  of  Son  mala,  before  surveying  the  region  in  dispute,  whoever 

M&rcos  (a  department  of  Guatemala),  which  invaded  may  be  the  arbitrator  ohaxged  to  render  such  deds- 

our  tcmtory  and  destroyed  the  landmark  of  Pina-  ion.    The  object,  then,  in  pretending  to  promote  an 

bete,  the  same  which  was  demolished  by  tiie  residents  arbitration,  can  not  be  other  than  to  gain  time,  as  on 

of  Tacan4.  and  which  was  reconstructed  shortly  ofter-  former  occasions,  to  continue  the  partial  invasions  and 

ward.    Tne  said  prefect  then  hoisted  the  flag  of  Gua-  enervate  the  action  of  the  Mexican  Government  in  the 

temala  precisely  upon  tiie  cross  so  mysteriouisly  erect-  simplo  defense  of  the  national  territory.    The  under- 

ed  by  the  Guatemalan  engineers  near  Cuilco  Vicjo.  sitnicd,  in  order  to  place  upon  record  the  facts  of  the 

Complaint  being  made  at  Guatemala  of  these  acts,  interview  with  the  lion.  Mr.  Morgan,  and  the  obser- 

tbat  Government  refused  to  give  explanations  to  our  vations  to  which  the  note  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Blaine  give 

minister,  under  the  pretext  that  the  subject  had  to  be  occasion,  has  drawn  up  the  present  memorandum, 
treated  in  Mexico,  because  Sefior  Loacza  had  no  in-  (Simed)  IGNACIO  MABISCAL. 

•tructions  to  receive  them.    The  Minister  of  Foreign        Kuuoo,  July  26, 1881. 
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MICHIGAN.  The  Le^datare  convened  in  primary  schools  were  revised  and  consolidated, 
regular  triennial  session  on  Janaary  6th,  and  and  nnmeroas  fragmentary,  crude,  and  con- 
adjourned,  sine  die,  June  11th,  the  session  be-  flicting  laws  repealed.  The  principal  change 
ing  the  longest  ever  held  in  the  State.  Nurn-  from  prior  statutes  relates  to  the  examination 
ber  of  general  acts  passed,  290 ;  local  acts,  432 ;  of  teachers.  In  1875  the  Legislature  abolished 
joint  resolutions,  34;  concurrent  resolutions,  9.  the  ofSce  of  county  superintendent  of  schools 
The  joint  resolutions  included  one  submitting  (the  incumbent  of  which  office  had  a  few  years 
the  question  of  a  general  revision  of  the  Consti-  previous  succeeded  to  a  portion  of  the  duties 
tution  of  the  State  to  the  electors,  to  be  voted  of  the  township  school  inspectors),  and  gave 
upon  at  the  general  election  to  be  held  No-  the  examination  and  licensing  of  teachers  to  a 
vember  7,  1882,  pursuant  to  section  2  of  Ar-  township  superintendent  of  schools,  to  be 
tide  XX  of  the  Constitution ;  also  four  amend-  elected  at  the  regular  township  election.  This 
ments  of  the  Constitution,  as  follows :  change  having  proved  unsatisfactory,  fruitful 

1.  Amending  section  12,  Article  VI,  so  as  only  of  a  large  crop  of  incompetent  (and  even 
to  empower  the  Supreme  Court  to  appoint  its  illiterate)  school-examiners,  the  act  under 
own  clerk.  notice  abolished  that  office,   and  created  a 

2.  Amending  section  6,  Article  VI,  to  au-  county  board  of  examiners,  consisting  of  three 
ihorize  the  Legislature  to  provide  for  the  elec-  members.  The  chairmen  of  the  several  town- 
tion  of  additional  circuit  judges  in  the  judicial  ship  boards  of  school  inspectors — officials  hav- 
oircuit  in  which  the  city  of  Detroit  may  be  ing  in  charge  the  formation  of  school  districts 
situated,  and  authorizing  the  board  of  super-  and  some  administrative  duties — were  to  meet 
visors  of  the  county  of  Wayne  to  vote  an  in-  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  August,  1881,  at  the 
crease  of  salaries  to  the  judges  of  such  circuit,  office  of  the  county  clerk  in  each  county,  and 
to  be  paid  from  the  Treasury  of  Wayne  County,  elect  three  school-examiners,  one  each  for  one, 

3.  AmencUng  section  1,  Article  IX,  so  as  to  two,  and  three  years,  and  annually  thereafter 
increase  the  salaries  of  circuit  Judges  from  one  for  the  term  of  three  years.  The  board  is 
$1,600  a  year  to  $2,500.  to  hold  at  least  two  pubUo  examinations  in  each 

4.  Amending  section  10,  Article  X,  to  au-  year,  is  to  examine  all  applicants,  and  grant 
thorize  the  Legislature  to  provide,  by  general  certificates  to  teachers  in  such  form  as  the 
law,  for  a  board  of  county  auditors  in  each  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  pro- 
county,  with  '*  exclusive  power  to  prescribe  vide,  *'  but  no  certificate  shall  be  granted  to 
and  fix  the  compensation  for  all  oervioes  ren-  any  person  who  shall  not  pass  a  satisfactory 
dered  for,  and  to  adjust  all  claims  agamst,  their  examination  in  orthography,  reading,  writing, 
respective  counties,"  subiect  to  the  restriction  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  the  theory 
*'  that  no  such  board  shall  be  established  in  and  art  of  teaching,  and,  after  the  year  1881, 
any  county,  unless  the  board  of  supervisors  of  history  of  the  United  States  and  civil  govem- 
such  county  shall  so  direct  by  a  majority  vote  ment."  Three  grades  of  certificates  are  to  be 
of  all  the  members-elect.^'  issued :  the  first  grade  to  those  who  have  tau^t 

The  first  two  amendments  were  voted  upon  at  least  one  year  with  ability  and  success,  to  be 

and  adopted  at  the  election  held  April  4, 1881 ;  good  for  three  years  and  valid  throughout  the 

the  other  two  amendments  will  be  voted  upon  county ;  the  second  grade  to  teachers  who  have 

November  7,  1882.  taught  six  months,  good  in  the  county  for  two 

Liberal  appropriations  were  made  in  aid  of  years ;  the  third  grade  a  one-year  license,  but 
the  several  educational  and  other  State  insti-  covering  the  same  territory.  Certificates  may 
tntions,  including  $400,000  for  an  additional  be  suspended  or  revoked  for  cause.  The  secre- 
asylum  for  the  insane  (since  located  at  Traverse  tary  of  the  board  is  the  chief  officer  of  the 
City  in  Traverse  County) ;  $100,000  for  a  new  board.  Gther  provisions  of  the  law  are  de- 
library-building  at  the  university ;  $83,775  for  signed  to  secure  a  better  grade  of  schools,  as 
a  laboratory,  library,  and  other  buildings,  at  well  as  teachers,  with  more  systematic  and 
the  Agricultural  College ;  $25,000  for  a  new  uniform  supervision. 

building,  for  a  training  and  practice  school,  at  The  highway  laws  were  revised  and  consoli- 
the  State  Normal  School ;  $10,000  for  a  lecture  dated,  also  the  drainage  laws.  A  new  provis* 
hall  at  the  Reform  School  for  Boys ;  $38,000  ion  in  the  highway  act  substitutes  a  money- 
for  new  buildings  at  the  State  Prison ;  $52,900  tax,  to  be  expended  by  the  commissioner,  in 
for  new  buildings,  permanent  improvements,  lieu  of  the  old  system  of  work  done  by  the 
land,  etc.,  at  the  Michigan  Asylum  for  the  In-  property-holder.  The  change  is  to  be  made  by 
sane,  Kalamazoo ;  $75,000  for  two  new  wings  a  vote  by  ballot,  at  an  annual  or  special  town- 
at  the  Eastern  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  Pontiac,  ship  meeting,  on  the  written  demand  of  twelve 
and  $15,000  for  working  capital  for  the  same  or  more  freeholders.  The  amount  of  money- 
asylum  ;  $87,500  for  two  cottages,  chapel,  and  tax  is  limited  to  one  half  of  one  per  cent  on 
school-building,  gas-house,fumiture,  ana  perraa-  the  assessed  valuation.  Another  provision  per- 
nent  improvements  at  the  State  Reform  School  mits  twenty-five  per  cent  of  any  person's  high- 
for  girls;  and  $10,000  for  the  purchase  of  a  way  tax  to  be  paid  by  setting  shade-trees  along 
bailing  at  Lansing  for  the  use  of  the  State  the  highway,  and  the  commissioner  is  required 
School  for  the  Blind.  to  see  that  a  given  number  of  shade-trees  are 

The  laws  relating  to  public  instruction  and  planted  in  each  year.    Provision  is  also  made 
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for  erectiDg  and  maintaming  at  least  one  water-  was  amended  hj  Act  No.  245,  which  provides 

inff-trough  in  each  road-district.  that  a  defendant  in  a  criminal  case  may  be 

The  liqnor-taz  law  was  so  amended  as  to  sworn  as  a  witness  at  his  own  request.  When 
largely  increase  the  taxes  on  the  manafacture  sworn,  he  is  to  be  subjected  to  cross-examinti- 
and  sale  of  both  distilled  and  malt  liqaors.  The  tion,  tne  same  as  any  other  witness.  His  neg- 
taxes  prescribed  are :  Distilled  liqnors — ^manu-  lect  to  testify  shall  not  create  any  presumption 
factaring,  $500  a  year ;  selling  at  wholesale  or  against  him,  nor  be  commeuted  upon  before 
at  wholesale  and  retail,  $500 ;  selling  at  retail,  the  Jury.  Former  conviction  may  be  shown 
$800.  Brewed  or  malt  liquors — manufacture  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  his  credibility, 
ing,  $65  for  1,500  barrels,  and  $25  for  each  By  the  provisions  of  Act  No.  187,  all  that  is 
additional  1,000  barrels ;  selling  at  wholesale,  necessary  to  constitute  a  written  instrument 
or  at  wholesale  and  retail,  $200.  The  strin-  a  full  warrantee  deed  of  conveyance,  is  that  it 
gency  of  the  provisions  of  the  tax  law  and  of  shall  be  worded  in  substance  as  follows:  **A. 
tiie  police  laws  was  also  increased.  In  the  B.  conveys  and  warrants  to  0.  D."  (here  de- 
same  line  of  legislation  is  "  an  act  for  the  pro-  scribe  the  premises)  "  for  the  sum  of  "  (here  in- 
tection  of  children,"  which  prohibits  the  em-  sert  the  consideration),  such  conveyance  to  be 
ployment  of  children  under  sixteen  years  old  dated  and  duly  signed,  sealed,  and  acknowl- 
by  showmen  of  various  grades;  their  admission  edged.  It  shall  not  be  necessary  to  use  the 
to  bar-rooms,  saloons,  or  other  places  where  words  "  heirs  and  assigns  of  the  grantee "  to 
liqnors  of  any  kind  are  sold ;  the  admission  to  create  in  tiie  grantee  an  estate  of  inheritance, 
or  maintenance  in  any  county  poor-house  of  If  any  lesser  estate  is  to  be  conveyed,  it  must 
any  child  admissible  to  the  State  public  schools ;  be  so  expressed.  A  similar  form  is  provided 
the  giving  of  obscene  books,  pamphlets,  prints,  for  a  quit-claim  deed,  for  a  mortgage,  and  for 
papers,  police  reports^  etc.,  to  any  minor ;  em-  the  acknowledgment. 

ploying  minors  to  distribute  such  prohibited  Provision  was  made  for  turning  over  the 

printed  matter,  or  the  exhibition  on  any  public  bodies  of  persons  dying  in  the  poor-houses  and 

street  or  highway  in  view  of  passing  children  prisons  of  the  8tate,  not  claimed  by  relatives, 

of  obscene  prints,  pictures,  or  prohibited  arti-  to  the  demonstrator  of  anatomy  in  the  Uni- 

des.  versity  of  Michigan,  for  the  use  of  the  medical 

The  game  laws  wepe  amended  and  made  schools  of  the  State  in  the  advancement  of 
more  stringent  At  least  one  section  of  Act  anatomical  science.  Under  the  operations  of 
No.  151  is  of  interest  to  non-residents  of  the  this  law,  the  provisions  of  which  are  well 
State.  Section  2  reads :  *^  No  person,  corpo-  guarded,  grave-robberies  in  the  State  have  sub- 
ration,  or  company,  shall  kill,  or  expose 'for  stantially  ceased.  Provision  was  also  made 
sale,  or  have  in  possession,  except  alive,  at  any  *^  for  the  medical  and  surgical  treatment  of 
time,  any  deer,  raffed  grouse,  colin  or  quail,  dependent  children  at  the  hospital  of  the  Mich- 
pinnated  grouse,  nor  wild  turkey,  or  any  part  igan  University,"  including  board,  lodging,  nurs- 
of  the  carcass  of  the  same,  with  the  intention  ing,  and  other  proper  care, 
of  sending  or  transporting,  or  having  the  same  Several  amendatory  railroad  laws  were 
sent  or  transported,  beyond  the  limits  of  this  passed ;  also  important  amendments  made  to 
State."  The  penalty  for  the  violation  of  this  the  insurance  laws ;  a  commission  established 
provision  is  finy  dollars^  fine  for  each  offense,  to  *' provide  for  the  adoption  and  use  of  a  stand- 
or  thirty  days  in  jail  if  the  fine  is  not  paid.  ard  form  of  fire-insurance  policy ;  an  act  passed 

Act  No.  18  is  m  the  interest  of  women  the  for  the  incorporation  of  plate-glass  insurance 

possessions  of  whose  husbands  consist  largely  companies ;  one  to  prevent  the  soliciting  or 

in  personal  property,  and  is  entitled  **  An  act  issuing  of  unauthorized  fire  or  inland  marine 

to  restrict  the  disposition  of  personal  property  insurance  policies  in  this  State ;  and  one  for  a 

by  last  will  and  testament."   The  first  restrict-  millers'  insurance  company.    Acte  were  passed 

ive  clause  reads :  ^^  If  the  testator  shall  leave  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  food,  to  prevent 

surviving  him  a  wife,  the  testamentary  dispo-  foul  brood  in  bees,  to  prevent  the  spread  of 

sition  shall  be  subject  to  liie  election  of  such  yellows  in  peaches,  and  to  enlarge  the  powers 

wife,  to  take  any  interest  that  may  be  g^ven  to  of  boards  of  health  in  villages  and  townships, 

her,  by  the  testator  in  his  last  will  and  testa-  A  commission  was  provided  to  revise  the  tax 

inent;  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  take  the  sum  or  laws  of  the  State,  and  the  Governor  appointed 

share  that  would  have  pa^ed  to  her,  under  the  as  such  commission  Messrs.  John  Moore,  £.  O. 

statute  of  distributions,  had  the  testator  died  Grosvenor,  William  Chamberlain,  0.  A.  Kent, 

intestate,  until  the  sum  shall  amount  to  $5,000,  and  H.  H.  H.  Hatch.   The  commission  has  com- 

and  of  the  residue  of  the  estate  one  half  the  pleted  the  labor  assigned  to  it,  and  the  several 

sum  or  share  that  would  have  passed  to  her,  bills  prepared  will  be  submitted  to  the  I^egis- 

under  the  statute  of  distributions,  had  the  tes-  lature  convened  in  special  session  on  the  23d 
tator  died  intestate ;  and,  in  case  no  provision  '  of  February,  1882. 

shall  be  made  for  her  in  said  will,  she  shall  be  The  three  most  hotly  contested  measures 

entitled  to  the  election  aforesaid."  considered  during  the  session,  or  for  many 

The  statute  under  which  persons  on  trial  sessions,  were :  1.  A  bill  providing  for  the  pur- 

oharged  with  crime  have  been  permitted  to  chase  of  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  of  acorn - 

mid^e  statements  to  the  jury,  not  under  oath,  pilation  of  the  general  laws  of  the  State,  made 
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by  Andrew  Howell,  to  supply  State  and  local  tween  the  contestants.  The  bill  finally  passed 
officials.  The  bill  was  opposed  as  a  violation  of  the  Hoose  by  a  vote  of  69  to  23 — ^two  more 
section  16  of  Article  X VIII  of  the  Oonstitation,  than  the  necessary  two  thirds ;  and  the  Senate 
which  prescribes  the  method  to  be  pursued  in  by  a  vote  of  28  to  8 — a  single  spare  vote.*  The 
compiling  the  laws;  the  appointment  of  a  com-  bill  was  approved  by  the  Governor,  and  the 
piler  by  the  two  Hoases,  in  joint  convention;  company  named  has  already  constracted  and 
the  approval  of  his  work  by  two  commissioners  pat  in  operation  twenty  miles  of  road.  Bills 
appointed  by  the  Governor;  and  the  printing  **in  are  now  pending  in  Congress  to  declare  the 
such  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  bylaw."  The  grant,  with  other  old  railroad  grants,  forfeited, 
friends  of  the  bill  claimed  that  the  State  could  8.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  incorporation  of 
purchase  a  compilation  as  it  could  any  other  companies  for  the  construction  of  union  depots, 
book  or  books ;  that  the  compilation  in  ques*  Though  a  general  act,  it  had  a  special  purpose — 
tion  was  a  superior  work,  and  that,  therefore,  the  erection  of  a  union  depot  at  Detroit.  The 
no  reprint  of  the  general  laws  was  necessary  bill,  as  at  first  presented,  met  decided  opposi- 
within  the  meaning  of  the  cited  section.  The  tion  in  certain  railroad  quarters,  but  a  com- 
bill  passed  the  Senate  without  discussion,  and  promise  was  finally  agreed  upon,  and  an  amend- 
almost  unanimously.  The  opposition  in  the  ed  biU  was  passed  into  a  law. 
House  was  severe  and  prolonged,  but  the  bill  The  election  of  United  States  Senator  for  the 
was  passed  by  a  small  majority.  It  was  vetoed  full  term  of  six  years,  from  the  4th  day  of 
by  the  Governor  as  unconstitntioaal,  though  March,  1881,  took  place  on  Tuesday,  January 
the  Attorney-General  of  the  State  and  many  18th,  and  the  vote  in  each  House  was  as  fol- 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  bar  had  given  lows : 
written  opinions  holding  it  constitutional.    The    


Senate  promptly  passed  it  over  the  veto ;  but    

the  House  laid  the  bill  and  veto-message  on  For  Omar  D.  CoDcvr,  R«pnbncui 

the  table.    Another  bill  was  prepared,  with  a  Fore6orgoO.K.iioUirop,Dem. 

view  to  overcome  the  Governor's  objections  to  Minority  for  Conger 
some  of  the  details,  passed  by  both  Houses,  and 
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agam  vetoed     So  the  vexed  question  will  come  i^  ^he  Republican  caucus  held  the  week  pre- 

"VTk?;**^'' ""'fi ' ''?K^"  T'^""^  *>.    K    ^  ceding  the  election  a  spirited  contest  was  Ld, 

2.  A  bill  to  confirm  the  action  of  the  board  ^^  olndidates  being  ex-Governor  Henry  R 

of  control  of  railroad  lands,  conferring  certain  g^^^j      successor  to  the  deceased  Seitor 

iln^VhfKn^^^^                           Pp^^i ^^^  Zachariaii  Chandler,  by  appointment  by  the 

V^^J^r^.     Ti^^y^    ^^l'  ^'^'''  ^'^^A  Governor;  ex-Goveraor  jihn  J.  Bagleyf  and 

SyTorgLsinK^^^^  «-  O:  D.  Conger.then  just  closin?hirsixth 


r^^nant      T^^T  /«^  State-Liue  Railroad  ^erm.    After  several  ballots  the  name  of  ex- 

SLnPfn^fi^Ji^^  J™  r°''%^J''  *^!i  '''''^''3  Governor  Baldwin  was  withdrawn,  when  Mr. 

E  tl!a  a^  IT  P ""  ""^  ^\  T^  t^^''^  Conger  received  the  nomination  by  a  mwpritv 

T^l^IlAlu^iy^^  C?°^7« .^  \^^  ^^"^  ^^  of  oSe  vote.    On  the  same  day  Senator^ald- 

Sa  nf  fh^^^^^^^                                  J*"'  T^^"  ^5n,  by  a  vote  of  29  in  the  Senate,  and  84  in 

?.1?irLi^  11  kI  «nn*«  ^^^F"^*  ^!f/?r  the  House,  was  elected  for  the  teJm  ending 

iT^a  ^.w  A.f^  wi  ^^"t''"'^^'*'?^  ""'i^  f  March  4,  1881,  his  own  successor.    The  vote 

n/Z:A^\^T'^^^                   hirge tracts  ^^  ^he  Democratic  Senators  was  equally  di- 

^  \j^^Uf^  flTln^^w^  that  could  not  ^^ed,  one  of  them  voting  for  Hon^Orlaodo 

^K  J?fnif  tnniT  L'  ^  \^f  homesteiiders  on  ^  ^^         ^^  ^j,^  other  giving  his  vote  to 

nntSwhfKni7'?K^?V^"^^^^^  the  Republican  Candidate.   The  18  Democratic 

'Zfi;t:^:S^  An  election  washed  on  the  first  Monday  of 

grant  to  which  it  had  succeeded,  joined  per-  •  on  the  d»y  of  this  vote  the  leffisiatiTo  oonmiMiideBt 

sistontlr  in  the  fight   against   the    bill.      The  <>'***•  Detroit  **Po8t  and  Tribune''  wrote:  »*'nnit  ended 

friends  of  the  bill  ooatended  that  no  forfeiture  JSLtorN^'^'.Sr^W.SSSbT'CfSSrSSl 

could  be  had  without  the  action  of  Congress,  oftheblU,  and  preseare  waa  brought  to  bear  from  eTCfydl- 

and  cited  decisions  of  the  United  States  and  ^."^'S!i.^„LnSr^%T5S"ii:;;^ 

Otate  courts  in  aerense  of  that  position;  that  at  Washington, and  from  oonstitnents  at  homewlio  can  not 

the  sales  made  and  patents  issued  were  without  ??.  "'*ppo««*i  ^  ^"^^  ^w^"  knowledge  of  the  merits  of  the 

wawfiinf  r^f  !«..,    *k^  4.ui^  i.«^..»  v^^^   -11  4.1.  "'11  than  the  Benaton  or  Representatires  whom  they  at- 

warrant  Of  law,  the  title  having  been  all  the  tempted  to  instruct.   Onlfto^ar one  Senator  reoetTedAM»t 

time  m  the  Stato  ;  and  that  there  were  no  hoTia  balf  a  dozen  telemms  ttom  his  constituents  adrl^nghlm  of 

Hda  homAAt^A/^Ara  on  t.hfl  IftnrJa     THa  Hiannoainn  ***®  ^®^"  **'"***•  friends  and  poUtical  partisans.    The  pamars 

TMWynomesieaaerSOntaeianas.     l  Ue  aiSCUSSlOn  of  the  bin  certainly  can  not  ^  styled  hasty  or  fllooMldwed 

before  the  committee  and  also  m  the  sessions  leirlslatlon.    Tonr  correspondent  takes  no  stock  in  thoehaiKM 

were  prolonged  and  heated,  and  charges  of  f»i*tvotM  hare  b^n  bought  and  sold.  The  defbated  wrUw 

k«;Ki^..«r   ^T^A  ^^...»,v»:^.«    ^^2.    *w-i 7a    V  Interested  in  the  bill  have  the  ooorU  open  to  them  If  the  bfD 

Dnbery  and  corruption  were  exchanged  be-  interfens  with  their  legal  rights.'' 
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April  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  two  amendments  became  a  part  of  the  Constitution 

Regeots  of  the  University,  with  four  partj  tick-  January  1,  1882. 

ets  in  the  field.  There  was  nothing  uoteworthj  The  annual  report  of  the  State  Treasurer  for 

in  the  platform  of  either  party,  no  animation  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  SOth  shows  the 

in  the  campaign,  and  the  total  vote  polled  was  financial  condition  of  the  State  at  that  date  as 

106,008  short  of  that  given  for  presidential  follows: 

electors  at  the  preceding  November  election.    CAsh  uimce.  September  so,  iseo $i,&Ta,648  oi 

The  result  was  as  follows :  Seotapto  for  flacal  year 2,607,288  OT 

FOR  JUSnCB  OF  THK  SUPfiEUE  COUBT.  ^         Total......... $4,18^!t81  08 

ForI«ucMer.tomBepabHc« m,©6     P*J»«t.  during  the  ye«r. J£W^6«U1 

«  .'i5P"^S- **^'1f'.?*"¥X~*'  Hi; !2'SS  Bllano^  SepteiLber  80,  ISSl $l,78a,862  OT 

^    John  B.  Bhipnun,  National  Groenbacker. 8S,289  ^^      r            -^                             v  »    «» 

"  Charles  B.  flyde,  Prohibidontot 12,825  The  deojands  against  the  Treasury  then  due 

Beattettoff  and  defeetiTe 5T  ^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  gj^^  ^^^  ^^  December, 

Total 247,07*  1881,  were  $681,208.68.    To  this  amount  add 

Marston  over  Baldwin,  64,167;    over  all,  the  indebtedness  to  the  trust  funds  as  follows: 

8,003.  To  sinking  Aind $689,000  00 


rOR  REGENTS  OV  TBB  UNIVEBSXTT. 
For  JaniesF.  Joy,  KepnbUean lS7,i 


canaltund 6<^848  03 

primary-school  interest  ftind. 600,868  40 


•*    Anstln  Bialr,  Bepublican 12d,617  Total tl,161,eM  07 

**    OeorgeO.N.  Lothrop,  Democrat 78,7S0  ^       ,      .  ,        , 

**  Henry  Frsiick,  Democrat 74,198  Combining  this  last  amount  with  that  stated 

-  OTiiJ.lllr&^'Si^n'SSSj'r';::::::   ^;2S  !«•  «"d  •»  become  dm.  for  current  exp««e^ 
**  Isaac  w.  McKeever,  Prohibitionist 18,266  the  demands  upon  the  Treasury  aggregate  $1  ,- 

-  Edward  c;.  Newell,  l»rohibitionist. 12,860  742,904.76,  leaving  a  net  surplus  of  $60,467.82, 

Scattering  and  deiecuve 682  or  $216,474.22  short  of  the  net  sui^lui  of  the 

At  the  same  election  judges  were  chosen  for  preceding  year, 
the  full  term  of  six  years  in  twenty-six  of  the       Of  the  interest  •  bearing  bonded  debt  but 

twenty-eight  judicial  circuits.  Party  lines  were  $1,000  have  been  paid  during  the  year,  leaving 

loosely  drawn  in  the  larger  number  of  circuits,  due : 

and  in  eight  circuits  only  a  single  candidate  Two-minion  kmn,  6*,  doe  January  i.ises |590,ooooo 

was  placed  in  nomination.    The  j  udges  elected  War-boonty  loan,  ?s,  dne  May  i,  i8M) 299,000  00 

are,  with  their  majorities:  1.  Andrew  Howell,  $889  000  00 

no  opposition  ;  2.  Andrew  J.  Smith,  no  Oppo-  Add  non-intereat-bearlnff  bonds :  ' 

sition ;  8.  F.  H.  Chambers,  816 ;  4.  G.  Thomp-       ^^i?*^lS"?  ^5?  *fe  \  1!S;;  ^^  ^ 

son  Gridley,  1,481  plurality,  with  8,269  votii      '^^I^^mSS^.^.'^."'!^.''.*?!'."  12,149  97     1M49  97 

for  a  third  candidate ;   6.  Frank  A.  Hooker,  _  ... 

2,086 ;  6.  William  W.  Stickney,  088 ;  7.  Willi  ^""^  ^^^  *«^* ^^^^  '^ 

iam  Newton,  1,821 ;  8.  Vernon  H.  Smith,  SnfiBcient  funds  are  held  in  the  Treasury, 
2,689 ;  9.  Alfred  J.  Mills,  230  plurality,  with  and  applicable  for  that  purpose,  to  extinguish 
1,447  for  a  third  candidate ;  10.  Ohauncey  H.  this  debt.  During  the  year  the  State  has  re- 
Gage,  761;  11.  Joseph  H.  Steere,  469;  12.  ceived  interest  on  surplus  funds,  specific  taxes, 
WiUiam  D.  Williams,  no  opposition;  13.  Reu-  United  States  bonds,  and  tax-sales,  to  the 
ben  Hatch,  111;  14.  Frederick  J.  Kussell,  no  amount  of  $63,476.78,  and  paid  interest  on 
opposition;  16.  Russell  H.  Pealer,  918;  16.  bonded  debt,  $66,920.  Surplus  of  interest  re- 
Herman  W.  Stevens,  624  plurality,  with  708  ceived,  $7,686.78. 

for  a  third  candidate;   17.  Robert  M.  Mont-        The  trust- fund   indebtedness  has  increased 

gomery,  872  plurality,  with  1,248  for  a  third  during  the  year  from  $3,664,666.02  to  $3,762,- 

candidate ;  18.  Sanford  M.  Green,  no  opposi-  476.84,  and  the  interest  paid  on  the  same  from 

tion;  19.  J.  Byron  Judkins,  1,788;  20.  Dan-  $226,889   to  $247,946.86.    This  interest  was 

iel  J.  Arnold,  no  opposition ;  21.  Henry  Hart,  paid  as  follows : 

4, 146 ;   22.   Chauncey  Joslin,  267 ;   28.  Jona-  Primaiy^hool  interest  Aind $188,660  49 

than  B.  Tattle,  643 ;  24.  Levi  L.  Wijon,  no  ^T^^^^^.'rS^l'^.^'---:     UZ  ?} 

opposition;   26.  Claudius  B.   Grant,  492;    28.  a  gricnltnnl  College  interest  fond 11,426  98 

John  M.  Rice,  no  opposition.  Honnal  school  inU-iest  fund 8,454  6C 

Three  constitutional  amendments  were  also  The  primary- school  fund  was  increased  from 

voted  upon  and  adopted.  The  first,  amendatory  the  above  amount  in  the  sum  of  $306,896.27, 

of  section  12,  Article  XIII,  so  that  penal  fines,  transferred  from  the  sinking  fund  pursuant  to 

heretofore  devoted  to  library  purposes  excln-  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  made  in 

sively,  may  be  in  whole  or  in  part  applied  to  January,  1881,  and  the  amount  disbursed  to 

the  support  of  schools,  when  so  ordered  by  the  the  school  districts  of  the  State  in  May,  1881, 

township  board  of  any  township  or  the  board  was  increased  from  47  cents  per  capita  allow- 

of  education  of  any  city.    Vote  for,  61,471 ;  ance  to  each  child  of  school  age  (the  rate  for 

against,  8,870.     The  other  two  amendments  1880)  to  $1.20  per  capita.    The  transfer  from 

^see  a  preceding  paragraph)  were  adopted — the  the  specific  tax  fund  to  the  same  fund  made  for 

nrst  by  a  vote  of  68,840  to  6,628,  and  the  sec-  distribution  in  May,  1882,  aggregates  $406,676.- 

ond  by  a  vote  of  62,698  to  6,640.    Each  of  the  06. 
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The  specific  taxes  which  form  so  large  an  State  Treasurer  is  found  a  statement  of  r*- 

item  in  the  receipts  into  the  Treasury  from  sources  and  Uahilities  of  the  fifteen  State  bankSi 

year  to  year,  and  all  of  which,  except  the  as  shown  by  their  official  reports  mide  Joly  2, 

mining  taxes  collected  in  the  Upper  Pemnsnla,  1881.    Resources :  Loans  and  disoonnta^  9^,- 

are  set  apart  by  constitutional  provision — first,  414,221.49 ;  bonds,  $105,498.02 ;  cash  and  eadi 

to  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  Staters  items,  |479,366.89 ;  real  estate  and  fixtorea, 

indebtedness  to  the  educational  funds;  second,  $88,697.97;   due   from    banks   and  bankers^ 

to  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  State  $679,291.61 ;  expenses,  $12,175.81 ;  over-drafts, 

debt;  and,  third  (the.  principal  of  the  State  $86,664.08.    Total,  $4,809,714.72.    Liabilities: 

debt  being  now  provided  for),  to  the  primary-  Capital,  $1,014,285.40;  surplus,  $218,645.99; 

school  interest  fuod,  for  annual  distribution,  due  banks,  $8,414.75;  due  aepositors,  $8,443,- 

amounting  in  18S1  to  $760,089.29~came  from  106.29;   profit   and   loss,   $75,865.69;    redis- 

the  following  sources:  counts,  $49,996.60.   Total,  $4,809,714.72.    The 

iuuroad  oompantot $618,984  89  Increase  of  capital  over  that  reported  July  1, 

Street  raiiwaj  companies 8.199  88  1880,  is  $140,586.40 ;  also  of  amount  due  de- 

^^^^'ioS^S^r^.m^:. :::     »J;IS  S  VO^I^  $m,m.i9.    The  t<»t.l  rewnn^  ex- 

Life-inaarance  eompaaiea 90,989  (19  ceed  those  of  the  previous  year,  $1,035,686,849 

MiS!i"*!Sm TS°~ ~™*^*** '*  ■     99 mU  "*^  *^®  ^^*°*  *°*^  discounts  fall  short,  $50,- 

Tele^^*S?i^nieB^*..'■.'.'. '^^*.^^^^'.'.^.*.^'.'.'.'."      ^067  to  426.96.    increase  in  number  of  banks,  two. 

Rxpreaa  companies 1,828  94  Fourteen  savings-banks  reported  under  date 

Rwi£XmeSt^:?S£te^;:::::::::::.:      i,^??  ofOctoberSa.  Re«>arce9:Loan.aDddiBoounta. 

Moaioai  societiM 4  00  $7,658,978.76;  bonds  and  mortgages,  $1,806,- 

-. .  ,                                               »7AQj«rM  ^3'SS;  cash  and  cash  items,  $921,891.64;  real 

•*o«,uww  ^^^^  ^^^  fixtures,  $360,479.71;   due   from 

The  receipts  from  the  same  sources  List  banks  and  bankers,  $1,169,931.86;  expenses, 
year  amounted  to  $619,542.58.  Increase,  $84,111 ;  over-droflis  $40,949.78.  Total  re- 
$140,646.71.  sources,  $11,987,240.97.  Increase  over  re- 
According  to  the  late  United  States  census  sources  reported  October  4^  1880,  $2,214,299.- 
the  local  indebtedness  (county,  city,  town,  and  78.  The  increase  in  item  of  loans  and  dis- 
school  district)  was,  September  80,  1880,  asfol-  counts  was  $8,148,257.86,  while  the  bond  and 
Io^b:  mortgage  securities  decreased  $926,085.17. 
Bonded  debt  of  ooQBtfM ♦370309  The  liabilities  were :  Capital,  $1,165,000;  sur- 

SSlT/dlTM^f'tSSShi^                        slJIJI  Pl°8»   $118,952.29;    due   banks,   $177,520.99; 

Floating  debt  of  townsUpa 279,857  due  depositors,  $10,295,026.86 ;  profit  and  loss, 

Bonded  debt  of  school  districts 1,298,091  281.34.    Total,    $11,987,210.47.    Increase   of 

iiloating  debt  of  school  districts 98,081  amount  due  deporitors,  $2,058,931.86;  and  of 

Total $9,851,877  Combined  capital  and  surplus,  $7,821.06.    De- 

/\    *v    fi*u  J ^ri  1  u     lu    A   J''*.   \n,  crease  in  number  of  banks,  one. 

On  the  6th  day  of  October  the  Auditor-Gen-  xhe  preliminarv  report  of  the  Commissioner 

eral  apportioned  the  State  taxes  for  the  year  ^f  Insurance  is  made  for  the  year  ending  De- 

for  the  following  purposes:  ^^^Y>eT  81,  1881,  and  sets  forth  the  fimmdal 

'^^^'(Sr^fMSrr::::::;.;:::-^         ^''J^^  P^^^i^on  of  each  stock,  fire,  and  fire^marine 

"*  Bute  Agricultural  Ooiiegw 50^60  60  insurance  domg  business  m  the  State,  and 

u  Sf ^,  ^^if®*.^^^  ;u  •  oi;  i ih?Si  SJ  making  the  annual  statement  requu-ed  by  law. 

**    Michigan  School  fbr  the  BUnd 18L{HK>  00  rpi         °       .     .                            •         ^iT             _!         j 

"  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 4r,6oo  00  ^  DC  Commissioner  summarizes  the  reports  and 

**  Bute  Reform  School  for  Boys 51,250  00  tables :  ^*  The  entire  Capital  stock  represented 

"  tSSn'oSS'ofgriSE.?'^::;:;:::::::    liSSlS  »">»?«*•  *«  i6i,oi»,280;  the  admitted  a^ets 

.  •^  Eastern  Asylum  for  inaaoe 98,000  00  to  $138,612,491;   surplus  as  regards  policy- 

;»  Michimn  Asylum  tor  insans £^^  SS  holders,  $88,974,649 ;  and   the   surplus   ovtr 

'*    New  Asylum  for  Insane. 50,000  00     iA.^P  SIa      ii      av        is  un»*j  «.     «. 

**  Repairing  Capitol 6^030  00  capital  and  all  other  liabilities  amounts  to 

"  FisVoommisdon.. 8,000  00  $38,108,728.    In    making  up  the  exhibit  of 

«  mS^r^^::::::::::'. ::::::::    st;???  S  ^^^  ^^^^  *ad  foreign  companies,  aii  deposits 

••  General  dute  porpoaes 404,675  00  of  funds  made  in  States  for  the  exclnnve  ben- 

Totoi  Bute  taxes                           ti  149.784  55  ®^*  ®^  policy-holders  in  such  States  have  been 

Add  Indebtedness  of  connttos'toBtato*. '.*.'. '.'.'.'.'.     *84S|808  00  deducted  from  the  ayailable  assets.    A  deduc- 

^  , ,       _,         ^ tion  has  also  been  made  of  the  liabilities  in 

Total  apportionmant $14»1.087  55  g^ch  States.    The  companies  of  foreign  gov- 

The  apportionment  was  made  on  the  basis  emments  are  each  rated  as  having  a  capital 

of  the  new  equalization   established  by  the  stock  of  $200,000,  and  their  financial  condition 

State  Board  in  Augnst,  which  increased  the  given  on  the  basis  of  their  assets  and  liabOities 

valuation  of  the  real  and  personal  estate  assess-  in  the  United  States  in  accordance  with  the 

able  from  $630,0O0JD0O,  as  determined  in  1876,  provisions  of  Act  No.  71,  Laws  of  1879.    The 

to  $810,000,000.    The  tax  is  a  fraction  over  fire  and  inland  marine  risks  written  in  Michigan 

41.41  on  each  $1,000.  during  the  year  1881  amount  to  $181,740,666.- 

Acoompanying  the  annnal  report  of   the  80;   premiums   received,  $2,266,644.19;  and 
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lotseaiooQiTed,  $l,400,866.2i|  as  shown  bjrthe 
companies  that  have  reported/' 

Comparing  the  business  of  the  year  with 
that  01  1880,  the  commissioner  says:  '*The 
results  of  the  Michigan  business  show  about 
the  same  in  amount  of  risks  written.  The 
premium  receipts  in  1881  exceed  those  of  1880 
by  about  $225,000,  but  the  losses  incurred 
during  1881  will  exceed  those  of  1880  in  the 
sum  of  $500,000. 

The  statistics  giyen  coyer  the  business  of  2 
Michigan  companies,  86  companies  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  other  States,  1  Canadian 
company,  and  28  foreign  companies.  The  de- 
tails for  the  two  Michigan  companies  are :  cap- 
ital, $500,000;  admitted  assets,  $881,807.19; 
liabilities,  including  reinsurance  fund  and  cap- 
ital, and  excluding  liabilities  on  special  depos- 
its, $618,945.80;  surplus,  as  regards  policy- 
holders, $717,861.89 ;  surplus  oyer  capital  and 
all  liabilities,  $217,861.89;  risks  written  on 
Michigan,  $12,420,945;  premiums  receiyed, 
$148,547.27;  losses  incurred,  $76,924.62;  loss- 
es paid,  $66,622.08. 

The  estimated  amount  of  merchantable  tim- 
ber standing  May  81,  1880,  was  as  follows  in 
the  Lower  Peninsula; 

IToi,  of  §^ 

WHITB  PINK  (Mmw  ^Mhu),  (tiomd  mwiim), 

BaufDB  of  BtrMuns  flowlaff  Into  RmIimw  Baj, 

Inehidiiur  Sagliuw  Blrer  aod  tributnries ....  7,000,00(^000 
BmIu  of  streama  flowioy  into  Lako  Horon . . .  8,000,000,000 
BMlna  of  straunt  flowing  Into  Lake  Michigan.  14,000,000,000 

Total 29,000,000,000 

Cat  for  the  eenraayMr  endlnfrMaySI,  1880 
linclndiog  2,938.600,000  shingles  and  428,445,. 
000  lathe,  but  exehisive  of  86,000,000  sUvea 
and  8,880,000  seu  headings) 4^)68,778,000 

The  pine  remaining  on  the  Lower  Peninsula 
is  distributed  over  a^ut  6,500,000  acres.  Lit- 
tle remains  in  large  bodies  south  of  latitude 
44"*  north,  though  south  to  latitude  48°  north, 
pine  is  still  to  be  found  covering  small  areas. 

An  estimated  amount  of  575,500,000  cords  of 
hard-wood  is  distributed  over  some  20,000,000 
acres. 

In  the  Upper  Peninsula  it  was  as  follows : 

Basin  of  Menominee  Rlrer  and  tilbatariea 
( Marqaette  and  Menominee  Counties) I,600g000,000 

Ontonagon,  Houghton,  Keweenaw.  BimffB, 
Manniette  (west  and  north  of  Menominee 
basin),  and  Menominee  (east  of  Menominee 
basin)  Counties 2,400,000,000 

Bcbooleraft,  Chippewa,  Marklna«\  and  I>elta 
Counties 2,000,000.000 

Total 6,000,000,000 

Cat  for  the  eensua  jtor  ending  Maj  81, 1880 
(Including  106,482,000  shingles,  and  34,2tf6,(;00 
Istba) 828,488,000 

An  estimated  amount  of  124,500,000  cords 
of  hard-wood  is  distributed  over  some  10,000,- 
000  acres. 

From  '*  Michigan  and  its  Resources,'*  a 
pamphlet  issued  b^  the  Commissioner  of  Im- 
migration, the  following  table  is  prepared, 
showing  State  and  United  States  lanas  subject 
to  entry  October  1,  1881 : 


oouirms. 


Aleona. 

AUegan 

Alpena  

Antrim 

Bangs. 

Bury 

Bay 

Benile 

Benfen 

Branch 

Calhoun 

Charievoiz 

Chebojgan 

Chippewa 

Clare 

CUntoo 

Crawford 

Delta 

Eaton. 

Bmmett 

Genesee 

Oladwtn 

Grand  Trarerse. 

Gratiot 

Houghton. 

Huron 

Ingham 

Ionia 

loaeo 

laabella. 

IsIeRqyaL 

Jackson  

Kalamaioo. . . . . . 

Kalkaaka 

Keweenaw 

Lake 


14,006 

840 

46,960 

1,068 


40 


8,228 


160 

1,612 

20,749 

6T 

1,TT9 


18,187 

271 

219 

6,066 

40 

4,617 

2,978 

400 


Leelenaw 

Livingston.... 

Mackinac 

Manistee 

Manitou 

Marquette. . . . . 

Mason 

Mecosta 

Menominee... 

Midland 

Missaukee.... 

Monroe 

Montoahn 

Montmorenej. 
Muskegon.... 


660 

80 

17,209 

40 

8,787 

80 

40 

4,688 


Newaygo. 
Oakland.. 


Oaklani 

Oceana 

Ofremaw 

Ontonagon... 

Osceola 

Oscoda 

Otsego. 

Ottawa 

Presque  Isle. 
Boecommon . 

Saginaw 

Banliac. 

Schoolcraft... 

8t.0teir 

Bt.  Joseph... 

Tuscola , 

Van  Buren... 
Wexford 


1,848 
178 

1,688 
200 
120 

2,726 

2,0(2 
200 

1,062 
•  80 

8,177 

408 

11,142 


40 

26,796 


148 

80 

40 

8,818 

9,668 

468 

2,r44 

9,686 


66,674 

24,780 

14NM 

128 

76 

1#76 


666 

40 
14«7 


Pttblie- 


6,9^8 

2,769 

6,480 

.\]61 

11,774 

111 

2,188 

2,720 

40 

46 

120 

2.476 

10,697 

84,098 

8,744 

126 

tflH 

16,608 

40 

6,059 

*Y,652 
2,126 
1,120 

18,648 

8,177 

40 

6,291 
720 

8,676 
400 

e  ■  •  •  •  • 

6,006 

2,211 

4,486 

860 

1,856 

40 

84.428 

8,288 

1,918 

42,406 

1,828 

1,088 

18.814 

8,686 

8,647 

140 

200 

6,600 

4,128 

4,474 

40 

1,200 

4^2 

66,280 

2,012 

6.800 

6,121 

1«218 

10,966 

4,1*4 

2,074 

2,T2(> 

•8,191 

440 

80 

2JB56 

820 

4,280 


Afikal. 

Oolkg* 

laadj. 

Ualtod 
8M« 

26,785 

"840 
6,148 

9,860 

•  •  •  •  «  • 

6.060 

671 

02,000 

8,405 
6,728 


720 

•  «  •  •  •  « 

27,116 
1^718 

•  «  •  •  •  • 

8,080 

'  1,769 
"9418 


17,068 
4,060 

"1*289 


8,760 


164 

10,748 

292,6(0 

2,076 

22,467 
186,240 

•  •  •  «  ■  • 

2344 


1,888 

120 

66,000 


28,000 

40 

14,640 


4,100 
4,000 
8,120 

•  ■  ■  •  •  • 

2,986 

•  •  •  •  ■  « 

78,000 
14,889 
16,898 
228.000 
4,766 
...... 

46,800 

2,688 

""46 

46,907 

1,166 

888 

"iiii 

1,600 

868,000 

160 

67,160 

4,074 

80 

81,668 

11,448 


187,600 


1,006 


There  are,  besides  those  enumerated,  200 
acres  of  *'  Universitjr  land  "  in  Kalamazoo,  80 
in  Berrien,  and  67  in  OtUwa ;  and  280  acres 
of  "  asset  land  "  in  Lapeer,  and  40  m  Genesee. 

In  addition  to  the  aboye  lands  held  by  the 
State,  the  several  land-grant,  railroad,  and  ca- 
nal companies  held  lands  at  the  same  date,  as  I 
follows : 


Flint  and  Pere  Marquette  Batlioad  GomiMoif 146.100 

Grard  Rapids  and  Indiana  Ralhtwd  Gompanj 687,087 

JaekaoB,IaDsingandBaglnawBaiIroodOompan7..   884,466 
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Detroit,  MMktnM  tad  MuqiMtto  lUOrotd  Com-  -  .    -.            .  ifu.w-«,  tu^iu^                          ^^  ssi 

pMiy l^Vi^fim     IjkjBhoretwlMicbifWiSootlierii. »n 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  RailitMdComMnj «&7,iM     Jf **"?!!?  *^*™ *** 

Lake  Buperior  Ship  canal.  Railway  and  ![;;;»  com.    ^^^^  SSi?iSG;;iidT^^^^ 

8t  £17*8 G^  aiid  Minc^  L^d  Company I%l\w0     XSS^T®«i?°*f-^i5!I?!i ofl 

Mlchlgi^  Land  and  Iron  Ctompany,  anmnor  to  Sjf^***  ^'*'*  "'li^J^'ir^ ^ 

Maraaette.  Hotwbton  and  Ontoouoa  Baihoad  5*»*^*f*»J?***^?r  "*  ^^'5^.  • '  \:  ,? 

ConSuiT     "*''*""°  "*   vnumagwi  jwiin»a  I>etr^t,  Grand  Haren  and  Milwaukee la» 

^™P"^ *^""     Flint  and  Pen  Maiqnette. 815 

Tbelandsheld  bj  the  four  oorporatioDB  first  ^^^tB^^y  .^:!^}^.''.'^^.^^             u 

named  are  in  the  Lower  Peninsula,  and  may    Orand  Sapida  and  indiaiia. 814 

be  classed  as  pine  and  farm  lands.    The  lands  S^s^tiSl?^  ****^  ••:'••*:*;::::::•::::  *     *« 

of  the  fi  ve  other  corporations  are  all  located  in  Furt  Wairne  and  Jaciuon '. '. '.                                     u 

the  Upper  Peninsula,  and  include  both  mineral    Joieda  Inn  Arbor  and  Grand  Trunk 5- 

^^A^iS^i^^A^  Lake  George  and  Muakegon l« 

and  pme  lands.  ptnoonninr 7. «• 

The  last  published  report  of  the  Oommis-    Tawas  and  Bar  County u 

sioner  of  Railroads  covers  the  year  ending  p^iiSSi,^&<;rtiw«te™:: ::::;::::::::; :::;:::     100 

December  31,  1880,  and  the  business  of  fifty    PawPaw »    u 

corporations,  under  the  control  of  thirty-six    I?*^"*  •™'u^"' "f?"  •  V  c »      « 

'^  /         m.  ..  "^     .        Muskegon  Kiver  and  Hoee  Lake S 

managements.      These    corporations    operate    uotiait  and  Manistee u 

6,437,5  k  mi  les  of  road,  8,824  bei  ug  in  MicDigaD,  

an  increase  over  1879  of  166  miles.    The  capi-  r^i— «.-ji  w.^v™»— .                                      «m 

.   ,     .      ,      -  ..      rtijt  *.•  -J   •  J      Chicago  and  Northwestern *W 

tal  Stock  of  ttie  fitly  corporations,  paid  in  and     Deti^t,  Maoklnse  and  Maniuette IM 

invested   in  the  roads,  is  $160,580,820.06,   or     Myrqnetto.  Houghton  and  Ontonagon M 

$27,876.48  per  mile.    The  debt  is:   funded,     aiSaLdTSsh  i^ " 

1142,212,896.73;  floating,  |11, 159,412. 17 ;  to-  — 

tal,  $153,372,808.90,  or  $26,147.63  per  mile.  •T^*^ <*** 

Iri^i^!'??^  ^"^"^  ^?^^  $313,952  628.95,  being  pfom  tables  in  the  "  Lumberman's  Gazette," 

$53,524.11  per  mile  of  road  while  the  com-  published  at  Bay  City,  giving  the  total  produc- 

missioner  puts  the  total  cost  of  roads  and  equip-  ^^j,  ^f  white-pine  lumber  in  the  Northwest  for 

ments  at  $297,388,917.13,  or  only  $51,149  95  per  ^^^  years  past,  the  following  figures  are  taken, 

mile.   The  total  investment  in  Michigan  he  pots  ^^^$0^.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  principal  Michigan  points  for 

at  $204,673,520.43,  and  the  cost  of  the  Michi-  Yqs" •                    priuoipui  mii^uig^u  1  uiii»  lu 

gan  roads  at  $195,594,851.30.    The  excess  of  j^ 

stock  and  debt  overcost  of  road-bed  and  equip-    Baginaw  district t,2M,ooQ.ooo 

ment  is  $9,078,665.13,  arising  largely  from  the    ^'^^- - «SSSo 

fact  that  "the  resources  of  the  corporations  Ladini^'/.'".'.'.'.*.'.".'.*.'.'.''.'.*.V.'.'.'.'.'.*V.*".'.*.*.V.    moSitttto 

have  not  been  sufficient  to  meet  interest  on  the  Grand  Haven  and  spring  Lake . .' '.                     i9i.ooaori(> 

bonded  debt  and  expenses,  thereby  incurring  a  Sj^fSS  L^^ii  BiJi^id  'i^il^B^^     •*'**''*' 

floating  debt,  which  18  included  in  the  account       Shore MQjOoa.OM 

of   indebtedness."     But   seven    corporations    ST^  ^El^*"?  JS^v^  "Sf^S**^ *2'2!£»25 

«  .,    ,    ^  1     .  *^.,  Chicago  and  West  Michigan  Bailroad. 6&,000,oe^ 

failed  to  earn  enough  to  pay  operating  ex-    Northern  Railroad Slwooo 

penses — ^four  of  them  being  ^*  log-roads  " — ^the    ^'^^  "*^  ^^^  Marquette  Baiiroad »^ooq,ooi> 

deficiency  bein^r  $64,418  64.    In  1879  ten  com-  '''^Sir:;,^a'^^S&^^l'^.'^.      «^m.m 

panies  were  deficient  in  the  sum  of  $246,926.82.    MiMeUaneons n^iMfiM 

The  total  earnings  of  the  roads  were  $56,650,-  «^^                                              eMewiiwi 

054.10,  against  $45,942,860.23  in  1879.    The  iv^is^ww 

expenses,  $32,268,996.74,  against  $26,906,685.-  The  products  of  Bay  and  Sa^naw  County 

44.    Earnings  above  operating  expenses,  $24,-  mills  are  deflnitely  given  as  follows : 

?oi'2S'^-*S?  ^ .  ^^""^^"^  ?^«^  ^.f »  ^',.*? W-     Lnmher  mannlhctarod,  feet 971,8a«JlT 

882.57.      Bat  six  companies  paid  any  dividends     On  dock  at  elneo  of  season,  feet t9S.lSQ.99 

—the aggregate  being  but  $8,800,952.57.    The    g° i"^ ^^S^L. ll^SJ'^I 

.    -   ,      °'' V         «  •   J  J     •       ^L        On  dock,  unsold,  feet 18i61^t!19 

total  number  of  passengers  earned  dunng  the    i^ths  manafhetnnid «><^T90 

year,  13,507,200,  an  increase  of  2,541,583  over    Shingles  manoihctared 85i,9s&^ 

1879.  The  number  carried  one  mile  was  114,-  f^iT^TS^S'Sl^:::::::::::::::::.::::::  'llSk^ 

580,292,  at  a  cost  of  $0269  per  mile.  Thefreight    Logsin  mio-boom 4fi,4M,SM 

tonnage  was  55,122,240,  exceeding  the  freight  rpu    •          i        <.  ^             utx_  •      xi.    i  ^ 

carri^  of  1879  by  80,878,860  ton!.    The  nnm-  Thejonrnal  qnoted  wys:  "Dnringthekwt 

ber  of  tons  carried  one  miie  was  4,789,420,773,  *!"*t '  «"►!?*  T"*^  *°*"T*  "'  Pr?^»«««« 

an  increase  over  1879  of  1,190,744,388.-    The  ^»  *1«  ^T    ♦TnL'/Jfn  ^#  preceding  year 

'  average  charge  per  miie  for  eacll  ton  of  freight  ^^  ^"  »^?°*  1,000,000,000  feet,  yet,  notwith- 

hanled  was  ^/of  a  cent  per  mUe,  against  ^V  f*""^"'^  *"»  en?™"""  mcrease,  the  amonnt 

in  1879  in  manufacturers' liands  w  probably  leas  at  the 

The  foUowing  table  shows  the  number  of  P^wont  time  (January  1,  1882)  than  during 

miles  of  raUroad  in  Michigan  on  the  Slst  day  ^'^^'  "'  the  three  previous  years." 

of  December,  1881,  a  year  later  than  the  com-  The  annual  report  of  the  salt  inspector  show* 

misnoner's  report :  •  xnemM  om  isso,  8M  miiM. 
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92  steam-blocks  in  operation,  20  pan -blocks, 
2  kettle-blocks ;  total  nnmber  of  blocks  121, 
and  4,500  salt-covers.  Estimated  aontial  ca- 
pacity, 8,400,000  barrels.  The  following  is  a 
comparison  of  the  amount  and  kind  of  salt 
proaaced  in  1880  and  1881 : 


SALT. 


FfaM 

Packers' 

Solar 

Bacoiul  quality. 


Total. 


8,660,087 
16.691 
82,887 
43,6*28 


2,676,668 


1881. 


TKARIL 

On. 

f9.686 
17,404 
89,688 
48,688 
08,968 

Oraaad  |if. 

ValM. 

1877 

1878 

l,08{k,189 
MAUM 

l,4t8,182 
1,987,698 
8,8^1,816 

1,064,814 
1,148,497 
1,463,766 
8,(186,191 
8,874,868 

|6,899,6»8 
16S4.489 

1879 

1880 

1881 

11,418,114 
19,467,487 
80,496,618 

Myaart. 

17,648,448 

848,861 

18,486,694 

$186,608,276 

St678,910 

18,866 

9,668 

01,881 


8,750,809 
18,711 


Tlie  total  amount  inspected  in  each  salt  dis- 
trict is  as  follows : 


Dlatrlot  Now  1,  Saginaw  CooBtj 1,087,000 

«      No.  8,  Baj  Coontj 1,118,639 

*«      No.  8,  HnroD  Ck>iiiity 884958 

**      Nu.  4,  loaoo  Gountx 147,679 

•*      No.  6,  Mldlaod  County 74,681 

**      No.  6,  Maniataa  County 16,041 

Total 8,760,899 

While  the  average  depth  of  the  Saffinaw 
wells  is  abont  900  feet,  the  Manistee  salt  de- 
posit was  reached  at  a  depth  of  1,964  feet, 
when  82  feet  of  solid  salt-rock  was  found. 
A  single  Saginaw  well  has  yielded  26,000 
barrels  in  a  mannfactaring  season  of  eight 
months. 

A  ** Lnmbermsn^s  Gazette"  writer  says: 
*'  The  salt  interest  of  Michigan  can  be  safely 
pronounced  a  permanent  source  of  wealth. 
Subterranean  explorations  are  beingmade  in 
widely  scattered  parts  of  the  Lower  reninsula 
— in  Berrien,  Gratiot,  Muskegon,  Alpena,  Che- 
boygan, and  other  counties — with  promising 
prospects.  Under  a  general  enabling  act  passed 
Dj  the  hist  Legislature,  an  underground  pipe- 
line, nine  inches  in  bore  and  twelve  miles  in 
length,  was  laid  between  the  salt-wells  of  East 
Taw  as  and  the  lumber-mills  at  Oscoda;  it  is 
expected  that  it  will  supply  brine  enough  for 
the  daily  manufacture  of  one  thousand  bar- 
rels." 

Also :  *'  The  best  qualities  of  Michigan  salt 
sell  promptly  for  dairy  and  family  use,  and  are 
especiallj  adapted  to  the  wants  of  packers  of 
meats  and  fish.  The  inferior  grades  are  branded 
as  such,  and  sold  for  salting  stock  and  hides, 
and  similar  purposes,  while  an  increasing  mar- 
ket has  opened  for  refuse  salt  as  a  fertilizer. 
Shipments  in  bulk  and  in  sacks  have  recently 
b^n." 

In  1880  the  average  price  of  Michigan  salt 
was  76  cents  per  barrel,  and  in  1881,  83f  cents 
— Saginaw  salt  averaging  90  cents. 

The  Marquette  ^^  Mining  Journal "  gives  full 
statistics  of  the  product  of  the  Upper  Peninsu- 
lar iron-mines  for  1881,  and  also  a  table  of  the 
aggregate  production  of  the  mines  and  furnaces, 
in  gross  tons,  since  1856,  and  the  value  of  the 
same.  The  product  for  the  last  five  years  is 
appended,  and  also  the  total  for  the  twenty-six 
years: 


The  value  of  the  quartz  product  of  1881  was 
$75,718,  giving  a  total  production  for  the  year 
of  $20,578,718. 

Six  mines  raised  ore  exceeding  $1,000,000 
each,  as  follows:  Republic,  $2,887,860;  Lake 
Superior,  $2,185,678.50;  Cleveland,  $1,886,- 
406.60:  Champion,  $1,464,270;  Chapin,  $1,- 
076,168;  Indiana,  $1,024,600.60. 

The  following  table,  from  the  same  paper, 
shows  the  product  of  the  Lake  Superior  char- 
coal-furnaces in  1881,  wiih  its  value  in  mar- 
ket: 


NAMK  OF  rURNACI. 


Floneor. 

Menomlneo 

Florenoa 

Gup  River  IftMi  Companj. 

Jackaon 

I>eerLake 

Martd. 


l^tal. 


Vain*. 


$610,900 
860,060 
81,480 
807,690 
140,400 
884,980 
188,870 

$1,568,600 


Concerning  the  out-put  of  the  copper-mines 
of  Lake  Superior  for  1881,  the  *^  Portage  Lake 
Mining  Gazette,"  of  January  6th,  said :  Below 
will  be  found  the  yield  of  the  leading  mines  of 
this  district  for  the  year  ending  December  81, 
1881: 

MINES. 

Cahimet  and  Heda 

Quincy 

Oaoeola 

Atlantic 

Franklin 

Pawabic 

Allottaa 

CopparFalla 

Hancock 

All  other  aouropa,  taiduding  Central, 

PlMenlx,  Conglomerate,  and  St.  Clair 

mlnea,  the  Ontonagon  dlatrict  and 

trlbutaxiea,  about 


19,408 

8,407 

8,406 

1,816 

1,614 

1,188 

909 

430 

446 


488 

1^486 

660 
1,996 

190 
1.660 
l,b'46 

810 

008 


8,400 


Total 84,108 

Product  InlSbU 81,600 


l,lto 


In  1681. 


8,608         1,190 


Estimating  the  mineral  yield  for  1881  at 
80  per  cent  ingot,  the  '^  Northwestern  Mining 
Journal "  (published  at  Hancock)  tabulates  the 
total  production  of  mines  named  since  the  be- 
ginning of  mining  operations : 

MIWKS.  T9tn,  faRirt. 

Atlantic 10,687 

CahiDiet  and  Heda Ui,\i1 

Frankttn 16,848 

Hancock 1J«0 

Horon 8,970 

Oaceola 9,988 

Pewabic 12,419 

Quincy »,476 

Total 886y680 

The  writer  adds:  "At  twenty  cents  per 
pound,  the  united  product  of  the  above-men- 
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tioned  mines  has  amonnted  to  nearly  ninetj- 
one  million  dollars,  and  every  one  of  them  to- 
day is  in  better  condition  to  produce  plenti- 
taWj  and  profitably  tban  ever  before.*' 

In  advance  of  his  annual  report  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  furnishes  the  following  crop  and 
farm  statistics.  The  first  table  compares  the 
products  of  1879  and  1880 ;  and  the  second, 
1880  with  1881 : 


PRODUCTS. 


Wheat,  aeros  barrostod 

Wheat,  boahalsratMd 

Wheat,  average  buaheli  per  acre. 

OOm,  acres  harvested 

Oom,  baahels  raised 

Com,  averiffe  bushels  of  ears  per  acre 

Cats,  acres  oarrested 

Oats,  boshels  raised  

Oats,  average  bashels  per  acre 

Clover-seed,  sores  harvested 

Glover-seed,  bashels  raised 

Clover-seed,  average  bashels  per  acre. 

Barlej,  acres  harvested 

Barlej,  bashels  raised 

Barley,  average  bushels  per  acre  .... 

Peas,  a^res  harvested. 

Peas,  bashels  raised 

Peas,  average  bushels  per  acre 

Potatoes,  acres  harvested 

Potatoes,  bashels  raised 

Potatoes,  average  bashels  per  acre. . . 

Haj,  acres  hsrvested 

Haj,  tons  raised 

Haj,  average  numbor  of  tons  per  sere 

Bheep,  number  sheared 

Wool,  poaods  sheared 

Wool,  average  number  Ibe.  per  head.. 

Apples,  bashels  sold 

Peaches,  bushels  sold 

Grapes,  pounds  sold 

Cherries,  currants,  plums,  and  berries, 
bushels  sold. 


isse. 

1,768.476 

80,6Ua.075 

17-80 

741,40i 

4&,d(»,ni 

61-88 

466,245 

18,914,788 

89*85 

71,499 

82,824 

116 

81,808 

652,698 

19-08 

27,688 

406,796 

14-60 

8S,298 

8,815,787 

98-84 

949,496 

1,146,784 

1-21 

1,965.959 

10,724,107 

6-45 


isra. 

1,600^686 

80,968,840 

19-80 

742,859 

48,764,128 

57-57 

440,728 

16,089,855 

84-85 

194.899 

818,068 

1-61 

44,007 

991,630 

22-58 

88,079 

587,788 

15-95 

89,441 

8,02^475 

8918 

948,871 

1,051,115 

111 

1,828.5^ 

9,582,094 

6-28 

1,881,910 

229,570 

2,9M,4S7 

161,816 


Fruit  statistics  not  compiled  at  date  of  Sec- 
retary's communication,  but  the  product  of 
1880  was  much  larger  than  that  of  1879. 


rARMS,  STOCK,*  TTC, 


Farms,  number  of 

Farms,  acres  of  improved  land  in 

Farms,  acres  of  unimproved  land  in. . 

Farms,  total  number  of  acres  In 

Farms,  average  of  acres  In  each 

Wheat  acres  now  on  the  ground 

Horses,  number  of 

MUch-cowB,  number  of. 

Cattle,  other  than  milch-cows,  No.  of. 

Hogs,  number  of 

ShMip,  number  oC 

Apple-orehards,  number  of  acres  in . . . 
Peach-orchards,  number  of  acres  In. . . 


IMl. 


119,769 

6^71885 

4,708,898 

11,077,165 

92-40 

1,7841819 

805,591 

811,800 

828,281 

494,795 

8,09^408 

Not 
complete. 


1880. 

118,941 

6,217,209 

4,761,058 

10,977,105 

92-19 

1,882,866 

298,210 

801,142 

844,791 

46^629 

1,892,811 

226,849 

18,901 


Vamum  B.  Oochran,  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor to  be  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, vies  Superintendent  Qower,  resigned,  to 
accept  the  superintendenoy  of  the  State  Re- 
form School  for  Boys,  furnishes  the  following 
school  statistics  from  the  advance-sheets  of  his 
annual  report : 

6,684 
178 

6,578 
178 

618.817 

12,096 

871,618 

9,057 


Number  of  districts,  September,  1881 

Increase  over  previous  fear. 

Number  of  school-houses 

Increase  over  previous  year 

Number  of  children  between  five  and  twenty  yean 

of  age 

Increase  during  the  year 

Number  of  children  attending  pubUo  sohoob 

Increase  over  previous  year 


•  Does  not  inelode  live-stock  In  cittea,ezo6pt  In  a  few 


Nmnberofdttlngiinpabtteiehooli 454^14 

Increase  over  1880. M^ 

Number  of  private  and  select  schools 2ft2 

Number  of  laaebera  employea,  male. 4,084 

Number  of  teaohers  employed,  female 10,446 

Increase  over  1880. 828 

Wagespaid  teacher* $i,0S4.«8  99 

Increase  over  1880. 106,648  01 

Estimated  value  of  school  property. 9388L951  00 

Amount  on  hand  from  previous  year 657,086  50 

Amount  received  fh>m  <M»e-mlll  tax 6(i7,lll  88 

Amount  received  from  primary -sehool  Amd. . .        618i809  44 

library  moneys IS^IS  81 

Amount  received  aa  tuition  of  non-reaidenta. .  86,119  Oi 

Amount  received  from  diatrlet  taxes 8,288,888  97 

Amonnt  received  from  all  other  sources 888^900  66 

Total  receipts  of  the  year $4,801,818  99 

Amount  carried  forward  to  next  year. 884i816  44 

Expenditnrea,  Including  wages  of  teaehera, 

payments  on  debta,  buildings,  etc 8,4174608  48 

Total  expenditnrea  of  the  year $4,801,818  92 

The  attendance  of  students  at  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  during  the  school  year  1880-'81 
was  492 ;  number  of  graduates  in  1881,  90 ; 
number  of  instructors,  12.  Ordinary  receipts, 
$28,835.02;  expenditures,  $24,066.62.  Addi- 
tional buildings  and  permanent  improvements, 
$24,066.  Students  thoroughly  prepared  to  take 
work  in  the  higher  classes  can  complete  the  pro- 
fessional course  in  one  year,  though  the  author- 
ities advise  that  the  courses  marked  out  for  the 
last  two  years  be  pursued  in  the  school. 

The  President  of  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege gives  the  number  of  students  in  attendance 
during  the  year  as  228,  classified:  Resident 
graduates,  4 ;  seniors,  85 ;  juniors,  88 ;  sopho- 
mores, 58;  freshmen,  90;  in  select  studies,  IS. 
The  number  of  graduates,  18.  An  additional 
professorship  was  created  and  filled — ^that  of 
History  and  Political  Economy.  A  library  and 
museum-building,  an  enlargement  of  the  chem- 
ical laboratory,  and  several  farm-buildinga  are 
in  process  of  construction,  appropriations  hav- 
ing been  made  by  the  Legislature  of  1881.  The 
appropriations  for  buildings  and  current  ex- 
penses were  $50,969.50.  The  trust  fund,  Sep- 
tember dOth,  was  $173,478.88,  having  increased 
during  the  year  $20,841.18.  The  interest 
from  the  trust  fund  and  on  the  part-paid  lands 
amounted  for  the  fiscal  year  to  $20,000.30; 
6,528*97  acres  of  Agricultural  College  lands 
were  sold,  during  the  year  ending  September 
30th,  for  $26,007.25.  The  number  of  acres 
remaining  unsold  at  same  date  was  146,803*97. 
The  price  of  the  college  lands  has  been  in- 
creased to  $5  per  acre. 

The  annual  report  made  by  the  acting  pres- 
ident to  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Michigan 
University  chronicles  a  very  prosperous  year. 
The  number  of  students  registered  and  cata- 
logued was  1,534,  an  increase  of  104  over  the 
preceding  year.  These  students  are  classified : 
Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Arts,  521 ;  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery, 880 ;  Department  of  Law,  371 ;  School  of 
Pharmacy,  88 ;  Homoaopathic  Medical  College, 
88;  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  86.  In  the 
Department  of  literature,  Science,  and  the 
Arts,  there  were  7  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Civil  Engineer,  28  for  that  of  Bachelor  of 
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Letters  (English),  68  for  Bachelor  of  Science, 
16  for  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  77  for  Bachelor 
of  Letters  (Latin),  and  240  for  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Of  the  210  new  students  in  this  department,  76 
were  admitted  on  diplomas  given  by  the  high- 
schools  of  the  State,  the  standing  of  which 
schools  is  yearly  passed  npon  by  the  faculty, 
on  the  recommendation  of  committees  ap- 
pointed to  visit  and  examine  the  schools.  Bar- 
ing the  year  481  degrees  were  conferred  on 
examination :  96  npon  the  graduates  from  the 
Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Arts ; 
88  from  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  99  from  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  146  from 
the  Department  of  Law,  21  from  the  HomcBo- 
pathic  Medical  College,  and  87  from  the  College 
of  Dental  Surgery.  Eight  honorary  degrees 
were  conferred.  Daring  the  year  a  School  of 
Political  Science  was  organized,  and  is  now  in 
full  operation.  The  fir^  announcement  con- 
tained a  list  of  ten  professors  and  lecturers, 
and  the  following  curriculam  of  instruction, 
subiect  to  changes  and  additions  as  experience 
shaU  make  necessary : 

I.  Theories  of  political  economy. 

5.  GeDeral  political  hifttoiy  of  Europe  from  the  Be- 
naimance  to  the  Frenoh  Revolution. 

8.  Political  and  aodal  hiatoiy  of  England  from 
nenry  VltoCbarlcflL 

4.  Political  history  of  America  before  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

6.  The  laws  of  public  health. 

6.  The  elements  of  constitutional  law. 

7.  The  science  of  forestiy,  and  its  relations  to  na- 
tional fconomy. 

i    8.  Political  histoir  of  England  from  Charles  I  to 
Geo™  III. 

9.  Practical  ouestions  in  political  economy. 

10.  General  tneories  of  international  law. 

II.  Theories  of  taxation  and  public  revenue. 

12.  Histoiry  of  political  forms  and  political  methods. 

18.  Constitutiouid  history  of  the  United  States. 

14.  The  political  histoiy  of  England  from  Gcoiige 
m  to  the  present  time. 

15.^  The  management  of  reformatory  and  penal  in- 
stitutions. 

16.  Practical  questions  in  social  science. 

17.  Political  ethics. 

18.  Political  theories  ond  methods  of  the  English 
Government. 

19.  The  constitutional  history  of  England. 

20.  Civil  service  in  Europe  and  m  the  United 
States. 

21.  The  government  of  cities. 

22.  The  history  of  financial  theories  and  financial 
methods. 

28.  The  history  of  political  ideas. 

24.  The  histoiy  of  modem  diplomacy. 

25.  Comparative  politics  of  tiie  larger  nationalities 
of  Europe. 

26.  Comparative  constitutional  law  of  Europe  ond 
the  United  Stotes. 

27.  Comparative  administrative  law  of  tiie  several 
states  of  Europe  and  of  the  American  Union. 

Several  additions  were  made  to  the  faculties, 
and  the  library  liberally  increased  during  the 
year.  The  Legislature  made,  in  addition  to 
other  liberal  appropriations,  an  appropriation 
of  $100,000  for  a  library-building.  Plans  for 
the  same  have  been  adopted,  the  contract  let, 
and  the  work  is  in  progress.  The  receipts  for 
the  year,  including  balance  on  hand,  October 


1,  1880  ($19,067.24),  were  $281,888.00.  Ex- 
penditures, $224,076.12.  Cash  balance,  Sep- 
tember 80,  1881,  $7,268.78. 

The  statistics  of  the  Michigan  Asylum  for 
the  Insane  show : 


PATIXICTS. 

MalM. 

ramalM 

TotaL 

Patients  in  Asylom,  October  1,  18S0. .. 

Patients  admitted  dming  the  year 

Whole  nninber  treated  dorlDf  the  year. 
Dlecharfpsd  during  the  year. 

800 
118 

418 
47 
23 

888 

857 
67 

414 
46 
%i 

840 

667 

170 

827 

98 

Died  dnrlng  the  year.. 

M 
688 

Amount  received  for  the  support  of  patients 
during  fiscal  year,  $150,728.77.  Disbursed  for 
same  purpose,  $1 88,682.64.  The  cost  per  week 
per  capita  was  $8.92^. 

In  a  personal  letter  covering  these  statis- 
tics, the  medical  superintendent  says:  **The 
type  of  insanity  within  the  last  twenty  years 
has  materially  changed  in  those  admitted  to 
this  institution.  While  the  number  suffering 
from  mania,  or  the  more  active  forms  of  dis- 
ease, has  diminished,  the  number  brought  to 
us  afBicted  with  obscure  nervous  disorders 
has  largely  increased.  The  same  is  true  of 
those  of  defective  organizations.  These  are 
facts  having  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
welfare  of  the  race,  and  suggest  that  other 
agents  more  potent  in  their  depressing  effects 
are  acting  npon  the  nervous  system,  which  at 
first  produces  functional  disturbance,  but  if 
continued,  ultimately,  by  impairing  nutrition, 
produces  organic  changes  that  yield  but  imper- 
fectly to  treatment.  In  brief,  we  may  say  that 
these  fatal  forms  of  nervous  disorders  are  due, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  our  fast  and  intense  way 
of  living." 

The  statistics  received  from  the  Eastern  Asy- 
lum for  the  Insane  cover  the  same  period,  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  80, 1881,  and  are : 


Under  treatment  Oetober  1, 1880 281 

Admitted  during  the  year 

Whole  number  treated 

Diecharsed,  recovered 

Discharged,  improved 

Diflchaiged,  unimproved 

Temporarily  absent 

Under  treatment  September  SO,  1881.. . 


Main. 

rmaim 

281 

212 

86 

72 

816 

284 

89 

18 

20 

18 

22 

18 

•  • 

8 

240 

1 

281 

TotaL 

448 
167 
600 

47 

88 

86 

8 

471 


Receipts  Ibr  the  flacal  year $127,720  04 

Ezpenditurea  for  the  fiscal  year 122,148  60 

The  acting  medical  superintendent  adds: 
"  In  regard  to  predisposing  causes,  heredity  is 
much  greater  tnan  any  other.  The  following 
figures  will  illustrate  this  point,  nnd  may  not 
be  without  interest.  Of  the  888  patients  treat- 
ed here,  862,  or  48*457  per  cent,  have  insanity 
in  family,  either  direct  or  remote.  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty- nin A  oases,  or  15*486  per  cent^ 
have  no  insane  relatives.  It  is  often  impossi- 
ble, however,  to  obtain  any  information  con- 
cerning the  ancestry  of  a  patient  further  back 
than  one  generation.  Three  hundred  and  six- 
teen cases,  or  87*985  per  cent,  are  nnascer* 
tained,  and  26  cases,  or  8*121  per  cent,  are  nn* 
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classified.  If  the  histories  of  the  patients  in-  were  diseased  or  of  feeble  intellect,  and  should 
daded  in  the  last  two  classes  coold  be  ascer-  not  have  been  sent  to  the  school.  Of  the 
talned,  no  doabt  a  large  namber  of  them  whole  namber  placed  in  families  bat  63  hare 
would  show  an  inherited  tendency  to  mental  ran  awaj,  many  of  whom  are  reported  doing 
disease."  well  and  caring  for  themselves.  Recent  re- 
in his  recent  annual  report,  the  Auditor-  ports  from  800  of  those  remaining  in  families 
General  discusses  the  financial  workings  of  the  are  exceedingly  encouraging,  and  the  snperio- 
law  which  commits  to  county  authorities  the  tendent  says,  '^  It  may  be  safely  assumed, 
determination  of  the  indigence  of  insane  per-  therefore,  that  leaving  out  those  who  were 
sons,  the  expense  of  their  support  at  the  asy-  improperly  admitted,  being  either  diseased,  • 
lums  being  paid  by  the  State  after  the  counties  mentally  defective,  or  more  properly  subjects 
shall  have  supported  them  at  the  asylums  for  for  the  Reform  School  than  for  this  institution, 
two  years.  That  officer  concludes  that,  if  the  from  85  to  90  per  cent  will  become  in  time 
State  is  to  pay  the  bills,  its  officials  should  have  respectable  citizens." 

somethinf?  to  do  with  making  them,  and  that  The  Principal  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf 

county  officials  would  use  more  care  in  pro-  and  Dumb,  at  Flint,  reports  for  the  fiscal  year 

noanoing  insane  persons  indigent  if  their  sup-  ending  September  80, 1881 :  Number  of  pupils 

port  was  to  devolve  upon  the  counties  for  an  in  attendance  during  the  year,  279 ;  completed 

indefinite  term  of  years.    He*says :  course  or  discharged,  80 ;  remaming  in  institu- 

Porhaps  the  results  of  thU  law  can  be  more  forcibly  ^o"  September  80,  1881,  249.     Receipts  from 

illustrated  by  comparison.    For  twenty  years,  fh)m  State  Treasury,  $44,898.89 ;  from  earnings  of 

1859  to  1878,  inclusive,  the  receipts  of  the  Michigan  shops,  $4,762.81 ;   total,  $46,656.20.     Expen- 

Asylum,  for  oU  purposoi  other  than  buUding,  were,  ditures :  for  current  expenses,  $44,862.81 ;  for 

§2S  ?Snu':?5rel|^^o  JTr  ^t  fi  SZ  i"•P^ovemen^  |1,798,89 ;  total,  $46  656.20 
years,  1879  to  1881,  incfusive,  the  reoeipto  of  the  same  , -^^I,.^"®  ^*°*®  period  the  new  bchool  for 
asylum  for  the  same  purposes  were,  from  private  the  Blind,  now  permanently  located  at  Lans- 
Boaroes,  ten  per  oent^  and  from  State  and  counties,  ing,  reports :  Number  of  inmates  or  pupils  en- 
ninety  per  cent.  Indicating  that  under  the  new  law,  ^  Ji^d  during  year,  66 ;  number  instructed  in 
where  the  counties  bear  the  expenses  of  the  mdij5ont  ^^^^i  ^„„:«  oo.  5«  ;no4^».ir»Anfai  »«»«:/.  qq. 
iniane  for  only  two  years,  nearly  twice  as  many  ^ne  7^^  ™°®*®'  ?? '  *fl  mstrumental  music,  88 ; 
persons  are  declared  indigent  by  the  county  author-  m  literary  studies,  55 ;  in  mechanical  employ- 
ities  as  there  would  have  been  during  the  same  period  ments,  46.  Teachers  employed,  six,  classified: 
had  the  old  law  remained  in  force.  in  literary  department,  two ;  in  vocal  and  in- 
Owm?  to  ite  recent  organisation  the  »ime  comparl-  gtrumental  music,  one  each ;  in  work  depart- 
son  can  not  bo  made  with  the  Eastern  Asylum.    But  uu«»jiic»i  uiwmw,  vuo   w»vu  ,   ju  w  wiik  uvpw  ^ 

the  receipts  for  the  years  1830  and  1831  for  all  purposes  ^ent,  two.   1  he  studies,  aside  from  mosio^  are : 

other  than  building  were,  from  private  sources,  only  geography,  arithmetic,  object-lessons,  reading 

six  per  cent,  and  from  State  and  counties,  ninety-four  and  spelling,  memorizing,   writing,  grammar, 

^cS;?L  quotations  are  made  from  the  repoTte  of  the  !!^|^A,^,^^!I»   ^^^?    government,    botany 

State  Asylums  for  the  Insane,  and  the  Auditor-Gen-  natural  philosophy,  and  geology.     In  the  work 

eral  contmuos  by  drawing  the  following  conductions  department,  the  girls  were  instructed  in  knit- 

from  what  has  tx»en  here  j^von,  and  from  other  data  ting  (by  hand  and  machine),  all  kinds  of  plain 

^^i?^!7  T^^l®^ '    .    .       J  u  .    .       „  .1     .  sewing,  crochet-work,  a  variety  of  fancy-work, 

Jt^t^sl^^Z^^J^^J^n^T"  •"  *"'  "-  ?°d  b'^.-iorl.;  «.d  the  boy,  in  broom-mak- 

Thatifthis  were  an  accomplished  fkct  to-day,  the  ^^^'      Disbursements   on   account  of  current 

biennial  tax  levy  for  their  support  alone  would  oe,  in  expenses,  $16,636.98. 

round  numbers,  $600,000.  The  Michigan  Reform  School  for  Girls,  lo- 

«5n  w^?J^"  ^tJ'^flJf  ^^  ??k''k°^'  ?{  'T**^  cated  at  Adrian,  was  opened  for  the  reception 

will  have  increased  to  4,170,  and  the  biennial  tax  levy     ^4.  ;«^„4.^^   >     '  * i    1001      t  X 

for  their  support  alone  will  then  be  upward  of  $1,-  ?^  inmates  m   August,   1881.     Two   cottages 

000,000.  nave  been  completed,  which  will  accommodate 

TK«    Qr.,^«^5«*««;i««f    ^#   fK^  c*«*^  i>«w:«  thirty-two  inmates  each,  with*  the  necessary 

The    Superintendent   of   the  S^^^^  officers  and  attendants.    Three  other  buildings 

School,  at  Ooldwater  furnishes  the  foUowing  two  cottages  and  a  school-house  and  chaM 

?n  l«i?  ^'  ^  "^  ^^^  ^^'  '''^'''^  September  ,^,  ^hichthe  Legislature  of  1881  appropriated 

n    I  1,^  -I    *».                                     ,0,  $64,260,  are  now  being  erected,  and  will  be 

pSSdtafclnuS.^d'ar^^^^^                         m  l^^r  ^^I."«<^J°  the  spring  and  summer  of 

Died  during  the  year 8  1882.     Girls  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 

g^X'>ttw7ri38J::::::::::           ^  seventeen  yean,  are  to  be  sentenced  to  tbU 

Arera^e  attendance  daring  the  year. . . .              8^S|  SCnoOl,    OU    COnviCtlon    before    any     COUrt    Or 

Operating  expensea  of  the  year $35,887  90  magistrate  "  of  being  disorderly  persons,  or  of 

^'  P"'  '•P*'' •"*  *^  any  offense  not  punishable  by  imprisonment 

Whole  number  of  inmates  during  the  seven  for  life,"  unless  ^Meeined  incorrigible."  Though 
and  a  half  years  since  the  school  was  opened,  a  certificate  of  conviction  is  necessary  to  ad- 
1,081.  Of  this  number  687  have  been  inden-  mission,  the  school  is  classed  as  strictly  re- 
tured,  seven  are  out  in  families  on  trial,  112  formatory  rather  than  penal,  and  provision 
have  been  returned  to  their  counties,  five  have  is  made  for  educating  the  inmates  in  house- 
absconded,  and  80  have  died.  A  large  per-  keeping  and  needle-work,  as  well  as  in  tbd 
oentage  of  those  returned  to  their  counties  primary  studies  of  a  school  course;  <|lan  for 
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placing  girls  in  private  familiee  or  apprenticing 
tliem  until  twenty-one  years  old,  to  which  age 
all  warrants. of  committal  ran.  Number  of 
inmates,  forty,  with  a  monthly  increase  of  from 
five  to  ten.  The  experiment  is  yet  a  new  one. 
and,  though  some  most  unpromisiug  material 
has  been  received,  the  officials  in  charge  of  the 
school  report  satisfactory  results  *^  beyond  all 
expectation."  Ihe  governing  board  of  the 
school  consLsts,  under  the  law,  of  ^*  three  women 
aod  two  men." 

C.  A.  Gower,  the  new  Superintendent  of  the 
Btate  Reform  School  (for  boys),  furnishes  per- 
sonal and  financial  statistics,  as  follows :  In- 
mates of  school,  September  80,  1880,  816; 
received  during  year,  158 ;  released,  165 ;  re- 
maining, September  80,  1881,  809. 

Beoelpto— current  ezpeoM  food $M,982  42 

•pedal  appropriations. 17,856  06 

_    Total 172,786  48 

pud  fktMD  current  expense  fluid $50,181  89 

^        special  appropriations 1L,ST9  89 


Total  payments 

(Jnczpendod  Septombor  80. 


61,44111 

11^847  87 

Annual  legislative  appropriations  for  each 
year,  1881-'82,  $85,500.  During  the  year  a 
chapel  has  been  erected,  and  in  connection 
with  the  same  a  large  reading-room  has  been 
fitted  up,  which  the  boys  are  permitted  to  use 
evenings.  A  *'  play-shed  "  has  also  been  built, 
in  which  the  boys  engage  in  active  sports  dur- 
ing stormy  weather. 

The  Warden  of  the  State  House  of  Correc- 
tion and  Reformatory  reports : 

Vnmbar  of  prisoners  September  80, 1880 887 

^       reoelTed  on  sentence 886 

**  discharged  by  explrstlon  of  sentence. . .  79S 

**       discha^ed  by  order  of  court S6 

**       pardoneid 6 

••       dtod 6 

^       escaped  and  not  recaptured 6 

*       sent  ont  ss  witness 1 

**       r«msln!nff  September  80, 1661 886 

The  earnings  of  the  prisoners  for  the  year 
were :  On  contracts,  $22,212.89 ;  on  prison- 
work,  $18,252.81 ;  total,  $40,495.19.  The  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  were :  On  account  of  build- 
ing and  special  appropriations,  $8,618.18;  on  ac- 
count of  current  expenses,  $58,968.82 ;  total, 
$62,587,  Disbursements:  On  account  of  build- 
ing and  special  appropriations,  $5,899.84;  on 
account  of  current  expenses,  $54,058.74 ;  total, 
$59,958.58.  Excess  of  receipts  over  expendi- 
tures, $2,688.42. 

The  following  statistics  of  the  State  Prison 
are  collected  from  the  manuscript  of  the  War- 
den's unpublished  report : 

Vomber  of  prisoners  September  80, 1680 77ft 

**       reoelred  dttrioir  the  year SIS 

**       dtflchanrMl  by  expiration  of  sentence. 261 

**       dlMhanrtHl  by  orner  of  the  Snpreme  Court 3 

^       pardoned  by  the  Governor 18 

died 9 

**       escaped 4 

**       transferred  to  Detroit  Hoase  of  Common 1 

**       remalttinf  In  prison  September  80, 1881 609 

Average  length  of  sentence  received  during 
the  year,  three  years,  ten  months,  eight  days. 


Net  asninn  of  piisooers $91,767  75 

Netezpenditiires... 86,445  66 

Ketinoome $8,899  10 

Number  of  prisoners  at  work  on  contracts, 
September  80,  1881 : 

On  wsgon  eontraet 1 10 

**  shoe  eontraet bl 

**  barrel  contract 69 

**  cigar  oontrsot 66 

**  aplcoltiiral-tool  contract 171 

Total 449 

The  remaining  250  prisoners  are  employed 
under  the  direction  of  the  oflScers.  The  coal 
used  in  the  prison  (not  in  the  shops,  contrac- 
tors fumishmg  their  own  power  and  fuel)  is 
mined  on  the  prison-grounds. 

The  sentences  for  Sie  year  were  for  the  fol- 
lowing offenses : 

Against  life  and  person 66 

**       chastity  and  decency 18 

**       property 147 

Total 916 

The  offenses  against  life,  both  for  the  year 
and  since  1847,  the  date  of  the  abolition  of 
capital  punishment,  are  classified : 


CRDIE. 


Murder  In  first  degree , 

Mordur  In  second  degree 

Manslaughter 

Assaults  with  intent  to  murder 


Totals. 


Staes  1847. 

97~ 

108 
1C4 
9C6 

660 


There  are  now  confined  in  prison : 

For  mnxder  In  first  degree 66* 

**   murder  in  second  degree 97 

^  manslao^ter 18 

**  murderoos  assaults 87 


Total. 


168 


Or  25  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  sentenced 
for  the  offenses  named. 

The  average  term  served  by  life-convicts  is 
seven  and  a  half  years,  or  lower  than  the  aver- 
age term  of  service  of  men  received  on  sen- 
tence of  fifteen  years. 

The  prison  history  of  life-convicts  is  sum- 
marizea : 

Died  In  prison 48 

Discharged  by  courts 17 

Sent  to  Detroit  House  of  Correction 6 

Pardoned 88t 

Escaped 4 

Bemainlngin  prison 60 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  a  bill 
was  passed  by  the  House  restoring  capital  pun- 
ishment, which  was  indefinitely  postponed  in 
the  Senate  as  soon  as  received  in  that  body, 
without  a  word  of  debate,  by  a  vote  of  eight- 
een to  eight. 

The  population  of  the  State,  by  counties, 
in  1880,  as  compared  with  1870,  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

*  Tnehides  one  sentenced  in  1848. 

t  The  pardons  were,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  glren  to 
prisoners  whose  lease  of  Ufe  was  about  to  expire. 


^ 
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00UNTUC8. 

1880.        i8ro.< 

COUNTIVS. 

1880. 

isro. 

COUNTIES.            1880. 

18T0. 

Aloona 

8,107     !           696     1 

Houghton 

Huron 

82,478 

80,089 
88,676 
88,878 

6,878 

18,159 

55 

48,061 

8i842 

8,987 
78,268 

4,270 

8,288 
80,188 

6,268 

82,251 

8,902 

81,627 

12,582 

1,884 

85,894 

10,069 

18,978 

11,987 

&898 

18,879 

9,049 

85,268 

87,681 

8.168 

4,118 

•■•••• 

86,047 

82.054 
484 

60,408 

4,205 

548 

21,845 
4  5T6 

45,5:15 

19,8  <6 
1,716 

27.616 

6,074 

8»l 

16,088 
8.268 
6,642 
1,791 
&285 

Missaukee 1.608 

180 

AUeflran 

87,815 

8,788 

5,837 

l,8v4 

25.817 

88,081 

8,488 

86,785 

87.941 

8S,452 

82,009 

5,115 

6,524 

6,248 

4,187 

8S,100 

I.IW 

6,818 

82,106 
8,766 
1,9S5 

••■••• 

88.199 

1&900 

8,184 

85,104 

86.226 

86.569 

81,0J4 

1,784 

8,196 

1,639 

866 

82,845 

•••••» 

8.542 
25,171 

1,811 
88,900 

•  «  •  •  •  • 

4.448 

11,810 
8Lft:)4 

Monroe 

88,624 

87,4»8 

Alnena 

Ingham 

Ionia 

Montcalm 

Muskegon 

Newargo 

Oakland 

Oceana  

88,148 
86,586 
]4,6S8 

4iAn 

11,699 

1,914 

8.506 

10,777 

467 

1,974 

88,126 

8.M8 

1,469 

69.095 

46.197 

80,626 

86,841 

U76 

£7,059 

85,788 

80.807 

41.848 

166.444 

6,816 

18,629 

Antrim 

14,894 

Baraira* 

loaco 

7,894 

Barry 

Isabella 

IiieRoyale|.... 

Jackson 

Kalamsioo 

Kalkaska 

Kent 

40,867 

BayT.::::::::::: 

Benzie 

7,288 
18 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon 

Osceola 

Berrien ... 

Branch 

2.845 

8,098 
70 

Calhoun 

Oscoda 

Cass 

Keweenaw 

Lake 

Otsegol  

OtUwa 

Presqae  Isle .... 

Bosoommon .... 

Saginaw 

'  Saint  Clair 

1  6aint  Joseph.... 
1  Sanilac 

Schoolcraft^.... 

Schiawaasee.... 

Tuscola.... 

Cbarievoix. 

86,651 

Cheboygan 

Chippewa. 

Clare 

Lapeer 

866 

Leelenaw 

Lenawee. 

Livingston 

Mackinac 

Maopmb 

Manistee 

Manttoa  

Marqoette 

Mason . , 

'  '89,097 

Clinton 

86,661 

Crawfordt 

Delta 

86,876 
14,662 

Eaton 

Emmett 

81.'225 
6.639 

"20^868 

Oenesee 

89,2i0 

1.127 

8,428 

81,983 

82,723 

18,714 

28,S89 

Gladwin  t 

I  YanBuren 

!  Washtenaw 

1  Wayne 

Grand  Traverse.. 
Gratiot 

Meoosta 

Menominee..... 
Midland 

41,484 
119,088 

Hillsdale 

1  Wexlord. 
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1,638.987 

1,184,068 

MICHIGAN  FIRES.  On  the  5th  day  of 
September,  and  several  following  days,  de* 
straotive  fires  swept  through  the  forests  and 
lields  of  Huron  and  Sanilac  Counties,  in  Mlch- 
igin,  burning  dwellings,  barns,  churches,  saw- 
mills, fences,  orchards,  farm-crops,  etc.  So 
rapidly  did  the  flames  spread  that  live-stock 
could  find  no  place  of  refuse,  and  the  loss  of 
human  life  was  great.  A  number  of  small  vil- 
lages were  completely  wiped  out.  In  several 
townships  houses  enough  were  not  left  stand- 
ing to  give  temporary  shelter  to  the  homeless, 
and  the  suffering  of  men,  women,  and  children 
was  great  before  temporary  relief  could  reach 
them.  The  smoke  was  so  dense  that  day  was 
turned  into  night,  even  at  a  distance  from  the 
burning  forests,  while  at  other  times  the  whole 
heavens  seemed  in  flames.  Eve- witnesses  de- 
scribed great  sheets  of  fire  rolling  over  their 
heads,  jumping  from  forest  to  forest,  leaving 
here  and  there  a  house  or  barn  as  a  landmark 
and  a  wonder.  In  some  sections  high  winds 
prevailed,  and  acres  of  forest  had  every  tree 
turned  up  by  the  roots,  while  other  acres,  near 
by,  showed  the  blackened  trunks  erect.  Men 
and  women  fought  desperately  to  save  their 
homes,  and  in  some  instances  succeeded  for 
the  second  and  third  tima,  to  be  baffled  at  last. 
In  the  town  of  Paris,  Huron  County,  settled 
largely  by  Poles,  the  one  which  suffered  the 
heaviest,  both  in  life  and  buildings,  reporting 
twenty-three  lives  lost  and  one  hundred  and 
seventy-two  families  burned  out,  it  was  said 
that  the  inhabitants,  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction that  the  last  day  had  oome,  gave  np  in 
despair,  and  made  little  effort  to  save  their 
homes.  The  fire  broke  out  simultaneously  in 
many  places,  and  everywhere  from  the  same 

*  Organized  in  1876,  tram  part  of  Honghton. 

t  Organized  in  1879;  previonsly  attached  to  Kalkaska. 

(Organized  in  1876;  previously  attached  to  Mldlsnd. 
Formed  and  organized  In  1875.  from  part  of  Keweenaw. 
Organised  in  1875;  previoosly  attached  to  Antrim. 
^  Organized  in  1871 ;  preYiooaly  attached  to  Maiqnetto. 


cause,  the  setting  fire  to  brush  and  log  heaps,  the 
settler^s  mode  of  clearing  up  his  farm,  and  ran 
through  twenty-two  townships  in  Huron  Coun- 
ty and  twenty-six  townships  in  Sanilac,  work- 
ing greater  or  lesser  devastation,  according  to 
the  material  it  found  to  feed  upon.  The  adjoin- 
ing counties  of  Lapeer,  St.  Clair,  and  Tuscola, 
suffered  from  similar  fires,  but  with  no  loss  of 
life,  and,  in  comparison,  a  limited  loss  of  prop- 
erty. 

Nearly  eighteen  hundred  square  miles  of  ter- 
ritory, or  full  one  million  acres,  were  burned 
over,  being  principally  included  in  a  belt  sixty 
miles  in  length  north  and  south,  and  from  ten 
to  thirty  miles  in  width ;  the  fires  in  Lapeer 
and  Tuscola  Counties  lying  west  of  that  belt. 

When  the  first  relief  agents  penetrated  the 
burned  region  the  thousands  of  homeless  peo- 
ple were  found  massed  in  the  unbnmed  school- 
nouses,  dwellings,  or  barns ;  at  Bad  Axe,  the 
county-seat  of  Huron  County,  in  the  court- 
house; in  improvised  buildings,  constructed  of 
the  planks  from  half-burned  bridges,  logs,  or 
rails,  thatched  with  cornstalks,  and  in  some 
instances  in  dug-outs,  or  without  any  shelter. 
With  the  living  were  found  the  charred  re- 
mains of  the  unburied  dead,  with  men,  wom- 
en, and  children  so  badly  burned,  though  yet 
alive,  that  they  could  scarcely  be  recognized. 
A  general  relief  committee  was  organized  at 
Detroit,  and  another  at  Port  Huron,  with  in- 
dependent or  sub-committees  in  almost  every 
city  and  town  in  the  State,  and  but  a  few  days 
passed  before  the  wants  of  the  sufi^ring  were 
temporarily  relieved,  the  dead  buried,  the 
burned  and  sick  provided  for  in  hospitals,  and 
the  work  of  permanent  relief  systematically  en- 
tered upon.  The  citizens  of  other  States  also 
entered  generously  and  earnestly  upon  the 
work,  and  poured  money,  goods,  clothing,  and 
provisions  into  the  store-houses  and  treasury  of 
the  local  committees  with  an  unsparing  hand. 
The  Southern  States  vied  with  the  £asten^  and 
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those  most  distant  with  the  States  near  at  hand,  erty  in  Huron  and  Sanilac  Goanties,  by  town- 
The  following  tables  compiled  by  the  Port  Ha-  ships,  and  show  the  magnitude  of  the  work  the 
ron  Committee  give  the  losses  of  life  and  prop-    relief  committees  undertook : 


COUNTY  OF  HUBON. 


TOWNSHIP 


Bingham . . . . 
Bloomfield . . 
Chandler.... 

Collhz 

Dwllfht  .... 
FairHaTen.. 

Gore 

Grant 

Home 

Huron 

Lake 

Lincoln 

Meade 

OHver 

Parii 

Port  Anstln , 

KaMoon 

Sand  Beach . 
Sheridan  . . . . 
Bhennan . . . . 

Sjifel 

Verona 


To  Deo.  81, 188t . 

Btatementa  ree'd 

since  Deo.  81.. 

Total  to  Jan.  81, 
1882. 


21 
11 


2 


'H 


14 
8 


78 


78 


ll 


150 

62 

lA 

49 

81 

2 

80 

17 

5 

97 

8 

29 

82 

11 

172 
2 

U2 
18 
53 
20 
65 

185 


Mcxjixaa  or  faiiilt.!      buildwos. 


i 


706 
290 

85 

225 

175 

0 

ISO 

74 

80 
4?0 

18 
119 
156 

60 

560 

1 

708 

87 
275 
117 
274 
612 


1,140  ^466 


6 


88 


1,146  5,499 


i 


838  816 

148  147 

48  42 

118;  112 

87'  88 


8 
88 
86 
15 

238 

8 

59 

88 

29 

4t.O 


8 

76 

88 

15; 

197, 

10, 
60 

78i 

81 

410, 


1    ....I 


861 

47 
149 

59 
150 
816 


2,858 
16 


2,S68 


857 
40 

126 
58 

118 

296 


2,615  8,566  678 


17      17 


8 


it 


179  20 
41  2 
18.. 
Id  1 
82.. 
1  .. 
24 
1 

2tl  2 

8   1 

285  21 

1 

121 

9 

18 
28 
52 


8 

..I 
6 


i 


I 


i 


Doll.       Dob. 
68^18  14,882 
12,485   8,758 
1,190 


6,574 

6,480 

400 

8.880 

571 

1,776 

6^808 

6M 

2.510 

8,425 

625 

99,e45 

200 

74^85 

2,480 

10.809 

8,060 

18,975 


418 
2.888 
2,196 


91,17111,651 


960 


67 


498,886 


994 

885 

606 

4,8il 

62 

1,675 

1,128 

807' 

18,001 

•  •  ■  •  » 

16,878 

851 : 

2  6601 

I.680' 

4,984 

10>62| 


I 


Doll. 

89,871 

12,160 

2,272 

4,498 

4,982 

787 

6,906 

825 

1,480 

11,:66 

775 

2,8C2 

4,518 

706 

86,516 

150 

26,008 

2,500 

11,168 

^0«9 

18,299 


Dob. 

18,580 

4,800 

16 

1,698 

1,057 

10 

790 

269 

•  •  •  •  • 

6,729 

7 

815 

788 

802 

8,418 

60 

12,261 

1,065 

8,996 

1,985 

6,952 


28,114  11^16 


i 


Dolfc 
lO.f'29 
8,229 
^8| 

1,«» 
1,247, 


Dob. 
9,274 
1,7S8 
51 


Dab.     Dob. 

12,658 10,612 

2,789,  1,242 


275,     ItO 

1,228      978 
296      872      689 

...'1       58 

1,C60,     448  1,871 

I 65 

212 

4,000   2,807 

ft  «  •  ■  ■  A9v 

462      645 
106      629 
26      277 
6,482  10,014  16,480 


25 
4.618; 

40i 

1,278 

798 

284 

7,994 

75 
8.185; 
1,088 

52 
1,8^0 
8,266 


824 
6 

'^28i 

80 

479 

282 


986 


2,680  2,582  676  961  87  494,771 


88,681  214,974  7^214 


4,608  6,820 
876      677, 

2,461  1,955 
610   1,262 

4,745  8,926 
22,075  20,005 14,970 


1,*>66 
98 
1,678 
925 
2,987 
7,199 


Jii 


l^ 


Dob. 

174,124 

41,741 

4.485 

19,750 

16,718 

1,200 

£0,868 

1,591 

4,178 

100,«60 

1,709 

10.566 

11,524 

2.478 

202,6C0 

466 

161,156 

8,669 

84,459 

20,791 

54,084 

226,298 


866'       635 


98 


88,897  216.509  76,807 


69,660  66,248  68,640  47,071 1,109,178 
225'     108      411   2,678 


68,884  66,856  64,051  47,071  1,111,846 


COUNTY  OF  SANILAC. 


TOWMSHIfS. 


Ai»yJ« 

Aostin 

Brid^ehampton. . . 

Bael 

Coster 

Delaware. 

Elk 

Elmer 

Brerigreen 

Fremont 

Forester 

FIsmn. 

Oreenleaf 

Lamotte 

Lezlngtoo 

Maple  Valley 

Marion  (East).... 
Marlon  (West)... 

Mariette 

Mlnden 

Moore 

Banllae 

Speaker 

W  atertown 

Washington 

Worth 


j 


68 

147 
48 
81 
22 

147 

96 

49 

64 

8 

122 
C5 

100 


XSUBSBS  or  FAICILT. 


To  Dee.  81. 1881 

Statements  reo*d 

slnoe  Dec  81. 

Total  to  Jan.  81, 
1882 


601,671 

..I     75 


601,646 


295 
6S6 
170 
151 
100 
679 
605 
215 
284 
6 
649 
225 
514 


401   149 
16      89 
86,    158 
8J'   465 
15;     60 
65'    286 
70;    829 
80    857 
29 
44 
6S 
85 
2 


898 
16 


i 

•2 


160 
864 

68 

75 

49 
865 
268 
121 
188 
2 
299 
124 
264 

79! 

44! 

91, 
259 

81; 

162, 

ISOi 

194 

185j     70, 

2091   1071 

294    159 


216 

8 


j 


145 
822' 

81 

76 

51 

814 

242 

94 

96 

4 

250 

101 

250, 

70 

45' 

67 

206, 

2J| 

128' 

149 

163 

65 

93 

185 

177 

8. 


i 


Bim.DXKC8. 


\ 


148   21 

2681  86 

72     5 

60   10 

621    7 

850109 

147  84 

88     4 

96   14 

2... 

204   69 

104    16 

223   60 

62    16 


40,  6 

7T|  9 

286'  57 

27i  6 

96  11 

155  48 

1571  83 

84:  10 

85:  9 

118  14 

189  40 

lOi  1 


7,269  8,908  8,866  8,094  681 


417 


206    212    219,    9 


J 


88   1 

16817 
16  2 
17.. 

4.. 

185  2 

41    8 

6.. 
89,  2 

8'.. 
78   8 
21,  li 
67,  6 

14  1 
lOf. 

15  2 
8016 
101  2 
25   6 


67 
44 
26<  6 
18 
11 
68 
1 


997  89 
10 


7,676,4,108  8;»68  8,818  690,1,007,89 


,-i--.p 


I 


Dob. 

6,084 

68,076 

8,840 

4,017 

950 

44,786 

12,605 

926 

&560 

750 

8^2l6 

2.700 

2^19S 
8.945 
4.453 
1,866 

27,903 
2.811 
4,670 

81,622 
8.457 
6,796 
1,917 
4,091 

18,462 
226 


^  i 


I 


i 


Dob. 

2.a'V9 
16,748 

8,108 

1,881 
155 

^880 

7,881, 
1,818 
1,160 
71 
8,080 
7,697 
4,678 

845 
1,424| 

522' 
8,098 

992 
8,245 
11.205 
8,e24 
1,514 
1,810 
6.409 
6,849 


I 


I 


Dolt.      Dob. 
6.448    1,256 
82,246  11,676 


6,580 

8,160 

647 

29,014 

6,861 

1,447 

4,558 

685 

19,981 
8,772 


824 

813 

408 

14,f85 

1,616 

20 

1,248 

£0 

8,8S6 

806 


19.68811,649 


2,906 
4.044 
2,447 

22.886 
8.085; 
7,1471 

20,660| 
5,201 
8,002 
2.4S8 
6.409; 
7.248' 
50 
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•  •  •  •  • 

857 

4310 

8S7 

688 

6,856 

1,802 

656 

442 

400 

8,080 

76 


299,888  110,264  227,678,70,667 


Dob. 
986 
10,817 
147 
614 
160 

6,077 

1,811 
10 

1,041 

•  •  •  •  • 

12,428 
680 
122 
958 
160 
285 

4,584 
419 
689 

6.424 

2,949 
721 
662 
850 

8,454 


i 

4^ 

1 

■3 

§■■3 

> 

&> 

\i 

li 

t 

ll 

ll 

Dob. 

Dob. 

Deb.  1 

482 

7r8 

847| 

2*^ 


10,62211,896 

579,  68O1 

809  9  8 

26l  2^6, 

2.918  19.4^0 

257  1^6, 

M 

707  1,172' 

40  180 

4,661  2,948, 

818,  606 

1,7S0',  6,819 

290i  rs5 

62i  (61 

72!  481 

2,752  4,r60 

«^1  S86 

r.74i  1,811 

2,0f5  4,041 

826,  ^21 

195  699 

22  421 

80  109 

1,774,  2,861 


Dob. 
17,840 
11,270  161,8."1 


54,498  81,821  61,809 


120 

460 

78 

70 

946 

68 

2,268 

•  •  •  •  • 

8,956 
415 

7,441 

770 

25 

880 

6,971 

66 

900 

1.906 

1,802 
288 
620 
2S5 
606 


463 


105 


T29 


41,848 
298 


18,278 
11.687 

2,924 

122,450 

82,778 

•  8,662 

15,702 

1.656 
&'^,692 
17,098 
76,220 

9,947 
11,106 

6,760 
81,619 

7,866 
19,029 
(8,197 
24,888 
18,664 

6,298 

17.088 

87,684 

850 


886,810 
12,688 


64,951  81,926  62.688  41,641, 898,S98 
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RECAPITULATION  BY  COUNTIES. 


i 

as 

D 

8 


Haron.. 
Sanilac. . 
St.  Clair. 
lApeer.. 
ToMOla* 

Total. 


MSMBBBfl  OP  rAMXLT. 


ill 


78  UM   8,499  S«8e9  2,680 
60  1,646   7,676  4,108  8,068 


49 

8d 

200 


179 

127 

1,120 


107 
78 


72 
04 


18S  2,916,14,606  7,107  6,824 


2,062 
8,818 
78 
60 


6,088 


BiriLDiHaa. 


I 


676 

690 

4 

1 

100 


1,481 


i 


961 

1,007 

10 

4 

120 


2,007 


87 

69 

2 

1 


i 

"a 


179 


Dob. 
494,771 
)t99,282 

2,867 
450 


796,820 


ii 
I. 


Dolt. 

88.897 

110,264 

1,267 

1,642 


202,270 


i 
2 


Dob. 

2Ifii0O9 

227,608 

4,102 

1,182 


I 


448,466 


DoU. 

70*807 

70,667 

897 

10 


I 


Doll.      Dots. 
69,684  06,806 
04,901  8l,9£6 
700      126 
180 


146,881120,08088,048 


^  4 

Si 

IS 


I 


Ddfl.  D<d». 
64,r01  47,071 
62,088  41,641 


417 
226 


96 
209 


127,282,89,017 


il 


Doh. 

1.111,846 

698^'S92 

9,022 

4.C04 

200,000 


2,274,2a 


The  third  table  (recapitulation)  gives  the 
losses  by  coQDtieSj'inoluding  the  estimated  losses 
in  Lapeer,  St.  Olair,  and  Tuscola  Oonnties. 
These  statistics  vary  bnt  little  from  those  gath- 
ered by  the  State  Oommission.  In  addition  to 
the  above,  forty  school -houses  were  bnmed, 
twelve  in  Huron  County  and  twenty-eight  in 
Sanilac ;  also  eight  churches,  six  in  Huron  and 
two  in  Sanilac. 

In  the  matter  of  relief,  the  Port  Huron  Committee  report 
receipts  np  to  February  11, 1882 : 

GMh  tabBcriptions $192,881  44 

Produoe,  clothlnr,  and  other 

suppllee.  200,960  26 

Total .    

The  Detroit  Belief  Committee  re- 
ported  reoelpta  to  Oct.  10, 1881 : 

Cash  sabscriptlons $207,274  89 

Produce,  clothing,  and  other 


$448,791  70 


supplies 74,786  88 

Total 

State  Belief  Commission— sncoesMT 
to  Detroit  R«Uief  Committee,  by 
appointment  of  the  Governor— to 
February  11 : 

Cash  subscriptions $199,800  09 

Estimated  supplies 76,000  00 

Total 


$282,010  72 


$270,800  05 


Total  cash  and  supplies $1,006,102  47 

In  addition,  Bay  Oity,  the  Saginaws,  and 
other  cities  of  the  State  sent  large  contribu- 
tions, both  in  money  and  supplies,  to  the  local 
committees  at  different  points. 

The  Commissioner  of  Insurance  says  in  his 
preliminary  report  for  1881  that  the  losses  were 
out  slightly  covered  by  insurance.  Also,  **  the 
two  mutual  companies  of  those  counties  had 
about  $80,000  of  losses,  none  of  which  have 
been  paid.  Only  twenty  stock  companies  had 
losses  in  the  burned  district,  aggregating  $101,- 
942.66.  This  amount  was  promptly  paid,  near- 
ly one  half  by  a  single  company,  the  Agri- 
cultural Insurance  Company,  of  Watertown, 
N.  Y.» 

The  matter  of  further  relief  will  be  laid  before 
the  Legislature  at  an  extra  session,  to  be  held 
February  23,  1882,  and  it  is  estimated  that  an 
appropriation  of  $300,000  will  be  needed  to 
meet  the  taxes  levied  upon  the  property  of  the 
sufferers  under  assessments  made  or  ordered 
before  the  fire,  and  to  furnish  the  seed  for 
spring  crops,  and  other  supplies  necessary, 
until  the  harvest  of  1882  can  be  gathered.  The 
unusually  mild  winter  has  proved  exceedingly 

*  Not  in  Port  Huron  district— losses  estimated  from  best 
sources  avaihible. 


favorable,  as  the  hastily  constructed  bouses — 
many  of  them  rude  shanties — were  naturally 
not  fire-proof. 

MINNEAPOLIS  AND  ITS  MILLS.  Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota,  situated  at  the  Falls  of  St 
Anthony,  of  the  Mississippi  River,  has  become 
the  most  important  milling  center  of  the  North- 
west. Power  of  immense  capacity  is  supplied 
from  the  Mississippi  River,  which  is  nearly  one 
thousand  feet  wide  at  this  place,  has  a  fall  of 
seventy- five  feet  within  the  spoce  of  a  mile, 
and  has  been  utilized  to  the  supply  of  twenty- 
eight  fionring-mills  and  several  saw-mills.  With 
the  help  of  a  grant  from  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  tibe  gradual  recession  of  the  faUs 
from  the  wearing  away  of  the  soft  sandstone 
which  forms  part  of  the  river-bed  has  been 
arrested  by  the  construction  of  a  subterranean 
wall  of  concrete  across  the  river  behind  the 
falls,  and  for  a  distance  of  fifty  feet  into  the 
banks  on  either  side,  and  by  covering  the  falls 
themselves  with  heavy  crib-work  filled  with 
stones,  and  a  flooring  of  timber.  At  a  short 
distance  above  the  falls,  the  water  is  turned 
into  a  canal  sixty  feet  wide  and  fourteen  feet 
deep,  by  which  it  is  carried  in  a  course  paraUel 
with  the  river  to  the  mills.  The  mills  have  a 
capacity  which  demands  twenty  million  bushels 
of  wheat  in  a  year,  a  quantity  representing  an 
area  of  1,250,000  acres  of  land  in  cultivation. 
The  grain  is  purchased  by  agents  representing 
an  association  of  the  millers,  who  canvass 
the  tributary  wheat-growing  districts  for  three 
months  after  the  harvest  of  each  year,  to  se- 
cure the  bulk  of  the  yearns  supplies,  and  fore- 
stall the  competition  of  Eastern  speculators. 
The  wheat  is  distributed  among  tne  several 
mills  in  proportion  to  their  capacity  for  grind- 
ing. While  waiting  to  be  ground  it  is  stored  in 
the  mills,  which  can  take  care  of  about  2,600,- 
000  bushels ;  in  the  elevators  of  the  city,  whidi 
can  hold  about  half  that  amount ;  and  at  out- 
lying stations  on  the  various  lines  of  railway. 
The  hard  spring  varieties  of  wheat  are  most 
sought  after  for  making  into  flour,  and  this 
has  raised  the  value  of  those  varieties  over  that 
of  winter  wheat,  which  formerly  commanded 
the  highest  price. 

The  total  productive  capacity  of  all  the  mills 
is  computed  at  28,000  barrels  of  flour  a  day. 
The  three  mills  of  Messrs.  Washburne,  Crosby 
&  Co.  possess  a  motive  force  of  8,650  horse- 
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power,  have  a  capacity  for  making  6,500  barrels  generally  to  dairymen,  at  prices  ranging  fk'om 

of  flour  daily,  and  employ  281  persons.    Their  |6  at  the  mill,  to  $12  for  two  thousand  pounds 

new  A  mill  of  seven  stories  is  carried  up  in  two  at  other  places. 

distinct  buildings,  communicating  by  wrought-  G.  A.  riUsbury^s  A  mill  will  be,  when  fin- 
iron  fire-proof  doors,  and  is  fitted  with  thirty  ished,  the  largest  mill  in  the  world,  and  when 
run  of  stone,  sixty  sets  of  rollers,  and  machin*  fully  equipped  will  require  a  daily  supply  of 
ery  for  making  the  largest  possible  quantity  of  25,000  bushels  of  wheat.  It  is  180  feet  long,  115 
flour  of  the  best  quality  attainable  from  a  given  feet  wide,  and  117  feet  high  to  the  wall- plate, 
quantity  of  wheat.  The  old-fashioned,  rude  The  foundation  side-walls,  of  limestone,  are 
grinding  of  wheat  and  separating  the  flour  is  eight  and  a  half  feet  thick,  and  the  walls  even 
replaced  by  methods  that  have  been  elaborated  as  high  as  the  seventh  story  are  two  and  a  half 
with  great  skill,  and  which  Involve  many  pro-  feet  thick.  In  the  basement  are  the  massive 
cesses,  employing  varied  machinery  and  in-  for^bay  to  convey  the  water  from  the  canid 
geoious  appliances.  The  chief  objects  sought  especially  built  for  this  mill,  the  flumes,  and 
to  be  attained  are  the  gradual  breaking  and  provision  for  the  turbine- wheels.  Seventeen 
bruising  of  the  grain  so  as  to  keep  the  broken  thousand  cubic  feet  of  water  rush  every  minute 
particles  rough  and  *'  alive  ^\  repeated  reduc-  with  a  fall  of  flfty-three  feet  down  each  flume, 
tions  of  the  middlings,  or  that  part  of  the  grain  and  communicate  to  each  turbine-wheel  an 
that  lies  immediately  below  tne  husk,  which,  estimated  force  of  2,400  horse-power.  The 
formerly  treated  as  of  inferior  Quality,  is  now  mill  is  intended  to  contain,  when  completed, 
made  to  yield  tiie  strongest  and  best  flour ;  the  twenty  pairs  of  stones,  with  Behem^s  patent 
separation  of  every  part  of  the  flour  from  the  exhausts;  three  huudned  sets  of  rollers,  naif  of 
bran;  and  the  judicious  blending  of  the  flour  them  corrugated,  half  nnooth,  for  finishing 
obtained  from  the  several  reductions.  The  work ;  two  hundred  purifiers,  fitted  with  Har- 
wheat,  cleaned  by  blasts,  is  separated  into  lots  denberg's  dust-catchers ;  dust-machines  and 
of  similar  sizes;  the  fuzzy  tails  are  removed  separators  of  various  kinds.  Mr.  Washburne, 
by  ending-stones.  The  grain  is  then  passed  of  Washbume,  Crosby  &  Co.*s  mill,  says  that, 
through  corrugated,  cliilled-iron  rollers,  the  with  skillful  management  of  the  modem  ma- 
corrugations  of  which  range  from  eight  to  chinery,  he  is  able  to  procure  as  fine  flour  from 
forty  to  the  sauare  inch,  which  bruise  the  grain  No.  3  or  No.  4  wheat  as  was  formerly  obtained 
without  grinding  it  This  is  on  the  ground-  from  No.  1  or  No.  2,  A  varying  proportion  of 
floor.  The  bruised  grain  is  thence  raised  to  the  different  kinds  of  flour  is  made,  according  to 
bolting-machines,  where  it  is  passed  through  the  demand  and  the  quality  of  wheat  used. 
'  gauze  cloths  of  different  textures,  and  whence  The  ordinary  out-put  is  forty  per  cent  of  pat- 
it  is  sent  down  between  finer  corrugated  rollers  ent,  fiftj  per  cent  of  baker^s,  and  ten  per  cent 
running  at  a  speed  of  from  one  hundred  and  of  low-grade  fiour.  The  foreign  export  trade 
fifty  to  three  hundred  revolutions  per  minute,  did  not  exist  five  years  ago.  The  Washburne 
Those  processes  of  reduction  and  sitting  are  re-  mills  now  send  thirty  per  cent  of  their  product 
peated  six  or  seven  times,  the  third  giving  more  abroad,  chiefly  as  baker's  flour.  Belgium  and 
flour  than  the  first  two  reductions,  and  the  fifth  Germany  have  hitherto  taken  large  consign- 
giving  the  best  rising  fiour  and  the  strongest  in  ments,  especially  of  low  grades ;  but  it  is  an- 
albuminoids.  About  ten  different  grimes  of  ticipated  that  the  increased  duties  will  now  shut 
flour  are  produced  by  these  reductions,  some  inferior  brands  out  of  Germany.  Mr.  Pills- 
of  them  being  mixed  grades.  As  precautions  bury  sends  nearly  half  of  his  flour  to  Europe, 
against  accident,  electric  bells  are  connected  the  most  of  it  as  baker*s  flour.  Many  English 
with  different  parts  of  the  machinery,  to  give  bakers  are  said  to  use  a  mixture  of  three  parts 
the  alarm  on  the  occurrence  of  any  choking  or  of  St.  Louis  flour  with  one  part  of  the  stronger 
other  misadventure;  and  suction-pipes  pass  Minneapolis  flour.  From  two  hundred  and 
from  the  stones  and  rollers  to  prevent  heating  eighty  to  three  hundred  pounds  of  wheat,  ac- 
of  the  rapidly  revolving  surfaceis  and  to  carry  cording  to  the  quality,  are  used  to  make  a 
the  dangerous  explosive  dust  into  the  upper  barrel  of  flour.  The  bran,  which  is  estimated 
stories,  where  it  is  received  by  webs  of  flannel,  to  constitute  from  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent  of 
and  is  swept  off  and  driven  into  a  discharge-  this  quantity,  is  expected  to  pay  the  expense  of 
tube  by  the  automatic  working  of  a  traveling  the  grinding,  etc.,  and  will  do  so  when  it  can 
brush.  The  warm  air,  thus  separated  from  be  sold  for  its  full  price, 
dust,  is  returned  to  the  mill  and  made  to  aid  in  Besides  the  extensive  system  of  flonring-miUa, 
reducing  the  cost  of  heating.  An  electric  proc-  seventeen  lumber-mills  are  in  operation  at  Min- 
ess  has  been  tried  for  separating  the  flour  from  nenpolis,  producing  about  2,500,000  superficial 
the  bran,  but  was  found  not  to  be  effectual ;  feet  of  lumber  during  the  season.  The  timber 
and  a  cleaner  is  used,  consisting  of  iron  disks  that  is  used  is  got  chiefly  from  around  the  lakes 
fitted  with  pegs,  one  set  of  which  is  stationary,  and  the  river-banks  three  hundred  miles  up 
the  other  revolving  at  the  rate  of  two  thousand  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  and  is  near- 
revolutions  in  a  minute,  which  strips  every  ly  idl  white  pine.  Some  oak  and  maple  are 
E article  of  flour  from  the  woody  husk.  The  brought  by  railroad  from  the  Eastern  States, 
ran  is  packed,  while  still  fresh,  in  bags  con-  and  walnut  and  cedar  are  brought  in  small 
taining  two  hundred  pounds  each,  and  is  sold  quantities  from  Missouri.    The  logs  are  drift- 
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ed  or  rafted  on  the  flpring  floods  to  the  main  **  But  no  Uw  tovyinff  a  tux  or  making  other  piovis- 

boom,  a  few  miles  above  the  city,  where  100,-  io^/or  Jhe  payment  of  the  bonds,  denominated  JOn- 

Ann  Ann  #u^*  .i^^^.-  K«  .4-^..<wi    .»/i  »k^»«»  ♦!,«:-  nesotft  State  railroad  bonda,  shall  take  effect  or  be  m 

000,000  feet  may  be  stored,  wid  whence  they  fo^  ^ntU  such  law  ahall  have  been  submitted  to  the 

are  taken,  when  needed,  acoordmg  to  the  own-  people  and  adopted  by  a  miyority  of  the  electon  vot- 
ers^ marks  upon  them,  to  the  several  mills,  m?  ibr  the  same." 
When  at  full  work,  the  mills  on  the  two  sides  Immediately  following  the  adoption  of  these  amend- 

of  the  river  cut  np  a  miUion  feet  a  day.  S«^&  ft?;  P™!f/^?^^^^                     ^^  ^%  "S? 

mi     V  1    «      t       ^  —an        J  xi.  •             -J.  for  the  Union  and  the  Indian  war.    It  was  not  till 

The  whole  number  of  mills  and  their  capacity  1866  that  any  further  action  was  taken  by  the  Legialat- 

have  more  than  doubled  since  1870,  and  the  uie.    In  that  year  an  act  was  passed  for  the  appoint- 

population  of  the  city  has  increased  from  18,079  taeot  of  thrae  oommissionerB  to  ascertain  what  the 

to  60  000  bonds  cost  the  holders,  and  on  what  terms  they  would 

of  29  Republicans,  11  Democrats,  and  1  Green-  was  passed  to  provide  a  sinking  fund  for  the  ^mu 

backer  in  the  Senate,  and  86  Republicans,  16  ment  of  the  bonds,  from  the  jprooeeds  of  the  internal 

Democrats,  and  4  Greenbackers  in  the  House,  improvement  lands.    The  minimum  price  of  the  lands 

assembled  at  the  beginninff  of  the  present  year  ^^  ^?4  ^'  ^J^^  '^"'  *"^  ^^^  '"^^  ^^  ^  *f  P"*S?* 

«N^itJi»v<»  »v  •««  t/v5iuuiu0  vx  Miw  |/iL«;o«iuw  j««  j^jj^  g^jj  jjj  ^jjg  ^^^^  manner  as  school  landJs.    The 

and  adjourned  on  the  9th  of  March.    On  the  act  provided  that  whenever  the  sinking  flmd  should 

19th  of  January  8.  J.  R.  McMillan,  Republican,  amount  to  $90,000,  but  not  oftener  than  once  a  year, 

was   re-elected  United    States  Senator.     The  the  State  Treasurer  should  advertise  for  proposals 

most  important  act  of  the  session  was  the  one  ^  *5®  .^'^^o^^®™  J^'  the  surrender  of  an  amount 

nrovidinUr  the  settlement  of  the  old  railroad  J^n^ t"b^^„^rt^l/i't  ^^^^^^ 

bonds  at  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar.    Ihe  history  money.    This  act,  submitted  to  the  people  in  Novcm> 

of  these  bonds  was  summarily  as  follows :  ber,  was  reiectcd. 

In  1870  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  ostensibly  set< 

In  March,  1857,  Congress  granted  to  Minnesota  six  ting  apart  the  proceeds  of  the  600,000  acres  of  internal 

alternate  sections  of  land  per  mile  to  aid  the  construe-  improvement  lands,  but  really  the  lands  themselves, 

tion  of  six  different  lines  of  railroad.    This  grant  was  for  the  payment  of  the  bonds.    The  act  required 

divided   among   four  different  railroad  companies.  S,000of  the  bonds  to  be  deposited  with  the  Stste  Au- 

The  sanguine  expectations  excited  by  this  liberal  grant  ditor  on  or  before  the  first  Wednesday  in  September 

were  suddenly  cut  short  by  the  financial  crisis  of  1857.  —with  all  unpaid  coupons  attached,  with  a  written 

followed  by  the  general  suspension  of  Western  railroad  contract  on  the  part  of  the  owner  aereeing  to  purchase 

enterprises.    In  this  emergency  the  nulroad  oompa-  such  lands  to  the  extent  of  the  bonds  bo  deposited, 

nies  applied  to  the  Legislature  for  aid.    After  a  winter  and  in  case  of  failure  to  purchase,  autliorizing  the  Au* 

of  active  discussion  a  constitutional  amendment  was  ditor  to  set  apart  an  amount  of  lands  whi^,  at  the 

submitted  by  the  Legislature  to  the  people  for  a  loon  minimum  price,  fixed  at  18.75  per  acre,  would  equal 

of  State  credit  to  the  several  companies.    On  April  the  bonds  and  coupons  so  deposited.    In  other  words, 

15, 1858^  the  amendment  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  each  bondholder  was  required  to  be  on  hand  to  select 

about  85^000  for  to  8,000  against.    It  authorized  the  and  purchase,  for  the  sum  of  not  less  than  18.75  pef 

bonds  or  the  State  to  be  issued  to  the  four  companies  acre,  an  amount  of  lands  equal  at  that  price  to  the 

(not  to  exceed  $1,250,000  to  each  company,  or  |5,000,>  amount  of  his  bonds  and  coupons,  or.  if  he  could  not 

000  in  all)  as  construction  advanced,  at  the  rateof  $10,>  do  it  himself,  to  allow  the  State  Auditor  to  do  it  foi 

000  per  mile  for  each  mile  of  graded  road,  and  $10,000  him. 

for  each  mile  of  completed  road.  The  amendment  This  proposition  was  ratified  by  the  people,  but 
pledged  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  State  for  the  pay-  when  the  first  Wednesdav  of  September  cnme  it  waa 
ment  of  the  bonds  in  the  event  that  the  companies  found  that  less  than  2,000  of  the  S,275  bonds  had  been 
should  make  default  in  the  payment  of  the  interest  deposited  with  the  State  Auditor,  and  this  a^iustment 
or  principal,  and  as  security  therefor  exacted  certain  fell  through.  Selah  Chamberlain  and  other  bond- 
securities  fh>m  the  companies.  Among  others,  first,  a  holders  accepted  this  proposition  and  deposited  their 
conveyance  to  the  State  of  the  first  two  hundred  and  bonds,  but  a  minority  either  refused  or  failed  to  ao- 
forty  sections  of  land  to  which  each  road  was  entitled  oept. 

prior  to  construction ;  and,  second,  a  first  mortgage  on  At  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  in  1871  another 

all  the  Umds,  franchises,  etc.,  of  the  several  roads,  and  act  was  passed  to  test  the  validity  and  provide  for  the 

to  this  was  added  a  general  penalty  of  forfeiture.   The  adjustment  of  the  bonds  so  deposited.    Under  this  act 

companies  proceeded  to  grade  the  roads,  and  bonds  the  Governor  was  empowered  to  appoint  three  disin- 

therefor  were  issued  to  the  amount  of  $2,275,000,  when  terestcd  pereons  learned  in  the  law,  either  residenu  or 

ftirther  construction  was  suspended.    The  companies  non-residents  of  the  State,  to  constitute  a  board  of 

found  themselves  unable  to  negotiate  the  bonds  at  commisaiouerR  to  determine  whether  the  bonds  were 

prices  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  go  on  with  the  a  legal  and  equitable  obligation  of  the  State,  and  if  so 

work.    They  defaulted  m  the  payment  of  the  interest  to  ascertain  and  award  the  amount  due  upon  such 

on  the  bonds— when  in  1860  the  State,  through  its  bonds  upon  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  such  bonds  to  the 


of  the  interest  and  principal  of  tiie  bonds,  the Xegis*  were  a  legal  obligation  against  the  State  and  should 
lature  proceeded  soon  after  to  turn  over  these  lands  award  the  amount  thereof  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  to 
and  fh»nchises  to  other  companies  fVee  of  all  lien.  Tlie  each  holder,  new  bonds  were  to  be  issued  in  Ueu 
Legislature  of  1860  proposed  two  constitutional  amend-  thereof  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent  the  firat  year,  8  per 
ments  which  were  adopted  in  November  of  that  year,  cent  the  second,  4,  5,  and  6  respectively  for  the  sub- 
one  of  which  provided  that  there  should  bene  fhrther  sequent  three  years,  and  7  per  cent  thereafter.  The 
issue  of  bonds  under  the  loan  amendment,  and  that  it  tax  on  the  gross  earmngs  of  the  railroad  companies 
should  be  expunged  fh>m  the  Constitution,  reaerving  was  set  apart  to  pay  the  interest  and  principal  of  the 
to  the  State  all  rights,  remedies,  and  forfeitures  aocru-  new  bonds.  This  proposition,  the  only  one  ever 
ing  thereunder.  The  other  was  an  amendment  to  made  by  the  Legislature  for  a  quasi-judicial  dctermi- 
section  2,  Article  IX,  of  the  Constitution,  in  the  fol-  nation  of  the  legal  validity  of  the  bonds,  was  rejected 
lowing  words:  by  the  people.   In  Mareh,  1878,  the  Legislature  passed 
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another  act  proyiding  that  the  600,000  aorea  of  in-  of  their  bonds  ainoe  the  dedaion  of  the  Supreme  Omit, 

temal  improvement  umda,  and   the   funda   ariBing  which  demand  haa  been  relliued  on  the  ground  that 

therefrom,  should  be  exchanged  forUie  bonds  and  un-  the  contract  remaina  binding  upon  tlie  parties,  the 

paid  coupons  and  otlier  claims,  at  a  rate  which  should  decision  having  affected  only  the  means  of  periorm* 

make  the  whole  amount  o(  lands  equal  to  the  whole  anoe,  and  that  the  bonda  can  not  fairly  be  withdrawn 

amount  of  bond^  and  other  claims,  each  bondholder  until  the  Legialatnre  shall  have  taken  action  in  the 

to  have  a  preferred  choice  of  lands  in  the  order  in  matter.    Others,  while  atill  offering  liberal  conoea- 

which  his  bonds  were  deposited— the  funds  derived  aions,  ezpreaa  their  unwillingness  to  adhere  to  their 

from  the  sale  of  the  lands  or  stumpage  to  be  treated  original  propoaition  in  view  of  the  decision  of  the 

in  the  name  way.    Thia  act  waa  submitted  to  the  peo-  Supreme  Court  and  the  marked  enhancement  of  the 

pie  in  November,  1878,  and  waa  rqected  by  a  minority  Tafue  of  their  bonds ;  but  Mr.  SeUh  Chamberlain,  the 

of  the  popular  vote.  holder  of  about  one  half  of  theae  bonds,  has  adhered 

The  act  nnder  conflideration  is  the  fifth  at-  %  j^r  wnt^the  iSSS^t  in  f u^r^fiSd^  ctfhM 

tempt  at  adjastment,  and  providea  for  sabniia*  clmm,  on  the  express  condition  that  the  acyustment 

aion  to  the  people  only  in  the  event  that  the  be  consummated  during  the  present  vear;  and  there 

tribunal  of  five  judgee  to  which  the  qaeation  it  >*."«5?  ^  believe  that  moat  of  the  other  bondholdera 

submitted  ^^hJj^M^^^^     the  constitutional  ->^^^"  %r^.^rJo^^^  t  Ci^ 

amendment  providing  that  no  law  for  the  pay-  bly  settle  this  debt  upon  terms  of  rare  llberaUt^  ;  and 

meat  of  the  principal  or  interest  of  the  bonds  it  la  because  the  soundest  expediency  and  the  impera- 

shall  take  effect  antil  approved  by  a  majority  tive  demands  of  jnstioe  thus  unite  to  require  prompt 

of  the  popular  vote  thereon  is  valid.  ^^J^on  **^*  ^*^*  ^*  "^  ^"^  ^  convene  you  m 

The  questions  involved  were  submitted  to  *\he"art  of  the  last  LegUkture,  proposing  an  amend- 
the  Sapreme  Court  during  the  summer,  which  ment  to  the  Constitution  devoting  the  proceeds  of  the 
decided  the  act  to  be  void,  on  the  ground  that  internal  improvement  lands  to  the  jwyment  of  the  ad- 
it contained  a  delegation  of  legislative  power  jjwtment  bonds  haa  been  rendered  mopcrative  by  the 

to  the  tribunal,  whereas  the  Legislature  should  ^^^'^'^ ""[  ^"^  Supreme  Court    It  wiH,  therefore,  be 

w  iii»7  v»  wuuai,  «Tu«iv<w  wuw  ^K»»»»«^  »ivu«u  DeceasaiT  to  promptly  readiuat  and  re-enact  its  pro- 

itself  have  t^iken  the  responsibihty  of  decidmg  virions  to  conform  to  thenew  action  to  be  taken,  in 

upon  the  validity  of  the  amendment.    But  the  order  to  submit  tlie  proposed  amendment  to  the  peo- 

Supreme  Court  at  the  same  time  held   the  pie  at  the  approaching  general  election.    The  average 

amendment  of  1860  invalid,  as  contravening  price  redijedtiiusftt  for  the  lands  sold  ia  about  $7  per 

*u^4.  ^1^...^  ^f  4.1  ^  i?A^»..i  nl».4^Un4^:»»  »t  «^k  •c"»»  "nd  the  iVmd  ftom  such  Bales  already  amounts  to 

that  clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution  which  igodooo.    In  view  of  the  rapid  setaement  of  the 

prohibits  any  State  from  impairing  the  obliga-  oountiy  it  is  believed  that  the  total  sum  which  will  bo 

tion  of  contracts.     The  court  held  that  the  re*  finally  realised  ftom  the  sale  of  these  landa  will  roach 

quirement  that  all  acts  on  the  subject  should  be  H0OO,OpO,  a  sum  nearly  or  quito  sufilcicnt  to  pay 

submitted  to  the  people  affected,  not  merely  the  ftj  7^^^  indebte^osa  without  recourse  to  taxation. 

u.ivv^  i,v/v  t«|#wpi««>*«^vvv>^,uv«  »mj«»vv  »« '^  tpj^^^^  then  may  be  no  wrong  impreasion  on  your 

remedy,  but  the  obligation.     This  decision  left  mjnda  regarding  the  whole  amoimt  due  on  theae  bonds, 

the  Legislature  free  to  settle  the  question  of  I  would  say  that  by  a  former  decision  of  our  Supreme 

these  bonds  without  submitting  its  acts  to  the  Court,  past-due  coupona  draw  interest,  aa  well  as  the  * 

people.    The  Governor  accordingly  called  an  Wda  to  which  they  are  att«died.  and  ahouldm^ 

^..fjL  .^<.:^»    ..kUK  KA<iM>n  ^n  ♦k^  ii4^k  ^tf  rk«  "0  computed  in  accordance  with  thia  deciaion,  the 

extra  session,  which  begui  on  the  1 1th  of  Oc-  ^hole  Jebt  would  amount,  on  December  1, 1881,  to 

tober,  and  continued  for  thirty-nine  days.    The  about  $8,200,000,  and  should  the  pending  proposition 

Governor,  in  his  message  to  this  session,  says  be  consummated,  the  saving  to  the  State  will  thus  be 

as  follows :  *l>out  $4,000,000. 

My  Individual  preference  is  that  eveiT  dollar  of  the  The  Legislature  promptly  passed  an  act  in 

debt  reore^enteJ  by  the  Minnesota  Stoto  nahx)ad  accordance  with  the  Governor's  views,  the 

bonds  should  be  paid  m  full,  principal  and  interest.  ^.^^  a.„^  .^♦Srv^-  «#  »i«i«k  —^  «<.  4Vvii^». . 

I  believe  that  no  wurae  short  of  this  is  consistent  ^^^  *^<>  sections  of  which  are  as  follows: 

with  the  honor  and  integrity  of  a  sovereign  Stato,  so  Sxonoir  1.  Any  holder  of  said  Minnesota  State 

&r  as  relates  to  its  own  voluntory  action.    But  inas-  railroad  bonds  who  desires  to  avail  himself  of  the 

much  as  the  holden  of  the  bonds  nave  upon  their  own  provinona  of  this  act,  must  deposit  his  bonds  and 

motion  proposed  an  a<|[justiiient  upon  more  favorable  coupona  with  the  State  Auditor,  accompanied  by  an 

terms,  an  opportunitv  is  presented  for  discharging  the  a|^reement  in  writing,  obligating  himself  to  accept  in 

whole  debt  by  partial  payment,  without  any  necessary  liou  of  siUd  bonds  and  coupons  and  in  ftill  payment 

compromise  of  our  good  name.  and  satiafaction  thereof,  fifty  per  cent  of  the  amount 

Tne  practical  question  simply  is  whether  we  shall  nominally  due  upon  said  bonds  and  coupons,  lees  any 

now  save  some  $4,000,000  to  the  State  without  loss  of  deductions  hereinafter  provided  for,  in  caah,  or  in  now 

honor,  or  incur  the  reproach  of  repudiation,  keep  bonds  of  the  State,  as  provided  for  in  this  act:  IVo- 

going  a  source  of  constant  annovance  and  an  oppor-  vidsd,  however,  That  wnero  there  has  been  a  oompli- 

tunity  for  political  jugglery,  ana  in  the  end  pay  tlie  ance  with  the  requirements  of  section  one  (1)  of  the 

debt  m  full ;  for  it  can  not  be  possible  that  an  iotellt*  act  entitled  **  An  act  providing  for  the  84iu8tment  of 

gent  and  progr^saive  people,  with  moral  and  religious  the  Minnesote  State  railroad  bonds,**  approved  Moreh 

convictions,  can  refuse  the  final  payment  of  an  honeat  2,  ▲.  d.  1881,  the  same  shall  stand  and  oe  conaidered 

debt    An  individual  who  doea  this  while  able  topay,  aa  a  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section, 

justly  incuK  the  scorn  of  his  honest  neighbors,   what  Sec  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Governor  and 

must  he  thought  of  a  prosperous  State  that  does  it,  State  Auditor  to  cause  to  be  prepared  new  bonds  of  * 

using  iti  sovereignty  as  its  shield  f  the  State,  which  new  bonds  shall  be  styled  Minnesota 

The  holdere  of  more  than  $2,000,000  of  the  whole  State  railroad  adjustment  bonds,  and  Dear  date  July 

issue  of  $2,875,000  have  deposited  their  bonds  with  first  (1st),  one  thousand  ek^ht  hundred  and  eighty- 

the  State  Auditor,  accompanied  with  a  written  agree-  one  (1881),  and  shall  be  of  the  denomination  of  one 

ment  to  accept,  in  new  bonds  or  cash,  60  per  cent  of  thousand  dollars  ($1,000)  each,  and  shall  be,  and  on 

the  nondnal  amount  of  such  surrendered  bonds  and  their  face  ahall  be  made  payable  after  ten  yean  and 

coupons,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  last  Mareh.  not  more  than  thirty  yeara  fh>m  their  date,  at  the 

Many  of  the  bondholden  have  demanded  the  return  option  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  in  the  city  of  New 
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Tork,  with  interest,  after  Janiiai7flKt(l8t),  one  thoQ-  had  been  taken  np  and  settled  in  acoordanoe 

Band  eight  hundred  and  eiahty-four  (1884),  payable  ^j^h  the  terms  of  this  act     An  act  was  also 

BGnii-anuually  in  the  city  of  x^ew  York,  at  a  rate  not  j            .j.        »      ^u            i-    ".■'''*■'»**"" 

exceeding  five  per  cent  wt  annum,  and  shall  have  P«««^  providing  for  the  application  of  the 

coupons  attached  for  sucn  interast,  and  shall  pledge  moneys  of  the  internal  improvenient  land  fnnd 

the  faith  and  credit  of  the  State  to  the  payment  thereof,  to  the  payment  of  the  princlpa]  and  interest  of 

Said  new  bonds  ^all  be  signed  by  the  Governor  and  the  Minnesota  State  railroad  adjustment  bonds, 

Kfhe'''8.2^M:X»^»u"£^irnSSi  wWch  18  to  take  effect  if  ratifl^  by  the  peo/e 

of  the  Governor  and  Secretaiy  of  State  thereto,  and  ^\  ^"®  ^^^^  general  election.    Another  act  pro- 

the  bonds  shall  be  oountenigned  and  registered  by  Tides  for  organizing  the  county  of  Kanabec, 

the  State  Auditor,  and,  upon  being  so  executed,  ooun-  and  fixes  the  county-seat  at  Brunswick.     Acts 

^J!!Sl^«SSi  ^^^'J'tt  n  '^''  "iPTf  ^'^^'^  w«r«  also  passed  for  the  assessment  and  tax- 

alter  the  possage  of  this  act,  the  Governor  shall  deliver    ^.:^^  ^x- *^f^ i j  *^i^  u        v  j* 

to  the  sevWdwners  of  the  Minnesota  Sute  railroad  «"o°  ^}, telegraph  and  telephone  lme8,  and  for 

bonds,  their  heire  or  legal  representatives,  who  shall  the  uniform  taxation  of  mmmg  property  and 

have  deooeited  their  bonds  with  the  State  Auditor  as  products.     The  State   was  divided  into  five 

aforesaid,  such  an  amount  of  the  new  bonds  as  shall  congressional  districts,  as  follows: 
be  e<^ual  to  flltv  per  cent  of  the  par  value  of  principal 

and  interest  of  said  Minnesota  State  railroiul  bonds  1.  Thecountiesof  Houston,  Fillmore,  Mower,  Free- 

and  the  coupons  thereto  attached,  on  the  fiwt  (Ist)  day  bom,^  Steele,  Dodge,  Olmsted,  Winona,  and  Wabasha 

of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-  constitute  the  flnt  congressional  district, 

four  (1884),  less  any  deducUon  resulting  from  other  8.  The  counties  of  Faribault,  Blue  Earth,  Waseca, 

provisions  of  this  act,  said  interest  to  be  computed  at  Watonwan,  Martin,  Cottonwood,  Jackson,  Murray, 

nve  per  cent  per  annum  after  the  passage  of  this  act.  Nobles,  Bock.  Pipestone,  Lincoln,  Lyon,  Bedwood, 

and  take  from  said  several  owners  and  holders  of  said  Brown,  Nicollet.  Yellow   Medicine,  Lac-qui-Parle 

Minnesota  State  railroad  bonds  so  deposited  as  afore-  Siblev,  and  Le  Sueur  constitute  the  second  oongres- 

soid,  a  release  under  seal,  reciting  the  number  and  sional  district. 


all  liability  on  said  Minnesota  State  railroad  bonds  so  trict. 

owned  and  deposited  by  such  person,  which  release  4*  The  counties  of  Washington,  Bamscy,  Hennepin, 

shall  be  filed  in  the  State  Auditor's  office.    The  first  Wright,  Pine,  Kanabec,  Anoka,  Chisago,  laonti,  ana 

coupons  shall  be  made  payable  on  the  fint  (1st)  day  of  Sherburne  constitute  the  fourtli  congressional  district 

Julv,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-four  6.  The  counties  of  Mille  Lacs,  Benton,  Morrison, 

il884),  and  thereafter  on  Uie  fint  davs  of  January  and  Stcams^ope,  Douglas^  Stevens,  Big  Stone,  Traverse, 
luly  in  each  year,  until  the  matunty  of  said  bonds;  Grant,  Todd,  Crow  Wing,  Aitkin,  Carlton,  Wadena, 
provided  that  at  its  election  the  State  may,  and  in  Otter  Tail,  Wilkin,  Cass,  Becker,  Cla)r,  Polk,  Bel- 
case  said  bonds  shall  draw  a  less  rate  of  interest  than  trami,  MarehaD,  Kittson,  Itasca,  St.  Louis,  Lake,  and 
five  per  cent  shall,  in  lieu  of  said  bonds,  pay  cash  (less  Cook  constitute  the  fifth  congressional  district 
any  deduction  as  aforesaid)  to  the  several  holden  of 

said  Mmnesota  State  railroad  bonds  so  deposited  as  In  March,  United  States  Senator  Windom, 

aforesaid,  or  any  of  them^  a  sum  equal  to  fittv  per  having  been  made  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

cent  of  tiienar  value  of  principal  ancf  interest  of  s^d  i^  President  Garfield's  Cabinet,  resigned,  and 

Minnesota  State  railroad  bonds  and  coupons  on  the  *i.^  n^«^««^«   ^^^^x^^..^    ai  -Z.  t  %>a     _* 

day  when  said  payment  is  made,  taking^e  release  the  Governor  appomted  Alonzo  J.  Edgerton 

under  seal  from  the  holder  as  in  the  case  of  deliveiy  ^^  ^1'  the  vacancy  until  the  meeting  of  the 

of  bonds  hereinbefore  provided ;  and  to  that  end  the  Legislature.     After  President  Garfield's  death 

Governor,  Auditor,  and  Treasurer  of  State  are  hereby  Mr.  Windom  resigned  his  position  as  Secretary, 

Z^^rr'^h^w,^^  fji«^  "^S^^l  nrntujon^J  ^^^  ^"^  the  25th  of  Octobcr  lic  was  again  elected 

tnan  par,  the  bonds  to  be  issuea  under  the  provisions  tt*4.jc^a      a       a      l^i^t      *  i  .. 

of  thu  act,  and  apply  the.piooeeds  to  the  payment  of  ^"jted  btates  Senator  by  the  Legislature. 

Biud  holden  of  Minnesota  State  railroad  bonds,  aa  The  product  of  lumber  for  the  year  on  the 

hereinbeforo  provided.    And  for  the  purpose  of  car-  upper  Mississippi  was  839,162,197  feet;    also 

lyiuff  out  the  provisions  of  this  proviso,  said  bonds  128,482,260  shingles,  and  70,880,750  laths. 

V^^^.  ^^.^^T^^^^:iV^i^  Sf  ,  The  estnnated  amount  of  merchantable  ptae 

the  delivery  of  said  new  bonds,  any  fractional  sum  standing  May  81, 1880,  according  to  the  returns 

less  than  one  thousand  dollon  may  oe  paid  in  cash  ;  of  the  census,  was  as  follows: 

and  whenever  any  of  said  Minnesota  State  railroad  _.         -^       .  j..         .    •    v 

bonds  or  the  coupons  thereof,  or  an^  bond  of  the  State  Whits  I^nk  (/'mti*  strotwi), 

is  paid,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  otherwise,  standing  pine.                      rwn*.!!!?** 

the  Treasurer  or  oAccr  paving  the  same  shall  stomo,     jj^,     j^^^  ^^  ^^   ^a^^  ^,^^ ^   »5oSo3oO 

or  (»use  to  be  stomped,  thereon  m  lar/e  lettew  the     ghorJ  of  Lake  Superlir 800,ouo!oo0 

words  **  Canceled  and  paid,"  and  on  the  first  Mon-     st.  liOuU  River  and  tributaries 1,500.0CO.OOO 

day  in  each  month  the  State  Treasurer  shall  in  [the]     Misststlppi  River  sad  tributaries 8,iKX),O0U,O0O 

presence  of  the  Governor  and  Stote  Auditor  oum  B«d  Lake  BWer  and  other  tributaries  of  the 

up  all  bondA  and  coupons  that  shoU  have  been  can-        ^•^  River SOO.000,000 

oeled  and  paid  by  him  during  the  prccedinsr  month  or  -,..                                                     AiAAnrtAAn* 

any  previous  time^  and  saidTreaaurer  shaU  keep  the  ^"^ q.i0O.00Q.0W 

numoer  and  description  of  the  bonds  so  destroyed,  c„t  for  the  censaa  year,  ending  May  81, 1890 

which  shall  be  certified  to  be  correct  by  said  ofifcera  (including  i67,886,0u0  shingles,  and  68,088,000 

present  at  their  destruction,  and  he  included  in  the       laths) 640,M7,000 

aiinaia  report  of  tho  State  Treasurer.  ^^  pine-forest  gradoaUy  changee  in  char- 

The  act  also  provides  for  the  settlement  on  acter  and  decreases  in  productiveness  as  it 

similar  terms  of  certain  judgments,  and  of  cer-  reaches  northward.    Lakes,  and  tamarack  and 

tain  claims  against   the  railroad  companies,  cedar  (Thvja  oceidentalis)  swamps,  are  com- 

By  the  close  of  the  year  nearly  all  of  the  bonds  mon,  and  cover  large  areas;  the  pine-trees  are 
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small  and  scattered,  furnishing  lainber  of  an 
inferior  quality. 

In  the  belt  of  hard-wood  extending  west  and 
south  of  the  pine  region,  and  consisting  of 
white,  red,  and  burr  oak,  sugar-maple,  poplar, 
etc.,  it  is  estimated  that  8,840,000  acres  of  for- 
est remain,  capable  of  yielding  an  average  of 
fifteen  cords  of  wood  to  the  acre,  or  57,600,000 
cords. 

The  cut  for  the  census  year  ending  May  31, 
1880  (exclusive  of  7,826,000  staves  and  547,000 
sets  headings),  was  86,884,000  feet. 


The  birch-lands  are  interspersed  with  tama- 
rack swamps,  and,  besides  the  prevailing  birch 
(Betula  papyracea)  and  scrub  pine  {Pmua 
Banhsiana)^  contain  patches  of  white  pin? 
covering,  in  the  aggregate,  probably  one  tenth 
of  their  area. 

There  are  8,100  miles  of  railroad  in  the 
State.  The  State  Reform  School  had  166  in- 
mates during  the  year.  The  following  is  a 
summary  of  the  condition  of  the  banks  of  the 
State  for  the  year  1881,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year : 


Mo. 


27 
9 
8 
6 


42 


2T 

19 

6 


62 


r 

19 
6 


62 


BANKS. 


BVBPLUS  rUKD. 

NatlooAl  baoks 

State  Unks  

SftTings^lMUikt 

PtiTAte  h$nkM  (anofflcUd) . . 


Total. 


KatloDal  hanki. 
State  banks.... 
SftTingft-buiks. . 


DBPMRBi 


Total. 


Kation»l  buikB. 
State  banks.... 
SsTlairS'buiks.. 


LOAVa. 


Total. 


1881. 


$931,726  88 

104,421  84 

17,776  94 

87,500  00 


$1,191,424  66 


$18,010,427  4T 
6,618,820  61 
1,660,186  84 


$20,109,484  82 


$14,940,898  80 
6,494,817  89 
1,466,892  96 


$22,910,609  16 


1880. 


$987,008  67 
60,981  89 
17,000  00 
67,000  00 


$1,090,986  66 


$9,686,889  29 

8,166,786  62 

991,404  88 


$18,764,479  79 


$18,112,286  84 

4.406,693  19 

909,284  20 


$18,617,062  28 


$44,722  21 

84,489  96 

776  94 

20,600  00 


$100,488  10 


$8,424,088  18 

2,832,084  89 

638,781  96 

$6,844,965  08 


$1,887,162  96 

1,998,225  20 

558,158  76 


$4,898,646  92 


.    The  following  exhibits  the  insurance  business 
of  two  years : 


INSURANCE. 


BIBX8  WXITTKN. 

Flr« 

Inland 


Total  risks  written 


PrnmUITMB  KXOBIVVD. 

Flro , 

Inland , 


Total  premiums  reeelTsd. 
Loaan  mcuvrnxD. 


Firs... 
InlsDd, 


Total  losses  inenrred 

Loaaxs  PAID. 


Fixe... 
Inland. 


Total  kMsea  paid.. 


1878. 

$74,884,407  00 
6,758,180  00 

$80,097,506  00 

$1,000,460  92 
19,670  09 

$1,020,181  01 

$611,776  67 
14,466  64 

$626,242  81 

$692,890  80 
12,928  09 

$605,818  89 


1880. 


.  The  State  Oommissioner  of  Statistics  reports 
the  following  agricultural  data,  showing  the 
total  acreage,  the  total  yield,  the  average  yield 
per  acre  for  the  year  1881,  and  the  total  acre- 
age for  the  year  1881,  of  the  crop  of  wheat, 
com,  oats,  rye,  barley,  buckwheat,  potatoes, 
beans,  flaxseed,  timothy-seed,  clover-seed,  and 
$110,485,526  00    sugar-canc  sirup : 


$97,808,924  00 
18,181,602  00 


$1,266,808  62 
48,666  87 


$1,810,749  49 


$1,866,288  18 
26,106  61 


$1^1,811  74 


$1,820,687  73 
80,182  T3 


$1,850,720  60 


The  life-insurance  business  of  the  State  for 
nine  years  is  shown  in  the  following  statement : 


TOTAU 

1  OF  ACBKAOB  AND 

CBOFS. 

Totel 

Total 

ATtnfli* 

Total 

PBODUCT. 

1880. 
2,961,842 

yWd,18M. 

ybld 
yttma*. 

1881. 

Wheat,  baahels . . . 

89,880,068 

18-80 

2,968,984 

Oata,  bushels 

682,520 

22.867,982 

88-49 

787,497 

Com,  bushels 

422,461 

18,125.255 

81  07 

474,989 

Rye,  Dushets 

lia,4d0 

2,751,f88 

28-21 

208,849 

12,812 

170,817 

18-89 

14,281 

Buckwheat,  bush. . 

2,965 

29,786 

1006 

.J*??! 

Potatoes,  bushels.. 

8i,254 

8,T82,e48 

98- S7 

48,817 

Beans,  bushels. . . . 

1,533 

20,904 

18-66 

2.285 

Flaxseed,  bushels.. 

40,004 

897,190 

9-92 

90,494 

Timothj-seed. 

60,940 

Ck»Ter-seed 

8,871 

8u|^r-cane    sirup, 

anllons 

6,914 

662,887 

95-86 

7.816 

YIAB8. 

Ko.«f 

poUdn 

.  wilttin. 

AbmobI 
taaarad. 

FraDntfiii 

iMMipdd. 

1S72... 
ISiS... 
1874... 
1876... 
1876... 
1877... 
1878... 
1819... 
1880... 

2,882 
2,649 
8A38 
8,592 
1,997 
1,289 
960 
1.204 
1,802 

$4,487,905 
4yS04,572 
6,063,259 
6,846,082 
8,200.964 
1,967,278 
1364.964 
2,)t42.5t2 
2,827,861 

.  $488,038  62 
441,128  81 
497,704  26 
618,65.8  88 
482,667  04 
869.799  40 
816,558  18 
828,187  61 
858,687  47 

$185,898  79 
201,054  00 
201,797  46 
219,050  68 
258,629  94 
208366  01 
142.6n  11 
162,717  06 
288,897  74 

Total.. 

19,481 

$81,884,882 

$8,741,869  62 

$1,768,986  78 

THE  AGRICULTURAL   PRODUCTS  OF 


Culttyatod  bay,  tons. . 

Wiki  hay,  tons 

Buttor,  pounds   

Cheese,  pounds 

Honey,  pounds 

Maple-sugar,  pounds. 
Maple-sirup,  nllons. . 

Apples,  bushels 

Orapes,  pounds 

Tobacco,  pounds 

Wool,  pounds. 


1881. 

175,595 

1,263,47-3 

15,6'A283 

417,£94 

221.255 

40,577 

18.418 

147,803 

141,781 

4<?.437 

923,170 


The  greatest  wheat-producing  coanties  in 
1880  were  as  follows,  only  those  producing 
more  than  1,000,000  bushels  being  given: 
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COUNTXKS. 


Bhio  Eorth. 

Dakota 

Flllmora.... 
Freeborn... 
Goodhaa.  . 
olmatad.... 
OttarTatl.. 

Polk 

Kioe 

Staarna 

Wabaaba... 
Waaeca . . . . 
Winona.... 


A«. 

Buhdi. 

98,628 

1,858,076 

ll^l97 

1,489,469 

188,844 

1,079,851 

111,461 

1,444,527 

19M73 

2,740,962 

184,9128 

1,167,581 

67,877 

1,200,117 

68,186 

1,08\428 

74,064 

1,180,256 

75.408 

1,111,680 

101,497 

1,169,985 

70,798 

1,0Z8,070 

100,682 

1,096,017 

yitld. 

18-48 
12*40 

7-75 
12*96 
14-82 

9-65 
17-68 
16-40 
15- -^5 
14-78 
11-42 
14-40 
10-ti9 


The  following  couAties  show  a  slight  decrease 
in  wheat-acreage  for  1881 :  Bine  Earth,  Brown, 
Cottonwood,  Dakota,  Dodge,  Faribaolt,  Fill- 
more, Freeborn,  Honston,  Jackson,  Martin, 
Mower,  Murray,  Nobles,  Olmsted,  Redwood, 
Hock,  Steele,  Wabasha,  Waseca,  Washington, 
Watonwan,  and  Winona. 

The  acreage  devoted  to  flaxseed  in  1881  is 
more  than  doable  that  of  the  previous  year, 
and  the  yield  per  acre — nearly  ten  bushels  of 
seed — ^is  greater  than  it  has  beeu  for  many 
years  previous.  The  prominent  flazseed-rais- 
ing  counties  are  as  f oUows : 


OOUNTIKS. 


Cottonwood. 

Jackaon 

Murray 

Noblea 

Book 

Watonwan . . 


Buhalk 
62,908 

28,192 
80,548 
44,497' 
50,500 


Following  are  the  statistics  of  forest -trees, 
planted  and  growing: 


YEASS. 

V9,i4mam 
plutod  Iniha 

HBBOOa 

Me.«faaM 
srowlaf. 

Roda  plaotod  ma4 

187a 

4,868 

8,220 
4.0)2 
8,656 

18,029 
21,249 
25.881 
29,150 

289,265 

1879 

280,945 
829,809 

1880 

1881 

258,447 

cows  AND  DAIBT  FBODUCn  IN  1880. 

Nnmbarofxnileb-cowa 228,056 

Poonda  of  batter  prod  ooed 15^608.288 

Ponnda  of  cbeaaa  produced 417,994 

Nnmberofmilob-oowa,  1881 222,062 

Number  of  cheeaa-lk<^ociea,  1881 81 

SHIXP  AND  WOOL  IN  1881. 

Vnmbar  of  abeep 216,458 

Wo<^  produced,  ponnda. 028,170 

The  wheat-crop  of  1881  was  about  84,000,- 
000  bushels. 

The  following  statistics  of  Sunday-schools 
were  reported  to  the  State  Sabbath -School 
Convention : 


nCfMBMO  IB 

Sandkjr- 
■ohoeb. 

$22,760 
12,416 


Report  of  1880... 
Beportof  1879... 


Total 

ranbcr  of 

cauatfat. 

TWd 
•ehooU  la 
tkaSteto. 

SdMikii. 

74 
64 

1,187 
794 

64,981 
41,867 

10 

898 

28,564 

$10,844 


The  census  of  1880  furnishes  the  following 
figures: 


Wbitaa.]iatlT6  to  tiie  state 209,880 

Gokired,  natire  to  tbe  State. 2,541 

Wbitea.  natirea  of  other  Statea  and  Terrlturlea 212,084 

Cokwed,  nativea  of  other  SUtea  and  Terrltoriea 1,188 

Total  native  population 518,09T 

Total  foreign  popolatkui 267,676 

Total  pop^atlon 790,778 

Of  the  foreign-bom  population,  the  Scandi- 
navian countries  contribute  the  greatest  num- 
ber, showing  a  total  of  107,770:  Norway. 
62,521;  Sweden,  89,176;  Denmark,  6,071.  The 
next  largest  portion  is  from  Grerman  Europe, 
whence  come  78,460  souls.  From  the  Cana- 
dian provinces  there  are  20,789 ;  Ireland  sends 
25,942 ;  Great  Britain,  12,609 ;  Bohemia,  Hud- 
»u:y,  and  Poland,  10,388 ;  France,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  1,888;  Ohina,  82;  Japan,  1;  South 
AMca  and  Australia,  68 ;  Asia  and  East  India 
Islands,  62 ;  South  and  Central  America,  46 ; 
and  from  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  46. 

The  Republican  State  Convention,  consisting 
of  808  delegates,  met  in  St.  Paul  on  the  28th 
of  September.  The  following  ticket  was  nom- 
inated: For  Governor,  Lucius  F.  Hubbard; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Charles  A.  Oilman;  State 
Auditor,  W.  W.  Braden;  Secretary  of  State, 
Frederick  von  Baumbach ;  Treasurer  of  State, 
Charles  Eittelson;  Attorney-General,  W.  J. 
Hahn;  Clerk  of  Supreme  Court,  Samuel  H. 
Nichols;  Railroad  Commissioner,  James  H. 
Baker ;  Supreme  Judges,  William  Mitchell,  D. 
A.  Dickinson,  and  Charles  E.  Vanderburg. 

The  platform  adopted  is  as  follows: 

The  Bepublicans  of  Minnesota,  in  convention  as- 
sembled, declare  the  following  as  the  principles  on 
which  tne  Bepublican  party  has  hitherto  conducted 
the  government  wisely  and  economically,  and  which 
will  continue  to  distinguish  its  policy : 

1.  The  true  interests  of  the  people  demand  the 
maintenance  of  the  broad  constitutional  distinction 
between  the  duties  of  the  Executive  to  nominate  to 
official  position,  uncontrolled  by  senatorial  dictation, 
and  the  exercise  by  the  Senate  of  the  right  to  confirm 
or  reject  all  appointments  uninfluenced  by  Executive 
interference ;  tne  continuance  of  the  policy  of  a  me- 
tallic currency,  based  on  the  standard  or  the  gold 
dollar ;  the  fostering  and  encouragement  of  the  com- 
merce and  manufactures  of  the  country  by  such  inci- 
dental protection  as  a  necessary  and  discriminating 
tariff  will  afford ;  the  just  protection  of  the  agiicolt- 
ural  interests  by  such  national  legislation  as  will  re- 
duce to  the  minimum  the  cost  of  transportation  of  the 
products  of  the  fiinn  to  the  markets  of  the  world ;  the 
continuance  of  the  high  standard  of  national  credit 
which  we  as  a  nation  ezgoy,  by  the  preservation  un- 
tarnished of  the  public  nitn,  and  the  prompt  p«i^ent 
of  all  honest  obligations  \  the  enactment  and  rigid  en- 
forcement of  laws  prohibiting:  the  imposition  ofaosew 
ments  upon  clerks  and  employes  or  the  Government 
for  the  purpose  of  defWtying  election  expenses,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  system  of  examina- 
tion which  shall  secure  the  highest  efficiency  in  tiie 
public  service. 

2.  That  the  continuance  of  a  tne  government  un- 
der republican  forms  is  dependent  upon  the  preser- 
vation of  the  AiUest  and  most  perfect  right  to  the 
untrammeled  and  independent  exercise  by  every  elect- 
or of  the  right  to  express  his  opinions  upon  men  and 
measures,  by  means  of  a  free  and  secret  ballot,  and  to 
that  end  we  denounce,  as  a  blow  aimed  at  tiie  perma- 
nency of  free  institutions,  every  attempt,  whether  by 
force,  intimidation,  or  fraud,  to  control,  coerce,  or  de- 
feat the  independent  action  of  the  electors  at  any 
election,  whether  State  or  nationoL 

8.  That,  recognizing  the  high  importance  of  pre- 
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aorving  the  purity,  independence,  and  int^^tj  of  the 
judiciary,  we  deem  it  a  sentiment  in  which  all  men 
must  tgritd^  that  it  should  at  all  times  be  the  aim  and 
deiire  of  every  good  dtixen  to  elevate  it  as  far  as 
possible  above  the  domain  of  party  polities,  and  that 
eoiinent  learning,  purity  of  public  and  private  char- 
acter, and  fearlesdness  in  the  discharge  oiduty  ^should 
ba  the  only  passports  to  a  seat  upon  the  judicial 
bench. 

4.  That  the  Republicans  of  Minnesota  behold  with 
nitural  pride  the  eminently  wlae  and  snooesaful  ad- 
ministration of  the  national  Treasury  by  a  oitiien  of 
oar  own  Stats,  and  most  heartily  oommend  and  in- 
dorae  the  brilliant  finnaclal  policv  which  has  distin- 
guished that  department  since  the  accession  of  the 
proaent  Secretary,  as  well  as  the  uniform  financial 
policy  of  the  national  Republican  party^  which,  hav- 
ing had  a  continuous  control  of  the  m^onal  finances 
during  a  war  unprecedented  for  the  magnitude  of  the 
farces  brought  mto  the  field,  and  the  enormous  ex- 
penditure incident  thereto,  and  from  its  termination 
to  the  present  hoar,  and  by  the  rapid  reduotion  of 
taxation  and  diminution  of  the  national  debt,  has  so 
demonstrated  its  marked  ability  to  administer  the 
government  in  both  peace  and  war,  that  it  has  oon- 
tmuod  to  command  and  deserve  the  suffrages  of  the 
people  of  this  country  to  a  decree  for  which  there  are 
few,  ^  any,  preoedcnti  in  the  nistory  of  political  par- 
ties. 

6.  The  watchfulness  with  which  the  interests  of 
our  fVontier  settlers  have  been  cared  for  and  protected; 
the  inflexible  firmness  with  which  imoroviaent  lesru- 
Ution  has  been  checked ;  the  sound  business  ability 
whioh  has  been  a  conspicuous  charaoteristio  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  Excellency  John  3.  Pillsbuiy  com- 
mand  it  to  the  hearty  approval  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  will  stand  forth  m  the  history  of  the  State  as  on  9 
of  the  mojt  illustrious  In  our  annals. 

6.  That  it  is  deemed  eminently  fitting  that  the  first 
Republican  Convention  which  has  assembled  since  hit 
d3ith  should.cxpress  the  deep  seme  of  the  public  loss 
which  is  eveiy  where  felt  at  the  lamented  demise  of 
the  late  Associate  Justice  F.  R.  £.  Cornell,  of  station 
so  exalted,  of  intellect  so  luminous,  and  of  public  and 

Srivate  character  so  pure  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
ni  his  peer. 

7.  That,  for  the  second  time,  the  ruler  of  a  ftee  na- 
tion has  been  stricken  down  by  asstisaination.  In 
both  oases  men  ooospicuous  for  their  public  virtue 
have  fallen,  the  first  a  victim  of  the  fierce  animosi- 
ties of  the  hour;  the  hut,  let  us  hope,  by  the  purpose- 
leas  act  of  a  mid  man.  In  his  early  death,  nowever, 
Presidont  Oarfleld  has  left  the  nation  the  rich  inher- 
ita^  of  the  auspicious  dawn  of  an  administration 
which  gave  an  abundant  promise  of  the  most  glorious 
rosulta,  the  firm  maintenanoa  of  the  constSutional 
prerogative  of  the  Executive,  the  overthrow  of  a 
gigantb  conspiracy  against  the  public  revenue.  En- 
throned in  tne  innermost  official  oiroles.  the  inau- 
guration of  a  most  wise  and  statesmanlike  financial 
IM>lioyj  the  era  of  good  feeling,  which,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  civil  war,  was  beginning  to  steal  aorosa 
the  whole  land,  and  gave  promise  of  the  speedy  burial 
of  past  sections!  animosities  in  oblivion. 

Bssolofd,  That  in  Chester  A.  Artiiur,  upon  whom 
has  fiUlon  the  mantie  of  this  illustrious  man,  we  hope 
t>  find  a  successor  who  will  in  no  wLm  disappoint  tne 
joit  expectations  of  the  Republican  party  or  of  the 
oountry.  Chosen  by  the  National  Convention  as  the 
aasodate  of  General  Garfield  on  the  presidential  ticket, 
and  expected  by  the  people  to  be  his  successor  in  any 
emoigoncy  which  might  render  such  succession  neoea- 
«ar)r,  the  Republicans  of  Minnesota,  with  due  appre- 
ciation of  the  peculiar  embfurassmenta  suirounaing 
his  assumption  of  the  office,  and  in  faW  expectation 
of  his  fkitnfulness  to  the  principles  of  the  party,  and 
hii  devotion  to  the  best  interevts  of  the  country, 
plod^  to  him  their  cordial,  considerate,  and  united 
support. 

The  Democratio  State  Convention  was  hold 


in  St.  Paul  on  the  6th  of  October.  The  follow- 
ing nominationa  were  made :  For  Governor,  R. 
W.  Johnson;  Lieutenant-Governor,  £.  P.  Bar- 
num ;  Auditor  of  State,  Rudolph  Lehraicke ; 
Secretary  of  State,  A.  J.  Lamberton ;  Treasurer 
of  State,  John  F.  Russell ;  Attorney-General,  G. 
M.  Baxter;  Clerk  of  Supreme  Court,  J.  J.  Thorn- 
ton :  Railroad  Commissioner,  B.  S.  Cook. 

On  the  subject  of  judicial  nominations  the 
following  resolutions  wore  adopted : 

lUmlvtd^  That  in  the  selection  of  judges  of  the 
highest  judicial  tribunal  .of  a  State,  tne  question  of 
personal  fitness  for  the  office  rather  than  mere  polit- 
lod  affiliation  is  of  paramount  importance. 

Rmolvtd^  That  in  Meears.  Mitchell,  Clark,  and 
Dickinson,  present  memben  of  our  Supreme  Court, 
we  recognise  ^tiemen  eminently  qualified  for  that 
important  position,  and  we  cheermlly  recommend 
theur  indonement  by  all  who  desire  an  able  and  un- 
tarnished judiciary. 

ketohea^  That  tne  refhsal  of  Judge  Clark  to  permit 
his  name  to  be  mentioned  for  the  nomination  before 
this  convention  redounds  to  his  credit,  but,  recotfnia- 
ing  his  superior  qualifications  for  the  office,  we  here- 
by recommend  to  the  electors  of  the  State  the  pro- 
Sriety  of  placing  upon  their  ballots,  with  those  of 
udges  Mitchell  and  Dickinson,  the  name  of  Green- 
leaf  Clark. 

The  following  is  the  platform  adopted : 

WTureoB^  The  Democratic  State  Convention  in  1859 
embodied  m  its  platform  of  principles  the  following, 
to  wit: 

1.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  people  of  Minnesota  to 
preserve  inviolate  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  State. 

2.  That  the  doctrine  of  repudiation  announced  by 
the  Republican  party  is  one  which  is  abhorrent  to  the 
Democracy,  and  must  receive  the  condemnation  of  the 
honest  masses. 

8.  That  we  pledge  the  Democratic  party  of  Minne- 
sota to  honoraoly  and  promptiy  meet  all  obligations 
resting  upon  her :  and 

Wmtmm^  The  Republican  State  Convention,  which 
lately  held  its  session  in  this  city,  utterly  ignored,  in 
its  deliberations  and  platform,  all  allusion  to  the  pro- 
posed settiement  of  the  State  railroad  bonds,  a  question 
involving  vitally  the  honor  and  reputation  of  the  State ; 
therefore, 

BetolDed,  That  the  principles  of  the  Democratic 
party,  as  above  reproduced  from  the  platform  adopted 
oy  tne  State  Convention  in  1869.  are  nereby  affirmed, 
and  we  express  the  hope  that  tne  Legislature  of  this 
State,  soon  to  assemble  in  special  session,  will,  by 
prompt  and  practical  legislation,  solve  this  great  prob- 
lem. 

Befolved.  That  we  express  our  sincere  grief  for  the 
untunely  oeath  of  President  Garfield,  and  our  utter 
horror  at  the  wicked  assassination  by  which  he  was 
removed  fh>m  life :  and  we  hereby  tender  our  heart- 
felt sympathy  to  ms  bereaved  fimiily. 
'  Bem>Uf§d^  That  we  re-affirm  the  political  principles 
announced  by  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
which  nomimited  Winfield  8.  Hancock. 

The  election  took  place  in  November,  and 
the  Republican  ticket  was  elected.  The  vote 
for  Governor  was  as  follows:  For  Hubbard, 
65,025;  Johnson,  87,168;  others,  8,884.  For 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Oilman  received  66,677 
votes,  and  Barnum  85,990.  For  the  act  ap- 
plying the  internal  improvement  land  fund  to 
the  payment  of  State  bonds,  81,011  votes  were 
cast,  and  against  it  13,589. 

Four  constitutional  amendments  were  voted 
on  at  this  election.  One  prohibits  special  leg- 
islation on  a  variety  of  subjects  olassined  in  the 
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act,  and  requires  the  Legislatare  to  enact  gen- 
eral laws  under  which  all  these  matters  may 
be  disposed  of  bj  the  courts,  or  county  or 
other  municipal  authorities. 

Another  amendment  is  chieflj  of  interest  to 
cities.  It  provides  that  cities  maj  levj  an  an- 
nual tax  on  all  lands  fronting  on  water-mains 
or  pipes  laid  down  by  the  city  for  supplying 
the  citizens  with  water.  Still  another  strikes 
out  the  constitutional  limitation  of  the  session 
of  the  Legislature  to  sixty  days,  but  fixes  the 
pay  of  each  member  at  $5  per  day,  his  total 
pay  not  to  exceed  $450  for  any  regular  session. 
The  maximum  pay  for  any  special  session  is 
$200. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  proposed 
amendments  is  that  which  relates  to  the  sale 
of  the  swamp-lands.  It  provides  that  edl  the 
Bwamp-lands  now  held  by  the  State  shall  be 
appraised  and  sold  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
school-lands ;  that  the  minimum  price  shall  be 
the  same,  less  one  third,  as  provided  by  law 
for  the  sale  and  appraisement  of  the  school- 
lands;  that  the  principal  of  the  proceeds  shall 
be  inviolate ;  one  half  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  common- school  fund  and  the  other  half  to 
the  educational  and  charitable  institutions  of 
the  State,  in  the  ratio  of  the  cost  of  their  sup- 
port. The  last  Stat«  Auditor^s  report  shows 
that  up  to  that  time  there  bad  been  granted  to 
various  railroad  companies  and  State  institu- 


tions 2,641,484  acres  of  these  swamp  lands. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  State  Auditor  that  not 
more  than  2,600,000  acres  of  swamp-lands  re- 
main unappropriated.  Most  of  the  unappro- 
priated remainder  will  be  in  the  region  north 
of  Lake  Superior. 

The  amendment  to  section  1  of  Article  IX 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  85,019  against  18,- 
820.  The  amendment  to  sections  1  and  7  of 
Article  lY  (relating  to  pay  of  legislators,  etc.) 
was  rejected,  28,799  votes  being  cast  for  and 
82,188  against  it.  The  amendment  to  Article 
IV,  to  prohibit  special  legislation,  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  56,491  against  8^69.  The  amend- 
ment of  section  2  of  Article  YlII  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  51,908  against  8,440. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  during  the  session  of 
the  Legislature,  the  Capitol  was  discovered  to 
be  on  fire.  The  members  escaped,  and  the 
most  valuable  archives  were  saved,  but  the 
building  was  destroyed.  A  new  Capitol  has 
been  commenced.  On  the  15th  of  July  the 
town  of  New  Ulm  was  visited  by  a  very  de- 
structive cyclone,  which  leveled  many  build- 
ings, and  killed  and  injured  a  considerable 
number  of  persons.  The  property  destroyed 
amounted  to  not  less  than  $800,000.  Much  dam- 
age was  also  done  in  the  surrounding  country. 

llie  following  table  gives  the  population  of 
the  State  by  counties,  in  1880,  as  compared 
with  1870 : 


COUNTIES. 


Altklo 

AookA...... 

Becker 

Beltrmml.... 

Benton 

Big  Btooe. . . 
Blue  Earth.. 

Brown 

Gutton 

Carver 

Gbm 

Chippewa. . . 

Chlaaro 

Cii^...'... 

Cook* 

Cottonwood 
Crow  Wing. 

DakoU 

Dodge 

Donglas .... 
Faribaolt... 
Fillmore.... 
Freeborn . . . 
Ooodhae.... 

Grant 

Hennepin. . . 


ItlSO. 

isro. 

sec 

178 

7,109 

8,940 

&.218 

808 

10 

80 

8,012 

1,658 

8.668 

24 

22,889 

17,802 

19,018 

6,896 

1,280 

286 

14,140 

11,586 

486 

880 

^40S 

1,467 

T,982 

4,858 

6,887 

92 

G5 

5,583 

584 

2,819 

200 

17,891 

16,812 

11,814 

8,598 

9,180 

4,289 

18,016 

9,940 

28,162 

24,887 

16,069 

10,578 

29,651 

22,618 

8,004 

840 

67,018 

81,566 

00UNTIK8. 


1880. 


Houstoo 

Isanti 

Itasca 

Jadceon 

Kanabec 

Kandiyohi 

Kittson . 

liac-qui-partot.. 

Lake 

Le  Soenr 

Lincoln  I 

Lyon  % 

MoLeod 

Marshall  I 

Martin. 

Meeker 

MiUeLacs 

Morrison 

Mower 

Murray 

NtooQet 

Nobles 

Olmsted 

Otter-TaU 

Pine 

Pipe-Stonet--. 


16,882 

^068 

124 

4,806 

605 

10,159 

905 

4,891 

106 

16,108 
2,946 
6,257 

12,842 

992 

^^49 

11.789 
1,501 
6,875 

16,799 
8,604 

12,888 
4,485 

21,548 

16,675 
1,8<« 
2,092 


1870. 


14,986 
2,086 

96 
1,825 

98 
1,760 

64 

"185 
11,607 


5,648 

■  •  •  •  •  • 

8,867 
6,090 
1,109 
1,681 
10,447 

209 
8,862 

117 

19,798 

1,968 

643 


COITNTISS. 


Polk** 

Pope 

Bainsey 

Redwood 

Renyille 

Bice 

Rock 

Saint  Loals 

Scott 

Sherbame 

Sibley 

Steams 

Steele 

Stevens 

Swlfttt 

Todd 

Traverse 

Wabasha 

Wadena 

Waseca 

Washington..... 

Watonwan. 

WIDdn 

Winona. 

Wright 

Tel.  Medicine  tt 


The  State. 


1S80. 


11,488 

5,874 

45,890 

5,876 

10,791 

22,431 

8,609 

4,504 

18,516 

8355 

10,687 

21,956 

12,460 

8,911 

7,478 

6,188 

1,507 

18,206 

2,080 

12,885 

19,568 

5,104 

1,906 

27,197 

18,104 

5,884 


780,778 


isrt. 


2,691 
28.085 

1,629 

8.219 

1«,06S 

188 

4,561 
11,042 

2,060 

6,725 
14,206 

8,271 
174 

■  •  ■  «  •  • 

2,086 

18 

15,^08 

7,864 
11,809 

2,426 

295 

22,819 

9,457 


489,706 


MISSISSIPPI.    The  yield  of  the  crops  for 
the  past  two  years  has  not  heen  satisfactory, 

*  Formed  in  1875,  ttom  part  of  Lake;  unorganlaed. 

t  Formed  in  1871,  fh>m  part  of  Redwood. 

t  Formed  in  1878,  finom  part  of  Lyon. 

{  Formed  in  1871,  from  part  of  Redwood;  in  1878,  part  to 
Lincoln. 

I  Formed  in  1879,  from  part  of  Kittson. 

5  OnKanliGed  in  1679. 

**  In  1870  returned  as  having  no  popuhttion ;  organized  in 
1878. 

ft  In  1870  detached  from  Chippewa  and  part  of  Lae^oi- 
parie  attached ;  organized  In  1S71. 

^  Formed  in  1672,  fri>m  part  of  Redwood. 


hut  the  prices  ohtained  for  the  chief  staple 
have,  in  most  instances,  hrought  to  the  farmer 
a  fair  return.  Complaint  is  made  of  the  in- 
adequate and  unequal  assessment  of  property 
throughout  the  State.  It  is  helieved  that  if  the 
property  of  the  State  were  assessed  as  required 
oy  the  Constitution  and  laws,  taxation  might 
he  reduced  to  less  than  half  the  present  rate. 

The  Auditor*8  reports  show  the  valuation 
of  property  in  the  State  for  the  last  two  years 
to  have  heen  as  follows : 
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The  following  synoptjis  from  the  books  of 
the  Treasurer  will  give  the  general  condition 
of  the  6 nances  of  the  State  at  the  dose  of  the 
fiscal  year,  December  81, 1881 : 

RBCHPTS  fOR  1880. 

Onwamnts |9T<V8T8  68 

On  bondt  iasned 116,000  00 

Total  receipts $1,U»1,8T8  «i 

DISBUBSSMENTS. 

Wanmats  paid  and  canceled $898,886  88 

Booda  paid  ^nd  canceled 1M,150  00 

Ooopona  paid  and  canceled 61,846  00 

Total  dlsbars«ment8 $1,087,188  88 

Wamntj  oatstaading  December  81, 1880 806^680  96 

REOBIPTS  lOR  1881. 

Onwimnts $5i8,9S&  04 

On  4  par  cent  bonds  lasned 18,000  00 

Total  raceipts $087,986  14 

DISBUBSKMEIITB. 

Warranta  paid  and  canceled $697,916  14 

Bonds  paid  and  canoeLed lOQJS&O  00 

Total  disbursements $848,166  14 

Wamou  oaUtandlng  December  81, 1881 818,840  89 

IUDKBTUIMBB  OF  TBB  8TATI. 

Due  Chickasaw  school  ftud $81^890  11 

Doo  Interest  on  same 11,780  16 

Dae  common-school  fond. 817,646  46 

WarranUoatatandlng 818,840  89 

Certlflaatas  of  Indebtedness  outstanding 8,666  00 

Bwamp-land  ftiDd 60,468  06 

Bonds  due  Jsnoary  1. 188-2 186,000  00 

Bmdsdns  Jananryl,  IS^ 100,000  00 

Bonds  (5  per  cent  Interest)  dne  Janairy  1, 13il6  927,150  00 

Bonds  (4  per  cent  Interest)  doo  Janoary  1,  liiOO  190,000  00 

tncereat  on  bonds 61,864  88 

BaifatMd-taz,  dlstribntlTe 17,118  88 

Gommon-soliool  fond,  distribatiya 60,361  06 

Interest  on  insorance  deposits,  $6,719.61,  and 

pastMliM  bonds,  8»0 7.968  61 

Totd  Indabtwlness $1,686,866  98 

To  arrive  at  the  aotaal  amount  of  debt  the 
State  now  owes  and  is  required  to  pay,  the 
following  amounts  must  be  deducted  from  the 
above: 

GhMDMSw  sdMMrt  fond,  npon  which  the  State  is 

to  pay  the  Interest  only $816,899  11 

Common-school  fond. 817,646  46 

Warrants  in  the  Treasory  owned  by  the  State, 

and  induded  in  oatatanding  warranta 186,869  97 

Quh  balance  in  Treaaory  December  81, 1881. .  6I64O6  28 

Total $8,868,961  69 

The  actual  indebtedness  of  the  State,  above 
the  amount  of  cash  in  the  Treasury,  is,  there- 
fore, $322,615.11,  which  shows  a  decrease  of 
the  debt  during  the  last  two  years  of  about 
$57,000. 

During  the  last  two  years  the  Commissioner 
of  Swamp-Lands  has  issued  patents  for  about 
225,000  acres  of  land,  for  which  about  $48,000 
have  been  paid  into  the  Treasury.  Of  the 
swamp-lands  patented  to  the  State  prior  to 
1878,  very  little  now  remains  unsold. 

Under  an  act  of  the  Legislature  approved 
Febrnai^y  21, 1880,  the  Governor  directed  John 
M.  Smylie  to  proceed  to  Washington  and  pre- 
sent to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  the 
cliitD  of  the  State  for  lands  and  indemnity,  of 


which  it  was  believed  there  were  about  887,000 
acres  to  which  the  State  was  entitled.  Patents 
had  been  received  at  the  close  of  the  year  for 
about  177,000  acres,  and  the  remainder  will  be 
patented  as  rapidly  as  the  circumstances  will 
permit.  The  claim  of  the  State  to  indemnity 
amounting  to  about  $50,000  is  admitted  by  the 
department  at  Washington,  but  the  regulations 
of  the  department  render  the  claim  nugatory  un- 
less Oongress  shall,  by  enactment,  enforce  com- 
pliance with  the  law  of  1857  on  this  subject 

In  addition  to  the  indemnity  due  for  Umds 
already  selected,  the  State  is  entitled  to  lands, 
indenmity,  and  scrip,  under  the  act  of  Ck)ngreeii 
of  September  28,  1850,  on  account  of  lands 
which  have  not  been  selected,  but  to  which  the 
State  is  dearly  entitled  under  the  provisions  of 
said  act 

There  are  remaining  for  sale  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  at  six  dollars  per  acre,  about  84,- 
000  acres  of  the  Ohickasaw  school-lands.  This 
is  a  remnant  of  about  800,000  acres,  and  is  of 
little  value.  The  Governor  recommends  that 
the  price  be  reduced,  and  that  it  be  transferred 
from  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Swamp-Lands. 

For  many  years  the  State  has  given  little  at- 
tention to  the  Bchool-landn,  known  as  the  six- 
teenth section.  Many  of  these  lands  are  valu- 
able, and.  in  many  instances  in  which  the  Gk>v- 
emment  nad  disposed  of  the  sixteenth  section, 
the  State  has  failed  to  make  selections  in  lieu 
thereof,  as  authorixed  by  the  act  of  Congress. 
The  Governor  recommends  that  these  lands 
also  be  transferred  to  tiie  Commissioner  of 
Swamp-Lands.  / 

The  United  States  owes  the  State  five  per 
cent  on  all  sales  of  Government  land  situated 
therein.  The  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  has 
failed  to  make  settiement  since  1879.  From 
the  large  sales  of  lands  during  the  last  two 
years,  the  amount  now  due  the  State  must  be 
considerable. 

The  following  educational  statistics  are  from 
the  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  for  the  year  ending  December 
81,  1880: 

VUMDEB  OF  BDUCABLK  CHILDBEH  IB   THX  STATX. 

Whlt#» , 17^«61 

Colored 861.488 

KUMBKB  IB  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  DDRXNO  TBI  TBAB. 

WTilte   118,994 

Colored 186,710 

AVIBAOE  DAILT   ATTENDANCE. 

White 78,881 

Oolorwl 88,680 

NUIIBXB  OF  TEACHEB8  XSCPLOTBD. 

White 8.866 

Colorad 8314 

AVXBAOS  BDICBEB  OF  DATS  TAUOET. 

In  emiatrj 7*4 

In  ciUee 17T 

Arerace  monthly  salary  jMid  teediert ISO  o.*l 

Amount  dietrihuted  hy  Stote $241,78')  75 

Amoant  derived  from  ooonty  tax 884.780  H 

Total  reeeipte T88.086  81 

Total  dishnrsemeoU 680,704  78 

Kxpendttnre  per  oaplta  of  children 1  56 

Expendicnre  per  capita  of  children  enrolled 8  70 

Sjcpandltnre  per  e^ita  of  ehlldx«a  ia  attandanoa  4  Ol 
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A  comparison  of  the  foregoing  figares  with  cer  famished  hj  the  Government  for  military 

those  of  the  year  1879  shows  a  steady  and  instruction.    At  least  one  additional  professor 

healthfol  growth  of  the  pablib-sohool  system  of  is  now  required. 

the  State.  The  number  of  white  children  iti  Aloom  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
the  public  schools  for  the  year  in  excess  of  that  is  as  prosperous  as  the  impoverished  condition 
of  the  jpreceding  year  was  7,037 ;  colored,  12,-  of  the  colored  people  of  the  State  will  warrant. 
914.  The  average  daily  attendance  shows  a  There  were  in  attendance  during  the  last  col- 
like increase,  being  6,500  white  children  and  lege  year  160  students.  An  appropriation  of 
11,288  colored.  The  number  of  teachers  em-  $12,000,  to  properly  equip  the  agricultural 
ployed  was  202  over  that  of  the  preceding  department  of  this  college,  is  required.  The 
year,  the  increase  being  confined  to  the  colored  State  Normal  School  is  doing  much  good  in 
teachers.  The  number  of  days  taught  was  re-  educating  the  colored  youth  of  both  sexes, 
duced  three  in  the  country  and  increased  in  The  educational  institutions  of  the  State  are 
cities  and  towns  constituting  separate  school  almost  exclunvely  for  the  instruction  of  young 
districts  from  180  to  177.  The  average  salary  men.  No  facilities  have  been  provided  by  the 
paid  teachers  remains  about  the  same.  The  ex-  State  for  the  instruction  of  females  in  the 
penditure  per  capita  of  educable  children  for  hi^er  branches  of  learning. 
1879  was  11.62 ;  for  number  in  average  attend-  The  number  of  patients  under  treatment  in 
ance,  $8.80.  The  excess  in  disbursements  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  during  the  year  1880,  was 
over  receipts  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  535.  Of  this  number  44  died,  43  recovered, 
many  counties  unexpended  balances  were  car-  and  8  improved.  There  remained  in  the  Asy- 
ried  over  from  the  preceding  year.  luni  at  the  end  of  the  year  442.  In  1881  there 
The  University  of  Mississippi  has  diminished  were  under  treatment  547  patients,  of  whom 
in  the  number  of  students.  60  died,  58  recovered,  and  5  improved.  There 
DartDff  the  tenion  of  i679-'80  thdro  wen  In  the  litenry  Were  remaining  in  the  institution  on  the  25th 

in^SiSd'Dartiiient ^  of  December,  1881,  416  patients.    The  large 

During  the  2Son  0°  isso^'si  there  were  to  tfi'eiitiii^  increase  of  mortality  during  the  year  1881  was 

department 829  mainly  among  patients  who  had  long  been  suf- 

In  the  law  department 18  fgrfng  with  chronic  affections,  such  as  heart- 

During  the  session  which  commenced  in  disease,  consumption,  and  other  kindred  dis- 

October  there  were  in  attendance  in  the  liter-  eases. 

ary  department  only  193  students ;  in  the  law  The  number  of  pupils  now  in  the  Institution 
department,  10.  The  instructors  employed  are,  for  the  Deal  ana  Dumb  is  larger  than  ever 
one  professor  of  law,  ten  in  the  department  of  before.  The  average  attendance  for  the  years 
arts,  and  three  in  the  high-schooL  The  income  1880  and  1881  was  42.  There  are  now  in  the 
of  the  university  is  little  above  the  amount  institution  68,  14  of  whom  are  colored, 
needed  for  current  expenses.  It  is  greatly  in  On  the  Ist  day  of  December,  1881,  there 
need  of  a  library  building  and  books  to  put  in  were  in  charge  of  the  lessees  of  the  Penitentiary 
it ',  the  law  department  has  no  building ;  and  876  convicts,  of  which  782  were  colored,  92 
a  good  refracting  telescope  ought  to  be  pro^  white,  and  2  Indians.  During  the  last  two 
vided  for  the  observatory.  One  good  building  vears  commencing  December  1, 1879,  and  end- 
can  be  made  to  accommodate  both  the  library  mg  December  1,  1881, 125  have  died,  186  have 
and  law  department  The  greatest  need  of  the  escaped,  and  26  recaptnred.  The  number  of 
university,  however,  is  good  schools  of  a  high  convicts  received  in  1880  was  280;  in  1881, 
grade  in  different  parts  of  the  State  to  prepare  351.  The  number  discharged  in  1880  was 
bovB  for  the  university,  and  to  excite  in  them  228 ;  in  1881,  188.  The  number  pardoned  in 
a  desire  for  education.  To  have  these  schools  1880  was  34 ;  in  1881,  41. 
there  must  be  a  supply  of  competent  teachers.  The  amount  of  hire  for  convicts,  fh)m  June 
and  to  meet  tills  demand  there  must  be  estab-  15,  1876,  to  January,  1881,  is  $40,231.19; 
lished  a  normal  school  for  the  special  training  amount  of  improvements  contracted  for  dur- 
of  teachers.  A  normal  department  can  be  es-  ing  the  time,  $81,774.04 ;  all  of  which  were 
tablished  and  maintained  at  the  university  at  completed  with  the  exception  of  $3,896.65. 
a  comparatively  small  expense.  Since  that  time  work  on  said  contract  has  been 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  done  to  the  amount  of  $2,070,  leaving  yet 

first  opened  its  doors  for  the  admission  of  stu-  to  be  completed  improvements  amounting  to 

dents  on  the  6th  of  October,  1880.    During  $1,826.65.    Permanent  improvements  amount- 

the  first  month  200  students  matriculated,  and  ing  to  $4,749.17  were  also  made  by  the  former 

the  number  soon  increased  to  800.    The  dor-  lessees  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  lease, 

mitory  was  not  completed  until  some  time  in  January  1,  1881. 

the  spring  of  1881.    There  were  during  the  Under  act  of  March  6, 1880,  the  Board  of 

first  year  854  matriculations,  and  the  average  Public  Works  leased  the  Penitentiary  and  all 

attendance  was  over  200.    There  were  in  at-  property  pertaining  thereto,  for  six  years  from 

tendance  at  the  close  of  the  year  267  students,  January  1, 1881,  for  $39,420  per  annum, 

about  as  many  as  could  be  comfortably  provided  The  followii^g  figures  are  taken  from  the  re- 

f  or.    The  faculty  consists  of  a  president,  six  pro-  port  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Immigration 

fessors,  four  tutors,  and  one  United  States  offi-  and  Agriculture. 


The  area  of  Mississippi  is  47,156 
miles,  or  80,179,840  acres,  divided  int 
as  follows : 
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siBHippi  18  «f,iuo  SQoare 
acres,  divided  into  urms 


600  bales,  or  a  little  more  than  one  third  of  the 
total  crop. 

MAKUFAOTVaiS  IN  MISSISSIPPI. 


YEAR. 

NomlNrar 

Mamtarof 

heoldTatka. 

18«0 

1870 

42.840 
68.028 
76,206 

1^840,000 
18.129,000 
18,818.000 

6,066,000 
4,^09.000 

1880 

4,896,000 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that,  in 
1^60,  5,065,000  acres  of  land  were  under  cul- 
tivation, and,  in  1880, 4,895,000  acres,  or  nearly 
as  much  as  in  1860,  which  shows  that  the  farm- 
ers of  the  State  are  graduallj  recovering  from 
the  disasters  of  the  war. 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  OF  MISSISSIPPI. 


i8ro. 

isae. 

NftnaflMTtorhw. .... 

1,781 

6,941 

$4,601,714 

4,647,428 

8,164,768 

2,881 

Hands  employed 

7^6 

Capital  Inveated 

$«,726,620 

Waffoauakl 

6,274,680 

Yalae  or  prodnetioiia. 

12,862^76 

UMITKD  STATES  CENSUS 

1870. 

1880. 

Valiwof  HTe-Btoek  of  all  kinds.. . 
Com,  boshels 

$39,910,000 

1^668.000 

414,000 

664,000 

$8^792,000 
21,87^000 

Oata,  basbelB. 

1,960,<320 

Cotton,  bates 

9668)8 

Mississippi  still  keeps  the  first  place  in  cotton 
prodaction,  having  made  in  1879-80  055,808 
bales,  while  the  second  place  is  given  to  Texas 
with  her  808,000  bales,  or  a  difference  in  favor 
of  Mississippi  of  147,800  bales.  Of  this  im- 
mense cotton  crop  the  white  people  made  828,- 


The  principal  articles  manufactured  are  lum- 
ber, cotton  and  woolen  goods,  cotton  yams, 
cotton-seed  oil,  agricultural  implements,  wag- 
ons, bricks,  ana  machinery.  The  facilities  for 
water  and  steam  power  in  the  various  parts  of 
the  State  are  great,  and  are  advantageously 
distributed. 

The  census  taken  in  1880  by  the  State  au- 
thorities, as  a  basis  for  the  legislative  appor- 
tionment, makes  the  total  population  of  the 
State  1,148,713,  of  whom  481,728  are  whites, 
and  655,554  blacks;  and  110,118  are  white 
voters,  and  180,607  black  voters.  The  number 
of  children  of  school  age  is  185,026  white,  and 
259,105  black;  and  the  number  of  public 
schools  is  5,024. 

The  population  of  the  State  by  counties,  as 
returned  oy  the  census  of  1880,  and  as  com- 
pared with  1870,  is  as  foUows : 


OOUNTUES. 


▲dama....: 
AIouriL ..... 

Amite 

Attala 

Benton*..., 

BoUrar 

Calboon.... 

CanoU. 

Chickasaw.. 

Cboetaw 

Oalbome... 

Clarke 

Clayt 

CoMoma... 

Copiah 

CoTingtoB . . 
DoSotoL.... 
Tranklin.... 

Greene 

Grenada.... 
Raneoek.... 
Harrison.... 

Hinds 

Holmes .... 
Isssqoena.. 


1880. 

18X0. 

22,649 

19,084 

14,272 

10.481 

14,004 

10,978 

12,9dd 

14.'.76 

11,028 

1S.692 

9,782 

18,492 

10,631 

17.796 

21,047 

17,905 

19,999 

9,086 

16,988 

16,768 

18,886 

1^0il 

7,S06 

17,867 

•  •  •  •      • 

18.668 

7,144 

27A» 

20,608 

6,998 

4,758 

22,924 

81,021 

9,729 

T,499 

8,194 

2,<J88 

12,071 

10,571 

6.489 

4,289 

7,895 

6.795 

48,968 

80,43S 

27.164 

19,870 

10,004 

fl^Sd? 

COUNTnS. 


Itawamba. 
JaeksoQ.... 

Jasper 

Jeflerson .. 

Jones  

Kemper . .. 
Lalkirette... 
Laadardale 
LawTBDoe. . 


Lee 

Leflore^ 

lincohi , 

Lowndes 

Madison 

Marlon 

Marshall. 

Monroe 

Montgomerr  | 
Neshoba.  .... 

Kewton 

Noxnbee 

Oktibbeha.... 

Panola. 

Perry. 


1880. 

18X0. 

10,668 

T,812 

7,607 

4,862 

12,126 

10,664 

17,814 

18,848 

8,828 

8,818 

16,719 

12,920 

21,6n 

18,802 

21,601 

18,462 

9,420 

6,720 

!!•**« 

8,496 

20,470 

16,965 

10,246 

•■•••• 

18,547 

10,184 

28,244 

80/M2 

2^666 

20,948 

6.901 

4,211 

29,880 

29,416 

28,658 

22,681 

18,848 

8,741 

7.4«9 

18,486 

10,067 

29,874 

20,906 

16,978 

14,891 

28369 

20,764 

8,427 

2,694 

counths. 


Pike...*..... 
Pontotoc..... 
Prentiss .... 
Qnltman.  | . . 

Rankin 

Bcott 

Bharkeyt-.- 
Blmpson.... 

BmlUi 

Bomner**.., 
Bonflower . . 
Tallahatchie 

Tate  ft 

Tippah 

Tishomingo. 
Tunica. 

Union  tt.... 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Wilkinson.. 
Winston. . . . 
Talobnsha. . 
Yaaoo 


1880. 


laro. 


The  .State. 


16,688 

18,856 

12,158 

1,407 

16.762 

16,&46 

6,806 

8,008 

8,068 

9,r84 

4,661 

10,926 

18,721 

12.867 

6,774 

8,461 

18,080 

81,288 

26.867 

8,741 

17,815 

10,097 

16.649 

88,846 


1,181,69T 


11.808 

12,525 

9,848 

12,977 

7,847 

"6,718 
7,126 

"6,016 
7,892 

20,737 
7,86) 
6,868 

•  •  •  •  •  ■ 

26,769 
14.568 

4,206 
12.706 

8,994 
18,254 
17,279 


827,922 


A  State  Prohihition  Oonvention  was  held  in 
Jackson,  on  the  20th  of  July,  fortj-two  coan- 

*  Organlied,  in  1870,  from  parts  of  Marshall  and  Tippah. 

t  Ornniced  as  CoUkz  in  1872  (name  ehanired  in  1876)  from 
parts  of  Chickasaw,  Lowndea,  Monroe,  and  Oktibbeha. 

1  In  1871.  fkom  parts  of  Carroll  and  Bunflower. 

I  Formed  and  onranlzed,  in  1871,  from  parts  of  Carroll  and 
Choctaw;  in  1974,  part  to  Sumner. 

I  In  1877,  from  parts  of  Coahom%  Panola,  TaDahatohle,  and 
Tnnlea. 

^  In  1676,  from  parti  of  Isaaqosna,  Warren,  and  Waah- 
failFtott. 

**  Organlttd,  in  1674.  from  parts  of  Chickasaw,  Choctaw, 
Montgomery,  and  Oktibbeha. 

ft  Organised,  in  1878,  from  parts  of  De  Soto,  Marshall,  and 
Taolca. 

Xt  Formed  and  organised,  in  1870.  from  parts  of  Tippah 
and  P«>ntoU)e,  and,  in  1874,  part  from  Lae. 


ties  heing  represented  hj  282  delegates.  No 
candidates  were  nominated,  bnt  an  address  was 
adopted,  and  the  following  resolntions : 

JBetohtd,  That  the  president  of  this  oonvention 
appoint  an  Executive  CfoEnmittee  of  fifteen,  two  frgm 
each  conffreasional  district  and  three  from  the  State 
at  latige.  five  of  whom  ahall  constitute  a  quorum,  and 
whoae  duty  it  shall  be — 

1.  To  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Legislature  at 
its  next  session  a  memorial  setting  forth  the  evils  of 
the  liquor-traffic  in  this  State,  and,  in  the  name  of 
this  convention,  prajing  ana  demanding  that  on 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  prohibiting  said  traffic 
in  this  State  shall  bo  passed  and  submitted  to  the 
people  for  ratification  or  rejection  at  the  next  sucoeed- 
mg  general  election. 
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8.  To  ikcilitate  and  ftirther  the  oiganization  of  pro-  Fidelity  to  the  CooBtitution  of  the  United  States, 

hibltion  dube  in  every  county  and  town  throughout  Home  rule,  and  the  preecrvation  of  the  State  govcm- 

the  State,  and  disaemmate  accurate  and  reliable  in-  ments,  with  aU  their  reserved  and  guaranteed  rights 

formation  among  the  people  as  to  the  evils  of  the  unimpaired, 

liquor-traffic  No  interterenoe  by  the  military  power  with  the  ftee- 

8.  To  render  such  service  as  may  he  deemed  proper  dom  of  elections,  and  with  the  dvil  and  political  rights 

in  the  preparation  of  the  constitutional  amendment  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

above  referred  to,  and  such  as  anv  committee  of  the  The  protection  of  the  equal  rights  of  all  dassen. 

Legiskture  charged  with  the  special  duty  may  request.  No  discrimination  on  account  of  race,  color,  or 

1.  To  call  anv  conventions,  State  and  county,  which  previous  condition  of  servitude,  or  birthplace,  and 

may  hereafter  oeoome  necessary,  either  for  the  pur-  no  special  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  lew  at  the 

pose  of  promoting  the  ratification  of  such  an  amend-  expense  of  the  many. 

ment  to  the  Constitution  as  the  Legiftlature  ma^  adopt,  A  strict  adherence,  in  the  selection  of  public  agents, 

or  foi  the  more  effident  organusation  of  the  fhends  of  to  the  time-honored  Jeffersonian  standard.  ^*  Is  ^ 

prohibition  throughout  the  State,  should  the  Le«8-  honest,  is  he  capable,  is  be  true  to  the  Constitu- 

lature  fail  or  revise  to  pass  the  amendment  desired,  in  tion  t " 

order  to  secure  all  neeoM  legi:4lation,  and  protect  the  A  continuation  of  the  policy  of  retrenchment  and 

health,  lives,  and  property  of  the  people  against  the  reform  so  signally  inaugurated  by  the  Democratic 

evils  of  the  whisky-trafflo.  party. 

IimoU)«d^  That  any  vacancy^  in  sud  committee  may  Reduction  of  the  burdens  of  taxation  to  the  lowest 
be  filled  by  the  president  of  this  convention,  or  by  any  point  compatible  with  an  effldent  execution  of  the  laws, 
three  members  of  the  committee ;  and  that  the  com-  Corporations  of  every  description  supervisable  with- 
mittee  constituted  under  these  resolutions  shall  hold  in  constitutional  limitB  dv  State  authority,  and  subordi- 
offloe  until  superseded  by  some  ftiture  Prohibition  nate  to  State  legislation,  m  the  interest  and  for  the  pro- 
Convention,  tection  of  the  people. 

Beaolved^  That  the  people  of  the  several  counties  As  the  perpctmty  of  free  government  depends  upon 

and  towns  m  this  State  be  and  they  are  hereby  Mr^foA.  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people,  we  pledge 

at  once  to  or^^anize  prohibition   dubs,  and  appomt  oui^lves  to  the  maintenance  of  our  State  system  of 

county^  executive  committees,  and  propa[re,  by  suitable  free  schools. 

aubscriptions  and  contributions  of  money,  for  the  ^^  We  favor  the  granting  of  such  aid  as  may  be  ex- 

oulation  of  petitions  for  prohibition,  after  such  form  as  tended  without  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 

the  executive  committee  may  adopt,  md  the  presenta-  United   States,  or  departing  from   the  established 

tion  thereof  for  signature  to  every  man  and  woman  usages  of  the  Oovemment,  to  the  Texas  Pacific  Bail- 

in  tiie  State,  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  a  f\3\i  and  road,  and  for  the  rebuilding  and  keeping  in  repair  of 

fair  expression  of  public  sentiment  on  this  measure  the  levees  of  the  Mississippi  Biver. 

for  the  information  and  guidance  of  the  Legislature ;  That  upon  this  platform  of  principles  and  of  public 

and  that  the  several  county  executive  committees  policy  we  invite  the  co-operation  of^  all  dtizens  witii- 

when  organized  shall  correspond  with  and  be  su^ect  out  regard  to  past  differences,  in  support  of  the  candi- 

to  the  direction  of  the  State  Executive  Committee.  dates  nominated  by  this  convention. 

Rtaohed^  That  pending  the  submission  of  the  said  2.  Rnohedy^  That  we  dedare  it  to  be  the  policy  of 

contempUted  constitutional  amendment,  the  Legis-  the  Democratic-Conservative  party  to  encourage  the 

lature  be  requested  to  provide  by  law  for  the  deter-  flow  of  immigration  to  this  State,  and  recommend  tiie 

mination  of  the  question  of  licensing  liquor-dealen,  passage  of  all  needful  laws  and  the  making  of  all 

by  a  direct  vote  ot  the  people  within  the  towns,  ooun-  necessary  appropriations  to  effect  this  end. 

ties,  and  supervisors'  districts  in  this  State^  within  8.  Jiesolvea^  That   we   invite   the   investment  of 

whioh  Uouor  is  sought  to  be  sold,  for  annulling  the  capital,  and  assure  to  it  all  necessary  legal  protection, 

existing  license  laws:   and  if  the  people  agree  to  — -      ^        *     %  -n       ^y         c          r^ 

license  dealers,  for  limiting  the  quantaty  tor  siS  to  not  .  The  Greenback-Republican  State  Conven- 

lesi  than  one  gallon,  while  the  prioe  of  the  license  is  lions  agreed  apon  the  following  fusion  ticket : 

laigdy  increased ;  and  that  the  Executive  Committee  Benjamin  King,  for  Governor ;  J.  B.  Yellowley, 

^^'^^^^fiiV^^Ji^^''^^^"'''^^^''  ^OT  Lieutenant-Governor;  J.  J.  Spelrnan,  for 

ear^y  attrition  of  the  L^hiture.  Secretary  of  State;  J.  M.  Bynum,  for  Stale 

Tlie  Democratic  State  Convention  met  in  Treasurer;  A.  T.Wimberly,  for  Auditor  of  Pub- 
Jackson,  on  the  8d  of  August  every  county  ji^  Accounts;  W.  F.  Fitzgerald,  for  Attorney- 
being  represented  and  621  delej^tes  being  General;  W.D.  Howze,  for  Superintendent  of 
present,  and  was  in  session  four  days.    The  public  Education 

following  ticket  waa  nominated :  for  Govern-  ^^  ^^  election  in  November  the  Democratic 

or,  Robert  Lowry,  of  Rankin  County ;  for  Lieu-  ticket  was  elected.  The  vote  for  Governor  was : 

tenant-Governor  G.  D.  Shands,  of  Tate ;  for  Lowry,  76,867 ;  King,  61,866.    The  Legislature 

Secretary  of  State,  Henry  C.  Myers,  of  Mar-  ^i^^j  ^^  ^j^^^  election  is  composed  as  follows: 

shall ;  for  State  Treasurer,  W .  L.  Hemingway,  '^ 
of  Carroll;  for  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts, 
Sylvester  Gwin,  of  Lawrence:  for  Attorney- 
General,  T.  C.  Catchings,  of  Warren ;  for  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Education,  James  A. 
Smith,  of  Jasper.  The  platform  adopted  was 
as  follows : 

1.  Bmolvtdj  That  we  re-af&rm  the  following  princi- 
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1877 :                                                 ^        -o     7  jYi^  g^^  appropriation  made  by  the  Umted 

The  Democratic  party  of  Mississippi,  grateAil  for  States  Government  for  the  benefit  of  its  great 

the  success  of  its  past  efforts  in  the  cause  of  reform  «i  Inland  Sea"  was  in  1819,  when  $6,600  were 

ud  of  just  and  honest  government,  and  invoking  the  ^^^^  ^^  j^^  survey.   In  1820  an  additional  sum 

blessings  of  Heaven  on  its  future  endeavors  m  the  };  aoa  a/xa              1     *«**«*iv«m  •%*«.mvu€mo«*m. 

same  cause,  does  adopt  and  prodaim  the  following  <>'  $20,000  was  set  apart  for  this  purpose.    A 

platform  of  principles :  general  system  of  river  improvement  w  as  bc(.ca 


PARTIES 

Svoatc. 

Roan. 

DemocrstB 

KepubUcans 

« 

8 

102 
15 

IndependeDt  DomocrsU 

OrseDbaokers 

1 

•  •  •  *   ■                       •  a 

8 
2 

Total 

1     « 

122 
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in  1824.    In  that  year  the  Ohio  received  $75,-  tlone  the  Miasissippi  Biver  to  the  mean  level  of  the 

COO,  and  $50,000  more  was  hestowed  on  that  ^^C^*  ^«^«> "  aa  origin, 

tribntary  inl827,  1829,  and  1830.    In  1829  a  J  J^b^^Si  ft^lu'HS  Jt  Be^nd^^^ 

survey  of  the  month   of  the  Mississippi   was  Sunflower  Lan<ting,  MlHsissippi,  a  distance  of  seventy 

ordered.    The  Treasury  has  bled  freely  in  fa-  miles,  and  a  survey  of  Vicksbuig  Harbor  has  been 

▼or  of  insignificant  streams  belonging  to  some  completed.  .  ,        ^  i.  ^  i. 

well-represented  locality ;  but  the  Mississippi,  ^  hJbSen^^Sed  ^^-*°-^^^^"°^^^^^^ 


which  belongs  to  noState  and  no  Bection,8weep-    ing^been  plotted  to  a  scale  of  p,^ 


twenty -biz  additionalpheets  Hav- 
ing through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  ~^he  preparation  of  a  prelimfoa^  chart  of  the  river 
from  its  northern  to  its  southern  limit,  has  on  a  scale  of«^,  or  one  inehto  a  mile,  has  been 
found  no  advocate  zealous  enough  to  nrooure  a  ^^^V,"^^  ^^^  "^^^^  reaching  from  Cairo  to  Cotton- 
dne  proportion  of  governmental  aid.  It  has  not  ""  The  oS^on^pLS^  which  were  placed  on  the 
received  one  sixth  of  the  general  appropriation,  upper  MissisBippi  last  fall  at  Pie«»tt,  Winona,  Clay- 
Broken  banks  and  shifting  shoals  have  been  ton^  Hannibal,  Orafton,  and  6t.  Louis,  have  been 
suffered  to  impede  its  navigation.     Napoleon,  mamtwned  during  the  year,  and  were  withdrawn 

when  he«,lditB  delta,  «u.ounoed  to  theUnch  ^chi^S'S attl^'t  ri?Sr?iKridtt 

nation  that  he  had  thus  given  to  England  a  these  observations  wiU  give  at  short  intervals  during 

maritime  rival  who  would  yet  make  her  trem-  the  year  the  discharge  at  the  respective  stations,  and 

ble  for  her  supremacy  on  the  seas.    A  wise  ahto  the  annual  disc^u^. 

statesmanship  would  have  made  it  a  paramount  ^  V^l  ^^^h,  at  the  date  of  the  last  report,  was 

oMect  to  kee^  the  great  river  fn«  fi^m  aU  im-  SaStrtt^TrXX'^^ple^'^t^'^i 

pediments ;  even  a  certain  justice  would  sug-  from  Cairo  to  Fort  Saint  PhUip,  below  Now  Orkans, 

geat  that  the  Government,  which  levies  a  reve-  and  has  determined  the  slopes  of  the  river  at  low 

nue  of  $1,200,000  by  licenses  of  piloti»,  steam-  ^^ter  from  Cairo  to  Commerce,  Mississippi,  a  distance 

boats,  and  other  riparian  taxes,  should  employ    ^^'^^^'^^f^HS^  f^^'     ^^-„u^  ,«*, «_  ..  ,^ 

.  Ii44.u  I.  *u  /  Ai  In  order  to  obtam  more  deflmte  informaUon  as  to 
a  part  01  these  charges  on  the  commerce  of  the  ^  height  of  the  aUuvial  bottom-lands  of  the  Missis- 
river  in  its  improvement  The  estimate  of  sippl  and  their  reservoir  capacity,  a  series  of  trans- 
the  commission  for  requisite  works  was  $4, 128,-  verse  level  lines,  running  from  around  above  overflow 
000.     Much  opposition  was  made  to  the  bill,  ^  t^  east  side  of  the  river  to  t^_e  similar  ground  on 

but  finally  $1,000,000  was  secured  by  the  act  ^  Z^  "^f » ^.*^^5  ^fertaken.    H^E  water  on 
^  1?     i^  o    1 0Q1       "^'^^'^^  "J  »•"«  ««'''  the  bottom-lands  mterfercd  seriously  with  the  prog- 
approved  Marcn  »,  isai.  reas  of  this  and  of  other  work  on  the  lower  river  dur- 

The  law  under  which  the  commission  was  ing  last  spring.  .  .  .    With  the  remainder  of  the 

organized  requires  it  to  complete  the  surveys  present  appropriation,  it  is  hoped,  during  the  com- 

now  in  pro^ss  between  the  head-waters  of  fe^^^^VTSt  t>uU  ^ 

the  nver  and  the  head  of  the  passes  near  its  i3lete^the  lines  (mne  in  all)  of  levels  across  the 

month,  and  to  make  such  additional  surveys  alluvialbottomoftbeMississipmRiver,  and  tokeop 

and  investigations,  topographical,  hydrograph-  gauging  parties  at  Paducah  andColumbus,  Kentucky : 

ioal,  and  hydrometrical,  of  the  river  and  its  trib-  Helena,  ArWas :  Li^e  Providence,  Louisiana ;  and 

utaries,  as  it  may  deem  necessary.  ^^  "^"^  ^^ t*^«  ^«^  2^^«^«  ^^  "^"^  ^*"- 

The  first  report  of  the  commission  (jsee  "  An-  After  the  adjournment  of  the  last  Congress, 

naal  Oyclopssdia,"  1880)  describes  the  work  the  commission  met  to  determine  the  best  mode 

done  to  January  8,  1881.    Between  that  period  of  expenditure  for  the  $1,000,000  appropria- 

and  October  10,  1881—  tion.    Out  of  the  six  reaches  of  difficult  navi- 

.  .  .  The  triangulation  of  the  river  has  been  com-  gation,  they  selected  two,  Plum  Point  and  Lake 

fleted  from  Arkansas  City,  Arkansas,  to  Greenyillc,  Providence  reaches. 

lSr^^'ft«^«nifilf<X^^           l^Sl  iZ!  Pi™  Point  reach  includes  thirty-eight  miles 

tne  (Joast  burvey  tnanguiation,  now  complete  xrom  m    %  »^^»        i.     i    «.  ^               'j    «.     l.        'xi. 

that  point  to  the  Gulf  of  Merioo.    It  has  l>een  com-  of  ahiftmg  shoals  between  wide  banks,  with  a 

pletea  between  Thebes,  Missouri,  and  Cairo,  a  dis-  minimum  depth  of  four  and  a  half  feet.    It  lies 

tance  of  twentv-two  miles,  and  between  Orafton,  Illi-  between  Oairo  and  Memphis,  and  extends  from 

nois,  and  Keolcuk,  Iowa,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  i^^^^  j^^.  26  to  Randolph,  or  Second  Ohicka- 

aodsixty-six  miles:  this  latter  chain  depending  on  ^^  iji„ff.       tk^  \^^^v^  Z^^^  a.o>«»  o  aaa  4^ 

bases  measured  wit\i  a  secondary  base  appant^  at  »^  fluffs.      The  banks  vary  from  2,000  to 

Orafton,  Louisiana,  and  Keokuk.     Azunutii  deter-  10,000  feet  in  width.     Lake  Providence  reach 

minations  were  also  made  at  these  la»t  points.    The  extends  from  Skipwith's  Landing,  Louisiana,  to 

teianOTlation  U  aocprdinjly  now  completed  from  Keo-  the  foot  of  Island  No.  95,  a  distance  of  twenty- 

^TklTSciL''^^^^^^^^                a  gap  of  six  miles  ^Tf.  ^^^,    '^^J^'^,  ^he  lowest  of  the  shoals 

above  Oreenville.  Mississippi    They  have  been  com-  ▼hich  seriously  interfere  with  commerce.     The 

SleCed  from  Neeley's  Landing.  Missouri,  to  Cairo,  a  cotton-boate  which  ply  in  the  bends  between 

istanop  of  one  hundred  and  mty  miles.  White  River  and  ifew  Orleans  could  during 

The  Coast  and  Oeodctic  Survey  haa  made  its  line  |^,^  ^^ter  extend  their  trade  two  hnndred  miles 

of  precise  levels  continuous  from  Oreenville  to  New  „^^^  ^v^  k«—  ««««  t  «v«  t>.^^^^»«a  ^^^»^i 

Orfeans,  so  that  the  precise  levels  are  now  complete  Z^^^  .         .   ^^^  ^^®  P/ovidence  removed, 

between  Keokuk,  Iowa,  and  New  Orleans.  The  plans  of  the  commission  were  duly  sanc- 

A  tide-gaujire  has  been  esteblished  in  the  Oulf  of  tioned,  but  the  preparation  of  the  ^^  plant " 

Mexico  at  Biloxi,  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  delayed  the  work.    They  had  in   possession 

Coast  and  Oeodctic  Survey  has  kindly  offered  to  con-  ^nlv  thA  mndArAtA  nnffit  nMv>MArv  for  snrvAv. 

neot  his  line  of  precise  levels  along  the  Mississippi  f^^^  ^^^  moaerate  outnt  neo©88WT  for  survey- 

River  with  this  tide-jrauge,  so  thatwithin  a  year  or  "^8t  *°<*  ^"«  equipment  had  to  be  made,  not 

two  it  is  hoped  to  refer  with  precision  all  the  levels  enlarged.  Owing  to  the  overcrowded  condition 
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of  machine-shops  and  ship-yards,  this  oould  channel.  The  absence  of  precedents,  the  new 
only  be  slowly  obtained.  The  revetments  for  modes  of  constr action,  the  possible  existence 
bank  protection  and  the  permeable  dikes  haye  of  grayel-beds  requiring  to  be  dredged  ont,  and 
therefore  not  been  completed.  Nor  can  their  the  fact  that  new  bars  may  form  where  navi- 
adeqnacy  be  estimated  until  one  high- water  gation  is  now  easj,  render  it  difficult  to  form 
stage  has  tested  their  resisting  power,  and  one  a  close  estimate  of  the  expense.  The  initial 
low-water  stage  has  shown  their  actual  effect  works  on  the  184  miles  of  bad  navigation  be- 
upon  the  shoals.  The  detail  is  experimental,  tween  Cairo  and  Vioksburg  were  computed  to 
but  of  the  practicability  of  the  general  plan  for  require  $4,118,000.  The  additional  works  to 
deepening  the  channel  of  the  river  below  Oairo  complete  and  render  permanent  these  improve- 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  demands  of  com-  raents  can  not  cost  more  than  that  sum,  amount- 
merce,  the  commission  do  not  entertain  a  doubt,  ing  in  all  to  $8,226,000,  or  $45,000  per  mile  for 
They  thus  briefly  sum  up  their  views :  1^  miles.    **  These  estimates  cover  about  one 

The  improvement  is  to  be  secured  by  narrowing  the  fourth  of  the  length  of  the  river  where  navi- 
low-river  charnel-way  to  an  approximately  unitonn  gation  needs  improvement,  viz.,  from  Oairo  to 
width  of  three  thousand  feet  m  looalities  where  the  Red  River ;  and,  assuming  that  the  remaining 
widths  are  excessive  and  the  navigation  bad,  to  be  ^^^^  fourths  wiU  cost  proportionately,  the  ag- 
accomplished  and  rendered  pennanent  throiufh  the  !L  *  ^  Jli  *'^*'i'*^*:"»"^""*"'v  »»•"''  "6 
agency  of  such  works  as  mWaho  create  oompSnitive  g^^gfte  cost  of  the  entire  m:iprovement  would 
uniformity  in  the  width  of  the  high-water  channel  reach  $88,000,000.  These  are  outside  figures. 
For  the  attainment  of  liiis  result,  two  distinot  olasms  based  on  detailed  estimates  of  the  worst  por- 
of  works,  differing  widely  in  character  and  purpose,  tdon  of  the  river."  However  much  they  may 
will  be  required,  viz.,  revetments  for  the  protection  of  AOf^m  ^m  mfn^-  ,«/^:n4-o  /»rxn/«Ai.Tt;«i«»  «nA*iwwia  Jir 
caving  bSks,  aid  dikes  or  other  structures  for  the  ^F^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  concernmg  methods  of 
contraction  ot  the  channel-wav.  The  bank  revetments  nver  regulation,  the  commission  record  their 
are  intended  not  only  to  titop  toe  constant  and,  in  some  unanimous  Opinion  that  they  can  thus  main- 
localities,  very  rapicf  enlargement  produced  by  erosion  twn  a  continuous  low-river  channel  showing 
and  oaring  of  oon^ve  bends,  but  in  addition  thereto  ^  minimum  depth  of  ten  feet  on  all  bars  and 
to  check  the  growth  of  bars  and  shoals  below  by  ac-  „v^„i„  iv«*»r««i^  n«;««  ««^  ♦Ka  \.^^a  ^f  *^.^ 
orations  supplied  directly  therefrom.  Theproc^of  "^^^  between  Cairo  and  the  bead  of  the 
laying  this  revetment  will  vary  ereatly  hi  different  passes,  while  there  is  a  strong  probability  of 
localities,  but  will  commonly,  or  at  least  in  many  cases,  deepening  it  much  beyond  that  mark.  They 
consist  in  first  freeing  the  banks  of  snags,  ttumpe,  and  are,  therefore,  "prepared  to  recommend  the 

brush,  and  tiien  placing  a  mattress  composed  of  ^re  application  of  the  methods  and  details  hereto- 
nettmg  overlaid  or  interlaced  with  brush,  upon  that  "F**"^""""  "»  «*«  mi^uum^o  «»*i4  u^vaiio  uvm.%jvv- 
portion  of  the  slope  extending  from  deep  water  to  a  'o''®  descnbed,  to  the  lower  nver,  from  Oom- 
few  feet  above  the  water-level,  and  weighting  it  with  merce,  Missouri,  downward,  with  such  con- 
sufficient  rip-rap  stone  to  hold  it  in  place.  The  revet-  tinuity  as  will  not  only  improve  the  immediate 

SS?e  tiie^a'ter-^vS*  u?a**  ro^^r  s^T^tfrtr^  localities  where  navigation  is  now  bad,  but  will 
of  water  under  high  pressure^^^V  th^  ^![Lmer  oSS!  jl»<?  establish  and  retain  such  control  over  the 
monly  followed  in  hydraulic  mining,  and  laying  there-  high-water  discharge  as  will  arrest  that  tend- 
on a  Bupplementarv  mattress,  overlapping  the  one  ency  toward  deterioration  which  has  rendered 
previously  hud,  and  eirtending  up  to  the  crest  of  the  the  systematic  improvement  of  the  entire  river 
°^*"^  necessary.  While  this  order  of  progress  is 
More  expensive  additions  of  stone  and  gravel  proper  for  works  designed  to  amend  and  reg- 
oan  be  safelj  omitted  for  some  years  until  the  ulate  the  existing  channel,  those  undertaken 
brush  decays.  A  growth  of  grass  and  willows  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  or  increasing  the 
can  be  encouraged,  forming  the  natural  and  volume  of  discharge  within  the  bed,  such  as 
best  protection  of  such  banks.  Works  of  this  levees  and  dams  for  dosing  outlets,  should 
general  character  have  already  been  employed  begin  below  and  be  carried  continuously  up- 
at  points  on  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi,  and  stream.*' 

they  have  proved  their  permanence  and  utility.  The  commission  repeat  (see  **  Annual  Oydo- 
The  other  class  of  works  for  narrowing  the  pssdia,"  1880)  their  opinion  of  the  utility  of  lev- 
river  have  also  been  executed  on  these  two  ees  as  a  means  ^'  to  prevent  destructive  floods,*^ 
great  rivers.  Failures  and  disappointments  are  which,  by  confining  the  flood- waters  of  the 
to  be  expected  in  dealing  with  their  powerful  river  within  limits,  tend  to  increase  the  scour- 
floods  and  using  novel  expedients.  These  light,  ing  and  deepening  power  of  the  current.  Their 
permeable  dikes,  composed  of  piles,  poles,  brush,  researches  into  the  early  condition  of  the  banks 
and  wire,  placed  either  longitudinally  or  trans-  of  the  Mississippi  bring  only  meager  informs- 
versely  to  the  channel,  do  arrest  the  velocity  tion.  The  discoverers  and  adventurers  did  not 
of  the  water,  cause  a  deposit  of  silt,  and  thus  direct  their  observations  in  scientific  directions, 
build  up  new  banks,  correcting  the  channel  and  Thej  report  that  its  immediate  banks  were 
causing  it  to  deepen  itself.  Solid  structures  do  densely  dothed  with  forests  and  cane  {Aru>ido 
not  stand  in  the  bed  of  the  MissiRsippi  unless  giganteck).  Cane  will  not  grow  on  land  subject 
built  down  to  so  great  a  depth  that  their  cost  to  inundation,  therefore  it  marks  the  precise 
alone  would  preclude  their  use.  However  ex-  Dmits  of  habitual  overflow.  A  canebrake  is,  per- 
perimental  these  slighter  methods  may  appear,  haps,  the  best  possible  device  to  check  water  en- 
impediments  to  the  free  flow  of  the  river,  suf-  croachment,  by  causing  a  sedimentary  deposit 
ficient  to  check  its  velocity,  do  cause  a  deposit  and  consequent  elevation  of  the  bank.  Darby 
which  builds  up  a  new  bank  and  regulates  the  (1817)  states,  in  his  ^^  Statistics  of  Louisiana  ^ : 
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In  common  yean  the  riae  'begms  abont  the  1st  of  These  levees  extend  on  both  banks  of  the  river  for 

Maroh  and  inareases  rapidly  until  the  river's  bed,  a  distanoe  of  sixteen  hundred  miles,  out  of  a  total  al- 

glutted,  throws  the  superfluous  water  through  innu-  luvial  shore-line  of  about  twenty-two  hundred  miles, 

mexable  channels  into  the  back  reservoirs.    The  in-  They  attain,  occasionally,  a  height  of  fh)m  fifteen  to 

crease  of  elevation  is  then  slow,  and  a  diurnal  decre-  twenty  feet,  exclusive  of  the  dikes,  closing  well-defined 

ment  is  perceived,  owing  to  the  continually  Incresscd  outiets,  when  they  ft^uently  have  a  height  of  forty 

surfiuse  tnat  must  oe  oveifiowed.  Man^  outlets  occur,  feet,    w  ere  these  dikes  removed,  they  would  admit 

. . .  but  few  lakes,  in  the  true  acceptation  of  the  term,  the  main  supply  of  the  Uuvest  rivers  in  the  valley. . . . 

are  found.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  generally  above  The  commission  has  already  reported  adversely  to  the 

overflow,  and  are  composed  of  the  moet  productive  influence  of  such  lateral  channels.    Also,  below  many 

soil,  gradually  sloping  back  by  an  inclination  that  of  the  laigeet  of  these  artificial  embankments  are  parts 

gives  from  one  quarter  to  one  and  a  quarter  miles  of  the  river  where  navigation  is  now  exceedingly  dilfi- 

width  before  the  plain  sinks  below  the  surface  of  high  cult.  .  .  .  Certainly  the  maintenance  of  volume  is 

water.  important  in  preventing  such  obstructions.   But,  apart 

from  these  as  extreme  cases,  is  not  the  retention  of 

Without  hnman  testimony,  physical  reasons  such  part  of  the  flood-discharge  as  is  now  heki  by  an 
compel  the  belief  that,  before  the  lands  adja*  average  height  of  seven  or  ei^ht  feet  of  artificial  em- 
cent  to  the  main  stream  and  its  tribatariea  bfmkment  necessary  to  mwatain  the  navigati^ 
»^.^  ^i^^^^A   ♦k^  r^}^^»^i^w^  ^f  ♦■!•«  -s«^-  k»»i*«  nvor  ^  ito  present  condition?    Without  these,  the 
were  cleared,  the  elevation  of  the  mer-banks  ^^^  moder^  floods  would  overtop  the  banks  and 

ooniormed  more  nearly  to  the  flood-plane  of  dbperse  their  waters  through  the  innumerable  kteral 
the  river  than  at  p)*e8ent.  Levees  nndertaken  swamp-drains  from  bluif  to  bluff,  with  loss  of  velocity 
for  reclamation  mnst  now  maintain  the  former  ■'^d  oonseouent  obetruction  of  channel.  If  this  de- 
height  of  the  banks  to  preserve  navigation,  ■criotion  ofthepres^t  status  oflevees  is  true  it  must 
n-^v  K»:i^:.«..  «««-  ^u^  »nVv»fK  ^p  ♦!»«>  «?«*•  t.  *^  home  m  mmd  that  the  causes  by  which  it  was 
Bank-buildmg  near  the  month  of  the  nver  is,  brought  about  are  not  local,  but  exist  in  every  tribu- 
at  this  moment,  progressmg  nnder  the  same  tary  vaUey.  The  disturbance  of  the  forest  and  sod- 
conditions,  and  each  erevaus  demonstrates  this  covered  surihce,  and  the  undue  precipitation  of  drain- 
trnth.    At  Bonnet  Oarr6  the  deposit,  extending  ■««>  SJltend  to  the  head-waters  of  the  MississippL  of 

back  to  Lake  Pontohartrain  four  or  fi.e  miles  ^S!^,,t^ J^^J^TSiJ^J^r^ 
distant,  IS  ten  to  twelve  feet  high.  Through  artifldal  barriers  to  such  dispersion  of  flood-watersiS 
these  sand-hillocks  oatlets — ^probably  drainage  would  have  been  highly  injurious  to  navigation,  and 
canals  of  the  old  plantations — ^keep  themselves  the  maintenance  of3iese  barriers^have  beui  exdu- 
open.  The  banks  of  cut-off  lakes  add  their  ^7  ^T^^7  **^«  np««m  States  and  proprietors. 
^r«.o,ir.«:«>^  ^^iA^w*^^  T«  #»^«i4.  ^^  T  oi^A  n-rv«  While,  doubtless,  the  motive  was  reclamation  and 
conclusive  evidence.  In  front  of  Lake  Oon-  .olf-protection,  we  believe  that  much  of  the  benefit 
cordia  the  main  height  ol  the  bank  or  the  pres-  accrued  to  other  sections  of  the  country,  equally  inter- 
eht  river  is  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  feet,  ested  in  the  navigation  of  the  river,  and  equally  re- 
while  the  height  of  the  bank  of  the  old  river  sponsible  for  its  deterioradon.     Without  cuscuasing 

is  one  hundred  and  fifty,  three  feet  In  eati-  ^•J^^Kw  t^  ^^^^^^^T  l^  ^^'J^'  ^"^  earnesUy 
».4-:..»  *v:-  ^:4V^.^«^^  ^  ^m;#^.»«  .«a.<.»^  a^^A  wpwsent  that  it  is  extremely  hazardcjus,  as  a  system 
mating  this  difference  a  uniform  average  flood-  ofsuch  character  and  magnitude  can  only  be  main- 
height  is  supposed,  and  there  is  no  proof  to  the  talned  by  unity  of  adminStration,  by  promptness  of 
contrary.  G.  W.  R.  Bayley,  before  the  Ameri-  aetion,  and  by  laige  expenditures.  Neither  of  these 
con  Society  of  Oivil  Engineers,  says :  "  There  i«»  <»  «»  be,  seemed  while  the  work  is  left  under  the 
is  no  evidence  that  the  normal  flood-line  of  the  gjjjnt  mamigement  Its  history  sustains  this  state- 
Kiflsissippi  River,  from  Red  River  to  the  head 

of  the  passes  (except  where  affected  by  out-oflQ,  The  report  proceeds  to  array  the  opinions  of 
is  a  fraction  of  an  inch  higher  now  than  in  competent  authorities  who  have  studied  the 
1717,  before  the  commencement  of  the  levee  subject  in  its  scientific  aspects,  all  favoring  the 
system,  but  there  is  evidence  that  it  is  not  levee  and  jetty  systems,  and  reprobating  the 
higher.*'  Professor  Forshey  concurs  in  this  outlet  theory.  It  then  cites  instance  after  in- 
opinion.  (General  Warren  sums  up  the  discus-  stance  where  closing  outlets  and  regulating; 
Bion  before  tiiat  enlightened  body  thus :  ^^  Ob-  banks  have  washed  out  channels  and  removed 
▼iously,  we  can  not  get  the  Increased  scour  even  such  obstacles  as  the  raft  in  the  Atoha- 
until  we  build  the  levees  and  close  the  outlets,  falaya.  In  the  Lafourche,  whose  lower  portion 
BO  as  to  confine  the  escaping  flood-waters."  is  unleveed  and  free  to  discharge  itself  laterally 
High- water  marks  at  Natchez,  dating  back  to  by  numberless  outlets,  the  effect  has  been  to 
1802,  compiled  by  Humphrey  and  Abbot,  and  narrow  the  channel  one  third  or  fourth  of  that 
brought  down  to  date  by  the  United  States  above,  where  it  is  confined.  Between  the 
Engineer  Corps,  strongly  corroborate  this  view,  levees  it  has  not  filled  to  any  appreciable  do- 
Beginning  thirty  years  before  the  extension  of  gree;  the  elevation  takes  place  where  the  out- 
levees  above  Red  River,  they  show  no  change  lets  oocur.  The  obstruction  there  backs  up  the 
in  the  flood-elevation  during  eighty  years.  The  water  and  raises  the  water-line,  so  that  year  by 
effect  of  dosing  the  outlets  of  the  Atchafalaya  year  the  height  of  the  leve^  must  be  increased, 
is  similar.  Red  River  runs  through  an  alluvial  soil,  like 
The  flood -plane  has  not  been  raised  since  the  the  Mississippi,  and  its  levees  have  undoubtedly 
settlement  of  the  country.  The  clearing  of  the  lowered  the  river-bed.  The  President  of  the 
forests  has  accelerated  caving,  and  prevented  New  Orleans  and  Red  River  Transportation 
the  gradual  elevation  of  the  banks  by  arrest  Company,  to  show  the  effect  of  jetties  on  river- 
and  deposit  of  sediment.  Levees,  averaging  bars,  states  that  Snaggy-Point  Bar,  seventy-five 
eight  feet  in  height,  are  part  of  the  normal  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  Alex- 
bank,  andria  Bar,  three  miles  below  the  town  of  that 
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name,  have,  in  low  water,  proved  almost  im-  terests  of  its  port,  while  the  establishment  of 
passable,  having  a  depth  of  onlj  from  fifteen  favorable  navigation  through  the  Atcbafalaya 
to  twenty-four  inches.  This  company,  in  1876,  could  only  belong  to  some  distant  and  doubtful 
placed  a  jetty  of  willow  mattresses  in  Snaggy  day.  The  commission,  therefore,  recommend 
bar,  and  in  forty -eight  honrs  the  depth  had  the  building  of  a  continuous  brush-sill  acrons 
increased  from  twenty  inches  to  five  and  a  half  Old  River,  between  TurnbalPs  Island  and  the 
feet.  In  1877,  after  the  high  water,  the  jetty  Mississippi,  with  the  object  of  checking  the  en- 
was  found  intact,  and,  during  the  extremely  largement  of  that  outlet, 
low  water  of  that  year,  there  was  a  steep  chan-  Floods  of  an  abnormal  nature  occurred  in 
nel  and  not  a  momeat's  detention  to  navigation,  the  Missouri  during  the  spring  of  1881.  The 
The  company,  in  the  autumn  of  1877,  placed  preceding  winter  was  unusually  severe,  and  the 
jetUes  on  Alexandria  Bar,  where  their  boats,  river  was  entirely  closed  in  November.  A 
after  transshipment  of  cargo,  could  not  puU  February  thaw  caused  an  overflow  and 
across.  From  sixteen  inches,  a  four  and  a  half  piled  up  ice.  When  the  spring  rises  began, 
to  five  feet  channel  was  gained,  although  the  these  gorges  broke  above  Sioux  City,  and  the 
river  continued  to  fall  during  several  weeks  snow-water  came  sweeping  down,  submerging 
afterward.  Freight  charges,  in  consequence,  the  valley  for  600  miles.  One  flood  came  down 
were  lowered  one  third.  on  the  7th  of  April  and  another  on  the  22d. 

Between  the  Red  River  and  the  Gulf  of  The  river  was  out  of  its  bed.  It  was  trans- 
Mexico,  the  prairies  west  of  the  T6che  and  the  ferred  from  its  ordinary  section  to  one  of  slight 
Mississippi,  exists  a  net- work  of  rivers  and  depth  and  great  width.  The  slope  was  nearly 
bayous.  Sloping  both  south  and  east,  it  has  a  doubled,  but  owing  to  frictional  resistance  the 
double  system  of  drainage.  The  more  west-  rear  water  piled  upon  that  in  front  and  pro- 
erly  of  these  water-courses  are  in  a  state  of  daced  the  unusual  rise  of  from  five  to  eight 
decadence,  the  more  easteriy  are  increasing,  feet 

The  deposits  of  the  Red   River  are  clearly  Henoe,  if  the  flood  had  been  xtwtrained  by  leveea 

traceable  in  their  banks,  showing  that  at  differ-  whero  nooesaary,  and,  still  better,  if  the  high-water 

ent  times  that  stream   has    poured  through  section  had  been  reduced  to  any  approximatelT  uni- 

each  of  them.     It  seems  probable  that  the  fonn  and  suitable  indth,  the  water-aurface  would  no- 

j>^u^^  Ti«>„4?  ««^  ta^Ka  u««^^n<.  ^»^»  ^^T.o^:  where  have  surpassed,  and  would  generally  have  fallen 

Robert  Boenf,  and  T^che  Bayous  once  consti-  much  below,  the  level  of  the  present  banki.  ...  Any 

tuted  the  mam  continuation  of  the  Red,  while  mi  which  took  place  in  the  bed  proper  during  the 

the  Atchafalaya  was  the  lower  trunk  of  the  overflow,  was  pretty  much  scoured  out  on  the  ukling 

Black  and  Ouachita,  and  a  clear  stream.    These  Bj»ge»  "te^.  the  river  got  witlun  its   banka  agun. 

various  changes  have  oconrred  daring  high  S.7fo^Kd^.l^^o7?h?^^ti'2;?l^fd^^ 

water,  from  their  tendency,  through  the  slope  ^.   Barswhichhad  been  permanent  fixtures  for  yean 

of  the  •valley,  to  seek  an  easterly  asoauchure,  were  removed  andageneral  deepening  was  noticed  on 

Ohoked  by  the  raft,  which  moves  steadily  up  fill  aounded  sections.   But  on  isianda  and  bars  which 

stream,  from  accretion  at  the  head  and  decay  ^^^  sheltered  ^m  this  mat  scour,  the  depth  of  the 

at  the  foot,  the  Red  River  seeks  lateral  outiets.  l^i%Z.'^i^r^^ot'^''  extentto wh,d. 
At  one  time  the  Atchafalaya,  thirty  miles  from 

the  Mississippi,  was  covered  with  rafts  which  Extensive  changes  in  the  channel  resulted, 
became  solid  floating  bridges.  The  6tate  of  which  exercised  a  serious  influence  on  the  pro- 
Louisiana  undertook  the  removal  of  this  ob-  jected  system  of  improvement, 
str notion,  and  the  rapid  enlargement  of  the  Up  to  a  recent  date  it  has  been  supposed  that 
stream  followed.  The  old  residents  testify  that  the  bed  of  the  Mississippi  consists  of  layers  of 
whereas  it  was  shot-gun  distance  across,  it  is  tenacious  blue  clay  belon^ng  to  the  tertiary 
now  fully  rifle-distanco.  Its  navigation  is  now  formation,  so  little  susceptible  of  erosion  that 
good,  but  the  fine  plantations  tiiat  once  bor-  it  is  practically  permanent.  To  determine  this 
dered  it  are  wholly  abandoned,  and  lands  once  point,  under  the  direction  of  the  Engineer  De- 
above  overfiow  are  at  present  constantly  sub-  partment  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  lat- 
raerged.  Yet  the  increase  of  the  AtohaMaya  terly  of  the  commission,  borings  in  eighty- 
as  an  outlet  of  the  Mississippi  has  caused  no  re-  three  places  have  been  made.  Though  the^e 
duction  of  the  fiood  elevation  of  that  river.  borings  were  not  less  than  one  hundred,  and 

The  distance  to  the  Gulf  by  the  Atchafalaya  oftentimes  more  than  two  hundred  feet  in 

is  160  miles  and  the  average  fall  per  mile  is  8f  depth,  only  twenty-two  pierced  the  alluvial 

inches,  while  the  distance  by  the  Mississippi  is  deposits  and  reached  the  underlying  tertiarv 

827  miles,  and  the  fall  less  than  If  inch  per  beds.    It  appears,  then,  that  the  great  trough 

mile.    The  fiood  and  low-water  grades  of  the  in  which  the  river  runs  was  hollowed  for  a 

Red  and.  Atchafalaya  Rivers  are  below  those  of  still  mightier  stream, 

the  Mississippi  in  the  same  latitude.  The  depth  of  these  alluvial  beds  averaging 

The  commission  apprehend  the  enlargement  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  feet  below  high 

of  the  Atchafalaya,  even  to  the  point  of  becom-  water  of  1880,  it  follows  that  it  can  only  be  in 

ing  the  main  river.    The  diversion  of  the  dis-  exceptional  oases  that  the  river  scours  down  to 

charge  of  the  Mississippi  would  impair  the  nav-  the  clay,  and  there  is  space  for  deepening, 

igation  below  and  through  the  jetties,  jeopard-  should  it  ever  become  desirable.    Nor  would 

izing  the  commerce  of  the  valley  and  the  in-  this  underlying  stratum  offer  insuperable  difii- 
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calties  if  erosion  became  necessary.    In  the  ^▼en  at  points  nearly  a^jaoent,  also  varies  ffreatlv, 

northern  portions  of  the  valley  it  consists  of  ^^  depends  not  only  mwn  tbe  height  at  which  ita 

..ittw  A«i/i  ^on/1   «r;fk   u^A^  ^$   i;»«Ua.    ;«   4.K-.  upper  aurfiwe  has  been  lett  by  the  subsidence  of  the 

clay  and  sand  with  beds  of  lignite;   m  the  \^  ^^  ^ut  also  upon  tfie  height  of  the  upper 

sonthem,  of  greensand,  marls,  and  marly  clay,  surface  of  the  underlying  tertiary  formation,  which 
Below  Cairo  the  allnvium  of  the  Mississippi  had  been  at  some  point  deeply  furrowed  by  the  glacial 
occapies  a  huge  trongb  carved  out  of  the  sofl  "^*terd.  whose  central  current  plowed  out  the  bu^'e 
eocene  tertiary  layers,  bounded  by  loess-capped  •"^^^  *~^^  ^^  ^^  Mississippi, 
bluffs.  Westward  of  this  ridge,  between  Com-  AH  the  borings  between  Cairo  and  the  Gulf 
merce,  Missouri,  and  Helena,  Arkansas,  is  an-  show  that  the  alluvium  rests  on  tertiary  de- 
other  alluvial  region,  nearly  as  extensive  as  posits.  Back  of  Helena  were  found  the  first 
that  of  the  Mississippi,  whose  basin,  drained  by  marine  tertiary  strata  which  prevail  below  He- 
insignificant  streams,  was  probably  excavated  lena  as  the  underlying  formation.  High  banks, 
by  floods  caused  by  erosion  of  the  present  val-  lar  from  marking  tertiary  deposits,  cover  the 
ley  of  the  Mississippi.  This  alluvium  consists  deepest  alluvial  beds  of  the  Mississippi  bottoms, 
of  clays,  sands,  and  gravel  largely  siUceons,  the  Vegetation  imbedded  in  the  clays  near  the  sur- 
material  generally  growing  coarser  as  it  de-  face  proves  that  they  were  not  built  up,  as  is 
Boends  below  the  surface.  Deeply  seated  ex-  the  alluvion,  and  afterward  elevated  by  earth- 
tensive  cXidij  layers  are  rare  and  wanting  in  quake-action.  To  some  water  agency  mightier 
traces  of  vegetation.  Remains  of  trees  m  a  than  the  modern  Mississippi  must  this  forma- 
rertical  position  are  sometimes  seen  in  a  cut-  tion  be  attributed.  Professor  Potter  supposes 
ting  bank,  but  not  lower  than  depressions  that  these  high  prairies  are  the  sand-bars  of  the 
in  the  bottom-lands  where  forests  are  now  glacial  stream.  The  small  size  of  the  fossil 
growing,  remote  from  the  channel.  Logs  in  shells  indicates  the  periodic  destruction  of  the 
good  nreservation  are  found  deeply  imbedded  salt-water  tribes  by  northern  fresh  waters  an- 
m  Sana  or  gravel,  but  their  position  and  the  terior  to  this  glacial  flood, 
absence  of  bark  show  that  they  are  drifts.  Southward  of  Gainesville  there  are  beds  of 
Borings  during  1879  revealed  the  general  law  white  quartzite.  This  extraordinary  Silurian 
that  the  nearer  the  Gulf  the  deeper  the  sur-  outcrop  is  doubtless  due  to  the  induration  of  the 
face-silt  deposits,  and  the  greater  the  surface  white  tertiary  sand,  like  that  shown  in  the 
changes  from  fluviatile  forces.  The  clay  beds  borings  near  New  Madrid  and  Plum  Point, 
are  sometimes  entirely  wanting,  and  some-  In  these  two  vicinities  the  bed  material 
times,  as  at  the  foot  of  cut-off  l>ends,  they  which  offered  the  most  resistance  to  boring- 
may  be  of  great  thickness,  the  deep  trough  tools  is  lignite.  Below  Memphis  are  beds  of 
having  been  slowly  filled  with  the  finer  silt,  hard  clay,  popularly  known  as  soap-stone,  which 
At  Lake  Providence  a  depth  of  one  hundred  were  reached  at  ninety  feet  beneath  the  high- 
and  nine  feet  of  fine  clay  and  sand  is  sepa-  water  mark  of  1880.  At  Helena  and  Qhoctaw 
rated  from  the  lignite  by  a  bed  of  unusually  Bartherearestiff  clays,  probably  of  concretion- 
heavy  gravel.  ary  origin.  Near  Greenville,  sub-alluvial  layers 
There  is  a  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  gravel  were  found  at  88'4  feet,  the  least  depth  below 
as  the  river  is  descended,  especially  below  the  surfiice  anywhere  obtained.  Save  in  one 
Lake  Providence.  The  gravel  layers  are  of  or  two  instances,  nothing  was  discovered  in 
identical  material  above  ihe  mouth  of  the  Ar-  the  alluvial  layers  beneath  the  surface  clays 
kansas ;  below  it,  the  larger  pebbles  are  of  sili-  which  would  offer  any  decided  resistance  to 
ceous  clay,  stones,  and  of  white  cherty  ma-  erosion.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  working  in 
terial.  Red  and  yellow  jasper,  brown-stone,  material  such  as  this,  were  it  judged  proper  to 
chert,  day-balls,  and  water- worn  lignite  com-  deepen  the  bed  of  the  river.  In  an  engineer- 
pose  the  gravel-beds.  The  sand,  which  is  usually  ing  point  of  view  this  conclusion  is  important, 
found  between  the  surface  clays  and  the  gravel  It  also  affects  the  question  of  levees.  Unneo- 
layers  is  always  siliceous,  and  generally  wa-  essary  heights  have  been  proposed  for  them, 
ter-wom.  Mica  and  the  whitish-gray  sand  of  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  an  immovable 
the  northern  lignitic  group  are  lacking  in  the  river-bed.  Their  estimated  cost,  made  on  these 
alluvial  strata.  Crystals  of  iron  pyrites  are  grounds,  can  certainly  be  diminished, 
sometimes  found  in  the  gravel-beds.  Water  The  comtnission  are  not  m  possession  of  the  data 
from  wells  throughout  this  region  is  strongly  deemed  neoessarr  in  making  a  trustworthy  estimate  of 
impregnated  with  iron,  and  unpalatable.  Wa-  ,^®  entire  cost  of  a  levee  system,  but  a  great  reduction 
^^mm^JL^^»  ♦»»«  ar.»r»^A  So  »v.^#»JL.v^  Tx»«»«  -i^-.«  »  evideutly  practicable  m  the  amount  of  former  esti- 
ter  nearer  the  surface  is  preferred,  bemg  dear  ^^es  base^  on  the  assumed  existence  of  a  river-bed  not 
and  agreeable ;  but  it  is  saturated  with  vegeta-  subjeot  to  erosion,  and  on  levee-work  at  forty  or  liity 
ble  impurities,  and  productive  of  malarial  dis-  oents  per  cubio  yard. 
orders.     So   far,   no  wells  have  been    sunk  The  discussion  establishes  a  strong  presumption 

through  the  albvium  into  the  older  strata.  ^^V*"®  ^^"""^  ^^  ^!l°  MKsissippi  do  not  now  stand  as 

»uty7ue     vamv  <Mi«    iu     .**wv  wu«7  v*«^i  DMow*.  works  superimposed  on  the  normal  bonks  to  restrain 

The  bluffi  on  either  side  of  the  Mississippi  below  additional  flood-volume,  but  as  artifldal  barriers  to 

Cairo  ara  oomposed  at  top  of  the  quaterniuT  loess,  repUuie  that  natural  height  of  bank  which  has  been 

resting  upon  the  orange  sand,  or  bluff  gravel,  which  lost  from  causes  connected  with  the  occupation  and 


floods.     The  thiokne:»  of  the  orange-aond  deposit,    the  flood-volume  abnormally  as  to  m^in^ft^r^  that  port 
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of  it  which  would  otherwise  be  loet  from  the  dcgnd*-  caving  banks.     There  are  ppints  of  shifting 

tionofthebanka.         ,,,,,.,  ^             _^^  shoals  and  bad  navigation  wherever  the  river 

It  may  be  said  of  outlets  (which  tenn  we  restnct  .    ^^.«  xk««  o  Rnn  r-^*  «,;^«       a  ♦  ir««i,««w:« 

.  to  well-aeflncd  depressions  obnnecting  the  river  with  »?  ^^^l  ^^^  ?'^^^  *««*  7>4?-    A^  Kaskaskia, 

the  Bwampe  and  tlieir  dxaios  on  either  side,  while  it  is  Sixty-three  miles  from  St.  Louis,  and  sixteen 

still  within  its  banks)  that,  whenever  they  ore  directly  miles  below  that  city,  at  Widow  Beard^s  Isl- 

connected  with  the  improvement  and  maintenance  and,  daring  low  water,  the  channel  gave  four 

SeX'S^     ^^'                  eflicxently  and  perma-  f^^    A  miiform  minimDm  depth  of  ten  feet 

^  is  attainable  by  the  same  means  applied  to  ihe 

Were  the  volume  and  elevation  of  the  river  lower  river,  except  at  Grand  Chain,  where  re- 

constant  from  season  to  season,  as  it  floM's  moval  of  bowlders  and  points  of  rock  is  advis- 

through  yielding  soil,  it  would  ac^ust  itself  to  able. 

its  bed  and  find  a  permanent  pathway.  But  The  committee  desire  additional  legislation 
in  fiood  and  at  its  low  stage  there  are  such  dif-  to  define  their  powers  and  appoint  the  manner 
ferences  of  elevation,  velocity,  and  new  direc-  in  which  owners  are  to  be  compensated  for 
tion  alternately  flowing  along  the  same  general  material  used.  An  ascertained  authority  over 
course,  each  modifying  the  mold  of  the  other,  the  river  and  over  the  newly-formed  banks, 
and  each  obstructed  by  the  other^s  work,  that  where  willows  and  other  trees  must  be  planted, 
in  effect  they  are  two  difierent  streama  All  is  necessary  to  prosecute  the  work  successfully, 
these  intricate  questions  of  action  and  reaction.  The  report  of  the  commission  is  a  statement  of 
each  exercising  a  controlling  influence  as  the  facts,  not  theories.  None  the  less  it  is  a  con- 
river  rises,  falli),  or  rests  at  the  intermediate  elusive  argument  against  outlets,  and  for  closed 
stage,  have  a  practical  bearing  on  the  revet-  gaps,  continuous  levees,  narrow  banks,  and  the 
ments  and  contraction  works.  jetty  syE^tem.     The  Atchafalaya  is  an  '*  out- 

On  April  27,  1876,  the  river  broke  through  a  let,"  and  apparently  one  of  most  formidable 

long  peninsula  jutting  out  from  the  Louisiana  proportions.    Between  1851  and  1870,  at  its 

shore  in  front  of   V  icksburg.      This  cut-off  Lead,  the  cross-section  increased  from  24,400 

changed  the  channel,  and  its  damaging  effects  to  62,100  feet.    Between  1878  and  1879  the 

may  be  traced  for  two  hundred  miles.    The  discharge  swelled   from   120,000   to   180,000 

harbor  of  Vicksburg,  once  the  finest  on  the  cubic  feet  per  second.    Within  fifty  years  the 

river,  began  to  silt  up,  and  the  changes  were  so  discharge  of  that  river  has  trebled.    Already 

rapid  and  so  alarming  that  a  board  of  engineer  one  sixth  of  the  volume  of  the  Mississippi 

officers  was  convened,  who  recommended  re-  passes  through  the  Atchafalaya.    *'  The  eleva- 

vetments  and  dikes,  followed  by  dredging  out  tion  of  the  water-surface  of  the  Junction  of  Old 

of  the  harbor,  and,  if  these  prove  insufficient,  Biver  and  the  Mississippi,"  says  the  report, 

that  the  Yazoo  River  be  diverted,  to  assist  in  ^^  is  almost  constantly  above  that  at  the  head 

keeping  open  the  lake  tliat  is  forming.    Con-  of  the  Atchafalaya,  the  difference  on  the  18th 

gress  has  already  expended  $229,000  on  these  of  last  October  being  7A  feet  in  a  distance  of 

works ;  but,  before  they  had  progressed  suffi-  about  five  miles."    A  fall  like  this  of  over  a 

ciently  to  arrest  the  filling  process,  the  lower  foot  a  mile  is  sufficient  to  drain  the  Mississippi, 

part  of  the  harbor  received  so  much  deposit  that  which  is  now,  with  the  Red  River,  tributary 

it  goes  dry  at  twenty  feet  above  low  water,  to  the  Atchafalaya.    Those  whose  zeal  with- 

Though  the  upper  end  is  still  open,  the  channel  out  knowledge  propose  outlets  as  a  remedy 

is  so  circuitous  that  at  low  stage  the  wharf-  for  all  perils  by  shoal  and  flood,  should  learn 

boats  are  moved  down  below  the  bar  two  by  the  ^4nexorable  logic  of  events"  that  the 

miles  from  the  old  landing.    The  dredging  and  bed  of  the  Atchafalaya  has  been  deepened  and 

revetment  now   needed   will   cost  $486,000.  its  flood-surface  lowered  by  the  additional  vol- 

Only  after  their  completion  need  the  question  ume  of  water  sweeping  through  it;  while  the 

of  diverting  the  Yazoo  be  considered.  Mississippi,  under  the  injurious  effects  of  its 

Above  St.  Louis  the  Mississippi  is  a  clear  outlet,  shows  a  higher  elevation  of  the  flood 

river.    The  Missouri  brings  a  vast  amonnt  of  level,  menacing  the  country  above  Red  River 

sediment    At  St.  Oharles,  in  1879,  the  sedi-  with  overflow ;  and  the  lower  river,  shorn  of 

ment  by  weight  amounted  to  ^ij  port  of  the  to-  its  due  proportions,  can  no  longer  sweep  out 

tal  river-discharge,  and  on  July  4th  it  was  ^  of  its  own  pathway,  bearing  onward  silt  and  de- 

the  discharge.    If  no  sediment  is  derived  from  brU  through  stable  banks  and  jetties  to  drop 

the  upper  river,  the  average  sediment  ratio  of  them  into  the  deep  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 

tbe  Mississippi  below  the  junction  is  yf^.   The  ico. 

effect  of  this  sediment  is  felt  far  down.  At  The  report  embodies  the  results  of  a  careful 
Carrollton  it  averages  -^^^  and  at  Columbus  study  of  data  in  regard  to  slope,  velocity,  sedi- 
iVzT*  '^^  low-water  aiacharge  at  St.  Louis  is  ment,  and  the  mutual  relations  of  river  see- 
about  47,000  cubic  feet  per  second ;  the  high-  tions  under  different  conditions  of  discharge 
water  discharge  is  twenty  times  as  great.  At  and  curvature  and  reservoir  action.  **  It  needs 
St  Louis  the  range  in  stage  is  thirty-seven  and  no  argument  to  prove  that  drainage  and  recla- 
at  Cairo  fifty>one  fpet  mation  of  swamps   and  wet  lands  generally 

Between  St.  Louis  and  the  mouth  of  the  must  be  destructive  of  the  natural  reservoir 

Ohio  the  MittsJAsippi  flows  within  rock  bluffs,  action,  and  hence  that  the  variations  of  vol- 

or  else  wanders  between  alluviaJ  valleys  with  ume  of  any  given  stream  wiU  be  more  extreme 
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as  ogrloaltaral  improvements  are  extended  and 
perfected/'  Eliminating  all  hypothetical  argu- 
ments, they  sum  up  their  views  by  restatmg 
from  their  first  report : 

If  the  normal  volume  of  water  in  a  nlt-bearing 
stream,  flowing  in  an  alluvial  bed  of  its  own  forma- 
lion,  be  permanently  increased,  there  will  result  an 
increase  of  velocity,  and  .consequently  of  erosion  and 
silt-bearing  power,  an  increase  of  area  of  avenige 
cross-section,  an  ultimate  lowering  of  the  sur&oe 
slope ;  and,  oonvenely,  if  the  normal  flow  be  de- 
crease in  volume,  there  will  ensue  a  deoreaae  of 
velocity,  silt -transporting  power,  and  mean  sec- 
tional area,  and  an  ultimate  raising  of  the  surface 
Mlope. 

The  Missij^sippi  makes  its  own  bed,  and 
where  there  is  a  deposit  of  sediment  there  the 
current  lacks  strength  to  carry  it  on.  Wher- 
ever there  is  a  permanent  channel  there  the 
force  of  gravity  and  the  force  of  the  current 
are  in  equilibrium.  Levees  compress  the  cur- 
rent and  make  it  sweep  out  obstructions. 
An  expenditure  of  $2,000,000  could,  within 
two  years,  restore  the  levees  and  effect  these 
results.  In  giving  safety  to  navigation  the 
concomitant  would  be  security  to  agriculture 
and  commerce  within  the  vast  area  aflTect- 
ed.  Levees  must  be  continuous  to  be  pro- 
tections, yet  States  are  constitutionally  for- 
bidden to  combine  for  this  or  any  other  pur- 
pose. The  Federal  Grovemment  alone  has  the 
power  and  the  right  to  institute  measures  to 
prevent  the  deterioration  which  is  taking  nlaoe 
in  the  noblest,  stream  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
It  is  fast  becoming  useless  for  navigation,  and 
a  source  only  of  overwhelming  disaster  to  the 
dwellers  on  its  banks. 

MISSOURI.  The  presidential  vote  in  1880 
was  as  follows:  for  the  Hancock  electors, 
208, e09;  Garfield  electors,  153,567;  Weaver 
electors,  85,135.  The  Legislature,  consisting 
of  25  Democrats,  7  Republicans,  and  2  Green- 
backers  in  the  Senate,  and  98  Democrats,  42 
Republicans,  and  8  Greenbackers  in  the  House, 
met  on  the  5th  of  January  of  the  present  year 
and  remained  in  session  until  the  28th  of. 
March.  On  the  18th  of  January  Francis  M. 
Oockrell  was  re-elected  United  States  Senator. 
The  vote  was  as  follows :     . 


Ewlog,  lis  jor. 1«,2SQ 

Adreon,  (JomptroIIer 6,858 

Merroll,  Treasurer 4,970 

Smith,  Auditor 8,686 

Bei«,  Register 5,488 

Uadson,  Collector 1,MT 

TbomM,  MATBbAl ei,u90 

Rudolph,  Weights  ood  Measuras. 4,683 

Powers.  President  of  Boerd  of  A  ssessort 4,424 

Find,  Bowd  of  Public  Improvemems 7,609 

Ptrker,  PreiideQt  of  City  Coaneil 6,0S8 

The  Republican  candidates  for  the  Council 
had  miyonties  ranging  from  4,000  to  5,000. 

The  number  of  children  of  school  age  in 
1880  was  702,168 ;  in  1881  it  was  725,806,  an 
increase  of  28,658.  The  amount  of  public- 
school  money  distributed  in  1880  was  $515,- 
286.09;  in  1881  it  was  $519,001.16,  an  increase 
of  $8,715.07.    The  per  capiU  in  1880  was 

78^;  in  1881  it  was  71  tV 

The  State  debt  of  Missouri,  according  to  the 
State  Auditor^s  last  report,  dated  January  1, 
1881,  was  $16,259,000.  This  did  not  include 
$250,000  revenue  bonds,  then  outstanding  but 
since  paid,  nor  the  |8,000,000  bonds  loaned 
to  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad.  The 
face  of  these  bonds  has  since  been  paid  into  the 
State  Treasury,  but  the  bonds  not  redeemed. 
The  money  remains  in  the  Treasury.  The 
above  amount  of  $16,259,000  was  contracted 
on  account  of  the  following  railroad  companies 
and  other  objects  named : 

Bt  Louis  sad  Iron  Moaotain  Bailroad. . .  $1,861,000 

Cabt)  sad  Fulton  Knilrosd 267,000 

North  Missouri  RailKMul 1,694,000 

Btste  debt  proper 489,000 

Psdtlc  RalbtMd 2,971.000 

GonsoIkUdon 2,727,000 

Platte  County  BaifaXMMl 604^000 

SUte  UniTenity 201,000 

Northwestern  LnnAtlo  Asylum 200.000 

SUte  Bank  stock  refunding 104,0(K) 

Btste  ftudioff 1,000,000 

PenitenUsiy  Indemni^ 41,000 

Renewal  fkindinir 8,850.000 

Bchool-ftind  oertiflcate  indebtedness 000,000 

Totsl $16,280,000 

This  debt  bears  6  per  cent  interest,  and  is 
due  as  follows : 


PARTIS& 

8.^ 

H...^ 

Fraoels  M.  Cockrell,  Democrat 

Dmvid  P.  Drer.  Bepublican 

24 
6 
3 

94 
87 

O.  B.  De  Bernard,  Greenbacker 

James  0.  Broadhead,  Democrat 

4 
1 

Total 

81 

186 

In1S9l» $242,000 

lnlS92 40],0U0 

InlRM 504,000 

In  1895 8,228,000 

Inis96. 425,C00 

Inl897 88a,000 


A  constitutional  amendment  was  adopted 
for  submission  to  the  people  providing  for  in- 
creasing the  number  of  the  ludg^es  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  six,  and  for  dividing  the  court 
into  two  branches. 

The  April  election  in  the  dty  of  St.  Louis 
resulted  m  the  election  of  the  Republican  can- 
didates. The  following  are  the  majorities  of 
tlie  successful  candidates,  out  of  a  total  vote 
of  86,867 : 


lnlBS2 $17,000 

Inl6S8 422,000 

lnl6S6 4,000 

In  1686 1,922,000 

In  1887 8,24-2,000 

10  1838 8,251,000 

Inl8d9 863,000 

Total $16,26$,000 

The  $900,000  indebtedness  to  the  school 
fund  is  nominal  only,  as  it  is  simply  the  amount 
of  a  debt  due  by  the  State  to  itself. 

Some  difficulty  exists  as  to  the  bonds  issued 
to  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad  Com- 
pany, because  they  have  an  average  of  some 
ten  years  to  run,  and  bear  6  per  cent.  The 
State  has  no  use  at  present  for  the  money.  It 
lies  unproductive  in  the  Treasury,  while  the 
bonds  draw  interest.  The  Fund  Commissioners 
maintain  that  the  law  under  which  the  road 
accepted  the  loan  compels  the  company  to  hold 
the  State  harmless  as  well  for  the  interest  aa 
the  principal,  ^he  company  claims  that,  hav- 
ing paid  the  pnncipal  and  all  interest  to  date. 
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under  the  law  of  1865,  it  has  discharged  its 
entire  obligation.  This  matter  is  iD  litigation. 
As  the  State  could  not  realize,  by  the  purchase 
of  its  own  bonds  not  yet  due  or  subject  to  caU, 
more  than  8  per  cent,  or  8},  and  could  not 
realize  even  this  much  by  depositing  the  money, 
the  matter  involved  is  the  difference  in  interest 
— say  8  per  cent — on  $8,000,000,  or  such  por- 
tion as  could  not  be  used  for  such  time  as  must 
elapse  tiU  State  bonds  in  excess  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  ordinary  sinking  fund  became 
payable.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  State 
Gonfiftitution,  there  must  be  collected  for  the 
sinking  fund  not  less  than  $250,000  annually. 
With  die  increasing  resources  of  the  State  and 
the  diminishing  interest  charge,  it  will  be  easy 
to  pay  the  entire  debt  as  early  as  its  terms  per- 
mit its  payment,  and  indeed  it  could  be  paid  in 
ten  years  without  inflicting  an  onerous  burden 
on  the  people. 

Early  in  the  year  the  Secretary  of  State 
made  a  call  on  all  the  banks  and  bankers  in 
the  State  for  a  statement  of  their  financial 
ooudition  on  the  Slst  day  of  December,  1880. 
From  these  statements,  and  like  statements 
made  by  the  national  banks  of  the  State  for 
the  same  day  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, the  loans  and  discounts  were  $45,661,- 
794;  the  loans  on  real  estate,  $2,104,708; 
amounts  invested  in  stocks  and  bonds,  $5,266,- 
28S;  invested  in  real  estate,  $1,191,628;  cash 
aud  cash  items  (including  amounts  due  from 
banks  and  good  on  sight-draft),  $25,152,794; 
sight  deposits,  $46,592,565;  time  deposits, 
$9,188,688;  due  banks,  $9,505,892;  amount 
of  capital,  $18,784,006;  surplus,  $4,645,259. 
Total  assets,  $87,080,987.  On  the  date  of  this 
statement  there  were  in  the  State  108  incor- 

E orated  banks,  81  private  banks,  and  21  national 
anks. 

On  the  28th  day  of  December,  1878,  the 
statements  of  the  banks  of  the  State  of  that 
date  showed  the  following:  Loans  and  dis- 
counts, $29,069,159;  loans  on  real  estate, 
$1,969,018;  stocks  and  bonds,  $5,947,616; 
real  estate,  $2,227,765 ;  cash  and  cash  items, 
$18,597,850;  sight  deposits,  $25,028,590;  time 
deposits,  $8,805,857;  due  banks,  $6,147,189; 
capital,  $14,645,045 ;  surplus,  $4,227,862 ;  total 
assets,  $61,647,550.  *  The  total  number  of  banks 
in  the  State  at  the  date  of  this  statement  was : 
Incorporated  banks,  110;  private  banks,  68; 
national  banks,  21.  The  increase  in  the  two 
years  in  loans  and  discounts  is  $16,592,685 ;  in 
loans  on  real  estate,  $285,695;  in  cash  and 
cash  items,  $6,555,444;  in  sight  deposits, 
$21,569,066;  in  time  deposits,  $878,331;  in 
amounts  due  banks,  $8,458,708;  in  surplus. 
$417,897;  in  total  assets,  $25,388,487;  and 
the  decrease  as  follow's:  In  amount  invested 
in  stocks  and  bonds,  $618,878 ;  in  real  estate, 
$286,187 ;  and  in  capital,  $861,089. 

The  internal  revenue  receipts  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30th,  as  compared  with  those 
of  the  previous  year,  for  Mis^uri,  were  as  fol- 
lows : 


DISTRICTS. 

l&JO. 

1880. 

Flwt  district 

$5,648,884 

6<j,451 

88^471 

145,.M« 

8^6,82« 

61.686 
888,996 

B«oond  district 

Fourth  district 

Fifth  district 

118,696 

Sixth  district 

8M,08O 

On  July  1st  the  State  Fund  Commissioners 
issued  the  certificate  of  indebtedness  required 
by  the  act  of  March  28,  1881,  to  be  deposited 
in  the  State  Treasury  for  the  permanent  school 
fund  of  the  State  and  for  the  seminary  fund. 
The  first-named  certificate  was  for  the  sum  of 
$2,909,000,  payable  thirty  years  from  date,  at  6 

£er  cent  interest,  and  was  in  lieu  of  the  2,009 
[issouri  State  6  per  cent  bonds  and  the  $900,- 
000  certificate  of  indebtedness  held  in  trust  by 
the  State  for  the  permanent  school  fund. 

The  second  certificate  was  for  $122,000,  run- 
ning thirty  years,  with  6  per  cent  interest,  and 
was  in  lieu  of  the  122  Missouri  6  per  cent 
bonds  held  in  trust  by  the  State  for  the  semi- 
nary fund. 

These  certificates  are  to  be  held  and  remain 
a  sacred  and  irrevocable  obligation  of  the 
State,  unconvertible  and  untransferable  from 
the  purposes  of  their  issue,  and  are  to  continue 
as  representing  the  respective  amounts  of  the 
permanent  school  and  seminary  funds  of  the 
State. 

The  State,  according  to  the  Federal  censuses 
of  1880  and  1870,  produced  24,971,727  and 
14,815,026  bushels  of  wheat  and  208,464,620 
and  66,084,074  bushels  of  com  in  the  re- 
spective census  years.  Of  tobacco,  the  yield 
in  1880  was  11,994,077  pounds.  In  the  same 
year  556,804  tons  of  coal  were  mined. 

The  following  list  shows  the  valuations  placed 
by  the  county  assessors  and  the  State  Board 
of  Equalization  on  the  taxable  property  of  the 
State  for  the  year  1880.  The  total  shows  an 
increase,  over  the  valuation  of  two  years  pre- 
vious, of  $40,855,821 : 


PBOPERTT. 


Lands 

Town-lots 

Horses 

Moles 

Asses  sad  Jennets 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Hogs 

AU  other  lire-stock 

Money,  notes,  and  bonds 

Corporate  companies 

Brokers  and  exchanfpe  dealers. . . . 
AU  other  personal  property 


Total  in  St.  LonU $165,784,<M0 


la  tba  dty  of 
Sk 


$189,704,290 
84)5.070 
n8,ld0 

'"Vsijso 

880 
8,870 

*  '7.712,266 

e,^7^6oo 

58,000 
10,572,980 


Grand  total  in  the  Bute. 
Total  ralaes  in  lb78 


Increase. 


Totalis 


$227,00«.710 

]79,097,T1« 

22,281,872 

7,568,088 

187.997 

82,181,796 

2,848,021 

e,n6M,64ft 

186,484 

45,008.845 

8,S02,796 

l.74^^«6 

47,022,780 


$580.8C9,7  9 
628,518.964 


«40,8£0^1 


The  above  does  not  include  the  values  of 
railroads,  bridges,  telegraph  companies,  etc. 
The  value  of  those  classes  of  property  amounts 
to  about  $40,000,000. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  gross  re- 
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oeipta  and  Bhipments  of  cotton  at  St  Louis  for 
three  years,  hj  months : 


MONTHS. 

RMMlpli  SUpn'li 
fcr            Ibt 

fer           for 

Ibr 

Shipn'tt 

September. 
October.... 
NoTember. 
December.. 
Jaanarr... 
Febraaiy.. 
March 

i^.::::: 

Jane 

Julj 

Aofiiat. ... 

15,9J8 

82,762 

60,996 

56,266 

91,186 

82,879 

97,121 

9U670 

9,888 

1,881 

870 

660 

9,988 

61,994 

61,801 

48,140 

81,907 

881,290 

86,662 

99,4S6 

16,081 

4,998 

8,406 

9,960 

44347    96309 

96,296.    68.796 

108,016    89,060 

96,485    82,441 

64,069    47,250 

89,449    48,906 

91,475:   81376 

113«2    98,187 

7,018    92326 

8,716i    2^076 

9,630    12.289 

1,224;     7,879 

12,888 
68,187 
67,889 
72,(k'Mt 
4^066 
86,060 
45,404 
94387 
17,690 
10386 
8379 
4,609 

i23e8 

41,960 
6^917 
60,799 
60,609 
88,088 
86,676 
86306 
80,610 
18,606 
19,888 
8,468 

Total.... 
Block. 

8803M  889,101 
826,     1,161 

480,028*  479,686 
1,161      7,667 

409,706 
7,667 

409,048 
8,9^ 

Total.... 

881,761 1 888,202 

481.188;  487,168 

410.978 

4103T8 

WABIHOUSI  OB  NKT  STATIinNT  Or  RBCEIFT8  AUD  8H1P- 
lODITS,   AMD  STOCKS  09  HAND,  FOR  SIX  TBAS8. 


Stock,  Sep- 
tember 1. 

Bec*d  dnr- 
taiffyear. 

Total... 
Shlpta  dur- 
ing jrear. 

Stock.  Sep 
temberl. 


1875-'6  1876-'7.  '18n-'a  187ft-'9 


946 


9,990 


159310  167,097 


160,066  170,147 
167,886'  168,616 


9.2901     1,601 


1,601 
906,861 


907369 
906,687 


896 
287,487 


jRKi,3lwl 


987,101 


896      1,161 


'79-'80. 


1,161 
868,194 


1880-*1. 


73«7 
817,196 


850385;  894,769 


851,818  816.587 


7,467 


8395 


The  following  table  shows  the  movement  of 
cattle  in  Uie  St  Lonis  market  for  two  years : 


maoUFn. 

aBXPMSim. 

MONTHS. 

18S1. 

1880. 

1881. 

1880. 

Jahiuuy. 

Febroary 

March 

iK!!;./.::::: 

99,118 
84,616 
87,110 
89,741 
41,867 
46379 
45,948 
64,090 
69,061 
68.611 
45,906 
94,947 

98.148 
96.890 
85,987 
41319 
87,497 
45,805 
4^559 
49,ni 
41,089 
81,878 
98366 
18,790 

19,066 
28,888 
9;s487 
99,190 
89,179 
29,678 
26,5n 
96,118 
91889 
28396 
90,996 
18,298 

19,967 
16,448 
91,995 
97,998 

24,259 

Jniic 

28.S81 

Jaiy 

Aoiroat 

September 

October 

Norember..... 
December. .... 

23,506 
26.26S 
19,409 
11,851 
7,800 
8387 

Total 

604369 

494,790       299,497 

998,879 

The  drought  exerted  considerable  influence 
in  hog  raising  and  feeding,  and  as  a  resolt  the 
receipts  were  short  268,681  head.  The  follow* 
ing  table  shows  the  movement  of  sheep  for 
two  years: 


MONTHS. 


Jaovary... 
FebnuuT. . 
March.... 

AprlL 

May 

Jane. 

July 

Augaat . . . 
September. 
October... 
November. 
December. 

ToCaL. 


xacsim. 


1881.       1880. 


19,865 
26364 
89,649 
92319 
11^1 
913M 
18,198 
46,994 
88,817 
88389 
89,107 
19,806 


884,496 


18,768 
94,064 
99348 
9^189 
18,970 
1^149 
11388 
la790 
90,416 
11.964 
10,768 
10,681 


906^969 


amriuirri. 


1881. 


9,996 

14,818 

18366 

18380 

8,696 

9,176 

7,791 

18,069 

98,921 

91318 

90,n4 

10,009 


169,769 


1880. 


6,781 

1^601 

90,458 

18,179 

6,417 

6,400 

8375 

6,496 

8,040 

4,041 

1.477 

8,009 


98309 


The  gain  is  85  per  cent  over  the  year  pre- 
vious. The  movement  of  horses  and  mules 
for  two  years  has  been  as  follows: 


MONTHS. 


Janoary... 
February.. 
March .... 
April 

June 

July 

AuKuat... 
September. 
October... 
NoTcmber. 


TotaL. 


UCI 

KPTt. 

mjFM 

188L 

1880. 

1881. 

4.679 

11,846 

^649 

6367 

6,179 

7,898 

6.467 

6357 

6,667 

8,947 

8307 

9,994 

8,149 

9,921 

9,901 

8,698 

1.688 

9388 

8,068 

8,016 

9,916 

9,476 

9,696 

9,168 

9371 

8,999 

8.471 

9.618 

9,687 

9.S57 

1,898 

9,047 

9,671 

1,768 

9,486 

9,978 

41379 

46,011 

48381 

1880. 

10,645 
7,419 
^686 
8,697 
9,090 
1,804 
1300 
1.668 
9,766 
9,989 
1,898 
2391 

44,416 


The  receipts  of  cattle  for  the  year  show  an 
increase  of  80,182  head  over  those  of  1880. 
The  movement  of  hogs  for  two  years  has  been 
as  follows : 


BICUirTS. 

SHirMnrta. 

MONTHSb 

1881. 

1880. 

IftRl. 

1880. 

January. 

February. 

March 

fi?!'.;;;.::::: 

909307 
186  818 
106308 
19^609 
168,829 
146,406 
104,991 
102,884 
187,449 
188346 
189,600 
188,786 

176,089 
99.671 
110359 
149,184 
180,006 
170388 
119,909 
117,008 
198.967 
199379 
968,176 
901340 

I]a069 
86,568 
76.826 
n,2«8 
98,878 
8M99 
65,988 
67,850 
67,190 
80368 
61»58 
98390 

46,952 

49.888 

09,94S 

lOLft^O 

108,447 

June. 

9731 8 

July 

67,421 

Aufuat 

September .... 

October 

Norember 

December 

48.185 
44.869 
79,716 
88.944 
89,618 

Total 

1319,168 

1,810,684 

779,674 

770,769 

A  convention  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries  was  held 
in  St.  Lonis  during  three  days  commencing  on 
the  26th  of  Octol^r.  It  was  called  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Merchants*  Exchange  of  St. 
Louis.  The  basis  of  representation  was  two 
delegates  for  every  hnnared  members  of  each 
boai^  of  trade  and  cotton  exchange  in  each 
city  situated  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  its 
tributaries,  and  each  board  of  trade  and  cotton 
exchange  was  entitled  to  at  least  two  dele- 
gates; and  where  no  boards  of  trade  exist  the 
mayors  of  sdd  towns  and  cities  were  requested 
to  appoint  two  delegates ;  the  Governors  of  the 
States  and  Territories  of  the  Misnssippi  Valley 
were  requested  to  appoint  ten  delegates  from 
the  States  and  five  from  the  Territories  as  dele- 
gates at  large. 

The  members  of  each  House  of  Congress 
were  specially  invited  to  attend ;  also,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  each  State  in  the  Union. 

The  call  stated  that,  ^'  while  the  national 
Government  has  given  to  the  various  railroads 
up  to  the  year  1878  nearly  two  hundred  mill- 
ion acres  of  tiie  public  domain,  worth  at  least 
$1.26  per  acre,  and  to  some  it  loaned  its  credit 
besides — ^for  anticipated  benefits  to  the  people 
— during  this  time  the  Mississippi  River  and  its 
tributaries  have  had  appropriated  for  their  im- 
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delegated  to  repreeent  the 
~  mora  than  one  half  the 


prorement  an  amount  not  qmte  twenty  mill-  ment  of  this  oonvcntion.  di 

r      3  II       1)  intereBts  in  that  behalf  of 

lonaoiiara.  ^tu^m^i  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union,  inhabited  by 

Tbeconvention  was  well  attended.    Ineiol-  nj^^  ^^^  one  half  of  its  entire  popuktion.  ftx>m 

lowing  reeolations  were  adopted :  whom  ia  collected  above  70  per  cent  of  the  entire  in- 

„,,  .  ^.         *  *u   ^ ^— :-i  t«4.^-.^  -«^  temal  revenue  of  the  nation,  whoee  internal  oom- 

The  repreaentatives  of  ^»>«  <»°»?;«^5|J?5«^-"^^  meree  ia  already  one  half  that  of  the  whole  United 

ajricultuna  and  other  produ<^ve  mdustriM  of  ^e  g^^       ^^^  thi  twelve  times  greater  than  the  total 

MWiasippi  Vallev,  m  .<»nvenUon  »««;»Wed  »t  8t^  ^^^j^  oommeree  of  the  nation,  and  larger  than  the 

Louis,  MisBOun  believing  that  t»>«MiMiMipDi  River  ^tal  foreign  commcroe  of  the  world-but  upon  whose 

and  Its  Mv^ble  tnbutenes,  the  fi^J^y^^  J^Jf^  industry  £  this  year  levied,  by  the  obstacle  to  the  safe 

ways  prepared  by  the  Crwitor  for  the  use  of  the  j)eo-  ^^  ^^  nsviga&on  of  the  Bfississippi  River  and  its 

pie,  are  a  most  important  Mid  vsluable  part  of  the  navigable  tributaries,  a  needless  dirert  tax,  by  way  of 

national  domwn,  ftiee  to  idl  ^/<;nd^«  ^^^ ^f  mo-  i^^iSuwd  ft^ights  and  insurance,  demurrage,  wreSo, 

Sa?^j^lf?i!£^'ifll?5.11^^^  -nd  repaid  o?not  less  than  $10,(i)0,000,  U?'  thViS 


ple,theindispensablo  condition  of  t^^^  and  pe^nanent  by  enlaimJg  th^wers  of  the  river 

ance  to  chstant  markets  <>f  t^JJ"; »JjPl;  P^«<^^^^  commission  to  in^udrSie  active  prosecution  of  tiie 

'^iP!l^^w?^'I*^''\'^i!^lS^*,SS^^  ^orks  already  recommended  by  them,  and  by  tiie 

cal  truth,  tiiat  the  ^^P^^^ff^P^'Jg^.^^^^  regukr  and  separate  appropriations  ftom  year  to  year 

products  IS  by  ^atf »«  ~PfS^y  aj^V^lf,  f^^^  oTsuoh  sums^saicf  wiimission,  acting  undcr^Uie 

ffreat  w^r-ways  of  tiiis  country,  provided  the  same  reasonable  supervision  of  CongreJs,  shjOl  report  as 

Be  kept  fh»  fix>m  snags,  sMid-Wttcacheroi^  ^^S^  to  S^d ;  so  that  Sugreat  and^ndis- 

and  otiier  obstacles  to  navigaUon,  do  therefore  resolve  pen«ible  work,  nationil  in  every  sensi,  shall  no  longer 

,   i^  *";  :    *!,          -A.-*      A  « a      A  4^    p  ^  dckycd.    And  be  it  ftirther 

.v}'  n  ^"^  '*  ^  ***'^°Jf°  T W.S  fl*  ?^?     •  ^^^  ^  Besolved,  That  Uie  scientific  and  comprehensive  sys- 

the  Government  of  tiie  Umted  Stetes,  to  cause  to  be  <^„  ^f  river  improvement,  by  a  competent  oomiis- 

made  such  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  ^^^^  ^^  inaugureted,  shoild  be  applied  to  the  com- 

its  navigable  tributaries  as  shaU  permanentlv  secure  j^^  and  penSanent  improvement  Mid  maintenance 

the  safe  and  easv  navigation  tiiereol,  thereby  chewcn-  J^  ^  ^^e  iSavigable  tributaries  of  Uie  groat  river.   And 

mg  freights,  reducmg  insurance  and  other  burdens  i^itfVinher 

aia  expenses ;  promoting  the  vast  inUnd  commerce  jietolved,  That  this  convention  reoogniies  with  great 

£  the  nation  and  creatmj?  new  avenues  of  foreign  satisfaction  tiie  benefite  already  rewSSng  to  tiie  Savi- 

jade,  uid  tiius  not  only  mviting  increased  produo-  ^^^  ^f  ^^  Mississippi  River  and  its  pSndpal  tribu- 

tion  and  population,  but  assuring  greater  prosperity  g^^  j,    ^j.^  extensUn  of  tiie  light-housTsystem 

to  the  whole  people,  ^.Ewcially  is  thw  duty  obvious,  ^^ereto ;  and  expresses  tiie  earnest  Hope  tiiat  tiij  psr^ 

jmd  our  demimd  justified^  in  view  of  the  donations  tiallighW  of  &oee  rivere  may  be  speedily  enhi^ 

t^^nJS*/?^^^  Congress  m  land,  amounting  to  near-  ^    inSreasfeg  tiie  number  of  aistrictoand  lights'"  to 

ly2O0,0O0,p00  acres^din  bonds  issued  or  guaron-  ^^^.j^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^  Light-House  Boaid,  in  cSisulta- 

toed,  nearly  |100,000  000  more,  m  aid  of  artificial  tj^n  witii  tiie  river  ccmSiission,  shall  find  neoessaiy 

highways,  the  property  of  pnvatajndividuala,  and  ^  ^^^  ^^^  g^^^^  completely  efficient.  And  be  it 

necessarily  t\irnishing,  even  at  lowest  rates,  the  most  f|2ither 


■     .      ^   '  .-     M.     J,       J,       ^     ,  ,«•»»  early  convenience  a  committee  of  twenty-one, 

natural  water-ways,  whose  ft«edom  from  tax  imposed    ^.y^^  shall  be  chawed  witii  tiie  duty  of  prepanng,  as 
or  monopoly  is  protected  by  constitutional  guaran-    ^^  „  practicable  after  tiie  convJntioS  afiourSL  a 


toes,  while  the  dieap  service  and  unrestnotod  oompc-  memoriaf  to  tiie  Congress  of  tiie  United  States,  on  be- 

tiuon  tiiey  i^ord  u  tiie  most  effectual  corrective  of  ^^  ^^  ^^  delegates  composing  this  convention  and 

exorbitant  char^  by  any  route  to  the  sea-board.  That  ^he  people  whoA  they  repr««nt,  in  support  of  and  in 

tiie  appropriations  for  such  imDrovemente  should  be  accordance  witii  the  foregoing  resolutions,  embodying 


the  work  once  begun  until  the  same  is  finished,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  wastefVil  destruction     '*        ^*"        --•-"- 


completed  by  reason  of  the  delator      ^  ^  mux^  *u  maw  uauuh  v»  v-v*.  u.«m..wv.   «*  «*«  ^^.^^^ 

for  want  of  sufficient  appropriations.    Xn^  be  it  flir-  g^J^ Senate  and  House'or^reisTntotivw'as'soon 

n     f    jf  mi.  .  ^v              s.'                .      -^*v  "  practicable;  and  that  said  committee  be  and  they 

^solved,  That  tiiis  convention  reoognixcM  with  ex-  are  hereby  authorised  to  take  such  ftirtiier  action 

treme  satisfaction  and  emphatic  approval  m  the  pas-  touching  tbe  proper  presentation  of  said  resolutions 

sage  of  tiie  act  of  Confess  of  June  28, 1879^ "  for  tiie  ^^  memorialto  Congress  and  procuring  tiie  due  oon- 


transporta- 
the 


fldneers  appomted  on  tiiat  commiMion,  as  set  forth  m  Yhmt^  we  reinud  connections  between  the  navigable 

i^o7  IJP^I*'.^^  February  IT,  1880,  md  January  8,  ^^^^  of  tii?upper  Mississippi  River  and  tiie  Great 

188K  the  first  well^nsidered  and  effectual  Btepto-  ^aj,^  „  ^f  great  importance, 
ird  the  complete  and  permanent  opening  of  the  Mis-  ^  '^ 


wai ^ , 

sissippi  Valley  to  tiie*  markete  o^  tiie  world ;  but  xhis  convention  was  followed  by  a  Miasonri 

rhrffcpte^;Si W?^^^^^^^  Ri-er  Improvement  Convention  at  8t  J^ph, 

notwithstanding  the  deliberate  and  emphatic  approval  on  the  29th  of  November,  m  wnich  four  btates 

of  their  plans  by  the  House  Committee  on  Improve-  and   two  Territories  were  represented.    The 

ment  of  the  Mississippi,  to  appropriate  tiie  amount  following  are  the  resolutions  adopted : 

cstimated.and  recommended  by  said  comrmssion  for  ^^ 

doing  the  work  by  them  carefiilly  laid  out  and  pro-  We,  the  people  of  the  Missouri  Valley  in  conven- 

posed.    And  be  it  farther  tion  assembled,  after  carefVd  and  deliberate  consnlta- 

Refolved^  That  in  the  deliberate  and  earnest  judg-  tion,  hereby  dcckre  that  the  improvement  of  the  navi- 
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gaiion  of  the  IGssouri  Bitot  is  a  matter  of  national 
interest  and  importanoe ;  that  if  the  milliona  of  fcitUe 
aorea  that  lie  upon  its  banks  are  afforded  the  advan- 
tages of  oheap  water  transportation,  its  breadstufb 
and  products  will  cheapen  the  cost  of  living  through- 
out the  entire  country :  tluit  in  the  distribution  of 
the  public  money  for  the  improvement  of  thonavi- 
eable  rivers  of  the  oountiy  tne  Missouri  Biver  haa 
been  practically  kpored ;  that  the  annual  appro- 
priation of  a  few  tnoosand  dollars  for  the  improve- 
ment of  this  or  that  harbor,  or  the  protection  of 
some  threatened  point,  is  of  no  advantage  or  benefit 
in  promoting  the  general  uaefuineaa  of  thia  water^ 
way:  therefore 

Reaohtd^  That  we,  the  citizens  of  the  Statea  of  Mis- 
souri, Kansas.  Nebraska,  and  Iowa,  and  the  Territories 
of  Dakota  ana  Montana,  in  convention  assembled,  do 
hereby  appeal  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
for  the  creation  of  a  Missouri  Biver  oommission  to 
oonsist  of  seven  members — ^three  Qovemment  engi- 
neers and  four  citizens— one  from  Missouri,  one  from 
Kansas,  one  Arom  Nebraska,  and  one  from  Iowa; 
that  an  adeq^uate  appropriation  be  made  to  be  ex- 
pended by  said  commission  for  the  seneral  improve- 
ment of  navlgnidon  of  the  Missouri  Biver. 

Betolvdy  Tnat  we  hereby  instruct  our  Senators  and 
Bepreaentatives  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 


to  use  all  efforts  to  secure  the  naoessary  legislation  to 
accomplish  these  results. 

Hetolvtd,  That  the  State  delegations  in  this  con- 
vention shall  appoint  three  citizens  tVom  Missouri, 
three  from  Kansas,  three  from  Iowa,  three  from  Ne- 
braska, one  from  Dakota,  and  one  from  Montana,  who 
sliall  form  a  committee  to  memorialize  Congress,  to 
prepare  and  present  statistics,  and  in  every  legitimate 
manner  aid  our  Bopresentativcsin  securing  from  Con- 
gress adequate  appropriations  for  the  improvement  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Missouri  Biver. 

Jiuolv4d^  That  the  whole  proceedings  of  this  con- 
vention be  published  in  pamphlet  form  and  distributed 
generally  among  the  citizens  of  theMissouri  Valley 
and  the  Senators  and  Bepresentatives  in  Congress. 

Betolvedy  That  we  are  in  hearty  accord  with  the 
plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  Biver 
and  its  tributaries,  and  uige  upon  the  attention  of 
Congress  the  importanoe  of  making  liberal  appropria- 
tions therefor. 

Several  robberies  of  railroad  trains  oooorred 
in  the  State  daring  the  year. 

The  population  of  Missouri  bj  counties,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1880  and  1870,  is  as 
follows : 


oouyrna. 


1880. 


Adair. 

Andrew 

Atchison 

Aadraln 

Bury 

Barton 

Bates 

Benton 

B<riliDger 

Boone 

Baehanan 

Bntler 

Gald«rell 

Callaway 

Oamden 

Cape  Oirardeaa. 

CarrolL 

Garter 

Cast 

Ceiar. 

Chariton 

Chriatlan 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clinton 

Cole 

Cooper 

Crawford 

I>ade 

D^UIaa 

Darless. 

DeKalb 

Dent 


Donklln . . . 
Fnuikltn... 
Gssoonade. 
Gentry  . . . . 
Greene  . . . . 


1!V190 
IMIA 

19,ro3 
14,405 

8.\881 
12^96 
11,189 
85,423 
49,792 

ft,011 
18,646 
28,670 

7,266 
80,998 
28,274 

2,169 
22,491 
10.741 
25,224 

9,638 
15,'J31 
15,572 
16,078 
15,515 
21,536 
10,766 
12,557 

9,263 
19,145 
18334 
10,616 

7,753 

9,60ft 
23,584 
11,158 
17,176 
23.801 


isro. 


n.44s 

15,187 

8,410 

12,807 

10,878 

^o^r 

15,960 

11,822 

8,168 

80,765 

85,109 

4,293 

11,890 

19,202 

6.103 

17,553 

17,446 

1,455 

19.296 

9,474 

19,186 

6.707 

18,637 

15,534 

14,068 

10,292 

2<),692 

T,9S2 

8,638 

8,838 

14,410 

»,859 

6,857 

84)15 

5,982 

80,093 

10,098 

11,607 

81,549 


COUNTUES. 


Onxndy 

Harrison 

Henry 

Hickory 

Holt 

Howard 

Howett 

Iron 

Jaokaon 

Jasper 

Jefrarson 

Johnson  

Knox 

Laclede 

Lafisyette 

Lawrence 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

linn 

Livingston 

McDonald 

Macon 

Madison 

Maries 

Marion 

Mercer 

Miller 

MlaslsslppL . . . . 

Moniteaa 

Monroe 

Montgomery.., 

Morgan 

New  Madrid . . 

Newton 

Nodaway 

Oregon 

Osage 

Ozark. 


1880. 


1^l85 

80,804 

88,906 

7,837 

l^5a9 

18,423 

8,314 

8,183 

82,825 

82,019 

18,736 

83,172 

18,047 

11A24 

85,710 

17,583 

1^925 

17,486 

20,016 

20,196 

7,816 

26.222 

8,376 

7,814 

84,887 

14,678 

9.805 

9,270 

14,846 

19,071 

16,249 

10,182 

7,694 

1S.947 

29,544 

5,791 

11,324 

^618 


isro. 


10,567 
14,635 
17,401 

6,462 
11,652 
17,288 

4,218 

6,278 
55,041 
14,929 
1^830 
84,643 
10,974 

9,880 
88,628 
18,037 
15.114 
15,960 
1^900 
16,780 

6,826 
83,280 

5,849 

5,916 
28,790 
11,557 

6,616 

4,932 
11,875 
17,149 
10,406 

8L484 

6,857 
12,821 
14,751 

8.287 
10,798 

8,863 


coirimEs. 


Pemiscot 

PCrry 

Pettfs 

Phelps 

Pike 

Platte 

Polk 

Polaski 

Putnam 

BaUs 

Bandolph 

Kay 

K^^olds 

Bipiey 

StCbaries 

8t  Clair 

St  Francois.... 
St  Oeneviere . . . 

6t  Louis 

St  Louis  city*. . 

Saline 

Schuyler 

Scotland 

Scott 

Shannon 

Shelby 

BtodtUrd 

Stone 

Bnlliran 

Taney 

Texas 

Vernon 

Warren 

Wssfaington 

Wayne 

Webster 

Worth 

Wright 


isao. 


The  State. 

i 


4^299 
11,805 
27,271 

12,568 
86,715 
17,866 
15,784 

7,250 
18,555 
11,333 
22,751 
20,190 

6.722 

6,877 
88,065 
14.125 
18,822 
10.890 
81,S33 
850,518 
29,911 
10,470 
12,508 

8,587 

8,441 
14,024 
18,481 

4,404 
l£569 

^699 
12.206 
19,869 
10,806 
12,896 

9,096 
18.176 

8,203 

9,713 


isro. 


8,069 

9,87T 

18,706 

10.606 

88,076 

17,862 

12.445 

4,714 

11,217 

10.510 

16,903 

18,700 

8,756 

8,175 

21,804 

6,742 

9,742 

8,384 

851,189 

■■■•■• 

21,672 
8,889 

10,670 
7,817 
2,889 

10.119 
8,585 
8,253 

11,907 
4,407 
9,618 

11,947 
9,678 

11,719 
6,068 

10,484 
6,004 
^6S4 


2,163,880     1,781,895 


MONROE  DOCTRINE.  (See  Panama  Ca- 
nal.) 

MORAVIANS.  The  report  of  the  Provin- 
cial Elders*  Conference  to  the  Greneral  Synod 
of  the  Northern  (American)  Province,  made 
in  May,  1881,  stated  that  there  were  65  minis- 
ters in  actual  service  in  the  province,  of  whom 
57  had  pastoral  charges,  and  8  were  filling 
other  positions.   Twenty- nine  regular  churches 

*  In  1876  organized  as  a  separate  munidpality. 


were  entitled  to  representation  in  the  Provin- 
cial Synod.  The  total  number  of  commnni- 
cants  was  8,231,  and  the  whole  number  of 
Boals  connected  with  the  Cbnrch  was  14,856. 
Adding  the  members  in  the  Southern  Province, 
which  might  now  be  regarded  as  united  with 
the  Northern  Province,  the  members  in  the 
whole  American  district  of  the  Moravian 
Church  were  9,561  communicants  and  16,491 
souls. 


61S  UOBAVIAKS. 

The   pennanent    Chureh  ExtenHon  Fund  conatitation,  the  work  of  edacation,  home,  for- 

amounted,  including  cash  and  unpaid  pledges,  eign,  and  Bohemian  missionB,  which  unite  the 

to  $16,700,  or  $8,94^  more  than  in  1878.  sevefal  provinces  of  our  Church  in  a  unity 

The  Board  of  Home  Mimona  represented  in  of  brethren " ;   that  the  interests  of  all  the 

its  report  to  the  Synod  that  the  work  under  parts  of  the  Synod^s  province  are  one  and  the 

its  care  was  embarrassed  from  an  insufficiency  same,  and  indivisible;  and  that  the  Synod  dis- 

of  funds.    The  amount  raised  by  the  churches  approves  of  all  appeals  to  sectional  feeling  or 

of  the  province  had  been  at  no  time,  since  the  assumed  sectional  interests,  '*  and,  further,  of 

previous  meeting  of  the  Synod,  sufficient  to  all  threats,  open  or  implied,  as  contrary  to  the 

cover  the  grants  made  to  the  home  mission-  spirit  of  the  brethren's  Unity.^'   Two  delegates 

aries,  not  even  after  the  grants   had   been  were  present  from  the  Southern  Province,  to 

reduced  ten   per  cent,  and  the  treasury  was  present  a  plan  for  the  union  of  the  two  synods, 

now  in  debt.     The  twenty-nine  home  mis-  which  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  synod  of  that 

sions  comprised  together   a   membership  of  province.    The  plan,  providing  for  the  union  of 

1,784  communicants  and  8,847  souls;  while  the  two  provinces  upon  a  footing  of  corporate 

eleven  of  them  were  free  from  debt,  the  other  equality,  under  the  operation  of  which  the 

eighteen  owed  in  all  $82,818,  and  the  total  Southern  Province  is  to  be  constituted  the 

vcdue  of  their  property  was  about  $91,800.  Wachovia  District,  was  adopted  unanimously 

The  Theological  Seminary  graduated  seven  on  three  different  votes,  taken  on  three  sue- 

students  in  1879  and  1880,  and  had  four  stu-  ceseive  days.    By  its  provisions,  the  Southern 

dents  in  its  theological  class,  and  twenty-three  congregations  will  send  their  full  quota  of 

students  in  all  its  classes.  delegates  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Synod,  in 

The  receipts,  mostly  from  interest  and  divi-  1884,  which  is  then  to  be  constituted  the  nrst 
dends,  of  the  Missionary  Society,  the  Society  regular  United  Synod  of  the  American  Prov- 
for  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  among  the  ince.  An  Advisory  Board  of  Laymen  was 
Heathen^  were  reported,  at  the  anniversary  of  constituted,  to  consist  of  an  equal  number  of 
tlie  society,  August  81st,  to  have  been,  for  the  members  with  the  Provincial  Elders'  Confer- 
year,  $12,508.  The  Indian  Mission  at  Kew  ence,  and  to  act  with  that  body  as  a  joint 
Fairfield,  Canada,  was  served  by  one  mission-  board  for  the  management  and  control  of  all 
ary,  with  a  lay  assistant  and  a  teacher.  Its  the  financial  affairs  of  the  province  not  other- 
expenses  were  paid,  in  large  part,  from  the  wise  specially  provided  for.  The  rule  prohib- 
prooeeds  of  a  farm  attached  to  it.  The  mis-  iting  tne  organization  of  new  congregations  by 
sion,  also  to  the  Indians,  at  New  Westfield,  division  or  colonization  from  other  congrega- 
Eansas,  was  not  in  so  prosperous  a  condition,  tions,  without  the  express  sanction  of  the 
The  contributions  of  the  churches  for  foreign  provincial  synod  having  been  previously  ob- 
missions  during  the  past  three  years  were  tained,  was  repealed.  A  rule  was  adopted 
stated  in  the  report  of  the  Unity's  Elders'  prohibiting  the  consecration  of  new  church 
Conference  to  have  been  $10,362,  a  larger  buildings  till  all  of  the  building  expenses  shall 
amount  than  had  ever  before  oeen  raised  in  have  been  provided  for.  The  right  of  any 
the  province  during  the  same  period  of  congregation  to  lay  representation  in  provin- 
time.  cial  synods  was  declared   to  be  contingent 

The  Provincial  Synod  of  the  Northern  Prov-  upon  its  providing  for  an  actual  and  adequate 
ince  met  at  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania.  May  18th.  salary  of  its  minister,  and  for  the  neoessitiea 
The  meeting  was  a  special  one,  called  to  con-  of  its  church  establishment,  **  without  any 
sider  the  financial  condition  of  the  province,  fixed  or  regular  aid  from  the  general  funds  of 
which  the  Provincial  Elders'  Conference  rep-  the  Church,  during  the  interval  between  the 
resented  as  being  exceedingly  bad,  with  a  large  previous  synod  and  the  synod  about  to  con- 
amount  of  the  assets  unproductive  and  the  in-  vene,"  except  in  the  case  of  the  first  applica- 
come  falling  below  the  expenditure  by  between  tion  of  the  congregations  for  representation, 
four  and  five  thousand  dollars  every  year,  which  was  left  to  be  accorded  by  special  act  of 
The  existence  of  this  condition  was  explained  the  Synod.  The  Synod  further  ordered  '*  that 
by  showing  that  some  of  the  enterprises  in  no  home-mission  church  which  counts  on  aid 
which  the  Synod  had  embarked  had  proved  from  the  province  shall  build  a  church  or  a 
unfortunate.  The  attention  of  the  Synod  was  chapel  without  the  express  sanction  of  the 
given  cl)iefly  to  the  consideration  of  measures  Church  Extension  Board " ;  that  a  plan  for 
of  retrenchment,  and  of  the  means  by  which  the  building  and  estimates  of  the  cost  Ihould 
its  financial  condition  could  be  improved.  be  laid  before  the  board  for  approval;  and 

A  series  of   resolutions,  defining  the  rela-  that  it  should  have  authority  to  reject  any 

tions  of  the  Synod  to  the  Church  at  large,  was  plan  that  should  be  found  unnecessarily  ex- 

adopfted.    The  resolutions  declare,  in  effect,  pensive. 

that  the  Synod  recognizes  that  it  is  only  as  an  The   reports  of  the  British  Prorinee^  in 

Integral  part  of  the  Brethren's  Unity  that  the  which  the  Irish  churches  are  included,  show 

American  Province  has  any  right  to  present  that  in  89  congregations  the  number  of  ^*  souls" 

separate  existence  among  the  churches  of  the  in  1880  was  5,706,  against  6,428  in  1870,  and 

United  States ;  that  it  considers  itself  **  firmly  the  number  of  communicants  was  8,802  in  1880, 

held  by  the  bond  of  doctrine,  ritual,  discipline,  against  8,286  in  1870. 
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MORGAN,  Lbwis  Hbnbt,  born  near  Aurora,  went  through  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  to  the 

New    York,    November   21,   1818;    died   in  Hadson  Bay  Territory  and  Lake  Winnipeg,  to 

Rochester,   New  York,  December  17,  1881.  Fort  Benton  and  the  Kocky  Mountains.    From 

He  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1840  and  the  tribes  of  these  sections  he  gleaned  an 

studied  law  until  1844.    About  that  time  he  amazing  amount  of  information,  to  which  were 

joined  a  secret  society  known  as  the  **  Orand  added  the  retarns  from  his  sohedule&  which 

Order  of  the  Iroquois,"  and  this  had  immense  began  to  ponr  in  from  all  quarters.    Not  only 

influence  on  his  future  career.    Hie  organiza-  was  the  kinship  of  the  Indians  investigated, 

tion  was  modeled  after  the  pattern  of  the  In-  but  that  of  a  large  portion  of  mankindi 

dian  tribes,  and,  to  become  better  acquainted  The  Smithsonian  Institution  published  the 

with  their  social  polity,  young  Morgan  went  result  as  one  of  its  **  Contributions  to  Enowl- 

among  the  Indians  of  his  State,  and  permitted  edge,"  under  the  title  of  '^  Systems  of  Oonsan- 

himself  to  be  adopted  by  a  tribe  of  Seneoas.  guinity  aod  Affinity  of  the  Human  Family."  It 

The  Grand  Order  of  the  Iroquois  flourished  for  is  a  quarto  Toluine  of  600  pages,  and  a  wonder 

a  long  time.    The  ceremonies  were  very  pict-  of  patient  research.    The  kindred  systems  of 

uresque  and  attractive,  being  conducted  in  the  eighty  tribes  of  North  American  Indians,  togeth- 

woods  by  niglit,  and  illuminated  by  immense  er  with  those  of  a  great  number  of  the  prin- 

camp-fires.    The  sachems,  dressed  in  the  In-  cipal  nations  and  tribes  of  the  Old  World  and 

dian  costume,  with  plumes  of  eagle-feathers  the  islands  of  the  sea,  are  fully  recorded  in  its 

and  beautiful  m)3oasin3,  partook  with  great  pages.    Duriogthe  earlier  years  of  his  labors 

enjoyment  in  the  wild  sports.    Bat  Mr.  Mar-  in  this  great  undertaking,  Mr.  Morgan  carried 

gan's  business  claims  finally  obliged  him   to  on  an  extensive  law  practice,  and  was  engaged 

abandon  the  society,  and  his  departure  caused  upon  a  railroad  enterprise  in  Michigan.    On 

the  decay  of  the  order.    He  published  from  his  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  he  became  ab- 

ample  store  of  material  a  volume  of  great  *in-  sorbed  in  the  study  of  the  beaver,  and  in  1868 

terest,  called  "  The  League  of  the  Iroquois,"  he  published  "  The  American  Beaver  and  his 

in  which  he  explained  the  organization  ani  Works."  His  researches  were  extended  to  many 

governmant  of  their    wonderful  federation,  subjects  not  comprised  in  the  volume  published 

Their  daily  life,  their  superstitions,  customs,  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution.   He  contributed 

and  traditions  were  ably  treated*  of,  and  this  a  number  of  articles  to  the  **  North  American 

work  gives  the  first  scientific  ao30UQt  of  an  Review,"  the  first  of  which  was  printed  in  1869, 

Indian  tribe  ever  published.    It  appearel  in  aod  entitled  **  The  Seven  Cities  of  Cib<^a."  He 

18*51.  came  to  the  qualified  conclusion  that  the  ruins 

The  field  of  research  he  had  entered  was  bo  on  the  Chaoo,  in  New  Mexico,  represent  what 
va?t,  and  the  study  so  fascinating,  that  Mr.  remains  of  the  so-cdled  cities  described  by  the 
Morgan  devoted  all  his  spare  time  to  it.  In  ancient  Spanish  travelers.  In  1871  he  published 
1853  he  went  to  Marquette  and  found  an  en-  what  he  considered  to  be  the  great  work  of  his 
campment  of  O  jib  way  Indians;  he  discovered,  life,  under  the  title  ^^  Ancient  Society."  It  is 
with  much  surprise,  that  while  the  language  divided  into  four  parts,  as  follows :  Part  I, 
was  essentially  diflTdrent,  the  organization  and  *^  Growth  of  Intelligence  through  Inventions 
system  of  government  in  this  tribe  were  pre-  and  Discoveries " ;  Part  II,  '^  Growth  of  the 
ct83ly  the  same  as  those  of  the  Iroquois.  It  nat-  Idea  of  Government " ;  Part  III,  '*  Growth  of 
urally  occurred  to  him  that  the  similarity  of  the  Idea  of  Family " ;  Part  IV,  **  Growth  of 
characteristics  in  tribal  governments  might  ex-  the  Idea  of  Property."  Mr.  Morgan  presided 
tend  further,  and  he  determined  to  pursue  his  over  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Associa* 
investigations  among  other  Indians.  With  this  tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  his 
object  in  view,  he  issued  schedules  of  inquiry  last  work  is  the  "  House-Life  and  Architecture 
for  circulation  among  persons  conversant  with  of  the  North  American  Indians."  He  was  a 
Indian  life,  and  distributed  them  far  and  wide,  member  of  the  New  York  Assembly  in  1861, 
TheSmithsonian  Institution  rendered  him  much  and  of  the  Senute  in  1868.  Upon  the  sub- 
assistance,  as  did  also  General  Cass,  who  was  jects  treated  of  in  his  publications  he  was 
at  that  time  Secretary  of  State.  The  returns  considered  an  authority  in  this  oonnty  and 
came  in  so  slowly  that,  to  expedite  matters,  he  abroad. 
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STATES :  its  Vauditt.    An  important  ques-  for  property  seized  by  the  Spanish^  authorities 

tion  of  naturalization  was  raised  during  the  during  the  Cuban  rebellion.    Buzzi  claimed  to 

year,  and  left  pending  at  its  close,  by  Secre-  be  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States, 

tary  Blaine*s  protest  against  the  decision  given  and  presented  his  naturalization  certificate  to 

in  the  Buzzi  case  by  Uount  Lewenhaup^  act-  the  commission.    The  umpire  decided  that  the 

ing  as  umpire,  under  the  agreement  between  certificate  was  not  valid,  and  hence  that  Buzzi 

Spain  and  the  United  States,  for  the  arbitra-  was  not  entitled  to  appear  before  the  commis- 
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sion  as  an  American  citizen.  Mr.  Blaine  took  at  Havana,  it  being  noticeable  that  these  in- 
the  ground  that  a  certificate  of  naturalization  structions  were  given  at  the  request  of  the 
was  conclusive  evidence  of  citizenship.  To  said  officer,  who  continually  found  himself  em- 
get  a  clear  understanding  of  the  issue  thus  barrassed  by  the  reclamations  of  Cubans  natu- 
raised,  it  is  necessary  to  give  some  facts  con-  ralized  as  Americans,  who  had  returned  to 
ceming  the  arbitration  agreement,  and  the  dip-  Havana  and  resided  there  permanently  with- 
lomatic  correspondence  which  preceded  it.  out  disclosing  their  change  of  nationality ; 
The  commission  was  created  in  1871,  *^for  some  of  them  having  accepted  employment  as 
the  settlement  of  the  claims  of  citizens  of  the  officers  which  Spanish  subjects  are  alone  en- 
United  States,  or  of  their  heirs,  against  the  titled  to  hold.'' 

Government  of  Spain,  for  wrongs  and  injuries  In  reply  to  this,  Mr.  Sickles,  on  October  14, 
committed  against  their  persons  and  property  1870,  under  instruotiuns  from  Secretary  Fish, 
by  the  authorities  of  Spain  in  the  Island  of  wrote  that  ^^  in  regard  to  the  first  classification, 
Cuba,  or  within  the  maritime  jurisdiction  there-  that  is  to  say,  those  *  claimants  who  have  never 
of,  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  in-  acquired  a  foreign  nationality,'  the  Government 
surrection."  One  of  the  points  most  discussed  of  the  United  States  will  not  be  found  disposed 
in  the  diplomatic  correspondence  that  preceded  to  extend  its  protection  to  persons  who  have 
the  agreement  related  to  Cubans  claiming  to  not  the  right  to  invoke  it.  It  is  to  be  pre- 
be  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States,  suined,  until  the  presumption  is  overcome  by 
Spain  did  not  deny  that  a  Spanish  subject  who  proof,  that  aliens  who  have  deliberately  re- 
had  been  duly  naturalized  in  the  United  States  nounced,  after  an  uninterrupted  residence  of 
and  had  become  a  citizen  of  this  country  in  five  or  more  years  within  the  territory  of  the 
good  faith,  would  be  entitled  to  recognition  as  Union,  all  allegiance  to  any  other  government, 
an'  American  citizen.  But  it  alleged  that  no-  and  have  thereupon  become  citizens  of  the 
torious  frauds  had  been  practiced  by  Cubans  in  United  States,  are  sincere  in  their  solemnly - 
getting  naturalized  for  no  other  purpose  than,  avowed  purpose.  If  it  shall  be  made  to  ap- 
while  living  and  carrying  on  busmess  in  Cuba,  pear  that  any  one  of  the  claimants  in  whose 
to  escape  the  duties  and  penalties  of  Spanish  behalf  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
subjects  under  the  cloak  of  American  citizen-  intervenes  is  not  a  citizen  thereof,  or,  having 
ship.  It  asserted  that  in  many  cases  natural-  been  naturalized  in  conformity  wnth  its  laws, 
ization  papers,  though  regular  on  their  face,  has  by  any  act  of  his  own  forfeited  his  ac- 
had  been  obtained  fraudulently  or  without  due  quired  nationality,  or  that  he  has  voluntarily 
compliance  with  the  American  laws.  On  this  relinquished  it,  your  Excellency  may  rest  as- 
point  Mr.  Sagasta,  the  Spanish  Minister  of  sured  that  the  case  of  such  claimant  will  be 
State,  in  a  note,  dated  September  12,  1870,  to  dismissed  from  the  further  consideration  of 
Mr.  Sickles,  the  American  Minister  at  Madrid,  the  American  Government.  The  Government 
said :  ^^  The  good  faith  of  the  United  States  of  the  United  States,  having  satisfied  itself 
Government  has  been  imposed  upon  and  made  that  the  parties  in  whose  behalf  reclamations 
use  of  by  worthless  men,  whose  only  obiect  is  have  been  addressed  to  the  government  of  his 
to  create  international  complications  and  con-  Highness  the  Regent  are  entitled  to  claim  the 
fiiots.  The  data  and  official  documents  of  the  protection  due  to  American  citizens,  awaits 
Spanish  Government  enable  it  to  make  a  classi-  the  production  of  such  proofs  as  may  be  ex- 
fication  of  the  greater  part  of  these  claimants,  liibited  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  Government 
reducing  them  to  three  classes,  namely :  first,  to  show  that  such  protection  is  not  rightfully 
claimants  who  have  never  possessed  a  right  to  solicited  and  granted." 
foreign  nationality;  second,  individuals  who  Subsequently  (November  18, 1870)  Secretary 
enjoy  its  benefits,  but  whose  property  has  Fish  instructed  Mr.  Sickles  that  *^  the  President 
never  been  embargoed ;  and,  third,  persons  to  contemplates  that  every  claimant  will  be  re- 
whom,  in  consideration  of  their  being  for-  quired  to  make  good  before  the  commission  his 
eigners,  their  embargoed  estates  have  been  re-  injury  and  his  right  to  indemnity.  Naturalized 
stored  on  the  least  evidence.  Moreover,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  will,  if  insisted 
Government  of  the  United  States  can  not  be  on  by  Spain,  be  required  to  show  when  and 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  greater  portion  where  they  were  naturalized,  and  it  will  be 
of  the  natives  of  Cuba,  who  have  given  al-  open  to  Spain  to  traverse  this  fact,  or  to  show 
legiance  to  the  American  fiag,  have  done  so  that  tVom  any  of  the  causes  named  in  my  cir- 
with  the  studied  intention  of  making  use  of  cular  of  March  14,  1869,  the  applicant  has  for- 
it  at  some  future  day  as  a  shield  for  their  feited  his  acquired  rights ;  and  it  will  be  for 
criminal  designs.  Many  cases  might  be  cited  the  commission  to  decide  whether  each  ap- 
of  individuals  who  have  lived  in  the  Island  plicant  has  established  his  claim."  These  views 
of  Cuba  as  Spanish  citizens,  and  did  not  re-  were  communicated  to  the  Spanish  Minister  of 
member  their  American  citizenship  until  affairs  State  by  Mr.  Sickles  in  his  note  of  January  8, 
went  against  them.    These  abuses  caused  the  1871. 

issue  of  the  important  instructions  concerning  In  the  light  of  this  correspondence  the  ar- 

the  rights  of  citizenship  communicated  by  the  bitration  agreement  was  made.    It  created  a 

Department  of  State  of  the  United  States,  on  commission  to  consist  of  two  arbitrators,  one 

the  8d  of  May,  1869,  to  their  consul-general  chosen  by  the  United  States  and  the  other  by 
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Spain.  The  arbitrators  were  to  select  an  nm-  good  faith,  and  thereupon  proof  satisfactorj'  to 
pire.  Article  V  of  the  agreement  stipulated  the  commission  will  be  required  of  an  ud inter- 
that  ''  no  judgment  of  a  Spanish  tribunal  dis-  rupted  residence  in  the  United  States  during 
allowing  the  affirmation  of  a  partj  that  he  is  a  the  five  years  immediately  preceding  the  natu- 
citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  prevent  the  ralization."  He  accordingly  decided  thatBuz- 
arbitrators  from  hearing  a  reclamation  pre-  zi^s  naturalization  certificate  had  been  frandu- 
sented  in  behalf  of  said  party  by  the  United  lently  obtained,  and  tlierefore  gave  him  no  . 
States  Qovernment.  Nevertheless,  in  any  case  right  to  appear  before  the  commission, 
heard  by  the  arbitrators  the  Spanish  Govern-  When  this  decision  was  rendered,  Mr.  Blaine 
ment  may  traverse  the  allegation  of  American  directed  the  counsel  for  the  United  States  to 
citizenship,  and  thereupon  competent  and  suffi-  move  for  a  rehearing  of  the  case,  but  in  a  note 
cient  proof  thereof  will  be  required.  The  com-  dated  November  80,  1881,  a  short  time  before 
mission  having  recognized  the  quality  of  Ameri-  his  retirement  from  the  State  Department,  Mr. 
can  citizens  in  the  claimants,  they  will  acquire  Blaine  withdrew  that  direction  and  instructed 
the  rights  accorded  to  them  by  the  present  the  counsel  that  ^^this  (Government  can  not 
stipulations  as  such  citizens."  The  agreement  accept  such  judgment  [the  decision  of  Count 
concludes  with  the  declaration  that  *^  the  two  Lewenhanpt]  as  within  the  competence  of  the 
governments  will  accept  the  awards  made  in  umpire  to  render,  and  that  it  can  not  submit 
the  several  cases  submitted  to  the  said  arbitral  the  cases  remaining  unsettled  on  the  docket  to 
tion  as  final  and  conclusive,  and  will  give  full  the  application  of  principles  distinctly  repudi- 
effect  to  the  same  in  good  fiuth  and  as  soon  as  ated  by  the  agreement  itself."  Mr.  Blaine's 
possible."  protest  was  based  on  the  ground  that  the  com- 
In  the  case  of  Piedro  D.  Buzzi,  who  presented  mission  had  no  right  to  go  behind  a  naturaliza- 
a  claim  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the  tion  certificate,  but  must  accept  it  as  conclu- 
arbitrators  were  unable  to  agree  as  to  his  right  sive  evidence  of  citizenship.  In  support  of 
to  appear  before  the  commission  as  an  Ameri-  this  view,  he  cited  three  decisions  by  two  for- 
can  citizen.  Buzzi  was  a  Ouban  who  obtained  mer  umpires  under  the  agreement,  and  claimed 
a  naturalization  certificate  in  Baltimore  in  that  the  doctrine  affirmed  by  them  was  bind- 
1869.  The  law  requires  the  applicant  for  citi-  ing  upon  every  subsequent  umpire.  One  of 
zenship  to  make  affidavit  that  he  has  resided  these  decisions  was  that  rendered  in  the  Del- 
five  years  in  the  United  States  immediately  gado  case  by  M.  Bartholdi,  Minister  from 
preceding  the  application.  It  was  proved  be-  France.  In  his  opinion,  M.  Bartholdi  held : 
fore  the  commission  that  Buzzi  had  lived  in  the  *'That  the  claimant  [Delgado]  has  been  natu- 
United  States  only  six  months  of  the  five  years  ralized  an  American  citizen  according  to  the 
preceding  the  date  of  his  naturalization.  The  laws  of  the  United  States ;  that  the  judge  who 
remaining  four  and  a  half  years  he  had  lived  ordered  him  to  be  admitted  a  citizen  of  the 
in  Cuba.  The  counsel  for  Spain  claimed  that  United  States  was,  as  it  has  been  decided  in 
Buzzi's  certificate  had  been  fraudulently  ob-  many  cases  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
tained,  and  that  Buzzi  was  not  entitled  to  ap-  States,  the  competent  authority  to  decide  if 
pear  before  the  commission  as  an  American  the  claimant  had  sufficiently  complied  with  the 
cilizen.  The  counsel  for  the  United  States  did  law,  which  prescribed  a  continued  residence  of 
not  deny  the  facts  on  which  the  allegation  of  five  years  in  the  United  States  before  having  a 
fraud  was  based,  but  argued  that  the  certificate  right  to  obtain  the  naturalization." 
must  be  accepted  as  conclusive  evidence  of  In  the  subsequent  case  of  Dominguez,  the 
citizenship.  The  question  was  referred  to  the  umpire,  Baron  Blanc,  the  Italian  Minister,  said : 
umpire,  Count  Lewenhanpt,  the  Swedish  Min-  '*  Finally,  neither  the  authorities  on  public  law 
ister  at  Washington.  After  reviewing  the  parts  nor  the  agreements  between  Spain  and  the 
of  the  diplomatic  correspondence  preceding  United  States,  furnish  any  unquestioned  and 
the  arbitration  agreement,  which  are  given  controlling  definition  of  what  constitutes,  in 
above,  and  citing  Article  V  of  the  agreement,  fact,  a  legal  residence  with  presumable  animuB 
Count  Lewenhanpt  says  in  his  decision :  *^  In  manendi,  and  when  absence  intervenes  with 
the  opinion  of  the  umpire  this  correspondence  presumable  animus  reverUndi,  such  as  would 
shows  that  by  neither  party  was  the  conven-  justify  or  empower  the  umpire  to  overrule  by 
tion  intended  for  the  oenefit  of  other  in  the  force  of  treaties,  or  of  the  law  of  nations,  the 
United  States  naturalized  Spaniards  than  those  construction  placed  by  a  court  of  competent 
who  have  been  naturalized  in  good  faith,  and,  jurisdiction  upon  a  municipal  law,  as  to  the  re- 
oonformably  to  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Sickles,  it  quired  residence  in  the  United  States  for  the 
was  agreed  that  naturalization,  after  an  un-  next  continued  term  of  five  years  preceding 
interrupted  residence  of  five  or  more  years,  the  admission  to  American  citizenship.  There- 
should  be  considered  as  a  conclusive  test.  The  fore  the  construction  thus  given,  however 
umpire  is  of  opinion  that  Article  V  of  the  agree-  broad  it  majr  be  deemed,  must  be  followed  so 
ment,  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  corre-  long  as  it  is  unimpeached  or  unreversed  by  an 
Bpondence,  and  only  with  reference  to  the  American  tribunal  of  superior  jurisdiction, 
present  case,  stipulates  that  the  Spanish  Gov-  The  tribunals  of  the  United  States  are  the  solo 
emment  may  traverse  the  allegation  that  the  interpreters  of  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  it 
cUdmant  has  acquired  American  citizenship  in  is  not  the  privilege  of  the  umpire  to  review 
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their  declarations  as  to  the  requirements  of  issued  its  re^arocrtifloiite  of  xuitaniliiatioii  to  Piedro 

these  laws  "  Bum,  he  was  made  a  cLtixeii  of  the  United  States,  and 

T    4.1.      '        A  n  ^       ^     4.1.  •  no  power  resides  in  the  executive  department  or  this 

In  the  case  of  Portnondo,  the  same  umpire,  Government  to  reverse  or  review  that  judgment,  and 

Baron  Blanc,  decided :  **  That  as  to  the  trav-  wbat  the  power  of  the  Executive  can  not  do  m  itself 

ersed  allegation  of  American  citizenship  of  the  it  oan  not  delegate  to  a  commission,  which  i«  the  mere 

deceased,  competent  and  sufficient  proof  there-  creation  of  theKxecudve  agreement.  ... 

ot  .^reqalre/by  the  .agreement  !i  February  JtC^^Zf'^^^T^t.'^^nll&'^f 

12,  1871,  IS  given  07  his  certincate  or  natural-  Count  Lewenhaupt,  serious  damage  would  be  done 

ization,  such  certificate  not  heing  proved  or  the  United  States,  by  setting  aside  of  the  most  im- 

charged  to  have  been  procured  by  fraud  or  is-  portant  safeffUMds  established  in  our  behalf  bv  the 

sued  in  violation  of  public  law,  treaties,  or  nat-  fg^enient  of  g^^JJ^j^^f  ^»^^f  "^^  ^^  ^~^ 

ural  justice.     Such  grounds  of  impeaclnnent  ^^^^  a*llthority'^|iven^  the  convention,  mTS 

upon  which  any  certincate  of  naturalization  bound  to  respect  and  maintain  the  decision  made,  not 

may  be  declared   altogether  void    not  being  by  one,  but  by  a  series  of  former  umpires,  and  which  it 

found  in  this  case,  the  umpire  called  upon  to  ^  regarded  final  and  opnclusive,  jmd  as  it  is  pledged 

resolve  such  conflict  about  the  allegiance  of  J?  "^»^^  "P?^  *?*  applicaUon  of  the  same  law  to  aU 

xL^j  J  vv»*ii*vw  av/^/uu  .n^   oA.vgwu^v  vi.  ^j^^  clamiauts  who  may  come  before  the  commission, 

the  deceased  must,  following  previous  adjudi-  you  arc  instructed  not  to  consent  to  have  any  case  re- 
cations  by  umpires  of  this  commission  and  in  ferred  to  the  umpire  wherein  the  question  may  be  in- 
the  absence  of  any  treaty  between  Spain  and  volved  of  the  eflTect  due  to  a  certificate  of  naturaliiation 

thtu  Tfmt^A  RtAtjPia  rAatriofinff  thfl  nowAr  nf  tha  issued  by  a  competent  court,  and  in  which  it  is  not 

tne  u  nitea  states  resmcang  tne  power  ot  tne  ^    .^  ^    ^  cWant  preS^nting  it  U  the  person  to 

United  States  to  grant  naturalization,  in  ao-  ^^^^^  j^  ^^  orimnally  iiued. 
oordance  with  municipal  law,  as  interpreted        1  feel  myself  Uie  more  constrained  to  give  yon  this 

by  the  municipal  courts,  give  full  force  to  the  instruction,  as  the  commission  is  not  the  creation  of  a 

naturalization   of  the  deceased  even  against  ^^7  constituting  it  an  international  court,  but  aim- 

Snain  "  1^^^  '^  arbitration  agreed  upon  between  one  of  mv 

opain.  .       -  XT  V       «/^    loof    4.     Ai  prcdecessore,  as  Secretaiy  of  State,  and  the  Spanish 

In  his  note  of  November  80,  1881,  to  the  gecretaiy  of  Foreign  Affairs.    To  these  commwsion- 

oounsel  of  the  United  States  before  the  com-  crs  no  larger  powers  could  be  given  than  those  pos- 

mission,  Mr.  Blwne,  after  citing  the  decisions  eessed  by  the  secretaries  tlmt  appointed  them,  and  I 

of  the  empire  in  the  above  <»sea,  Bays:  TAI  ^STS^'thttT^e  Si  IS^ ^^eSJ 

This  Government  bad  the  right  to  consider  toese  and  that  no  detriment  shall  come  to  the  interests 

decisions  as  final  and  conclusive  of  the  meiming  of  the  of  the  United  States  by  the  exercise  of  a  power 

orroement  under  them.    Irom  the  date  of  the  open-  ^hich  I  do  not  possess,  and  oould  not  therefore  dele- 

ing  of  the  commission,  by  a  succession  of  umpires,  gajte, 

one  hundred  and  seven  oases  having  been  triea  ana  *  ,       ,         ..     .n  ^  xi_   x  r, 

decided,  forty  cases  remain  on  the  docket.    If  the  do-        From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  Secretary 

cisions  of  former  umpires  ore  to  be  reversed,  then  the  Blaine  based  his  protest  mainly  on  the  ground 

forty  cases  are  to  be  judeod  upon  entirely  different  that  the  decision  of  Count  Lewenhanpt  was 

principles  from  tiie  preceding  cases.    In  fact,  toe  one  contrary  to  the  principles  affirmed  by  his  two 

hundred  and  seven  cases  will    have  been  decided  '-""""'J  ^      -Tr   t>  Jliy  1  j •       j  t>         «*»•"'" 

under  an  agreement  meaning  an  entirely  different  predecessors,  M.  Barthoidi  ana  Baron  BJanc. 

and  even  contradictory  thint^.    Two  claimants  pre-  In  the  popular  discussion  of  the  subject  which 

sentang  certificates  of  naturalization  of  the  same  tiUOo.  followed  the  protest,  those  who  did  not  agrqe 

!^^^o^e?ro^SSS^nJt'o'^''^'^  flled^  ^dT'b^  ^*^^  ^^^  ^^®^®  advanced  by  the  Secretaiy  of 

Soordhig  f^^SrS^^roT^^iMm  o^theVisket  State  contended  that  his  conclusion  was  not 

brought  nis  case  under  the  consideration  of  one  or  the  sustained  by  the  authorities  which  he  cited, 

other  umpire.  The  question  presented  in  the  Buzz!  case  was 

Wliat  effects  should  be  g^ven  to  the  certificate  ot  whether  the  commission  could  question  a  cer- 

naturahzation  as  it  is  ^^derstood  by  tiie  contractmg  ^jg    ^    f  naturalization  in  case  of  fraud.     The 

parties  and  declared  m  the  stipulations  of  the  a^rrco-  •""^'^  "*  «»vw*«*t«»i^viA  ii*  vcw^  w*  """"•     **. 

ment,  and  what  power  the  commission  itself  mayhave  umpire  tound  tnat  Buzzi  had  uvea  only  six 

to  extend  or  linut  this  effect  by  construction,  I  will  months  in  the  United  States  when  he  made 

not  now  disouss ;  but  it  is  evident  that  if  the  oommis-  affidavit  of  five  years'  residence,  and  decided 


no  settlement  can  be  reached  just  to  the  claimant  United  States  only  once  or  twice  during  the 

where  the  rule  of  construction  varies  with  every  five  years  preceding  his  naturalization.     The 

?*??t''fe?''  °^^  T*^ '^  ^^^' ^Jw  u^-  ""P^|-  nmpire,  M.  BartholSi,  found  that  " there  Is  no 

And  this  Qovemment  must  insist  tjiat  all  daima  shall  "".'F**"*  «*•  ■»'»»  *'"v***i,  ivui       i«««  ,.    ^      "  ** 

be  tried  by  the  same  rules  and  under  the  same  con-  evidence  nor  charge  of  the  naturalization  hav- 

atruction  of  the  agreement  between  Spain  and  the  ing  been  obtained  by  fraud,"  and  held  that,  as 

United  States.    The  commission  is  not  a  proper  tri-  Delgado^s  certificate  had  been  obtained  in  good 

bunal  to  which  should  be  submitted  the  awument  of  foith,  its  legal  validity  was  a  matter  of  local  law, 

the  United  States  m  this  regard.   Whether  this  course  j«*^ '    i„^j  v-  fi,^  y»X«i.f  »k;Ai>  ^A^i**,^A  kfm  f#% 

is  justified  by  the  dreumstiSicos,  or  whether  our  intei-  determined  by  the  court  which  admitted  him  to 

protation  of  the  agreement  be  the  correct  one,  are  citizenship.     On  tnis  point  the  nmpire  in  tne 

ouestions,  upon  the  failure  ot  the  eommiHsion,  to  be  Buzzi  case  seems  to  have  entirely  agreed  with 

discussed  and  decided  by  the  twogovemraents  them-  M.  Bartholdi.     While  holding  that  the  oommis- 

t^l^:^?!^^^  present  it  is  aufllpiept  that  I  refuse  ^j^^  y^^  ^  ^ight  to  go  behind  a  naturalization 

to  recognize  the  power  of  the  commission  to  donation-  ../,     .     .    ®         ^/-  ^    -,   r\ s.  t  « -.v «. 

alize  an  American  citizen.    When  a  court  of  oompe-  certificate  m  case  of  fraud,  Count  Lewenhaupt 

tent  jurisdiction,  administering  the  law  of  tiie  land,  Bays,  in  the  Buzzi  case : 
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Tho  umpire  has  been  unable  to  ilnd  any  indioaticm 
in  either  too  agreement  or  in  the  correspondeaoe  that, 
aa  oontended  5/  Spain,  the  oommiasion  ought  to  ex- 
amine whether  the  requirements  of  the  American  Uw 
of  naturalization  have  t>een  fulUlled.  In  Buch  case  the 
umpire  would  have  to  examine,  in  the  present  case, 
not  only  the  question  of  live  years*  rosidenoe,  but  also 
whether  the  deolaration  of  intention  made  in  1850  was 
legal  or  not;  whether  it  could  be  replaoed  by  the  dec- 
laration of  intention  oiado  by  the  claimant's  father  in 
18:24 ;  whether  the  claimant  resided  one  year  in  Maiy- 
land,  where  he  was  natumlized ;  whether  he  conducted 
himself  aa  a  man  of  good  moral  character ;  whether  ho 
was  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  eto. 
It  is  not  probable  that,  when  the  question  was  to  de- 
termine naturalization  in  good  faith  as  upiinst  Spain, 
either  party  intended  an  examination  of  these  quoi- 
tions.  because  it  seems  entirely  indifferent  to  Spain 
whetner  the  claimant  abjured  hn  allegiance  only  once 
at  the  end  of  five  years,  or  whether  he  made  also  a 
similar  oath  two  years  previously ;  whether,  in  case  of 
five  years'  residence,  ho  reildei  one  rear  in  Marvland, 
or  the  whole  time  in  other  parts  of  tne  United  States. 

In  his  opinion  in  the  Portaondo  case,  Baron 
Blano  expressly  concedes  the  aathority  of  the 
commission  to  inquire  into  the  validity  of  a 
nataralization  certificate  in  case  of  frand.  He 
decided  that  sufficient  proof  of  citizenship  was 
given  by  the  naturalization  certificate  of  Portu- 
ondo,  "such  certificate  not  being  proved  or 
charged  to  have  been  procured  by  fraud,  or 
issued  in  violation  of  public  laiv,  treaties,  or 
natural  justice.**  He  tnen  added  that** such 
grounds  of  impeachment,  upon  which  any  cer- 
tificate of  naturalization  may  be  declared  void, 
are  not  found  in  this  case.*'  This  opinion  was . 
given  by  Baron  Blanc,  after  the  arbitrator  on 
the  part  of  Spain,  the  Marquis  de  Potestad- 
Fornari,  had  filed  a  protest  aj^ainst  the  views 
expressed  by  Baron  Blanc,  m  deciding  the 
Domingnez  case,  as  above  quoted. 

The  position  taken  by  Secretary  Blaine  with 
reference  to  tbe  powers  and  duties  of  the  com- 
mission, in  the  matter  of  naturalization  cer- 
tificates, is  diametrically  opposed  to  that  taken 
by  his  immediate  predecessor,  Mr.  Evarts,  who 
assured  the  Spanish  Minister  in  Washington,  in 
an  official  communication,  dated  March  4, 1880, 
that  the  commission  had  full  power  to  pa«s 
upon  all  questions  of  law  and  fact  arising  in 
the  oases  submitted,  and  that  it  was  **  bey  on' I 
the  competence  of  either  Government  to  in- 
terfere with,  direct,  or  obstruct  its  delibera* 
tions.*'  He  expressly  conceded  that  it  raiptht 
inquire  into  the  validity  of  any  naturalization 
certificate,  and  that  the  judgment  of  the  um- 
pire, whatever  it  might  be.  was  final  and  not 
open  to  review.  His  letter  was  written  to 
Sefior  Don  Felipe  Mendez  de  Vigo,  who,  acting 
nnder  instructions  from  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, had  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  State 
Department  the  protest  made  by  the  Marquis 
de  Potestad-Fornari,  against  the  principles  af- 
firmed by  Baron  Blanc  in  the  Domingnez  case. 
The  views  then  held  by  the  State  Department 
are  set  forth  in  the  following  passages  of  Mr. 
Evarts's  letter: 

I  have  no  difiicuHv  in  cordially  aorreetng  with  you 
In  the  principle  which  you  deduce  firom  the  conven- 


tion of  1871  aa  the  one  which  Inspired  both  gpvem- 
mente  in  their  agreement  to  the  terms  of  that  inatru- 
ment,  and  to  wmch  you  give  expression  in  your  note 
in  words  which  1  wulinffly  adopt :  ^*  From  the  terma 
of  the  convention  of  1871^  it  is  clearly  deduced  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  Stetea  and  tliat  of  Spam, 
being  both  actuated  by  the  strictest  sentiment  or  jus- 
tice, Knowing,  perhaps,  that  the  parties  claiming  to  be 
American  citizens  had  not  all  the  necessarv  means  of 
defense  before  the  Cuban  courts,  and  that  It  was  pos- 
sible that  abuses  had  existed  in  the  issuance  of  oertifl- 
cafeea  of  naturalisation  presented  by  them,  thou<^ht 
proper  in  appointing  the  Spanish- American  Commis- 
sion cff  Arbitration  to  invest  it  with  certain  powers 
which  in  certun  cases  place  it  above  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  decisions  pronounced  by  tbe  local  courts  of 
both  nations." 

It  is  precisely  in  this  spirit  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  mterprsted,  understood,  and 
accepted  the  Amotions  and  powers  of  the  commission 
created  by  the  agreement  of  the  two  govemmente.  and 
oiganixe4i  in  accordance  witii  and  in  pursuance  ot  the 
convention  of  1871.  This  Government  haa  ftx>m  the 
fint  oonaidered,  as  it  now  holds  and  feels  itself  bound 
to  maintain,  that  the  eommiwion  thus  eetabliahod  ia 
an  indepenaent  iudicial  tribunal,  possessed  of  all  the 
powers  and  enaowod  with  all  tne  properties  which 
should  distinguish  a  court  of  hi^h  international  juris- 
diction, alike  competent  in  the  jurisdiction  conferred 
upon  it  to  bring  under  judgment  the  decisions  of  the 
local  courts  of  lx>th  nations  and  beyond  the  compe- 
tence of  either  government  to  interfere  with,  direct,  or 
obstruct  its  deliberations.  Viewing  the  commission 
in  this  light^  the  Government  of  the  United  Stetes,  aa 
one  of  the  high  contracting  partiea  to  the  convention, 
and  also  as  one  of  the  parties  to  the  contention  sub- 
mitted for  the  determination  of  the  oommiasion,  haa 
felt  itself  bound,  in  accordance  with  the  stipulations 
of  tiie  seventh  article  of  the  agreement,  to  **  accept 
tiio  awards  made  in  the  several  cases  submitted  to  the 
said  arbitration  as  final  and  ooodusive."  An  exami- 
nation of  the  proceedings  of  the  commission,  which  I 
have  reouested  the  advocate  of  the  United  States  to 
make^  snows  that  in  all  cases  submitted  for  ito  deter- 
mination thus  far  the  American  claimants  have  berai 
required  to  estebliah  their  United  States  citixenahip 
by  competent  and  sufilcient  proofii,  and  that  in  no  case 
has  the  right  been  denied  tolSpain  to  **  traverse  *'  the 
allegation  of  such  citizenship,  and  to  support  such  de- 
nial on  the  part  of  Spain  by  admissible  evidence  going 
to  show  that  the  proofs,  adduced  in  maintenance  ra 
the  claimants'  demand  to  bo  oonaidered  dtiaens  of 
the  United  States,  were  on  their  face  inadmissible,  or 
that  they  were  unworthv  of  credit  because  of  a  taint 
of  fraud  in  the  prooeecfings  of  naturalisation  from 
which  the  documente  emanated,  or  that  teken  togeth- 
er such  proofs  were  innufilcient  to  establish  the  demand 
of  American  dtiaenship  put  forth  bv  thia  Oovemment 
on  behalf  of  the  claimant  All  this  it  haa  been  com- 
petent to  the  representative  of  Spain  to  advance  be- 
fore the  tribunal  on  behalf  of  his  government  aa  de- 
fense and  objection  to  each  claim  presented  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  arbitration  of  tiie  commission. 

In  the  proceedings  with  regaFd  to  the  dalm  of  Mr. 
Fernando  Dominguez,  from  which  the  present  con* 
tention  imme<Uatoly  arises,  and  in  regard  to  which,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Marquis  de  Potcstad-Fomari.  tbe 
dedsion  of  the  umpire  fUmiahed  sufilcient  groonda  to 
the  arbitrator  for  Spain  to  reftise  his  oononrrence  with 
the  American  arbitrator  in  a  submission  to  the  um- 
pire of  any  ftitnre  ease  involving  a  controverted  quea- 
tion  of  American  naturalization  upon  which  the  arbi- 
tratora  should  disagree,  thia  principle  appeara  to  have 
been  recognized  by  the  oommiasion  in  the  most  lib- 
eral aense,  and  the  inquiry  aa  to  tbe  question  of  the 
dtizenship  of  the  daimant  waa  apparently  punuod  to 
the  utmost  acope  and  limit  of  judicial  investigation. 

...  It  waa  the  intention  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  do  not  donbt  that  It  waa  also  the 
intention  of  the  Government  of  hia  Catholic  Mi^eatj, 
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to  elinuDate  fh>m  the  field  of  diplomatic  diBcuasion  a  on  the  dtiaenship  of  the  cloimAntft,  dependent  upon 
class  of  cases)  wluch  could  horoly  be  diplomatioally  naturalization,  is  as  Ailly  a^  question  oi  judicial  de- 
handled  in  detail  with  satisfaction  to  either  party,  and  termination  for  the  tribunal  in  respect  to  the  admissi> 
to  create  a  tribunal  which  should  fidrly  and  impar-  bility  of  evidenoe,  its  relevancy  and  its  weig[ht,  and 
tiolly  judge  them  without  question  or  ap(«al  in  the  in  respect  to  the  rules  of  jurisprudence  by  wmob  it  is 
interest  of  universal  equity,  and  especially  in  that  of  to  be  determined,  as  any  other  question  in  controversy 
the  traditional  good  understanding  which  has  so  long  in  the  cases.  This  contention  was  so  dealt  with  by 
united  both  governments.    The  President  charges  mo  the  arbitrators  and  by  the  umpire  in  the  cose  of 

other  cases  hereto- 


dealt  with,  I  must  as- 
tribunal  which  involve 

the  impartiality  of  the  arbitntors,  the  Goveiimients  of  that  issue. 

Spain  and  of  the  United  States  may  accept  and  carry  The  conclusions  which  I  have  formed  upon  this 

into  effect  the  decisions  rendered  in  all  cases  as  they  subject  result   in  the  expectation  that   the    rij^hts 

arise.  secured  by  the  convention  to  claimants  whose  coses 

It  becomes,  in  this  view  of  the  authority  of  the  tri-  have  been  laid  before  tlie  tribunal  by  this  Oovem- 

bunal  to  fix  not  only  the  g^eral  scope  of  evidence  ond  mont  will  no  longer  be  delayed  or  interrupted  in  their 

aiigument  it  will  cntertam  in  the  discussion  both  of  presentation  by  the  obstruction  interposed  by  the 

the  merits  of  each  claim  and  of  the  claimant's  Ameri-  Spanish  arbitrator  to  their  due  course  of  considcrar 

can  citizenship,  but  to  pass  as  well  upon  every  offer  tion  and  determination  as  prescribed  by  the  conven- 

of  evidence  bearing  upon  either  issue  that  may  be  mode  tion. 

before  it.  entirely  tmnecessory,  and  therefore  entirelv  i.  i_    tt  .*  j  oa  j.           i       -i.         •    • 

unsuitable,  for  me  to  enter  upon  any  discussion  of  ei-  A  law  of  the  united  States  mokes  it  a  cnmH 

ther  the  jurisprudence  that  shoula  govern  the  dods-  nal  offense,  panishabie  by  both  fine  and  im- 

ions  of  the  tribunal  or  of  the  reach  of  tiie  jurisdiction  prisonment,  for  any  person  knowinglv  to  uw, 

aooorded  by  the  convention  of  1871.    All  these  topics  (1,  ^„^  «,«J^rv-  •«»  /mf  ,«n«^/v<.A   «  oa«^Aa«4>^  ^t 

are  to  be  judiciaUy  treated  and  judicUUy  decided  by  ^°  f^^  ^^ "^  ^^  £or  any  paxyose,  a  certificate  of 

the  tribunal,  and  the  two  govemmento  ore  to  accept  naturalization  by  fraud  or  false  evidence.     Any 

the**  awards  made  in  the  several  cases  submitted  to  offender  is  liable  to  indictment,  and  on  the 

the  said  arbitration  as  final  and  oonclusive,  and  will  trial  it  woold  seem  that  the  coart  has  express 

give  fWl  effect  to  the  some,"  as  expressed  in  the  sev-  authority  to  go  behind  the  certificate  and  to 

enth  article  of  the  convention.  i_    ^i      *  «    -.  •        •  •       •  ▲     i.v     ^    ^         j 

This  obligation  upon  the  two  governments  is  not  at  "^1**®  "»«  '?"®®^  inquinea  into  the  facts  and 

all  dependent  upon  the  method,  the  rules,  the  rea-  merits  of  the  matter.     This  law  is  found  m 

sons,  or  the  law  which  have  produced  the  awards,  b^  section  6428  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of   the 

\ng  approved  by  the  governments,  or  the  awards  them-  United  States,  which  reads  as  follows : 
selves  being  satisfactory  to  the  governments.    Any 

such  pretension,  if  tolerated,  would  subvert  the  con-  Every  ncrson  who  knowingly  uses  any  certiflcato 

vention  and  reserve  for  direct  debate  between  the  gov-  of  naturalization  heretofore  granted  by  any  court,  or 

emmcnts  contentions  which  have  been  deliberately  hereafier  granted,  which  has  Been  or  may  be  procured 

remitted  to  judicial  treatment  and  decision.  tlirough  iraud  or  by  fiilse  evidence,  or  has  been  or 

The  interruption  of  the  due  judicial  course  provided  m^y  he  issued  by  the  clerk  or  any  otner  ofilcer  of  the 

by  the  convention  in  all  cases  which  should  be  sub-  court,  without  any  appearance  and  hearing  of  the  ap- 

mltted  to  the  arbitrators,  and  in  which  there  should  plicant  in  court,  and  without  lawfiU  auuiority ;  and 

arise  **  questions  upon  which  they  should  be  unable  every  person  who  falselv  represents  himself  to  be  a 

to  agree,'*  which  has  been  produced  by  the  action  of  citizen  of  the  United  States,  without  having  been 

the  Spanish  arbitrator,  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  justly  duly  admitted  to  citizenship,  for  any  fraudulent  nur- 

oomplained  of  by  the  claimants  whose  litigations  have  pose  whatever,  sliall  be  punishable  bv  a  fine  of  not 

thus  been  delayed.  There  would  seem  tooe  no  doubt  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned 

that,  upon  the  necessary  reason  of  the  situation,  as  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both, 

well  OS  by  the  explicit  provision  of  the  convention,  t           i  ^               *                             i.         .     t 

the  only  condition  to  the  atteching  of  the  umpire's  It  would  seem  that  any  person  knowingly 

jurisdiction  '*  to  decide  "  any  question  is  the  inaoility  using  a  fraudulent  naturalization  certificate 

of  the  arbitrators  to  agree  upon  that  question.    The  before  an  international  arbitration  commission 

SSffi^tK^^'s^'diTj^?^^^^^^^^  holding  ite  sessions  in  this  country  would  be 

upon  which  the  two  arbitrotora  disagree  seems  a  frus-  liable  to  the  penalties  of  the  above  statute, 

tration  of  the  equal,  impartial,  comprehensive,  and  In  his  message   of   1875,  President  Grant 

eflloient  provision  made  tor  the  umpirage  to  produce,  said :  **  On  many  occasions  it  has  been  brought 

«.r.*'Tr**'^K?*T®'*J?f'^^wLHw  *h?^^  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Government  that 

ment  of  the  arbitratora  hod  disabled  them  firom  mak-  certificates  of  naturalization  are  held  and  pro- 

This  Government  has  every  desire  that  the  labore  tection  or  interference  claimed  by  parties  who 

of  the  commission  should  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  admit  that  not  only  they  were  not  within 

as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  an  adequate  consider-  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  pretended 

SSSd^L^ll?  T?^.*^«n^^^'th^  tw^fe  «n^  naturaUzation,  but  that  they  have  never  resided 

mittea  to  It.    it  sees  no  reason  to  tnmK  tnat  the  pur-  .    ^.i     tt  -^   •»  o^  *          i     Jlau...^  4.1.^  ..^..^^^s^..*... 

poses  of  the  two  govemmento  have  not  been  ciroum-  >n  the  United  States.     In  others  the  certificate 

spectly  Bteted  and  their  execution  adequately  secured  and  record  of  the  court  ahow  on  their  face  that 

by  the  convention  of  1871 ;  and,  with  every  wish  to  the  person  claiming  to  be  naturalized  had  not 

meet  my  suggestion  which  may  be  made  to  it  by  the  resided  the  required  time  in  the  United  States. 

^^^}l^r^So"'o?tt,r.'or'r^^rrt£-t  J^  othe™  H  «  >annU^  upon  examination  that 

convention,  it  can  not  look  with  any  oomphwenoy  the  requirements  of  law  have  not  been  com- 

unon  any  diminution  of  the  independent  jucudal  au-  plied  with.    In  some  oases,  even,  such  certifi- 

thority  of  the  tribunal  constituted  by  it.  or  any  inter-  cates  have  been  matter  of  purchase.    These 

ruption  of  ite  regular  administration  of  the  jurisdio-  ^^  j^^^  isolated  cases  arismg  at  rare  intervals, 

tion  assigned  to  it.  ^    .     m                                             ji.*i. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  views  I  have  had  the  honor  ^n*  ^{  common  occurrence,  and  which  are  re- 

to  submit  to  you  may  satisQr  you  that  the  contention  ported  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe." 
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NAVT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  This  others  entirely  useless,  and  which  coald  not, 
important  arm  of  the  national  service  excited  withuat  a  ^eat  expenditare  of  money,  be  made 
paolic  attention  to  a  large  extent  in  1881.  For  fit  for  service.  There  are,  it  appears,  four 
several  years  the  navy  had  been  mnch  negleot-  donble-tarreted  monitors  belonging  to  the  Gov* 
ed.  It  had  become  weak  and  inefficient.  It  ernment  and  remaining  unfinished,  one  at  Phil- 
was  poorly  and  meanly  supplied ;  and  it  was  adelphia,  one  at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  one  at 
held  to  be  qaite  unworthy  of  a  great  nation.  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  and  one  at  Mare  Island, 
The  Secretary,  in  his  annual  report,  urged  California.  It  is  not  dear  what  is  best  to  be  done 
warmly  its  claims  upon  the  gratitude  of  the  with  these,  whether  to  continue  work  on  them 
country,  and  pleaded  earnestly  for  prompt  and  or  to  abandon  them.  It  is  recommended  that 
efficient  action  in  its  behalf.  He  is  clearly  of  they  be  removed  to  a  navy-yard,  be  carefully 
opinion  that,  "  while  the  navy  should  not  be  examined,  and,  if  thought  advisable,  finished 
large,  it  should  at  all  times  afford  a  nucleus  fur  in  a  manner  to  confer  some  benefit  on  the  Gov- 
its  enlargement  upon  an  emergency.  Its  power  ernment,  in  spite  of  their  irregularly  designed 
of  prompt  and  extended  expansion  should  be  plans.  At  present  these  monitors  are  only  bad 
established.''  And  he  further  says :  *'  Upon  the  copies  of  old  models  built  in  an  emergency, 
whole,  whether  it  be  as  a  means  of  self-protec-  worthless  for  the  defense  of  the  coasts,  and  en- 
tion  to  the  long  line  of  cities  and  harbors  upon  tailing  considerable  expense  for  their  preserva- 
onr  coasts,  or  to  guard  our  commerce  on  the  tion.  The  Government  can  not  afford  to  thro w 
high  seas,  or  to  insure  our  citizens  sojourning  away  these  vessels,  after  spending  so  much 
in  foreign  lands  and  their  property  and  persons  money  on  them,  without  first  finding  out 
asrainst  outrage ;  or  to  take  and  keep  our  proper  whether*  they  may  be  converted  into  useful 
place  among  nations ;  or  to  maintain  the  senti-  ships. 

ment  of  patriotism  connected  with  our  navy,  The  United  States  maintains  squadrons,  of 

and  with  the  memory  of  its  departed  heroes;  some  five  or  six  vessels  each,  on  the  North 

or  to  reap  the  advantages  of  the  researches  Atlantic  Station,  the  South  Atlantic  Station, 

and  labors  of  its  officers  in  the  further  progress  the  European  Station,  the  Pacific  Station,  and 

of  advanced  soienoe,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Atlantic  Station.    Besides  these  there  is  a 

Congress  to  see  to  it  that  the  navy  of  the  training- practice  squadron,  consisting  of  five 

United  States  should  not  be  left  to   perish  vessels;  seven  ships  are  employed  on  special 

through  inanition,  but  should  be  restored  to  a  service,  and  one  is  used  by  the  State  of  New 

condition  of  usefulness,  in  which  it  may,  upon  York  as  a  marine  school-ship, 

occasion,  be  so  expanded  as  to  become  the  During  1881  a  porcion  of  the  navy  was  oc> 

ready  means  of  protection  at  home,  or  of  ao-  cupied  in  works  of  utility  to  tlie  country  at 

tive  and  aggressive  warfare  in  the  ports  and  large,  as  well  as  in  the  interests  of  science, 

waters  of  an  enemy."  The  longitudes  of  Yokohama,  Nagasaki,  Vladi- 

In  order  to  be  able  to  come  before  the  na-  vostok,  Shanghai,  Amoy,  and  Hong-Kong  have 
tional  legislature  with  some  definite,  matured  been  established  by  means  of  the  electric  tele- 
plans  and  recommendations  for  increasing  the  graph,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  electric  light 
etflcienoy  of  the  navy,  a  naval  advisory  board,  wilt  be  found  of  great  value  for  various  pur- 
consistinff  of  able  and  experienced  officers,  was  poses  in  the  naval  service.  Two  United  States 
appointed  early  in  the  year.  It  prosecuted  its  steamers  have  been  detailed  for  the  purpose  of 
work  and  reported  toward  the  close  of  1881.  surveying  the  waters  and  shoals  of  the  Gulf  of 
It  strongly  recommends  proper  and  effective  Samana,  in  the  Island  of  San  Domingo,  which, 
vessels,  combining  sufficient  speed,  facility  of  from  its  geographical  position  and  extent,  seems 
mancBuvre,  and  a  power  of  resistance  deemed  destined  to  become  of  great  importance  com- 
abundantly  available  for  practical  purposes,  mercially,  and  for  similar  service  on  the  Spanish 
These  vessels  thus  recommended  are  adapted  Main.  It  is  recommended  that  systematic  sur- 
to  the  depth  of  water  in  our  ports  and  harbors ;  veys  be  made  of  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  the 
and,  while  requiring  no  fine  work,  extravagant  coasts  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  and  of 
and  oseless,  it  is  believed  they  will  adequately  the  Marshall  andCaroline  groups  of  islands.  The 
supply  the  pressing  wants  of  this  arm  of  de-  Naval  Observatory  reports  astronomical  work 
f ense.  The  number  and  types  of  vessels  that  performed  during  the  year,  consisting  of  obser- 
will  be  available  for  service  in  the  navy  at  the  vations  of  stars,  satellites,  and  comets ;  their 
expiration  of  eight  years,  in  case  the  programme  reduction  and  partial  publication ;  the  discus- 
set  forth  by  the  advisory  board  be  adopted,  sion  and  publication  of  the  result  of  the  transit- 
are  :  twenty-one  ironclads  (**  such  vessels,"  of- Venus  expeditions  of  1874 ;  the  reduction 
they  emphatically  declare,  '^  are  dbiolutelp  of  the  photographic  observations  of  the  transit 
needed /or  the  dtfeneeof  the  country  in  time  of  of  Mercury  of  1878;  and  tJie  prosecution  of 
wwr  "),  seventy  onarmored  cruisers,  five  rams,  experiments  on  astronomical  photography.  In 
five  torpedo  gunboats,  twenty  torpedo-boats,  this  connection,  mention  is  niade  of  the  selec- 
Cost  of  the  vessels  recommended  to  be  built,  tion  and  purchase  of  a  site  for  a  new  Naval 
nearly  $80,000,000.  Observatory  on  Georgetown  Heights.     It  is 

At  this  date  there  are  one  hundred  and  forty  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  new  structure 

vessels  on  the  navy  list,  twenty-five  of  which  will  be  about  $600,000.    Under  authorization 

are  mere  tugs,  with  a  very  large  number  of  of  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  had  a 
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▼essel  of  suitable  size  and  equipments  fitted  up-  is  $14,874,269.65 ;  also  transferred  from  n&yj 

to  search  for  the  steamer  Jeannette,  of  the  pension  fund  to  the  Naval  As^am,  $50,818, 

Arctic  Exploring  Expedition.    A  Gk>vemment  making  a  total  of  $14,984,082.55.    The  nam- 

steamer  was  also  sent  to  aid  in  the  same  benevo-  ber  of  navy  invalids,  navy  widows,  and  others 

lent  undertaking,  for  the  particulars  of  which  is  4,195 ;  the  amount  paid  for  pensicms  is  $965,- 

see^^GsooBAPHiOALExPLOBATioys.*'  The  first  188.24. 

vessel  remains  over,  to  continue  the  search  in  The  Naval  Academy  appears  to  be  in  ex- 

thesummerof  1882.  The  United  States  steamer,  ceUent  condition.    It  is  regarded  as  a  source 

being  wholly  unsuccessful  in  the  main  object  of  of  pride  to  the  department,  and  of  usefulness 

her  cruise,  returned  to  New  York  in  November,  to  tne  country.    It  is  believed  that  the  Acad- 

The  Bureau  of  Ordnance  reports  that,  betfides  emy  is,  in  all  respects,  at  this  time  superior  to 
its  usual  work  of  fitting  batteries  of  ships  for  any  other  naval  school  in  the  world.  This  ex- 
sea,  and  keeping  up  the  stock  of  manufactured  cellenee  arises  from  the  system  of  instruction 
articles  for  current  service,  it  has  been  engaged  originally  introduced  at  the  first  formation  of 
in  improving  the  ballistic  power  of  certain  of  the  school,  and  since  then  perfected  by  such  re- 
the  Parrott  muzzle-loading  rifles  by  converting  forms  and  improvements  in  its  curriculum  and 
them  to  breech-loaders  with  enlarged  powder-  general  management  and  discipline  as  have  be- 
chambers.  An  earnest  remonstrance  is  made  come  necessary  in  the  course  of  time.  Hie 
on  the  subject  of  modem  rifled  breech-loading  interest  and  zeal  which  have  been  exhibited  by 
cannon,  a  matter  which  has  frequently  been  the  corps  of  officers  and  instructors  in  charge 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Confess.  '*  Our  of  the  Academy  are  entitled  to  commendation. 
vessels  of  war  are  obliged  to  appear  to  great  In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
disadvantage  beside  those  of  ostensibly  equal  training-shiiw  for  the  purpose  of  training  boys 
force  belonging  to  other  nations,  and  our  bat-  to  become  seamen  have  proved  very  effective, 
tery  power  is  so  low  as  to  justify  the  gravest  and,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  the  navsl 
apprehension  in  case  we  should  be  call^  upon  apprentice  system  seems  to  be  established  on 
to  meet  foreign  ships  of  equal  size  in  battle.'*  a  sure  foundation,  from  which  the  navy  will 
As  there  seems  to  oe  an  impression  prevailing  soon  reap  material  advantages.  It  is  confl- 
in  some  quarters  that  torpedoes  alone  would  dently  believed  that  this  training  squadron  will 
suffice  for  the  defense  of  the  coast  against  a  maintain  its  present  efficiency,  and  may  be  re- 
hostile  fieet,  care  is  taken  to  dispel  this  im-  lied  on  in  future  to  furnish  a  nucleus  for  sea- 
pression,  and  it  is  affirmed  positively  that  *^  tor-  men  for  the  navy. 

pedoes,  either  for  defense  or  attack,  must  be  There  are  in  the  navy-yards  large  accumu- 

covered  or  defended  by  the  fire  of  powerful  lations  of  property,  consisting  of  the  ancient 

rifled  guns,  both  afloat  and  ashore.    The  two  hulls  of  vessels  of  war,  launches  and  other 

destructive  agents   (artillery  and  torpedoes)  ships'  boats,  old  machinery  and    oondemnied 

supplement  each  other,  and,  as  a  rule,  must  be  stores  and  materials,  and  other  efiects,  which 

employed  together."  have  become  unfltted  for  use  in  the  navy. 

The  appropriations  available  for  the  current  The  career  of  the  celebrated  United  States 
expenses  of  the  year  ending  June  80,  1881,  frigate  Constitution,  commonly  known  as  *^  Old 
were  $16,085,752.45,  to  which  should  be  added  Ironsides,"  so  renowned  in  song  and  story,  is 
$59,809  transferred  from  the  navy  pension  fund  ended  at  last.  December  15,  1881,  she  was 
to  the  Naval  Asylum.  There  should  also  be  formally  put  out  of  commission  at  the  Brook- 
added  $185,448.81,  appropriated  to  cover  defi-  lyn  Navy-Tard,  her  ensign  being  hauled  down 
ciencies  for  1881,  making  a  total  of  $15,280,-  in  the  presence  of  Admiral  Cooper  and  the 
504.76.  There  was  also  a  balance  on  hand  at  other  officers  attached  to  the  station.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  under  the  appropria-  then  the  Constitution  has  been  stripped  of  her 
tions  for  pay  of  the  navy  and  pay  of  marine  spars  and  guns  and  has  taken  her  place  in 
corps,  of  $1,495,818.85.  From  this  sum  should  what  is  called  **  Rotten  Row,"  with  the  Sus- 
be  deducted  $678,188.46,  amounts  due  from  quehanna  and  Ticondero^  and  unless  broken 
said  appropriations  to  '^genersl  account  of  ad-  up  will  be  allowed  to  fall  ^*adually  to  pieces, 
vances,"  and  also  $8,565.68  carried  to  the  sur-  Once  before  it  was  determined  to  put  *^  Old 
plus  fund;  also  the  sum  of  $19,458.94  appro-  Ironsides"  out  of  commission,  but  the  lines  of 
priated  for  charts  of  the  Amazon  and  Madeira  one  of  our  poets-^ 

Rivers,  etc.,  transferred  from  appropriations  *  Ar,  te« her tattcwd «i«ign  downr- 
made  for  that  year  and  earned  to  the  account 

for  indeflnite  appropriations.    The  net  amount  saved  the  frigate,  and  prolonged  her  career  for 

avaOable  for  the  year  was  $16,020,801.08.   The  twoscore  years.    The  keel  of  the  Constitution 

expenditures  were  $14,4502789.86,  leaving  a  was  laid  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  November, 

balance  of  $1,569,511.17.    To  this  should  be  1795,  and  she  was  launched  in  October,  1797. 

added  unexpended  balances  in  the  hands  of  Her  first  cruise  was  made  in  the  summer  of  1798, 

pay-officers,  $692,987.74,  which  shows  that  and  her  first  commander  was  Captain  Samnel 

the  net  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  were  Nicholson.    Her  last  voyage  was  made  in  No- 

$2,262,498.91  less  than  the  amount  applicable  vember,  1881,  and  her  last  captain  was  Com- 

therefor.    The  amount  of  appropriations  avail-  mander  E.  M.  Sbepard.    In  1804  the  Oonsti- 

able  for  the  fiscal  year  (ending  June  80,  1882)  tution,  under  Preble,  silenced  the  land  batter- 
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ies  at  Tnpoli,  and  gained  the  freedom  of  three  The  satisfactory  condition  of  the  Staters 
hundred  American  captives.  During  the  sec-  finances,  and  her  educational  and  material  in- 
ond  war  with  Great  Britain — 18l§^'15 — she  terests,  was  laid  before  the  reader  of  the  "  Cy- 
made  Ler  famous  record,  beginning  with  her  dopsdia  ^^  in  1880.  The  progress  which  |^e- 
escape,  while  under  the  command  of  Commo-  braska  has  recently  made,  and  her  prospective 
dore  Isaac  Hull,  from  a  British  squadron  off  further  advance,  were  summed  up  by  the  Gov- 
Sandy  Hook,  in  July,  1812.  Under  the  same  ernor  at  the  conclusion  of  his  message  in  these 
gallant  officer,  the  victory  over  the  Guerriere  words : 

was  gained  on  Angust  19th  of  the  sune  year.  ^  ^  ^^^  ^^       A^t  ^^^  ^^  j  ^^^w  with 

December  18th,  the  Bntish  frigate  Java  was  B«tUfaotion  the  piogress  of  the  State  in  the  develop- 

captured,  and  in  the  following  year  the  sloop-  ment  of  its  vaned  reaouroes.    Railroada  have  been 

of- war  Picton,  a  privateer,  and  several  English  »P»dly  extended  toward  the  frontier,  affording  addi- 

«eroh«.tmen  were  her  spoi^  whUe  early  in  ^^TSST^Ud  U^  hi'lS:: '^hrSio''; 

1816  the  frigate  Oyane  and  the  sloop-of-war  gtate  of  cultivation;  manulkcturing  interestoare  utilii- 

Levant  were  made  prizes.    Since  that  war  the  ing  the  water-power  afforded  by  our  riven  and  smaller 

Constitution  has  been  rebuilt  and  several  times  streams ;  enterprising  capitalists  are  developing  the 

repaired.    Her  flag  has  floated  on  every  sea,  cori-fldds  that  M;e  believed  to  be  abundant  within  the 

^Ja  ;»   o  oin»iA^»^;<iA  iw%  *\^^  T>o/.:4)^  *u^  ry\A  boroem  of  the  State,  and  there  are  many  reasons  for 

and  m  a  smgle  cruise  m  the  Pacific  the  old  .ntioipating  greater  p^perity  in  the  not  cfistant  future, 

frigate  sailed  52,879  miles.    She  has  always  r— «»8         f    r^  j 

been  a  singularly  lucky  ship,  and  in  her  long  The  fact  that  the  rate  of  taxation  for  general 

career  of  nearly  a  century  her  good  fortune  purposes,  which  the  law  of  1879  fixed  at  two 

was  ever  remarkable.    To  enumerate  her  com-  mills  on  the  dollar,  was  totally  inadequate  to 

manders  would  be  to  name  nearly  all  the  heroic  meet  the  general  expenses  of  the  State  govem- 

names  in  our  early  naval  annals.      Preble,  ment  for  the  next  fiscal  term,  led  to  the  passage 

Rodgers,  Ohauncey,  Hull,  Decatur,  Bainbridge,  at  this  session  of  an  act  whicn  fixed  the  general 

Porter,  and  Oharles  Stewart,  are  among  the  State  tax  at  five  mills  on  the  dollar,  and  t^e 

American  commanders  who  won  renown  in  sinking-fund  tax  at  three  fourths  of  one  mill, 

her.    Her  last  foreign  service  was  a  peaceful  The  rate  of  the  last-named  tax  for  1879  and 

one — carrying  American  products  to  and  from  1880  was  five  eighths  of  one  mill ;  the  aggregate 

the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878.    Since  her  re-  amounts  of  taxable  property  in  Nebraska,  as 

tnm  from  Europe,  the  Constitution  has  been  assessed  in  the  said  two  years,  having  been 

nsed  as  a  training-ship  for  boys.  $75,869,798.87  and  $90,499,618  respectively. 

NEBRASKA.    The  Sixteenth  Legislature  of  The  remarkable  growth  of  the  State  in  popu- 

this  State  convened  at  Lincoln,  and  began  its  lation  during  the  last  decade— from  122,998  in 

biennial  session  of  1881  on  the  4th  of  January,  1870  to  452,542  in  1880 — entitles  her  to  three 

J.  B.  Dinsmore  having  been  elected  President  Representatives  in  the  Lower  House  of  Congress 

pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  H.  H.  Shedd  instead  of  one,  as  heretofore.  A  bill  to  district 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Both  the  State  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  and 

of  these  presiding  officers  belong,  politically,  to  passed,  but  was  defeated  in  the  Lower  House 

the  Republican  party;  about  three  fourths  of  on  the  last  day  of  the  session.    Nebraska  must 

the  whole  legislative  body  of  Nebraska  consist-  thus  elect  aJl  of  her  three  Representatives  in 

ing  of   Republican  members.    The  vote  for  Congress  from  the  State  at  large,  until  a  future 

Speaker  in  the  Lower  House  stood :  Shedd,  74;  General  Assembly  divides  her  territory  into 

/.  Holraan,  his  competitor,  8.  districts,  or  hold  a  special  session  of  the  Legis- 

On  the  5tli  of  January  the  re-elected  Govern*  lature.    A  provision  of  the  State  Constitution 

or,  Albinus  Nance,  was  duly  inaugurated.  required  the  Legislature  at  this  session  to  re- 

Amon^  the  first  business  of  the  session  was  district  the  State  for  representation  in  the  Gen- 
the  election  of  a  United  States  Senator  to  oc-  eral  Assembly,  and  to  determine  the  number  of 
cupy  the  seat  of  Mr.  Paddock,  whose  term  was  members  that  shall  constitute  each  of  its  two 
to  expire  on  the  8d  of  March  ensuing.  The  com-  Houses.  An  act  was  therefore  passed  anpor- 
petitors  for  that  office  were  numerous,  and  each  tioning  the  State  into  thirty-one  senatorial  and 
of  them  was  supported  by  not  a  few  members,  fifty-nine  representative  districts,  and  defining 
At  the  end  the  choice  was  between  Mr.  Paddock  their  respective  limits.  The  act  assigns  one 
for  re-election,  and  Charles  H.Van  Wick,  a  com-  member  to  every  senatorial  district,  except  the 
paratively  new  resident  of  Nebraska,  formerly  a  seventh  and  sixteenth, which  may  elect  two  Sen- 
citizen  of  the  State  of  N'ew  York,  and  also  one  ators  each,  and  from  one  to  eight  members  to 
of  her  Representatives  in  the  Lower  Hoase  of  every  representative  district,  m  proportion  to 
Congress.  By  the  ballot  taken  in  either  House  its  extent  and  population.  In  consequence  of 
on  the  18th  of  January,  Mr.  Paddock  received  this  apportionment,  the  members  of  the  next 
more  votes  than  were  given  to  any  of  his  com-  Legislature  will  be  numerically  increased — ^in 
petitors,but  no  election  was  effected.  The  seven-  the  Senate  from  80  to  88,  and  in  the  House  of 
teenth  ballot,  tiUcen  at  the  convention  of  the  22d  Representatives  from  84  to  98. 
of  January,  decided  the  contest  in  favor  of  the  The  State  Constitution  also  authorizes  the 
new  resident,  the  votes  having  been — Paddock  Legislature,  "  in  and  after  the  year  1880,  to  in- 
86,Van  Wick  68,  or  nine  more  than  the  required  crease  the  number  of  judges  of  the  district 
mflijority.  courts,  and  the  judicial  districts  of  the  State. ^* 
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The  rapid  increase  of  population,  and  the  con-  distribnted  into  fourteen  subdivisions,  and  each 

sequent  accumulation  of  basiness  in  the  district  of  these  into  a  number  of  sections.    The  com- 

coni*ts,  seemed  to  make  it  necessary  to  exercise  raon-schbol  course  is  to  comprise  orthography, 

this  power.    Several  bills  in  both  Senate  and  physiology,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  and 

House  of  Representatives  were  therefore  intro-  English  composition.    School-books  are  to  be 

duced  under  different  titles,  but  all  purporting  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees ;  and  the 

to  increase  the  number  of  judicial  districts,  annual  school-meetings  are  to  be  held  on  the 

and  provide  judges  and  other  officers  for  their  first  Monday  in  April,  women  being  allowed  to 

courts;  even,  one  with  the  definite  object  of  vote  in  them,  provided  they  own  personal  prop- 

^'  dividing  the  State  into  six  judicial  districts  "  erty  assessed,  or  have  children  of  school  age. 

was  presented;    but  no  decisive  action  was  A  new  mechanics'  lien  law,  repealing  or 

taken  on  any  of  these  bills.  amending  the  one  heretofore  in  force,  was  en- 

In  the  absence  of  an  organized  militia,  the  acted  as  follows : 

Governor,  as  late  as  April,  1879,  was  not  able  Sxonovl.  Any  persons  who  shall  perform  any  labor 

to  comply  with  a  request  made  by  the  Sheriff  or  fUmish  any  material  or  machinery  or  fixtures  for 

of  Adams  County  "  for  a  company  of  troops  for  ^^  erection,  reparation,  or  removal  of  any  house,  miD, 

service  at  Hastings,  to  preserve  peace  and  quiet  T^*^"^!!  ''''  buUding,  or  appurtenance,  by  virtue 

J     .      .?  tLtt     fv  ii,  F'^'  *  ^  *^^-     fr^.x  J  of  »  contract  or  agreement  expressed  or  implied,  with 

dunng  the  Olive  trial " ;  but  a  request  for  United  the  owner  thereof  or  his  agenU,  shall  have  a  lien  to 

States  soldiers  was  made,  and  they  were  ordered  secure  the  payment  of  the  same,  upon  such  house,  mill, 

by  General  Crook  to  perform  that  duty.   Snbse-  inanufectory.  building,  or  anpurtenanoe,  and  the  lot  of 

qnently  twelve  companies  of  infantry,  with  one  fcp^  unonwtich  the  same  shall  stand.   Such  Uen  diaU 

Jtp  H/,1.*  <>*4^;ii»«.,  ^il.o«<.*««»  ^fi  KOQ  im^^^«  ««^  be  preferred  to  all  other  liena  or  incumbrances  which 

of  hght  artillery,  oonsistmg  of  698  officers  and  n,^^  ^^ach  to,  or  upon,  such  lands,  buUdings,  or  im- 

men,  were  rally  uniformed  at  their  own  ex-  piovements  subsequent  to  the  commencement  of  such 

pense.   Upon  the  occasion  of  the  labor  troubles  Duildings,  the  ftimiiihing  or  putting  up  of  such  ma- 

at  Omaha  in  May,  1880,  four  companies  of  this  chineiy,  or  the  making  of  such  repairs, 

force  rendered   most  vdnable  service.    The  Another  act  to  secure  the  payment  of  labor 

Legislature  has  since  passed  an  act  **  To  estab-  performed  or  materials  furnished  for  ^^  railroad, 

lish  a  military  code  for  the  State  of  Nebraska.^*  canal,  bridge,  and  ditching  companies,  and  per- 

The  act  also  organizes  a  body  of  State  militia,  sons,  ^' was  passed.    A  general  railroad  law  was 

Its  main  provisions  are,  that  every  male  citizen  also  adopted,  **  to  fix  a  maximum  standard  of 

between  eighteen  and  forty-five  years  of  age,  freight  charges  on  railroads,  and  to  prevent dis- 

able-bodied,  and  not  otherwise  exempt  by  law,  crimination  therein,  or  secret  rates,  rebates,  or 

is  subject  to  military  duty ;  and  that  the  active  drawbacks  therefor."    It  provides  for  uniform 

militia  force,  which  is  to  be  styled  **  The  Ne-  rates,  as  follows : 

braska  National  Guard,"  shall  consist  of  two  Section  a.   No  company  shall  hereailer  charge, 

thousand  men,  recruited  for  three  years  by  vol-  collect,  or  receive  for  transjwrtation  of  merchandise 

unteering,  and  distributed  into  four  regiments.  <>'  Z^^^  property  upon  jaidroad  a  higher  »te  for 

TiiA  na,\.ii«^  »u^^  ^^ci^^  ^fi  ♦K^  i^»i..««i.«  such  services  than  waa  charged  by  said  road  for  like 

The  usuaUy  short  session  of  the  Nebraska  ^^^  -^^  November,  1880 :  ihaU  hot  allow  drawUck 

Legislature  was  closed  in  1881  on  February  ©r  rebate  whatever.    A  violation  of  this  act  shall  be 

26th ;  the  bills  and  Joint  resolutions  passed  in  liable  to  all  damage  sustained  by  such  violation,  and 

it  amounted  to  86.     The  acrffreirate  number  of  liable  to  a  fine  of  $600,  to  be  recovered  in  the  name  of 

those  introduced  and  fiM  in   either   House  tiJehi^ridualiigurcd/*  and  no  raihoad  company  sl^^ 

A  -:«     .,.          .                "*T^  ^oA  .  \:^     x^vuTO  demand,  charee,  collect,  or  receive  for  such  transporta- 

dunng  this  session  was  454—186  m  the  Senate  tion  for  any  specific  distance,  a  greater  sum  than  it  de- 

and  818  m    the  House    of    Representatives,  mands.  charges,  collects,  or  receives  for  a  greater  dia* 

Among  the  acts  passed,  besides  those  above  tanoe.'* 

mentioned,  was  one  *^  proposing  an  amendmeut  A  memorial  to  Congress  was  also  passed  rel- 

to  section  1,  Article  Vll,  of  the  State  Gonstitu-  ative  to  unjust  discriminations  and  excessive 

tion.^'    Its  object  is  to  give  women  the  right  to  freight-rates  charged  by  railroad  companies, 

vote  at  political  elections.    Both  the  amend-  with  a  Joint  resolution  requesting  the  Ne- 

ment,  and  the  manner  of  submitting  it  to  the  braska  Representatives  in  Congress  to  favor 

popular  vote  for  adoption  or  rejection,  are  ex-  Federal  legislation  "  to  correct  the  said  abuses 

pressed  in  the  act  as  follows :  of  railroads." 

Sectiok  1.  Every  person  of  the  age  of  twentj^-one  An  act  '*  to  prevent  treating  in  saloons,  and 

years,  and  upward,  shall  be  an  elector.    First,  citizens  other  public   places,"  was  also  passed,  which 

°riOT  to^e"l!l^^on**^ '  *^**'"  ii*turali«d  thirty  days  m^tes  both  treater  and  treatee  guilty  of  a  rais- 

^^iL  I  The°  ballots  at  the  election  at  which  said  demeanor,  and  imposes  on  each  of  them  a  fine 

amendment  shall  be  submitted  shall  be  m  the  follow-  of  $10,  or  imprisonment  in  jail,  or  both.   They 

ingform:  *^  Forproposed  amendment  to  the  Constitu-  shall  also  pay  to  the  court  $16  for  the  prose- 

tion  relating  to  rights  of  suflhHje."  "Against  the  pro-  cuting  attorney.    If  no  attorney  is  employed, 

Sf^Sff^"!^*'''  ^      Constitution  le&Ung  to  nghu  ^ j^  ^^^^^  ^^  {^  ^^  ^^j^  t^  th^  ^^hool  fund. 

^^'  An  enlargement  of  the  Capitol  is  under  con- 

A  new  school  law,  repealing  or  remodeling  struction,  and  provision  has  been  made  for  the 

the  whole  system  of  public  instruction,  and  all  erection  of  a  building  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 

amendatory  acts  heretofore  in  force  in  the  and  to  establish  a  Home  for  the  Friendless. 

State,  was  adopted.    The  act  provides  for  all  In  the  following  table  is  given  the  population 

the  departments  of  the  system  in  detail,  being  of  the  State  by  counties  in  1880  and  1870: 
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COUNTm. 


Adams.... 
AntaloM  > , 
BfaMkUrd.. 
Boone*.... 
BollUo..., 

Burt 

Botl«r..... 

CMd 

Oxkr 

CbAM*..., 
Cbeyeime. , 

City 

Colfiuc 

Cumtnir.... 

Dftkoto.... 
Dftwioo.... 

Dlzon 

Dodge 

]>OllfflM... 

DoBdjr*... 
FlUmnre.., 
Fnnkllo... 
Frontier  *.< 


18M. 

i8r«. 

10,2W 

19 

a,9fiB 

•  •  •  • 

109 

81 

4,170 

•  •  •  • 

7^1 

198 

«,987 

2,847 

9,194 

1,990 

16,^8 

8.101 

S,809 

1,082 

70 

•  •  •  • 

V6S9 

190 

11,294 

M 

^*^ 

1,424 

^M9 

2,964 

9^11 

•  •  •  • 

8^18 

8.040 

9,909 

106 

4,m 

1,840 

11,288 

4^12 

87,645 

19,992 

87 

•  •  •  • 

10,204 

289 

^485 

26 

984 

•  •  •  ■ 

OOUNTHS. 


Fonaei' 

Oege 

Ooeper* 

Greeley*..., 

Hall... 

UMnllton . . . , 
Harlan  >*.... 

Hayea" 

Hltdicoek>*. 

Holt»« 

Howard !«.., 
JeflTeraon . . . . 
Johnaon...., 

Kearney 

Keith  » 

Knox 

Laacaater. . . , 

Lincoln 

Madlaoo 

MerricK  .  * .  *  • 

Nance 

Nemaha 

NnckoUa..... 
Otoe 


18M. 


6,407 

18,164 
1,678 
l,t61 
8,072 
8,267 
6,086 
119 
1,012 
8,2S7 
4^191 
8,096 
7,690 
4,u72 
194 
8,666 

28,«»90 
8,632 
0,088 
0,841 
1,212 

'10,451 
4,230 

10^727 


1(IT«. 


8,889 


•  •  •  • 

1,007 
180 


2,440 

8,429 

OS 

•  a  •  • 

261 

7,074 

17 

1,188 

057 

44 

7,098 

8 

12^ 


00UNTIE8. 


Pawnee 

Phelpa>* 

rieroe 

Platte 

Polk 

Ked  WIUow".. 

Blchardaon 

8aline 

Sarpy 

Saundera 

Seward 

Sherman'* 

Btonzi* 

Stanton  

Thayer** , 

VaUey" 

Waahlngton .... 

Warne 

Weoiter 

Wheeler** 

York 

Unorganiied  ter* 
rltory 


The  State. 


188«. 


6^920 

2447 

1.202 

9,511 

6.846 

8,044 

15,081 

14,491 

4,481 

15,810 

11,147 

2,061 

699 

1,818 

6.118 

2,824 

8,681 

818 

7,104 

644 

11,170 

2,918 


18T0. 


452,402 


4^in 

•  •  •  • 

162 

1,R99 

186 

•  •  •  • 

9,780 
8,106 
2,918 
4.047 
2,908 


C86 

•  •  •  « 

•  •  •  • 

4,452 

182 

14 

•  •  ■  ■ 

604 
285 


122,998 


>  Oivantzed  from  original  territory  In  1871. 
*  Oiganlxed  from  original  territory  In  ISTl. 


*  Formed  in  1S78 ;  unorganized  and  attached  to  Frontier 
Jbr  Jndldal  porpoeea. 

*  Organiied  In  1877  from  original  territory. 

*  Formed  In  1878  from  original  terrltoiy;  onoigaBiMd  and 
attached  to  Hitchcock  for  Jadlclal  pnrpoaea. 

*  Formed  In  1872  from  original  territory. 
'  Formed  In  1S78  from  original  territory. 

*  Formed  fai  1S78  from  original  tenritoiy. 

*  Formed  In  1871  from  original  territory ;  organiied  In  1872. 
1*  Formed  in  1871  from  original  territoiy. 

NETHERLANDS,  Tns,  a  kingdom  of  Ea- 
rope.  King,  William  III,  born  Febrnarj  19, 
1817;  sacceeded  his  father  March  17,  1849. 
He  was  married  first  to  Sophie,  daughter  of 
King  William  I  of  Wtlrtemberg  (died  June  8, 
1877),  and  secondly  to  Emma,  Princess  of  Wal- 
deck-Pyrmont    He  has  one  son,  Alexander, 


11  Formed  in 
i«  Formed  In 
la  Formed  in 
>«  Formed  in 
!•  Formed  In 
>•  Formed  In 
"  Formed  In 
>*  Formed  in 
s*  Formed  In 
**  Formed  In 
•1  Formed  in 
**  Formed  in 


1877  fh>m  original  territory ;  onoiganiied. 
1H78  from  original  territo^. 

1876  tuxn  original  teiritorr. 
1671  fh>m  original  territory. 

1878  from  pan  of  Lincoln. 
1878  from  original  territory. 
1678  fh>m  original  territory. 
1878  from  original  territory,     i 

1S77  Ihmi  original  territory ;  nnocganlied. 

1872  from  part  of  Jefferaon. 

1871  from  original  territory ;  organiied  in  1878. 

1877  Irom  original  territory ;  onorganiaed. 


Prince  of  Orange,  bom  Angnst  25,  1851 ;  and 
one  daughter,  Wilhelmine,  bom  August  81, 1880. 
The  area  of  the  several  provinces  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  population,  according  to  the 
census  of  December  81^879,  and  acceding  to 
an  official  estimate  of  December  31,  1880,  are 
as  follows : 


PROVIXCES. 


North  Holland. 
South  HoUand. 

Utrecht 

Zeahind 

Brabant 

limburg 

Oilderland 

Oreiyaael 

Drenthe 

Oronlngen 

Friealand 


Total 


2,770 
8,022 
1,884 
1,785 
0,128 
2,204 
0.081 
8,840 
2,668 
2,298 
8320 


88,000 


POPULATION   OK  DBOKMBBB  II,  1871. 


828,688 

837,104 

94,087 

02,080 

284,145 

120.982 

28^766 

189,n2 

61,428 

124,860 

168^702 


851,802 

410,426 

97,092 

90,060 

282,852 

118,471 

281,089 

184,CC4 

07.422 

128,866 

166,120 


TvUL 


PepokdoB  •■  D*- 
ihm  II,  1880. 


679,990 
808.680 
191.679 
18S,6S5 
46C497 
239,468 
466,S(iO 
274,186 
118,845 
269.246 
829,827 


€94.166 
81 MH 
194,868 
188,614 
470,481 
289,692 
471.601 
276.246 
119,884 
266,686 
881,510 


1,988,164 


2,029,029 


4,012,698 


4^060,080 


The  total  population,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1879,  was  divided  as  follows  among  the 
diflTerent  religious  denominations : 

ProtoatanU 2,469,814 

CathoUoa 1,489,187 

Jewa 81.698 

Othera 22,049 

The  birthplace  of  the  inhabitants,  according 
to  the  census  of  1879,  was  as  follows : 

Hetherianda 8,96411118 

Dutch  oolonlea. 7,604 

Germanj 42,026 

Belgium 18,816 

Oreat  Britain 1.614 

Other  eoontrtea 0.820 

Unknown 1,195 

Tottl 4^2i6W 


The  population  of  the  principal  cities  at  the 
close  of  1880  was  as  follows : 

Amaterdam 826,196 

Rotterdam 152,517 

The  Hague 117,866 

UtrMht 69.221 

Oronlngen 47,160 

Amheim 41,798 

I^yden 41,241 

Haarlem 8<(,152 

The  morement  of  population  in  1880  was  cs 
follows : 

Marriagea 80,849 

g!2S,}i»clnalyeofat«l.blrth..];;-;;:;  \^^ 

BtlU-blrtha. 7,625 

Surplua  of  birtha 48,674 
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In  the  budget  for  1881  the  ezpenditores  and 
revennes  are  estimated  as  follows  (in  Dutch 
floriDs) : 

xxFUfDrrvKn. 

1.  RoTilhoiua 700,000 

S.  CftSioet,  sapreme  state  Mtlioritias OiajdlB 

8.  Mlnlstnr  ofForelgn  Aflkin 6«0,ai9 

4.       "        ofJuaUoe I»l,b7» 

&       **        ortheInt«Hor 10,180,780 

«.       ^        oftheMftTT lS,lM,4i0 

T.       «        ofWar «I.W«>» 

a  Pnbltodebt 28,167.819 

9.  Mloistnr  of  Finance  and  Wonhlp 18^687,6M 

10,  Colonies MT1,T86 

11.  Public  Works,  Commeroe,  and  Indostiy 861,271,296 

19.  Unforoseen 50,000 


The  imports  and  exports  in  1879  were  as 
follows  (in  florins) : 


oocrimus. 


Total 124,460,985 


Oreat  Britsin. 

German  Cnstoma  Union. 

Hanse  towns 

Aastro-Hnngary 

Belgium 

Bnssia 

Denmark. , 

Bweden  and  Norway 

France 

Italr 

Bpain 

Iwugal 

Other  oonntriea 


RETINUE. 

Direct  taxes 

Land-tax 111,790,785 

Poll-tax ia,0J«,000 

Patent-tax 8,949,400 

Excisd 

On  spirits 98,400,009 

On  other  Uqnors  16.5231,009 

Taxes  on  stamps,  registration,  and  inherit- 

ances  

Customs 

Taxes  on  gold  and  silver  ware 

Public  domains 

PosU 

8i.  Telei^phs 

9.  Lottery 

10.  Taxes  on  game  and  fishery 

11.  PUotagos 

12.  Taxes  on  mines 

18.  State  railroads 

14  Mtscellaneoos 


1.  Euaora. 


1. 


9. 


8. 

4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


94.755,135 


88,995,000 


98,400,000 

4,611,040 

801,100 

i;y6o,ooo 

4,000,000 

985,800 

480,000 

149,000 

984,000 

9,876 

9,900,000 

8,860,605 


United  States 

Cuba  and  Porto  Blco 

BrazU 

States  on  the  LaPlsta 

Peru 

Other  American  countries. . , 


8.  AnxBica. 


British  East  Indies 

China 

Japan 


8.  AvLk 

4.  AvmiOA 

5.  OrnxB  oouiiTBns. 

Total  fbrelgn  oonntriea.. 


Total 105,110,606 

The  financial  estimates  are  always  framed 
with  great  moderation,  mostly  exhibiting  a  defi- 
cit, which  in  the  final  account  becomes  a  sur- 
plus. The  public  debt  in  1881  amounted  to 
942,271,250  florins,  divided  as  follows: 


Java , 

Dutch  West  Indies , 


Total  Dutch  colonies. 
Total 


819,008,000 

207,518,000 

18,245,000 

8,040,000 

111.857,000 

88,901.000 

488,000 

9,616,000 

16,950,000 

2,801,000 

7,9M,000 

1,178,000 

0,98^000 


688,884,000 


54,879,000 
8,419,000 
1,891,000 
866.000 
7,784,<H)0 
8,017,000 


189,081,000 

860,848,000 

10,487,000 

4,000 

94,858,000 

7,568.000 

1,956,000 

4,788,000 

10,848,000 

4,110,000 

1,824,000 

1,888,000 

1,814,000 


68t,858,000 


0,189,000 
764,000 
748,000 
141,000 

1,817,000 


69,606,000 


89,889,000 

86,000 

1,790,000 


81,71^000 


5,078,000 


014,000 


788,542,000 


56,094,000 

1,117,000 


57,111,000 


846,658,000 


11,984,000 


844,000 
851,000 


600.000 


l,817jOM 
1,000 


640,05^000 


41,486,000 
180,000 


41,606,000 


661,660,000 


DIVISION  OF  DEBT. 


OtpltaL 


1.  Debt  bearing  interest  at  2^  per  cent 
a.  Debt  bearing  interest  at  8  per  cent 
8.  Debt  bearing  Interest  at  8^^  per  cent 

Debt  bearing  Interest  at  4  per  cent 

Bonds  bearing  4  per  cent  interest. 
Issued  in  acoormmce  with  hiw  or 
June  5, 1878 

MisceUaneoas,  rentes,  etc 

Paper  money,  bearing  no  interest. . 

Amortization 


4. 


7. 

6. 


Total,  1881. 
Total,  1880. 


618,891,400 
90,818,850 
10,892,000 

184^37,000 


88,888,600 
10^000,666 


15.888,885 

8,709,867 

860,845 

7,875,480 


1,860,844 
65,891 

•••••• 

969,100 


948,871,850:  93,107,819 
948,91^602   97,960,«67 


The  army  in  1881  consisted  of  2,834  oflScers 
and  62,779  men.  The  navy,  on  January  1, 
1881,  comprised  103  steamers,  with  889  guns, 
17  sailing-vessels,  with  158  guns,  and  2  school- 
ships,  with  8  guns. 

The  aggregate  length  of  railroads  in  operation 
on  January  1,  1881,  was  1,901  kilometres,  of 
which  1,009  kilometres  were  government  roads. 

The  aggregate  length  of  l£e  state  tdegraph 
lines,  on  January  1, 1881,  was  8,821  kilometres ; 
aggregate  length  of  wires,  18,817  kilometres ; 
number  of  offices,  896 ;  number  of  telegrams 
carried  in  1880,  8,109,230. 

The  number  of  post-offices  in  1880  was  1,816 ; 
the  number  of  inland  letters  was  42,555,184; 
of  foreign  letters,  18,172,088 ;  of  postal-cards, 
15,814,191 ;  of  newspapers,  etc.,  87,085,896. 


The  colonies  of  the  Netherlands  are  consid- 
erably larger  and  more  populous  than  the 
mother-country  itself.  In  the  East  Indies, 
Java  and  Madura  have  an  area  of  181,788 
square  kilometres,  and  a  population  of  19,068,- 
600.  The  aggregate  area  of  the  other  colonies 
amounts  to  1,700,000  square  kilometres;  their 
native  population  is  not  accurately  known,  but 
is  estimated  at  about  7,800,000.  The  foreign 
population  was  as  follows: 

Europeana,  elTllians 88,096 

Kuropeans,  armj 11,780 

Europeans,  navj 8,161 

Chinese 819,887 

Arabs 14,818 

Hindoos 18,866 

The  capital,  Batavia,  has  a  population  of 
97,586;  Samarang,  79,443;  and  Soerabaya, 
118,824. 

In  America,  the  colony  of  Burinam  or  Dutch 
Guiana  had,  in  1879,  an  area  of  119,821  square 
kilometres,  with  a  population  of  68,507;  Cura- 
Coa,  in  the  West  Indies,  had  1,180  square  kilo- 
metres, with  42,447  inhabitants. 

The  budget  estimates  of  the  Dutch  colonies, 
for  the  year  1881,  were  as  follows  (in  florins): 


OOLONnS. 

R.,^.. 

BXySBfllHHVe 

IMcS. 

East  Indies..... 

Burinam. 

Cnracoa 

148,608.VM 

1,184,448 

896,091 

144,6n,10l) 

1,880,000 

071,889 

9,068,606 
19^647 
ITT.lSl 
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The  commerce  of  the  East  Indian  colonies,  dades  appropriations  for  the  improvement  of 

in  1878,  was  as  follows:  imports,  140,450,000  the  Soerabaya  Harbor  and  the  excavation  of  a 

florins;  exports,  179,967,000  florins.  new  outlet  for  the  Solo  River. 

The  revenue}  have  improved  of  late  years,  A  conference  for  the  regulation  of  the  North 
but  the  process  of  extending  the  railroad  sjs-  Sea  fisheries  was  held  at  the  Hague  in  Octo- 
tein  and  aiiq airing  the  oannls  as  state  property  ber,  which  framed  a  treaty  to  be  concluded 
entails  consiJerable  deficits  in  the  annual  bndg-  between  Holiand,  England,  Belgium,  Genua- 
ets,  and  the  consequent  augmentation  of  the  ny,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  France, 
public  debt.  There  remained  from  the  reve-  which  embodied  the  propositions  brought  for- 
nues  of  the  fiscal  years  1874  and  1875  surpluses  ward  by  the  British  representatives.  Vessels 
amountin)?  to  6,098,607  ^elders,  and  from  1876  engaged  in  fishery  are  to  be  registered  and 
to  1879  deficits  amounting  to  81,804,999  guel-  numbered,  and  must  present  their  papers  to 
ders.  The  remainder  of  the  loan  of  1878,  ot  the  captains  of  cruisers  which  will  patrol  the 
which  26,632,177  guelders  was  left,  more  than  seas.  These  captains  are  empowered  to  settle 
covered  the  resulting  defidency.  In  1880  a  sur-  all  disputes  which  shall  arise  between  fisher- 
plus  of  2,205,001  guelrlers  was  left  over.    The  men  on  the  sea. 

estimated  amount  of  the  revenue  of  1881  was  General  van  der  Heyden,  who  had  brought 
108,650,000,  and  the  estimated  expenditures  the  war  in  Acheen  to  a  termination  at  last, 
126,150,000,  leaving  a  deficit  of  17,500,000  received  great  honors  on  his  return  to  Holland, 
guelders  for  the  year,  and,  deducting  the  dia-  Great  Acheen  was  placed  under  a  civil  govem- 
posable  surplus,. a  resulting  deficiency  of  18,-  ment,  but  the  sequels  of  the  outbreak  still 
500,000  guelders.  The  estimates  for  1832  kept  the  country  disturbed.  Some  of  the 
were  for  106,664,559  guelders  of  revenue  and  chiefs  had  not  made  their  submission,  and  dur- 
128,695,940  guelders  of  expenditures,  leaving  ing  the  entire  year  marauders  plundered  the 
an  estimated  deficit  of  22,900,000,  of  which  settlements,  without  the  military  and  police 
14,000,000  guelders  represented  railroad  con-  being  able  to  prevent  them.  The  royal  de- 
struction, 1,226,000  guelders  the  improvement  oree  for  the  replacement  of  the  military  dicta- 
of  the  canal  from  Rotterdam  to  the  North  torship  by  a  civil  administration  was  issued  in 
Sea,  and  1,937^000  guelders  expenditure  on  October,  1879,  but  the  time  of  its  execution 
fortifications.  The  project  of  the  construction  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Govemor- 
of  a  canal  to  the  Rhine  would  require  the  ex-  General  in  Batavia.  The  war  in  Acheen  was 
penditure  of  12,250,000  guelders,  that  of  im-  carried  on  with  great  losses  in  men  and  treas- 
proving  the  Rotterdam  and  North  Sea  Oanal  ure,  and  with  varjing  fortune,  from  1878  to 
23,274,000,  and  the  extension  of  the  railroid  1877,  under  Generals  Koehler,  Van  Swieten, 
net-work  14,000,000  guelders  additional.  The  Pel,  Wiggers,  Van  Eerchem,  and  Diemont 
expenditure  for  such  public  works  would  re-  With  the  exception  of  Pel,  who  died  prema< 
quire  127,400,000  guelders  to  be  raised  in  a  few  turely,  none  of  these  commanders  gained  any 
years,  and  a  new  loan  to  cover  this  expenditure  decided  successes.  In  the  beginning  of  1877, 
is  proposed.  Oolonel  (afterward  Lieutenant-General)    van 

The  estimate  of  the  colonial  revenue  for  der  Heyden  was  given  the  command,  a^er  a 
1831-82  was  138,913,708  guelders;  the  e-tti-  visit  of  the  Governor-General  van  Lansberghe. 
mated  expenditure  was  148,499,631  guelders.  The  ability  and  energy  of  the  new  commander 
The  improvement  in  the  revenue,  owing  to  sdon  changed  the  situation,  and  after  two  of 
the  higher  pric*e  of  tin,  does  not  prevent  a  the  most  brilliant  campaigns  ever  fought  hj 
large  deficit  occurring,  to  cover  which,  and  the  Dutch  in  the  East  Indies,  he  could  report 
the  unliquidated  liabilities  of  former  years,  a  the  war  ended.  The  obstinacy  of  the  resut- 
loan  will  be  raised ;  and  meanwhile  the  Treas-  ance  offered  by  the  Aoheenese  was  such  that 
ury  advances  the  sum  of  25,000,000  guelders  over  60,000  Dutch  soldiers  met  their  death  in 
to  clear  off  these  floating  liabilities,  which  the  field  or  in  the  hospital.  The  heaviest 
is  to  be  repaid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  losses  were  when  Koehler  and  Van  Swieten 
loan.  The  States-General  also  agreed  to  the  commanded,  while  under  Van  der  Heyden  they 
proposal  of  the  Colonial  Minister,  Van  G^lt-  were  insignificant.  The  victorious  general  re- 
stein,  to  abolish  the  corves  in  the  East  Indies,  mainded  in  the  country,  which  he  ruled  with 
and  substitute  a  poll-tax  of  one  guelder  for  wisdom  as  a  kind  of  mHitary  dictator.  His 
the  forced  labor.  The  operation  of  the  laws  kindly  and  judicious  government  won  the  rev- 
regulating  the  importation  of  opium  into  the  erence  and  gratitude  of  the  natives,  to  whoee 
colonies  was  made  the  subject  of  a  parliament-  race  he  himself  partly  belonged,  being  bom  of 
ary  investigation.  The  privilege  of  selling  the  a  Malay  mother.  The  land  was  beginning  to 
drug  is  farmed  out,  and  the  license  fees  have  flourish,  although  the  cost  of  the  administra- 
been  gradually  raised  to  a  very  high  sum.  It  tion  could  not  yet  be  supported  by  the  people 
seems  that  the  Government  has  overshot  the  themselves.  Nevertheless,  there  were  many 
mark,  and  caused  a  heavy  contraband  trade  to  protests  raised  in  the  Netherlands  against  the 
spring  up,  with  the  consequence  that  the  price  long-continned  military  rule.  Pruys  van  der 
of  opium  has  gone  down  at  the  same  time  Hoeven  went  out  in  the  beginning  of  1880,  to 
that  the  licenses  have  been  augmented.  The  take  over  the  direction  of  affairs  and  establish 
budget,  which  was  voted  in  November,  in-  civil  government,  but  the  universal  protests 
VOL.  XXX.— 40   A 
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raised  by  all  daases  of  the  population  made  a  concluded  with  Holland  in  1829.  and  the  lands 

change  in  the  plan  desirable,  so  that  it  was  would  continue,  therefore,  under  the  Bover- 

given  out  that  the  civil  official  had  come  to  eignty  of  the  Sultans  of  Brunai  and  Solok, 

introduce  certain  reforms  in  co-operation  with  from  whom  the  company  purchased  its  privi- 

Van  der  Heyden.    At  length   the   progress  leges. 

toward  order  and  prosperity  was  so  manifest,  A  Government  measure  fur  tax  reform  was 
and  the  outside  pressure  so  strong,  that  the  thrown  out  by  the  Chamber,  and  the  Minister 
military  governor  was  relieved,  and  Pruys  of  Finance,  in  consequence,  handed  in  his 
van  der  Hoeven  assumed  the  fUll  authority  in  portfolio.  The  minister,  Vissering,  was  a  pro- 
March,  1881.  The  new  adminbtration  was  no  fessor  of  political  economy,  and  entered  the 
sooner  set  up,  than  tumults  and  aggressions  Cabinet  at  its  formation,  on  August  19, 1879. 
broke  out  afresh.  His  defeated  measure  was  a  proposal  for  a  two 

The  documents  relating  to  the  rebellion  in  and  a  half  per  cent  tax  on  dividends  and  cou- 

Acheen,  which  the  Government  finally  commu-  pons.    The  Chamber  voted  in  favor  of  the 

nicated  to  the  Chamber,  after  repeated  refusals,  tax,  but  amended  the  bill  by  exempting  idl 

contained  evidence  showing  that  the  scheming  dividends  and  interest  which  could  be  consid- 

of  the  American  and  Italian  consuls  at  Singa-  ered  as  mercantile  capital^  upon  which  the  bill 

pore  was  the  original  cause  of  the  costly  mill-  was  withdrawn.    The  Prime  Minister  and  the 

tary  expedition  in  Acheen.  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  took  charge  of 

The  evil  consequences  of  the  silver  crisis  the  Finance  Department  ad  interim  upon  the 
are  felt  keenly  in  Holland,  which  is  the  only  acceptance  of  Minister  Vissering^s  resigoa- 
country  in  Europe  that  has  clung  to  the  single  tion  in  June.  In  September,  the  Prime  Min- 
silver  standard — ^a  standard  originally  adopt-  ister,  Baron  Lynden  van  Sanderburg^  gave 
ed  to  secure  its  tinaucial  system  from  the  shocks  up  the  Ministry  of  the  Exterior,  in  which  he 
of  monetary  crises  and  disturbances  in  Lon-  was  followed  by  Rochnssen,  and  became  the 
don.  The  Government  continues  to  work  regular  Minister  of  Finance.  It  is  the  twenty- 
in  a  diplomatic  way  for  the  conclusion  of  an  fifth  time  that  the  portfolio  of  the  Exterior 
international  agreement  to  preserve  the  double  has  changed  hands  since  1848.  The  new  min- 
standard.  In  the  fourteen  months  ending  ister  entered  upon  a  diplomatic  career  in  1856 
with  October,  1881,  the  Netherlands  Bank  los^  as  attache  to  the  embassy  in  Berlin,  and  was 
through  the  drain  to  America,  not  only  all  its  Resident  Minister  at  Copenhagen  and  at  Stock- 
gold  bullion,  but  21,950,240  guelders  in  minted  holm  from  1864  to  1869.  In  1870  he  went  to 
pieces  besides.  The  Minister  of  Finance  ex-  Brussels  as  Minister  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
pressed  a  hope  of  a  satisfeuitory  conclusion  potentiary,  and  in  1871  to  Berlin  in  the  same 
to  the  deliberations  of  the  next  International  capacity,  in  which  post  he  remained  until  he 
Monetary  Conference,  which  meets  in  April,  was  called  into  the  Cabinet 
1882 ;  otherwise  the  Government  must  choose  Since  the  days  of  Thorbecke  the  cohesion 
between  withdrawing  from  circulation  and  and  discipline  of  the  Liberal  majority  have 
seUing  a  large  part  of  the  heavy  silver  coins,  been  so  lax,  and  the  party  so  divided  by  per- 
or  accepting  a  silver  currency  only,  either  of  sonal  rivalries  and  aversions,  that  the  Clerical 
which  results  would  be  accompanied  by  serious  and  Conservative  opposition  have  exerted  a 
inconveniences  to  the  country.  greater  influence  over  affairs  than  the  Liberal 

The  Transvaal  rebellion  excited  the  intensest  party,  which'  has  been  supported  by  a  greatly 

sympathy  in  Holland.    An   address   to   the  preponderant  majority  of  voters.    The  election 

British    Parliament,  composed    by  Professor  laws  of  Holland  give  the  electoral  franchise  to 

Hartung,  received  the  signatures  of  all  the  only  a  select  portion  of  the  people,  and  of  that 

principal  citizens  of  every  community,  and  portion  only  a  small  fraction  take  enough  in- 

was  circulated  in  other  cities  of  Europe  and  in  terest  in  the  political  struggles  to  deposit  their 

the  United  States.    There  was  even  talk  of  ballots.     Usually  there  are  not  over  25,000 

enlisting  a  corps  of  volunteers  in  Holland  for  votes  cast  in  the  whole  country.    The  exten- 

the  war.    The  Netherlands  Government,  in  sion  of  the  franchise  has  been  talked  about  by 

December,  1880,  interceded  for  the  Transvaal  the  Liberals  for  some  time,  and  was  in  the 

Boers  with  the  British  Government,  and  re-  programme  of  legislation  for  the  session ;  but 

ceived  the  reply  that  their   representations  it  would  have  been  disadvantageous  for  the 

would  be  considered,  on  the  condition  that  no  dominant  party  in  the  summer  elections,  and 

official  pressure  should  be  exerted.  was  for  that  practical  reason  deferred. 

The  subject  of  the  North  Borneo  Company,  The  general  election  took  place  on  the  15th 

and  the  charter  granted  it  by  the  British  Par-  of  June.    The  Chamber,  before  the  election, 

liament,  was  brought  up  in  the  Assembly,  and  was  composed  of  62  Dberals,  17  Ultramon- 

Rochnssen,  who  had  lately  exchanged  the  post  tanes,  12  of  the  Orthodox  Evangelical  party, 

of  Embassador  at  Berlin  for  the  portfolio  of  called  Anti-Revolutionists,  and  5  Conserva- 

the  Exterior  in  the  new  Cabinet,  explained  tives.     One  half  the  seats  were   contested, 

that  the  British  Government  disclaimed  the  among  them  those  of  29  Liberals.    The  Roman 

intention  of  asserting  any  political  authority  Catholics  and  Evangelicals  joined  efforts  to 

over  the  territory  acquired  by  the  company,  oust  the  Liberals  from  power,  and  gained  sev- 

which  would  be  in  contravention  of  a  treaty  eral  seats,  but  not  enough  to  give  a  mi^orify 
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to  the  Conservative  fractions  united.  The  that  city  circmtoiislj  with  the  Rhine,  were 
new  Ohamber  was  composed  of  48  Liberals;  carried  through  the  Legislature;  but  the  lat* 
1  Savage,  who,  however,  inclined  more  to  the  ter,  before  passing  the  Upper  House,  became 
Left  than  to  the  Right;  5  Conservatives;  15  the  political  question  of  the  day.  The  people 
Anti-Revolutionists,  and  17  UltramontHues.  of  Amsterdam  desired  a  canal  direct  to  the 
The  Left,  therefore,  exceeded  the  Conserva-  Rhine,  and  the  municipality  oflfered  to  oon- 
tive  fractions  combined,  by  11  or  12  votes,  tribute  8,000,000  guilders.  The  Minister  of 
having  lost  considerably  in  the  elections.  The  Public  Works,  Klerck,  had  threatened  to  re- 
opposition  parties  have  devoted  extraordinary  sign  if  his  scheme  was  r^ected,  so  that  the 
eflforts  to  the  purpose  of  ousting  the  Liberals,  technical  question  of  the  practicability  of  the 
The  Catholic  and  the  Orthodox  parties  struck  shorter  route  was  complicated  by  the  oppor*  . 
up  a  temporary  allianee  for  this  object.  tunity  offered  to  give  the  ministry  a  set»back. 

The  new  session  of  the  Legislature  began  The  merchants  of  the  capital  were  indignant 
September  29th.  One  of  the  principal  govern-  at  the  rejection  of  their  demand  for  a  direct 
ment  measures  was  a  new  army  law.  The  eastward  connection  with  the  Rhine, 
active  militia  is  composed,  in  peace  as  well  as  The  Minister  of  Justice,  Moddermann,  ex- 
war,  of  volunteers  and  drafted  men.  The  term  cited  a  commotion  among  his  fellow-Liberals 
of  service  commences  with  the  twenty-first  by  an  answer  to  an  interpellation  from  the 
year,  and  consists  of  one  yearns  continuous  Clerical  benches  on  the  same  question  that  was 
service  and  periods  of  six  weeks*  attendance  raised  in  England  by  Bradlaugh.  It  haa  been 
with  the  colors  in  the  other  four  years.  The  the  custom  for  some  time  of  the  freethinking 
privilege  of  appearing  by  substitute  and  of  ex-  members  to  decline  to  take  the  parliamentary 
changing  lots  is  retained,  but  substitutes  inust  oath  as  being  contrary  to  their  religious  prin- 
not  be  over  tiiirty  years  of  age.  The  maximum  oiples,  and  they  have  been  allowed  instead  to 
strength  of  the  militia  is  raised  from  56,000  to  subscribe  to  the  affirmation  provided  by  stat- 
62,400,  and  the  annual  recruits  from  11,000  to  nte.  The  minister  delivered  the  opinion  de- 
12,600.  The  National  Guard,  or  reserve,  em-  sired  by  the  interrogators,  to  the  effect  that 
braces  the  entire  mide  population  capable  of  the  affirmation  can  only  be  legally  elected,  in- 
bearing  arms  between  the  ages  of  twenty  stead  of  the  oath,  by  members  of  those  relig- 
and  thirty.  The  *^ dormant*'  guard,  which  was  ious  sects,  like  the  Remonstrants,  whose  con- 
subjected  to  no  drill  in  time  of  peace,  and  fessional  principles  are  opposed  to  testifying 
was  not  armed,  is  abolished.  The  reserve  by  oath.  The  question  was  raised  again  from 
is  divided  into  two  classvs  according  to  their  the  Liberal  side  on  the  occasion  of  an  atheist*s 
efficiency,  which  are  required  to  practice  only  having  been  excluded  from  one  of  the  munici- 
from  40  to  60  and  from  90  to  100-  training-  pal  councils  on  account  of  his  declining  to  take 
hours  a  year,  respectively.  The  strength  of  the  oath.  The  subject  of  the  discussion  was  ^ 
the  reserve  corps  is  142,000  in  peace.  The  Dr.  Hartog  Heys  van  Zouteveen,  (»f  Assen, 
force  which  is  estimate<i  to  be  at  any  time  The  Second  Chamber  rejected  a  resolution  de- 
f ully  trained  and  ready  for  mobilization  is  daring  it  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Chamber  that 
81,000.  In  c&se  of  war  the  fully  trained  are  the  right  to  affirm  in  taking  a  seat  in  mnnic- 
to  serve  at  once  in  garrison  duty  or  in  the  pal  councils  is  a  general  one,  and,  by  a  m%jor- 
field,  while  the  others  are  to  be  instructed  in  ity  of  62  to  16,  adopted  instead  one  proposed 
training-camps  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  by  a  Catholic  member,  but  approved  by  the 

A  copyright  law  was  enacted,  which  fixes  minister,  declaring  a  revision  of  the  law  of 

the  term  of  property- rights  in  literary  pro-  oaths  to  be  necessary,  and  that  the  Chamber 

ductions  at  fifty  years  from  the  time  a  copy  of  was  prepared  to  limit  the  number  of  cases  in 

the  publication  is  deposited  with  the  Minister  which  the  oath  is  made  obligatory.    A  new 

of  Justice.  petition  from  the  Evangelical  opponents  to 

In  connection  with  the  adoption  of  a  revised  secular  education,  that  confessional   schools 

criminxd  code,  a  minority  were  in  favor  of  the  might  be  re-established  in  place  of  the  present 

restoration  of  the  death-penalty,  which  was  state  schools,  was  presented  to  the  Oovem- 

abolished  in  1870.     The  Minister  of  Justice  ment  in  October,  and  received  the  same  nega- 

stated  that  the  convictions  for  crimes  which  tive  answer  which  was  given  in  1878. 

merited  death,  according  to  the  law  in  force  NEVADA.    The  material  interests  of  Ne- 

up  to  that  time,  in  the  ten  years  immediately  vada,  which  were  mentioned  last  year  as  hav- 

f olio  wing  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment,  ing  been  depressed  since  1878,  have  continued 

were  57  in  number,  while  the  number  of  those  in  that  condition  and  manifested  a  downward 

condemned  to  death  in  the  ten  years  imme-  rather  than  an  upward  tendency.    To  show 

diately  preceding  was  82.    A  comparison  of  the  disproportion  existing  between  the  actual 

the  statistics  of  crime  since  1811  showed  that  worth  of  property  and  the  taxes  yet  levied  on 

the  graver  offenses  have  diminished  continu-  it,  a  leading  local  paper  remarked,  near  the 

ously.  close  of  September:   ^^ Property  in  Virginia 

The  Government  projects  for  the  improve-  City  and  Gold  Hill  has  depreciated  alarmingly, 

ment  of  the  canals  from  Rotterdam  to  the  The  assessor  has  made  his  rounds,  and  many 

North  Sea,  and  the  construction  of  a  new  one  holders  of  real  eatate  are  now  seriously  debat- 

from  Amsterdam  to  the  Merwede,  connecting  ing  in  their  own  minds  whether  th^r  posaes* 
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sioDs  are  worth  as  much  to  them  as  the  taxes  to  whom  inqniries  on  the  snhject  were  ad- 

which  are  to  be  exacted  from  them."    The  dressed,  has  given  the   subjoined  iuiportant 

officers  whose  daty  it  is  to  inspect  property  and  answer,  saying : 

a^ip  to  it  a  value  for  taxation  purposes  have,  j^      ,   ^  your  oonimunication  I  have  to  rtate  that 

of  themsel  vea,  taken  the  present  state  of  things  ^he  Un&d  States  mining  laws  provide  that  the  locator 

into  consideration,  and  m  preparmg  their  hsts  of  a  lode  or  mining  claim  must  make  the  annual  ex- 

for  1881  generally  assessed  at  a  reduced  valua-  penditurea  neceeaary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  po»> 

tion  as  compared  with  the  assessments  of  pre-  scMpry  title  at  any  time  within  one  year  from  the  Ist 

.^„„  „A«-»      Tk*k  »<k«4y«,,a  «,^;n:n<.A^w>«««»:JL;,«  o*  January  next  aucceedinff  to  the  date  of  location, 

vious  years.    The  various  mmmg  compsnies  in  ^^  ^j,^  J^^^  ^^  ^  mining  district  have  no  authority 

Storey  County  also  severally  applied  to  the  to  make  any  rules  conflicting  with  this  law.    If  the 

Hoard  of  Equalization  for  a  reduction  of  their  mining  laws  of  your  district  require  tliat  150  shall  be 

assessments ;   and  the  representative  of   the  expended  within  sixt/  days  after  the  location,  such 

Virginia  and  Tnjckee  Railroad  Company  re-  Hat^S^'iSK^^^^^           l^e^l^^^^^h^Tf 

Quested  tiie  board  to  reduce  the  assessment  of  expenditure  is  required  by  tiie  Um'ted  States  kws  to  be 

that  road  m  Storey  Gounty  from  $16,000  to  made  between  the  Ist  of  January,  1881,  and  the  81st 

$12,000  per  mile  on  the  main  track,  and  ftom  of  December,  1881,  and  the  e^nicnditure  made  prior 

$5,000  to  $4,000  on  the  side-track.  *<>  **}»  date,  vit ,  within  sixty  davs  idler  the  location. 

He  Nevada  mines  yielded  in  1881  several  "^^^^^  ^"^  conformity  wut  the  provisions  ot 
millions  less  than  in  the  preceding  year.    The 

statement  of  the  precious  metals  produced  in  In  consequence  of  the  law  enacted  by  the 

the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Missouri  Legislature  at  the  session  of  1881,  uniting  the 

River  during  the  year  1881  shows  the  yield  two  municipal  governments  of   the  city  of 

from  the  Comstock  to  have  been  $1,726,182,  Virginia  and  of  the  town  of  Gold  Hill  in  Storey 

as  against  $5,812,592  in  1880 — a  decrease  of  Gounty  into  one  government,  under  the  admin- 

$3,586,420;   and  the  product  of  Eureka  Dis-  istration  of  the  commissioners  of  that  county, 

trict  is  set  down  at  $4,127,265,  as  against  the  city  of  Virginia  has  ceased  to  exist  as  a 

$4,689,025  in  1880 — a  decrease  of  $511,760.  separate  corporate  body,  and  her  property. 

Active  work  in  the  mines,  however,  has  been  with  the  papers  and  effects  belonging  to  all  the 

pursued  in  1881  without  abatement  generally,  departments  of  her  government,  has  been  for- 

and  a  large  proportion  of  it  was  preparatory  mally  transferred  to  the  hands  of  the  said  board, 

dead  work  of  heavy  expense,  to  serve  as  an  Other  acts  of  a  public  character  were  passed 

opening  for  future  operations,  which  are  stated  at  the  same  session,  as  follows:  An  act  to  re- 

to  afford  a  very  promising  prospect.    The  Con-  apportion  the  State  for  representation  in  her 

solidated  Virginia,  the  California,  and  the  Sier-  Legislature.    By  the  new  apportionment  the 

ra  Nevada,  prominent  among  the  numerous  members  of  that  body  are  numerically  reduced 

mines  in  the  State,  are  now  worked  at  the  irom  seventy -five  to  sixty — twenty  Senators  and 

levels,  the  first-named  one  of  2,500  feet,  the  forty   Assemblymen— distributed    among  the 

two  others  of  2,700  feet  helow  the  surface,  and  fourteen  counties  of  Nevada  as  senatorial  and 

all  of  these  depths  were  reached  in  1881.    In  representative  election  districts.    An  act  *'to 

the  annual  reports  of  the  superintendents  of  aid  the  Nevada  Benevolent  Association  "  was 

these  three  mines,  giving  an  account  of  their  passed.    It  authorizes  the  said  corporation  to 

operations,  receiptp,  and  expenses,  they  sever-  give  public  entertainments,  not  exceeding  five 

ally  state  that  the  work  done  in  them  from  De-  in  number,  and  to  distribute  among  the  holders 

oember  81,  1880,  to  December  81,  1881,  ^^has  of  admission-tickets  certain  valuable  articles 

been  mostly  of  a  preparatory  nature,"  and  a  enumerated  in  the  act.    This  law,  which  was 

large  amount  of  it  "  necessary  dead  work."  commonly  termed  **  The  Lottery  Law,"  and 

As  to  means  for  "  prosecuting  their  explora-  much  commented  upon,  has  been  declared  to 

tions  in  depth,"  all  of  the  said  mines  are  rep-  be  unconstitutional  and  void  by  the  State  Su- 

resented  ^^  to  be  now  in  a  better  condition  than  preme  Court.    The  decision  was  rendered  in 

at  any  previous  time."    On  this  point  the  Su-  a  case  brought  before  it  by  the  Attorney-Gen- 

perintendent  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  concludes  eral  for  ac^udication.    It  expresses  the  unani- 

his  report,  saying:  ^' At  no  time  during  the  last  mous  sentiment  of  all  the  tliree  members  of 

two  years  have  the  prospects  of  the  Sierra  Ne-  the  court,  and  is  of  considerable  length,  being 

vada  mine  looked  more  promising -than  they  do  a  full  and  exhaustive  review  of  the  laws  of 

at  the  present  time.  .  .  .  The  mine  is  fully  Nevada  and  of  other  States  relative  to  lotter- 

equipped  with  all  necessary  machinery  for  use  ies,  and  minutely  surveys  the  whole  field  of  ju- 


ing  claims,"  and  the  time  Within  which  certain  game  of  hazard  in  which  small  sums  are  vent- 
expenditures  must  be  made  on  them  to  secure  ured  for  the  chance  of  obtaining  greater"; 
the  possessor's  title,  local  usages  of  doubtful  thus  including  within  the  signification  of  that 
origin  and  validity  have  been  introduced  in  dif-  word  all  schemes  intended  for  the  distribution 
ferent  mining  districts,  which  the  locator  is  of  prizes  by  chance,  even  though  every  one  of 
required  to  comply  with,  or  forfeit  his  claim,  the  ticket-holders  sliould  draw  a  prize.  An 
The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land-Office,  act  to  establish  a  State  Asylum  for  the  Insane 
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was  also  passed ;  its  oMect  being  to  require  the 
State  to  keep  and  oare  for  persons  belonging  to 
that  nnfortanate  class  within  her  own  borders, 
instead  of  sending  them  to  a  private  medical 
establishment  at  Stockton,  in  California.  The 
act  designates  Reno  as  the  nlaoe  in  which  the 
asylum  shall  be  erected,  ana  created  a  board 
of  commissioners  charged  with  the  duty  of 
carrying  its  provisions  into  eflfect.  An  act  "  to 
appropriate  fands  for  the  relief  of  t  le  several 
orphan  asylums  of  this  State,'*  appropriates 
(11,000  to  be  pud  *^to  institutions  which 
would  receive  orphan  children,  regardless  of 
creed  or  sect,"  and  appointed  a  *^  Board  of 
Examiners,''  to  inspect  all  claims  presented 
by  orphan  asylums  for  the  payment  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  appropriation.  This  law  has  given 
occasion  to  an  investigation,  first  before  the 
Board  of  Examiners  and  then  before  the  State 
Supreme  Goart,  in  a  case  entitied  ^*  Nevada 
Orphan  Asylum  vs,  J.  F.  Hallock,  State  Comp- 
troller," upon  a  bill  presented  to  the  Examin- 
ers on  June  6th,  for  the  payment  of  $1,279.79. 
This  amount  was  claimed  as  due  to  the  said  asy- 
lum in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
above  act,  ^  for  the  care  of  sixty  orphans  and 
twenty-eight  half-orphans  dming  the  quarter 
ended  June  8,  1881."  After  some  discussion 
on  this  claim,  the  board  referred  it  to  the  At- 
torney-General for  his  opinion  as  to  its  validity : 
upon  which  that  officer  subsequently  addressed 
to  the  board  the  follojKring  communication : 

Omca  Attobnit-ObnkeaLi  { 
Oabson,  Juns  8J,  1S61.     f 
To  ike  BonorahU  the  Board  of  ^Datninere  in  and /or 
the  State  of  Nevada. 

GBMTUEaiKx:  I  have  had  under  consideration  the 
elaim  of  the  Nevada  Or^ian  Asylum  of  Viiginia. 
Nevada,  referred  to  this  ofiioe  at  your  meeting,  hela 
June  6tn,  and  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows: 

I  am  informed  that  the  Trustees  of  the  Nevada 
Orphan  Asylum,  of  Virginia  Cit^'.  Nevada,  do  receive 
into  tiieir  institution  and  provide  for  orphans  and 
half-oiphans.  regardless  of  their  creed  or  sect.  I  am 
a)»o  infomioa  that  all  the  orphans  and  other  children 
received  into  Mud  institution  and  instructed  in  the 
schools  attached  to  the  said  Nevada  Orphan  Asylum 
were,  and  are,  instructed  in  the  religious  sectarian 
tenets  and  doctrinej  taught  in  the  K>man  Catholic 
Church,  and  that  they  are  required  and  compelled  to 
attend  and  be  present  at  prayers  and  reli^oua  services 
in  that  particular  cree>l,  and  will  not  be  permitted  to 
attend  any  other  place  of  worship;. ana,  if  such  he 
the  case,  the  said  Orphan  Asylum  of  Viiyinia  City  b 
not  entitled  to  receive  any  sum  or  sums  ofmoner  from 


and  the  oral  testimony,  which  was  taken  on 
November  29th.  had  for  its  object  to  ascertain 
whether  the  said  institution  is  conducted  in 
what  is  called  a  "  sectarian  "  manner  or  not ; 
the  witnesses  heard  included  the  Mother  Supe- 
rior, who  has  had  the  asylum  in  charge  from  its 
first  organization;  the  Sister  who  is,  and  has 
been  for  thirteen  years,  the  secretary  of  the 
institution,  and  a  school  and  music  teacher 
in  it;  a  Protestant  female  teacher  in  a  pub- 
lic school  of  Virginia  City  for  many  years, 
who  received  her  education  at  the  asvlum  as  a 
day-scholar  for  six  years,  and  as  a  boarding- 
scholar  for  two  years  and  a  half  more,  during 
which  thirty  months  she  lived  within  the  asy- 
lum building  as  her  home ;  and  two  Protestant " 
old  residents  of  Virginia  City  who  have  sent 
their  children  to  the  asylum  for  their  educa- 
tion, and  left  them  living  in  it  as  boarding- 
scholars  during  four  months  and  five  years 
respectively.  The  answers  given  by  these  wit- 
nesses, the  Attorney-General  being  one  of  the 
interrogators,  established  that  the  asylum  re- 
ceived and  cared  for  children  of  all  creeds  and 
sects ;  that  Protestant  children  were  **  not  re- 
quired to  conform  to  the  rules,  regulations,  and 
tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,"  nor  in- 
fluenced in  any  way  to  become  Catholics ;  but 
that  tliey  were  left  entirely  free  to  follow  and 
practice  the  doctrines  of  their  own  creeds. 

A  great  addition  to  the  wealth  of  Nevada  is 
expected  from  working  out  the  mica  deposits 
existing  in  numerous  sections  of  the  State. 
From  beds  located  in  various  parts  of  Eastern 
Nevada  there  have,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
five  years,  been  taken  specimens  in  sheets  of  ^ 
considerable  sizes,  even  as  large  as  ten  inches 
square. 

A  local  railway  has  been  built  in  Nevada 
during  the  year,  connecting  Bodie  District 
with  the  timber-belt  south  of  Mono  Lake.  It 
is  a  narrow-gauge  road  of  thirty-one  miles  in 
length.  For  the  first  ten  miles  from  Bodie  the 
road  is  on  a  steep  grade  of  two  hundred  feet  to 
the  mile,  and  the  remaining  twenty-one  miles 
are  on  an  arid  alkali  plain.  The  road  is  stated 
to  have  been  built  under  very  great  difficulties, 
at  a  cost  of  about  hnlf  a  million  dollars. 

The  following  shows  the  population  of  Ne- 
vada by  counties  in  1880  and  1870 : 


the  State  Trea^tury,  as  applying  any  monevs  for  such 
purposes  would  be  in  violation  of  section  io  of  Article 
aI  of  our  Constitution.  .  .  .  I  would  therefore  recom- 
mend that  the  board  set  apart  a  day  in  the  near 
future,  and  send  for  persons  and  p^rs,  and  upon 
such  investioation,  if  the  Board  of  Examiners  snail 
become  satLmed  that  the  sud  Nevada  Orphan  Asylum 
of  Vir/inia  be  conducted  uron  sectarian  principles, 
then  the  claim  be  rejected.  But  if  orphans  of  all  »ects 
and  creeds  are  received  into  said  institution,  and  are 
not  required  to  conform  to  the  rules,  regulations,  and 
tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  they  are  entitled 
to  have  the  clatm  allowed. 

M.  A.  MUBPHT,  Attorney-General. 

The  Nevada  Orphan  Asylum  in  Virginia  City 
is  under  the  charge  and  management  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity,  who  are  Roman  Catholics^ 
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1^ 

1.S7B 
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0,419 

8,888 

888 

188 

18,115 

11.8Q0 

^884 

8,(198 

Mss 

7,189 

42,491 


^  Formed  la  1878  from  pert  of  Lender. 
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NEW  CHURCH,  The,  The  sixty-firet  Gen-  Bjesen,  in  Sweden ;  William  Winslow,  in  I>en- 
enJ  Conyention  of  the  New  (Swedenboi^an)  mark ;  S.  Banmann,  in  Switzerland ;  and  Mr. 
Cbureh  met  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Mar  20th.  Schinek^  in  East  Prussia.  The  letters  men- 
The  Rev.  Cbaancej  Giles  presided.  Delegates  tioned  tiie  progress  of  the  religions  movement 
were  present  from  the  States  of  Massacfansetts,  in  Italj  and  Sioilj,  accompanied  by  larger  sales 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela>  of  Swedenborg^s  works  than  had  ever  before 
ware,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  lUi-  been  made,  and  the  translation  of  many  new 
nois,  Georgia,  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  Cali-  worksof  the  Chnrch  into  the  German  language, 
fornia,  and  from  Canada.  Statistical  reports  An  address  was  received  from  the  Swiss  soci- 
were  presented  from  the  associations  as  fuU  ety  of  the  New  Ciiurch  in  reply  to  the  address 
lows:  Canada  Association,  6  societies;  Illinois  of  the  Convention  of  1879. 
Association,  450  members ;  Maine  Association,  The  American  Swedenborg  Printing  and 
6  societies,  3  ministers,  880  members ;  Mary«-  Publishing  Society  supplied  more  than  siity 
land  Association ;  Massachusetts  Assochition ;  libraries  with  full  or  partial  sets  of  Sweden- 
Michigan  Association ;  Minnesota  Association ;  borg's  works  during  1880.  It  also  made  a  he- 
Missouri  Association ;  New  York  Association,  ginning  of  publishing  the  writings  of  the  Church 
8  ministers,  11  societies,  688  members;  Ohio  in  a  cheap  form,  and  had  published  two  edi- 
Aftsociation,  8  ministers,  8  licentiates,  11  soci-  tions  of  the  *^  Four  Doctrines,"  at  the  price  of 
eties,  667  members ;  Pennsylvania  Association,  ten  cents  a  copy,  wholesale.  It  was  engaged 
6  ministers,  7  societies,  857  members ;  societies  in  publishing  the  works  of  Swedenborg  in  Latin, 
at  Denver,  Col.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Edeiifield,  and  had  ready  the  ^'  Apocalypsis  Revelata/^ 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  San  Francisco,  Cal.  A  with  the  "Coronis,"  *'De  Divino  Amore," 
society  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  applied  for  admis-  and  *'  De  Divina  Sepientia,"  soon  to  follow,  and 
sion.  The  trustees  of  the  Jungerich  fund  for  the  '^  Apocalypsis  Ex^lioata,"  to  be  begun.  The 
promoting  the  distribution  of  the  works  of  American  New  Church  Tract  and  Publication 
Swedenborg  reported  that  after  nine  years  of  Society  had  distributed  to  1880  in  all  22,600 
work  in  the  distribution  of  the  ^^True  Chris-  volumes  and  90,000  copies  of  tracts.  It  had 
tian  Religion,"  and  the  ''Apocalypse  Re-  also  begun  the  publication  of  tracts  in  the  Ger- 
vealed,"  in  the  course  of  which  20,500  copies  man  language. 

of  the  former  and  14,000  of  the  latter  work  The  seventy- fourth  General  Conference  of 
had  been  sent  out,  the  demand  for  the  books  the  New  Church  in  Great  Britain  met  in  Man- 
continued  steady.  In  all,  51,600  copies  of  Chester,  August  8th.  The  Committee  on  Sta- 
Swedeuborg's  works  had  been  distributed  tistics  returned  the  number  of  church-members 
through  this  agency.  The  Board  of  Missions  as  5,192,  against  6,199  as  returned  in  the  pre- 
had  received  (2,248,  and  had  paid  out  $1,882.  ceding  year.  Reports  of  correspondence  were 
The  German  Missionary  Union,  the  object  of  made  from  Sweden,  Denmark,  Buda-Pesth 
which  is  to  furnish  German  members  of  the  (Hungary )f  and  Prussian  Poland,  and  concern- 
New  Church  in  the  United  States  with  books  ing  the  Italian  mis^sions.  A  Swedish  transla- 
and  tracts,  had  on  hand  the  sum  of  $749.  tion  of  the  **True  Christian  Relijiion'^  was  in 
It  had  provided  a  German  liturgy  and  a  sing-  progress,  of  which  a  copy  was  to  be  presented 
ing-book  for  Sunday-schools,  9nd  had  pub-  to  every  Lutheran  clergyman  in  Sweden,  and 
lisbed  a  German  edition  of  Tafel's  '*  Authority  a  monthly  paper  was  published  in  that  country, 
in  the  New  Church.*'  The  Theological  School  Some  books  and  a  collection  of  hymns  had  been 
at  Boston,  Massatchusetts,  had  been  attended  by  published,  and  a  monthly  paper  was  printed  in 
six  students.  Instruction  was  given  in  the  doc-  Denmark.  An  agent  in  rrussian  Poland  had 
trines  of  the  Church,  ^*  The  Greek  of  the  Word,"  sold  several  copies  of  ^*  Heaven  and  Hell  *'  and 
the  Latin  of  Swedenborg,  and  in  elocution,  the  *^  Divine  Providence "  in  the  Polish  lan- 
Neariy  half  of  the  proposed  endowment  of  guage.  A  committee  which  had  been  anpointed 
$60,000  had  been  secured.  An  address  from  at  the  previous  conference  to  revise  the  creed 
the  British  Conference  made  especial  mention  of  the  Church,  presented  a  report  which  was 
of  the  spiritual  good  that  had  resulted  from  not  accepted,  and  another  committee  was  ap- 
tbe  interchange  of  New  Church  books  between  pointed.  A  resolution  was  passed  expressing 
England  and  America.  The  work  of  greatest  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  revised  version 
interest  now  was  the  projected  publication  by  of  the  New  Testament,  but  declining  to  advise 
Professor  Tafel  of  Swedenborg*s  treatise  on  membersof  the  Church  to  use  it  either  in  pub- 
"The  Brain,"  which  contemplates  naturd  lie  or  family  worship.  The  Building  Fund 
things  from  within.  The  revised  version  of  the  Committee  reported  a  balance  on  hand  of  £700, 
New  Testament  was  also  likely  to  be  of  inter*  but  that  no  applications  for  grants  were  before 
est  to  the  New  Church,  and  must  be  examined  it. 

'*  with  respect  to  its  being  a  proper  basis  for  The  seventy-first  anniversary  of  the  Swe- 
the  spiritual  sense."  An  address  was  presented  denborgian  Society,  British  and  Foreign,  was 
from  the  Australasian  Conference  of  the  New  held  May2l8t.  The  translation  of  the  Sweden- 
Church,  announcing  its  organization.  The  borgian  books  into  the  Hindoo  tongues  had 
Committee  on  Foreign  Correspondence  pre-  been  begun,  and  a  specimen  of  the  first  work 
sented  comrounicstions  from  Professor  Loreto  in  Marathi  was  shown  to  the  numbers  present 
Scocia,  in  Italy ;  F.  Goerintz,  in  Germany ;  A.  at  the  anniversary  meetings. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE.    Section  one  of  the  To  ths  StnaU  qf  yew  Bamp§kin : 

act  providing  for  minority  representation  in  The  undereigned  have  received  an  attested  oopj  of 

corporations,   passed   by    the    legislature    of  the  resolution  of  your  honorable  body,  requiring  the 

1879,  and  sabmitted  to  the  people  for  ratifica-  o?°i?«»  ^f  the  Suppeme^  Court  upon  the  question 
ti^or  rejection  at  the  No?;.^^^^^^^^  ^[^ff ^' :lS*'i^^Z„1?*.!?XnTt.I?'8Srr„  ^ 

1880,  was  ratibed  by  a  minority  of  the  voters.  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  the  term  begimiing 
viz.,  22,560  for,  10,375  against;  whole  number  March  4. 1888. 

of  votes,  82,985.  1'ho  flnt  inquiry  iB|  whether  this  is  an  important 

The   biennial    session  of  the   Legislature  question  of  Uw  on  which  the  Senate  teau 

J          T         1  ^      T     ^1.             ^^i.*         A  require  the  opmion  ot  the  court.    It  is  evidently  a 

opened  on  June  Ist.     In  the  organization  of  oSation  of  law,  and  an  important  one ;  and  it  U  none 

that  body,  Chester  B.  Jordan,  of  Lancaster,  was  tbe  less  such  a  question  because  it  is  in  our  judgment 

elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa-  free  tVom  all  dimculty  and  doubt.    It  is  a  question  of 

tives,  and  John  KimbalL  of  Concord,  President  J*'^  necessary  to  be  determined  by  the  State  Senate 

«#  ♦!;«  Q  An  of  A  in  the  pcrtormance  of  its  duties  as  a  branch  of  the 

oi  xne  oenace.         ^  .     .  ,  ^            , ,          .  Legislature.    We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is 

Ijotn  Houses  met  in  lolnt  assemoly  on  June  constitutionally  entitled  to  our  opinion.    In  giving 

3d,  to  ascertain  and  publish  the  results  of  the  such  an  opinion^  the  justices  do  not  act  as  a  court,  but 

State  election  held  I^ovember  2,  18S0,  when  •>  ^e  constitutional  advisers  of  either  branch  or  the 

the  President  formaUy  declared,  as  duly  elect-  J:^^''?^,!!S!}^1'2 'If  w^^^^^     l"^.-.^  *"*•  S!!S[ 

:%  fi     n                 /^uiTTDii         ji  c     Oi.  4.^  been  considered  essential  that  the  question  proposed 

ed  for  Governor,  Charles  H.  Bell;  and  for  State  gj^ouid  bo  such  as  might  come  before  them  in  th2r 

Councilors  from  the  ^ve  districts,  Thomas  J.  judicial  capacity.    (12G  Mass.,  566;  53  N.  H.,  641.) 

Jameson,  Lyman  D.  Stevens,  John  W.  Wheeler,  ^*  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  oomposed 

George  H.  Stowell,  and  Arthur  L  Moserve.  ?^  two  Senators  from  each  State,  chosen  by  the  Legis- 

The  chief  officere  of  the  State  executiye  to&^rie*JflfSSi»i^°'^*"'"'°  "'  "" 
departments  were  elected  by  the  Legislature  m  The  j\gUt  of  each  State  is  not  merely  to  be  wpw- 
joint  assembly,  on  June  15th,  as  follows :  For  sented  by  two  Senators,  but  to  be  represented  by  two 
Secretary  of  State,  Eli  B.  Thompson,  of  Con-  Senators  chosen  by  ito  LMrislature. 
cord ;  State  Treasurer,  Solon  A.  Carter ;  State  Tfie  legislative  duty  of  chooeiM^  Senators  is  corn- 
Printer  Parsons  B  bogsweU;  Commissary.  gSiASU^%ft^cl5^^ 
General,  (ieorge  h.  Lane.  term  is  six  years:  '* chosen  bv  the  L^'ulature  for 

The  official  term  of  Edward  H.  Rollins,  six  years,'*  is  the  language  of  the  Constitution.  The 
United  States  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  primary  right  of  the  State  is  not  to  be  represented  five 
ATnirinir  Marph  A  Iftft^  fhft  nnAation  whPfhAr  J^^  and  nine  months,  or  any  other  part  of  each  sen- 
S?^  "  L!o!^l  i,^\i?  wl  1  f^^  I  ?k-  T  li!  atonal  term,  by  two  Senator^  chosenTy  the  LegisUt- 
his  successor  should  be  elected  by  this  Legis-  ^re,  but  to  \)e  represented  during  the  whole  of  each 
lature  or  by  that  which  will  convene  two  years  term  by  two  Senators  so  chosen;  and  the  manifest 
afterward,  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  Ke-  constitutional  duty  of  the  I.edslature  is  to  elect  Sen- 
publican  members  durincr  the  first  two  weeks  ?^™  at  such  times  that  the  State  may  be  represented 
of  the  session.  Large  numbers  of  them  insisted  Ji^iu'V^'^"'  "^  ^^  ^^  Legislature  thereof 
upon  the  legality  of  such  election  at  either  of  The  Constitution  of  the  United  Stetcs  is  the  sn- 
the  said  two  sessions.  The  Democratic  members  preme  law  of  the  land,  and  so  long  as  it  remains  in 
took  no  active  part  in  the  conflict,  yet  openly  loroe  in  ite  present  torm,  there  can  be  no  power,  State 

favored  a  two  years'  postponement  of  the  dis-  ^.' ?J^®?K  ^JP^J?  «*E!^I?  o^  depriving  a  State  of  the 

..«»^i  ^i^^t-i^^  li,««:ok;««  5*  u  -«:.!   »  i,^^«.  ^#  "^ht  which  the  Constitution  has  conferred  upon  it,  or 

puted  election,  cherishing,  it  w  said,  a  hope  of  of  relieving  the  LegisUture  ftom  the  duty  w*hich  the 

a  Democrat    beins^  elected  senator    m  that  Constitution  has  imposed  upon  it.    And  there  is  no 

event.    Governor  Bell,  in  his  inaugural  address,  more  power  to  legally  suspend  the  right  and  duty  for 

called  attention  to  this  matter  as  one  to  be  a  dav,  than  for  six  years,  or  for  ever. 

determined  at  the  present  session,  and  both  ii  t  °®^,tfy*^*^""!L^i^  c^  ^f,  *S?*^^ 

«www  uMkuw^  «.«   1.UV  p.  vovuv  av<ii>iva^  «u«  vvvu  ^^^^^  Juue,  1888,  Can  not  elect  a  Senator  for  the  ftill 

Houses  referred  It  to  their  respective  judiciary  term  of  sik  yeaJs,  be^ning  March  4, 1888.  There- 
committees  for  consideration  and  report ;  the  fore  the  refusal  or  the  prwent  Le^slature  to  elect  a 
resolution  adopted  in  the  Lower  House  for  Senator  for  that  term  would  be  a  violation  of  the  con- 
that  purpose  instructing  its  committee  *•  to  re-  Jtitutional  ri^ht  of  the  Steto  to  be  represented  by  twt, 

•^«».  •*  *w^  ^a.K^of  ».o^^:^.Ki^  K/^««  t»  Senators,  **  chosen  bv  the  Legislature  thereof  for  six 

port  at  the  earliest  practicable  hour. '  y^^^  „  'g^^,,  ^  ^^j^^,^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 

The  oenate  went  even  further,  as,  by  a  resolu-  months  represented  by  only  one  Senator  chosen  by  ito 

tion  offered  on  June  7th,  and  adopted  next  day  Lesrislature,  would  be  as  pUinly  unconstitutional  as 

— ^yeas  13,  navs  10 — it  requested  the  Supreme  similar  refusals  leaving  the  Stete  for  all  time  without 

Court  to  answer  the  question   whether  the  any  Senators  so  chosen.                    «  ,     ,      a^^ 

T     •  1  !r   '^•"'*'*    *,"'   M "«'*•""    ^««VM«»    •««  I*   V     ^^  a;fjfp888ive  sct  of  any  Federal  or  Stete 

Legislature  now  sitting  has  the  power  of  elect-  powir,  the  States  could  be  constitutionally  deprived 

ing  a  Senator  to  represent  the  State  in  Con-  of  their  senatorial  rights,  for  an^  part  of  a  senatorial 

gress  for  the  term  commencing  March  4,  1883.  term,  there  would  be  no  limit  ofthe  disfhinohisement 

The  Supreme  Court  answered   that  question  to  which  tiiey  would  be  lUble.    If  a  State  can  be  oon- 

affirmatWely  in  a  written  document  daf  d  June  ^^V^W,  t^%  ISSeiS^^'osSi  'bTtto^^S! 

10th,  and  signed  by  six  of  lU  seven  justices;  Eture,  it  can  be  constitutionally  deprived  of  its  voice 

the  seventh  making  no  answer,  and  stating  his  and  vote  in  both  Houses  of  Comrress,  expelled  fh>m 

reasons  for  it     On  account  of  the  character  the  Union,  or  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  conquered 

and  importance  of  the  matter  involved,  the  an-  P.">^<f  •    Its  national  rights  would  not  be  W 

«uu  ■u.w^.  »<»uv«>  w.  »uo  "'u*"^'  1     y^    a       r  nghto,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  if  they  could  be  legally 

swer  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  Senate  on  xaktu  away  without  feult,  without  cause,  withouttrial, 

the  question  proposed  is  here  subjoined :  and  without  remedy.    A  resolution  of  the  Fedenu 
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Senate  or  an  act  of  Cong^rem,  reftisinaf  to  admit  to  The  Constitution  of  this  State  ia  constitutional  and 

their  scats  any  more  Senators  from  New  Uamiisiiire,  valid,  and  the  State  can  not  be  legally  deprived  of  its 

cboeen  by  its  Le^risloture   for   six  ^ears,  would,  if  ri^ht  to  have  a  Senator  elected  by  its  Legislature  for 

carried  into  effect,  violate  the  conutitutioual  right  of  a  full  term  on  the  ground  that  the  election  of  the 

the  State,  but  would  not  release  the  Legislature  fh)m  Legislature  of  June,  1388,  occurs  in  November,  1882. 

their  electoral  duty.    The  performance  of  that  duty  Concord,  June  10, 1881. 

would  show  that  the  State  did  not  assent  to  ita  own  C.  DOE, 

diBthmchisement.  WILLIAM  L.  FOSTER, 

When  a  vacancy  happens  by  resignntion  or  other-  C.  W.  STANLEY, 

wise  during  the  rtscess  oi  the  Legislature,  tlie  executive  W.  H.  U.  ALLEN, 

may  make  a  temporary  appointment  until  the  next  ISAAC  W.  SMITH, 

meeting  of  the  L^slature,  which  shall  then  fill  the  LEWIS  W.  CLARK, 

vacancy  (Article  I,  section  .8).    This  power  of  tern-  Kot  having  had  an  opportunity  coreftilly  to  con- 


no  vacancy  shall  be  caused  by  the  refusal  of  the  under  the  Constitution,  I  make  no  answer  and  expreas 

P^^^^i^.^^l*^"'®  ^  ^^^®  "^  Senator.  no  opinion.  I.  N.  BLODGETT. 

The  Fedural  Senate  is  the  judge  of  the  elections  of        -«     -    .    .        -- 
its  own  members ;  and  the  legal  nresumption  is,  that        The  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Lower  HoaM 
it  will  admit  a  person  duly  qu^ined  and  legally  elect-  reporti:d  on   the  senatorial  election  on  June 
ed.    It  is  not,  and  can  not  be,  bound  to  a  contrary  9^1,,  and  that  of  the  Senate  on  June  14th ;  both 
course  by  any  action  that  has  been  or  con  be  taken  by  j^  '  •   «  „ii  ^i«^4.^««i  «;„u*  «.^  ♦!  «  ^««o^J*  t  ^- 
itself  or  by  Congress.    Its  published  proceedings  and  ?enymg  all  electoral  right  to  the  present  Leg- 
debates  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  that  it  would  islatnre,  and  for  about  the  same  reasons  van- 
admit  a  member  cliosen  by  the  present  Legislature,  onsly  expressed  in  the  two  reports,  but  mainly 
and  that  the  doctrine  of  dLsoi^ganiaation,  equally  hos-  based  on  the  letter  of  the  statute  regulating 
tilo  to  the  rights  of  the  Stotes  and  the  perpetuity  ot  ^j,    election  of  Senators,  and  on  the  intcrpre- 
the  Umon,  is  not  held  by  that  learned  and  honorable  *  v.  ^*^V*""  -l  x,    \iT  A         .1*      •"«»"«'»;•  p»v 
body.    But  if  it  should  turn  out  that  we  are  mistaken  ^twn  given  it  by  the  Committee  on  Fnvileges 
in  this,  the  electoral  duty  of  the  present  LcgisUtuie  and  Elections  of  the  United  States  Senate  iu 
would  not  cease  to  be  a  constitutional  one.  1878«  when  a  bill  was  referred  to  them  in  vol  v- 


Congress  has  power  to  prescribe  the  time  and  man-    ing  the  identical  question   whether  the   suc- 

S^^^^^^^it^^r'Scf^i^^^^^^^^  ^p^olJlTrl^te    -ssor  to  Bainbrid^e  Wadleigh,  United  State. 
Statutes,  U.  S.,  sections  U.  15. )  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  whose  term  was 


But  as  Congi^B  can  not  legally  violate  the  consU-  to  expire  March  8,  1879,  should  be  elected  by 

June  session  of 
or  at  the  session 

, ^  „  mquire  mto  tne  ^  -  "— ;-  ---v,-^.- -three  montlis  aft«r 

validity  of  the  act  of  Congress.  But  hav-mg  examined  the  beginnmg  of  the  term  to  be  provided  for. 

the  act,  it  ma^  not  be  out  of  place  to  express  the  The  said  committee  reported  the  right  to  elect  in 

.!._. .            ......___,  V          ,.           .  ^-  -           )osed  case  to  belong  to  the  last-named 

>y  reason  that  it  would  be  held  by  a  State 
ire  chosen  in  November,  1878,  i.  e.,  next 
preM;«{2i7i^  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Wadleigh *s  term, 

only!    Section  14  fixes  the  time.  "It  provida*,  m  sub-  as  the  statute  ordains ;  which  report  was  accept- 

^^^'Ji'^\'''^'^^''  ""i^V^J^^  ♦^^  t^  ^''^  ed  by  the  United  States  Senate,  and,  in  accord- 

Sf  a^^SrUil  te^^^         ^""^^       ^"""^  ance  with  its  recommendation,  the  bill  which 

The  Legislature  here  intended  is  a  body  of  men  who  liad  occasioned  it  was  indefinitely  postponed, 

are^  the  Legislature  before  the  beginning  of  the  sena-  The  two  Judiciary  Committees  of  the  State  Leg- 

torial  terra,  and  not  a  body  of  men  who  will  be  the  islature  conclude  their  reports  with  reconimend- 

h^iinfoV\h?flS"  *^''''''  *^"^  "'*°^'*  *^'  ^^  ing  the  passage  of  suitable  resolution? ;  the  one 

De^nnmg  01  the  term.  ®         K  C  ^    r           tt                     •*/!-• 

The  legal  meaning  is  easily  and  clearly  settled  by  proposed  by  the  Lower  House  committee  being, 
two  elementary  rules  of  interpretation.  The  firot  rule  ^^  That  the  House  will  not  go  into  an  election 
is,  that  the  evil  intended  to  be  removed  is  strong  of  United  States  Senator  at  this  session ;  and 
evidence  of  the  remedy  intended  to  be  provided.  The  ^hat  the  subject  be  postponed  to  the  next  Leg- 
evil  was  the  election  of  Senators  at  too  early  a  day  by  :alAf„rA  "  *  A  «-  o 
a  Legislature  that  was  not  the  latest  one  that  could  "*SJr.  *  ..  .-  tj**  v* 
elect  for  the  ftill  term  of  six  years.  The  remedy  was  This  resolution  was  tne  subject  of  very  hot 
the  fixing  such  a  time  that  the  dutv  of  electing  for  and  almost  con tinaous  debate  during  many  days, 
the  ftill  term  should  fiill  upon  the  latest  Legislature  several  motions  to  amend  having  in  the  inUT- 

d^^'!?^  r«^!;??n  J^^^^^^       i??w  roSZ:?"«  ^  ^al  been  made,  discussed  at  length,  and  voted 

aecisive  rule  01  mterpretation  is,  tnat  Comrress,  as  a  ji               ^•^  ^-i            ^  ^»       1*.    i«       Vc     ti        ^ 

lemslative  bodv,  is  pi^umed  to  have  intended  iot  to  ^own,  until  the  resolution  itself  was  finally  put 

inn-mge  constitutional  rights,  and  to  make  a  law  that  on  June  I4th,  and  adopted  by  a  viva  voce  vote, 

would  be  valid.^    The  application  of  these  rules  leads  the  majority  of  the  votes  for  it  having  num- 

to  the  conclusion  that  Oonjrreas  meant  a  Ijegislature  bered  sixty-four 

rtT^^t'by^a  K^r1or"tf  U°i^:  A^ter  tU  njaitcr  had  Wn  tha.  nltlmately 

Mid  not  a  Legislature  incapable  of  performing  that  settled,  sixty-iour  members  or  the  Legislature 

iutv.  — sixty-two  Representatives  and  two  Senators 

Congress  has  not  power  to  prescribe  Uie  form  of  the  —who  had  been  most  active  in  bringing  about 

begin,  or  disfranchise  a  State  for  not  making  such  a  To  the  Republicans  of  New    Hampshire, 

Consutution  as  Congress  approves.  dat«d  June  session,  1881,  and  entitled  "  The 
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Senatorial  Qaestion,'^  Bettin$^  forth  the  reasons  average  valae,  $28.05.    Other  neat  stock,  68,- 

of  their  action  at  great  length.    Among  other  142;    valued  at    $1,024,946;    averajre  value, 

things,  they  state  the  sentiment  and  expectation  $16.28 ;  sheep,  229.049 ;  valued  at  $650,175 ; 

of  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  generally  to  average  value,  $2.84. 

have  been  that  no  election  of  a  United  States  The  values  and  averages  given  here  for  the 

Senator  should  have  taken  place  at  this  ses-  State  are  quite  different  from  those  marked  in 

sion;  upon  which  they  say,  *'To  outrage  this  the  same  table  for  single  counties;  and  the 

public  S3nti'ment  by  violating  a  positive  law  of  counties  also  vary  con*(iderably  from  each  other 

Congress,  and  prematurely  seizing  a  senator-  in  that  respect.    It  is  averred  that  even  in  the 

ship  two  years  before  tt:e  lawful  time,  seemed  same  county,  and  in  towns  lying  close  to  one 

to  us  grossly  partisan,  highly  inexpedient,  and  anoUier,  the  difference  in  the  value  of  the 

in  every  aspect  i(\judioious  and  unwise."  same  animals  is  so  great  that  intentional  nn- 

The  State  finances  appear  to  be  in  a  very  sat-  der valuation  to  the  detriment  of  the  State  and 

isfactory  condition.    The  sura  of  $139,693  was  other  tax-payers  is  suspected.    Of  these  dis- 

paid  last  year  on  the  principal  of  the  public  crepancies,  in  regard  to  different  counties  and 

debt,  which  is  now  reduced  to  $8,872,770.05,  to  towns  of  the  same  counties,  the  following 

all  liabilities  included.     State  bonds  to  the  instances  are  given :  ^*  Horses  are  valued  at 

amount  of  $150,0  JO  becoming  due  on  September  $105  each  in  Mi&ord,  and  at  $31  in  Livermore ; 

1.  1881,  the  Governor  recommends  an  increase  oxen  at  $70  each  in  Keene,  and  at  $80  in  Liv- 

of   the  annaal  State  tax  from  $400,000  to  ermore;  cows  at  $85  each  in  Manchester,  and 

$500,000  for  the  ensuing  two  years,  to  the  end  at  $1 1 .61  in  Albany ;  other  stock  at  $24.28  in 

of  canceling  the  said  bonds  at  maturity.  Rollinsford,  and  at  $7.80  in  Randolph ;  and 

The  aggregate  value  of  taxable  property  of  sheep  at  $5  in  Atkinson,  and  at  $1.70  in  Ac- 
all  sorts — movable  and  immovable — in  New  worth.  These  are  the  extremes,  and  the  val- 
Hampsbire,  and  the  amount  of  taxes  levied  on  nations  range  all  along  between  them.  And 
it  for  the  current  year,  appear  from  the  sub-  the  extremes  in  the  several  counties  are  nearly 

ioined  table,  prep  ired  by  the  State  Bonrd  of  as  great.    For  instance,  in  Rockingham,  horses 

equalization.    Tiie  totals  for  all  the  connties  average  $85.70  in  Portsmouth,  and  $86.80  in 

together   were   as  follows:    Polls,  $89,171;  Chester;  oxen  average  $64.65  in  Exeter,  and 

money,  $17,836,505 ;  all  othsr  personal,  $18,-  $87.10  in  Chester  ;  and  so  on  through  allooun- 

959,843;  real  estate,  $128,511,284;   total  in-  ties  there  will  be  found  like  extremes,  and  in 

ventory,  $163,984,903;  amount  of  taxes,  $2,-  all  these  classes  of  animals." 

615,684.82.  The  amounts  of  taxable  property  held  in 

The  polls  enumerated  in  this  table  are  valued  New  Hampshire  by  the  twenty-two  rtulway 

for  the  purpose  of  taxation  at  one  hundred  companies  operating  within  her  borders,  and 

dollars  each.  the  taxes  assessed  on  them,  respectively,  are 

The  amount  stated  under  the  title  of  "  total  stated  in  the  table  on  the  following  page,  trans- 
inventory  "  in  the  foregoing  table  does  not  in-  mitted  by  the  Board  of  Equalization  to  the 
elude  the  moneys  deposited  in  the  savings-  House  of  Representatives, 
banks,  except  that  portion  of  them  which  is  The  aggregate  deposits  in  the  64  savings- 
invested  in  real  estate ;  leaving  $81,918, 118  of  banks  of  New  Hampshire  amount  to  $82,097,- 
such  depo.^its  to  be  reckoned  apart.  Bj  the  734.17,  which  is  $8,888,126.76  more  than  in 
addition  of  this  sum  the  grand  total  of  the  1880.  The  number  of  depositors  exceeds  that 
property  taxed  in  New  Hampshire  is  $200,-  of  last  year  by  9,602,  they  being  at  present  96,- 
878,016.  881.    The  amount  deposited  averages  between 

The  aggregate  taxes  also,  as  above  given,  do  ninety  and  one  hundred  dollars  for  every  man, 

not  include  the  savings-banks  tax,  $819,181.13,  woman,  and  child  in  the  State,  and  about  one 

nor  the  railroad  and  telegraph  taxes,  $176,792  fourth  of  the  inhabitants  are  depositors, 

(estimated  as  assessed  in  the  previous  year),  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  which  was 

which  two  items  being  added  make  the  entire  eptablished  eleven  years  ago,  has  held  about 

amount  of  taxes  for  the  present  year  $8,111,007.  400  meetings,  given  more  than  2,000  lectores^ 

The  average  rate  of  taxation,  with  regard  to  maintained  an  extensive  correspondence,  and 

property,  is  $1.46  on  $100  of  valuation,  the  issued  nine  printed  volumes — ^the  tenth  being 

preceding  yearns  average  having  been  $l.44i ;  nearly  ready — ^for  the  promotion  of  the  knowl- 

and,  with  regard  to  persons,  it  is  little  less  than  edge  and  interests  of  agriculture.    To  this  may 

nine  dollars  for  every  inhabitant  in  the  State,  be  added  the  service  it  has  rendered  by  the 

and  a  little  more  than  thirty- five  dollars  for  analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers,  and,  more 

each  voter.  recently,  by  its  duties  in  relation  to  the  licens- 

A  separate  table  published  by  the  Board  of  ing  of  venders  of  various  articles  essential  to 

Equalization   shows   the  number,  value,  and  the  farmer,  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of 

average  of  certain  kinds  of  live-stock  in  New  fraud  and  imposition.    For  this  tlie  expense  to 

Hampshire,  of  which  the  totals  for  the  entire  the  State  has  not  exceeded  $4,000  a  year,  one 

State  are  as  follows:   Horses,  59,447 ;  valued  half  of  which  was  for  printing, 

at  $8,889.790 ;  average  value,  $57.02.    Oxen,  The  State  Normal  School  is  under  wise  di- 

26.751;  valued  at  $1,258,120;  average  value,  rection.    The  sum  of  $3,500  has  been  appro- 

$47.08.    Cows,  96,574;  valued  at  $2,226,486 ;  priated  to  this  school.    The  present  nomber 
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VAMES  OF  RAILROADS. 


1.  £a.«teni 

5.  Boston  and  Maioo 

8.  AAhuelot. 

4.  Boston,  Concord  and  Montreal 

6.  Fltchborg 

A.  Maahna  and  Lowetl 

7.  Wilton 

&  Cheahtre 

9.  Grand  Trunk,  leasee  of  Atlantic  and  bt,  Lawrence. 

10.  Northern : 

11.  Concord. 

12.  Manchester  and  North  Weue 

18.  Concord  and  Portsmouth 

14.  Dover  and  Wtnnepetaukee 

10.  Portsmouth,  Great  Kal  is  and  Coniray 

16.  Manchester  and  Lawrence 

17.  Concord  and  Ciaremont. 

18.  Salllran  County 

19.  Worcester  and  Nashua 

20.  Mount  Waahlngton 

21.  Monadnock 

22.  fluncook  Valley 


Valtw  of  rMi4,  roll- 

faig-ttock,  and 

•qnipaMaU. 

$400,000 

l,44i,000 

140,000 

2,064,000 

18.C00 

400,000 

250,000 

9Ca,000 

4CO,C00 

1,878,966 

2i!^00,000 

78,003 

450,000 

840,000 

17(\UO0 

1,400,000 

8C0,0(>0 

600,000 

200,000 

140.000 

160,000 

180,000 
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BAILBOADS, 

1880. 

Amoast  Uatd  Im 

Vdw  of  vlMl*  Nad, 
caeliMiT*  of  aaoaBt 

Amontaflu 
■miiiil  tat  m^ 

Us*d  in  towiM. 

n»d. 

$78,190 

$826,810 

$4.036  12 

84,000 

1,408,000 

17,6C0  00 

2,800 

187,200 

1,716  00 

80,1)21 

2,088,979 

26,424  78 

6J0 

17.400 

217(0 

26300 

874,700 

4,688  76 

1,080 

243,920 

8.111  60 

61,300 

918,700 

11,421  26 

•  ■  •  •  •  • 

400,000 

^000  00 

18,700 

1,863,266 

28,268  82 

68^ 

2,436,460 

80.466  63 

•••••• 

78,000 

976  00 

^830 

444,650 

61668  18 

C600 

888,600 

4^168  16 

7,060 

1G2,960 

2.086  87 

8,826 

1,896,674 

17.4£8  42 

860.000 

4,876  00 

•  •  •  •  • 

600,000 

6,260  00 

10,200 

189,800 

2,872  60 

140.000 

1,760  60 

800 

149,200 

1,866  00 

2,600 

127,600 

1,688  76 

of  stndents  in  attendance  is  49— females  47, 
males  2. 

In  the  State  Asylam  for  the  Insane  there 
were,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  corporate 
year,  285  enrolled  patients — ^males  129,  females 
156.  Admitted  daring  the  twelve  months,  184 
— males  71,  females  68.  Whole  nomber  under 
care  during  the  year,  419 — men  200,  women 
219.  Dischargred  within  the  year,  96 — men  64, 
women  41;  died,  2J — males  10,  females  12; 
number  of  patients  at  the  year's  close,  802 — 
men  186,  women  166.  This  has  been  the 
largest  number  of  patients  within  the  institu- 
tion since  its  establishment  in  1848. 

The  Asylum's  farm  proper  consists  of  about 
100  acres.  Its  income  in  1843,  the  first  year 
of  the  institution,  was  $561.67;  in  1880  it  bad 
been  (8,827.87.  Among  the  products  of  tho 
farm  last  year  were  100  tons  of  hay,  950  bush- 
els of  potatoes,  2,500  pounds  of  cabbage,  8,000 
heads  of  celery,  8,400  pounds  of  pork,  and  22,- 
812  gallons  of  milk. 

An  act  was  pas.<^d  at  the  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature for  a  new  apportionment  of  representa- 
tives in  that  body,  enumerating  all  the  towns 
and  wards  of  cities  entitled  to  elect  one  or 
two  representatives  each,  according  to  the  re- 
spective number  of  its  inhabitants,  as  shown 
by  the  State  censns  of  1880.  To  towns  having 
less  than  the  o< institutional  number  of  inhab- 
itants required  for  the  election  of  a  representa- 
tive the  act  gives  a  proportional  representation. 

The  June  session  of  1881  was  closed  by  final  ad- 
journment on  Audfust  19th,  having  lasted  eighty 
days — the  longest  sitting  of  a  New  Hampshire 
General  Court  on  record.  As  to  the  laws  of 
a  general  importance  enacted  at  this  session 
there  were  the  following :  **  To  aid  ship-build- 
Sng";  **  Providing  for  a  report  of  the  number 
and  causes  of  divorces  " ;  '^  To  legalize  the  erec- 
tion of  telegraph  and  telephone  poles  and  wires, 
and  similar  structures  for  electric  lighting''; 
''  To  establish  a  State  Board  of  Health."  The 
board  is  to  consist  of  the  Qovemor,  the  Attor- 


ney-Greneral,  and  four  other  members — three 
of  them  physicians  and  one  a  civil  engineer — 
all  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  his  Council. 

The  population  of  the  State  by  counties,  in 
1880  and  in  1870,  was  as  follows: 


COUNTIsa. 


Belknap 

Carroll , 

Cheshire 

Cooa 

Oraltun 

Hillaborough. . 
Merrimao..... 
Boekinffham., 

Btitfford , 

BoUlvaii 


The  Bute 


18«0. 


17.949 
18,2^:4 
2^784 
18,660 
88.788 
76,684 
46,800 
49,064 
86,668 
18,161 


846,991 


isre. 


17,681 
17,832 
27,266 
14,982 
89,108 
64,288 
42.161 
47,297 
80,24$ 
18,068 


818^100 


NEW  JERSEY.  The  Legislature  for  1881 
consisted  of  15  Republicans,  5  DemocratSi 
and  1  Independent  in  the  Senate,  and  of  84 
Republicans  and  26  Democrats  in  the  House. 
It  assembled  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and 
remained  in  session  until  the  close  of  March. 
On  the  25th  of  January,  William  J.  Sewell, 
Republican,  was  chosen  United  States  Senator 
over  Theodore  F.  Randolph,  Democrat,  by  a 
vote  of  12  to  5  in  the  Senate,  and  82  to  26  in 
the  House.  On  the  18th  of  January,  George 
C.  Ludlow  delivered  his  inaugural  address  as 
Governor.  He  called  attention,  among  other 
things,  to  the  necessity  of  a  revision  of  the  tax 
laws,  and  to  the  importance  of  preparing  and 
adopting  a  system  of  general  laws  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  municipalities.  These  measures 
had  been  considered  at  previous  sessions,  and 
commissions  to  investigate  and  report  upon 
the  subjects  had  been  appointed  and  had  re- 
ported, but  no  final  action  had  been  taken  by 
the  Legislature. 

The  income  and  expenditures  of  the  State 
are  divided  by  the  Treasurer  into  four  general 
accounts,  viz. :  Agricultural  College  Fund,  State 
Library  Fund,  School  Fund,  and  State  Fond. 
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The  Agricaltnral  Oolleffo  Fund  is  oompoaed 
of  State  bonds  resalting  from  the  sale  of  lands 
donated  by  the  General  Government.  The 
income  from  these  securities,  amounting  to 
$6p960,  is  collected  by  the  State  Treasurer  and 
paid  over  to  the  Trustees  of  Rutgers  Scientifio 
School  for  certain  specified  purposes. 

The  State  Library  Fund  consists  of  an  un- 
expended balance  of  $128.50,  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  (750,  and  a  special  appropriation 
made  by  the  Legislature  of  1881  of  $1,500, 
amounting  to  $2,878.80.  Of  this  amount, 
there  was  expended  during  the  year,  $1,787.02, 
leavin$[r  a  balance  for  the  coming  year  of 
$641.28,  in  addition  to  the  annual  appropria- 
tion of  $750  above  mentioned.  This  account 
is  not  treated  as  a  separate  fund  by  the  Comp- 
troller, its  income  being  derived  exclusively 
from  appropriations  from  the  State  Fund. 

The  reports  show  a  steady  increase  in  the  re- 
ceipts and  accumulations  of  the  School  Fund. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  not  only  is  there 
annually  added  to  the  principal  amouut  a  large 
sum  of  money  derived  from  the  sale  and  lease 
of  riparian  lands,  but  tliat  the  income  of  the 
fund  from  investments  already  made  exceeds 
the  only  expenditure  which  can,  under  present 
laws,  be  made  from  it,  viz.,  an  appropriation 
of  $100,000  to  aid  in  the  support  of  public 
sohoivls.  The  assets  of  the  fund,  at  the  dose 
of  the  fiscal  year,  were  as  follows: 

RallitMd  and  hMk  atoek. ft4S,800  00 

United  $tstet  btiDda 800.000  00 

BaUraad  bfDds 117,000  00 

Btateaad  eity  bonds 8&,000  00 

Bonda  of  aebool  dtstricU 98,700  00 

Rondaand  mortfeagea Ma,106  fiO 

Principal  of  riparian  Imsea. 990,074  90 

Bealeatata. 88,0U0  00 

Totol $2^%888  40 

Intereat  dae  on  bonda  and  mortgagea .        47,1  M  79 

Kenta  due  on  riparian  leaaea 6ft,9]S  01 

Caahonband fi00;700  10 

Total  property  of  the  fhnd $2,899,008  00 

These  figures  show  an  increase,  since  the  last 
report,  of  $185,589.05. 

The  receipts  of  the  fund  and  the  sources 
from  which  they  are  derived  are  shown  by  Uie 
following  summary : 

Intereat  00  United  states  bonda. $19,970  00 

Interest  on  railroad  bonds 7,020  00 

Interest  on  New  Jersej  b<>nda 1,200  00 

Interest  on  Jersey  City  bonds. 900  00 

Interest  on  bonds  of  school  districts 6,245  70 

IMvldends  on  bank  stock 600  00 

Dividends  on  railroad  stock 8,500  00 

Interest  nn  bonds  and  mortfages. 4a^7  >*.4 

Beotalaon  riparian  leaaea 61,280  S8 

OranU  of  riparian  lands 7,816  41 

Tnx  on  Hlbemta  Mine  BaUrottd 747  00 

Bent  of  real  estat<* 1,218  70 

Loans  p^  ofl;  snd  lesses  converted  Into  greats.  120,408  28 

TotsI .$267,869  00 

There  should  be  deducted  from  this  amount 
the  last  item  of  $120,468.28,  becanse  it  is  not 
properly  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  in- 
come of  the  fbnd,  but  as  a  change  in  the  form 
of  the  securities  from  loans  and  leases  to  cash 
in  hand.  This  leaves,  as  the  actual  income  of 
the  fund,  $146,910.77.    The  only  disbursement 


which  can,  at  present,  be  made  from  these  re- 
ceipts is  the  $100,000  above  mentioned ;  and 
this  being  made,  leaves  a  balance  of  nearly 
$47,000  to  be  invested,  or  otherwise  disposed 
of.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this 
income  will  decrease  in  future  years,  as  the 
investments  from  which  it  is  derived  are  safe 
and  substantial.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  reason- 
ably certain  that  it  will  be  increased,  because 
of  the  continued  receipts  from  the  sale  and 
lease  of  riparian  lands,  and  the  expected  Col- 
lection of  tlie  amount  due  as  unpaid  interest 
on  bonds  and  mortgages  and  rents  on  riparian 
leases  already  made.  It  is  considered  that  the 
method  of  levying  the  two-mill  tax  for  the 
support  of  public  schools,  under  the  act  of 
1881,  will  produce  over  the  yield  of  the  pre- 
vious year  an  increase  of  $804,955.82. 

Under  the  title  of  the  State  Fbnd  are  re- 
corded the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the 
maintenance  of  tne  government  of  the  State. 
The  securities  of  this  fund  are  stated  as  fol- 
lows: 

$288,700  00 
24,000  00 
74,116  6T 


Stock  of  the  joint  companies. 

Bonds  of  the  Joint  eompaaies 

Centunnlal  stock 

Bonds  of  the  sereral  conntles  for  Borploa  rev* 
enne  of  the  United  States,  loaned 


764^670  44 


Total $1,101,487  11 

From  this  amount  there  should  be  deducted 
the  Centennial  stock,  which  is  valueless,  and 
the  bonds  of  the  counties,  on  which  no  interest 
is  paid.  This  will  leave  as  actual  assets  the 
stocks  and  bonds  of  the  joint  oompanies,  of  a 
par  value  of  $812,700. 

The  operations  of  the  State  Fund  are  thus 
summarized  from  the  statements  of  the  Comp- 
troller: 

Bahmco  In  bank  November  1. 1880....     $KH,no  40 
Becei^ti. 878,747  87 

Total $1,261,478  82 

Disbmsements. l,0?6^ia  08 

Bafamce  In  bank  October  81, 1881..     $167,274  88 

The  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  years 
1880  and  1881  were  as  follows: 


1880. 

1881. 

Total  rf^<>lDta 

$1,070,421  10 
816,668  60 

$878,747  8T 
884,780  45 

Balance  on  hand  at  beginning 
of  jrear 

Total 

$1392,109  79 

81.268.478  82 

Total  dlabnrsements 

$1,007,879  84 
884,780  79 

$1,096)206  98 
167374  89 

Balance  oo  hand  at  doae  of 
year 

* '^  ••••*•••••••••••••••• 

Total 

$1398.100  79    ai.MS.4Ti)  M 

■^—j—-^^'--'  — — 

The  Comptroller  estimates  the  expenditures 
of  the  year  1882  at  $1,190.000— an  excess 
over  his  estimate  of  the  receipts  for  the  year 
1881,  and  the  available  bank  balance,  of  $264,- 
569.86.  Recognizing  the  inability  of  any  pos- 
sible receipts  to  meet  these  expenditures,  he 
points  out   two  courses  of  action,  without 
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recommendng  either  of  them — ^the  sale  of  a  of  the  fioancial  operations  of  the  institntion  is 

sufficient  amount  of  the  State's  secaritiea,  or  given : 

the  imposition  of  a  State  tax.     "The   first  MainteiuuKse |58»ooi  M 

method,'^  says  the  G ovemor,  in  his  message  L«»«  incwMa  of  inreatoiy >4»ft  &* 

to  the  Legislature  of  1882,  "  I  agree  with  my  p^p,j|„ s,?©*! 

predecessors,  w ould  be  ill-judged ;  because  the  Bepain VxinordtouyV. '. '.  V.W        ijaati  8S 

po.se«|on  of  these  secaritiee  enable  the  Tr««.  L^.S^.tSS!Sirk;ii;r:.id  liijiiii^        1^  il 

ury  to  borrow  money  to  meet  any  unexpected  paiddiaehargedconTieu... i^  6o 

demand,  as  has  often  occurred  in  the  past,  and 

undoubtedly  will  in  the  future ;  and  because  it  bj n»h  r«oeiVed 'trim  Mpi^rtoor.'. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.','. '. '. '.     ^ui  63 

would  result  only  in  a  postponement  and  aggra-  

vation  of  the  evil  attempted  to  be  treated,         Net  low  to  the  Bute $68,888  94 

inasmuch  as  the  State  would  be  deprived  of       This  amount  is  $21,528.67  in  excess  of  the 

the  income  now  derived  from  them.    As  to  deficiency  of  the  previous  year.    The  increase 

the  second  plan  suggested,  I  feel  that,  while  it  is  accounted  for  by  a  combination  of  oircum- 

is  advisable  that  the  government  of  the  State  stances:    1.  There  was  a  charge  against  the 

should  be  administered  with  reasonable  liber-  institution  in  1881  of  $7,650  for  repairs  of 

ality,  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  people  have  shops  injured  by  the  fire;  2.  The  sum  of  $1,- 

the  right  to  demand  that  that  administration  500  was  paid  to  a  contractor  for  loss  of  time 

should  be  as  economical  as  is  consistent  with  and  business  caused  by  the  burning  of  the 

the  dignity  and  well-being  of  the  State.    Be-  shops,  and  the  payment  diminishes  the  amount 

fore  resorting  to  the  levying  of  a  tax,  there-  of  cash  reported  as  having  been  paid  by  the 

fore,  our  first  duty   should  be  to  ascertain  supervisor;  8.  An  excess  of  loss  in  produc- 

whether,  or  not,  the  receipts  can  not  be  in-  tive  labor  thu  year  over  that  of  last,  pending 

creased,  and  the  expenditures  from,  and  charges  the  rebuilding  of  the  shops,  amounting  to  about 

against,  the  State  Fund  be  judiciously  reduced.^*  $1,900;  4.  The  abandonment  by  one  of  the 

Tbe  Commissioner  of  the  Sinking  Fund  gives  contractors  of  his  contract,  three  months  before 

the  following  statement  of  the  assets  of  the  it  would  have  expired,  at  a  loss  to  the  State  of 

fund :  $2,400 ;  5.  A  loss  in  the  employment  of  labor 

Principal  amoont  of  mort«ag«s $797,217  19  during  the  adjustment  of  the  contracts  under 

iffS  a?*?  ®tS"* iJl'SKSt  the  new  law,  amounting  to  about  $18,400, 

chiSt2iSSg^i>i:bi^^^^  ^imm  making  a  total  of  $28,750.    The  law  passed  at 

Notas 8,808  87  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  limiting  the 

"f(itJ?^J?!'*^**!^!^^  878,512  86  Dumber  of  men  to  be  employed  in  any  one 

Baianoe  in  bank. '.'.'. !'.!'.!'.!'.'.'.!'.!!!'.! '.!'.'. '.!'/.'.      17,71848  branch  of  labor  to  one  hundred,  has  been 

^^^^^                                              tiMROflftia  strictly  complied  with  by  the  authorities.  Con- , 
•i,»oo.uww  ^^^^^  y^^^  y^^^  made  with  different  parties 

The  outstanding  war  bonds,  for  the  securi-  for  the  supplying  of  labor  in  the  manufacture 

ty  of  which  this  fund  is  intended,  amount  to  of  seven  difierent  articles.    These  contracts, 

$1,896,000.    Of  these  bonds,  $100,000  mature  while  requiring  the  manufacturers  to  pay  for 

each  year  up  to  1891,  and  to  meet  them  as  20,  40,  80,  and  100  men,  whether  used  or  not, 

they  come  due  there  is  annually  paid  from  the  allow  them  to  employ  as  high  as  100  men  if 

State  Fund  the  sum  of  $90,000,  the  Sinking  their  business  requires  it.    And,  as  a  matter 

Fund  being  required  to  provide  the  additionnd  of  fact,  there  were  used  and  paid  for  at  times, 

$10,000  of  principal  and  the  amount  of  interest,  in  the  month  of  October,  as  many  as  476  men, 

Ttie  basmess  of  the  Riparian  Commission  with  a  daily  average  during  the  month  of  419. 
for  the  year  was  very  large,  and  shows  a  con-        The  inspectors  and  the  supervisor  unite  in 

siderable  increaw  over  that  of  the  preceding  the  statement,  however,  that,  at  the  present 

year.    The  commissioners  report  the  following  rates  received  for  the  labor  of  the  prisoners, 

transactions  during  the  year:  even  if  all  the  men  were  employed,  the  SUte 

Grants  of  the  fee $«fi.i06  89  would  not  receive  more  than  $90,000  per  an- 

LeaMs,  bearing  7  per  cent  intereet 78,897  09  num.    To  meet  the  tf  sual  and  ordinary  expenses 

T^t^i $i38;k«  98  ^^  the  prison,  $120,000  is  required.    An  offer 

Beoeired  on  gnmuand  iMm  of  prariims  j      '     9i,tiS5  08  was  made  to  the  supervisor  in  June  by  a  mann- 


Total $90(Mtt9fiO 


facturer  to  take  all  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  at 
rates  which  would  have  produced  an  annual 


There  has  been  received  since  1864,   for  income  of  $110,000;  but  he  was  unable  to 

riparian  grants,  the  sum  of  $1,389,908.84,  in  accept  it  because  of  the  law  above  mentioned, 

aadftion  to  which  leases  have  been  made  of  and  contracts  were  made,  as  has  been  stated, 

the  principal  amount  of  $969,574.09.   On  these  which  are  expected,  with  other  ordinary  re- 

7  per  cent  rent  is  paid.  oeipts,  to  produce  some  $80,000. 

The  number  of  convicts  in  the  State  Prison,        The  reports  of  the  managers  and  enperin- 

on  the  81st  of  October,  1880,  was  886;  during  tendcnt  of  the  Reform  School  for  Boys  show 

the  ^ear  428  were  received  and  451  discharged,  the  number  of  the  inmates  at  the  beginning  of 

leaving  the  number  in  confinement  on  Oct<»ber  the  year  to  have  been  258;  committed  and  re- 

81,  1881,  to  be  808.    The  following  statement  turned  to  the  school  during  the  year,  98;  total, 
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856.  Of  this  namber  68  were  retained  to  rela-  treatment  in  that  institution ;  15T  were  ad- 
tlves  and  friends;  21  were  put  out  to  farmers;  mitled,  making  the  total  number  under  treat- 
6  escaped ;  2  died ;  and  4  otherwise  disposed  ment  707 ;  180  were  discharged  or  died,  leaTing 
of;  total,  90.  The  number  remaining  in  the  577  at  the  close  of  the  year,  of  whom  461  are 
institution  on  the  81st  of  October  was  266.  Of  county,  86  State,  and  about  80  private  patieats. 
the  number  committed  during  the  year,  18  were  This  number  is  as  large  as  can  be  property  cared 
over  the  age  fixed  by  the  law,  and  15  were  for  for  and  treated  in  the  institution.  The  State 
minor  offenses,  such  as  vagrancy,  truancy,  and  patients  are  such  as  have  been,  after  the  com- 
incorrigibility.  The  financial  statement  shows  mission  of  a  crime,  either  declared  innocent  on 
receipts  (exclusive  of  balance  on  hand)  amount-  the  ground  of  insanity,  or  have  become  insane 
ing  to  $50,722.07,  of  which  $88,000  were  from  during  the  term  of  punishment.  The  man- 
the  State ;  $15,492.16  from  the  labor  of  the  agers  renew  their  protest  against  the  confine- 
boys  on  various  contracts;  $1,978.82  from  ment  of  this  class  of  patients  in  this  asylum, 
produce,  material,  and  stock  sold ;  and  $261.09  because  of  the  want  of  room  for  their  classifi- 
from  misselianeous  sources.  The  disbursements  cation,  owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of 
were  $56,892.24,  of  which  $40,885.07  were  for  the  institution,  and  because  they  are  unalile  to 
salaries,  provisions,  labor,  fuel,  clothing,  and  make  proper  provision  for  the  double  duty  of 
other  expenses  for  the  suppoft  of  the  institu-  guarding  them  as  prisoners  and  caring  for  them 
tion;  $11,459.67  for  machinery,  farm  imple-  as  patients.  Of  the  59  patients  of  this  class 
ments,  boilers  and  boiler-house,  pumps  and  fire  which  have  been  sent  to  the  asylum,  7  have 
apparatus,  furniture,  repairs  and  improvements  escaped,  8  have  died,  and  8  have  been  dis- 
to  buildings,  and  labor  and  machinery  at  brick-  charged  a;^  recovered,  feigning  insanity,  etc. 
yard;  and  $4,097.50  for  new  barns.  The  health  The  inventory  shows  property  of  the  value  of 
of  the  institution  has  been  unu.'iuaily  good.  The  $114,800,  an  increase  of  $5,814.  There  was 
farm  has  been  worked  at  a  profit  of  nearly  $6,-  paid  from  the  State  Treasury  for  the  support  of 
000.  The  brick-yard  turned  out  460,000  bricks  the  institution  during?  1881  $44,084.26,  of  which 
and  18,000  drain  tiles.  The  shirt  manufactory  $22,731.56  was  for  county  patients ;  $18,974.70 
and  laundry,  in  which  the  labor  of  the  boys  is  for  insane  convicts ;  $7,200  for  salaries,  and 
hired  out,  produced  an  income  of  $15,492.16.  $188  for  appraisament  of  property  and  fees  of 

Tiie  number  of  pupils  in  the  Industrial  School  experts  in  determining  insanity, 
for  Girls  at  the  begmning  of  the  year  was  41 ;  The  Morristown  asylum  contained  at  the 
received,  9 ;  total,  60.  Of  this  number  15  were  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  586  patients;  187 
indentured,  5  discharged,  and  5  were  returned  to  were  admitted,  making  the  total  number  under 
their  relatives — Cleaving  25  at  the  dose  of  the  treatment  778 ;  of  these  132  were  discharged  or 
^year.  The  payment  made  by  the  State  was  died,  leaving  in  the  institution  at  the  close  of 
$8,000,  which,  with  other  receipts,  amounted  the  year  641  patients,  of  whom  617  are  county 
to  $6,692.72.  Of  this  amount,  $6,200.40  was  patients  and  124  private  patients.  The  «n- 
expended,  leaving  a  balance  of  $492.82.  nnal  inventory  shows  property  of  the  value  of 
The  amount  raised  by  the  two-mill  tax  for  $99,478.14,  an  increase  of  $749  98  over  1880. 
public  scliools  was  $1,822,740,  an  increase  of  There  was  paid  from  the  State  Treasury  to  tbis 
$804,955.82  over  that  of  last  year;  and  the  institution  during  1881,  $85,422.16,  of  which 
number' of  pupils  enrolled  was  208,542,  a  de-  $25,698.13  was  for  connty  patients,  $9,450  for 
crease  of  11,419  from  that  of  the  previous  year,  salaries,  and  $279.08  for  expenses  of  appraise- 
There  were  during  the  year  286  pupils  in  the  ment  and  of  the  managers. 
Normal  School,  and  the  last  graauating  class  Of  the  several  county  asylums  no  knowledge 
numbered  50  persons,  nearly  all  of  whom  found  is  had  except  as  to  the  number  of  patients  foi 
immediate  employment  in  schools  throughout  whom  the  State  is  called  upon  to  pay  one  dol- 
the  State.  The  amount  paid  by  the  State  dur-  lar  per  week  under  the  act  of  April  4,  1878. 
ing  the  last  year  on  account  of  the  institu-  The  amount  paid  to  these  institutions  during 
tion  was  $16,056.24— $15,000  for  support  and  the  year  was  $41,829.28,  a  part  of  which,  how- 
$1JD56.24  for  repairs.  ever,  was  for  previous  years  for  which  no  bills 
The  care  of  the  insane  in  the  State  is  in-  had  been  presented.  The  number  of  patients 
trusted  to  the  State  institutions  at  Trenton  and  in  the  several  institutions,  at  the  date  of  their 
Morristown,  and  to  the  county  asylums  in  the  last  bill  presented  to  the  Comptroller,  was  as 
counties  of  Essex,  Hudson,  Burlington,  Oamden,  follows :  E^sex,  803 ;  Hudson,  217 ;  Burlinirton, 
Passaic,  and  Camberiand.  For  the  support  of  67;  Camden,  74;  Passaic,  81 ;  Cumberland,  71 ; 
its  insfine  the  State  pays  $1  per  week  for  each  a  total  of  763.  How  these  patients  are  admit- 
county  patient  in  the  State  and  county  asylums,  ted,  how  oared  for  and  treated,  and  how  dis- 
and  $7  per  week  for  each  convict  patient  in  the  charged,  are  matters  about  which  the  State 
State  asylums.  Each  county  pays  $8  per  week  authorities  have  neither  any  knowledge  nor 
for  each  patient  sent  from  it.  These  two  pay-  the  means  of  securing  any. 
ments  are  the  principal  sources  of  revenue  of  The  State  provides  for  the  care  and  instrue- 
the  State  institutions.  tion  of  its  unfortunate  classes  in  the  institu- 
The  report  of  the  managers  of  the  Trenton  tions  of  other  States.  The  nnmber  of  New 
asylum  shows  that  there  were  at  the  beginning  Jersey  pupils  upon  the  rolls  of  the  several  in- 
of  the  present  fi;ioal  year  550  patients  under  stitutions,  and  the  amounts  which  they  were 


year,  were: 

FUPILS. 

Wamtav. 

A««t. 

Deaf  and  damb 

Bttnd 

IM 
40 

51 

$4a004 
11,890 
14^T90 

FMbl«-mlnd«d 

TVrtal 

•  • 

$74,184 
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entitled  to  charge  for  the  same,  during  the  past  itself  the  hnrden.    This  was  done  in  1878 ;  and 

the  pensioners  of  New  Jersey  were  all  placed 
on  tiie  Government  rolls,  except  twenty-eight, 
who,  while  they  had  been  mustered  into  the 
service  of  the  State  in  the  defense  of  the  coast 
had  not  been  made  a  part  of  the  national 
forces.  To  these  the  State  continues  to  pay 
the  pension  of  $100  per  annum.  It  was  made 
known  to  the  Legislature,  in  1880,  that  there 

To  the  Home  for  Disabled  Soldiers  the  State  were  certain  persons  who,  having  been  entitled 

has  contributed  in  the  last  nine  years  over  to  the  pension  under  the  act  of  1874,  had  not 

$369,000.    The  report  of  the  institution  for  presented  their  claims,  and  were,  therefore, 

1881  shows  that  there  were  860  inmates  on  debarred  from  the  benefits  of  the  law  of  that 

October  81,  1880;  new  admissions  during  the  year.    By  the  acts  of  1880  and  1881  it  was 

year,    112;    re-admissions,    221;    total,   698.  provided  that  such  persons  should  be  entitled 

There  were  discharged,  272 ;  expelled,  21 ;  and  to  recei?e  the  pension  for  the  period  between 

86  have  died,  leaving,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1874  and  of  the 

864  inmates.    Of  the  total  number  of  inmates  United  States  Iffw  in  1878 — within  a  few  days 

during  the  year,  566  served  in  the  New  Jersey  of  four  years.    To  the  Adjutant-General  was 

regiments,  and  188  in  those  of  other  States  and  assigned   the   duty  of   authenticating   these 

the  regular  Army  and  Navy.    Out  of  a  total  claims ;  and  he  has  approved  eleven  of  them 

expenditure  of  $85,000,  $10,000  was  for  "out-  and  rejected  one.    There  was  paid  to  these 

patients."  claimants  the  sum  of  $4,268.66.    This,  with 

The  number  liable  to  militia  duty  in  the  the  claims  of  the  first-mentioned  list,  and  about 

^tate  is  228,094.    The  National  Guard  is  or-  $200  expenses  in  collecting  claims  from  the 

fmized  as  one  division  of  two  brigades.  The  United  States  Government,  makes  up  the 
irst  Brigade  is  composed  of  four  regiments,  amount  paid  from  the  Treasury, 
two  battidions  of  infantry,  and  one  battery  of  The  abstract  of  ratables  returned  by  the 
artillery,  numbering  166  officers  and  1,801  Boards  of  Assessors  for  the  several  counties 
men,  and  the  Second  Brigade  of  three  regi-  shows  the  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  as 
ments  of  infantry  and  one  Gatling  gun  com-  follows:  Valuation  of  1881 — Atlantic,  $4,677,- 
pany,  numbering  111  officers  and  1,374  men.  288;  Bergen,  $16,097,671;  Burlington,  $25,- 
One  Gatling  gun  company,  with  four  officers  856,148;  Camden,  $19,217,640;  Cape  Hay, 
and  54  men,  is  unattached.  The  entire  force  $8,526,265;  Cumberland,  $12,111,000;  Essex, 
of  the  National  Guard,  including  the  general  $108,494,000;  Gloucester,  $18,736,260;  Hud- 
field  and  staff  officers,  is,  therefore,  312  officers  son,  $91,901,996.50 ;  Hunterdon,  $21,067,571 ; 
and  3,229  men,  being  an  increase  of  182  over  Meroer,  $29^890,820;  Middlesex,  $18,826,000; 
the  previous  year.  The  entire  expenses  of  Monmouth,  $27,991,000;  Morris,  $21,040,447; 
the  National  Guard  during  the  past  year,  as  Ocean,  $8,228,998 ;  Passaic,  $27,953,846 ;  6a- 
reported  by  the  Quartermaster-General,  were  lem,  $18,896,976 ;  Somerset,  $16,300,000;  Sus- 
$78,515.22,  against  $79,225.69  for  the  previous  sex,  $9,960,657 ;  Union,  $24,016,100;  Warron, 
year.  $18,762,295.      Total,   $527,451,222.50.      This 

The  Agricultural  College  is  supported  with-  shows  an  increase  over  1880  of  $8,833,708.86. 
out  expense  to  the  State,  the  income  from  the  The  United  States  census  report  shows  that 
fund  derived  from  the  saJe  of  lands  donated  $1,742,198  was  raised  by  tax  in  New  Jersey 
by  the  General  Government  being  used  in  for  school  purposes  in  1680.  Of  the  total  pop- 
part  payment  of  saUries,  and  Rutgers  College  ulation,  1,131,116  in  the  State,  39,136  over  ten 
providing  the  rest.  The  annual  report  shows  years  of  age  can  not  read,  and  53,249  can  not 
that  the  institution  is  well  managed;  there  write;  of  the  latter,  44,049  are  white,  and 
were  on  the  rolls  last  year  forty-six  pupils,  9,200  colored.  The  percentage  of  white  is  4*03, 
thirty-seven  from  thirteen  counties  of  this  and  of  colored  2d'53. 
State  and  nine  from  other  States.  Within  the  past  ten  years  a  large  number  of 

The  Agricultural-Experiment   Station   has  summer  resorts  has  sprung  up  along  the  coast, 

been  in  successful  operation.  From  Sandy  Hook  to  Cape  May  are  Port  Mon- 

By  the  report  of  the  Labor  Bureau  it  is  shown  mouth,  Highlands,  Sea  Bright,  Island  Heights, 

that  there  are  in  the  State  6,959  manufacturing  Long  Branch,  Ded  Beach,  Asbury  Park,  Ocean 

establishments,  with  a  capital  of  $105,888,951 ;  Grove,  Ocean  Beach,  Spring  Lake,  Sea  Girt, 

employing  an  average  of  120,532    persons ;  Squan,  Point  Pleasant,  Sqnan  Beach,  Lavalette 

paying  $43,757,753  in  wages,  and  producing  City,  Sea-side  Park,  Island  Beach,  Long  Beach, 

annually  $245,000,000  worth  of  wares.  Beach  Haven,  Brigantine  Beach,  Atlantic  City, 

There  was  paid  from  the  State  Treasury  Absecom    Beach,    Peck*s   Beach,    Learning's 

during  the  year,  on  account  of  pensions,  the  Beach,  Five- Mile  Beach,  Seaville,  Ocean  View, 

sum  of  $7,837.22.    The  law  of  1874  provided  and  Cape  May.    The  largest  of  these  sea-side 

for  the  payment  of  a  pension  of  $100  per  year  resorts  are  Long  Branch,  Asbury  Park,  Atlan- 

to  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  War  of  1812,  until  tic  City,  and  Cape  May. 

the  United  States  Government  should  take  upon  A  oummission  to  propose  amendments  to  the 
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Oonstitntion  was  in  session  daring  the  year, 
bat  its  labors  were  not  closed.  The  only  State 
officers  voted  for  at  the  November  election 
were  members  of  the  Legislature.  The  Legis- 
latare  of  1832  is  constituted  as  follows :  Senate, 
13  Republicans  and  8  Democrats;  Hoose,  29 
Repablicans,  29  Democrats,  1  Independent 
Democrat,  and  1  Independent  Republican  and 
Anti-Monopolist. 

In  1890  Dr.  Leeds  was  commissioned  by  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  to  investigate  the  subject 
of  adulteration,  and  report  to  the  Legislature 
for  its  guidance  in  framing  laws  against  the 
practice.  In  teas  he  foand  three  forms  of 
adulteration  in  use.  In  one  class  of  adulterated 
samples,  the  smallest,  there  was  an  excess  of 
mineral  substances  which  could  not  have  been 
introduced  in  facing  or  other  processes  of  le- 
gitimate preparation.  The  commonest  class  of 
adulterants  consisted  of  ezhaosted  leaves,  and 
the  next  largest  class  of  leaves  of  other  plants. 
Only  10  per  cent  of  the  teas  examined  were 
found  to  be  adulterated.  The  samples  of  coffee 
tested,  both  whole  and  ground,  were  fonnd  to 
be  pure  with  few  exceptions.  The  only  adul- 
terant was  chiccory.  Ooffee-essence  was  found 
to  be  composed  of  chiccory,  with  licorice  and 
caramel,  and  a  slight  proportion  of  coffee.  Most 
of  the  samples  of  sugar  purchased  at  random 
were  found  to  be  pure.  The  brown  sugars 
were  those  which  most  frequently  contained 
glucose.  Sirups  also,  even  the  cheapest,  were 
found  to  be  little  adulterated  with  glucose. 
Free  salphuric  acid  and  lime  in  excess  were 
not  observed  in  any  samples.  Flour  was  found 
to  be  invariably  pure.  In  bread  the  presence 
of  alum  was  occasionally  detected.  Oream  of 
tartar  was  extensively  adulterated  with  sul- 
phate of  lima,  acid  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
starch.  Bicarbonate  of  soda  also  contained, 
occasionally,  sulphate  of  lime.  Baking-pow- 
ders are,  in  some  factories,  made  only  from 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  cream  of  tartar,  and  starch ; 
others  of  the  manufacturers  employ,  partly  or 
entirely,  in  the  place  of  oream  of  tartar,  alum, 
acid  sulphate  of  time,  or  a  mixture  of  both  these 
salts.  Condiments  and  spices  were  found  to 
be  seldom  pure.  No  ii\}urions  mineral  sub- 
stance, however,  was  detected  in  any  of  them. 
Vinegar  was  found  in  many  samples  to  contain 
much  less  acetic  acid  than  should  have  been 
present.  Samples  sold  as  white- wine  vinegar 
appeared  to  be  cider-vinegar  filtered  through 
charcoal.  Green  pickles  contained  copper  in 
every  instance,  excepting  brine-pickles  and 
those  bearing  the  label  of  an  English  firm. 
Canned  vegetables  showed  traces  of  both  tin 
and  lead  derived  from  the  cans.  Skimmed  and 
watered  milk  was  sold  frequently  in  New  Jer- 
sey and  New  York,  notwithstanding  the  strin- 
gent enactments  to  prevent  such  practices. 
Condensed  milk  was  far  from  uniform  in  com- 
position, the  percentage  of  water  varying  from 
25'5  to  59  per  cent,  and  of  fiat  from  8  to  11  per 
cent. 

The  following  table  gives  the  population  of 


New  Jersey,  by  counties,  in  the  years  1880 
and  1870 : 


COUNTIES. 

1880. 

isre. 

Atbntfi* 

18,704 
M,T8tf 
W,i02 

9,765 
87,(k»7 

1S»,929 
85.868 

187,SM4 
8H.670 
&S.081 
52.288 
05,588 
50,661 
14.455 
88,860 
84.579 

87,lt» 
28.589 
55.571 
86,5^9 

14,098 

Bcnven 

841,188 

Bunington 

Gftrndeo 

58,689 
46il88 

Cape  M»7 

&849 

CumlMiiaDd. 

84,665 

Eaaex. 

148,b89 

OioaoMter. 

81,568 

II  udsoa 

189,067 

Hunterdon 

86,968 

Mero6r 

46,866 

Middlesex. 

Monmouth 

A089 
46,195 

Morris. 

48.187 

Ocean 

18.688 

PlUHMlie   X 

46,416 

Bftlem 

88,940 

Bomeraet 

88,510 

Bttssex 

88,168 

Union 

Warron 

41,850 
84^ 

The  State 

1,181,116 

906,098    - 

NEW  TESTAMENT,  Revision  of  thb. 
A  revised  version  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  had  been  prepared  by  committees  of 
English  and  American  scholars  acting  in  co- . 
operation  nnder  a  resolution  of  the  Convo- 
cation of  Canterbury,  was  published  in  May. 
The  efforts  of  which  this  work  is  the  result 
began  in  1856,  when  several  movements  were 
m»le  in  favor  of  a  revision  of  the  authorized 
version  of  the  Scriptures.  Resolutions  were 
offered  in  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  and 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  pra3ring  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  royal  commission  for  the  pur* 
pose,  but  no  public  action  was  taken  in  the 
matter  at  that  time.  In  the  same  year,  how- 
ever, five  scholars— the  Rev.  Henry  Alford, 
afterward  Dean  of  Canterbury;  the  Rev. 
John  Barrow,  D.  D.;  the  Rev.  C.  J.  EUicott, 
D.  D.,  now  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol ; 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Humphry ;  and  the  Rev.  G. 
Moberly,  D.  C.  L.,  now  Bishop  of  Salisbury — 
on  the  invitation  of  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel,  undertook  a  revision  of 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  That  work  was  pub- 
lished in  the  next  year,  and  was  followed  in 
course  by  revisions  of  the  Epistles  to  the 
Romans,  Corinthians,  Galatian«,  and  Ephesians. 
The  work  was  favorably  received,  and  the 
hope  was  encouraged  that  a  sober  and  conserv- 
ative revision  of  the  Scriptures  might  in  dne 
time  be  undertaken,  unier  the  same  principles 
of  tbe  co-operation  of  independent  minds  and 
corporate  and  collegiate  discussion  as  had 
directed  its  execution.  The  next  movement 
toward  a  revision  was  made  in  1870,  when,  on 
motion  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  in  the  Convocation  of 
Canterbury  to  confer  with  a  committee  of  the 
Convocation  of  York,  and  report  upon  the 
desirableness  of  a  revision  of  the  authorized 
version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
**  whether  by  marginal  notes  or  otherwise,  in 
all  those  passages  where  plain  and  clear  errors, 
whether  in  the  Greek  text  originally  adopted 
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bj  the  translators  or  in  the  translation  made  Bishop  Wordsworth  (of  St.  Andrews),  Dr.  D- 
from  the  same,  shall  on  dae  investigation  be  Brown  (of  tho  Free  Church  of  Scotland)^ 
found  to  exist."  The  Convocation  of  York  and  Dean  Merivale  were  afterward  added- 
deolined  to  participate  in  the  work.  Dr.  Newman  declined  the  invitation  to  serve* 
The  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  on  the  re-  Dean  Alford,  Bishop  Wilberloree,  Dr.  Tre- 
port  of  its  committee,  approved  the  following  gelles,  and  Dr.  Eadie  died  previous  to  1876, 
resolutions:  "1.  That  it  is  desirable  that  a  and  the  place  of  Bishop  WUberforce  was  sup- 
revision  of  the  authoiized  version  of  the  Script-  plied  by  Professor  (now  Archdeacon)  Palmer, 
ures  be  un«lertaken ;  2.  That  the  revision  be  The  number  of  members  throughout  wns  about 
so  conducted  as  to  comprise  both  marginal  ren-  twenty -four,  and  the  average  attendance  about 
derings  and  such  emendations  as  it  may  be  sixteen. 

found  necessary  to  insert  in  the  text  of  the  The  following  persons  constituted  the  Amer- 
authorized  version ;  8.  That  in  the  above  reso-  lean  New  Testament  Committee :  Theodore  D. 
lutions  we  do  not  contemplate  any  new  trans-  Woolsey,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  ex-President  of  Tale 
lation  of  the  Bible  or  any  alteration  of  the  College,  President  of  the  Committee ;  Profess- 
language,  except  where,  in  the  judgment  of  the  or  J.  Henry  Thayer,  D.  D..  of  Andover  Tlieo- 
most  competent  scholars,  such  change  is  neces-  logical  Seminary,  Secretary ;  Professor  Ezra 
.  sary;  4.  That  in  such  necessary  changes  the  Abbott,  D.D.,  of  Harvard  Divinity  School; 
style  of  the  language  employed  in  the  existing  Rev.  J.  K.  Burr,  D.  D.,  of  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  Presi- 
version  be  closely  followed ;  5.  That  it  is  desir-  dent  Thomas  Chase,  LL.  D.,  of  Ilaverford  Col- 
able  that  Convocation  should  nominate  a  body  lege ;  Chancellor  Howard  Crosby,  D.  D.,  JJj.D., 
of  its  own  members  to  undertake  the  work  of  of  New  York  University;  Professor  Timothy 
revision,  who  shall  be  at  liberty  to  invite  the  D  wight,  D.  D.,  of  Yale  Divinity  School;  Pro- 
co-operation  of  any  eminent  for  scholarship,  fessor  A.  C.  Kendrick,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  the 
to  whatever  nation  or  religions  body  they  may  University  of  Rochester ;  the  Right  Reverend 
.  belong.*'  A  loint  committee  of  the  two  houses  Alfred  Lee,  D.  D.,  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop 
was  appointed  to  report  a  scheme  of  revision  of  Delawfire ;  Professor  Matthew  B.  Riddle, 
on  the  piinciples  thus  laid  down,  and  was  D.  D.,  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Hartford, 
empowered  ^^to  invite  the  co-operati<tn  of  Connecticut;  Professor  Philip  Schaff,  D. D., 
those  whom  they  may  judge  fit,  from  their  LL.D.,  of  Union  Theological  Seminary;  Pro- 
biblical  scholarship,  to  aid  them  in  their  work."  fessor  Charles  Short,  D.  D.,  of  New  York,  Sec- 
This  committee  invited  about  forty  scholars  retary ;  Rev.  E.  A.  Washburn,  D.D.,  of  Cal- 
and  divines  of  different  denominations  to  assist  vary  Church.  New  York.  Of  others  who 
it,  and  organized  the  body  into  two  commit-  were  appointed  on  the  committee.  Professor 
tees,  one  for  the  Old  Testament  and  the  other  James  Iladley,  LL.  D.,  of  Yale  College,  attended 
for  the  New  Testament.  The  Convocation  one  session,  but  died  in  1872;  Protefscr  H.  B. 
afterward  instructed  its  committee  to  invite  Smith,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  attended  one  session,  but 
the  co-operation  of  some  American  divines,  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  died  in 
and  two  American  committees  were  also  con-  1877;  Professor  H.  B.  Hackett,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
stituted.  The  British  committee  for  the  New  of  Rochester  Theolo^cal  Seminary,  died  in 
Testament  was  composed  of  Bishops  ElUcott,  1876;  Professor  Charles  Hodge,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  and  Moberly,  of  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  never  at- 
Salisbury ;  the  Prolocutor  (Dr.  Bickersteth,  tended  any  of  the  meetings,  but  corresponded 
now  Dean  of  Lichfield) ;  Deans  Alford  (of  with  the  committee,  and  died  in  1878.  Pro- 
Canterbury)  and  Stanley  (of  Westminster),  fessor  G.  R.  Crooks,  D.  D.,  of  New  York,  and 
representing  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury ;  President  W.  F.  Warren,  D.D.,  of  Boston  Uni- 
Archbishop  Trench,  of  Dublin,  of  the  Irish  versity,  accepted  appointments  on  the  commit- 
Episcopal  Church ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Angus  (Bap-  tee,  but  were  not  able  to  attend  its  meeting?, 
tist),  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eadie  (United  Presbyterian  The  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Church  of  Scotland),  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hort  (of  Wilberforce,  D.  D.,  was  titular  president  of  the 
Cambridge),  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Humphry,  Pro-  British  New  Testament  Committee,  but  he  at- 
fessor  Kennedy  (of  Cambridge),  Archdeacon  tcndedonlyoneof  the  meetings,  and  the  Bishop 
Lee,  Dr.  Lightfoot  (now  Bishop  of  Durham),  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  the  Rev.  C.  J.  EUi- 
Professor  Milligan  (Church  of  Scotland),  Pro-  cott,  D.  D.,  actually  performed  the  duties  of 
fessor  Monlton  (Wesleyan  Methodist),  Dr.  J.  president.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
H.  Newman  (now  Cardinal  Newman),  Profess-  were  mainly  paid  by  the  presses  of  the  Uni- 
or  Newth  (Congregationalist),  Dr.  A.  Roberts  versities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  which  be- 
(Ohuroh  of  Scotland,  and  author  of  *^  The  came  owners  of  the  copyright  of  the  completed 
Companion  to  the   Revised  Version,"  which  work. 

was  published  simultaneously  with  the  work.  The  following  rules  were  laid  down  for  the 

for  the  purpose  of  making  the  nature  and  government  of  all  the  committees:  1.  To  iri- 

object  of  the  changes  more  clear  to  general  troduce  as  few  alterations  as  possible  in  the 

readers),  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vance  Smith  fUnitarian),  text  of  the  authorized  version  consistent  with 

Dean  Scott  (of  Rochester),  Dr.  Scrivener,  Dr.  faithfulness.    2.  To  limit,  as  far  as  possible, 

Tregelles  (Conqrregationalist),  Dr.  C.  J.  Vaughn  the  expression  of  such  alterations  to  the  lan- 

(now  Dean  of  Llandaff),  Professor  Westoott.  gnage  of  the  authorized  and  earlier  English 
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versions.  8.  Each  company  to  go  twice  over  interval,  at  three  fourths  of  which  one  third  of 
the  portion  to  he  revised,  once  provisionally,  the  company  were  in  attendance, 
the  second  time  finally,  and  on  principles  of  The  departures  which  tbe  revisers  have  made 
voting  as  hereinafter  provided.  4.  That  the  from  the  authorized  version  are  of  two  classes : 
text  to  be  adopted  be  that  for  which  the  evi-  those  which  have  been  made  in  consequence 
dence  is  decidedly  preponderating,  and  that,  of  the  adoption  of  an  amended  text,  and  those 
when  the  text  so  adopted  differs  from  that  which  are  due  to  an  amended  rendering  of  the 
from  which  the  authorized  version  was  made,  already  received  text.  Changes,  owmg  to  the 
the  alteration  be  indicated  in  the  margin.  6.  former  cause,  may  be  found  in  every  chapter, 
To  make  or  retain  no  change  in  the  text  on  the  but  most  of  them  are  regarded  as  of  very  little 
second  final  revision  by  each  company,  except  importance.  It  is  only  on  rare  occasions  that 
two  thirds  of  those  present  approve  of  the  differences  of  reading  have  been  found  to  in- 
same,  but  on  the  first  reviaon  to  decide  by  volve.anestions  of  doctrine,  or  to  be  otherwise 
simple  majorities.  6.  In  every  case  of  pro-  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  of  very  great  conse- 
posed  alteration  that  may  have  given  rise  to  quence.  Among  the  more  conspicuous  changes 
discussion^  to  defer  the  voting  thereupon  till  of  this  character  are  the  omission  of  the  dox- 
the  next  meeting,  whensoever  the  same  nhall  ology  (Matt  vi,  18)  to  the  Lord's  prayer,  and 
be  required  by  one  third  of  those  present  at  the  of  three  clauses  from  the  Lord's  prayer,  as 
meeting,  such  intended  vote  to  be  announced  given  in  Luke  xi,  the  fact  of  which  is  indicate<l 
in  the  notice  for  the  next  meeting.  7.  To  re*  by  marginal  notes ;  the  indication,  by  a  note  in 
vise  the  headings  ofchapters,  pages,  paragraphs,  the  margin,  that  the  closing  passage  of  the 
italics,  and  punctuation.  8.  To  refer,  on  the  Grospol  of  Mark,  xvi,  9-20,  is  of  doubtful  an- 
part  of  each  company,  when  considered  de-  thenticity;  the  marking,  by  putting  it  in  brack- 
sirable,  to  divines,  scholars,  and  literary  men,  ets,  of  the  fact  that  the  passage  concerning  tbe 
whether  at  home  or  abroad,  for  their  opin-  woman  taken  in  adultery  (John  vii,  58;  viii,  11) 
ion.  is  probably,  while  many  believe  it  may  be  quite 
Six  years  were  spent  in  making  the  first  re-  historioal,  no  part  of  the  original  gospel ;  and 
vision.  The  work  was  transmitted  as  it  was  the  omission,  as  without  warrant  of  authority, 
done,  part  by  part^  to  the  American  Committee,  of  the  passage,  1  John  v,  7,  8,  relating  to  the 
who  returned  it  with  their  criticisms  and  sug^  three  heavenly  witnesses.    The  verses  mention- 

festions,  and  these  were  considered  by  the  ing  the  descent  of  the  angel  into  the  pool  (John 
Inglish  Committee  on  a  second  revision.  The  v,  8,  4) ;  the  prophecy  of  the  parting  of  the 
second  English  revision  was  then  transmitted  garments  of  the  Saviour  at  the  time  of  the 
to  the  American  Committee  and  considered  by  crucifixion  (Matt,  xxvii,  85) ;  the  notification  by 
them.  The  work  was  again  examined  for  the  St.  Mark  (Mark  xv,  28)  of  tlie  fulfillment  of 
removal  of  harshness  of  diction  and  the  reme-  prophecy ;  the  rebuke  to  the  disciples  in  Luke 
dying  of  rhythmical  defects,  and,  again,  for  the  ix,  66 ;  the  statement  to  the  Ethiopian  eunuch 
purpose  of  bringing  all  the  renderings  of  of  the  necessity  of  faith  before  baptism  (Acts 
words  into  harmony.  Bishop  EUioott,  in  com-  viii,  87) ;  and  the  liberty  of  Christians  (Rom. 
municating  tlie  report  of  the  committee  to  xiv,  6)  not  to  observe  certain  days,  have  been 
Convocation,  attested  the  thoroughness  with  removed  from  the  text.  Ten  entire  verses 
which  th/d  work  had  been  done,  with  the  re-  have  been  excluded  from  the  gospels,  of  which 
mark  that  ^Uhere  is  not  a  hastily-arrived-at  three  (xvii,  21 ;  xviii,ll;  and  xxiii,  14)  are  from 
judgment  to  be  found  in  any  page  of  the  re-  Matthew;  four  (vii,  16;  ix,  44;  xi,  26;  and  xv, 
vised  version.''  He  also  stated  that  the  vol-  28)  from  Mark ;  two  (xvii,  86 ;  xxiii,  17)  frotu 
ume  was  in  every  part  the  result  of  united  and  Luke ;  and  one  (v.  4)  from  John.  The  number 
corporate  discussion;  that  he  did  not  believe  of  words  and  phrases  omitted  is  considerably 
there  would  be  found  in  the  whole  volume  *^  the  greater.  The  Kev.  B.  Pick,  Ph.  D.,  while  re- 
faintest  trace  of  a  rendering  which  would  ad-  garding  none  of  them  as  of  doctrinal  impor- 
just  itself  to  one  or  other  "  of  two  competing  tanoe,  has  recorded  among  the  more  noticeable 
views  of  the  original  Greek;  and  the  rule  had  omissions  of  this  class,  thirty-seven  in  Matthew, 
invariably  been  observed  to  put  the  judgment  forty-five  in  Mark,  and^nine  in  John,  and  adds 
of  the  majority  in  the  text^  and  that  of  the  that  "  the  list  can  be  largely  increased  with 
minority  in  the  margin.  some  yet  smaller  items." 

The  committee  also  gave  much  attention  to  The  emendations  in  the  rendering  of  the  ao- 
the  consideration  of  the  Greek  text  as  the  oepted  text  comprise  the  correction  of  positive 
original  from  which  the  revision  should  be  mistakes  in  the  translations  of  the  Greek ;  the 
made.  It  did  not  confine  itself  to  anyparticu-  rectification  of  mistakes  relative  to  the  gram- 
lar  manuscript  or  text^  but  used  all,  subjecting  mar  of  the  original  under  which  head  are  in- 
them  to  a  critical  examination  for  each  passage,  eluded  more  particular  attention  to  the  signifi- 
and  selecting  for  eacli  the  form  which,  after  canoe  of  the  articles,  attempts  to  represent  the 
such  examination,  appeared  to  be  correct  tenses  of  the  Greek  (particularly  the  aorists  and 
The  first  meeting  of  the  English  Committee  the  other  past  tenses)  more  accurately,  and 
was  held  on  the  22d  of  June,  1870,  and  the  pains  to  give  more  exact  definitions  of  the  prep- 
last  one  on  the  11th  of  November,  1880.  Four  ositions;  the  removal  of  archaisms  by  which 
hundred  and  seven  meetings  were  held  in  the  the  sense  in  the  authorized  version  is  made  un- 
voL.  zzi.— 41    A 
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intelligible  or  obsonre,  and  tbe  more  consistent  doctrine  more  fallj  established  than  ever.  .  .  . 

translation  of  proper  names ;  and  the  mainte-  Not  a  single  stone  in  tbe  fabric  of  Christian 

nance  of  consistency  in  translating  the  same  truth  has  been  disturbed.    The  Trinity,  the 

Greek  words,  and  avoidance  of  confusion  in  the  proper  Deity  of  Christ,  the  personality  of  tbe 

translation  of  different  ones.    In  carrying  out  Holy  Ghost,  remain  just  where  they  were,  and 

the  latter  principles  the  revisers  have  adopted  are  even  more  clearly  brought  out  than  before.'* 

the  opposite  course  to  that  of  the  translators  A  very  noticeable  feature  in  the  volume  is 

of  the  authorized  version,  who  sought  to  in-  the  large  number  of  marginal  notes.    Of  these, 

troduce  variety  of  expression  into  their  work,  some  are  short  notes  bearing  on  differences  of 

and  have  endeavored,  except  in  those  instances  reading  in  the  Greek  text  adopted  by  the  re- 

where  the  context  did  not  admit  of  it,  to  give  visers,  bnt  the  greater  number  specify  differ- 

a  single  English  word  for  the  same  Greek  ences  of  rendering  to  which  it  seemed  proper 

word,  wherever  it  might  be  found.    A  con-  to  call  attention,  either  because  other  render- 

Bpicuous  instance  in  which  this  rule  has  been  ings  than  were  adopted  were  preferred  by  a 

applied,  and  one  that  has  caused  universal  re-  minority  of  the  company,  or  because  they  have 

mark,  is  in  St.  Paul's  eulogy  of  charity  (1  Cor.  been  advocated  by  scholars  of  eminence, 

xiii),  where  the  word  ^^  love "  has  been  substi-  The  part  which  the  American  Committee 

tuted  for  *^  charity."  has  contributed  toward  the  shaping  of  the  re- 

The  number  of  alterations  that  have  been  vision  is  not  shown  in  the  finished  work.  The 
made  is  stated  by  Bishop  Ellicott  to  represent  volume  as  published  embodies  all  the  changes 
an  average  of  between  eight  and  nine  changes  suggested  by  the  American  Committee  which 
in  every  five  verses  for  the  gospels,  about  one  were  finally  agreed  upon,  without  any  distinc- 
and  a  half  of  which  are  critical  changes,  and  tive  mark  to  indicate  their  American  origin, 
about  fifteen  changes  for  every  five  verses,  one  It  is  represented  that  a  considerable  proper- 
and  a  half  of  which,  as  before,  are  for  critical  tion  of  the  readings  and  marginal  notes  adopt- 
reasons,  in  the  epistles.  The  whole  number  of  ed  were  suggested  by  the  American  revisers, 
changes  is  about  sixteen  thousand  five  hundred.  Other  new  readings  proposed  by  the  Ameri- 
While  a  m^ority  of  the  changes  may  be  so  slight  can  Committee,  which  were  not  accepted, 
that  the  effect  to  the  generd  hearer  or  reader  were  publislied  in  an  appendix  to  the  au- 
may  be  regarded,  as  Bishop  Ellicott  asserts,  as  thorized  edition  of  the  revision,  to  go  out  in 
really  hardly  perceptible,  many  of  them  at-  company  with  the  accepted  text,  in  order  to 
tract  attention  at  once,  and  some  of  them  have  give  the  critical  public  an  opportunity  to  de- 
been  the  objects  of  much  criticism.  Conspicu-  cide  upon  their  merits  and  their  fitness  to  be 
ous  among  these  are  the  insertion  of  **  deliver  finally  adopted.  The  recommendations  thus 
ns  from  the  evil  one  *'  instead  of  "  deliver  us  embodied  in  the  *^  American  Appendix  *'  are 
from  evil "  in  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  the  change  included  in  three  categories,  those  described  as 
in  Actsxxvi,  28,  from  **  Almost  thou  persuadest  ^*  Classes  of  Passages,"  the  readings  proposed 
me  to  be  a  Christian  "  to^*  With  but  little  per-  for  particular  passages,  and  suggestions  for 
suasion  thou  wouldst  fain  make  me  a  Chris-  marginal  readings  additional  to  those  which 
tian."  The  word  *^  hades  "  has  been  retained  are  given  in  the  body  of  the  volume.  Among 
wherever  it  occurs,  instead  of  being  translated  the  emendations  recommended  under  the  first 
into  "hell,"  as  in  the  authorized  version.  head  are  the  elimination  of  the  title  '^  saint " 

In  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  critics  from  the  designation  of  the  apostles ;  the  sub- 

of  the  work,  doctrinal  points  have  not  been  stitution  of  modern,  well-established  words 

materially  affected  by  the  revision.  Dean  Stan-  and  forms  of  speech  for  ancient  and  antiauated 

ley  has  pointed  out  that,  while  no  change  has  ones,   as  "  Holy  Spirit "  for  "  Holy  Ghost," 

been  made  in  any  of  the  doctrines  which  all  "  who  "  for  *^  which  "  when  a  person  is  desig- 

Christians  alike  hold,  some  of  the  views  or  con-  nated,  "  know  "  and  "  knew  "  for  "  wot "  and 

structions  commonly  called  doctrines  have  been  ^'  wist,"  "  drag  "  and  "  dragging  "  for  "  hale  " 

placed  in  a  new  light.    The  great  doctrine  of  and  *^  haling " ;   to  discard  the  use  of  "  be " 

the  Trinity  is  shown  by  another  writer  to  be  where  "is"  or  "are"  is  meant;  the  substitu- 

set  forth  in  some  passages  in  a  stronger  light  tion  of  "  steadfastness  "  or  "  steadfast  endur- 

than  that  in  which  it  stood  before.    On  this  ance "  for  "  patience  " ;  the  use  of  "  demon  " 

point  Bishop  Ryle,  of  Liverpool,  commends,  instead  of  "devil"  wherever  the  Greek  word 

very  emphatically,  the  "glorious  testimony"  is"daimon."    The  class  of  changes  suggested 

which  the  revision  bears  to  the  soundness  of  for  particular  passages  includes  a  considerable 

the  whole  doctrinal  system  of  Christianity,  re-  number  of  emendations  proposed  for  the  sake 

marking  that  "  after  ten  years  of  patient  and  of  a  more  correct  translation  of  the  original, 

diligent  investigation,  after  careful  examina-  and  relative  to  cases  where  it  was  thought  the 

tion  of  versions  and  manuscripts  not  known  translation  might  be  improved,  even  though 

two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  after  the  unit-  the  rendering  for  which  another  was  substi- 

ed  labor  of  the  ablest  committee  of  biblical  tuted  might  be  regarded  as  sufficiently  accu- 

scholars  that  could  be  got  together — after  all  rate.    The  emendations  relative  to  marginal 

this,  the  revised  version  comes  forth  from  the  notes  propose  some  renderings  additional  to 

crucible  without  the  loss  of  a  single  doctrine  those  already  incorporated ;  suggest  the  omis- 

of  our  most  holy  faith — let  me  say  with  every  sion  of  some  which  have  been  adopted;  and 
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recommend  the  iDOorporation  of  a  few  notes  that  **  English  students  of  the  New  Testament 

relative  to  different  readings  in  the  Greek  will  be  sure  that  thej  have  here,  in  ttie  judg- 

manuscripts.  ment  of  the  best  scholars  of  the  age,  a  text 

The  report  of  the  committee,  embodying  its  framed  on  the  most  ancient  authorities,  and  a 
completed  work,  was  made  to  Convocation  by  version  as  accurate  as  they  can  make  it " ;  and 
its  chairman,  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Dean  Howson,  of  Chester,  that  ^*they  have 
Bristol,  May  17th.  After  the  report  was  now  in  this  small  compact  volume  that  which 
mode,  the  thanks  of  thd  House  were  accorded  they  indeed  possessed  before,  but  which  is  now 
to  the  members  of  the  Revision  Commit-  digested,  completed,  and  arranged.^' 
tee  who  had  not  been  appointed  by  Convo-  No  ecclesiastical  body  has  definitely  recom- 
cation.  The  Bishop  of  London  then  made  a  mended  the  revised  version  for  adoption  in  the 
statement  of  the  position  in  which  the  revised  services  of  the  chutxshes.  Most  of  the  general 
work  stood.  It  had  been  spoken  of  as  if  it  assemblies  and  conferences  which  have  met 
would  at  once  take  the  place  of  the  author-  since  it  was  published  have,  however,  ex- 
ized  version.  This  was  not  the  case,  for  no  pressed  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  serv- 
one  at  present  (in  the  Church  of  England)  ices  of  the  revisers,  and  have  recommended 
could  use  the  revised  version.  When  the  the  work  to  the  careful,  candid  study  and  con- 
whole  work  was  completed,  it  would  go  out  to  sideration  of  their  ministers  and  people, 
the  public,  and  would  be  before  the  Church  The  new  version  was  published  simultane- 
for  consideration ;  it  might  be  years  before  the  onsly  in  England  and  the  United  States  on  the 
proposed  alterations  from  the  authorized  ver-  20th  of  May.  The  orders  for  the  first  day's 
sion  had  so  approved  themselves  to  the  Church  sales  in  the  two  countries  amounted  to  2,250,- 
— ^both  clergy  and  laity — that  steps  could  be  000  copies.  An  immense  public  demand  was 
taken  to  give  authority  for  the  nse  of  the  re-  manifested  for  the  work,  which  was  sold  freely 
vised  version.  Tbe  bishop  further  suggested  at  all  the  book-stores  and  stalls,  and  even  by 
that  it  would  be  well  to  avoid  hasty  criticism,  street-peddlers  in  the  cities  for  several  weeks, 
and  await  the  results  of  careful  study  before  till  nearly  every  person  possessed  a  copy.  Nu- 
pronouncing  too  decidedly  upon  the  merits  merous  rival  editions  to  the  authorized  one 
and  ddfeots  of  the  work.  The  real  purpose  were  published,  some  of  which  contained  the 
ani  value  of  the  revision  were  that  it  laid  be-  authorized  and  the  revised  texts  in  parallel 
fore  the  Church  and  the  laity  alike  the  opin-  columns;  some  incorporated  the  suggestions  of 
ions  of  ripe  scholars  and  of  the  ancient  Church,  the  American  Committee  in  the  body  of  the 
and  the  result  was  an  exceedingly  valuable  one,  text;  and  the  revision  was  even  published  in  a 
upon  which,  however,  no  opinion  could  be  daily  paper.  Finally,  the  extraordinary  de- 
given  until  after  full  study,  and  with  adequat3  mand  seemed  supplied,  and  the  sales  fell  off. 
knowledge.  NEW  YORK.     The  annual  session  of  the 

The  work  was   at  first  less  favorably  re-  New  York  Legislature  began  on  the  4th  of 

oeived  in  England  than  in  America,  but  com-  January.    The  regular  presiding  ofiicer  of  the 

manded  general  attention  from  scholars  and  Senate  is  the  Lientenant-Govemor  of  the  State, 

the  public  in  both  countries.     It  has  since  but  W.  H.  Robertson,  of  Westchester  County, 

been  subjected  to  a  searching  criticism  in  the  was  chosen  President  pro  tem,^  to  occupy  the 

literary  reviews,  and  in  various  semi-ecclesias«  chair  in  his  absence.    George  H.  Sharpe,  of 

tical  assemblies  for  discussion,  particularly  in  Ulster  County,  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  As- 

the  English  diocesan  synods  and  the  Church  sembly,  over  Erastus  Brooks,  the  Democratic 

Congress.    It  is  admitted  to  have  many  excel-  candidate.    The  first  days  of  the  session  were 

lent  features,  to  present  a  considerable  number  largely  occupied  with  awaiting  the  appoint- 

of  improvements  over  the  authorized  version,  roent  of  standing  committees  and  caucusing 

and  to  mike  many  passages  clearer  than  they  on  nominations  for  United  States  Senator  to 

appear  in  that  work.    On  the  other  hand,  some  succeed  Francis  Eeman,  whose  term  was  to 

of  the  critics  compltun  of  the  extent  to  which  expire  March  8d.     There  were  some  differ- 

the  revisers  have  carried  their  desire  to  secure  ences  among  Republicans  in  regard  to  thcse- 

accuraoy  and  uniformity  in  translation ;  that,  lection  of  a  candidate  for  Senator,  arising  out 

in  many  instances,  they  have  paid  more  atten-  of  an  antagonism  between  what  were  known 

tion  to  transplanting  the  form  of  the  Greek  ex-  as  the  Conkling  and  anti-Conkling,  or  "  Ma- 

pression  than  to  giving  it  an  appropriate  rep-  chine  ^^  and  **  Aiiti-machine  "  wiugs  of  the  par- 

resentation  in  equivalents  of  idiomatic  Englisn,  ty.    At  a  caucus  held  January  18th,  105  votes 

so  that  the  beauty  and  strength  of  passages  of  were  cast,  64  of  which  were  for  Thomas  C. 

peculiar  force  in  the  authorized  version  are  Piatt,  26  for  Richard  Crowley,  10  for  Sher- 

destroyed,  without  making  them  really  more  man  S.  Rogers,  10  for  William  A.  Wheeler,  4 

exact  or  more  plain.    At  the  same  time  the  for  Elbrid^e  G.  Lapham,  and  1  for  Levi  P. 

value  of  the  work  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  au-  Morton.    Mr.  Platt^  who  was  identified  with 

thorized  version  and  to  biblical  study  in  gen-  the  Conkling  wing,  having  received  a  majority 

eral  is  recognized  by  most  even  of  the  un-  of  the  votes,  was  declared  the  candidate.    Tlie 

friendly  critics ;  and  a  high  place  among  works  Democrats,  in  a  caucus  on  the  17th  of  January, 

of  that  kind  is  freely  accorded  to  it.    On  this  unanimously  nominated  Francis  Eernan.    The 

point  the  Dean  of  Peterborough  has  remarked  election  took  place  on  the  18th,  and  resulted 
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in  tlie  choice  of  Mr.  Piatt,  the  vote  being  25  whether  conaidered  wlioUy  in  relation  to  the  preser- 

for  Piatt  and  3  for  Kernan  in  the  Senate,  and  ^»^^?.'^  '^^  ^'f^PK  ""{  ^^®  .public  eervioe  and  m  a 

tra  f^^  T>Uf*  o«,i  AA  A^,  xr^..»«»  :«  *u^   a2c^^  public  example  to  be  Bet,  or  in  relation  alao  to  the  in- 

79  for  Piatt  and  44  for  Kernan  in  the  Assein-  (^^^^^  ^j.  ^j*;  Kepublicali  party,  no  public  utterance 

Dly,  or  104  for  Jrlatt  and  47  for  Kernan  on  the  or  comment  or  censure  was  made  by  either  of  us  in 

joint  ballot.     Subsequent  events  made  more  the  Senate  or  elsewhere.   On  the  contrary,  we  thooffht 

marked  the  political  divergence  of  sentiment  ^^^  President  would  reconsider  an  action  bo  sudden 

among  the  Republicans.    When,  in  March,  Sen.  l^^  !?M^f«!^w'''^' **J^*:,:f^^^^        "^^'^ 

.ISui.                "ii^i-              •*        ^^  M  ft'id  objectionable  modes  of  requituur  personal  or  in- 

ator  Robertson  received  the  appomtment  for  dividual  service.    In  this  hop2  the  foffowing  paper 

Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  his  asso-  was  prepared,  and  signed  and  presented  by  Mr.  James 

ciates  in  the  Senate  adopted  a  resolution  ap-  to  the  President,  who  was  subsequently  informed  that 

proving  the  choice  made  by  the  President,  and  yo"  ^^  authorized  your  name  to  be  added  ahK> : 

this  action  was  followed  in  the  Assembly,  but  **To  thx  pRismxirr:  We  beg  leave  to  remonstrate 

shortly  afterward  the  latter  body  reconsidered  against  a  change  in  the  collectorship  at  New  Yoik  by 

its  action  and  laid  the  resolution  on  the  table,  ^f J  SSSI^ln  ^Th^^^JL^Lft^Sf^^^H^t^i^l^ 

Tfc  u  J                 3  i.1.  <.  Ai.             •   A        A  Mr.  Kobertson.     Tne  proposal  was  wholly  a  surprise. 

It  had  appeared  that  the  appomtment  was  par-  We  heanl  of  it  only  when  the  several  nominations 

ticularly  distaflteful  to  the  New  York  members  involved  in  the  plan  were  announced  in  the  Senate, 

of  the  United  States  Senate.     (For  particulars  We  had,  only  two  days  before  this,  been  informed 

in  regard  to  this  appointment  and  the  contro-  (jom  you  that  a  change  in  the  customs  officers  at  New 

vorsv  whirh  it  oppfllinnAd    raa  titlA  OAPFiizTn  ^^^^  ^**  ^^^  contemplated,  and,  qmte  ignorant  of 

versy  wmcn  it  occasioned,  see  title  JjARPiiLp,  ^j^^  ^^^p^^  ^  ^ake  any  action  now,  wo  hadlno  oppor- 

Jajcbs  a.,  and  special  session  of  the  benate  tunity,  until  after  the  nominations,  to  make  the  sug^ 
under  CoKassss,  in  this  volume.)  ^estions  we  now  present.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
Senators  Conkling  and  Piatt  announced  their  interests  of  the  public  service  will  be  benefited  bv  re- 
resignation  from  the  United  States  Senate  on  moving  the  prwent  collector  and  putting  Mr.  Kohert- 
4^i.»  la^k  «f  \f--  i.».^..»  ^AA^^^^A  ♦v.^  4^11^-.  sonin  nis  stead.  Our  opinion  is  quite  the  reverse, 
the  16th  of  May,  having  addressed  the  follow-  We  believe  no  political  Advantage  can  be  gained  for 

mg  letter  to  Governor  Cornell :  either  the  Republican  party  or  its  prindples,    Believ- 

•nr                    1^     1 J   1 001  ing  that  no  individual  has  claims  or  obligations  which 

Washihoton,  May  14, 1881.  g^ouid  be  Dquidated  in  such  mode,  we  earnestly  and 

6iB ;  Transmitting,  as  we  do,  our  resignations,  re-  respectfully  ask  that  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Robertson 

spectively,  of  the  great  trusts  with  which  New  York  be  withdrawn.                 CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR, 

has  honored  us,  it  is  fit  tiiat  we  acquaint  you,  and  ^*  THOMAS  C.  PLATT, 

through  you,  the  Legislature  and  people  of  the  State,  **  THOMAS  L.  JAMES, 

with  tiie  reasons  which,  in  our  judgment,  make  such  a  "  ROSCOE  CON&LINO.'^ 
step  respectful  and  necessary. 

Some  weeks  ago  the  President  sent  to  the  Senate  in  This  paper  was  presented  to  the  President  by  Mr. 

a  group  of  nominations  several  persons  for  public  of-  James  on  Monday,  the  2dth  of  March.     Knowing  the 

ficcs  already  filled.    One  of  these  offices  is  the  collect-  fVoquenoy  with  which  evenr  one  of  the  twenty  l^esi- 

orship  of  the  port  of  New  York,  now  held  by  General  dents  of  the  Republic,  and  markedly  the  present  in- 

Memtt ;  anotner  \»  the  consul-generalship  at  London,  cum  bent,  had  withdrawn  nominations  on  less  seri- 

now  held  by  General  Badeau :  another  is  chargi  d'af-  ous  representations,  we  did  not  apprehend  that  such 

fairn  to  Denmark,  held  by  Mr.  Cramer :  another  is  suggestions  would  t>6  treated  as  an  intrusion,  or  an 

the  mission  to  Switzerland,  held  by  Mr.  Fish,  son  of  invasion  of  any  prero^tive  of  the  nominating  pow- 

tho  former  distinguished  Secretary  of  State.    Mr.  Fish  er.    We  were  disappointed.    Immediatelv  the  public 

had,  in  deference  to  ancient  practice,  placed  his  posi-  press,  especially  in  articles  and  dispatcmes  written 

tion  at  the  disposal  of  the  new  Administration,  but,  by  those  m  close  and  constant  association  with  the 

like  tiie  other "  " .-.--'_._'    ,/_._,.._.  ._^  _...  ._^„__^_, v-_  .^  ^,_  ^  i. 

at  his  post 


save  omv  Cramer,  are  dGzens  or  JNew  York,    it  was  ators  nom  jmow  xorK  lor  "  op_ 

proposea  to  displace  them  all,  not  for  any  alleged  tion  and  dictating''  to  the  President.    Persons  who 

faults,  or  for  any  alleged  need  or  advantage  to  the  visited  the  Executive  Mansion  reported  the  President 

Sublic  service,  but  in  order  to  give  the  great  office  of  as  resentftil  and  impatient  of  hesitation  to  advise  and 

ollector  of  the  Port  of  New  York  to  Mr.  William  H.  consent  to  what  he  proposed.    We  had  made  no  aa- 

Robertson,  as  a  reward  for  certain  acts  of  his,  said  to  sault  upon  anybody.    W  e  have  at  all  times  reAiaed  to 

have  ^^aiaed  in  making  the  nomination  of  General  answer  questions  by  representatives  of  the  press  or  to 

Garfield  possible.'*  make  complaint  or  comment,  or  even  denial,  of  the 

The  chain  of  removals  thus  proposed  was  broken  by  many  truthless  articles  published  against  us  oy  offi- 

Generel  Badeau  promptly  decliningjto  accept  the  new  oious  champions  of  the  Administration.    Indeed,  be- 

plaoe  to  which  he  was  to  be  sent.  These  nominations  yond  confidential  consultations  with  brother  Senators 

summoned  every  member  of  tiie  Senate  to  say  wheth-  and  officials,  we  have  said  nothinff  until  now  on  the 

er  he  advised  such  transaction.    The  movement  was  subject.    Nor  have  we,  or  either  of  us,  promoted  the 

more  than  a  surprise.    We  had  been  told,  only  a  few  dead-lock  in  the  Senate  in  order  to  prevent  or  influ- 

houra  before,  that  no  removals  in  Now  If  ork  offices  enoe  action  on  any  nomination,  nor  nave  we  ever  so 

were  soon  to  bo  made,  or  even  considered,  and  had  stated. 

been  requested  to  witlihold  papers  and  suggestions  Immediately  after  the  nominations  were  published, 
bearing  on  the  sul^ect,  which  had  been  sent  to  us  for  Icttcra  and  telegrams  in  great  numbere  came  fVom 
presentation  should  occasion  arise,  until  we  had  no-  every  part  of  the  State  from  its  leading  citizens,  pro- 
tica  from  the  President  of  his  readiness  to  receive  testing  against  the  proposed  changes  and  condemning 
them.  Hearing  that  the  Vice-President  was  equally  them  on  many  grounds.  Several  thousands  of  lead- 
surprised,  we  went  to  Mr.  James,  the  Cabinet  officer  ing  mercantile  firms  in  New  York,  constituting,  we 
from  our  State,  and  learned  that,  tnough  he  had  spent  are  informed,  a  minority  of  everv  hranch  of  trade, 
some  time  with  the  President  on  the  morning  ot  tiie  sent  us  remonstrances :  sixty  of  the  ^hty-one  Re- 
day  the  nominations  were  sent  in,  no  disclosure  of  an  publican  membere  of  the  Assembly^  by  letter  or  me- 
intention  to  send  them  had  been  made  to  him,  and  morial,  made  objections ;  representatives  in  Congress, 
that  he  first  knew  of  the  matter  by  hearsay  following  State  officials,  business  men,  professional  men,  com- 
the  event.  After  eamef>t  refiection  and  oonsvJtation  mercial  men,  industrial  and  political  organisations  are 
we,  believing  the  proceeding   unwise   and  wrong,  among  the  remonstrants,  ana  they  speak  from  eveiy 
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■ection  of  tho  State.  Besides  the  nominations  already 
referred  to.  there  were  awuitini?  the  iiction  of  the  Sen- 
ate aeveral  citizens  of  New  York  named  for  otlioes 
connected  with  courts — district  attorneys  and  mar- 
sHaU.  The^e  were  all  re-apiH>intment8 ;  most  of  them 
hid  been  originally  oommLssioned  by  Mr.  Hayes. 
They  were  certified  by  the  judges  of  courts  and  many 
other  eminent  persons  who  atte:«tea  the  fiuthfulncss 
and  meriti  of  their  service,  and  recammendod  their 
oontiniunoe.  They  wore  not  presented  by  us.  We 
have  not  attompte  J  to  dictate,  nor  have  wo  asked  tlie 
nomination  of  one  person  to  any  otlioe  in  the  State. 
Indeed,  with  the  sole  exception  of  tho  written  reauost, 
set  fortli  above,  we  have  never  even  erpresseu  our 
opinion  to  the  Presiilentin  any  case,  unless  que6tioned 
in  re/ard  to  it. 

Some  days  a^,  the  President  abruntiy  withdrew, 
in  one  and  the  same  act,  the  names  of  Gkneral  Wood- 
ford and  Mr.  Tdnny.  and  of  two  marslials.  This  un- 
precedented proceeoin'^,  whether  permissible  by  law 
or  not,  was  gravely  9ignlflcant.  The  President  had 
nominated  these  officers  after  they  had  been  weighed 
in  tho  balance.  Their  official  records  were  before 
him,  and  had  been  fully  scrutinized  and  apj^roved.  It 
must  be  presumed  that  he  tUous^ht  the  nommations  fit 
to  be  mada,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  m.ike  them. 
There  is  no  alle^ion  that  he  discovered  any  unfit- 
ness in  them  afterward.  It  could  hardly  be  that  he 
discovered  unfitness  in  all  of  them  alike.  What,  then, 
was  the  moaning  and  purpose  of  tliis  peremptory  step  r 
It'  was  immediately  stated,  as  if  by  authority,  and 
seems  to  be  admitted,  that  the  purpo.^  was  to  force 
the  Senate  or  Senators  to  vote  as  they  could  not  vota  if 
left  free  from  Executive  interference :  it  was  to  oontrol 
the  action  of  Senatora  touchiu'^  mattars  committed  by 
the  Constitution  to  the  Senate  exclusively.  It  hsa 
been  su'^sted,  in  addUtion,  tliat  by  recalling  these 
nominations  and  holding  them  in  his  own  hand,  tho 
President  might,  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  another 
nomination,  use  thom  to  compensate  that  fkilure.  If  it 
can  be  supposed  all  these  public  trusts  are  to  bo,  or 
would  in  any  event  be  ma^le  personal  perquisites  to 
be  handled  and  disposed  of,  not  only  to  punish  inde- 
pendence of  senatorial  votes  and  action,  but  liquidito 
pergonal  obligations  of  any  individual,  however  hiofh 
m  station,  the  conditions  are  utterly  vicious  and  de- 
grading, and  their  acceptance  would  compel  repre- 
sentatives of  States  to  fling  down  their  oath  and  rep- 
resentativo  duty  at  tho  footstool  of  executive  power. 
Following  this  sweeping  and  startling  executive  act 
come  ominous  avowals  that  dissent,  or  failure  to  *'  ad- 
vise and  consent,"  would  be  held  an  act  of  ofiTenie, 
exposing  all  Senatora  from  whatever  State  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive displeasure.  Tiius  we  found  ourselves  oon- 
ftDnted  by  the  question  whether  we  shall  surrender 
the  plain  right  and  sworn  dutv  of  Senator:*  by  con- 
senting to  what  we  believed  to  oe  vicious  and  hurtful, 
or  be  assigned  a  position  of  disloyalty  to  tho  Admin- 
istration which  we  helped  bring  in,  and  the  success 
of  which  we  eamestiy  wish  for.  We  know  no  theory 
avowed  by  any  party  which  requires  such  submission 
as  ia  now  exacted.  Although  partv  service  may  be 
fairly  considered  in  making  the  selection  for  public 
offices,  it  can  hordljr  be  mamtained  that  the  Senate  is 
bound  to  remove  wiUiout  cause  incumbents  merely  to 
make  place  for  those  whom  any  individual,  even  the 
President  or  a  member  of  hU  Cabinet,  wishes  to  repay 
for  being  recreant  to  others  or  serviceable  to  bim. 
Only  about  two  yean  ago  the  Seiuite  advised  that 
General  Merritt  be  appointed  collector  at  New  York. 
It  is  understood  that  among  the  Senators  who  so  ad- 
vised was  Mr.  Wiudom,  now  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  head  of  tho  department  whose  subordinate 
General  Merritt  is.  Another  Senator  known  to  have 
given  this  advice  was  Mr.  Kirkwood.  now  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  It  is  said,  like  the  rostmaster-Qcn- 
eral  from  oar  own  State,  that  these  Cabinet  officers 
were  not  taken  into  consultation  touching  the  removal 
of  General  Merritt,  but  their  sworn  and  offldal  ac- 
tion OS  Seoatore  is  none  the  less  instructive.    That 


the  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  late  Admin- 
istration up  to  its  expiration,  less  than  ten  weeks  ago, 
approved  General  Merritt  as  on  officer,  is  well  known, 
and  it  is  not  here  suggested  that  any  citizen  had  peti- 
tioned for  his  removiu,  or  that  official  delinquency  on 
his  part  is  the  reason  of  it.  In  place  of  an  experi- 
enced oflHccr  in  the  midst  of  his  term  fixed  by  law,  it 
is  proposed  suddenly  to  put  a  man  in  who  has  no 
training  for  the  position  and  who  can  not  be  said  to 
have  any  special  fitness  for  its  official  duties.  In  tho 
inaugural  of  President  Garfield,  delivered  on  the  4th 
of  March,  stand  these  words :  *'  The  civil  service  con 
never  be  placed  on  a  satisfactory  basis  until  it  is  regu- 
lated by  law.  For  the  good  of  the  service  itself,  for 
the  protection  of  those  who  are  intrusted  wiUi  the 
appointing  power  against  the  waste  of  time  and  the 
oc^truction  of  the  public  haziness  caused  by  the  inor- 
dinate pressure  for  place,  and  for  the  protection  of  in- 
cumbents against  intrigue  and  wrong,  I  shall  at  the 
proper  time  ask  Congress  to  fix  the  tenure  of  minor 
offices  in  the  several  executive  departments,  and  pre- 
scribe the  grounds  upon  which  removals  be  niade 
during  the  terms  for  which  incumbents  have  been  ap- 
pointed." How  good  a  distinction  is  which  would 
make  the  mi^or  offices  a  prey  to  intrigue  and  wrong 
and  shield  the  minor  offices  from  a  like  horde,  and  de- 
cide whether  the  oollectonhips  of  the  country  should 
belong  to  the  exposed  or  to  the  protected  class,  need 
not  be  discussed  here.  Assuming  General  Merritt  to 
be  an  officer  of  average  fitness  and  honesty,  it  mi^ht 
be  reasonably  arj^ed  that  all  Senaton  should,  with 
alacrity,  advise  his  displacement  by  means  of  obvious 
superiority.  Possibly  it  might  be  said  that  all  should 
advise  the  selection  in  General  Merritt* s  place  of  a 
man  who,  without  any  superior  fitness,  had  rendered 
hU  country,  or  even  his  partv,  conspicuous  or  exalted 
service.  The  case  in  hand  noes  not  belong  to  either 
of  these  ohisses.  Tho  vocation  of  Mr.  Robertson  an4 
his  legislative  and  professional  experience  and  sur- 
roundings do  not  denote  a  superiority  of  these  quali- 
ties, the  knowledge,  business  habits,  and  familiarity 
witn  the  revenue  laws  and  system  of  the  United  States 
which  might  make  him  more  competent  than  General 
Merritt  to  collect  the  vast  revenues  and  administer 
the  vast  business  pertaining  to  the  port  of  New  York. 
He  certainly  can  not  in  this  respect  be  held  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rules  of  right  and  consistency  on  which 
the  Constitution  and  laws  have  placed  the  public  serv- 
ice. We  know  of  no  personal  or  political  service 
rendered  by  Mr.  Robertson  so  transcendent  that  the 
ooUectorehip  of  New  York  should  be  token  in  the 
midst  of  a  term  and  given  him  as  a  recompense.  Mr. 
Robertson  Ls  reported  by  the  "  New  York  Tribune" 
as  declaring  that  his  nomination  was  a  "  reward,"  a 
'*  reward  for  his  action  as  a  delej^ate  to  the  National 
Convention."  If  Mr.  Robertson  in  his  action  was  in- 
fluenced by  a  sense  of  dutv,  if  he  voted  and  acted  his 
honest  oonviotion,  it  is  di^cult  to  see  what  claim  he 
had  for  any  reward,  not  to  speak  of  nuch  a  great  re- 
ward. The  action  of  which  an  estimate  is  thus  in- 
vited is  understood  to  be  this:  Mr.  Robertson  and 
sixty-nine  other  men  accepted  f^m  the  State  Conven- 
tion a  certain  trust.  They  sought  and  accepted  the 
position  of  agents  or  delegates  to  the  National  Conven- 
tion. The  State  Convention  declared  that  its  plainly 
stated  judgment  and  policy  was  to  be  observed  and 
supported  oy  those  it  commissioned.  To  this  declara- 
tion all  selected  as  delegates  gave  implied  consent,  but 
several  of  them  in  addition  made  most  speciflc  per- 
sonal pledges  and  engagements  to  exert  themselves  in 
good  faith  throughout  to  secure  the  nomination  of 
General  Grant.  They  made  this  pledge  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  their  own  appointments  as  delegates,  and 
they  did^  as  we  both  persoruilly  know,  obtiun  their 
seats  in  the  National  convention  upon  the  faith  of 
their  penional  statements  of  their  earnestness  and 
fidelity.  The  obligation  thus  assumed  we  understood 
to  involve  integrity,  as  much  as  the  obligation  of  one 
who  receives  the  proxy  of  a  stockholder  In  a  corpora* 
tion  upon  ft  pledge  and  promise  to  vote  as  his  priii* 
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dpal  would  vote.    Whether  Mr.  Bobortoon  was  or  was  the  purpose  of  Messrs.  Conkling  and  Piatt 

WM  not  himwlfbound.  not  only  bvhonorjndiinpU.  to  seek  a  re-election  as  a  vindication  of  the 

^^i^s^a^':Z'on^olt  Zdl'teS!  conrse  they  had  seen  fit  to  adopt,  and  that 

It  is  insisted  that  he  "  oiganized  the  bolt,"  or,  as  it  they  would  meet  with  a  resolute  opposition 

has  been  sometimes  stated,  **  he  was  the  leader  of  the  from  a  considerable  number  of  the  Republican 

bolt."    This  is  to  say  that  he  invited,  penuaded,  or  members  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly.    It  so 

induced  others  whom  he  knew  had  given  their  word  v-nnflnAH  that  thtt  oommittAa  on  th«  narfc  nf 

and  had  obtained  their  seats  by  doiig  so,  to  violate  f  aPPf»«*  l^^^  ^°«    2    ?*i  T?.T  r^.^^^y  ^' 

their  woxd  and  betray  not  only  thelfeputlicans  as-  the  Assembly  charged  with  the  duty  of  caUing 

sembled  in  State  Convention,  but  the  Sepublicans  of  a  caucus  m  case  it  was  required,  was  controlled 

their  districts  as  well,  who  had  trusted  in  their  honor,  by  the  *^  Stalwart ''  wing,  and  that  on  the  part 

Whoever  ooimsels  and  prooures  mother  to  do  a  dU-  of  the  Senate  by  the  Administration,  or  *'  Half- 

honest  or  dishonorable  act  must  share  with  that  other  ij»<,^wi  »  »>;«»  r^f  *v.^  *vai.f«    «<•  *\^Ja^  #o^fS^«i. 

the  guilt,  and  should  shaie,  also,  the  odium  justly  at-  ^^®^      '^^^K  ®C  ^V®  P^^l^'  2S  *^®^  factions 

taching  to  it.    We  are,  therefore,  wholly  unable,  upon  were  popularly  designated.     The  opponents  of 

whatever  ground  we  put  it,  to  see  justification  for  the  ex-Senators  were  generally  averse  to  a 

ourselves,  should  we  become  parties  to  using  the  pub-  oaucns,  fearing  that  it  would  be  so  controlled 

lie  trusts  which  belong  to  the  people  to  require  such  ^j,^  directed  as  to  put  them  in  the  position  of 
service  m  such  modes.    But  the  appliances  employed  i  ji-j  *     'i?  i    *•     *^    /-»  i 

toeffectthereeultssetupnewstaSakidsof  responsi-  regular  candidates    for    re-election.     General 

bility,  and  invade,  as  we  believe,  the  truths  and  prin-  George  H.  Sharpe,  chairman  of  the  Assembly 

dples  on  which  the  separate  and  co-ordinate  branches  Committee,  requested  Mr.  Dennis  McCarthy, 

o^  *^«  §?,Yf™T°*  stand.    A  Senator  has  his  own  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee,  to  secure 

^'^''^^^i^t^r^^^'^t^^^^  action  for  a  joint  invitation  to  a  caucus     The 

oath  to  "  advise  and  consent"  on  his  conscience  and  committees,  however,  failed  to  co-operate,  ana 

judgment  before  God,  whatever  or  whoever  else  may  an  effort  to  secure  a  call  for  a  caucus,  signed 

oonstrain  him ;  he  is  to  be  exempt  from  executive  by  a  majority  of  the  Republican  members  of 

moiaoe  and  disfavor  on  the  one  hand,  and  executive  the  two  Houses,  was  also  unRUCcessful,  and  no 

inducement  on  the  other.  o       vv  u  n  v^*  —  lu     j  * 

Long  standing  on  the  oiders  of  the  House  of  Com-  Rep"Wican  caucus  was  held  before  the  date 
mons  has  been  a  dedaration  that  a  member  shall  suf-  for  balloting  arrived.  The  Democrats  held  a 
fer  ex[>ulsion  who  even  shall  report  the  wishes  of  the  caucus  and  nominated  John  C.  Jacobs  as  a 
executive  head  of  the  government  to  influence  the  candidate  for  the  seat  vacated  by  Mr.  Conk- 
votes  of  members.  iHe  British  ConrtituUon  is  pot  jj  ^  Francis  Keman  for  that  vacated  by 
more  jealous  than  cure  m  this  regard.  To  give  advice,  V*  "^  ™  L.  nT  yj  T  i  ^  1  .  i  «*>«*^=**  uj 
jmd  honest,  independent  advi<»,  as  to  appointmente  Mr.  Piatt.  The  first  ballot  was  taken  on  the 
proposed,  is  as  much  the  riffht  and  duty  of  a  Senator  Slst  of  May.  The  Democratic  vote  of  7  in 
as  it  is  the  right  or  duty  of  the  President  to  propose,  the  Senate  and  47  in  the  Assembly  was  united 
Be  his  advice  one  way  or  the  oUier,  it  is  no  more  an  on  the  regular  candidates,  except  that  Mr, 
act  of  disrespect  or  treason  to  the  nominating  power  j^  ,^  v:-S««i4y  «.i,«  —«  «  «*^«fv«-  ^*  *\.^ 
than  the  veixUct  of  a  jury  or  the  decision  of  a  judge,  i^cobs  himself  who  was  a  member  of  the 
The  idea  that  the  Senate  has  simply  to  find  out  what  Senate,  voted  for  George  B.  Bradley  for  the 
IS  wanted,  and  then  do  it,  we  can  not  believe  safe  or  short-term  vacancy.  The  Republican  vote 
admissible,  and  thus  fer  no  party  has  dared  or  de-  was  divided  among  nineteen  candidates.     Mr. 

^^  tt^'i^^^X^^^JS'j^^^  £-"j°8  'r't,  »  fr°™  tV  Senate  and  86 

given  to  the  sulgect  and  such  ^trust  has  been  ex-  from  the   Assembly,  or  85   m   all ;    19  were 

pressed  of  the  correctness  of  our  x>osition,  that  we  given  to  William  A.  Wheeler,  18  to  Sherman 

think  it  right  and  dutiful  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  S.  Rogers,  9  to  Alonzo  B.  Cornell,  5  to  Richard 

nower  to  which  alone  we  are  bound  and  evw  read^  to  Crowley,  4  to  Charles  J.  Folger,  3  to  Theodore 

bow.    The  Legislature  is  in  session.    It  is  Republican  •»*    t>^j;'     „    ♦„,**  a„«v.  ♦«.  ti^««^  it   T««.««i« 

in  its  miyorit^and  New  York  abounds  in  so^  quite  ^.  Pomeroy^  two  each  to  Henry  E.  Trei^in, 

as  able  as  wc  to  bear  her  message  and  commission  in  Andrew  D.  White,  James  W.  Wadsworth,  WiU- 

the  Senate  of  the  United  Stetcs.    With  a  profound  iam  M.  Evarts,  and  1  homas  G.  Alvord,  and 

sense  of  the  obligation  we  owe,  with  devotion 'to  the  one  each  to  Hamilton  Ward,  Warner  Miller, 

Republican  party  imd  its  creed-»Miberty  and  ri^^  g^^n^l  g    E^j^fe    Reuben  E.  Fenton,  Orlow 

— ^with  reverent  attachment  to  the  great  State  wliose  ^^   ^,  a..,'     -d   tv  a^v  -     -j  ii       -u 

mteitjsts  and  honor  are  dear  to  us,  we  hold  it  respect-  ^V^^^^P'"^  °"??.  ^'  ^^^^^^^  aj^  Hamilton 

ful  to  make  room  for  those  who  may  correct  all  records  Fish,     The  Republican  vote  for  the  long-term 

we  have  made  and  interpret  aright  all  duties  we  have  vacancy  was :  For  Thomas  C.  Piatt,  8  from  the 

misconserved.    We  therefore  inclose  our  resw^tions.  Senate  and  21  from  the  Assembly,  or  29  in 

KSn^;lo.^dtrSre^ritu^rrh"offc^  *11;  21  for  (aannceyMDepew  12  for  Alonzo 

and  of  all  representatives,  whether  of  Uie  States,  the  B.  Cornell,  8  for  Elbndge  Ct.  Lapham,  6  for 

nation,  or  the  people.  Charles  J.  Folger,  6  for  William  M.  Evarts,  5 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  for  Warner  Miller,  8  for  Richard  Crowley,  two 

Your  ^^^%^^*g**^Qj^jjLINa  ®^®^'  ^^^  ^®^*  ^-  Morton,  James  W.  Wadsworth, 

THOMAS  C.  PLATT.'  Henry  E.  Tremaine,  Noah  Davis,  Joseph  H. 

To  his  Excellency  Governor  Cornell,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Choate,  and  Sherman  S.  Rogers,  and  one  each 

for  George  H.  Sharpe,  Theodore  M.  Pomeroy, 

The  resignation  of  the  Senators  was  an-  William  A.  Wheeler,  and  John  M.  Francis, 

nounced  to  the  two  Houses  of  the  Legislature  The  full  Republican  strength  was  25  in  the 

on  the  19th  of  May,  and,  according  to  the  Senate  and  81   in  the  Assembly.    The  vote 

proTisions  of  the  Federal  statute,  it  would  be  given  to  Conkling  and  Piatt  on  this  first  ballot 

necessary  to  begin  balloting  for  their  successors  was  regarded  as  indicating  their  entire  support, 

on  the  Slst    It  soon  became  evident  that  it  and  was  at  no  time  exceeded  in  the  long  con- 
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test  that  followed.  The  balloting  continned  Depew  withdrew  his  narae  and  declined  to  be 
without  special  iocident  antil  the  9th  of  June,  a  candidate,  taking  occasion  to  repel  varioas 
the  Republican  vote,  other  than  that  cast  for  charges  and  accusations  that  had  been  made 
Conkling  and  Piatt,  varying  from  day  to  day.  in  regard  to  his  position  and  conduct.  Five 
On  the  date  mentioned,  S.  H.  Bradley,  of  Cat-  ballots  were  taken  in  the  caucus  for  a  candi- 
taraugns  County,  made  a  personal  explanation  date  for  the  position  vacated  by  Mr.  Conkling, 
in  the  Assembly,  in  which  he  charged  Loren  B.  which  finally  resulted  in  a  union  of  all  the 
Sessions,  of  the  Senate,  with  offering  him  the  votes  on  Mr.  Warner  Miller.  Elbridge  6. 
sum  of  $2,000  to  cast  his  vote  for  Chauncey  M.  Lapham  was  nominated  for  the  place  vacated 
Depew.  The  candidacy  of  Mr.  Jacobs,  on  the  by  Mr.  Piatt,  receiving  thirty-eight  of  the 
part  of  the  Democrats,  had  been  the  subject  of  sixty-six  votes  cast  on  the  first  ballot.  The 
some  criticism,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  he  original  supporters  of  Conkling  and  Piatt  for 
was  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  and  after  the  re-election  took  no  part  in  the  conference,  and 
twenty-third  ballot,  which  took  place  on  the  refused  to  vote  for  the  candidates  on  the  bal- 
22d  of  June,  he  withdrew.  A  caucus  was  held  lotings  which  followed  in  the  joint  session  of 
the  same  day,  and  after  explanations  from  Mr.  the  two  Houses.  The  vote  on  the  forty-second 
Jacobs  and  others,  the  name  of  Clarkson  N.  ballot  for  the  short-term  vacancy  was:  Lap- 
Potter  was  substituted.  The  vote  on  the  ham,  67;  Potter,  60;  Conkling,  81,  and  Cor- 
twenty-fifth  ballot  stood  as  follows:  For  the  nell,  1;  total,  149;  necessary  for  a  choice,  75 ; 
short-term  vacancy.  Potter,  53;  William  A.  for  the  long-term  vacancy:  Miller,  68;  Ker- 
Wheeler,  50;  Roscoe  Conkling,  32 ;  ElbridgeG.  nan,  50;  Wheeler,  19;  Rogers,  4;  Cornell,  1, 
Lapham,  17 ;  George  G.  Hoskins,  3,  and  Charles  and  seven  "  scattering.^'  The  voting  continued 
J.  Folger,  1 ;  for  the  long-term  vacancy,  Francis  in  the  same  spirit  until  July  17th,  when,  on  the 
Kernan,  58 ;  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  52 ;  Thomas  forty-eighth  ballot.  Speaker  Sharpe,  of  the  As- 
0.  Piatt,  27 ;  A.  B.  Cornell,  7 ;  Richard  Crow-  sembly,  declared  his  purpose  of  voting  for  the 
ley,  6 ;  George  G.  Hoskins,  5 ;  Elbridge  G.  conference  candidates.  The  result  of  the  vote 
Laphim,  8,  and  Henry  E.  Tremjiine,  1.  After  on  that  day  was  for  Conkling^s  former  seat: 
the  thirty-first  ballot,  which  took  place  July  Lapham,  68 ;  Conkling,  29 ;  Potter,  47,  and 
1st,  Mr.  Piatt  withdrew  fi*om  the  contest,  the  Evarts,  1 ;  for  Piatt's  place  Miller  received 
vote  standing  then  for  the  place  which  he  had  seventy-six  votes,  including  those  of  one  Sen- 
vacated — Kernan,  53 ;  Depew,  51 ;  Piatt,  28 ;  ator  and  seven  Assemblymen  who  had  hither- 
Cornell,  11;  Crowley,  7;  Lapham,  2;  Tre-  to  acted  with  the  "  Stalwarts ";  Keman's  vote 
maine,  1,  and  Wheeler,  1.  His  vote  was  im-  was  forty-seven,  and  the  rest  of  the  Republican 
mediately  scattered,  the  larger  part  of  it  going  votes  were  scattered  among  nine  candidates, 
at  first  to  Crowley.  An  effort  was  made  at  Fish  receiving  nine  and  Wheeler  four.  Miller 
this  time  to  secure  a  conference  of  Republican  was  declared  elected.  The  contest  in  behalf, 
members,  and  sixty-two  signatures  were  ob-  of  Conkling  was  kept  up  some  days  longer, 
tained  to  the  following  '*  call " :  and  an  attempt  was  made  by  his  supporters  to 

WJiereas,  More  than  four  weeks  have  been  spent  in  ^T"*  ""  adjournment,  and  the  consequent 

a  vain  attempt  to  elect  two  United  States  Senitow  to  postponement  of  the  election  to  the  next  ses- 

flll  the  vacancies  ocoa-^ioned  by  the  resignation  of  the  sion.     Fmally,  on  the  22d  of  July,  the  "Stal- 

Hon.  Boscoe  Conkling  and  the  Hon.  Thomas  C.  Piatt ;  warts,"  in  conference,  adopted  the  following 

Whereat.  We  believe  it  to  be  our  imperative  duty,         ^     .     ,  *,,  -  ^ .«    «      i-u         .    -.i 

demanded  alike  by  the  interests  of  membere  of  thia  ^  Hetohed,  If  a  conference  of  the  Bepublicans  m  the 

Lemakture  and  by  the  interests  of  the  whole  people,  Lerialature  be  called  witnout  stating  the  purpose  of 

speedily  to  fill  said  vacancies :  therefore  such  conference,  that  all  attend  the  same :  aat  m 

We,  the  undersigned,  BepubUcan  membere  of  the  conference  we  take  a  stand  for  a  caucus,  to  be  held  at 

Lerialature,  do  hereby  a?ree  that  when  sixty-five  or  »?me  ftiture  tune,  lor  the  purpoeo  of  nominating  a 

mofe  BepubUcan  membare  of  the  Legislature  shall  United  States  Bcnator ;  that  if  such  demand  for  a  cau- 
have  signed  this  paper  we  will  attend  a  conference  of    c'"*  **  *  ^^^  time  be  conceded,  we  attend  the  same, 

such  signere,  toijether  with  all  other  BepubUcan  mem-  apd  if  properly  and  duly  held  wUl  abide  the  result; 

ben  who  may  join  us,  and  at  such  conference  proceed  that  if  such  demand  is  not  conceded,  we  reture  from 

to  vote  9iva  voce  for  candidates  to  flU  said  vacancies :  ^^  conference, 

and  when  two  candidates  shaU  have  ea<A  received        j^^^  hnyins  been  adopted  as  an  expression 
fifty-four  votes  cast  m  said  conference,  sixty-five  or       *  . r     j  ^  _!!:•     *:  «     A-u^^   «  ^^^J^A^a^:*^ 

more  voting,  we  will  make  said  candidates  sb  receiv-  of  the  determmation  reached,  a  more  defimte 

inff  such  number  of  votes  our  candidates  at  the  next  form  was  given  to  the  action  by  the  lOllOW- 

and  each  sucoeedinflr  meeting  of  the  joint  Assembly  ing ; 

^?^^  *^.k"-  ^«P^^^*««^  members  of  the  Legislature,  ^indidato  for  UniteSfetates  BeSatSrTwe  a<?ree  to  att^^ 

whether  theu-  names  appear  hereon  or  not,  ^.^  conference  or  caucus  and  abike  by  the  result  of 

The  conference,  at  which  sixty-seven  mem-  "^'^^  nomination. 
bers  were  present,  was  held  on  the  8th  of  July,        Accordingly,  after  the  first  ballot  of  that 

forty-one  baUots  naving  then  been  taken     Mr.  day,  a  recess  was  taken,  and  Senator  Robert* .. 
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son,  the  presiding  officer  of  the  joint  As-  1876,  1878,  and  1880.    In  Oongress  he  has 

semhly,  announced  that  a  conference  of  Re-  been  regarded  as  a  careful  and  conscientious 

publicans  would  be  held  immediately.    After  rather  than  a  brilliant  legislator,  and  in  politics 

some  discussion  as  to  the  means  of  bringing  was  in  general  sympathy  with  the  Oonkling 

about  a  ^*  regular  caucus,"  it  was  voted  to  wing  of  the  party. 

adjourn  and  **  meet  in  caucus  "  at  three  o'clock,  The  charge  ot  bribery  made  by  Assembly- 

for  the  purpose  of  nominating  a  candidate  for  man  Bradley  agfunst  Senator  Sessions,  to  which 

United  States  Senator.    The  '^  Stalwarts  "  took  reference  has  been  made,  led  to  an  investiga- 

part  in  the  caucus,  and  the  vote  for  candidate  tion  by  a  committee  of  the  Assembly,  the 

was:  Lapham,  61;   Gonkling,  28;  Evarts,  1;  result  of  which  was  reported  by  the  Repub- 

and  Stewart  L.  Woodford.  1.    The  nomination  lican  majority  and  the  Democratic  minority 

of  Lapham  was  then  made  unanimous  on  mo-  of  the  committee  on  the  5th  of  July.    In  the 

tion  of  Senator  Win  slow,  who  had   been  a  mean  time  Mr.  Sessions  and  others  had  been 

prominent  supporter  of  Gonkling.    The  joint  indicted  for  bribery  by  the  Grand  Jury  of 

Assembly  resumed  its  session  at  6  p.  m.,  and  Albany  Gounty.    The  report  of  the  majority 

the  fifty-sixth  ballot  on  the  election  of  a  sue-  of   the  committee  was  short,  the  following 

oessor  of  Senator  Gonkling  was  taken,  result-  being  all  but  the  introductory  part : 

ing  in  ninety-two  votes  for  Lapham  and  forty-  Eminent  counsel  appeared  for  and  in  behalf  of  the 

two  for  Potter.  peiBons  charged  by  Mr.  Bradley  with  making  the 

Wabneb  Milleb  was  bom  in  Oswego  Goun-  propoaition  to  him,  and  tiie  committee  waa  repre- 

ty,  August  12,  1838,  his  parents  being  of  Ger-  ■^"^X??^®.  "^^^h  ^  ^,?^<^"?  waa  introated  the 

•• '        ^      . .  '       TT          '^  J       A  J  •     AV      .  1  conduct  of  the  inqmry  mto  all  the  matters  that  were 

man  extraction.    He  was  educated  m  the  pub-  bought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee.    The  in- 

110  schools  of  his  native  county,  and  passed  vestigation  extended  through  a  period  of  about  two 

through  Union  Gollege,  graduating  in   1860.  weeka,  and  the  printed  report  of  the  testimony  taken 


jhaiged  that  on  the  8th  day  of  June  last  he  waa  ap- 

in  the  Fifth  New  York  Gavalry.     Serving  un-  proached  by  the  Hon.  Loren  B.  Seaaions,  a  member 

der  Sheridan  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  he  was  of  the  present  Senate  of  thia  State,  who  at  the  aame 

promoted  to  a  lieutenancy.    Alter  the  battle  of  i|™«  o««^  ""/ .  PJ^**  ^.  ^^"^  ^«  .^^  ?^  ^^^  ^^ 

\ir'     u  ^*.  ^x.            i.1*                J          ^  jx  the  purpose  of  innuencmK  and   inducinff   nun  to 

Winchester  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  paroled  ^    ^    g;  ^^te  for  United^tates  Senator  £id  to  cast 

on  the  field,  and  soon  after  received  an  hon-  his  vote  for  Chauncey  M.  Dopew  for  said  office.    The 

orable  discharge  from  the  army  and  went  to  denial  of  Mr.  Sessions  waa  as  definite  aa  the  ehaige 

Europe.     There  he  became  interested  in  the  of  Mr.  Bradley^  and  his  testimony  in  supnoit  thereof 

subject  of  paper-manufaoture,  and  on  his  re-  was  equally  positive.    The  remaining  evidenoe  in  the 

T^  •'       .  ,  ,.*^T^  J              ^  *  '  «M*^  vu  uto  ic  case  IB  circumBtantial.    Besides  tlie  testimony  rclatmg 

tnm  established  a  manufactory  at  Herkimer,  ^q  the  chai7?e  preferred  by  Mr.  Bradley,  evidence  was 

In  this  business  he  has  continued  to  the  pres-  adduced  upon  the  investigation  tending  to  prove  that 

ent  time.     His  first  active  participation  in  poll-  active  members  of  the  Assembly  had  been  approached 

tics  was  in  1872,  when  he  was  a  delegate  to  ^y^«°«  ^^'^}^  ^'  Edw"-ds,  with  corrunt  propoaala 

the  National  Republican  Gonvention  at^Phila-  SelrtlSL  tTfflc^y  M^f^^^^^^ 

delphia.     He  was  elected  to  the  State  Assem-  Senator.    During  a  portion  of  the  time  that  the  in- 

bly  in  1874,  and  re-elected  in  1875.     In  1878  vestiffation  was  m  progress  the  District  Attorney  of 

he  became  a  candidate  for  Oongress  in  the  the  County  of  Albany  waa  present  and  h^rd  i^e 

Twenty-socoBd  District    which  included  the  SSn"^  ^t.^^fS.ritT^t'S^.Sr- 

oonnties  of  Herkimer,  Jefferson,  and  Lewis,  ^qj^  ^f  ^q  g^id  persons  charged  with  the  offense  of 

He  was  elected  in  November  of  that  year,  and  attempt  to  bribe.    He  instituted  proceedings  against 

re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Oongress  in  such  persons  as  soon  as  practicable. 

2g30,  After  the  examination  of  the  witnesses  who  were 

i?TB»*T^^T.  n   !»«.,.« 1 4.  T? : produced  and  sworn  before  the  committee,  and  be- 

Elbbidgb  G.  Lapham  was  bom  at  Farming-  f^^  ^he  proceedings  and  testimony  were  pnnted  and 

ton,  New  York,  October  18,  1814.     His  early  ftirniBhecl  to  the  committee  and  an  opportunity  waa 

life  was  spent  on  a  farm,  and  his  education  was  given  them  to  examine  it  for  the  purpose  of  reporting 

obtained   in   the  common  schools  and  at  the  thereon.  Senator  Sessions  and  Charles  A.  Edwards, 

CflnandAiffiiA  ArtudAmv  wliArA  >ia  waa  a  Haar-  ''^ho  were  charged  with  the  cnme,  and  others  were 

«!?!t#  Gf  ^^       A^       1          A  JI      ?      •  severally  indicted  by  a  Grand  Jury  of  the  County  of 

mate  of  btephen  A.  Douglas.     After  leaving  Albany ,  upon  whidh  indictment  they  were  amused 

the  academy  he  studied  civil  engineering,  and  and  handed  over  for  a  trial  in  the  Court  of  Seasons 

waa  for  a  time  employed  as  a  civil  engineer  on  of  said  conntv,  a  court  having  jurisdiction  in  the 

the  Michigan  Southern  Railroad.    Relinquish-  VJ^^^:  ^9^''^J^^''J^^'''^^J]'t^^^^^,^^ 

ini,  iiiof  /»rn,^^.»«^^««*  \.^  «4-^Ai..A  !«.«•  ««1  «,««  bill3  of  indictment  and  the  subsequent  proceedings 

mg  that  employment,  he  studied  law,  and  was  ^^^  ^  ^y^^^  ^^^^^  ^^,  fumished^to  the  commit 

admitted  to  the  bar  m  1844,  soon  after  which  by  the  said  district  attorney,  as  will  appear  ttom  the 

he  settled  at  Ganandaigua,  where  he  still  re-  following  communication,  viz. : 

sides.    In  1867  he  was  a  member  of  the  New  «  cmr  of  Albakt,  Dibtbict  ATroioi«t*s  Omca, 

York  Gonstitutional  Gonvention,  but  was  never  «^«^«  8o,  i88i. 

a  candidate  for  a  political  office  until  1874,  ,  '^DeabSib:  In  response  to  your  request  to  be  m- 

when  he  was  nomin'ated  and  elected  as  Reprel  J--cl^^,  ^e^a^ leSiti^tTT  ^  1 1 

sentative  of    the  Twenty-seventh  District  m  phelpe,  and  Charies  A.  Edwards  have  been  indicted 

Congress.    He  was  successively  re-elected  in  for  attempted  bribery  of  members  of  the  L^iialaturs 
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are  true  or  not,  I  would  say  thai  those  raports  are  oor-  used  for  any  corrupt  purpose ;  nor  ia  there  any  proof 

rect;   that  they  have  been  arraigned^  pleaded  not  ot'any  intention  so  to  use  it. 

guilty,  and  have  given  bail.    The^  will  be  tried  as  4.  The  promise  was  made  of  a  high  Federal  offloe 

soon  as  I  can  properly  prepare  their  oases  for  trial.  — ^that  of  United  States  Marshal  withia  the  District 

"  Very  respectfully ^oursj  of  New  York — ^to  one  member  of  the  Legislature 

^'  D.  CADY  HERRICK,  District  Attorney."  to  influence  his  vote  for  a  Senator  in  Congress,  the 

The  courts  having  talten  cognizance  of  the  offenses  promise  or  expectation  wming  from  a  United  States 

charged  to  have  bSn  committed,  and  which  are  the  opmmissionOT  and  United  States  supervisor  of  eleo- 

".i      .    .»                        r^^ '•        »    *       I ^'       ^  ttnrt^     .I/\hn  T      Itavan*\rkn         If  ^Mr»u  marl  a  tj\  Smm  Hjin— 

Bam3  that  the  o 
the  committee 
instructions  fro 

and  unwise  for  them  to  pr^udlw  the  cases  by  rencfer-  ^  influence  Mr.  stimban's  vote  in  tne  election  of  Sen- 
ing  or  submitting  to  the  Assembly  a  dediuon  upon  S^'V ^  Congress ;  but  it  is  nroper  to  state  that  when 
thi  evidence  that  has  been  taken  therein,  and  thlre-  Mr.  Davenport  appeared  bofcre  the  committee  he  con- 
fore  they  submit  with  this  report  the  evidence  and  5?^J^  so-ceUed  "  authonty '»  simply  and  solely  to 
proceedings  taken  on  such  investigation  for  the  con-  Mr.  Knox,  the  fnend  of  Senator  Strahan,  who  was 
sideration  of  the  Assembly.  From  the  nature  of  the  confirmed  as  marshal  on  the  following  day.  It  is  also 
resolution  it  may  be  well  doubted  if  it  were  expec^  V^oper  to  state  that  Senator  Stoahwi  was  not  in  any 
or  intended  thit  the  committee  should  go  f&rther  ▼*/  "jo^ed  ftom  his  pujpow  of  action  at  Albany  by 
than  to  report  the  evidence  and  proceedings.  It  U  ^y  <>f  the  promises  ot  Mr.  Davenport  in  New  York, 
not  nrobable  that  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  ™™;  "*®y  were  genuine  or  not.  ,  .  ,  ,, 
resolution  it  was  contemplated  that  imme^ate  action  ^'^^'^^  apparent  tender  of  money  for  legislation 
would  be  taken  by  the  courts  in  respect  to  the  mattere  f^  ^^  promise  of  money  ui  the  case  of  throe,  if  not 
intrusted  to  the  committee  for  in>^tigation.  The  four,  membere  of  the  Asscmblv  for  votes  or  mfluenoe 
committee  deem  it  proper  to  express  the  opinion  that  growing  out  of  the  election  of  Senatore,  was  before  the 
in  view  of  the  agitation  and  excitement  that  exist  re-  «>S5»«»«»  ^J?*  without  any  poeitove  knowledge  of  the 
specting  the  election  of  United  States  Senatora,  in  exhibition  of  money,  though  m  one  case  it  was  pre- 
ccmnecfion  with  which  the  chaigos  of  bribery  and  "^^tod  "»  mi  envelope,  bearing  the  name  of  Mr.  Arm- 
attempt  to  bribe  were  made,  any  action  or  attempted  fS^^g,  of  Oneida,  and  supposed  to  oontam  money,  but 
action  on  the  part  of  the  committee,  in  advising  or  tW»  ^"J  *]>  compenwite  him  for  his  vote  upon  a  bill 
attempting  to  odvise  the  A.ssembly  in  regard  to  Uie  ^*"ch  had  passed  tiie  Leaslature,  and  the  offer  was 
charges,  would  tend  to  embarrass  the  admmistratlon  w^eoted.  The  tesUmony  dow  not  show  one  dollar  ro- 
of JMtioe ;  Uiat  it  would  not  be  just  to  the  people  or  ©S^ed  by  any  member  of  tiie  Legiskturo  or  directi^ 
the  accused,  and  tiiat  it  would  be  disrespectftil  to  the  offered  in  tiie  form  of  money  for  a  vote  for  any  candi- 
courte  which  have  taken  cognizance  of  il  the  orimi-  date  for  Senator  m  CoMrws,  except,  as  before  stated, 
nal  acto  and  offenses  allegecf  to  have  been  committed  ^J^  S>«  one  case  of  Mr.  Bradlev,  who,  at  page  10  of  tiie 
by  the  parties  referred  to  or  in  any  way  implicated.  testimony,  sweaw  that  Mr.  Seftsions  said,  '*  I  cmi  get 
'                                   KIDDER  M.  SCOTT  you  *  thousand  dollara  to  put  m  your  vest-pocket  to 

E.  A.  carpenter'  votefor  Mr.  Depew"  ;  who  there  listened  to  this  en- 

A*.  8.*  DRAPER        '  ticomenL  talked  about  it,  said  it  would  be  just  as  bod 

CUARLES  R.  sklNNER,  *o  vote  for  Chauncey  M.  Depew  without  getting  any 

T.  bo  ARDMAN.  money  as  to  get  it.  listened  again  to  the  temptation  and 

Dated  July  6  1881.       *                         '  statement,  ^HL  will  go  up-stairs  and  see  what  is  the 

'         *  best  I  can  do  ** ;  and  &om  this  temptation,  bv  appoint- 

The  minority  report,  which  was  signed  by  ?ent  with  Mr.  Sessions  (pa^  11  and  U),  ho  went 

Assemblymen  Brooks  and  Shanley,  dealt  with  ^^  J?  ^\  ^F"  ^^  Mr.  Sessions,  and  then  went  up 

xuTOUJi/tjuivM  *^»vv«.a  Bu     N/.^»uiyj,  u^i.  «>«wu  ^^^  ^^     ^  ^  ^^^  loom,  whcre,  tho  door  bemg 

the  subject  more  fully,  presentmg  the  substance  locked  by  Mr.  Bradley,  both  men  seated  tiiemselves, 

of  the  eyidenoe  and  announcing  the  following  and  the  money  was  paid  to  him  m  throe  bills  of  $500 

facts  as  established :  each,  and  in  ten  bills  of  $60  each.    In  tiie  report  of 

1    TK-.  *wv.«f:««  «.^  -«^  »«.»«/«  /*#  r^^^^rr  .♦  Ai  tlus  intervicw  tiicre  wss  uo  dlspute,  wliilc  Mr.  Scsslons 

i^L^^^JS^iiiTl^f  h  ?K«  2S2S««  T^I  TTnt^  (P»««  21),  in  regard  to  tiie  money,  sweara  "  There  was 

^L%^ZT?n  tl^c^vJJi^winl  ^t  Yf  Si  not^ne  word^Sidin  relation  to  money  at  all,  and  tiiat 

2!!^«S!Sf ^^i^ti«  oTtll^c  SS  wf^t  *^«"  ''ever  was  any  allusion  made  tb  money  by  him 

"I^^J^  «2r^n^^rfir.«v  n^f  ^  u^^^^^^              of  -^or  by  me."    Whi  may  also  be  called  a  mystery  is 

J'J^^'J^^'fJ^^i^^U^  ^tl'^J'^^U  the  ui  of  nearly  $60,Vin  currency  by  men  Sf  es^ 


evidence  of  undue  influence  of  men  holdibg  botii  Fed-  rXnl^  .nT^^rSr^^T^r^  win^T?^^^ 

eral  and  State  offices  to  control  this  election,  and  tins  "^^"^y*  ^^  ^  "^^  ^'^^^^^^  huBmees  transacUons. 

undue  influence  includes  tiio  almost  constant  presence  The  following  resolutions  were  also  presented 

^^^^tt'^^'^^J'^''^TL^^^'^t^  "  P'op^r  for  the  approval  of  the  Assembly: 

Senators  who  resiraod  their  places,  one  of  whom,  Betoh&i^  That  it  is  in  evidence  before  the  select 

through  thirty-one  oallots,  asked  for  a  re-election  from  committee  that  Samuel  H.  Bradley,  member  of  the 

the  Legislature  which  gave  him  his  first  election.  The  Assembly  from  the  Fint  District  of  Cattaraugus  Coun- 

presence  of  other  candidates  has  also  been  conspicuous  ty,  was  in  po&»ession  of  $2,000,  which  sum  of  mone^, 

from  the  beginning.  upon  his  own  sworn  statement  alone,  was  placed  m 

8.  The  evidence  also  includes  the  fact  that  Sena-  his  hands  on  the  8th  of  June,  1881,  in  his  own  room 

tor  Sessions,  pending  the  election,  drew  from  the  at  the  Kenmore  Hotel,  by  Ix>ren  B.  Sessions,  State 

bankinff-hoibte  of  Spencer  Trask  <&  Co.  $6,616,  and  Senator,  representing  the  Thirty-second  Senatorial 

eloeed  nls  accounts  at  this  bank  on  the  17th  of  June.  District  in  trie  Legislature  of  18S0-'S1,  and  composed 

The  sums  of  $12,500,  $3,500,  $2,000,  and  $20,000  were  of  the  countioH  of  Cattaraugus  and  Chautauqua, 

drawn  by  parties  friendly  to  Mr.  Depew,  but  no  evi-  Besolvedj  That  the  receipt  of  this  money  by  Mr. 

dence  was  given  that  any  part  of  the  money  here  Bradley  for  his   expe<^ted   and   promised  vote   for 

named,  except  the  $2,000  paid  to  Mr.  Bradley,  was  Chuincey  M.  Depew,  a  candidate  before  the  Legislat- 
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nre  for  United  States  Senator,  waa  in  violation  of  the  providing  for  a  new  aqnednot  and  an  ad.di« 

?fl7A\®f  f'i-''l^^®i?'!?  Constitution  adopted  in  tional  water-Bopply  for  the  city  of  New  York. 

1874,  both  of  which  make  the  receipt  of  money  for  the     -^r ^  .^        X  ^     *  t       i  '        ^ 

object  or  purpose  named  an  offense  defined  a^  felony.  ^^J  ^i}'^^  ^}^^^  "^^^^  ^^  *<>oal  importance 

The  willing  receipt  of  money  for  a  vote  in  the  Le^jii*-  only.     The  objections  to  the  various  bills  took 

lature,  even  for  tne  alle^d  purpose  of  ezpoi<ing  the  a  wide  range.     Some  were  regarded  as  nnne^ 

person  offering  the  bribe,  is  not  contemnlated  as  an  in-  cessary,  others  as  unconstitutional :  some  were 

?rTu.fufe?i'^T<S:^r7lri:.SSrS'8'^'^!  Ir^'y  d«wn.  and  n.any  provided  for  ezpen- 
which  partioularizod  the  act,  the  offense,  and  the  pun-  ditures  which  the  Oovernor  did  not  consider 
ishment.  judicious.  A  large  number  of  items  in  the 
Reaolvtd^  That  while  it  is  in  evidence  that  Senator  annual  supply  bill  were  disapproved  as  ex- 
Sessions  has  been  accustomed  to  receive  sums  of  travagant  or  unjustifiable.  One  of  the  early 
money,  and  m  one  case  as  large  a  sum  as  $600,  for  his  i«^;jir„*„  «*  ♦i!r  „^„,'^  .^«  ^»a  s 
work  aiid  influence  in  seouriiS  the  passage  of  a  single  incidents  of  the  session  was  a  reception  of 
Inll  through  the  Legislature,  and  that  before  his  eleo-  General  Grant,  while  on  a  visit  to  Albany,  in 
^on  to  the  Senate  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  what  which  the  two  Houses  joined. 
IB  commonly  known  and  understood  as  a  "  lobbyist,"  One  of  the  most  important  subjects  to  come 

and  promised  vote  for  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  is  the  »'"®  revision  oi  the  laws  relating  to  assessment 
sw;om  statement  of  Mr.  Bradle};  himself.  No  other  nnd  taxation,  which  had  been  begun  in  1880. 
evidence  came  before  the  committee  that  shows  that  A  joint  committee  was  appointed  to  take  this 
any  other  sum  of  money  was  paid  to,  op  received  by,  in  Jand,  consisting  of  ^v%  Senators  and  eight 
•"tt^rTt^^™^^^^^  Assemblymen,  anS  the  Governor  was  author- 
mg  the  senatorial  canvass,  there  is  complete  evidence  >^^  ")  appoint  an  advisory  commission,  of 
or  the  fact  that  Mr.  Sessions  drew  from  his  bankexB—  not  more  than  seven  nor  less  tlian  three  mem- 
Messrs.  Spencer  Trask  &  Co.— the  sum  of  $6,616  in  hers,  to  aid  in  the  work.    To  act  upon  this 


choice  of  Senators.    The  parties  drawing  the  money,  Edward  W.  Foster,  of  St.  Lawrence ;  John  F. 

so  for  as  they  became  witnesses,  swear  that  it  was  Seymour,  of  Oneida ;  George  Geddcs,  of  Onon- 

i»ed  m  their  own  private  business.    It  did  not  please  ^'          '^  ^          Bradner?  of  Livingston— but 

the  counsel  on  cither  side  to  call,  as  witnesses,  Messrs.  Xr     n  iT    ^v"*v  .i^i««"t»,  vi  ^^  Au^owu—Kfyxv 

Barber,  Edwards,  or  Phelps,  whose  names  were  most  ^^*  xJabcock  declined  to  serve,  and  his  place 

prominent  in  the  use  of  the  several  sums  of  money  was  taken  by  Andrew  H.  Green.    The  joint 

named  before  the  committee.  committee  and  the  commission  worked  more  or 

^^<s»;o«f,  That  tiie  testimony  token  before^^^  less  in  conjunction,  but  the  latter  body  acted 

mittee  appomtcd  Dv  the  Assembly  on  the  9th  of  June,         i     .  ^j   . '  •*     v     •  j-      * 

1881,  be^Sd  before  the  DUtrict  ittomey  and  Gruni  o^^^J.^^  ^  advisory  capacity,  having  no  direct 
Jury  of  the  County  of  Albany  for  such  examination  relations  with  the  Legislature.  The  result  of 
and  action  as  by  them  may  be  deemed  necessary  in  the  their  joint  efforts  was  the  reporting  of  sixteen 
a^TOinted  trials  to  come  before  tiie  court,  and  with  the  hills,  only  eight  of  which  were  passed:  two 
wish  of  the  committee  and  of  the  Assembly  that  m  defeated  in  the  Senate,  and  therefore 
evcrycaRe,whcneverandwherevertherehas  been  any  "^*"  "''*«»»'^**  *"  ""«  w«u»to,  «u«  i.u«3ioi.vio 
violation  of  the  law  or  of  the  Constitution,  there  may  abandoned  in  the  Assembly;  two  were  de- 
be  a  thorough  prosecution  of  the  same,  and  sucn  feated  in  the  Assembly,  and  not  acted  upon  in 
punislimcnt  provided  as  is  due  for  the  crime  com-  the  Senate ;  one  was  rejected  by  both  Houses ; 
™^*^^  and  three  which  passed  the  Ass^embly  failed  to 

The  majority  report,  however,  was  adopted,  secure  action  in  the  Senate.  Those  which  be- 
The  bribery  case  against  Loren  B.  Sessions  came  laws  were— 1,  one  amending  the  law 
came  up  in  the  Albany  Court  of  Sessions  in  defining  lands,  and  making  it  include  railroad- 
September,  but  was  continued  to  the  next  term,  tracks,  telegraph  poles  and  lines,  underground 
and  in  January,  1882,  a  motion  was  pending  pipes,  etc.;  2,  one  amending  the  law  for  tax- 
before  Judge  Westbrook,  of  the  Supreme  Cdbrt,  ing  corporations,  so  as  to  remove  certain  ambi- 
at  Kingston,  for  its  transfer  to  the  Court  of  guities  in  its  meaning  and  diflSculties  in  its 
Oyer  and  Terminer,  a  stay  of  proceedings  bar-  execution,  and  making  the  tax  for  State  pur- 
ing  been  previously  ordered  by  Judge  Ingalls.  poses  one  on  ^* franchises  and  business"  instead 

The  session  of  the  Legislature  came  to  an  of  capital  stock ;   8,  requiring  supervisors  to 

end  on  the  23d  of  July,  the  day  after  the  sen-  furnish  the  Comptroller  with  lists  of  corpora- 

atorial  elections  were  completed.    The  work  tions  and  joint-stock  companies  and  associa- 

had  been  greatly  interrupted  and  many  impor-  tions ;  4,  making  provision  for  the  adjustment 

taut  measares  were  defeated.    A  peculiar  char-  of  the  corporation  tax  in  the  city  of  New 

acteristic  of  the  session  was  the  unusual  num-  York,  so  as  to  avoid  a  double  assessment;  6, 

ber  of  bills  w^hich  failed  to  receive  the  approval  exempting  American  vessels  engaged  in  for- 

of  the  Governor.    No  less  than  eighty-six  veto  eign  commerce  for  a  term  of  fifteen  years ;  6, 

messages  were  submitted,  expressing  positive  taxing  foreign  bankers  on  their  capital  used  in 

disapproval  of  measures  which  had  passed  both  this  State,  and  making  the  act  for  the  assess- 

Houses,  besides  which  a  considerable  number  ment  of  bank  shares  conform  to  the  judicial 

failed  to  receive  the  Governor's  signature  after  decisions  in  regard  to  deductions  on  account 

the  adjournment  of  the  session.    Among  the  of  debt;  7,  relating  to  the  Tax  Commif^ion  in 

more  important  of  the  vetoed  bills  was  one  New  York  city;    and,  8,  providing  for  ibe 
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taxation  of  ooUateral  inheritanoes  and  corpo-  for  the  constrnotion  of  a  railroad  on  Hhe  berme 
rate  trust  mortgages.  Among  the  defeated  bank,  were  considered  but  not  adopted, 
bills  was  one  for  **  equalizing  assessments  and  The  Western  Union,  American  Union,  and 
taxation,'^  which  was  intended  to  make  assess-  Atlantic  and  Padfio  Telegraph  Companies,  hav- 
ment  reach  all  classes  of  personal  property,  and  ing  entered  into  an  aio'eement  which  consoli- 
to  prevent  evasion ;  one  providing  for  a  reve-  dated  them  all  in  the  Western  Union,  and  pro- 
nue  from  a  variety  of  business  licenses ;  and  vided  for  a  large  increase  of  the  stock  of  that 
others  taxing  brokers'  sales,  trust  companies,  corporation,  an  effort  was  made  to  prevent  its 
savings-banks,  and  life  insurance.  The  com-  consummation  by  legislative  prohibition  cover- 
mission,  after  careful  consideration,  advised  ing  all  similar  schemes  of  consolidation.  A 
against  an  abolition  of  deduction  for  debt  from  bill  for  the  purpose  was  passed  in  the  Assembly, 
the  assessment  of  personal  property.  In  mak-  but  action  upon  it  was  delayed  in  the  Senate 
ing  a  report  to  the  Governor  of  the  results  of  until  the  terms  of  the  agreement  had  been 
their  labors  the  members  of  the  Advisory  carried  into  effect,  and  it  was  then  abandoned 
Commission  stated  that  they  had  made  no  altogether. 

attempt  to  devise  a  complete  and  symmetrical  A  subject  which  occupied  considerable  atten- 

system  of  taxation,  but  suggested  that  such  an  tion  for  a  time  was  that  of  providing  a  new 

attempt  ought  to  be  made.    They  said :  ^^  The  system  of  street-cleaning  for  the  city  of  New 

machinery  of  taxation  should  be  carefully  re*  York.    This  work  had  previously  been  under 

constructed  and  made  more  efficient,  so  as  to  the  charge  of  the  police  department  of  the 

reach  every  species  of  taxable  property,  and  to  city,  but  had  been  so  unsatisfactorily  done  that 

more  equtJly  and  Justly  apportion  and  collect  a  committee  of  twenty-one  was  appointed  at  a 

its  proper  contribution.    The  various  kinds  of  public  meeting  to  secure  a  change  of  method, 

taxable  property  should  be  exactly  defined.  This  committee  prepared  a  bill,  placing  the 

Exemptions  for  indebtedness  should  be  abol-  work  in  immediate  charge  of  the  mayor,  with 

ished,  or  made  uuitbrm  and  equal  as  to  every  power  to  appoint  a  superintendent  and  exer- 

Bpecies  of  property.     Mechanical  and  mann-  else  full  control.    This  was  promptly  passed 

facturing  industries  should  be  carefully  studied  by  the  Senate  but  was  vigorously  opposed  in 

npon  their  statistics,  with  a  view  to  their  total  the  Assembly,  on  the  ground  that  it  placed  the 

or  partial  inclusion  for,  or  exemption  from,  control  of  appointments  and  employments  in 

taxation.    The  data  should  be  carefully  col*  the  hands  of  the  mayor  without  restriction, 

lected  for  a  wider  imposition  of  excise  taxes,  and  these  might  be  used  for  political  ends.    A 

Careful  provision  should  be  made  to  guard  measure  was  finally  passed,  creating  a  Depart- 

effdctaally  against  evasions  of  taxation,  and  to  ment  of  Street-Cleaning,  under  a  commissioner 

define  what  property  and  business  of  domestic  to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  confirmed 

corporations,  outside  of  the  State,  are  taxable,  by  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  city. 

And,  finally,  after  proper  legislation  embracing  Effbrts  made  to  secure  impoi*tant  amend- 

these  various  subjects  has  been  perfected,  the  ments  of  the  charter  of  New  York  city  came 

body  of  the  tax  laws  should  be  codified,  so  as  to  naught.    All  attempts  to  modify  the  ex- 

to  be  conveniently  accessible  to  those  charged  cise  laws  abo  failed.    A  new  penal  code  was 

with  their  administration."  adopted,    and    important    amendments    were 

A  bill  creating  a  Railroad  Commission,  sub-  made  in  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure.    Two 

stantially  the  same  as  that  reported  by  the  bills  were  passed  with  a  view  to  providing 

Hepburn  Committee  of  1879,  was  introduced  means  for  the  support  of  the  Emigration  Cotn- 

in  the  Assembly  by  Mr.  Dugnid,  and  passed  mission.    One  of  these  established  an  insfiec- 

that  body  by  a  vote  of  74  to  83.     In  the  Sen-  tion  of  immigrants  at  the  port  of  Now  York, 

ate  it  was  held  for  several  weeks  by  the  Rail-  and  the  other  provided  for  a  tax  of  $1  per 

road  Committee,  and  finally  an  adverse  report  head  on  all  immigrants  landed,  to  be  collected 

was  made.    It  was  nevertheless  taken  up  for  from  the  steamship  companies  by  the  Commis- 

consideration,  but,  after  several  spasmodic  ef-  sioners  of  Emigration.    The  yalidity  of  this 

forts  had  been  made   in  its  behalf,   it  was  act  was  contested  by  the  companies,  and  it  was 

left  without  final   action  when    the    session  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Circuit  Court 

closed.  of  the  United  States  early  in  1882.    In  his  de- 

The  State  canals  occupied  considerable  at-  cision.  Judge  Blatchford  took  the  ground  that 
tention.  After  some  discussion  a  resolution  the  inspection  which  States  are  authorized  to 
was  adopted  in  the  Senate  recommending  the  exercise  could  apply  only  to  imported  merchan- 
removal  of  all  tolls  from  West-bound  freight  dise,  and  the  tax  which  they  may  levy  to  meet  its ' 
and  putting  salt  on  the  free  list.  This  recom-  expense  could  be  placed  only  upon  commodities, 
mendation  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Canal  This  legislation  was  therefore  void,  as  interfer- 
Commissionere.  After  much  discussion  and  ing  with  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
two  reconsiderations  of  adverse  votes  in  the  eral  Government  over  the  regulation  of  foreign 
Senate,  a  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  commerce. 

of  the  Constitution  abolishing  all  tolls  and  pro-  Considerable  dissatisfaction  was  felt  with  the 

viding  for  the  maintenance  of  the  canals  by  results  of  the  session,  the  effect  of  which  was 

taxation  was  finally  adopted.    Projects  for  en-  seen  in  the  political  canvass  of  the  year.    The 

larging  and  improving  the  Erie  Canal,  and  one  revision  of  the  tax  laws,  which  had  occupied  a 
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gfood  deH  of  attention  for  two  years,  was  left  8<  Laws  to  {yrevent  pooling  and  oombinations. 

yery  incomplete ;  nothing  was  done  for  the  ,  »•  ^o  discrimiimtion  sgaiMt  any  citizen  or  any 

solution  of  the  question  of  rdlroadr^^^^^^^  ^^5^"  1  ^CT o?  dl^trm^i»ione«  for  thi. 

ana  reform  m  tne  aaministration  oi  the  aiiairs  state,  to  give  eflfect  to  the  laws  which  aro  or  may  bo 

of  New  York  city  was  defeated.    The  polit-  placed  upon  the  statute-books, 

ioal  canvass  may  be  said  to  have  opened  at  the  *>•  ^"^^  making  it  the  duty  of  public  law  officers 

very  beginning  of  the  year,  with  the  initial  to  defend  a  citizen's  rights  against  injustice  by  power- 

■'           ..   /»     al                  •     !•         •  XL    T\  ""  corporationB. 

movements  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Demo-  g,  lS^^  ^  prevent  the  further  watering  of  stock 

cratio  party  lo  the  city  of  New  York.    The  and  other  deviocs,  by  which  a  fictitious  value  lor  pub- 
defeat  of  the  party  in  the  State  and  conse-  lie  highways  is  created, 
quently  in  the  nation,  in  1880,  was  by  many  Y.  Stringent  laws  against  bribery,  including  the 

attributed  to  the  action  of  the  Tammany  or-  P-^J^^Cenle^urSSr  election  laws  which  will 

ganization,  under  tne  lead  of  Mr.  John  Kelly,  better  secure  to  the  people  the  power  to  select  candi- 

A  mass- meeting  was  Iield  at  the  Cooper  Insti-  dates  for  office, 

tute,  near  the  end  of  December  of  that  year,  to  ®'  A  liberal  policy  toward  our  canals,  which,  dur- 

conaider  the  subject  of  reorganization.     Reso-  ^  ^®  **f^?°  °^  navigation,  are  potent  in  preventing 

,.♦                    jj.j«*i»        1-  exorbitant  cbanrea  by  railroads, 

lutions  were  adopt^  m  favor  of  such  a  move-  lo.  Laws  providing  for  the  restriction  within  proper 

ment,  and  to  carry  it  out  a  committee  of  fifty  limits  of  corporate  powers  and  privileges  ^neraUv, 

was  chosen,  which  was  subsequently  increased  and  for  the  protection,  education,  and  elevauon  of  t£e 

to  one  hundred.     A  plan  was   reported  in  dmmcs.                     j^.      ir^.       ji. 

Angast  which  prodded  for  elections  in  each  of  thf^in^"o?^'S^  ^rS^pff lLId°  '^^'^ 

the  Assembly  districts  of  the  city,  the  polling  organisation  of  the  people  on  a  non-partisan  basis  is 

to  be  conducted  in   all  the  separate  election  absolutely  necessaiy ;  that  in  every  Assembly  district 

districts,  for   the  purpose  of   choosing  local  fennere*  alliances  or  anti-monopoly  leagues  should  be 

<»nTnmittAAfi  and  dAlaffiLtPR  tn  th«  fJonntv  Dnm-  organixed ;  that  we  advise  the  voters  of  the  State  of 

committees  ana  aeiegaies  to  tne  L/Ouniy  uom-  jj|^^  York  hi  the  coming  fall  election  to  vote  only  for 

mittee.    The  object  was  to  base  the  organiza-  ^^^  legisktora  as  wiUopenly  pledge  themselv^to 

tion  on  the  action  of  the  mass  of  the  voters  of  vote  for  a  Board  of  Bailroad  Commissionexs  for  the 

the  party,  and  take  it  out  of  the  control  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  also  to  sustain  eenerally  the 

"  halls."    The  new  organization  was  known  as  P"S^P,^«»/t?®.  ^"^^  "  Hepburn  bin.'* 

the  County  Democracv,  and  prepared  to  con-  ^i^^^V^^J^^^^^^^ 

tend  with  both  the  iammany  nail  and  the  but  that  expenenoe  has  shown  that  such  organization 

Irving  Hall  factions  for   recognition    in  the  is  necessary  to  resist  the  acrgressions  of  oorporate 

State  Convention,  and  for  the  control  of  party  monopolies  and  to  mamtain  toe  public  righte  as  ex- 

int^rocfa  in  fha  /tifv  pFcssed  in  the  Constitution  and  interpreted  by  the 

mwresw  in  xne  ciiy.                                 w-         #  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  for  thw  ob- 

Out  of  the  agitation  for  the  regulation  of  ^^^^  pledge  our  earnest  efforts  regardless  of  party 

railroads  sprang  an  association  known  as  the  affiliations. 

Anti-Monopoly  League,   which    proposed   to  Retohed^  That  the  discriminations  of  the  railrosds, 

exercise  an  mfluence  over  the  election  of  mem-  *^?  unprovement  of  the  Mississippi  Biver,  and  the 

K«—  ^#   ♦!»«  ««w+  T  ^»;oU4-r.»A       A    ^^^*M^^^^^^  enlargement  of  the  Canadian  canals  all  admonish  the 

hers  of  the  next  Legiskture.    A  conference  ^  ^^  ^j^  g^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^,3^^  .^^^^  ^  ^^. 

called  by  its  otncers  was  neld  at  Utica  on  the  emued  and  made  equal  to  any  competition  which  they 

18th  of  August,  at  which  an  address  to  the  may  have  to  sustain;  and  we  therefore  declare  that 

people  and  a  declaration  of  principles  and  pur-  the  water-ways  of  the  State  should  be  enlaiged  and 

poses  were  adopted.    The  a&ress  set  forth  the  '^J:'J;'^^^^,  st^,  havhig  delegated  to  rail- 

evils  and  abuses  that  had  sprung  up  m  rwiroad  ^ad  and  telegraph  corporations  its  duty  of  mamtain- 

management  and  the  failure  of  the  Legislature  ing  public  highways  and  intercommunication  among 

to  provide  a  remedy  for  them,  and  was  prefa-  tlie  people,  is  bound  to  oontrol  said  corporations  in 

tory  to  the  following :  the  interests  of  the  public,  or  reassume  Ae  functions 

^             ^,                    J  xu  ..    ..  *.!-        _.    1  _^  80  delegated ;  that  the  direct  tendency  of  the  abuses 

We  emestly  recommend  that  at  the  next  ele<?tion  jq  ^^^  transportation  system  is  to  nulUfjr  the  prin- 

candidates  for  legi8lati>;e  office,  and  eHjeciallv  can-  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  government  is  founded ;  that 

d^tes  for  the  Senate,  be  chosen  regardless  of  party  instead  of  the  distribution  of  wcaltii,  tiiey  tend  to 

affihations,  and  tiiat  only  candidates  who  will  pledLro  ^^ke  a  few  veiy  rich  and  tiie  many  poor;  that  the 

themselves  to  support  tiie  following  anti-monopoly  feudalistic  tendencies  of  the  sge  are  very  marked,  and 

Snnciples  and  objects  should  receive  the  suffrages  of  prompt  and  vigorous  efforts  are  necessary  to  dieck 

le  people :  ^^  rapidly  growing  evU. 

OUR  PRxwoiPua.  Resolved,  That  the  American  public,  and  especiallv 


Anti-monopoly :  we  advocate,  and  will  support  and  ^^  people  of  tiiis  State,  are  not  yet  reidy  to  aclmowf. 

defend,  the  rights  of  the  many  as  agamst  privileges  ^^  ^f^^  ^^^  -^  ^  dominant  privileged  class,  to 

for  the  few.  -  ^v    o..  ^       i.  «  i_  which  all  the  rest  of  the  community  must  pay  tribute : 

'^I?  r°?^    Qf  creations  of  tiie  State,  shall  bo  ^^^  ^y^^  ^^rel  of  flour,  every  gallon  of  petroleum. 


^y,.  4,v. „v^v.^o,  v««  ^.^..^^.^  ^M  «.«  ^v«.^,  «-«-  WW  yj^^  ovcrv  Darrci  oi  nour,  every  gauon  oi  peiroieum, 

controlled  bv  the  State.  .        .    ^     ^  every  ton  of  coal,  and  other  necessaries  of  Ufe  must 

Labor  and  capital ;  alhes,  not  enemies ;  justice  for  ^  depreciated  to  the  producer  or  unduly  enhanced  to 

"®'"'  the  oonsumcr,  in  order  that  the  few  maylivo  in  undue 

w  J  .^u  ^^^*^'"*     ,      .     .  ,  .„  luxury  at  the  expense  of  the  many.    We  have  faith 

In  accordance  witii  these  general  principles  we  will  ^hat  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  tiie  American 

endeavor  to  secure,  among  othera,  tiie  foUowhig  spe-  people  will  be^ual  to  the  emergency  of  controlling 

cincresulte:  «.       ,^__        ^  ^.  .      ^  the  creatures  of  their  creation,  and  we  invoke  the  in- 

1.   Laws  compelling  transportation  comj)ame8  to  fluenoe  of  every  good  citisen,  and  wo  will  organise 

Imse  charges  upon  cost  and  nsk  of  service,  mstead  of  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^j^ 
the  new  theory  enuncuitod  by  them,  ^' what  the  traffic        ,^      ^  ,  ,    ,, 

%ill  bear.''  The  Greenback  party  held  a  convention  at 
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Elmira  on  the  24th  of  August,  nominated  a  chine '^  and  ^^Anti-machine  "wings  of  the  partj. 
State  ticket,  adopted  a  platform,  and  chose  the  The  State  Committee,  consisting  of  one  member 
members  of  a  new  State  Committee.  The  for  each  of  the  thirty-three  congressional  dis- 
candidates  nominated  were:  for  Secretary  of  tricts,  held  a  meeting  in  New  York  city  on 
Stats,  Epenetus  Howe,  of  Tompkins  Oonnty ;  the  81st  of  August.  The  majority  of  this 
for  Comptroller,  John  Hooper,  of  New  York ;  body  was  made  up  of  supporters  of  Mr.  Conk- 
for  Attorney- General,  Dennis  C.  Feeley,  of  ling,  and  Thomas  C.  Piatt  was  chosen  for  its 
Rochester;  for  Treasurer,  Allen  C.  Wood,  of  chairman  ^o  tern. — Chester  A.  Arthur,  the 
Steuben  County;  for  State  Engineer,  James  H.  regular  chairman,  being  absent.  A  call  was 
Gould,  of  Cattaraugus  County;  for  Judge  of  issued,  designating  New  York  city  aa  tlie  place 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  Lawrence  G.  McParlin,  and  the  6th  of  October  as  the  time  for  the 
of  Lockport.  State  Convention,  and  preseuting  an  apportion- 
After  a  preamble  denouncing  the  conduct  ment  of  delegates,  496  in  all,  among  the  sey- 
of  the  other  parties  in  dealing  with  public  oral  counties.  When  the  delegates  gathered  at 
interests,  and  appro\nng  the  platform  of  the  New  York  on  the  eve  of  the  convention,  it  was 
National  Greenback-Labor  party  adopted  at  evident  that  the  anti-Conkling  element  largely 
Chicago,*  June  9, 1880,  the  following  was  adopt-  preponderated.  The  convention  was  held  la 
ed  as  a  fr3sh  declaration  of  principles:  the  Academy  of  Mnsio,  and  was  largely  at- 

1.  That  all  money  paid  to  railroad  companies  for  tended.  General  George  H.  Sharpe  proposed 
tranaporting  peraona  or  property  in  excess  of  what  'rank  HiscocK  as  temporary  chairman,  but  be 
U  required  to  pay  the  legitimate  expenses  of  operat-  declined  to  have  his  name  nsed,  and  Warner 
inar  8uch  roads  and  a  fair  return  on  their  actual  cost,  Miller  was  proposed  by  T.  M.  Pomeroy.  The 
is  in  violation  of  the  fundamental  law  of  public  use  y^^s  and  nays  were  demanded,  and  resulted  in 
which  allows  railroads  to  be  built,  and  should  im-  i^Q  ««5..  ,„/:«^  *^  ioa  .»»»^:^^  ^^^^^  „k:^k 
mediately  be  prohibited  by  legislative  enactment.  298  affirmative  to  190  negative  votes,  which 

2.  That  raUroad  companies  should  be  prohibited  by  was  an  indication  of  the  relative  Strength  of 
law  from  charging  more  for  transporting  property  the  Conkling  and  the  anti-Conkling  elements 
during  the  season  when  water  navigation  18  closed  in  the  convention.    Mr.  Miller  delivered  an 

S5^pe'n-^tt4S;tlo^^  ""^""  '"^  *'^  "^"^  af  r-as  on  what  he  regained  as  the  questions 

8.  That  we  work  for  the  lawful  suppression  of  any  of  ^he  time,  and  committees  on  credentials, 

traffic  or  custom  that  encourages  crime.  resolutions,  and  permanent  organization  were 

4.  That  this  convention  reooznizes  the  National  appointed  by  the  Chair,  after  General  Sharpe 

Greenback  party  as  the  original  anti-monopohr  or-  jj^d  presented  a  list  of  members  for  the  first- 

SSn'?ySfpX""thT.Si^^^^^^      l^±  t  named  committee  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 

the  public  service  they  are  rendering  in  educating?  explanation  m  behalf  of  himself  and  his  "Stal- 

the  people  on  one  of  the  quesUons  contained  for  years  wart  ^'  associates.     There  were  several  contest- 

in  our  platfom.  jng  delegations,  and  the  report  of  the  com- 

Among  the  misoellaneons  resolutions  offered  mittee  on  credentials  resulted  in  unseating  28 

by  various  delegates,  reported  back  by  the  Conkling  men  and   seating  19   anti-Conkling 

committee  on  resolutions- and  adopted,  were  ™®n*     The  report  of  the  committee  on  per- 

the  following :  inanent  organization,  which  was  adopted  with- 

Ji«ol,ed,  That  the  Government  should  exchange  o«t  opposition,  made  Chauncey  M.  Depew  the 

its  legal-tender  notes  for  any  of  its  interest-bearing  permanent  chairmsn.    The  nominations  were 

debts  at  par  on  demand^  and  lor  gold  or  silver  bulhon  then    made,  as    follows:    For    Secretary    of 

or  coin  at  their  legal  weight  values.  State,  General  Joseph  B.  Carr,  of  Rensselaer 

^.^^^»J^*^^«"g>^*»«*^®.*i^*^*^fll  chief  Connty;  for  Comptroller,  Ira  Davenport,  of 
executive  officers  should  have  entire  control  of  the  fl*^„i™  n^««*^ .  #^  a  *^.^Lav  nAnAi*o1  T  Jaiu 
selection  and  appointment  of  their  assUtante,  to  the  S^^^°  ,?^^}l:  r  ^"o™«y-G®°®ral,  Leslie 
end  that  the  administnitive  machinery  may  work  ^-  R«8»ell,  of  St.  Lawrence  County ;  for  State 
harmoniously ;  but,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  both  Treasurer,  General  James  W.  Husted,  of  West- 
State  and  national  politics  from  the  odium  of  execu-  ohester ;  for  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Silas 

^J^uT^^^^^^veZryi^^'^  li^^' i^To'.n^^X  f^^^^'^^  of  Saratoga  Connty;  for  Ju^  ot 

Government  shall  be  deprived  of  the  elective  fran-  *^®  ^^^^^  ^^  Appeals,  Francis  M.   Fmch,  of 

ohiae  durinfftho  period  of  such  service.  Tompkins  Connty. 

JiuolvedrThai  we  protest  against  the  proposed  sale  The  following  platform  was  adopted  : 
of  public  lands  in  Minnesota,  as  advertised  by  the 

Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  and  Interior,  except  to  The  Republicans  of  New  York  declare  as  follows: 

actual  settlers,  and  in  parceiA  not  exceeding?  120  acres.  1.  That  we  onite  with  our  fellow-citiiens  throu^h- 

Baoloedj  That  as  the  Irish  people  are  battling  for  out  the  Union  in  deploring  the  incalculable  calamity 

the  same  rights  that  are  gradually  oelng  wrested  from  which  has  befallen  the  country  in  the  death  of  the 

us,  we  extend  to  them  and  all  others  our  sympathy  late  President,  James  Abmm  Garfield.    Under  the 

and    aid,  and  bid  them  godspeed    in  their    battle  kindly  influence  of  American  institutions,  and  by  the 

against  tyranny.  Xotq»  of  noble  manhood,  he  rose  from  tlie  humblest 

The  Republican  canvass  was  i 
ed  by  the  senatorial  contest 

early  anmmer,  which  had  developed  a  degree  hy  Btren«rth  of  political  conviction,  blended  with  sin- 

of  antagonism  between  what  were  variouslv  g«l*r  moderation  of  temper  and  urbanity  of  expression 

u«^«rT-*i,«  n««i,i:..         J       ..^     /,?      " '-^  —above  all,  by  that  rare  and  noble  temper  which 

known  as  the  Oonkhng  and  anti-Conkling  the  da«»  to  be'jiit,  and  which  alone  composes  angry 

Stalwart    and     Half-Breed,"  and  the  "  Ma-  states,  reoonwles  parties,  and  secures  wise  reform  -he 
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was  Bingidarlv  fitted  for  the  great  office  to  which  he  removed,  by  wise  and  praotioable  methods  of  admin- 
was  elevatnd  oy  the  free  choice  of  his  fellow-citizens,  istration. 

The  opening  of  his  Administration  had  won  the  oonfl-  6.  That  the  wisdom  .prudence,  and  economy  shown 

dence  of  the  oomitiy  by  completing  the  reminding  of  by  Governor  Alonzo  B.  Cornell,  during  his  adminis- 

the  public  debt,  by  eitpoeing  a  vast  ayatem  of  public  tration  of  the  affairs  of  the  State,  entiUe  him  to  the 

robbery,  and  by  hostenmg  the  prosecution  of  the  rob-  thanks  and  mtitude  of  the  people.    His  careful  acru- 

bers,  by  its  firank  declaration  of  the  intention  to  ask  tiny  of  legislation,  his  judicious  exercise  of  the  veto 

the  aid  of  Congress  to  restore  the  conduct  of  the  pub-  power,  his  persistent  enibrcement  of  the  principlea  of 

lie  busineMto  Dusiness  principles,  and  by  its  tnum-  retrenchment,  and  his  fearless  discharge  of  all  the 

phant  vindication  of  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  have,  in  the  devdopmcnt  of  the 

executive  office.    Buddenlv  stricken  by  a  mortal  blow,  best  qualities  of  practical  statesmanship,  vindicated 

he  lay  face  to  face  with  death  for  eighty  days,  with  the  wisdom  of  his  election. 

such  sublime  serenity  of  courage,  unqiiailing  faith,  7.  That,  as  the  Bepublican  party  has  always  been 

cheerful  patience,  and  gracious  courtesy,  that  the  identified  w)th  whatever  was  deemed  essential  to  the 

heart  of  Cnristendom  beat  with  sympathy  and  admira-  maintenance  of  the  commercial  supremacy  of  the  State, 

tion,  and  brought  eveiy  nation  to  our  side  as  friends  we  are  in  fkvor  of  submitting  to  the  people  the  ques- 

and  brothers.    Already  his  name  shines  among  the  tion  of  making  our  canals  penectly  f^ee. 

world's  heroes,  and  it  is  written  upon  American  hearts  8.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  an  equitable  system  of 

with  the  names  of  Washington  and  Lincoln.    Cher-  taxation  that  will  reach  corporations  as  well  as  indi- 

isliing  the  memory  of  his  brave,  simple,  manly  char-  viduals,  and  that  we  are  op^oped  to  all  monopolies 

acter^  inspired  by  his  lofty  aims  ana  unsullied  life,  thatoppressthepeopleoruniairly  discriminate  against 

and  impressively  warned  by  the  circumstances  of  his  local  mterests. 

assassination,  we  pledge  ourselves  anew  to  the  great  .        ,j...       ,          «^       .^            .^, 

national  objects  to  wWch  the  late  President  was  de-  An  additional  resolation  in  favor  of  the  cs- 

voted,  and  which  are  now  bequeathed  to  the  party  tablishment  of  a  Board  of  Railroad  Commis- 

that  ho  60  patriotically  served,  and  of  whose  name  and  eioners  was  adopted :  also  the  following : 

2^d.T™H  JSJSLrS.'l-  A^^^'^^Iy^'tZ  -a*''"*^.  That  we  aooept  the  condlktorr  n>irit  tlut 

of  our  deep  and  ten<^  aymoi^toTwnoT ^^  harbmeor  of  ^during  Wmony  uid  permanent  «io. 

only  divineVwer  can  coiofc  bit  which  has  all  the  °^J^^%  ''<=^«*  °Ti°l*!^  "  S'f*  "^  "4"'*°  °' 

aUeViation  tW  the  apotleae  memory  of  the  dead,  the  S""«4  «>«^ty  «»d  terted  patnoUam.     Thev  are 

o'?^e'^S"iS"a^£~^'^"^*^'^~"^  bS.Wllfv^tef^rV^lh'^ 

8.  That  we  have  entire  oonfldenoe  in  the  ability,  ""nedwith  conscientious  fideUly  to  the  people  and  to 

integrity,  and  patriotic  intentions  of  Chester  A.  Ar-  oiaie. 

thur.  President  of  the  United  States ;  that  his  life-  An  effort  to  secnre  a  reorganization  of  the 

Ions  record  gives  earnest  of  his  fidelity  and  devotion  party  in  New  York  city  under  the  direction 

l^H  1^«^«t°tiW^ni''iLSS  S?^h«T«l!;^^'  of  the  Stote  Central  Committee  was  defeated, 

and,  belie  vmg  tbat  ne  will  carry  out  tne  views  ex-  >            en.  a.     r^         >i.x                i.           j.i.ji 

pressed  by  hSu  in  his  inaugural  address,  and  that  his  ^  "®^  °»^^  Committee  was  chosen,  the  dele- 
Administration  wiU  be  in  line  with  that  of  his  lamented  gates  from  each  district  designating  its  rep- 
|)redecossor,  in  accord  with  the  clearly  defined  prin-  resentative.  This  placed  the  control  of  that 
ciplea  and  policy  of  thej^ublican  narty,  and  in  bai-  body  in  the  hands  of  the  wing  of  the  party 

S^^^UiI^^uteVrW^M  whiih  had  directed  the  proceeSLgs  of  theW 

to  which  he  was  elected,  we  tender  to  him  our  entire  vent  ion. 

confidence  and  cordial  support.    His  manly  bearing  The   Democratic  6tate  Committee    held  a 

and  symnathetic  acts  in  the  time  of  national  affliction  meeting  in  New  York  city  on  the  7th  of  Sep- 

ooromand  our  respect  and  admiration.  timber    and  decided   nnon  the  boldinir  of  a 

«.  That  tiie  trfumphs  of  BepubUcan  management  S?t^  Pn^«««!fn  t?  A?Kf«^  L  STTif^  J 

of  tiie  national  finances  are  bdmg  constimtly  mam-  State  Convention  at  Albany  on  the  llto  of 

taincd,  as  shown  bv  the  payment  of  more  than  $17,-  October,  to  be  made  up  of  three  delegates  from 

000,000  of  public  deot  dunng  the  month  of  September,  each  Assembly  district.     The  new  organization 

and  bv  the  reduction  of  the  annual  interest  to  less  i^  the  city  of  New  York  had  been  completed, 

S*"J^!l?^'T;i7¥*  the  surplus  revenues  justify  ^^    practical  work  of  the  Committee  of  One 

the  reduction  of  the  taxes  at  an  early  day :  and  that  zHf     K  '^*'r^  w  vj  •.  y.  «»«  v/vu^k iti;vGv  «»  w*iw 

this  duty  Congress  should  approach  witii  due  regard  Hundred  being  earned  on  by  a  sub-Committee 
to  the  protection  of  American  industry,  and  with  the  of  Twenty- One.  Efforts  to  secnre  the  co-opera- 
aim  to  reduce  the  number  of  taz-gatherersj  and  re-  tion  of  the  Tammanv  Society  had  failed,  and, 
move  occasion  for  offensive  and  oosfly  litigation.  ^j^^^  it  was  proposed  in  behalf  of  that  body 

4.  That  those  who  conspire  to  defVaud  the  Govern-  .-,,  .«  ^  .^^  ™«„;,«4.:^„o  /»^,«w««  ;«  ^^^a\^1, 
ment  are  the  worst  enemiei  of  the  party  to  which  they  V^?'  ^^^  t^wo  organizations  combine  in  sendmg 
belong,  and  the  Republican  party  has  among  its  strong-  delegates  to  the  Albany  Oonventiop,  answer 
est  claims  to  popular  gratitude  the  war  which  it  has  was  made  by  the  following  resolution,  adopted 
waged  agahist  the  corruption  which  grew  out  of  the  by  the  Generid  Committee  of  the  County  De- 
expenditures  consequent  on  the  rebellion,  the  pun-  mooTAcv  • 
ishment  which  it  has  meted  out  to  dishonest  officials  "^^^^'^^J  • 

of  whatever  rank,  and  its  persistent  vigor  in  favor  of  E«ioUj«d^  That  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the 
economical  and  honest  administration.  The  prosecu-  organization  be  instructed  to  reply,  in  substance,  that 
tion  of  the  abuses  connected  with  the  Star  Boutes  in  in  this  oryranixation  no  central  committee  or  authority 
the  PoHt-Ofilce  Department  redounds  to  the  credit  of  has  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  election  of  dele> 
President  Garfield,  and,  in  pressing  the  prosecution  gates  to  the  State  Convention ;  that  the  time  has  hap- 
to  the  full  satisfaction  of  justice.  President  Arthur  pily  come  when  no  committee  can  meet  and  deal  with 
may  bo  assured  of  the  heartv  approval  of  the  people.  Tammany  Hall,  upon  this  or  any  kindred  subject: 

6.  That  we  pledge  President  Arthur  our  earnest  that  the  Democrats  throughout  the  dty  will  meet  and 

support  in  every  effort  for  the  enforcement  of  civil-  select  delegates  to  the  State  Convention  at  primaij 

service  reform,  recognizing  as  we  do  the  fact  that  meetings  under  a  call  as  broad  as  the  Democratic 

abuses  in  connection  with  the  dispensation  of  official  party ;  and  the  chairman  and  seoretaiy  are  instructed 

patronage  may  be  largely  eliminated,  if  not  wholly  to  express  the  regrets  felt  by  the  County  Committee 
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of  the  Xew  Tork  County  Domoongr  that  Tammany  It  remuna  likewise  for  the  Demooracy  of  «the  State 

Hall  did  not.  when  invited  to  do  so  by  the  Committee  of  New  York,  and  ia  their  flrst  political  duty,  to  re- 

of  One  Ilundrod  in  January  last,  oo-operate  with  that  some  and  carry  on  to  a  suoceattrul  completion  in  all 

oommtttee  in  the  creation  of  a  popular  onuanization  of  departmenta  ot  its  government  the  great  measurea 

the  party  now  representing  it  m  the  various  districts  and  policy  of  administraUve  reform  which,  between 

throughout  the  city,  and  to  express  the  hope  that,  1874  and  1876,  reduced  by  one  half  the  burden  of 

when  the  Assembly  district  committees  are  next  oar  State  taxation,  and  which  tlien.  and  durixig  the 

elected,  Tamminy  Hall  will  sliow  ltd  desire  for  union  three  suoooeding  years,  established  throughout  its  ex- 

and  harmony  in  tha  party  by  urging  all  Democrats  to  eoutive  departments  vigor,  economy,  and  fidelity  to 

go  in  together  at  the  primaries,  where  union  can  alone  public  trusts. 

be  effected,  and,  not  as  before,  refuse  to  participate  in  To  that  immediate  duty  this  convention  pledges 

the  creation  of  a  united  party  organization.  the  united  efforts  of  the  Demooracy  of  New  York,  and 

.^.              .      ^    ..           ^^  n         'i^         «  the  loyd  devotion  of  the  nominees  whom  it  shall 

A  final   report  of   the    aabOommittee   or  commend  to  the  choice  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

Tvrenty-One,  of  which  Abram  S.  Hewitt  was  The  assassination  of  the  late  President  of  the  United 

ohurman,  was  made  on  the  7th  of  October.    It  States  was  a  crime  apunst  authority,  against  fiee  in- 

gave  an  aoooant  of  the  different  steps  taken,  stitutions,  and  against  j^umanitv.    W^  deplore  and 

#L^.«  f ko  K/vM:»/.  /vP  tK^  w,o»o  r^^^Jt^  iw>  T\T  denounce  the  crime  m  all  its  puolic  and  pnvate  as- 

froin  the  holding  of  the  mass-meetang  inDe-  ^^  ^^^j   ^  ^^^   ^^^  most  profound 

oember,  1880,  nntil  the  final  completion  of  the  condolence  to  the  family  of  the  murdered  Chief  Mag- 

organizationin  the  several  Assembly  districtsand  istrate,  and  regard  with  great  gratiilcation  the  univcr- 

in  the  county  of  New  York  as  a  whole.    When  wd  expresuons  of  sympathy  extended  by  all  nations 

the  convention  met  in  Albany,  on  the  11th  of  and  peoples.                 .       *       j        j  r    *v 

rv  *  u       *u  ^    *   1        ^^^'-"ji  vr«  w      .  .\^ "  V  We  renew  the  expression  of  our  demand  for  the  re- 

Uotober,  the  first  day  was  occupied  with  the  funding  of  the  national  debt  at  the  lowest  possible 

temporary  organization  and  the  appointment  nte ofinterest. 

of  committees.     There  were  contesting  dele-  The  New  York  Demoovaqy,  as  always,  stands  by 

gations  from  all  the  New  York  districts,  but  gold  and  sUver  as  the  legal  tender  of  the  Constitution, 

tho^reprasentingtheOoantyDemoor^ywere  ^^^t^rtS^^'teftS^S^r^ 

placed  on  the  preliminary  rolls,  and  the  com-  of  the  world. 

mittee  on  credentials,  after  a  protracted  hear*  We  demand  the  iMtyment,  principal  and  interest,  of 

ing,  reported  in  their  favor  on  the  second  day  every  dollar  of  publio  indebtedness. 

of  the  convention.     The  chairman  of  the  com-  ,^ "Readjustment "  U  repudiation.  ^ The  act  of  tiie 

mittee,  in  submitting  the  report,  said:  ^After  Jf^jS^^paSj^r^l^Sdffl^ 
the  hearing,  the  committee,  by  a  unanimous  Minnesota,  and  other  States,  is  a  national  disgrace, 
vote,  find  that  the  gentleman  now  occupying  dangerous  as  a  precedent  and  destructive  of  the  pub- 
seats  in  this  convention  on  the  preliminary  roll  ^9,Sr®^^,           .     ^              .    ^ 
wArfl  ftntiflfld  fn  nartnxnt^nt  nAato.  hv  virfnA  t%f  ^e  call  upon  the  Democrats  in  Congress  to  mam- 
were  entit  ea  to  permanent  seats,  Dy  virtue  ot  ^^  ^^  gtaSdard  of  retrenchment  by  which  their 

their  regularity  as  delegates  from  the  county  Democratic  predecessors  reduced  the  Federal  expenses 

of  New  York."    This  being  adopted^  both  the  t«o  000,000  m  a  year. 

Tammany  and  Irving  Hall  Associations  were  we  demand  a  thorough  and  immediate  investiea- 

exdnded  from  rer^resentation  in  the  conven-  S°?  "V^***®  ^^  Route  and  other  frauds  upon  the 

Uoa,  and  debarred  from  all  clal,n»  to  regularity  S^f^'S^tel;  AX'^id^Tt^r^.^lS^t 

as  part  of  the  Damjoratio  organization  of  the  ttnd  low,  m  these  grave  cnmesTwhereby  the  monevs 

State.  of  the  people  were  stolen  from  the  Treasury  and  the 

£rastus  Brooks,  of  Richmond  Oounty,  was  plunderere  were  made  to  provide  a  corruption  ftind, 

chosen  permmant  chairman  of  the  convention.  ^^  t'fel^  ubuln  "^rt^       ^'  presidentml  election 

The  platform  adopted  was  as  foUows :  ""  ^e^  inJ^J^e'^^d^applaud  the  united  and  honest 

The  Democratic  party  of  New  York  again  declares  action,  for  Democratic  principles  and  candidates,  of 

its  fidelity  to  the  principles  sat  forth  oy  the  New  the  fltty-four  Democratic  members  of  the  lest  Legis- 

York  State  Domoorotic  Conventions  of  1874, 1875,  and  lature.    They  honored  their  State,  their  party,  and 

1876,  which  were  thrice  approved  at  the  ballot-boxes  themselves.    We  denounce  the  Republican  minority, 

by  the  people  of  the  £mpire  State,  and  were  vindf-  because  that  minority  defeated  every  measure  of  trans- 

cated  by  the  wise  administrations  of  the  Democratic  portation  reform,  at  the  bidding  of  its  masters,  the 

State  Executives  then  choicn,  and  to  the  principles  corporations.    It  enacted  joba  directly  increasinfr  the 

set  forth  by  tiie  Niitionol  Democratic  Convention  at  publio  burdens  by  millions.    It  failed  to  meet  the 

St.  LouU,  which  were  approved  b^  decisive  popular  urgent  question  of  assessment  and  taxation  reform, 

and  electoral  majorities  iu  the  presidential  election  ot  It  refused  the  demand  of  the  State  for  a  feasible  and 

1376.   The  victories  then  won  m  this  State  and  in  the  enforcible  excise  law.    It  left  the  farmers  of  New 

United  States  were  in  the  name  and  for  the 'sake  ot  York,  where  tiie  action  of  the  Governor  placed  them, 

reform.  at  the  merey  of  the  oleomargarine  ring.    It  struck 

The  people  were  defrauded  of  the  fruits  of  victory  hands,  for  political  greedy  witn  the  abettors  of  disease 

in  the  Federal  election  bv  the  false  count  of  the  elect-  and  death  in  the  metropolis.    It  prolonged  tiie  session 

oral  votes  in  lS76,and  tne  flagrant  corruption  in  the  of  the  Lecrislature  far  into  the  summer,  at  an aggre- 

eloction  of  ISSO.     Keform  throughout  the  Federal  Ad-  gate  expense  of  $800,000  to  the  people.    It  became, 

ministration  is  still  a  necessity.    The  oontinuinfl^  dls-  m  a  factional  struggle  of  placemen,  the  participant  in 

closures  of  new  and  hitherto  concealed  plundering  of  scandals  and  crimes  whicm  brought  dishonor  and  dis- 

the  people's  funds  bv  inner  rings  in  the  Treasury,  the  grace  upon  the  eood  name  of  our  State.    When  the 

Post-0 mce,and  the  interior  Departments,  demonstrate  Kepublican  Legislature  adjourned  the  people  rejoiced, 

that  reform  is  now  more  than  ever  a  necessity.  as  if  delivered  fVom  a  pestilence,  and  the  ofHcera  of 

It  remains  for  the  National  Democratic  partv  to  re-  tiie  law  were  obliged  to  bedn  the  work  of  prosecut- 

store  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  the  fraternal  spirit,  in ^  the  briberies  and  peijunes  committed  by  corrupt 

the  constitutional  principles,  the  frugal  expenditure,  leaders  of  that  party  while  plying  their  vocation  m 

and  the  administrative  purity  of  the  fathers  of  the  re-  the  capital  of  the  State. 

public  We  are  in  favor  of  such  a  reform  by  legislative 
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enactment,  as  well  as  by  adminiatntiye  action,  in  the  OoDgreBBmen  were  chosen  in  fonr  distriots  to 

civU  eervioe  of  the  country,  as  will  subntitute  for  the  fiQ  vacancies.    In  the  ninth  district,  New  York 

S?t?^iS^^ttd^m!r^^^^                     Scr  city,  John  Hardy,  Democrat,  was  Elected  over 

bency  of  suboitiinate  offices  shall  be  xegulated  by  law  Thomas  Murphy,  Kepnblican,  by  5,808  plaral- 

and  depend  only  upon  capacity  and  character,  and  ity,  for  the  seat  made  vacant  by  the  death  of 

demMid  that  no  assessments  shall  be  levied  upon  pub-  Fernando  Wood.    In  the  eleventh,  also  in  New 

^t'nubS  rehWeZTihat  the  various  qucs-  ^^r^J^j,  RosweU  P  Flower,  Democrat,  was 

tions  relating  to  chartered  monopolies  and  the  meth-  elected  over  Williain  W.  Astor,  Kepablican,  by 

odB  of  transportation  should  be  mot  and  decided,  and  8,118,  to  the  seat  made  vacant  by  the  resigna- 

we  are  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  measures  to  restrict  tion  of  Levi  P.  Morton,  appointed  Minister  to 

£®^I!???2''^''*"*'^''^"TP°^^.-    They  should  France.     In  the  twenty-second,  Charles  R. 

be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  commissioners  cstftb-  qi,j„„^^    T?«,^«ki;«««    %>,.«  ^\^^*Ja  ^«««   T^k« 

lished  by  pubUo  authority.    All  uiyust  ^scrimina-  Skmner,  Republican,  was  elected  over  John 

tions  in  tlie  transportation  of  passengers  and  mer-  Lansing,  Democrat,  by  8,154,  to  the  seat  made 

chandise  should  be  prohibited.    The  ciuuges  of  cor-  vacant  by  the  resi^ation  of  Warner  Miller, 

porations  which  have  taken  the  projjertv  of  private  transferred  to  the  United  States  Senate.    In 

citizens  for  pubhc  use,  should  be'hmitcd' to  tte  a»t  ^^    twenty-seventh,  James  W.  Wadsworth,  Re- 

of  service,  with  a  reasonable  profit,  mstead  of  the  ^  «"«"«/  »«»v**v«,  w».«^  Tf.      aueiy^«vu«  i.»v 

mercenaiy  exaction  of  "  all  the  traffic  will  bear."  Publican,  was  elected  over  James  Faulkner, 

We  approve  of  the  unanimous  action  of  the  Demo-  Democrat,  by  2,486,  to  the  seat  vacated  by  £. 

Gzatip  members  of  the  last  Legislature  in  providing  G.  Lapham,  also  transferred  to  the  Senate, 

^o""  ^^  ewly  submission  to  the  peonleof  an  amend-  The  Legislature  chosen  consisted  of  17  Demo- 

ment  to  the  Constitution  m  lavor  of  free  canals.  ^-«4.«  «Jr^  ^  r  T^»^.,ki;«»»<. :«  *»,«  a^«»4-»  — .^  cir 

The  Democratic  party,  now  and  always  unalterably  ^**»  »^^  ^^  ^\®5"^i*^°?  ,1^^  ^^®  ^^t^^  ?°^  ^^ 

opposed  to  centralization  of  power  in  either  the  State  Democrats  and  61  Kepabiicans  in  the  Assem- 

or  Federal  Governments,  hereby  requests  its  repre-  bly,  giving  the  Democrats  a  majority  in  both 

sentativee  in  the  Legislature  to  promote  and  make  branches  for  the  first  time  in  twelve  years. 

^f if  J^*«"J  fS^n^nTn^i  .«H  SS.  ii^w««  nf  w«7li!f?  Thrcc  of  thc  Dcmocratic  Senators  and  8  of  the 

snail  extend  the  pnnciple  and  the  powers  or  local  self-  t\             j.-     jl          ui            i.ju          i^j* 

government  to  the  cities  of  the  State.  Democratic  Assemblymen  bad  been  elected  m 

To  the  record  of  the  Democracy  of  New  York  we  New  York  city  as  candidates  of  the  Tammany 

point  with  confidence.    We  challonffo  a  comparison  of  Society,  which  gave  that  body  the  balance  of 

its  record  with  that  fUmished  by  the  fections  which  power  between  the  two  regular  parties  in  the 

:;SSidX'?;.^rv1?«e"'X'?£".-.rt?''.u^  Lgidatore  ««  I882.    Aninciden(ofeomein- 

port,  and  we  confidently  submit  our  action,  as  the  terest  in  the  election  was  the  choice  of  Mr. 

representatives  of  a  free  Democracy^  to  the  good  peo-  Seth  Low  for  Mayor  of  Brooklyn.     Amend- 

ple  of  this  Commonwealth  for  their  verdict  at  the  ments  in  the  charter  of  that  city  gave  the 

P^^'  mayor  full  power  to  appoint  and  remove  the 

The  candidates  put  in  nomination  were :  heads  of  all  departenents  in  the  municipal  ad- 

For  Secretary  of  State,   William  PurceU,  of  ministration,  and  a  vigorous  effort  was  made 

Monroe ;  for  Comptroller,  George  H.  Lapham,  to  secure  the  election  of  a  man  who  would  ex- 

of  Yates;  for  Attomey-Qeneral,  RosweU  A.  ercise  this  power  independently,  and  without 

Parmenter,  of  RensseUier ;  for  State  Treasurer,  subserviency  to  any  political  or^nization.  Mr. 

Robert  A.  Maxwell,  of  Genesee ;  for  State  £n-  Low  was  the  candidate  selected  with  this  view 

gineer  and  Surveyor,  Thomas  Evershed,  of  Or-  by  independents  of  all  parties,  and  he  received 

leans;  for  Judge  of  Court  of  Appeals,  Angus-  the  support  of  the  Republicans,  their  regular 

tus  Schoonmaker,  Jr.,  of  Ulster.  candidate  having  withdrawn. 

The  election  took  place  on  the  8th  of  No-  The  following  statement  exhibits  the  finances 

vember.    During  the  canvass  considerable  op-  of  the  State  for  the  year  ending  September 

position  had  been  displayed  in  the  Republican  80,  1881 : 

ranks  to  James  W.  Husted,  the  candidate  for    Aggragate  balances  October  1,  isso |S,44S^15S8 

Treasurer,  and  there  had  been  numerous  di-    Aggregate  rece.ptsdming  the  fiscal  year i4,M(i,406  9o 

visions  in  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  j^^                                              $i8  8S&619  S8 

members  of  the  Legislature.     The  Anti-Mo-  Payments duriug'thV year'/.' '.'.'.'. '.'.'.*.*.'.. '.!!!!   i2;86e,76Ae7 

nopolyl^agae  Med  iteinflnenoe  for  or  against    B.to,c.8.pt.n.b.r8o.i88i "i^iiSiU 

legislative  canaidates,  according  to  tncir  posi-  liecelpts  on  aocount  of  the  general  Amd  during 

tion  on  the  railroad  question;   and  in  New       theycar 8.751,084 so 

York  city  the  various  Democratic    factions    ^^i'^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ 

made  separate  nominations  in  several  districts.    Apparent  anrplns $1,764,664  79 

The  result  of  the  vote  for  Secretary  of  State  ^JJ'i^®  ^~"  ~°°*y  treasurer,  on  state      ^^^  ^^ 

was  416,916  for  Carr,  408,893  for  Purcell,  and  Amount  paid  onacoonnt'ofisBii'inciuded'in 

16,018  for  Howe— total  vote,  842,768;   plural-        tax  levy  payable  in  1882 1,081,278  ftl 

ity  of  Republicans  over  Democrats,   18,022.         Total  surplus $8,082,M8  n 

The  vote  for  Comptroller  was  slightly  larger,  Deduct  balanoeA  of  ISSO,  appropriations 'n^^^              588^847  50 

the  total  being  843,107,  and    the  Repilblican     Actual  surplus  September  80,  I88I $8.499,6I5  87 

plurality  14,084.     For  Treasurer  Mr.  Rusted  *-        ^             » 

was  defeated;  the  total  vote  was  831,886;  for  On  the  80th  of  September,  1880,  the  total 

Husted,  892,251;   for  Maxwell,  418,194;  for  funded  debt  was  $9,114,054.87,  classified  as 

Wood,    15,499— Max  weirs    plurality,    20,948.  general  fund,  IncUan  annuities,  canal  and  bonn- 

The  rest  of  the  Republican  ticket  was  elected,  ty  debt,  viz. : 
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Qainiftiiid(iBditotimiiitiM) fiSlaSiM  ^ntheState.   Twelve life-iMurance oompanlei, 

Bounty".!!.*.'!!!".*.!!'.'.;!!*.; /.!!!1'.!!'.!;*.'.!'.    ^moo  oo  organized  ander  the  laws  of  New  York,  were 

^    ,                                              -^ —  in  operation,  with  aggregate  assets  of  $214,- 

^•*^ •9,U4,0M87  647,674;    liahilities,    $177,867,829;    sarploa, 

On  the  80th  of  September,  1881,  the  total  $37,289,744.     Of  other   State   life-insorance 

ftinded  debt  was  $9,109,064.87,  claasilied  as  companies,  18  were  conducting  business  in  this 

follows :  State,  having  assets  of  $208,808,486 ;  liabili- 

e«Beni  ftiBd  Oodian  annuities) $i98,eM  87  ties,  $1 69,081,610 ;  and  snrplos  to  poUcj-hold- 

gjj-. ^^5oooo  *"»  $84,271,926.     Of  marine-insurance  com- 

^^^' 2 «  panics,  18  were  transacting  business  in  this 

TWai I»4W»064  8T  State;  of  which  10  were  foreign,  6  New  York, 

SSSSS^pS^JfiS^^^                         SMS  ""^d  2  other   State   compani«^   with    assets 

8ut«d«bt  September  80, 1680,  after  dadnotiny  amounting  to  $21,816,268,  and  a  net  surplus 

^^'ff^PtffLf^?*^'*^^*'*'"^"'^''***^    JSS'SiJS  of  $4,448,177.    There  were  also  two  New  York 

On  September  80, 1881 ''^^^  ^  and  two  Other  State  casualty  companies,  doing 

Net  Gontribationa  to  iinking^fiuid. $870,001  40  business,  with  $2,112,022  assets,  and  $848,004 

AetnalrednctionofthedebtbroanoeUattoa..         ^ooo  00  gorplus.    Securities  for  the  protection  of  pol- 

The  assessed  value  of  property  in  the  State  icj-holders  insured  by  the  various  insurance 

is  $2,681,267,606,  of  which  $2,840,886,690  is  companies  doing  business  in  this  State,  of 

real  estate,  and  $840,921,916  personal  prop-  the  kind  and  amount  reouired  by  statute,  were 

erty.    According  to  competent  authority,  the  held  on  deposit  by  the  Insurance  Department 

actual  value  of  personal  property  does  not  dif-  on  the  8l8t  of  December,  1880,  as  follows : 

fer  materially  from  that  of  real  estate  in  any         Hew  York  state  Lift l8,9n,Beo 

industrial  or  commercial  community,  and  the  gew  Tott  Oaanaity .!!!!!.!     *.   1            90i,4S6 

apparent  disparity  is  due  to  the  imperfect  as-  othir\tota%i!!!'!!*!*!;!!!**!*'**!l.  *^ioS 

sesament  of  the  former.    The  rate  of  taxation         Fonign !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!;!!;!!!'    7,000,000 

for  State  purposes  for  the  fiscal  year  1881-*82  . .  >ioo«ao^ 

is  21  mills  on  the  dollar,  of  which  1^  mills  a«««^ 812,881,086 

is  for  schools,  ^J^  for  general  purposes,  and  A  On  October  1,  1881,  72  banks  of  discount 

for  canals.    The  yield  of  the  State  tax.  If  fully  and  deposit  were  engaged  in  active  business, 

collected,  will  be  $6,082,829.61.    The  rate  of  Qoder  the  provisions  of  the   State  banking 

taxation  is  the  lowest  nnce  1866.    The  year  ^^ws,  and  then:  condition  was  as  follows : 

was  a  very  unfavorable  one  for  the  State  ca-         Besonreea 1118,468,579 

nals,  owing  in  part;  to  a  falUng  off  in  the  bulk         ^Si;'^A'^^ ' ^^Slm 

of  grain  transportation  from  the  West,  and  in  iSdepoeJt<«  "v:!!!!!!!!;!;!;!!!!!!    tStuJuo 

part  to  the  unusual  competition  between  the         Other  uaboitiea 9,798^7 

tnmk-Unes  of  railroads,  which  reduced  their  During  the  year  deposits  increased  $18,921,- 

rates  far  below  the  normal  level.     In  1880  867;  profits,  $869,896;  loans  and  discounts, 

there  were  6,467,666  tons  moved  on  the  ca-  $11,242,876.     The  net  aggregate  increase  in 

nals;  m  1881  only  6,176,606.    The  rates  were  t^aeU  was  $18,612,817.     Five  new  banking 

also  lower  than  usual--4AV  cents  per  bushel  associations  organized  during  the  year,  and 

for  com,  and  4^  for  wheat.   Deducting  State  one  changed  from  a  State  to  a  National  bank ; 

tolls,  1^  cents  for  wheat  and  M^  for  com,  leaving  four  as  the  net  increase  in  number  of 

the  return  for  the  carrier  was  but  $1.28  per  associations. 

ton  from  Buffalo  to  New  York,   The  westward  One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  savings-banks 

movement,  notwithstanding   the  removal  of  reported  July  1,  1881 ;   11  of  which  were  in 

tolls,  was  only  1,866,418  tons  against  1,618,290  process  of  voluntary  liquidation  and  did  not 

in  1880.   The  revenues  of  the  canals  amounted  receive  deposits.    No  savings-bank  closed  dur- 

to  $818,264.61,  while  the  expenses  were  $1,-  ing  the  year.    In  July  a  certificate  of  authori- 

028,907.06.  nation  was  granted  for  a  savings-bank  in  Buf- 

On  the  81st  of  December,  1880,  there  were  fglo,  that  being  the  only  one  organized  since 

161  fire-insurance  companies  doing  business  in  i876.    The  condition  of  the  savings-banks  on 

the  State,  of  which  86  were  New  York  State  July  1st  was  as  foDows : 

companies,  68  of  other  States,  and  22  foreign,  Raaonroea                                   t484,8oi808 

with  total  assets  of  $146,898,641 ;  liabilities,  Due  depo^ton!!!!!!!!!!!. !!!.'!!!.'!.'!  870.073,897 

including  «2>itol  Stock,  $97,784,8^  and  net  gS!&iii«;i!!:!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!:!!!    "^^i 

surplus,   $48,614,807.     These    companies  re-         Number  of  open  aeooonta 990,743 

ceived  during  the  year  a  gross  cash  income  of  rp.  ^  :«^.^— ^ ««  ♦i,^  ^^^^^^  5f^«,«  a^^^*  ♦!!* 

$66,420,084raiid  their  grSss  cash  expenditure  ..I?ii°^r!^wi^^^  •^''^"^  '^™  ^""^^  *^^ 

was  $60,926,644.    During  the  year. six  other  ^^^ZH!                                   i479»LM8 

State  and  three  foreign  fire-insurance  compap  SepoSST:!!!!!!!!.'!.'!.'!.'!.*!!!!!!!.*.'!!    wlsiolm 

nies  were  admitted  to  transact  business  in  this  Bvpioa .!!!!!'.!!!'.!'.!!!'.!!!!!'.!!!         i3,7S0>S9 

State.    Four  New  York  fire-insurance  compa-         Opeaaooonnta 88^ 

nies  discontinued  business  and  re-insured  their  There  are  thirteen  trust,  loan,  and  mortgage 

risks,  and  three  other  State  companies  with-  companies  in  operation  in  the  State,  owning 

drew  their  agencies  and  ceased  to  do  business  $180,000,000  assets.  The  i^ggregato  capital  em- 
VOL.  zzi.— 49   A 
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ployed  is  $12,000,000.  Diurhig  the  year  one  new 
trust  company  organized.  There  are  ten  cor- 
porations for  the  safe-keeping  and  guarantee- 
ing  of  personal  property,  two  of  which  organ- 
ized daring  the  year ;  the  capital  invested  be- 
ing $1,976,900. 

The  total  amonnt  of  salt  inspected  on  the 
Onondaga  salt  springs  reservation  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  September  80th,  was  7,688,- 
894  bushels,  and  the  financial  operations  of 
the  agency  were  as  follows: 

Duties  eolleotod $76,884  47 

'FWMlttos,  Nott,  and  MlM ISO  UO 

Total  reeelpta |7e,4«4  47 

Bzpanses  InenrrMi 60,470  84 

Bnrploi  roTenne , $16,994  88 

The  following  are  the  common-school  statis- 
tics for  the  year  ending  September  80th : 

l^itelreealpt*. $11,984,716  08 

TV>tal  ezpendltorea 10,808,808  40 

Affloniit  paid  Ibr  teaehars*  wag«a 7,77S«606  92 

AmooBt  paid  for  achix^boaaes,  rapafai,  ftir- 

iiitara,etc 1,467,861  00 

BaUmatad  Talae  of  aohool-honaaa  and  altaa. . .  81,091,680  00 

HomberofadiooUhoaaaa 11,894 

Nombar  of  achool  diatileta,  aBdoalTe  of  ettlaa.  11,848 
Number  of  teadiera  employed  tot  the  legal 

tarmofaohool 90,788 

Kmnber  of  teaohera  employed  during  any  por- 

tloii  of  the  year 80,826 

Komber  of  ohildrea  attending  ptibUo  aeboola. .  1,021,888 

Komber  of  peraona.  attending  normal  adioola .  6,944 
Nomber  of  children  of  aehool  age  in  private 

aehoola 108^09 

Number  of  Tolnmea  \n  aebool-dlatrlet  Ubtwiea.  707,166 
Number  of  peraona  In  the  State  between  the 

agea  of  flve  and  twenty-one  yeara 1,669,818 

Reports  received  by  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
vendty  were  from  22  literary  colleges,  compris- 
ing 888  instmotors,  4,889  student^  and  repre- 
senting property  to  the  amount  of  $17,240,400 ; 
also  returns  from  236  academical  institutions, 
with  1,182  instructors  and  81,086  pupils. 

For  the  first  time  in  their  history,  the  State 
Prisons  were  self-sustaining  during  the  year. 
The  earnings  of  the  convicts  were  sufficient 
for  current  expenses,  leaving  a  small  balance 
to  the  credit  of  the  prisons.  The  average 
number  of  prisoners  confined  at  Auburn,  OUn- 
ton,  and  Sing  Sing,  in  the  last  four  years,  was 
as  follows : 

J878 8,87911890 8,970 

1879 8,068|l881 8,997 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amount 
of  the  eamiugs  and  expenditures  on  account  of 
the  several  prisons  for  the  fiscal  year : 

SINO  SIXO. 

Eaminga $829,854  14 

Kxpenaea 187,187  80 

Burplua $48,186  94 

^rBUBX. 

Eamli^a. $118,6>8  63 

118,781  85 


The  average  number  of  inmates  in  the  El- 
mira  Reformatory  was  498.  The  cost  of  main- 
tenance was  $40,860.87.  Thirty  acres  of  land 
have  been  purchased  for  $8,000,  within  the 
corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  Hudson,  for  a 
House  of  Refuge  for  Women,  and  $100,000  has 
been  appropriated  for  the  establishment  of  the 
institution.  Expenditures  in  behalf  of  the  in- 
stitutions under  the  supervision  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  amounted  to  $9,860,800, 
derived  from  the  following  sources : 

BUteofNewYork $918,044 

dtiea  and  oimntiea 4,707^14 

Labor  of  lomatca 186^978 

Paying  patlenta 96a.6C9 

Donactona 1,168,754 

Income  of  tnreated  ftmda. 879,816 

Loana 6681898 

Non-enumerated  aonroea 1,148^988 

Total $9,860,800 

Expenses  were  divided  as  follows : 

state  inatltotlona $1,571,641 

County  poor-hovact 1,17QJB4S 

City  almahonaea 1,117,67!) 

Orphan  aayluma  and  other  homea •    4,086.885 

HoapltaU 1,808,168 

DUpenaarlea. 161,946 

Total $9,860,308 

The  constantly  increasing  number  of  insane 
persons  is  exhibited  by  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  inmates  of  the  various 
State  and  local  asylums,  poor-houses,  and  pri- 
vate asylums,  for  the  past  five  years: 

October  1,1881 10,089 

1880 9,687 

"         1879 9,015 

♦•         1878. 8,781 

"         lb77 7,981 

The  new  Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Bingham- 
ton  has  been  brought  into  use  during  the  past 
year,  and  contains  a  considerable  number  of 
patients. 

The  number  of  immigrants  landed  at  Castle 
Garden  from  January  1st  to  December  10th 
was  428,860,  and  the  estimated  number  at  the 
close  of  the  year  was  440,000.  The  number  of 
arrivals  during  each  of  the  last  ten  years  was : 


TXJIBS. 

NnlMr. 

TKABS. 

Noikv. 

1878. 

894,681 

866,818 

140,041 

84,660 

68,864 

1877 

54,586 

187a 

1878. 

1879 

76347 

1874 

185,070 
887,871 

1676 

1860 

1876. 

1881,  about 

440,000 

Defldenqr $5,188  89 

CLINTON. 

Rarainga $61,448  14 

Expenaea 97,888  51 


l>Blldeney 86,489  87 


Aetnal  aarplna  ft>r  the  year. 


$41,^68  59 
$564  86 


The  work  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  in 
abating  nuisances,  improving  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  various  localities,  diffusing  useful  in- 
formation, and  promoting  the  establishment  of 
local  organizations,  has  been  of  great  and  gen- 
erally acknowledged  value. 

The  State  Oapitol  is  still  unfinished,  though 
it  is  occupied  by  the  Legislature  and  executive 
ofiAcers.  There  was  paid  on  its  account  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  80th,  $1,392,- 
828.76.  and  from  October  1st  to  the  end  of  the 
year  $250,000  was  advanced  to  the  commis- 
sioners. Of  this  structure,  the  State  Ck>mi>- 
troller,  in  his  annual  report,  says:  '*  With  the 
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ezpenditare  of  this  last  amonnt  [$210,000  re-  vated  Railroad  Companies.  Under  these  leases 
rnaining  sabjeot  to  the  draft  of  the  commis-  the  first-named  oompany  had  agreed  to  pay  iJl 
sionersj,  the  *  mafi^mficent  fraad, '  as  some  one  oharges  and  expenses,  including  taxes  and  in- 
has  aptly  termed  it,  will  have  cost  the  tax-  terest  on  bonds,  amounting  to  about  $21,000,- 
payers  of  the  State,  in  round  numbers,  $18,000,-  000,  and  to  iiirnish  dividends  of  10  per  cent  on 
000,  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  At  the  present  the  capital  stock  of  $6,600,000  of  each  of  the 
rate  of  expenditure  its  total  cost  when  com-  other  companies.  It  had  also  issued  and  di- 
pleted  will  fully  reach  $20,000,000,  and  when  vided  between  those  companies  as  a  further 
completed  it  will  not  meet  the  wants  for  which  consideration  $18,000,000  of  stock  of  its  own, 
it  was  intended.  Three  fifths  of  the  building  although  it  had  no  road  and  had  incurred  no 
are  taken  up  in  halls  and  corridors,  and,  al-  expense  for  construction  or  equipment,  and 
though  it  covers  more  than  three  acres  of  this  stock  represented  no  outlay  of  capital, 
ground,  all  the  departments  of  the  government  £arly  in  this  year  the  Manhattan  Company 
can  not  be  accommodated  within  it<,  and  one  or  was  in  default  for  taxes  and  dividends,  and  it 
two  will  be  forced  to  remain  in  their  present  was  evident  that  it  had  assumed  a  burden 
quarters.  A  great  many  of  its  lower  rooms  which  it  could  not  carry.  The  Attorney-Gen- 
are  dark  and  damp,  and  unwholesome;  the  eral  began  suit  against  it  in  May  for  the  pur- 
aconstios  of  the  Assembly  chamber  are  so  bad  pose  of  effecting  its  dissolution.  The  grounds 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  hear  any  debate ;  alleged  were  insolvency,  forfeiture  of  its  char- 
the  Court  of  Appeals  hesitates  to  occupy  the  ter  oefore  the  leases  of  May,  1879.  were  en- 
chamber  assigned  it  onaocountof  the  wretched  tered  into,  and  iUegal  action  in  making  those 
manner  in  which  it  is  lighted.  Add  to  this  the  leases,  and  in  increasing  the  capital  stock.  In 
fact  that  when  completed  it  will  be  an  annual  July  this  suit  was  abandoned  in  New  York 
burden  of  between  $150,000  and  $200,000  for  city,  and  a  new  one  brought  before  Judge 
care  and  repairs,  and  that  another  stone  may  Westbrook,  at  Kingston,  based  on  allegations 
crack  or  crumble  in  the  arch  of  the  Assembly  of  insolvency  only*  Receivers  were  appointed 
and  possibly  precipitate  the  whole  to  the  eel-  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  property  and  busi- 
lar  below,  and  the  people  of  this  State  have  a  ness  of  the  elevated  roads.  All  the  companies 
monument  of  folly,  whose  greatest  good  will  be  were  involved  in  litigation  during  the  summer, 
as  a  warning  to  future  generations  to  plan  well,  and  the  stock  was  much  depressed.  The  pur- 
and  to  calculate  well  the  cost  before  building.''  pose  of  one  of  the  suits  was  to  recover  from 

A  site  for  an  agricultural-experiment  sta-  the  Manhattan  Company  the  property  of  the 

Uon  has  been  selected   near  the  village  of  New  York  Company,  on  the  ground  that  the 

Geneva,  in  Ontarip  County.    Effbrts  looking  terms  and  conditions  of  the  lease  had  not  been 

to  the  holding  of  an  International  Exhibition  fulfilled.    There  were  at  the  same  time  intima- 

in  the  city  of  New  York  have  been  suspended,  tions  of  proceedings  by  the  Manhattan  for  the 

but  not  definitely  abandoned.    On  the  22d  of  recovery  of  its  stock,  or  the  par  value  thereof 

January  the  obelisk,  known  as  **  Cleopatra^s  in  money,  from  the  other  companies,  on  the 

Needle,*'  which  was  presented  to  the  United  ground  that  no  consideration  had  been  given 

States  Government  by  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  for  it.    A  decision  rendered  by  Judge  West- 

and  brought  over  by  Lieutenant  Gorringe  of  brook  on  the  21st  of  October  denied  the  claim 

the  navy,  at  the  private  expense  of  Mr.  Will-  of  the  New  York  Company  for  the  recovery 

iam  H.  Yanderbilt,  was  successfully  placed  in  of  its  property,  and  intimated  that  there  might 

position  in  Central  Park,  New  York.  be  a  valid  counter-claim  for  the  value  of  the 

Mayor  Grace,  of  New  York  city,  endeavored  Manhattan  stock.  Other  decisions,  one  of 
to  exercise  his  power  of  removing  three  of  the  them  rendered  by  the  United  States  Circuit 
Police  Commissioners  for  neglect  of  duty,  the  Court,  held  the  agreement  and  leases  of  May, 
principal  allegations  against  them  relatmg  to  1879,  valid  as  a^inst  the  stockholders,  and 
the  cleaning  of  the  streets.  After  a  prolonged  upheld  the  doctrine  that  the  boards  of  direc- 
hearing  he  decided  upon  their  removal  in  the  tion  had  power  to  enter  into  and  modify 
latter  part  of  August,  but  this  action  required  agreements  without  the  express  approval  of 
the  approval  of  the  Governor  in  order  to  be  stockholders.  On  the  22d  of  October  the  old 
effective.  His  approval  was  withheld  on  the  agreement  was  modified  so  as  to  reduce  the 
ground  that  at  the  time  the  mayor's  action  obligations  and  payments  of  the  Manhattan 
was  taken  the  power  and  responsibility  of  the  Company,  which  had  passed  under  a  new  con- 
Police  Commissioners  in  the  matter  of  street-  trol,  and  immediately  afterward  the  receivers 
cleaning  had  been  taken  away  by  the  new  law  were  discharged  and  the  company's  affairs 
providing  for  a  separate  street-cleaning  depart-  placed  in  the  keeping  of  its  officers  and  direot- 
ment.  ors.    Sobsequently  still  another  compact  was 

An  incident  of  some  interest  in  the  city  of  made  whereby  the  Manhattan  Company  was 

New  York  was  the  consolidation  of  the  ele-  to  issue  $18,000,000  more  of  its  own  stock  to 

vatei  railroad  companies.    For  two  years  the  be  exchanged  for  that  of  the  other  companies, 

roads  had  been  operated  by  the  Manhattan  thus  practically  absorbing  them  and  cousoli- 

Railway  Company  under  leases  from  the  other  dating  the  entire  system  under  an  undivided 

two  companies  which  owned  the  roads,  name-  controL    Serious  oharges  were  made  that  the 

ly,  the  New  York  and  the  Metropolitan  Ele-  entire  proceedings  were  virtually  directed  by 
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a  combination  of  stock  operators,  and  that  the 
Attorney-General  and  Judge  Westbrook  had 
used  their  powers  to  promote  the  purposes  of 
this  combination.  The  latter  was  accused  of 
shaping  Judicial  action  from  first  to  last  in  its 
interest,  and  of  giving  important  hearings  and 


rendering  decisions  in  the  private  offices  of  the 
parties  interested. 

The  following  table  gives  the  population  of 
the  State,  by  counties,  as  finally  returned  by 
the  census  uf  1880,  and  as  compared  with  the 
returns  of  1870: 


COmiTIB. 


Albany 

Allegany 

BroMn«. 

Cttttoniiga*., 

Cayuga 

Ghaatanqna. . 
Chemung. . . , 
Chenango. . . . 

CHnton 

OolumUa. . . . 

Cortland 

Delaware.... 
DutehoM.... 

Erie 

Eaaez 

FrankUn 

Fulton 

Qenesea 

Oreeoe 

Hamilton.... 


isse. 

i87e^ 

104,890 

188,008 

41,810 

40,814 

49,488 

44408 

fi6,S00 

48,909 

66,081 

09,500 

0S,843 

09,887 

48,060 

80,381 

89,891 

40,064 

60,89T 

47,94T 

47,928 

47,0i4 

S0,820 

8^178 

4a,T21 

48,978 

T9,184 

74,041 

819,884 

178.699 

84.510 

89,048 

83,890 

80.871 

80,980 

87,064 

82,806 

81,606 

82,093 

81,888 

8,988 

2,960 

OOUMTUS. 


HerUmer 

JeffiBreoo  . . . . . 

Einga 

Lewia 

liiingston.... 

MadiMm 

Monroe 

Montgomery.. 
New  York.... 

Niagara. 

Onc^ 

On<mdaga..... 

Ontario 

Orange 

Orleans 

Oewega 

Otaego 

Putnam 

Queens. 


isse^ 

isie^ 

42,669 

89,989 

66,108 

60,410 

099,490 

419,981 

81,416 

89^699 

89,069 

88,809 

44,118 

48,088 

144,908 

117,868 

88,810 

84,407 

1,806,899 

948,898 

04,178 

00,487 

110,470 

110,008 

117,898 

104,188 

49,041 

40,108 

88,880 

80,908 

.    80.128 

87,689 

77,911 

77,941 

01,897 

48,967 

10,181 

10,480 

90,074 

78,808 

110^ 

99,049 

COUMTOS. 


issa. 


Richmond 

Bockland 

Bt.  Lawranoe.... 

Saratoga 

Schenectady . . . . 

Schoharie 

Schuyler 

Seneca. 

Steuben 

Boffolk 

BuUiTan 

Tioga. 

TompUna 

TTIster 

Warren 

WaaUngton 

Wayne 

Weatdieeter .... 

Wyoming 

Tatea 


The  State. 


88,991 
87,690 
8^997 
00,156 
88,688 
88,910 
18,848 
89,278 
77,086 
08,888 
82,491 
82,678 
84,440 
8^888 
20,179 
47,871 
01,700 
108.988 
80,907 
81,087 


UT*. 


0,062,871 


88,099 
S0J18 
84,826 
01,029 
81,847 
88,810 
18>(i9 
87.8S8 
67.717 
46.984 
84,500 
80,578 
88.178 
84,075 
22,698 
49.668 
47,T10 
181,848 
89.164 
19,506 


4,889,799 


The  total  population  of  New  York  city,  as 
finally  returned  by  the  census  of  1880,  is  1,206,- 
299,  including  727,629  native  and  478,670  for- 
eign-bom. Of  the  native-born,  708,677  are 
white,  and  18,952  colored.  The  cosmopolitan 
character  of  the  population  is  shown  by  the 
following  statement  of  countries  of  which  the 
foreign-born  nre  natives : 


STATS. 


COUMTRnS. 


AlHca , 

Asia 

AtlantloislandB 

Australaaia 

Austria 

Bohemia , 

Britiah  America... 

Belgium 

Central  Aineriea. . . . 

China 

Cuba , 

Bounark , 

BnglaDd , 

Europe* 

France , 

Germany , 

Graeoe 

Greenland 

HoUand 

Hungary 

Ireland. 


Nambcr. 


87 

119 

85 

175 

4,748 

8,098 

7,024 

006 

17 

747 

1,644 

1,096 

89,767 

69 

9,910 

158,488 

69 

7 

1,860 

4,101 

198,090 


oouimuis. 


Pa- 


Italy 

Japan 

Luxemburg... 

Mezloo 

Forway 

Portugal 

Poland 

BuMia 

Bandwtoh  and 

dflo  islanda 

Scotland 

South  American  ial 

anda 

Spain 

Sweden 

Swltierland 

Turkey 

Wales , 

Weet  Indies 

Bom  at  seat 


Noalwr. 


12,828 

80 

106 

188 

898 

66 

9,080 

4,051 

09 
8,688 

427 

669 

8,194 

4,040 

77 

929 

814 


The  population  of  the  various  wards  of  the 
city  in  1880  was  as  follows: 


WARDS. 

1 

8 

8 

4 


ITmBMr. 

17,928 

1,608 

8,088 

80,996 

0 15,840 

6 20,196 

7 00,066 

8 8^879 

9 04,096 

Irt 47,004 

11 68,778 

18 81,800 


wARIJS.  rimniMf. 

18.... 87,797 

14 80,171 

10 81,888 

16 04,188 

17 104,887 

18 66,611 

19 108,191 

80 86,010 

21 66,586 

22 111,606 

88 ...    88,888 

94 18,238 

The  native-bom  citizens  hail  from  the  fol- 
lowing States  and  Territories : 


Alabama 

Arkansas , 

Arizona , 

CaUfomla. 

Colondo 

Coonectlont , 

Dakota 

Delaware 

Diatriet  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

IIUnoiB 

Indiana 

Indian  Tenttory 

Iowa 

Ksnsas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massaehuaetta 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mlsslsalppl 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

NeTada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York ; 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee. 

Texas 

Utah 

Yermont 

Yiiglnla. 

Washington  Territory 

WestY&ginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

At'sea?!! 


White. 


Colond. 


864 

47 

80 

7 

8 

•  •  •  • 

718 

8 

50 

«  •  •  ■ 

8,478 

853 

6 

8 

868 

166 

6:1 

a*^ 

206 

98 

876 

86S 

1 

•  •  •  • 

1,408 

18 

450 

1 

4 

•  •  ■  ♦ 

888 

7 

63 

8 

6S6 

61 

1,168 

101 

1,997 

17 

8,824 

1,«8T 

10,400 

180 

607 

18 

126 

8 

158 

81 

688 

16 

0 

•  ■  •  • 

88 

•  •  •  • 

7  . 

1 

1,280 

7 

16,981 

906 

87 

•  *  •  • 

637,797 

9,508 

871 

478 

8,870 

88 

19 

1 

10,820 

730 

1,409 

00 

928 

880 

850 

88 

225 

7 

14 

•  •  •  • 

1,601 

18 

1,207 

8,689 

8 

•  •  •  • 

69 

81 

447 

8 

4 

•  •  •  • 

•  16 

•  *  •  • 

Told. 


411 
88 

8 

720 

00 

8,726 

9 

484 

1,007 

899 

1,944 

1 

1,414 

401 

4 

840 

60 

747 

1,884 

8,014 

8,611 

10^ 

€69 

198 

179 


0 

88 

8 

1,887 

17,987 

87 

647,899 

849 

8,918 

89 

11,000 

1,490 

IMi 

888 

282 

14 

1,€18 

4^ 

100 
450 

4 
16 


•  Notatated. 


f  Foreign, 


The  Yalnation  of  property  in  the  State  aod 
the  seYeral  counties,  as  returned  by  the  cen- 
sus of  1880,  is  as  follows : 


tnOABAQUA. 
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one  of  the  five  indepeiulent  statea  of  Oentru 
Amerioa.  Lyiog  between  Utltnde  10°  46'  and 
U°  SS'  north,  and  longitude  88°  16'  and  er°  8B' 
weat,  it  is  boanded  on  the  north  b^  Hondnraa, 
on  the  east  bj  the  Caribbeaji  Sea,  an  the  aoath 
bj  Coata  Rica,  and  on  the  weet  by  the  Padflo 
Ocean.  The  area  of  the  repablio  ia  Tarioaalf 
given  at  from  02,000  to  68,000  aqnare  miles, 
and  the  popnladon  ia  eatimated  at  800,000. 
The  northern  boandary,  with  Hondoraa,  ia  nn- 
aettled,  bat  the  Oooo  or  Segovia  River  is  gen- 
erallj  ooniiidered  as  the  dividing  line  between 
the  two  oonntriei ;  yet  in  some  reeent  Oentral 
American  mapa  that  tine  ia  plaoed  northweat 
of  the  stream  first  named.  The  territorial 
dlrisioD  is  into  eight  departments,  which,  with 
their  chief  towna,  are  as  followa: 


jijiTT.iaa 


lI,(rM,S38 


Gharies  J.  Folger,  Chief  Jadge  of  the  Coart 
of  Appeals,  resigned  his  office  on  the  litb  of 
November,  to  aooept  the  posidon  of  Bacretarj' 
of  the  Tieaaarj  of  the  United  States.  The 
Qovemor  designated  Associate  Judge  Gharies 
AodrewB  for  the  vacant  place,  and  appointed 
Charlea  L  Benedict,  of  Brooklyn,  to  sncceed 
Jadge  Andrews. 

A  National  Tariff  Convention  was  held  in 
the  hall  of  the  Gooper  Union,  New  Ynrk  city, 
on  the  39th  and  80ih  of  November,  which  was 
taken  op  chiefly  with  a  discussion  of  obangea 
in  the  national  tariff.  A  declaration  in  favor 
of  abolishing  the  internal  reveone  taxes  was 
defeated.    The  general  pnrport  of  the  dlsons- 


Bln*. BlTM. 

Qilntadig* ChlnudafL 

ChoDUIoB. AnoniM. 

HM*Bil|a lUUfilpa. 

NunlJEcoTU 0«aUL 

The  Uotqoito  Territory,  or  Reservs  Moe- 
qnlta,  a  narrow  strip  of  land  on  the  Atlantio 
coast  of  Nloaragoa,  and  inhabited  hy  the  Mos- 
quito Indians,  mled  by  n  oooiqne  or  king,  ia 
nnder  the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 

By  the  terras  of  the  new  constitntiott,  adopt- 
ed on  Angnst  ID,  1868,  after  the  filibuster  war, 
Hicaragna  is  under  a  popalar  representative 
government,  the  power  being  divided  Into 
three  branchea — legialotive,  exeontlve,  and  Ju- 
dicial. The  legislative  power  resides  in  a  Sen- 
ate and  a  OLamber  of  Deputiea,  the  first  com- 
poaed  of  ten  membera,  and  the  second  of 
eleven.  The  eiecmtive  power  is  vested  in  a 
Preudent,  sided  by  (at  present)  three  minis- 
ters. The  presidential  period  is  four  years, 
and  no  person  oan  be  re-elected  to  Uiat  office. 
The  judicial  power  Is  divided  into  two  aec- 
tlons,  one  of  whioh  reeidea  in  Leon  and  the 
other  in  Oranoda.  They  are  composed  of  four 
magistrates  each,  and  appeals  may  be  mode 
from  either  section  to  the  other.  The  magis- 
trates are  elected  by  Oongreaa  for  four  years 
each ;  and  one  bi^f  of  the  membera  of  each 
section  are  changed  during  each  legislative  pe- 
riod. 

The  present  Preaident  of  the  Republic  is 
Heflor  Don  Joaqnin  Zavala,  inangnrated  on 
March  1,  1679 ;  and  the  Cabinet  of  1S80  was 
composed  of  the  foUoniag  ministers :  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Public  Instruction,  Dr.  A.  Cv- 
denas ;  Interior,  Justice,  and  Public  Worship, 
Licentiate  Y.  Navoa ;  and  Finance,  War,  and 
Marine,  Colonel  J.  Elizondo. 

The  Preaident  of  the  Senate  is  Setior  Don 
A.  H.  Rivaa ;  and  the  President  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  Seflor  Don  A.  Zavala. 

The  Consul-General  of  Nioaragoa  In  New 
Tork  is  Mr.  Alexander  J.  Gotheal,  and  the 
Oonsnl  is  Mr.  0.  R.  Flint 

The  United  Statee  Minister,  w>credit«d  to 
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the  five  Oentral  Amerioan  republios  and  real-  the  present  time  there  is  in  course  of  oonstnio- 

dent  at  Gaatemala,  is  Dr.  Oomelins  A.  Logan,  tion  a  line  of  railway  from  the  Padfio  sea-boari 

According  to  tho  new  military  code,  all  to  the  great  lake  of  Managua,  via  Oorinto, 

Nicaragnans  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  Ohinandega,  and  Leon,  the  lake  terminus  being 

fifty-five  years  are  compelled  to  senre  in  the  at  Mo4bita.    The  remainder  of  the  route  to 

army.    Tha  conscription   list   comprised,  in  the  Atlantic  will  be  performed  by  means  of 

1878,  a  total  of  44,788  men,  as  follows:  First  steamers  of  five  feet  draught    The  work  of 

category,  80,264;    second  category,   10,297;  canalizing  the  river  San  Juan  for  that  por- 

third  category,  4,227;    conscripts   from  the  pose  had  already  been  commenced.    On  the 

first  category,  24^686 ;  contingent  assigned  to  completion  of  the  bridge  across  the  Paso  de 

the  departments,  646.  Caballos  (a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  separating 

In  Nicaragua,  as  in  the  other  Spanish- Amer-  from  the  mainland  the  island  on  which  the  port 

lean  states,  much  zeal  and  energy  are  dis*  of  Oorinto  stands),  through  trains  will  begin 

played  by  the  Gk>vemment  in  promoting  the  to  run  between  Oorinto  and  Ohinandega.   The 

cause  of  public  instruction.    The  number  of  branch  from  the  latter  point  to  Leon  was  being 

primary  schools  in  the  republic  in  1879  was  rapidly  pushed  forward  toward  completion. 
185  (of  which  107  were  for  males),  with  187      *That  the  project  of  opening  an  interoceanic 

teachers,  and  an  aggregate  attendance  of  8,596.  canal  through  Nicaraguan  territory,  far  from 

There  were,  also,  numerous  private  schools,  having  been  relinquished,  is  likely  soon  to  be- 

The  annual  expenditure  for  primary  education  come  an  accomplished  fact,  is  apparent  from 

is  reported  at  |50,000.    The  Intermediate  and  the  following  report : 
higher  branches  of  learning  are  taught  in  seven  wxaimrGTOK,  J)^b^  15.  m. 

coUeges  and  five  schools  distributed  through-        ^^^^  ^.^  intnniuced  to-day  bv  Senator  Miller,  of 

out  the  country,  with  fifty  teachers  and  612  California,  "to  inoorpoiate  &ellarine  Canal  Gom- 

scholars.     Normal  instruction  is  given  m  the  pany  of  Nicaragua,*'  names  as  penons  to  bo  bo  incoi^ 

College  of  Granada  and  in  that  of  £1  Espiritu  porated,  U.  8.  Grant,  £.  D.  Morgan,  H.  J.  Jewett, 

Santo,  at  Leon,  pursuant  to  special  contracts  Howard  Potter.  William  R.Garriaon,  Frederick  BU- 

with  'the   GoverW    Effo?U  were  being  k-^?^^!^'^^^ 

made  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  nni-  fldd,  E.  F.  Beale,  William  H.  Bammn,  Oeom  F. 

versity.  Baker,  Daniel  Ammen,  Edward  0.  AndersoD,  AJex- 

The  national  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  *nder  Taylor,  U.  S.  Gnuit,  Jr.,  Edwwd  M.  Clvmcr. 

$906,847  were  denved  from  the  customs  de-  Manuel  Cuadia,  Thomas  De  Franco,  and  A.  G.  Me- 

partment ;  and  the  expenditure  to  $2,570,187 ;  nocal.    The  hiu  propoaea  to  authonze  this  company 

thus  constituting  a  deficit  of  $184,044.  **  to  do  all  lawfVil  things  to  secure  the  full  enuoyment 

The  national  debt  is  set  down  by  foreign  of  the  powers,  privileges,  rights,  benefits,  and  grants, 


if  possible,  to  prove  that  ^*  the  republic  haa  no  its  capital  ttoek  is  to  consist  of  not  less  than  600.000 

foreign  debt,  since  the  only  one  by  which  it  nor  "ore  than  MW,ooo  '^^J^J^l^^f'^^xli!^ 

w^  !ncumbered--the  «>^aUed; Barclay  debt »  '^I'i^'^^^r.'f^i^^ 

—bating  from  the  time  of  the  Federation,  has  directors,  one  of  whom  aball  be  appointed  by  tho 

been  canceled  long  ago.^'    Whether  in  the  President  of  the  United  Statca.  and  one  by  the  Gov- 

f orm,  however,  of  original  obligations  or  gov-  emment  of  Nicwagua.  The  Wll  further  provides,  that 

4k*«*»iA«if  K^«%iia  *u^  4n<i^K^^^»Tl.  .fr{ii  A«[.4^..  the  United  States  ahall  guarantee  to  the  said  com- 

ernment  bonds,  the  indebtedness  still  exists:  ^^  ^^     ^od  of  twenty  veaia  fn>m  and  after 

oonsolidataon  may  precede,  but  it  does  not  m-  .  (he  completion  of  its  canal  and  the  commencement  of 

▼olve,  extinction.  the  passage  of  vessels  through  it  ftt>m  ocean  to  ooean, 

The  subjoined  tables  exhibit  the  values  of  that  ita  net  receipta  shall  not  be  lees  than  three  per 

i^((-w:  $1,000,000  shall  be  deducted  ftom  the  gross  receipts 

litPOitfn.  In  any  one  year  for  operating  expenses,  and  that  no 

TBAia.                   vaioM.      TiARS.                   VbIom.  interest  upon  any  indebtedness  or  the  company  ahaU 

1^ $1,466,809  ))e  pai^  out  of  its  canal  receipta  until  three  percent 

***' 1,410,114  ^pQQ  jjj  ^Qji^i  capital  atock  snail  have  been  earned, 

BZPORTS.  and  the  United  filiates  thereby  released  from  liability. 

TiABS.                    VainM.  The  ninth  section  provides  that  the  aggregate  toUa 

1879 $1,660,709  and  charges  for  the  transit  of  any  vessel  through  the 

18S0. 8,067,028  oanal  shall  not  exceed  $8.60  per  ton  of  wdf^ht,  or  of 

The  chief  staple,  of  e«ort  «^  IndU-nibber,  ^^'^•:iX^'S,"ptSK^Sl^i¥.  oTS 

coffee,  gold  and  silver,  dye-stuffs  (principally  ^j^rgo,  ftiel,  and  supplies  on  board  any  vessel  in  tnm- 

indigo),  deer-skins,  cedar-wood,  etc.  sit ;  but  the  company  may.  at  its  option,  chaise  in 

The  present  era  of  peace  affords  the  Govern-  lieu  thereof  not  exceeding  $1.85  per  ton,  actual  dis- 


1S77. $1,817,718 

1878 918,461 


TIABS.  VaXtm. 

ISn $1,876,060 

1878 1,819,188 


ment  an  opportunity,  which  it  has  embraced,  plaoement of  any  vessel,  wheninAe  cmiJ.    Section 

of  increasinTtbe  m/ans  of  communication,  and  tSaSTof^  "^uV^a'TS^^ 

particularly  those  facilitating  the  transport  of  canal  receipts  and  expenditures,  and  provides  that, 

products  from  the  interior  to  the  coast    At  whenever  it  shall  be  found  that  the  net  iccdpts 
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therefrom  aoeed  ten  per  cent  per  «axmm  upon  the  Panama  Canal  appears  to  be  that  the  prcdudloe 

eepital  etpok,  the  rate  of  charges  ahaU  be  reduced  so  therefrom  to  the  NioAriumA  Oomnanv  wAnM 

asto  yield  not  more  than  ten  per  cent.    The  eleventh  J"  u„*^  '^  ®  Piioaragua  uompany  woma 

Boction  of  the  bill  L»  as  follows :  «*  The  United  States  be  bat  temporary,  / 

ahall  exercise  such  control  over  the  canal  as  is  now        One  or  two   upnsmgs  of   a    revolutionary 

or  may  at  anv  time  be  prescribed  by  treaty  with  oharaoter  took  place  during  the  year  1881 ; 

Nioarainii,  and  shall  eiyoy  its  free  use  for  the  trans-  but  the  Government  made  use  of  prompt  and 

portatioQ  of  troops,  munitions  of  war,  and  mails,  and  ^*«:oiiTA  mAAor.»^  4-^  .^.v/v.  Ai^4^^^\^^^S« 

otherwise  m  aocSrianco  with  stipuktions  of  existing  decisive  measam  to  jeprMS  distnrbanoes,  one 
treaties.  And  should  the  United  States  see  fit,  lor  heing  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  the  re- 
national  reasons^  to  temporarily  occupy  and  manage  public,  members  of  that  society  being  deemed 
eaid  canal,  the  nght  to  ao  so  is  hereby  lesenred  and  guilty  of  demonstrations  subversive  of  pubUo 
•eoured  to  the  Govemmmt,  upon  payment  to  the  order  in  Leon,  and  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
stookholdera  of  said  canal,  at  the   rate  of  five  per  .if^fa 

cent  per  annum  annually,  upon  the  capital  invested,         iS\-DfrtT  /-i  *  r»riT  rvr  *       mu     t 
together  with  the  neceisary  expenses  for  the  maintj-         MUKIU  UAKUL124A.     The  Legislature  of 

nance  of  the  work.''  this  State,  consisting  of  83  Democrats  and  12 

In  oondusion,  the  bill  provides  that  any  refusal  on  Republicans  in  the  Senate  and  88  Democrats 

the  part  of  the  company  or  of  its  board  of  directors  ^  j^  gT  Republicans  in  the  House,  assembled  on 

to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  render  .,     bA     *•  t  i  o2v      j  "^  €«x•^ullMv^*  vu 

the  company  liable  to  forfeit  all  rights  derived  there-  ^^  ^th  ot  January,  1881,  and  remamed  in  sea- 

from,  and  that  <^  Congress  may^  at  any  tims,  having  sion  until  the  14th  of  March.     On  the  18th  of 

due  regard  to  the  rijghts  of  said  company,  alter  or  January  Governor  Jarvis  was  inaugurated.   In 

amend  this  act."  his  address  he  enlarges  upon  the  need  of  immi* 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "  What  are  the  gration  and  the  importance  of  making  the  re- 
advantages  of  the  Nicaragua  route  ?^'  General  sources  and  advantages  of  the  State  morefnlly 
Grant  is  stated  to  have  replied  as  follows,  and  generally  known.  On  the  subject  of  the 
about    December,    1880:     '^Tbe    Nicaraguan  regulation  of  railroads,  he  says : 

route  has  the    advantage    of    being    farther       But  while  it  is  imperative  to  encourage  every  known 

north,  a  less  distance  from  the  tropics  for  ves-  method  for  the  development  of  the  resouroea  of  the 

sels  to  sail  or  steam  going  from  the  Atlantic  or  Btate.  it  is  just  as  important  to  ffuaid  a^iinst  anything 

Pacific  ports  or  from  Europe,  or  to  the  East,  «J*^T?^ 5?*?*?^ ^'*  ^ ^^^  '^^.uV!' )^™" 

«.uu  41^^  ^-^^^^^.^  ^4   A^ItJ<.u^   wk«.A  fK^-  the  duty  of  the  law-making  power  of  the  State  to  see 

with  the  exception  of  Australia,  where  they  ^  j^.  ^ha^  ^y^^  ^^^^  ^f  tranipStation  operating  in  the 

have  to  go  through  the  tropics  anyhow  ;  and  Bute  do  not,  by  their  discriminating  charges,  transfer 
the  same  is  the  case  with  N'ew  Zealand.  A  to  other  States  the  industries  that  properly  belong  to 
line  of  lower  levels  is  found  by  the  Nicaraguan  o^"«  1  ^^  ^^  Jo"i  '^  *be  wholesale  abuse  of  the  rail- 
route  than  any  other,  and  then  at  the  summit  SS^^fe^'L"^^^,,^^?  ?^^^^ 

,  "*  :»  A.  •  i>  jal  ought  to  be  required  to  do  exact  and  equal  justice  to 
is  a  very  large  and  extensive  plain,  and  the  ^  eections.  This  I  think  to  be  their  fitereat  as  well 
water-shed  of  that  region  is  to  the  lake,  instead  as  their  duty,  and,  if  they  reftise,  I  have  no  doubt 
of  to  the  stream  which  empties  into  it,  so  that  about  the  power  of  the  State  to  compel  it.  But  theM 
it  receives  the  water-fall  of  the  heavy  tropical  ^"\®»  ^^  railway  have  been  the  great  agency  in  the  de- 
rains,  and,  being  of  so  large  an  extent,  it  has  I^Eff^L^^M**!  ^'*?'  *°lr*.  S?^^*  *?  ^,  J"**  "• 
but  a  few  feet  nse  or  faU.  Its  banks  reach  are  to  see  that  they  treat  us  fairly.  The  most  ami- 
within  twelve  miles  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  so  cable  as  well  as  tJEie  meet  effective  tribunal  to  adjust 
that  a  canal  could  be  built  from  the  lake  to  the  theae  matters,  which  lias  thus  fitr  been  tried,  ia  a  first- 

Pacific  without  any  water-course  running  into  S^tJ^lTll^iSo^''"-  J"""^  '  commission,  eleot- 

♦1.^  «-«-!   ^,  «.UkJvr.f  ««-.  -r-*^i.  -k/wi  *^?k.^«  ^  by  the  Oenenu  Assembly  every  two  years,  with 

the  canal,  or  without  any  water-shed  to  throw  proper  powen,  would,  in  my  oinnioi,  be  of  groat  serv- 

its  water  into  the  canal.    The  outlet  of  this  ice  to  the  people, 
lake  is  to  the  Atlantic  side  by  a  large,  naviga-        rr    j-     *     xx    i..  •  «    x    av 

ble  river.    It  has  no  tributaries  coming  into  it     .  ^e  directs  attention  especially  to  the  neoes- 

until  you  get  well  down  toward  the  mouth.  JitJ  of  improving  the  educational  system  of 

Consequently  it  is  not  subject  to  rise  or  fall,  or  ^^^  ^'^'^  *°^  ^^^  ' 

to  overfiows,  being  only,  as  I  remember,  about       The  time  for  a  bold  onward  movement  in  the  great 

four  inches  between  the  highest  water  in  the  f^  t?  education  is  propitious  and  the  surroundinga 

•«:..«r  ^^A  *u^  i^<»/%oi>  «».»-»-  ?«  4-\*^  Am^  .^o.^«  lavorable.    It  is  the  beginning  of  an  admmistiation 

nuny  and  the  lowest  water  m  the  dry  season.  ^^  ^^  embarrassmenta!   There  are  no  works  of  in- 

rhia  nver  is  already  navigable  for  large  steam-  temal  improvement  to  be  provided  for.    Our  public 

ers.    There  are  three  rapids  to  go  over.    By  a  debt,  by  its  adjustment,  is  small  and  can  no  umger 

system  of  dams,  starting  the  first  dam  jnst  frighten  ua.    Less  than  $160,0()0  wiU  pay  its  annual 

.bove  where  the  tributary  comes  tato  the  river,  ^'^  O^^r^^t  g«jtjon  -.  ««^ngjr  Jow  « 

the  San  Juan,  slack-water  navigation  could  be  cUUy  the  rate  in  twenty-seven  States,  and  in  them  all 
made  for  the  largest  vessels  up  to  the  first  of  it  is  higher  than  in  oura,  and  in  most  of  them  greatly 
the  rapids ;  then  by  systems  of  dams  and  so.  Ido  not  know  the  rate  in  the  others.  Our  aa- 
locks  there  could  be  slack-water  navigation  all  sessment  of  property,  for  the  purposes  of  twation,  aa 
♦U-.  «««.  lo^^irSn^  ♦k^  ••^:^<.  ♦«.  ♦k^  ««5a  ^#  ♦k^  cvcrybody  knows,  la  exceedingly  low.  If  all  the 
the  way  lockmg  the  rapids  to  the  ends  of  the  projirty  Was  honitly  listed  ani  fiiirly  valued  at  ito 
d'lms  wherever  they  occur.  Then  the  canal  cash  value,  the  property  of  the  State  would  beat  leaat 
would  leave  the  river  from  the  lower  dam  and  $800,000,000,  inatead  of  the  $156,268,241,  as  now  re- 
run out  to  the  Atlantic  side  over  ground  where  turned.  PubUc  sentiment  has  prepared  for  a  huge  in- 
it  would  have  no  stream  running  into  it  and  no  ««»"  °^  ^^^"^  ^"""^  '»'^^^*»  «d  will  sustain  it 
water-shed  to  pour  its  waters  into  the  canal."  There  were  passed  at  this  session  of  the  Leg- 
Qeneral  Grant's  opinion  in  regard  to  the  Salatare  884  bills.    The  two  most  important 
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aots  are  those  relating  to  pablio  schoola  and  education  is  reqnired  to  levy  a  special  tax  to 

prohibition.  The  chief  provisionfi  of  the  school  meet  the  deficiency.    Said  special  tax  is  to  be 

act  are  as  follows:  distributed  by  the  county  board  under  such 

1.  The  act  provides  that  the  State  Board  of  rules  as  in  the  judgment  of  said  board  will  se* 
Education  shall  recommend  a  series  of  text-  cure  a  four-months  school  in  each  district,  as 
books,  which  shall  be  used  in  all'  the  public  required  by  Article  IX,  section  8,  of  the  don- 
school^  of  the  State  for  a  period  of  three  years,  stitution. 

and  until  otherwise  ordered,  the  State  Board  8.  Additional  safeguards  are  thrown  around 

to  regulate  tbe  prices.  the  collection,  handling,  and  disbursement  of 

2.  It  provides  for  traveling  expenses  of  the  school  moneys,  and  school  committeemen  are 
State  Superintendent,  not  to  exceed  $500,  and  required  to  take  deeds  for  all  school-house  sites 
for  a  clerkship  to  his  office  at  $600.  acquired  by  them,  which  must  be  regularly 

8.  It  abolishes  the  office  of  county  examiner,  probated,  recorded,  and  deposited  with  tbe 

to  take  effect  from  and  after  the  first  Monday  county  treasurer  for  safe-keeping.    Blanks  for 

in  June,  1881,  and  substitutes  therefor  the  of-  said  deeds  are  to  be  furnished  to  the  said  com- 

fice  of  county  superintendent  of  public  instruo-  mitteemen  by  the  county  school  authorities, 

tion,  who  is  to  be  elected  on  the  said  first  Mon-  9.  School  committeemen  are  authorized  to 

day  in  June  by  the  county  board  of  education  pay  full  cost  of  building,  repairing,  and  far- 

and  the  board  of  county  justices  jointly.  The  nlshing  school-houses,  instead  of  half  the  cost, 

oounty  superintendent  is  required  to  examine  as  provided  in  the  old  law,  this  cost  to  be  paid 

candidates  who  desire  to  teach,  and  pass  upon  out  of  the  school  fund  of  the  district  for  which 

their  qualifieatious ;  to  .visit  and  inspect  the  the  house  is  built 

public  schools  in  the  county ;  to  advise  with  10.  Certificates  from  county  superintendents 
teachers  as  to  the  best  methods  of  instruction ;  will  be  valid  in  the  county  where  issued,  for 
to  suspend  teachers  for  want  of  qualification,  one  year  from  date,  and  no  teacher  can  be  em* 
neglect  of  duty,  or  improper  conduct,  and  no-  ployed  who  does  not  produce  a  certificate,  of 
tify  the  school  committee  of  such  suspension,  proper  date,  from  the  county  superintendent 
stating  the  cause;  to  distribute  blanks  to  school  11.  First-grade  teachers  may  receive  three 
committeemen  and  teachers ;  collect  school  dollars  per  day,  second-grade  two  dollars  per 
statistics,  and  receive  reports  from  teachers  day,  aud  third-grade  fifteen  dollars  uer  month 
heretofore  made  to  county  treasurer ;  to  conn-  for  services.  No  teacher  can  be  paid  for  a  less 
tersign  all  orders  on  county  treasurer  for  school  school  term  than  one  month, 
moneys  in  payment  of  teachers^  salaries;  to  12.  The  State  Board  of  Education  is  re- 
hold  and  conduct  teachers^  institutes,  and  to  quired  to  apportion,  on  the  first  Monday  in 
exercise  general  supervision  over  the  public  August,  all  the  school  moneys  in  the  State 
schools  of  his  county,  and  to  report  the  school  Treasury. 

statistics  of  his  county  annually  on  the  first  There  was  also  a  special  act  passed  by  the 

Monday  of  December  to  the  State  Superin-  General  Assembly  requiring  the  State  Board  of 

tendent  of  Public  Instruction.   For  these  duties  Education  to  sell  during  this  year  the  United 

he  is  to  receive  a  compensation  of  three  dollars  States  bonds  belonging  to  the  school  fund,  and 

per  day  for  each  day  engaged,  to  be  paid  out  of  to  distribute  the  proceeds,  together  with  the 

the  unapportioned  school  fund  of  tne  county,  distribution  school  fund  in  the  hands  of  tbe 

Provideo,  that  he  shall  not  receive  in  any  one  State  Treasurer,  to  the  several  counties  of  the 

year  more  than  five  per  centum  of  the  entire  State,  on  the  basis  of  school  population.    This 

amount  of  the  school  fund  of  the  county.  fund  was  expected  to  amount  to  about  $1S0,- 

4.  It  requires  that  the  school  funds  of  the  000.    The  entire  school  fund  for  the  year  was 

county  shall  be  apportioned  on  the  first  Mon-  estimated  at  $500,000. 

day  iu  January  in  each  year,  and  shall  be  based  In  addition  to  the  appropriations  made  in 

on  the  actual  amount  of  money  in  the  hands  1877  for  normal  schools  at  Chapel  Hill  and 

of  tbe  county  treasurer,  and  not  on  the  amount  Fayetteville,  section  6  of  the  act  passed  at  this 

levied  on  the  tax-list  as  under  the  old  law.  session  of  the  General  Assembly  making  an 

.    6.  The  county  board  of  education  may  an-  appropriation  to  the  university  appropriates 

nually  apportion  $100  out  of  the  public-school  $4,000  for  other  normal  schools,  $2,000  for 

moneys  to  defray  the  expenses  of  teachers'  in-  white  teachers,  and  $2,000  for  colored  teachers, 

stitutes,  and,  where  it  is  deemed  practicable  or  providing  that  not  }ess  than  four  schools  for 

advisable,  a  number  of  counties  may  unite  in  each  color  shall  be  established.    The  location, 

one  institute.  organization,  and  management  of  these  schools 

6.  The  school  year  is  changed  so  as  to  cor-  are  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the 
respond  with  the  county  fiscal  year,  and  will  State  Board  of  Education. 

therefore  end  November  dOth  in  each  year.  Acts  were  also  passed  creating  two  new 

7.  Twelve  aud  a  half  cents  is  levied  on  each  counties  ^Durham  and  VanceX  punishing  cru- 
$100  valuation  of  property  for  school  purposes,  elty  to  animals,  allowing  defendants  and  their 
and  if  this,  with  the  capitation-tax,  fines,  etc.,  wives  to  testify  in  criminal  actions,  providing 
shall  be  insufficient  to  maintain  one  or  more  for  a  codification  of  the  laws,  and  levying  a 
schools  in  each  district  of  the  county  for  four  tax  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  public  debt 
aonthp  in  the  year,  then  the  county  board  of  Legislation  respecting  prohibition  was  demand- 
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€d  br  varioQS  religions  and  other  bodies  and  snd  in  additidii  thereto  they  may  for  good  eanse  re- 

by  a  State  Prohibition  Convention,  oonsisting  J^^  J^f  &i*ftiS  S^^  ^.S^^'wSl.t^a^SjJS^^ 

of  200  delegates  from  aU  parts  of  the  State,  j^kr^Jm^  nSde 

which  met  in  Raleigh  in  January.     The  act  bso.  i.  A  druggist,  apothecsry,  or  phyaidra  hav- 

whioh  was  passed  is  as  follows:  ing  a  lioense  to  keep  ana  sell  sucn  spirituous  liquors 

a  *    mu  *  -««. «,u^  «k^ii  »...,4i..<»««i*  as  Dy  this  act  provided,  shall  not  sell  the  same  to  any 

Swmow  1.  That  •nypenon  who  sh^l  numujwtaw^  one  person  at*^one  tiiie,  in  a  greater  quantity  tbaL 

buy,  or  sell  either  directly  or  '"^^^S^i^J*  *»y/J«"^-  one  gallon,  nor  in  any  quantity,  unlen  the  penon 

Ti."*' T*^*"^"''"'  ?'*^'?^S»i!^^.*^i^f;««  Z ^l  «PPi^ S  purehaae  the Mme  HbW  prannt  a£  de- 

shift,  subterlu^,  or  ^device,  spirituous  liquors,  or^y  i^y%/SS  oertifloate  of  a  sober  and  respectable  practlo- 


^SrS-Thntsplrituoi^Uqu^^^^  SiS^^'1^^^7^^^ 

spirituous  liquors  aw  a  material  and  constatuent  wt,  ^^^^^  ^,  mechiniriiall  make  ahy  such  ceitifloato 

may  be  kept  and  sold  as  by  this  act  provided,  and  in  ^^  ^^           suffgesting  the  purpose  for  wliich 

no  other  way  or  manner,  only  for  medical,  chemical,  ^l^^  UquoSsSwaed  byhSnaw  requir*^ 

and  mechanioal  purposes,  and  for  these  purposes  only  ■'f^"*"_"'""!T"'»T'_  "^rr.^^  V_^^  T^^^*tr^T» 


ions  oi  WIS  «^  ~*°J'"K"*"^ «"?"»;"«  "^^^  of  reooid  having  jurisdiction  thereof  shall  hi  lined 

^uT^ '  ''^^''^^^'^'S^rt^^i^^J^^l  not  !•«  ^^  onS  £undJDd  nor  more  than  five  hundred 

'XXv^7^<^^^o  SirhJvfXu^eStS  g^"Sin^  ^^^  -  ^he  discretion  of  the  oour^  be 

Moense^all  not  kwp  at  M^^^  ^^  5^  E         druggist,  apothecary,  or  physioUn 

of  such  y^rfto  cm  hand  tlum  thirty  ^^^       !??5!?P  who  shall  have  a  lic^  to  seSl  such  spiVituoGs  Uquore 

not  seU  to  any  peiwn  a  greater  quantity,  at  one  time,  „  p^vided  for  in  thia  ao^  and  ahall  Violate  the  pio- 

"^so'l^hr ^--  of  the  s«ne  hi  any  respect,  directly  or  hidi. 

counties 
them,  on 
drugffist, 
last  ror  01 
liquore  as 

ud  manner  in  tbu  «ot  gaoled,  and  no  other;  but  ^  y^  ^^  j  i,  ^^  empioyi  of  raeh 
before  pwitmg  tnjtmh  license  they  shall  asoertsin  dJo^^^T^Suy,  or  W«i<w)  sLifl  in  .nr  way 
:!?i?°^nH'i^^lf iSS!!I^S.iJ  *^S,S!;,'?KS  yioJafaoprovWoSof tlSsiot,miderpr«ten8e5f«,lt 
!f ^  -^i^.Pf^  l^i^i?^.H-  .t5  ?S?2S«-h^  »n«  •»<*  BiSrituous  Uqoon  for  his  employer,  or  other- 
such  sppHoint  IS  »  Bober,  rehable,  and  trustwortty  ^  j^  ^j,  f       ^  ^  oOsDit,  Se  deemed  guUty 

Sf?*JJ.'ht°»1.!2lf'J^i!r«a'^LTSrf  f^nd  h;  of  .Wemin;,r;  «i  n^  Section  In  any'S.urt 

sens  so  by  ^em  e»mmod  wd  theMfceto  w  f<^md  by  f        ^  j^  ^  jurisdicSon  shall  be  fined  not  leas 

^»T-i,wr°.'^»^^rJ^H^^^ri^;  *h«»  *fty  dolhS  ior  moi«  than  one  hundred  dollars, 

SS2:°^Sc'^«d»yM^t,W^o?rhP?  «.dl^prUonodatthedi«».tio„oftheoourt. 

dan  desiring  to  obtain  such  license  shall  applv  for  The  act  was  to  take  effect  on  October  1, 

the  same  by  petition  setting  fqrth  that  he  is  a  drug-  1881,  but  on  August  1,  1881,  an  election  was 

gisL  apotheairy,  or  phvsician  ijj,*^e<»unty  where  required  to  be  held,  for  or  against  prohibition, 

such  application  is  made— the  place  where  he  sells  t^* v ^  ^^t^^*^  „^*^  «»««^4.  «v»rvK:v.u:^«  ♦!.* 

drug*  and  medicines  or  regularfy  practices  medicine  ^i  **^e  minority  voted  figainst  prohibition,  the 

—that  he  deshes  to  keep  and  sell  such  spirituous  prosecutions  authorised  by  the  act  were  not  to 

liquon  only  for  medicinal,  chemiad,  and  mechanical  be  made. 

puipoees;  that  he  wiU  not  knowingly  keep  or  seU  xhe  Anti-Prohibitionists  met  in  conventi(»n 

SSraof^^^^^  at  Raleigh  on  the  1st  of  June.    Nearly  every 

and  fidthfuUy  keep  and  observe  the  provisions  of  this  section  of  the  State  was  repreBented,  but  the 

act  so  far  as  the  same  are  applicable  to  him;  such  greater  number  of  the  delegates  were  from 

petitioner  shall  subscribe  and  swear  to  this  petition,  west  of  Raleigh.    About  a  quarter  of  the  num- 

and  the  same  sh^l  be  filed  and  preserved  among  the  ^^  ^^^^  colored.     The  foUowing  resolutions 

paperaand  records  of  the  county  commissionera  be-  ^^  ^^     .     w*v«..          «  *              ^ 

fcre  it  shaU  be  presented.    But  no  druMist,  apothe-  ^^^  adopted : 

cary,  or  physician  shall  be  licensed  to  seU  any  of  the  Wketta$^  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale 
spirituous  or  malt  liquors  herein  mentioDcd  until  he  of  spirituous  and  fermented  liquore,  for  the  purposes  of 
has  executed  and  given  to  the  board  of  commissionere  beverage,  within  the  bordera  of  North  Carolina,  waa 
of  the  county  wherein  the  Uquore  are  proposed  to  be  passed  ny  the  last  Legislature,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
sold,  a  bond  with  good  and  sufficient  security,  to  be  people,  for  ntiflcation  or  rejection,  at  an  election  to  be 
ddy  justified  in  a  sum  of  not  leas  than  five  hundred  nela  on  the  first  Thursday  in  August  next;  and 
ana  not  more  tlum  five  thousand  dollars,  conditioned  Whtrmty  The  said  act  is  obstructive  to  the  moral, 
that  he  will  faithAill v  comply  with  and  perform  all  social,  politica],  and  material  progTvsa  of  our  noople : 
the  requiremento  and  oonoitiona  of  this  act.  The  Because  it  proposes  to  deprive  them  of  reasonaole  and 
said  bond  shall  be  recorded  and  filed  as  in  oases  of  proper  liberties  they  have  always  enjoyed,  is  sumptu- 
offlcial  bonds,  and  whenever  the  said  oommissionen  ary  in  its  character  and  opens  the  door  to  fUrther  en- 
shall  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  party  so  licensed  croachments  upon  those  liberties.  Because  it  is  vio- 
has  violated  any  of  said  conditions  or  provisions,  they  lative  of  our  State  Constitution  in  letter  and  spirit 
may  put  the  same  in  suit  and  prosecute  to  judgment,  Because  it  is  inoapable  of  enforoement,  and,  as  woiae 
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than  a  dead  letter  on  oor  atatnte-books,  will  beget  legal  aolntion  is  held  out  for  thdr  adoption,  the  pro- 

disrespeot  for  other  and  better  laws,  and  looseness  in  motors  of  which  give  cwmncy  to  such  promises  of 

their  administration.    Because  it  proposes  a  monopoly  happj  results,  such  prophecies  of  ^;ood  obtainable^  as 

hateful  to  the  instincts  of  a  ft-ee  people,  and  seeas  to  most  readily  appeal  to  those  emotions  of  ^penerositj, 

establish  that  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  a  class  who  charity,  ana  morality  characteristic  of  hi^rh  civilizatioiL 

have  neither  sought  nor  desired  it,  and  whose  best  in-  A  new  alliance  between  Church  and  State  is  proposed, 

terests  would  be  subverted  in  its  success.    BecausOi  and  Christian  omnizations,  grown  numerous  and 

in  the  light  of  its  working  in  other  communities,  we  powerful  in  a  civilized  land,  are  demanding  legislative 

see  thut  it  opens  the  door  to  more  sin,  misery,  and  control  ofthe  public  conscience. 

Wroncf  than  it  prevents,  and  prepares  the  ground  for  The  mvity  of  the  subject  requires  that  it  should 

a  new  crop  of  crimes  and  abuses.    Because  it  proposes  not  be  handled  lightly,  but  considered  with  a  calm 

to  impose  upon  the  monopolists  it  creates,  the  orug^  and  even  mind,  and  every  step  of  attempted  reform  be 

gists  and  physicians  licensed   under  its  degrading  based  on  truth  and  right  reason.    Great  dangers  must 

conditions,  and  otters  a  premium  for  the  debauching  be  met  by  great  prudence— not  by  headlong  impulse 

of  two  noole  professions.     Because  it  discriminates  — for  errors  that  enhance  the  lQs  we  seek  to  cure  grow 

against  our  own  people  in  favor  of  others,  by  prohib-  from  blunders  into  crimes. 

itmff  the  manufacture  of  liquors  that  the  act  itself  History  shows  on  every  page  of  its  record  that  with 

declares  are  necessary  to  the  medical,  mechanical,  and  growth  of  power  the  Church  comes  often  to  demand 

sdentilio  uses  of  our  people.   Becau^  it  discriminatca  State   assistance  to  enforce  its  teachings — ^pleading 

between  classes  among  our  own  people,  and  offers  always  a  good  to  be  guned,  a  truth  to  be  sustained  by 

privileges  to  one  it  denies  to  another.    Becsuae,  under  civil  enactment.    And  iust  as  often,  too,  it  shows  that 

it^  the  giving  away  of  liquor  not  being  prevented,  such  alliances  are  fruitnil  only  in  evU  to  t^e  Church, 

will  spnng  up  a  custom  among  merchimts  of  treat-  to  religious  sentiment,  and  the  oause  of  morality, 

ing  their  customers,  susceptive  of  ffreat  abuse.    Be-  while  through  them  weakness  and  demondization 

cause  it  decreases  tne  sources  of  state,  county,  and  creep  upon  the  State  to  canker  the  very  heart  of  gov- 

municipal  revenues,  makes  new  taxes  necessary,  and  emment  and  sow  beneath  its  foundations  the  seeos  of 

prepares  a  new  and  onerous  burden  for  tax-payers  lit-  oorru{)tion  and  decay. 

tie  able  to  bear  it    Because  it  will  rob  the  public  Legislative  edicts  f^^ee  from  the  entanglements  of 

schools  of  moneys  necessary  to  their  support,  and  false  alliances,  flreef^m  taint  of  prejudice  or  suspicion 

makes  no  provision  for  the  gap  in  their  revenues,  of  jobbery,  instinct  with  the  wisdom  of  true  state-craft 

Because  under  it  no  form  of  mebriety  can  be  re-  and  responsive  to  the  practical  demanda  of  society 

atrained,  and,  where  open  drinking  is  suppressed,  se-  alone,  snould  have  the  support  of  the  judicious,  acting 

cret  drinking  will  ensue.    Because  the  best  and  most  in  such  a  cause.    They  must  not  rest  m  the  emotions 

perfect  fomu  of  such  legislation  are  inadequate  to  the  and  prejudices  of  good  though  unthoughtftil  people, 

auppression  of  a  temptation  common  to  all  mankind,  but  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  thinking  and  rea- 

ana  ordained,  in  fact,  by  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  sonable  men ;  they  must  not  deal  falsely  with  Script- 

Because  two  thirds  of  the  entire  spirituous  product  ure ;  they  must  not  defV  the  mandates  of  science ; 

of  the  country  being  used  for  scient^o,  mecnanical,  they  must  not  ignore  the  lessons  of  histoiy.    Obnoz> 

and  medical  purposes,  it  is  impracticable  to  stop  its  ious  to  these  puiin  first  principles  of  a  wise  public 

manufacture,  unless  every  industry  connected  with  it  polity,  they  are  worse  than  useless,  and  their  enact- 

is  first  killed  outright,  and  our  people  are  brought  ment  a  return  to  false  systems  that  shackle  us  in  slav- 

baok  to  the  ways  and  methods  of  barbarous  days,  ery  to  new  abuses  without  enfhmchising  us  from  the 

Because,  not  only  powerless  to  cure  the  ills  it  treats,  dominion  of  the  old. 

And  sure  to  engender  and  foster  new  and  greater  evils,  We  hold  the  interests  of  truth,  morality,  religion, 

it  is,  for  the  reasons  recited,  and  many  others,  obnox-  and  a  high  standard  of  public  policy  to  be  opposed  to 

ious  to  the  cause  of  virtue,  morality,  peace,  proa-  the  usual  forms  of  prohibitory  legislation.    We  hold 

perity,  and  happiness  among  our  people :  therefore,  that  the  errors,  inaccuracies,  inefiScicncies,  and  re- 

oe  it  acting  evils  common  to  tljis  form  of  legislation  are 

Boohed^  That  we,  the  real  representatives  of  the  glaringlv  exemplified  in  that  special  enactment  known 

cause  of  temperance  in  North  Carolina,  the  anti-pro-  as  the  rrohibition  Act,  now  under  consideration  by 

hibitionists,  nere  in  convention  assembled,  find  the  our  people.  The  certainty  of  aggravating  evils  sought 

said  bill  unworthy  the  support  of  enlightened  free-  to  be  cured,  while  engendering,  multiplying,  and  los- 

men  and  good  citizens :  tering  new  and  greater  wrongs,  is  found  m  its  false 

Andy  be  U  retohed  further ^  That  we  pledge  our-  theories  and  pernicious  methods. 

selves  to  resist  its  adoption  by  eveiy  worthy  means  at  A  lust  and  fair  treatment  of  the  question  is  safbat  at 

our  command,  and  call  upon  our  fellow-citizens  of  first  because  it  must  come  at  last.     Those  who  would 

every  creed  and  race,  of  every  shade  of  religious  and  obstruct  this  treatment  by  a  blind  and  tenacious  ad- 

political  opinion,  to  join  with  us  in  condemnmg  at  the  herence  to  so-called  systems  of  reform,  false  in  theory, 

Dallot-box  this  moat  uz\just,  unworthy,  and  improper  fanatical  in  methods,  incapable  of  beneficial  results. 

law.  and  fhiitfUl  in  reactive  evils,  are,  before  God  and 

^  ,              .,.,*,,.          ,s                 .  man,  chargeable  with  the  grave  responsibility  of  seek- 

8nb8eqaent1y  the  following  address  was  is-  jng  extension  of  the  ills  thev  deplore  and  assisting  to 

sued  by  the  Executive  Committee:  spread  a  curse  they  themselves  declare  threatens  to 

-^   ^     ,              ,    ^,            ,      -  sap  the  foundations  of  morality  and  decency,  and,  if 

It  often  happens,  in  the  march  of  progress,  among  ^^^  checked,  to  overthrow  the  social  fabric  of  civiliza- 

enlightened  nations,  that  the  attention  of  a  commumty  ^^^  itself 

is  aroused  to  the  existence  of  some  great  evil  in  its  ^^^  therefore,  we  hold  that  the  rejection  of  the  act 

midst.    A  recogniUon  of  the  evil  begets  desire  for  ita  ^    the  electors  at  the  polls  is  the  first  great  step  in  the 

remedy.    Agitation  ensues,  meaaures  of  reform  are  ^,^^  ^^  temperance  reform  possible  to  the  people  of 

hastdy  orMocted,  and  expennaents  m  legisktion  are  -^^^^  Carolina, 
proposed  for  the  suppression  or  limitation  of  the 

®^iL  11 .1-        VI       .V  .  .V       f            .V       vt.  The  resnlt  of  the  vote  was  as  follows:  for 

n,i^StlA'clSS^rd*K?hS??lZ?frj:5!jS  prohibition,  «  870 ;  a^inrt  prohibition.  166.- 

upon  ovilization  and  the  spirit  ofprogress.  none  is  of  825;    total  vote,   214,696  ;    majority  against 

greater  importance,  perhaps,  than  that  which  is  in-  prohibition,  118,956.    Only  four  of  the  Dmety* 

volved  in  what  is  oommonly  known  aa  the  "  temper-  gix  connties  gave  minorities  for  prohibition, 

ance  question.'*                rw  ^i.  n     r     v      \^  viz.,  Cherokee,  Clay,  Transylvania,  and  Yan- 

The  people  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  have  been  ^^J    tit:*u  ™.v^«*  V^x  ♦!,«  ^^.n^^Jf;^.i  ^^  fi^A 

suddenly  and  rudely  plumed  into  consideration  of  ^J-    ^^^J^V^K}^  the  composiUon  of  the 

this  perplexing  problem,  while  aspecbua,  ready-made,  vote  the  Raleigh  "  News  ana  Obseryer    says : 
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We  Bnpposa  that  8,000  RepobHeiiiB  may  have 
Totod  for  prohibition,  leaving,  perhaps,  40,000  i>enio- 
eratio  aupporten  of  that  side.  Of  the  166,825  who 
Toted  against  the  measure,  perhaps  76,000  were  Dem- 
orats  and  91,000  Reoublicans.  To  be  sure,  these  are 
only  surmises,  founaed  on  the  normal  strenffth  of  the 
parties,  and  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  80,000 
Toters  who  did  not  Yote  were  about  eqnallj  divided 
between  the  parties.  We  assume  that  ttie  214,000 
votes  cast  represent  114,000  Democrats  and  100,000 
Bepublioans.  And  so  it  appears  that  nearly  twice  as 
many  Demoorata  voted  against  the  bill  as  for  it,  and 
nDK>re  than  eleven  Bepublioans  voted  against  it  where 
one  voted  for  it.  Those  calculations  are,  however, 
more  curious  than  profitable,  for  the  whole  matter  is 
mere  speculation.  All  that  wo  know  is  that  the  ma- 
jority approximates  120,000. 

In  May  a  oonvention  of  oolored  Repnblioans 
was  lield  in  Raleigh,  which  demanded  greater 
recognition  of  their  race  bj  the  party  in  the 
State  in  appointments  and  elections  to  ofiAce. 
In  September  a  meeting  of  county  saperin- 
tendentfl  of  pablio  instraction  was  held  in 
Raleigh,  and  a  State  association  was  formed. 
There  are  in  the  State  sixty-lsix  educational 
institutions,  such  as  university,  colleges,  high- 
schools,  military  academies,  etc.  There  are  in 
addition  graded  schools  at  Raleigh,  Wilming- 
ton, Bakersville,  Goldsboro,  Fayetteville,  Salis- 
bury, Charlotte,  and  Greensboro.  There  are 
twenty-one  agricultural  societies  and  clubs  of 
note.  There  are  four  paper-mills,  all  water- 
power,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  eight  tons  of 
paper.  There  are  ^fty-nine  cotton  and  woolen 
factories,  besides  factories  for  the  manufacture 
of  tobacco,  agricultural  implements,  furniture 
and  wood-work,  sewing-machines,  etc.  There 
are  no  less  than  twenty-two  railways,  whose 
lines  are  wholly  or  in  part  in  the  State.  The 
extreme  length  of  the  State,  east  to  west,  from 
Dare  to  Polk  Counties,  is  485  miles,  and  the 
extreme  breadth,  from  Brunswick  to  Granville, 
north  and  south,  is  188  miles.  There  are  ten 
sounds,  and  the  area  of  the  sounds  and  bays  is 
8,300  square  miles.  There  are  fifteen  lakes, 
covering  an  area  of  200  sqijare  miles.  There 
are  three  Insane  Asylums  and  two  Institutions 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind.  The 
different  sections  of  the  State  were  settled  as 
follows:  By  Enfflish  Quakers  and  Baptists  in 
the  northeast;  by  Swiss  and  French  in  the 
east ;  by  Scotch  in  the  southern  tier  of  coun- 
ties; by  Scotch-Irish  a  little  farther  west; 
by  Moravians  in  the  northwest,  and  by  Dutch 
in  the  west  center.  The  various  crops  are 
chiefly  raised  as  follows:  Rice  and  corn  in 
the  east ;  cotton  a  little  nearer  the  center ;  then 
corn  and  cotton ;  next  tobacco ;  yet  a  little 
farther  west  the  small  grains ;  then  the  great 
fruit  country ;  and  on  tbe  extreme  western  bor- 
der the  region  where  buckwheat,  wheat,  barley, 
etc.,  flourish. 

The  acreage  of  tobacco  was  67,208,  and  the 
yield  26,986,218  pounds.  North  Carolina  stands 
fifteenth  among  the  States  in  production  of 
com,  and  the  increase  is  50  per  cent  over  1870. 
In  the  cereals  the  State  is  reported  as  follows : 
com,  27,959,894  bushels;  wheat,  8,885,670; 
oats,  8,830,622;  bariey,  4,799;  rye,  284,993; 


buckwheat,  46,200.  In  oats  and  rye  it  is  nine- 
teenth in  order  of  production,  barley  thirty- 
eighth,  rye  seventeenth,  and  buckwheat  eight- 
eenth. 

Below  is  given  the  cotton  yield  of  the  State 
according  to  tbe  United  States  census  of  1880. 
The  counties  have  been  arranged  in  three 
groups,  the  first  embracing  the  nineteen  sea- 
coast  counties,  which  produced  only  88,618 
bales  of  cotton.  The  next  group  comprises  the 
old  ante-bellum  cotton  counties  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable; these  produced  226,606  bales^  The 
other  group,  as  far  as  may  be,  gives  an  idea 
of  the  new  cotton  territory,  brought  under 
culture  since  the  war;  the  numl)er  of  bales 
produced  in  it  runs  up  to  nearly  180,000.  It 
includes  Wake,  now  the  largest  cotton  county 
in  the  State,  where  but  little  if  any  was  grown 
before  the  war.  The  entire  number  of  acres 
devoted  to  the  staple  in  1879  was  892,982,  and 
the  number  of  bales  grown  was  889,676. 
These  figures  were  increased  ten  oer  cent  in 
1880,  and  increased  again  in  1881.  Most  of  this 
increase  is  in  the  new  cotton  territory,  so  that 
year  by  year  the  culture  of  the  staple  is  extend- 
ing in  the  State : 
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OOUNTHS. 


Carrltack... 

Gsmden 

FuqQotank . 
Pwqalouuu. 

Cbowsn 

Dan... 


TyrrelL. 
Hyde... 


[yde. 

Bewifort 

Psmlloo 

OSTSB 

Curteret 

Jones 

Onslow 

Pender 

New  HsaoTsr. 
BranawMc.... 

Cohimbna 

Blnden 


816 

9,670 

4,004 

7,095 

6,047 

16 

S,481 

9,518 

11,785 

4,085 

19,889 

9.986 

8,468 

6,«58 

1,468 

149 

8$5 

9,118 

1,618 


Totd 7»,018 


188 

898 

1,181 

9,778 

9,998 

8 

1,198 

718 

6,091 

9,926 

^789 

1.014 

C078 

9,841 

885 

66 

944 

880 

688 


88,718 


AHTB-BELLITIf  COTTON  COnNTIES. 

COUMTIB. 

A««H«. 

Gates 

6,700 
14,605 
86,918 
19,455 

8.117 
18,855 
81,147 
51,880 
48,906 
91,6(« 
80,974 
9^768 
98.706 
16,888 
89,108 
19,160 

9,654 
15,846 
19,090 
98.986 
9M96 
91,607 

1.860 

Hertford • 

NorthsoiDtoo 

6360 
181616 

Bertie... r..... 

7,200 

Wsshlnffton 

8,694 

Martin 

6387 

Pitt 

14,879 

SdfrwK>TAbe ...,,,,,.,...,,  ^  ^ . 

96,250 

BeFl&K 

16.661 

Wsrren 

7.778 

FrsnkUn 

19,988 

VBBh 

19,567 

WIlSOD 

18,049 

flreene 

8.020 

Wajne 

14,658 

Lenoir 

8,986 

DapHn 

4.489 

Ksmpson. 

6,991 

TTnlon 

8386 

AnsoB 

11,857 

Rtchmond. Ttt.ft-Tt- 

19,754 

Bobeson 

8346 

ToUl 

607,467 

996305 

668 


NORTH  OABOUNA. 


KSW  OOTTON  OOtnmXBf  BBOVGHT  VHOBt  CULTITATIOV 

8INCI  THI  WAJU 


gounths. 

Alunaooe 

Atezandar. 

Borke 

Cabaims 

Caldw«U 

Omw«U 

GatBwbft 

ChatliUD 

ClereUod 

Oumberland 

DftTidMO 

Davie 

ForsytlL 

OMton 

OnnviUe 

OuiUbrd 

Harnett 

Henderson 

IredeU 

Jackaun. 

Johnston. 

Uneoln 

MoDoweU 

Madison 

MecUenbuxff 

MitcheU...  

Montgomexy 

Moore 

Orange  

Person / 

Polk 

Bandolph 

Bocklngham 

Kowan 

Kntherfori 

Stanley 

Btokes , 

Surry 

Wake 

Watauga 

WUkes 

Yadkin 

Total 


til 

61T 

T5S 

19,iS4 

80 

6 

^1T5 

18,468 

19.883 

9,810 

8J79 

790 

16 

10,949 

6,fiM 

888 

9,881 

10 

11,608 

16 

88,198 

7,443 

88 

19 

41,848 

16 

6,619 

8,888 

6,890 

8 

1,646 

696 

6 

10.646 

0,679 

6,878 

18 

8 

60,866 

10 

107 

87 


801,447 


91 

189 

861 

7,467 

19 

4 

8.019 

^861 

6,186 

8,906 

1,686 

809 

10 

4,683 

8,586 

114 

8,687 

4 

4,667 

6 

16,161 

8,946 

9 

4 

19,189 

6 

8,9S9 

8,988 

1,919 

869 

806 

8 

4,881 

8,(79 

2,476 

7 

1 

80,0!^ 

8 

S9 

86 


189,898 


Wake  County  prodaced  the  most  com,  608,- 
052  bashels.  Rowan  comes  next,  producing 
692,689  bushels,  and  is  first  in  the  yield  of  oats, 
140,446  bushels.  Davidson  produced  the  most 
wheat,  174,271  bushels,  and  Ashe  the  mo^^t  lye, 
88,809.  Greenville  is  the  first  in  the  production 
of  tobacco,  4,606,858  pounds.  Greenville,  Per- 
son, Caswell,  and  RocKingham  produced  over  a 
third  of  the  entire  tobacco-crop  of  the  State. 

A  striking  feature  in  the  agriculture  of  the 
State  is  the  great  change  that  has  been  made 
in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  both  in  the  char- 
acter of  tbe  plant  grown  and  in  the  greatly 
extended  area  of  cnlture.  Prior  to  the  war, 
tobacco  was  grown  in  only  six  or  seven  coun- 
ties bordering  on  Virginia,  and  the  variety  then 
cultivated  was  known  as  **  shipping  tobacco," 
a  black  variety,  which  was  grown  exclusively 
on  heavy  soils  of  rich  alluvial  composition. 
Since  the  war,  from  the  superior  valae  of  the 
product,  the  attention  of  growers  has  been 
turned  exclusively  to  "  yellow  tobacco  " — ^the 
world,  in  fact,  deriving  its  largest  supply  of 
this  variety  from  North  Carolina.  The  culture 
of  the  plant  has  been  extended  from  the  bor- 
der counties  into  the  central  part  of  the  State, 
along  the  Piedmont  belt  to  the  western  limits 
of  the  State — ^not  uniformly,  but  in  certain  lo- 
calities. 


Of  late  years  the  cultivatiQil  of  nidand  rice 
has  grown  into  a  great  industry,  and  this  crop 
now  forms  one  of  the  staple  productions  of  th^ 
State.  Anterior  to  the  war,  rice-culture  was 
oonfined  to  the  lower  valley  of  the  Cape  Fear 
and  to  the  water-grown  variety,  but  the  culti- 
vation of  the  upland  crop  is  now  prosecuted 
with  the  most  encouraging  results.  The  cult- 
ure of  the  vine  is  now  an  established  industry, 
and  is  being  prosecuted  with  excellent  results. 
The  principal  vineyards  are  situated  at  Fayette- 
ville,  Enfield,  Eittrell,  and  near  Salem,  nearly 
in  the  central  part  of  the  State.  The  produc- 
tion of  silk  is  also  carried  on  in  several  of  tbe 
central  counties.  In  the  fruit  district  much 
attention  is  given  to  the  preparation  of  dried 
fruit.  The  State  stands  second  in  the  manu- 
facture of  smoking-tobacco  and  fourth  in  man- 
ufacture of  plug-tobacco.  In  1880-^81  it  man- 
ufactured 4,879,565  pounds  of  the  former  and 
6,405,585  of  the  latter. 

The  receipts-  into  the  State  Treasury  during 
the  year  ending  September  80, 1881,  were  $645,- 
748.05.    The  expenditures  for  all  purposes  ag- 

fregated  $625,416.59.  Of  the  disbursements 
41,962  were  on  account  of  the  Agricultural 
Department,  being  taxes  on  fertilizers,  which 
are  required  by  law  to  be  paid  into  the  State 
Treasury  for  the  benefit  of  that  department, 
but  are  no  part  of  the  general  fund. 

Of  the  $71,179.55  paid  on  account'  of  the 
Insane  Asylum  at  Raleigh,  $21,179.55  was  for 
the  year  1880,  which  Was  not  drawn  till  the 
close  of  that  fiscal  year  (September  80,  1880). 
Of  the  expenses  of  the  institution  for  the 
Deaf,  Dumb,  and  the  Blind,  $82,500  was  for 
the  year  1880.  These  amounts  aggregate 
$95,682.29,  which,  being  deducted  from  the 
total  disbursements,  leaves  the  expenses  legiti- 
mately chargeable  to  this  fiscal  year  $529,- 
784.80. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  business  of 
the  port  of  Wilmington,  for  the  calendar  year 
1881:  The  receipts  of  cotton  foot  up  128,096 
bales,  as  against  106,156  bales  for  last  year ; 
spirits  turpentine,  84,878  casks,  as  against  89,- 
954  casks  for  last  year;  rosin,  481,121  barrels, 
as  against  480,984  barrels  for  last  year ;  tar, 
60,540  barrels,  as  against  54,186  for  last  year; 
crude  turpentine,  91,444  barrels,  as  against 
108,281  barrels  for  last  year.  The  exports  foot 
up  as  follows :  To  domestic  ports — 68.841  bales 
of  cotton,  as  against  40,848  bales  for  last  year ; 
29,067  casks  spirits  of  turpentine,  as  against 
88,272  casks  for  last  year ;  40,160  barrels  rosin, 
as  against  48,861  barrels  ifor  last  year ;  44,479 
barrels  tar,  as  against  89,409  barrels  for  last 
year ;  2,885  barrels  crude  turpentine,  as  against 
8,856  barrels  for  last  year.  To  foreign  ports 
— 57, 664  bales  of  cotton,  as  against  65,718  bales 
for  last  year ;  58,477  casks  of  spirits  turpen- 
tine, as  against  69,458  casks  for  last  year; 
445,659  barrels  of  rosin,  as  against  899,849 
barrels  for  last  year ;  14,909  barrels  of  tar,  as 
against  14,082  barrels  for  last  year ;  102  barrels 
crude  turpentine,  as  against  none  for  last  year. 
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Total  exports  for  1881 : 

Cotton.  bilM in,006   . 

Bpfarlta  tarpeatliie,  ouk« 8T,644 

B08lii,tMurr«l« 480,819 

TYur.bwrals »,»88 

Cmde  tarpenttna,  tamto 8,487 

As  compared  with  total  exports  for  1880 : 

Oottoo,  brief 106,1SS 

SplriU  turpentine,  naka 108J8JI 

BoBin,  barrelB 44TJ10 

1V,b«TOto 88,441 

Crnd*  turpentine,  bnmlB 8,806 

Total  number  of  yessels  arrived  donng  the 
year,  806  American,  registering  119,414  tons; 
and  244  foreign,  registering  88,292  tons. 
Grand  totals:  604  Testis,  registering  207,706 
tons. 


In  the  extreme  western  nart  of  the  State, 
in  Oherokee,  Graham,  Jackson,  and  Swain 
Oonnties,  are  aboat  1,100  CherolEee  Indians, 
iDclnding  a  few  Oatawbas,  who  avoided  trans- 
portation to  the  Indian  Territory  when  the 
other  Oherokees  were  removed.  They  have 
lands  and  a  tribal  government  of  their  own, 
are  farmers,  and  many  of  them  members  of  the 
Baptist  Ghnrch.  They  intermarry  considerably 
with  the  whites,  and  do  not  increase  in  num- 
bers. 

The  population  of  North  Carolina  by  coun- 
ties, as  finally  returned  by  the  census  of  1880, 
and  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  figures 
t(ar  1870,  is  as  follows: 


couirriEs. 


Alemence. , 
Alexander, 
AUeghuj, 


Aabe 

Besofort.... 

Bertie 

Bladen 

Bmnawtek. . 
Bonoombe.. 

Burke 

Oabarroa.... 
Cbldwell.... 
Gamden...., 
Cbrteret.... 

CaewelL 

CaUwbe 

Chatham . . . , 

Gberokee... 

<3iow«n..... 

CleTeiiind... 
Cohunbna . . 

GraTen 

Comberinnd 
Oorrltoek... 


DftTldaQii... 

DaTle 

DnpUn  

Kdgeoembe, 
Fonjth.... 


isse. 

isre. 

14,618 

11,974 

8,865 

6,868 

^486 

8,691 

17,994 

18,498 

14,48T 

9.078 

17.474 

18,011 

16^899 

12,900 

lft,108 

12,881 

9,899 

7,754 

91,909 

10,412 

12,809 

9,n7 

14,984 

11,904 

10,991 

8,476 

8,274 

0,861 

9,784 

9,010 

17,829 

16^081 

14,948 

10,984 

28,408 

19.728 

8,182 

8.090 

T,900 

6,400 

9M 

2,461 

16.6n 

12,606 

14,489 

8,474 

19,729 

20,016 

28,886 

17,085 

6L476 

^181 

8,248 

2,n8 

20,888 

17,414 

11,096 

9,620 

18,778 

10,042 

26,181 

22,970 

18,070 

18,050 

COUMTHS. 


Franklin 

Oaaton 

Qfltea 

Graham* 

OranTille 

Greene 

OnUfoid 

HalUkz 

Harnett 

Heywood 

Henderaon 

Hertlbrd. ....... 

Hyde 

IredeU 

Jaekaon 

Johnatoii 

Jonee. 

Lenoir 

linooln 

McDowelL 

Ifaoon 

Madison 

Martin. 

MecUenbofg.... 

MItcheU 

Montgomety . .  • . 

Moore 

Naah 

NewHanorer... 
Northampton... 

Onalow 

Orange 


isae. 


20,829 
14,804 

8,887 

2,880 
81,266 
10.087 
28,080 
80300 
10,862 
10,271 
10,281 
11,848 

7,760 
22,670 

7^48 
28,461 

7.491 
10344 
11,061 

9,986 

8,064 
18,810 
1S,140 
84,170 

9,480 

9374 
16,821 
17,781 
21376 
20,082 

9,829 


isre. 


14,184 

12,602 

7,724 

24,881 
8,667 

21,786 

80,40S 
8.805 
7,921 
7,706 
9,278 
6,440 

16,981 
6,688 

16,897 

^oo8 

10,484 

9,078 

7399 

6,610 

8,192 

9,647 

94399 

4.700 

7,487 

12,040 

11,077 

97,978 

14,749 

7,069 

17,007 


COVHTIXIL 


PamUoot 

Paeonotank 

Pender t 

Perqubnana. . . . . 

Perion 

Fltt 

Polk 

Randolph 

Biehmond 

Bobeeoo 

Boeklngham 

Bowan 

Bntheribrd 

fiampeon 

Stanlev 

Btdkea 

Bony 

Swdnl 


TmnsTiTanln. . . 


union. 


Tnlon. 

Wake 

WaircB 

WaahlngtoB. 
Watengm... 

Wayne 

WiOcce 

WUaon..... 

Yadkin 

Tanoey 


The  State.. 


isae. 

63?8 

103C9 

12,466 

9,466 

18,719 

21,794 

0,062 

90,686 

18,240 

28,880 

91,744 

10,960 

10,198 

22,894 

10,600 

10308 

10,802 

8,784 

0340 

4,040 

18,006 

47,989 

22,619 

8,928 

8,160 

24,601 

19,181 

1«V064 

12,420 

7,C94 


isra. 


8,181 

•  •  •  •  »  • 

7340 
11,170 
17.276 

4319 
17301 
12,889 
16,262 
1^706 
16,810 
18,121 
16l486 

8310 
11,208 
11,202 

••••■■ 

8386 

4«178 

12,217 

80,617 

17.768 

6,016 

0,V87 

18.144 

l^e89 

12,208 

10,607 

^909 


1399,700 


1,071361 


NOXIOUS  INSEOTS  AND  PLANT  PARA- 
SITES.  Reoent  observers  have  detected  bac- 
terial life  in  common  fruit*tree  diseases,  and 
have  found  experimental  evidence  connecting 
the  disease  with  the  micropbytic  germs.  Pro- 
fessor T.  J.  Burril  detected  moving  microscopic 
objects  in  the  juices  of  blighted  pear-trees  in 
1877,  which  he  afterward  disoovei^d  to  be  bac- 
teria. In  1880  he  found  similar  organisms  as- 
sociated with  the  disease  of  apple-trees  called 
twig-blight.  Drops  of  a  whitish,  viscid  sub- 
stance, which  after  a  while  became  brown, 
oozing  from  diseased  parts,  were  found  to  be 
largelj  composed  of  the  microphytes,  which 
were  double  or  single  ovoid  bacteria,  each  about 
*001  millimetre  thick,  and  *0016  millimetre  long. 
The  starch-granules,  which  are  abundant  in 
healthy  cells,  were  absent  in  the  infected  tis- 

•  In  1872,  from  part  of  Cherokee;  In  1874  bonndAzy  with 
Taaeej  ohanged. 

t  In  1872.  from  part  of  Craren ;  tn  1874  and  1870.  parte  from 
Beanfort;  in  1870bonndanr  with Oraren ohnnged. 

t  In  1870,  fttMn  part  of  New  HenoTer. 

I  In  1871,  tmn  perta  of  Jaekaon  and  Maeom. 


sues,  and  the  products  of  their  fermentation 
were  revealed  by  tests.  The  manner  in  which 
the  bacteria  penetrate  the  cell-walls  is  proble* 
matical.  It  must  be  in  the  germ  form  that 
they  pass  from  one  cell  to  anomer.  The  germs 
are  not  carried  by  the  circulating  sap,  or  water, 
because  the  disease  spreads  eveiJy  in  all  direc- 
tions from  its  starting-point. 

Inoculation  of  heiuthy  trees  by  puncturing 
with  a  needle  or  knife-point  dipped  in  the  viscid 
exudation  led  to  the  development  of  the  disease, 
in  about  half  the  cases,  after  ten  or  twelve  days, 
or  longer.  External  applications  of  the  virus 
to  the  bark  or  leaves  produced  no  effects.  The 
virus  from  the  apple-blight  produced  the  fire- 
bU^ht  in  pear-trees,  and  was  more  fatal  in  its 
action  than  that  from  the  pear- blight  itself. 

By  similar  evidence  the  yellows  in  peach* 
trees  has  been  traced  to  micro-organisms.  In 
the  cells  of  the  infected  shoots  few  starch-cells, 
but  a  multitude  of  bacteria,  are  present.  They 
are  of  oval  form,  not  much  longer  than  wide, 
and  joined  into  straight  rods.    The  Lombardy 
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poplar  and  the  aspen  are  snbjeot  to  simOar  dis-  air  from  the  tracheal  tabea.    There  are,  how*' 

eases,  which  are  foand  to  be  accompanied  bj  ^ver,  bat  fev  cases  in  which  this  insecticide 

the  mnltiplication  of  bacteria.  can  be  administered.  The  other  remedy  against 

The  cause  of  the  mysterions  failnre  of  sugar-  destructiye  insects  finds  a  very  extensive  appli- 
beets,  on  land  on  which  this  crop  has  been  cation  in  the  form  of  a  powder  called  oom- 
raised  for  many  years  in  succession,  has  been  monly  ^^  Persian  insect-powder/^  It  is  made 
found  to  be  a  minute  parasite,  which  is  from  flowers  of  the  Anthemis  group.  It  de- 
nourished  by  the  decaying  roots.  The  experi-  stroys  insects  by  paralyzing  their  nervous  sys- 
ments  of  Kdhn  and  others,  which  led  to  the  tem.  The  mode  of  its  action  is  not  understood, 
discovery  of  the  parasite,  show  that  the  soil  To  all  other  life  it  seems  to  be  almost  innocuous, 
first  becomes  infertile  in  patches,  where  the  The  most  efficacious  of  these  flowers  are  species 
plants  begin  to  die,  from  which  centers  the  of  the  genus  Pyrethrum.  The  common  Artemi- 
beet-sickness,  as  the  phenomenon  is  called,  ex-  tia  ftl^alia  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  destroy 
tends  over  the  entire  field,  and  is  capable  of  delicate  insect  forms.  Instances  have  occurred 
spreading  through  whole  districts.  It  was  sup-  recently  in  which  the  Persian  powder  has  acted 
posed  until  the  recent  discovery,  as  it  is  in  the  iiguriously  on  vertebrate  animals, 
cases  of  other  crops  which  languish  or  fail  after  NUTRITIVE  INGREDIENTS  AND  VAL- 
repeated  plantings  on  the  same  soil,  that  it  was  UES  OF  THE  FOOD  WE  EAT.  Among  the 
due  to  the  exhaustion  of  certain  soluble  ma-  numerous  branches  of  biolo^oal  research,  one, 
terials  in  the  soil  which  are  specially  required  and  by  no  means  the  least  mteresting  and  im- 
for  the  particular  plant.  Analyses  of  soils  portant,  is  the  study  of  foods  and  nutritioia. 
showed  no  deficiency  of  nutrient  elements  in  Within  the  past  fifteen  years  especially,  a  very 
the  case  of  the  beet-sickness.  Ohiccory,  which  large  amount  of  scientific  labor  has  been  de- 
requires  the  same  kind  of  soil  as  the  beet,  fiour-  voted  to  the  investigation  of  the  composition 
ished  in  the  sickened  soil.  Other  vegetables  of  of  foods  and  the  function  of  their  ingredients 
many  kinds  planted  in  an  infected  field  were  at-  in  the  animal  economy.  Indeed,  very  few  per- 
tackel  The  roots  of  the  young  beets,  it  was  sons  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  have  any  just  con- 
fouu(L  were  attacked  by  the  parasites,  and  ception  of  the  magnitude  of  this  work  and 
their  larvee  lodge  In  them.  Of  different  reme-  its  results.  And,  though  many  of  the  most 
dies  tried,  the  most  practicable  is  to  sow  tha  important  problems  are  still  unsolved  and 
field  thickly  with  beets,  and  then  pull  up  the  must,  because  of  their  complexity,  long  re- 
entire  young  crop,  and,  by  burning  it,  destroy  main  so,  yet  enough  has  been  done  to  give  us 
the  insects  after  they  have  pierced  the  roots.  a  tolerably  clear  insight  into  the  processes  by 

Experiments  with  prussic  or  hydrocyanic  which  the  food  we  eat  supplies  our  bodily 

acid,  couduoted  by  Dr.  Franz  Kdniff,   prove  wants. 

that  it  is  the  best  disinfectant  for  plants  in-  The  bulk  of  our  best  definite  knowledge  of 

fested  with  animal  parasites.    An  atmosphere  these  matters  comes  from  direct  experiments 

in  which  only  one  third  gramme  of  the  acid  is  in  which  animals  are  supplied  with  food  of 

diffhsed  in  every  cubic  metre  of  the  air,  a  quan-  various  kinds,  and  the  effects  noted.   The  food, 

tity  which  is  not  fatal  to  the  tenderest  parts  of  the  excrement,  solid  and  liauid,  and  in  some 

plants,  will  destroy  the  phylloxera  and  its  eggs  cases  the  inhaled  and  exhaled  air,  are  meas- 

in  half  an  hoards  exposure.    Prussic  acid  is  less  nred,   weighed,   and   analyzed.     Many  trials 

injurious  to  some  plants  than  to  others,  but  its  have  been  made  with  different  animals,  homes, 

action  on  animals  is  much  more  violent  than  oxen,  cows,  sheep,  goats,  swine,  dogs,  rabbits, 

on  any  plants.    Large  winged  insects  die  in  an  birds,  and  the  like,  and  a  considerable  number 

atmosphere  containing  only  one  tenth  gramme  with  human  beings  of  both  sexes  and  different 

to  the  cubic  metre.   Robust,  woody  plants,  with  ages.     In  the  philosophical  planning  of  the 

their  leaves  and  fiowera,  can  stand  a  gramme  of  researches,  in  the  ingenuity  manifested  in  de- 

the  acid  to  the  cubic  metre  of  air.  vising  apparatus,  in  the  accuracy,  thorough- 

The  remedies  for  phylloxera,  brought  for-  ness,  patience  in  execution,  and  magnitude  of 

ward  at  a  congress  called  at  Bordeaux  for  the  the  work,  as  well  as  in  the  distinguished  genius 

discussion  of  the  subject,  were  submersion  of  of  many  of  the  workers,  ohemaco-physiological 

the  vineyards,  and  the  application  of  bisulphide  science  has  here,  as  In  other  specialties,  assumed 

of  carbon  and  sulpho-oarbonates.   The  plans  of  the  highest  rank  among  the  sciences  of  our  time, 

grafting  French  varieties  of  grape  upon  Ameri-  With  the  rest  it  has  brought  us  where  we  can 

can  stems,  or  American  vines  on  French  stems,  estimate  the  nutritive  values  of  foods  from  their 

are  found  to  produce  plants  which  are  usually  chemical  composition  with  so  near  an  approach 

proof  against  the  insect-pest  to  accuracy  that  in  Germany,  where  the  best 

Two  kinds  of  insecticides  are  known  which  research  is  done,  tables,  giving  in  figures  the 

are  completely  effective,  and  at  the  same  time  composition  and  nutritive  valuations  of  foods, 

harmless  to  vegetation.    These  are  fatty  sub-  have  been  prepared  by  eminent  physiologists, 

stances,  and  a  certain  group  of  composite  fiow-  and  are  coming  into  general  use  among  the 

ers.    An  oily  substance,  when  it  can  be  applied  people.    To  give  a  brief  account  of  the  out- 

so  as  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  insect's  body  come  of  such  work  as  this  in  its  relation  to  the 

in  a  film,  causes  instantaneous  death  by  suffoca-  nutritive  values  of  foods  is  the  chief  object  of 

tion.     It  closes  the  spiracles,  and  exdudes  the  this  article. 
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The  NutrUnU  of  Foods  and  their  Fkinetians  f  ael  to  produce  heat  and  probably  musoalar 

m  Nutrition,—F\r8ty  how^ever,  It  may  be  well  force,  but  do  not  form  nitrogenons  tissue.  They 

to  recapitulate  very  briefly  some  of  the  main  are  more  valuable  than  the  carbohydrates,  be- 

results  of  later  research  respecting  the  nutri-  cause  richer  in  carbon  and  hydrogen,  the  ele- 

tive  ingredients  of  foods,  and  their  work  and  ments  which  give  value  to  fuel,  and  because  they 

usee  in  nutrition.    This  is  the  more  proper,  supply  the  b^y  with  fats, 
since  the  more  lately  ascertained  facts  have  not       iiesides  the  nutrients  named  above,  there  are 

only  added  greatly  to  our  knowledge,  but  the  others  of  inferior  but  nevertheless  not  incon- 

older  theories  have  thereby  been  materially  siderable  imi)ortance  in  nutrition,  as  kreatin, 

modified ;  and,  further,  because  the  later  views  sarkin,  inosite,  and  so  on.    The  proportions  of 

have  not  yet  become  current  in  the  English  theseare,  however,  so  small  and  their  functions 

language.  so  little  understood,  that  it  is  at  present  cus- 

We  eat  meat  and  fish,  potatoes  and  bread,  to  tomary  to  leave  them  out  of  account  or  group 

build  up  our  bodies,  repair  their  wastes,  and  them  with  the  other  nutrients  in  estimating 

supply  them  with  fuel  for  the  production  of  the  nutritive  values  of  foods.    Classifying  the 

heat  and  force.     In  other  words,  our  food  or^nio  nutrients  of  food  thus  roughly,  the 

supplies,  besides  water  and  mineral  substances,  chief  uses  of  each  class  in  supplying  the  body 

several  classes  of  nutrients,  of  which  the  most  with  material  for  its  tissues  and  fluids,  and  for 

important  are  albuminoids  or  proteids,  carbo-  the  production  of  heat  and  muscular  force, 

hydrates  and  fats,  and  whose  functions  are  to  may  be  briefly  outlined  as  follows : 
be  transformed  into  the  various  tissues  and         N«tikiit«.  rnoHou  ^  nsmumi. 


fluidfl  of  the  body,  muscle  and  fat,  blood  and  ALBntnroiM       fAretnmslbnnedlnto  Albitiiihoids. 

bone,  and  by  their  decomposition  and  con-  Pbotdx  Oom-     ]  «        «          u   c^ohtdbatm. 

sumption  to  produce  heat  and  force.  rom»,          [smre  for  Fdbl. 

AUmminotday    Proteids^    or   Protein   Com- 

pounds,  -These  contain  carbon,  oxygen,  hydro-  Caebchtdbatw.    Serre  for  Fitbl. 

gen,  and  nitrogen,  the  latter  element  being  char-  i  Am  trunaftiniMd  into  Fatb. 

acteristio  of  albuminoids.    Albuminoids  occur  ^^"-                /  sowa  f«  Fubl.    "  ^^'^^^^™' 
in  plants,  as  in  the  gluten  of  wheat ;  and  in  the 

animal  body,  as  in  the  fibrinogen  and  fibrino-  Proportions  of  Nutrients  in  Different  Foods, 

plastic  substances  of  blood,  in  the  fibrin  of  — As  the  functions  of  the  nutritive  ingredients 

muscle,  in  albumen  (white)  of  eggs,  and  in  the  have  become  better  understood,  more  and  more 

casein  (curd)  of  milk.  attention  has  naturally  been  devoted  to  the 

The  albuminoids  are  the  most  important  of  investigation  of  the  composition  of  foods,  and 

the  nutrients  of  foods.   Not  only  do  they  share  the  nature  and  proportions  of  tbeir  various 

in  the  formation  of  the  fatty  tissues  and  in  the  constituents;  so  that,  although  only  the  later 

snpply  of  material  for  the  production  of  animal  work  has  been  done  by  methods  fully  in  accord 

heat  and  muscular  power,  thus  performing  all  with  the  demands  of  chemical  and  physiolog- 

of  the  functions  of  the  other  food  ingredients  ical  science  as  it  now  exists,  yet  a  large  amount 

in  the  body,  but  they  also  have  a  work  of  ofreliable  information  has  already  accumulated, 

their  own  in  the  building  up  of  the  nitrogen-  Many  hundreds  of  analyses  of  vegetable  and 

ous  tissues,  muscles,  tendons,  cartilage,  etc.,  animal  food  products  have  been  executed  in 

in  which  none  of  the  other  ingredients  can  Europe,  especially  in  Germany.   In  this  country 

share.  the  analytical  investigation  of  this  sort  has  not 

Carbohydrates^  of  which  we  have  familiar  until  within  a  few  years  past  been  at  «ll  ex- 
examples  in  sugar,  starch,  and  cellidose,  differ  teuMive,  and  that  which  has  been  done  has 
from  the  albuminoids  in  that  they  have  no  ni-  been  confined  almost  exclusively  to  materials 
trogen.  They  have,  according  to  the  best  ex-  used  for  feeding  domestic  animaJs. 
perimental  evidence,  no  share  in  the  forma-  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
tion  of  nitrogenous  tissues  in  the  body.  That  stitution  and  the  United  States  Fish  Oom- 
they  are  transformed  into  fats  to  any  consider-  mission,  an  investigation  of  the  chemical  com- 
able  extent  is  at  least  questionable.  Their  chief  position  and  nutritive  values  of  some  of  our 
use  in  food  seems  to  be  to  supply  fuel  for  the  American  foods  has  been  undertaken  in  the 
production  of  animaJ  heat,  and  very  probably  chemical  laboratory  of  Wesleyan  University, 
of  muscular  energy.  They  also  do  a  most  use-  Middletown,  Oonnecticut,  under  the  direction 
ful  duty  in  preventing  the  consumption  of  al-  of  Professor  W.  O.  Atwater.  This  work  has 
buminoids  and  fats,  by  being  consumed  diem-  begun  with  analyses  of  fish,  but  is  being  ex- 
selvee.  Thev  are  very  important  constituents  tended  to  other  animal  and  to  vegetable  foods, 
of  food,  but  less  so  than  the  albuminoids.  Tiie  research  has  been  going  on  for  some  time, 

Fats  are  familiar  to  us  in  the  vegetable  fats  and  now  includes  chemical  analyses  of  some 

and  oils,  as  linseed  and  olive  oils;  in  fat  meat,  two  hundred  specimens  of  the  fiesh  of  fish, 

tallow  and  lard,  and  in  butter,  etc.    Fats,  like  oysters,  lobsters,  and  other  **  fish-foods,"  with 

carbohydrate^  consist  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  a  number  of  meats  of  various  sorts,  and  some 

hydrogen,  and  are  destitute  of  nitrogen.    The  vegetable  products.    Some  of  the  results,  along 

fats  of  food  are  stored  in  the  body  as  fats,  with  those  of  similar  European  products,  are 

transformed  into  carbohydrates,  and  serve  as  given  in  the  table  herewith : 
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COMPOSITION  AND  NTTrBITIYS  YALITATION  OF  FOODS. 
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Animal  Foods. — ^The  figures  for  meat,  game, 
fowl,  milk,  eggs,  etc.,  as  well  as  those  for 
vegetable  food,  are  from  European  analyses, 
which  are  far  more  numerous  at  present  than 
the  American.  Those  of  fish  and  inverte- 
brates, on  the  other  hand,  are  American — the 
number  of  analyses  made  here  being  already 
several  times  as  large  as  the  European. 

The  first  column  of  the  table  of  animal 
foods  gives  the  amounta  of  edible  solids,  act- 
ual nutrients  in  the  samples  as  analyzed.  The 
European  figures  do  not  include  these  data. 
With  the  fish  and  invertebrates,  however, 
they  are  given. 

Considered  from  the  stand-point  of  the  food- 
value,  meats,  fish,  etc.,  as  we  buy  them  in  the 
markets,  consist  of— 1.  Flesh  or  edible  portion ; 
2.  Waste— bones,  skin,  entrails,  etc  The  pro- 
portions of  waste  matter  in  different  kinds  of 
nsh,  and  in  different  samples  of  the  same  kind 
in  different  condition,  vary  widely.  Thus,  a 
sample  of  flounder  contained  68  per  cent  of 
waste  matter  and  only  82  per  cent  of  flesh, 
whUe  one  of  halibut-steak  had  only  18  per 
cent  of  waste  and  82  per  cent  of  edible  ma- 
terials. Among  those  with  the  most  waste 
and  least  edible  flesh  are  the  porgy,  bass,  perch, 
lobster,  and  oyster.  Among  those  with  the 
least  waste  are  fat  shad,  fat  mackerel,  and  dried 
and  salt  fish. 

Ooming  to  the  edible  portion,  the  flesh,  we 
find  this  to  consist  of — 1,  water;  2,  solids — 
actual  nutritive  substances.  The  proportions 
of  water  and  solids  in  the  various  kinds  of 
flesh  are  much  more  variable  than  most  peo- 
ple would  suppose.  Thus,  we  find  the  pro- 
portion of  water  in  meats  to  vary  from  one 
half  or  less  in  the  fatter  to  three  fourths  or 
more  in  the  leaner  sorts.  Again,  the  flesh  of 
flounder  has  85  per  cent  of  water  and  only  16 
per  cent  of  solids,  while  that  of  salmon  has  86^ 
per  cent  of  solids  and  68}  per  cent  of  water ; 
and  the  flesh  of  dried,  smoked,  and  salt  fish 
has  still  less  water.  Among  the  more  watery 
kinds  of  fish  are  the  flounder,  cod,  striped  bass, 
and  blue-fish.  Among  those  with  less  water 
and  more  solids  are  mackerel,  shad,  salmon, 
and  salt  and  dried  fish.  In  brief,  as  com- 
pared with  ordinary  meats,  the  flesh  of  fish 
generally,  though  not  always,  contains  more 
water. 

To  get  the  actual  nutritive  substance  in  a 
sample  of  fish  we  must  first  subtract  the  waste 
— the  entrails,  bones,  skin,  etc. — which  leaves 
the  flesh  ;  then  we  must  allow  for  the  water 
in  the  flesh.  What  remains  will  be  the  total 
edible  solids,  or  actual  nutritive  substance,  in 
the  sample.  Some  of  the  detailed  statistics  of 
the  proportions  of  total  nutrients  in  fish  and 
invertebrates  will  be  of  interest.  The  follow- 
ing data  are  from  a  report  of  the  investiga- 
tion by  Professor  Atwater  above  referred  to,  in 
the  last  report  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Filth  and  Fisheries.  The  figures  apply 
to  the  samples  of  fish  as  retailed,  in  some  cases 
whole,  in  others  dressed : 
VOL.  xzi. — iZ    A 


TOTAL    EDIBLE    SOLmS.      ACTUAL    NITTRIENTS    IN  SAM- 
PLES OV  VISE,   AS  BECIIVED  VBOM  MARKETS. 


KIND  OP  nSH,  AND  PORTION  ANALYZED. 


California  talni<m,  edible  portion  of  anterior 


Salmon,  entralla  remored 

Bmoked  halibnt 

Bait  madcereL 

Boned  cod,  eait 

Canned  Balm<»i  

Bmoked  herring 

Eela,  mlt-water;  ekln,  head,  and  entralla  re- 

moTod 

Hallbat,  seotlon  of  bodj,  hi 

Hattbnt,  poeterior  part  of  bodj,  lean 

Spanish  maokerel,  whole 

Bait  cod,  *»  boat  fish" 

Bait  cod.*"  channel  flah"* 

Shad,  whole 

Shad,  whole 

Shad,  whole 

Tnrbot,  whole 

Mackerel,  whole 

Mackerel,  whole 

Mackerel,  whole 

Mackerel,  whole,  lean. 

Salmon-troat,  whole,  leta 

Whlte-flah,  whole 

Spent  lalmon,  female,  whole 

Spent  Mlmon,  itsmale,  whole 

MnakaUonge,  whole 

Smelt,  whole 

SheepVhead,  entralla  remored 

AlewtTca,  whole 

Herrtug,  whole 

Cod,  head  and  entrails  remoTed 

Cod,  head  and  entrails  remored 

Spent  landlocked  salmon,  male,  whole 

Spent  hmdlocked  salmon,  female,  whole. . . . 

Brook-trout,  enltlTated,  whole 

Black-flsh,  whole 

Bed  snapper,  entralla  removed 

Bed  snapper,  whole 

Porgy,  wnole 

Pornr,  whole 

White  perch,  whde 

White  perch,  whole 

Black  basa,  whole 

Striped  bass,  whole 

Striped  bass,  whole 

Hsddock,  entralla  removed 

Haddock,  entrsUs  removed 

Yellow  pike-perch,  whole 

yioonder,  entrails  removed 

Floander,  whole 


FwMnt. 

89S9 
86-6T 
81-68 
8»-97 
80-91 
29-90 
2d*6e 

92-00 

27-13 

10*  67 

30-60 

20-99 

1909 

1806 

10-01 

14-81 

10-61 

28-90 

18-24 

12-97 

11  76 

14-88 

18-69 

14-87 

12-17 

12-02 

1201 

11-99 

11-90 

1109 

11-92 

10-98 

10-97 

10-74 

10-77 

10-72 

10-87 

9-88 

11-78 

7-78 

10-08 

8-78 

9-07 

9-01 

8-87 

907 

8-68 

8-40 

7-06 

4-87 


s 


FWct. 


91-40 


16-29 


10-48 


18-02 


11-40 
i6-86 


9-76 

•  •  •  •  • 

9-41 


8-94 
'8-88 


Foul  or  Spent  Fish  v&nus  the  same  in  Good 
Condition,-^^mQ  very  interesting  results  are 
foQQd  in  comparing  the  fool  or  spent  fish  with 
the  same  in  good  condition.  As  it  becomes  lean, 
the  fish  loses  nntritive  value  in  three  ways :  first, 
in  total  loss  of  weight ;  second,  in  relative  in- 
crease of  waste  and  decrease  of  flesh ;  and,  third, 
in  the  deterioration  of  the  quality  of  the  flesh, 
which,  in  the  lean  fish,  is  more  watery  and  con- 
siderably less  valuable,  pound  for  pound,  than 
the  fiesh  of  the  same  fish  in  good  condition. 
Thus,  the  flesh  of  spent  salmon  is  rated  in  the 
last  column  at  85,  while  that  of  fat  salmon  came 
up  to  108.  There  is  in  this  a  btrong  argument 
in  favor  of  legislation  against  the  capture  of 
fish  out  of  season. 

Fish  as  Brain-Food. — The  report  referred  to 
contains  the  following  statement  re<i;arding  the 
wide-spread  notion  that  fish  is  particularly  val- 
uable for  brain-food  on  account  of  a  large  con- 
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tent  of  phosphorns :  "  The  percentages  of  phofr- 
phorns  in  the  analyses  above  reported  are  not 
larger  than  are  found,  aocording  to  the  best 
andyses,  in  the  flesh  of  other  animals  used 
for  food.  The  number  of  reliable  determina- 
tions of  flesh  in  the  latter  are,  however,  small, 
and  it  is,  though  very  improbable,  yet  within 
the  range  of  possibility  that  a  more  complete 
iuyestigation  of  the  subject  might  reveal  a 
smaller  proportion  of  phosphorns  in  meats  than 
in  fish.  But,  even  if  the  fish  were  richer  in 
phosphorus,  there  is  no  proof  that  it  would,  on 


that  account,  be  better  for  brain-food.  The 
questions  of  the  nourishment  of  the  brain  and 
the  sources  of  intellectual  energy  are  too  in- 
determinate to  allow  decisive  statements,  and 
too  abstruse  for  speedy  solution  in  the  present 
condition  of  our  knowledge." 

Oysters, — From  the  same  source  we  quote 
similar  statistics  regarding  oysters  from  various 
localities.  It  should  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  analyses  are  as  yet  insufficient  to  show 
how  accurately  these  figures  express  the  aver- 
age composition  of  oysters  of  the  kinds  named : 


PROPOBTIONS  OF  FLESH,  OF  LIQUIDS,  AND   OF  TOTAL  SHELL   OOHTENTB  (FLESH  AND  LIQUIDS) 

IN  SAMPLES  OF  OTSTEHS. 


rUSH  D>r  WHOLE  OYS- 
TER. 


Bloa  Poixit 

Shrewsbnxy 

Fair  Haven 

Buiard^B  JBtar 

Froridenoe  filver 

Bookaway 

Baat  River 

Stetan  Island 

Bappahannock  Birer.. . . 

Stony  Greek 

Stony  Creek 

Potomao  Btver 

Jamea  River 

Norfolk 


Fvccnt. 


18-39 
12-64 
18-68 
12-50 
10  88 
10-68 
10-2T 


9 

7' 
7' 
7 
6 


18 
86 
52 
84 
M 


6-.M) 
4-66 


UQUIDS  IN  WHOLI 
OYSTER. 

Stony  Creek 

Stony  Creek 

Eaat  River 

Bockaway 

Bnzard^s  Bay 

Bappahaono<»  Btver. 

JametBiver. 

Staten  Island 

Norfblk 

Providence  Biver. . . . 

Potomac  River 

Fair  Haven 

Bine  Point 

Shrewsbuiy 


PMr 


11-81 
11-88 
10-01 

'79 


« 

7' 
7" 
7- 
7- 
6- 
6- 


■60 
■81 
■29 
•10 
'59 
-12 
5-64 
6-48 
528 
4-88 


TOTAL  SHELL  COltTEHTB 
i  OF  OYSTERS. 


Eaat  Biver 

BozEwd's  Bay 

Stony  Creek 

Stony  0«6k 

Bine  Point 

Bockaway 

Fair  Haven. 

Shrewsbury 

Providence  Biver. . . . 

SUten  Island 

Bappahannock  Biver. 

James  Biver. 

Potontac  Biver 

Norfolk 


90-98 
90-01 
1915 
18-90 
18-69 
18-40 
1806 
17-59 
17-00 
16-28 
1617 
18-79 


12 
11 


16 

18 


The  actnal  natrients  in  the  samples  of  oysters  were  as  follows : 


DRY  SUBaTANCK  IN 
FLESH. 


Bine  Point 

Potomac  Biver 

Providence  Biver 

East  Biver 

Stony  Creek 

Bockaway 

FUr  Haven 

Shrewsbary 

Stony  Creek 

Bappahannock  Biver.. 

Jamea  Biver. 

Norfolk 

Baaard'sBay 

Staten  Island 


28-76 
2118 
9099 
20-08 
18  98 
18-78 
18-70 
18-86 
17-91 
17-86 
16-51 
16*14 
15  79 
15-58 


DRY  SUBSTANCE  IN 
UQUIDS. 


Fair  Haven 

Bine  Point 

Providence  Biver 

Bockaway 

Shrewsbuxy 

East  Biver 

Potomac  Biver i 

James  Biver. 

Stony  Creek 

Stony  Creek 

Staten  Island 

BozBrd^s  Bay 

Norfolk 

Bappahannock  Biver.. 


F«r 

MBt 

00 

67 

-95 

'94 

-08 

56 

49 

09 

8 

68 

8 

67 

8- 

65 

8- 

60 

8 

17 

2- 

76 

DRY  SUBSTANCE  IN  TO- 
TAL SHELL  CONTENTO, 
FLESH  PLUS  LIQUIDS. 

Par  oast. 

Bhie  Point 

19-94 

Ptovidence  Biver 

Fair  Haven 

15-21 

14-88 

Shrewsbuxy 

14-68 

Potomao  Biver 

Bockaway 

18-40 
1809 

East  Biver 

12-48 

Biuzard^s  Bay 

11-20 

Staten  Island'. 

10-49 

Rappahannock  Biver. . . 
Stony  Creek 

10-!9 
9-96 

James  Biver. 

996 

Stony  Creek 

9-11 

Norfolk 

8-66 

Placing  the  ojsters  in  the  order  of  the  per- 
centages of  nntritive  materials  in  the  whole 
sample,  the  arrangement  will  be  as  follows. 
Some  other  invertebrates  are  appended  for 
comparison : 

7ERCBNTAOE8    OF    NUTRITIYS    MATERIALS    IN    WHOLE 
SAMPLE,  INGLUDINO  SHELL   AND  SHELL  CONTENTS. 

Par  wnt. 

Oysters,  Blae  Point 8  ■  57 

"       Fair  Haven 2-69 

•♦       Providence  Biver. 2-63 

"       Shrewsboiy 9-55' 

"       EsstBiver 2-53 

"       Bockaway 9-88 

*♦       BnBsrd'sBay 226 

"       StonyCreek 1*87 

"       StonyCreek 1'76 

"       Staten  Island 1-68 

"       PotomaoBiver 168 

"       Bappshannock  Biver 1-56 

•*       JamesBiver 1*87 

"       Norfblk 0-96 

Long  dams 7*77 

Bound  clams 888 

Lobsters 680 

Crawfish. 9-81 


Proportums  of  Nutrit%x>e  IngredienU. — Col- 
umns two  to  six  of  the  table  of  animal  foods, 
on  page  672,  show  the  proportions  of  water  and 
of  aotnal  nutrients — protein,  carbobjdrates, 
fats,  and  mineral  matters — in  the  several  mate- 
rials, and  need  no  farther  explanation.  We 
may,  however,  note  three  important  facts  which 
the  figures  illustrate:  First,  that,  in  general,  the 
fatter  kinds  of  flesh  have  more  solid  drj  sub- 
stance and  less  water  than  the  leaner ;  second, 
that  the  flesh  of  fish  is,  in  general,  more  wa- 
tery than  that  of  domestic  animals;  and,  third, 
that  otherwise  the  fish  and  meats  are  very 
similar  in  composition. 

The  seventh  column  shows  the  nutritive  ra- 
tios— that  is,  the  ratio  of  the  nitrogenous  con- 
stituents (protein)  to  the  non-nitrogenous  ones 
(carbohydrates  and  fats) — a  matter  of  impor- 
tance in  judging  of  the  fitness  of  a  given  food 
or  food-mixture  for  supplying  the  wants  of  the 
body.    A  nutritive  ratio  of  1  to  5  is  nsaally  re- 


and  the  mark  about  twenty-five  cents : 

ONI  KILOORAMIIE  OP 

Inanlaal  Ibodi. 

IiiT«f«tabUfeod^ 

ProtelD 

6'Oxiiarka. 
2-0     »• 

1*25  mark. 

Fats 

CarbohjdratM 

0-45    •* 
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gvded  as  a  fair  one  for  this  purpose.    The  fa-  will  give  tliem  the  best  sustenance  for  their 

miliar  fact  that  neither  lean  meat  npr  a  very  money. 

starchy  food,  as  potatoes,  is  by  itself  proper  for  Dr.  KOnig,  who  is,  as  much  as  any  one,  an 

food,  but  that  each  supplements  the  other  and  authority  upon  these  matters  iu  Germany,  as- 

the  two  make  an  appropriate  mixture,  is  an  il-  cribes  the  following  valuations  to  protein,  fats, 

lustration  of  this  principle.    The  nutritive  ratio  and  carbohydrates  (non  -  nitrogenous  eztrac- 

of  the  meat  is  too  small — protein  is  in  excess;  tives)  of  animal  and  vegetable  foods,  in  marks 

tliat  of  the  potato  is  too  large — protein  is  defi-  per  kilogramme.    It  will  be  remembered  that 

cient    The  two  together  in  proper  proportions  the  kilogramme  is  not  far  from  2*2  pounds, 
give  the  proper  nutritive  ratio. 

VegeuAls  Foods, — The  vegetable  foods  are 
in  general  more  concentrated — ^that  is,  they 
have  less  waste,  less  water,  and  more  dry  sub- 
stance, actual  nutrient — than  the  animal  foods. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  dry  substance  is  less 
valuable,  weight  for  weight,  than  that  of  Thus  it  seems  that,  in  the  German  markets, 
animal  food,  partly  because  it  has  less  pro-  the  same  nutrients  cost  not  far  from  five  times 
tein  and  consists  largely  of  carbohydrates,  as  much  in  animal  as  in  vegetable  foods.  Prob- 
and partly  for  other  reasons,  as  is  explained  ably  the  ratio  would  be  about  the  same  iu  our 
beyond.  own  markets.     While  these  data  accord  with 

ITtUritwe  ValiMtioru, — From  tlie  figures  iu  general  experience  in  showing  that  vegetable 

the  table  it  seems  that,  while  **  medium  beef  "  foods  are  much  cheaper  than  animal,  it  is  hardly 

contains  72  per  cent  of  water,  milk  contains  right  to  infer  that,  for  actual  use,  the  disparity 

87i  per  cent.    Roughly  speaking,  beefsteak  is  is  as  great  as  above  indicated,    A  discussion  of 

about  three  fourths  and  milk  seven  eighths  this  question  would  be  out  of  place  here.    It 

water.    A  pound  of  beefsteak  would  thus  con-  is  worth  noting,  however,  that,  in  general,  the 

tain  four  ounces  of  solids,  and,  if  we  assume  a  animal  foods  are  the  more  digestible,  that  most 

pint  of  milk  to  weigh  a  pound,  a  quart  would  men  crave  them,  that  even  the  poor  will  pay 

contain  four  ounces  of  solids  also ;  that  is,  a  for  them,  and  that,  as  is  shown  by  the  eeneral 

pound  of  steak  and  a  quart  of  milk  contain  use  and  the  efficacy  of  meat  broths  and  meat 

about  the  same  weight  of  actual  nutrients,  extracts,  there  seems  to  be  something  in  the 

But  we  know  that  for  ordinary  use  the  pound  peculiar  constituents  of  meats  which  supplies  a 

of  beefsteak  is  worth  more  for  food  than  the  want  that  vegetable  foods  do  not  wholly  meet, 

quart  of  milk.    The  reason  is  simple.    The  It  should  be  especially  observed  that  the 

solids  of  the  lean  steak  are  nearly  all  albumi-  valuations  of  anirod  foods  in  the  table  are  as 

noid,  while  those  of  milk  consist  largely  of  fata  referred  to  **  medium  beef, "  while  those  of 

and  of  milk-sugar,  a  carboliydrate.  vegetable  foods  are  as   compared  with  fine 

The  figures  in  the  last  column  are  intended  wheat-fiour. 
to  show  how  the  foods  compare  in  nutritive  General  CoMiderations  affecting  the  Nutri- 
value,  '*  medium  beef"  being  taken  as  the  tive  Values, — Three  things  should  be  said  with 
standard.  They  are  computed  as  ascribing  reference  to  the  table :  1.  The  figures  represent 
certain  values  to  the  albuminoids  and  fata,  general  averages.  Sometimes  different  samples 
and  taking  the  'sum  in  each  case  for  the  value  of  the  same  kind  of  flesh  will  show  widely  vary- 
of  that  particular  food.  The  ratio  here  adopt-  ing  percentages  of  constituents.  This  isparticu- 
ed,  which  assumes  one  pound  of  albuminoids  larly  true  of  the  fats,  and  to  a  less  degree  of 
to  be  equal  to  three  pounds  of  fats  and  five  of  the  water.  Vegetable  foods  are  of  more  con- 
carbohydrates,  is  now  a  current  one  in  Germa-  stant  composition  than  animd  foods.  2.  The 
ny.  These  estimates  for  animal  foods  are  based  figures  for  some  of  the  kinds  of  food  are  based 
upon  German  market  prices,  beef  and  pork  upon  few  analyses.  More  are  needed  to  show 
being  taken  as  standards.  The  estimates  for  the  actual  range  of  variation  and  the  averages, 
vegetable  foods  are  in  like  manner  based  upon  8.  The  nutritive  valuations  are  of  necessitpr 
the  composition  and  costs  of  rye-flour  and  pota-  crude,  and  to  be  relied  upon  rather  as  approxi- 
toes.  Thedetailsof  the  method,  by  which  these  mations  than  as  accurate  Quantitative  state- 
estimates  are  reached  would  hardly  be  in  place  ments.  Much  more  chemical  and  physiological 
here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  valuations  are  investigation  is  needed  to  make  our  knowl- 
found  to  accord  fairly  well  with  the  actual  edge  of  these  as  complete  and  satisfactory  as  it 
relative  costs  of  the  nutrients  in  the  plain,  sub-  should  be.  Of  these  considerations,  perhaps 
stantial  foods,  whose  prices  seem  to  be  regulat-  the  digestibility  of  the  different  foods  is  as  im- 
ed,  not  by  their  flavor  nor  by  the  influence  of  portant  as  any. 

the  selective  tastes  of  the  wealthy,  but  by  their  Digestibility  af  Foods, — The  question  of  the 

actual  efficacy  for  supplying  the  wants  of  the  digestibility  of  foods  is  very  complex  and  diffl- 

people — the  efficacy  which  is  tested  by  aver-  cult  of  solution.    The  data  at  present  at  hand 

age  experience,  and  formulated,  in  so  far  as  it  is  are  at  best  meager  and  ill  defined.   This  is  espe- 

formulated  at  all,  by  the  relative  prices  which  cially  true  as  regards  the  ease  or  difficulty  of  di- 

are  paid  by  those  classes  of  the  community  gestion  of  different  foods.   The  actual  amounts 

who  can  not  afford  luxuries,  but  must  bay  what  digested  and  assimilated  are  capable  of  more 
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nearly  accurate  determiDatfon.  Indeed,  tlie  per- 
centage of  the  more  important  oonstitaentB 
of  various  foods  actaally  digested  by  domestic 
animals  of  different  species,  breeds,  sexes,  and 
ages,  and  under  varying  circumstances,  has 
been  a  matter  of  active  experimental  investiga- 
tion in  the  German  agricultural-experiment  sta- 
tions during  the  past  twenty  years.  Briefly  ex- 
pressed, the  method  consists  in  weighing  and 
analyidng  both  the  food  consumed  and  the  solid 
excrement,  which  latter  represents  the  amount 
of  food  undigested,  the  difference  being  the 
amount  digested.  Between  one  and  two  thou- 
sand Bueh  series  of  experiments  have  already 
been  reported.  The  data  thus  accumulated 
enable  us  to  construct  tabular  statements  of  the 
digestibility  of  a  great  variety  of  feeding-stuffs 
by  ordinary  animals,  as  horses,  oxen,  cows, 
sheep,  and  swine. 

Such  experiments  upon  human  subjects, 
however,  are  rendered  much  more  difficult  by 
the  necessity  of  avoiding  complex  mixtures  of 
foods,  in  order  that  the  digestibility  of  each 
particular  food  or  food  ingredient  may  be  de- 
termined with  certainty,  and  the  fact  ^at  it 
is  not  easy  to  continue  to  eat  the  same  kind  of 
food  long  enough  for  a  satisfactory  experiment 
No  matter  how  palatable  a  simple  food  may  be 
to  a  man  at  flrst,  it  has  been  found  that  it  will 
almost  certainly  become  repugnant  to  him 
after  four  or  five  days.  In  consequence,  the 
digestive  functions  are  disturbed,  and  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  trial  is  impaired.  In  the  experi- 
ments now  in  question,  it  was  quite  exceptional 
to  find  persons,  in  any  walk  of  life^  who  could 
continue  to  eat  large  quantities  of  simple,  plain 
food  for  tolerably  long  periods — a  fact,  by-the- 
way,  which  strikingly  illustrates  and  empha- 
sizes the  importance  of  a  varied  diet  in  ordi- 
nary Ufe. 


KIND  OF  FOOD  EATEN. 


Mixed  diet 

Fleah. 

Kew 

MlDc. 

MUk  with  cheese 

Legttmce 

Rice 

Homtaij 

FbUtoee 

Macaroni 

Macaroni  and  ^Inten 

A  kind  of  cake  called  ''Spat- 

lel" 

Butter,   with  lome   bread 

and  beef 

Fat  bacon,  with  some  bread 

and  beef 

Batter    and    bacon,    with 

iM>me  bread  and  beef. . . . 

White  bread 

Coarse    rre-braMl  (black 
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YeUowbeeti 
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A  considerable  number  of  experiments  have, 
however,  been  carried  out,  notwithstanding 
these  difficulties,  and  have  given  us  definite 
results  of  no  little  interest  In  an  article  in  the 
^*  American  Agriculturist,"  on  the  **  Amounts 
lost  from  Various  Foods  through  Non-Assimila- 
tion," Professor  Storer,  of  the  School  of  Agri- 
culture of  Harvard  University,  has  given  the 
preceding  table,  based  principidly  upon  results 
of  a  very  elaborate  researcn  by  Kubner,  of 
Munich. 

This  subject  is  so  important,  and  withal  so 
new  to  those  who  do  not  follow  closely  the 
results  of  the  latest  foreign  research,  that  we 
quote  further  firom  the  article  referred  to : 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  figures  of  the  second 
column  of  the  table  give  no  more  than  an  approximate 
idea  of  the  value  of  each  of  the  foods  enumerated.  A 
more  predae  conception  of  these  values  may  be  had 
by  compariuff  the  figures  of  column  two  with  those  in 
the  thini  ana  fourth  columns,  which  giTe  the  percent- 
age amounts  of  nitro^n  and  of  carbohydiatea  that 
have  escaped  assimilation.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
chemical  composition  of  dun^  is  often  very  unlike 
that  of  the  food  fh>m  which  it  has  been  denved.  It 
does  not  at  all  foUow,  for  example,  that  the  dung  will 
be  highly  nitrosenized  when  food  has  been  eaten 
which  is  particuurl;^  rich  in  nitrogenous  oonstituents, 
for  it  may  happen  m  this  case  that  a  lam  portion  oi 
the  nitrogen  is  voided  in  the  urine.  Bubner  foundf 
for  instance,  6i  per  cent  of  nitrogen  in  dry  excrement 
finom  a  meat  diet,  though  the  fleen  had  contained  14  per 
cent  of  nitrogen ;  in  dry  excrement  from  milk  he 
found  but  little  more  than  4  per  cent  of  nitrogen ; 
while  he  found  as  much  as  8  per  cent  of  nitrogen  in 
the  excrement  fW>m  white  bread,  which,  as  compared 
with  meat  and  milk,  is  a  substance  to  be  r^ardcd  as 
poor  in  nitrogen.  On  referring  to  column  rour  of  the 
table,  it  will  be  seen  that  much  lai^r  amounts  of 
nitrogen  went  to  waste  in  the  case  of  vegetables  which 
were  themselves  poor  in  nitrogen  than  in  that  of  the 
so-called  animal  loods,  such  as  flesh,  eggs,  and  milk, 
which  contain  a  lane  proportion  of  tnis  element.  In- 
deed, it  is  probable  that  the  nitrogen  in  the  animal 
foods  is  reaUy  assimilated  well-nigh  completely,  and 
that  the  larger  part  of  what  little  nitrogen  ia  actually 
found  in  the  dung  from  such  foods  is  actually  part 
and  parcel  of  certain  biliaTy  products,  secreted  mm 
the  body,  which  have  done  duty  in  the  process  of  di- 
gestion. In  this  view  of  the  matter,  such  excremental 
nitrogen  can  not  properly  be  dassea  with  that  wasted 
from  the  food  through  non-assimilation.  Some  of  this 
biUary  nitrosen  occurs,  of  course,  in  all  excrement, 
about  as  much  in  one  kind  as  in  another,  and  a  mental 
reservation  must  always  be  made  on  account  of  it. 

Several  curious  points  of  detail  have  been  noticed  m 
these  researches.  It  appears,  for  example,  that  hard- 
boiled  effgs  are  assimuiited  by  healthy  men  just  as 
completely  as  roast  beef  is ;  tnough  it  may  none  the 
leas  be  true  that  the  flesh  is  digested  and  asidmilated 
in  less  time  than  the  egg,  and  that  the  organs  of  di- 
gestion are  put  to  less  trouble  in  dealing  with  it.  It 
nas  been  shown  also,  by  several  different  observers, 
that  bread  alone  is  an  insufficient  food.  On  a  bread- 
diet  the  body  gives  out  each  day  more  nitroeen  than 
is  assimilatea  from  the  food,  and  the  coarser  toe  bread 
so  much  the  worse  for  the  consumer.  It  appears  from 
the  table  that  milk  is  not  so  completelv  assimilated  by 
adults  as  would  have  been  supposea  at  fixst  aight 
Milk  is  distinctly  Inferior  to  raef  and  ecgs  in  this 
respect,  and  is  even  worse  than  some  of  the  foods  of 
vegetable  origin.  The  reason  of  this  peculiarity  ap- 
pears to  depend  in  sood  part  upon  the  laxge  amount 
of  ash-ingredients  that  are  conUuned  in  milk,  and 
which  are  not  assimilated  by  the  bod^.  This  remark 
applies  particularly  to  lime,  which  is  abundant  in 
milk,  and  which  passes  out  from  the  body  in  the  solid 
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ratlicr  t&an  in  the  liquid  excrement.  On  leaving  the  hinder  its  digestion ;  but  fat  from  the  marrow  of 
aah-in^redients  wholly  out  of  the  account,  it  appeared  bones,  In  spite  of  its  oellular  condition,  is  sssimilatod 
that  the  dry  oiganic  matter  of  milk  was  assimilated  almost  as  completely  as  that  in  butter,  though  this 
almost  as  well  as  that  of  flesh  and  e^gs  ^  though  the  fact  may  perhaps  depend  on  the  easier  iuidity  of  the 
percentage  waste  of  nitro^n  from  muk  is  noticeably  marrow  tat,  and  it  is  possible  withal  that  tne  cells 
largo — perliaps  because  of  Uie  \aij^  amount  of  this  of  the  marrow  may  be  leas  tough  than  ti^oso  of  the 
element  which  is  taken  into  the  digestive  tract  when    bacon. 

nothing  but  milk  is  eaten.    There  is,  of  course,  a,^,.  ^^  r\«-* 

limit  to  the  digestibihty  of  every  food,  mUk  included.     ^  ^«  Coru;lU8um,     Cheap  venua  Dear  Foods,--' 
Speaking  in  general  terms,  however,  it  is  simply  the    The  figures  in  the  last  column  of  the  tables 
ash-ingredients  in  milk  tiiat  are  not  needed  by  adults    include  the  following  nutritive  valuations  of 
which  are  discarded.    In  harmony  with  this  fact,  it    animal  foods  * 
has  been  noticed  that  milk  is  assimilated  more  com- 

Madcere) 90*0 

Bedaiii4>p«r 9u*7 

Blne-flflh 894 

BtripedbsM 80-4 

Haddock T4-» 

Cod C»l 

Floimder 02'4 

Oystsra,  Bine  Polot. . .    44'S 
Oysters,    **■  oove  ^    or 

"canned'' 89-« 

Oysters,  East  Bl?er ...    81 '  6 
Oystera,Vlii^nia  (trans- 
planted)     86*t 

Qfsten,  Norfolk 280 

Bcallopa 87*0 

L^ng^dams 88'0 

Bound  clams. 82*6 

Lobateri. S2-« 


pletely  by  children  than  by  adult).  Beet  madiam 100 

The  completeness  of  the  assimilation  of  the  "  car-  Beet  J»ux 91  -8 

bohydrates''— that  b  to  sa v,  starch,  from  foods  rich  in  gjj  JT"  V^ Jl! 

this  constituent— is  ftpedaAy  remarkable.    It  appears  pJJJj  ^SjJJJ^ iJJ 

that  men  are  able  to  digest  and  absorb  verv  lar]^  Gow'amUk...  !.'.'.'*.'!    k8*8 

quantities  of  starch  when  it  is  presented  to  tnem  m  Batter !!!....'..'..  181 

suitable  form?,  as  in  rice,  white  oread,  and  macaroni ;  Cbeeae,  aklmmed  toUk  109*8 

unless,  indeed,  a  great  deal  of  fat  is  eaten  at  the  same  Cheese,  whole  milk. . .  168'0 

time  with  the  starch,  in  which  eventsome  of  the  latter  P^  J*^i ?S*? 

is  apt  to  escape  digestion.    In  tiie  case  of  potatoes,  eStmackSJl  ^ lS*4 

black  bread,  beets,  and  cabbage,  on  the  other  hand,  Boned  cod ...  i .!!!!! !  114*8 

the  carbohvarates  are  utilized  much  less  completely;  gait  ood. ...'.'.*..'.'!..*.*.'  108*9 

doubtless  oecause  they  are  of  less  digestible  kinds  m  Salmon. IOT'9 

the  vegetables,  and  also  because  each  of  the  foods  last  Canned  lalmon 107*8 

msntioned  produces  Urge  quantities  of  bulky,  watery  fefJtfl^****"^ IS?*! 


excrement  which  passes  rapidly  through  the  intes-    oil?*'      2.2 

tines,  and  carries  with  it  much  carbohydntte  and  other    ^^ 

material,  which  would  doubUess  have  been  assimi-  It  appears,  from  comparison  of  the  German 

lated  but  for  lack  of  time.    Not  only  are  the  intestines  - 
overburdened  by  these  coarse  -    -    •       - 
digested  material  is  subject 
piwiuce  butyric  and  lactic 

gases,  all  of  which  appear  to  hasten  the  evacuation  of  be  regarded  here  as  rather  lean.    Since,  how- 

the  mteBtiues,  and  consejiucntiy  ocosion  less  complete  ever,  the  valuations  are  only  relative,  this  is  of 

assimilation  of  the  constituents  of  the  food  than  would  „^  crreat  momenL 

otherwise  occur.    Any  solid,  non-digestible  substance  Jf,        j,           5*.^         .j  i    *         ax.           i_  *. 

added  to  food,  such  as  bran,  for  example,  or  oelluloao  ^  "®^  ngures  differ  widely  from  the  market 

prepared  from  straw,  makes  the  assunilation  of  the  values.     But  we  pay  for  our  foods  in  propor- 

dis^tible  constituents  of  the  food  less  complete  than  tion,  not  simply  to  their  value  for  nourishing 

it  would  be  if  Uie  indigestible  substance  were  absent  our  bodies,  but  to  their  abundance  and  their 

Of  a  given  amountof  starch,  that  would  beoompletely  «„««^„m^Ji„„  ^^  ^„«  ,v«i«*«- 

assiimkted  if  eaten  in  the  shape  of  rice,  white  bread,  agreeableness  to  oar  plates, 

or  macaroni,  no  inconsiderable  portion  goes  to  waste  It  makes  very  little  difference  to  a  man  with 

if  it  be  eaten  in  the  form  of  black  bread.    In  experi-  $5,000  a  year  whether  he  pays  25  cents  or  $5 

ments  where  the  diet  consisted  of  beete  alone,  which  a  pound  for  the  albuminoids  of  his  food,  but  it 

were  eaten,  of  courae,  m  Uirge  quantitievthe  hitestinos  ^       ^^  j^       difference  to  the  housewife  whose 

were  ao  overloaded  that  excrement  beonn  to  be  dw-  ^^'^'j  *"«•"  »  v            Ir/wv         "v»«*»^"»*«    iVtli 

chai^  five  or  sU  hou»  after  tiie  flret  meal  wa*  «»m"7  ^^^  live  on  $600  a  year.     And  a  little 

eaten.  definite  knowledge  of  this  sort  will  be  of  ma^ 

Rico  is  assimilated  pretty  well,  particularly  as  ny-  terial  help  to  her  in  furnishing  her  table  eoo- 

gardi  its  starch  (carbohydrates).    Indeed,  in  so  far  as  nomicallv. 

dry  substance  goes,  rice  is  sssimilated  as  completely  rp^^  «ili^  v^w^i,«  ««j  ^^^.^^^^.^  i,«««  ,^^^ 

as  aesh:  it  is  tS  nitrogenous  oonstituento  Shiefly  .  The  cook-books  and  newspapers  have  o^car 

which  ful  to  be  absorbed;    So  too  with  Indian  com ;  sionally  something  to  say  upon  these  pomts, 

a  good  deal  of  its  nitrogen  is  not  ansimilatod,  while  its  but  their  statements  are  apt  to  be  as  vague  and 

carbohydrates  are  pretty  thorou'^hly  absorbed.    With  far  from  the  truth  as,  in  the  lack  of  authori- 

potetoes,  also,  a  very  considerable  wirt  of  tiie  m-  ^^^       information,   they  might   be  expected 

trogenous  constituents  are  not  assimilated,  and  the  T^\/       w»-*«..  v*.,    w-^j   uji^uw    i#«  »«|/vvvvx« 

amount  of  excrement  is  large.     Particularly  large  ^^  ^^'                                             ,  ,                  . 

amounts  of  excrement  were  produced  when  the  fooa  As  already  stated,  the  nntntive  valuations 

coa>nsted  ofbeets  or  of  cabbi^ie.    As  the  table  shows,  above  given  are  only  approximate,  since  they 

very  <»mriderable  portions  of  these  foo^  were  not  M^  are  made  with  very  imperfect  knowledge  of 

similsteJ.    As  a  general  rule,  fat  is  assimilated  well-  «uv««  «.u^  .i;*.a-«.!k:i:«.-.  >*#  4.k«  #^^w4»  ^«  «^ki  «« 

nigh  completely,  Sven  when  eSitcn  in  large  quantities,  ^}^^^^  ^^%  digestibi  ity  of  the  foods  or  the  in- 

though  exceptions  to  this  rule  occur,  and  are  not  al-  nnenoe  oi  palatability  and  other  factors  upon 

ways  easy  to  explain.    The  lat  of  Indum  com,  for  ex-  their  nutritive  value,  and  also  because  they  are 

ample,  and  that  eaten  with  cabbage,  appear  to  be  lees  based  upon  very  few  analyses.    But  it  is  certain 

SS^lSrrn'^brnTanf  ^^^^^  that  we  need  to  know  more  about  these  things, 

tides  of  unchanged  bacon  in  the  Sorement  wSuld  »°d  that  proper  investigations  will  help  us  to- 

seem  to  show  that  the  oellular  envelopes  of  such  fat  ward  that  knowledge. 
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OBrriJARIES,  AMEBIOAN.    Abbott,  Jo-  made  him  a  leader  among  his  brethren.    He 

SBPH  0.,  was  born  JqIj  16,  1826,  in  Ooncord,  served  charches  which  were  regarded  as  the 

New  Hampshire,  and  died  in  1881.  He  received  best  appointments,  snch  as  those  in  Boston  and 

his  academic  edacation  at  PhiUips  Academy,  Lynn,  and  had  two  terms,  of  fonr  years  each, 

Andover,  Massachosetts.    Afterward,  for  three  as  presiding  elder.    He  was  one  of  the  pioneers 

years,  nnder  private  instruction,  he  pursned  the  in  the  anti-slavery  cause,  and  was  four  times 

usual  collegiate  course,  and  then  read  law  at  chosen  to  represent  his  conference  in  the  Gen- 

Ooncord  and  Manchester,  and  settled  in  the  lat-  eral  Oonferenoe. 

ter  place  May  1, 1852.    He  had  for  six  mouths       Babboub,  John  M.,*was  bom  at  Cambridge, 

previous  been  editor  of  the  Manchester  "Daily  Washington  County,  New  York;  died  in  New 

American,''  which  position  he  held  until  Febru-  York  city,  December  8,  1881.    Mr.  Barbour's 

ary,  1857.    He  was  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  parents  were  humble  and  poor,  unable  to  afibrd 

Boston  "  Atlas  and  Bee,'*  from  May  1, 1869^  to  him  the  education  he  desired,  and  his  early  days 

May  1, 1861.    He  was  a  member  of  the  New  were  spent  in  occupations  foreign  to  his  taste. 

Hampshire  State  Council  of  the  "  Enow-Noth*  When  a  very  young  man,  he  went  to  Michigan 

ing"  party,  and  chairman  of  the  committee  and  studied  law;  was  first  elected  a  justice  of 

which  transformed  the  order  into  '*  Fremont  the  peace,  and  served  with  acceptance,  then 

Clubs,''  and  as  such  supported  the  State  Com-  was  made  Commissioner  of  Internal  Improve- 

mittee  that  was  formed  in  May,  1856,  with  E.  ments,  and  after  the  expiration  of  his  term 

H.  BoUins  at  its  head.    Mr.  Abbott  was  early  was  elected  County  Judge,  in  which  capacity 

identified  with  the  State  military  force.  Having  he  served  eight  years  with  popular  favor  and 

been  appointed  Adjutant  and  Quartermaster-  professional  indorsement.    In  1850  he  moved 

Ghduerai  of  New  Hampshire,  he  superintended,  to  New  York.    Although  not  a  brilliant  man, 

with  great  energy  and  success,  the  raising  ana  his  hi^h  character  and  professional  worth  soon 

fitting  out  of  the  Fu-st  and  Second  Regiments  estabhshed  for  him  an  enviable  reputation,  and 

in  the  war.    He  also  raised  the  Seventh  Begi-  in  a  short  time  he  found  himself  the  center  of 

ment,  taking  die  commission  of  lieutenant-  a  profitable  circle  of  clients.    He  moved  slowly 

colonel.    He  was  at  the  head  of  a  brigade  for  but  surelv  to  the  front  rank  of  his  profession, 

more  than  a  year,  and  was  ever  foremost  in  In  1861  he  was  nominated  by  the  Democrats 

the  engagements.     For  distinguished  bravery  aa  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  was  aided 

at  Fort  Wagner,  he  was  brevetted  brigadier-,  somewhat  by   the  undeserved  reputation  of 

general  of  United  States  Volunteers.    In  early  being  the  author  of  "  Barbour's  Reports."    He 

manhood  he  was  a  member  of  the  commission  was  elected  by  a  large  migority.    His  six  years' 

for  adjusting  the  boundary-line  between  New  experience  on  the  bench  secured  him  a  renom- 

Hampshire  and  Canada.    He  took  great  inter-  ination  in  1867,  and  he  wns  again  elected  by  a 

est  in  literary  and  historical  matters,  and  con-  flattering  majority.     His  judicial  career  was 

tributed  illustrated  articles  to  magazines.  After  characterized  by  a  conscientious  and  unsensa- 

the  war.  General  Abbott  removed  to  WUming-  tional  endeavor  to  secure  justice,  which  gained 

ton,  North  Carolina,  and  was  for  a  time  com-  for  him  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  hia  breth- 

mandant  of  the  city.    He  was  a  member  of  the  ren  of  the  bar,  as  well  as  of  the  people.    This 

Constitutional  Convention  of  that  State,  and  was  clearly  shown  at  the  death  of  Chief-Jna- 

was  elected  Republican  United  States  Senator  tice    Robertson,  when   Judge  Barbour   was 

for  a  partial  term,  which  closed  in  1871.     He  unanimously  chosen  to  preside  in  hia  place, 

was  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Wilmington  under  He  was  an  able  and  well-read  lawyer,  ortener 

President  Grant,  and  Inspector  of  the  Ports  excelling  in  the  more  quiet  branches  of  the  law 

along  the  eastern  line  of  the  Southern  coast  which  fonneriy  came  under  the  cognizance  of 

under  President  Hayes.  the  Court  of  Chancery,  than  in  the  active  con- 

Adams,  John  F.,  was  bom  at  Stratham,  New  tests  which  come  before  a  jury.  As  an  author- 
Hampshire,  May  23, 1790 ;  died  in  Greenland,  ity  in  statutes  he  was  considered  expert  and 
in  that  State,  on  June  11,  1881.  Mr.  Adams  reliable.  In  arguing  cases  before  him,  the 
was  the  oldest  Methodist  minister  in  New  counsel  were  always  certain  that  he  gave  the 
Hampshire  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  possi-  case  careful  investigation,  and  that  his  decision 
biy  in  New  England.  He  began  to  preach  in  would  be  correct  in  its  concludons,  as  well  as 
1812,  and  joined  the  New  England  Conference,  honest  and  conscientious.  His  mind  was  very 
which  then  embraced  all  the  New  England  deliberate,  and  not  so  rapid  in  its  operation  ss 
States.  Sent  to  the  back  settlements  of  the  some  of  his  colleagues.  For  this  reason  he 
then  District  of  Maine,  he  endured  many  hard-  was  better  adapted  to  that  branch  of  the  court 
ships  in  the  cause  of  religion,  traveling  on  where  cases  are  reviewed  on  appeal  than  where 
horseback  through  ten  or  twenty  towns,  doing  he  was  required  to  determine  questions  tn- 
good,  and  making  himself  beloved  wherever  he  stanter^  as  in  jury-trials, 
went     His  talents,  judgment,  and  zeal  soon        Babksdalb,  Habbis,  born  in  Holmes  County, 
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MiMiMippi;  died  August  22, 1881,  HiajjareiitB  of  the  "American  Biblical  Repository."  In 
removed  to  Yazoo  Oity  when  he  was  an  infant.  1860  he  became  the  publisher  and  proprietor 
He  had  only  entered  upon  his  sixteenth  year  of  the  "  American  Theological  Review."  Two 
when  he  became  a  soldier  in  the  Southern  years  afterward  this  work  was  incorporated 
army,  as  a  member  of  the  Burt  Rifles  of  the  with  the  "Presbyterian  Quarteriy  Review," 
Eighteenth  Mississippi.  Though  of  tender  years  and  passed  into  other  hands.  Between  1848 
and  delicate  frame,  Mr.  Barksdale  fulfilled  with  and  1864  he  published  a  series  of  seven  vain- 
great  zeal  and  fidelity  the  arduous  duties  of  a  able  missionary  maps,  of  which  hia  brother, 
private  until  the  promotion  of  his  uncle,  (Jen-  Rev.  O.  B.  Bidwell,  was  the  author.  In  1867 
eral  William  Barksdale,  when  he  served  on  he  was  appointed  by  Secretary  Seward  as  spe- 
the  staff  of  that  commander.  After  the  war  cial  commissioner  of  the  United  States  to  visit 
closed,  Captain  Barksdale  studied  law,  but  his  various  points  in  Western  Asia,  and  passed 
tastes  inclined  him  to  the  profession  of  journal-  eight  months  of  continuous  travel  in  Greece, 
ism,  and  in  February,  1868,  he  formed  a  con-  Egypt,  and  Palestine,  Syria  and  Turkey,  re- 
nection  with  the  "Mississippi  Olarion."  Ilis  turning  from  Constantinople  by  way  of  the 
labors  on  this  paper  were  varied,  and  he  was  Black  Sea  and  the  Danube.  SubsequenUy  he 
equally  capable  in  any  department  of  its  busi-  made  several  other  brief  visits  to  Europe, 
ness.  At  all  times  an  original  writer,  he  Bbowk,  Rev.  Wiluam  Faulkneb,  oom  in 
seemed  to  reach  bis  highest  success  amid  the  New  York  city ;  died  in  New  Jersey,  August 
turmoil  of  political  strife.  22, 1881.   He  was  educated  by  Protestant  par- 

Beaubeoabd,  AnousTZKiE  TovTAST,  eldest  ents  as  a  physician,  and  during  the  civil  war 
brother  of  General  P.  G.  T.  Beauregard ;  died  served  as  surgeon  on  the  United  States  steamer 
at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  April  11,  1881,  at  the  Mystic,  at  the  time  of  the  engagement  between 
age  of  sixty-six  years.  He  was  born  in  the  par-  the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac.  He  afterward 
ish  of  St.  Bernard,  Louisiana,  August  8,  1816,  became  examining  surgeon  of  Park  Barracks, 
and  was  educated  in  New  York  and  Philadel-  New  York,  and  subsequently  went  to  Rome  aa 
phia  to  a  high  degree  of  scholarship.  He  mar-  a  newspaper  correspondent,  and  reported  the 
ried  Miss  Reggio,  his  cousin,  a  native  of  Louisi-  proceedings  of  the  Vatican  Council  for  several 
ana,  and  a  descendant  of  a  member  of  the  Catholic  newspapers.  He  had  been  converted 
famous  banking  firm,  Modena  &  Reggio.  Mr.  to  the  Catholic  Church  in  1867,  and  when  he 
Beauregard  was  for  many  years  a  sugar-planter  returned  from  Rome  he  entered  Seton  Hall  Col- 
in Louisiana,  but  in  1868  he  settled  on  a  large  lege,  and  subsequently  took  clerical  orders  in 
stock-farm  on  the  San  Antonio  River,  Texas,  Louisville,  Kentucky.  He  was  assigned  to  a 
and  his  death  bereaves  his  friends  of  a  genial  parish  in  Georgia,  where  he  suffered  so  severe- 
companion  and  highly  esteemed  Christian  gen-  ly  from  the  effects  of  yellow  fever  that  he  was 
tieman.  obliged  to  remove  to  the  North,  and  in  1880 

Bkntoit,  Jambs  G.,  bom  in  New  Hampshire ;  accepted  the  position  of  chaplain  to  St.  Jo- 
died  August  28,  1881,  at  Springfield,  Massa-  seph^s  Hospital  at  Paterson.  Here  he  re- 
chusetts.  Colonel  Benton  n'aduated  at  West  mained  until  the  time  of  his  death. 
Point  Military  Academy  in  «nily,  1842,  and  was  Butlbb,  Benjamin  Isbaxl,  died  September 
promoted  to  brevet  second-lieutenant  of  ord-  1,  1881,  at  Bayview,  Massachusetts.  He  was 
nance.  He  served  at  Watervliet  Arsenal  until  the  younger  son  of  General  Benjamin  F.  Bnt- 
1848,  and  was  then  transferred  to  the  Ordnance  ler,  and  a  man  of  fair  promise.  Upon  his 
Bureau  in  Washington,  where  he  assisted  to  graduation  at  West  Point  Military  Academy, 

Srepare  the  *'  System  of  Artillery  for  the  Land  June  14, 1877,  he  was  promoted  second-lieu  ten- 

ervice,"  and  the  *' Ordnance  Manual.^*    He  ant  in  the  Eighth  Cavalry,  and  became  very 

served  also  at  Harper's  Ferry  Armory,  Yir-  popular  with  his  regiment,  exhibiting  all  the 

ginia;  San  Antonio  Ordnance  Depot,  Texas;  qualities  requisite  in  a  good  soldier.  He  served 

and  commanded  Charleston  Armory.  on  frontier  duty  at  Fort  Stockton,  Texas,  and 

BiDwxLL,  Waltbb  H.,  born  at  Farmington,  at  Grierson's  Springs,  in  the  same  State,  for 

Connecticut,  June  21,  1798 ;  died  November,  upward  of  a  year,  when  he  resigned  his  post  in 

•  1881.     Mr.  BidweU  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  the  army,  June  1,  1878.    Later  on  he  was  ad- 

College,  and  a  theological  student  at  Yale  Sem-  mitted  to  the  bar  of  Massachusetts,  and  prac- 

inary.     In  1838  he  was  made  pastor  of  the  ticed  his  profession  with  a  f<ur  amount  of  sno- 

Congregational  Church  at  Medfield,  Massachu-  cess. 

setts,  but  five  years  later  was  compelled  to  re-  Chambvbs,  William  H.,  died  at  Auburn,  Al- 
sig^  this  charge  on  account  of  the  failure  of  abama,  July  4,  1881.  Colonel  Chambers  by 
hia  voice.  •  Ho  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  profession  was  a  lawyer,  and  at  one  time  edit- 
in  1841  his  long  editorial  career  was  com-  ed  a  paper  in  Columbus,  Georgia.  Before  the 
menced  in  the  conduct  of  the  "  American  Na-  late  war  he  practiced  his  profession  in  the  city 
tional  Preacher,"  which  he  edited  about  nine-  of  Enfaula,  and  was  elected  to  the  Alabama 
teen  years.  The  New  York  ** Evangelist"  came  Legislature  from  Barbour  County,  and  made 
into  his  bands  in  1843,  and  was  conducted  by  one  of  its  most  useful  members.  After  re- 
him  for  twelve  years.  In  1846  he  became  the  turning  to  his  old  home  in  Russell  County,  a 
proprietor  of  the  "Eclectic  Magiazine,"  and  few  years  slnco,  he  was  again  elected  to  tho 
about  the  same  time  proprietor  and  conductor  Lower  House  of  the  Legislature  for  one  term, 
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and  thoQ  to  the  Senate,  where  he  served  four  '^Golambian  Centinel.*'  In  the  War  of  1812  he 
years  with  distinction.  While  in  the  Senate  was  on  board  an  American  vessel  which  was 
he  was  chosen  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  captured  by  an  English  cruiser,  and  was  con- 
Agricultural  Mechanical  College  at  Auburn,  fin^d  in  Dartmoor  Prison  six  months,  with 
for  which  position  he  was  eminently  fitted.  some  ten  or  eleven  thousand  French  and  Amer- 

Clark,  Sabah,  died  at  Rolla,  Missouri,  Jan-  icans.  After  the  war  he  entered  the  office  of  the 
nary  10,  1881.  She  was  a  colored  woman  who  '^Evening  Gazette,"  Boston,  and  subsequently 
spent  many  of  her  numerous  years  in  servitude  opened  a  printing-office  in  that  city,  which  he 
in  Kentucky  and  Missouri.  'About  the  begin-  conducted  successfuUy  until  he  retired  with  a 
ning  of  the  late  war,  she  settled  near  Boon-  modest  competency.  Mr.  Condon  was  noted  for 
ville,  Missouri,  where  she  resided  till  her  death,  his  charities,  and  was  always  seeking  to  discover 
Iler  exact  age  was  not  known,  but  from  her  and  alleviate  the  wants  of  the  poor.  For  a 
statements  of  her  life  it  is  supposed  to  have  long  time  he  was  superintendent  of  an  evening 
been  one  hundred  and  twenty -six  years.  She  school  in  Boston,  and  was  also  connected  with 
said  that  before  the  Revolutionary  War  she  was  the  Boston  Provident  Association  from  its  fonn- 
the  mother  of  two  children.  She  distinctly  dation.  He  was  aco-laborer  in  behalf  of  the  So- 
remembered  nursing  the  grandfather  of  General  oiety  for  the  Prevention  of  Pauperism,  and  was 
Clark,  Congressman  from  the  eleventh  Missou-  for  three  years  Superintendent  of  the  City 
ri  district,  i(nd  who  served  in  the  War  of  1812.  Temporary  Home. 

Co3fB3,  Lbslib,  born  in  Clark  County,  Ken-  Cookb,  Henbt  D.,  bom  at  Sandusky  City, 
tuoky,  November  28, 1703 ;  died  in  Lexington,  Ohio,  November  28^  1826 ;  died  at  Georgetown, 
Kentucky,  August  21,  1881,  aged  eighty-eight  District  of  Columbia,  February  29,  1881.  Mr. 
years.  General  Combs  was  the  last  of  the  gen  er-  Cooke  was  a  son  of  Eleutherus  Cooke,  at  one 
ation  of  pioneer  Indian  warriors  who  have  made  time  a  distinguished  orator,  and  a  brother  of 
Kentucky  famous  in  song  and  story,  and  he  was  Jay  Cooke,  the  well-known  financier.  ,  He 
one  of  the  most  prominent  political  men  of  graduated  at  Transylvania  University,  Ken- 
that  State.  His  father  was  a  Virginian  and  his  tucky,  in  1844,  and  began  to  study  law,  but 
mother  a  Marylander.  During  the  War  of  1812  soon  turned  his  attention  to  writin^^  for  the 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  courage  and  press.  In  1847  he  sailed  for  Valparaiso,  Chili, 
gillantry.  In  the  campaign  that  ended  in  the  as  an  attache  to  the  American  consul  there, 
disaster  at  the  River  Raisin,  he  was  sent  by  but  was  shipwrecked.  This  event  probably 
General  Winchester  with  important  dispatch-  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
es  to  General  Harrison,  and,  to  deliver  these.  Steamship  Company.  After  the  wreck,  Mr. 
Combs  was  obliged  to  traverse  alone  a  wilder-  Cooke  was  detained  at  St.  Thomas,  and  the  idea 
ness  occupied  by  savages  and  covered  with  of  a  successful  steamship  line  from  New  York 
snow.  For  oi^er  a  hundred  miles,  and  suffer-  to  California,  by  way  of  Panama,  occurring  to 
lug  the  greatest  privations,  he  pursued  this  him,  he  wrote  concerning  it  to  the  Philadelphia 
desolate  journey  and  discharged  the  duty  com-  '^United  States  Gazette"  and  the  New  York 
niitted  to  him.  In  April,  1818,  he  was  com-  "  Courier  and  Enquirer."  Tlie  attention  of  the 
missioned  captsdn.  He  volunteered,  with  an  State  Department  was  called  to  the  correspond- 
Indian  guide,  to  carry  the  intelligence  of  tha  ence  by  Consul  W.  G.  Moorhead,  and  in  about 
approach  of  General  Clay^s  forces  to  General  two  years  the  steamship  company  was  organ- 
Uarrison,  when  besieged  in  Fort  Meigs,  but  was  ized.  Mr.  Cooke  afterward  lived  in  California, 
overpowered  in  sight  of  the  fort,  and  escaped  to  where  he  was  actively  connected  with  shipping 
Fort  Defiance.  He  afterward  bore  a  conspio-  interests.  He  was  the  first  to  announce  to  the 
U0U3  part  in  the  defeat  of  Colonel  Dudley,  on  authorities  at  Washington,  through  a  dispatch 
M  ly  5th ;  was  wounded,  and  compelled  to  run  from  the  Military  Governor  of  California,  the 
the  gantlet  at  Fort  Miami.  In  1836  he  raised  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Sacramento .  VaJley. 
a  regiment  at  his  own  expense  for  the  aid  of  The  latter  part  of  his  residence  in  California 
Texas,  then  struggling  for  independence.  He  was  not  fortunate,  and  he  returned  to  the  East 
was  a  lawyer  of  commanding  ability,  was  fre-  where,  for  sometime,  he  was  engaged  in  jour- 
quently  Auditor  of  the  State,  a  member  of  the  nalism.  In  1856  he  was  a  presidential  elector. 
Legislature,  and  a  railroad  pioneer,  by  which  he  and  in  1861  became  a  partner  in  the  house 
lost  a  large  fortune.  The  last  public  office  he  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.  Appointed  the  first 
held  was  that  of  Clerk  of  the  State  Court  of  Grovernor  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  he  re- 
Appeals.  It  was  in  defeating  General  Combs  for  signed  in  1873,  and  had  resided  about  twenty 
Congress  that  John  C.  Breckenridge  won  his  years  in  Georgetown,  where  he  was  held  in 
first  success  in  public  life.  Mr.  Combs  was  an  high  esteem  as  the  generous  friend  ff  the  pul  - 
earnest  Whig,  and  the  trusted  friend  of  Henry  lie  institntions  of  that  city. 
Clay,  and,  during  the  canvass  of  1844,  made  Cox,  Mrs.  Hannah,  bom  at  Preston,  Connec- 
many  speeches  on  the  platforms  of  the  North  ticut,  June  25,  1776 ;  died  at  Holderness,  New 
and  East  in  behalf  of  his  candidate.  Hampshire,  August  29, 1881.   Mrs.  Cox  was,  at 

Condon,  SAinrsL,  was  born  in  Boston  in  1795,  the  time  of  her  death,  the  oldest  person  in  the 

and  died  in  that  city  in  1881,  aged  eighty-six  State,  and  probably  in  New  England ;  her  birth 

years  and  six  months.    He  served  his  appren-  is  recorded  rn  the  parish  register  of  an  old  Epis- 

liceship  as  a  printer  in  the  office  of  the  old  copal  church  at  Preston.    When  she  reached 
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the  age  of  nine  the  family  removed  to  Fairlee,  Latham's  battery,  and  was  distinguished  for  his 
Vermont,  and  foar  years  later  went  from  there  bravery  on  the  field.  He  subsequently  organ- 
to  Holderuess,  which  was  her  home  until  the  ized  and  commanded  Davidson^s  battery.  For 
time  of  her  death.  Her  father  was  an  officer  years  after  the  war  he  lived  in  very  moderate  cir- 
in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  lived  to  the  cumstances,but  with  his  good  character,  soldier- 
age  of  eighty-siz.  In  her  twenty-second  year  ly  and  dignified  bearing,  and  military  record, 
Hannah  married  Robert  Cox ;  her  husband  died  he  continued  to  be  regarded  with  the  peculiar 
in  1822,  leaving  seven  children.  Mrs.  Cox  was  interest  which  attaclied  to  the  man  who  had 
of  Welsh  descent,  and  in  her  early  life  was  a  fired  the  first  cannon-shot  in  the  first  great 
slender,  delicate  child.  She  attributed  her  battle  between  the  North  and  the  South, 
length  of  days  to  a  perfect  control  of  her  nerv-  Dm  an,  J.  Lewis,  bom  in  Bristol,  Rhode 
ous  system,  joined  with  regular  habits  and  Island,  May  1,  1631 ;  died  in  Providence, 
active  labor.  After  she  had  reached  a  century  Rhode  Island,  February  8,  1881.  Mr.  Diman 
she  proudly  recalled  the  fact  that,*  at  the  age  entered  Brown  University  at  the  age  of  siz- 
of  five,  she  had  knitted  socks  for  Revolu-  teen.  Graduating  with  honor  in  1851,  he  trav- 
tionary  soldiers.  Up  to  ninety-seven  Mrs.  Cox  eled  in  Europe,  studying  several  years  at  the 
was  unremittingly  industrious.  Near  the  time  Universities  of  Halle,  Heidelberg,  and  Berlin, 
of  her  death  her  senses,  with  the  exception  of  Returning  to  America,  he  graduated  in  1856  at 
impaired  hearing,  were  in  good  preservation,  the  Theological  Seminary  in  Andover,  Massa- 
She  walked  without  a  cane,  and  read  small  chusetts,  and  settled  as  pastor  of  the  First 
print  without  glasses.  Her  exact  age  was  one  Congregational  Church  in  Fall  River.  In  1860 
hundred  and  five  years,  two  months,  and  four  he  became  pastor  of  the  Harvard  Ciiurch  in 
days,  having  been  bom  nine  days  before  the  Brookline,  'Massachusetts.  In  1864  he  was 
Declaration  of  Independence  by  the  American  appointed  Professor  of  History  and  Political 
colonies.  ifconomy  in  Brown  University.    In  1870  he 

CuTHBSBT,  JoHK  A.,  was  bom  at  Savannah,  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  In  1878  he  was 
Georgia,  June  8,  1788;  died  near  Mohile,  Ala^  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Massa- 
bama,  September  22,  1881.  His  father  was  a  chusetts  Historical  Society.  Dr.  Diman  was 
colonel  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution.  Mr.  frequently  called  upon  to  deliver  sermons,  ad- 
Cuthbert  entered  the  freshman  class  at  Prince-  dresses,  etc.,  many  of  which  have  been  pub- 
ton  College  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  gradu-  lished.  As  a  speaker  he  was  always  heard 
ated  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  receiving  &e  de-  with  interest ;  he  held  a  high  rank  among 
gree  of  B.  A.  In  1808  the  degree  of  A.  M.  scholars,  and,  as  a  man,  he  was  greatly 
was  conferred  on  him  by  the  same  college,  and  esteemed.  He  contributed  articles  to  the 
in  1809  he  became  a  law-student  in  New  York.  *^  North  American  Review,"  the  *^  Providence 
In  1810  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  Journal,'*  and  other  leading  publications,  ed- 
Georgia,  from  Liberty  County,  which  he  con-  ited  "John  Cotton's  Answer  to  Roger  Will- 
tinued  to  represent  for  years,  either  in  the  iams"  in  the  "Publications  of  the  Narragansett 
Senate  or  in  the  House.  During  the  War  of  Club,"  and  also  "  George  Fox  Digg'd  out  of  his 
1812  he  commanded  a  volunteer  company,  to  Burrowes,"  in  the  same  series, 
protect  the  coast  of  Liberty  County.  In  1818  Dixon,  Nathan  F.,  died  April  11,  1881, 
Georgia  elected  her  representatives  in  Con-  at  Westerly,  Rhode  Island.  He  was  born 
gresa  on  one  general  ticket,  and  Cuthbert  was  in  Westerly,  May  1,  1812,  and  graduated  at 
thus  chosen.  At  that  time  the  Missouri  ques-  Brown  University  in  1883.  He  attended  the 
tion  occupied  the  attention  of  Congress,  and  law-schools  at  New  Haven  and  Cambridge, 
Judge  Cuthbert  took  an  active  and  zealous  and  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
part  in  maintaining  the  Southern  side  of  it.  sion,  both  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island, 
Ilis  warmest  friends  at  that  time  were  William  from  1840  to  1849.  He  was  elected  a  Repre- 
I>owndes;  Galliard,  President  of  the  Senate;  sentative  from  Rhode  Island  to  the  Thirty-first 
Bayard,  Calhoun,  Randolph,  Clay,  Decatur,  Congress,  and  was  one  of  the  Governor's  Coun- 
and  Rogers.  In  1881  Judge  Cuthbert  became  .  cil  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  during 
editor  and  subsequently  proprietor  of  **  The  the  Dorr  troubles  of  1842.  In  1844  he  was  a 
Federal  Union,"  an  influential  paper  pub-  presidential  elector,  and  in  1861  was  elected  as 
lished  at  Milledgeville,  Georgia,  and  in  1837  a  Whig  to  the  Greneral  Assembly  of  his  State, 
he  removed  to  Mobile  to  practice  his  profes-  where,  with  the  exception  of  two  years,  he 
sion.  In  1840  he  was  elected  by  the  Legislat-  held  office  until  1869.  In  1863  he  went  to  the 
ure  of  Alabama  Judge  of  the  County  Court  Thirty-eightii  Congress  as  a  Republican,  and 
of  Mobile,  and  in  1862  he  was  appointed  by  served  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
the  Govembr  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  nierce.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Thirty-ninth, 
the  same  county.  Fortieth,  and  Forty-first  Congresses,  and  de- 

Davidson,  Gbobob  S.,died  March  14,  1881,  dined  re-election  in  1870.     He,  however,  re- 

at    Estillville,   Scott  County,   Virginia,   aged  sumed  his  service  in  the  General  Assembly, 

sixty-four  years.    To  Captain  Davidson  be-  being  elected  successively  from  1872  to  1877. 

longs  the  fame  of  having  fired  the  first  Con-  Dupuy,  Eliza,  died  January,  1881,  at  New 

federate  gun  at  the  first  battle  of  Manassas,  in  Orleans.    She  was  descended  from  prominent 

1361.    At  that  time  he  was  first-lieutenant  of  Virginia  families,  and  was  in  her  youth  a 
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teacher,  bat  obtained  considerable  reputation  Company  wfa  organized,  and  consolidated  the 

as  an  aathor.    Her  first  story  was  published  interests  of  Johnston,  Livingston,  Wells  A  Co., 

when  she  was  onl.y  fourteen,  and  subsequently  proprietors  of  the  line  between  New  York  and 

she  coDtributed  for  many  years  to  the  weekly  Buffalo ;  those  of  Butterfield,  Wasson  &  Co., 

£ress,  and  published  several  volumes  of  fiction,  proprietors  of  a  rival  line  between  these  two 
[ore  fortunate  than  the  great  majority  of  cities ;  and  those  of  Livingston  &  Fargo,  who 
writers,  Mi.ss  Dupuy  accumulated  money  as  owned  the  lines  west  of  Buffalo.  Henry  Wells 
well  as  fame,  and  left  a  large  sum  to  her  heirs,  was  the  first  president,  and  William  Q.  Fargo 
Faboo,  William  G.,  died  in  Buffalo,  New  the  first  secretary.  These  positions  were  thus 
York,  August  8,  1881.  His  name  was  identi-  held  until  the  consolidation  with  the  Mer- 
fied  with  the  express  business  of  the  United  chants'  Union  Express  Co.,  in  December,  1868, 
States  from  the  year  1845,  and  formed  a  link  when  Mr.  Fargo  was  elected  president,  and 
in  the  circle  of  men  like  Adams,  Harnden.  tlms  remained  until  his  death — ^the  company 
Dinsmore,  and  their  associates,  who  introduced  having  a  capital  of  eighteen  million  dollars, 
a  new  feature  in  civilization,  and  brought  the  maintaining  twenty-seven  hundred  offices,  and 
service  of  capital  and  labor  to  the  door  of  every  giving  employment  to  more  than  five  thousand 
man,  however  rich  or  poor.  At  the  age  of  men,  of  whom  six  hundred  were  messengers, 
thirteen  young  Fargo  was  employed  to  carry  In  1851  Mr.  Fargo,  Henry  Wells,  and  their 
the  mail  on  horseback,  twice  a  week,  from  associates,  organized  a  company  under  the 
Pompey  HiU,  New  York,  by  way  of  Water-  name  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  and  commenced 
vale,  Manlius,  Oran,  Delphi,  Fabius,  and  Apa-  to  do  an  express  business  between  New  York 
lia,  back  to  Pompey  Hill,  a  circuit  of  about  and  San  Francisco,  by  way  of  the  Isthmus,  and 
forty  miles.  This  business  compelled  him  to  to  operate  interior  lines  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
cultivate  habits  of  promptness  and  persistence.  This  enterprise  proved  successful,  and  was  con- 
From  this  time  till  1835  iie  worked,  as  oppor-  tinned  over  this  route  until  the  completion  of 
tunity  ofi'ered,  for  different  persons,  but  chiefly  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  Railroads,  when 
at  Watervale,  in  a  country  tavern  and  store,  water  was  abandoned  for  the  railways,  and 
In  this  employment  he  acquired  a  knowledgd  the  management  of  the  company  transferred  to 
of  the  routine  of  business,  and  improved  him-  San  Francisco.  While  the  control  was  in  New 
self  in  arithmetic  by  keeping  accounts.  During  York,  Mr.  Fargo  was  director  and  vice-presi- 
the  winter  he  was  permitted  to  attend  the  dis-  dent.  This  company  operated  on  a  capital  of 
trict  school.  In  1841  he  removed  to  Auburn,  five  million  dollars.  Mr.  Fargo  was  for  a  time 
to  accept  the  freight  agency  of  the  Auburn  a  director  and  vice-president  of  the  New  York 
and  Syracuse  Railroad  Company,  then  just  Central  Railroad  Company,  and  was  connected 
completed,  and  in  1842  he  aided  in  the  estab-  with,  and  a  large  contributor  to,  the  enterprise 
lishment  of  an  express  line  between  Albanv  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  of  which  he 
and  Buffalo.  At  this  time  the  rails  were  laid  was  for  several  years  a  director.  He  had  been 
to  Batavia,  and  express  packages  went  by  also  a  director  of  the  Buffalo,  New  York  and 
stage  thence  to  Buffalo,  until  the  completion  Philadelphia  Railroad  Company,  and  was  large- 
of  the  Buffalo  and  Attica  Railroad.  The  ly  interested  in  the  Buffalo  Coal  Company  and 
express  business  wa?  in  its  infancy  then,  but  the  McEean  and  Buffalo  Railroad  Uompany. 
Mr.  Fargo  discerned  in  it  the  elements  of  great  He  was  a  stockholder  in  several  of  the  large 
growth  and  expansion.  In  January,  1844,  in  manufacturing  establishments  of  Buffalo.  For 
company  with  Henry  Wells  and  Daniel  Dun-  four  years  he  was  the  Mayor  of  Buffalo,  and 
ning,  he  organized  an  express  line  from  Buffalo  distinguished  for  his  courtesy,  impartiality, 
to  Detroit,  by  way  of  Cleveland,  under  the  and  executive  ability.  His  oontribntiona  to 
firm  name  of  Wells  &  Co.  The  capital  pos-  all  charitable,  religions,  and  public  enterprises 
sessed  by  these  parties  consisted  principally  in  were  most  generous.  The  success  that  crowned 
energy,  industry,  and  determination.  The  one  his  useful  life  was  in  no  sense  accidental ; 
who  was  able  to  borrow,  on  a  short  note,  two  remarkable  decision  of  character,  instinctive 
hundred  dollars  was  regarded  by  the  firm  as  a  judgment  of  men,  unfiinching  resolution  in  his 
financial  success.  At  this  time  the  only  rail-  purposes,  allied  to  a  rare  power  of  organization 
roads  west  of  Buffalo  were  the  one  in  Ohio,  and  control,  were  the  "  stars ''  that  influenced 
from  Sandusky  City  to  Monroeville,  and  the  bis  career,  and  lighted  his  ascent  to  the  top- 
one  in  Michigan,  from  Detroit  to  Ypsilanti.  most  round  of  fortune's  ladder. 
These  expressmen  employed  the  steamers  on  Fillmorb,  Mrs.  Cabolikb,  died  August  11, 
the  lakes  in  the  season  of  navigation,  and  stages  1881,  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  aged  seventy-one. 
and  express- wagons  in  winter.  Their  business  Mrs.  Fillmore,  relict  of  President  Fillmore,  was 
was  not  at  first  a  heavy  one,  but  steadily  in-  a  Miss  McMichael,  and  afterward  Mrs.  Mcln- 
creased  and  was  rapidly  pushed.  They  ex-  tosh,  of  Albany,  where  she  continued  to  reride 
tended  the  line  to  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  and  after  her  marria^ge  with  the  ex-President.  Her 
westward  to  Galena.  After  a  year  the  part-  life  was  characterized  by  charities  both  public 
nership  of  Wells  &  Co.  was  dissolved  and  and  private,  and  by  great  physical  suffering 
chant^ed  to  Livingston  &  Fargo.    The  express  toward  its  close. 

business  west  of  Buffalo  was  thus  managed  FrrroN,  Rev.  Jambs,  bom  in  Boston,  1808; 

uatil  March,  1850,  when  the  American  Express  died  in  East   Boston,  September   15,  1881. 
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Father  Fitton's  name  was  familiar  thronghont  QntH  hia  death.  His  abilitj  as  a  lawyer,  and 
New  England,  and  his  career  may  be  said  to  impartiality  in  his  jadicial  career,  were  fully 
have  connected  all  the  deceased  Catholic  priests  recognized  by  his  contemporarieSi  and  his  pri< 
of  Boston  with  the  time  of  his  own  death,  vate  life  was  equally  exemplary. 
Only  four  years  before  he  died  the  fiftieth  an-  Fbbnoh,  YmoraiA  L.,  died  at  McMinnviUe, 
niyersary  of  his  ordination  was  celebrated.  He  Tennessee,  March  81,  1881.  Mrs.  French,  tUe 
was  educated  in  part  under  the  pioneer  Bishop  Smith,  was  an  author  of  creditable  repute,  and 
of  Boston,  afterward  Cardiual  Gheverns,  was  was  born  on  the  Eastern  Sliore  of  Maryland,  in 
ordaiued  by  Bishop  Fenwick,  and  actively  en-  1880.  She  was  educated  in  Pennsylvania,  but 
gaged  in  the  work  and  progress  that  distin-  removed  to  Tennessee  in  1848,  and  while  re- 
f^nished  the  episcopate  of  Bishop  Fitzpatrick.  siding  at  Nashvilie  wrote  much  over  the  name 
He  had  been  none  the  less  active  under  Arch-  **  Ulnconnue.^*  In  1862  she  formed  a  con- 
bishop  Williams.  The  parents  of  Father  Fitton  nection  with  **The  Southern  Handbook,"  of 
were  married  in  the  small  Huguenot  church  New  Orleans,  and  in  1658  married  Mr.  J.  H. 
in  School  Street,  Boston,  where  the  first  Cath-  French,  of  McMinnviUe.  For  a  time  she  edited 
olic  worshipers  of  that  city  gathered.  There,  *'The  Crusader,'*  at  Atlanta,  Georgia.  Among 
also,  James  Fitton  was  baptized  by  the  Rev.  her  works  are  "  Wind-Whispers,'*  poems  pub- 
Dr.  Matignon  the  first  Catholic  pastor  regu-  lished  in  1856 ;  **  Iztalixo,"  a  tragedy ;  and 
larly  settled  in  that  city.  Prior  to  his  ordina^  *^  Legends  of  the  South." 
tion  as  a  priest,  Father  Fitton  held  a  position  Qobbioht,  L.  A.,  died  May  16, 1881,  in  Wash- 
as  teacher  in  the  seminary  attached  to  the  old  ington,  D.  C,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his 
church  in  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  and  among  age.  Mr.  Gobright  was  one  of  the  oldest  jonr- 
his  pupils  was  John  Williams,  the  present  arch-  nalists  in  this  country,  having  been  connected 
bishop.  On  the  28d  of  December,  1827,  he  with  the  press  of  Washington  more  than  forty- 
was  ordained,  and  in  1828  was  sent  as  a  mis-  five  years.  For  nearly  thirty  years  he  repre- 
aionary  to  the  Passamaquoddy  Indians.  After-  sented  the  New  York  Associated  Press  in 
ward  he  ministered  to  the  scattered  Catholics  Washington,  but  retired  from  active  service  in 
of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  Soon  the  1878.  He  was  prominently  identified  with  the 
whole  territory  between  Boston  and  Long  Isl-  *'  Independent  Order  of  Odd-Fellows,"  and  the 
and,  New  York,  was  placed  under  his  care,  ''Oldest  Inhabitants  Association,"  of  Wash- 
with  Hartford  as  the  central  point  of  his  ington,  and  was  esteemed  in  all  the  relations 
labors.  The  railroads  were  not  then  built,  of  life  an  honest,  upright,  and  faithful  man« 
and  the  work  involved  in  the  charge  of  so  During  the  civil  conflict  he  enjoyed  the  fullest 
large  a  parish  can  now  scarcely  be  realized,  confidence  of  President  Lincoln  and  Secre- 
The  beginning  of  the  Catholic  College  at  Wor-  taries  Seward  and  Stanton,  being  frequently 
caster  is  attributable  to  his  efforts,  as  well  as  called  upon  to  assist  them  in  the  preparation 
the  publication  of  the  first  Catholic  newspaper,  of  proclamations,  and  other  important  docu- 
His  pastorate  in  East  Boston  began  twenty-six  ments,  which  were  finally  intrusted  to  his 
years  ago,  and  by  his  infiuence  and  exertion  hands  to  be  dispatched  by  telegraph.  When 
four  churches  and  several  schools  were  built  President  Andrew  Johnson  made  his  celebrated 
up  in  that  part  of  the  city.  Throughout  his  tour  to  the  Eastern  States,  Mr.  Gobright  ac- 
long  life  he  retained  the  deep  respect  and  cotnpanied  him,  and  prepared  the  elaborate 
esteem  of  the  people  to  whom  he  adminis-  and  interesting  reports  which  were  sent  to  the 
tered,  and  the  ecclesiastics  with  whom  he  was  Associated  Press.  He  was  intimate  with  the 
associated.  most  noted  men  of  both  parties  who  have  made 
Fox,  Edwabd,  bom  in  Portland,  Maine,  prominent  figures  in  public  life  during  the  past 
June  10,  1816 ;  died  December  14,  1881,  at  his  forty  years,  and,  though  often  trusted  with  im- 
rendence  in  Portland.  He  was  the  son  of  portant  matters  of  Btate,  he  never  yielded  to 
John  Fox,  a  merchant  of  Portland,  and  edu-  the  temptation  to  print  what  had  been  oom- 
cated  in  the  city  high-school.  After  graduat-  rounicated  to  him  in  confidence, 
ing  there,  he  was  sent  to  Exeter  Academy,  GmosBT,  Huoh  Blaib,  bom  November  22, 
New  Hampshire,  where  he  prepared  for  col-  1806,  in  Norfolk,  Virginia;  died  April  28, 1881, 
lege,  and  entered  Harvard  in  1880,  at  the  age  in  the  county  of  Charlotte,  Virginia.  Mr. 
of  fifteen.  Having  graduated  there  with  hon-  Grigsby  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College.  He 
ors  in  1834,  he  immediately  entered  the  law-  represented  Norfolk  in  the  Legislature  when 
school,  and  graduated  at  the  age  of  twenty-  scarcely  more  than  a  boy,  and  was  afterward 
two.  He  began  to  practice  his  profession  at  a  member  of  the  State  Convention  of  1829  and 
the  Cumberland  County  b&  and  continued  1880,  with  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  and 
there  until  about  the  year  18^9,  when  he  re-  others.  Subsequently  he  withdrew  from  pub- 
moved  for  a  short  time  to  Cincinnati,  but  re-  lie  life,  and  devoted  himself  to  literary  and 
turned  to  Portland  and  resumed  his  practice,  agricultural  pursuits.  He  was  unsurpassed  for 
In  1862  he  was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  Su-  accurate  information  in  regard  to  all  events 
preme  Court,  but  served  only  part  of  a  year,  connected  with  the  history  of  Virginia  from 
when  he  resigned.  In  1866  he  was  appointed  her  earliest  settlement,  and  was  President  of 
to  succeed  Judge  Ware  as  District  Judge  of  the  the  Virginia  Historical  Society,  and  a  member 
United  States  Court,  and  this  position  he  held  of  similar  societies  in  several  other  States.  He 
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was  also  Chancellor  of  William  and  Mary  Col-  in  the  steamer  Panther,  with  William  Bedford, 
lege.  for  the  parpose  of  exploring  thesoathem  ooast 
Hates,  Isaao  Ibbael,  bom  in  Chester,  Penn-  of  Greenland,  after  which  he  published  **The 
sylvania,  in  1832 ;  died  in  New  York,  Decern-  Land  of  Desolation,"  ^'  Castaway  in  the  Cold," 
ber  17,  1881.  Alter  a  general  education,  Mr.  and  a  history  of  maritime  discoveries.  He  was 
Hayes  graduated  from  the  University  of  Penn-  a  member  of  the  New  York  Legislature  in 
sylvania  in  1853,  with  the  degree  of  M.  D.  1876-77-78-79-'80,  serving  each  year  on  im- 
During  his  studies  he  had  become  interested  portant  committees  of  the  House.  He  resumed 
in  the  writings  and  intentions  of  Dr.  Kane,  his  pursuits  as  lecturer,  writer,  etc,  and  was 
and  tendered  him  his  services.  In  the  latter  heartily  welcomed  by  large  and  appreciative 
part  of  May,  1853,  he  was  appointed  surgeon  audiences.  Dr.  Hayes  possessed  the  essential 
of  the  second  Grinnell  expedition,  with  which  qualities  for  a  successful  man,  being  quick- 
he  sailed  in  the  brig  Advance.  Nothing  of  witted,  industrious,  nervous,  energetic,  and  ver- 
importance  to  Mr.  Hayes  transpired  until  the  satile ;  he  spoke  well,  wrote  better,  and  under- 
18ih  of  May,  1854,  when  he  started  with  a  stood  his  subjects. 

dog -sledge,  in  company  with  William  God-  Hobmbb,  Gbobgb  WAsniKOTOir,  died  July  6, 
frey,  for  Cap^  Frazer,  in  latitude  79^  42'.  1881,  at  Canton,  Massachusetts,  aged  seventy- 
When  Dr.  Kane  resolved  to  retarn,  finding  it  seven  years.  Dr.  Hosmer  was  one  of  the  noted 
impossible  to  extricate  the  Advance  from  the  preachers  in  the  Unitarian  denomination.  He 
ice  which  surrounded  her,  many  of  the  party  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  the  class  of 
determined  to  remain  with  the  vessel,  and  1826,  and  subsequently  entered  the  Theological 
put  up  with  hardships,  rather  than  undertake  School,  where  he  remained  until  1880.  His 
a  journey  over  the  ice  toward  Upemavik,  first  settlement  was  at  Northfield,  Massacho- 
which  would  be  attended  with  so  much  suffer-  setts,-  which  continued  for  two  years.  He  re- 
ing  and  trial.  Others,  in  an  organized  body,  moved  thence  to  Buffalo,  New  York.  In  1862 
with  J.  Carl  Patterson,  who  had  experienced  he  was  elected  President  of  Antioch  Col- 
twenty  years  of  Arctic  life  in  idl  its  phases,  as  lege.  While  discharging  the  duties  of  that 
their  leader,  commenced  the  lonely  journey  in  position  he  also  held  a  non-resident  professor* 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  send  reUef  to  thos3  ship  in  connection  with  the  Theologica]  School 
whom  they  had  left  Of  this  unsuccessful  party  at  Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  lecturing  there  on 
Dr.  Hayes  was  a  member.  These  brave  men  pastoral  care.  He  was  also  one  of  the  Board 
lived  three  months  among  the  Esquimaux,  and  of  Instruction  for  that  institution,  and  held 
raturned  to  the  brig  in  the  middle  of  an  Arctic  both  his  professorship  and  his  position  in  die 
night,  in  the  dog-sledges  of  the  natives,  having  board  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  resigned 
traveled  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  during  his  position  as  President  of  Antiodh  College  in 
the  last  forty  hours  of  their  journey  back.  1872,  but  continued  his  connection  with  the 
On  his  return  to  the  United  States  in  1855,  institution  as  Professor  of  History  and  Ethics 
Dr.  Hayes  devoted  himself  to  the  instruction  until  1873.  That  year  he  became  pastor  of 
of  the  public  in  what  soon  became  a  specialty  the  Channing  Religious  Society  of  Newton, 
with  him.  An  enthusiast  on  the  subject  of  the  Massachusetts,  this  pastorate  continuing  untu 
Arctic  Sea,  he  knew  by  experience  what  he  the  year  1879. 

talked  about.  He  had  found  Greenland  a  miss  Jackson,  Timothy  I.,  bom  at  Jericho,  Queens 
of  snow  and  ice,  toward  the  center  of  which  County,  New  York,  in  1812;  died  at  Flushing, 
he  had  approached  nearer  than  any  other  man  Long  Island,  August  7,  1881.  At  the  time  of 
by  eighty  miles.  He  had  ascended  an  eleva-  his  death  he  was  the  oldest  turf-man  on  Long 
tion  of  six  thousand  feet,  from  which  no  land,  Island,  and  his  proficiency  as  a  horse-breaker, 
but  only  a  vast  region  of  ice,  was  to  be  seen,  trainer,  and  driver  was  known  throughout  the 
His  descriptions  of  the  peculiar  effect  of  the  United  States.  His  stables  at  Jamaica  were 
midnight  sun  upon  men  and  animals,  and  the  the  resort  of  the  most  noted  horse-men  in  the 
awful  desolation  of  the  Arctic  night,  whose  country,  who  sought  him  for  the  value  of  his 
moonlight  stillness  was  far  more  terrible,  were  opinions  and  knowledge  of  the  horse.  He  in- 
thrillingly  vivid.  Having  roused  popular  curi-  herited  to  a  marked  degree  the  principles  of 
osity  as  well  as  scientific  interest,  and  aided  by  his  Quaker  ancestry  for  honesty,  sobriety,  and 
subscriptions,  he  fitted  up,  in  July,  1860,  the  fair  dealing,  and  was  highly  respected  by  the 
schooner  United  States,  one  hundred  and  thir-  community  in  which  he  lived, 
tv-three  tons,  and  sailed  for  Melville  Bay.  Lanb,  Hbitby  S.,  born  in  Montgomery  Conn- 
He  wintered  in  Port  Foul  ke,  and  started  north-  ty,  Kentucky,  February  24,  1811;  died  at 
ward  in  April,  1861.  The  expedition  reached  Crawfordsville,  Indiana,  June  18,  1881.  His 
the  west  coast  in  May,  but,  having  exhausted  father  was  a  popular  citizen^and  among  the 
their  provisions,  were  obliged  to  return,  after  early  settlers  of  Kentucky.  When  a  boy  Mr. 
touching  land  in  latitude  81°  87'  north,  beyond  Lane  was  employed  on  the  farm  of  his  father, 
which  they  saw  open  water.  On  his  return  and  went  to  school  when  he  had  an  opportu- 
Dr.  Hayes  published  ^*  The  Open  Polar  Sea,"  nity  until  he  was  sixteen.  He  then  attempted 
received  medals  from  the  Geographical  Socie-  a  higher  oonrse  of  study,  including  the  classics, 
ties  of  London  and  Paris  and  then  entered  the  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  began  the  stndy  of 
army  in  a  medical  capacity.    In  1869  he  sailed  the  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  when  he 
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attiuned  his  minority.  In  1854  he  retired  from  before  his  death  he  published  a  little  work  on 
his  profession,  and  was  never  after  occupied  '*  The  Science  of  English  Verse,"  which  will 
with  anj  private  business,  except  his  interest  be  of  much  help  to  students.    He  was  also  the 
in  a  banking-house.    He  was  elected  to  the  author  of  editions  of  old  legends,  including 
Legislature  of  Indiana  in  1837,  and  to  the  low-  **  The  Boy's  Froissart,"  and  '*The  Boy's  King 
er  House  of  Congress  in  1840,  and  re-elected  Arthur."    ^*The  Boy's  ^abinogion"  was  in 
in  1842.    In  1844  he  advocated  the  claims  of  press  when  he  died.    In  1867  he  published  a 
Olay  for  the  presidency  with  great  energy,  novel  entitled  *^  Tiger  Lilies."    He  came  into 
Clay  was  his  ideal  statestnan  and  the  idol  of  prominence  as  the  author  of  the  ode  written 
his  partisan  adoration,  and  his  defeat  put  an  tor  the  Centennial  celebration  at  Philadelphia, 
end  to  the  political  career  of  Mr.  Lane  for  six-  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  connected 
teen  years.    Two  years  after  his  retirement  as  Professor  of  Literature  with  the  Johns  Hop- 
from  Congress  the  Mexican  War  broke  out,  kins  University  at  Baltimore,  where  he  lect- 
and  he  at  once  organized  a  company  which  ured  for  some  time.    Through  the  war  of  the 
formed  part  of  the  First  Indiana  Regiment,  of  States  Mr.  Lanier  was  in  the  Confederate  serv- 
which  Lane  was  first  mfgor,  then  lieutenant-  ice,  and  at  its  close  he  was  for  several  years 
colonel.    After  his  return  from  Mexico,  he  ap-  principal  of  a  school  at  Prattville,  Alabama, 
peared  occasionally  to  make  campaign  speech-  His  last  years  were  passed  in  Baltimore, 
es  for  General  Taylor  in  1848,  for  General  Scott  Lavbau,  Mabie,  died  in  New  Orleans,  June 
in  1852,  and  for  the  People's  party  in  1854.  15th,  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight  years.    She  was 
He  was  at  one  time  at  the  head  of  the  Repnb-  descended  from  distinguished  parents,  and  was 
lican  party  in  Indiana.    The  election  of  1858  one  of  the  most  noted  women  of  her  day, 
gave  the  Republicans  the  minority  of.  both  celebrated  alike  for  her  beauty  and  accom- 
Houses  of  the  Indiana  Legislature  in  1859.  plishments.    At  the  age  of  twenty-five  years 
With  the  help  of  the  *^  Americans,"  or  *^  Old  she  married  Jacques  Paris,  a  carpenter,  who 
Whigs,"  they  elected  Henry  S.  Lane  and  Mon-  disappeared  a  year  afterward,  and  was  never 
roe  McCarty  Senators  in  Congress,  hoping  to  heara  from.    After  waiting  a  year  for  his  re- 
nnnul  the  informal  election  of  1857.    1  he  case  turn,  Marie  mairied  Captain  Christophe  Gla- 
went  to  the  Committee  on  Elections,  of  which  pion,  a  prominent  man,  who  served  with  dis- 
Judge  Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  was  chairman,  tinction  in  the  War  of  1812.    Fifteen  children 
He  reported  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  the  were  the  result  of  this  marriage.    Five  years 
election  of  1857,  and  the  report  was  sustained,  after  the  death  of  Captain  Glapion,  which  was 
This  was  the  first  appearance  of  Mr.  Lane  as  a  in  1855,  Marie  became  a  confirmed  invalid,  her 
candidate  for  ofiice  since  1842.    At  the  first  sufferings  increasing  with  her  years.    She  was 
National  Republican  Convention  he  made  a  remarkable  for  her  skill  in  the  practice  of  med- 
speech  so  admirably  effective  as  to  attract  icine,  and  possessed  great  knowledge  of  the 
general  notice ;  and  he  was  made  permanent  healing  qualities  of  indigenous  herbs.    She  was 
president  of  the  convention  at  Philadelphia,  a  most  efficient  nurse,  and  untiring  in  her  de- 
June  17, 1856,  which  nominated  John  C.  Fre-  votion  to  the  sick,  never  flinching  from  the 
inont  for  President,  and  William  L.  Dayton  for  most  malignant  diseases.    In  yellow  fever  and 
Vice-President.    He  was  nominated  for  Gov-  cholera  epidemics  she  was  always  called  upon 
cmor,  February  22,  1860,  and  subsequently  to  minister  to  the  stricken,  and  in  every  in- 
elected.    On  January  16th,  as  governor,  he  stance  responded  promptly.    While  her  serv- 
was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  to  fill  ices  were  gratefully  received  by  intelligent 
a  vacancy.    The  Senate  was  an  indifferent  field  and  cultivated  people,  the  ignorant  attribnte<l 
for  the  exercise  of  his  peculiar  talents,  and  he  her  success  as  a  nurse  to  unnatural  means,  an<J 
never  made  a  figure  there  commensurate  with  held  her  in  constant  dread.    In  1858  a  com- 
his  popular  reputation  and  real  ability.    After  mittee  of  gentlemen,  appointed  at  a  mass-meet- 
the  expiration  of  his  senatorial  term  he  retired  ing,  waited  on  Marie,  and  requested  her  to 
from  political  life  and  never  undertook  any  nurse  the  fever-patients.    She  went  and  fought 
public  service,  except  as  Indian  peace  commis-  the  pestilence  wnere  it  was  thickest,  and  many 
sioner  appointed  by  General  Grant     Colonel  owed  their  recovery  to  her  devotion.    She  was 
Lane  leaves  to  his  survivors  the  recoi*d  of  a  always  kind  and  generous  to.  the  needy.    Her 
pure  and  genial  gentleman,  whose  life  wasmel-  great  piety  was  one  of  her  highest  possessions, 
lowed  by  the  kindliest  charity  and  readiest  She  would  sit  with  the  condemned  persons  in 
sympathy  with  every  phase  of  human  suffer-  their  last  moments,  endeavoring  to  turn  their 
ing.  thoughts  to  the  Saviour,  and  was  often  success- 
Lanier,  Sidnrt,  died  at  Lynn,  North  Car-  ful  in  obtaining  a  commutation  of  their  sen- 
olina.  September  8,  1881.     As  poet,  scholar,  tenoes,  and  even  a  pardon  for  them.    Up  to  a 
and  litterateur^  Mr.  Lanier  was  among  the  most  recent  period,  when  she  lost  her  memory,  she 
promising  of  oui>  writers.    His  verse  was  dis-  was  rich  in  interesting  reminiscences  of  the 
tinguished  for  grace,  richness  of  diction,  and  early  history  of  New  Orleans.    Her  intimate 
rare  depth  of  sentiment.    It  was  as  a  student  acquaintance  with  many  distinguished  men  of 
«)f  English  verse,  however,  that  he  excelled,  her  day,  the  young  Governor  Claiborne,  Aaron 
and  his  investigations  in  this  direction  have  Burr,  and  others,  rendered  her  conversation 
been  of  great  value.    About  a  year  and  a  half  both  valuable  and  entertaining.    She  loved  to 
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recall  the  time  when  Lafayette,  during  his  vint  dore  Kntt,''  as  this  celebrated  dwarf  was  known 

to  New  Orleans,  called  to  see  her  at  her  home,  to  the  public,  was  the  son  of  a  New  Hampshire 

and  at  parting  left  her  a  kiss.    She  remem-  farmer,  who  held  the  position  of  city  marshal 

bered  the  old  French  General  Humbert,  and  in  Manohester.    Both  of  his  parents  were  large, 

was  one  of  the  few  who  escorted  to  the  tomb  hearty  folk,  the  father  weighing  upward  of 

the  remains  of  the  hero  of  Castf  Ibar.    During  two  hundred  and  iil'ty  pouuds.    In  a  family  of 

the  late  war  she  was  active  in  aiding  those  fire,  his  brother,  ^^M{gor"  Rodney  Nutt,  and 

who  suifared,   whenever  an  opportunity  of-  the^^Commodore,^^  wereof  diminutiTestatore; 

fered.  these  two  maintained  through  life  the  most 

Mo.tbath,  H.  Pbiob,  born  in  Versailles,  affectionate  reLitiuns.  Until  he  was  fifteen 
Woodford  County,  Kentucky,,  in  1813 ;  died  years  of  age  the  Liliputian  size  of  Greorge 
July,  1881,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  Washington  Morrison  had  not  spread  beyond 
Mr.  McQrath's  reputation  as  a  sporting-man  his  native  town,  but  some  time  during  1859  P. 
commenced  at  a  very  early  age.  His  father  T.  Barnum  heard  of  the  Manchester  phenome- 
was  a  tailor,  and  taught  his  son  that  trade,  but  non,  and  soon  made  his  narents  so  tempting 
he  had  selected  one  more  in  accordance  with  an  offer  for  his  services  that,  in  1860,  he  was 
his  tastes,  and  was  an  adept  in  all  games  of  first  presented  to  the  New  York  public  at 
cards.  Leaving  the  patem^  roof,  he  roamed  Bamnm's  Museum,  Broadway  and  Ann  Streets, 
over  the  South  and  West,  fluctuating  between  which  then  occupied  the  site  of  the  present 
affluence  and  poverty,  after  the  manner  of  his  ^'  Herald  ^*  building.  Here  he  was  for  a  long 
kind.  In  1852  he  opened  the  first  gambling-  time  a  great  attraction,  not  only  because  of 
house  in  the  South,  at  New  Orleans.  It  was  his  being  forty-three  inches  in  height,  but 
there  that  he  conceived  the  idea,  original  by  reason  of  Ms  pleasing  manners,  lively  an- 
with  himself,  of  selling  pooh.  At  the  outset  tics,  and  unfailing  good-humor.  Unlike  most 
McGrath  and  his  partners  merely  acted  as  a  dwarfs,  he  had  a  pleasant  countenance,  and 
depository  for  stakes  made  hand  in  hand,  and  a  figure  in  pei-fect  proportion  to  his  height, 
charged  no  commissions.  The  patronage  of  In  1869,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Barnum,  a 
the  house  grew  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  troupe  of  midgets  was  organized  for  a  tour 
found  necessary  to  issue  tickets  of  invitation,  around  the  world.  The  party  consisted  of  Tom 
charging  ten  dollars  for  the  same.  One  even-  Thumb,  his  wife,  Oommodore  Nutt,  and  Min- 
ing McGrrath  proposed  selling  choices  upon  a  nie  Warren.  During  the  following  three  years 
race,  he  acting  as  aucti(meer,  and  his  partners  this  quartet  of  little  people  visited  ahnost 
as  pool-writers,  and  thus  the  business  was  be-  every  important  part  of  the  habitable  globe, 
gun.  The  house  was  at  the  height  of  its  sue-  The  inhabitants  of  Japan,  Ohina,  Australia, 
ces3  when  the  war  commenced,  and  McGrath  India,  Arabia,  £gypt,  France,  England,  Ireland, 
went  to  New  York,  where  he  formed  a  copart-  and  Scotland  were  astonished  and  amused  by 
norihip  with  Morrissey  and  Chamberlain  in  the  sight  of  this  condensed  form  of  humanity, 
18.33.  He  remained  there  until  the  spring  of  and  after  one  of  the  longest  and  most  success- 
1864,  when,  drawing  $250,000  out  of  the  game,  ful  starring  tours  on  record  the  tiny  folk  ar- 
he  returned  to  the  South,  and  purchased  l^ve  rived  off  Sandy  Hook  just  three  years  and  a 
hundred  acres  of  land  in  the  blue-grass  region,  day  after  their  departure  from  New  York, 
near  Lexington.  This  he  converted  into  one  The  Oommodore  subsequently  loined  a  com- 
of  the  grandest  stock  farms,  which  he  ohrist-  pany  of  artists  styled  the  Deakin  Liliputian 
ened  '^  McGrathiana."  Here  he  entertained  Opera  Troupe,  to  which  his  musical  and  dra- 
his  friends  on  every  Sunday  preceding  the  matio  talent  lent  luster;  he  then  went  into 
spring  and  fall  meeting  of  the  Kentucky  Asso-  management,  and,  with  his  brother,  the  "  Ma- 
Giation.  His  viands  and  wines  were  of  the  jor,**  opened  a  variety  show  at  Portland,  Ore- 
choicest,  and  his  hospitality  genial  and  liberaL  gon ;  but,  this  venture  not  proving  successful. 
To  his  stables  belonged  some  of  the  best  racers  he  sold  out,  and  went  to  San  Francisco,  where 
that  ever  graced  the  American  turf,  including  he  started  an  entertainment  of  a  similar  nature. 
Endorser,  Rhynodine,  Oalvin,  Aaron  Penning-  Before  a  year  had  passed  he  tired  of  this,  and 
ton.  Bob  Woolly,  Leonard,  Aristides,  Tom  organized  a  theatrical  company,  which  did  not 
Bowling,  and  others.  Upon  the  turf  McGrath  reward  his  enterprise  with  much  success;  he 
was  regarded  as  strictly  honorable,  always  abandoned  it,  and  entered  business  in  Sixth 
backing  his  own  horses  heavily,  and  making  Avenue,  New  York.  Afterward  he  acted  as 
no  concealments.  His  good  impulses  and  keen  superintendent  at  the  Rockaway  Pier,  and 
insight  into  character  no  doubt  contributed  still  later  resumed  his  wandering  life  as  a 
muon  to  his  success ;  and  his  generous  dispo-  showman,  with  a  combination  known  as  the 
sition,  which  prompted  him  to  large  and  active  *^  Tally-ho."  Oommodore  Nutt  was  distin- 
charity,  made  him  much  beloved  by  his  family,  guished  for  large-hearted  virtues  that  are  often 
friends,  and  the  numerous  pensioners  on  his  lacking  in  bigger  men ;  his  genial  temper  was 
bounty,  whom  his  death  has  sorely  bereaved,  allied  to  constancy  and  generosity  that  entitle 
His  estate  was  worth  $200,000.  his   memory  to    the    highest  respect.    It  is 

Nutt,  Gboroe  Washington  Mobbison,  born  stated  by  his  cousin  and  manager,  Mr.  D.  0. 
April  1, 1844,  at  Manchester,  New  Hampshire;  Pnrdy,  that,  of  the  $30,000  paid  him  by  Bar- 
died  April  25,  1881,  in  New  York.    "Oommo-  num  for  a  three  years*  engagement,  one  half 
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was  bestowed  bj  the  dwarf  upon  his  brother,  In  the  aotnmn  of  1846  he  was  soUcited  to  be- 

the  **  Major/'    After  being  tor  manj  years  come  a  candidate  for  Congress  as  saccessor  to 

faithful  to  an  early  love,  the  little  man  mar-  Beniamin  Thompson.    Mr.  Palfrey  was  elected 

ried,  two  years  bt^fore  his  death,  a  lady  in  on  the  second  trial,  and  served  from  December 

Redwood  City,  California.  6, 1847,  to  March  3,  1849.    lu  the  electioD  of 

Palfbbt,  John  Gobham,  was  born  May  2,  1848  he  ran  as' a  Free-Soil  candidate,  bat  was 

1796 ;  died  April  26,  1881,  in  Cambridge,  Mas-  defeated.    This  contest  was  a  remarkable  one, 

sachusetts.     He  was  a  grandson  of  William  and   contribated   to  form    the  coalition   by 

Palfrey,  who  was  paymaster-general  in  the  which  Charles  Snmner  was  sent  to  the  United 

Kevolationary  army,and  served  as  aide-de-camp  States  Senate.    Mr.  Palfrey  did  not  again  enter 

to  Washington  on  the  occupation  of  Dorches-  public  life  until  .1861.    Abraham  Lincoln  was 

ter.    The  future  historian  of  New  England  re-  then  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the 

ceived  his  elementary  education  at  a  boarding-  party  in  power  was  that  which  Mr.  Palfrey, 

school  kept  by  Mr.  William  Payne,  the  father  with  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Horace  Mann, 

of  John  Howard  Payne,  and  entered  Harvard  Charles  Sumner,  and  others  of  their  class  had 

University  in  the  class  of  1815.    Jared  Sparks  assisted  to  form.    Through  Mr.  Sumner^s  in- 

and  Theophilns  Parsons  were  among  his  class-  fluence  the  position  of  Postmaster  of  Boston 

mates.  .  Mr.  Palfrey  devoted  himself  to  the-  was  given  to  Mr.  Palfrey,  on  March  29,  1861, 

ology,  and  in  1818  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  which  he  continued  to  hold  until  May,  1867. 

Brattle  Square  Church,  Edward  Everett  having  After  his  retirement  he  went  to  Europe,  where 

preceded  him.    His  pastorate  continued  about  he  represented  the  United  States  at  the  Anti- 

thirteen  years,  and  was  resigned  in  1881,  when  slavery  Congress,  held  in  Paris  in  the  autumn 

he  accepted  the  appointment  as  Dexter  Pro-  of  1867.    Returning  to  America^  he  made  his 

fessor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  Harvard  Uni-  residence  in  Cambridge.    The  literary  career 

versity.    While  filling  this  position  he  became  of  Mr.  Palfrey  has  been,  notwithstanding  his 

editor  of  the  *'*'  North  Amencan  Review,"  as  a  industry  as  a  writer,  signalized  by  only  one 

means  of  adding  to  an  income  insuflScient  for  important  work — ^his  "  History  of  New  Eng- 

the  wants  of  his  family*    Besides  these  duties  land."    His  publications  consist  chiefly  of  lect- 

of  professor  and  editor,  he  was  one  of  three  ures  and  discourses.     His  ^*  History  of  New 

preachers  in  the  university  chapel,  and  dean  England "  was  planned  after  his  retirement 

of  the  theological  faculty.     He  also  undertook  from  Congress,  and  is  still  incomplete,  the 

a  work  on  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  engaged  period  preceding  the  Revolution  being  merely 

to  deliver  and  print  courses  of  lectures  for  the  sketched.    The  large  edition  published  (1868- 

Lowell  Institute.    These  he  delivered  during  '64)  is  in  three  volumes,  and  ends  with  1689. 

the  winters  of  1889-^42.     This  stress  of  com-  The  compendious  history  published  (1866-'78) 

bined  labors  so  impaired  his  health  that  he  was  is  in  four  volumes,  and  ends  with  1765.    Mr. 

compelled  to  resign  the  professorship.     He  Palfrey  published  also  a  ^^  History  of  Brattle 

then  became  a  resident  of  Boston,  devoting  Square  Church,''  and  a  *^  Life  of  Colonel  Wil- 

hiroself  to  his  studies,  the  management  of  the  liam  Palfrey." 

*^  Review,"  and  the  publication  of  his  Lowell  Peck,  Ebekezeb,  died  May  25,  1881,  in  Chi- 

lectures.    In  1841  he  was  elected  Representa-  cago.    He  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the 

tive  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  and  was  a  L^slature  of  Lower  Canada,  and  came  to 

member  during  the  sessions  of  1842-'4d,  serv-  the  United  States  about  the  year  1840.    The 

ing  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Educa-  most  intimate  relations  of  friendship  subsist- 

tion.    In  1843  he  disposed  of  his  interest  in  ed  for  many  years  between  Judge  reck  and 

the  ^*  North  American  Review,"  and  became  Abraham  Lincoln,  by  whom  he  was  appointed 

a  candidate  for  the  position  of  Secretary  of  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  an  office  which 

the  Commonwealth,  to  which  office  he  was  he  held  for  some  time.    It  is  said  that  no  other 

elected  by  the  Legislature  in  January,  1844;  man  possessed  the  confidence   of  President 

his  incumbency  continued  four  years.  Although  Lincoln  to  so  full  an  extent, 

he  was  in  1842  a  delegate  to  the  Whig  State  Race,  Geobob  W.,  born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

Convention,  and  had  made  several  speeches  in  in  1814;  died  June  17,  1881,  in  New  Orleans, 

the  presidential  campaign  of  1844,  Mr.  Palfrey  Mr.  Race  arrived  in  Louisiana  in  1840,  and 

did  not  enter  the  field  of  politics  with  great  settled  in  Jackson,  where  he  followed  the  busi- 

activity  until  the  autumn  of  1845.    He  then  ness  of  carpenter  and  builder.    While  plying 

became  interested  in  the  anti-slavery  question ;  this  trade  by  day,  he  made  the  money  to  at- 

and  during  the  summer  of  1846  contributed  to  tend  the  Centenary  College  at  night.    In  this 

the  Boston  ^*  Whig,"  of  which  Mr.  Charles  institute  he  studied  with  Judge  E.  T.  Merrick 

Francis  Adams  had  just  assumed  the  editorship,  and  William  H.  Foster.    The  former  was  then 

a  series  of  twenty -six  articles — *^  Papers  on  Uie  learning  the  cabinet-maker^s  trade,  while  Mr. 

Slave  Power."    These  attracted  much  atten-  Foster  was  a  dry-goods  clerk.    In  college  the 

tion,  and  were  afterward  published  in  pamphlet  three  friends  became  intimate,  and  in  1845 

form.    Early  in  life  Mr.  Palfrey  had  manifested  Mr.  Race  and  Mr.  Foster  passed  an  examina- 

the  very  decided  views  which  he  entertained  tion  in  law  before  the  Supreme  Court  and 

in  regard  to  slavery,  by  emancipating  certain  were  admitted  to  practice.    In  1847  Race  and 

slaves  in  Louisiana  which  he  had  inherited.  Foster  formed  a  partnership,  and  soon  estab- 
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lished  a  bnsinesa.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  roored  to  Springfield.  In  April,  1849,  he  pat- 
war,  Colonel  Race  was  chosen  captain  of  the  ented  a  *^  combination  lock,"  of  wliicli  Hobba, 
City  Guard,  and  went  oat  with  the  Confed-  after  having  picked  all  the  locks  broagbt  to  him 
erates  when  the  city  was  captured  by  the  in  London,  said,  ^^  It  can  not  be  picked.'^  This 
Union  forces.  He  served  on  General  Hardee's  lock  was  also  patented  in  England.  At  about 
staff,  and  only  at  the  close  of  the  war  returned  this  time  he  invented  an  improvement  on  the 
to  New  Orleans  to  resume  his  practice.  In  first  iron  lathe  dog,  which  can  now  be  seen  in 
1866  the  firm  of  Race  &  Foster  was  Joined  any  machine -shop.  A  peg-splitting  machine 
by  Judge  Merrick,  who  had  been  Chief -Justice  and  two  sewing-machines  were  also  invented 
of  the  State  of  Loaisiana.  Although  Mr.  Race  by  him.  Next  he  invented  the  patent  clothes- 
was  before  the  public  for  tliirty-fonr  years,  he  pin.  In  1860  he  commenced  the  manufacture 
never  mingled  in  politics,  and  held  no  office  of  a  spring  hook-and-eye,  for  which  he  also  in- 
ezcept  the  position  on  Governor  Wickliffe's  vented  the  machinery.  The  blanket-hook  was 
staff,  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  was  a  also  his  invention.  Not  least  among  tha  inven- 
prominent  Odd-Fellow  and  Mason,  holding  im-  tions  of  Mr.  Smith  was  the  machinery  by  which 
portant  commissions  of  trust  in  each  of  these  his  patent  machines  wore  made.  Besides  per- 
organizations.  fectmg  the  ideas  of  other  parties  who  secured 
Saulsbubt,  Eli,  ex -Governor  of  Delaware,  patents,  he  had  taken  out  about  sixty,  among 
died  August,  1881.  He  was  probably  the  most  which  was  that  for  the  machinery  now  used  in 
able  and  accomplished  Governor  that  Delaware  folding  newspapers.  Although  his  inventive 
had  had  for  several  generations,  and  his  admin-  genius  was  so  comprehensive,  his  talents  were 
istration  was  such  as  might  have  been  expect-  not,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  confined  to  inveu- 
ed  from  one  actively  engaged  in  public  affairs  tions. 

from  his  early  manhood.     He  was  considered  Sitead,  J.  Timbebla^kb,  bom  near  Ashland, 

a  model  American  citizen,  equally  faithful  in  Kentucky,  June  10,  1820 ;  died  in  New  York, 

the  discharge  of  political  duty,  from  a  primary  December  17, 1881.    The  paternal  plantation 

election  in  his  own  neighborhood  to  active  of  Colonel  Snead  adjoined  that  of  Henry  Clay, 

Earticipation  in  the  National  Convention  of  who  was  the  early  mstructor  and  partner  of 
is  party.  As  a  private  individual  his  charac-  Snoad.  In  politics  he  was  a  Henry  Clay  Whig, 
ter  for  honor,  integrity,  and  Christian  benevo-  and  he  retired  from  public  affairs  when  bis 
lenoe  was  without  blemish.  He  was  a  warm  chief  was  defeated  for  the  presidency.  In 
friend  of  education,  and  was  largely  instru-  1850  he  went  among  the  Indian  ti-ibes  .on 
mental  in  establishing  the  Wilmington  Confer-  the  Plains,  and  spent  four  years  studying  their 
enoe  Academy  at  Dover,  which  institution  was  character  and  customs.  Subsequently  he  vis- 
aotively  supported  by  him  to  the  end  of  his  ited  the  Mormon  territory,  and  there  remained 
life.  for  one  year.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  ho 
Sheldon,  Rev.  Gboboe,  D.  D.,  born  at  North-  left  Washington  and  joined  the  Confederate 
ampton,  Massachusetts;  died  at  rrinceton,  New  ranks.  He  was  wounded  three  times  in  one 
Jersey,  June  16,  1881.  Dr.  Sheldon  graduated  battle.  At  one  time  he  was  attached  to  Gen- 
at  Williams  College  in  1885,  and  afterward  at  eral  Joe  Johnston^s  command,  and  at  another 
Andover  Theological  Seminary.  Previous  to  in  charge  of  an  independent  command.  At 
18i8  he  was  eight  years  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  Washing- 
church  in  South  Carolina.  After  that  time  he  ton.  Colonel  Snead  originated  and  was  for  a 
devoted  himself  to  the  circulation  of  the  Bible,  time  at  the  head  of  the  Fort  St.  Philip  Canal 
and  was  Superintendent  of  the  American  Bible  enterprise ;  after  that,  various  railroad  schemes 
Society  in  New  Jersey  and  Delaware.  In  1862  engaged  his  attention,  and  later  still  he  organ- 
he  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Jefferson  ized  the  Combination  Trust  Company  of  Phila- 
College,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  an  active  mem-  delphia.  In  connection  with  English  capital- 
ber  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  and  ists,  two  years  ago,  he  bought  the  controlling 
published  an  historical  sketch  of  the  colony  interest  in  the  Continental  Railroad  Company, 
which  left  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  in  1796,  of  which  he  was  president  at  the  time  of  his 
for  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  death. 

Smfth,  David  M.,  was  bom  in  Hartland,  Ver-  Spooneb,  Alden  J.,  bom  in  Brooklyn,  New 

mont,  1809 ;  died  at  Springfield,  Vermont,  No-  York ;  died  in  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  Au- 

vember,  1881.     When  about  twelve  years  old  gust  2,  1881,  aged  seventy-three.    He  was  the 

he  began  to  learn  the  carpenter's  trade,  in  Gil-  oldest  son  of  Alden  Spooner,  the  founder  of 

sum,  New  Hampshire.     At  nineteen  he  was  the  "  Long  Island  City  Star,"  and,  after  his 

teaching  schoul  in  Gilsum,  and  later  on  he  com-  f ather^s  death,  he  with  his  brother  carried  on 

menced  the  manufacture  of  "  awls  on  the  haft,"  the  paper  for  many  years.    He  was  educated  for 

of  which  he  had  granted  him,  October  26, 1832,  the  law,  studying  in  the  office  of  Silas  Wood, 

letters- patent  that   were  signed  by  Andrew  at  Huntington;  but  that  profession  was  not 

Jackson.    The  awl-haft  manufactured  under  congenial  to  his  taste,  although  he  practiced  it 

this  patent  was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  identic^  in  the  Brooklyn  courts  for  thirty  years.    His 

with  the  one  now  known  as  the  Aiken  awl.  tastes  were  early  turned  to  local  history,  and 

He  represented  the  town  of  Gilsum  in  the  New  he  wrote  many  articles  on  the  Indians  of  Long 

Hampshire  Legislature  for  1840-Ml,  when  he  Island.    He  was  also  a  writer  on  literary  sub- 
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Jectfl,  and  the  author  of  the  biographies  of  manj  gaished  men  were  freqaentJj  entertained  bj 
of  Brookijn*8  mo>t  noted  men.  His  chief  work,  him  in  the  trout- tishing  season, 
perhaps,  was  the  founding  of  the  Long  Ishmd  Vetbomills,  EuoiNs,  bom  at  Gallipoli,  It- 
Historical  Society.  He  drew  up  the  original  aly;  died  at  Gallipoli,  August  28,  1881.  Fa- 
circular  for  the  society  in  1868,  and  obtained  ther  Yetromille  come  to  America  at  the  age 
the  signatures.  He  contributed  at  once  five  of  twenty-one,  and  traveled  so  extensively  and 
hundred  and  fifty-three  bound  volumes  and  familiarly  among  the  Indians  that  he  was  able 
.five  hundred  and  seventy-two  pamphlets  as  a  to  translate  the  Bible  into  fourteen  of  their  Ian- 
nucleus  for  a  library,  and  made  many  other  gnages.  He  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
gifts  afterward.  He  lived  to  see  the  comple-  Abenaquis  Indians,  and  published  a  book  in 
tion  of  the  library  edifice,  at  a  cost  of  $185,000,  their  tongue  for  their  benefit,  entitled  *^  Indian 
and  the  largest  collection  of  books  on  local  GoodBook.^'  He  was  for  a  long  time  pastor  of 
history  to  be  found,  together  with  a  museum  8t.  Mary^s  Church,  Machias,  Maine.  After  his 
of  natural  history  containing  specimens  of  ev-  travels  through  Europe  and  the  Holy  Land,  he 
ery  reptile,  bird,  and  beast  that  has  its  habita-  published  a  large  volume  on  the  subject.  He 
tion  on  Long  Island,  or  fish  that  swims  in  its  was  a  member  of  many  scientific  societies,  and 
waters.  left  in   charge  of  the  Interior  Department  a 

Stili.well,  Silas  M.,  died  May  16,  1881,  in  grent  mass  of  valuable  manuscripts  in  regard  to 
New  York,  at  the  age  of  ei^htj-one.  He  was  the  various  idioms  of  the  North  American  In- 
noted  as  the  author  of  the  StiUwell  Act,  abol-  dians.  In  his  will  he  leaves  a  certain  amount 
ishing  the  law  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  which  of  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows  and  or- 
was  passed  by  the  New  York  Legislature  many  phans  of  the  Passamaquoddy  and  Penobscot 
years  ago.  Indians,  also  a  large  sum  to  charitable  institu- 

Tappan,  H.  p.,  bom  at  Bhinebeck,  New  tions,  and   a  dowry  to  Italian  orphan  girls, 

York,  April  23, 1805;  died  at  Vevay,  Switzer-  payable  every  year  from  the  interest  of  ^ye 

land,  November,  1881.    He  graduated  at  Un-  thousand  dollars.    He  desired  to  have  his  body 

ion  College  in  1825.    Subsequently  he  studied  interred  at  Passamaquoddy,  Maine, 

tbeolopry  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  and  aft-  Wallace,  Wiluam  Rosa,  born  in  Lexington, 

er  having  been  for  a  year  associate  pastor  of  a  Kentucky,  in  1819 ;    died  in  New  York  city, 

Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  Schenectady,  New  May  5,  1881.     He  commenced  his  education  at 

York,  became  in  1828  pastor  of  a  Congrega-  the  Bloomington  and  South  Hanover  College 

tional  Church  in  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts.    In  in  Indiana,  and  then  studied  law  in  Lexington. 

1832  Dr.  Tappan  became  Professor  of  Moral  In  1841  he  became  a  resident  of  New  York, 

philosophy  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  where  he  engaged  in  literary  pursuits.    With 

Now  York,  which  position  he  resigned  in  1 838,  the  exception  of  a  brief  period  spent  in  Europe, 

and  opened  a  private  school.    He  was  elected  his  life  was  passed  in  New  York.    He  was  a 

Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Michigan  in  contributor  to  ^^  Harper^s "  and  the  ''Knicker- 

1852  ;  in  1850,  corresponding  member  of  the  bocker  "  Magazines,  and  to  other  publications. 

French  Imperial  Institute,  and  President  of  the  He  practiced  law  at  the  same  time,  but  is  ohiefiy 

American. Association  for  the  Advancement  of  known  by  his  literary  productions.    His  first 

Education.    He  devoted  much  attention  to  the  work   that  attracted   attention  was  a  poem 

subject  of  university  education,  and  studied  its  entitled  "  Perdita,^'  published  in  the  "  Union 

system  both  in  England  and  Germany.    He  Magazine.^*     He  published  a  volume  of  verse 

also  published  a  book  on  the  freedom  of  the  entitled  *' Meditations  in  America,^'  in  1846; 

will,  a  treatise  on  university  education,  and  ^^  Alton,"  a  poetical  romance;  ** The  Lo\'ed  and 

other  literary  works.  the  Lost,"  a  prose   and  poetical  work ;   and 

Thaxtbb,  Edwabd  B.,  bom  in  Maine ;  died  ^^  The  Liberty  Bell,"  a  poem,  besides  a  num- 
Jime  29,  1831,  in  Naples,  Italy,  aged  twenty-  her  of  others,  contributed  to  various  period- 
seven.    Mr.  Thazter^s  reputation  as  a  sculptor  icals. 

began  in  Boston.  In  1878  he  went  to  Florence,  Wabb,  Rev.  John  F.  W.,  bom  in  Boston 
where  he  occupied  the  studio  of  the  late  Amer-  in  1818;  died  in  Boston,  Febmary  26,  1881. 
lean  sculptor  Jackson.  His  most  important  He  entered  Harvard  University  in  1884,  and 
work,  which  he  had  only  completed  in  day,  and  graduated  in  1888,  with  several  classmates 
had  cast  preparatory  to  being  cut  in  marble,  who  afterward  became  distinguished  men.  In 
is  called  *^  Love's  First  Dream.'*  This  young  1839  he  entered  tlie  Divinity  School,  and  grad- 
sculptor  gave  promise  of  high  attainments,  and  uated  in  1842.  His  first  settlement  as  pastor 
has  left  indications  ofhia  genius  in  several  ideal  was  with  the  Unitarian  Society  in  Fall  Kiver, 
study  busts,  and  one  marble  statue  called  ^^  Re-  Massachusetts,  from  which  he  removed  to  Cam- 
proof."  bridgeport  Parish.    In  1864  he  accepted  an 

Vail,  Aabox  S.,  died  December  17,  1881,  at  invitation  to  become  pastor  of  the  Unitarian 

Smithtown,  Long  Island,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  Society  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  where  his 

of  his  age.    Mr.  Vail  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  ministry  was  energetic  and  successful.     He 

most  successful  trout-breeders  on  Long  Island,  gave  much  attention  to  the  religious  and  per* 

He  owned  several  trout  ponds  and  streams,  and  sonal  needs  of  the  colored  people.    Before  and 

his  house  was  a  noted  resort  for  anglers.    Dan-  during  the  war  he  was  an  anti-slavery  man.  A 

iel  Webster,  Henry  Clay,  and  other  distin-  strong  feature  in  his  Baltimore  ministry  was  a 
•  VOL.  zzi.— 44   A 
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series  of  theatre  meetings  which  he  inaagu-  attained  great  promineooe  in  1820,  when  he 

rated.    At  Swampscott,  Massachnsetts,  he  or-  arrested  for  having  taken  part  in  the  disturb- 

ganized  a  Unitarian  Society,  of  which  he  was  ances  of  the  Carbonari.    He  was  soon  released 

pastor  at  the  time  of  his  death,  as  well  as  of  through  the  efforts  of  influential  friends,  but,  as 

the  Arlington  Street  Church,  in  Boston,  to  he  uded  the  Hedmontese  revolationists  with 

which  he  was  called  in  1872.    Among  the  monej,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  oountrj 

members  of  the  Grand  Army  he  was  a  special  shortly  after,  and  went  to  Switzerland,  from 

favorite,  having  worked  for  and  among  the  there  to  France,  and  finally  to  London.    In  the 

soldiers  during  the  war,  and  was  a  frequent  mean  while  his  estates  had  been  confiscated  by 

orator  before   their    organizations  after  the  the  Austrian  Government,  and  he  himself  had 

establishment  of  peace.     As  a  writer  he  con-  been  sentenced  to  death  in  contumaHam,    In 

tribnted  to  denominational  periodicals,   and  London  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  cbarita- 

?ubli8hed  several  books,  namely,  **  The  Silent  ble  institutions,  and  wrote  a  work,  *'  Benificen- 

'astor,"   **  Hymns    and    Tunes    for  Sunday-  zadellacittadiLondra"(1827-*S2),  which  was 

School  Worship,"  and  '*  Home  Life :  What  it  Is,  highly  praised.    In  1827  he  went  to  Belgium, 

and  what  it  Needs."  organized  the  Congress  of  Political  Economy 

Wabnbb,  Hibam,  born  in  Hampshire  Coun-  in  Brussels  in  1846,  and  returned  to  Italy  in 

ty,  Massachusetts,  October  29,  1802;  died  in  1860.     Here  he  was  created  a  Senator,  and  was 

Atlanta,   Georgia,  in  1881.     He  received  a  for  a  long  time  President  of  the  Italian  Asso- 

good  common-school  education,  and,  in  ad-  oiation  of  Political  Economy,  and  promoter  of 

dition,  asquired  some  knowledge  of  the  clas-  the  organization  of  savings-banks,  but  took  no 

sics.    At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  went  to  part  whatei'er  in  political  affairs. 

Georgia,  where  he  taught   school  for  three  Bbnedek,  Ludwio  von,  an  Austrian  gener- 

years.    At  the  expiration  of  that  time  he  had  al,  born  in  Oedenburg,  Hungary,  in  1804;  died 

saved  sufficient  of  his  earnings  to  study  law,  April  27,  1881.    He  graduated  at  the  Neustadt 

and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1825,  when  he  Military  Academy,  entered  the  Austrian  army 

opened  an  office  at  Enoxville,  in  Crawford  in  1822,  and  attained  the  rank  of  colonel  in 

County.    He  soon  obtained  lucrative  business,  1843;  quelled  an  insurrection*  in  Galicia  in 

and  in  1828  was  elected  to  the  General  Assem-  1845,  took  part  in  the  Italian  campaign  of  1848 

bly,  where  he  served  until  1881,  when  he  de-'  -'49,  and  distinguished  himself  particularly  at 

clined  a  re-election.    Two  years  later  he  was  Curtatoue  and  afterward  at  Novara.    In  the 

elected  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Superior  Court  Hungarian  campaign  of  1849  he  commanded, 

of  the  State,  which  office  he  held  until  1840.  with  the  rank  of  a  mi^ior-general,  the  advance 

In  1845  he  was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  Su-  at  Raab  and  OszOny,  and  took  part  in  the  bat- 

preme  Court,  and  served  for  eight  years.    In  ties  of  SzOroy  and  Osz-Ivany.  In  the  Italian  war 

1855  he  was  elected  Representative  in  the  of  1859  he  commanded  the  eighth  army  corps, 

Thirty-fourth  Congress,  and  declined  re-elec-  rendering  good  service  at  Solferino.      In  tne 

tion  m  1857.  following  year  he  became  Governor-General  of 

OBITUARIES,  FOREIGN.  Adaic,  Will-  Hungary,  and  soon  afterward  commander-in- 
lAic  Patsiok,  a  British  statesman ;  died  in  In-  chief  in  Venetia.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
dia.  May  24th.  He  was  one  of  the  most  acute  with  Prussia,  in  1866,  ho  was  appointed  com- 
and  able  of  British  politicians,  and  during  the  mander-in-chief  of  the  Army  of  the  North, 
seven  years  of  the  Disraeli  Ministry  he  dis-  Owing  to  various  causes,  he  did  not  fulflU  the 
played  remarkable  skill  and  energy  as  opposi-  expectations  of  him,  and,  foreseeing  the  result 
tion  *^  whip  ^*  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  of  the  war,  he  called  upon  the  Emperor  to  con- 
Liberal  victory  of  1880  surprised  every  one  but  elude  peace  at  any  cost.  After  the  battle  of 
Adam,  to  whose  shrewd  electioneering  tactics  Sadowa,  he  retired  to  Olmlktz,  and  was  super- 
it  was  largely  due.  He  was  rewarded  with  the  seded  by  Archduke  Albrecht.  An  investigation 
governorship  of  Madras,  and  had  hardly  com-  by  a  court-martial,  which  was  begun  some  time 
menced  what  promised  to  be  a  successful  career  afterward,  was  stopped  by  an  imperial  order, 
as  an  Indian  administrator  when  he  was  taken  because  "  no  code  exists  which  makes  the  ab- 
off  by  death.  He  had  gamed  an  Indian  experi-  sence  of  talent  a  penal  offense,^'  and  because 
ence  already  as  secretary  to  Lord  Elphinstone,  the  destruction  of  nis  military  reputation  must 
Governor  of  Bombay,  from  1853  to  1858.  He  have  been  his  severest  punishment.  He  lived 
was  born  in  1823,  his  father  having  been  Admi-  in  complete  retirement  after  the  war  of  1866, 
ral  Sir  Charles  Adam,  representative  in  Parlia-  and  remained  silent  to  all  attacks  made  upon 
ment  of  the  Scotch  coimties  of  Clackmannan  him  for  his  incompetency.  But  his  last  wilL 
and  Kinross.  The  late  Governor  of  Madras  which  was  drawn  up  in  1873  and  was  published 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  practiced  as  a  after  his  death,  contains  a  passage  which 
barrister.  On  his  return  from  India,  in  1859,  throws  considerable  new  light  on  the  events 
he  obtained  the  seat  in  Parliament  which  sev-  of  those  days.  This  passage  is  as  follows :  ^^  I 
eral  of  his  ancestors  had  filled,  and  which  he  look  forward  to  my  death  with  a  clear  con* 
held  until  his  retirement  from  politics.  science,  and  declare  that  I  leave  no  memoirs 

Abbivabenb,  Giovavni,  Count,   an  Italian  whatever.    I  have  burned  all  my  notes  on  the 

patriot  and  political  economist,  born  in  Man-  campaign  of  1866,  and  on  the  command  of  the 

tua,  in  1787 ;  died  January  12, 1881.    He  first  Army  of  the  North,  which  was  forced  upon 
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me.  On  November  19, 1866, 1  promised  Arch-  1851 ,  third  edition,  1878).  He  severed  his  con- 
duke  Albreoht,  in  writing,  to  be  silent  on  these  nection  with  the  Bible  Society  in  1680,  and  con- 
mutters  in  future*  This  promise  may  be  called  tinaed  his  travels  iu  Hungary,  Runmania,  and 
a  rash  and  even  a  foolish  one^  but  it  was  the  Turkey,  publishing  **  Romany  Rye,"  a  seanel 
characteristic  expression  of  my  soldierly  char-  to  ^'Lavengro"  (8  vols.,  1857,  third  edition, 
acter.  It  passes  my  ideas  of  right,  honor,  and  1878),  and  *'  Wild  Wales  "  ^8  vols.,  1862,  second 
decency,  that  the  Austrian  Government,  hav-  edition,  1878). 

ing  my  promise,  had  its  strange  article  on  me  Bosoo,  Fbbdihando  Bknbvbntako,  Baron 

pnbliahed  in  the  papers  on  December  0  or  dkl,  general  of  the  army  of  the  former  King  of 

10,  1866,  in  which  even  my  entire  past  career  Naples;  died  at  Naples,  January  8tb,  aged  six-- 

was  belittled;  that  this  article  was  composed  ty-seven  years.    He  was  the  ablest  officer  in  the 

by  Field-Marshal  John  and ,  and  was  pub-  Bourbon  service,  and  the  most  esteemed ;  he 

lished  by  order  of  the  Government    I  have  was  given  the  rank  of  field-marshal,  and  after 

endured  it  silently,  and  have  now  borne  my  the  &11  of  tJie  King,  whom  he  served  with 

hard  lot  for  seven  years  with  patience  and  self-  bravery  and  fidelity,  be  entered  the  Italian 

denial."  service. 

BsBTHAUT,  General,  French  Minister  of  War  Bbbstcl,  Rddolf,  formerly  Austrian  Minis- 

in  the  Dufanre  Cabinet,  under  President  Mac-  ter  of  Finance,  and  the  author  of  reforms  which 

Mahon,  and  one  of  the  prominent  organizers  of  prevented  the  frequent  deficits ;  died  March 

the  French  army ;  died  December  24th,  at  the  2d,  at  Vienna,  where  he  was  bom  in  1816. 

age  of  sixty-four.    In  the  defense  of  Paris,  dur-  He  was  Minister  from  1867  to  1870. 

ing  the  war  of  1870«  he  displayed  signal  brav-  Bcdbrro,  Baron  Akdkeas,  formerly  Rnstnan 

ery  at  the  head  of  his  division  of  Garde$  Jfo-  embassador  at  Berlin  and  other  capitals ;  died 

hiliers,  February  10th.    He  ei\joyed  the  favor  of  tlie 

Bonaparte,  Piebbb,  Prince,  a  son  of  Lucien  Emperor  Nicholas,  and  represented  the  Russian 

Bonaparte  and  a  nephew  of  Napoleon  L  bom  pretensions  and  natred  of  the  constitutional 

October  11, 1815;  died  April  8, 1881.    He  was  developments  in  Germany  so  faithfully  as  to 

one  of  those  members  of  the  Bonaparte  family  become  exceedingly  unpopular  at  Berlin,  where 

who  by  their  adventurous  lives  have  gained  he  was  embassador  from  1851  to  1856,  and  a 

considerable  notoriety.    He  was  elected  to  the  second  time  from  1858  to  1862. 

National  Assembly  from  Corsica  in  1848,  and  Bubobbs,  Thomas  Fran^oib,  ex-President  of 

aiterthe  coup  cTetat  was  recognizedas  A  French  the  Transvaal  Republic,  bom  April  15,  1884; 

prince.    He  very  seldom  cxmie  to  court,  and  in  died  December  9,  1881.    He  was  bom  in  the 

1860  married  his  mistress,  the  daughter  of  a  Cape  Colony,  of  one  of  the  oldest  Dutch  fami- 

laborer.  In  1870  he  shot  Victor  Noir,  who  came  lies,  and  was  educated  at  the  University  of 

to  him  as  the  second  of  Pascal  Groussets,  and,  Utrecht  in  Holland,  where  he  imbibed  some 

although  ac(juitted  by  the  court  at  Tours,  the  rationalistic  views,  which,  on  his  return  to  Af- 

excitement  m  the  country  was  so  intense  that  rica  and  his  accession  to  the  ministry,  caused 

he  was  compelled  to  leave  France.    After  the  him  considerable  trouble.    He  became  the  der- 

war  with  Germany  he  became  so  reduced  finan-  gyman  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  at  Han- 

cially  that  his  wife  opened  a  milliner^s  shop  in  over,  in  Cape  Colony,  and  won  great  renown 

London,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  Bonapart-  by  his  eloquence.   As  the  doctrines  he  preached 

ists.  were  at  variance  with  the  Calvinistic  tenets 

BoBBOw,  Gbobob,  a  British  author,  bom  in  of  his  church,  he  was  accused  of  heresy,  but, 

February,  1803;  died  July  80,  1881.    He  was  in  the  trial  which  followed,  judgment  was 

the  son  of  a  British  officer,  and  spent  a  roving  given  in  his  favor.    When  Mr.  Pretorius  retired 

life  in  following  his  father  about.    He  lived  for  from  the  presidency  of  the  Transvaal  Republic 

some  time  among  gypsies,  and  acquired  an  ac-  in  1872,  Mr.  Burgers  became  the  candidate  of 

curate  knowledge  of  the  language  and  customs  the  Liberal  party,  and  was  elected  by  an  over- 

of  this  race.    Afterward  he  studied  theology  whelming  mqjority.     His  administration  ex- 

at  Edinburgh,  and  since  1885  traveled  through  tended  up  to  1877,  when  the  republic  was  an- 

most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  and  parts  of  nexed  by  the  British,  and  was  characterized  by 

Africa  as  agent  of  theBritinh  and  Foreign  Bible  magnificent  but  for  the  greater  part  impracti- 

Bociety.    In  this  way  he  acquired  a  knowledge  cable  schemes. 

of  a  large  number  of  modern  languages  and  di-  Cabolinb,  ex-Queen  of  Denmark,  bom  June 

alects.    In  StPetersburg  he  published  a  trans-  28,1796;  died  March  9,1881.    She  was  the 

lation  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Manchoo  daughter  of   Frederick   Christian,  Duke   of 

language  and  a  volume  of  poedcal  translations  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg, 

from  thirty  languages.    In  Spain  he  translated  and  married  King  Christian  YIII  of  Denmark 

the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  into  the  language  of  the  in  1815,  shortly  after  he  had  come  forward  as 

gypsies  and  recounted  the  history  of  Tiis  wan-  the  champion  of  national  independence  of  Nor- 

derings  in  "  The  Bible  in  Spain  "  (2  vols.,  1848,  way,  and  had  been  proclaimed  king  of  that 

third  edition,  1878);   "The  Zincali:  an  Ac-  country.    He  was  compelled  to  relinquish  this 

count  of  the  Gypsies  in  Spain  ^'  (2  vols.,  1841,  title  soon  after,  and  it  was  not  until  the  death 

third  edition,    1878) ;    and    **  Lavengro,  the  of  Frederick  YI,  in  1889,  that  he  ascended  the 

Scholar,  the  Gypsy,  and  the  Priest "  (8  vols.,  throne  of  Denmark.    He  died  in  1846. 
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OATSBim,  Oardinal  Prospbbo,  the  oldest  theatre  in  that  city  in  1850.  Here  he  attracts 
member  of  the  Sacred  College,  First  Deacon  general  attention  by  his  combiDation  of  the 
of  the  Roman  Ohnrcb,  Secretary  of  the  Inqui-  greatest  German  actors  of  that  time  in  twelve 
sition,  President  of  the  Congregation  of  the  classical  dramas.  From  Mnnich  he  went  to 
Oonnoil,  and  of  varions  other  Congregations  of  Weimar,  in  1856,  where  he  devoted  himself  par- 
Cardinals  ;  died  October  80th.  He  was  born  tienlarly  to  Shakespeare's  dramas,  and  for  the 
October  15,  1795,  and  without  the  advantage  first  time  produced  in  German  a  series  of  the  his- 
of  noble  birth  won  his  way  early  in  life  to  high  torical  dramas,  translated  by  himself.  In  1867 
positions  in  the  Papal  service  through  his  ex-  he  went  to  Vienna  as  director  of  the  Imperial 
traordinary  attainments  in  canonical  law  and  Opera-House,  which  position  he  exchanged  for 
the  protection  of  Cardinal  Sala.  This  inflnen-  a  similar  one  at  the  Hofburg  Theatre,  which  he 
tial  prelate  brought  the  talents  of  his  young  as-  retained  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  His  ^*  Po- 
sistant  to  the  notice  of  Leo  XII,  who  gave  him  ems ''  (1845,  second  edition,  1858)  are  fine  de- 
a  post  in  the  Cons^'egation  of  the  Conncil.  scriptions  of  love.  His  best  novel  is  *^  Unter 
Pope  Gregory  X  Vf  appointed  him  Secretary  der  Erde ''  (2  vols.,  1840).  Among  his  other 
to  the  Con;^regation  of  Studies,  in  which  ofiice  novels  are  ^^  Licht  und  Schatten  in  der  Liebe  " 
he  made  the  valued  collection  of  laws  and  de-  (1888);  ^^  Heptameron"  (2  vols.,  1841);  '*  No- 
crees  **  De  Recta  Stadiorum  Ratione."  He  vellenbnch  "  (1855) ;  and  *^  Deutsche  Nftchte  io 
was  rapidly  promoted  by  that  Pontiff,  and  in  Paris,"  from  his  '^  Sieben  friedliche  Erzfthlnng- 
1838  was  raisad  to  the  cardinalate  by  Pins  IX.  en  "  (2  vols.,  1844).     His  volume  of  poems, 

Clinohant,  General,  one  of  the  most  ex-  **Naclit  nnd  Morgen  "  (1851)  is  a  companion 
perienced  officers  of  the  French  army,  died  at  to  the  **  Nachtw&chterlieder."  Besides  the 
Paris,ofwh]ohpo9the  was  commandant,  March  historical  dramas  of  Shakespeare  mentioned 
20th,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  He  fought  as  a  above,  he  translated  **The  Tempest,*'  **  Twelfth 
young  officer  in  Africa  for  many  years,  was  Night,"  **  As  yon  Like  it,"  and  the  *^  Comedy 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  in  the  Crimean  of  Errors,"  Beaumarchais's  comedy  **  Figaro's 
War,  distinsruished  himself  by  storming  the  Wedding,"  and  wrote  a  large  number  or  mis- 
tower  of  Solferino  in  the  Italian  campaign  of  cellaneous  works. 

1859,  commanded  a  regiment  in  the  Mexican  ex-  Dboutn  db  l'Huts,  a  French  statesman,  who 

pedition,  and  was  a  general  officer  at  the  com-  three  times  occupied  the  position  of  Minister 

mencement  of  the  Franco-German  War.    Be-  for  Foreign  Affairs  nnder  Napoleon  III ;  died 

sieged  with  his  brigade  in  Metz  and  taken  pris-  at  Paris,  March  1st,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year 

oner  by  the  Germans,  he  escaped  and 'placed  of  his  age. 

hiK  sword  at  the  service  of  the  Government  of  Dullbbt,  W.  H.,  President  of  the  Netherlands 
National  Defense.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Assembly ;  died  in  February,  at  the  age  of  six- 
command  of  a  corps,  and  after  the  defeat  at  ty-four.  He  entered  the  Cliarober  in  1849,  of 
Villerfexel  took  command  of  the  Army  of  the  which  he  was  president  in  1852  and  1853,  and 
South,  but  only  to  capitulate  and  conduct  hia  was  again  elected  in  1869,  holding  the  office  to 
troops  into  Switzerland  while  the  German  ar-  the  time  of  his  death.  He  refused  several 
my  beleaguered  Paris.  After  peace  was  con-  times  to  accept  a  position  in  the  miniHtry. 
dnded  he  led  a  corps  of  the  Versailles  army,  and  Dupat,  Vice- Admiral ;  died  in  Paris,  Febru- 
in  the  conflict  with  the  Communards  was  the  ary  8th.  He  was  bom  in  Strasburg,  on  No- 
first  to  lead  the  troops  into  Paris.  His  mod-  vember  18,  1818,  passed  through  the  Naval 
eration  was  praised  by  the  Versaillists,  while  the  School,  and  was  made  a  captain  in  1854.  Du- 
Commun%rds  accused  him  of  ordering  bloody  pr6  took  a  part  in  the  Chinese  and  Cochin-Cbi- 
and  terrible  reprisals  to  be  taken.  His  death  nese  expeditions.  He  commanded  the  naval 
is  felt  the  more  deeply  in  France  because  he  division  on  the  coast  of  Africa  in  1861,  and 
has  been  a  firm  and  influential  supporter  of  the  was  appointed  Governor  of  Reunion  in  1864. 
republic.  He  was  called  in  1870  to  the  command  of  the 

DiNOBLSTKDT,  Fbanz  vov,  a  German  poet,  naval  division  in  the  China  and  Japan  seas.  In 
bom  June  80,  1814;  died  May  17,  1881.  He  1871  he  was  nominated  Governor  and  Military 
studied  theology  and  philology  at  the  Univer-  Commandant  of  Cochin  China, 
sity  of  Marbnrg,  and  then  acted  as  instractor  Eulbnbbbo,  Count  Fbibdbich  zn,  one  of  the 
in  the  lyceum  at  Cassel  and  tlie  srymnasium  at  leading  statesmen  of  Prussia;  died  of  a  men- 
Fnlda.  His  liberal  views  caused  considerable  tal  disease  in  an  asylum  near  Berlin,  June 
dissatisfaction  at  court  He  wrote  a  number  2d.  Fritz  Eulenberg  was  the  moi>t  conapicu- 
of  poems  published  under  the  title  of  **  Lie-  ous  member  of  a  family  so  prominent  in  the 
der  eines  Kosmopolitisohen  NachtwAohters "  Prassian  civil  service  as  to  have  been  nick- 
(1841),  which  were  greatly  admired  at  the  named  the  **  Eulenberg  dynasty."  Born  June 
time.  Although  he  was  not  troubled  by  the  29, 1815,  the  son  of  a  cavalry-officer,  he  passed 
Government,  he  resigned  his  position  in  1841.  through  the  long  apprenticeship  in  the  depart- 
In  1846  he  became  a  dramatist  to  the  court  ments  which  is  required  of  Prussian  states- 
theatre  at  Stuttgart,  and  in  consequence  of  the  men.  After  completing  his  studies  he  became  a 
enthusiastic  reception  which  was  given  his  Government  assessor,  and  received  an  appoint- 
drama,  ^*  Das  Haus  der  Baraeveldt,"  in  Munich,  ment  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  in  184H,  at 
he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  court  the  stormy  period  of  the  Brandenbnrg-Manteof- 
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fel  Cabinet.  Two  years  after  he  entered  the  dip-    titled  "  La  Gloria  del  tirano  Rosas,''  cited  on  a 

Jtlomatic  service  as  (JoDsuI-General  at  Antwerp,    par  with  a  remarkable  paper  on  the  polidoal 
n  1859  he  went  to  China  and  Japan  bb  £m-    situation  of  the  Argentine  Confederation  con- 

bassador  Extraordinary  to  secare  commercial  sequent  upon  the  victory  of  Moute  Caseros. 
treaties.  In  1862  Bismarck,  soon  after  he  had  Ue  allerward,  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
risen  to  the  head  of  affairs,  called  him  into  his  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Chili,  served  his 
Cabinet  as  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Bismarck,  government  with  zeal  and  ability  in  the  pro- 
Boon,  and  Fritz  Enlenberg  carried  through  the  traded  discussion  of  the  question  of  limits  be- 
plans  for  the  solution  of  the  8chleawig-Hol-  tween  the  two  republics.  Several  times  dep- 
stein  question,  and  the  accomplisiiment  of  6er-  nty,  he  was  once  caUed  to  the  presidency  of 
man  unity  under  the  Prussian  headship,  only  by  the  Chambers.  His  opinions  savored  some- 
breaking  the  sacredly  pledged  charter  of  repre-    what  of  asceticism. 

sentative  rights.  In  the  hot  conflict  between  the  Gabnibb,  Joseph,  a  French  political  econo- 
trioand  the  will  ofthe  nation,  Eulenberg's  best-  mist  and  senator;  died  September  25  th.  He 
known  act  was  the  suppression  of  the  freedom  was  bom  at  a  village  near  Nice,  in  1818,  and 
of  the  press.  The  great  work  of  his  life  was  studicMl  at  the  School  of  Commerce  in  Paris,  in 
the  unification  of  the  system  of  administration  in  which  he  became  a  professor.  In  1844  he  was 
the  Prussian  dominions,  the  old  as  well  as  thpee  appointed  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at 
conquered  in  the  Danish  and  German  wars,  the  £cole  des  Ponts  et  Chauss6es.  He  was 
With  BisiJiarck  he  formed  the  alliance  with  the  elected  a  senator  in  1876.  He  edited  the 
National  Liberal  party,  a  step  of  the  highest  *' Journal  des  Economistes,^'  was  an  organizer 
historical  moment,  that  was  chiefly  due  to  his  of  the  Free-Trade  Association  and  of  peace 
influence;  and  when  Bismnrck  broke  the  al-  congresses,  and  wrote  several  text-books  on 
liance,  and  struck  out  on  new  political  courses,    political  economy. 

he  parted  with  Eulenberg.  After  the  latter^s  Gould,  John,  an  English  ornithologist ;  died 
dismissal,  in  1878;  from  the  ministry,  his  half-  in  London,  February  8d,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
completed  administrative  reforms  were  neg-  seven  years.  The  fruit  of  his  explorations  in 
lected,  and  in  important  features  altered  and  Australia  was  his  remarkable  work,  **  The  Birds 
abandoned.  of  Australia,*'  and  one  on  Australian  mam- 

F5B8TEB,  Heinbioh,  Prince-Bishop  of  Bres-  mals.  He  also  wrote  a  standard  work  on  hum- 
lau,  born  November  24,  1799 ;  died  October  ming-birds.  and  one  on  the  birds  of  the  Hima- 
20,  1881.  He  studied  theology  in  the  Univer-  lay  as,  which  was  his  earliest  production, 
sity  of  Breslau,  and  in  the  clerical  seminary  in  Guolam  Hussein  Khan,  an  Indian  official 
thut  city,  and  was  ordained  as  priest  in  1825.  who  rendered  important  services  in  establish- 
He  soon  gained  considerable  celebrity  as  a  pul-  ing  British  rule  in  the  Punjab ;  died  in  March, 
pit-orator,  and  in  1887  was  appointed  to  the  at  the  age  of  sixty.  He  was  a  Pathan  chief  by  ^ 
cathedral  in  Breslau.  In  1858  he  was  elected  birth.  His  assistance  in  the  Sikh  wars  and  the 
Prince-Bishop  of  Breslau,  and  did  much  to  pro-  Sepoy  mutiny  was  indispensable,  and  in  peace 
mote  the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  the  time  his  services  in  accust  oming  the  native 
members  of  his  diocese.  When  the  conflict  races  to  British  administration  were  equally 
between  the  church  and  state  arose  in  Prus-  valuable.  Ue  was  envoy  to  Dost  Mohammed, 
sia,  he  stood  flrmly  by  the  church,  and  in  1875  and  formed  friendly  personal  relations  with 
was  deposed  by  the  Prussian  Government,  and  Shere  Ali,  but  was  unable  in  the  then  existing 
took  up  his  residence  at  Johanneaberg,  in  the  political  situation  to  secure  the  favorable  re- 
Austrian  part  of  his  diocese.  ception  of  an  English  envoy  at  Cabool,  when 

Frias,  F£lix,  an  Argentine  publicist  and  sent  on  that  mission  in  1878.  In  the  late  war 
diplomat,  son  of  the  distinguished  lawyer  Don  he  was  on  his  way  to  join  Gavagnari  at  Cabool, 
Felix  Ignacio  Frias,  was  bom  in  1820,  and  when  the  massacre  of  the  English  mission  took 
died  at  Paris  in  1881.  He  came  early  into  no-  place.  Gholam  Hussein  received  for  his  serv- 
tice  as  an  eloquent  denouncer  and  uncompro-  ices  the  titles  of  Khan  Bahadoor,  Nawab,  and 
raising  opponent  of  Rosas,  in  the  general  move-  Knight  Commander  of  the  8tar  of  India, 
ment  against  whose  dictature  he  took  so  active  Hall,  Anna  Maioa,  nee  Fielding,  a  British 
a  part  as  caused  him  to  be  driven  into  exile,  authoress,  bom  in  1805,  in  County  Wexford, 
In  the  neighboring  Republic  of  Chili  he  pub-  Ireland;  died  January  80,  1881.  As  early  as 
lished  several  works  which  gained  for  him  1829  she  gained  cons^iderable  celebrity  by  her 
lasting  renown ;  and  later,  in  France,  the  pro-  "Sketches  of  Irish  Character"  (latest  edition, 
duction  of  others,  inspired  by  his  intimacy  1871),  which  was  followed  by  "  Chronicles  of 
with  Montalemhert,  added  fresh  luster  to  his  a  School-Room  "  ri8dl),  and  the  novels,  *^  The 
name.  After  the  battle  of  Monte  Caseros  (Feb-  Buccaneers  "  (1882).  '^  Tales  of  Women^a  Tri- 
raary,  1852),  which  decided  the  overthrow  of  als'*  (1885),  "The  Outlaws,"  a  tale  from  the 
the  dictator,  Frias  returned  to  his  native  land  time  of  James  II  (1888),  and  "  Uncle  Horace  " 
and  became  editor-in-chief  of  "El  6rden,"  a  (1887).  Her  "Lighta  and  Shadows  of  Irish 
dignified  journal  devoted  to  the  consideration.  Life "  (1888)  is  regarded  as  her  best  .work, 
from  an  elevated  point  of  view,  of  the  trae  in-  During  this  time  she  also  produced  a  drama, 
teresta  of  the  country.  Conspicuous  among  "The  French  Refugee."  Then  followed  a  very 
the  historical  works  due  to  his  pen  is  that  en-    large  number  of  works  of  various  kinds,  among 
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which  are  **  The  Redderbox,"  an  Irish  novel  a  new  career  for  himself,  as  did  some  of  his 

(18B9);  ^*  The  Book  of  Royalty :  Obaraoteristles  compatriots.    He  eveD  refused  brilliant  diplo- 

of  British  Palaces ''  (1889) ;  ^*  Marian  "  (1840),  matio  positions,  feeling  an  honorable  reluctance 

her  most  popular  novel ;  '*  The  White  Boy "  to  accept  a  personal  gain  in  requital  for  the 

(1845) ;  ^*  Stories  and  Studies  from  the  Ohron-  effective  services  he  performed  for  the  party  to 

icles  and  History  of  England"  (1847);  '^Mid-  which  be  attached  himself.    The  anti-slavery 

snmmer-Eve  "  (1848);  ^*  A  Woman^s  Story  "  cause  awakened  all  the  passion  and  enthusiasm 

(1857) ;  "  Can  Wrong  be  Right?  "  (186S) ;  ''  The  of  his  natore,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  was 

Fight  of  Faith  **  (1869) ;  and  ''  The  Rift  in  the  an  indefattnible  and  powerful  stump-orator  on 

Rock"  (1871).    In  1852  she  became  the  editor  the  Republican  side.     He  joined  the  Repnb- 

of  Sharp's  ^*  London  Magazine,"  and  in  1860  of  lican  party  on  its  formation,  and  in  the  civil 

the  **  St.  James  Magazine."    She  was  mar-  war  led  a  regiment  of  volunteers  in  Fremont's 

ried  to  Samuel  Garter  Hall,  who  was  also  well  division  of  the  Northern  army.    He  resigned 

known  as  an  author.  his  colonelcy  in    1864,  and  devoted  himself 

Hbokbb,  Fribdbioh,  one  of  the  leading  spir*  thenceforth  to  agriculturid  occupations.  Dur- 
its  and  popular  heroes  of  the  democratic  upris-  ing  the  Franco-German  War  he  uttered  inspir- 
ing in  Germany  in  1848 ;  died  at  St.  Louis,  U.  iting  words  of  hope  and  sympathy  for  the  cause 
S.  A.,  March  24,  1881.  Bom  September  28,  of  jSie  Fatherland;  but  when  he  visited  Ger- 
1811,  at  Eichtersheim,  in  Baden,  he  went  to  many,  in  1878,  he  felt  a  keen  disappointment 
school  in  Mannheim,  and  studied  law  at  Heidel-  at  the  actual  political  condition,  though  he  de- 
berg.  Oommenoing  practice  as  an  advocate  tected  the  rising  spirit  of  liberty, 
at  Mannheim  in  1838,  he  plunged  at  once  into  Hbbmskbrk,  M.  J.,  a  Dutch  statesman ;  died 
political  life,  and  was  elected  to  the  Baden  in  January,  1881.  He  had  for  a  long  time  rep- 
Asseinbly  in  1842.  His  expulsion  from  the  resented  Haarlem,  and  afterward  Amsterdam, 
Prussian  dominions,  npon  a  visit  to  Berlin  with  in  the  States-General,  in  which  body  he  had 
Itzstein  in  1845,  made  his  name  known  in  all  been  for  a  long  time  the  most  prominent  rep- 
German  lands.  His  spirit,  vitality,  and  re-  resentative  of  the  I Jberal  party.  He  was  ex- 
markable  eloquence  made  him  exceedingly  pop-  aminer-in -chief  for  the  diplomatic  service,  a 
ular.  He  was  carried  further  and  further  by  councilor  of  state,  and  author  of  several  re- 
the  drift  of  the  age  toward  republicanism,  un-  markable  treatises  on  history  and  on  English 
til  he  openly  took  ground  with  Struve  as  a  constitutional  law. 

Republican  and  Socialist-Democrat  when  the        Hildbbsavdt,  Trbodor,  a  German  explorer, 

arrangements  for  a  German  Parliament  were  was  bom  May  19, 1847,  in  D&sseldorf ;  died  on 

under  discussion  in  Heidelberg  among  the  rev-  the  Island  of  Madagascar,  May  29, 1881.  He  was 

olutionary  politicians.    From  this  time  he  be-  ednoated  in  thegymasinm  at  DQsseldori^  entered 

came  the  hero  of  the  masses,  and  the  exponent  a  machine-shop  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  in  ac- 

of  their  demooratic  aspirations.    His  political  cordance  with  the  request  of  his  father,  but,  as 

plans  he  could  not  bring  the  majority  of  the  be  lost  an  eye  here,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 

Oonstitaent  Assembly  to  accept.    He  then  ap-  study  of  botany.    He  was  filled  at  an  early  age 

pealed  to  the  masses.     Appearing  at  the  head  with  a  desire  to  travel,  and  fur  this  purpose 

of  columns  of  working-men,  who  bad  marched  studied  Arabic.    In  March,  1871,  he  set  out  on 

from  the  interior  of  France,  he  unfolded  the  his  first  journey  to*  Eastern  Africa,  wliere  he 

banner  of  the  social  republic,  and  advanced  explored  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.    The  gco- 

witb  his  revolutionary  army  into  the  highlands  logical,  botanical,  zoological,  and  ethnological 

of  Baden  from  Oonstance.    He  was  beaten  by  collections  which  he  sent  to  Berlin  attracted  so 

the  Baden  soldiery  at  Eandern,  May  20,  1848,  much  attention  that  he  reeeived  considerable 

and   retreated   into   Switzerland.     There  he  pecuniary  assistance  from  the  African  and  An- 

leamed  that  the  National  Assembly,  which  had  thropol<^cal  Assooiadons  and  the  Academy  of 

met  meanwhile  at  Frankfort,  had  denounced  Sciences.    In  1874  he  was  compelled  by  sick- 

him  as  a  traitor.    His  enthusiastio  hopes  of  a  ness  to  return  to  Berlin,  just  as  he  was  about 

great  revolution  completely  dashed,  with  the  to  depart  on  a  Jonmey  to  the  country  of  the 

prospect  of  a  felon's  death  before  him,  be  fied  Gallas.    He  set  out  on  his  second  journey  in 

to  America  in  September.    The  following  year,  June,  1875,  went  again  to  Eastern  Africa,  and 

at  the  news  of  the  ^^May  revolution,''  his  san-  made  many  valuable  botanical  discoveries  on 

guine  snirit  mounted  again,  only  to  be  more  this  trip.     In  1877  he  was  again  compelled 

effectually  cast  down  when  he  learned,  upon  by  sickness  to  return,  and  on  Febmary  20, 

hastening  to  the  scene,  that  the  abortive  revo-  1879,  set  out  on  his  third  and  last  journey, 

lution  was  already  ended.  He  sent  home  many  valuable  collections  of 

Hecker  recrossed  the  Atlantic,  and  became  a  specimens  of  all  kinds,  and  was  highly  prized  on 

citizen  of  the  American  Republic.    He  settled  this  account. 

down  as  a  farmer  in  Illinois.    Like  others  of       KKLLicR,Dr.FBBDiNAin>,ofZQrich,thedi8cov- 

the  German  revolutionists  of  that  epoch,  who  erer  of  the  Swiss  lidce-dwellings,  bom  Decem- 

found  «  refuge  and  more  congenial  political  in*  ber  24,  1800;  died  July  21st.    After  studying 

stitutions  in  the  United  States,  he  took  a  part  in  Switzerlsnd  and  in  Paris  he  became  the  tutor 

in  American  politics,  but  did  not  become  im-  of  an  English  boy,  the  late  Henry  Danby  Sey- 

mersed  in  American  political  affairs,  nor  make  mour,  M.  P.,  and  afterward  teacher  of  ^igUsh 
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in  die  Techoioal  Institnte  at  Zlkrioh.    He  ac-  way  which  suited  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and 

quired  a  name,  by  his  researches  in  geology  and  secured  for  the  work  a  wide  popular  reception. 

arohsBolosy,  before  his  great  discovery  of  the  Of  his  great  work,  the ''System  of  Philosophy,^' 

pile-dwemngs,  in  the  winter  of  1858,  at  Ober*  only.  '^  Logic**  (1874,  second  edition,  1880)  aiid 

meilen.  "  Metaphysics  "  (1 879)  were  completed.  Though 

KuTsoHXiER,  Cardinal,  Prince- Archbishop  of  int\ised  with  a  vein  of  idealism,  Lotze^s  philos* 
Vienna,  bom  at  Wiese,  in  Silesia,  April  11,  ophy  approaches  very  closely  the  teachings  of 
1810 ;  died  January  24tb.  He  studied  theology  Herbart  and  the  materialistic  school, 
in  the  Vienna  University  and  in  the  Seminary  Maodonald,  Alsxakdkb,  the  member  for 
of  St.  Augustine,  was  ordained  a  priest  in  Stafford,  and  Workingmen*s  representative  in 
1833,  and  advanced  to  a  doctorate  in  1834.  the  British  Parliament,  died  October  81st.  He 
From  1885  to  1852  he  was  Professor  of  Moral  was  born  in  1821,  and  began  to  work  in  the  coal- 
Theology  in  the  University  of  Olm&tz.  In  the  mines  of  Lanarkshire,  beside  his  father,  when 
latter  year  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  butsevenyearsofage,  and  was  a  working  miner 
court  at  Vienna,  and  two  years  later  a  mem-  until  1851.  He  studied  at  evening  schools 
her  of  the  Ministerial  Council  for  Instruction  so  faithfully  that  he  was  able  to  attend  certain 
and  Worship.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  classes  in  the  Glasgow  University,  and  when 
the  alterations  wrought  in  the  education  and  he  left  the  mines  lie  taught  school  for  four  or 
marriage  laws,  and  it  was  owing  in  a  great  de*  five  years.  From  that  time  he  devoted  himself 
gree  to  his  prudence  and  skill  £at  the  Concor-  entirely  to.  publicly  championing  the  interests 
dat  was  abrogated  and  the  confessional  laws  ofthe  mine-operatives,  among  whom  he  first  ac- 
materially  modified  without  a  breach  between  quired  the  lead  in  a  strike  in  Lanarkshire,  while 
the  Government  and  Bome.  Vicar-General  working  in  the  mines.  He  labored  earnestly 
and  Suffragan  Bishop  of  the  Archiepiscopal  Di-  as  executive  officer  in  miners'  associations, 
ocese  since  1862,  he  succeeded  Cardioal  Ban-  and  in  the  general  election  of  1874,  and  again 
scher  as  archbishop  in  1876,  and  received  his  in  1880,  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  as  an 
nomination  as  cardinal  in  1877.  advanced  Liberal  for  Stafford.    In  the  shrewd 

Lafatbttb,  Osoab  db,  a  French  senator,  and  speculative  venture  of  smuggling  quinine  into 
grandson  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  bom  in  the  Southern  States  through  the  Charleston 
1816 ;  died  March  27, 1881.  He  entered  the  blockade,  he  won  a  handsome  fortune  with  a 
army  in  1885  as  an  officer  in  the  artillery,  took  meager  sum  which  he  had  saved.  Notwith- 
part  in  several  campaigns  in  Algeria,  and  rose  standing  his  radical  views  and  his  anomalous 
to  the  rank  of  captain.  In  1848  he  was  ap-  position  as  a  representative  of  labor  in  Parlia- 
pointed  by  the  Provisional  Government  Com-  ment,  he  won  the  ear  of  the  House  of  Com- 
missioner of  the  Bepnblic  in  the  department  of  mons,  and  was  always  heard  with  attention  on 
Seine-et-Mame,  and  was  elected  by  this  depart-  questions  affecting  the  industrial  classes, 
ment  a  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  Maoedo,  Conselheiro  Manokl  Buabqub  db, 
where  he  acted  with  the  Bepublican  Center,  a  Brazilian  statesman,  bom  at  Pemambuco 
After  the  coup  d^etat  he  retired  from  public  on  March  1,  1887;  died  August  29,  1881.  He 
life,  and  did  not  return  to  it  until,  in  1870,  the  jpraduated  in  law  at  the  University  of  Bmssels 
third  republic  was  proclaimed.  In  1871  he  be-  m  1859,  and  in  the  following  year  was  ap- 
oame  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  pointed  fiscal  engineer  of  the  Kecife  (Pernam- 
waa  elected  by  that  body  a  life-senator.  Short-  buco)  and  San  Francisco  Bailway.  In  1874, 
ly  before  his  death  he  received  an  invitation  although  a  Liberal,  he  was  given,  by  the  then 
from  the  United  States  to  attend  the  Yorktown  Conservative  Cabinet,  the  important  post  of 
celebration.  Director  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  a 

Lb  Faubb,  AMtnfiB,  member  of  the  French  position  for  which  his  talents  and  specific  abil- 

Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  known  as  a  critic  ity  rendered  him  eminently  eligible.    Deputy 

and  anUior  on  military  affairs ;  died  November  for  Pemambuco  in  1877,  and  re-elected  in  1878, 

22d,  aged  forty-three  years.  he  took  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  legislative  dis- 

Lotzb,  HBBMAinr,  one  of  the  leadingphiloso-  cussions  of  1878-79  that  he  was  considered  one 
phers  of  Germany,  bom  at  Bautzen,  May  21,  of  the  leaders  in  the  Chamber.  On  the  retire- 
1817;  died  at  Berlin,  July  1st,  having  been  ment  of  Conselheiro  Sinimb^'s  Cabinet  in  1880, 
called  to  the  university  a  few  months  before,  he  succeeded  that  gentleman  as  Minister  of  Ag- 
from  GOttingen,  where  he  had  officiated  as  pro-  riculture  and  Public  Works,  and  remained  in 
feasor  since  1844.  His  '^  General  Pathology  '*  possession  of  the  portfolio  until  the  time  of  his 
(1842)  won  him  a  name  in  the  medical  world,  death.  Long  experience  with  the  details  of  hla 
which  was  enhanced  by  '*  General  Phyriolo-  department,  professional  skill,  and  an  energy 
gy  "  and  ''Medical  Psychology,'^  published  ten  strongly  contrasting  with  the  habitual  supine- 
years  later.  His  "Metaphysics''  (1841)  and  ness  of  public  men  in  his  country,  foreshadowed 
"  Logic  "  (1848),  and  two  treatises  on  festhetics,  in  Macedo  at  once  a  brilliant  statesman  and  a 
gave  him  possession  of  the  field  to  which  his  leading  agent  in  the  solution  of  the  most  press- 
activity  was  afterward  confined.  The  '*  Micro-  ing  problems  of  the  day  for  Brazil — immigra- 
cosmus  "  (1856- '64,  third  edition,  1876-'80),  a  tion,  labor,  and  internal  communication, 
philosophicid  work  on  anthropology,  reconciled  MoHalb,  John,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  O'Con- 
modexn  science  with  (Jerman  philosophy  in  a  nell's  powerful  ally  in  the  Bepeal  agitation. 
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and  one  of  the  most  distingnisbed  and  popn-  born  Joly  20,  1842,  tbe  eldest  son  of  Prince 
Ur  of  Irisb  Roman  Catholic  prelates,  died  No-  Joseph  Colloredo-Mannsfeld,  and  after  serving 
vember  7th,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  having  been  some  years  in  the  army,  entered  npon  his  po- 
bom  March  6,  1791.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Ittical  career  as  deputy  in  1872,  and  was  caUed 
small  tenant  farmer  at  Tobernaveen,  in  the  to  the  ministry  in  1875. 
coanty  (^t  Mayo.  His  earliest  instruction  was  MARiBTrE  Bkt,  the  organizer  of  the  Boolak 
received  clandestinely  under  hedge-rows  from  Museum  at  Cairo,  and  director  of  Egyptian  ex- 
the  Catholic  village  schoolmaster,  who  was  cavations;  died  January  18th.  The  deceased 
persecuted  in  those  days,  although  the  laws  French  Egyptologist,  without  possessing  the 
makinof  it  a  felony  for  him  to  teach  had  been  highest  degree  of  learning  in  his  department, 
repealed.  Ha  was  sent  to  school  at  Castlehar  hi^  a  talent  for  discovery,  and  fnrnisned  more 
at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  where  he  materials  for  Egyptian  arcbesology  than  the  re- 
learned  the  rudiments  of  the  classics.  Entered  searches  of  all  other  persons  in  recent  times, 
in  180r  at  St.  Patrick^s  CoUega,  Maynooth,  as  Mason,  Sir  Josiah,  an  English  phtlantbro- 
an  ecsbsla'^tical  student,  he  made  brilliant  pist;  died  in  June,  at  the  age  of  eighty- six.  He 
progress  in  soholarship.  Before  reaching  the  was  born  of  humble  parentage,  Febrnary  28, 
canonical  ap^e  he  was  ord;iined  a  priest,  and  1795,  at  Kidderminster,  and  commenced  life  as 
assisted  the  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology,  a  street  hawker  of  cakes  and  fruit.  After  try- 
whom,  six  years  later,  he  succeeded.  When  in;  his  hand  at  various  trades,  be  found  em- 
his  authorship  of  the  powerful  letters  in  de-  ployment  in  making  metallic  toys  at  Birming- 
fense  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  and  its  nam,  and  soon  started  as  a  manufacturer  of 
system,  published  in  the  newspapers  over  the  split  steel  rings,  and  afterward  of  steel  pens, 
signature  of  ^'  Hierophilo9,*^  becanoe  known,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  inventory  He  b^ 
he  was  marked  out  for  a  more  prominent  posi-  came  the  large^^t  manufacturer  of  pens  in  the 
tion  in  the  priesthood  in  that  time  of  agitation  world,  besides  carrying  on  other  industrial  es- 
and  controversy,  when  the  Church  felt  the  tablishments.  He  received  no  education,  but 
need  of  brin/m]^  its  strongest  men  to  the  front,  taught  himself  to  write  when  a  shoemaker^s 
Accordingly,  in  1825,  he  was  consecrated  a  apprentice.  The  sense  of  his  own  misfortune 
bishop  a9  coaljutor  to  the  Bishop  of  Killala.  in  this  regard  prompted  him  to  the  generous 
His  learned  work  on  *^  The  Evidences  and  Doc-  endowment  of  the  orphanage  at  Enlington, 
trines  of  the  Church  "  had  already  extended  where  he  resided,  where  five  hundred  children 
his  reputation  abroad.  His  pen  was  vigorously  are  snpported  and  instructed ;  and  the  more 
employed  in  aid  of  O^Conudirs  labors  in  the  magnincent  and  important  benefMction  of  the 
Catholic  A8903iation.  In  1834  he  was  pro-  Mason  Science  College,  where  only  science  and 
moted  to  the  highest  order  of  the  clergy  as  useful  knowledge  will  be  taught. 
Archbishop  of  Tuam.  In  the  political  contro-  Miall,  Edward,  membt^r  of  the  British  Par- 
versy  which  waxed  hotter,  and  tlie  agitation  liament  and  a  leader  in  the  disestablishment' 
with  which  Ireland  was  heaving,  and  Great  movement;  died  April  80th,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
Britain  worked  into  a  fever  in  the  next  decade,  ty-two.  He  was  in  early  life  a  Congregational- 
the  *^Lion  of  the  Fold  of  Juiah,"  as  the  arch-  ist  minister;  he  founded  "The  Non-conform- 
bishop  was  called  by  his  friend  O^Connell,  was  ist "  newspaper  in  1841,  and  gathered  around 
the  next  prominent  figure  to  the  "  Liberator,"  him  a  party  of  politicsJ  Dissenters.  From  1852, 
and  after  the  death  of  the  latter  he  was  the  when  he  was  elected  for  Rochdale,  to  1874, 
leader  of  the  Irish  movement.  His  caustic  and  when  he  retired  from  public  life,  he  was  the 
impassionel  polemical  letters  in  the  newspa-  champion  of  the  Dissenters  in  Parliament,  and 
pers,  bearing  the  familiar  signature,  "  John,  a  prominent  agitator  outside  for  the  removal 
Archbishop  of  Tuam/'  treated  of  all  the  burning  of  their  political  grievances, 
questions  of  the  time— -nationnl  education,  the  Stbeet,  Gbobor  Edmund,  an  English  archi- 
tithes,  the  p3or  laws,  the  charitable  beauest  tect;  died  December  28d.  He  was  bom  in 
act,  the  great  famine,  the  tenant  right,  ana  the  1824,  at  Woodford,  and  studied  architecture 
repeal  agitations ;  and  when  O^Connell  held  his  under  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  His  master's  work 
meetings  of  the  peasantry  near  Connemara,  the  in  reviving  Gothic  architecture  was  carried 
archbishop  wa^  always  at  his  side.  forward  by  Street,  whose  restorations  and  do- 
In  the  meetings  of  the  Vatican  Council  in  signs  accord  better  with  the  spirit  of  themedi- 
1869  and  1870  Archbishop  McHale  spoke  more  Sdval  models  than  the  earlier  products  of  the 
than  once,  and  was  the  first  to  announce  its  Gothic  revival.  His  principal  works  are  the 
decrees  in  Ireland.  He  was  most  conscientious  nave  of  Bristol  Cathedral  and  the  unfinished 
in  the  discharge  of  clerical  duties,  and  labored  Royal  Courts  of  Justice  in  London.  Many 
in  the  humblest  pastoral  f onctions  as  actively  churches  were  built  after  his  designs.  He 
as  the  youngest  priest  almost  to  the  close  of  his  wrote  extensively  on  the  subject  of  Gothic 
long  life.  architecture,  his  principal  works  being  ^'  The 
MiNysFBLD,  Count  HisnoNTMUs,  Minister  of  Brick  and  Marble  Architecture  of  North  Italy 
Agriculture  of  Austro- Hungary  in  the  Auer-  in  the  Middle  Ages"  (1855),  and  ^*Some  Ac- 
sperg  Cabinet;  died  of  scarlatina,  at  Blanken-  count  of  Gothic  Architecture  in  Spain"  (1866). 
berghe,  July  29th.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  Uohatius,  Lieutenant  Field-Marshal  Baron 
ofthe  Constitutional  party  in  Austria.    He  was  Fbanz  vox,  of  the  Austrian  army,  took  his 
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own  life,  at  the  age  of  seventj,  in  a  fit  of  melan-  studied  the  theory  of  mosio  with   Sechter. 

cboly  oooasioned  by  a  sense  of  slighted  merits  After  a  short  trip  to  England,  be  went  to  Paris, 

and  woanded  dignity.    General  Lcbatiiis  won  where  he  received  lessons  in  composition  from 

his  advancement  from  the  ranks  to  one  of  the  Reicha.    From  this  time  on  he  was  constantly 

highest  positions  in  the  army  throagh  his  in-  traveling,  except  for  six  years  when  he  was 

Tentive  genius.    He  served  as  a  cannoneer  from  first  violin  soloist  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 

his  nineteenth  to  bis  thirty-third  year,  when  he  He  made  several  visits  to  America.    He  was 

was  rewarded  with  a  commission.    In  1866  he  also  a  composer  of  great  merit,  and  his  works, 

was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  gun-tban-  no  less  than  his  playing,  were  remarkable  for 

dry,  with  the  rank  of  inigor ;  a  year  later  he  was  combining  the  vigor  of  the  modern  school  of 

made  a  colonel,  in  1874  major-general,  and  in  music  with  the  purity  of  ttie  classics. 

1879  lieutenant  field-marshal.     He  was  com-  Webeb,  Kjlrl  Pbilifp  Max  Mabia  tok,  a 

mandaut  of  the  artillery  arsenal  since   1871.  German  railroad  manager,  was  born  April  25, 

Wbild  a  lieutenant  hd  invented  anew  fuse,  and  1824;  died  April  19,  1881.    He  was  a  son  of 

paved  the  way  for  his  improvements  in  the  the  great  composer  Earl  Maria  von  Weber, 

manufacture  of  cannon.    He  used  balloons  for  and  was  educated  at  the  Polytechnic  School 

casting  bombs  at  the  siege  of  Venice  in  1849.  at  Dresden,  and,  alter  having  traveled  through 

For  the  testing  of  metals  in  the  arsenal,  he  con-  the  dififerent  countries  of  Europe  and  parts 

strncted  new  apparatus.    In  1856  he  devised  a  of  Northern  Africa,  he  entered  the  service  of 

new  method  for  the  production  of  steel,  and  SfkXony  in  1850,  wljich  he  exchanged  for  the 

from  that  time  devoted  his  attention  to  increas-  Austrian  service,  and  subsequently  entered  the 

ing  the  strength  of  guns.    He  first  constructed  Prussian  Ministry  of  Commerce  in  1878.    He 

cannon  with  concentric  metal  bands.    In  1874  was  the  author  of  a  large  number  of  works  on 

he  perfected  the   invention  of  steel-bronze,  railroads,  among  which  are  ^'TechnikdesEisen- 

which  in  popular  speech  bears  his  name  and  bahnbetriebs"  (1854);  **  l^chule  des  Eiscnbahn- 

which  has  ronderea  it  illustrious.    The  whole  wesens^'  (third  edition,  1878),  which  was  trans- 

of  the  Austrian  fieli  artiUery  was  cast  anew  kted  into  nearly  all  the  languages  of  Europe ; 

from  Uchataus  bronze.  **  Telegraphen-  und  Signal  wesen  der  Eisenbah- 

Uhbioh,  General,  the  defender  of  Straahnrg,  nen^'  (1867) ;  and  ^^  Nationalitfit  und  Eisenbahn- 

who  received  at  first  extravagant  praise,  and  politik"  (1876).    He  also  wrote  a  biography  of 

then  unqualified  blame,  retiring  into  private  his  father,  which  was  highly  prized, 

life  after  the  severe  judgment  passed  upon  him  OHIO.    On  the  15th  of  November,  1880,  the 

by  an  investigating^  commisrion  in  1878,  died  public  debt  of  the  State  was  $6,476,805.80,  of 

at   Paris,    October  24th,   aged  seventy -nine  which  all  but  $1,665  was  foreign  debt,  payable 

years.  in  New  York.    Ot  this  amount  $2,500  was  a 

Verboeokhoyen,  Euo^nb,  a  Belgian  painter,  loan  payable  July  1,  1868,  and  not  bearing  in- 
born June  8, 1799;  died  January  20, 1881.  His  terest,  and  $4,072,640.80  loan  payable  after 
father,  who  was  an  excellent  sculptor,  wishe<l  June  80,  1881,  bearing  6  per  cent  interest, 
him  to  follow  his  profession,  but  he  devoted  During  the  first  half  of  the  year  redemptions 
himself  almost  entirely  to  painting.  He  ex-  were  made,  by  cash  payments  and  the  can- 
hibited  his  first  work,  an  Amazon,  in  theScUon  cellation  of  State  certificates,  as  follows : 
of  Brussels  in  1821,  and  soon  became  tne  of  the  lom  payable  Jniy  i,  1868,  not  beariofr  tatewrt      $s^  oo 

most  popular  painters  of  animals.      He  took  an  Loan  payabla  after  Jime  so,  ISSl,  bearfcg  6  per 

active  part  in  the  War  of  Independence  of      oMtintereat ^78^64080 

1 830,  immediately  after  the  close  of  which  he  Total  payments $i.276.uo  so 

painted  a    picture  representing  the  Belgian  -  , ,    ^  ^    .,     t  i_^  «o«               tr^^^TT^T^ 

lion  burstin/his  chains,  which  wSs  lithographed  ^^*^  outst«,dinff  Join,  1891 $^20i.C€5  oo 

and  had  a  large  sale.  One  of  his  best  paintings,  The  sixty-fourth  General  Assembly  author- 
a  fiock  of  sheep  surprised  by  a  storm,  is  in  the  ixed  the  Fund  Commissioners  to  place  a  loan 
Modern  Royal  Museum  in  Brussels.  His  pict-  of  $2,800,000,  hearing  date  July  1,  1882,  with 
nres  were  eagerly  sought  for  and  commanded  interest  at  4  per  cent,  payable  semi-annually, 
good  prices,  particularly  in  England,  Russia,  and  maturing  in  installments  as  per  statement 
and  America.  He  also  occasionally  devoted  below.  The  loan  was  placed  ut  a  premium  of 
himself  to  sculpture,  exhibiting  at  an  histor-  $105,000,  thus  securing  it  at  a  rate  of  interest 
ical  exhibition  at  Brussels,  in  1880,  a  colossal  of  about  8^V  T*^^  ^°^'  '^^®  ^^^^  ^^'^^  ^^^ 
lion.  loan  was  secured  at  a  rate  of  interest  less  than 
ViEuxTEMPS,  HsNBT,  a  Belgian  violinist,  bom  has  yet  been  paid  by  any  State,  or  by  the  United 
atVerviers,  February  17, 1820;  died  at  Algiers.  States,  attests  the  high  financial  standing  of 
June  6, 1881.  At  the  age  of  six  years  he  phtyed  the  State.  The  loan  was  applied  to  the  pay- 
on  the  violin  in  public  with  »o  much  success,  ment  of  a  like  amount  of  State  certificates 
that  the  King  of  Holland  granted  a  pension  which,  with  $1,275,140.80  from  the  sinking 
for  the  completion  of  his  musical  education,  fund,  paid  and  canceled  $4,075,140.80  of  fnnd- 
and  he  at  once  entered  on  a  complete  course  ed  debt  due  July  1st. 

of  study  under  M.  de  B6riot,  the  most  brilliant  On  the  15th  day  of  November,   1881,  the 

soloist  of  that  period.    In  1833  he  made  his  public  funded  debt  of  the  State  was  $5,201,- 

first  trip  to  Qermany,  and  while  in  Vienna  665.  This  sum  consisU  of  the  following  loans : 
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Lmb  iM7*bi6  afUr  Bwwmber  81, 188«.  bMriog  ^^^^^  The  balaooes  in  the  Treasury  at  the  close  cf 

l^r^^SISSi-^^^i'i^^^^                            ""  the  fiscal  year  were  as  foUow: 

Motiaterast 8UO,0UO  00     Oenartl n? eoiM tSM^lS  88 

Loon  pajrablo  after  Jnly  1, 1883,  bearing  4  per  Sinking  Aiod iOd^)  Vft 

eent  Interest 828,000  00     Cominon-achool  fond 8a,64:l  19 

Lou  pajrable  after  Jxtfy  It  ISM,  bearing  4  per  

oent  intoreat    880,000  00  Total 8801,42111 

^Vff;l!l:t'!^..'!°!^!'!^..^f.*.^    880.000  00  The  State  Auditor^s  report  shows  the  taxable 

Loan  payable  aitw  Jq]^  1. 188^  bearing  4  p«  property  of  the  State  to  be  $1,587,207,579,  an 

L.Sr'|!?X''aft;r  iiJ^iVisOTii;^^^           *^'*^~  ^^^^^^  ^^®'"  the  dnpUcateof  1880  of  $28,- 

eentinterest OOCMMO  00  999,674.    Real  estate  for  1881  is  appraised  at 

Loan  payable  after  July  1.  1883,  bearing  4  per  $592,548  less  than  it  was  in  1880.     This  is  by 

eentinterest 800,000  00  '^     »        /•  ^i       r    j.    -.i    x    i.i_                j                   / 

Canal  loan,  not  bearing  interest 1,686  00  reason  of  the  fact  thilt  the  grand  aggreeate 

«  . .  *-  ^  ,  ^  V.                            ^.^.  ^^.  J.  ot  real  estate,  as  fixed  by  the  State  Board  of 

Total  ftinded  debt $5,201,665  00  Eaualiaation,  oaases  the  realty  of  1881  to  faU 

The  local  indebtedness  at  the  same  time  was  below  the  valuation  of  1880.  The  report  shows 

as  follows :  that  the  gross  increase  of  personal  property 

DebUofeoonties $8,222,688  78  for  taxation  is  $29,584,222.    The  statements 

g:SroJf.'Xii.tid-;iii^:::::::::::::::   'IlKS  opntdned  in  the  report,  in  reference  to  na- 

i>ebu  of  townships 4ST,407  00  uonal  and  state  banks,  are  important.    The 

Debu  of  special  school  districts 1,468,842  61  report  slio ws  that  the  capital  stock,  undivided 

TMalioeai  debta $44,114,100  78  profits  and  surplus  fund,  and  real  estate  of  the 

-,,                  A  /i  •               1*1      1  •  :i  VA  J  national  banks  are  appraised  for  taxation  at 

There  was  a  total  increase  of  locd  indebted-  j2 1,777,8 13.20,  an  increase  over  1880  of  $1,- 

ness  over  the  previous  year  of  $2,816,355.07,  177  772:01.    The  amount  of  capital  stock,  sn^- 

described  as  follows :  ^^  ^^  undivided  profits,  and  real  estate,  as 

iS^SS: IS  ^cSr.**;::::::;:::::;:;:::::;:;:   iT^tS  S  'V'2Vf^}S}tJ!;'''^b'  ^f ®^^  I*,*  ^^l"*^!^"^ 

inciease  In  riuagea 81,224  40  of  $34,137,499.76,  show  the  taxable  valuation 

Increase  in  townships.     157,106  46  to  be  68Ar  per  cent  of  the  true  valuation. 

increase  in  ^OiooidKirict. J82^984j4  j^^^jJirited  State  banks  make  a  retom  for 

Total  Increase $2,816,805  07  taxation  of  $1,186,238.09,   an  increase  over 

In  the  first  session  of  the  Legislature,  which  ^^^  valuation  of  1880  of  $15,795.86.  The  re- 
began  its  sittings  in  1880,  a  large  number  of  ^«'a  ^  t^®  Auditor  of  State  of  the  same  banks 
acts  were  passed  authorizing  the  building  of  rail-  »hows  the  amount  of  capital  stock,  surplus  and 
roads  bv  counties,  townships,  cities,  and  villages,  undivided  profits,  and  real  estate,  to  be  valued 
Only  a 'few  of  these  acts  had  been  carried  into  a^  $2,035,052.26.  Tax  valuation,  58^  per  cent 
effect,  but  a  considerable  number  of  the  local  ^^  ^^^  valuation.  .  .  _  .  , 
authorities  were  preparing  to  issue  bonds  in  ^^  examination  of  tables  in  the  report  per- 
1881  for  the  purposes  named  in  the  acts,  when  taining  to  the  valuation  of  national  banks  for 
further  proceedings  were  stayed  by  a  decision  taxation,  shows  very  great  inequality  in  the 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  on  a  test  case,  a»8©Mnient  of  this  class  of  banks  for  taxes, 
declaring  the  act  unconstitutional,  and  the  The  Auditor  of  State  earnestly  recommends 
bonds  issued  under  it  valueless  wherever  found,  t^*^  the  statute  be  so  amended  as  to  restore 
But  for  that  decision  the  local  indebtedness  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  for  bank  shares, 
would  have  been  much  greater.  As  it  is,  the  Th«  railway  property  of  the  State  for  1881 
aggregate  has  increased  every  year,  in  spite  of  ^^  "^®^  "7  the  Stote  Board  of  Equaliwtion 
the  warnings  in  every  Governor's  message  for  *t  $83,764,815.74,  being  $167,280  more  than 
a  series  of  years.  the  valuation  of  the  same  as  retunied  to  the 

The  amount  of  cash  in  the  State  Treasury  ^^^  by  the  Boards  of  County  Auditors, 

on  November  16,  1880,  the  beginning  of  the  The  valuation  of  the  raUway  property  for 

fiscal  year,  was  $1,286,891.50,  which  was  to  1®^1  ^*8  $77,848,180.83;   an  increase  over 

the  credit  of  the  following  funds :  18g?  of  $5,91 6,134.91. 

General  NTenne. $881,4^74  The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Railroads 

Binkinfftand 928,76105  and  Telegraphs  indicates  an  increasing  pros- 

Oommon-sebooi  fiind 10.687  71  parity  in  these  branches  of  industry.    There 

The  receipts  during  the  year  from  taxes  and  were  (June  30,  1881)  5,840,388  miles  of  rail- 
all  other  sources  were  as  follow :  roads ;  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of 

General  reTenno. $8,088,487  04  3*448  percent. 

8?h^'h?d*::::::.:::.::::::::::::::::::::::  \^?o  S  Ti.e«moantof rtookanddebtw«»i88o,7o».- 

530.36,  an  increase  of  3*9  per  cent;  the  gross 

Total  receipts,  tndaaingdisbonemenu..  87.24M74  28  earnings  were  $45,848,866.34,  an  increase  of 

The  disbursements  for  the  same  period  were  ^*^^8  P^r  cent ;  the  operating  expenses  were 

as  follow:  $29,378,562.82,  leaving   the  net   amount  of 

earnings  $16,465,303.52,  an  increase  of  4*488 


From  ireBwal  reTenne $8,180,906  96 

sinking  Aind 8lO»>>,]19  97 

eommon-ecbool  (tand. 1,517,090  88 

Total  tn  the  year. $8,740,008  17       Of  the  gross  receipts,  the  passenger  earnings 


From  sinking  Aud 8lo»>>,]19  97    per  Cent,  amounting  to  4*324  per  cent  on  the 

From  eommon-w^bool  ftind. 1,517,090  98     etock  and  debt. 
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araoanted  to  $10,820,517.98,  an  increase  of  On  the  morning  of  the  18tb  of  November 

10*822  per  cent;  the  freight  earnings  to  $33,*  the  main  bnilding  of  the  State  Institution  for 

416,588.28,  an  increase  of  9*758  per  cent ;  the  Feeble-minded  Youth,  at  Colambns,  was  burned 

mail  earnings  were  $1,047,698.65,  an  increase  down,  involving  a  loss  of  probably  $260,000. 

of  18*986  per  cent;  and  the  express  earnings  Nothing  was  saved  from  the  burned  portion  of 

were  $882,994.67,  an  increase  of  26*995  per  the  building,  but  tlie  children  were  all  removed 

cent.     From  **  other   sources  *'  the   receipts  without  injury. 

were  $862,704.22,  an  increase  of  9*187  per  There  are  six  asylums  for  the  insane.    The 

cent.  number  of  patients  in  each,  November  15, 1881 , 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  increased  mile-  with  the  per  capita  cost  per  annum  on  daily 

age  is  not  quite  8*5  per  cent,  there  was  an  in-  average  of  patients  actually  in  the  asylums, 

erease  in  the  various  classes  of  receipts  from  were  as  follow :  Athena,  616,  $170.87 ;  Cleve- 

9  to  26  per  cent,  averaging  nearly  11  per  cent,  land,  622,  $180.92;  Columbus,  980,  $185.00; 

There  was  expended  in  the  maintenance  of  Dayton,  696,  $174.18  (exclasive  of  salaries); 
way  and  structures  the  sum  of  $14,069,006.10,  Longview,  651,  $122.94;  Toledo,  118,  $185.66. 
an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  20*829  At  the  same  diite  the  numbers  in  the  other 
per  cent  This  may  be  in  part  attributable  to  benevolent  institutions  of  the  State,  with  the 
the  increased  cost  of  material  and  labor,  but  actual  cost  per  capita  of  the  inmates,  were  as 
largely  to  the  fact  that  railroad  managers  have  follow :  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  180,  $206.86 ; 
been  actively  engaged  during  the  year  in  bring-  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  482,  $175.84;  Sol- 
ing their  roads  up  to  the  proper  condition  to  dters'  and  Sailors*  Orphans*  Hume,  608,  $168.- 
bear  the  increased  demands  of  traffic.  24.    In  the  five  reformatory  institutions  in  the 

The  cost  of  transportation  was  $28^68,604.-  State  there  was,  November  16, 1881,  a  total  of 

45,  an  increase  of  16*618  per  cent.    This  .cost  1,882  boys  and  girls.    At  the  same  time  there 

has  increased  in  greater  ratio  than  the  gross  were  in  the  Penitentiary  1,152  prisoners.    The 

receipts.      The   employes,  including  officers,  cost  per  inmate  for  the  year  was  $150.10.    The 

number  82,207,  an  increase  of  9*629  per  cent,  institution  was  more  than  self-supporting,  the 

An  inspection  of  the  railroads  was  made  current  expenses,   including  salaries,  having 

during  the  summer  and  autumn  by  three  com-  been  $187,625.76,  and  the  earnings  $190,614.- 

petent  civil  engineers.    They  report  great  ac-  28. 

tivity  upon  most  of  the  roads,  in  the  work  of  The  crop  statements  of  the  State  Board  of 

bridge-building,  replacing  wooden  with  iron  Agriculture  place  the  number  of  acres  sown  to 

bridges,  and  trestles  with  embankments,  re-  wheat  in  1881  at  2,856,609,  with  a  total  crop 

ducing  the  grades,  increasing  substantial  bal-  harvested  of  38,010,057  bushels,  being  an  aver- 

lasting,  and  a  general  tendency  toward  lasting  age  of  18*8  bushels  per  acre.    The  crop  in 

improvements.    They  represent  that  there  is  1880  was  62,600,000  bushels.    The  renort  of 

generally  a  most  excellent  and  safe  condition  oats,  partly  estimated,  was  22,600,000  bushels 

of  railway.    When  faults  have  been  found  by  against  21,000,000  in  1880 ;  of  com,  74,000,000 

the  inspectors,  immediate  assuring  promises  of  bushels,  against  105,000,000  in  1880. 

prompt  repair  have  been  made  by  the  managers  The  number  of  animals   returned  to  the 

or  superintendents.  Auditor  of  State*s  office  shows  a  falling  off 

According  to  the  returns  made  to  the  State  from  the  previous  year  in  all  classes  but  sheep. 

Bureau  of  Statistics  of  I^bor,  the  year  1881  in  which  there  is  an  increase.    The  figures  for 

was  a  very  successful  period  for  both  mann-  tlie  two  years  are  as  follow : 


facturers  and  working-men.    Of  the  468  re- 
turns by  working-men,  177  report  an  increase  AifiMALs. 

without  resorting  to  strikes,  while  26  report    norsei 

an  increase  secured  by  means  of  strikes.  Cattle  .'.'.'.'.V.V.V. 

The  Board  of  Public  Works  report  their    JJj'JSjJ'*** 

gross  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  to  be  $259,-  nogs . ','.'.V.'.'.V.'.\ 
106.87;  expenditures,  $218,705.97;  net  gain, 


isae. 


718,658 

1,62^286 

20,984 

4,595,46^ 

1,974,808 


1881. 


707,035 

1,6SS,468 

28,078 

4928.174 

1,79M70 


$45,400.40.  The  Legislature  opened  the  adioumed  ses- 
The  report  of  the^  Adjutant-General  shows  sion  January  4th,  and  concluded  its  labors 
the  present  force  of  the  Ohio  Nationd  Guard  April  20th.  Proceedings  were  temporarily 
to  consist  of  ninety-three  companies  of  infan-  suspended  in  the  early  part  of  March,  in  ac- 
try,  two  troops  of  cavalry,  ana  nine  batteries  cordance  with  a  resolution  to  attend  the  in- 
of  li^ht  artillery,  and  a  total  number  of  men,  anguration  of  President  Garfield  at  Washing- 
including  officers,  of  7,808,  being  a  reduction  ton.  A  large  part  of  the  session  was  spent  in 
of  698  during  the  year.  fruitless  endeavors  to  pass  measures  affecting 
The  total  number  of  insane  persons  in  the  the  trade  in  liquor.  A  constitutional  amend- 
State  is  estimated  at  about  6,000.  Of  this  ment,  local-option  bills,  and  a  bill  taxing  the 
number  about  1,400  may  be  classed  as  chronic  t^ale  of  liquor,  were  hotly  debated  through  the 
insane,  and  about  600  as  epileptics.  Of  the  greater  part  of  the  session,  but  nr»ne  of  them 
total  number,  8,688  are  cared  for  in  the  asy-  were  finally  adopted.  A  bill  for  the  more 
lums,  leaving  about  2,500,  including  epileptics,  rigid  observance  of  Sunday  was  also  under 
not  cared  for  by  the  State.  discussion  from  the  beginning  of  the  session 
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nntil  near  the  close,  when  it  passed  in  a  greatly  ment  Park,  and  arches  spanning  the  streets 

modified  form,  its  principal  effect  being  to  in  the  neighborhood  ana    along  which  the 

restrict  dramatic  and  masical  entertainments  funeral  procession  was  to  pass.    Several  com- 

on  Sunday  when  connected  with  the  sale  of  panies  of   State  troops  were  called  out   as 

liqaor.    A  bill  was  passed  making  it  unlawful  guards.    The  remains  lay  in  state  from  Sat- 

to  keep  or  knowingly  permit  to  be  kept  '^  any  urday  to  Monday  morning,  and  a  steady  stream 

room  or  balldiag,  or  any  portion  of  any  room  of  persons  poured  through  tlie  building  during 

or  buildinj,  or  to  occupy  any  place  on  public  the  whole  time.    The  State  officials  were  pres- 

or  private  grounds  anywhere  within  the  State  ent,  the  funeral  being  under  the  general  mrec^ 

of  Ohio  with  apparatus,  boaks,  or  other  device  tion  of  the  Governor,  who  gave  special  charge 

for  the  purposa  of   recording  or  registering  of  the  proceedings  to  the  municipal  authori- 

bets  or  wafers,  or  to  sell  pools  upon  tlie  result  ties  of  Cleveland.     The  whole  btate  went  into 

of  any  trial  or  contest  of  skill,  speed,  or  power  mi»nrning. 

of  endurance  of  man  or  beast."    Later  m  the  The  Republican  State  Convention  was  held 

Sdssion  an  attempt  to  exempt  trotting  associa-  at  Clevelaud,  June  8th,  and  the  following 

tions  from  the  operation  of  the  law  was  de-  ticket  put  in  the  field:  For  Governor,  Charles 

featsd.    The  most  important  work  of  the  ses-  Foster,  of  Seneca;   for  Lieutenant-Governor, 

sion,   asida    from    thase    measures,   was    the  Rees  (jr.  Richards,  of  Jefiferson;  for  Judffe  of 

adaption  of  the  schema  for  the  disposition  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Nicholas  Longworth,  of 

the  public  dab t,  before  described.  Hamilton;  fur  Attorney-General,  George  E. 

At  the  opening  of  the  sesiion,  Governor  Nash,  of  Franklin;  for  Treasurer  of  State, 

Foster  transmitted  to  the  Legislature  the  fol-  Joseph  Turney,  of  Cuyahoga;  for  member  of 

lowing  communication :  Board  of  Public  Works,  George  Paul,  of  Snm- 

MKHTom,  Ohio,  December  28, 188D.  ™^*^-    ^  ^°*,  ^he  nominees  for  Lieutenant^ 

To  the  Governor  and  General  Asesmblu  of  the  8taU  Governor  and  Judge  of  the   Supreme  Court 

of  Ohio.  were  already  occupants  of  the  po'^itions  to 

Having  boon  appolatad  by  the  Ganoral  Assembly  which  they  were  named,  and  the  nomination 

on  tha  18th  and  uth  days  of  January,  a.  d.  18S0,  a  of  each  was  by  acclamation.    The  platform 

Senator  m  the  Con/reas  ot  the  UnitoJ  States  from  «,i^^*^j  „«-  ««  #-r*iirv«ro . 

the  State  of  Ohio  for  the  term  of  six  years,  to  begin  ^^^^^  "^^  ^  foUows : 

on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1831, 1  have  the  honor  to  j>^^i^^j   »ri,„«.  ♦!,.  t>^^„\ax^^^  ^p  nv    • 

hiform  you  that  I  respectfully  decline  and  renounce  «^^i!!fl,Ti^V^L^ffli^'*  ?^  Ohio  in  convcn- 

said  uppointmant,  witVa  hijh  appreciation  of  the  Sn?^fn?^if«^ «7 fL*^^™  "°?  ^"^"PUHf-J?™' 

honor  '(^fcrrel  Jpan  me  by  the  fianeral  Assembly,  "^fe^iP^l Jt fi,«  l^^-**  ^^^7^^? }^ ^.T' 

and  of  the  confidence  which  Its  choice  inferred.       ^'  .J^J^'^'a^^  the  Bcpubhcans  of  Ohio  heartily 

I  am  very  truly  your  obedient  servant,  ffPS^T?  *°p  J°-!l'''?  ^^  .^^"^^t^^f^^S?  ?^  "^"T  ^• 

(signed?                      J.  A.  GiBFIELD.  fci^Vd^t^Si-1^^^                           t^ dS! 

.1 ''r'd''^'' ^r'   J^r^.^Sf^Wnture  tl^'^^ll^^^^ 

elected  John  Sherman  United  States  Senator  Beaohel,  That  we  hereby  indorse  the  wise  policy 

for  the  full  term  of  six  years  to  which  General  of  the  Bepubllcan  party  in  givin;;  fhll  protcctK>n  to 

Gartield  had  been  electad  the  previous  year,  American  labor  and  in  diBcriminating  in  favor  of 

and  which  he  had  declined  on  his  election  to  **°S®  ^?^v"^w      a  n   •  i       .u      ,   ...   .. 

thft    npAQiilannv      Tha    n^m^.,,.afa    «..f^^    #•..«  ./2«wi»«4,  That  we  ftiUy  mdopse  the  admmwtnrtaon 

AH    PJ|*%®J*°y-     The    Democrats   voted    for  of  Governor  Charles  Foiter  and  the  Stete  adminis- 

Allen  li.  ihurman.     The   vote  stood  m   the  tration  of  the  EepubUcan  party  during  the  last  two 

Senate — Sherman,  20;   Thurman,  12;    in  the  yean,  under  which  the  expenditures  were  reduoed 

House — ^Sberman,  65 ;  Tiiurman,  40.  ®^'®'  $600,000  below  the  expenditures  of  the  Demo- 

five  mmutes  past  6  p.  m.,  a  tram,  beanng  the  and  refunded  the  remainder  of  the  debt  ncieemable 

remains  of  ttie  late  President  Garfield,  left  the  80th  day  of  June,  1881,  by  the  issue  of  State 

Washington  for  Cleveland.     It  consisted  of  an  honds  bearing  4  per  cent  interest,  which  were  sold  at 

engine  and  six  cars.     The  first  was  a  regular  »^oh  a  premium  as  to  reduce  the  rate  per  centum  8i  per 

lZZ^^n^tt^'  T u""^  r  ^«  'JST^P;^-:,    '^^t  ""^Z^'TThkt  public  mterert.  require  that  the 

second  contained  Mrs.  Garfield,  her  family  and  General  Assembly  should  submit  to  a  vote  of  the  peo- 

mtimate  friends.     The  third  was  set  apart  for  pie  such  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  State 

the  cabinet  and  their  families.    Next  came  the  '^l*^*^©  ^  the  manufacture  and  sale  and  use  of  intoxi- 

fourth  oar  with  the  remains,  guarded  by  a  de-  T^?5.H?r"  "  ''^'^^  ^^'""^  *^®  ^^""^^  "'^^''  ^  ^"^ 

tachment  of  the  First  artUlery.    This  was  fol-  ^^"**^'*- 

lowed  by  a  car  containing  the  army  and  navy  The  Greenback  State  Convention  was  held 

escort,  and  last  was  the  baggage  car.    As  there  at  Columbus,  June  15th.    The  following  ticket 

was  not  enough  room  in  this  train  for  the  Con-  was  nominated :   For  Governor,  John  Seita, 

gresaional  Joint  Committee  of  sixteen,  they  of  Lucas  County;   for  Lieutenant-Governor, 

were  obliged  to  accept  the  second  train.  There-  Charles  Jenkins,  of  Mahoning  County;   for 

mains  reached  Cleveland  on  Saturday  morning,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Joseph  Watson, 

for  burial  in  Lake  View  Cemetery,  Cleveland,  of  Knox  County ;  for  Attorney-General,  G. 

Great  preparations  had  been  made  for  the  M.  Tuttle,  of  Lake  County ;  for  Treasurer  of 

lymg  in  stata  at  Cleveland,  a  special  building  State,  W.  F.  Gloyd,  of  Montgomery  County ; 

havmg  been  erected  in  the  center  of  Monu-  for  member  of  Board  of  Public  Works,  H.  L. 
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Morrison,  of  Ashtabula  Connty.    The  platform  "ll  people  before  the  Uw,  eqaal  uzation,  non-politicjd 

declared '  legk»]fttioDf  and  t  free  tud  pure  balloi  u  tbo  oomer- 

etone  of  free  institutioDS ;  opposition  to  monopolies 

1.  That  the  right  to  make  or  issue  motiey  is  a  sov-  M»d  subsidies  of  all  kinds;  tlie  strictest  economy  in 
eieiffo  power  to  be  maintained  by  the  people  for  the  national.  State,  and  local  administrations,  that  kbor 
common  benefit.  The  delegation  of  this  niht  to  cot-  m»y  be  lixhtly  burdened ;  the  maintenance  and  ad- 
porations  is  a  surrender  of  the  central  attribute  of  sov-  vanoement  ot  the  common-school  system, 
eroiimty,  void  of  constitutional  sanction,  conferring  Jiuoiv^.lhsX,  tiie  abuses  of  the  present  contract 
upon  a  subordinate  irresponsible  power  absolute  do-  system  m  our  State  PrL-on,  by  which  the  products  of 

'  minion  over  industry  and  commerce.     All  money,  criminal  labor  are  brought  into  competition  with  ti:o 

whether  metallic  or  paper,  should  be  issued  and  its  products  of  honest  labor,  to  the  grut  injury  of  the 

volume  controlled  by  tne  Government,  and  not  by  or  letter,  are  vicious  and  unwise,  and  should  be  cor- 

through  banking  corporations ;  and,  when  so  issued,  rccted.                                       -,,-,.,.. 

should  be  a  Hdl  legal  tender  lor  all  debts,  public  and  iUtoltedy  That  the  course  of  the  last  Repubhcan 

private.  Legislature  deserves  the  condemnation  of  the  people 

2.  That  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  should  be  ^or  Its  incompetency,  hypocrisy,  its  unnecessary  and 
paid  as  rapidly  as  is  practicable.  To  enable  the  Gov-  heavy  increase  m  the  burdens  of  taiation,  and  for  the 
enmient  to  meet  these  obligations,  legal-tender  cur-  paasage  of  unconstitutional  acts,  and  for  its  reorgani- 
rency  sliould  be  substituted  for  the  notes  of  the  na-  nation  of  the  benevolent  iubtitutions  of  the  State  solely 
tional  banks,  the  national  banking  system  abolished,  for  the  purpose  and  as  a  medium  for  the  distribution 

and  the  unlimited  coioago  of  silver  as  well  as  gold  es-  ®^?P^^**  ,  „.           .     ,          .. 
tablished  by  law.  Jimolved^  That  as  the  humanities  are  non-partisan, 
e.  We  demand  the  equal  protection  of  labor  and  "^d  as  the  treatment  of  criminals  should  be  non-polit- 
capital  by  law.  ieal,  the  management  of  tiie  charitable  punitive  m^ti- 
4.  We  are  opposed  to  all  subsidies  by  Government,  tutions  of  the  State  should  be  free  iVom  partisan 
6.  All  lines  of  communication  and  transportation  chwige  or  appointments.                ^      .  „ 
should  bo  brou^ilit  under  such  legisktive  control  as  Jietohed,  That  we  are  m  favor  of  a  civll-service  re- 
shall  secure  mocferate,  fair,  and  equitable  rates  for  pas-  f^™*  whereby  offices  sLall  be  held  to  be  public  truhts 
senger  and  freight  traffic.  to  be  administerod  tor  the  public  good,  not  spoils  to  be 

6.  We  condemn  the  cruel  class  Icrisktion  of  the  ei^oyed  as  the  reward  of  partisan  real  or  service. 
Republican  rarty,  wliioh,  while  profe^Snir  great  grati-  J^^^n  That  the  Democrats  of  Ohio,  in  this  year, 
tude  to  the  soldier,  has  most  unjustly  discrimiuatcd  «» J"  *11  years,  are  in  favor  of  tiie  largwt  mdividua 
against  lum  and  m  favor  of  tiie  bondholder.  liberty  consistent  with  public  order,  and  are  opposed 

7.  AU  property  should  bear  its  just  proportion  of  ^  legislation  merely  sumptuaiy. 

taxation,  and  we  demand  a  graduated  income-tax.  lUtohsd^  That  the  recent  disooveiy  of  enormous 

8.  We  denounce  as  most  dangerous  the  efforts,  peculations  in  high  Federal  olaces.  and  the  Republican 
wherever  manifest,  to  restrict  thonght  of  suffrage.  attempt  to  purchase  votes  by  corruption,  should  con- 

9.  Wc  are  opposed  to  an  increase  of  the  standing  ^^^^ce  the  country  that  the  Republicim  organization  is 
army  in  time  or  peace,  and  the  insidious  scheme  to  es-  "^o*  worthy  of  public  confidence. 

tablish  an  enormous  military  power  under  the  guise  of  Haolved,  That  the  power  delepited  to  the  General 

a  militia  law.  Government   ^*to   regulate    commerce    amrng    the 

.    10.  That  Uie  practice  of  railroads  of  tiiis  State  in  »-  States,"  as  well  as  the  power  reserved  to  ti:e  fetutes  to 

^Buing  free  passes  overtheir  lines  of  roads  to  the  mem-  reflate  commerce  within  their  own  borders,  should 

bers  of  the  Lcsjishiture  and  all  other  officers  of  the  hoth  be  exercised  to  prevent  ui^u*t  discrimination  and 

State,  is  vicious  and  corrupting,  and  ought  not  to  be  unrMsonaWe  charges  by  our  railroads,  imd  to  secure  a 

sanctioned  or  tolerated,  but  should  be  prohibited  by  tanff  tor  revenue  levied  and  ac^justed  m  its  details  with 

stringent  Uws.  a  view  to  equity  in  the  public  burdens  and  the  en- 

ll.^'That  the  practice  of  turning  out  faitiiful  offlcere  couragement  of  productive  ind^tries  witiiout  creating 

connected  with  the  supervision  and  management  of  monopolies ;  and  we  favor  the  appointment  of  a  coin- 

the  different  institutions  of  the  State  upon  mere  party  nussion  to  surest  a  metiiod  of  revuwon  which  ahaU 

ground,  w  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  the  6tate,  acoompbah  this  result. 

'^t'^'^h^  ?^^  ^"""^'i^L^  J^'^f r^  ^^'  ^7^^'  A  Temperance  Reform  Convention  was  held 

12.  Pnsou  convict-labor  should  bo  utilised  by  the       .  »        i      i    t  i    on^u a  ^#. ^iA ui^ 

State  alone.  ^^  Loveland,  July  20th,  and  after  considerable 

18.  That  we  favor  the  submission  by  the  Legisla-  discnssion  on  the  propriety  of  a  separate  polit^ 

turo  to  a  vote  of  the  people  of  an  amendment  to  the  ical  organization,  placed  a  ticket  in  the  field  as 

Constitution  prohibitmgUie  manufacture,  sale,  or  use  follows:    Governor,   Abram    R.   Ludlow,   of 

of  mtoxicatmg  dnnks  as  a  beverage.  Springfield ;  Dentenant-Governor,  Jason  Mo- 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  assembled  Vav,  of  Columbus;  Judge  ot  the  Supreme  Court, 

at  Columbus,  Julv  13th,  and  put  in  the  field  Gideon  T.Stewart,  of  Norwalk ;  Attorney-Gen- 

the  following  candidates :  For  Governor,  John  wal,  Levi  Mills,  of  Wilmington ;  Treasurer,  Fer- 

W.  Bookwalter,  of  Clarke  County ;  for  Lieu-  dinand  Schumacher,  of  Akron ;  Board  of  Pub- 

tenant-Govemor,  Edgar  M.  Johnson,  of  Hamil-  ^io  Works,  Abner  Davis,  of  Mercer  County, 

ton  County ;  for  Supreme  Judge,  Edward  F.  The  following  platform  was  adopted : 

Bingham,  of  Franklin  County ;  for  Attorney-  Wh0>ea$.  The  liqnoi^traflic  is  gomg  forward  in  the 

General,  Frank  C.  Dougherty,  of  Hardin  Coon-  State  of  Ohio  with  increasing  power,  devastating  our 

ty;  for  State  Treasurer,  Alonzo  P.  Winslow,  homes,  corrupting  public  morals,  and  coutromnglegis- 

""J  ^tI!^kv''^^''2''^^t^  {or":.«»"^«roV^^f^*''^  H^,7The  two  great  political  parties  of  Ohio 

of  Public  Works,  John  Crowe,  of  Defiance  have  put  i^to  their  pktforms  principles  which,  if  car - 

County.     The  platform  was  as  follows:  ried  out,  will  result  in  a  still  greater  increase  of  the 

liquor-traffic  and  of  its  dreadnu  consequences :  there- 

Tlie  Democrats  of  Ohio,  proud  of  their  citizenship  fore. 

in  this  frreat  State,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  Jcaohsd^  That  the  time  has  Ailly  come  when  tcm- 

proeperity  of  the  Commonwealth  and  to  promote  the  peranoe  men  should  unite  in  a  political  organization 

welnre  end  happine»»  of  tlie  whole  people,  submit  who»e  leading  object  shall  be  the  suppression  of  the 

the  following  aeclaretion  of  principlas  upon  which  liquor-traffic,  and  therefore  we  are  in  fiivor  of  nomi- 

they  ask  the  suffrages  of  the  people :  The  equality  of  nating  a  State  temperance  reform  ticket. 
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BeK>lv€d^  Tbatonr  ultimate  object  shall  be  the  con-  bling  in  gold,  Btooks,  agiionltanl  produote,  and  all 

atitutional  prohibition  of  the  liquor-tntiRc,  the  mann-  forms  of  moneV  and  pro^rty. 

fSujtore  ana  sale  of  intoxicating  liauors,  including  6.  The  prohibition  ot  corporation  ennts,  CrMit 

wine,  ale,  and  beer,  and  we  demana  that  our  next  Mobilier  and  ring  opeculations  with  public  lands,  and 

LegLdature  shall  submit  to  the  voters  of  Ohio  such  the  substitution  of  homesteads  for  the  people  to  be 

constitutional  amendments.  secured  to  actual  settlers  there,  and  to  be  enoouxaged 

Euolttd.  That  as  a  measure  leading  to  constitn-  and  preserved  throughout  the  nation, 

tional  prohibition,  we  are  in  favor  oi  load  option,  and  6.  The  protection  by  law  of  laborers  against  the 

demand  of  our  next  Legislature  the  passage  of  a  oppressions  of  unjust  capital,  and  a  lien  on  the  property 

stringent  local-option  law.  and  earnings  of  oorporations  for  the  wages. 

Betolvtdj.  That  wo  do  not  deem  it  important  to  an-  7.  The  eaual  rights  and  civil  eouali^  of  the  people, 

nounoe  definite  principles  on  other  political  issues,  as  including  tne  rignt  of  suffrage,  irrespective  of  noe, 

all  these  are  of  mmor  importance  when  compared  with  sex,  or  color. 

those  great  measures  which  wo  advocate  and  propose  8.  The  reduction  of  salaries  of  public  officers  in  a 

to  secure— eonstitutional  prohibition  of  the  liquor-  just  ratio  to  the  decline  of  wu;es  and  market  prioee ; 

traffic  the  reduction  of  taxes ;  the  abolition  of  all  sinecures 

Bewlvsd,  When  either  of  the  dominant  parties  puts  and  unnecessary  offices,  of  subsidies  and  Star  Boats 

in  nomination  candidates  for  the  General  Assembly  swindles;   the  freouent  and  rigid  investigation  into 

and  county  offloen  distinctly  pledged  to  the  principles  the  whole  system  or  Government  contracts  and  the  sc- 

herein  set  forth,  we  will  not  put  oppb;iition  candidates  counts  of  public  officers,  and  the  prompt  payment  of 

in  the  field ;  but  when  they  tail  to  do  this  we  will  put  the  public  debt  by  retrenchment  and  relorm  in  the 

in  nomination  our  own  tickets,  as  in  the  case  of  State  Government  expenses, 

officers,  and  press  their  election  with  energy.  nn.      ii.*       i.    x.     t        r\  a,  x.      ^txi.       j 

Reiolvtd,  That  we  recommend  the  organization  of  The  election  took  place  October  llth^  and 

county  and  township  oiganizstions  as  auxuiaries  to  the  resulted  in  a  complete  Republican  victory,  the 

Ohio  Anti-Liauor  Alliance.  whole  of  the  Republican  State  ticket  being 

^If^ohed,  That  we  reoftroiie  the  great  moral  power  elected  by  majorities  over  all  the  other  candi- 

ofthe  Women's  National  Christian Temporanoe  Union,     j„4.«„  ^^JLv^i^Za    ««^  i».w^  «»«4^.;«.:^-  ^^. >i 

the  success  which  has  crowned  its  e»>ito,  and  we  ear-  dates  combmed,  and  laree  majonties  secored 

neatly  ask  the  co-operation  of  the  noble  Christian  Jn  both  branchea  of  the  Legislature.    The  £ol- 

women  of  our  State  in  our  efforts  to  forward  the  fore-  lowing  shows  the  votes  on  each  candidate : 
going  objects. 

Betolvsd,  That  we  hereby  tender  to  James  A.  Gar-  ^^  oovsrhob. 

field,  President  of  the  United  States,  and  his  family,  Charles  Foster,  BepabUeaa 912.785 

our  profoundest  sympathies  in  his  sore  affliction,  and  'l^^^i?  9**^^^^*SrL |^™P°** *^i!* 

we,  m  common  with  the  people  of  this  whole  country,  t  v   a  ?£  oLl*?*  xf™"**^ ^fSi 

rejiice  in  the  oro-^peot  of  £is  speedy  recovery,  and  bSJS^  ^m 

devoutly  pray  (iod  that  he  mifht  be  spared  to  this  ^* 

nation  to  accomplish  the  great  nopes  that  have  been  lOR  lisutenant4X>vkbnor. 

centered  in  him.  B.  G.  Bichsrds.  Repiibn«an 814,100 

The  Prohibition  Reform  State  Convention         ^^^^  ii'i?^''SliSSS??i^ ^S^ 

iiJi.r<iv         A  xj^u         ji  Jason  Movsy,  Prohibitionist 1S.137 

was  held  at  Columbas,  August  4th,  and  nomi-  Charles  JeaUns,  Oreeaback 6,860 

nated  the  following  State  ticket:  forGoyemor,         Bcaitering m 

Abram  K.  Ladlow,  of  Clarke  Connty ;  for  Lien-  yoa  judge  of  sufbzme  coubt. 

tenant-Governor,  Jason  McVay,  of  Franklin         Nicholas  Loiufworth,  Repubiiosn 8i«.oo6 

County;    for  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,         Edward  F. Bingham. Democrst 286.050 

(iidAon    T    Stpwfirt     of    llnron    fJonntv  •     for  OMeon  T.  Stewart.  Prohibitionist 10.0M 

\^iaeon    l.  Otewari,    OI    linron    ^OOuly*    lOr  Joseph  Watson,  Greenb^sk 6«4S6 

Attorney-General,  Henry  Camp,  of  Coshocton         Bcattering n 

County;  for  State  Treasurer,  Ferdinand  Schu-  _„-  A.M.nBv»v^»v»oAF 

macher,  of  Summit  Connty ;  for  member  of  ^  j^  ^^^  EepubiioaD                          81S.659 

Board  of  Public  Works,  Abner  Davis,  of  Mer-  f! c.Dougherty, Democnit.V.' !'.!*.!'.!*. .']!'.  267,470 

cer  Connty.    The  candidates  are  the  same  as         ijaiid  w.  Ooge,  ProWbitiontot iMij 

those  nominated  previously  at  Loveland,  with  b^^^S?  '•  7^^^^                                  ^ 

the  exception  of  Attorney-General.    Levi  Mills 

having  declined  the  Ix)veland  nomination,  the  _        ^^  tmasower. 

place  was  given  to  Henry  Camp.  On  his  de-  i^VT?."7;5;s^'2r:;.:::::::::::::  S5SI 

clmation  the  committee  substituted  the.  name  Ferdinand  Sohomacher,  ProhiblUonbt 1A,84S 

of  David  W.  Gage,  of  Cuyahoga  County.    The         SSiItlSlJ'  ^'**^'*'  ^'**"*'*'* •'Jg 

following  platform  was  adopted:  ^^ 

Retolved,  That  the  Prohibition  Reform  party  of  «>»  miuvi  of  boaud  of  public  works. 

Ohio,  in  this  thirteenth  year  of  its  history,  with  con-  GeorgePanl,  RepnbUcan. J'S-IS 

gratuUtions  to  the  friends  of  the  cause  on  its  present  J^ihn  Crowe,  Deraocrjt. .    *?I'S5 

irreatandrapidprogress^repeatandafflrmthefcllow-  6^r,&;S'.i„^'^"S^^^                          '^^ 

mff  principles  and  meft!)ured :  Scattering 477 

1.  The  prohibition  in  the  State  and  national  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  liquor  crime,  being  the  The  Republicans  elected  22  Senators  and  70 
manufacture,  importation,  sale,  and  supply  of  intoxi-  Representatives,  and  the  DeraocraU  11  Sen- 
"*i"'T&li&frx«^^^^^^  ^tors  and  86  Representatives,  thus  giving  the 
affe,  and  the  election  of  President  and  Vice-President,  Republicans  an  exact  two-thirds  vote  m  each 
United  States  Senators,  postmasters,  and  all  civil  branch  of  the  Legislature. 
ofBocrs,  80  far  as  practicable,  by  direct  vote  of  the  The  following  table  gives  the  population  of 

^s'^^The  universal  and  enforced  education  of  the  ^^'^  KZf^^'^J^  ^""^^^  ^T^^.^l!^^ 

youth  of  the  State  and  nation.  census  of  1880,  and  as  compared  with  the  cor 

4.  The  prohibition  of  speculative  and  other  gam-  responding  figures  for  1870: 
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COUNTIES. 


iSSO. 


AdAiot 

Allen 

ABhlaod.... 
Ashtabala.. 

Athena 

Aaffbise.... 
Belmont. . . . 

Brown 

Batier 

Vtmti 

ChimpaiiB^ . 

Clarke 

Clermont . . . 

Clinton 

Colamblenjt. 
Goetiocton  . . 
Crawford . . . 
Oajrahoga. . . 

Darke 

Defiance... . 
Delaware... 

Erie 

Fairfield.... 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Fulton 

GalUa 

Geangm 

Greene 

Gueniiey... 


M,005 

81,814 
88.8tj8 
87,189 
8MI1 
35,444 
49.638 
88,911 
4^079 
16.416 
27,91T 
41,948 
86.718 
24,756 
49^609 
86,613 
8J,5« 
196,948 
40,496 
92.515 
27,331 
82.640 
84,384 
SJ,86I 
86,797 
81,053 
8Ssl34 
14,251 
81,849 
27,197 


1S70. 


80,T50 
38,638 
81,M» 
83,517 
88.768 
80,041 
89,714 
80,803 
89.918 
14,491 
84,186 
82,010 
84,86s 
21,914 
8Ss299 
83,600 
8^556 
183,010 
83,378 
1^719 
85,175 
8a,18S 
81,183 
17,170 
6),0t9 
17,7^9 
85,515 
14,193 
83,08S 
83,883 


OOUNTUCS. 


Hamilton. 
Hancock.. 
Hardin  . . . 
HaniaoD.. 
Henry.... 
Htichland. 


Hocking 

Holmea 

Huron 

Jackaon  

Jefl'ereon 

Knox. 

Lake 

Lawrence 

Ueklng 

Logan 

Lorain 

Lueaa 

Madlaon 

Mahoning 

Marlon 

Medina 

Meigs 

Mercer 

Miami 

Monroe. 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Morrow 


ISSIft. 


814,874 
87,784 
87,038 
80,456 
80,685 
80,381 
21,136 
20,776 
81.609 
28,686 
88,018 
87.481 
16,826 
89,06S 
40,450 
26,367 
8^fi26 
67,877 
80,139 
43,871 
20,565 
81,4M 
82,835 
21,S«« 
86,168 
26496 
78,560 
20,074 
19,018 


ISTIft. 


860,870 
88,847 
18,714 
18,683 
14,038 
89,188 
17.935 
18,177 
88J»3 
81,769 
89,188 
86,888 
15,985 
81,880 
85,756 
88,028 
80,808 
46,738 
15.688 
81,001 
16,134 
80,098 
81,465 
17,354 
82,740 
85,779 
64,006 


COUNTUS. 


18^ 


Mniklngom. 

Noble 

OtUwa...  . 
Paulding... 

Peny 

Pickaway. . . , 

Pike 

Portage 

Preble 

Putnam .... 
Richland.... 

Boae 

Sandusky... 

Scioto 

Seneca 

Shelby 

Stark 

Summit .... 
Tmmboll... 
Tuscarawas. 

Union 

Van  Wert.. 

Vinton 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

Williams.... 

Wood 

Wyandot... 


AvWtt 


The  SUte. 


49,774 
81,188 
19,763 

IM^ 
82i.318 
87,415 
17,937 
27,600 
24,5)18 
28.718 
86,806 
40.807 
83,057 
88,511 
86,947 
84,187 
64.081 
48,7S8 
44,860 
40,198 
22,875 
88,1)88 
17.828 
88,892 
48,244 
40.076 
2^^,821 
84.028 
82,895 


18T«. 


8,198,068 


41,886 
19.949 
18,864 
8,544 
18.458 
84.^75 
15,447 
84,584 
81,809 
17,081 
82,516 
87,097 
85,606 
2U303 
80,887 
80.748 
63,608 
84,674 
88,650 
88,840 
18,780 
15388 
1^087 
26,689 
40,600 
85,116 
80,991 
24,596 
18,568 


8,665,860 


OPIUM-TRAFFIO  IN  INDIA  AND  CHI- 
NA. There  have  been  indications  daring  the 
year  of  a  renewed  effort  on  the  part  of  the  an- 
thorities  of  Ohina  to  suppress  or  at  least  to  cir- 
oamsoribe  the  traffic  in  opiam,  with  a  view  to 
restricting  its  consumption  in  that  empire.  At 
the  same  time  the  agitation  has  been  continued 
in  England  in  favor  of  the  policy  of  discour- 
aging the  exportation  of  the  drug  from  India. 
The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  movement 
arise  from  the  fact  that  both  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment and  China  derive  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  their  revenue  from  this  trade,  and  in- 
dulgence in  the  opium-habit  among  the  Chi- 
nese has  become  so  prevalent  as  to  suggest  an 
almost  universal  resistance  to  measures  calcu- 
lated to  interfere  with  it  Originally  the  prod- 
act  of  the  opium  poppy,  which  was  cultivated 
most  successfully  m  Asiatic  Turkey  and  Persia, 
was  used  exclusively  as  an  article  of  medicine. 
There  are  evidences  of  the  practice  of  opium 
eating  and  smoking  among  the  Persian  mag- 
nates of  some  centuries  ago,  and  the  example 
seems  to  have  been  imitated  by  some  of  the 
Hindoo  princes  of  Rajpootana,  and  a  few  of  the 
later  emperors  of  the  Ming  dynasty  in  China; 
but  the  habit  was  not  at  all  common  until 
within  a  comparatively  recent  period.  During 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  the  total 
supply  in  the  East  was  very  small,  and  derived 
chiefly  from  Asiatic  Turkey  and  Persia.  A 
small  quantity  of  an  inferior  grade  was  pro- 
duced in  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan,  which 
was  either  consumed  locally  or  sent  abroad  for 
medicinal  purposes.  The  Portuguese  were  the 
first  to  introduce  Indian  opium  into  China, 
which  they  did  in  small  quantities  through  their 
possessions  of  Groa  and  Macao.  The  amount 
up  to  the  year  1767  did  not  exceed  200  chests 
annually.    The  use  to  which  it  was  put  b  not 


known,  but  it  i?  believed  to  have  been  indulged 
in  to  some  degree  as  a  luxury  by  the  manda- 
rins of  Canton.  It  was  after  this  that  the 
taste  for  the  drug  was  revealed  in  a  marked 
degree  among  the  ofllcial  classes  in  China. 
After  1767  the  traffic  rapidly  increased  to 
about  1,000  chests  annually,  and  the  profit 
which  accrued  from  it,  notwithstanding  heavy 
import  duties,  induced  the  British  East  India 
Company  to  enter  into  competition  with  the 
Portuguese  in  supplying  the  Chinese  markets. 
Its  first  venture  was  made  in  1778,  and  was 
followed  by  another  on  a  larger  scale  three 
years  later.  By  this  time  the  traffic  had  been 
made  contraband  by  imperial  edicts,  and  two 
vessels  were  left  at  ancnor  in  Larks  Bay,  to 
the  south  of  Macao,  to  serve  as  depots  through 
which  it  could  be  carried  on.  At  this  time,  it 
is  said,  the  drug,  which  cost  500  rupees  a  chest 
at  Cidcutta,  was  sold  in  China  at  a  profit  of 
about  100  per  cent.  The  trade  increased  until 
in  1794  tne  importation  of  Indian  opium 
through  English  agents  had  risen  to  1,600 
chests. 

It  was  about  the  end  of  the  last  century  that 
the  practice  of  .indulging  in  opium  had  made 
such  progress  as  to  be  regarded  as  a  national 
evil,  and  to  evoke  vigorous  efforts  to  suppress 
the  trade  in  what  was  officially  called  "the 
flowing  poison."  In  the  year  1800  Hea  King, 
who  had  recently  succeeded  his  grandfather, 
the  illustrious  Keen  Lung,  issued  a  formal  proc- 
lamation, not  only  forbidding  the  importation 
of  the  drug,  but  absolutely  prohibiting  its  cul- 
tivation in  Tunnan.  This  was  followed  by  se- 
vere edicts  asrainst  all  who  cultivated,  import- 
ed, or  consumed  opium ;  but  the  mandarins  of 
Canton,  for  whom  the  trade  was  a  prolific 
source  of  revenue,  continued  to  connive  at  it^ 
and  it  went  on  increasing.  In  1827  it  had  risen 
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to  10,000  chests  annually,  and  ten  years  later  pnted  that  the  state  derived  from  it  a  net  profit 

amonnted  to  more  than  40,000.    This  progress  of  nearly  £8,000,000,  about  one  half  of  which 

had  been  made  under  all  the  difficulties,  iucon-  came  from  the  Bengal  monopoly.    Perhaps  a 

venienoes,  and  dangers  of  carrying  on  a  purely  million  pounds  in  value  of  ttie  product  was 

contraband  traffic.    More  vigorous  efforts  for  destined  tor  Bnrmah  and  the  Malay  settlements, 

its  suppression  led  to  the  so-called   ^*  Opium  but  nearly  eleven  million  pounds*  worth  wns 

War  "  with  England  in  1840,  which  ended  with  sold  to  the  Chinese.    The  difficulty  of  rein- 

the  treaty  of  Nanking  in  1842.    This  and  tbe  stating  the  policy  of  prohibiting  or  materially 

subsequent  treaty  of  Peking  presented  tbe  first  restricting  tbe  opium-traffic  is  manifestly  ran- 

recognized  basis  of  traffic  between  the  English  dered  very  great  by  its  importance  for  revenue 

and  Chinese,  and  gave  opium  a  place  among  purposes  to  both  the  Chinese  and  British  Indian 

the  legal  imports  into  China,  thereby  removing  Governments.     So  far  as  it  depends  on  nego- 

the  obstacles  to  the  development  of  the  traffic,  tiations  with  Great  Britain,  the  difficulty  is 

The  importation  from  India  had  reached  70,-  further  magnified  by  the  fact  that  that  nation 

000  chests  in  1856,  and  is  now  computed  at  does  not  share,  to  any  appreciable  degree,  the 

about  90,000.   Meantime  the  cultivation  of  the  evil  consequences  it  is  desired  to  check,  while 

poppy-iieed  had  continued  in  Yunnan,  and  ex-  its  share  of  the  financial  benefit  is  very  great, 

tended  to  the  neighboring  province  of  Sech-  To  strike  opium  from  the  sources  of  revenue 

uen.    Even  after  the  treaties  which  followed  for  the  Indian  Government  would  necessitate  a 

the  **  Opium  War,*'  the  Emperor  of  China  re-  difficult  readjustment  of  the  finances  of  India, 

fused  to  recognize  the  traffic  as  a  legitimate  Another  obstacle  which  the  Chinese  Govern- 

source  of  national  revenue.    He  snid :  i*  It  is  ment  is  likely  to  encounter  is  to  be  found  in 

true  that  I  can  not  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  remarkable  increase  in  the  home  pruduc- 

the  fiowing  poison ;  gain-seeking  and  corrupt  tion  of  opium  in  the  provinces  of  Yunnan  and 

men  will,  tor  profit  and  sensuality,  defe  it  my  Sechuen,  and  the  almost  universal  prevalence 

wishes;  but  nothing  will  induce  me  to  derive  which  the  habit  of  opium-smoking  has  attained 

a  revenue  from  the  vice  and  misery  of  my  peo-  in  a  large  part  of  tbe  empire.    While  it  is  evi- 

ple."    This  sentiment  controlled  the  avowed  dent,  from  recent  utterances  of  the  minister 

policy  of  the  Government  until  after  the  second  Li  Hung  Chang,  that  negotiations  are  likely  to 

foreign  war,  which  closed  with  the  treaties  of  be  opened  with  a  view  to  restricting  the  im- 

Tien-tsin  and  Peking  in  1858,  after  which  a  portation,  there  is  little  prospect  of  immediate 

party  gained  the  ascendant  which  took  a  prac-  success,  either  in  the  efiiort  to  suppress  the 

tical  view  of  utilizing  the  inevitable  traffic  as  traffic  from  abroad  or  that  within  the  empire, 

a  source  of  revenue.    The  new  tariff  issued  at  or  to  circumscribe  the  use  of  the  drug  which 

that  time  recognized  opium  as  a  legal  import,  is  regarded  as  so  pernicious,  so  long  as  such 

and  subjected  it  to  a  tax  of  80  taels  per  picul,  powerful  interests  and  such  wide-spread  popn- 

or  about  £10  sterling  per  chest.    It  was  also  lar  tastes  are  arrayed  against  the  policy,  and 

made  subject  to  transit  dues  after  being  re-  the  means  of  enforcing  it  are  so  inadequate  in 

moved  from  the  port.  consequence  i»f  the  character  and  attitude  of  a 

Not  only  has  imported  opinm  become  a  fruit-  large  part  of  the  official  and  infinential  classes 

ful  source  of  revenue  to  China,  but  it  is  a  very  in  China. 

important  article  of  taxation  and  profit  for  the        OREGON.    The  Oregon  State  Woman  8uf- 

British    Indian  Government.    The   poppy  is  frage  Association  met  in  Portland  on  the  8th 

grown  and  the  drug  manufactured  chiefiy  in  of  February.    The  following  resolutions  were 

two  special  districts,  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  adopted : 

about  Patna  and  Benares,  and  a  fertile  table-        whereas,  The  nodal  relations  between  men  and 

land  m  Central  India,  which  corresponds  to  women  ore  mutual,  tlieir  individual  needs  equal,  and 

the  old  kingdom  of  Malwah  and  is  for  the  most  their  conjugul  interestn  identical ;  and, 
part  still  under  the  rule  of  native  princes,  fore-        Whereat,  Um,  by  virtue  of  the  law-making  power, 

most  among  whom  are  Scindia  and  Holkar.  ?*  expressed  throu^li  the  ballot,  has  eugreme  advan- 

■iurv/ov  au^^ug    «Tuvu«   CUV  i^vtuuii*  au^A  axvaivoi.  ^a/o  over  womflQ  ID  Teaching  cxalted  social  positions. 

The  cultivation  of  the  poppy  in  the  Malwah  in  providing  for  his  individual  needs,  and  in  control- 
district  is  free,  but  a  duty  of  £66  per  chest  is  ling  the  individual  interests  of  mutual  coigugal  relar 
raised  on  it  as  it  passes  through  British  terri-  tions :  and, 

tory.     In  Bengal,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pro-  ^  Whereae,  This  advantage  of  one  over  the  other  is 

duction  of  opiam  is  a  government  monopoly,  ^f  ^^««^  "^^  ^^'»  ^'^^  "^^^  *^  ^  contmued; 
Outside  of  these  two  districts,  with  the  excep-        ihereas,  The  era  of  phvsical  force  is  rapidly  giv- 

tion  of  Rajpootana  and  a  few  places  in  the  ing  way  to  the  era  of  intellectual  and  moral  innuenoe 

Punjab,  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  is  pro-  between  men  and  men :  therefore,  ,.    ,j  ^ 

hibited  in  India.  The  manufacture  of  the  J^:^;,i:Z'^,f^:S'^^^i^J^^. 
opium  ot  commerce  from  the  juice  of  the  pop-        2.  That  the  ballot  is  the  key  to  men's  advantage 

py  grown  in  Briti^h  territory  is  performed  at  over  women ;  and  women,  who  are  by  nature  equal 

Patna  and  Ghazepoor,  while  that  from  the  prod-  with  men,  ought  by  right  of  law  to  be  equally  free  and 

uctof  the  Malwah  district  is  made  at  Indore  independent  with  men  in  all  thinp  pertaining  to  their 

^^^n^Vn^rC    ^^^f^ll\theU>tBl  product  ^T^Tl^A't^.'u^^^ 

was  91,200  chests,  of  which  the  export  value  or  foreign-bom,  it  is  equally  capable  of  doW  for 

was  £12,998,985,  and  it  was  ofiScially  com-  woman,  and  we  demand  it  for  her  as  a  means  of  self- 
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improvement,  aooial  adTaatage,  and  morel  power,  aa 
well  aa  political  equality. 

4.  Tnat  the  present  phase  of  the  woman  movement 
does  not  arise  from  domestio  grievances,  but  from 
governmental  iiguatioe. 

5.  That  woman  auffinage  is  a  question  of  human 
right,  in  oxa/ct  aooordanoe  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  a  republican  form  of  ffovemment. 

6.  That  we  demand  the  ballot  aa  a  practical  appli- 
cation of  those  principles  of  liberty  and  justice  which 
are  tausfat  in  every  district  school — among  girls  aa 
well  as  Doys. 

7.  That  the  present  phase  of  the  woman  movement 
is  praotioal,  and  it  is  woman^s  duty  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  citizenship  whenever  possible. 

8.  That  the  Executive  Committee  shall  have  the 
power  to  appoint  picked  men  and  women  in  every 
county  as  committees  upon  political  action,  whose 
dotv  shall  be  to  attend  primary  meetings  and  nomi- 
natmg  conventions,  and  secure  woman-sufirage  plaaka 
and  resolutions  in  party  platforms. 

9.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  uni- 
versal suffrage  is  both  a  dvil  and  a  natural  riffht, 
and  as  suc^  it  recognizes  neither  sex  nor  previous 
condition  of  servitude. 

10.  That  as  universal  suflhige  is  a  dvil  aa  well  as 
natural  ri^ht,  it  carries  with  it  the  duties  and  obliga- 
tions of  ciu»nship.  • 

11.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  Qod 
made  it  a  law  of  this  universe  that  justice  is  the  high- 
est expediency. 

13.  That  we  heartily  concur  in  the  recent  aot  of  the 
State  Legislature  in  granting  equal  property  rights  to 
women. 

18.  That  we  thank  the  Legislature  of  1880  for  its 
Just  and  generoiis  act  in  passing  a  resolution  for  so 
ameudinff  the  State  Constitution  that  it  mav  be  legally 
possible  tor  the  next  Le/islature  to  submit  the  proposi- 
tion for  a  oonstitutioniQ  woman-suffirage  amendment 
to  the  vote  of  the  neople  in  1884. 

14.  That  we  will  use  all  honorable  means  to  elect 
men  to  the  Legislature  of  1889  who  are  pledged  to 
sustain  the  woman's  suffirage  resolution  poased  by 
the  Legbkture  of  1880. 

The  Oregon  State  Temperance  Alliance  met 
in  Portland  on  the  16th  of  February.  The 
following  are  the  resolutions  adopted : 

Betohed^  That  the  Oregon  State  Temperance  Al- 
liance takes  this  the  earlieit  opportunity  afforded  of 
expressing  its  profound  disappointment  and  regret  at 
the  course  the  Legislature  of  this  State  pursued  in 
reAising  to  pass  a  civil  damage  act  for  this  State,  or 
any  aot  whatever  to  check  the  growth  of  thd  terrible 
soourge — ^intemperance. 

RsSdv^y  That  we  renew  our  pled^  never  to  cease 
our  work  and  labors  until  the  organic  law  of  the  State 
of  Oregon  ia  so  amended  as  to  for  ever  banish  all  kinds 
and  olaasee  of  intoxicating  liquors  fix>m  the  State ;  and 
to  the  end  that  this  object  may  be  attained,  we  favor 
submitting  to  the  voters  of  the  State  at  as  early  a  day 
as  possible,  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  provid- 
ing for  the  entire  prohibition  of  the  manufiusture,  im- 
portation, sale,  or  giving  away  aa  a  beverage  any  in- 
toxicating liquor  whatever. 

Bmolted^  That  as  an  efildent  means  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  all  the  ends  had  in  view  by  this  alliance, 
we  look  to  and  relv  upon  the  assistance  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  and  Cnristian  people,  as  well  as  the  united 
and  hearty  co-operation  or  alt  other  orynmizations  of 
the  State  whose  object  is  to  reclaim  and  reform  the 
inebriate^  and  build  up  a  stronz  and  healthy  temper- 
ance sentiment  amon^  the  people. 

B«tolv«4^  That  we  mvite  all  loven  of  temperance 
and  sobriet/,  of  all  political  parties,  and  all  branches 
of  the  Christian  Church,  to  join  in  the  grand  work  of 
redeeming  our  State  and  nation  from  the  curse  of 
strong  dnnk. 

Wlurmt.  The  liquor  Interest  in  Oregon  is  on^anized 
and  consolidated  as  a  political  force,  demanding  and 
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receiving  oonsideration  ftx>m  the  political  parties: 
therefore, 

Beaolvid^  That  while  in  the  judgment  of  this  Alli- 
ance no  separate  political  party  should  be  formed^  yet 
we  should  DC  consolidated  in  ^x>litical  action. 

.AesBo/vtfi,  That  a  balance-ot-power  partv  should  bo 
now  formed,  whose  members  shall  be  pledged  to  con- 
certed action  not  to*vote  for  any  but  temperance  men. 

Beaohdd^  That  a  committee  of  twelve  men  be  ap- 
pointed to  outline  and  oiganize  this  work. 

Jieaolved,  That  we  will  unite  our  efforts,  and  we  call 
upon  all  the  friends  of  temperance  in  Oregon  to  unite 
with  us  in  petitioning  the  next  Legislature  at  Salem 
(1832)  to  enact  a  stringent  dvil  damage  law  at  that  time. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
held  in  the  same  city,  on  the  30th  of  Jaly,  it 
was  determined  to  circulate  petitions  and  take 
other  measures  to  induce  the  Legislature  at  its 
next  regular  session  to  adopt  the  following  con- 
stitutional amendment: 

Axnout  I,  SBonoir  1.  That  the  manufacture,  sale, 
or  the  giving  awav,  or  the  offering  to  mU  or  give  away, 
of  any  or  allkinas  of  spirituous,  vinous,  nuUt,  or  any 
other  intoxicating  liquor,  within  the  State  of  Oregon, 
is  prohibited,  except  for  medicinal,  sdentific,  or  me- 
chanics! purposes. 

Sbo.  2.  The  Legislative  Assemblv  shall  enforce  this 
artide  by  appropriate  legislation  forthwith  atler  the 
adoption  orsaia  amendment 

The  exports  to  foreign  countries  of  wheat 
and  flour  fr'oin  Portland,  for  the  last  four  calen- 
dar years,  have  been  as  follow : 


WHEAT. 

FLOUm. 

YkAlL 

Boikalib 

ValM. 

Bamli. 

V»lM. 

1878. 

1879 

JtXM.. .  •.. . . 

1881 

1,880,006 
2,414,716 
1,769,010 
4,076.006 

$1,976,779 
9,789.110 
1,840,687 
8,760,289 

109,948 
161,141 
180,668 
871,480 

1491,190 
808,880 
891,872 

1,484311 

The  value  of  all  exports  in  1881  was  $5,824,- 
R03.  From  Astoria  there  were  exported  dur- 
ing the  year  474,886  centals  of  wheat,  valued 
at  $789,170;  49,652  barrels  of  flour,  valued  at 
$248,752;  and  842,149  cans  of  salmon,  valued 
at  $1,786,998.  The  total  value  of  wheat  and 
flour  exported  from  the  two  ports  was  $6,812,- 
425 ;  and  of  all  articles,  $8,124,368.  The  im- 
ports to  Portland  amounted  to  $639,816;  and 
t^  Astoria,  $220,218 ;  total,  $859,584.  Tbe  en- 
tire shipments  /rom  the  Columbia  River  for 
the  year  amounted  in  value  to  fully  $14,000,000. 
Adding  to  foreign  exports  shipments  to  San 
Francisco,  consisting  of  wheat,  flour,  wool, 
salmon,  and  other  products,  the  value  of  which 
at  a  moderate  estimate  would  be  $6,000,000, 
we  have  the  total  above  indicated.  Salmon 
alone  shipped  to  San  Francisco  reached  a  total 
of  222,000  cases,  valued  at  $1 ,  100,000.  Wheat 
shipments  to  that  city  were  about  400,000  cen- 
tals, valued  at  $600,000;  and  flour  shipments, 
820,000  sacks,  valued  at  about  $400,000.  Of 
wool,  27,762  bales  were  shipped,  having  a  value 
of  about  $1,400,000.  Oats,  flaxseed,  potatoes, 
hides,  hops,  etc.,  would  make  up  another  half 
million  of  value. 

The  Willamette  Valley  yields  an  average  of 
150,000  tons  of  wheat  in  excess  of  the  demands 
for  seed  and  home  consumption.  There  has 
been  little  gain  for  four  or  flve  years^  owing  to 
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emigration  from  the  valley  to  Eastern  Oregon 
and  Washington.  The  yield  of  the  latter  re- 
gion in  1661,  in  excess  of  the  demands  for  seed 
and  home  consumption,  is  estimated  at  100,000 
tons,  delivered  at  the  shipping  centers  in  about 
the  foUowing  proportions :  ^^^ 

WalUWaDa. 8AOuO 

W.'8ton 18,000 

Waltaborj 7,300 

DtytoD 10,000 

Upp«r9Dake£iyer 13,600 

Mlttoii 6,000 

Umatilla  to  moatb  of  Bnake  River 10,000 

Klickitat 2,000 

Variooa  email  shippings  points 10,000 

Total 100,000 

According  to  the  estimates  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  wheat-crop  of  Oregon 
has  been  as  follows:  1879,  7,486,492  bnaheb ; 
1880,  11,748,420 ;  1881,  18,889,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  canning  of 
Columbia  Biver  salmon  during  the  ten  years 
ending  1880: 


1871.. 
1873.. 
1878.. 
1S71. 
1675.. 


86,000 

44,000 

108,000 

241,000 

201,000 


1878.. 
18T7.. 
1&79.. 
1S70.. 
1880.. 


489,000 
808,000 
460,000 
440,000 
640,000 


The  census  returns  of  1880  show,  on  the 
Columbia  River,  twenty-nine  canneries,  having 
a  capital  of  $1,100,000 ;  product,  589,687  cases, 
and  25,900,176  pounds,  in  one-pound  tins,  val- 
ued at  12.697,930;  hands  employed,  6,500. 

The  following  are  the  principal  towns  and 
cities,  with  their  population,  in  1880:  Baker 
City,  1,268;  Corvallis,  1,128;  Oregon  City, 
1,268;  Astoria,  2,803;  Eugene,  1,117;  Albany, 
1,867;  Salem,  2,538;  Portland,  17,678 ;  East 
Portland,  2,409 ;  Dalles,  2,282. 

The  gold  product  of  the  State  for  the  year 
ending  June  80,  1880,  was  $1,090,000 ;  silver, 
$15,000. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amount 
of  State  taxes  due  from  the  several  counties  in 
the  State,  as  levied  for  the  year  1881,  together 
with  the  total  amount  of  taxable  property : 


COUNTIES. 


BflOtOO 

Claokamu. 
Clataop.... 
Oohimbia.. 

Ooofl 

Curry 

Douglas. . . . 

Grut 

JaokBOD.... 
Joaephlae.. 

Lake 

Lane. 

Lion 

Marion 

MnltiKiinali 

Polk 

TlUamook.. 
UmatiUa... 

Union 

Wmoo 

Waabington 
HflL.. 

Total.. 


TKBbU 

Total  lu. 

propcHjr. 

|1,087,MS 

$^651  47 

2,450,446 

18.477  44 

8,0«9,900 

11384  45 

1,448,613 

7,967  83 

898,845 

8,168  89 

86&,574 

4,760  64 

270,882 

1,588  66 

8,426,820 

18347  51 

1,486,417 

7,900  87 

1,683,851 

8,986  17 

821,646 

1,770  14 

763,08fi 

4,884  46 

8,896,849 

18,679  90 

6,007,588 

88,041  44 

4,462.994 

'   24.546  45 

18,908,206 

76,467  68 

2,408,279 

18,845  51 

106,888 

594  88 

2,941,625 

16,178  95 

1,677,600 

9.826  60 

8.221,200 

17,716  60 

8,ft8fi,400 

18,944  70 

8,476389 

19,120  09 

$69,856,175 

$885,903  T6 

The  number  of  patients  in  the  Asylum  for 
the  Insane  is  rapidly  increasiDg,  and  was  as 
follows :  Number  of  patients  on  June  1,  1881, 
804;  admitted  during  the  quarter,  88;  re- 
turned, 8 ;  under  treatment,  840 ;  number  dis- 
charged during  the  quarter,  23;  died,  6 ;  num- 
ber of  patients  in  hospital  August  81, 1881,  811. 
The  admissions  during  the  quarter  were  much 
larger  than  ever  before,  and  the  sum  paid  by  the 
State  for  their  care  and  treatment  during  the 
quarter  amounted  to  $20,282.86. 

The  total  expenditure  on  account  of  the 
School  for  Dea^-Mutes,  for  the  year  ending 
May  1,  1881,  was  $8,619.48;  number  of  pupiLs 
enrolled,  81 ;  avernge  attendance,  27. 

At  the  beginnmg  of  the  year,  the  Oregon 
Railway  and  Navigation  Company  owned  the 
following  lines  of  road  in  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington :  From  the  Dalles  to  Walla  Walla,  one 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  miles ;  Blue  Mountain 
extension  from  Whitman  Junction  to  the  State 
line,  fourteen  miles ;  Cascade  Portage,  six  miles. 

During  the  year  the  company  has  acquired 
by  a  lease  of  ninety-nine  years  the  following 
lines :  Narrow-gauge  lino  from  Ray^s  Landing 
to  Brownsville,  seventy  miles;  narrow-gange 
line  from  Fulquartz^s  Landing  to  Airlie,  fifty- 
three  miles ;  narrow-gauge  line  from  Sheridan 
Junction  to  Sheridan,  seven  miles;  narrow- 
gauge  line  from  Perrydale  to  Smithfield,  four 
miles. 

The  same  company  has  constructed  the  fol- 
lowing lines  during  the  year:  From  Walla  Wal- 
la to  Texas  Ferry,  sixty  miles ;  with  Dayton 
branch  from  Bolles^s  Junction,  thirteen  miles ; 
grade-work  on  line  from  the  Dalles  to  the  Cas- 
cades, forty-six  miles ;  grade-work  from  Uma- 
tilla to  Pendleton,  thirty  miles. 

During  1882  the  company  will  build  the  fol- 
lowing lines:  From  Umatilla  toward  Baker 
City  as  far  as  possible — ^probably  one  hundred 
miles ;  from  Portland  on  to  a  point  on  the  Ore- 
gon side  of  the  Columbia  two  miles  below 
Kalama,  forty -three  miles ;  to  extend  the  Col- 
fax road  from  Rebel  Flat  to  a  point  on  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  forty  miles  east  of 
Ainsworth,  fifty  miles. 

The  Oregon  and  California  Railroad  Com- 

{)any  now  owns  two  lines  of  road — from  Port- 
and  to  Roseburg,  two  hundred  miles;  from 
Portland  to  Corvallis,  one  hundred  miles. 
During  1882  it  will  extend  the  east  side  line 
toward  the  junction  with  the  California  end  of 
the  line  as  t^r  as  possible. 

The  Oregon  Pacific  Company  during  1882 
propose  to  build  a  line  from  x  aquina  Bay  east- 
wanl  toward  Bois6  City  as  far  as  possible, 
probably  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  . 

The  relations  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road and  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Narigation 
Company  are  set  forth  in  the  report  of  Presi- 
dent Villard  to  the  stockholders  of  the  latter, 
dated  September  15th,  in  which  he  says  that  his 
operations  *^  resulted  in  the  concentration  of  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  stocks  of  the  two  com- 
panies in  an  association  of  individaala,  indud- 
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ing  the  principal  stockholders  of  oar  company. 
This  control  over  both  corporations  is  noMr 
transferred  to  a  third  corporation,  the  Oregon 
and  Transcontinental  Company,  with  an  au- 
thorized capital  of  $60,000,000,  of  which,  how- 
ever,  only  |30,000,000  is  to  be  issued  at  pres- 
ent, and  is  now  in  process  of  being  paid  in. 
The  large  proprietary  interest  of  this  company 
in  the  other  companies  is  the  very  best  ffuar- 
antee  to  the  latter  that  its  power  will  only  be 
exercised  to  promote  their  legitimate  develop- 
ment to  the  fullest  extent.  Or,  in  other  words, 
the  new  company  can  only  promote  its  own 
interest  as  a  g^eat  holder  of  Oregon  Railway 
and  Navigation  and  Northern  Pacific  stocks  by 
taking  the  best  care  of  every  other  stockholder 
in  both  companies.*' 

The  State  elections  and  the  sessions  of  the 
Legislature  are  held  biennially.  The  next  occurs 
in  1 882.    (See  ''  Annual  Oyclopflsdia  "  of  1 880.) 

The  population  of  the  State  by  counties  in 
1880,  as  compared  with  1870,  was  as  follows: 


OOUNTIKS. 

Baker 

Benton 

OleduuDM 

Clateop 

GolamM* 

Oooe  

Cony 

DoaglM 

Onnt , 

JaekKMB , 

Josephine. 

Lake* 

Lane , 

Linn , 

Marlon 

Moltnomab 

Polk 

l^lamook 

Umatilla 

Union 

Waaco 

Waablngton 

TamUill 

The  Stete. . . . , 


188«. 


174,763 


1870. 


4,616 

8,804 

6,408 

4,034 

9,360 

^998 

7,282 

1,25ft 

9fii,i 

868 

4,884 

1,644 

1,208 

501 

9,096 

6,066 

4,803 

8,251 

8,154 

4,778 

2,483 

1,204 

8,804 

•   a   ■  •    • 

9,411 

6.486 

12  676 

8,717 

14.676 

9,965 

25,208 

11,510 

W 

4,701 

970 

408 

9,607 

8,916 

6,690 

8,092 

11,120 

8,509 

7,082 

4,861 

7,945 

0,012 

90,928 


OVEROOMERS.  A  new  sect  of  Ohristian 
believers  has  sprung  up  near  Ohicago,  Illinois, 
and  has  made  a  considerable  number  of  con> 
versions  among  persons  who  are  described  as 
belonging  to  the  **  comfortably  situated  and 
more  intelligent  classes  of  society."  It  is 
commonly  known  as  the  sect  of  the  "Over- 
comers,"  the  name  being  derived  from  the 
application  of  the  word  "overcome "  as  it  is 
used  in  the  following  passages  in  the  second 
chapter  of  Revelation  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
New  Testament:  "He  that  overcometh  shall 
not  be  hurt  at  the  second  death"  (Rev.  ii,  11); 
"  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  to  eat  of 
the  hidden  manna,  and  will  give  him  a  white 
stone,  and  in  the  stone  a  new  name  written, 
which  no  man  knoweth  saving  he  that  receiv- 
eth  it"  (Rev.  ii,  17);  "He  that  overcometh, 
and  keepeth  my  words  unto  ttie  end,  to  him 
will  be  given  power  over  the  nations :  and  he 
shall  rule  over  them  with  a  rod  of  iron"  (Rev. 

*  In  1870,  from  part  of  Jaekaoo. 


ii,  26,  27).  The  sect  was  founded  by  M.  H. 
G.  Spafford,  formerly  a  ruling  elder  in  the 
Presbyterian  Ohurch,  who  was  engaged  in  the 
revival  meetings  that  were  held  in  Ohicago 
a  few  years  ago  under  the  preaching  of  Mr. 
D.  L.  Moody.  Mr.  Spafford  was  led,  by  the 
studies  which  his  participation  in  the  revival 
meetings  incited  him  to  make,  to  the  accept- 
ance of  the  doctrine,  which  was  at  variance 
with  the  confession  of  his  own  church,  that 
only  those  who  "  overcome,"  or  wholly  con- 
verted Ohristians,  are  immediately  saved,  while 
all  others,  including  the  mass  of  the  persons 
regarded  in  the  Orthodox  churches  as  "  con- 
verted," are  "  hurt  at  the  second  death,"  and 
oast  into  the  lake  of  fire,  where  they  remain 
and  suffer  till  they  are  purified;  and  that 
punishment  is  not  eternal,  but  "  age-abiding," 
and  lasts  only  until  the  purification  is  accom- 
plished. He  was  excluded  from  his  church 
for  heresy,  when  he,  together  with  a  number 
of  other  church-members  who,  having  adopted 
his  views,  had  withdrawn  from  their  churches, 
organized  a  new  congregation.  The  Over- 
comers  believe  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  in- 
spired word  of  God,  and  accept  the  doctrine  oi 
tbe  Trinity ;  and  they  claim  tnat  their  church 
was  organized  with  Abraham,  and  has  since 
that  time  been  buried  away  as  a  church,  but 
that  the  religion  to  which  it  testifies  has  been 
represented  by  sanctified  persons  in  the  cor- 
porate Ohurch  throughout  the  intervening  ages. 
At  the  same  time,  they  renounce  church  or- 
ganizations, and  teach  that  the  true  children  ot 
God,  who  constitute  the  "Bride  of  Ohristj" 
are  called  to  step  out  and  show  the  world  in 
their  lives — in  every  movement  of  their  lives 
— a  higher  type  of  absolute  holiness,  urging  a 
complete  and  entire  consecration  of  the  whole 
being  to  the  service  of  God.  They  hold  that 
all  souls  will  finally  be  restored  through  the 
atoning  blood  of  Christ,  but  that,  if  a  soul  is 
not  entirely  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God 
in  this  life,  it  must  suffer  severe  purgatorial 
punishment.  Some  of  the  sect  are  said  to  be- 
lieve that  they  possess  a  degree  of  inspiration 
and  gitts  of  healing,  sach  as  were  exercised  by 
the  apostles  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  A  con- 
gregation of  Overcomers  has  been  organized 
at  Lake  View,  near  Chicago,  Illinois,  and 
another,  a  larger  one,  at  Valparaiso,  Indiana. 
A  party  of  seventeen  persons  of  this  sect 
started  during  the  summer  of  1881  for  Pales- 
tine, where,  they  believe,  they  had  a  divine 
mission  to -gather  the  Jews  into  the  land  of 
their  inheritance,  and  rule  over  them. 

OYSTER-BEDS,  Detbbiobation  of.  The 
failure  of  the  oyster-beds  of  the  New  England 
and  Middle  States,  the  deterioration  of  those 
lying  in  Southern  waters,  and  the  necessity  of 
some  efforts,  either  upon  the  part  of  the  State 
governments  or  by  individuals,  to  maintain 
the  supply  of  oysters  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
satisfy  the  large  and  increasing  demand  of  the 
consumers,  have  of  late  excited  much  atten- 
tion.   There  is  no  doubt  that  the  natural  beds 
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of  the  NortH  are  practically  ezhaoBtcd,  and  diminish  the  naroher  of  oysters?  A  bed  is 
that  the  production  of  the  Southern  beds  (of  extended  naturally  by  the  drifting  "  spat," 
Maryland  and  Virginia)  is  greatly  diminished,  or  young  brood,  attaching  theraseWes  to  any 
It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  the  area  of  appropriate  *^  cnltch "  contiguous  to  the  bed. 
the  latter  has  decreased,  notwithstanding  vari-  Thii  extension  is  greatest  in  the  direction  of 
ous  estimates  to  the  contrary,  arising  out  of  the  currents,  and  unless  some  substance  is  in* 
the  increased  price  of  oysters,  and  the  lack  of  terposed  between  the  soft  bottoiDS  (which  are 
care  and  protection  to  the  oyster-beds.  Ad-  destructive  to  young  broods)  and  the  drifting 
mitting  that  the  Northern  beds  are  practically  "  spat,"  they  will  sink  into  it  and  be  destroyed, 
exhausted,  and  have  become  mere  fattening-  Nature  offers  very  little  help  in  the  way  of 
places  for  the  transplanted  Southern  oyster,  preventing  this  destruction,  and  hence  the 
it  is  still  open  to  question  whether  the  beds  of  great  expansion  of  the  beds  must  be  assigned 
Maryland  and  Virginia  are  deteriorating.  to  other  agents  than  natural  causes.  The  dim- 
It  being  impossible  to  speak  with  perfect  inution  of  the  number  of  oysters  might  have 
accuracy  of  the  entire  area  covered  by  oysters  been  effected  by  deposits  of  earthy  or  vegeta- 
in  these  States,  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  ble  matter,  so  as  to  bury  both  old  and  young 
the  condition  and  peculiarities  of  beds  in  one  oysters ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  such 
district  will  serve,  approximately  at  least,  to  deposits  ever  having  been  made.  Again,  a 
express  the  condition  of  all  the  rest.  The  only  change  in  the  character  of  the  water  and  hot- 
locality  which  has  been  thoroughly  studied  lies  tom  might  deprive  oysters  of  their  proper  food, 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  oppo-  and  cause  their  deterioration  and  destruction ; 
site  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac  River.  This  but  such  a  change  would  act  suddenly,  and 
was  done  in  1876-^79,  and  includes  the  survey  impair  the  flavor  and  vitality  of  those  that  ea- 
of  the  beds  of  Tangier  and  Pocomoke  Sounds,  caped.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  no  such  im- 
and  ascertaining  the  depth  of  the  water  over  pairment  has  taken  place,  but  on  the  contrary 
the  beds,  the  direction  and  force  of  the  cur-  the  oysters  are  larger  and  finer  than  formerly, 
rents,  the  character  of  the  bottom,  the  effect  no  force  can  be  attributed  to  this  as  a  cause  of 
of  galest  ice,  and  freshets,  and  also  of  fishery  the  diminution  of  the  oysters.  These,  then,  be- 
with  dredges  or  tongs.  ing  dismiraed  as  inadequate,  the  real  cause  is 

Tangier  and  Pocomoke  Sounds  are  arms  of  to  be  sought  in  the  agency  of  man. 
Chesapeake  Bay,  and  lie  opposite  the  mouth  of  The  oyster  fishery  in  these  localities  is  car- 
the  Potomac,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay.  ried  on  chiefly  by  the  process  of '*  dredging.'* 
The  former  extends  about  thirty-six  miles  This  is  performed  as  follows:  A  dredge  or 
north,  is  separated  from  the  bay  by  a  chain  of  scrape  resembles  a  large  iron  claw,  the  nails 
low,  marshy  islands,  and  receives  the  waters  representing  the  teeth  of  the  dredge.  To  the 
of  several  creeks  and  rivers.  The  shoals  on  back  of  this  is  fastened  a  bag  of  iron  mesh- 
either  side  of  the  channel  are  covered  with  work,  large  enough  to  hold  two  or  three  bush- 
oyster-beds,  and,  where  there  are  no  beds,  oys-  els.  Dredges  vary  in  size  from  two  to  l^ye 
ters  are  scattered  in  groups  or  singly.  They  feet  across  the  mouth,  and  of  greater  or  leas 
are  also  found  as  continuations  of  the  beds,  weight.  Dredging-vessels  vary  in  size  from 
and,  generally  speaking,  oysters  may  be  taken  five  to  thirty  tons,  and  all  use  two  dredges, 
in  varying  numbers  throughout  Tangier,  in  These  are  dropped  one  from  each  side,  and  the 
depths  of  between  one  and  six  fathoms.  Poco-  vessel  being  kept  under  easy  sail,  they  fill  and 
moke  Sound  is  twelve  and  a  half  miles  long  are  hauled  in  by  a  small  winch.  They  are 
and  about  nine  broad  near  the  middle.  The  then  emptied,  and  the  process  repeated.  The 
channel  is  narrow  and  tortuous,  and  the  main  mud,  sand,  sponge,  etc.,  are  separated  from  ^e 
body  of  the  sound  is  shoal,  and  these  shoals  oysters,  and,  together  with  tne  oysters  unfit 
oovered  with  oysters,  singly  or  in  groups,  or  for  market,  thrown  back  into  the  water.  As 
'in  large,  weU-defined  beds.  Several  creeks  and  the  limits  of  the  dredging-grounds  are  not  de- 
the  Pocomoke  River  empty  into  this  sound,  fined,  the  vessels  frequently  drag  quantities  of 
The  beds  were  located  and  marked  off,  and  the  shells  and  oysters  beyond  the  boundary  of  the 
area  ascertained  approximately.  The  entire  beds.  After  **  culling  "  the  oysters,  or  separat- 
area  in  both  sounos  upon  which  oysters  were  ing  them  from  the  old  shells,  these  shells  are 
found  amounts  to  fifty-four  square  miles.  The  thrown  back  again,  and  many  young  oysters 
area  of  the  beds  proper,  where  the  vessels  for  with  them.  If  these  fall  on  suitable  grounds, 
dredging  mostly  worx,  amounts  to  six  square  sufficient  to  support  them,  they  form  a  small 
miles  in  Tangier  and  four  in  Pocomoke  Sound,  colony,  which  soon  after,  by  the  action  of  the 
From  the  examination  made  in  1878  it  appears  dredges,  becomes  attached  to  the  main  bed,  and 
that  the  number  of  oysters  on  the  beds  has  thus  increases  the  area  of  the  latter, 
greatly  diminished  during  the  last  thirty  years,  A  further  question  presents  itself.  Will  the 
that  the  area  of  the  beds  has  greatly  increased,  dredging  also  account  for  the  diminution  of 
arid  that  there  has  been  no  change  of  the  usual  the  oysters  ?  Without  discussing  here  the 
natural  conditions  to  which  oysters  are  sub-  question  of  propagation,  it  may  be  stated  that 
Jected.  the  male  ana  female  of  the  American  rariety 
The  question  then  arises,  What  natural  cause  of  oyster  expel  the  generative  matter  into  the 
or  causes  would  both  expand  the  beds  and  water,  where  the  eggs  must  meet  the  male 
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flntd  in  order  to  be  fertiliied.  Heooe,  the  Stronger  evidence,  tioirerer,  is  afforded  by  In- 
more  cODipaot  tho  bed,  the  greater  the  chance  veatigation,  made  in  19T9,  ia  regard  to  areas  in 
of  the  ova  and  spermatozoa  coming  ID  Roatoct.  Obeaapeake  Bay  where  oysters  eiiated  in  • 
IT  the  matore,  spann-bearing  ojaters  are  very  locality  known  to  very  few  fiBhennen.  Here 
much  diminisheil  in  naraber,  or  widely  upa-  the  oysters  were  fonnd  in  clasters  of  from 
rated  from  each  other,  the  chances  of  contact  three  or  four  to  twelve  or  fifteen,  with  clean; 
are  alight,  and  there  ia  a  failure  of  reprodnc-  white  shells,  and  the  spaces  between  the  larger 
Uon.  Bat  the  removal  of  brood-oyatera  is  not  ones  filled  with  the  young  growth  and  bama- 
tbe  snra  total,  by  any  raeana,  of  the  effects  of  clea.  The  inatnre  oystera  were  Iobr  and  nar- 
the  dredging.  Uillions  of  yoang  oysters,  unfit  row;  whereas,  in  beds  worked  for  some  time, 
for  niarket,arecarriedofi'Btioking  to  the  sheila  oysters  are  nanally  single,  or  in  clusters  of  two 
of  the  mstare  oyaters,  and  nearly  as  many  or  tliree,  the  animals  are  fatter  and  thicker,  and 
yonng  are  destroyed  by  being  thrown  from  the  the  aheHs  are  dirty,  with  mach  mnd  or  sand 
dredgiog- vessels  opon  soft  or  anfavorable  hot-  clinging  to  them.  These  new  beds  were  foand 
toma.  As,  then,  theoretically,  dredging  woold  to  be  hard,  and  the  clasters  more  firmly  at- 
eiiend  the  beds  and  destroy  their  fecnndity.  it  taohed  to  the  bottnra,  while  the  beds  in  the 
may  be  asked  whether  this  baa  been,  practi-  sonnd  were  soft,  and  the  oysters  easily  obtained 
oallr,  the  case.  by  means  of  the  dredge.  All  the  oysters  ex- 
The  testimony  of  the  fishermen  ia  nnanl-  amined  daring  the  season  of  1879  were  meas- 
moos  as  to  tbe  extension  of  area,  some  of  the  ured  and  distributed  into  four  classes,  the  first 
beds  having  doubled  in  sise  daring  the  last  two  the  mature,  the  last  two  the  yoang  growth. 
thirty  years.  They  also  testify  that  the  beds  Overtwentythoasand  were  measured  and  clas- 
have  materially  deteriorated  daring  tliia  period,  lifled,  and  the  ratio  of  the  yoang  grovtb  to 
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the  matare  was  fonnd  to  be  as  three  to  two.  ture  would  probably  outnumber  the  young, 
Over  100,000  oysters  were  taken  from  the  beds  and  the  ratio  be  abnormally  small,  as  it  was 
in  the  sounds,  and  measured  and  classified  in  abnormally  large.  With  this  large  number  of 
like  manner,  and  the  ratio  of  young  to  mature  mature  oysters  there  would  be  increased  pro- 
was  found  to  be  as  three  to  six.  Thus  on  the  dnction,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years,  again,  the 
new  beds  the  young  outnumbered  the  mature,  ratio  would  change,  while  the  number  of  oys- 
while  on  the  worked  beds  in  the  sounds  the  ters  will  constanUy  be  diminishing.  In  time, 
mature  outnumbered  the  young  growth.  however,  the  brood  -  oysters  will  become  so 

The  action  of  the  dredge  is  very  destructive  scarce  that  the  fertilization  of  the  eggs  will  be 
to  the  oysters  remaining  on  the  bed,  by  not  more  and  more  improbable,  and  the  young  re- 
only  joughly  detaching  them  from  different  main  in  the  minority ;  so  that,  if  the  filing 
objects  to  which  they  cling,  but  also  leaving  continue,  the  entire  destruction  of  the  breeding 
them  in  such  positions  as  to  prevent  their  open-  power  will  be  but  a  matter  of  time, 
ing  the  valves  without  letting  in  mud  or  sand.  It  was  estimated,  from  careful  investigation, 
Thus  the  dredge  causes  the  destruction  indi-  that  the  number  of  oysters  removed,  in  1878, 
rectly  of  a  large  number  of  oysters  that  remain  was  over  1,500,000  per  day,  and  in  1879,  over 
after  its  passage,  and  hence  the  number  of  old,  700,000  per  day.  *  In  the  sounds  the  dredging 
empty  shells  Boould  be  greater  upon  a  bed  that  continues  throughout  the  year,  though  little  is 
has  been  dredged  than  upon  one  that  has  not;  done  in  the  summer  months.  The  law  sanctions 
and  if  that  number  is  very  large,  it  shows  that  the  working  of  the  beds  from  October  1st  to 
the  population  of  the  bed  has  been  destroyed.  May  1st.  If  confined  to  this  period,  with  only 
The  quantity  of  matter  brought  up  by  the  three  full  working  days  each  week,  the  dredging 
dredge  was  measured  during  the  season  of  season  would  be  about  120  days,  and  in  that 
1879,  and  also  the  quantity  of  oysters  and  of  time  there  would  be  removed,  by  the  estimate 
debris.  On  the  unworked  beds,  this  latter  of  1878,  over  184,000,000  oysters,  and,  by  the 
amounted  to  80  per  cent  of  the  whole  quantity  estimate  of  1879,  over  89,000,000  oysters.  The 
of  matter  brought  up ;  while  in  the  sounds  the  number  of  young  growth  would  be,  by  the  first 
debris  was  much  greater,  and  in  Pocomoke  estimate,  148,000,000 ;  by  the  second,  86,000,- 
Sound  it  amounted  to  97  per  cent.  000.     The  statistics  of  1879,  compared  with 

During  the  season  of  1878  a  method  was  those  of  1878,  show  that  there  were  twice  as 
devised  by  which  the  number  of  oysters  to  the  many  vessels  at  work  in  1878  as  in  1879 ;  and 
square  yard  could  be  determined  approzi-  the  difference  of  young  growth  is  due  to  the 
mately ;  and  in  accordance  with  this  the  num-  fact  that  the  summer  of  1879  was  a  bad  one 
her  to  the  square  yard  should  be  greater  upon  for  the  "  spat,*'  and  consequently  there  was  a 
the  old  beds  than  the  new.  If,  on  comparing  failure  of  '^  young."  The  mortality  among  the 
the  results  of  successive  seasons  on  the  same  young  after  attachment  is  about  50  per  cent, 
bed,  it  is  found  that  the  number  of  oysters  to  and  consequently  only  about  74,400,000  of  the 
the  souare  yard  is  decreasing,  it  may  be  con-  youns  removed  in  1878-'79  would  have  at- 
cluded  that  too  large  a  number  is  annually  tainedtheageofoneyear.  If  none  of  the  oys- 
removed.  Investigation  showed  that,  on  60  ters  had  been  removed  from  the  beds,  there 
per  cent  of  the  beds  in  Tangier  Sound,  there  would  have  been  about  259,000,000  more  on 
was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  oysters  in  the  beds  than  was  actually  the  case,  and  of 
1878-'79,  and  that  on  60  per  cent  of  the  beds  that  number  71  per  cent  were  mature  and 
the  number  of  oysters  to  the  square  yard  spawn-bearing.  Kow,  as  65  per  cent  of  those 
was  leas  than  on  the  newly  discovered  beds  in  in  the  beds  are  mature,  the  adding  of  250,000,- 
the  bay,  and  in  no  case  was  the  number  much  000  would  increase  the  percentage  to  68,  or  the 
greater.  In  Pocomoke  Sound,  an  every  bed  the  young  growth  would  be  in  a  more  hopeless  mi- 
number  of  oysters  to  the  square  yard  was  eon-  nority  than  before. 

ndercMy  Use  than  in  1878,  and  also  much  be^  There  are,  then,  three  indications  of  the  de- 

l<nD  the  number  on  the  new  beds  in  the  bay.  terioration  of  the  beds :  The  number  of  the 

It  is  evident  that,  if  the  number  of  the  young  young  is  either  much  smaller  or  much  larger 

growth  falls  below  the  number  of  the  mature  than  the  number  of  mature  oysters,  and  in  the 

oysters,  the  fecundity  of  the  bed  is  impaired  ;  latter  case  is  so  large  as  to  be  abnormal ;  th6 

yet  it  does  not  follow  that,  if  the  young  out-  amount  of  debris  found  on  the  beds  is  much 

number  the  mature,  it  is  a  sign  of  increased  greater  than  in  the  newly  discovered  areas; 

production.    From  the  beds  in  question  many  and  the  number  of  oysters  to  the  square  yard 

millions  of  oysters  are  annually  removed,  of  not  only  falls  below  what  it  should  be,  but  has 

which  a  large  percentage  is  mature,  and,  if  decreased  since  the  first  examination  in  1878. 

this  removal  of  one  class  is  excessive,  it  might  Considering  the  testimony  of  persons  living  in 

show  itself  in  the  increased  ratio  of  young  to  the  vicinity  of  Tangier  and  Pocomoke  Sounds, 

mature.    Supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  the  andtheresultsof  the  comparison  of  the  worked 

young  would  greatly  outnumber  the  mature  beds  in  the  sound  with  the  unworked  ones  in 

for  about  three  year<«,  or  the  period  to  pass  the  bay,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  former 

from  youth  to  maturity.    During  this  period  areas  are  much  impaired  in  productive  power, 

there  is  a  constant  removal  of  the  brood-oys-  and,  the  same  reasons  continuing  to  operate, 

tera,  so  that,  at  the  end  of  throe  years,  the  ma-  there  will  be  a  constant  deterioration  until  that 
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Srodaotive  pow^er  is  eotirely  destroyed.  This  ported.  Hence,  hj  the  deterioration  of  th9 
eterioration  and  impaired  feoandity  can  only  beds,  not  only  would  the  price  be  mnoh  in> 
be  aocoanted  for  by  the  ezcessiye  tind  exhaast-  creased  for  all  classes,  but  the  poorer  among 
ive  fishery  in  the  sounds,  from  which  hereto-  our  citizens  would  many  of  them  be  thrown 
fore  the  beds  in  the  bay  have  been  free.  Quite  wholly  out  of  employment, 
probably,  were  the  remaining  beds  in  Ohesa-  To  this  statistical  and  historical  account  we 
poake  Bay  examined  carefully,  they  would  subjoin  a  description  of  the  natural  history  of 
show  indications  of  deterioration  similar  to  the  oyster,  with  special  reference  to  the  proo- 
those  discovered  in  the  Tangier  and  Poco*  ess  of  reproduction,  and  the  conditions  infln- 
moke  beds.  encing  the  rate  of  increase.  For  material  em- 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  deteriora-  ployed  here  we  are  indebted  to  articles  con- 
tion  is  due  to  the  severe  fishing,  and  that  in  tributed  by  Lieutenant  Francis  Winslow. 
lime,  unless  this  is  stopped,  it  will  produce  ut-  An  oyster-bed,  in  its  natural  and  undisturbed 
ter  exhaustion.  Foreign  experience  aptly  illus-  state,  consists  of  a  long,  narrow  ridge  of  shells 
trates  this.  The  records  of  production  of  the  and  oysters,  lying  generally  in  brackish  water, 
beds  of  Oancale  Bay,  on  the  northwest  coast  on  and  surrounded  by  sticky  bottoms,  a  mixt- 
of  France,  extending  over  a  period  of  about  ure  similar  to  clay  and  mud  being  the  moet 
seventy  years  (1800  to  1 868),  are  very  instructive,  favorable.  The  form  and  area  of  the  bed  are 
The  beds  comprise  an  area  of  about  150  acres,  variable,  but  naturally  the  length  is  greater 
and,  from  1800  to  1816,  produced  annually  than  the  breadth,  and  the  greatest  dimension 
from  400,000  to  2,000,000  oysters.  During  this  is  usually  in  the  direction  of  the  current.  The 
period  the  beds  became  eo  thickly  stocked  that  bed  itself  is  made  up  of  masses  of  shells  and 
the  oysters  were  in  some  places  a  yard  thick,  oysters,  covering  areas  of  different  sizes,,  and 
Subsequently  the  fishery  was  much  increased,  separated  from  each  other  by  mud  or  sand- 
and  the  oysters  were  removed  in  larger  qnan-  sloughs,  though  frequently  it  is  unbroken,  and 
titles  till  1843.  From  1823  to  1848  it  is  sup-  the  animals  spread  evenly  and  continuously 
posed  that  the  dredgers  were  living  on  the  over  the  entire  area.  The  oyster  thrives  best 
oysters  accumulated  between  1800  and  1816.  in  slightly  brackish  water,  and  the  finest  va- 
in 1817  the  number  produced  was  5,600,000,  rietics  are  usually  found  in  water  of  a  lower 
and  until  1848  there  was  a  constant  increase,  spedfio  gravity  than  that  of  the  sea.  The  main 
the  number  taken  in  that  year  being  70,000,-  necessity  is  that  the  water  should  oontain  a 
000.  In  1848  it  was  60,000,000,  and  thence-  sufficient  amount  of  lime  to  furnish  the  anim^ 
forward  there  was  a  constant  decrease.  From  with  the  principal  constituent  of  its  shell. 
1850  to  1856  the  decreane  was  from  60,000,000  That  part  of  the  oyster  usually  known  as  the 
to  18,000,000.  From  1859  to  1868  the  de-  heart  is  a  muscle,  called  the  adductor  mnaole; 
crease  was  from  16,000,000  to  1,079,000,  the  its  office  is  to  keep  the  valves  or  shell  dosed, 
oysters  having  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  prevent  the  ingress  of  hurtful  matter, 
though  the  inhabitants,  on  account  of  their  The  two  valves  are  hinged  at  the  round,  blunt 
suffering,  dependent  condition,  were  not  bin-  end  of  the  shell,  and  between  this  hinge  and 
dered  from  fishing.  In  1870  there  was  a  com-  the  adductor  muscle  lies  the  body  of  the  oyster, 
plete  wreck  of  the  bottom,  which  could  only  or  visceral  masty  which  is  made  up  of  the  lightr 
be  remedied  by  a  total  prohibition  of  the  fish-  colored  reproductive  organs  and  the  dark- 
eries  for  several  years.  Similar  results  oc-  colored  digestive  ones,  packed  together  in  one 
ourred  in  other  places  on  the  west  coast  of  continuous  mass.  The  mouth  of  the  oyster  is 
France,  where,  when  in  1854-^55,  15,000,000  that  part  nearest  the  hinge,  and  what  is  usa- 
oysters  were  taken  from  the  beds,  only  400,-  ally  called  its'**  beard  "  is  known  as  the** gills.** 
000  could  be  obtained  in  1863-^64.  The  testi-  The  oyster  lies  on  its  side  in  the  shell,  and  the 
mony  of  English  experience  also  corresponds  minute  animal  and  vegetable  matter  contained 
with  that  ju.4t  given,  and  is  equally  valuable  in  the  water  forming  the  food  of  the  animal 
with  reference  to  the  course  which  must  sooner  is  passed  between  the  gills  to  the  mouth,  by  the 
or  later  be  taken  in  our  country  for  the  pres-  action  of  myriads  of  small  vibrating  hairs, 
ervationof  the  oyster-beds  from  complete  ruin,  called  dlia.  These  cover  the  surface  of  the 
It  is  true  that  our  beds  are  so  extensive,  and  gills,  and  cause  a  strong  current  to  set  into  the 
oysters  are  so  widely  distributed  and  so  easily  Sps  of  the  valves,  thus  bringing  in  not  only 
transported  and  transplanted,  that  the  total  what  is  suitable  for  food,  but  other  minute  par- 
failure  of.  the  American  beds  must  be  post-  tioles  of  matter. 

poned  for  some  time.     But  the  failure  of  beds  The  European  oyster  (Ostrea  edulU)  and  the 

in  different  localities  may  occur  at  any  time,  American  oyster  (OtVrea  Virginiana)  are  vari- 

and  probably  those  of  Chesapeake  Bay  will  not  eties  of  the  same  family,  and,  though  differing 

last  many  years.    The  deterioration  and  exhaus-  in  several  particulars,  are  not  so  dissimilar  but 

tion  of  our  beds  would  cause  great  distress  and  that  the  conditions  favonible  to  the  growth 

inconvenience  in  the  United  States,  where  the  and  life  of  one  may  be  considered  as  equally 

oyster  is  no  luxury  simply,  but  a  means  of  sup-  so  for  the  other.     With  each  variety  the  forma- 

port  to  large  numbers.    Not  only  are  oysters  tion  of  the  generative  matter  is  gradual,  and 

consumed  with  us  in  every  part  of  the  Union,  the  spawning-season  of  both  is  during  the  early 

but  immense  numbers  are  also  annuaUy  ex-  summer  months,  its  advent  depending  probably 
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npoD  the  temperature,  the  higher  temperature  growth,  the  animal  having  pasned  through  its 
hastening  and  the  lower  retarding  that  event,  embryonic  life ;  its  organs  are  formed  and  in 
Qenerallj,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  the  active  operation;  it  is  but  immature.  The 
spawning-season  may  be  said  to  be.  from  June  American  variety  increases  more  rapidly  than 
1st  until  August  16th,  though  variations  of  the  the  European.  Observations  during  the  sum- 
temperature  and  density  of  the  surrounding  mer  of  1879  in  Chesapeake  Bay  show  that,  in 
waters  may  expand  or  contract  that  period  the  first  three  months  of  existence,  the  oyster 
considerably.  increases  in  size  from  a  hardly  visible  speck  to 

All  authorities  upon  the  early  stages  of  the  an  average  length  of  one  and  a  quarter  inch,  and 

European  variety  concur  in  the  statement  that  a  few  were  over  two  inches  long.  After  the  first 

the  young  oyster,  or  ^*  spat,"  is  formed  by  the  year  the  increase  is  not  so  rapid,  and  oysters 

fertilization  of  the  eggs  of  the  female  while  of  two  or  three  years  of  age  are  about  two 

within  the  shell  of  that  animal,  and  that  the  inches  broad  and  three  inches  long.    In  three 

*'  spat "  is  held  between  the  giUs  and  thus  pro-  years,  at  the  most,  the  American  oyster  is  con- 

teoted  by  the  parent  until  the  shell  is  formed,  sidered  mature.    With  the  European  variety 

Many  authorities  are  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  growth  is  much  slower,  and  at  maturity 

the  parents  are  hermaphrodites;  but  the  accu-  they  are  very  much  smaller  than  the  American 

racy  of  this  view  is  open  to  much  doubt.    The  oyster. 

most  material  difference  between  the  Euro-  With  all  animals  Nature  strives  to  provide 

pean  and  American  varieties  is  in  the  manner  against  the  destruction  of  the  young  after  birth 

of  impregnating  the  eggs  of  the  female.    Ac-  by  insuring  a  suflScient  number  to  allow  for  all 

cording  to  the  best  authorities,  the  eggs  of  the  ravages ;  and  the  greater  the  danger  to  theim- 

Enropean  variety  are  fertilized  by  tiie  passage  mature  the  larger  will  be  the  number  provided 

of  the  male  fluid  into  the  water,  and  thence  to  meet  those  dangers.    Hence,  as  the  embryo 

between  the  valves  and  gills  of  the  female.  European  oyster  receives  some  protection  and 

The  young  resulting  from  the  union  of  the  ova  the  American  none,  it  is  inferred  that  the 

and  spermatozoa  are  held  and  protected  within  number  of  American  embryos  in  any  comma- 

the  gills  of  the  female  until  the  shells  are  nity  will  be  snbpected  to  greater  danger,  and 

formed,  and  until  they  are  quite  well  advanced  consequently  it  is  probable  that  a  larjger  num- 

in  development,  having  at  the  time  of  their  ber  of  eggs  and  spermatozoa  are  provided,  that 

expulsion  locomotive  powers  of  their  own,  the  production  may  not  be  less.    Investigations 

which  enable  them  to  swim  about  lind  seek  a  seem  to  support   this  conclusion.    Professor 

fit  place  for  attachment.  Mobius,  in  liis  work  on  the  oyster  and  oyster- 

The  American  variety  differs  in  this,  that  culture,  estimates  the  number  of  eggs  spawned 

the  young  oyster  is  not  found  within  the  gills  by  the  European  variety  as  nearly  2,000,000, 

of  either  parent,  nor  does  the  fertilization  take  and  his  estimate  is  supported  by  Eyton,  in  his 

place  Within  the  shell,  but  the  contents  of  the  ''  History  of  the  Oyster  and  Oyster  fisheries." 

generative  organs  of  both  sexes  are  expelled  Professor  Brooks  estimates  the  possible  num- 

into  the  water,  there  to  stand  the  chance  of  ber  of  eggs  spawned  by  the  American  variety 

coming  into  contact.    It  is  evident  that  a  large  to  be  as  large  as  60,000,000,  and  the  average 

measure  of  protection  is  afforded  the  young  of  number  to  be  over  9,000,000,  or  about  nine 

the  Eut^pean  variety  by  the  inclosing  shells  of  times  as  many  as  the  European  variety  spawns, 

the  parent,  and  that  this  protection  is  given  The  number  of  embryos  surviving  and  matur- 

during  the  most  precarious  stages  of  their  ex-  ing  can  not  be  accurately  stated  for  either  va- 

istence,  while  the  ova  and  spermatozoa  of  the  riety,  as  we  have  not  data  suflScient  to  deter- 

American  oyster  are  not  only  left  to  a  happy  mine  the  question.    The  results,  however,  of 

chance  for  their  successful  union,  but  the  re-  Professor  M6bius*s  examinations  of  the  Schles- 

sultli^  young  are  exposed,  unprotected,  to  all  wig-Holstein  beds  are  valuable  and  suggestive, 

the  vicissitudes  of  climate,  and  to  the  ravages  These  were  made  by  government  officiids  from 

of  all  enemies.  1780  to  1862.  in  the  following  manner:  Each 

After  the  formation  of  the  shell  and  the  de-  bed  was  dredged  over  in  three  or  six  places, 

velopment  of  the  locomotive  powers,  the  young  according  to  its  size,  and  the  oysters  taken 

of  both  varieties  begin  their  search  for  a  per-  were  divided  into  three  classes,  and  carefully 

manent  resting-place  or  point  of  attachment,  counted.    The  classes  were  styled  marketable, 

Such  points  of  attachment  must  soon  be  ob-  medium,  and  young  growth.    The  first  were 

tained,  or  the  young  oyster  perishes.    Any  the  full  growth  and  mature,  from,  two  and 

moderately  rough,  hard   substance,  provided  three  quarters  to  three  and  a  half  inches  in 

the  surface  is  clean,  is  suitable  for  the  purpose,  length  and  breadth,  and  about  seven  tenth« 

and  such  objects,  placed  so  as  to  attract  the  of  an  inch  thick.    The  medium  oysters  were 

young  brood,  are  called  **  cultch."    Pieces  of  those  half  grown,  from  six  to  seven  tenths  of 

wood,  planks,  stones,  old  shells,  tiles,  etc.,  have  an  inch   thick,  and   about   three  inches  in 

been   successfully   used.    Upon   finding   the  breadth.    The  young  growth  were  those  of 

"cultch,"  the  "spat"  attaches  itself  firmly,  one  or  two  years  old. 

and  thenceforward,  so  far  as  its  own  power  is  From  these  observations,  made    annually, 

eoncemed,  is  located  for  ever.  Professor  MObius  discovered  that  there  were 

The  development  is  now  one  of  ordinary  on  an  average  421  medium  oysters  to  every 
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1,000  marketable  ones — tlmt  is,  ont  of  every  The  French  Government  assumes  control  of 

1,421  oysters,  1,000  were  fall-grown.    And  he  all  oyster-beds  and  fore-shores.    Dredging  is 

gives  it  as  his  decision  that  aboat  1,000,000  fixed  for  a  certain  time,  which  is  determined  by 

eggs  are  spawned  by  each  oyster,  and  that  the  local  commission.    A  third  or  a  fourth  of 

abont  44  per  cent  of  the  oysters  on  a  bed  a  bed  is  buoyed  off  each  year,  and  dredged 

spawn  each  season.    From  the  above  it  is  evi-  only  for  removing  weeds,  mud,  vermin,  etc 

dent  that  1,000  oysters  would  void  every  ses^  The  remainder  of  the  bed  is  open  to  all  licensed 

son  440,000,000  eg<^  and  that  only  421  of  the  persons  for  a  specified  time.    The  following 

resulting  embryo  would  survive,  or  1,045,000  year  another  part  is  reserved,  and  occasionaUy 

eggs  would  perish  where  one  survived.     But  portions  are  reserved  for  longer  periods.    In 

the  medium  oysters  also  spawn,  though  send-  accordance  with  government  regulations  the 

ing  forth  a  less  number  of  eggs,  and  M6bius  beds  are  not  to  be  opened  for  fisMn^  until  the 

estimates  that  421  in  the  community  would  **spat"  has  acquired  strength  to  resist  the  ao- 

produce  about  60,000,000,  or  the  1,421  would  tion  of  the  dredge,  say  until  the  end  of  Janu- 

spawn  together  about  600,000,000  eggs,  and  ary.    A  bed  with  well-established  breeding 

from  these  500,000,000  only  421  oysters  would  qualities  has  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  its  area 

be  produced,  or,  where  one  oyster  arrived  at  set  apart  as  a  reserve,  and  dreoging  over  such 

maturity  nearly  2,000,000  eggs  or  oysters  per-  part  is  prohibited.    A  fishery  guard-boat  isez- 

ished  1  pected  to  take  part  in  the  working  of  each 

Some  efforts  have  been  made  to  obtain  data  bed.  A  bed  encumbered  with  weeds  or  other 
in  regard  to  decrease  in  number  and  increase  noxious  matter  is  opened  for  dredging  until 
in  size  of  American  embryo  oysters.  These  deansed.  Beds  on  which  there  is  never  any 
efforts  were  put  forth  in  Tangier  and  Pooo-  production  of  **  spat "  are  to  be  kept  open 
moke  Sounds  in  the  summer  of  1879,  when  a  through  the.  season,  and  after  workmg  any 
number  of  earthenware  tiles  were  deposited  as  bed  it  is  required  to  be  examined,  and,  if  nee* 
<*  spat  "-collectors.  On  inspection  it  was  found  essary,  the  '^  cultch  "  replenished.  The  dose- 
that  the  oysters  continued  attaching  until  abont  time  is  between  May  1st  and  August  lst|  and 
the  20th  of  August,  and  that  the  largest  num-  is  strictly  observed. 

her  attached  about  the  first  of  the  month ;  be-  By  these  means  the  beds  on  the  French  coast 

tween  August  23d  and  October  10th  the  mor-  have  been  much  improved.    It  may  be  well  to 

tality  was  shown  to  be  fully  50  per  cent;  fat-  see  how  foreign  experience  can  be  utilized  for 

ure  examinations  of  the  ^*  spat  "-collectors  will  our  good  in  this  matter, 

probably  show  a  diminished  mortality,  as  the  The  deterioration  of  an  oyster-bed  and  its 

animal  will  be  better  able  to  protect  itself  as  it  impaired  fecundity  will  be  shown  in  five  sev- 

increases  in  size,  but  the  destruction  among  eralways:  1.  By  the  general  appearance  and 

the  unprotected,  delicate  embryos  must  be  im-  condition  of  the  beds  and  animals,  the  preva- 

mense,  and  (as  it  is  as  great  as  50  per  cent  lenoe  of  mud  and  sand,  the  oysters  being  large 

after  attachment)  it  must  be  much  more  serious  and  single,  and  the  shells  covered  with  worms, 

prior  to  that  event.  etc.    2.  The  ratio  of  young  to  mature  oysters 

lieutenant  Winslow  gives,  as  the  result  of  will  be  abnormally  large  or  small.  8.  The 
his  observations  in  1879,  that  on  a  natural  amount  of  dSMi  in  the  bed  will  be  very  large 
unworked  bdd  the  ratio  of  young  oysters  to  (say  as  much  as  50  per  cent  of  the  contents  of 
those  of  mature  age  is  as  one  to  two,  or  where  the  dredges).  4.  The  number  of  oysters  on 
there  are  1,500  oysters  1,000  would  be  matured  the  beds  will  be  found  to  decrease  each  year, 
and  500  young.  Professor  Brooks  estimates  5.  The  discovery  of  unusual  inhabitants  of  the 
the  number  of  eggs  voided  by  the  American  beds  other  than  oysters,  or,  in  general  terms, 
oyster  at  from  9,000,000  to  60,000,000 ;  10,000,-  marked  changes  in  the  fauna  of  the  beds,  indi- 
000  may  be  taken  as  an  average.  The  1,000  cate  deteriorations.  In  cases  like  these  proteo- 
mature  oysters  in  the  community  would  then  tion  must  be  assured  in  order  to  prevent  entire 
spawn  10,000,000,000  eggs,  and  as  Uie  young  destruction.  If  deterioration  is  due  to  exces- 
European  oyster  has  been  found  to  spawn  about  sive  fishery,  that  must  be  prohibited ;  but,  as 
one  third  as  many  as  the  mature  animal,  we  many  of  our  poorer  fellow -citizens  find  anp- 
may  consider  the  same  to  be  true  for  the  Ameri-  port  in  this  industry,  restriction  manifestly 
can  variety.  The  500  young  would  then  spawn  must  be  used,  not  entire  prohibition.  The 
1,600,009,000  eggs,  or  the  total  number  in  the  larger  the  area,  of  course  the  less  exhaustive 
oommanity  would  spawn  11,600,000,000  eggs,  will  be  the  fishery  in  any  particular  locality, 
from  which  would  result  500  oysters,  or  alH)ut  for  the  fishermen  will  naturally  leave  old  and 
20,000,000  eggs  or  oysters  would  perish  where  worn-out  beds  and  seek  for  those  newly  die- 
one  was  preserved.  Lieutenant  Winslow's  oh*  covered  and  well  stocked.  Fortunately  for  us, 
servations  convince  liim  that  the  beds  of  Po-  the  area  covered  by  oysters  along  the  coast  of 
comoke  Sound  at  least  are  in  a  condition  very  the  United  States  is  so  great  that  at  present 
similar  to  the  French  beds  before  they  were  when  any  bed  or  locality  begins  to  fail  the 
subjected  to  the  acticm  of  protective  laws.  As  fidiery  is  transferred  to  other  points.  This  is 
these  have  been  made  to  yield  again  a  profita-  shown  by  ^e  fact  that  vessels  have  left  the 
ble  retnm,  it  may  be  well  here  to  take  note  sounds  and  work  now  in  the  beds  in  Chesa- 
how  protection  is  rendered  effectual  peake  Bay. 
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In  time,  however,  the  entire  areas  will  be  special  knowledge  on  this  sabjeot,  should  be 
known,  and  all  futare  extension  of  the  fishing-  appointed;  and  a  fisherj-gaard  should  be  pot 
groond  will  be  artificial  in  these  areas.  New  under  their  control.  This  commission  should 
beds  will  probably  be  found  off  the  mouths  of  endeavor  to  prevent  exhaustive  dredging ;  to 
creeks  or  rivers,  and  not  far  from  beds  already  secure  the  reservation  of  beds  containing  a 
known.  The  extension  of  old  can  be  effected  large  number  of  young  growth;  to  put  a  stop 
by  depositing  suitable  ^*  cultch  "  upon  the  hot-  to  the  removal  of  the  young  growth ;  to  enforce 
tom  near  the  beds,  so  as  to  afford  a  place  for  the  strict  observance  of  the  close  times ;  to  see 
the  attachment  of  the  drifting  **  spat."'  Stones,  that  the  beds  are  cleansed  before  the  advent 
ballast,  old  shells,  etc.,  make  excellent  cultch,  of  the  young  brood ;  to  have  exposed  suitable 
which  should  be  exposed  late  in  the  spring.  A  **  cultch  "  when  the  bed  has  been  long  worked ; 
number  of  mature  oysters  being  deposited  with  and  to  destroy  star-fish,  drills,  etc.,  that  may 
the  shells,  materially  aid  in  extending  the  beds,  exist  on  the  beds.  The  following  warning  is 
As  the  consumption  of  the  oyster  is  con-  given  by  Professor  M5 bins:  "  In  North  Amer- 
stantly  increasing,  any  failure  of  supply  will  ioa  the  oysters  are  so  fine  and  so  cheap  that 
of  course  add  to  the  price  and  induce  exhaust-  they  can  be  eaten  daily  by  all  classes;  henoe 
ive  fishery ;  and  in  time  it  will  become  so  great  they  are  now,  and  have  been  for  a  long  time, 
that  strict  protective  laws,  rigidly  enforced,  a  real  means  of  subsistence  for  the  people, 
will  be  required  in  order  to  prevent  the  destruc-  This  enviable  fact  is  no  argument  against  the 
tion  of  this  brunch  of  industry.  ii^uriousness  of  a  continuous  and  severe  fish- 
Inasmuch  as  legislation  on  this  subject  will  ing  of  the  beds.  .  .  .  But  as  the  number  of 
probably  be  needed  ere  long.  Lieutenant  Wins-  consumers  increases  in  America  the  price  will 
low  suggests  several  points  worthy  of  consid-  also  surely  advance,  and  then  there  will  arise 
eration.  Organized  and  systematic  efforts  the  desire  to  fish  the  beds  more  severely  than 
ought  to  be  made  to  discover  new  beds  and  to  hitherto ;  and  if  they  do  not  accept  in  time 
extend  the  old  ones.  Experiments  also,  look-  the  unfortunate  experience  of  the  oyster-cult- 
ing  to  the  artificial  cultivation  of  oysters,*  urists  of  Europe,  they  will  surely  find  their 
ought  to  be  made  and  continued.  A  fishery  oyster-beds  impoverished  for  having  defied  the 
commission,  composed  of  intelligent  men,  with  btoeonotie  laws." 


PANAMA  CANAL.    The  project  of  con-  ond  constitutive  meeting  was  held  on  the  8d  of 

necting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ocean^  by  March.    The  report  then  made  stated  that  there 

means  of  a  tide-level  ship-canal  across  thelsth-  were  102,230  shareholders,  and  that  the  work 

mus  of  Panama,  has  been  carried  through  its  would  probably  be  completed  in  1888.    Borings 

preliminary  stages  during  the  year,  under  the  and  examinations  which  had  been  made  show^ 

charter  gi*anted  by  the  Colombian  Government  that  there  would  be  from  78,000,000  to  76,000,- 

to  a  French  company.    The  first  constitutive  000  cubic  metres  of  earth  to  be  removed.    The 

meeting  of  the  Interoceanic  Canal  Company,  to  estimated  cost  of  excavation  was  480,000,000 

which  the  grant  of  the  original  Intemation-  francs ;  construction  of  weirs  and  trenches  to 

al  Company  (see  "Annual  Cyclopedia,"  1878,  convey    fresh    water  to   the  sea,  46,000,000 

title  Colombia)  had  been  transferred,  was  held  francs ;  and  the  establishment  of  a  dock  and 

in  Paris  on  the  81st  of  January,  M.  Ferdinand  tide-gates  on  the  Pacific  side,  86,000,000  francs 

de  Lesseps  presiding.    A  report  was  submitted  — making  the  total  cost  612,000,000  fruics. 

by  M.  de  Lesseps,  in  which  the  impracticability  The  contractors,  Messrs.  Convreux  and  Her- 

of  the  rival  Nicaragua  scheme  was  dwelt  upon,  sent,  whose  operations  were  placed  in  charge  of 

and  it  was  stated   that  agreement  with  the  M.  Blanchet,  would  begin  the  great  cutting  at 

United  States  authorities  had  been  reached,  Culebra  by  October,  and,  before  the  end  of  the 

subject  only  to  the  proviso  that  the  neutrality  year,  work  would  be  begun  all  along  the  line, 

of  the  canal  should  be  assured.    It  was  further  At  this  meeting  the  company  was  unanimoosly 

stated  that  subscriptions  had  been  received  for  declared  to  be  definitely  constituted. 
1,209,609  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  company,        The  engineers  and  others,  who  left  Paris  early 

of  which  994,468  were  given  in  France.    The  in  January,  arrived  at  the  Isthmus  about  the 

entire  capital  would  be  600,000,000  francs,  one  middle  of  February.     M.  Blanchet  followed 

half  of  which  would  be  covered  by  the  issue  of  in  April,  for  the  purpose  of  pushing  forward 

obligations,  the  other  half  beinsc  distributed  in  the  surveys  and  examinations  of  the  ground 

shares  of  600  francs  each.    The  report  also  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  preparing  for  the 

made  known  that  seventy  engineers,  superin-  work  that  was  to  follow.    There  were  alresdy 

tendents,  and  doctors  had  already  been  sent  to  seventeen  brigades  of  surveyors  in  the  field, 

the  Isthmus,  that  steam-engines  had  been  or-  and  it  was  announced  that  the  results  of  their 

dered,  and  that  arrangements  would  be  made  examinations  were  so  favorable  that  it  was 

for  the  employment  of  8,000  laborers,    A  sec-  believed  that  the  route  woold  be  somewhat 

*  Bee  **Aoouarc^dopcdiik,'*~ToL  xU  (1870),  p.  001.  shortened,  and  the  time  and  expense  necessary 
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to  carry  oat  the  nndertakii^  wonld  be  less  to  the  idea  of  oonstructing  a  railroad,  with  at  least 

thaa  had  been  estimated.    There  was  more  eight  pardlel  linw,  cloaeto  the  Cu^^ 

earth  and  le«  rock  to  be  removal  th«n  had  '"|±^7uW4e°^'^Sl.^teXl^£i  to 

been  sapposeOf  and  tbe  rock  was  less  aimcuit  Panama  it  will  run  through  aolid  pyroxenio  rock  and 

to  deal  with.    In  addition  to  the  final  surveys,  sandatone  tufiL  auoh  as  you  niay  see  on  the  Bovedas 

much  was  aooompllsbed  in  the  way  of  collect-  promenade  at  Panama. 

ing  machinery  and  supplies,  establishing  quar-  ,^ I^&A;S!^Z^u'''V'l r*"  P^^^'i  iT® 
.  ®  -  %''  J  **•  1  c  J.  li  nave  as  yet  not  done  very  much.  But  tlie  around  has 
ters  for  workmen,  and  getting  laborers  together,  i^^  thoroughly  prepareS,  and  we  shall  now  go  ahead 
M.  Blanchet  succumbed  to  the  climate  and  the  fast.  Operations  have  been  bogun^on  the  Colon  side 
effects  of  overwork,  and  died  on  the  Isthmus  of  the  Isthmus.  The  excavators  are  at  work,  and  work- 
in  November.  M.  Roux,  who  was  the  chief  in  s^PP*  ^J«  .twoa  erected  for  fitting  tp«;ethcr  and  re- 
oharp  of  the  Bonnding  and  testing  of  the  ma-  TrSl^'^^^^J^^^^^^W^ 
terial  to  be  excavated,  returned  to  Pans  m  the  Couvreux  and  Herscnt  ara  of  the  most  powerful  kind, 
antomn.  The  following  extracts  are  from  a  The  dngs  will  be  capable  of  removing  from  eighteen 
statement  made  by  him  to  a  correspondent  on  hundred  to  two  thousand  cubic  metres  of  subaqueous 
the  23d  of  November :  alluvial  matter  daily.  As  regards  the  rock,  my  idea 
,^  ,  .  .  „,  „.  „.„  ,  ,  was  to  use  the  compressed-air  perforators  employed  so 
I  find  that  from  Colon  to  Tiger  Hill  the  route  adopt-  aucceasfuUy  at  Freggio,  the  Prato,  the  Mont  Cenis, 
ed  for  the  canal  runs  almost  entirely  through  alluvial  and  the  St.  Gotha^  Nothing  is  yet  definitively 
soil.  Here  and  there  you  have  volcanic  tufa,  however,  settled  about  these  pcrforaton.  "We  have  not  pierced 
From  Tiger  Hill  to  San  Pablo  we  have  conglomerate  through  any  rock.  Up  to  the  present  wc  have  been 
soil,  clays,  etc.  Between  San  Pablo  and  Matachin  wo  busied  with  preliminary  investigations,  soundings, 
ooma  to  the  alluvial  formation  of  the  Ctiagres,  whence  hydrographic  surveys,  etc. 
for  some  distance  the  level  of  the  district^traversed  is 

very  litUe  above  that  ofthewa-twentv-flve  metres,  or  j^  j^^^j  thonght  the  work  could  be  com- 
say  eighty  feet  at  most.  At  Biatachm  the  canal  will  run  ,  T  j  .  ®  •  «  ^  v.  ■.  wuix*  »#v  w«* 
through  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  route.  Here  we  Pl®^®^  \'^.^!.®°^  ^^^^  ^°*  ™*JS°  depended  on 
have  to  do  with  solid  rock-^  most  charaoteriatio  spec-  the  health  of  the  workmen.  The  climate  was 
imen  of  which  is  met  with  close  to  the  cataract  oi  the  not  SO  unfavorable  as  had  been  reported.  Yel- 
Bio  Obispo.  The  rook  is  hardest  just  beyond  the  cat-  jow  fever  was  not  epidemic  on  the  Isthmus, 
aract— on  the  Panama  side.  Next  comes  moro  dayey  xv^.,«,u  xu^.^  «a»«>  i^««i  4^^^^  «.i.;^i.  ^^ml 
tufa,  overlyin?  the  dolorite  of  the  Serro  Culebra,  the  *^0««^  ^^,^^^  f^^^  ^^^  5®!®"  .^'"2^  •  ^^S^ 
highest  point  on  the  canal  route.  From  Matachin  to  niore  or  less  dangerous,  but  not  sumciently 
Culebra  the  cuttings  will  be  extremely  deep-— in  parts  prevalent  or  unavoidable  to  threaten  serious 
M  deep  as  ei«hty-seyen  metres  (roughlv  throe  hun-  embarrassment.  There  were  at  that  time  from 
dred  feet),  and  hereabout  we  have  been  brought  face  -i  kaa  *^  a  aqa  wArtmAn  in  thA  Ainnlnv  nf  thA 
to  fiice  with  a  most  difficult  problem-perhSps  the  ^'^""  ^  ^'"v  ^0'5™en  ^^  J»®  employ  ot  tfte 
most  difficult  we  have  had  to  dial  with-what  inclina-  company ;  the  m^onty  of  them  native*— no- 
tion should  the  canal-banks  havel  This  point  iias  groes  and  Indians.  There  were  also  some 
had  my  most  careful  consideration.  On  a  superftcialr  blacks  from  Jamaica,  some  Chinese,  and  a  num- 
viow  of  the  question  it  would  seem  natural  to  cut  \^qy  of  Europeans 

t^l'Z.^t^^T^^'fr  'u.^A'L'^t  ^  About  th'e  firsi  of  June  a  n«.jority  of  the 

pressed  u^  for  a  summary  settlemsnt  of  the  difficulty  stock  Of  the  Panama  Kaiiroad  company  was 

m  that  sense.  ^  It  seemad  to  me,  however,  in  the  high-  purchased  by  the  canal  company,  and  arrange- 

est  degree  fooUsh  and  reckless  to  ^ve  so  grave  a  mat-  ments  were  made  for  absorbing  the  whole  of 

most  mS\m^^  A  ^"''' n^dUcuuTor^nla^^  ^^  *^-  ^'  ^^  ^^^^^^  *®"°®'  ^^^^  ^^^  consent  of  the  in- 

^ndi^arcuttS?  woulS^'Sf "Uurae,  ha^v^^it  ^d-  dividual  holders.     The  nominal  amount  of  the 

vantages,  if  it  could  be  made,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  stock  of  the  railroad  company  was  $7,000,000, 

slightest  additional  inclination  ^ven  to  the  banks  but  it  bad  been  paying  a  dividend  of  20  per 

muat  enormoMly  increase  the  quantity  of  lock  to  be  ^ent,  and  the  shares  had  been  quoted  as  high  as 

JXlSJ'irwt'ride'l^h^t'?h^°i;,S?ff^^^^^^  ^^rs,   Xh*  total  cost  to  the  canal  company  of 

be  examined  minutely  from  the  summit  to  the  very  secunng  possession  Of  the  railway  property 

bed  of  the  projected  canal.    I  feared  that  the  upper  was  about  $20,000,000. 

strata  of  rosk  ml)fht  be  found  to  rest  on  a  rotten  and  The  prospect  of  a  successful  prosecution  of 

unstable  foundation.     In  replv  to  the  suggestions  ti,^  ^anal  enterprise  has  raised  the  question  of 

made  me  I  said,  "  Let  us  see  whether  this  rock  has  a  ..^  _^i«i.!«..  4.^  *u^  ,..,1.1;^  :„»^.«o«.a  \>#  ..<«»:^.,» 

stable  basU."    In  the  sequel  my  doubts  wero  shown  >ts  relation  to  the  public  mterests  of  various 

to  have  been  reasonable.    At  about  one  hundred  feet  commercial    nations.      1  he  original  contract 

from  the  rocky  surface  I  cams  to  tufa,  which,  though  made  by  the  Colombian  Government  with  the 


-..»,-^, .....  v.««.«vw.  .v,  «»«  straig^ht  banks,  the  super-  ,      •  „      .                .  .                 .  -    .  -  - 

stratum  of  rocks,  resting  on  a  sandy  foundation,  must  contains  the  following  provision,  constituting 

have  fallen  into  the  bed  of  the  canal  and  blocKed  it.  Article  Y :  *^The  Government  of  the  republic 

We  shall  therefore  have  to  make  the  banks  slope  con-  declares  neutral  in  all  times  the  porte  of  both 

'*  The  Panama  Canal  Conjrress  was  much  excroised  f  ^tremities  of  the  Qanal  and  the  waters  of  the 

by  the  numerous  and  periodic  inundations  of  the  Cha-  latter  from  ocean  to  ocean ;  and  consequently, 

fres.    To  oppose  them  it  wss  sugi^tod  that  an  arti-  in  case  of  war  between  other  nations,  the  tran- 

oial  barrage  should  be  constructed  at  Gamboa.    It  git  through  the  canal  will  not  be  interrupted 

wator-ti2ht,  it  would  make  an  admirable  barrier,  and  the  people  of  all  nations  of  the  world  will  be 

no  masonry  would  be  needed.    The  engineers  incline  permitted  to  enter  the  said  ports  without  be- 
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big  distarbed  or  detained.    In  general,  every  drawback  tooh  their  exportation;  nor  ihall  the  dti- 

vAftRPl  TTiAv  nnfui  f  faaIt  withont  An  V  rlifltinrtion  <^°^  ^^  ^®  United  States  be  liable  to  an?  duties,  tolls, 

vessel  may  pass  rreeiy  witnout  any  aisunction,  ^^  ^        ^^       ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^ 

exclusion,  or  preference  of  naUonalitaes  or  per-  subjected  for  thas  passing  the  said  isthmus ;  but,  in 

sons,  on  payment  of  the  dues  and  under  ob<-  order  to  seoure  to  themselves  the  tranquil  and  constant 

servance  of  the  rules  established  bythepriv-  enjoyment  of  these  advantages,  and  as  an  especial  com- 

ileged  company  for  the  use  of  the  said  canal  PcaoMtiou  for  said  advimtages,  snd  for  the  lavore  thw 

and  its  dependencies.    Exception  is  made  of  fe^^^S^  .^^  l^^^,"^ 


tions  at  war  with  the  United  States  of  Colom-  the  view  that  the  free  transit  from  the  one  to  the  other 

bia,  whohayenotpreviously acquiredther^^^^  ^uSTJirw^'ill^r^&^Tts'r^ 

of  passage  m  aU  times  by  treaty  stipulations  quince,  the  United  States  alsb  guarantees  ii  the  same 

guaranteeing  the  sovereignty  of  Colombia  over  manner  the  rights  of  sovereignty  and  property  which 

the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  the  territory  where  New  Granada  nas  and  possesses  over  the  said  teni' 

the  canal  is  excavated,  as  well  as  the  immunity  ^^i  ®^ 

and  nentrab'tyofthe  same  canal,  its  ports,  bays,  For  a  better  understanding  of  the  subject, 
dependencies,  and  adjacent  seas."  Article  XXI  and  of  the  discussions  relating  thereto,  it  is 
of  the  same  contract  declares  that  the  grantees,  necessary  also  to  recall  the  provisions  of  the 
or  whoever  in  future  may  succeed  to  their  agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
rights,  "  may  transmit  them  to  other  capitalists  Great  Britaiu,  concluded  April  19,  1850,  and 
or  financial  societies,  but  it  is  absolutely  for*  ratified  iJie  same  year,  known  as  the  Clayton- 
bidden  to  cede  or  hypothecate  them  to  any  for-  Bulwer  treaty.  One  purpose  of  this  compact 
eign  nation  or  government."  A  violation  ot  was  to  secure  a  surrender  of  all  British  pre- 
this  prohibition  would  forfeit  all  the  rights  tensions  to  possession  or  authority  in  Central 
granted.  America.    It  was  also  intended  to  promote  the 

Article  XXXY,  of  *^  a  general  treaty  of  construction  of  an  interoceanio  canal  at  Nio- 

peace,  amity,  navigation,  and  commerce  be-  aragua,  to  protect  it  when  constructed,  and  to 

tween  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  secure  its  neutrality.    The  two  governments  de- 

New  Granada,"  which  was  concluded  at  Bo-  dared  that  *^  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  will 

gota,  December  12, 1846,  ratifications  of  which  ever  obtain  or  maintain  for  itself  any  exclusive 

were  exchanged  at  Washington,  June  10, 1848,  control  over  the  said  ship-canal ;  agreeing  that 

which  is  still  in  force,  runs  as  follows :  neither  will  ever  erect  or  maintain  any  fortifica- 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the  RepubUc  of  tions  commanding  the  same  or  in  the  vicinity 

New  Granada,  desirinff  to  moke  as  durable  as  poa-  thereof,  or  occupy,  or  fortify,  or  colomze,  or  as- 

sible  the  relations  whi(Si  are  to  bo  established  between  «ume  or  exercise  any  dominion  over  Nicaragua, 

the  two  parties  by  virtue  of  this  treaty,  have  dedared  Oosta  Rica,  the  Mosquito  Coast,  or  any  part  of 

S^bSKdtSSdL^f^Ui^S^^^  Central  rmerica."  >  was  further  agjed,  in 

is  and  has  been  stipukted  between  the  high  con-  the  first  article  of  this  treaty,  that  neither  the 

traotin^  paities  that  citizens,  vessels,  and  merchan-  United  States  nor  Great  Britain  would  *'*'  take 

dise  of  the  United  States  shall  einoy  in  the  ports  of  advantage  of  any  intimacy,  or  use  any  alliance, 

New  Granada,  including  those  of  the  portion  of  Gra-  oonnAMinn   nr  inflnAnnA  fhat  AithAr  mAv  noa. 

nadian  territoiy  generffiy  denominated  the  Isthmus  f?°^^ir^^l  Tf  «?f  ^?  ^^tl^^ltf^SLn^ 

of  Panama,  froi  Its  southernmost  extremity  until  the  ^^  ^^th   any  state  or  government  through 

boundaiy  of  Oosta  Rica,  all  the  exemptions,  privl-  whose  territory  the  said  canal  may  pass,  for 

leges,  and  immunities  oonoominff  commerce  and  navl-  the  purpose  of  acquiring  or  holding,  directly 

cation  which  aro  now,  or  may  hereafter  be,  eiyoyed  or  indirectly,  for  the  citizens  or  subjects  of 

L^tr^'SC^'i^Xb^Sl^  *>»«  o"«.  «>y  "Khto  or  .dv«Bt«g«s  in  r««.rd  to 

the  passengers,  correspondence,  and  merohandise  of  commerce  or  navigation  through  the  said  canal 

the  United  States  in  their  transit  across  the  said  terri-  which  shall  not  be  offered  on  the  same  terms 

tory  from  one  sea  to  the  other.    The  Government  of  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  other."    Pro- 


nication  that  now  erist  or  may  be  hereafter  construct-  engaging  to  protect  any  parties  that  might 

ed,  shall  be  open  and  free  to  the  Government  and  undertake  the  construction  of  the  canal  under 

citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  for  tiie  transporta-  the  authority  of  the  local  governments  **  from 

tion  of  any  aiiides  of  produce,  manufwtures,  or  mer-  .    ^  detention,  confiscation,  seizure,  or  any 

chandise  of  lawful  commerce  belomnnir  to  the  citi-  "^J"^''  «««~"mv"i  *a/u^mfu»i.»w»*,  ^^      ^^  ^    <m^j 

zens  of  the  United  States;  that  no  other  tolls  or  violence  whatsoever";   and  agreeing  to  use 

charges  shall  be  levied  or  collected  upon  the  citizens  infiuence  to  induce  the  governments  having 

of  the  United  States,  or  their  said  merohandise,  thus  authority  over  the  territory  to  be  traversed 

passing  over  anv  road  or  «mal  that  may  be  made  by  it  ^  facilitate  the  construction  of  the  said  canal 

the  Government  of  New  Granada,  or  by  authority  of  ^^  «„^««.  w.««««  i«  4.v«s-  «^.»««  w  .»;!  f«  a^^^^^ 

the  same,  than  is,  under  like  circumstances,  le^ed  ^J  every  means  in  their  no wer,"  and  to  secure 

upon  and  collected  fh>m  the  Granadian  dtizens ;  that  the  establishment  of  a  free  port  at  eaon  end 

any  lawfhl  produce,  manuftotures,  or  merohandise  of  the  said  canal.    The  governments  further 

belon^ng  to  citizens  of  the  United  Stotes  thus  pass-  agreed  to  protect  the  canal  when  completed, 

IhS  I);?r'SnTnf?Jfni?.ti?^^^^^^  ^^^  ^  guarautce  its  neutraUty,  to  the  end 

the  purpose  ot  exportation  to  any  other  foreign  coun-     j..,    .  .t^*      .j  ,  •  v.    ^^^^ ;i 

tiy,  shall  not  be  liable  to  any  import  duties  whatever,  "  that  the  said  canal  may  for  ever  be  open  and 

or,  having  paid  such  dutiea,  thay  shall  be  entitled  to  free,  and  the  capital  invested  therein  secure.^^ 
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This  protection  might  be  withdrawn  on  idx  deolaration  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  can  not  be 

months'  notioo,  in  case  the  persons  operating  5^o;)°P«l  ?.^°^?  ^  ^J  ^^^  Govemment :  thai 

*kA  <i<>n<»i  tv»<>Al  «,«#«;•  ^;a^^^;«»4-:#,.».  «»<>:»<>^  the  United  States  will  assert  and  maintain  such  oon- 

theoanal  made  unfair  discnmmations  against  ^^  ^^  snpenriaion  over  any  interoeeanic  canal  as 

either  partj  to  the  agreement,  or  imposed  op-  may  be  necessary  to  protect  its  national  Interests  and 

pressive  exactions  or  unreasonable  tolls.     The  means  of  defense,  unity,  and  safety,  and  to  advance 

contracting  parties  farther  engaged  '*  to  ihvite  *he  prosperity  and  augment  the  commerce  of  the 

every  state  with  which  both  or  either  have  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Sutes  of  the  Union, 

friendly  intercourse,  to  enter  into  stipulations  The  committee  gave  the  subject  prolonged 

with  them  similar  to  those  which  they  have  consideration,   listening   to    arguments  from 

entered  into  with  each  other,  to  the  end  that  various  quarters,  and,  toward  the  end  of  the 

all  other  states  may  share  in  the  honor  and  session,  made  a  report,  in  which  they  reviewed 

advantage  of  having  contributed  to  a  work  ^^^  |' Monroe  doctrine"  and  its  purpose  and 

of  snoh  ffeneral  interest  and  importance  as  Application,  closing  as  follows : 

the  canal  herein  contemplated."    They  agreed,  Your  committee,  therefore,  as  an  affirmation  of  the 

also,  to  enter  into  the  necessary  stipulations  Monroe  doctrine,  believe  that  Americans  must  rule 

with  Oentrjl  An.erio«.  atates  for  th.  promo-  ^S^S^.^'SJe^Jj^f  rf^Tel^^'SjHf'rjf  S!! 
tion  and  safety  of  the  enterpnse,  and  promised  tions,  will  adhere  to  striet  neutrality  in  all  transatlan- 
to  give  their  support  and  enoonragement  to  tic  affidn,  and  expect  a  like  noD-interforenoe  m  all 
such  peraons  or  company  as  should  'first  offer  American  affaire,  whether  on  the  northern  or  south- 
to  carry  it  out  under  certain  specified  oondi-  f ™  °Vrif^7i  ^^P^P^^f  ».^«  recommend  tiie  adop- 
♦;^«-  All  ♦!*;»  .^1.4.^^  4.^  -.  ™-i  K-  «..»  ^^  tion  of  the  following  resolutions: 
tions.  AU  this  related  to  a  canal  by  way  of  That  the  establisfimont  of  any  form  of  protectorate 
riioaragua ;  but  in  the  eighth  article  of  the  by  any  one  of  the  powers  of  Europe  over  any  of  the 
treaty  the  two  governments  entered  into  the  independent  states  of  this  continent,  or  the  introduo- 
foUowinsr  stipulation :  ^^^  ^^  '^  quarter  of  a  scheme  or  policy  which 
-,  would  carry  with  it  a  right  to  any  European  i>ower 
The  Qovemments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  to  interfere  with  their  ooncems  or  to  control  m  any 
Britain,  having  not  only  desired^  in  entering  into  this  other  manner  their  destiny,  or  the  transfer  to  any 
oonventton,  toaooomplish  a  particular  object,  but  also  moh  power  by  conquest,  oenion,  or  acquisition,  or 
to  esUblish  a  genoral  principle,  they  hereby  affree  to  in  any  other  way,  of  those  states  or  any  portion 
extend  their  protection  by  treaty  stipulations  to  any  thereof,  is  a  measure  to  which  tiie  Government  is 
other  practicable  communications^  whether  by  canal  opposed,  and  which,  should  the  attempt  be  made,  it 
or  railway,  across  the  isthmus  which  connects  North  wiU  regard  and  treat  as  dangerous  to  our  peace,  proa- 
and  Soutn  America,  and  especially  to  the  interoceanlo  perity,  and  safety. 

communications,  should  tne  same  prove  to  be  prac-  That  the  oonstruotion  of  any  public  works  oonneot- 
tioable,  whether  bv  canal  or  railway,  which  are  now  ing  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  by  any 
proposed  to  be  estabUshed  by  the  way  of  Tehuantepeo  European  government  or  power,  whether  the  same 
or  Panama.  In  ffrantiug,  however,  their  joint  pro-  be  oonstmcted  at  Panama  or  elsewhere,  would  be  in 
tection  to  any  such  oamls  or  nulwsys  as  are  by  this  violation  of  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Monroe  doc- 
article  spedfled,  it  is  always  underatood  by  the  Unit-  trine,  and  could  not  be  sanctioned  by  the  Government 
ed  States  and  Great  Britain  that  the  parties  oonstruct-  of  the  United  States. 

ing  or  owning  the  same  shall  impose  no  other  ohai^ges  That  should  a  canal  be  constructed  across  the  Isth- 

or  conditions  of  trefflo  thereupon  than  the  aforesaid  mus  of  Panama,  or  elsewhero,  this  Government  will 

governments  shall  approve  of  as  just  and  equitable ;  insist  that  it  shall  not  be  under  the  control  of  any 

and  that  the  same  canals  or  raUwavs,  bein^  open  to  European  government  or  power ;  that  it  shall  be  free 

the  oitisens  snd  subjects  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  on  equal  terms,  and 

Grsat  Britain  on  e^ual  terms,  shall  also  be  open  on  tHat  no  discrimination  shall  ever  be  made  agunst  the 

like  terms  to  the  citisens  and  subjects  of  every  other  United  States  in  peace  or  war. 

state  which  is  willing  to  gnint  thereto  such  protection  That  the  President  be  requested  to  take  the  steps 

SB  the  United  States  and  Great  Britun  engage  to  afford,  necessary  and  proper  for  the  abrogation  of  any  cxist- 

i«i        ....   ^       *  .1      TT  ..-.«.  .      ^  Ing  treaties  whose  terms  are  in  conflict  wiUi  this  deo- 

Tbe  attitude  of  the  United  States  Govern-  kntionofprindples. 

ment  toward  the  Isthmus  canal,  in  view  of  the  xhe  session  came  to  a  close  without  the 

provisions  of  these  treaties  and  the  presumed  adoption  of  this  report,  or  any  discussion  of 

interests  of  the  nation,  has  been  the  suqiect  the  resolution. 

of  much  serious  consideration  during  the  year.  ^^f^^^  ^he  close  of  Preadent  Hayes's  Ad- 

President  Haves,  in  his  last  annual  message,  ministration,  negotiations  were  opened  by  the 

had  reiterated  the  opinion  that  **  it  is  the  right  Secretary  of  State  with  Santo  Domingo  Vila, 

and  doty  of  Uie  United  States  to  assert  and  ^  commisMoner  of  the  Colombian  Government, 

maintain  such  supervision  and  authority  over  f^p  ^he  adoption  of  a  protocol  to  the  treaty  of 

any  interoeeanic  canal    across   the   isthmus  1945  ^j^h  a  view  to  securing  the  exercise  of 

that  connects  North  and  South  America  as  ^n  exclusive  guarantee  of  the  neutrality  of  the 

will  protect  our  national  mterest."    In  De-  canal  by  the  United  States.    This  instrument, 

cember,  1880,  the  foUowmg  resolution  was  ^IjJqIj  ^^g  reputed  to  be  the  work  of  Mr. 

offered  m  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Deichman,  the  American  Minister  to  Oolom- 

Mr.  Orapo,  of  Massachusetts,  and  referred  to  i^i^,  and  supposed  to  have  the  approval  of  the 

the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs :  government  to  which  he  was  accredited,  pro- 

Bmlvtd^  That  the  oonstruotion  of  an  interoeeanic  vided  that  the  United  States  might  establish 

oHial  oonneoting  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pa-  f^rts,  arsenals,  and  naval  stations  at  the  Isth- 

afio  Oceans  by  means  of  foreign  apitol  imder  the  ^  Panama,  the  sites  to  be  agreed  upon 

auspices  of  or  through  a  charter  from  any  European  ir  ",    \    a»M»iuo,  •««  ■m.w  *i^  w«  atj^vv^A  "k^** 

Svemment,  Is  hosBle  to  the  esteblished  policy  of  «>y  the  two  governments.    No  force  was  to  be 

e  United  States,  is  in  vioUtion  of  the  spirit  and  kept  there  in  time  of  peace,  except  for  the 
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purpose  of  maintainiDg  these  forts  and  sta-  discriminatioD  in  ita  favor  in  the  commercial 

tions  in  order.    It  was  agreed  that  United  use  of  the  canal,  but  would  "  insist  upon  her 

States  ships  of  war  and  convoys  should  pass  right  to  take  all  needful  precautions  against  the 

the  canal  in  time  of  peace  without  payment  possibility  of  the  isthmus  transit  being  in  any 

of  toll.    In  case  the  neutrality  of  the  canal  event  used  offensively  against  her  interests 

should  be  threatened,  the  United  States  would  upon  the  land  or  upon  the  sea."    The  extent 

be  at  libei*ty  to  take  possession  of  it  by  means  of  her  possessions  and  interests  on  the  Pacilic 

of  ships  of  war  and  troops,  and  the  Govern-  coast  made  the  projected  canal  at  Panama  vir- 

ment  of   Colombia  woald  co-operate  in  such  tually  a  part  of  her  coast-line,  and  *^  as  truly  a 

military  and  naval  occupation.    Ships  of  war  channel  of  communication  between  the  Eastern 

and  military    expeditions    of   other    nations  and  far  Western  States  as  our  own  transconti- 

should  have  no  right  to  pass  in  time  of  peace,  nental  railways."    Reverting  to  the  guarantee 

but  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  contained  in  the  treaty  of  1646,  the  Secretary 

United  States  of  Colombia  might  permit  the  said :  *^  Any  attempt  to  supersede  that  guaran- 

innocent  use  of  the  route  for  such  purposes,  tee  by  an  agreement  between  European  powers, 

Colombia  agreed  to  enter  into  no  negotiations  which  maintain  vast  armies  and  patrol  tlie  sea 

concerning  the  canal,  and  to  make  no  altera-  with  immense  fleets,  and  whose  interests  in  the 

tion  of  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  it,  canal  and  its  operation  can  never  be  so  vital 

without   the   accord  of  the  United    States,  and  supreme  as  ours,  would  partake  of  the 

This  protocol  was  very  generally  denounced  nature  of  an  alliance  against  the  United  States, 

in  Colombia,  and  failed  to  receive  the  ap-  and  would  be  regarded  by  this  Government  as 

proval  of  the  Senate  of  that  nation.  an  indication  of  unfriendly  feeling.    It  would 

The  general  subject  of  the  relation  of  the  be  but  an  inadequate  response  to  the  good-will 

Government  to  the  canal  enterprise  appears  to  we  bear  them,  and  our  cheerAil  and  constant 

have  received  the  .early  consideration  of  the  recognition  of  their  own  rights  of  domestic 

new  Administration.    On  the  24th  of  June  Mr.  policy,  as  well  as  those  resulting  from  proxim- 

Blaine,  the  Secretary  of  State,  addressed  a  cir-  ity  or  springing  from  neighborly  interests." 

oular  letter  of  instructions  to  tlie  American  This  communication  was  made  public  in  the 

Ministers  at  the  principal  courts  of  Europe,  in  latter  part  of  October,  and  excited  some  criti- 

which  he  set  out  with  the  statement  that  it  had  cism  in  London.    The  **  Times"  made  use  of 

"  fallen  under  the  ob^rTation  of  the  President,  the  following  language : 

through  the  current  statementsof  the  European  ^^  ^^^  ^^^        ^.^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^.^  g^^^ 

press  and  other  usual  channels  of  communica-  ^  ^^^  precautions  so  that  the  canal  shall  not  be  used 

tion,  that  the  great  powers  of  Europe  may  pos-  in  any  way  hostile  to  them.    So  far  as  Mr.  Blaine's 

sibly  be  considering  the  subject  of  jointly  guar-  letter  is  an  argument  for  the  neutrality  of  the  canal, 

anteeing   the  neutrality    of  the  interoceanio  it  i»  unanswerable;  but  we  faU  to  see  why  there 

««««!   «^«r  -rv-^^A^^t-^A    »/t-/%oo    *u^   T<.^v.^na   rt^  Bhould  06  auy  repugnauoe  to  allow  England  OF  Fianoe 

canal  now  projected   across   the  Isthmus  of  to  join  in  a  guaraSt^,  and  why  it  shoufd  be  contended 


abundantly  provided  _^_  „ 

treaty  with  New  Granada,  concluded  in  1846.  ^Tc^^^ifdf^IiS'orSe'SI?/^^^ 

lie  maintained  that  the  United  States  had  as-  ^^le.    Indeed,  it  sSrcely  admits  if  doubt  that  the 

sumed  the  obligations  and  responsibilities  of  great  bulk  of  the  vessels  which  for  some  ycare  to  oome 

this  guarantee,  and  was  prepared  to  carry  it  would  pass  through  the  canal  would  be  £nglidi.    At 

out,  and  that  notbiuR  more  was  needed.  *11  events,  the  dues  paid  by  the  American  mercantile 

The  copy  of  the  letter   addressed  to  Mr.  gS'S  S'^Sr^rSS.' a""c^Mf^5?^ttS 

Lowell  at  London,  directed  nun  to  bring  the  holders*   receipts.     Great   though  the  interests  of 

treaty  of  1846  to  the  attention  of  Lord  Gran-  America  are  in  this  matter,  and  neoessaiy  though  it  is 

ville,  and  to  **  intimate  to  him  that  any  move-  for  her  that  there  should  be  free  communication  he- 

mpnt  in  thA  RAnnA  of  RnnnlAmAntin<r  tht^  aimr.  tween  hor  Atlantic  and  Pacific  States,  this  does  not 

ment  in  tne  sense  ot  supplementmg  tne  gu^-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  England  also  is  at  ince  an  Atlan- 

antee  contamed  therem  would  necessarily  be  ^^  ^^^  pacific  power/and  that  she  is  bound  to  have 
regarded  by  this  Government  as  an  uncalled-for  regard  for  the  welfare  of  her  subjects  in  British  Co- 
intrusion  into  a  field  where  the  local  and  gen-  lumbiA,  and  to  tldnk  of  securing  free  access  to  her 
eral  interests  of  the  United  States  of  America  Australian  colonies.  The  neutoUijing  of  the  canal 
•««»4>  Ka  a^»oM^«>»^  Vr^/^.A  *\.^^^  ^r  -«.«  ^4.1.^.  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  states  m  the  world, 
must  be  considered  before  tliose  of  any  other  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^     ^^^  ^^  ^his  communication  any 

power,  save  those  of  the  United  States  of  Co-  goHd  objection  to  allowing  European  powers  to  join  m 

lombia  alone,  which  has  already  derived,  and  a  work  universally  desirable.    Every  additional  guar- 

will  continue  to  derive,  such  eminent  advan-  antor  would  strengthen  the  guarantee.    Evenr  new 

tages  from  the  gnarantee  of  this  Government."  P"*?  ^  ^a  ^VS^t  ^a^^^  ff^'^iT.^  f^ 

jy ^_*      .     °.,  .      ^*.,        ^#     "Di  •       A      1*.  canal  would  not  be  blockaded  or  used  as  a  basis  for 

In  re-enforcing  this  position,  Mr.  Blaine  dwelt  hostile  operations  in  time  of  war ;  and  it  seems  a  little 

upon  the  policy  of  the  United  States  in  refrain-  inconsistent  in  one  and  the  same  breath  to  aigue  for 

ing  from  all  complication  with  the  afifairs  ot  a  guarantee,  and  to  insist  that  the  bill  shall  not  be 

Europe,  and  declared  that  European  nations  ^«*od  by  more  than  two  names.    Were  England  to 

were  eqnally  boand  not  to  interfere  with^^-  ^"t.fc^^u'l^ulT^taVo^hl; 

fairs  on  the  American  Contment     The  United  5>  reply  to  any  American  statesman  who  might  choose 

States  claimed  no  exclusive  privileges  and  no  to  say  hereafter:  "The  govenunents  of  the  two  re- 
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EubUoB  are  alone  parties  to  the  treaty.    What  they  reproduced."    The  ioterests  of  her  Majesty's 

ave  made  they  can  tear  op.    The  neutrality  of  the  Government,  he  urged,  were  insignificant,  whUe 

oanal  la  tor  the  time  auapended."    It  seecns,  to  say  the  4.i,^„^  ^p  xlT;   tt.»;*1.i  c*.^*.  -  ™™  ^^^^2^^^^t. 

least,  to  be  an  unhappy  use  of  language  to  desbribe  ^^^^  ^^J'^^  ^»»^d  States  were  paramount, 

the  sinoere  oo-operation  of  the  European  ipovemments  &Qd  had  been  greatly  enhanced  smce  the  nego- 

in  a  oommon  object  as  of  the  nature  of  an  alliance  tiation  of  the  treaty,  on  account  of  the  devel- 

against  the  United  States,    Any  statement  hereafter  opment  of  its  possessions  on  the  Pacific  coast, 

made  by  Mr.  LoweU,  of  the  views  of  his  pvem-  jforeover,  the  effect  of  the  agreement  was  to 

ment  m  rosard  to  the  mutter,  which  has  almost  ceased  .       X      '    „  .  J  .          .   *^    ,    *  «^"**'**«'  »t»o  w 

to  be  purely  a  matter  of  abJtract  poUtics.  will  com-  g^jj,®  Great  Britam  a  virtual  power  of  control, 

mand  attention,  but  he  must  expect  to  find  English-  ^*  The  insular  position  of  the  home  Govern- 

men  quite  unprepared  to  see  any  great  diiference  bo-  ment,"  he  said,  **  with  its  extended  colonial 

tween  the  Dosition  of  Nicara^paimd  that  of  Panama;  possessions,  requires  the    British   Empire  to 

and  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  injury  American  m-  !!«:_«.„;„  «  ««»♦  «««„i  ^<.fAKi;ok»iA..f  »k;^k   {.. 

tereata  could  suffer  from  a  generaTcompact  to  secure  maintain  a  vast  naval  estabhshment  which,  in 

the  neutrality  of  a  pathway  which,  in  the  interests  of  our  continental  solidity,  we  do  not  need,  and 

the  whole  world,  should  be  placed  outside  of  the  re-  in  time  of  peace  shall  never  create.    If  the 

gion  of  warfare.  United  States  binds  itself  not  to  fortify  on 

The  **  Daily  News "  said  *  ^and^  it  concedes  that  Great  Britain,  in  the 

There  probably  never  waa  a  tune  when  all  the  Eu-  P?««^We  case  of  a  struggle  for  the  control  of 
ropwui  poweia  were  more  thorougrhly  well  dUpoaed  the  canal,  shall  at  the  outset  have  an  advan- 
toward  America  than  now.  Mr.  Blaine^s  arguments,  tage  which  would  prove  decisive,  and  which 
therefore,  are  certain  of  a  patient  and,  indeed,  of  a  oould  not  be  reversed,  except  by  the  expendi- 
friendly  hearing ;  but  as  a  piece  of  logic  the  ciroular  tn-^  „*  traaaure  and  forcA  The  nreanmntivA 
can  hMdly  be  considered  V  his  best  friends  to  be  ?^^  ?f  ^^^^^l^  ^^  l^^^'  A  ne  presumptive 
very  powerful  By  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  Amer-  mtention  of  the  treaty  was  to  place  the  two 
ica  i«cogniaed  the  nropriety  of  what  she  now  regarda  powers  on  a  plane  of  perfect  equality  with  re- 
as  an  intrusion.  All  great  commercial  countries  will  spect  to  the  canal ;  but  in  practice,  as  I  have 
be  deeply  inteiwted  in  the  Panama  Canal.  The  mari-  indicated,  this  would  prove  utteriy  delusive, 
W^^oSS  is  "SfJ^r^lSHSStSTtS  «.d  would,  instead,  surrender  it,  if  not  in  form, 
the  guanntee  will  consequently  be  absolutely  neces-  J®t  in  effect,  to  the  control  ox  ureat  ISritam. 
saiy,  nnleoa  the  United  States  are  prepared  to  take  The  treaty  binds  the  United  States  not  to  use 
upon  themselves  an  enormoua  responsibility.  Per-  itg  military  force  in  any  precautionary  meas- 
hapa  the  most  unfortunate  suggestion  of  tbe  drcuUw  «-^  whila  it  leaveA  the  naval  Dower  of  Great 
is  Sat  the  proposed  guarantee  would  be  in  the  nature  ^V.  ^'*"®  l  *®f  ^®*  ^^^  °*^*^  ^J^V  ?f  ^^^^ 
of  an  alliaice'againit  America.  It  U  unposaible  to  ^ntam  perfectly  free  and  unrestrained,  ready 
see  how  a  purely  peaceful  convention  can  oe  an  alii-  At  any  moment  of  need  to  seize  both  ends  of 
anca  against  anybody  unices  it  involves  exclusion.  It  the  canal  and  render  its  military  occupation  on 
is  unneoesMry  to  say  that  nobodv  proposes  to  ex-  land  a  matter  entirely  within  the  discretion 
dude  the  United  States  from  the  benefit  of  the  pro-  _#  k««  ir.4A<.««f«  n^.,l.»*nA»f  tk^  m;i:4^o..« 
posed  neutrality.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  matter  ^^  **®'  ^^^t^  .?^^?r°™^°^  P®  u  ^7 
wiU  take  a  different  turn  from  that  sug^ted  in  the  power  of  the  United  States,  as  shown  by  the 
circular^  which  mu3t  surely  have  been  issued  under  recent  civil  war,  is  without  limit,  and,  in  any 
some  misconception.  conflict  on  the  American  Continent,  altogether 
The  *'  Pall  Mall  Gazetta  "  contained  the  fol-  irresistible.  The  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  corn- 
lowing  remarks:  mands  this  Government  not  to  use  a  single 

It  can  not  be  doubted  that  Mr.  Blaine's  oireular  regiment  of  troops  to  protect  its  interests  in 

waa  not  aotusted  by  any  historical  policy,  but  by  the  connection  with  the  interoceanio  canal,  but  to 

fear  that  an  mtemational  guarantee  miffht  interfere  surrender  the  transit  to  the  guardianship  and 

S?Cot«bS:^™ed'to'L'^'l»"'tt..ri^  control  of  the  British  navy,  "no  American 
their  men-of-war  and  troops  through  theamalat  all  soldier  IS  to  be  quartered  on  the  Isthmus  to 
times,  while  providing  that  the  canal  should  be  closed  protect  the  rights  of  his  country  in  the  inter- 
to  nations  at  war  with  either  contracting  party.  The  oceanic  canal,  surely — by  the  fair  logic  of  neu- 
expedient  of  America  for  securing  her  mterest  m  the  trality— no  war- vessel  of  Great  Britain  should 

^tHtm^ar^e^^JTS^n'!)?*^^^^^^  be  nermitted  to  appear  in  the  wate^n,  that  con- 

British  purchase  of  Suez  Canal  shares,  which  umed  t™  either  entrance  to  the  canal."    He  pro- 

at  a  ahmlar  object.     European  powen  might  legiti-  ceeded   to  disclaim,  in  behalf  of  the  United 

mately  hesitate  to  commit  the  virtual  command  of  one  States  Government,  any  disposition  to  adopt 

of  the  very  greatest  commercial  routes  m  the  world  ^^  aggressive  policy,  but  maintained  that  iU 

to  one  very  strong  power  and  one  very  weak  one.     r  .  "ee  ««»       •     j   fu  *  •*     u^  i^   ^ ^*-^i  ♦!»« 

The  Olaytcm- Bui  wor  treaty  may  be  usefully  employed  ^teresU  required  that  it  should  control  the 
to  call  to  recollection  America's  former  and  wiser  shortest  and  most  convenient  route  of  com- 
frmme  of  mind.  munication  by  water  between  the  two  shores 
Under  date  of  November  19th,  Secretary  of  its  territorial  domain,  citing  the  policy  of 
Blaine  addressed  a  communication  to  Minister  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  the  route  to  India 
Lowell,  in  which  he  proposed  to  the  British  by  way  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas 
Govemmentcertain  modifications  of  the  agree-  through  the  Suez  Canal,  as  furnishing  a  par- 
ment  of  1860,  known  as  the  Clayton-Bulwer  allel  to  that  proposed  by  the  United  States, 
treaty.  He  argued  that  that  convention  was  Great  Britam  (he  continued)  appreciates  the  ad- 
made  "under  exceptional  and  extraordinary  vantage,  and  perhaps  the  necwssity.  of  maintalnmg, 
conditions  which  have  long  since  ceased  to  ft  the  cost  of  larw  military  and  MvaleaUbliahm^^ 
^  .  .  ""*«  »^;"^"  "«/«  \t  «»*"vw  y^ou^s^  lA/  ^^  mtenor  and  nearest  route  to  Indu^  while  any 
exist— conditions  which  at  best  were  tempo-  nation  with  hostile  intent  is  compelled  to  take  the 
rary  in  their  nature,  and  which  can  never  bo  longer  route  and  travel  many  thousand  additional 
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miles  thnmgh  dangerous  Bess.  It  is  hardly  ooneeiv-  Britain  alone  conld  no  longer  serve  the  pnr- 
ftble  that  the  wune  ^i^reat  power,  which  considers  her-  ^q^  originally  contemplated.  It  was  now 
selfjustifled  in  taking  these  precaution  for  the  satety  ^  .^  "not  only  to  free  the  United  States 
ofaremotecolonyonanothercontment,  should  object  ^""6""  "w  wmj  w  x*w  w^w  ^uiv^  i^baucs 
to  the  United  States  adopting  similar  but  fkr  less  de-  from  unequal  and  mequitable  obligationa  to 
monstrative  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  dis-  Great  Britain,  but  also  to  empower  this  Gov- 
tant  shores  of  her  own  domain,  for  the  drawine  to-  ernment  to  treat  with  all  other  nations  seeking 
gether  of  the  extremes  of  the  Umon  in  »till  closer  foothold  on  the  Isthmus,  on  the  same  basis 
bonds  of  interest  and  sympathy,  and  for  holding,  in  ^  .  ^*  i  •  x*  ^  •  i  a  »  rru 
the  quiet  determination  of  kn  hokorable  self-deSSse,  of  impartial  justice  and  independence."  The 
the  absolute  control  of  the  great  water-way  which  modinoations  proposed  were  as  follows: 
shall  unite  the  two  oceans,  and  which  the  United  i,  £yery  part  of  tlie  treaty  which  forbids  the 
BUtes  will  alwavB  insist  upon  treating  as  part  of  her  United  States  fortifying  the  canal  and  holding  the 
coast-line.  If  a  nostile  movement  should  at  any  time  political  control  of  itTm  conjunction  with  the  coon- 
be  made  against  the  Pacific  coast,  threatening  danger  ^y  in  which  it  is  situated,  to  "be  canceled, 
to  its  people  and  d^truction  to  its  property,  the  Gov-  2.  Every  part  of  the  treaty  in  which  Great  Britain 
ernment  of  the  United  States  would  feel  that  it  had  a^^  xhe  United  States  agree  to  make  no  acquisition  of 
been  unfaithiul  to  its  duty  and  neglectful  toward  its  territory  in  Central  America  to  remain  in  full  foroe. 
own  dtizens,  if  it  permitted  itself  to  be  bound  by  a  As  an  original  proposition,  tliis  Government  would 
treaty  which  gave  the  same  right  through  tiie  canal  not  admit  that  6reat  Britain  and  the  United  States 
to  a  war-ship,  bent  on  an  errand  of  destruction,  that  should  be  put  on  the  same  basis,  even  negatiyely, 
is  reserved  to  its  own  navy,  sailing  for  the  defense  of  ^ith  respect  to  territorial  acquisitions  on  the  Amen- 
our  coast  and  the  protectionoftl*  lives  of  our  people,  can  Continent,  and  would  be  unwilling  to  establish 
And  as  England  insists,  by  the  might  of  her  power,  puch  a  precedent  without  full  exphmaSon.    But  the 


might  give 

sist  that  the  interior,  more  speedy,  and  safer  route  of  ous  appr^ensions  among  a  people  with  which  thia 
the  canal  shall  be  reserved  for  ourselves,  while  our  Government  desires  to  be  on  Uie  most  friendly  terms, 
enemies,  if  we  shall  ever  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  The  United  States  has  taken  special  occasion  to  assure 
any,  shall  be  remanded  to  the  voyage  aroimd  Cape  the  Spanish- American  republics  to  the  south  of  us 
Horn.  ^  tihat  we  do  not  intend  and  do  not  desire  to  cross  their 
A  consideration  of  controllizig  influence  in  this  borders  or  in  any  way  disturb  their  territorial  integ- 
auestion  is  Uie  well^settled  conviction  on  the  part  of  rity,  and  we  shall  not  willingly  incur  the  risk  of  a 
tnis  Government  that  only  by  the  United  States  ezer-  misunderBtanding  by  annulling  the  clauses  in  the 
cising  supervision  can  the  Isthmus  canal  be  definite-  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  which  forbid  such  a  step  with 
ly,  and  at  all  times,  secured  against  the  interference  Central  America.  Tne  acquisition  of  militaiy  and 
and  obstruction  incident  to  war.  A  mere  agreement  naval  stations  necessary  for  tne  protection  of  the  canal 
of  neutrality,  on  paper,  between  the  great  powen  of  and  voluntarily  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Europe  might  prove  ineffectual  to  preserve  the  canal  Central  American  States  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
in  time  of  Bostuities.  The  first  sound  of  a  cannon  in  violation  of  the  provision  contfdned  in  the  foregoizig. 
a  general  European  war  would,  in  all  probabilitjr,  s.  The  Unitea  States  will  not  object  to  maintaining 
annul  the  treaty  of  neutrality,  and  the  strategic posi-  the  clause  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  free  port 
tion  of  the  csniu,  commanding  both  oceans,  mi^nt  be  at  each  end  Of  wTiatever  canal  may  be  constructed,  if 
held  by  the  first  naval  power  that  could  seise  it  If  England  desires  it  to  be  retained, 
this  should  be  done,  the  United  States  would  suffer  4.  The  clause  in  which  the  two  ^veraments 
•noh  grave  inconvenience  and  loss  in  her  domestic  agreed  to  make  treaty  stipulations  for  a  point  protec- 
commerce  as  would  enforce  the  duty  of  a  defensive  and  torate  of  whatever  railway  or  canal  might  be  con- 
protective  war  on  her  part,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  Btructed  at  Tehuantepec  or  Panama  has  never  been 
Saining  that  control  which,  in  advance,  she  insists  is  perfected.  No  treaty  stipulations  lor  the  proposed 
ue  toner  position  and  demanded  by  her  necessities,  end  have  been  suggested  by  either  party,  althouffh 
I  am  not  arguing  or  assuming  that  a  general  war,  or  citizens  of  the  United  States  long  since  constructea  a 
any  war  at  all,  is  imminent  in  Europe,  but  it  must  railway  at  Panama,  and  are  now  engaged  in  the  same 
not  be  forgotten  that  within  the  past  twenty-five  years  work  at  Tehuantepec  It  is  a  fair  presumption,  in 
all  the  great  powen  of  Europe  nave  been  engaged  in  the  judgment  of  uie  President,  that  this  provision 
war— most  ofuiem  more  than  once.  In  only  a  single  ^ould  be  regarded  as  obsolete  by  the  non-action  and 
instance  in  the  past  hundred  years  has  t»D6  United  common  consent  of  the  two  govemmentB. 
States  exohim^a  a  hostile  shot  witli  any  European  5.  The  clause  defining  the  distance  from  either  end 
power.  It  is  m  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  of  the  canal  where,  in  time  of  war,  captures  might  be 
for  a  hundred  years  to  come  even  that  experience  will  made  by  either  belligerent  on  the  high  seas,  was  left 

ecomes  evident  that  incomplete  and  the  distance  was  never  determined. 


the  one  conclusive  mode  of  preserving  any  Isthmus    In  the  judgment  of  the  President,  speaking  in  the 

interest  of  peaceful  commerce,  this  distance  should  be 


be  repeated.    It  consequently  becomes  evident  that  incompl 

the  one  conclusive  mode  of  preserving  anv  Isthmus 

canal  fVom  the  possible  distraction  and  deatruotion 

of  war,  is  to  place  it  under  the  control  of  that  govern-  made  as  lilyeral  as  possible,  and  might  with  advantage, 

ment  least  likely  to  be  engaged  in  war,  and  able,  in  as  a  question  relating  to  tne  high  seas  and  common 

anjr  and  every  event,  to  enforce  the  guardianship  to  all  nations,  be  a  matter  of  stipulation  between  the 

which  she  will  assume.     For  self-protection  to  her  great  powen  of  the  world. 

own  interests,  therefore,  the  United  States,  in  the         -.  t     •       a.\,    a        * «^; ^  . 

fint  insUnce,  asserta  her  right  to  control  the  Isthmus  *»  conclnsion,  the  Secretary  said : 

transit ;  and,  secondly,  she  offere  by  such  control  that  j^  assuming,  ss  a  necessity,  the  political  control  of 

absolute  neutralization  of  the  canal,  as  respects  Euro-  whatever  canal  or  canals  may  bo  constructed  acroai 

pean  powen,  which  can  in  no  other  way  be  certainly  ^jj^  igthmus,  the  United  States  will  act  in  entire  har- 

attained  and  lasthigly  assured.  niony  with  the  governments   within  whose   terri- 
tory the  canals  shall  be  located.     Between  the  United 

Another  reason  given  for  the  modification  States  and  the  other  American  republics  there  can  be 

of  the  treaty  was,  that  since  1850  other  En-  S^^^'^^^^^ v°^  !^tl-?^^' """  511?!^^^?^^^ 

,•        y_   3      iji*.!'                     •!  Government  entertams  no  design  in  connection  witn 

ropean  nations  bad  extended  their  commercial  ^Yi\b  project  for  its  own  advanSge,  which  is  not  also 

connections  with  Sonth  America,  and  an  agree-  for  the  equal  or  greater  advantage  of  the  country  to 

ment  between  the  United  States  and  Great  be  directly  and  immediately  affected.    Nor  does  the 
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Unitod  Statas  seek  any  exolneive  or  Darrow  oommer-  in  regard  to  the  Suez  Oanal  rs  was  attributed 

^^J!^^J}^Hl  '*'^'  ""^'^  '^•^  ^^  ^^^^  to  it  bj  the  ex-Secretary  of  State,  and  as  was 

proolainatioii  dedare,  at  the  proper  time,  in  co^juno-  „,^„^i^  ^«  ^u^  -v-^*  ^/♦k-  tt^uL^  a^^*^  i« 

tion  with  the  republfc  on  wh^  SoU  the  ^anal  may  be  Proposed  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  in 

looated,  that  the  same  rights  and  privUeges,  the  same  regard  to  the  Nicaragua  route.      '*  The  Navy 

tolls  and  obligations  for  the  use  of  the  canal,  shall  Department  of  the  United  States,**  he  said, 

apply  with  ahsolate  impartiality  to  the  inerchant  ma-  must  be  well  aware  that  her  Majesty's  Govern- 

toe  If  ^,  rw;^el?  A'Ue'tlnl^^^        S  ^«?^,  ^^  '^^T.S""^^*  ^l^"l"^  ^^^?  Y"  '^ 

freely  granted  to  the  war-vesMls  of  other  nations.   In  ^^^^^^  ^^  °^  <>'  ^^^  <^^^  ^y  ^^^  naval  forces 

time  of  war,  aside  from  the  defensive  use  to  be  made  of  other  countries,  and  that  during  the  recent 

of  it  by  the  country  in  which  it  is  constmoted  and  by  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  when  the 

^^.^i'^®*^*®*'     iT?^??^i!?^Pf^T??^'^  canal  itself  formed  a  portion  of  the  territory 

against  the  war-vesaela  of  all  belligerents.    It  is  the  ^*  __^  .^  ^l  .  KAn;«.»»^«*-    «rk»..  ♦!,«  «««♦  ,>* 

dSsiie  and  determination  of  the  u3ted  States  that  the  ^'  ^Jf\  ^^  "»«,  belligerent^  when  the  seat  of 

ft^ai  shall  be  used  only  for  the  development  and  in-  ponflict  was  close  at  hand,  and  when  British 

crease  of  peaceful  commerce  among  iu  the  nations,  interests  might  in  many  other  respects  have 

and  shall  not  be  oonslderod  a  strategic  point  in  war-  been  nearly  involved,  they  contented  them- 

Sj!b;^^^L^S?^mJ^K!^''^^^^  8«'^^  ^i^^  obUining  an  assurance  that  the 

or  DC  seised  under  the  compulsions  of  military  neoes- i  * a-^v     u      i.i         *.     jj^ 

sity  by  sny  of  the  great  po/ers  that  may  have  contasto  fP^^^^e  of  operations  should  not  be  extended  to 

in  which  the  United  States  has  no  stake,  and  will  take  the  canal. '      He  cofldbated  the  idea  that  the 

no  pari.    If  it  be  asked  why  the  United  States  objects  development  of  American  interests   on   the 

to^e  assmt  of  European  governments  to  the  terms  Pacific  coast  had  not  been  anticipated  at  the 

lt\?rSS?^2e%tto^a^;L^^^^  time  the  treaty  was  made.    HecoWnued: 

dissent,  snd  thus  the  whole  question  woald  be  thrown  .-«.,.,             .  .      ^  *v   *  «    *  j          *i      ^    ^ 

open  for  contention  as  an  Sitemational  issue.    It  is  ,  ^^}^i  "TJ^a^^SL^^c??  f"l^«s*  doOToe  the  extent 

the  fixed  purpo«  of  the  United  States  to  confine  it  *®  ^*»*«*»,  ^.  ?'^^  ^tatos  must  feel  mtsrwted  In 

strictly  anS  solely  as  an  American  question  to  be  dealt  "^^  ^  "^^^"^  iT^J^.  <»n8trocted  across  the  Uth- 

with  and  dectded  by  the  American  governments.  ™»»:?^  Panama,  her  Itoesty'sQoverninent  would  be 

^                       ^  wanting  m  rogard  to  their  duty  if  they  Sailed  to  pomt 

The  oomraunioation  of  Mr.  Blaine  to  Mr.  out  that  Qrsat  Britain  has  larae  colonial  possessions, 

LowelL  in  November,  had  presumably  the  sup-  ^^  1««  than  great  commercial  faitercsts,  which  render 

n^vf  A#  ^naaiAan^  A-fYin-  wi./^  in  ku  Aiof  «n^  *i^7  meaus  of  unobstTuctod  snd  rapid  access  from  the 

port  of  President  Arthur,  who,  in  his  fiwt  mes-  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  jj^^h  and  Soutfi  Pacific  Oceans  a 

sage  to  Congress,  on  December  6th,  said:  matter  for  her  also  of  the  greatest  unportance.    Tho 

The  questions  growing  out  of  the  proposed  inter-  development  of  these  pousessions  and  intorosts  has 

oceanic  water-way  across  the  Isthmus  of^Panama  are  steadily  continued,  possibly  with  less  rapidity,  but  on 

of  grave  national  importance.    This  Qovemment  has  a  >oale  which  has  some  relation  even  to  that  of  the 

not  Deen  unmindfhl  of  the  solemn  obligations  imposed  Psciflo  States. 

upon  it  by  its  compact  of  1846  with  Colombia,  as  the  Her  Miu^sty's  Government  do  not  wish  to  ignore 

independent  and  sovereign  mistress  of  the  territory  the  share  whioh  other  naUons  have  acquired  in  the 

crosMd  bv  the  canal,  and  has  sooffht  to  rsnder  them  commerce  of  Central  and  South  America,  nor  to  ex- 

eflbctive  by  flnesh  engagements  with  the  Colombian  dude  ftx>m  consideration  the  interest  of  those  coun- 

Bepublio,  looking  to  their  practical  execution.    Tho  tries  in  any  canal  which  mav  be  made  across  the  Isth- 

negotlattons  to  this  end,  after  they  had  reached  what  mus.    They  are  of  opinion  that  such  a  canal,  between 

appeared  to  be  a  mutually  satisfactory  solution  here,  two  great  oceans  and  between  all  Europe  and  Eastern 

were  met  in  Colombia  by  a  disavows  of  the  powerj  Asia,  is  a  work  which  concerns  not  merely  the  United 

which  its  envoy  had  assumed,  and  by  a  proposal  for  States  or  the  American  Contincntj  but  the  whole 

lenewed  negotiation  on  a  modified  basis.    Meanwhile  oiviliaed  world.    This  is  a  view  which  finds  expres- 

thia  Oovemment  learned  that  Colombia  had  proposei  sion  in  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1860.     Her 

to  the  European  powers  to  join  in  a  guarantee  of  the  Msjosty's  Oovemment  are  as  anxious  as  tliat  of  the 

neutrality  of  the  proposed  Panama  Canal,  a  guarantee  United  States  that  while  all  nations  should  exuoy  their 

which  would  be  m  direct  contravention  of  our  obli^pi^  proper  share  in  the  benefits  to  be  expected  from  the 


tion  as  the  sole  guarantor  of  the  integrity  of  Colombian    undertaking^  no  ringle  country  should  acquire  a  pre- 


prior  guaiuntoe  of  the  United  States  indispensable,  international  basis  its  universal  snd  unrestricted  use. 

and  for  which  the  inteijection  of  any  foreign  guarantee  With  all  deference  to  the  considerations  which  have 

might  be  regarded  as  a  superfluous  and  unfriendly  act.  prompted  the  proposals  made  in  Mr.  Blaine's  dispatch, 

Foreseemg  the  probable  reliimce  of  the  British  Gov-  ner  Majesty's  Oovemment  can  not  believe  that  they 

erament  on  the  provisionsoftheClayton-Bulwer  treaty  would  promote  the  object  or  be  beneficial  in  them- 

of  1850,  as  affonJing  room  for  a  share  in  the  guarantees  selves.    The  relations  of  the  United  Statoa  with  the 

which  the  United  States  oovenanted  with  Colombia  European  powers  are,  fortunately,  of  a  nature  to  give 

four  years  before,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  supplement  rise  to  no  reelin^^s  of  suspicion  or  alarm.    The  general 

the  action  of  my  predecessor,  by  proposing  to  her  tendency  of  their  forei*^  policy  sivos  good  promise 

Majesty's  Qovemment  the  modification  of  that  instni-  that  they  will  so  continue.     But  i?  provision  is  to  be 

ment,  and  the  abroffatlon  of  such  dauses  thereof  as  do  mode  on  one  side  for  a  different  state  of  afljairs,  it  must 

not  comport  with  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  bo  expected  that  the  course  thus  indicated  will  find 

toward  Colombia,  or  witii  the  vital  needs  of  the  two  it^  natural  and  logical  counterpart  on  the  other.    Her 

friendly  parties  to  the  oompaoL  Mt^ioaty's  Oovemment  can  coRcelvo  no  more  melan- 

TT    *       J  ^       .  T  •*   *****-.>  ▼      •■  ^  clioly  spectocle  than  a  competition  amono:  the  nations 

Under  date  of  January  7,  1882,  Lord  Gran-  holdTinff  West  Indisn  possessions  and  others  on  the 

ville  addressed  a  communication  to  Mr.  West,  Central  and  South  American  Continent  in  the  con- 

the  British  Minister  at  Washington,  in  reply  atraction  of  fortifications  to  obtain  the  command  over 

to  Mr.  Blaine's  proposition  for  a  modificatiim  ^Z^lV'Hii  T^^Z  ^ThV X*  ^ot'^ore 

^•A.i^/n„_.       ijiL.      J.      A.    rr         'i.*     j  ansmff  for  such  a  measure.    They  can  not  Dciiovo 

of  the  Olayton-Bnl^er  treaty.   He  raamtamed  that  it  would  be  wrroeable  or  convenient  to  any  South 

that  Qreat  Britain  had  pursued  no  such  policy  Amerioan  itato  through  whioh  the  oanal  nuiy  paas  to 
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And  itself  called  upon  to  admit  a  foreign  power  to  America,  wliicb  she  was  indisposed  to  abandon, 

oon»truct  and  garrison  on  its^  temtory.a  suoceiaion  of  ^nj  ^yhich  the  United  States  claimed  had  been 

ruS*:SS^|>Cern7no^»S1^^^^^^  ^^'^  "P  ^^  '*^t '''''''  i  ^"  ^"°^^^.  "/  ^"""^ 

neighboring  one,  and  situated  upon  the  same  conti-  ment  were  subsequently  removed  oj  treaties 

nont ;  and  when  claim  to  do  this  is  acoompanied  bjr  a  which  Great  Britain  had  made  with  Guatemala 

declaration  that  the  United  States  will  always  insist  for  Uie  settlement  of  the  question  of  the  Balize 

on  treating  the  water-way  which  shall  unite  two  boundary,  with  Honduras  surrendering  the  Bay 
oceans  "as  part  of  her  ooast-lme,*'  it  is  dilBoult  to  ^  ""^«Ji  ""*- "^"^  -"  «*«*•««£  mu  w^x^o^ 
imagine  that  the  states  to  which  the  tenitoiy  lying  Islands  and  the  Mosquito  protectorate,  and  with 
between  that  watei^way  and  the  United  States  be-  Nicaragua  in  relation  to  the  Mosquito  Indians 
longs  can  practically  retam  as  independent  a  position  and  British  subjects.  The  settlement  of  the  dif- 
as  Oiat  which  they  now  eiyoy.  These  are  the  oonse-  ficalty  had  been  accepted  by  the  United  States 
quences  that,  in  the  convicuon  of  her  Maiesty's  Gov-  „„  n  JLa.-  ^i„  a«*;o#««*J>— • "  ol  i«««  «««  ««  ioaa 
Jmment,  would  almost  certainly  lollowtrom  a  chum  «» "entire  y  satisfactory  so  long  ago  as  1860, 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  assume  tlie  supreme  a*  would  nave  appeared  irora  the  correspond  • 
authority  over  the  canal  and  all  responsibility  for  its  ence  and  records  quoted  by  Mr.  Blaine,  if  he 
control.  Her  Majesty's  Government  hold,  on  the  had  pursued  the  subject  a  little  further.  In  con- 
contrary,  that  the  prindple^  whkh  guided  t^^^  y^^^  ^^  summing  up  his  argument,  Lord 
tuitions  of  the  convention  of  1850  were  intruibicaUy  p  *n  *h  .  or  o  i 
sound,  and  continue  to  be  applicable  to  the  present  ^iranviiie  saia : 

state  of  affairs.  Their  wish  would  be  that  those  Piin-  I  have  been  foiced  to  give  the  above  extracts  at  con- 
dples  should  receive  the  practical  development  which  ndemble  length,  and  I  refrain  ih>m  adding  other  pas- 
was  contemplated  at  the  time,  and  that  effect  should  sages  whidi  would  tend  to  illustrate  and  oonilrm  them, 
be  given  to  that  portion  of  the  treaty  which  provides  A  perusal  of  them,  however,  will,  I  think,  suffice  to 
that  the  oontractinz  parties  shall  invite  all  other  show:  1.  That  the  differences  which  arose  between 
states  with  whom  they  have  friendly  intercourse  to  the  two  governments  in  regard  to  the  treaty,  and 
enter  into  similar  stipulations  with  them.  ^  A  certain  which  occosioned  at  one  time  oonsiderable  irritation, 
amount  of  progress  was  mode  in  this  direction  by  the  but  which  have  long  since  been  happily  disposed  of, 
conclusion  of  the  conventions  with  Honduras  and  did  not  relate  to  the  general  prindples  to  be  observed 
Nicaragua  by  Groat  Britain  in  1856  and  1860,  and  by  in  regard  to  the  means  of  interoceanio  communication 
the  Umted  States  in  1864  and  1867,  and  by  Nicaragua  across  the  Isthmus,  but  had  their  origin  in  a  stipula- 
with  Franco  in  1859,  with  the  object  of  upholding  the  tion  which  Mr.  Bkme  still  proposes  m  great  part  to 
general  principles  inserted  in  the  treaty.  During  the  maintain.  He  wishes  eveiy  port  of  the  treaty  in  which 
period  when  tnere  were  stiU  matten  to  regulate  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  agree  to  make  no 
respect  to  Greytown,  the  Bay  Islands,  the  iVontier  of  acquisition  of  territory  in  Central  America  to  remain 
Bntish  Honduras,  and  the  protection  of  the  Mosquito  in  1^1  foroe,  while  he  desires  to  cancel  those  portions 
Indians,  and  when  the  construction  of  a  canal  still  of  the  treaty  which  forbid  the  United  States  foitifying 
seemed  a  oontingenoy  more  or  less  doubtful  and  re-  the  canal  and  holding  the  political  control  of  it  in  con- 
mote,  it  was  stronse  that  the  engagement  to  address  junction  with  the  country  in  which  it  is  located.  S. 
the  powers  should  have  been  allowed  to  remain  dor-  That  the  declarations  of  the  United  States  Govem- 
mantj  but  the  project  of  the  canal  has  now  assumed  ment  during  the  controveny  were  distinctly  at  varianoe 
sufficient  shape  to  render  such  an  application  reason*  with  any  such  proposal  as  that  just  stated.  Thev  dis- 
able and  pertment.  diumed  any  desire  to  obtain  an  exclusive  or  prereren- 
Her  Mi^esty 's  Government  believe  that  the  extension  tial  control  over  the  canal.  Their  sole  contention  was 
of  an  invitation  to  all  maritime  states  to  participate  in  that  Great  Britain  was  bound  by  the  treaty  to  abandon 
an  agreement  based  on  the  stipulation  of  the  conven-  those  positions  on  the  mainland  or  ac|jaoent  islands 
tion  of  1850  w^ould  obviate  any  objection  that  may  pos-  which  m  their  opinion  were  calculated  to  ^ve  her  the 
sibly  be  raised  against  It  as  not  being  adequate*in  its  means  of  such  a  control.  Nor  did  they  m  any  way 
present  condition  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  do-  seek  to  limit  tho  application  of  the  prindples  laia  down 
signed.    This  course  formed  the  basis  of  Mr.  Fis.h's  in  the  treaty  so  as  to  exclude  Colombia,  or  Mexican 

froposal  to  Dr.  Cardenas,  the  Nioaraguan  Minister  in  territory,  os  Mr.  Blaine  now  sup^sts,  nor  uige  that 

877,  and  her  M^jest^'s  Government  would  gladly  see  such  appiicotion  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  con- 

the  United  States  again  take  the  initiative  in  an  invite-  vention  oetween  the  United  States  and  New  Grenada 

tion  to  the  powere,  and  will  be  prepared  either  to  join  of  1846.    On  the  contrary,  they  were  ready  to  give 

in  it  or  to  support  and  indorse  it  in  the  way  that  may  those  principles  their  full  extension.    8.  That  at  a 

be  found  most  fitting  and  convenient,  provided  it  docs  time  wnen  the  British  Government  had  been  indooed 

not  conflict  in  any  way  with  the  Clayton-Bulwer  by  the  long  continuance  of  the  controveny  to  oontem- 

treaty .  plate  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty,  they  were  only  will- 

.      .  mg  to  do  so  on  the  condition  of  reverting  to  the  ttaiva 

In  a  subsequent    communioation,  January  quo  anU  its  conclusion  in  1850,  a  solution  which  was 

14th,  Lord  Granville  replied  at  length  to  Mr.  at  that  time  possible— though,  as  the  United  States 

Blaine's  contention  in  regard  to  the  disputes  £?^®™2?i  justly  pointed  out,  it  would  have  be^ 

and  disagreements  to  which  the  treaty  of  1850  {^Af  tto^^tebut  whi^b  iS^reTde^ 

nad  given  nse  in  past  years.     He  showed  that  impossible  by  the  subsequent  events,    i.  That  a  bet- 

these  related  not  at  all  to  the  provisions  in  terandmore  conciliatory  conclumou,  which  for  twen^ 

regard   to   interoceanio    commnnication,    ob-  yeim  has  remained  undisputed,  was  dfected  by  Uia 

jected  to  by  the  ex-Secretary,  which  both  par-  "?dependent ^  and  voluntary  action  of  Great  Bntam. 

j<Qx.i^  w  VI J  VM«  «7A  i^v^tjiAa/,  n«AAvu  wvu  i«m  jj^^  poiuts  in  dlsputo  were  practically  conceded  by 

ties  had  been  anxious  to  retain.  It  was  dis-  tj^jg  Jountry.  and  the  controveny  terminated  in  a 
tinctly  declared  during  the  controversy  that  the  manner  which  was  declared  by  President  Buchanan 
United  States  demanded  ^*no  exclasive  privi-  to  be  amicable  and  honorable,  resulting  in  a  final  set- 
leges  in  these  passages  [across  the  Isthmus],  tlemententirelysatisfactory  to  the  Government  of  the 
but  will  exert  their  influence  to  secure  their  ^^^^  ^^^* 

free  and  unrestricted  benefits,  both  in  peace  Frequent  reference  having  been  made  to  the 

and  war,  to  the  commerce  of  the  world.''    The  "  Monroe  doctrine  "  in  the  discussion  of  this 

dispute,  on  the  other  hand,  had  grown  out  of  subject,  it  will  be  useful  to  recall  the  purpose 

Great  Britain's  territorial  interests  in  Central  and  character  of  the  announcement  in  which 
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that  "  doctrine  ^^  had  its  origin.    In  1822  the  prepared  a  draft  of  a  reply  to  varioas  commn- 

Governmeot  of  the  United  States  recognized  nications  from  the  Russian  Government,  as  well 

the  independenoe  of  the  revolted  Spanish  colo-  as  the  proposals  of  Mr.  Rash,  which  was  sab- 

nics  in  America.    Among  the  designs  imputed  stantialiy  the  basis  of  the  declarations  after- 

to  tlie  concert  of  Earopean  powers  known  as  ward  made  by  the  President.  Mr.  Monroe  had 

the  **  Holy  Alliance "  was  the  reclamation  of  submitted  the  proposals  of  Mr.  Canning  and 

those  colonies.  The  British  Government  was  en-  the  correspondence  relating   thereto  to  Mr. 

listed  against  such  a  design,  partly  on  account  Jefferson,  then  in  retirement  at  Monticello, 

of  the  extension  of  its  commercial  interests  on  and  the  aged  statesman  had  responded  with  the 

the  Western  Continent  through  the  removal  of  following  sentiments  on  the  questions  involved  * 

the  old  Spanish  restrictions  on  colonial  trade,  '*  The  question  presented  by  the  letters  you 

andpartlyfromafearof  French  encroachments  have  sent  me  is  the  most  momentous  which 

on  its  own  possessions  in  case  the  work  of  rec-  has  ever  been  offered  to  my  contemplation 

lamation  was  once  begun.  Accordingly,  in  the  since  that  of  independence.  .  .  .  Our  first  and 

summerof  1828,  Mr.  Oanning,  the  British  Prime  fundamental  maxim  should  be,  never  to  en- 

lOnister,  proposed  to  Mr.  Rush,  the  American  tangle  ourselves  in  the  broils  of  Europe.    Our 

Minister  in  London,  that  the  United  States  join  second,  never  to  suffer  Europe  to  intermeddle 

with  England  in  the  following  declarations:  with  cis- Atlantic  affairs."     Mr.  Jefferson  fa- 

1.  That  wc  conceive  the  recovery  of  the  colonies  of  jored  awepting  Mr.  Canning's  proposal,  as  did 

Spain  to  be  hopeless.  Mr.  Madison,  who  was  also  consulted.    The 

5.  We  conceive  the  question  of  the  recognition  of  '  final  enunciation  of  the  main  branch  of  the 
them  as  independent  states  to  be  one  of  time  and  dr-  «  Monroe  doctrine  "  was  made  in  the  following 

cumstmces.                                  Aimr^^^  ♦>.  fi,w»«  lan^ftRe,  in  the  President's  message  of  Decem- 

8.  Weare,however,bynomean8diBposedtoUirow  v^.q   tooo.     u  w«  awa  it  tn^^ndnr  nnA  tt% 

any  impediment  in  the  way  of  an  arrangement  between  «>er  A  ^?^«;         y®.  ^^^  7  «>  canaor,  ana  to 

them  and  the  mother-country  by  amicable  negotiation,  the  amicable  relations  existmg  between  the 

4.  We  aim  not  at  the  possession  of  any  portion  of  United  States  and  the  allied  powers,  to  declare 

them  ourselves.                   ^.      *..       ^    ,      •,  that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their 

6.  We  could  not  see  any  portion  of  them  transferred  _„_*  <.^  ^^^^^a  *v«;.  -^a*«J«  ^^  ^^i  »/v«»s^«  r^e 
to  any  other  power  with  inference.  f^,^  *^?^,?^  ^*^«^^  ^^^^  *?  ^^  P^^"^^*^^  ^j 

this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and 

Mr.  Rush,  in  reply,  accepted  these  declafa-  safety,  with  the  existing  colonies  or  depend- 
tions  in  sabstance,  excepting  the  second,  as  the  encies  of  any  Earopean  power  we  have  not  in- 
United  States  had  already  recognized  the  inde-  terfered,  and  shall  not  interfere,  but  with  the 
pendence  of  the  former  Spanish  colonies,  but  governments  who  have  declared  their  inde- 
ohose  his  own  form  of  expression  for  them,  and  pendence  and  maintained  it,  and  whose  inde- 
disolaimedanyauthorityfrom  his  government  as  pendence  we  have,  on  great  consideration  and 
to  the  manner  of  making  an  avowal  of  the  prin-  on  just  principles,  acknowledged,  we  could 
ciples  involved.  The  communications  between  not  view  any  interposition  for  the  purpose  of 
Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Rush,  which  were  duly  oppressing  them,  or  controlling  in  any  other 
transmitted  to  the  Government  at  Washington,  manner  their  destiny,  by  any  European  power, 
resulted  in  no  formal  action,  and  are  important  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  manifestation  of 
chiefly  as  indicating  to  some  degree  the  incep-  an  unfriendly  disposition  toward  the  United 
tion  of  the  doctrine  afterward  announced  by  States.  ...  It  is  impossible  that  the  allied 
President  Monroe,  and  showin^f  the  moral  sup-  powers  should  extend  their  political  system  to 
port  looked  for  from  Great  Britain.  any  portion  of  either  contment  without  en- 

The  allied  monarchs,  in  December,  1822,  had  dangering  our  peace  and  happiness.  ...  It  is 
announced  their  determination  *'  to  repel  the  equally  impossible  that  we  should  behold  such 
mania  of  rebellion,  in  whatever  place  or  under  an  interposition  in  any  form  with  indifference," 
whatever  form  it  might  show  itself."  In  July,  This  declaration  fuUy  served  the  purpose  in- 
182S,  Mr.  Adams,  Secretary  of  State,  in  reply  tended,  and  put  an  end  to  all  designs,  if  any 
to  a  question  from  the  Russian  Minister  at  existed,  for  restoring  the  authority  of  Spain 
Washington,  declared  that  **  we  should  contest  over  its  former  colonies.  It  also  served  as  the 
the  right  of  Russia  to  any  territorial  establish-  basis  of  a  traditional  American  policy,  hostile 
ments  on  thb  continent ;  and  that  we  should  to  the  intrusion  of  any  European  power  on 
assume  distinctly  the  principle  that  the  Ameri-  the  Western  Continent,  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
can  Continents  are  no  longer  subjects  to  any  quiring  new  possessions,  setting  up  or  extend- 
new  European  colonial  establishments."  The  ing  authority,  or  in  any  way  affecting  the  sov- 
subsequent  declaration  of  the  President,  in  his  ereignty  of  independent  states.  Whether  it 
annual  message,  on  the  subject  of  European  has  any  application  to  a  purely  commercial  en- 
colonization,  which  is  regarded  as  one  branch  terprise,  under  the  sanction  of  the  government 
of  the '^Monroe  doctrine,"  was  as  follows  :*' The  within  whose  territory  it  is  prosecuted,  or 
American  Continents,  by  the  free  and  inde-  whether  it  is  inconsistent  with  an  intemation- 
pendent  condition  wnich  they  have  assumed  al  guarantee  of  the  neutrality  of  a  commercial 
and  maintain,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  consid-  water-way,  in  which  European  nations  should 
ered  as  subjects  of  future  colonization  by  any  take  part  for  the  security  of  their  commercial 
European  power."  interests,  are  questions  about  which  there  is 

Prior  to  November  25, 182S,  Mr.  Adams  had  some  controversy. 
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.  PABAOUAT  (Rep^blioa  dbl  Pa.baouat)«  bearing  8  per  cent  interest — ^is  rapidly  inereaa- 
In  our  yolume  for  1874  haa  been  given  a  atate-  ing,  no  pajinenta  having  been  made  on  either 
meat  of  the  area,  territorial  division,  popnla-  interest  or  sinking  fand  since  1874.  Indeed, 
tion,eto.,  of  this  republic.  It  may  here  be  added  according  to  the  report  of  the  select  Parlia- 
that  the  oensns  of  1876  showed  a  population  of  mentary  Committee  on  Foreign  Loans,  "•  no 
298,844,  or  an  increase  of  about  88  per  cent  part  of  the  previous  payments  waa  provided  by 
since  the  date  of  the  previous  census,  at  which  the  Government  of  Paraguay,  but  the  whole 
time  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  computed  was  derived  from  the  proceeds  of  the  loans 
at  221,079.  It  may  be  curious  to  remark  that  themselves.^'  Issued  at  the  price  of  80,  the 
of  this  last  number  106,264  were  females  I  loans  above  mentioned  were  hypothecated  on 
The  losses  in  the  late  disastrous  war  with  the  the  public  lands  of  the  republic,  valued  at 
Argentine  Republic  and  Brazil  were  reckoned  £19,880,000.  Besides  these  onerous  obliga- 
at  half  the  total  number  of  inhabitants — 170^-  tions,  Paraguay  groans  under  the  weight  of  an 
000  males,  by  battle  and  disease  (chiefly  the  immense  war  indemnity  of  $286,000,000,  ac- 
latter),  and  60,000  women  and  children  by  cording  to  treaty  stipulations  consequent  upon 
famine  and  exposure  in  the  forests.  The  aver*  the  war  of  1666--70.  Of  this  last  indebted- 
age  proportion  of  male  to  female  births  is  ness,  $200,000,000  represent  the  amount  due  to 
very  nearly  as  eight  to  nine.  The  figures  Brazil,  $86,000,000  that  to  the  Argentine  Re- 
above  given,  for  1876,  include  6,000  foreigners,  pablic,  and  $1,000,000  that  to  Uruguay, 
as  follows :  1,600  Brazilians,  2,600  Itdians,  The  imports,  of  which  about  three  fourths 
600  Portuguese,  400  Argentines,  260  Spaniards,  are  from  Great  Britain  and  the  remainder 
160  Austrians,  120  French,  90  Germans,  80  from  Continental  Europe  (principally  Ger- 
English,  80  Uruguayans,  and  280  of  other  many),  were  of  the  total  value  of  $966,000  in 
nationalities.  The  capital,  Asuncion,  had  in  1879,  and  $1,080,000  in  1880;  the  exports  for 
1876  a  population  of  19,463.  the  same  years  having  been  of  the  values  of 

The  ^resident  (provisional)  of  the  Republic  $1,682,000  and  $1,168,000  respectively.    The 

is  General  B.  Caballero ;  and  the  Cabinet  was  yield  of  the  customs  department  in  the  former 

made  up  of  the  following  ministers :  Foreign  of  these  two  years  was  $216,000,  and  in  the 

Affairs,  Sefior  J.  8.  Decoud ;  Interior,  Colonel  latter  $820,000.    The  chief  articles  imported 

Duarte  {ad  ifUerim);  Finance,  Sefior  J.  A.  wdre:  cotton  fabrics,  $200,000;    wine,  $70,- 

Jara;  Justice  and  Public  Worship,  Settor  J.  A.  000 ;  flour,  $81,000 ;  ric^,  $29,000;  beer,  $18,- 

Bazar&s;  War,  Colonel  Duarte.  600;  sacking,  $17,000 ;  woolen  and  ulk  fabrics, 

Military  service  is  obligatory  for  all  male  petroleum,  glass  and  china  ware,  etc.    The  ex- 

oitizens  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  fifty-  ports  consisted  mainly  of  maU^  or  Paraguay 

^ye;  but  the  standing  army  has,  from  motives  tea,  4,800,000  kilogrammes;  tobacco,  1,100,- 

of  economy,  been  reduced  to  600  men — 160  000  kilogrammes;  cigars,  12,608,968;  oranges, 

horse  and  860  foot.  14,400,000;  hides,  47,622;  tanners'  bark,  84,980 

The  national  revenue,  which  is  mainly  de-  kilogrammes;  tapioca,  264,000  kilogrammes; 

rived  from  the  customs  department,  figures  in  essence  of  orange-leaves,  cabinet-woods,  mn^ 

the  budget  for  1877  at  $296,670,  and  the  ex-  maize,  leather,  etc.     The  very  favorable  re- 

penditnre  at  $228,660,  leaving  a  surplus  of  ports  from  two  consignments  of  mat6  sent 

$66,920.  to  Italy,  encouraged  the  belief  that  a  lax^e 

All  export  duties  were  abolished  in  1877.  market  might  be  opened  up  thet«  for  that 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  and  product, 

branches  of  the  expenditure,  as  estimated  in  The  only  railway  is  that  from  the  capital  to 

the  budget  for  the  year  1879 :  Paraguary,  some  forty-five  miles;  and  the  only 

■XTKHDiTuais.  telegraph,  that  connected  with  the  line  just 

Coogress. $27,470  mentioned.    The  yield  of  the  post-office  de- 

&t^^of  Foreiiii'  AflbirV *9'?20  partment  in  1880  was  $1,872. 

*•      of  the  iiSiior. ...'.'!.'           * .' .' ',    4i,'87o  By  dint  of  well-directed  industry,  under  the 

"     **f  J  *"tf  **■ '  t "  ?f '«?S  auspices  of  a  good  government,  Paraguay  ap- 

*^     ItWarmdui^JZ^'.'.V^'.'.','.    47M9  P^^TS  to  be  slowly  but  surcly  recovering  from 

— - —  the  prosttration  consequent  upon  ho*  late  war. 

'^^^ •^^^•^^  The  Congress  had  passed  a  bill  to  promote  Eu- 

It  should  here  be  observed  that  in  the  fore-  ropean  immigration,  and  a  vote  of  over  $30,- 

going  total  of  expenditure  is  not  included  the  000  had  been  made  for  that  purpose.    From 

interest  on  the  national  debt,  nor  the  cost  of  March  16,  1880,  to  February  16,  1881,  the  sit- 

maintenance  of  the  army.  ting  mixed  Paraguay o- Argentine  Commission 

The  home  debt  of  Paraguay  has  been  re-  had  decided  on  one  hundr^  and  twenty-eight 

duced  to  an  insignificant  sum,  partly  by  the  claims,  of  the  total  amount  of  $488,969.    It 

proceeds  of  sales  of  Government  lands  and  was  expected  to  finish  by  the  end  of  the  year 

partly  by  a  specific  additional  import  of  20  per  with  toe  Paragnayo  •  Brazilian  claims.    The 

cent.    But  the  old  British  debt,  conristing  of  Paraguayan  Government  had  delivered  to  that 

two  loans  contracted  in  1871  and  1872  in  I^n«  of  Brazil  $8,960,888  in  bonds,  the  interest  ao- 

don — the  first  of    the  nominal  amount  of  crued  on  which  is  $916,284.    A  law  had  been 

£1,000,000,  and  the  second  of  £2,000,000,  each  passed  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  bank, 
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with  a  capital  of  $500,000.  New  colonies,  streets  of  the  city  at  the  head  of  the  largest 
•agar-footories,  and  other  industries,  were  in  body  of  citizen  soldiery  ever  assembled  there 
contemplation,  and  some  already  started.  Bat  before  the  civil  war.  The  monicipal  anthori- 
the  best  proof  of  the  improved  condition  of  ties,  to  manifest  their  disapprobation  of  Jack* 
things  in  Paragaay  is  the  increased  valae  of  son,  had  arranged  a  coonter-prooession,  entire- 
the  Government  promises  to  pay.  Treasury-  ly  civic,  with  Black  Hawk,  Just  brooght  in 
orders,  which  were  as  low  as  8  per  cent,  have  prisoner  from  the  Northwest,  at  its  head, 
risen  to  over  25  since  General  Oaballero  en-  General  Patterson  halted  his  colanm  long 
tered  office ;  and  the  hopes  of  the  English  enoagh  to  let  the  carriage  containing  the  may- 
bondholders  are  not  altogether  groundless,  or  and  Black  Uawk  pass,  then,  posting  the 
The  exports  are  augmenting,  and  it  has  been  First  Troop  to  bar  all  further  egress  in  that 
assertea  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  Par-  direction,  sent  a  staff  officer  to  say  to  Black 
aguay**  will  regain  its  position  among  the  states  Hawk  that  his  *^  young  men"  would  be  glad 
of  the  Plate."  to  show  him  how  many  more,  besides  those  he 

PATTERSON,  Robbbt,  born  in  Oappagh,  had  already  encountered  in  the  West,  he  would 
county  of  Tyrone,  Ireland,  January  12,  1792 ;  have  to  fight  if  he  made  trouble  again, 
died  in  Philadelphia,  August  7,  1881.  His  At  the  October  election  of  1888  in  Pennsyl- 
father  was  actively  ecgag^  in  organizing  the  vania,  when  the  fever  of  party  spirit  threat- 
Irish  rebellion  of  1798,  and  after  that  effort  ened  a  popular  outbreak,  General  Patterson 
escaped  to  America,  settling  near  old  Middle-  obeyed  the  Governor's  call  for  troops  with  his 
town  Presbyterian  Ohurch,  in  Delaware  Ooun-  entire  division,  and  by  his  firmness  and  pru* 
ty,  Penni^ylvania.  Here  his  son  received  such  dence  prevented  a  resort  to  armai  General 
instruction  as  was  obtainable  at  the  ordinary  Patterson^s  military  services  were  efficacious 
schools  of  that  day,  effectively  supplemented  on  various  occasions  in  quelling  local  disturb- 
by  judicious  home-training.  After  leaving  ances,  notably  the  "  Red  Row  riots  "  in  1838, 
school,  he  assisted  his  father — whose  robust  and  the  **  Native  American  riots  "  in  184L 
frame  and  magnetic  influence  over  men  he  had  When  volnoteers  were  called  for  in  the 
inherited — ^in  the  management  of  his  farm,  spring  of  1846,  for  the  Mexican  War,  General 
finding  time  to  participate  in  aU  manner  of  Patterson  was  appointed  major-general,  and, 
athletic  exercises,  in  many  of  which,  horse-  reporting  in  person  to  Genml  Taylor,  wss 
maaship  especially,  he  attained  singular  pre-  placed  in  command  at  Oamargo.  Of  the  18,- 
eminence.  Later  on,  he  went  to  live  in  Phila-  000  volunteers  turned  over  to  him,  4,500  were 
delphia,  where  he  entered  the  counting-house  on  the  sick-list  When  they  were  fit  for  serv- 
of  Edward  Thomson,  the  leading  American  io\ho  was  directed  to  meet  General  Taylor 
merchant  in  the  Ohina  trade.  In  the  war  of  at  Victoria,  with  a  view  to  a  combined  move- 
that  period  Robert  Patterson  was  commis-  ment  on  Tampico.  Patterson^s  march  of  two 
sioned  first-lieutenant  of  infantry,  and  after-  hundred  and  nfty  miles,  partly  through  a  desert 
ward  served  on  the  personal  staff  of  General  without  water,  was  accomplished  without  loss. 
Blooinfield.  It  is  recorded  of  him  that  his  He  was  directed  to  move  against  Tampico, 
skill  and  intrepidity  saved  a  North  Oarolina  about  two  hundred  and  ten  miles  distant,  and 
ressel,  lying  in  the  Delaware  River  in  1814,  the  town  surrendered  to  him  without  resist- 
which  was  in  imminent  danger  from  a  British  ance.  From  this  point  Patterson's  division 
seventy- four,  one  of  a  fleet  blockading  Phila-  was  transferred  by  water  to  General  Scott's 
delphia.  Alter  the  conclusion  of  peace  and  column,  with  which,  at  the  siege  of  Vera 
the  disbandment  of  his  regiment,  Oaptain  Pat-  Cruz,  he  rendered  conspicuous  services.  He 
teraon  returned  to  the  business  he  had  origi-  remained  with  tiie  army  until  the  conclusion  of 
nally  chosen.  In  his  early  manhood  he  found  the  peace,  to  which  his  prudent  counsel  and 
time  to  exercise  a  great  influence  in  local  poll-  gooa  offices  largely  conduced, 
tics.  He  was  one  of  "  the  flve  Colonel  Patter-  After  the  war  General  Patterson  resumed 
sons ''  in  the  Pennsylvania  O>nvention  that  his  mercantile  pursuits,  and  the  conmiand  of 
nominated  Andrew  Jackson  for  the  presidency,  the  Pennsylvania  mUitia. 
and  engaged  in  that  campaign  with  aU  the  en-  The  civil  war  found  him  tlie  oldest  roajor- 
thnsiasm  of  his  nature.  His  last  appearance  general  in  continuous  commission  in  the  United 
before  the  people  as  a  candidate  for  civil  office  States.  He  was  selected  in  April  to  command 
was  in  1836,  when  he  headed  the  Democratic  the  Pennsylvania  troops,  and  General  Scott 
electoral  ticket,  and  became  president  of  the  placed  him  over  the  Department  of  Washing- 
electoral  college  which  cast  the  vote  of  Penn-  ton,  which  then  included  the  States  of  Mary- 
sylvania  for  Martin  Van  Bnren.  land,  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania, 

On  the  occasion  of  President  Jackson's  first  with  headquarters  at  Philadelphia.  On  the 
official  visit  to  Philadelphia,  June,  1838,  the  dayhe  received  the  order,  he  confided  his  large 
city  councils  violated  the  custom  of  granting  private  business  to  others,  concentrated  his  en- 
tile use  of  Independence  Hall  to  such  citizens  ergies  upon  the  effective  organization  of  a  vol- 
as  might  desire  to  pay  their  respects  to  him,  unteer  army,  and  such  other  preparations  as 
and  refused  it.  General  Patterson  entertained  he  deemed  essential  to  ultimate  success.  Un- 
the  President  at  his  residence  in  the  evening,  limited  powers  were  conferred  upon  him,  with 
«rfter  escorting   him   through    the   principal  authority  to  suspend  the  writ  of  hdb&as  cot" 
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pu9^  and  to  declare  martial  law.    His  own  di-  der  at  Detroit.    A  year  later  fonnd  him  at 

vision,  filled  up  from  the  eliU  of  Philadelphia,  Forts  Mackinac  and  Brody,  Michigan,  at  Bof- 

responded  to  his  call  with  enthusiasm,  and  falo,  and  in  1842  in  garrison  at  Fortress  Hon- 

were  followed  so  promptly  by  the  flower  of  the  roe,  Virginia.    On  the  19th  of  March,  1842,  he 

Pennsylvanian  youth  that  her  quota  of  four-  was  made  tirst-lieutenant  in  the  Fourth  Ardl- 

teen  regiments  was  swollen  to  twenty-tive,  all  lery,  and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexican 

accepted  by  him  before  the  Administration  had  War  he  was  aide-de-camp  to  General  Worth, 

opportunity  to  reject  the  overplus.  participating  in  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto,  Resaoa 

One  of  his  first  demonstrations  was  to  hold  de  la  Palma,  and  Monterey,  as  also  in  the  siege 
in  check  the  turbulent  spirits  of  the  Eastern  of  Vera  Cruz.  For  his  gallantry  at  Monterey, 
8hore  of  Maryland,  and  cement  Delaware  more  in  1846,  he  was  brevetted  captain,  and  at  Mo- 
firmly  to  the  Union,  by  sending  the  superb  light  lino  del  Rey,  migor.  He  was  present  at  the 
battery  of  Sherman  to  manoeuvre  near  Easton,  storming  of  Chapnltepec ;  and  at  the  assault 
Maryland.  Through  the  strenuous  exertions  and  capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico  he  was 
of  General  Patterson,  communication  between  wounded.  In  1860  he  became  full  captain, 
Philadelphia  and  the  capital  was  re-opened  by  and  at  the  termination  of  hostilities  was  trans- 
means  of  a  new  route  vta  Annapolis,  after  the  ferred,  first  to  Florida,  and  subsequently  to 
insurgents  had  effectually  cut  it  off.  Access  to  New  Orleans  barracks.  In  185&-*67  he  was  on 
Washington  thus  secured.  General  Patterson  frontier  duty  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  engaged  in 
sent  the  old  volunteer  artillery  regiment  of  quelling  disturbances  on  the  Kansas  border. 
Pennsylvania,  commanded  by  his  oldest  son,  He  took  part  in  the  Utah  Expedition  of  1857- 
Oolonel  Francis  E.  Patterson,  to  unite  with  '58,  and  remained  in  the  West  until  1861,  when 
Sherman^s  battery  in  re-opening  the  route  he  was  in  garrison  at  Washington  Arsenal,  D. 
through  Baltimore.  Having  done  this,  and  G,  He  resigned  from  the  United  States  serv- 
the  Government  declining  to  receive  into  serv-  ice  on  the  26th  of  April,  1861,  and,  entering 
ice  the  men  called  from  Pennsylvania,  Gren-  the  Oonfederate  service  as  a  colonel  of  cav- 
eral  Patterson  took  the  field  with  the  residue  airy,  was  appointed  assistant  adjutant  to  Gen- 
of  the  army  he  had  gathered.  eral  Josepn  E.  Johnston.    In  1862  he  was 

Mustered  out  of  the  service  of  the  United  made  a  brigadier- gen  eral,  and  in  the  latter 
States  at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  he  re-  part  of  that  year  a  lieutenant-general,  and  ap- 
turned  home  to  find  popular  pr^udice  arrayed  pointed  to  the  command  of  the  anny  operating 
against  him  on  account  of  his  position  during  in  Mississippi.  General  Pemberton  was  de- 
the  campaign  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Po-  feated  at  Champion  Hills  in  1868,  and  subse- 
tomac,  anterior  to  the  first  battle  of  Manassas  quently  besieged  in  Vicksburg  with  his  army, 
Unable  to  defend  himself  by  revealing  facts  then  numbering  about  thirty -four  thousand 
that  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  public  service,  men.  On  the  surrender  of  that  post,  July  4, 
General  Patterson  devoted  himself  to  the  ex-  1863,  General  Grant  met  General  Petnberton  in 
trication  of  his  private  affairs  from  the  con-  person,  and  the  terms  of  capitulation  were  ar- 
fnsion  into  which  thejr  had  fallen  while  he  was  ranged  between  them.  The  paroled  prisoners 
engaged  in  military  operations.  At  the  end  of  numbered  about  twenty-seven  thousand,  two 
four  years,  when  all  necessity  for  silence  had  fifths  of  whom  were  sick  or  wounded.  At  the 
passed  away,  he  published  his  '^  Narrative  of  close  of  the  war  he  was  acting  as  inspector  of 
the  Campaign  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shenan-  artillery  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Sub- 
doah,"  which  produced  a  marked  effect  on  the  seqnently  he  engaged  in  farming  near  Warren- 
public  mind.  ton,  Fauquier  County,  Virginia.    In  1876  he 

Li  the  management  of  his  mercantile  busi-  went  to  rhiladelphia,  where  he  resided  until 

ness  he   showed   remarkable  capacity.    Be-  his  death. 

sides    being  an  extensive  real-estate  owner,  PENNSYLVANIA.    The    session    of   the 

he  was  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  cotton  Legislature  began  early  in  January,  1881,  and 

goods,  and  maintained  over  four  thousand  em-  ended  early  in  Juno.    This  body  consisted  of 

})loy68  in  his  cotton-mills.  He  was  also  large-  82  Republicans,  16  Democrats,  and  2  Green- 
y  interested  in  sugar-refineries  at  New  Or-  backers  in  the  Senate,  and  121  Republicans, 
leans,  as  well  as  in  seven  cotton-plantations  in  78  Democrats,  1  Greenbacker,  and  1  Fusion- 
Georgia  and  Tennessee.  His  estate  was  vari-  ist  (Democrat  and  Greenbacker)  in  the  House, 
onsly  estimated  at  from  $2,000,000  to  $8,000,-  The  first  matter  of  importance  was  the  elec- 
000.  tion  of  a  United  States  Senator  to  succeed 
PEMBERTON,  General  John  C,  born  in  William  A.  Wallace,  who  was  renominated  by 
Philadelphia,  1817 ;  died  at  Penn  Lyn,  Penn-  the  Democrats.  A  Republican  caucus  was 
sylvania,  July  18,  1881.  He  graduated  from  held  on  the  18th  of  January,  which  was  at- 
West  Point  in  1887,  and  was  promoted  second-  tended  by  ninety-five  members,  and,  on  the 
lieutenant  of  the  Fourth  Artillery,  with  which  third  ballot,  nominated  Henry  W.  Oliver,  who 
he  served  in  the  Florida  War  against  the  Semi-  received  79  votes,  a  majority  of  the  entire 
nole  Indians.  He  was  engaged  in  the  action  Republican  membership  of  the  Legislature, 
of  Locha  Hatchee  in  1888.  In  1840  he  was  Most  of  the  Republicans  who  refused  to  at- 
ordered  to  the  Northern  frontier  to  aid  in  tend  the  caucus  decided  to  vote  for  Galusha 
quelling  the  disturbances  on  the  Canadian  bor-  A.  Grow.    The  first  ballot,  which  waa  taken 
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on  the  18th  of  Jannary,  showed  95  votes  for    ,^B«>°«*»*  'P'T'^o *, l^oiB^soi  n 

Oliver,  66  for  Grow,  93   for  Wallace,  and  '^'Z^'^llLf^^^m. 

four  scattering.    The  contest  w  as  prolonged       puiies  in  the  8ut« $2,50S,88T  88 

throagh  thirty-fonr  ballots  in  the  joint  con-  "^i^tfrS'^l^riS^ 

vention  antil  the  23d  of  February,  when,  on      Mtesamonts  in  the  bute 1,248,072  39 

the  thirty-fifth  ballot,  a  compromise  having  Total Pocei.te of Ponos  ivaniaflre"^™- 

been  effected  between  the  two  Republican  fac-  niee^Ttie^Stote'J^^ff.!"...  "!?™!?.    8,749^960  u 

tionSf  John  I.  Mitchell  was  elected  by  a  vote  of  Premium  reoelpte  of  other  state  and  foreign 

160,  to  92  for  WaUace  and  two  scattering.  fl«  and  marine  companlea Z^liifiilW 

Among  the  laws  enacted  at  this  session  were  Total  paid  for  Inaonnce  in  Pennsylvania 

an  act  to  pnnisli  frauds  upon  life-insurance  foribso $11,969^88  19 

companies  by  agents,  physicians,  and  others ;  The  aggregate  is  $496,412.82  greater  than 

and  also  an  act  supplementary  to  the  school  the  total  sum  paid  for  insurance  for  tbe  year 

law.    It  abolishes  all  distinction  of  race  or  1879.    Life  companies  show  an  increase  of 

color  in  the  public  schools.    The  following  are  $71,097.78  of  premiums  in  the  State,  divided 

its  provisions :  thus :  home  companies,  $69,044.18 ;  companies 

SMnow  1.  That  hereafter  it  8hall  bo  unlawful  for  of  other  States,  $12,063.60 

•ny  Bohool  director,  suparintotident,  or  teacher  to  Ihe  Commissioner  of  Insurance  describes 

make  any  distinction  whatever  on  account  of  or  by  the  method  by  which  ^^  assessment  life-insur- 

roason  of  the  race  or  color  of  any  pupil  or  Boholar  ance  companies  "  are  organized  and  chartered, 

who  may  be  in  attendance  upon  or  seeking  admission  iXfi  rats  •   "  The  irenerRl  nrArtioA  of  pomnAniAA 

to  any  pUblio  or  common  school  maintainTd  whoUv  or  ^®  **?*  *,     15    ^^St^  ^Z    .    .  oSi  ^^'"P^^^ 

hinart  undor  the  sohojl  Uvrs  of  thU  ComraDnwealth.  organized  under  the  act  of   1876  to  » insure 

Sso.  8.  That  the  twenty-fourth  section  of  an  act  lives '  upon  the  assessment  plan  is  to  issue 

of  Assomblv  approved  the  8th  da/  of  M!ay,  ▲.  d.  1854,  policies  agreeing  to  pay,  not  a  fixed  and  cer- 

eutitled"  An  act  for  the  regulation  and  oontinuanoo  tain  sum  of  money,  but  a  sum  to  be  deter- 

of  a  system  of  education  by  common  achools/'  which  .„;-,«  j  k-,  ak^  -ao.iU  \xe  <».  .o.^.^^^^.^^-  «a>».  ♦u^ 

section  is  as  follows :  "  That  the  directors*  or  con-  ™»°®*  ^^/^^^  '^^".**  ^^  *?  assessment,  after  the 

trollers  of  the  several  districts  of  the  State  are  hereby  manner  of  benencial  societies.     JTbere  are  good 

authorized  and  required  to  establiih  within  their  re-  reasons  for  the  opinion  that  this  practice  is 

speotivo  districts  separate  schools  for  the  tuition  of  without  warrant  of  law,  that  these  companies 

negro  and  muUtto  chUdren  whenever  such  separate  ^^^  ^^^^  ^one  other  than  policies  of  insur- 

sohooU  can  be  so  located  as  to  accommodate  twenty  «  ^     « j  al  *  ^      v        m  • 

or  more  pupiU;  and  whenever  such  separate  schooU  »??«>  *?<^  }^^\  *  Poljcy  of  insurance  must  pro- 

shallbaestabliihedandkeptopenfour  months  in  any  vide  absolutely  and  nncouditiODally  for  the 

year,  tlie  directors  or  oontrollors  shall  not  be  com-  payment  of  a  certain  sum  at  maturity. 

peUed  to  admit  such  Dupils  into  any  other  school  of  *i  It  ig  not  possible,"  says  the  commissioner, 

the  distnot:  Frooidei,  That  in  citie*  or  borouzhs  the  «  f-  «»oir^  «««  A^./ini.a»o  y.iIc.n;AA«4-:r^.,  «.4?  «<>.«.o 

board  of  oontroUors  shku  provide  for  such  schooU  out  to  make  an  accurate  classification  of  assess- 

of  the  general  funds  assessed  and  collected  by  uni-  niont  companies.     Iney  assume  many  forms, 

form  taxation  for  educational  purposes,'*  be  and  the  from  the  purely  beneficial  order  to  those  am- 

■ame  is  hereby  repealed.  bitious  to  be  ranked  among  substantial  life-in- 

The  report  of  tha  Stats  Treasurer  for  tbe  5?n!?^%„TJ?.«^i.JS*'  ""^'  *"""'**''  ^ 

fisoal  yea?  ending  November  80th  ehows  $7,-  **' u1'^B°i!fiV*'iT.S^  .nH  „r^«~  i„aHfnt^ 

001,783  receipts,  $6,926,810  disbarsemente,  and  ^.i^V  ^  cStoWe  pn^o^     Th^^  S 

a  balanoe  in  the  Treasury  on  that  date  of  $1,-  ^'^^  beneflu  in^sl  <rf XZdctoX  md 

890^19.    Of  the  disbursements  $421,801  were  «?'>"«'.»«'>?•»"  »«»  o«f  ™  ^eajn.  mcnieas,  and 

for  the  redemption  of  State  debt*    Of  the  bal!  f^^^'I.'t.'l^^&HZ^^t  fW„?™ 

anoe,  $911,037  belongs  to  the  general  fund,  and  ^^  »*  comparaUvely  htUe  ooat  to  the  raem- 

SrStt'er'SeSg'Ta^tf  S  51^U  of ^Je  i^r^oSt" r^'SStiv^iS 

&f.S^m"ber'!;tVSof £?L''*"T?rS^^^^^^^  2enti'"an7X  the^'m^rrrof  ?ir  ^m' 

December  Ist  was  $21,140,188.    The  Treasurer  r|„5„      Thane   mnaridlT  imat,  abanlnte  noH. 

is  of  opinion  that  the  State  taxation  can  be  PP'*f;  ,„.„!!!^*^*  „/,  ^w.i,  «?  .„»t.?iSl  J 

^"t4tre'nilrrUfarn*.o7Stsi:  tJ^T  .io  noT^'irS  ^;'^.ZTml^TX 

SveVllntrZ'^u^" Tor'  tt"*c'„2e'S?  --  J^.'^r  r^y-pon  Lsessments  and  partial 

fiscal  year  he  estimates  that  the  revenues  will  .. ,   /liijwsL™   ^.^^t,.*:^^.    „^.r.^  «..;. 

be  $6,015,000,  and  the  necessary  expenses  of  p™^iS  s  ecul^in  fte^veTftd^ 

the  Oommonwealth  $5,261,698.  sow  md  promote  the  individnd  interestoof 

The  amount  of  money  pa.d  m  the  State,  in  ^        aal  agents,  who  are  the  principal  bene- 

the  year  1880,  to  companies  of  Pennsylvania  «-ia-ie9 "    ^    ^         ~         »^        '^    »«;uv- 

and  other  States,  for  fire,  marine,  life,  and  acci-  ^^  •  ^  j      ^^  ^  ^.       j^j    ,    ^        ^ 

dent  insurance,  was  «i  follows :  ^gj  ^^^^^  ,1^  companies  have  been 

'^STL'TbSli'ur'tSirSS'.'^r:  •.,»s.i88  «  ["oorpomted,  he  argues  that  tlhere  is  no  public 

Premittiii  reeotpts  of  life  companies  of  other  necessity  for  the  incorporation  of  so  many  of 

Btauss  flnom  biutiieflt  In  Peimsyiyaota 8,493,618  04  these  companies,  and  declares  that  their  main 

T<>Ulpr.D>lamn>edpt..nir.<x>n.pttl..  ?"?><»?  !»  "o*  ^  "^i"!  ***  benefits  of  good 

iDPtoBtyimOM, $5,048^801  Ti  and  safe  insurance,  bat  to  enable  the  officers 
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to  make  money  and  specnlate  in  the  lirea  of  ing  September  80, 1880,  shows  the  following: 

others.     Forty -two  companies  reported  to  The  number  of  patients  in  the  ho^ital  at 

this  department  their  business  for  the  year  tlie  beginning  of  the  year  was  253  males  and 

1880.  191  females;  total,  444.    The  admissions  dur- 

From  these  reports  it  appears  that  the  com-  ing  the  year  were  118  males  and  69  females; 

panies  named  had  a  total  income  from  applica-  total,  172,  making  the  whole  number  under 

tions,  assessments,  and  miscellaneous  sources,  treatment,  for  the  period  covered  by  the  report, 

amounting  to  $1,358,988.74,  which  was  all  ez-  866  males  and  250  females;   total,  616.    The 

pended  excepting  the  sum  of  $3,218.74.    The  discharges  were  148  males  and  89  females; 

Slim  of  $906,867.67,  or  67  per  cent  of  the  total,  232.    Of  these,  17  males  and  18  females 

entire  income,  was  used  in  the  payment  of  were  considered  restored,  56  improved,  106 

death-claims  or  returned  to  members ;  the  sum  stationary,  and  35  died.    The  number  remain- 

of  $96,698.64,  or  7  per  cent  of  the  income,  ing  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  384,  of  whom 

was  paid  to  officers;  the  sum  of  $242,889.98,  223  were  males  and  161  females,  or  60  less 

or  18  per  cent  of  the  income,  was  paid  to  than  at  the  beginning.    This  diminution  is  the 

agents;  and  the  sum  of  $104,313.76,  or  7i  per  result  of  the  transfer  to  the  Norristown  Hoi^ 

cent,  was  paid  for  general  expenses.    Thus  it  pital,  near  the  end  of  August,  of  all  the  Phila- 

appears  that  in  the  aggregate  more  than  82  delphia  patients  (92)  at  that  time  in  the  hospi- 

per  cent  of  the  money  collected  by  these  com*  tal  which  were  supported  at  public  expense, 

panies  was  absorbed  by  the  expenses  of  man-  The  receipts  of  the  hospital  from  all  sourcea^ 

agement.  including  $10,000  from  the  State  Treasury, 

About  40  per  cent  of  the  entire  business  of  were  $89,278.86,  and  the  expenditures  $89,- 

the  companies  was  done  by  the  United  Breth-  889.48,  making  the  average  weekly  cost  per 

ren  Mutual  Aid  Society  of  Lebanon,  whose  ex-  patient,  $3.82.    This  includes  everything— sal- 

perienoe  shows  more  favorable  results  than  the  aries,  repairs,  and  insurance, 

aggregated  experience  of  the  other  companies.  There  were,  in  1880, 7,037  graded  adiools  in 

Deducting  the  basiness  of  the  United  Breth-  the  State,  an  increase  of  282  during  the  year, 

ren,  the  remaining  companies  received  from  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  while  the  increase 

applications,  assessments,  and  other  sources,  in  the  number  of  pupils  was  only  1,570,  the  in- 

$812,014.57,   of  which  sum   $480,596.24,  or  crease  in  the  average  attendance  was  18,955. 

68  per  cent,  was  expended  in  death-claims  or  The  whole  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  was 

returned  to  members;    $78,142.10,  or  9  per  987^810,  and  the  average  attendance  601,627, 

cent,  was  paid  to  officers;  $196,287.04,  or  24  or  77  per  cent.    The  average  length  of  the 

per  cent,  to  agents ;  and  10  per  cent  to  misoel-  school  term  remains  about  the  same,  seven 

laneous  expenses :  showing  an  expenditure  of  months.    The  average  cost  of  tuition  for  each 

48  per  cent  of  the  entire  income  in  manage-  pupil  per  month  is  only  seventy-five  cents, 

ment.    Twenty-three  companies  organized  in  which  shows  a  very  ec^onomical  administration 

1880,  or  at  the  close  of  1879,  received  $265,126  of  the  school  system.    The  expenditures  of  all 

in  premiums  and  assessments.    Of  this  sum  70  kinds  during  the  year,  exclusive  of  orphan  and 

per  cent,  or  $186,796,  went  to  officers,  agents,  normal  schools,  amounted  to  $7,482,577.76. 

expenses,  and  25  per  cent,  or  $66,886,  to  pay  The  school  property  of  the  State  was  vdued 

death-losses  or  return  premiums,  leaving  a  bal-  at  $25,467,097.    The  total  indebtedness  of  all 

ance  of  less  than  6  per  cent,  or  $11,443,  unex-  the  school  districts  in  the  State,  cities  included, 

pended.    Included  in  the  above  number  are  was  only  $2,648,496.84,  and  there  remained  in 

twelve  companies  that  collected  $48,673,  spent  the  school  board  treasuries,  nt  the  end  of  the 

$88,520,  and  did  not  pay  a  dollar  for  death-  year,  $1,425,213.16. 

losses.  The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Soldiers' 

The  Western  Pennsylvania  Hospital  is  com-  Orphans*  Schools,  for  the  year  ending  May  81, 
posed  of  two  departments,  the  medical  and  1881,  shows  that  there  were  under  the  super- 
surnoal  in  Pittsburg,  and  that  for  the  insane  vision  of  the  department  2,602  children.  JBe- 
nt  Dixmont,  eight  miles  distant.  The  number  sides  these,  there  were  in  scattered  homes  and 
of  patients  at  Dixmont,  September  80,  1879,  receiving  *^ out- door  relief"  twenty-eight  oth- 
was  609 ;  during  the  year  ending  September  ers.  The  increase  over  the  preceding  year  was 
80,  1880,  238  were  admitted,  making  the  total  twenty-two.  The  whole  amount  expended  by 
number  under  treatment  <luring  that  period  the  State  for  the  support  of  these  schools  has 
847.  Of  these,  249  were  discharged  or  died,  been  $7,252,696.  The  Legislature  of  1878  pro- 
leaving  in  the  institution  nt  the  end  of  the  year  vided  that  no  more  children  should  be  admitted 
698  patients.  On  the  30th  of  September,  1879,  into  these  schools  after  the  1st  of  June,  1882, 
there  were  106  patients  in  the  medical  and  and  that  they  should  be  finally  closed  on  the  Ist 
surgical  department;  795  have  been  since  ad-  of  June,  1885. 

mitted,  making  the  number  900  under  treat-  According  to  the  census  of  1880,  the  total f 

ment  during  the  year.    Of  these,  784  were  net  debt  of  the  State,  both  local  and  of  the 

discharged  or  died,  leaving  in  the  hospital  on  State  proper,  is  $114,073,342.    The  following 

September  80,  1880, 116  patients.  table  shows  it  in  detail,  tlie  word  *4ocal"  be- 

The  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  Hospital  ing  used  to  comprise  county,  town.ship,  cit,r, 

.for  the  Insane  at  Danville,  for  the  year  end-  borough,  and  school-district  debts: 
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DEBT. 

LocaL 

Stat*. 

TottL 

Bonded  debt 

rkMtliigdebt 

Grots  oebt 

BlfikiBf-Aiod 

Net  debt 

$107,848000 

5,858,601 

118,601,601 

19,440,851 

98,191,850 

$88,076,845 

118,645 

98,199,660 

1,808,577 

80,888,098 

$189,884,845 

5,467,446 

184,798,870 

80,718,988 

lli078,848 

The  couDties  having  the  largest  net  debt 
are: 


Fbltedelphtft. 846^84 

Flttsbunr 156,881 

AUegheDf. 7ii,681 

Scranton 45,800 

Beading 48,880 

HarriAbuie 80,760 

Erie 97,780 

Lancaster 85^750 

Witkesbarre 88,889 


AUoooa 19,716 

WUlUmsport 18>S4 

AUentown. 18,068 

Chester 14,996 

York 18,940 

PoCUTille 18,858 

Morristown 18,064 

Eastoo 11,994 

Shenandoah 10,148 


Allecheny $8 1,694.001 

Berts 1,24^&» 

Cheater. 954.881 

Crawford 7<tl,985 

Daaphin. 1,478,253 


Detawaio $1,044,806 

i!«rie«  .••.  •••••...•    ],i04,0o0 

Luoaiter. 1,186,116 

Lehigh 978,897 

BchuylkUl 745,878 


These  figures  represent  the  sam  of  the  debts 
owed  by  all  the  corporate  divisions  of  the 
counties  with  the  county  debt  proper.  The 
net  county  debt  proper  of  Allegheny  County 
is  14,889,254;  of  Berks,  $180,000;  Chester, 
•418,020;  Crawford,  290,000;  Dauphin,  $283,- 
278;  Delaware,  $478,200;  Erie,  $9,114;  Lan- 
caster, $868,972;  Lehigh,  $73,349;  and  Schnyl- 
kill,  $254,900. 

The  following  counties  have  no  debt  as  coun- 
ties :  Adams,  Butler,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Fulton, 
Green,  Lycoming,  Northampton,  Snyder,  Sus- 
quehanna, Union,  Washington,  Westmoreland, 
and  Wyoming. 

The  total  township  debt  of  the  State  is  $389,- 
051,  of  which  $2U3,568  is  floating.  There  &re 
twenty-nine  cities  in  the  State,  each  having 
over  7,500  population.  Their  net  debt  and  its 
per  capita  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


onus  AND  TOWNS. 

N«l4tM. 

Nat  debt  p« 

Aneotown 

$480,448 

1,596,489 

800,000 

9369 

857,084 

161,500 

178,767 

819,949 

1,1*1,729 

1,065800 

87,000 

464,148 

8OS,70O 

119,100 

77,699 

78,684 

81,800 

5i828,SU 

14,184,296 

80,448 

899,000 

8A808 

87.6S0 

78,800 

8i8,267 

9^096 

651,878 

83,000 

#88  88 

80  89 

AUegheny  City 

Altoona 

Obrbondale 

17  75 
1  88 

Chester 

88  81 

Colnmbla 

18  88 

BanTlilo 

88  95 

BastoB ...    . . 

18  46 

Erie 

Harrisbniig. 

41  48 
84  09 

Johnstown 

4  48 

f Aooaster 

18  08 

Lebanon 

85  17 

lieKeeaport 

14  SO 

MeadTille 

8  77 

Newcastle 

8  68 

Norriatown 

6  88 

PhlhdelplUa. 

Pittsburg 

64  08 
90  88 

PottsWIle 

Bosding 

6  15 
88  08 

Berant<»n 

7  09 

Bhamokin 

4  60 

Bhenandoah 

6  98 

TttOBTllle 

86  88 

WIIkesbarr« 

4  07 

WtOiamsport. 

84  40 

York....v!?:::;:::::::::: 

886 

The  debt  of  Pb'dadelphia  city  in  detail  is: 

Bonded $70,970,048 

Vloatioff. 1,894,554 

Gross $72,864W6 

Mnklnf-fkind 18,040,768 

Het $54,888,844 

The  following  is  the  official  return  of  the 
population  of  towns  and  cities  in  Pennsylvania 
of  10,000  inhabitants  and  upward : 


In  the  production  of  iron  and  steel  in  blast- 
furnaces, rolling-mills,  steel-works,  forges,  and 
bloomeries,  Pennsylvania  takes  the  first  rank. 
The  capital  invested  in  these  industries  in  the 
United  States  in  1880  amounted  to  $280,971,- 
884,  of  which  Pennsylvania  furnished  46  per 
cent.  The  total  product  was  7,265,140  tons, 
of  which  Pennsylvania  produced  8,616,668,  or 
nearly  60  per  cent. 

The  following  counties  are  tbe  principal  cen- 
ters of  production  of  iron  arid  steel:  Alle- 
gheny, 848,146  tons;  Lehigh,  824,875:  North- 
ampton, 822,882 ;  Cambria,  260,140;  Dauphin, 
228,676;  Berks,  218,580;  Mercer,  182,881; 
Montgomery,  168,628 ;   Lackawanna,  151,278. 

Of  8,781,021  tons  of  pig-iron  and  direct  cast- 
ings produced  in  1880,  in  twenty- two  States, 
Pennsylvania  made  1,980,814  tons,  or  51  per 
cent  Of  2,858,248  tons  of  rolled  iron  of  all 
kinds  produced  in  twenty-nine  States  and  Ter- 
ritories in  1880,  Pennsylvania  mad^  46  per  cent. 

The  total  prodnction  of  rails  for  1880  was 
1,217,497  tons.  Of  the  total  production  of 
rails,  Pennsylvania  made  47  per  cent 

Of  steel  ingots,  the  total  production  in  1880 
was  985,208  tons.  Of  this,  Pennsylvania  made 
56  per  cent.  Of  the  production  of  Bessemer 
steel  rails,  Pennsylvania  made  55  per  cent 

The  total  product  of  iron-ore  in  the  United 
States  in  1880  was  8,022,898  tons,  of  which 
Pennsylvania  produced  more  than  any  other 
State,  viz.,  2,178,415  tons,  or  2709  per  cent 
The  principal  ore-producing  counties  are :  Le- 
high, 821,822  tons;  Lebanon,  285,629;  Berks, 
252,940  ;  Blair,  154,914;  Northampton,  104,- 
788i  The  State  produced,  in  1880,  28,640,819 
tons  of  anthracite,  being  the  entire  product  of 
the  country  except  6,176  tons.  It  also  pro- 
duces more  bitominons  coal  than  any  other 
State,  viz.,  18,425,168  tons  in  1880,  out  of  a 
total  of  42,420,581  tons  for  the  United  Stetes. 
Of  barley,  it  produced  488,100  bushels;  buck- 
wheat 8,598,826  ;  com,  45,821,581 ;  oats,  88,- 
841,489;  rye,  8,688,621 ;  wheat,  19,462,405. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  met  at 
Harrisburg  on  the  8th  of  September,  and  nomi- 
nated General  Silas  M.  Baily,  of  Fayette  Coun- 
ty, for  State  Treasurer.  The  platform  adopted 
contained  the  following  among  other  resolu- 
tions : 

Be9olv€dj  That  the  Bopublican  party  of  Pennsyl- 
vania  ia  in  moat  hearty  aocx>rd  witn  tbs  Adminiatra- 
tion  of  Preaident  Oarfleld,  and,  while  unlciD^  in  the 
prayera  of  all  good  people  for  his  speedy  recovery, 
pledgee  oontiniMd  fealty  and  most  active  aupport  m 
prompt  and  oouraffeoua  correction  of  all  governmental 
abusea.  As  RopuDlicanH,  we  are  in  favor  of  any  prop- 
er, well-oonsiaered  reform,  either  in  government, 
na^on,  State,  municipality  or  county,  and  we  court 
Buggejttiona  to  any  or  all  of  these  endii,  and  only  aek 
that  in  their  aavocaoy  wcU-eotabliahcd  aafoguards 
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fthall  not  be  hastily  supplemented  br  experiment!,  for  oppression  or  extortion,  or  when  otherwise  abased. 

The  Administration  of  President  Garfield  has  set  the  No  corporation  sfaoiUd  be  above  the  people  or  the  law. 

fellow- 

-,^.  .-  .....ifl  cany- 

upon  taithfulness  and  honesty  in  eveiy  branch  of  the  ing  out  the  principles  and  policv  we  hereby  an- 

publio  service.    The  bullet  of  the  assasmn  should  not  nounoe,  and  to  the  advocacy  ot  which  we  pledge  oor- 

interrupt  this  work.    It  should  be  pursued  while  its  selves  until  the  right  shall  prevail. 

author  lives,  and  beyond  hu  life,  if  through  Ino'eas-         rpi^  ry^ ^„v«^i.  ta*^*^  r\ *•  i.  u 

log:  misfortiine  it  should  be  taken  away.  ^®  Greenback  State  Convention  was  held 

JUtohed,  That  the  Republican  puty  has  ever  been  at  Pottsville  on  the  15th  of  June.    li.  W.  Jack- 

prosressive  and  reformatory,  and  while  realizing  that  son,  of  Mercer  County,  was  nominated.     The 

nothing  m  government  is  wholly  right,  we  desire  to  be  platform  which  was  adopted  by  this  conven- 

■^'^yV'rf  *"  ^^^rV  *''°"''®  f  approach  to  the  ^^      denounces  the  aggregation  of  real  csUte 

Tight,  to  the  end  that  all  our  people  may  enjoy  ever  V      "^"*'""*«^«»  "-"^  oegi^gai/iwi*  vi  icai  ^euuc 

the  inoroasmg  blessings  of  good  government.  «>y  corporations,  when  not  in  actual  use;  the 

Eetolvedy  That  in  onv  revision  of  our  tariff  legisla-  agents  of  money,  commerce,  and  transporta- 
tion which  may  be  maao,  care  shall  be  taken  to  di-  tion ;  and  claims  that  the  transmission  of  in- 
criminate in  favor  of  our  own  industries,  and  thereby  telligenco  should  be  made  subservient  to  the 

promote  the  causes  which  are  rapidly  makmg  Amer-  ri^^!.*:*^*.- ,i   *i.^*  xl     „  *  _     t     u  j 

Tea  the  controlling  power  in  the  flnanoes  as  it  already  Constitution,  and  that  the  voters  should  de- 
ls the  established  leader  in  political  thought  mand  the  necessary   statutes  to  keep   these 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  convened  aK^^ts  under  the  control  of  the  people ;  de- 

at  Williamsport  on  the  28th  of  September,  and  bounces  monopolies ;  censures  the  Legislature 

nominated  Orange  Noble,  of  Erie.    The  plat-  ^^^  **»  failure  to  pass  the  anti-freight  discrim- 

form  adopted  contained  the  following  among  ^nation  bill ;  demands  protection  to  American 

other  resolutions  *  labor  and  produce ;  denounces  national  banks 

RiBolved,  That  wJ,  the  Democratic  party  of  Pcnn-  ^<>'  their  attempt  to  coerce  Congress  by  with- 

sylvania,  in  convention  assembled  dechire :  drawal  of  their  ciVoulation ;  indignantly  demes 

1.  For  the  preservation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  the  charge  of  the  subsidized   press  that  the 

United  States,  home  rule,  freedom  of  elections,  for  Greenback-Labor  party  favors  an  unlimited 

•on  to  the  pres&eniy  a  third  time,  and  against  ^e  volume  of  currency  as  busmess  requires  shall 

presence  of  troops  at  the  polls ;  against  the  appropria-  DO  issued ;  denounces  the  national- bank  system 

tion  of  public  money  for  any  purpose  but  tne  sup-  as  legalized  robbery ;  and  indorees  Weaver  aud 

port  of  Government,  and  a^^fainst  class  legislation  Chambers 

^t'*TKe%"^'o^»yT rt,  &^^^  After    the    Republican    State   Convention, 

coni«titutional  currency  of  gold  and  silver  in  all  fonns,  ^naries  o.  Wolfe  announced  mmseit  as  an  m- 

and  coalition  with  rcpudiators  merits  the  oondemna-  dependent  candidate  for  State  Treasurer,  and 

tion  of  hon<»t  people.    The  refusal  of  a  Republican  appealed  for  support  to  those  Republicans  who 

Administeation  to  accede  to  the  Democratic  demand  ^^^e  dissatisfied  with  the  party  management, 

for  a  ftirther  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  rpu      j**'^'"*'"^**  il  j  •    A  *^  u   •  "'"""e^'"'^"' 

national  debt  subjects  the  Government  to  a  needless  ^  ^^  election  resulted  in  the  choice  or  General 

expense  of  millions  of  dolhirs  annually.  .  .  .  Baily  by  a  plurality  of  6,824.     The  vot«  was 

7.  That  no  monopoly  or  exclusive  right  in  the  as  follows:   Baily,  266,295;  Noble,  258,471; 

foroee  of  nature,  in  gnints  of  emment  domain,  in  the  Wolfe,  49,984 ;  Jackson,  14,976 ;  Wilson  (Pro- 

dinusion  of  inlormation  among  the  people  by  telegraph  i,:KUi/^«\   a  Kt\h .  «»o«f  ^-L^  i  «q 

and  associations  for  ftimishing  disiitctes  tJ  the  prew,  hibltion)  4,507 ;  scattering,  1 68. 
or  the  grant  of  privileges  affectmg  the  daily  business        After  the   election  the  supporters  or   Mr. 

of  the  citizen,  can  or  ought  rightfully  to  exist  under  Wolfe,  organized  as  the  Citizens*  Republican 

our  form  of  government.    These  are  at  all  times  to  Association,  announced  their  determination  to 

be  subject  to  such  le^slative  regulation  and  control  continue  their  efforts,  and  issued  an  address 

as  the  nghts  and  mterests  of  the  people  demand.  „k:«u  «*♦-  «^.»u  *i.^rr^i.,'«^*-  ♦!,.,«     u  t*  ;„  ♦!«« 

That  tiie  delegated  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  ^'^^^h  sets  forth  their  objects  thus:  "It  is  the 

oommeroe  among  the  Statos  and  the  reserved  power  purpose  of  the  Citizens*  Republican  Association 

of  the  States  to  rojgpulato  the  same  within  their  borders  of  Pennsylvania  to  labor  for  the  maintenance 

should  be  forthwith  exercised  to  prevent  urn ustdiB-  of  the  following  principles,  and  the  attainment 

SSe^''»1'rZpisir?^le"?=  <"  the  following  objecte:  The  poriflction  «.d 

tion  of  Pennsylvania  rehitive  to  the  exercise  and  abuse  preservation   of   the   Republican  party;    the 

of  the  corporate  franchise  and  the  duties  of  common  overthrow  of  bossism ;  the  right  of  a  fairly 

carriers  to  the  public  should  he  enforced  without  de-  chosen  and  unfettered  ini^jority  to  nominate ; 

lay  by  approDriato  legislation.    That  all  governmental  the  reform  of  the  civil  service;  the  elevation 

power  should  be  used  m  restramt  of  monopohes  and  _-  .,^  :«*^ii^^*««i  ^^a  .»^.»i  »«-«»^...^  ^#  ^«. 

not  in  aid  of  them,  and  simple  and  speedy  remedies  ^i}^%  intellectual  and  moral  standard  of  our 

should  be  provided  by  legislative  enactment  by  which  officials — ^national,  State,  ana  municipal;  ana 

any  citizen  injured  in  his  business  may,  in  State  and  a  ceaseless  warfare  against  the  spoils  system — > 

Federal  courts,  by  due  process  of  law,  have  quick,  that  fruitful  parent  of  the  numberless  political 

Srv"e'.Sd'4hrmu.nir?X^'^r«:^5ld:  enlswhloh  menace  the  perpetuation  of  onr 

and  great  corporations  warrmg  between  tiiemselves  republican  form  of  government,  and  which 

to  the  injury  of  the  public  interests  and  their  own  led  to  the  cowardly  assassination  of  the  Chief 

shareholaera  must  be  regulated  and  controlled  by  Magistrate  of  our  nation." 
wise  and  effective  laws ;  that  franchises,  the  property        Following  is  the  population  of  Pennsylvania 

?;*5,^eP>t'5L^eV^n^^^^^^^  by  counties' as  finafly^eturned  by  the  cenau. 

absoluto  forfeiture  by  due  process  of  Uiw  when  used  of  1880,  and  as  reported  m  1870 : 
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oouNTras. 


188«. 


Adams 

Aitogheny . . . 
Annvtrong.. 

Baaver 

Bedford 

Berks 

BlAlr 

Bradford..... 

Backs 

Batler 

CambrU 

Camaron 

OarboD 

Centra 

Chester..... 

Clarion 

dearileld.... 

Clinton  

Columbia. . . . 
Crawford . . . . 
Cnmberlaod.. 

Dauphin 

Delaware.... 


88,456 

85ft,8«9 

47,641 

89,flOS 

fi2J40 
5i,51] 
6S,6i6 
52.5:}6 
46,811 
^159 
81,928 
87,933 

as.4^1 

40,828 
48,403 
86L27S 
82,409 
6d,60T 
45,977 
76,14S 
06,101 


1870. 


80,815 
882,804 
48,888 
86.148 
89,686 
106,701 
88,061 
68,804 
64,886 
86,610 
86,569 
4,278 
88,144 
84,418 
77,806 
86,6  J7 
86,741 
88,211 
8S,766 
68,»88 
48,918 
60,740 
89,408 


COUNTIES. 


EQc 

Erie 

Fayette 

Forest 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Greene 

nuntingdoD... 

Indiana 

Jeflferaon 

Juniata 

Lackawanna* 

Lancaster 

Lawrence 

Lebanon 

Lehigh. 

Luzerne 

Lycoming 

MoKean 

Mercer 

Mtfllln  

Monroe 


1880. 

isro. 

12,800 

8,436 

74,688 

6.%978 

68,848 

48,284 

4,886 

4,010 

49,856 

46,865 

10,149 

9«860 

88,878 

86,887 

88,964 

81,261 

40,527 

86,188 

87,986 

81,656 

18,287 

17,890 

89.269 

•••••• 

189,447 

181,840 

S-Vili 

87,298 

88,476 

84,096 

6^969 

66,796 

188,066 

160,916 

67,486 

47,686 

42,666 

6,886 

66,161 

49,977 

19,677 

17,608 

80,176 

18,868 

COUNTDES. 


1880. 


Montgomery..  . 

Montour 

Northampton... 
Northumberland 

Perry 

Philadelphia.... 

Pike 

Potter 

BchuylkiU. 

Snyder 

Bomerset 

HuUivao 

Susquehanna. . . . 

Tioga. 

Union 

Venango. 

Wairen 

Waahtngton 

Wayne 

Westmoreland . . 

Wyoming. 

York. 


The  State. 


96,494 
1^46S 
70,812 
63,128 
87,522 

847.170 

9,663 

18,797 

189,974 
17,707 
88,110 
8,078 
40,864 
46,814 
16,906 
4^5,670 
87,981 
66,418 
88,618 
7S,086 
1^698 
87,841 


4,888,891 


isro. 


81,618 
16,844 
61,488 
41,444 
26,447 

674,028 

6,486 

11,866 

116,428 
15^606 
28^826 
6,191 
87,628 
86,097 
1^566 
47,086 
28,897 
48,488 
83,188 
68.719 
14.686 
76,184 


8,681,961 


PERSIA, t  a  ooantrj  of  Asia.  Reigning  soy- 
ereign,  the  Shah  Nasr-ed-Din,  born  April  24, 
1881 ;  sncoeeded  his  father,  Shah  Mohammed, 
in  September,  1848.  The  heir-apparent  to  the 
throne,  Muzaffer-ed-Din,  was  bom  in  1854,  and 
has  two  sons. 

The  area  of  Persia  is  abont  1,647,700  square 
kilometres,  or  637,000  square  miles.  The  pop- 
ulation is  estimated  at  about  7,658,606,  of  whom 
1,968,800  are  inhabitants  of  cities,  8,780,000 
belong  to  the  rural  popalation,  and  1,909,800 
are  nomads.  The  population  is  divided,  ac- 
cording to  the  religion,  as  follows:  6,860,600 
Shiitea^  700,000  Snnnites  and  other  Moham- 
medan sects,  8,000  Parsees,  19.000  Jews,  48.- 
000  Armenians,  and  28,000  Nestorians  and 
Chaldeans.  In  1876  the  revenue  was  esti- 
mated at  84,720,000  francs  in  money  and 
6,860,000  francs  in  grain,  making  a  total  of 
41,080,000  francs,  of  which  81,000,000  francs 
are  direct  taxes  and  5,000,000  francs  customs. 
The  expenditure  amounted  to  40,000,000  francs. 

The  first  regular  postal  service  was  opened 
in  January,  1877.  In  1879  the  number  of 
post-offices  was  thirty-five;  of  letters  sent, 
428,608;  of  postal-cards,  2,400;  of  printed 
matter,  etc.,  6,480  pieces. 

The  Kurdish  troubles  in  the  north  of  Per- 
sia seem  to  liave  been  connected  with  the 
Russian  advance  in  Central  Asia  and  Armenia. 
The  followers  of  the  Sheik  Abdullah,  who 
proved  more  than  a  match  for  the  Persian  sol- 
diers, were  armed  with  Martini  rifles,  such  as 
were  captured  from  the  Turks  in  the  late  war 
at  Kars  and  Ardahan.  The  scene  of  the  inva- 
sion was  the  great  province  of  Azerbagan,  a 
portion  of  which  proiects  in  the  form  of  a 
wedge  between  the  Russian  Trans-Caucasian 
dominion  and  Turkish  Kurdistan,  reaching 
nearly  to  Mount  Ararat.  The  defeat  of  the 
Persian  troops  by  the  Kurds,  who  captured  a 
number  of  cannon  in  the  engagement,  made 
the  Kurdish  invasion  a  serious  matter  for  Per- 

*  In  1873,  ftt>m  part  of  Laxeme. 

t  Vor  other  itat&tlca,  see  **  Annual  C^elopadla  **  for  1880. 


sia.  The  Sheik  Abdullah  was  aiming  at  the 
creation  of  an  independent  Kurdistan,  and,  it 
was  stated,  offered  the  sovereignty  to  Abbas 
Mirza,  the  brother  of  the  Shah.  This  prince 
was  the  son  of  a  Kurdish  mother,  and  had 
lived  some  time  in  banishment.  The  Persians 
had  more  than  they  could  do  to  keep  out  the 
Kurds,  who  make  admirable  infantry,  and, 
armed  with  breech-loaders,  in  that  mountain- 
ous country  were  a  dangerous  foe.  But  the 
more  efficient  Turkish  troops  were  quickly 
brought  into  the  field,  and  deprived  the  Rus- 
sians of  the  opportunity,  if  one  were  sought, 
of  occupying  that  desirable  province,  on  the 
pretext  of  bringing  assistance  to  the  Shah. 
The  defense  on  the  part  of  the  Persians  also 
was  much  more  efficient  after  the  appointment 
of  Ala-ed-Dauleh  to  the  command  of  the 
troops.  By  July  peace  reigned  in  nearly  the 
entire  province.  Austrian  officers  were  em- 
ployed to  instruct  and  lead  the  troops,  and  con- 
siderable quantities  of  improved  arms  were 
brought  from  Austria. 

The  Shah  some  years  ago  announced  to  the 
powers  that  he  had  appointed  as  his  successor 
to  the  throne  his  second  son,  Muzaffer-ed- 
Diu,  who  is  Governor  of  Tabreez,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  his  eldest  son,  Massud  Mirza,  the  Zil- 
es-Sultan  (*^ Shadow  of  the  Shah*'),  who  is 
Governor  of  Ispahan.  This  act  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Persian  custom  of  making  the 
son  of  the  mother  of  highest  birth  the  heir,  as 
the  Shah's  second  wife  was  a  princess,  while 
the  first  was  of  lower  rank.  The  Zil-es-Sultan 
has  administered  the  central  provinces  of  Per- 
sia for  several  years,  and  by  nis  extortions  ac- 
quired great  wealth.  A  large  loan  which  he 
made  to  his  father  recently  was  given  on  the 
condition  that  he  should  receive  larger  powers 
than  before.  He  is  the  more  resolute  of  the 
two  princes,  and  the  enlargement  of  his  au- 
thority which  he  obtained  is  intended  probably 
to  enable  him  the  better  to  dispute  his  broth- 
er's title  to  the  throne  upon  the  demise  of  the 
present  Shah.    A  conflict  between  the  brothers 
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wonld  take  the  form  of  a  civil  war  between  the  prosperous  town  of  Tabreez ;  bat  the  latter  con- 
north  and  the  south  of  Persia.  If  Russia  took  cession — which  would  bring  the  Russians  close 
the  part  of  the  northern  claimant,  Great  Brit-  to  the  Caspian  port  of  Re&hd,  or  Enzellee,  and 
ain  might  be  impelled  to  take  sides  with  the  the  prime  provinces  of  Ghilan  and  Mazanderan, 
other,  and  Persia  be  divided  into  two  king-  and  within  striking  distance  of  the  Persian 
doms  dominated  by  the  two  great  rival  powers,  capital,  Teheran,  and  would  place  Herat  within 

The  governorship  of  Kermanshah  was  con-  reach — was  canceled  at  the  instance  of  the 

ferred  upon  Massud  Mirza  in  addition  to  his  Disraeli  Government.    A  scheme  for  a  Persian 

other  offices,  making  him  the  ruler  of  more  railwaj  from  Tabreez,  through  Reshd,  Teheran, 

than  half  Persia.  and  Ispahan,  to  Bushire  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 

Six  great  schemes  for  railroads  in  Persia  was  proposed  by  Baron  Renter,  but  encoun- 
have  been  proposed.  The  British  scheme  of  tered  the  opposition  of  both  the  English  and 
an  international  railway  from  Scutari  to  India  the  Russian  Governments, 
does  not  seem  as  near  accomplishment  as  it  did  The  Russians  and  the  British  are  already 
a  few  years  ago.  This  ronte  would  lead  through  rivals  in  Persia.  The  latter  are  attracted  by 
Bagdad,  Ispahan,  Yezd,  and  Bunder  Abbas,  the  valuable  trade  of  the  country,  and  by  the 
and  thence  along  the  coast  of  Kurrachee.  The  consideration  that  the  overland  routes  to  India 
English  have  proposed  also  to  merely  connect  lead  through  Persia.  The  English  political 
India  with  Persia!,  and  Russia  and  Turkey  have  thinkers  who  have  not  lulled  themselves  into  a 
each  planned  to  extend  their  railway  systems  restful  security,  which  even  the  blunt  acknowl- 
into  rersia.  The  Persians  have  projected  a  edgment  that  Russia  will  meet  British  oppoei- 
railroad  net-work  of  their  own,  with  inter-  tion  in  Europe  with  diversions  on  the  side  of 
national  connections  under  their  own  control.  India  does  not  disturb,  are  now  more  than  ever 
In  all  of  these  projects  the  strategic  and  polit-  eager  for  the  establishment  of  British  control 
ical  aspect  is  of  not  less  importance  than  the  in  Persia.  Since  the  attempt  to  guard  the 
commercial,  and  the  two  can  not  be  discon-  road  to  India  by  way  of  Herat  and  Canda- 
nectedinrailroadentorpriseintheEast.  Four  bar,  the  only  practical  military  route,  ended 
of  the  projected  routes  were  to  enter  Persia  in  a  fiateo^  the  voluntary  submission  or  forci- 
from  the  west,  and  two  from  the  east.  The  ble  subjection  of  Persia  to  a  British  protect- 
British  operations  in  Afghanistan  led  to  the  orate  seems  the  only  safeguard  against  snch 
discussion  of  a  new  route  from  India,  which  diversions  and  their  consequences.  If  the 
would  have  some  advantages  over  the  one  Russians  obtain  the  ascendency  in  Persia,  they 
along  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf  ftt>m  Kur-  can  establish  themselves  in  Herat  and  march 
rachee.  From  the  same  port,  at  the  mouth  of  at  any  time  into  India ;  whereas,  if  the  British 
the  Indus,  it  would  pass  through  the  Can-  obtain  the  military  control  of  Persia,  they 
dahar- Herat  depression  and  reach  Ispahan  by  would  possess  a  line  of  impregnable  natund 
the  route  nortn  of  the  plateau  of  Iran  ^ia  fortresses  which  command  the  Russian  routes 
Meshed.  The  Afghanistan  section  of  this  rail-  all  the  way  from  the  Caspian, 
road  was  begun  during  the  British  invasion  of  The  English  have  a  preponderant  interest  in 
A^hanistan,  and  th^  line  was  completed  to  the  commerce  of  Persia,  and  would  soon  ac- 
Bibi,  half-way  to  Candahar.  The  Turks  havo  quire  the  political  control  which  follows  upon 
a  line  built  from  Scutari  to  Ismeed,  and  under  mercantile  supremacy  if  they  were  not  oj^osed 
construction  to  Angora;  while  they  are  pre-  by  the  more  astute,  vigilant,  and  aggressive 
paring  to  extend  it  to  Sin  ope  and  Samsoon  on  political  policy  of  Russia.  When  Russian  and 
the  Black  Sea.  The  British  or  anti-Russian  British  influences  are  brought  into  contact  and 
scheme  of  an  intercontinental  railroad  would  antagonism  in  Oriental  courts  and  nations,  the 
have  this  line  extended  to  Bagdad,  and  con-  former  seem  destined  always  to  prevaiL  The 
nected  with  a  road  from  India.  The  extension  Russian  policy,  if  less  truthful  and  square,  is 
of  the  Austrian  railroads  to  Salonioo,  and  the  oitentimes  more  humane,  generous,  and  sub- 
connection  of  Vienna  and  Pesth  with  Con-  stantially  just,  and  is  guided  by  a  perfect 
stantinople  by  rail,  would  join  this  trans-Asian  knowledge  of  the  mind  and  character  of  the 
line  to  all  the  capitals  of  Europe  by  means  of  Oriental  peoples,  which  centuries  of  contact 
a  ferry  across  the  Bosporus.  The  strategic  can  not  give  to  the  English.  Persia  is  divided 
necessities  connected  with  the  defense  of  India,  between  English  and  Russian  counsels,  but  the 
which  constitute  the  main  argument  in  favor  geographical  position  of  Russia,  as  well  as  her 
of  the  Euphrates  Valley  scheme  with  the  active  spirit  of  encroachment,  and  the  intellect- 
British,  are  now  fully  met  by  the  Suez  Canal,  ual  affinity  between  Russians  and  Orientals, 
The  Russians  are  more  active  and  sagacious  give  to  her  a  decided  advantage  in  the  contest, 
than  either  the  British  or  the  Turks  in  their  The  Russian  railroads  already  extend  into  the 
efforts  to  obtain  railroad  connection  with  Per-  Persian  dominions.  Russia  has  acquired  Ashu- 
sia,  which  is  the  key  to  both  commercial  and  rada,  the  most  commanding  Persian  port  on  the 
political  supremacy.  The  road  from  St.  Peters-  Caspian,  and  has  obtained  the  complete  mari- 
burg  into  the  Caucasus,  which  has  been  built  time  supremacy  on  that  sea.  The  military  dom- 
some  time  as  far  as  Vladikavkas,  is  advancing  ination  and  commercial  primacy  which  Russia 
to  Erivan,  and  a  concession  was  obtained  from  now  possesses  in  the  northern  provinces,  which 
the  Persian  Government  to  extend  it  to  the  are  the  richest  part  of  Persia,  the  abode  of  the 
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ffoverament,  and  the  center  of  power  of  every 
kind,  more  than  oonnterbalance  the  commercial 
interests  which  connect  the  rest  of  Persia  with 
India  and  Great  Britain.  The  acquisition  of 
the  freedom  of  Ashurada  port  destroys  the 
valne  of  the  mountain  frontier  abutting  on  Kara 
Kum  Desert,  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
fortified  and  held  against  all  the  armies  in  the 
world.  Russia,  from  that  port,  dominates  the 
whole  interior.  The  court  at  Teheran  already 
bows  to  the  will  of  the  Ozar. 

The  magnificent  provinces  of  Ghilan  and  Ma- 
zanderan  are  not  onlv  the  richest  part  of  Per- 
sia, but  one  of  the  most  fertile  belts  of  country 
in  the  world.  The  northern  slopes  of  the  El- 
bnrz  Mountains,  which  traverse  them,  are  cov- 
ered with  forests  of  teak,  oak,  walnut,  and  box. 
On  their  sonthem  plateau  are  mines  of  coal  and 
iron.  These  are  the  scene  of  Russian  mercan- 
tile enterprise,  and  may  in  the  future  be  merged 
in  the  Muscovite  Empire.  The  oasis  of  Merv, 
at  the  northeast  comer  of  Persia,  which  has 
been  conquered  by  the  Ruseaans,  is  a  fertile 
tract,  ninety  miles  in  circumference,  which 
bears  three  crops  a  year,  and  once  supported 
a  million  inhabitants.  This  acquisition  orings 
Russia  into  contact  with  the  great  province  of 
Khorassan,  and,  though  the  Merv  country  is  not 
likely  to  be  occupied,  and  affords  no  means  of 
commercial  communication,  the  Russians  have 
won  the  undying  gratitude  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  section  of  Persia  by  their  subjugation  of 
the  Akkal  Tekke  Turkomans. 

The  tent-dwelling  Turkomans  of  the  Kara 
Kum  are  of  the  same  race  as  the  civilized  Ka- 
Jar  tribe,  from  which  the  Persian  royal  family 
sprang.  Fearless,  capable  of  extraordinary 
exertions  and  endurance,  mounted  on  the 
best  horses  in  the  world,  and  cruel  beyond 
conception,  the  horrors  which  they  have 
committed  are  well  calculated  to  cause  the 
Persians  to  tremble  at  the  mention  of  their 
name.  For  three  or  four  centuries  they  have 
been  the  scourge  of  the  country.  The  Belochee 
marauders  who  infest  tlie  southern  parts  of 
Persia,  and  travel  several  hundreds  of  miles 
into  the  Salt  Desert  on  their  plundering  expe- 
ditions, carried  by  their  wonderfully  fleet  and 
enduring  camels,  are  simple  robbers.  They 
drive  off  the  sheep  and  camels  which  they  find 
in  their  way,  and  lurk  in  ambush  behind  the 
sand-hills  of  the  desert  to  fall  upon  passing  car- 
avans. They  treat  their  victims  rudely  and 
plunder  them  thoroughly,  but  seldom  commit 
murder.  The  Turkomans,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  lay  whole  villages  waste,  carry  off  into 
slavery  those  whom  they  selected,  and  slay  all 
the  rest.  When  hotly  pressed  in  pursuit  they 
were  accustomed  to  cut  off  the  hands  and  feet 
of  their  captives  and  leave  them  by  the  way- 
side. The  more  aristocratic  captives  were  pref- 
erable for  sale  or  ransom.  Women  slaves  were 
valued  the  most.  Their  inroads  were  as  swift 
as  they  were  daring,  and,  unless  there  were 
military  to  oppose  them,  always  successful. 
The  prisoners  were  lashed  on  the  backs  of 


horses  and  given  no  rest  until  they  reached 
the  Turkoman  tents.  There  they  were  heavi- 
ly ironed  with  a  ring  around  their  neck  and  a 
chain  fastening  it  to  a  tent-peg,  and  with  rings 
around  each  leg,  joined  by  a  short  chain.  Their 
market  was  in  Khiva  and  Bokhara.  Until  the 
slave-trade  was  suppressed  in  those  places  by  the 
Russians  there  were  as  many  as  100,000  slaves 
kept  in  the  khanates  and  among  the  Turko- 
mans themselves.  The  trade  is  still  carried  on 
secretly  in  Bokhara  to  a  small  extent,  and  the 
Turkomans  still  capture  slaves  in  some  parts  of 
Khorassan  to  work  them  in  their  own  country 
or  hold  them  for  ransom.  The  Russians  are 
said  to  have  liberated  40,000  slaves  in  Khiva 
alone.  Great  numbers  were  killed  when  re- 
turning to  Persia,  but  in  all  parts  of  Khorassan 
there  are  emancipated  captives,  of  all  ranks^ 
who  are  full  of  gratitude  toward  their  deliver- 
ers.  The  place  where  the  Turkomans  former- 
ly capturea  the  most  valuable  slaves  was  on  the 
caravan-road  from  Teheran  to  Meshed,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Miandasht,  which  is  far  in  the 
interior  and  not  far  from  the  middle  of  the 
route.  The  Shah  pays  a  reward  of  ^ve  tcman$ 
(about  ten  dollars)  for  every  Turkoman  killed 
while  raiding  in  his  dominions,  upon  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  scalps. 

The  nominal  strength  of  the  Persian  army  is 
100,000  men ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  more 
than  one  fifth  of  that  number  are  ever  in  camp 
at  one  time,  or  would  be  likely  to  obey  a  call 
to  arms.  The  army  is  not  recruited  from  the 
Persians,  who  are  not  warlike  nor  habituated 
to  the  use  of  arms,  and  who,  by  influence  and 
bribery,  manage  to  evade  the  conscription.  It 
is  mainly  drawn  now,  and  probably  was  in 
ancient  times,  when  the  Persian  conquests  ex- 
tended from  Egypt  to  China,  from  the  Toorks 
of  Azerbayan,  tlie  Kurdish  mountaineers  of 
Kurdistan,  and  f^om  the  Loor,  Bukhtirgar,  and 
Elianf  tribes  inhabiting  the  mountain  chains 
south  and  east  of  the  Zagros  range.  The  stand- 
ing anny,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bhah^a 
b(^y -guard,  is  entirely  composed  of  these  tribe- 
men,  who  still  keep  up  much  of  the  tribal  or- 
ganization, and  whose  chiefs  and  khans  are 
appointed  to  the  commissions  in  the  regiments 
composed  of  their  hereditary  followers.  The 
organization  of  the  army  is  according  to  the 
European  model,  but  it  is  only  so  in  name.  It 
was  mtroduced  by  British  officers,  who  have 
twice  been  employed  by  the  Shah  to  organize 
and  instruct  his  army.  Austrian  ofiScers  have 
recently  been  called  to  Persia  as  instructors, 
but  only  a  few  remained  there.  There  are  77 
battalions  of  infantry,  with  an  average  strength 
of  800  men  each,  and  79  regiments  of  cavalry, 
consisting  of  eight  troops  of  60  sabers  each. 
The  officers  are  without  military  education, 
and  the  men  are  devoid  of  drill  or  discipline. 
Bribery  and  favoritism  govern  the  promotions. 
There  is  often,' however,  a  strong  attachment 
between  officers  and  men,  and  an  etfyrit  de 
c^rjM  partaking  of  the  clan  feeling.  Many  of 
the  oflacers  are  devoted  to  their  profession,  and 
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need  onlj  instniotion  to  make  good  soldiers  of  driyen,  when  not  assigned  to  daty,  to  ply  the 

their  men.    The  arm  j  is  raised  by  conscription,  not  very  respectable  trades  of  drug-selling  and 

which  falls  very  aneqnally  on  different  districts  usury,  and  even  the  sentries  on  guard  have 

and  tribes.     The  War-Office  does  not  even  little  tables  covered  with  wares  which  they  sell 

pretend  to  levy  the  troops  in  proportion  to  the  to  passers-by. 

population  of  the  different  districts.  Many  PERU  (REPtrBuoA  del  pEst^).  For  details 
towns  escape  the  conscription  entirely.  The  concerning  territorial  division,  area,  popula- 
nomad  tribes,  which  are  without  court  influ-  tion,  etc.,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  ^'  An- 
ence,  and  are  too  poor  to  bribe  the  officials,  are  nual  Cyclopedia**  for  1878,  1876,  1878,  and  to 
required  to  furnish  far  more  than  their  rightful  the  article  Bouvia  in  the  volume  for  1879. 
share.  The  men  are  supposed  to  be  discharged  The  home  of  the  ancient  Incas,  and  after- 
atler  a  short  terra  of  service,  and  replaced  by  ward  a  Spanish  viceroyalty,  it  was  not  until 
fresh  annual  contingents;  but  oftentimes  the  1824  that  Peru  became  an  independent  repnb- 
discharge  can  only  be  obtained  by  bribery,  and  lie,  although  lier  declaration  of  independence 
many  are  kept  in  the  service  tJl  their  lives,  dates  from  July  28, 1821.  By  the  terms  of  the 
Their  physique  Is  excellent,  their  nature  patient  latest  Constitution,  proclaimed  on  August  81, 
and  cheerful,  and  their  disposition  towai^d  their  1867,  and  modeled  after  that  of  the  United 
commanders  obedient  and  tractable.  Their  States,  the  legisUtive  power  resides  in  a  Sen- 
powers  of  marching  are  celebrated,  but  the  ate,  composed  of  two  members  from  each  prov- 
system  which  enables  them  to  get  over  the  inoe ;  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  whose 

Sound  so  rapidly  is  fatal  to  good  discipline,  members,  at  the  rate  of  one  for  every  20,000 
ost  of  the  soldiers  possess  donkeys,  whicb  inhabitants,  are  nominated  by  the  electoral 
they  ride  on  the  march,  carrying  also  the  arms  tsolleges  of  provinces  and  parishes.  The  pa- 
of  their  comrades  who  go  on  foot.  They  do  rochial  electoral  colleges  send  deputies  to  the 
not  form,  or  make  any  attempt  to  march  in  provincial  colleges,  and  these  in  turn  send  rep- 
order,  but  each  one  takes  his  own  pace ;  still,  resentatives  to  Congress.  In  the  session  of 
by  means  of  their  beasts  they  accomplish  a  1876  there  were  44  Senators,  and  the  members 
longer  march  in  a  day  than  any  infantry  can  of  the  House  of  Representatives  numbered 
make  on  foot  only.  They  wear  a  tunic  of  the  110.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a 
European  pattern,  and  a  black,  lamb's-wool  President,  assisted  by  a  Vice-President^  both 
btiiby,  with  a  brass  ornament  representing  the  elected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
emblems  of  the  lion  and  the  sun.  The  effect  The  last  constitutional  President  was  (General 
of  the  uniform  is  entirely  destroyed,  however,  Ignacio  Prado,  who,  despairing  of  a  successful 
by  the  long  frocks  which  they  generally  wear  resistance  against  the  victorious  Chilian  in- 
nnder  the  tunic,  and  the  cloths  wound  around  vader,  left  his  country  in  December,  1879. 
their  heads  in  the  summer-time,  on  the  top  of  From  that  time  until  the  fall  of  Lima,  in  Jan- 
which  they  set  their  caps.  They  are  partly  uary,  1881,  the  government  was  in  the  hands 
armed  with  breech-loading  rifles,  which  have  of  the  Dictator,  Don  Niool4s  de  Pi^rola.  After 
been  lately  furnished ;  but  the  minority  carry  the  decisive  battles  of  Chorrillos  and  Miraflores, 
muzzle-loading,  smooth-bore  muskets,  of  French  and  the  occupation  of  the  capital  by  the  Chi- 
make.  The  cavalry  are  equsJly  wanting  in  order  lian  troops,  Pi^rola  fled  to  the  mountiuns  with 
and  discipline,  but  adapted,  if  well  led,  for  good  the  dibrii  of  his  army,  and  for  several  months 
service  of  the  irregular  kind.  They  are  mounted  maintained  a  warlike  attitude  toward  the  con- 
on  strong,  stanch  horses  of  all  sizes.    They  are  querors. 

uniformed  in  long,  dark-blue  frocks,  sheep-skin  In  March  a  number  of  leading  men  of  Lima 
busbys,  and  brown-leather  boots,  reaching  half-  met  in  council,  and  elected,  as  Provisional 
way  to  the  knee.  They  carry  a  rifle  and  a  President,  Sefior  Don  F.  Garcia  Calderon,  with 
saber,  which  is  very  much  curved  and  has  no  a  Cabinet  composed  of  the  following  ministers: 
guard  for  the  hand.  The  cartridges  for  their  Foreign  Affairs,  Sefior  Arenas ;  Interior,  Sefior 
carbines  are  carried  in  their  brown-leather  Torrico;  Finance,  Sefior  Elguera ;  Justice,  Se- 
belts.  To  the  bridle  is  fastened  a  camelVhair  nor  Paz  Soldan ;  War,  Sefior  Carillo.  This 
rope,  with  an  iron  peg  at  the  end,  for  picket-  election  was  afterward  ratified  by  a  Congress 
ing.  The  artillery  is  the  best  disciplined  branch  convened  under  the  direction  of  the  Chilian 
of  the  army.  Their  armament  however,  is  commander-in-chief,  at  Chorrillos  (July  10th). 
defective,  consisting  mainly  of  old  smooth-bore  But  the  end  of  the  year  found  Pern  in  the  de- 
nine-pound  guns,  though  a  considerable  number  plorable  situation  of  a  country  without  a  gov- 
of  Uchatius  rifled  cannon  have  recently  been  ernment  of  its  own,  without  any  regular  armed 
imported.  Not  over  20,000  troops  are  kept  un-  force  by  land  or  by  sea,  and  deprived  of  the 
der  arms,  garrisoning  the  principal  towns  and  chief  sources  of  national  income : — ^President 
guarding  frontier  posts.  The  remainder  are  C^deron  deported  to  ChUi ;  the  remnants  of 
with  their  flocks  and  herds,  or  engaging  in  the  army  scattered  far  and  wide  in  the  train  of 
their  agricultural  or  commercial  .occupations,  reckless  guerrilla  chiefe;  the  navy  annihilated ; 
The  pay  is  nominal  and  never  reaches  ti^em.  the  nitrate  and  guano  deposits  in  the  pofses- 
Their  rations  are  liberal,  according  to  the  regu-  sion  of  and  controlled  by  the  invader;  and  the 
lations,  but  usually  there  are  no  rations  given  proceeds  of  the  customs  applied  to  support 
out  at  alL     The   soldiers  are   consequently  the  ChiUan  army  of  occupation.    The  peace 
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strength  of  the  Peravian  land  forces  seldom  of  which  £17,829  had  heen  distrihnted  among 

exce^ed  6^000,  inclnding   some  1,200   gen-  the  bondholders.* 

darmes,  and  about  an  equal  namber  of  vt^t^an^,  The  Chilian  authorities  having,  shortly  after 

constituting  the  organized  police  force.    After  the  capture  of  Lima,  established  a  tariff  of 

the  declaration  of  war  agamst  Chili,  the  mill-  customs  duties  on  imports  and  exports,  Mr. 

tary  strength  was  raised  to  40,000  (May,  1879),  Ohristiancy,  late  United    States  Minister  to 

and  the  number  of  men  under  arms  in  the  Peru,  presuming  that  said  tariflf  would  prob- 

summer  of  1880  was  reported  at  70,000,  a  ably  be  adhered  to  during  the  continuance  of 

figure  apparently  very  much  exaggerated.    Of  the  Chilian  military  occupation,  and  '*  think- 

the  navy,  but  a  few  years  ago  accounted  one  of  ing  it  might  be  well  that  our  merchants  and 

the  finest  in  America,  destruction  in  engage-  ship-owners  should  have  information  upon  the 

ments  with,  and  capture  by,  the  Chilian  fleet,  subje(*t,  inasmuch  as  it  might  affect  their  ac- 

hod,  by  the  end   of   1880,  left  nothing  to  tion  in  questions  bearing   upon  commercial 

Peru.  ventures  with  Peru^ forwarded  to  the  Depart- 

Tho  national  revenue  for  1873-'74  was  62,-  ment  of  State  at  Washington  a  copy  of  the 

753,903  soles ;  *  that  for  1875-^76  was  66,601,-  decrees  concerning  the  new  tariff,  and  an  ex- 

664 ;  and  the  expenditure  for  the  same  periods  tract  of  which  is  here  transcribed : 

5?o^°?J5^  respectively  to  65,500,886  and  65,-  j^^^,^  j^     j^  Rsar-Admdral  and  04nmiU^CJUtf 

068,122  soles.    There  was  no  direct  taxation  m  ^tk^  Arm^j  of  Chili, 

Pern,  and  the  revenue  was  for  the  most  part  Whereat,  I  have  on  this  date  decreed  the  following: 

derived  from  the  sale  of  nitrate  and  guano,  and  ConBidcring  that  it  is  just  tliat  the  Government  of 

from  the  customs,  the  yield  of  which  latter  for  Chili  should  obtain  from  the  tcmtory  occupied  by 

the  years  1878-77  having  been  8,400,000  soles,  Jt*'^'  military  forces  all  the  benefit  compatible  with 

1  -T^'i.^n^       1       V.  J^^^^^^^      i       ' «  «, .  -IV;  the  interest  ot  its  commerce  and  industry — I  decree : 

7,097,000   soles,    17,082,000    soles,   5,641,664  *"»  *"'«'^' "*  *«  «'"^«'^ '^^  "'"""•^z    x  ««.««. 

soles,  and  4,006,689  soles,  respectively.    As  for  dotibs  upon  ivpobts. 

the  sale  of  guano,t  before  the  war,  the  average  A^^^^}\A^  merchandise  imported  into  the  port 

annual  exportation  of  that  commodity  for  the  ^^^^Jl**'  shall  nay  an  orf  va^em  duty  of  25  per  cent, 

wMAUiM^^i/v   .    '^t'Ji^  \J1\_'     ,          -^  .  J  With  the  exception  of  the  following,  which  shall  pay : 

decenmal  period  1868-'77  has  been  set  down  aot.  n.  A  duty  of  16  per  centi  Tar  and  pitcfi  for 

at  400,000  tons,  valued  at  $28,000,000.     Of  the  use  of  ships ;  animals  aUve  or  slaughtered ;  quicksU- 

disposal  of  guano  under  Chilian  administration  ver  in  jars ;  charooal  and  mineral  coal ;  oakum  for 

mention  will  be  made  hereafter ;  and,  for  infor-  <^^^  5 .  ^<>pl«*»  ^1*  (barred)  for  use  of  shipping ; 

mation  on  the  same  subject,  reference  may  be  K^- !X  o^cSL^'c^ir 

made  to  the  '^Annual  Cyulopndia''  for  1880  prmting-presses  and  utensils;  machinery  for  agri- 

(page  624).  culture  and  mining ;  flower-seeda  and  gardcn-seras ; 

As  stated  in  our  volume  for  1880,  the  na-  printer's  ink. 

tional    debt  of  the  republic  in  July,   1879,  ^' }^r.{^v^^  ^^J^^  ^a^'     x.    a-    ^ 

•      i/             \    ilaAatu\/\ruu\      1           '  8  ub.  1.  Chilian  products,  and  merchandise  free,  or 

amounted  to  upward  of  246,000,000  soles,  ex-  ^^  ^^j^^h  duty  has  Wn  paid  in  Chili. 

elusive  of  a  floating  debt  variously  estimated  Sub.  2.  Peruvian  products  ooming  fi-om  ports  occu- 

at  from  20,000,000  to  25,000,000.     Of  the  en-  pied  by  ChiUan  arms. 

tire  indebtment,  20,000,000  soles  represents  ^'\^-^^l^^^^^y\  ,.,,                   ,      .^ 

♦k«.  k^.v.«.  ^i«>k4.    ««ri  OQA  QAJ\  Kifl  «K;a.  A^-»t»«.  8ub.  1.   Brandics,  bottles  ot  the  common  Fiie,  $4 

the  home  debt,  and  226,340,616  the  foreign  j^^.  brandici,  42  cents  per  litre;  coffee   16 

debt,  made  up  ox  loans  contracted  m  i^ng-  cents  per  kilogramme ;  beer,  $1.25  per  dozen  bottles ; 

land  in  1869,  1870,  and  1872.     No  payment  of  beer,  12  cents  per  litre ;  cigars,  |8  per  kilogramme; 

interest  on  these  loans  has  been  made  since  flcohol  (pure),  60  cents  per  Utre;  gin,  $8  per  dozen 

the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  the  British  ^i^^^i^g*"?' 5?1^°IljK^}n^^                     hJ;:^ 

«j,-ij                    «                  j.<>           X  J.  per  dozen  bottles;  sweet  liquors,  48  cents  per  litre; 

bondholders  were  for  some  time  m  a  stete  ^d,  6  cents  per  kilogramme;  snuff,  |8  per  kUoI 

verging  on  despair.     The  bonds  at  the  end  of  mmme;  burning  rum  (or  burning  alcohol),  $4  per 

1881  were  quoted  very  low,  scarcely  higher  dozen  bottles ;  burning  rum  (or  burning  alcohol),  42 

than  in  the   darkest  days  of  the  war.    In  oentsperUtre;  Havana  tobacco,  |2  per  kUognunme; 

Jtoch,  1881,  the  6  per  cents  railway  loan  of  ^t^J^^S^                                ^.  \?^?^^I 

1870  were  worth  26,  and  the  5  per  cents  of  wme,  $8  per  dozen  bottles ;  red  wine,  12.26  per  dozen 

1872  sold  at  21 ;   in  December  of  the  same  bottles ;  red  wine,  26  cents  per  litre ;  Paraguay  tea,  6 

year  the  quotations  of  the  latter  were  given  at  cents  per  l^ogramme.                ,    _^  ,            ,.  v 

104-904^      That  ih«v  hnvfl  anv  v«ln«  at  all  ia  8ub.  8.  Products  of  Chili  and  artodes  on  whidi, 

l»f-iOt.     1  hat  tney  nave  any  vaine  at  «!  w  bew  subjeot  to  specific  duties,  duty  has  been  already 

owing  to  Chilian  generosity,  the  Chilian  Gov-  ^{^^^  Chili,  shalfpay  26  per  cent  of  those  established 

emment  having  consented  to  the  shipment,  for  in  last  above. 

the  benefit  of  the  bondholders,  of  guano  from  8ub.  1.  Peruvian  products  coming  ftom  ports  ooco- 

the  deposits  secured  by  conquest,  on  condi-  Pijd  by  the  Chihan  arms  shall  ijay  Qie  same  duties  as 

tion  of  the  payment  of  a  roW  of  £1  10,.  ^1^  ^^^^.^j^^oTS 

f^er  ton  to  the  Chilian  Treasury.    The  sales  are  Peruvian  tariff  of  1880. 

n  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Gibbs  &  Co.,  of  Lon-  Abt.  VI.  The  collector  of  customs  will  prescribe 

don,  who,  from  April  to  December,  1881,  had  the  spedal  rules  imd  modes  of  proceeding  in  the  case 

sold  16,442  tons  for  the  gross  sum  of  £120,000,  ^^l^MifX?  KCms  in  foree 

•  The  iol  Is  eqolTslsot  to  sbont  otnet/  cents  of  United .  _    . 

BtstM  monej.  ^  8«e  the  srtieleii  Chili  and  Paau  In  the  '*  Anniisl  Ctcio* 

t  For  nltnte  exports,  see  psge  TS7.  podia''  for  1660,  sad  Chili  in  the  present  rolame. 
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time  of  ooeaJMitioii  Bhall  be  ooUeoted  in  the  fonn  whidi 
the  ohief  oollector  of  ou8toin»  shall  detennine. 

Art.  VIII.  All  merchandiee  disembarked  should  be 
immediatelj  dispatched  for  oonsumpdon.  If  from 
exceptional  eircumstancee,  dolj  oertiiled  to  by  the 
chief  oollector  of  onstoms,  it  shall  not  bo  possible  to 
dispatch  fW>m  the  port  the  merchandise  disembarlced, 
these  may  be  deposited  in  the  stores  of  the  custom- 
house for  fifteen  days.  The  compensation  for  storaffe 
shall  be  equivalent  to  2  per  cent  cS  the  value  of  the 
merchandlM.  If,  at  the  expiration  of  fifteen  davs,  the 
merchandise  shall  not  have  been  dispatched,  tne  ool- 
lector of  customs  shall  proceed  to  sell  them  at  auction 
to  the  highest  bidder,  and,  after  deduction  of  costs 
and  duties,  the  remainder  shall  be  held  in  dopoeit  to 
the  credit  of  whom  it  may  concern. 

PATXEHT  or  Dunis. 

AvT.  XI.  The  duties  may  be  paid,  at  the  option  of 
the  payer,  (1)  in  the  silver  peso  (dollar)  of  any  na- 
tionality, provided  always  that,  by  weight  and  stand- 
ard, it  shall  not  be  wjorth  less  than  that  of  Chili;  (2) 
in  ^Id  ooin,  computinz  the  peso  at  88  pence  eaon ; 
(8)  m  treasury  bills  of  Chili  at  such  rates  of  discount 
as  shall  be  fixed  at  these  headquarters  within  the  first 
two  weeks  of  each  month. 

Art.  XII.  This  decree  shall  take  efTeot  from  and 
after  the  8th  of  June,  proximo. 

The  decrees  of  the  22d  January  and  the  15th  Feb- 
ruary last  are  repealed. 

Qiven  in  the  tiovemment  House,  in  Lima,  this  24th 
of  May,  1881.  PATRICK  LYNCH. 

MAiruRL  Dllz  B.,  Seoretaiy-Oeneral. 

Jhtrick  Lyneh^  Bear^ Admiral  and  G4ntral^n'Cki^ 
f^ihe  Armv  of  Chili, 
Whtrea$^  I  nave  this  day  decreed  as  follows: 


FOR  RXPORTAnoir. 

Art.  V.  Merchants  wishing  to  export  sugar,  or  any 
article  subject  to  export  duties,  from  any  port  lying 
north  or  south  of  Callao,  may  do  so  by  complying 
with  the  following  provisions : 

1.  They  shall  present  an  application  to  the  ooUeotor 
of  customs  at  Callao.  mentioning  the  name  of  the 
port  Tor  ports)  in  whicn  the  goods  are  to  be  disohaiged, 
together  with  the  quantity  to  be  exported.  On  ar- 
ranging for  the  payment  of  duties  on  toe  merchandise 
to  M  exported,  the  pardes  interested  shall  fiiraish  a 
certificate  of  deposit,  or  a  promiaaory  note,  indoraed 
to  the  satisfiustion  of  the  collector,  as  security  for  the 
amount  of  such  duties. 

2.  The  payment  of  sud  amount  shall  be  required, 
if,  during  the  period  which  shall  be  fixed  by  we  ool- 
lector, and  which  shall  not  exceed  one  montn,  it  shall 
not  be  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  exportation  has 
been  impossible,  owing  to  some  unforeseen  occurrence, 
or  to  »M  myor. 

8.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  contained  in  the 
foregoing  paragraph,  the  collector  may  require  the 
payment  of  the  export  duties  to  be  made  in  caah 
whenever  he  shall  deem  it  proper  so  to  do. 

Art.  VL  The  duties  having  been  paid,  or  a  suffl- 
cient  guarantee  ftimi:$hed  for  their  payment,  the  ool- 
lector shall  i^ue  an  order  in  duplicate,  in  which  shall 
be  stated  the  name  of  the  vessel  which  is  to  receive 
the  goods,  the  exact  quantity  of  the  latter,  the  name 
of  the  port  (or  ports)  in  which  they  are  to  be  dis- 
ohargea,  and  such  other  particulars  as  may  tend  to 
prevent  abuses.  Both  copies  shall  bear  the  approval 
and  seal  of  the  military  commander  of  Callao. 

Art.  VII.  The  order  referred  to  In  the  foregoing 
article  shall  be  delivered  to  the  party  interested,  and 
shall  be  considered  a  sufficient  permit  by  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  blockading  foroe,  or  by  the 
military  officer  in  command  of  the  port  from  which 
the  ex]>ortation  takes  place.  The  militarv  command- 
er, or,  in  hiA  ab^nce,  the  commander  or  the  block- 
ading foroe,  shall  retain  one  of  the  copies  of  the  order, 
fiur  the  purpose  of  transmission,  as  speedily  as  posuble, 


to  the  oolleotor  of  customs  at  Callao,  after  having  oeiw 
tified  to  the  quautity  of  merchandise  shipped.  The 
other  copy  shall  be  returned  to  the  party  interested 
after  the  remarks  written  upon  the  one  reserved  have 
been  oomed  thereon. 

Art.  vIU.  The  oolleotor  of  customs  at  Callao,  aa 
■oon  aa  he  shall  receive  the  copy  sent  him  by  the 
militaiy  commander,  or  the  commander  of  the  block- 
ading squadron,  shall  proceed  to  collect  the  dutiea  on 
the  goods,  in  case  they  have  not  yet  been  paid. 

Art.  Ia.  Any  exports  made  in  violation  of  the 
foreffoing  articles  will  subject  the  party  making  them 
to  the  penalties  prescribed  for  the  prevention  and  re- 
pression of  smuggling. 

Done  at  Liina,  in  the  Government  Hall,  May  85, 
1881.  F.  LYNCH. 

Mavitxl  Diax  B.,  Seeretary-GenenL 

Of  tbe  coiiditioQ  of  Peravian  oommeroe  at 
the  present  lime  nothing  more  can  be  said 
than  that  it  has  reached  the  lowest  ebb.  Even 
the  trade  with  Great  Britain  has  been  sensibly 
decreasing  since  1878.  The  subjoined  tabular 
statement  will  serve  to  show  the  valne  of  the 
Pemvian  exports  to  and  imports  from  Great 
Britain  daring  the  decennial  period  embraced 
between  1871  and  1880 : 


isn 

1872 
1818 
1874 
1875 
1876 

isn 

1878 
167V 
1880 


19,bfi9,840 
81,in(i,615 

a«.o97,8eo 

8S,&0«,065 
24,420.905 
28,162,860 
28,482,610 
28.161,625 
16.042,660 
18,268,115 


1Q,798»8S0 
14351.1M 
12,628,110 
7,066,805 
7^2.485 
4,066,620 
6^1,070 
6.849,165 
8,787,185 
1,664,040 


Of  the  total  valae  of  the  exports  for  1880, 
given  in  the  foregoing  table,  2,932^160  soles 
were  for  guano,  which  article,  and  nitrate  and 
raw  sugar,  constitute  the  staple  exports  of  the 
republic.  The  quantities  and  values  of  the 
guano  shipments  to  Great  Britain  during  the 
period  just  referred  to  were  as  follows : 


TIARS. 


1871 
1872 
1878 
1874 
1876 
1876 

isn 

1678 
1879 
1880 


QunmiM. 


Torn. 
142.865 

74^401 
188,805 

04^846 

86,St2 
l.VS,S64 
111,8»5 
127,?18 

44.R26 


ValoM. 


SolM. 

8.666380 
4w879,410 
8,614,270 
6,088^ 
^842,860 
9,880,840 
6,87M40 
7,897,025 
2,404.685 


The  exports  of  sugar  in  an  unrefined  state, 
small  previous  to  1869,  have  attained  large 
proportions  in  recent  years.  From  2,560,560 
soles  in  1874,  they  rose  in  1876  to  the  vidue 
of  4,963,996  soles,  and  in  1880  to  6,640,810 
soles. 

The  following  table  shows  the  annual  exports 
of  nitrate  of  soda  from  Iqnique  (the  principal 
port  of  the  nitrate  region),  from  1830  to  1879, 
the  value,  per  cwt.,  at  Liverpool,  in  each  year 
since  1847,  inclusive,  and  the  number  of  ves* 
sels  annually  engaged  in  the  nitrate  carrying 
trade: 
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ThuB  the  total  qnaiMtyBhipped  in  tbe  thirty- 
three  yeBTs  from  1847  to  1879,  InoIasiTe,  was 
8,7SS,182  tons  of  2,240  ponndB  each,  at  an  av- 
vnffi  tsIdo  or  £14  i».  Bd.  per  ton,  and  an 
■ggregflte  valne  of  $254,346,900  approiimate- 
\y.  The  rate  of  dtitj  impo^d  on  nitrate 
flipped  from  the  port  of  Iqaique  from  1830 
to  1878  was  fonr  cents  per  qninta];  from  the 
latter  year  to  the  end  of  1880  it  ^sdnally  rose  to , 
tl.60  per  quintal;  and  at  the  end  of  1881  it  vas 
$1.60  per  metric  qnintal  (of  100  kilogrammes). 

The  total  length  of  the  twenty-two  railway 
llnw  open  to  trafflo  at  the  end  of  1877  woa 
S,080  miles.  £leToii  of  these  lines  belonged 
to  the  Government,  eight  were  the  property 
of  private  companies  or  individaats,  and  the 
three  remaining  lines  were  in  part  owned  by 
the  Government,  and  in  part  private  property. 

As  recorded  in  the  article  Febu,  In  onr  vol- 
ume for  1880,  the  Chilians,  after  their  victory  at 
Arica,  set  about  preparing  an  expedition  against 
Iitma,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  potting  an 
end  to  the  prolonged  oootast,  "not  by  snch 
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expedients  as  the  conferences  of  Arica,  which 
oonld  give  no  positive  resalt,  bnt  by  striking 
the  final  blow  in  the  very  capital  of  the  ene- 
my."  As  soon  as  the  army  was  raised  to  a 
strength  sntficient,  20,000  Chilians,  commanded 
by  Qeneral  Baqnedano,  began  a  campaign  which 
colminated  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the 
Pemvian  army,  and  the  oocnpation  of  the  Pe- 
mvian  capital  by  the  victi^rioDS  ChilisQ  troops. 
Landing  at  Cnrnyaco  early  in  January,  1S81, 
the  expedition  at  once  proceeded  to  camp  in 
front  of  the  Pemvian  army,  which  occupied 
the  heights  extending  from  Bella  Vista  to  Mun- 
terico,  under  cover  of  parapets  and  ditches. 
At  five  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  ISth,  the 
tlrat  division,  under  Colonel  Lynch,  opened 
fire,  and,  tbe  second  soon  following,  the  attack 
became  general.  A  fierce  fight  of  fonr  hour* 
ended  in  a  victory  for  the  Cbilians.  Tet  an- 
other bxtlle  bad  to  he  fongbt,  for  some  8,000 
Peruvians  had  concentrated  in  Chorrillofi, 
whence  they  were  "dislodgedstnet  by  street. 
Tbe  town  was  completely  destroyed.  An  ar- 
mistice was  now  granted,  at  tbe  reanest  of  the 
foreign  ministers  resident  at  Lima,  oat  the  Pe- 
ruvians, again  in  position  under  cover  of  tbe 
fortitloations  at  MiraSores,  provoked  another 
attack,  and  were  routed  and  pnrsned  to  the 
suburbs  of  tbe  capital.  According  to  the  re- 
port of  the  Chilian  commander-in-chief,  25,000 
Femvians  were  beaten  by  half  that  number  of 
Chilians  at  Chorrillos,  and  the  number  of  the 
former  at  the  commencement  of  the  fight  at 
Uiraflores  was  16,000.  I'he  Peruvian  losses  in 
the  firat  of  these  two  engagements  "  exceeded 
7,000,  with  1,600  prisoner^  over  60  cannon  and 
mitrailleuses,  and  a  qnantity  of  arms  " ;  while 
the  Chilian  losses  in  both  battles  were  esti- 
mated at  but  600  killed  and  2,0G0  wounded, 
Lima  snrrendered  nnconditionally,  and  was  oc- 
cupied by  4,000  Chilians  on  the  I7th.  Callao 
surrendered  on  the  same  day,  and  here  virtu- 
ally comes  to  an  end  the  record  of  the  military 
operations  of  this  protracted  struggle.  Mean- 
time Pi^rola,  the  Peruvian  Dictator,  had  fied 
to  CbocoB,  from  which  place  he  issued  a  pomp- 

Fi^rola  was  credited  with  the  design  to  pro- 
tract the  struggle  by  carrying  the  scene  of  nos- 
tilities  to  the  mountainous  regions,  distant  from 
the  coast,  and  of  diSonlt  access  for  the  Chili- 
ans. Bnt  these  had  no  desire  for  tbe  indefi- 
nite prosecution  of  guerrilla  warfare,  unprom- 
ising of  glory  or  benefit.  The  main  professed 
object  for  which  they  bad  pursued  the  confiict 
was  not  the  conquest  of  Pern,  but  her  destroc- 
tioQ  as  a  naval  power,  end  her  incapacitation 
for  future  intervention  in  Chilian  aSurs.  That 
object  attained,  their  further  desires  were  lim- 
ited to  two  requirements:  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  peace,  and  the  payment  to 
them  of  a  war  indemnity.  Tbe  only  present 
means  of  securing  the  latter  being  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  conquered  territory,  that  it  was  re- 
solved to  continue  indefinitely.  With  a  view 
to  obtain  the  first,  a  provisioual  goreniment 


738  PERU.  PERU,  CHILI,  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

waa,  AS  already  recorded,  organized,  with  PERU,  OHILI,  AND  THE  UNITED 
Befior  Garcia  Calderon  at  its  head,  and  ander  STATES.  After  the  failure  of  the  peace  ood- 
the  protection  of  the  Chilian  aathorities,  Cal-  ference  held  on  board  the  United  States  steam- 
deron  ^*  pledging  himself  to  condact  his  gov-  ship  Lackawanna  at  Arica,  on  October  22,  25, 
ernment  upon  principles  not  opposed  to  the  and  27,  1880,  in  pursuance  of  the  offer  by  this 
fundamental  conditions  demanded  by  Chili  for  Government  of  its  good  offices  as  an  arbitrator 
the  final  arrangement  of  peace."  The  failure  between  the  belligerents,  there  is  nothing  of 
of  this  and  other  efforts  to  the  same  end  is  note  to  record  on  diplomatic  relations  with 
briefly  stated  in  the  following  extract  from  a  the  Republics  of  Peru  and  Chili,  until  June 
circular  which  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  26,  1881,  when,  in  accordance  with  instruc- 
ofChili  addressed  to  the  diplomatic  agents  of  the  tions  from  Secretary  Blaine,  Miuister  Chris- 
republic  abroad,  under  date  December  21, 1881.  tiancy  formally  recognized  the  goTemment 
Thus  it  li  that  ChiUoould  not  conclude  a  peace  with  of  the  Provisional  President,  Senor  Garcia 
Pi^rola,  who,  after  his  defeat  at  Miraflorea,  proved  '  Calderon.  In  July  Minister  Christiaucy  pre- 
his  inability  to  fonn  a  Berioos  government  outaide  of  gented  his  letters  of  recaU,  and  on  the  same 
Lima,  and  finallv  fell  overthrown  by  the  mtngues  ot  ^  ^j^  Minister,  General  Stephen  A. 
Calderon  and  the  rebellion  of  hisaoldiers;  nor  with  z^^  ,^^  "^  j  zj,  '  '^'^"«  «'  i^wi^uvti  -^. 
Gapcsia  Calderon,  who,  lacking  authority  in  the  flwt  Hurlbut,  presented  his  credentials  to  Presi- 
period,  and  who,  when  be^ning  to  acquire  it,  [wr-  dent  Calderon  at  the  little  village  of  Magda- 
verted  it  in  the  name  of  an  mtervention  *  irreconcila-  lena,  Lima  being  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Chi- 
Wewith  the  honor  and  the  aoveraijnty  of  nations  such  ]igj^^^  Qn  the  2Sd  of  August,  Anrelio  Garcia  y 
as  Chih  and  the  United  States.  The  last  acts  of  Cal-  r««»^<-  \r:«;<,*^.  ^*  t?^««;««  a  #«;-«  ««j^-  ix/ 
deron,  hb  public  deckrations  against  the  capital  con-  Garcia,  Mmister  of  Foreign  Affairs  under  Pi6- 
ditionaofpeaoe,  and  the  abuse  agidnstChUi and  Peru  rola,  addressed  to  Mmister  Hurlbut  a  letter 
ofwhichhe  was  guilty  in  enooursunng  a  supposed  for-  dated  **The  Ministry,  Ayacncho,"  a  town  in 
eign  intervention,  obliged  our  military  authoritioa  to  the  interior,  where  Pi6rola  had  set  up  the  sem- 

'  Lima.  The  purpose  of  this  letter  was  to  per- 
On  learning  that  Montero  had  adhered  to  guade  General  Hurlbut  to  recognize  Pidrola  as 
the  Arequipa  and  Puno  declaration  in  favor  of  "the  con  stitutionsJly  proclaimed  President" 
Calderon,  the  Chilian  Government  ordered  the  and  lawful  head  of  the  government  in  Peru, 
arrest  of  Calderon  and  his  minister,  Galvez,  Jn  reply  our  Minister  assured  Senor  Garcia  y 
who  accordingly  were  taken  to  Valparaiso  in  Garck  that  it  would  scarcely  become  him  to  en- 
November.  Pi^rola,  abandoned  by  Montero  ter  into  a  discussion  upon  the  internal  affairs  of 
(then  in  C^amarca  in  the  north),  and  probably  Peru,  **  but,"  continued  he,  "  as  in  your  letter  to 
also  by  C4ceres,  who  had  been  appointed  by  me  you  have  opened  the  road  to  such  discussion, 
the  Arequipa  Congress  second  Vice-President  I  propose  frankly  to  express  my  opinion,  so 
of  the  Republic,  Montero  being  the  Orst,  re-  wording  it  as  to  wound  as  lightly  as  possible." 
turned  to  Lima,  and  publicly  declared  his  He  then  points  out  that  in  seizing  the  supreme 
intention  to  renounce  all  further  pretensions  to  power  and  assuming  an  authority  unknown  to 
power  (December).  Senor  Don  Adolfo  Guer-  the  Constitution,  Pi6rola  committed  revolution- 
rero,  late  secretary  to  Greneral  Lynch,  had  been  ary  and  lawless  acts.  The  resolution  lie  car- 
appointed  political  chief  of  Lima.  As  an-  rfed  out  was  **a  crime  against  liberty";  the 
nounced  in  President  Arthur's  message  to  Con-  dictatorship  was  "  a  tyranny  which  was  auto- 

fress  in  December,  special  envoys  were  sent  to  cratio  and  despotic  in  its  constmction,  its  title, 
eru  and  Chili  "  with  instructions  which  it  is  and  its  acts."    Minister  Hnrlbut's  letter  con- 
hoped  will  bring  these  powers  into  friendly  tinued  as  follows : 

relations."    These  envoys,  Messrs.  Blaine  and  ^.           ..        .j.v         i       -«.»         ^ 

Tre^ott.  arrived  at  OaUa^  on  December  22d.  ^SSTt^^^S^S^I^f  A^£^^^^ 

It  was  presumed  that  Mr.  blaioe  would,  on  conduct  to  victory.    Foreign  nations  recognized  it  as 

reaching  Santiago,  take  charge  of  the  United  a  ds  /cuto  government,  but  they  never  recognized  its 

States  legation  left  vacant  by  the   death  of  origin  or  its  system.  Underthe  Constitution  the  Aya- 

General  Kilpatrick.  ?^^^^  National  Assembly  has  no  right  to  exist,  and 

rp.            .^1        iur»v**i.vi  its  resolutions  possess  no  leffal  power  beyond  that  of 

The  part  played  by  Bolivia  in  the  long  con-  ^^  opinions  uttered  by  an  equal  number  of  private 

test  is  little  short  of  inexplicable.     The  decia-  citizens.    Consequently,  its  confirmation,  of  tbe  full 

ration  of  war  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  quarrel  and  autocratic  faculties  of  the  ex-dictator,  under  his 

between  Chili  and  Bolivia,  about  the  owner-  new  titio  of  President,  gives  no  greater  legal  weight 

ship  of  a  strip  of  desert.  Peru  not  only  took  "'^^t^r^n,X^^ri,mrr^i,Jtnimj. 
Sides  with  Boliyia,  but  actually  tlirew  out  the  self  compelled  to  inform  you  that  tlie  decrees  are  bar- 
challenge  to  Chili,  and,  with  little  effective  aid  barous  and  inhuman  whicli  have  been  recently  issued 
from  Bolivian  contingents,  has  borne  the  brunt  in  Ayachuco  with  respect  to  the  |>erBOD8  and  prop- 
of  the  war,  and  expiated  her  folly  with  her  «^^V^  *^?^  ^i?°  ^°  not  recognize  Senor  Pi^rolk, 

ruin  •  while  Bolivia,  save  the  almost  inevitable  *°^  ^^^  f^^  i^!  government  which  adopts  such 

ruin ,  wnue  uoiivia,  save  ine  ainiost  ineviiaoie  measures  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law.    These  unnat- 

sacrince  or  her  sea-board,  undoubtedly  damag-  ural  decrees,  in  my  opinion,  afford  conclusive  proof 

ing  to  her  commercial  interests,  will  have  sus-  that  the  frovemment  with  which  you  are  connected 

tained  no  serious  losses,  territorial  or  financial.  o^.<»  i^  emtence  entirely  to  force  and  not  to  public 

. opimon.    The  government  pre^^ided  over  by  Senor 

•  See  tho  article  Pcav,  Obili,  akd  tks  Unitbd  Btatks,  Garcia  Calderon  does  not  i>retend  to  be  regularly  and 

In  this  Toliune.  perfectly  established.    It  is  provisionaL    It  is  sup* 
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ported  by  the  national  Conanrese.  which  is  &  hody  re<y  disinterested  arbitration,  in  the  event  of  dissgreement 

osnized  oy  the  Constitution,  and  is  an  effort  toward  and  such  means  becoming  necessaiy,  should  a  time  be 

the  re-establishment  in  the  country  of  a  regular  and  stipulated  for  the  rarment.    But  we  are  also  openly 

constitutional  ffovemment.    You  are  mistaken  when  of  the  opinion  tluit  Peru  should  have  the  opportunity, 

you  say  **  the  Chilians  sympathise  with  it."    No  such  with  fml  and  tree  discussion  of  tlie  terms  or  peace,  of 

thing.    It  desires  peace  in  common  with  the  whole  offerinf^  said  indemnity  in  a  sstisftictoiy  shape,  and 

country,  but  it  will  not  sacriilce  the  notional  honor  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  rules  which  should  prevail 

nor  will  it  cede  territory  in  order  to  obtain  it.    Chili  among  dvillxed  nations  to  proceed  at  once,  and  as  a 

desires  and  asks  for  Tarapoca,  and  it  will  recognize  tins  gua  non  condition^  to  incorporate  into  Chilian 

the  government  which  agrees  to  its  cession.   The  Csl-  jurisdiction  territory  which  is  undoubUKlly  Peruvian, 

deron  government  will  not  cede  it.    It  remains  to  be  without  having  previously  prpved  the  incapacity  or 

seen  whether  that  of  Pi^rola  will  prove  more  pliable,  unwillingness  of  Peru  to  meet  the  indemnity  in  some 

Meanwhile,  under  the  system  inaugurated  in  Aya-  other  form.    Buch  conduct  on  the  part  of  Chili  would 

ouoho  and  carried  into  practice  by  the  prefects,  the  meet  with  the  roost  decided  disapprobation  on  the 

Peruvians  themselves  ore  worse  enemies  of  the  Peru-  part  of  the  United  States.    We  arc,  therefore,  of  the 

vians  than  arc  the  Chilians,  and  the  efforts  of  the  opinion  that  the  act  of  taking  possession  of  Peruvian 

friends  of  Peru  sre  paralyzed  by  their  internal  dissen-  territory  and  annexing  it  to  Chili,  whether  it  be  eze- 

sions.    When  the  United  States  asks  Chili  why  it  cuted  simply  by  force  of  arms  or  similarly  dictated  as 

does  not  arrange  peace,  the  answer  is  g^ven  that  in  on  imperative  condition  of  a  cessation  of  hostilities^ 

Peru  there  is  no  government  with  which  to  treat,  in  open  contradiction  to  former  declarations  of  ChiU 

Would  it  not  bo  better  to  pat  on  end  to  this  state  of  in  this  respect,  will  be  justiy  considered  by  other 

aflSfurs,  and  that  all  true  Peruvians  should  unite  to  nations  as  an  evident  sign  that  Chili  has  adopted  an 

support  a  cliief  of  the  state  whom  all  parties  and  &c-  aggressive  and  conquering  policy  for  the  purpose  of 

tions  would  join  in  supporting  for  the  purpose  of  sav-  territorial  oggrandissment.    The  United  States  do- 

inff  the  country  fh>m  imminent  ruin,  restoring  peace,  sires,  above  oil  things,  that  peace  should  ezbt  among 

and  the  orderly  and  pacUio  reign  of  the  Constitution  the  South  American  republics,  and  that  commerce 

and  laws  I                                    S.  A.  HURLBUT.  and  industry  should  jointly  serve  to  the  development 

A.  Gaboia  t  Gaboxa,  Esq.,  Ayscuoho.  of  their  wondrous  resources,  to  their  advantage  and  to 

ThA  i^raf  nnhlin  inHmfitinn  nf  the  viawa  of  ^^  benefit  of  the  world  at  large  :  and  we  can  not  see 

1  he  nrst  puDiio  mnmation  or  tne  viewfl  or  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^ 

our  Goverament  m  re^rd  to  the  meffective  ther  prolonged,  to  the  serious  detriment  of  such  right- 
negotiations  for  peaoe  between  President  Cal-  m  interests,  nor  can  we  see  any  well-founded  cause 
deron  and  the  Chilian  representatives  was  con-  why  peace,  under  Just  conditions,  should  not  be 
veyed  in  the  following  oommnnioation  from  brought  about,  withm  a  short  time,  without  sny  un- 

Minister  Harlbot  to  General  Patrick  LyBch  ^SSliiS^n^f  l^SlSarcliSS;  S'thi  SS<J?- 

commander  of  the  Chilian  forces  m  Pern,  sent  ^*            g,  ^^  HURLBUT. 

in  September,  and  here  given  in  a  translation  To  Bear-Admiral  the  Hon.  Patbxck  Ltxch. 
from  the  Spanish  original : 

Ma.  Admiral:  With  the  object  of  preventing  any  ,  The  publication  of  this  memorandum  oocar 

misundorstondinff  as  to  the  conversation  I  held  ves-  sioned  no  little  excitement  on  the  west  coast, 

teiday  with  you  m  regard  to  the  existing  state  of  sf-  Among  Peruvians  it  was  believed  to  portend 

fiunibotwe^  PeruMdChili,!  tiiought  it  w^^^  be  ^  forcible  interference  in  their  behalf  by  the 

better  to  put  m  writing  what  I  then  stated.    Without  tt_;i.^^    G4.«*^o    ^^a  *k«  »n^^a^  »^.^^,^  \m,^^^ 

referring  to  tiie  cauMof  tiie  war,  I  undeistand  the  United  States,  and  the  wildest  rumors  were 

opinion  of  my  Government  to  be,  that  all  the  legiti-  Boon  afloat.     By  Chilians,   on  the  contrary, 

mate  objects  of  the  war  were  realised  by  the  disss-  Minister  Hnrlbut*s  letter  was  condemned  as 

trous  defeat  of  the  Peruvian  armies,  the  capture  or  undiplomatic  and  improper  in  form  and  un- 

destructlon  of  its  vessels,  imd  tiie  ^«P^on  of  the  warrantable  in  tone.  The  excitement  extended 

capital  and  all  the  coast    When  all  oivanizea  and  .  _  _^  :  i    •    i           ^  a  ^       t  \r   n  i        ^jt^ 

foraidable  resistance  hss  disappeared,  tiie  state  of  ^  official  circles,  and  Seflor  J.  M.  Balmaceda, 

war  should  cesse.    The  victory  o^  Chili  is  so  complete  the  Mmister  of  Foreign  Affairs  m  Santiago, 

that  pesos  is  a  necessity  for  the  national  existence  of  addressed  a  note  on  the  subject  to  General  Kil- 

Peru,  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  botii  countries  to  ad-  patrick,  the  United  States  Minister  to  Chili. 

iSf  ^^^f^eutf  Li  s^oTJ^S-en^u^hTsS  t^  JbeChiUan  Minister                       opinion  that 

lorge  interest  owned  in  Peru  by  foreignera  (man/  of  the  declarations  of  Mr.  Hurlburs  memorandum 

whom  are  Americans)  should  not,  for  a  longer  time,  were  not  the  **  expression  of  the  circumspect, 

be  exposed  to  an  unnecessary  prolonsation  of  the  war.  noble,  and  loyal  policy  which  the  United  States 

I  must  also  decUre  that,  aliWhtEe  United  States  i^ave  observed  toward  the  belligerents  in  the 

recognize  all  the  rights  acquured  by  the  conqueror  m    t>^  .c^  rru       *    -.  uiTl:*     -: ^^    *^ 

aooordonco  with  the  law^dvilised  warfare,  they  dis-  facifio.  .  .  .  The  strange  publicity  given  to 

approve  of  war  which  has  territorial  aggrandisement  Mr.  Hurlbut^s  document,"  the  Minister  further 

in  view,  or  the  violent  dismemberment  of  a  country,  stated,  ^*  compels  me  to  direct  mvself  to  vour 

unless  as  a  Uist  resource,  and  in  consequence  of  su-  Excellency  in  order  to  obtain  an  answer  which 

preme  emergency.    As  a  frontierquestijj  has  never  j^  u  officially  re-estabUsh  the  truth  and  the 

arisen  between  Peru  and  Chili,  because  the  two  coun-  "»*»"  ./^    ?"t  *^o"'»*'"o«   w^  muvm  iuiu  vuv 

trie:i  do  not  s^join,  and  because  ChiU  has  publicly  Sincerity  of  the  relations  which  our  respective 

and  oificiolly  repeatedly  denied  any  intention  or  de-  governments  honorably  cultivate.    The  speech 

sijj^ii  to  forcibly  snnex  territory,  we  are  clearly  of  the  which  Mr.  Hurlbut  pronounced  on  presenting 

T?We''^tii\*he  di^irSS^  ^"  credentials  to  the  now  extinct  Government 
that  it  ^uld  be  ceSLite^  tS"the^ftrture°traniilllSy  «'  ^"fc>?  Oalderon ;  the  memorandum  directed 
of  both  countries,  perpetuating  a  serious  grievance  to  Admiral  Lynch,  when  diplomatic  matters 
which  would  constanti^  lead  to  trouble.  The  United  were  not  under  discussion ;  his  well-known 
States  admit  as  a  prindple  of  pubUc  .right  tiiat  Chili  letter  against  Pi6rola,  to  whom  Mr.  Christiancy 
possesses  the  nght  (in  consonance  witih  the  code  of  accredited,  and  whose  plenipotentiaries  de- 
war)  to  a  complete  indemnity  for  the  coste  of  the  war,  ,  "~  Tv  *'^*^**»  ^**  "  "^°^  pi^^u  i/wtoumoi  roo  **«? 
and  that  Peru  should  pay  such  indemnity  as  might  bated  in  Anca,  in  presence  and  with  full  con- 
be  agreed  on  by  the  two  parties,  or  determined  by  sent  of  the  United  States,  may  tend  to  produce 
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deplorable  pertarbation,   and  to  inspire  the  loqaeiiilT  trust  that  the  GoYenunent  of  your  ISxoel- 

enemy  with  vain  hopes,  or  to  promote  resist-  l!?Sy.^"\  oontinue  to  retun  futh  m  the  andent  and 

anoe  which  can  not  effect  the  end  of  the  war,  *7^?''**^^7  ^^  ^  United  States,  whoae  fhend- 

uuv%>  «*u.v^u  %^  uyv  vucviii  fcuo  cuu  wi  lojc  wai,  gjjjp  ijijg  ^jg^  Qj  ^  many  years'  duraUon,  and  which 

but  must  render  it  more  sanguinary."   In  reply,  never  was  more  fiuchiiil  nor  intimate  than  at  present. 
General  Kilpatrick  categorically  contradicted       »«  w    *.       •     xi,.  *        *  .v 

his  Lima  colleague.    Rewrote:  ^he  republication  in  tiiis  country  of  the 

In  the  first  plaro  allow  me  your  Exoell  ncv  to  memorandum  addressed  by  Minister  Hurlbut 

sure  you  in  the  mort  emphatic  banner  that  ul7chil£i  J^  General  Lynch   and  General  Kilpatrick'a 

Government  has  nothing  to  fear  either  lh>m  the  in-  letter  to  befior  Balmeceda,  together  with  the 

tentdons  or  the  attitude  my  Government  will  assume  intimation  that  Mr.  Hurlbut  was  preparing  a 

with  respect  to  the  war  in  the  Pacific.  ^  The  Govern-  rejoinder  to  the  statements  in  Generd  Kilpat- 

ment  of  the  Umted  States  has  never  mterfered  om-  -j^tv  1a4-«ai*  ibIiiaIi  ^^a^^^^^  ^w*  i>i™   t^^^iJu^^ 

ciously  in  the  affairs  of  other  countries,  even  when  its  "     f    !^         i       ^^^^^  ^"l  '^*™'  furnished 

own  interests  were  compromised,  and  much  less  would  *."®  '^?*  ^^^  *  **r^  number  of  newspaper  ar- 

it  do  so  when  only  the  interests  are  involved  ot  tides,  in  which  both  ministers  were*  severely 

friendly  nations,  with  respect  to  which  no  motive  can  censured  for  the  unseemly  controversy  in  which 

^V'lf  fLSl''"^VT^  '^^^'''''  «i*^«'<>«®7tl^e  they  had  engaged.  In  order  that  the  public 
other  pf  them.  I  had  read  the  memorandum  of  Mr.  ^zZu^  «« j^«?#^^  ♦i,^  «^i«4{^«  ^*  ♦i*^  c*-»fl  r»* 
Hurlbut,  also  the  speech  delivered  by  him  at  his  re-  ™^»***  understand  the  relation  of  the  State  De- 
ception by  President  Garoia  Calderon.  both  documents  partment  to  a  dispute  in  which  the  consistency 
having  been  forwarded  to  me  from  Lima,  and  by  me  and  harmony  of  its  instructions  to  our  MiniH- 
at  once  broufirht  to  the  knowledge  of  my  Government,  ters  in  South  America  had  been  called  in  ques- 
The  first  of  these  documents  can  not  be  considered  of  tion.  Secretary  of  State  Blaine,  on  December 
official  or  diplomatic  character,  as  its  author  remarks  ,^1,'  /  •  i"  j  s  *^*^*^r'r.^  *^^?w«iwi 
in  the  note  of  which  your  Excellency  forwards  me  a  ^^*"»  furnished  for  publication  copies  of  the 
copy.  The  instructions  given  me  by  my  Government  following  documents,  of  which  only  unessen- 
are  certainly  the  same  as  those  sent  to  Mr.  Hurlbut,  tial  portions  are  here  omitted : 
and  it  can  oe  affirmed  with  certunt^r  that  they  do  not 

coincide  in  their  spirit  with  that  which  predominates  ^* 

in  the  document  referred  to  by  your  Excellency.  The  DirrARTicxiiT  or  Btatb,  I 

instructions  from  Mr.  BUine,  the  Secretaiy  of  State,  Washihgtok,  May  9, 1881.  f 


was  authorized  to  place  them  before  his  Excellency  the  lutely  to  recognize  General  Pi^rola  as  representing 
President  of  this  Kepublic,  or  hLi  Ministers,  if  a  mo-  the  civil  authority  in  Peru^  and  that  8enor  Calderon 
ment  should  arrive  when  I  miffht  deem  it  advisable  was  at  the  head  of  a  Provisional  Government.    If  the 
so  to  do.    In  order  to  dispel  all  doubts  from  the  mind  Calderon  Government  is  supported  by  the  character 
of  your  Excellency  as  to  the  attitude  of  my  Govern-  and  intelligence  of  Peru,  and  is  really  cndeavoriziff  to 
ment  respecting  the  conditions  of  peace  between  Chili  restore  constitutional  government,  with  a  view  both 
and  Peru,  and  its  determination  not  to  interfere  in  the  to  domestic  order  and  negotiation  with  Chili  for  peace, 
question,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  here  copying  a  para-  you  may  recognise  it  as  the  existing  ProviflionaTGov- 
graph  from  those  instructions,  and  whicn  runs  as  fol-  emmezit,  and  render  what  aid  you  can  bv  advice  and 
lows:  ** Since  the  Arica  conference  dosed,  the  war  good  offices  to  that  end.    Mr.  Elmore  nas  been  re- 
has  terminated  with  the  complete  success  of  Chili,  and  ceived  by  me  as  the  confidential  asent  of  such  Pro- 
with  what  may  be  considered  little  less  than  the  con-  visional  Government.            JAMES  G.  BLAINE, 
c^uest  of  Peru.    Tlds  Government  can  not  persuade  [Note.— In  pursuance  of  the  above,  Mr.  Christiancy, 
itself  to  believe  that  the  offer  of  Mendly  intervention  on  June  26th,  formally  recognised  the  Calderon  Gov- 
in  the  (question  now  pending  would  be  agreeable  to  cmment  several  weeKs  in  advance  of  the  arrival  of 
the  Chihan  Government.    But  I  am  certain  that  Gov-  General  Hurlbut.] 
emment  will  appreciate  the  natural  and  profound  in-  II. 
terest  which  the  United  States  feels  in  tne  termiua-  DapAsmiiT  of  Stats,  I 
tion  of  a  situation  which  is  so  calamitous  in  its  conse-  Washikoioji,  Jun*  1&,  ibSl.  \ 
quences  to  the  best  interests  of  the  South  American  Stephen  A,  Eurlhvty'Etq,,  etc. 

republics.  The  Government  of  Chili  should  also  be  Sir  :  The  deplorable  condition  of  Peru,  the  disor- 
aware  that,  if  at  any  time  the  interposition  of  the  good  ganization  of  its  government,  and  the  absence  of  pre- 
offioes^  of  this  Government  can  contribute  to  the  re-  cise  and  trustworthy  information  as  to  the  state  of 
establishment  of  friendly  relations,  the  United  States  affaire  now  existing  in  that  unhappy  country,  render 
would  promptly  offer  such  interposition  on  the  desire  it  impossible  to  give  you  instructions  as  full  and  defi- 
for  such  being  manifested."  These  instructions  aUo  nite  as  I  would  desire.  Judging  from  Uie  most  recent 
say :  **  In  all  convereations  connected  with  this  mat-  dispatches  from  our  iGnistera.  you  will  probably  find, 
ter  which  may  be  held  with  members  of  the  Govern-  on  the  part  of  the  Chilian  authorities  in  possession  of 
ment  of  Chili,  you  must  conform  to  the  known  ruling  Peru,  a  willingness  to  facilitate  the  estaolishment  of 
of  international  law,  and  that  under  no  circumstances  the  inx>vi8iona!  Government  which  has  been  attempted 
shall  you  officially  offer  any  advice  to  the  Government  by  Senor  Calderon.  If  so.  you  will  do  all  you  prop- 
of  Chili  which  shall  not  previously  have  been  solicited  erly  can  to  encourage  the  Peruvians  to  accept  any  rca- 
by  it.**  Another  clause  refere  to 'the  provisional  gov-  sonable  conditions  and  linutations  with  which  this 
emment  of  Seiior  Gareia  Calderon,  which  the  Wash-  concession  may  be  accompanied.  It  is  vitally  impor- 
ington  Cabinet  hoi)ed  to  see  established,  and  instructa  tant  to  Peru  that  she  be  allowed  to  resume  the  functions 
me  to  encourage  it  only  in  a  manner  becoming  the  of  a  native  and  orderly  government,  both  for  the  pur- 
dignity  and  neutrality  or  a  plenipotentiary  without  in-  poses  of  internal  administration  and  the  negotiation 
tenering  in  any  manner  which  might  appear  officious,  of  peace.  To  attain  this  end  it  would  be  far  nctter  to 
It  appears  to  me  that  these  extracta  from  the  in-  accept  conditions  which  may  be  hard  and  unwelcome, 
structions  given  me  by  my  Government  will  suffice  to  tluin,  by  demanding  too  much,  to  force  the  continu- 
oonvinoe  your  Excellency  that  there  is  no  intention  on  ance  of 'the  military  control  of  Chili.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  part  of  my  Government  to  interfere  arbitrarily  in  you  will  be  able,  in  your  necessary  association  with 
the  contest  in  the  Pacific,  and  that  ita  actions  and  the  Chilian  authorities,  to  impress  upon  ti!iem  that  tlie 
conduct  proceed  from  a  friendly  nation,  which  en-  more  liberal  and  considerate  their  policy,  the  purer  it 
deavors  to  act  in  the  most  delicate  manner.    I  con-  will  be  to  obtain  a  lasting  and  satisfactory  settlement. 
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.  .  .  The  United  States  can  not  refuse  to  recognize  the  promptly  offered.    While,  therefore,  no  instructions 

rights  which  the  Chilian  Government  has  acquired  by  are  given  you  to  tender  officially  any  advice  to  the 

the  successes  of  the  war,  and  it  may  he  that  a  cession  Oovcmment  of  Chili  which  is  umtought,  you  will,  on 

of  territory  will  he  a  necessary  price  to  be  paid  for  such  opportunity  as  may  occur,  govern  your  conduct 

Seace.    It  would  seem  to  be  injudicious  for  Peru  to  and  representations  by  the  considcrationB  to  which  I 

edare'that  under  no  circumstances  could  the  loss  of  shall  now  call  your  attention, 
territorv  bo  accepted  OS  the  result  of  negotiation.    The        Without  entering  upon  any  discussion  as  to  the 

great  oojecta  or  the  provisional  authorities  of  Peru  causes  of  the  late  war  oetween  Chili  on  the  one  side 

would  seem  to  be  to  secure  the  establishment  of  a  and  Peru  and  Bolivia  on  the  other,  this  Qovemment 

constitutional  government,  and,  next,  to  succeed  in  the  recognizes  the  riffht  which  the  successftil  conduct  of 

opening  of  negotiations  of  ^eaoe,  without  the  dedara-  that  war  has  conferred  upon  Chili,  and  in  doing  so  I 

Uon  of  preliminarv  conditions  as  an  ultimatum  on  will  not  undertake  to  estimate  the  extent  to  which  the 

either  sioe.    It  will  be  difficult  perhaps  to  obtain  this  Chilian  Government  has  the  right  to  carry  its  calcula- 

tix>m  Chili,  but,  as  the  Chilian  Government  has  dis-  tion  of  the  indemnities  to  whicn  it  is  entitled,  nor  the 

tinotly  repudiated  the  idea  that  this  was  a  war  of  con-  security  lor  the  t\iture  which  its  interests  may  seem  to 

quest,  the  Government  of  Peru  may  lairly  claim  the  require.    But,  if  the  Chilian  Government,  as  its  rep- 

opportunitv  to  make  propoeitions  of  indemnitj^  and  resentatives  have  declared,  seeks  only  a  guarantee  of 

guarantee  oefore  submitting  to  a  cession  of  territory,  future  peace,  it  would  seem  natural  that  rGm  and  Bo- 

As  for  OS  the  influence  of  the  United  States  will  go  m  livia  should  oe  allowed  to  offer  such  indemnity  and 

Chili,  it  will  be  exerted  to  induce  the  Chilian  Govern-  guarantee  before  the  annexation  of  territoiy,  which  is 

ment  to  consent  that  the  question  of  cession  of  the  tiie  ri^ht  of  conquest,  is  insisted  upon.    If  these  pow- 

territory  should  be  the  subject  of  negotiation,  and  not  ers  fail  to  offer  what  is  a  reasonably  sufficient  inuem- 

the  condition  precedent  upon  which  alone  nc^tiation  nity  and  guarantee,  then  it  becomes  a  fair  subject  of 

shall  commence.  oonsideration  whether  such  territory  may  not  oe  ex- 

If  you  can  aid  the  Government  of  Peru  in  securing  acted  as  the  necessary  price  of  peace.  But  at  the  con- 
such  a  result,  you  will  have  rendered  the  service  elusion  of  a  war,  avowedly  not  of  conquest  but  for  the 
which  seems  most  pressing.  Whether  it  is  in  the  solution  of  differences  which  diplomacy  had  failed  to 
power  of  the  Peruvian  Government  to  make  any  ar-  settle,  to  make  the  acquisition  of  territory  a  tins  qua 
rangements  at  home  or  abroad,  singly  or  with  the  as-  non  of  peace,  is  calculated  to  cast  suspicion  on  the 
sistance  of  friendly  powers,  whi(£  will  furnish  the  professions  with  which  war  was  originally  declared, 
necessary  indemnity  or  supply  the  required  jguaran-  It  may  very  well  be  that  at  the  termination  of  such  a 
tee,  you  will  be  Mttcr  able  to  advise  me  after  you  contest  the  changed  condition  and  relation  of  all  tlie 
have  reached  your  post.  As  you  are  aware,  more  than  parties  to  it  may  make  rea4justment  of  boundaries  or 
one  proposition  has  been  submitted  to  the  considera-  territorial  ohon^  wise  as  well  as  necessary ;  but  this, 
tion  of  this  Government,  looking  to  a  friendly  inter-  where  the  war  is  not  one  of  conquest,  should  be  the 
vontion  by  which  Peru  might  be  enabled  to  meet  the  result  of  negotiation  and  not  the  absolute  preliminary 
conditions  which  would  probably  be  imposed.  Cir-  condition  on  which  idone  the  victor  consents  to  nego- 
cumstancos  do  not  seem  at  present  opportune  for  such  tiate.  At  this  day,  when  the  right  of  the  people  to 
action ;  but  if,  upon  fhll  knowledge  of  the  condition  govern  themselves,  the  fundamental  basis  of  repub- 
of  Peru,  you  can  inform  this  Government  that  Peru  fican  institutions  is  so  widely  recognized,  there  u 
oan  devise  and  carry  into  practical  effect  a  plan  by  nothing  more  difficult  or  more  dangerous  than  the 
which  all  the  reasonable  conaitions  of  Chili  can  be  met  forced  transfer  of  territory,  carrying  with  it  an  indig- 
without  sacrifidng  the  inti^ty  of  Peruvian  territory,  nant  and  hostile  population,  and  nothing  but  a  nececi- 
the  Government  of  the  Umted  States  would  be  willing  tity,  proved  berore  the  world,  can  Juimfy  it.  It  is 
to  tender  its  good  offices  toward  the  execution  of  such  not  a  case  in  which  the  power  desiring  the  territory 
a  project.  As  a  strictly  confldential  communication,  I  can  be  accepted  as  a  safe  or  impartial  judge. 
indoM  you  a  copy  of  instructions  sent  this  day  to  the  While  Uie  United  States  Government  does  not  pre- 
United  states  Minister  at  Santiago.  Tou  will  thus  be  tend  to  express  an  opinion  whether  or  not  such  an 
adviied  of  the  position  which  this  Government  as-  annexation  of  territorv  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
sumea  toward  all  the  parties  to  this  hunentable  con-  this  war,  it  believes  tnat  it  would  be  more  honorable 
flict  .  .  .                              JAMES  G.  BLAINE.  to  the  Cnilian  Government,  more  conducive  to  the  se- 

Xn  curity  of  a  permanent  "peace,  and  more  in  consonance 

DaPAmnriT  of  8tat«,   I  with  those  principles  which  are  professed  by  all  tiie 

WAsuiMoioir,  June  Ift,  1»81. )  repubhcs  of  America  that  such  territorial  changes 

Jkdson  XUpairiat,  Ag.,  sfa.  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible ;  that  they  should 

Sib:  The  imfortunote  condition  of  the  relations  be-  never  be  the  result  of  mere  force,  but,  if  necessary, 

tween  Chili  and  Peru  make  the  mission  upon  the  should  be  dedded  and  tempered  by  full  and  equal  dis- 

duties  of  which  you  are  now  entering  one  of  grave  re-  cussion  between  all  the  powers  whose  people  and 

sponsibUity  and  great  delicacy.    Difficult  as  would  be  whose  national  interests  are  involved.    At  the  present 

any  intervention  of  the  United  States  under  ordinary  moment  the  completeness  of  the  victory  of  Chili  seem^ 

drcumstances,  our  position  is  further  embarrassed  by  to  render  such  a  diplomatic  discussion  impossible, 

the  failure  of  the  oonferenoe  at  Arica.  undertaken  at  The  result  of  the  connict  has  been  not  onW  the  defeat 

our  Bugmtion.    It  is  evident  from  tne  protocols  of  of  the  allied  armies,  but  the  dissolution  of  all  respon- 

that  oomersnce  tiiat  Chili  was  prepared  to  dictate  and  sible  ^vemment  in  Peru.    Its  soil  is  occupied,  the 

not  to  discuss  terms  of  peace,  and  that  the  arbitration  collection  of  its  revenues  transferred  to  the  conqueror, 

of  the  United  States  upon  any  questions  of  difference  and  its  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  ftmctions  are 

with  the  allied  powers  of  rem  and  Bolivia  was  not  in  abeyance.    It  can  neither  enforoe  order  within  nor 

acceptable  and  would  not  be  acceptable  by  the  Chilian  assure  peace  without.    An  effort,  and  apparentiy  a 

Government.    Since  that  time  tne  war  nas  closed  in  very  earnest  and  honest  one^  has  been  made  to  create 

the  ooniplete  success  of  Chili,  and  in  what  can  scarcely  a  provisional  government  which  shall  gradually  restore 

be  considered  less  than  the  conqueitt  of  Peru  and  Bo-  onler  and  the  reign  of  law.    But  it  is  obvious  that,  for 

livia.  .  .  .  But  I  am  sure  the  Chilian  Government  such  a  government  to  succeed  in  obtaining  the  confi- 

will  appreciate  the  natural  and  deep  interest  which  the  denoe,  either  of  its  own  people  or  of  foreign  powers, 

United  States  feels  in  the  termination  of  a  condition  it  must  be  allowed  a  frecaom  and  force  of  action  which 

so  calamitous  in  its  consequences  to  the  best  interests  can  not  be  exercised  while  Chili  holds  absolute  posses- 

of  all  the  South  American  republics.    It  should  also  sion  and  governs  bv  military  authority.    This  Gov- 

know  that,  if  at  any  time  tne  interposition  of  the  emment,  therefore,  nas  been  glad  to  learn  from  its 

good  offices  of  tius  Government  can  contribute  to  the  Minister  in  Chili,  whom  you  succeed^  that  the  Chilian 

restoration  of  friendly  reUtions  between  the  belliger-  authorities  have  decided  to  give  their  support  to  the 

ent  powers,  they  will,  upon  proper  intimation,  be  effortsofSefior  Calderon  to  establish  on  a  steady  foot- 
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ing  a  proviBional  government  in  Pern.    Tou  will,  as  plldt,  and  as  this  depaitment  id  in  the  possession  of 

far  as  ^ou  can  do  so  with  propriety,  and  without  ofll-  no  information  whicn  would  seem  to  require  the  with- 

dous  mtrusion,  approve  and  enoourage  this  dispoai-  drawal  of  the  oonfldenoe  reposed  in  you,  I  must  con- 

tion  on  the  part  ot  the  Chilian  Government,  ana  this  sider  this  interpretation  or  your  words  and  acts  as 

department  will  be  exceedingly  gratified  it'your  influ-  the  result  of  some  strange  and  perhaps  prejudiced 

enoe,  as  the  representative  of  the  United  States,  shall  misconception.     Mr  only  material  for  forming  an 

be  instrumental  in  inducing  the  Government  of  Chili  opinion  consists  or  your  memorandum  to  Admiral 


annexation  to  the  diplomatic  negotiations  which  can  I  would  have  preferred  that  you  should  hold  no  corn- 
then  be  resumed  with  the  certainty  of  a  just,  friendly,  munioation  with  Admiral  Lynch  on  questions  of  a 
and  satisfiictory  conclusion.  diplomatic  character.  He  was  present  as  a  militaiy 
In  any  representation  which  you  may  make  you  commander  of  Chilian  forces,  and  you  were  accredited 
will  say  that  the  hope  of  the  United  States  is  that  the  to  Peru.  Nor  do  I  conceive  that  Admiral  Lynch,  as 
negotiations  for  peace  shall  be  conducted  and  the  final  the  commander  of  the  Chilian  army  of  occupation, 
seUlement  between  the  two  countries  determined  with-  had  any  right  to  ask  or  receive  any  formal  assurance 
out  either  sideinvokizig  the  aid  or  intervention  of  any  from  you  as  to  the  opinions  of  your  Government. 
European  power.  The  Government  of  the  United  The  United  States  was  represented  in  Chili  by  a 
States  seeks  only  to  pertbrm  the  office  of  a  friend  to  properly  accredited  minister,  and  from  his  own  Gov- 
all  the  parties  in  this  unhappy  confiict  between  South  emment  the  admiral  could  and  ought  to  have  re- 
American  republics,  and  it  will  re^t  to  be  compelled  ceived  any  information  which  it  was  important  for 
to  consider  how  far  that  feeling  might  be  afiieotea,  and  him  to  have.  It  was  to  be  expected,  ana  even  de> 
a  more  active  interposition  tbroed  upon  it  by  any  at-  sired,  that  fhmk  and  friendly  relations  should  exist 
tempted  complication  of  this  question  with  European  between  you ;  but  I  can  not  consider  such  oonfiden- 
politics.  Kat  any  time  you  shall  judge  it  expedient  tial  communication  as  justifying  a  formal  appeal  to 
and  advantsgeous  to  read  this  dispatch  to  the  Minister  your  colleague  in  Chili  tor  the  correction  or  criticism 
of  Foreign  Affitin,  you  are  authorized  to  do  so.  The  of  your  ooxmuct.  K  there  was  anvthing  in  your  pro- 
decision  on  tills  point  is  left  to  vour  discretion.  ceedings  in  Peru  to  which  the  Government  of  Chili 

JAM£S  G.  BLAINE.  oould  properly  tidce  exception,  a  direct  representation 

T«  i»;«  i.,.^»oi  ^Aoao^^  f^  r«^*«<*»Aaa  "U^^^A^w.*^  ^  ^**  Government  through  the  Chilian  Minister  hero 

In  his  annual  message  to  Congress,  President  ^^  j^^  y^^y^  ^^  ^^  Govefnment  and  to  yourself. 

Arthur  spoke  of  our  relations  with  the  west  Having  said  this,  I  must  add  that  the  language  of 

coast  republics  in  the  following  terms :  the  memorandum  was  capable  of  not  unnatural  nus- 

This  Government  sees,  with  great  concern,  the  con-  fPftruction.    WMle  you  said  notiiing  that  may  not 

tinuance  of  the  hosSTrelations  between  6hili,  Bo-  ^^^^V  be  wnsidered  wwranted  by  vour  instructions, 

livia,  and  Peru.    An  early  peace  between  Uiese  repub-  Jf^H  ^mitted  to  say  with  equal  emphasis  some  tiiiiurs 

lies  ik  much  to  be  de8iri,^ot  only  tiiat  tiiey  tfiem-  ^^Jf^  y'>^  instruciions  supplied,  and  which  would 

selves  may  be  spared  f\irther  misery  and  blcidshcd,  Rf'^P?,i  I>*ve  relieved  tiie  sensifave  apprehensions  ot 

but  becauie  tiieir*wntinued  antagonism  tiireatens  coni  ^^«  Ch*^"*  autiionties.    For,  while  tiie  United  States 

sequences  which  are,  in  my  jdfement,  dangerous  to  .^^^^^  unquestiona,bly  "rwfard  ,with  disfavor"  the 

tS  interests  of  reputUcan  Vve^ment  on  Sis  con-  "PPenous  annexaUon  of  Peruvian  territory  as  tiio 

tinent,  and  calculated  to  dJtroy  tiie  best  elements  of  W*  ^^  conquest,  jou  were  distinctly  ^rmed  that 

our  f^e  and  neaoeful  civilization.    As  in  the  present  ^'^  Government  could  not  ref\ise  to  reoogniMtiiat 

excited  condi^of  popuUr  feeling  in  tiiese  co^tries  f "'Jfl!^!"^!^"  ™^il  ^??  fK«^2S^,^^«? 

tiiere  has  been  serioii  iisappreffitton  of  theposition  S..f.^i?^5  flESS'  f^i«  rSi  J^^^tfJ^w 

of  tiie  United  States,  and  as  Separate  diplomaticinter-  ^^^  «*>**  ^"^  expected  to  be,  not  so  much  a  protMt 

cou«e  wiOi  each  ttreugh  uSependeAt  ministers  is  ?gZl  h!ftroffl±l  Zl^^^^n^Jfh^Slt^C^i^ 

sometimes  subject,  owIm  to  tiie  ifimt  of  prompt  recip-  j^endly  but  unofficial  communioatoons  witii  tiie  Chi- 

rocal  communTcatiinTto^mporary  misuSdenitandin£  Jf^  *?,^"?f  <^,^^\:r^^^ 

I  have  deemed  it  judicious  afihe  present  time  to  send  SL  j^^i^ui^f  "uf  4,!.^,^J^^f  &l  ^«/'^„S 

Li-itSi;£S^^w\r^^  ^^n'Sti^^S^r-cSen^t^^^^ 

dum.  if  carefully  considered^  to  mdicate  this  purpose. 

The  special  envoy  alluded  to  by  the  Presi-  and  I  only  rcmt  that  you  did  not  state  it  with  a  dis- 

dent  was  Mr.  WDliam  H.  Tresoot,  of  South  tinctaess  and;  if  necessa^,  with  a  repetition  whi^ 

n».»i:««   «rk^  -«:i«^  ««^»,  xr^«  v^fc.  #0.-  !>„«  would  have  made  impossible  anything  but  the  most 

Carolina,  who  sailed  from  New  York  for  Pmi-  ^511^,1  misconception.                       * 

ama  on  December  8a,  accompanied  by  Mr.  as  at  present  advised,  I  must  express  disapproval 

Walker  Blaine,  son  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  vour  letter  to  Seiior  Gareia,  the  secrctaiy  or  Gen- 

Reachinir  Lima  in  due  time,  they  remained  eralPi^rok.    I  think  that  your  proper  course  in  ref- 

there  several  days,  and  on  Christmas-day  sailed  ^Fi***^**  *?.  ^^!"  communication  would  have  been 

y*    '^  °^ '  ^*  ~  ""J  "» .""^       y  i  *J^»'"""*'^"/  o»4i«7«  cither  entirely  to  ignore  it  as  daimmg  an  official  char- 

frora  the  neighboring  port  of  Callao  for  San-  j^tor  which  you  could  not  reoognixe,  or,  if  you  deemed 

tiago.     On  December  12th  the  following  dis-  that  courtesy  required  a  reply,  to  state  that  you  were 

patches  from  Secretary  Blaine  to  our  Ministers  accredited  to  the  Calderon  Government,  and  could, 

at  lima  and  Santiago  were  given  to  the  press :  therefore,  know  no  other,  and  thai  any  wmmunica- 

j  tion  which  General  Pi^rola  thought  it  his  du^  or  in- 
''  terest  to  make  must  be  made  directiy  to  the  Govem- 
DspABT]cs!iT  OP  Statk,       )  mcnt  at  Washington.    You  had  no  responsibility  in 
Washinctoh,  No9Wilw  22, 1881.  f  the  matter,  and  it  was  injudicious  to  assume  any. 
To  SUph«n  A.  ffurlbut^  Eaq..€tc,^  Lima.  The  recognition  of  the  Calderon  Government  had 
Sib  :   Your  dispatehes  to  Ko.  28,  inclusive,  have  been  duly  considered  and  decided  by  your  own  Gov- 
been  received,  and  I  learn  with  regret  tiiat  a  con-  emment,  and  you  were  neither  instructed  nor  ex- 
struction  has  been  put  upon  your  language  and  con-  pected  to  famish  General  Pi^rola  or  the  Pemvian 
duct  indicating  a  policy  of  active  intervention  on  the  public  with  the  reasons  for  that  action.    The  follow- 
part  of  this  Government  beyond  the  scope  of  your  in-  m^  lansruage  in  your  letter  to  Sefior  Garcia  might  be 
struotions.    As  those  instructions  were  clear  and  ex-  misunderstood :  ^^  Chili  desires  and  asks  for  Tara- 
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paoa,  aod  will  recognize  the  Government  which  agrees 
to  its  session.  The  Calderon  Oovemment  will  not 
oede  it.  It  renudns  to  be  seen  whether  that  of  Pi^rola 
will  prove  more  pliable."  It  mi^ht  easilpr  bo  sup- 
posed, bv  an  excited  public  opinion  on  either  side, 
that  suco  language  was  intended  to  imply  that  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States  had  recognized  the 
Oovemment  of  Calderon  because  of  its  resolution  not 
to  oede  Pemvlan  territory.  No  such  motive  has  ever 
been  declared  by  this  Government.  The  Govern* 
ment  of  Calderon  was  reoosrnized  because  we  believed 
It  to  be  to  the  interest  of  both  Chili  and  Peru  that 
some  respectable  authority  should  be  established 
which  could  restore  internal  order  and  initiate  re- 
sponsible nogotiationi  for  peace.  We  desired  that  the 
Peruvian  Government  should  have  a  fair  opportunity 
to  obtain  the  best  terms  it  could,  and  hoped  that  it 
would  be  able  to  satiai]^  the  ju^t  demands  of  Chili 
without  the  painful  sacnflce  of  the  national  territory. 
But  we  did  not  make,  and  never  intended  to  make, 
any  spedal  result  of  the  peace  negotiations  the  basis  of 
our  recognition  of  the  Calderon  Government.  What 
was  best  and  what  was  possible  for  Peru  to  do  we 
were  aAidous  to  the  extent  of  our  powers  to  ud  her  in 
doing  by  the  use  of  whatever  influence  or  considera- 
tion we  ez^oyed  with  Chili;  farther  than  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  had  as  yet  expressed 
neither  opinion  nor  intention. 

I  must  also  express  the  dissatufaotion  of  the  depart- 
ment at  your  telegram  to  the  Minister  of  the  United 
States  near  the  Argentine  Confederation,  suggestinqf 
that  a  Minister  be  sent  by  that  Government  to  Perii. 
This  would  have  been  clearly  without  the  sphere  of 
your  proper  official  action  at  any  time,  but.  as  there 
then  ensted  a  serious  difference  l>etween  Chili  and  the 
Ar;^ntine  Confederation,  you  might  naturally  havo 
anticipated  that  such  a  reoommond!ation  would  be  con- 
sidered by  Chili  as  an  effort  to  effect  a  political  com- 
bination affainst  her.  The  United  States  was  not  in 
search  of  allianoos  to  support  a  hostile  demonstration 
against  Chili,  and  such  an  anxiety  might  well  be 
deemed  inconsistent  with  the  professions  of  an  impar- 
tial mediation. 

As  to  the  convention  with  regard  to  a  naval  station 
in  the  Bay^  of  Chimbolo,  I  am  of  opinion  that,  although 
it  is  a  desirable  arrangement^  the  time  is  not  oppor- 
tune. I  would  be  very  unwdling  to  ask  such  a  con- 
cession under  circumstances  whlcn  would  almost  seem 
to  impose  upon  Peru  the  necessity  of  compliance  with 
our  request ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  whenever  Pern 
is  relieved  from  present  embarrassment,  she  would 
cheerfully  grant  any  facilities  which  our  naval  or  com- 
mercial interests  may  require.  Nor,  in  the  present  ex- 
cited condition  of  public  opinion  in  Chili,  would  I  be 
willing  to  nfford  evil-disposed  persons  the  opportunity 
to  intimate  that  the  United  States  contemplated  the 
establishment  of  a  naval  rendezvous  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  eiUier  Peru  or  Chili.  The  very  natural  and 
innocent  convenience  which  we  require  mi'^ht  be  mis- 
understood or  misapprehended  ;  and,  as  our  sole  pur- 
pose is  to  be  allowed,  in  a  spirit  of  the  most  impartial 
friendship,  to  act  as  mediator  between  these  two  pow- 
ers, I  would  prefer,  at  present,  to  ask  no  favors  of  the 
one,  and  to  ex<utd  no  possible  apprehensions  in  the 
other. 

Having  thus  stated  with  frankness  the  impression 
made  upon  the  department  by  such  information  as 
you  have  ftimished  it,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  add  that 
this  Oovemment  is  unable  to  understand  the  abolition 
of  the  Calderon  Government,  and  the  arrest  of  Presi- 
dent Calderon  himself,  bv  the  Chilian  authorities,  or, 
I  suppose  I  ought  to  say,  oy  the  Chilian  Government, 
as  tne  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  that  Govern- 
ment has,  in  a  formal  communication  to  Mr.  Kilpat- 
rick,  declared  that  the  Calderon  Government  **  was  at 
an  end."  As  we  recognized  that  Government,  in  sup- 
posed conformity  with  the  wishes  of  Chili,  and  as  no 
reason  for  its  destruction  has  been  given  us,  yon  will 
still  consider  yourself  accredited  to  it,  if  any  leffiti- 
mate  representative  esdsts  in  the  pUee  of  President 


Calderon.  If  none  such  ezistB,  you  will  remain  in 
Lima  until  you  receive  further  instractions,  confining 
your  communications  with  the  Chilian  autnorities  to 
such  limits  as  your  personal  convenience  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  rignts  and  privileges  of  your  lega- 
tion may  reauire. 

The  complicated  condition  of  affairs  resulting  from 
the  action  of  the  Chilian  Government,  the  time  ro- 
auired  for  communication  between  the  legations  in 
Chill  and  Peru  and  this  department,  and  Ube  unfor- 
tunate notoriety  which  the  serious  differenoc:i  between 
vonrself  and  your  colleague  in  Chili  havo  attracted, 
nave,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  imposed  ,upon 
him  the  necessity  of  a  special  mission.  This  mission 
will  be  chai]^ed  with  the  duty  of  expressing  the  views 
of  the  President  upon  the  mve  condition  of  affairs 
which  your  dispatches  descnoe,  and,  if  possible,  with 
due  consideration  of  the  rights,  interests,  and  respon- 
sibilities of  both  nations,  to  promote  a  settlement 
which  shall  restore  to  the  suffenng  people  of  Peru  the 
benefits  of  a  well-ordered  government,  deliver  both 
countries  from  the  miseries  and  burdens  of  a  protracted 
war,  and  place  their  friture  relations  upon  a  foundation 
that  will  prove  stable,  because  just  and  honorable. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  0.  BLAINE. 

n. 

DaPAsmirT  op  ^atb,     ) 
WAsnncaTOM,  A'atembtr  22,  lo81.  f 

Judson  KUpatriek^  £tq,^  dc.^  Santiago, 

Sib  :  Your  dispatch.  No.  8,  conveying  a  copy  of  your 
reply  to  Scfior  Bahnaseda  nas  been  received.  The 
communication  to  which  it  was  a  reply  should  have 
accompanied  it,  in  order  that  the  depaitment  could 
properly  judge  of  vour  answer.  Your  letter  is  not 
approved  by  the  aepartment.  You  had  had  ample 
opportunity^  and,  as  you  have  before  stated,  availed 
yourself  of  It,  to  make  known  to  the  Government  of 
Chili  the  scope  of  your  instractions,  and  to  give  it 
abundant  assurance  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  your 
own  Government.  If  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Ilurlbut  in 
Pera  had  given  sufficient  ground  for  complaint  to 
the  Chilian  Government,  that  complaint  should  have 
been  made  in  Washinffton.  Mr.  Hurlbut*s  presen- 
tation speech  to  Presiaent  Calderon,  his  memoran- 
dum to  Admiral  L^nchL  his  letter  to  Garcia,  and 
telegraphic  reports  from  Buenos  Ayres,  were  not  sub- 
jects upon  which  you  were  called  to  pass  judgment, 
nor  upon  which  you  should  have  been  mterrogated  by 
the  Chilian  Government.  Nothing  in  your  conduit 
or  lanyiage  had  excited  its  apprehensions,  and  no  ex- 
planation was  due,  or  could  nave  been  expected  fh>m 
vott,  of  the  language  or  conduct  of  vour  colleague  in 
Pera.  I  should  have  been  glad  if  it  had  occurred  to 
you  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affkira  to  the  impropriety  of  such  a  communication, 
and  in  referring  to  the  fact  that  your  instructions, 
whioh  YOU  were  authorized  to  communicate  to  him, 
gave  all  the  assurance  which  he  could  either  desire  or 
ask  of  the  friendly  feeling  of  the  United  States.  I 
should  have  much  prefbrred  that  you  had  furnished 
him  with  a  copy  of  those  instractions,  instead  of  sul^ 
mitting  a  paraphrase  which  does  not  fully  represent 
their  spirit  ana  meaning.  Indeed,  I  find  it  difficult  to 
understand  how  the  Chilian  Government  could  have 
been  under  any  misapprehension  as  to  the  disposition 
or  purpose  of  toe  United  States,  when  the  instractions 
both  to  yourself  and  to  Mr.  Hurlbut  had,  in  fact,  been 
already  fVankly  communicated — tlie  former,  according 
to  your  dl'«patch  No.  S,  to  the  outgoing  Administra- 
tion ;  and  the  latter,  by  this  department  to  Mr.  Ifor- 
tinez,  the  representative  of  the  present  Government  in 
Washington.  It  is  still  more  difficult  to  understand 
the  abolition  of  the  Calderon  Government,  and  the 
arrest  of  the  President  himself,  hi  the  fiioe  of  your  a^ 
surance,  in  your  dispatch  No.  8,  where  you  ouote  the 
following  as  having  oeen  addressed  to  you  oy  Sefior 
Valderana,  to  wit :  **  You  are,  therefore,  authorized  to 
say  to  yoor  Government  that  every  effort  will  be  given 
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br  Chili  to  strengthen  the  Qovemment  of  Preaidcnt  On  the  26th  day  of  Jannarj,  1882,  the  Pred- 
Calderon^riyinjftoitthemofltperf^  dent  sent  to  Congress  the  diplomatic  corre- 
tion  oonsidermff  the  Ohiluui  oocupation ;  that  no  queer  .^^^  j^„«^  ^^«^a««:««  T>-a,n  nv.,i;  ^^A  n^^ii^^ 
tion  of  territoSd  annexation  will  be  touched  u£til  a  apondence  «)nMrning  Peru,  Ohdi,  and  Bohvia, 
constitutional  government  can  be  established  in  Peru,  'or  a  period  01  several  years,  i  be  followmg 
acknowledged  and  respected  by  the  people,  with  full  are  the  more  important  dispatohes.  On  De- 
powers  to  enter  mto  diplomatic  negotiations  for  peace.**  cember  1,  1881,  Mr.  Blaine  wrote  the  foUow- 
And  it  would  only  have  been  natural  if  you  had  asked,  inir  inatrnWimia  tn  $>nAriAl  Envov  TrPfw»nt  of 
for  the  information  of  your  Government,  if  not  fo^  Jf«  instructions  to  special  JLnvoy  l  rescot,  or 
your  own,  for  what  reasons  and  by  what  means  the  ^^^^^^  Carolina,  who  sailed  from  New  York 
Calderon  Government  had,  as  Senor  BahnasedA  in-  for  Panama  on  December  8d,  accompanied  by 
formed  you,  "  come  to  an  end."  The  President  has  Mr.  Walker  Blaine : 
learned,  with  great  regret,  of  the  arrest  and  removal 

of  President  Calderon ;  but,  in  the  present  state  of  his  6ib  :  While  the   drcumstanoes  under  which  the 

information,  he  will  not  unaertake  to  measure  its  sig-  President  has  deemed  it  proper  to  charve  you  with  a 

nificance.    He  hopes  that  he  will,  when  the  fiusts  are  special  mission  to  tJie  Bepublics  of  Chui,  Peru,  and 

better  known,  be  relieved  from  the  painful  impression  Bolivia  render  it  necessary  that  very  much  must  be 

that  it  was  intended  as  a  rebuke  to  the  friendly  dis-  confided  to  your  discretion,  it  is  desirable  that  you 

position  of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  You  will  inform  should  be  placed  in  i\ill  possession  of  his  views  as  to 

the  Chilian  Government  that  a  special  envoy  will  be  the  genenu  lino  of  conduct  which  jrou  will  be  expect- 
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friendly  relations  existing  between  us:  and  instructed  defeat  of  General  Pi^rola.  his  abandonment  of  the 
by  the  President  to  lay  before  the  Chilian  Govern-  capital  and  the  coast,  and  their  oocupation  by  the 
mcnt  fVankly,  but  witn  a  scrupulous  consideration  Chilian  army,  seem  to  have  put  an  end  to  all  respon- 
for  the  rights  and  interests  of  that  Government^  the  sible  native  government  lu  Peru.  Lima,  having 
views  which  he  holds  upon  the  deplorable  condition  been  surrendered  January  19^  1881.  Pi^rola  driven 
of  affairs  in  South  America,  a  condition  now  fast  across  the  mountains,  the  Chilian  military  occupation 
aasuminff  proportions  which  nuike  its  settlement  a  consolidated,  and  the  Chilian  Government  refusmg  to 
matter  of  concern  to  all  the  republics  of  the  conti-  recognize  Pierola  as  representing  the  Government  ot 
Dcnt.  He  sincerely  hopes  that  no  other  action  of  that  Peru,  it  became  absolutely  necessary  that  some  gov- 
Government  will  tend  to  further  complicate  existing  emment  should  be  establi^cd  if  Peru  was  not  to  re- 
difficulties  before  the  arrival  of  that  special  envoy.  main  simply  a  militarr  district  of  Chili.    On  Feb- 

JAMES  G.  BLAINE.  ruary  26,  1881,  Mr.  Christiancy,  the  United  States 

Mimster  at  Lima,  wrote  this  department  as  follows: 

It  was   on    Sunday,   November    6th,   that  "  A  movement  has  therefore  ^en  im^tiat^^ 

■o      .J  ^  r^  ij            •'*    ^  VTW.UUJI     vvii,    Kiiuw  Bome  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Lima  and  Callao,  and 

rresident  Calderon  was  arrested  by  General  encouraged  by  the  Chilian  authorities,  to  establish  a 

Lynches  orders,  and  taken  on  board  tlie  Chilian  new  ^vemmcnt  in  opposition  to  uiat  of  Pi^la 

frigate  Cochran,  in  the  harbor  of  Cdlao.    A  (who  is  still  at  Tacna  or  Yarya)." 

few  days  later,  while  Vice-President  Montevo  From  this  date.  Mr.  Christiancy  kept  the  depuj- 

«r«<i  .offrr^i*  l^^^i^i^^  \^i^  ^i.;,»«  ♦«  ♦!.«  «,  iDeni  informed  of  the  probabihties  of  the  establish- 

was  actively  asserting  his  claims  to  the  su-  ^^^^  ^f  the  Calderon  Gfovomment,  so  called  from  the 

preme  power,  Mimster  Hurlbnt  issued  -the  fol-  name  of  the  eminent  Peruvian  statesman  who  had 

lowing  declaration :  been  chosen  as  President.    On  May  9, 1881,  instruc- 

/>t  . .    „  .  1 .      «  ^ .  tions  hod  been  sent  to  him  from  the  department,  in 

To  the  Ifotahlet  of  Ltma.  ^hlch  he  was  told : 

Gbittlkmsk  :  At  your  request  I  make  the  following  ^*  If  the  Calderon  Government  is  supported  by  the 

deckration :  character  and  intelligenoe  of  Peru,  ana  is  really  en- 

1.  The  United  States  of  America  are  firmly  in  favor  deavoring  to  restore  constitutional  government,  with 

of  the  cessation  of  hostilities  between  Chili  and  Peru,  a  view  botli  to  order  within  and  negotiation  with  Chili 

and  the  prompt  re-estabUshment  of  peace.  for  peace,  you  may  recognize  it  as  the^  existing  pro- 

8.  The  United  States  of  America  decidedly  oppose  visional  government  and  render  what  aid  you  can  by 

all  dismemberment  of  Peru,  except  with  the  free  and  advice  and  good  offices  to  that  end." 

ftill  consent  of  the  nation.  Acting  under  these   instructions,  althoughr  with 

8.  They  are  of  opinion  that  Chili  has  acquired^  as  some  expressed  doubt  tA  to  the  probable  permanence 

the  result  of  the  war,  the  right  to  a  war  indemnity,  of  its  existonocj  Mr.  Christiancy,  on  June  26,  1881, 

and  that  Peru  can  not  refuse  such  payment.  formally  reoc^ized  the^  Calderon  Government.    It  is 

The  Government  of  Chili  knows  that  these  are  the  clear  that  this  recognition  was  not  an  unfriendly  in- 

ideas  of  the  United  States ;  but  the  divisions  wluch  tervention  as  far  as  the  wishes  and  interests  of  Chili 

exist  in  Peru  paralyze  the  good  offices  of  the  United  were  concerned. 

States,  and  give  a  pretext  to  Chili  to  dude  the  action  In  giving  the  support  of  recognition  to  the  Calde- 

of  the  United  States  in  conformity  with  our  desires,  ron  Government,  tnerefore,  so  far  was  this  Govern- 

and  to  prolong  the  state  of  war  ana  the  military  occu-  ment  from  doing  what  could  be  considered  an  un- 

pation  of  Peru.    Chili  sayj»,  "We  also  desire  peace,  friendly  act  to  Chili,  tliat  it  was,  in  fact,  giving  its  aid 

nut  there  is  no  one  here  competent  to  arrange  if'  to  the  very  policv  which  Chili  avowed,  and  which, 

This  declaration  is,  unfortunately,  true.    For  this  in  the  opmion  of  competent  judges,  was  the  only 

state  of  affairs,  the  only  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  method  ot  reasonable  solution.    And  this  conclusion 

Peru  itself.  of  the  Government  was  strengthened  and  confirmed  by 

Union,  under  whomsoever  may  be  elected,  will  de-  the  information  which  was  transmitted  to  the  depart- 
Btroy  the  pretext  of  Chili,  and  give  to  the  United  ment  by  General  Kiloatrick,  tlie  United  States  Minis- 
States  an  advantage  which  thev  require,  and  of  which  ter  to  Chili.  General  Kiloatrick  was  appomted  after 
they  will  know  how  to  taJce  advantage.  the  recojmition  of  the  Calderon  Government,  and  was 

In  my  opinion,  nothing  else  will  save  the  country  furnished  with  the  instructions  to  which  I  have  al- 

from  an  indefinite  military  occupation  by  Chili.  ready  referred.    In  his  dispatch,  under  date  of  August 

Peru  must  save  itself,  by  the  sacrifice  of  personal  16, 1881,  he  quotes  the  following  as. the  final  aasur- 

ambitions  on  the  altar  oi  the  redemption  of  the  coun-  ances  given  to  him  by  the  Chilian  Secretary  of  State : 

try.                                            S,  A.  HURLBUT.  **You  may  say  to  your  Government  that  every 
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effort  would  be  g^tven  by  Cbili  to  strengthen  the  Qov-  Whatever  may  be  my  opinion  as  to  the  discretion  of 
emment  of  President  Calderon,  ^ving  to  it  the  most  all  that  may  have  been  Mud  or  done  by  Mr.  Hurlbut, 
perfect  freedom  of  action^  oonstdering  the  Chilian  it  is  impossible  for  me  .to  reooffnize  the  riffht  of  the 
occupations ;  that  no  question  of  Chilian  annexation  Chilian  uovemment  to  take  sucn  action  without  sub- 
would  be  touched  until  a  constitutional  government  mitting  to  the  consideration  of  this  Government  any 
could  be  established  in  Peru,  acknowledged  and  re-  cause  of  complaint  which  it  was  prepared  to  allege 
spected  by  the  people,  with  full  power  to  enter  into  sgainst  the  proceedings  of  the  representative  of  the 
negotiations  for  peace ;  Uuit  no  territory  would  be  United  States.  The  Chilian  Government  was  in  pos- 
exacted  unless  Cnili  failed  to  secure  ample  and  just  session  of  the  instructions  sent  to  that  Minister,  as 
indemniiication  in  other  and  satisfactory  ways,  as  also  well  as  those  to  his  colleague  at  Santiago ;  there  was 
ample  security  for  the  fUture,  and  that  in  no  case  no  pretense  that  the  conduct  of  General  Kilpatrick 
would  Chili  exact  territory,  save  where  Chilian  enter-  was  anything  but  friendly ;  Chili  was  represented 
prise  and  Chilian  capital  nad  developed  the  desert,  here  by  a  Minister  who  ei:\)oyed  the  confidence  of  his 
and  where  tonday  nine  tenths  of  the  people  are  Chili*  Government,  and  nothing  can  justify  the  assumption 
ans."  that  the  United  States  wss  acting  a  double  part  m  its 
But  after  this  recognition,  made  in  entire  good  fiuth  relations  to  the  two  countries,  uthe  conduct  of  the 
to  both  parties,  three  things  followed :  1.  The  pres-  United  States  Minister  seemed  inconsistent  with  what 
.ence  of  a  United  States  Minister  at  Lima  accredited  Chili  had  every  reason  to  know  was  the  friendly  in- 
to the  Calderon  Government,  and  the  reception  in  tention  of  the  United  States^  a  courteous  represeiita- 
Washington  of  a  Minister  from  that  Government  tion  through  the  Chiliim  Mmister  here  would  have 

Ssve  it  unquestionable,  increased  strength  and  oonfi-  enabled  this  Government  promptly  to  correct  or  con- 

ence.    2.  The  adherents  of  Pi^rohL  realizing  the  firm  him.    You  are  not,  therefore,  authorized  to  make 

necessity  of  peace  and  the  existence  or  a  stable  gov-  to  the  Chilian  Government  any  explanation  of  the 

emment  to  negotiate  it,  gradually  abandoned  the  for*  conduct  of  General  Hurlbut,  il'  that  Government,  not 

lorn  hope  of  continued  resistance,  and  eave  their  ad-  '  having  afforded  us  the  opportunity  of  accepting  or 

hesion  to  the  Calderon  Government.    8.  The  Congress  disavowing  his  conduct,  insists  upon  making  its  in- 

which  assembled  in  the  neutral  zone  set  apart  for  that  terpretation  of  his  proceedings  the  justification  of  its 

purpose  by  the  Chilian  authorities,  and  which  was  recent  action. 

rarthor  allowed  by  the  Chilian  Government  to  pro-  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  you  will  be  able,  bvcom- 
vide  for  the  military  impositions  by  the  use  of  the  munication  at  once  firm  and  temperate,  to  avoid  these 
national  credit,  and  thus  recognized  as  the  representa-  embarrassments.  If  you  should  fortunately  reach  the 
tives  of  the  Peruvian  people,  authorized  rresident  ground  where  ftank  mutual  explanation  can  bo  made 
Calderon  to  negotiate  a  peace,  but  upon  condition  without  the  sacrifice  of  that  respect  which  every  gov* 
that  no  territory  should  be  ceded.  As  soon  as  these  emment  owes  to  itself,  ^'ou  will  tnen  be  at  liberty^  con- 
facts  indicated  the  possibility  of  a  real  and  indepcnd-  forming  vour  explanation  to  the  recent  instruction  to 
ent  vitality  in  the  constitution  of  the  Caldorou  Gov*  Mr.  Huribut,  with  a  copy  of  which  you  are  furnished, 
emmont,  the  Chilian  military  authorities  issued  an  to  show  to  the  Government  of  Chili  how  much  both  his 
order  forbidding  any  exerdse  of  its  functions  within  words  and  acts  have  been  misconceived.  It  is  difficult 
the  territory  west  of  the  mountains,  inoludinz  the  forme  U>  say  now  how  far  an  explanation  would  be  sat- 
capital  and  ports  of  Peru.  Unable  to  understand  thu  isfaotory  to  the  President  which  was  not  accompanied 
sudden  and— giving  due  regard  to  the  professions  of  by  the  restoration  or  recognition  of  the  Calderon  Gk>v- 
Chili — ^this   unaccountable   change   or  jx>licy,  this  emment.    The  objects  which  he  has  at  heart  are  first 


Government  instracted  its  Minister  at  Lima  to  con-  to  prevent  the  misery,  concision,  and  bloodshed  which 

tinue  to  reco^ize  the  Calderon  Government  until  the  present  relations  between  Chili  and  Pem  seem 

more  complete  information  would  enable  it  to  send  only  too  certain  to  renew ;  and,  second,  to  take  caro 

fhrther  instmotions.    If  our  present  information  is  that  in  any  friendly  attempt  to  reach  this  desirable 

correct,  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this  communi-  end  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  treated 

cation  they  arrested  President  Calderon,  and  thus,  as  with  the  respectful  consideration  to  which  its  disin- 

Ihr  as  was  in  their  power,  extinguished  his  govern-  terested  purposes,  its  legitimate  influence,  and  its  es- 

ment.    The  President  does  not  now  insist  on  the  in*  tablishea  position  entitle  it.    The  President  feels  in 

ference  which  this  action  would  warrant.    He  hopes  this  matter  neither  irritation  nor  resentment.    He  re- 

that  there  is  some  explanation  which  will  relieve  grets  that  Chili  seems  to  have  misconceived  both  the 

him  firom  the  painful  Impression  that  it  wa«)  taken  in  spirit  and  intention  of  the  Government  of  the  United 

resentful  reply  to  the  continued  recognition  of  the  States,  and  thinks  her  conduct  has  been  inconsiderate. 

Calderon  Government  by  the  United  States.    If,  un-  He  will  gladly  learn  that  a  calmer  and  wiser  judgment 

fortunately,  he  should  be  mistaken,  and  such  a  mo-  directs  her  counsels,  and  asks  in  no  exacting  spirit  the 

tive  be  avowed,  your  dutv  will  be  a  brief  one.  correction  of  what  were  perhaps  natural  misunder- 

You  will  say  to  the  Cnilian  Government  that  the  standings.    So  he  would  be  satisfied  with  the  mani- 

President  considers  such  a  proceeding  as  an  inten-  fcstation  of  a  sincere  purpose  on  the  part  of  Chili  to 

tional,  unwarranted  offense,  and  that  you  will  com-  aid  Pern  either  in  restonng  the  present  Provisional 

municate  such  an  avowal  to  the  Government  of  the  Government,  or  establishing  in  its  place  one  which 

United  States,  with  the  assurance  that  it  will  be  will  be  allowed  the  proper  freedom  of  action  necessary 

re^rded  by  the  Government  as  an  act  of  such  un-  to  restore  internal  omer^  and  to  conduct  a  real  nego- 

fnendlv  import  as  to  require  the  immediate  suspen-  tiation  to  some  substantial  result, 

sion  or  aJl  diplomatic  intercourse.    You  will  inrorm  Should  the  Chilian  Government,  while  disclaiming 

me  inmiediately  of  the  happening  of  such  a  con-  any  intention  of  offense,  nuuntain  its  right  to  settie  its 

tingency,  and  instructions  will  be  sent  to  you.    But  I  difficulties  with  Pem  without  the  friendly  interven- 

do  not  anticipate  such  an  occurrence  fVom  the  infor-  tion  of  other  powers,  and  refuse  to  allow  the  forma- 

mation  before  the  department  of  which  you  are  pes-  tion  of  any  government  in  Pem  which  docs  not  pledge 

sessed.    It  is  more  probable  that  that  course  wilt  be  to  consent  to  the  cession  of  Pemvian  territory,  it  will 

explained  by  an  allegation  that  the  conduct  and  Ian-  be  vour  duty,  in  language  as  strong  as  is  consistent 

guage  of  the  United  States  Minister  in  Pem  had  en-  witn  the  respect  due  an  independent  power,  to  express 

couraged  the  Calderon  Government  to  such  resistance  the  distopointment  and  dissatisfaction   felt  by  the 

of  the  wishes  of  Chili  as  to  render  the  negotiation  of  United  States  at  such  a  deplorable  poliev.    You  will 

a  satisfactory  treatv  of  peace  with  the  Calderon  Gov-  say  that  this  Government  recognizes  witnout  reserve 

emment  impossible.   Any  explanation  which  relieves  the  right  of  Chili  to  adequate  ix^emnity  for  the  cost  of 

the  action  of  the  Chilian  Government  of  the  charao-  war,  and  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  it  will  not  again 

ter  of  an  intentionid  offense  will  be  received  by  you  be  subjected  to  hostile  demonstration  from  Pem ;  and, 

to  that  extent,  provided  it  does  not  require  as  a  further,  that  if  Pem  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  f\imish 

condition  precedent  the  disavowal  of  Mr.  Hurlbut.  such  indemnity,  the  right  of  conquest  has  put  it  in  the 
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power  of  Chili  to  lapply  them,  and  the  reasonable  manent  treaty  of  peaoe.    If  neffotiations  be  aaanred, 

exerdse  of  that  right,  however  much  its  neoeesitj  the  ability  of  Peru  to  fumbh  the  indemnity  will  be 

may  be  regretted,  U  not  ground  of  legitimate  complaint  a  matter  of  direct  interest.    On  tills  subject  we  have 

on  the  part  of  other  powers.  no  Information  u^n  which  definite  instructions  can 

But  this  Government  feels  that  the  exercise  of  the  now  be  based.    W  hile  prou  will  careftdly  abstain  from 

right  of  alMolute  conquest  is  dang[erous  to  the  best  any  interposition  in  this  connection,  you  will  examine 

interests  of  all  the  republics  of  this  continent :  that  and  report  to  the  department  j^romptl^  any  plans 

from  it  are  certain  to  spring  other  wars  and  political  which  may  be  suggested.    You  will  not  mdicatc  any 

disturbances,  and  that  it  imposes  even  upon  the  con-  wish  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  shall 

queror  burdens  which  are  scarcely  compensated  by  the  act  as  umpire  in  the  adjudication  between  the  conteod- 

apparent  increase  of  strength  which  it  ^ves.    This  ing  powers.    Should  an  invitation  to  that  effect  be 

Government  also  holds  that  between  two  mdependcnt  extended,  you  will  communicate  by  telegraph  for  in- 

nations,  hostilities  do  not,  fix>m  the  mere  existence  of  structions.    The  single  and  simple  desire  ot  this  Gov- 

war,  conier  the  right  of  conquest  until  the  tidlure  to  cmment  is  to  see  a  just  and  honorable  peaoe  at  the 

furnish  the  indemnity  and  jruarantce  which  can  be  earliest  day  practicable,  and  if  any  other  American 

rightfully  demanded.    The  United  States  maintains.  Government  can  more  effectively  aid  in  producing 

therefore^  that  Peru  has  the  rif  ht  to  demand  that  an  this  auspicious  result,  the  United  States  will  cordially 

opportunity  should  be  allowed  her  to  find  such  in*  sustain  it,  and  lend  such  co-operation  as  the  circnm- 

demnity  and  guarantee.    Nor  can  this  Government  stances  may  demand.    I  am,  etc.. 
admit  that  a  cession  of  territory  can  be  properly  ex-  JAMES  G.  BLAINE. 

^JmT^I^:1^  ''^x^r^.^l^f^t^?^^^  Minister  Kilpatrick  wrote  to  Secretary  Blaine 
rcasonablo  mdemmty.    Already,  by  force  of  its  occu-         j      j.      if£    j.*         t\         i»     aiooi-^^ 

pation,  the  Chilian  Government  has  collected  great  P^*^"*  ^^^  ^^  8antiaf?o,  December  2, 1881,  stat- 

sums  fh>m  Peru,  and  it  has  been  openly  and  offloally  ing  that  the  Chilian  Government  had  promised 

asserted  in  the  Chilian  Congress  that  these  military  that  it  would  not  demand  a  cession  of  territory 

impositions  have  fomUhed  a  surplus  beyond  tiie  cjHJt  m  an  absolute  condition  of  peace,  and  that  it 

^ra?ro7^:s.jr,'^hiv^deT^C^^  rr}^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^f  ?  ^p  ^^  ^t^^^^-  *^« 

istiation,  would  produce  annually  a  sum  sufficient  to  tJalderon  (Government  in  rem.  1  hese  prom- 
pay  a  la^  indemnitv,  seems  to  us  to  be  not  consistent  ises,  General  Kilpatrick  intimated,  would  hare 
with  the  execution  of  justice.  been  fulfilled  but  for  the  representations  made 

rZ5®P"'^J'^Pp''**'^'*'Tf^*^®v£''';T^''°''^"w?'^*'  by  Minister  Hurlbut  of  the  attitude  of  the 

Government  in  Peru,  and  the  ab^lute  appropnation  rr  tx  j  o*  *  ^  v  ^  r  :«.i,     .,  4.i.«  ..  -*    r />  i 

of  its  most  valuable  territory,  is  simplv  tiio  extinction  V  °^^  ^m  ^  *°  .  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  Cal- 

of  a  state  which  has  formed  part  of  the  system  of  deron.     The  coming  01  the  Fpecial  mission,  it 

republicsonthiscontinent,  honorable  in  the  traditions  is  stated,  creates  considerable   excitement  in 

and  illustrations  of  its  past  hjstorv,  and  rich  m  the  Chili,  and  the  alleged  support  by  the  United 

resources  for  future  progress.    The  United  States,  with  Qf^*  '  ^f^k^  t>^,.««;o«  n/%*v.V.an v  eAk^r.^^^  <«^4^Afiv 

which  Peru  has  for^many  vears  maintained  the  most  P^f^^^.S^^'Jf  Peruvian  Company  Mheme  greatly 

cordial  relations,  has  the  ri^ht  to  feel  and  express  a  intensifies  It.     On  December  2, 1881,  becretary 

deep  interest  in  its  distressed  condition,  and  while,  Blaine  wrote  as  follows  to  Mr.  Trescot : 
with  e(^ual  friendliness  to  Chili,  wo  will  not  interpose        Sir  :  It  b  not  impossible  that  before  the  close  of  tiie 

to  deprive  her  of  the  fair  advantages  of  nuhtary  sue-  special  mission,  mstruotions  for  which  have  been  al- 

cess,  nor  put  any  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  future  jiady  furnished  you,  it  may  be  deemed  advisable  that. 


luucpcuucuv  Bu»Mj  uo  p«rT,u»Mju  in,  vua  wverumum  your  mission  cloBCS,  but  at  present  my  puiposc  IB  to  ad- 

wUl  consider  itself  discharged  from  any  further  pbli-  vise  you  of  such  possible  contingency,  and  to  add  tiiat, 

*^^J^?  JSfJ..?^.  infl^ie'iced^  in  its  action  bv  tiie  position  if  at  the  close  of  tiie  special  mission  you  should  decide 

which  Chill  has  assumed,  and  Will  hold  itself  free  to  that  a  return  homo  by  the  way  of  Buenos  Ayros  and 

appeal  to  toe  other  republics  of  this  contment  to  join  jjio  de  Janeiro  was  advisable,  you  are  hereby  author- 


peaoeful  progress,  and  the  hberal  civilization  of  all  emments  of  BrazU  and  the  Argentme  Confederation, 

America.  .        .        ,  impress  upon  them  the  advantages  which  would  result 

If,  however,  none  of  these  embarrassing  obstacles  from  a  ftilf and  frank  conferenoebetween  all  the  repub- 

mtcrvene,  and  Chili  receives  in  a  friendly  spint  tiie  Hca  of  Nortii  and  Soutii  America,    By  tiie  time  yon  can 

representatives  of  the  Umted  States,  it  will  be  your  reach  these  points  the  opinions  of  this  Government  on 

?urpose,  first,  to  concert  such  measures  as  will  enable  this  subject  will  have  been  formally  submitted  to  them, 

eru  to  establish  a  regular  government  and  initiate  and  you  will  have  the  opportunity  to  enloroe  these 

negotiations;  second,  to  induce  Chili  to  consent  to  views,  and  to  direct  tiieir  attention  to  the  importance 

such  negotiations  without  cession  of  territory  as  a  of  the  proposed  congress.    If  yon  will  telegraph  the 

condition  precedent ;  third,  to  impress  upon  Chili  that  probable  time  of  your  arrival  at  Buenos  Ayres,  a  vessel 

in  such  negotiations  she  ought  to  allow  Peru  a  fair  of  the  United  States  will  meet  you  at  tiiat  pUice. 

^Sln  thb^c^nlSbn  to  kt  ft  W^ratoS^tSt'Si  .   On  January  8, 1882,  Secretary  Frelinghuysen 

United  States  would  consider  the  imposition  of  an  ex-  instructed  Mr.  Trescot  by  teJegrapb  to  exert 

travagant  indemnity,  so  as  to  make  the  cession  of  his  inflaence  pacifically,  and  to  avoid  all  issues 

territonr  necessary  in  satisfaction,  as  more  than  is  ^ticjj  miffht  lead  to  his  withdrawing  from  his 
justified  by  the  actual  cost  of  war  and  as  a  solution  .  .     piTn* 

threatening  renewed  diflBculties  between  the  two  coun-  P™  •'^/^""i-  .  ^vn  -^v    a 

tries.    As  it  U  possible  that  some  time  will  elapse        On  the  next  day  (January  4th)  the  Secretaiy 

before  the  completion  of  all  arrengoments  necessary  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Trescot  that  it  was  the  wish 

for  a  final  negotiation,  this  Government  would  sua-  of  the  President  that  our  friendly  offices  should 

gest  a  temporanr  convention,  which,  representing  tfie  y^    extended  impartially  to  both,  republics  (Chili 

spint  of  our  Inendly  representations,   would  bring  ,  -r*      \     ii.  *      iis^  i^a^^JL^  <.i.»«i^  k^ 

Am  and  Chili  into  Jmicible  conference  and  provide  «nd  Peru)  ;  that  a  pacific  influence  should  be 

for  a  meeting  of  plenipotentiaries  to  negotiate  a  per-  exerted,  and  every  issue  which  might  ieaa  to 
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offenses  avoided  ;  that  qaestions  growing  oat  of  fended,  the  Prasident  prefers  that  he  ahall  himself  de- 

the  suppression  of  the  Oalderon  Government  ten^«i  ^^T  "P^^  ^"«  ^"^  ^^  ^  ii^»  whether 

<k^ni^  ^I  ^4^f^^A^^  ♦«  .4>  \u»^\.z^^^^ .  ^w^A  4-u^t.  there  is  or  is  not  cause  tor  onense.    It  is  also  the 

ooold  be  attended  to  at  Washington;  and  that  President's  wish  that  you  do  not  visit  (although  in- 

it  was  preferable  that  ne  snould  not  visit  one-  dicated  in  your  original  instruction  that  you  should 

nos  Ajres  on  his  way  home.     On  the  9th  of  do  so)  aa  the  envoy  of  this  Qovemment,  the  Atlantic 

January,  1882,  Secretary  Frelinghnysen  wrote  »E1»^1^<»  atler  leavin^j  ChiU.  .  ,    „   , 

to  8e«or  Martinez,  the.OhUian.  Minister  .t  of  tbt  o^lj^dlh^plfflrt  w2h^S^?fr^ 

Washington,  acknowledging  receipt  of  a  note  determine  whether  it  wiU  conduce  to  that  general 

from  the  latter  of  December  28th,  m  which  he  mace,  which  he  would  cheriah  and  promote,  for  this 

gave  his  views  as  to  the  condition  of  Pern,  de-  Government  to  enter  into  negotiations  and  consulta- 

rived  from  his  latest  intelligence.     Secretary  ^^^  ^<>r  the  promotion  of  peace  with  selected  ftiondly 

i7^i:..»Y«««..^«  ^^^t-t^^^i.  i,:»  i»f«.fl.*  A»  #^ii^«r. .  nationalities  without  extending  a  like  confidence  to 

Frelinghnysen  contmnes  his  letter  as  follows:  ^^^^         j^  ^-^^  ^^^^^  th? United  States  ia  on 

I  was  much  gratidod  yesterday  with  the  assurances  equally  fhendly  terms.    If  such  partial  oonfldonce 

which  you  gave  me  in  our  personal  interview  that  would  create  jealousy  and  ill-will,  peace,  the  object 

Tour  Government,  in  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  sought  by  consultation,  would  not  be  promoted.    The 

Calderon,  was  in  no  way  instigated  by  an  uofriendlv  principles  controlling  the  relations  of  the  republics 

feelinx  toward  the  United  States.    If  you  feel  yourself  of  thid  hemisphere  with  other  nationalities  mav,  on 

at  liberty  to  renew  that  assurance  in  writing,  I  shall  investigation,  be  found  to  bo  so  well  e^tablbhecTthat 

be  still  rarther  and  ^freatly  obliged  bv  your  doing  so.  little  would  be  gained  at  this  time  by  reopening  a 

Such  a  communication,  written  in  tne  friendly  spirit  subject  which  is  not  novel.    The  President,  at  all 

which  marked  vour  verbal  communications,  will  tend  events,  prefers  time  tor  deliberation. 

to  promote  that  friendly  feeling  which  is  so  desirable         m.         •  •  j      1.1  ^  1 

among  American  republics.  There  is  considerable  correspondence  rela- 

r\    AX,    i^^x,    M  r  a  -      -tr  -^'  tive  to  the  Cochct  and  Landreau  claims,  bat  a 

i^!^tJ^^.?^  January  Sellor  Martinez  re-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  it  necessary  at  pr^nt  to 

plied  to  this  letter  in  a  similar  friendly  spmt.  -^^^^^  j^  ^^^j.  ^       *^ 

On  January  9, 1882,  Secretary  Frelinghuysen  ^  PHOTOGRAPHY,  Impbovehknts  m.    The 

wrote  to  Mr.  Trescot  as  follows:  collodion  process  of  photograph v,  which  has 

81B :  Since  you  received  your  insgnotions  on  your  been  in  use  for  thirty  years,  is  being  generally 

departure  aa  special  envoy  to  Chili,  Peru,  and  Bolivia,  „„^^i««x^i  v^  ♦!,«  «««  a^I  »*^v^oo  ?«  «.k:^k 

I  h\ive  sent  you  by  cable  two  instructions.    As  I  hav2  s^PPlanted  by  the  new  dry  process,  in  which 

not  heard  or  your  havimr  received  them,  and  to  make  gelatine  is  employed  to   hold  In   suspension 

their  purport  more  intelUgible  than  the  brevity  of  a  the  sensitive  salts  of  nlver.     The  preparation 

telegram  would  permit,  I  send  this,  stating  the  proper  of  the  gelatino-bromide  plates  is  conducted  as 

conatniction  of  your  origrinal  insfructiona,  somewlut  follows :  To  a  solution  of  fine  gelatine  in  wa- 

modifym/  them,  and  maioaUng  how  they  are  to  be  ^^^'y""*   *"  "  ^v.^mvu  vm  u..«  i^vtcvu^^  lu  ^» 

executed.  a  j  ^^  ,3  added  bromide  of  potassium  or  bromide 

The  President  wishes  in  no  manner  to  dictate  or  of  ammonium.     In  another  yessel  nitrate  of 

make  any  authoritative  utterance  to  either  Peru  or  silver  is  dissolved  in  water.     In  a  room  lighted 

ChiU  as  to  the  meriia  of  the  oontroyewy  existing  be-  only  through  dark  ruby  glass  the  solution  of 

l:rk:Sr^^?^,'lrti^  BiJ-r  salt  is  gradually  sUr^d  into  the  mixture 

to  the  petBonnd  of  the  Government  of  Peru.    The  o*  bromide  and  gelatine.     When  great  sensi- 

President  recognizes  Peru  and  Chili  to  be  independent  tiveness  is  required,  it  is  to  be  kei>t  in  a  fluid 

republics,  to  wluoh  he  has  no  right  or  inclination  to  condition  for  from  one  to  four  days.   OrdinarUy 

nf'^w^«^^^-.fJ^?i!^l^^  it  is  left  only  a  few  hours,  and  can  be  more 
of  diotation  toward  the  South  American  republics,  .ji  i.  j  v    1.     ..*  to.  1  • 

even  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  war,  the  greatest  ^m^l  eyaporated  by  heating.     The  emulsion 

of  evils,  or  to  preserve  the  autonomy  of  nauons,  it  19  next  freed  from  the  nitrate  of  potassium  or 

must  be  prepared  by  army  and  navy  to  enforce  its  ammonium  by  breaking  it  into  pieces  after  it 

maiidate,and  tothlsend,tax  our  people  for  the  ex-  has  been  allowed  to  set  in  a  deep  dish,  and 

elusive  benefit  of  foreiim  nations.    The  President's  ^«„v;^«  w  ;«  ..>»».»i  ^i.»»»»<i  ^#^»o.i^  J,^¥^» 

policy  with  the  South  American  republics  and  other  f  ^hmg  it    n  several  changes  of  cold  water, 

foreign  nations  ia  that  expressed  in  the  immortal  ad-  It  19  then  melted  into  plates,  after  being  drained, 

dress  of  Washington,  with  which  you  are  entirely  fa-  Ailer  the  plates  have  been  coated  and  dried 

miliar.    What  the  President  does  seek  to  do  is  to  ex-  they  are  ready  for  use.    These  dry  plates  con 

other  ha  seriouslv  laments ;  and  he  considers  himself  ^^^^J  sensitiveness.      Plates   which    are   thus 

fortunate  In  havmg  one  so  competent  as  yourself  to  made  m  quantity  and  are  always  ready  can  be 

brin^  the  powers  of  reason  and  persuasion  to  bear  in  employed  in  out-of-door  and  amateur  work, 

eeekmg  the  termination  of  the  unhappy  controversy ;  ^  fop  the  many  scientific  uses  of  photog- 
andyouwiU  consider  as  revoked  that  portion  of  your        ^    j        j^j  j^  ^    troublesome  wet  proccM, 

original  instruction  which  directs  you,  on  the  con-  *"F*y.       -y*"""  ""^  mvuwiwwujw  ww  |/^v^^«7^ 

tinffoncy  therein  stated,  as  follows:  reqninng  the  use  of  chemicals  and  a  dark 

*^You  will  say  to  the  Chilian  Government  that  the  chamber,  would  be  difficult  or  impossible.    The 

President  oonsiden  suoh  a  proceeding  as  an  inten-  convenience  of  the  gelatine  and  bromide  proc- 

tional  and  unwanranted  olfewe,  and  Aat  you  will  ^  ig  ^ot  its  only  advantage.     The  images 

communicate  such  an  avowal  to  the  Government  of  ^« j^,«j  ^^  .„  ^ii„,  „„ j  J!l,A^^f  «-  ««» T.k 

the  United  States,  with  the  assurance  that  it  will  be  ^ndered  are  as  clear  and  perfect  as  any  ob- 

ro|^arded  by  the  Government  as  an  act  of  such  un-  tamed  from  collodion  plates,  and  the  impres- 

fnendly  import  OS  to  require  the  immediate  suApension  sions  are  formed  in  the  camera  in  one  sixth  to 

of  all  diplomatic  intercourse.    You  will  inform  mo  one  tenth  the  time  of  exposure.    The  action 

S?fn«i^L*w1u''^^r?o"';ot;!5i'  '  ~°"^'''  o"  the  "«•»  •'«Wy  «n.itive  gelatine  pkte,  is 

Believing  that  a  j^roliflo  cause  of  contention  between  practically  instontaneons,  pictures  having  been 

two  nations  ia  an  irritability  which  is  too  readily  of-  taken  in  yf^  of  a  second. 
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PHYSIOLOGY,  Rboent.   Phjsiologioal  soi-  the  pressure  to  which  the  portion  of  tiasne  ez- 

ence  has  made  great  advances  under  the  sjs-  amined  was  subjected  was  raised,  the  corrent 

tern  of  specialized  minute  investigation  of  the  ot'  blood  through  the  smaller  arterioles  lost  the 

different  tist^ues  and  organs  of  the  body  and  equable  character  which  it  normally  presents, 

their  functions  which  is  now  very  generally  and  a  rhythmic  variation  in  rapidity,  a  pulse 

applied.   Nearly  every  vessel  and  nearly  every  which  could  not  be^etected  in  the  small  arter- 

fluid  of  the  body  has  been  subjected  under  this  ies  while  the  tissue  was  uncompressed,  each 

system  to  a  most  rigid  and  searching  micro-  increase  corresponding  with  a  heart- beat,  be- 

scopic,  chemical,  and  dynamic  examination,  came  more  and  more  evident.    The  blood-flow 

and  is  tliereby  being  made  to  disclose  the  most  through  the  capillaries  also  became  more  and 

intimate  secrets  of  its  structure  and  function,  more  pulsatile  m  character,  and,  in  that  part  of 

Dr.  Ferrier  and  Professor  Yeo  have  added  to  the  capillary  plexus  which  lies  nearest  the  ar- 

the  clearness  of  the  evidence  of  the  localization  teriole  whence  the  blood  came,  a  temporary 

of  function  in  the  cortet  of  the  brain  from  ob-  arrest  of  circulation  took  place  when  a  cer- 

servations  made  in  their  experiments  on  monk-  tain  pressure,  which  was  different  at  different 

eys.    They  are  able,  after  having  effected  a  lo-  points,  was  reached.    It  was  also  found  that 

calized  or  limited  lesion  by  means  of  the  gal-  the  capillaries  which  first  cease  to  convey  blood 

vanic  cautery  of  the  surface  of  the  brain,  to  under  these  circumstances  are  not  always  the 

predict  the  precise  phenomena  of  paralysis  same,  a  fact  which  can  not  be  easily  explained 

wliich  will  occur.    On  microscopical  examina-  otherwise  than  by  assuming  that  the  relative 

tion  after  death  following  these  phenomena^  diameters  of  the  capillaries  have  changed — 

strands  of  fibers  proceeding  from  tne  damaged  that  some  vessels  have  expanded  while  others 

parts  of  the  cortex  may  be  traced  down  to  the  have  contracted — in  the  interval  between  two 

motor  or  sensory  ganglia  at  the  base  of  the  observations.    In  favorable  instances  such  a 

brain,  and  thence  downward  through  the  spi-  change  in  the  diameter  of  the  different  vessels 

nal  cord  to  the  muscles  paralyzed  by  the  lesion,  can  be  verified  with  the  help  of  a  micrometer. 

£xner,  who  has  been  engaged  in  cousidering  The  small  veins,  or  venous  rootlets,  show  under 

localization  in  the  function  of  the  brain  by  the  the  application  of  pressure  a  diminution  of  di- 

aid  of  the  phenomena  presented  by  patholog-  ameter,  often  to  one  third  of  the  original  cali- 

ical  changes,  has  satisfied  himself  by  that  metb-  ber,  accompanied  with  an  increase  in  the  flow 

od  of  the  existence  of  very  limited  areas  on  the  of  blood  through  their  interior.     The  flow  of 

surface  of  the  brain,  destined  to  receive  im-  blood  in  the  veins  becomes  accelerated  with 

pressions  and  original  motor  impulses.    Gou-  each  pulse-wave  in  the  arterioles,  and  slowed 

ty's  researches  on  the  same  point,  published  between  the  beats;  and  when  the  blood  no 

in  Brown-S^quard^s  **  Archives,^'  appear  to  be  longer  advances  in  the  arteriole,  the  corre- 

altogether  opposed  to  Ferrier  and  Hitzig^s  con-  spending  vein  or  veins  become  empty  or  col- 

closions.  lapsed.    It  has  long  been  known  that  capillary 

Professor  Oharles  S.  Ray,  assisted  by  G.  H.  vessels  may  present  considerable  variations  in 

Lewes,  student,  and  J.  Graham  Brown,  M.D.,  diameter  at  different  times,  and  these  varia 

has  pursued  an  investigation  of  the  blood-press-  tions  have  been  ascribed  to  the  elasticity  of 

ure  and  its  variations  in  the  arterioles,  capUla-  the  capillary  walls.    Professor  Ray^s  experi- 

ries,  and  smaller  veins.    Attempts  had  been  ments,  however,  tend  to  show  tliat  modifioa- 

Ereviously  made  to  measure  the  pressure  of  the  tions  of  the  intra-capillary  pressure,  much  great- 
lood  in  the  capillaries  by  N.  Y.  Kries,  whose  er  than  those  which  can  normally  occur,  influ- 
experiments  were  made  upon  the  vessels  of  tlie  ence  but  slightly  the  caliber  of  the  capillaries, 
human  skin,  particularly  on  that  part  of  the  and  lead  almost  inevitably  to  the  conclunon 
distal  phalanx  of  one  of  the  fingers  immediate-  that  the  capillaries  are  contractile  as  well  as 
ly  behind  the  nail.  The  meth^  he  employed  elastic.  To  the  question  whether  this  con- 
consisted  in  pressing,  by  means  of  weights,  a  tractility  resides  in  some  anatomically  differen- 
small  glass  plate  of  known  area  upon  the  por-  tiated  part  of  the  capillary  wall,  or  whether  it 
tion  of  skin  selected,  and  finding  the  weight  be  a  property  inherent  in  the  wall  as  a  whole, 
required  to  produce  a  distinct  whitening  of  the  the  answer  may  be  returned  that  capillary  ve^f- 
compressed  as  compared  with  the  surrounding  sels  may  be  seen  to  vary  greatly  in  diameter 
skin.  It  was  assumed,  in  making  these  experi-  without  any  localized  contraction  or  expansion 
ments,  that  the  pressure  which  sufficed  to  cause  being  visible ;  that  the  capillary  tube  expands 
an  evident  change  in  the  color  of  the  small  or  contracts  as  a  whole,  its  diameter  remain- 
area  of  skin  lying  under  the  glass  plate,  was  ing  equal  throughout  its  w^hole  length.  The 
equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  capil-  aneamia  or  absence  of  blood  which  is  produced 
laries  lying  nearest  the  surface.  This  method  on  any  part  by  pressure  is  followed,  when  the 
was  applied  with  some  satisfaction  to  the  de-  pressure  is  removed,  by  an  excess  of  blood  or 
termination  of  the  relative  values  of  pressure  congestion,  which  gradually  passes  away.  ^  This 
under  varied  conditions.  Professor  Ray  sought  phenomenon  has  been  proved  not  to  reside  in 
a  more  delicate  method  for  the  study  of  the  any  refiex  action  through  the  cerebro-spinal 
absolute  values  of  the  pressure  by  means  of  mi-  vasomotor  centers ;  hence  attention  is  directed 
croscopic  examinations  of  the  web  of  a  frog^s  to  the  probability  of  some  peripheral  vasomo- 
foot.    The  first  observations  showed  that  as  tor  mechanism  by  which  tne  degree  of  dilata- 
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tion  of  the  TOBselB  of  the  skin  is  capable  of  be-  the  conclasioii  that  the  chief  and  not  the  bor- 
iQcr  regulated  independentlj  of  the  oerebro-spi-  der  cells  produce  pepsin.  This  is  confirmed 
nu  vasomotor  centers.  It  is  not  clear  what  is  by  Dr.  Langley's  comparison  of  the  pepsin  con- 
the  nature  of  this  mechanism,  but  it  seems  to  tents  of  the  different  stomach  regions  in  sev- 
be  adequate  to  measure  out  the  degree  of  dila-  eral  animals.  In  each  case  the  amount  of  pep- 
tation  according  to  the  reqj^irementd  of  the  tis-  sin  found  bore  no  relation  to  the  number  of 
sues,  and  appears  to  be  the  same  that  is  called  border  cells,  but  almost  always  varied  directly 
into  action  under  the  application  of  irritants,  with  the  number  of  chief  cells.  It  was  also 
The  capillary  vesseb  have  been  shown  to  be  shown  that  in  the  different  regions  of  the  stom- 
capable  of  varying  their  diameters  independ-  ach  of  the  rabbit  most  pepsin  is  found  where 
ently  of  one  another.  The  conclusion  is  logic-  the  granules  are  most  numerous.  It  is  now 
ally  derivable  that  each  capillary  is  capable  of  very  generally  accepted  that  pepsin  exists  ill 
varying  its  caliber  in  accordance  with  the  re-  the  gastric  glands  partly  free  and  partly  com- 
quirements  of  the  tissues  which  it  supplies  with  bined — i.  e.,  partly  as  pepsin  and  partly  as  pep- 
blood.  To  this  automatic  regulation  of  the  sinogen.  A  series  of  experiments  made  with 
peripheral  circulation  Professor  Ray  is  in-  especial  reference  to  this  point  has  convinced 
clined  to  ascribe  a  fnnctinn  of  great  impor-  Dr.  Langley  that  pepsin,  as  such,  does  not  ez- 
tanoe,  both  from  a  physiological  and  a  patho-  ist  in  the  living  glands,  but  that  in  the  animals 
logical  point  of  view ;  and  it  appears  that  it  is  with  which  he  worked,  and  probably  in  all 
principally,  if  not  exclusively,  in  connection  vertebrates,  the  gastric  glands  store  up  pepsin- 
with  it  that  the  contractility  of  tlie  capillaries  ogen  and  not  pepsin.  This  is  converted  by 
comes  into  play.  hydrochloric  acid  into  pepsin.  As  far  as  our 
Dr.  J.  N.  Langley,  of  Trinity  College,  Cam-  knowledge  goes,  rennet  -  ferment  is  found  in 
bridge,  has  brought  the  subject  of  the  histolo-  greatest  quantity  where  there  is  most  pepsin, 
gy  of  the  gastric  or  pepsin- making  glands  be-  and  both  vary  pari  pauu.  Perhaps,  suggests 
fore  the  Royal  Society,  in  a  paper  in  which  he  Dr.  Langley,  the  granules  of  the  chief  cells  may 
has  sought  to  collate  the  proofs,  from  his  exper-  contain  zymogen  both  of  pepsin  and  of  ren- 
iments,  that  the  gastric  glands  in  life  contain  net-ferment,  and  he  offers  this  as  a  subject  for 
no  ferment,  but  much  zymogen  or  substance  further  observation.  In  all  the  vertebrates  in 
capable  of  giving  rise  to  ferment ;  that  by  far  which  the  gastric  glands  have  been  carefully 
the  greater  part  of  the  zymogen  can  be  seen  in  examined  in  the  living  state,  it  has  been  found 
the  chief  cells  in  the  form  of  granules ;  and  that  those  gastric  glands  wnich  produce  most 
that  during  digestion  the  granules  are  usually  ferment  store  up  their  zymogen  in  the  form  of 
used  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  rise  to  an  granules.  The  ferment-forming  cells  consist 
outer  non-granular  and  an  inner  granular  zone  of  a  net-work  of  protoplasm,  inclosing  a  mass 
in  the  chief  cells.  These  points,  if  proved,  would  of  granules.  It  seems  probable,  on  general 
establish  fundamental  resemblances  in  life-hab-  grounds,  that  the  cells  should  store  up  other 
it  between  the  chief  cells  of  the  gastric  glands  antecedent  substances  besides  zymogen,  and 
of  mammals,  the  cells  of  the  gastric  glands  of  we  are  not  without  facts  which  will  tell  in 
the  lower  vertebrates,  and  the  cells  of  the  pan-  favor  of  this  view.  In  the  saliva  of  many  ani- 
oreatic  gland.  It  was  found  that  the  chief-cell  mals  ferment  is  almost  or  entirely  absent,  but 
granules  of  some  mammals  are  preserved  by  mucin  and  proteids  occur.  We  have  some 
osmic  acid,  while  those  of  others  are  not  The  proof  that  mucin  arises  during  secretion  from 
examinations  were  made  chiefly  with  prepara^  the  splitting  up  of  an  antecedent  substance, 
tions  of  the  former  class,  and  were  checked  by  mucigen,  which  is  stored  up  in  the  cell ;  in  the 
comparison  with  glands  in  the  fresh  state ;  they  serous  salivary  glands,  and  in  the  lachrymal 
related  to  the  border  cells  and  the  chief  cells  glands,  the  occurrence  of  granules  which  are 
of  different  regions  of  the  stomach.  In  both  used  up  during  secretion,  just  as  are  the  gran- 
the  mouse  and  the  mole,  in  the  hungry  state,  ules  of  the  pancreas  or  of  the  gastric  glands, 
the  chief  cells  are  granular  throughout ;  in  the  makes  it  extremely  probable  that  in  those  glands 
digestive  state,  the  chief  cells  have  an  outer  some  antecedents  of  the  proteids  found  in  the 
non-granular  zone  of  from  one  third  to  one  secretion,  not  the  actual  proteids  of  the  secre- 
half  of  the  cell.  In  the  Gninea-pig  and  the  tion,  are  stored  up.  Apparently,  then,  a  large 
rabbit  the  chief  cells  of  the  latter  part  of  the  number  of  gland-cells  have  the  feature  in  com- 
greater  curvature  show  few  or  no  granules;  mon  that  the  cell  protoplasm  forms  certain 
in  the  median  part  of  the  greater  curvature  the  antecedent  substances,  which  Dr.  Langley  pro- 
glands  have  usually  an  outer  clear  zone,  which  poses  shall  be  called  *'  mesostates,''  which  it 
diminishes  in  passing  toward  the  fundus,  while  stores  up,  and  that  are  converted,  when  secre- 
in  the  fundus  and  in  the  adjoining  part  of  the  tion  takes  place,  into  secretory  products.  In 
greater  curvature  the  chief  cells  are  granular  the  pancreas  the  chief  mesostate  is  trypsinogen, 
throughout.  During  digestion  an  outer  clear  in  tne  gastric  glands  it  is  pepsinogen,  in  the 
zone  is  formed  in  the  glands  of  the  latter  part  mucous  glands  it  is  mucigen,  etc. 
of  the  fondas  and  the  fore  part  of  the  greater  Observations  made  by  Hffelmann  on  a  pa- 
curvature,  while  the  cells  of  the  rest  of  the  tient  upon  whom  gastrotomy  had  been  per- 
greater  curvature  lose  more  or  less  completely  formed,  have  indicated  that  no  hydrochloric 
tiieir  granules.     Heidenhain  first  announced  add  is  secreted  during  the  earlier  stages  of 
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digestion,  althongb  that  sabBtance  may  some-  an  experiment  in  which  the  diluted  parotid  ex- 
times  be  fonnd  in  the  coarse  of  three  quarters  tract  retained  bat  a  trace  of  its  amylolytic 
of  an  hoar  or  an  hoar  after  the  ingestion  of  power  when  it  was  warmed  for  fifteen  minutes 
food.  The  acid  present  was  always  lactic,  with  one  tenth  of  its  bulk  of  gaatric  floiiL 
even  when  the  conversion  of  albumen  into  The  destructive  action  of  even  very  dilute 
peptone,  and  of  starch  into  dextrine  and  sugar,  acids  was  found  U^be  extraordinarily  rapid, 
was  distinctly  taking  place.  The  observations  The  secretions  from  the  pancreas  and  intestinal 
of  Gash,  made  in  Ludwig^s  laboratory,  have  glands  are  also  capable  of  dissolving  the  gas- 
shown  that,  contrary  to  the  statements  usually  trio  ferments,  and  owe  their  power  chiefly  to 
given  in  text-books,  fats  may  be  split  up  in  the  their  alkaline  salts.  The  action  of  these  salts, 
stomach  into  the  fatty  acids  and  glycerine,  as  exemplified  in  sodium  carbonate,  is  decided 
while  an  acid,  perhaps  the  kotic,  is  formed,  and  rapid.  It  is  augmented  when  trypsin  is  also 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  although  after  the  present,  but  the  effect  of  trypsin  alone  is  less 
full  digestion  of  every  meal  a  considerable  marked.  The  rennet  ferment  is,  like  pepsin, 
quantity  of  peptones  must  be  introduced  into  destroyed  rapidly  at  the  body  temperature  by 
the  blood,  none  passes  off  by  the  kidneys ;  yet  sodium  carbonate,  and  to  some  extent  by  tryp- 
if  solutions  of  the  peptones  be  directly  in-  sin ;  whence  we  may  conclude  that  it  also  loses 
jected  into  the  blood-vessels,  from  60  to  70  its  ferment  power  irrecoverably  in  the  smdl 
per  cent  u  rapidly  eliminated  by  these  organs,  intestine.  Smce  trypsin  is  destmyed  both  by 
Ilofmeister,  finding  peptone  abundant  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  and  by  pepsin,  the  adminis- 
wall  of  the  intestine,  has  arrived  at  the  con-  tration  of  pancreatic  extract  with  food  in 
elusion,  from  his  experiments  on  this  point,  medical  practice  to  aid  digestion  is  of  more 
that  the  numerous  nuclei  and  cells  which  oc-  than  doubtful  benefit ;  for  Tittle,  if  any,  tryp- 
cupy  the  meshes  of  the  adenoid  tissue  of  the  sin  can  pass  into  the  duodenum  to  exerci^e 
intestinal  mucous  membrane  fix  the  peptones,  a  digestive  function  there.  An  extract  of  the 
and  thus  enable  them  to  enter  the  blood-  pancreas  rapidly  loses  its  amylolytio  power 
current  without  the  danger  of  being  excreted  when  warmed  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
by  the  kidneys.  The  white  corpuscles,  on  this  more  rapidly  than  does  trypsin  under  similar 
view,  act  as  carriers  of  nutritive  material  to  all  circumstances,  but  apparently  less  rapidly  than 
parts  of  the  body.  Just  as  the  red  corpuscles  does  the  amylolytic  ferment  of  the  parotid, 
act  as  carriers  of  oxygen.  Recent  researches  reported  by  M.  Dufresne 
During  digestion  much  saliva,  gastric  juice,  throw  new  light  on  the  relations  of  ptyalin, 
and  pancreatic  juice  flow  into  the  alimentary  diastase,  and  the  gastric  juice.  It  has  been  a 
canal,  each  secretion  bearing  with  it  a  con-  subject  of  debate  whether  the  saliva  is  destroyed 
siderable  quantity  of  ferment,  chiefly  either  in  the  gastric  juice,  or  continues  in  the  stomach 
amylolytio  or  proteolytic.  Very  little,  how-  its  action  on  starch.  M.  Dufresne's  experi- 
ever,  is  known  of  the  fate  of  these  ferments;  ments  prove  that  the  saliva  is  paralyzed  in  pure 
for  the  little  of  them  that  may  be  found  in  the  gastric  juice,  but  recovers  its  action  in  the 
faeces  and  urine  makes  but  a  small  fraction  of  mixed  gastric  juice  and  in  the  duodenum,  and 
the  whole  amount  which  is  received  by  the  is  capable  of  continuing  the  process  of  saccha  • 
alimentary  canal  during  digestion.  Dr.  J.  M.  rification ;  while  diastase  is  irrecoverably  de- 
Langley  has  ma4e  investigations  on  this  sub-  stroyed  in  hydrochloric  solutions  or  in  pure 
ject,  the  results  of  which  appear  to  him  to  gastric  juice,  and  is  profoundly  altered  after 
show  that  the  amylolytio  ferment  secreted  by  passing  into  the  mixed  gastric  juice,  so  that  if 
the  salivary  glands  is  destroyed  by  the  hydro-  it  still  dissolves  starch  it  no  longer  saccharifies 
chloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice,  that  the  pro-  it.  Ptyalin  is  recommended  as  an  excellent 
teolytio  and  rennet  ferments  secreted  by  the  re-agent  for  demonstrating  the  difference  be- 
gastric  glands  are  destroyed  by  the  alkaline  tween  mixed  gastric  juice,  which  owes  its  acid- 
salts  of  the  pancreatic  and  intestinal  juices,  ity  to  organic  acids,  and  pure  gastric  juice,  the 
and  by  trypsin,  and  that  the  proteolytic  and  strength  of  which  is  derived  from  hydrochloric 
amylolytio  ferments  secreted  by  the  pancreas  acid. 

are  not  improbably  destroyed  in  the  large  in-  Seegen  and  Eratschner  have  brought  a  few 
testine  by  the  acids  formed  there.  In  experi-  new  facts  to  light  from  their  investigations  of 
ments  with  ptyalin,  it  was  found  that  a  ptyalin  the  relations  of  sugar  to  glycogen  in  the  liver ; 
containing  fluid  capable  of  converting  a  con-  and  while  they  find,  in  accordance  with  most 
siderable  amount  of  starch  into  sugar  in  a  few  other  observers,  that  the  amount  of  sugar  in- 
minutes  is  incapable,  after  treatment  at  35°  0.  creases  after  death,  they  maintain  that  this 
with  hydrochloric  acid  of  *04  per  cent  for  seven  increase  does  not  take  place,  as  is  generally 
hours,  of  converting  any  appreciable  amount  accepted,  at  the  expense  of  Uie  glycogen,  but 
of  starch  into  sugar  in  three  hours.  As  in  all  of  some  other  substance ;  for  not  only  does  the 
the  animals  examined  the  fluid  in  the  stomach  quantity  of  sugar  present  augment,  but  a  larger 
reddened  litmus-paper  very  much  more  deeply  percentage  of  glycogen  can  actually  in  some 
than  does  hydrochloric  acid,  the  conclusion  is  instances  be  obtained  some  hours  after  the  re- 
drawn that  the  amylolytic  ferment  of  the  moval  of  the  liver  from  the  body  than  instantly 
saliva  is  destroyed  at  any  rate  by  the  end  of  after  death.  If  this  be  true,  and  glycogen  be 
gastric  digestion ;  and  it  was  corroborated  by  the  result  of  a  process  of  disintegration,  some 
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other  compoands  mast  also  be  present  in  larger  d action  of  these  carves,  bat  the  oontraotionfl 

Saantities  shortly  after  death.    If  these  can  be  they  indicate  are  readily  distingaished  from 

isooTered,  and  their  composition  ascertained,  those  which  are  proper  to  this  orgao  and  which 

it  may  hereafter  be  possible  to  trace  the  scarce  are  independent  of  changes  in  the  blood-press- 

of  the  glycogenoas  and  saccharine  bodies  by  a  are.    Stimalation  either  of  the  central  end  of 

process  of  synthesis.         •  a  cat  sensory  nerve  or  of  the  medalla  oblongata 

The  lymphatics  of  the  pancreas  have  been  causes  a  rapid  contraction  of  tbe  spleen.  8tim- 

worked  oat  and  illnstrated  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  oldtion  of  the  peripheral  ends  of  both  splanch- 

Haggan.    Sappey,  of  the  Facalty  of  Medicine  nics  and  of  both  vi^^  causes  a  rapid  contraction, 

of  raris,  has  published  a  work  on  the  morpho-  After  section  of  these  four  nerves,  stimulation 

logical  elements  of  the  blood,  in  which  he  de-  of  a  sensory  nerve  still  causes  a  contraction, 

scribes  the  red  and  white  corpuscles  of  each  showing  that  vaso-constrictor  influences  may 

division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  has  illus-  pass  from  the  cerebro-spinal  centers  to  the 

trated  them  with  many  engravings.     Crystal-  spleen  by  some  other  route  or  routes  than  the 

lizable  forms  of  albumen  have  been  obtained  nerves  named.    The  fact  that  the  section  of 

from  the  seeds  of  the  pumpkin  and  from  hemp-  these  principal  nerves  which  convey  vasomotor 

seed,  the  latter  presenting  the  octahedric  and  influences  from  the  cerebro-spinal  centers  to 

rhombic-dodecahedric  forms  that  had  been  re-  the  spleen  has  so  little  effect  on  the  rhythmic 

garded  as  pecaliar  to  hsmoglobin.  contractions  and  expansions  of  the  organ,  seems 

Professor  Charles  S.  Riy,  M.  D.,  has  applied  to  indicate  that  the  latter  are  regulated  and 

to  the  investigation  of  the  manner  of  action  maintained  by  some  mechanism  contained  in 

and  the  function  of  the  spleen  a  method  of  indi-  the  spleen  itself. 

rect  observation  in  which  he  studied  the  rapid-  MM.  H.  Caillet  de  Poncy  and  C.  Livron,  oi 
ity  of  the  circulation  through  its  blood-vessels,  the  Medical  School  at  Marseilles,  have  found 
It  is  fully  recognized  by  physiologists  that,  that,  when  poisoning  by  arsenic  takes  place, 
under  normal  C3nditionSf  a  certain  relation  the  phosphorus  which  exists  as  phosphoric  acid 
subsists  betwean  the  degree  of  functional  ao-  in  the  brain  is  replaced  by  arsenic.  The  sub- 
tivity  of  an  organ  or  tissue  and  the  degree  of  stitution  takes  place  in  the  leeithine^  a  very 
expansion  of  its  blood-vessels.  Applying  this  complex  nitrogenized  compound,  which  thus 
rule  to  a  series  of  observations  on  the  kidney,  becomes  transformed  into  an  insoluble  albiimi- 
he  was  surprised  at  the  closeness  of  the  corre-  noid  substance.  Acute  poisoning  takes  place 
spondence  that  existed  between  the  activity  too  rapidly  for  the  arseniated  lecithine  to  be 
with  which  the  renal  circulation  was  carried  subjected  to  physiological  reactions  and  be  elini- 
on  and  the  rapidity  of  the  secretion  of  urine ;  inatcd,  and  the  animal  dies  under  the  local 
which  was  so  near  that  he  found  the  rapidity  influence  of  the  poison  without  sensible  vari- 
of  the  flow  of  urine  could  be  observed  indirectly  ation  of  the  normal  phosphorus  of  the  nervous 
by  watching  the  changes  in  the  caliber  of  the  matter.  In  slow  and  chronic  poisoning,  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  kidney  with  much  greatar  replacement  is  less  rapid;  arseniated  lecithine 
convenience  than  could  be  done  directly  by  is  formed  and  acts  as  ordinary  lecithine,  pass- 
counting  the  number  of  drops  of  urine  which  ing  gradually  into  the  insoluble  albaminoid 
escaped.  It  struck  him  that  this  method  could  Htate,  while  the  phosphorus  is  steadily  dimin- 
be  most  usefully  ap])lied  to  the  investigation  of  ished,  giving  place  to  the  arsenic, 
organs  whose  functions  can  not  be  studied  by  Professor  H.  P.  Bowditch  and  William  F. 
any  direct  method  with  which  we  are  as  yet  Southard,  M.  D.,  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School, 
acquainted,  of  which  the  spleen  is  a  typical  have  performed  a  course  of  experiments  to  as- 
example ;  and  it  is  conveniently  situated  for  certain  which  of  the  two  senses,  sight  and 
the  purpose.  His  observations  taught  him  that  touch,  supplies  us  with  the  more  accurate  in- 
the  circulation  through  the  spleen  differs  from  formation  as  to  the  position  of  objects  around 
that  of  other  organs  in  the  important  par-  us.  The  comparison  may  be  made  in  several 
ticular  that  the  force  which  impels  the  blood  ways,  one  of  the  most  obvious  of  which  is  to 
through  the  organ  is  not  that  of  the  blood-  compare  the  smallest  distances  within  which 
pressure  in  tbe  arteries,  which  has  compara-  two  impressions  made  upon  sensitive  surfaces 
tively  little  influence  on  the  volume  of  the  can  be  recognized  as  separate  and  distinct.  It 
spleen;  but  that  the  splenic  circulation  is  car-  has  been  found,  for  example,  that  the  distance 
ned  on  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  by  a  rhtjh-  between  two  luminous  points,  as  two  fixed 
mic  contraction  of  the  muscles  contained  in  stars,  must  subtend  a  visual  angle  of  at  least 
the  capsule  and  trabeculea  of  the  organ.  The  one  minute,  in  order  that  the  sources  of  light 
movement  is  exceedingly  regular,  in  so  far  as  may  be  recognized  as  separate  and  distinct  from 
rhythm  is  concerned,  and  varied  but  slightly  one  another.  This  angle  corresponds  to  a  dis- 
during  hours  of  experiment  and  under  consid-  tance  of  0*00438  millimetre  on  the  retina.  The 
erable  changes  of  position.  The  process  in  the  smallest  distance  upon  the  surface  of  the  body 
spleen  is  different  in  nature  from  the  rhythmic  at  which  two  tactile  impressions  are  recognized 
contraction  and  expansion  which  may  be  oh-  as  distinct  is,  according  to  Weber's  researches, 
served  in  various  organs  on  the  *^  Traube-  1  1  mm.  (upon  the  tip  of  the  tongue).  Hence 
Hering'^  blood -pressure  curves  showing  them-  it  should  follow  that  the  retina  is  251  times 
selves.    The  spleen  also  takes  part  in  the  pro-  more  accurate  than  the  most  sensitive  part  of 
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the  Borf ace  of  the  body  in  lociJizing  impressions  position  of  the  object  was  determined  bj  sight, 
made  upon  it.  It  may  be  objected,  however,  and  in  the  other  half  by  touch,  sight  appeared 
that  a  comparison  of  this  sort  has  little  value,  to  be  twice  as  accurate  for  the  determination 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  optical  image  of  the  object  as  touch.  The  experiments  were  then  varied 
which  is  applied  to  the  retina,  while  the  object  in  different  ways,  employing  indirect  instead 
itself  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  of  direct  vision,  to  eliininate  the  aid  that  might 
the  body.  It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  com-  be  given  by  the  muscular  sense  of  the  muscles 
pare  the  absolute  size  of  the  smallest  intervals  that  move  the  eye ;  by  using  the  same  hand  to 
by  which  two  external  objects  must  be  sepa-  place  the  object  and  to  search  for  it ;  to  deter- 
rated  in  order  that  they  may  make  distinct  im^  mine  the  effects  of  different  intervals  of  time ; 
pressions  upon  the  two  senses.  In  making  the  and  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  maintaining  ^e 
comparison  regard  must  be  had  to  the  distances  head  in  a  fixed  position.  In  all,  seven  sets,  of 
within  which  both  senses  can  be  practically  six  hundred  experiments  each,  making  in  all 
employed.  The  sense  of  touch  can  not  be  ex-  four  thousand  two  hundred  trials,  were  per- 
ercised  beyond  an  arm^s  length,  and  the  sense  formed.  The  result  of  the  whole  was,  that 
of  sight  is  useless  for  objects  nearer  than  the  the  most  accurate  spatial  knowledge  was  oh- 
nearest  point  for  which  the  eye  can  be  accom-  tained  by  direct  vision.  The  effect  of  fixing 
modated.  About  thirty  inches  may  be  assumed  the  position  of  the  head  was  to  diminish  the 
as  the  longest  convenient  range  of  touch,  four  accuracy  of  the  localization,  but  even  under 
inches  as  the  shortest  of  distinct  vision.  An  those  circumstances  the  errors  were,  in  nearly 
angle  of  1',  which  has  been  taken  as  the  mini-  every  instance,  less  than  those  met  with  in  the 
mum  visual  angle,  is  subtended  at  the  distance  other  methods  of  experimenting.  The  method 
of  four  and  of  tihirty  inches  by  lines  of  0*08  and  next  in  accuracy  was  that  of  localization  by 
0*2  mm.  respectively.  That  is,  two  points,  0*08  touch,  with  the  same  hand  by  which  the  move- 
mm.  apart,  at  a  distance  of  four  inches  from  ment  in  search  of  the  object  was  executed,  the 
the  eye,  are  seen  to  be  distinct  and  separate,  head  being  free  to  move.  '^  It  may,  at  first 
and  the  same  is  true  of  points  0*2  mm.  apart  sight,"  observe  the  experimenters,  *^seem  sur- 
at  thirty  inches  from  the  eye.  Now,  since,  ao-  prising  that  this  method  should  be  less  accu- 
cording  to  Weber,  two  points,  in  order  to  pro-  rate  than  that  of  direct  vision.  It  would  be 
duce  separate  impressions  upon  the  skin  at  the  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  position  of  an 
ends  of  the  fingers,  must  not  be  less  than  2*2  object  having  been  once  determined  by  the 
mm.  apart,  it  appears  that  within  the  limits  of  sense  of  touch,  it  would  be  possible  to  place 
four  and  thirty  inches  the  sense  of  sight  is  from  the  hand  upon  it  a  second  time  with  greater 
ten  to  seventy  times  more  accurate  than  that  of  precision  than  would  be  possible  when  the 
touch.  In  these  tests,  however,  it  is  only  the  position  had  been  determined  by  the  sense  of 
accuracy  and  delicacy  of  two  sensitive  surfaces  sight.  That  the  reverse  is  the  case,  is  probably 
that  are  compared  together,  but  in  common  life  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  our 
the  data  of  sight  and  touch  are  intimately  asso-  daily  life  all  our  movements  are  guided  by  the 
dated  with  those  of  muscular  sense ;  and  the  sense  of  sight  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
inquiry  needs  to  be  continued  to  ascertain  by  the  sense  of  touch."  Next  in  order  of  ac- 
whether  the  superiority  of  vision  is  main-  curacy  of  localization  came  the  experiments 
tained  under  these  circumstances.  The  fact  with  indirect  vision ;  next,  those  in  which  the 
that  we  depend  more  upon  touch  than  upon  position  of  the  object  was  determined  by  the 
vision  in  estimating  slight  differences  of  level  same  hand  with  which  the  movement  in  search 
in  contiguous  surfaces,  as  when  we  draw  the  of  it  was  made,  but  the  head  was  fixed.  Least 
finger-nail  over  the  line  of  junction,  indicates  accurate  of  all  the  methods  employed  was  that 
that  this  may  not  always  be  the  case.  of  touch  with  the  opposite  hand.  The  experl- 
The  experiments  of  Drs.  Bowditch  and  ments  respecting  the  effects  of  time  showed 
Southard  nad  especial  reference  to  the  de-  that  a  slight  interval  is  required  for  the  forma- 
termination  of  the  relative  accuracy  of  sight  tion  of  a  mental  image  of  the  object  in  roace, 
and  touch,  when  aided  by  the  muscular  sense,  and  that  this  interval  is  about  two  seconds,  to 
and  were  applied  for  the  determination  of  the  which  point  the  accuracy  of  tlie  identifications 
precision  with  which  a  movement  can  be  ex-  increased,  and  after  which  it  diminished.  The 
eouted  toward  a  point,  the  position  of  which  results  of  the  experiments,  having  been  ob- 
has  been  determined  by  sight  or  by  touch.  A  tained  entirely  from  one  person,  are  liable  to 
small  object  was  put  upon  a  white  sheet  of  pa-  correction  for  the  personal  equation ;  and  it  is 
per  in  different  positions.  The  experimenter,  suggested  that  it  would  be  a  very  interesting 
I  laving  ascertained  its  position  by  sight,  shut  extension  of  the  research,  to  inquire  how  far 
his  eyes  and  endeavored  to  touch  the  object  the  various  occupations  of  life  affect  the  aocura- 
with  the  point  of  a  pencil  held  in  his  right  cy  of  execution  of  the  movements.  ^*  It  might, 
hand.  In  another  set  of  observations  he  him-  perhaps,  be  expected  that  the  power  of  the 
self  put  the  object  in  position  with  the  left  blind  to  determine  the  position  of  objects  by 
hand,  having  his  eyes  closed,  and  then,  keep-  the  sense  of  touch  wonla  be  found,  when  test- 
ing his  eyes  closed,  endeavored  to  place  the  ed  in  this  way,  to  be  much  greater  than  that 
pencil-point  upon  it  as  before.  In  a  prelinii-  of  persons  possessed  of  sight.  A  few  prelimi- 
nary series  of  sixty  trials,  in  half  of  which  the  nary  experiments,  however,  which  have  al- 
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ready  been  made,  seem  to  indicate  that  this  is  No  serioas  drawback  was  perceived  to  working 

not  the  case."  lor  four  or  even  six  hours  consecatiyely  in  tlie 

M.  Ranvier  has  been  much  assisted  in  his  air-chamber,  till  the  cntting-edge  of  the  caisson 
investigations  of  the  straotore  ot*  the  organs  of  of  the  east  pier  was  nearlj  sixty  feet  below  the 
toaoh  bj  the  examination  of  the  structare  of  sarface  of  the  river.  From  that  time  on  it 
infants.  At  birth,  the  nerves  of  touch  may  be  was  found  best  gradually  to  shorten  the  work- 
found  to  pass  into  certain  papill»  on  tbe  palmar  ing-time  and  make  the  rests  longer,  till  the  5th 
aspect  of  the  fingers,  immediately  beneath  the  of  February,  when  a  depth  of  sixty- five  feet  had 
cells  of  the  nmcoos  layer  of  Malpighi,  where  been  reached,  and  the  work-time  was  made 
they  form  a  net-work  of  ramifications  which,  three  watches  of  two  hours  each,  with  two- 
thongh  distinct,  are  closely  pressed  together,  hour  rests.  Tbe  first  effect  noticed  upon  the 
No  cellular  elements  are  at  this  time  mixed  men  was  a  muscular  paralysis  of  tbe  lower 
with  the  net- work,  but  a  small  collection  of  limbs,  without  pain,  which  would  pass  off  in 
round  cells  exists  beneath  it.  These  gradually  a  day  or  two,  but  which  became  more  difficult 
surround  the  net-work  and  pass  in  among  its  to  subdue,  more  extended  and  painful,  as  the 
branches ;  the  whole  soon  oecomes  united,  caisson  was  sunk  deeper.  It  was  regarded  as 
and  a  tactile  corpuscle  is  formed.  Sometimes  a  subject  for  joking  at  first,  but  grew  more 
the  corpuscle  remains  unilobar,  but  more  fro-  serious  by  the  middle  of  February,  i^r  which, 
quently  other  lobes  are  formed  in  the  same  the  depth  being  seventy-six  feet,  severe  oases  be- 
manner  as  the  first  one,  and  joined  to  it.  Hence  came  more  frequent.  The  superintendent  of  the 
it  is  that,  in  young  children,  the  nerve-fibers  work  noticed  the  fact  that  the  sick  men  were 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  tactile  often  thinly  clad  and  poorly  fed.  At  the  end 
corpuscles  are  separated  by  layers  of  cells,  of  March,  several  persons  having  died  within  a 
which,  in  the  course  of  development,  become  few  days  shortly  after  coming  out  of  the  exoava- 
pushed  to  the  periphery  of  each  lobe,  and  the  tions,  Dr.  A.  Jaminet  was  appointed  to  take 
most  of  them  undergo  a  considerable  atrophy,  medical  charge  of  the  men  and  establish  suit- 
This  fact  suggests  that  they  are  not  nervous  in  able  regulations  for  their  well-being.  He  had 
their  nature,  for  the  nerve-cells,  so  far  from  been  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  air-chamber,  had 
undergoing  atrophy  during  growth,  gradually  noticed  the  men  as  they  came  out,  and  had 
increase  in  size  to  their  full  development.  M.  observed  that  their  appearance  was  pidlid  and 
Ranvier  has  not  perceived  any  communication  oold,  that  in  some  tne  pulse  was  auick  but 
between  the  nerve-fibers  and  the  cells  in  the  somewhat  weak,  while  with  others  it  was  as 
tactile  corpascle ;  the  ramifying  branches  of  the  low  as  sixty ;  that  without  exception  the  work- 
nerve-fibers,  after  a  tortuons  and  usually  com-  men  complained  of  fatigue ;  that  the  pulse 
plicated  course,  end  in  free,  flattened  knobs.  always  quickened  on  entering  the  air-chamber, 

Wolff  has  examined  the  mode  in  which  though  it  soon  fell  to  the  normal  rate,  and  even 

nerves  terminate  in  muscle,  and  has  arrived  at  lower ;    that  the  number  of  respirations  in- 

the  conclusion  that  the  Doyerian  eminences,  or  creased,  and  a  feeling  of  exhilaration  came  on 

end-plates,  are  artificial  products.    The  neu-  in  the  air-chamber;   and  that  the  workmen 

rilemma  of  tbe  nerve  passes  continuously,  he  sweated  profusely  during  their  stay  in  it,  al-' 

believes,  into  the  sarcolemma  of  the  muscle,  though  the  temperature  was  often  below  60^ 

and  the  axis  cylinder  into  the  muscle-sab-  Fahr.    The  air-lock  was,  as  a  rule,  excessively 

stance.  warm  when  the  pressure  was  increasing,  and 

The  duration  of   muscular  contraction  in  excessively  cold  when  the  pressure  was  dimin- 

different  muscles  of  the  same  animal  and  in  ishing.    On  the  day  the  caisson  touched  the 

different  animals  has  been  made  the  subject  of  rock,  when  the  pressure  was  forty  pounds  above 

experiment  by  Dr.  Cash,  who  has  found,  in  thenormal,  Dr.  Jaminet  was  conscious  of  a  great 

agreement  with  Weber's  previous  observations,  loss  of  heat  and  a  violent  pain  in  his  head,  while 

that  some  muscles  contract  under  the  same  in  the  air-lock  on  his  way  out  and  afterward 

stimulus  much  more  rapidly  than  others,  and  became  partially  paralyzed.    Among  six  bun- 

that  temperature  exerts  a  remarkable  influ-  dred  men  employed,  one  hundred  and  nine- 

ence,  a  diminution  of  temperature  greatly  pro-  teen  cases  important  enough  to  need  med- 

tracting  the  duration  of  the  two  phases  of  ical  treatment  were  reported  at  both  piers, 

pulsation.     He  has  also  shown  that  the  form  fourteen  of  which  died  and  two  were  crippled, 

of  the  curve  presented  by  each  muscle  differs  Pogt-mortem  examinations  were  held  in  the  case 

from  that  or   others;   and  that  in  many  in-  of  eight.    Dr.  Clark,  of  the  City  Hospital  in 

stances  the  tracing  is  so  constant  and  peculiar  St.  Louis,  believed  that  the  congestion  observed 

as  to  serve  readily  to  indicate  the  muscle  from  was  caused  by  the  forcing  of  the  blood  in  upon 

which  it  is  derived.  the  interior  organs  of  the  body  in  consequence 

Professor  0.  M.  Woodward,  of  Washington  of  the  increased  atmospheric  pressure.  Another 
University,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  has  devoted  a  physician  thought  the  men  were  poisoned  by 
chapter  of  his  work  on  the  St.  Louis  Bridge  to  carbonic  acid  which  had  been  abnormally  re- 
the  review  of  the  affections  which  the  men  em-  tained  within  the  system  while  in  the  air- 
ployed  in  sinking  the  piers  for  the  structure  suf-  chamber,  but  which  was  set  free  as  soon  as  the 
lered  from  compressed  air,  and  of  the  theories  pressure  was  removed.  Dr.  Jaminet  thought 
that  were  proposed  to  account  for  the  trouble,  the  affections  were  due  to  physical  exhaustion 
VOL.  zxL— 48   A 
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caased  by  breathing  an  atmoflpbere  of  qaad-  iology  and  the  general  propertaes  of  protoplasm 
raple  strength.  Professor  Woodward  does  not  and  cells,  twentj-nine  titles;  of  general  chem- 
contradict  this  theory,  but  suggests  in  addition  istry  of  tissues  of  animal  and  yegetable  sub- 
that  the  vital  energies  of  the  men  taken  sick  stances,  seventy  titles ;  of  the  structure  and 
were  to  a  great  extent  paralyzed  by  loss  of  properties  of  cartilage,  bone,  and  connective 
heat,  which  was  due — 1.  To  the  expansion  of  tissue,  seventeen  titles ;  of  the  blood,  itsstruct' 
the  air  in  the  air-lock  while  coming  out;  2.  nre  and  general  features,  thirty-seven  titles; 
To  the  expansion  of  the  free  gases  and  vapors  of  circulation,  fifty-nine  titles ;  of  the  lym- 
within  the  body  when  relieved  of  the  normal  phatic  system,  ten  titles;  of  respiration,  twen- 
pressure ;  8.  To  the  liberation  of  the  gases  held  ty-two  titles ;  of  perspiration,  one  title ;  of  the 
in  solution  by  the  liquids  of  the  body ;  4.  To  alimentary  canal,  digestion,  etc.,  thirty  titles ; 
the  severe  physical  effort  of  climbing  the  stairs,  of  the  liver,  bile,  glycogen,  etc.,  fourteen  titles; 
The  loss  of  heat  taking  place  under  diminution  of  the  kidneys,  urine,  etc.,  forty-two  titles;  of 
of  pressure  from  four  atmospheres  to  one  would,  general  metabolism  of  the  body,  twenty-nine 
if  no  heat  were  received  from  surrounding  ob-  titles ;  of  animal  heat,  eleven  titles ;  of  the 

teote,  be  enough  to  reduce  the  temperature  from  structure  of  contractile  and  nervous  tissnesi 
'0^  above  to  106^  below  zero.  Dr.  Jaminet  sixteen  titles ;  of  the  general  properties  of  con- 
gives  an  implied  confirmation  of  these  views  tractile  tissues,  muscle,  and  nerve,  forty  titles; 
by  the  remark  that  '*  the  paresis  is  but  the  re-  of  the  central  nervous  system,  sixty-seven 
suit  of  reflex  action  caused  by  the  spontaneous  tities ;  of  the  eye  and  vision,  seventy-seven 
refrigeration  of  the  whole  system,  but  prinoi-  titles ;  of  the  ear  and  hearing,  nine  titles ;  of 
pally  of  the  abdominal  organs."  It  is  also  the  skin  and  touch,  twelve  titles;  of  talste. 
worthy  of  remark  that  none  of  the  men  were  two  tities;  of  smell,  six  tities;  of  speech  and 
ever  attacked  on  entering  the  caisson,  and  locomotion,  one  title  each;  of  reproduction, 
none  were  ever  sick  while  in  the  air-chamber,  etc.,  nineteen  tities ;  of  the  action  of  drugs, 
but  that  the  attack  always  came  on  within  half  etc.,  eighty-two  tities;  of  ferments,  germs,  etc., 
an  hour  after  leaving  the  air-lock,  or  at  the  sixty-seven  tities.  These  works  are  in  the 
time.  In  view  of  these  experiences.  Professor  English,  French,  German,  Italian,  Dutch, 
Woodward  suggests,  in  regard  to  tne  manage-  Swedish,  and  Danish  languages.  Those  among 
ment  of  men  at  work  in  compressed  air,  that  them  which  appear  as  American  publications 
only  sound  men  should  be  employed,  that  they  are  Professor  H.  K.  Martin's  *^The  Human 
should  be  guarded  against  exhaustion,  that  they  Body,"  Witkowsky's  "  Human  Anatomy  and 
should  not  be  exposed  with  unnecessary  sud-  Physiology,"  Le  Conte's  *^  Monocular  and  Bi- 
denness  to  the  change  from  a  compressed  to  a  nocular  Vision,"  Deems's  '*  Hand-Book  of  Uri- 
normal  atmosphere,  and  that  such  a  supply  of  nary  Analysis,"  Stowell  and  Prudden's  "  His- 
heat  should  be  given  every  man  that  he  could  tologies,"  Lloyd^s  **  Chemistry  of  Medicine," 
lose  a  large  amount  and  still  have  plenty  left.  Hamilton's  "  Significance  of  Facial  Hairy 
The  literature  of  physiology  has  been  marked  Growth  among  Insane  Women,"  Prudden's 
by  the  appearance  of  numerous  works,  mono-  '*  Experimental  Studies  on  the  Transplantation 
graphs,  and  papers  on  the  general  subject  and  of  Oartilage,"  Mason's  **  Microscopic  Studies 
its  several  departments.  Among  the  more  im-  on  the  Central  Nervous  System  of  Reptiles  and 
portant  of  the  works  published  during  1881  Batrachians,"  Clark's  **  Brain  Lesions  and 
are  W.  Erause's  supplement  to  his  *^  Handbuch  Functional  Results,"  Dalton's  "Centers  of 
der  Menschlichen  Anatomic,"  containing  all  Vision  in  the  Cerebral  Hemispheres,"  Ott's 
recent  additions  to  human  anatomy,  especially  "  Inhibition  of  Sensibility  and  Motion,"  War- 
in  regard  to  weights  and  measures,  stated  in  ren's  **  Columnso  AdipossQ^'  Ott's  '^  Physiolog- 
a  very  concise  manner;  Robert  Hartmenn's  ical  Action  of  the  Active  Principle  of  Piscidia 
(Berlin)  "  Human  Anatomy " ;  Schwalbe's  Erythrina,"  Prudden's  "  Action  of  Carbolic 
"  Lehrbuch  der  Neurologic  " ;  additional  parts  Acid  on  Ciliated  Cells  and  White  Blood-Cells," 
of  Hermann's  "  Handbuch  der  Physiologic,"  and  Sternberg's  accounts  of  experiments  and 
which  it  is  predicted  will  constitute  the  fullest  investigations  in  the  production  of  septicemia 
and  in  some  respects  the  best  work  on  physi-  by  the  subcutaneous  inlection  of  human  saliva, 
ology  extant ;  a  ^^  Text-Book  of  Physiology "  on  disinfectants,  on  the  etiology  of  malarial 
by  Immanuel  Munk,  of  the  Veterinary  School  fevers,  and  on  bacteria  in  urine, 
of  Berlin,  in  which  the  physiologic^  relations  The  accounts  of  physiological  investigations 
of  the  domestic  animals  are  specially  dwelt  are  continually  given  as  they  are  made  in 
upon ;  new  editions  of  Carpenter's  "  Physi-  periodical  publications  which  discuss  the  sub- 
ology,"  by  Power,  of  Foster's  "Physiology,"  jecL  either  alone  or  in  connection  with  aflSli- 
and  of  Beaunis's  "  Elements  of  Physiology  " ;  ated  sciences,  of  which  the  principal  ones  are 
Hoppe-Seyler's "Physiological Chemistry,"  en-  the  "Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology," 
ricbed  with  a  part  embracing  the  chemistry  of  the  "  Journal  of  Physiology,"  "  Brain,"  the 
the  secretions  and  the  general  metabolism  of  "  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science," 
the  tissues.  The  bibliography  for  1881,  pub-  and  the  "Journal  of  the  Royal  Microscopical 
lished  in  the  "Journal  of  Physiology,"  em-  Society,"  in  England ;  the  "  Archives  de  Phya- 
braces  in  the  department  of  "text-books,  ologie  Norinale  et  Patholoffique,"  the  "  Jour- 
metlicds,  etc.,"  seventy  titles ;  of  general  phys-  nal  de  T  Anatomic  et  de  la  Physiologic  de 
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THomme  et  des  Aniraanz/'  the  **  Gazette  M^di- 
oale,"  the  "Revue  des  Sciences  M^icales,*' 
and  the  "  Oomptes  Rendus  '*  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  in  France ;  the  **  Archive  "  of  Da 
Bois-Rejmond  and  of  Pflftger,  the  **  Zeitschrift 
for  Biologie,''  the  "  Zeitschrift  zar  Anatomic 
und  Physiologic,"  Virchow's  "Archiv,"  and 
namerous  special  publications  in  Germany; 
and  the  **  Archivio  per  le  Scienze  Mediche,"  the 
"  Archivio  per  PAnthropologia  e  la  Etnologia," 
and  the  *^  Ri vista  di  Frenatria,"  in  Italy ;  be- 
sides a  number  of  publications  in  the  Nether- 
lands and  the  Scandinavian  states. 

PITURI.  Pituri,  pitury,  pedgery,  or  bedg- 
ery,  as  it  is  variously  called,  is  a  sedative  pre- 
pared from  the  dried  leaves  and  twigs  of  an 
Australian  plant  possessing  narcotic  properties 
much  resembling  those  of  tobacco.  It  is  prob- 
ably the  plant  formerly  known  as  AtUhocercU 
Hopwocdii,  or  Dubaiiia  Hopwoodii  as  classed 
by  Baron  von  MQller,  and  recently  named  Du' 
hoigia  pituri  by  Dr.  Bancroft,  belonging  to  the 
order  of  Solanacea.  Pituri  is  obtained  with 
difficulty  from  the  blacks,  who  greatly  prize  it. 
The  plant  grows  in  the  country  of  the  Mulli- 
gan or  Kykockodilia  tribe,  a  part  of  the  almost 
unexplored  regions  near  the  center  of  Aus- 
tria. The  dried  pitnri  has  a  pale-brown  col- 
or, and  emits  a  smell  resembling  that  of  to- 
bacco. Inhaled  in  the  form  of  dust  it  causes 
sneezing.  Its  habitat  is  a  district  about  one 
hundred  miles  broad  and  two  hundred  miles 


long,  lying  between  the  twenty-third  and 
twenty-fifth  parallels  of  southern  latitude, 
and  extending  on  both  sides  of  the  boundary 
between  New  South  Wales  and  South  Aus* 
tralia.  It  is.  as  described  by  Bancroft,  a  shrub 
growing  ei^ht  feet  high,  and  having  a  stem 
sometimes  six  inches  through  at  the  base.  Hie 
wood  is  light,  close-grained,  and  of  a  lemon- 
color  when  newly  cut,  giving  forth  an  odor 
like  vanilla.  The  leaves  are  pointed  at  both 
ends,  three  inches  long  and  one  fourth  of  an 
inch  wide.  The  flower  has  a  small,  funnel- 
shaped  corolla  spreading  into  five  blunt  divis- 
ions. The  fruit  consists  of  black  berries.  The 
natives  chew  pituri,  first  mixing  it  with  the 
ashes  of  leaves,  so  that  the  alkaloid  may  not 
be  liberated  too  rapidly.  The  effects  seem  to 
be  similar  to  those  induced  by  tobacco-smok- 
ing. Piturine  is  a  volatile,  oUy  alkaloid,  of  a 
dark-brown  color,  closely  resembling  auboi- 
siue,  the  alkaloid  of  Duboina  myapcTcide$^  but 
differing  in  having  a  burning,  acrid  taste,  and 
irritating  the  eyes  and  respiratory  passages  to 
a  greater  extent.  It  has  an  odor  like  that  of 
tobacco.  Petit,  on  analyzing  a  small  quantity 
in  Paris,  came  to  the  erroneous  condnsion  that 
it  is  identical  with  nicotine,  with  which  alka- 
loid it  has  fewer  analogies  than  with  duboisine. 
The  formula  is  0«H«N. 

POPULATION,  Thb  Obntxb  op,  in  the 
United  States.  This  title,  as  it  is  used,  is  in- 
tended to  indicate  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
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population.  To  obtain  this  result,  a  definition 
is  adopted  by  those  who  compile  the  Federal 
censas,  which  is  thus  expressed:  It  *Ms  the 
point  at  which  equilibrium  would  be  reached 
were  the  country  taken  as  a  plane  surface, 
itself  without  weight,  but  capable  of  sustain- 
ing weight,  and  loaded  with  its  inhabitants,  in 


number  and  position  as  they  are  found  at 
the  period  under  consideration,  each  individual 
being  assumed  to  be  of  the  same  gravity  as 
every  other,  and  consequently  to  exert  pressure 
on  the  pivotal  point  directly  proportioned  to 
his  distance  therefrom." 
Thus  understood,  the  center  of  population 
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in  1880  was  found  to  be  in  latitude  89"  4'  8",  last  method,  inasmuch  as  roanj  more  units 

longitude  S4t*  89'  40".    This  places  it  in  Ken-  were  used,  and  as  the  length  of  the  lever-arm 

tucky,  one  mile  from  the  south  hank  of  the  differed  in  every  case. 

Ohio  River,  and  one  and  a  half  mile  southeast  In  1790  the  center  of  population  was  at 

of  the  village  of  TaylorsviUe.    That  is,  it  is  89°  16*5'  north  latitude  and  76°  11*2'  west 

eight  miles  west  by  south  from  the  heart  of  longitude,  which  a  comparison  of  the   best 

the  city  of  Cincinnati.    This  position  is  shown  maps  available  would  seem   to  plac«  about 

in  the  diagram  on  page  756.  twenty-three  miles  east  of  Baltimore.    During 

The  method  by  which  this  determination  the  decade  of  1790  to  1800  it  appears  to  have 

was  made  may  be  briefly  explained.  moved  almost  due  west  to  a  point  about  eighir 

A  point  was  first  assumed  as  nearly  as  possi-  een  miles  west  of  the  same  city,  being  in  lati- 

ble  to  the  true  position  of  the  center.    Through  tnde  89°  16*1'  and  longitude  76°  66*5'.    From 

this  point  a  parallel  of  latitude  and  a  meridian  1800  to  1810  it  moved  westward  and  slightly 

of  longitude  were  drawn.    In  this  case  the  cen-  southward  to  a  point  about  forty  miles  north- 

ter  was  assumed  at  the  intersection  of  the  par-  west  by  west  from  Washington,  being  in  lati- 

fdlel  of  89°  with  the  meridian  of  84°  80',  which  tude  89°  11*6'  and  longitude  77°  87-2'.    The 

lines  were  taken  as  the  axes  of  moments.  southward  movement  during  this  decade  ap- 

A  north  or  south  moment  is  the  product  of  })ears  to  have  been  due  to  the  annexation  of 

the  population  by  its  distance  from  the  as-  the  Territory  of  Louisiana,  which  contained 

sumed  parallel ;  an  east  or  a  west  moment  is  quite  extensive  settlements, 

the  product  of  the  population  by  its  distance  From  1810  to  1820  it  moved  westward,  and 

from  the  assumed  meridian.    In  the  first  case  again  slightly  southward,  to  a  point  about  six- 

the  distances  were  measured  in  minutes  of  teen  miles  north  of  Woodstock,  Virffinia,  being 

arc;  in  the  second  case  it  was  necessary  to  in  latitude  89°5'7'and  lon^tude  78  88'.    This 

use  miles,  on  account  of  the  unequal  length  of  second  southward  movement  appears  to  have 

the  degrees  and  minutes   in    different  lati-  been  due  to  the  extension  of  settlement  in  Mis- 

tudes.    The  population  of   the  country  was  sissippi  and  Alabama,  and  in  Eastern  Georgia, 

then  grouped  by  square  degrees,  i.  e.,  by  areas  From  1820  to  1880  it  moved  still  westward 

included  between  consecutive   parallels   and  and  southward  to  a  point  about  nineteen  miles 

meridians,  as  they  are  convenient  units  with  southwest  of  Moorefield,  in  the  present  State 

which  to  work.    The  population  of  one  bun-  of  West  Virginia,  being  latitude  88°  67*9'  and 

dred  of  the  principal  cities  was  then  deducted  longitude  79°  16*9'.    This  is  the  most  decided 

from  that  of  their  square  degrees  and  treated  southward  movement  that  it  has  made  during 

separately.   Then  the  population  of  each  square  any  decade.    This  appears  to  have  been  duo 

degree  was  assumed  to  be  at  its  geographical  in  part  to  the  addition  of  Florida  to  our  tem- 

center,  except  in  cases  where  this  was  mani-  toiy,  and  in  part  to  the  great  extension  of  set- 

festly  an  incorrect  assumption.    In  these  cases  tlenients  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Arkan- 

its  position  was  estimated  as  nearly  as  pos-  sas,  or  generally,  it  may  be  said,  in  the  South- 

sible.    The  population  of  each  square  degree,  west. 

and  of  each  city  north  and  soutn  of  the  as-  From  1880  to  1840  it  moved  still  farther 

sumed  parallel,  was  multiplied  by  its  distance  westward,  but  slightly  changed  its  direction 

from  that  parallel,  and  the  sum  of  the  north  northward,  reaching  a   point   sixteen    miles 

and  of  the  south  moments  made  up.    Their  south  of  Clarksburg,  West  Virginia,  being  in 

difference,  divided  by  the  total  population  of  latitude  89°  2'  and  longitude  80°  18'. 

the  country,  gave  a  correction  to  the  latitude,  During  this  decade  settlement  had  made  de- 

tbe  sign  of  the  correction  being  positive  if  cided  advances  in  the  prairie  States  and  in  the 

north,  negative  if  souUi.    In  a  similar  manner  southern  portions  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin, 

the  east  and  the  west  moments  were  made  up,  the  balance  of  increased  settlements  evidently 

and  from  them  the  correction  in  longitude  was  being  in  favor  of  the  Northwest, 

made.  From  1840  to  1850  it  moved  westward,  and 

The  above  is,  essentially,  the  method  hereto-  slightly  southward  again,  reaching  a  point 
fore  pursued  for  determining  the  center  of  about  twenty -three  miles  southeast  of  Parkers- 
population  ;  and,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  burg.  West  Virginia,  latitude  88°  69'  and  longi- 
it  was  employed  in  1880.  tnde  81°  19',  the  change  of  direction  southward 

The  center  of  population  in  1870,  as  at  the  being  largely  due  to  tlie  annexation  of  Texas, 

time  of  the  census  preceding,  was  computed  From  1850  to  1860    it  moved  west,   and 

by  a  method  differing  in  some  details  from  slightly  northward,  reaching  a  point  twenty 

that  above.    For  this  purpose  a  point  was  as-  miles  south  of  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  this  being  in 

sumed  entirely  outside  of  the  country,  and  latitude  89°  0*4',  longitude  82°  48'8'. 

correction  made  therefrom  to  the  true  center.  From  1860  to  1870  it  moved  westward  and 

Instead  of  the  square  degree,  the  county  was  sharply  northward,   reaching  a  point    about 

taken  a^  a  unit,  and  the  lever-arm  of  the  popu-  forty-eight  miles  east  by  north  of  Cincinnati, 

lation  of  the  county  w^as  taken  as  the  distance  This  northward  movement  is  due  in  part  to  the 

from  the  geographical  center  of  the  county  to  waste  and  destruction  in  the  South  consequent 

the  axes  of  moments.    The  labor  involved  in  upon  the  civil  war,  and  in  part,  probably,  to 

this  method  was  much  greater  than  that  in  the  the  fact  that  the  census  of  1870  was  defective 
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in  Its  enameration  of  the  Sonthern  people, 
especially  of  tbe  Dewly  enfranchised  oolorea 
population.  In  its  present  position,  the  center 
of  population  has  returned  southward  nearly  to 
the  latitude  which  it  had  in  1860.  This  south- 
ward movement  is,  however,  due  only  in  part 
to  the  fact  of  an  imperfect  enumeration  at  the 
South  in  1870.  The  Southern  States  have 
made  a  large  positive  increase  during  the  dec- 
ade, hoth  from  the  natural  growth  of  the  ex- 
isting population  and  from  immigration  in  the 
Southwest. 

The  closeness  with  which  the  center  of  pop- 
ulation, through  such  rapid  westward  move- 
ment as  has  been  recorded,  has  clung  to  tbe 
parallel  of  89^  of  latitude,  can  not  fail  to  be 
noticed.  The  most  northern  point  reached 
was  at  the  start,  in  1790 ;  the  most  southern 
point  was  in  1880,  the  preceding  decade  having 
witnessed  a  rapid  development  of  population 
in  the  Southwest — Alabama,  Arkansas,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Louisiana  having  been  admitted  as 
States,  and  Florida  annexed  and  organized  as  a 
Territory.    The  extreme  variation  in  latitude 


has  been  less  than  19',  while  the  ninety  years  of 
record  have  accomplished  a  movement  of  lon- 
gitude of  nearlv  81°.  Assuming  the  westward 
movement  to  nave  been  uniformly  along  the 
parallel  of  89°  latitude,  tbe  westward  move- 
ment of  tiie  several  decades  has  been  as  fol- 
lows: 1790-1800,  forty-one  miles;  1800-^1810, 
thirty-six  miles;  1810-1820,  fifty  miles;  1820- 
1830,  thirty-nine  miles;  1880-1840,  fifty-five 
miles;  1840-1860,  fifty-five  miles;  1850-1860, 
eighty-one  miles;  1860-1870,  forty-two  miles; 
and  1870-1880,  fifty-eight  miles->a  total  west- 
ward movement  of  4^57  miles.  The  sudden 
acceleration  of  movement  between  1860  and 
1860  was  due  to  a  transfer  of  a  considerable 
body  of  population  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  twelve  individuals  in  San  Fran- 
cisco exerting  as  much  pressure  at  the  then 
pivotal  point,  viz.,  the  crossing  of  the  eighty- 
third  meridian  and  the  thirty-ninth  parallel,  as 
forty  individuals  at  Boston. 

The  following  cut,  with  the  accompanying 
table,  shows  the  movement  of  the  center  of 
population  since  1790 : 


DATS. 

Nortklitlted*. 

WaKkngltad*. 

Dtg.   Mln. 

Dai;.   Iftn. 

IWO 

80    16-5 

76    11  9 

1300 

89    16- 1 

76    56-5 

1810...... 

89    11-6 

77    87-9 

1820 

89      5-7 

78    88-0 

1880 

89    &7-9 

79    16-9 

1340 

89    02- 0 

80    180 

1S50 

88    COO 

81    19  0 

1860 

89     0-4 

89    48-8 

1870 

89    190 

88    fi61 

1880 

89     41 

84    89-7 

Twfn^ty-thrM  mllea  MAt  of  BHlttmoiv.  Mairlaad 

Eighteen  mUee  west  of  Baltimore,  Manrlana 

Forty  miles  northwest  by  west  of  Wuhlnirton,  Distrlot  of  Colambia. . 

Sixteen  milee  north  of  Woodstock,  Virginia 

Nineteen  miles  west-soathwest  of  Moorefleld,  West  T|^rginia. 

Sixteen  miles  sonth  of  Qszteburg.  West  Virginia. 

Twenty-three  miles  sontheast  of  Psrkersbnig,  West  Yiiglnia 

Twenty  miles  sonth  of  Chillloothe,  Ohio 

Forty-eight  miles  east  by  north  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Eight  miles  west  by  sonth  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Total 


pnetdiag 


41 
86 
fiO 
89 
fi6 
55 
81 
49 
58 


457 


PORTUGAL  (Rroro  db  Portugal),  a  king- 
dom in  Southwestern  Europe.  King,  Lais  I, 
bom  October  81,  1838,  the  son  of  Queen  Ma- 
ria II  and  of  Pnnce  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg; 
succeeded  his  brother.  King  Pedro  V,  Novem- 
ber 11,  1861;  married  October  6,  1862,  to 
Queen  Pia,  born  October  16,  1847,  the  young- 
est daughter  of  the  late  King  Yittorio  Eman- 
uele  of  Italy.  Issue  of  the  union  are  Prince 
Carlos,  Duke  of  Braganza,  bom  September 
28,  1863 ;  and  Prince  Affonso,  Duke  of  Oporto, 
born  July  81,  1865. 


The  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom  is  the 
*'  Carta  Constitucional "  granted  by  King  Pedro 
lY,  April  29,  1826,  and  modified  by  an  addi- 
tional act  dated  July  6, 1852.  The  crown  is 
hereditary  in  the  female  as  well  as  in  the  male 
line,  but  with  preference  of  the  male,  in  case 
of  eqadity  of  birthright.  The  Coi^stitution 
recognizes  four  powers  in  the  state:  the  legis- 
lative, the  executive,  the  Judicial,  and  theinod- 
crating  power,  this  last  being  vested  in  the 
sovereign.  There  are  two  legislative  Cham- 
bers: the  '^Camara  doe  Pares,"  or  House  of 
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Peers,  and  the  '*  Camara  dos  Depntados,*'  or 
Obamber  of  Depntiea,  which  together  form 
the  **  Cortes  Ck^raes,''  or  General  Cortes.  The 
peers,  uDlimited  in  nnmber,  bat  actaallj  com- 
prising one  hundred  and  thirty-three,  are 
named  for  life  by  the  sovereign,  by  whom 
also  are  nominated  the  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  First  Chamber.  The  members 
of  the  Second  Chamber  are  chosen  in  direct 
election  by  all  citizens  possessing  a  clear  in- 
come of  188  milreis  ($66.60).  The  deputies 
mast  have  an  income  of  at  least  800  milreis 
(tl50)  per  annum,  save  in  the  cases  of  lawyers, 
professors,  physicians,  or  the  graduates  pf  any 
of  the  learned  professions,  who  need  no  prop- 
erty qualification. 

The  executive  power  resides,  under  the  sov- 
ereign, in  a  responsible  Cabinet  divided  into 
seven  departments  or  ministries.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  were  as  follows,  in  1681 : 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  Councilor  Antonio 
Rodrigues  Sampaio,  President  of  the  Council 

8£aroh  26, 1881),  and  member  of  the  Privy 
ouncil  (1866);  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
'  Councilor  Dr.  E.  R.  Hintz  Ribeiro,  appointed 
April  6,  1881 ;  Minister  of  Finance,  Councilor 
L.  V.  de  Sampaio  e  Mello,  appointed  March 
26,  1881 ;  Minister  of  Justice  and  Public  Wor- 
ship, Councillor  A.  de  Barros  e  S& ;  Minister 
of  Public  Works,  Commerce,  and  Industry, 
Councilor  Dr.  E.  R.  Hintz  Ribeiro;  Minister 
of  War,  Colonel  C.  P.  Sanches  de  Castro ;  Min- 
ister of  Marine  and  of  the  Colonies,  Coun- 
cilor Dr.  J.  Marques  de  Yilhena. 

The  Portuguese  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to 
the  United  States  is  Viscount  das  Nogueiras, 
accredited  October  8,  1878;  and  the  Portu- 
guese Consul-General  (for  the  Union)  at  New 
York  is  Senhor  A.  M.  da  Cunha  Soto  Maior. 

The  United  States  ehargi  cTaffaires  in  Port- 
ugal is  Mr.  B.  Moran,  accredited  November  9, 
1876 ;  and  the  United  States  Consul  at  Usbon 
is  Mr.  H.  W.  Diman. 

The  kingdom  is  divided  into  six  provinces, 
which,  with  their  areas  and  population,  re- 
spectively, according  to  the  census  returns  of 
December,  1868,  and  January  1,  1878,  are  as 
follows : 


COLONIAL  roflsnsioNB. 

■q.Blla. 

ATSIOA. 

CaDe  Verde  IsIsodB  n879) 

1,650 

26 

454 

18 

81S,6()9 
888,688 

98J817 

benegainbta,  BlBsio,  etc  (1878) 

PrlBoe'i  and  Bt  Thomaa'a  lalaDda  (1678) 
AJiida(1678) 

8,^ 

90.861 

4,500 

9,000,000 

Angola.  Ambiii,  Beagaela,  and  Moaaa- 
medea 

MiMamhhinD  and  dftpftndifliMijr  •  • 

850,000 

Total  In  AMea 

6B7,88S 

9,484,080 

AaxA. 

Ittdta-Ooa,  Salaette,  Bardea,  ate.  (1877) 
T>aTnan.  V\n  (1877)   

1,447 

188 

6,087 

88 

889,604 

69^888 

Indlnn  Archipelago 

800,000 

China— Macao,  etc.  (1871)... ....... 

77,280 

Total  in  Aila 

7,160 

889,817 

Total  colonlea ,  a.  ^ .  ^ 

708,485 

8,806,947 

Grand  totala  for  Portugal,  eonti- 

746,005 

6,889,561 

The  cities  of  Portugal  with  a  population 
of  upward  of  10,000  each,  in  1878,  are  as 
below : 


cima. 

liabon 

Oporto 

Fonchal 

Braga 

Colmbra. 

Ponta  Delgada. . . . 

BetabaL 

Loole 


Fbpolatfoa. 


288,888 
108,})46 
20,606 
20,8r<6 
10,874 
17,940 
1^608 
14,802 


CITIG8. 

Evora 

Tavira 

Angra. 

Carllha 

Elvas 

PoToadeYaRtm 
Ovar 


18,461 
11,686 
11,968 
10,966 
11,906 
11,004 
10,447 


Aiwla 
•q«ai«  bOm. 

POPVLATIOir. 

PBOVINCBS. 

Dk.,  1M8. 

Jan.,  1S78. 

MInho 

8,671 
4,065 
a5S6 

8,684 

10,265 

2,009 

988,905 
870,144 
1,2.<»,994 
887,451 
888,287 
177,849 

1,015,894 

Traa-oa*Montea 

Betra 

410,461 
1.890.747 

Katremadora 

951,545 

Alemtejo 

874,508 

Alnrve 

905,901 

Totala 

86,510 

8,996,168 

4,848,551 

In  this  enumeration  is  included  the  popula- 
tion of  the  so-called  adjacent  islands  (Azores), 
represented  in  1878  at  890,884. 

To  the  foregoing  should  be  added  the  colonial 
possessions  of  Portugal  in  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Oceania,  the  area  and  population  of  which, 
according  to  official  returns  referring  to  1871- 
'79,  were  as  follows : 


By  the  terms  of  a  law  passed  June  28,  1864, 
the  strength  of  the  army  was  fixed  at  80,128 
on  the  peace  footing,  and  68,450  on  the  war 
footing.  But  financial  considerations  restrict 
the  actual  strength  (July  1,  1880)  to  18,185 
rank  and  file,  consisting  chiefly  of  infantry,  the 
cavalry  numbering  but  2,497,  and  the  artillery 
1,885,  officers  and  men.  The  troops  in  the 
Portuguese  colonies  number  8,600  infantry  and 
artillery,  exclusive  of  a  reserve  of  9,500  men. 

The  navy,  in  1880,  was  composed  of  24 
steamers  and  14  sail  of  the  line,  most  of  the 
latter  laid  up  in  port.  The  steam  craft  com- 
prised 9  corvettes  (one  iron-clad),  12  gunboats, 
and  6  sloops,  with  an  aggregate  armament  of 
189  guns,  and  a  total  of  4,460  horse-power. 
There  were  (1880)  in  the  navy  262  officers  of 
all  ranks,  1  vice-admiral  and  11  rear-admirals, 
and  8,807  men. 

In  the  budget  approved  by  the  General  Cortes 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1882,  the 
estimated  revenue  and  expenditure,  in  contos 
and  milreis  (1  conto  =  1,000  milreis ;  1  mil- 
reis =  $1-08;  5,624:448  means  6,624  contos 
and  448  milreis),  figured  as  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 

REVEKUK. 

I.  DlrecttaKes 61606:680 

9.  Btamps  aod  register  duties 8,075:200 

8.  Indirect  taxes  (cuAtom^  etc.) 15,210 :  770 

4.  National  domain 2,578:  7M 

5.  Sundries 1,104:678 

6.  ReoeipU  extraordinary  (loan  of  1878).    8,218  :  000 

Total 80,794:019 


PORTUGAL. 
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IXPINDITURI. 

1.  PnbHedebt 18,089:011 

5.  Ministry  of  Flnuoe 6,789:688 

8.        "•       of  the  Interior .  8,S91 :  451 

4.        ''       of  Worship  aod  JoAtloe eS7:87S 

6.  **       ofWar 4,878:888 

&        *'       of  Marine  and  Colonies 1,607:411 

7.  *'       of  Foreign  Afislrs M7  :  Ml 

8.  ''       of  PubUc  Works. 2,588  :  &j6 

it.  Expenditures  extraordinsrjr 8,808  :  000 

Total 84,478 :  148 

The  national  debt,  on  Jane  80,  1879,  stood 
at  887,659 :  675  milreis,  against  874,122 :  000  in 
1878. 

^*'  According  to  a  report  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  laid  before  the  Oortes  in  the  session 
of  1879,"  says  a  British  statistician,  ''  the  total 
funded  debt  of  Portugal  amounted  to  874.122 
contos  of  reis,  or  £88,187,702,  on  the  80th  of 
Jane,  1878.  Of  this  total,  the  home  debt  was 
represented  bj  220,264  contos  of  reis,  or  £48,- 
947,248,  and  the  foreign  debt  by  158,858  con- 
tos of  reis,  or  £84^190,452.  The  funded  debt 
of  Portugal,  per  head  of  population,  is,  hj  this 
statement,  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  quota  of  debt  for  each  inhab- 
itant amounting  to  £22  10«.,  and  the  annual 
share  of  interest,  at  8  per  cent,  to  ISs.  6d. 
Besides  the  funded  debt  there  is  a  large  float- 
ing debt,  estimated  variously  at  from  £2,500,- 
000  to  £4,000,000  sterling.  The  largest  por- 
tion of  the  foreign  debt  of  Portugal  consists 
of  three  loans  raised  in  1877,  in  1878,  and  in 
1880.  The  first  of  these,  a  foreign  loan  of 
£6,500,000  nominal  at  8  per  cent,- was  issued 
at  50.  Only  £8,000,000  of  this  loan  was  sub- 
scribed at  the  time.  This  was  followed  by  the 
issue  of  another  foreign  loan  of  £2,500,000  on 
the  same  terms,  in  July,  1878,  and  finally  by  a 
foreign  loan  of  £4,000,000,  issued  in  Decem- 
ber, 1880.  The  floating  debt  of  Portugal  has 
been  increasing  in  recent  years,  although  its 
gradual  extinction  was  decreed  in  1878,  when 
the  Government  raised  a  loan  for  this  special 
object.  This  loan,  issued  in  September,  1878, 
was  in  bonds  for  the  nominal  amount  of  £8,- 
500,000,  -at  8  per  cent,  the  issae-price  being 
43 1  per  cent.  The  interest  on  the  public  debt 
has  remained  freauently  unpaid.  Portions  of 
the  national  debt  have  also  been  repudiated  at 
various  periods ;  among  others  the  loan  con- 
tracted oy  Dom  Miguel  in  1882.  At  times,  as 
in  the  year  1837,  the  interest  on  the  home  debt 
has  been  paid,  but  not  that  on  the  foreign  debt. 
By  a  royal  decree  of  December  18,  1852,  the 
interest  on  the  whole  funded  debt,  internal  and 
foreign,  was  reduced  to  8  per  cent.  Many  of 
the  creditors  protested  against  this  act,  but 
without  effect.  On  the  19th  of  June,  1867, 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  approved  a  bill  pre- 
sented by  the  Government  for  raising  87,- 
000,000  milreis  to  fund  the  floating  debt, 
and  to  negotiate  8  per  cent  external  bonds 
at  such  a  price  that  the  interest  shall  not 
exceed  \  per  cent  above  the  rate  of  the  actual 
stock." 

The  trade  of  Portugal  in  1879  was  as  follows 
{in  contos) : 


COUNTRIES. 


Great  Britain 

France 

Spain 

Germany 

Bel^um 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

KosaU 

Netherlands. 

Italy 

Unfled  States 

BvaiiL 

Portnpiese  colonies. 
Other  countries 


Total  1879. 
Total  1880. 


1O,0M 
1,188 
1,188 
770 
481 
147 
184 
lU 

^^b 

8M 

4^:1 

719 

870 


20,608 
80,108 


The  transit  trade  and  the  re-exports  in  1879 
amounted  to  5,661  contos.  The  chief  imports 
and  exports  in  1879  were  as  follows:  Articles 
of  food,  imported,  17,408  contos;  exported, 
18,890  contos:  raw  materials  and  manufact- 
ured goods, imported,  16,688  contos;  exported, 
7,112  contos. 

As  more  than  one  half  the  total  foreign  trade 
of  the  country  is  with  Great  Britain,  it  may  be 
safely  assumed  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
foreign  cottons  imported  are  British.  The  im- 
ports of  raw  cotton  into  Portugal  are  so  insig- 
nificant as  to  lead  at  once  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  cotton-manufacturing  industry  of  the 
country  is  of  very  little  moment,  if  there  is 
any  such  industry.  The  exports  of  cotton  man- 
ufactures from  Great  Britain  to  Portugal,  dur- 
ing the  year  1880,  were  as  follows : 


DESCRIPTION. 


Twist  and  yam 

Plain  pleoe-fToods,  yards. . . . 
Printed  pieoe-ffoods,  yards. . , 


Total  piece-goods. 

Sewing-thresid 

Mother. 


<^»alH7. 


None. 

99,841,000 

9,898,200 


80,589,200 


VatM. 


None, 
$8,808,000 
708,000 


Total. 


8,9fi8.000 

180,000 

84,000 


|4JfiO,000 


The  exports  of  cotton  goods  from  France  to 
Portugal  amount  to  about  $200,000,  of  which 
only  about  one  half  represents  French  manu- 
factures, the  remainder  being  goods  in  transit 
through  France.  There  is  an  export  of  Ameri- 
can cottons,  valued  at  $1,200,  noted  in  our 
customs  returns  for  the  year  1880,  which 
shows  that  our  merchants  are  at  least  endeav- 
oring to  introduce  their  goods  into  that  market. 
Our  exports  to  Portugal  of  all  products  and 
manu&ctures  amounted,  in  1880,  to  $4,586,000, 
and  our  cotton  manufactures  should  be  able  to 
establish  a  trade  in  that  country,  whose  im- 
ports of  foreign'  cottons  are  nearly  double  the 
imports  of  Spain.  The  average  price  of  Brit- 
ish cottons  exported  to  Portugal,  as  above, 
would  lead  to  the  opinion  that  the  grade,  es- 
pecially in  plain  ti^oods,  is  very  low,  viz.,  plain 
piece-goods,  5*87  cents  per  yard;  printed 
goods,  7*60  cents  per  yard.  These  remarks  on 
the  cotton-goods  trade  were  published  by  the 
Department  of  State  at  Washington  in  1881. 

The  shipping  movements  for  1879  were  as  fol- 
lows :  SaUing-vessels,  entered,  7,165 ;  cleared, 
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7,826 ;  steamers,  entered,  1,669 ;  cleared,  2,088.  his  fdnctions  as  a  professor  in  the  College  of 

The  merchant  navy,  in  1860,  consisted  of  498  Aberdeen,  and  was  also  bronght  forward  in 

vessels,  including 42  steamers.  The  totallength  thirty-seven  overtures  relative  to  some  of  its 

of  railways  in  operation  in  September,  1660,  aspects.    The  history  of  this  case  during  1660 

was  780  miles,  and  there  were  280  miles  more  has  already  been  given  in  the  *'  Annual  Cyclo- 

in  course  of  construction.    The  number  of  post-  pssdia  **  for  1860,  but  it  may  help  to  an  under- 

offices  in  September,  1880,  was  868,  of  which  standing  of  the  further  proceedings  briefly  to 

47  were  on  the  islands.  review  it.    Shortly  after  Professor  Smith  had 

The  total  length  of  telegraph  lines,  conti-  received  the  admonition  of  the  General  Assem- 

nental  and  insular  (Azores),  in    1878,  was  bly  for  the  publication  of  expressions  in  his  ar- 

2,660.    The  number  of  o$ces  in  September,  tide  on  the  Bible  in  the  '*  Encyclopiedia  Brit- 

1880,  was  191,  seven  of  these  being  in  the  Isl-  annica,"  which  the  Assembly  considered  too 

and  of  Madeira.  loosely  and   inconsiderately  made,  and   had 

C3on8iderab]e  iiritation  prevailed  throughout  agreed  to  respect  the  wishes  of  the  Assembly, 

the  kingdom  in  March,  1861,  against  the  author-  another  volume  of  the  Encydopsdia  had  ap- 

ities  at  Lisbon,  who,  without  sufficient  provo-  peared  with  articles  by  Professor  Smith  on 

cation,  dispersed  a  crowd  issuing  from  a  meet-  **  Haggai "  and  ^*  Hebrew  Language  and  Liter- 

ing  hostile  to  the  Cabinet.    In  the  Chamber  of  ature,''  containing  expressions  of   a   similar 

Peers  the  Opposition  brought  forward  a  vote  of  character  to  those  which  had  been  considered 

censure  on  the  Government  on  account  of  the  objectionable  in  the  former  article.    Professor 

Lorenzo-Marques  (Delagoa  Bay)  Treaty,  and  Smith  had  explained  that  ^ese  articles  had 

their  hostile  attitude  was  approved  by  the  Por-  been  written  and  were  in  process  of  pnblica- 

tuguese  press.    The  King  received  delegates  tion,  and  beyond  his  power  to  recall  them,  be- 

from  meetings  held  at  Oporto,  Braga,  Regoa^  fore  the  Assembly  had  taken  its  action,  and 

and  Coimbra.    The  resistance  against  the  Lo-  whatever  lack  of  respect  they  might  seem  to 

renzo-Marques  Treaty  and  against  the  income-  show  to  that  action  was  only  apparent ;  but 

tax  continuing  persistently,  it  was  resolved  by  the  subject  attracted  the   attention    of   the 

the  Cabinet  to  take  severe  measures  against  the  Church,  and  was  referred,  in  due  form,  to  the 

popular  demonstrations,  which  were  every  day  commission.    The  attention  of  this  body  was 

getting  more  violent  and  more  anti-dynastic.  also  drawn  to  an  article  on  ^^  Animal  Worship 

The  Cortes  were  adjourned  on  March  80th  and  Animal  Tribes  among  the  Arabs  and  in  the 
till  the  1st  of  June,  with  the  avowed  purpose  Old  Testament,*'  which  was  published  in  the 
of  shelving  the  Delagoa  Bay  Treaty  which  was  '*  Journal  of  Philology.''  The  committee  of 
certain  to  pass  the  House  of  Peers  within  a  week  the  commission  to  whom  the  subject  was  re- 
had  the  Houses  continued  sitting.  The  minis-  f erred  reported,  October  27th,  that— 
try,  which  had  thus  declared  against  the  treaty,  «( Tbe  questioiiB  raiBed  by  these  writings  of  Profes- 
was  presided  over  by  a  member  of  the  Cabi-  sor  R.  Smith  are  questions  which  affectthat  authority 
net  which  negotiated  the  treaty.  Three  of  its  ^^  ^«  Supreme  Standard  of  the  Church  which  is  as- 
members  refused  to  vote  for  the  treaty  in  wrted  in,  imd  aeaumed  throughout,  the  » Confession 
*u  /^  v  J  T^  J  T^  v^  Tf  r .  of  Faith.*  The  committee  do  not  impute  to  Professor 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Fresh  negotiations  r.  Smith  the  intention  of  assailing  the  integrity  and 
were  demanded  by  public  opinion,  which  had  authority  of  Scripture  in  the  writings  the^  have  exam- 
taken  up  the  cause  of  Transvaal  inaependence.  iued,  but  the  statements  made  by  him  m  many  nar- 

Thus  the  question  was  postponed  Hne  die.  ^^w*  •"  '".^^  "*. "f  ^i^S!"'^;?^  ''*"**7  ^,1^, 

T«  rk^A-i^- i.u^:-  \£^i    *•        r  T>     L  1  _    ^  produceupon  the  mmds  of  readers  the  impresaion  that 

In  October  their  Minesties  of  Portugal  were  gcripture  'does  not  nreeent  a  reliable  sutement  of 

visited  by  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spam.    The  truth,  and  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  it:  and  it 

meeting  took  place  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  ffreatly  concerns  the  character  and  credit  of  the  Free 

at  the  village  of  Valencia  de  Alc&ntara.     Tlie  Church  to  make  it  clear,  in  opposition  to  any  such  im- 

infAi-irSikw  iT-ii  r^^  ^^M^i^^i  iA,^ifi^^^^^  -k*,*  »«.  pressiou,  thst  she  holds  firmly,  and  will  mamtam,  the 

interview  had  no  political  significance,  but  was  {^jftiliible  truth  and  authority  o^  Scripture  aa  the  \{^ord 

only  regarded  as  a  friendly  meeting  of  neigh-  of  God." 

boring  monarchs  to  lend  ielat  to  the  inaugu-  In  proof  of  this,  they  dtcd  passages  in  which,  in 

ration  of  a  new  railway  line  of  the  Madrid,  their  opinion,  (l)  the  books  of  Scripture  were  spoken 

C&ceres,  and  Portugal  Company,  by  which  the  g^  ^P  f°  irreverent  manner :  (2)  in  which  the  books  of 

Ai^^^^  o»«.«..^.«»  ♦v,^  •^f^w:««  ^...u.i.  i^  Scnpture  were  spoken  of  hi  such  a  way  aa  to  render 

distance  separating  the  respective  capites  is  j^  ^^  ^i^^t  fo>  reedere  to  i«gaid  God  as  the  author 

reduced  by  about  one  third.     After  breakfast  of  them;  (8)  which  naturally  suggested  that  Scripture 

the  royal   train  left  for    C&ceres.    Here  the  did  not  give  an  authentic  narrative  of  facts  or  actual 

reception  was  truly  enthusiastic,  and  never,  occurrences;  and  (4)  which  discredited  prophecy  in  its 

perhaps,  has  King  Alfonso  had  more  reason  Pre<ii<5tive  aspect. 

to  congratulate  himself  on  the  loyalty  of  his  Professor  Smith's  explanation  of  his  conduct 

people.  was  pronounced  untenable,  and  the  commis- 

PRESBYTERTAN.    Tot  Case  or  Profes-  sion  decided,  by  a  vote  of  270  to  202,  to  remit 

BOB  W.  RoBEBTBOir  Smitr. — The  case  of  Pro-  the  matter  to  the  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen,  to 

fessor  W.  Robertson  Smith  came  up  before  the  protest  against  the  Free  Church  being  impli- 

General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot-  cated  in  the  promulgation  of  such  principles, 

land  on  the  presentation  of  the  action  of  the  and,  pending  the  transmission  of  its  report  to 

Commission  of  the  Generd  Assembly  in  Octo-  the  Assembly,  to  instruct  Professor  Smith  not 

ber,  1880,  suspending  him  from  the  exercise  of  to  teach  his  classes  during  the  winter  ses- 
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sion.    A  nnmerotul^-sigQed  protest  was  lodged  admonition  m  to  the  unguarded  and  incomplete  char- 

against  this  decision,  fouoded  on  constitutional  ^^^  9*'  P»«viou8  utterances,  gave  no  indication  of  its 

pounds.    Of  the  overtures  that  were  sent  in  t^  '^d^l^Xview  alao  a  letter  from  Profeasor 

the  Assembly  on  the  subject,  seventeen  asked  gmith  to  the  Free  Pnssbvtery  of  Aberdeen^  m  which 

that  body  to  disapprove  the  action  of  the  com-  he  explains  and  defends  his  conduct  in  rehition  to  that 

mission,  or  expressed  grave  concern,  from  a  *^^^S,T"*  ""y^'              .       * ,       *        . ,  .    ,  , 

constitutional  point  of  view,  at  it;  while  the  Jitl'pr^rS?h'?«^,t^^^^ 

others  asked  the  Assembly  to  approve  the  ac-  he  claims  that  the  right  was  Conceded  to  him  to  prol 

tion,   or  commented  adversely  on  Professor  mulgate  his  views,  is  unwarrantable ;  the  Assembly 

Smithes  writings.  therefore  repudiate  that  construction,  and  adopt  tho 

When  the  case  came  before  the  Assembly,  "^Jf"®?*  ?°  **"»  *H^J?<^  ^°^"^  "*  ^®  "P^^  *^^- 

a:.  n«».»r  -Lr^^^.:^^  .^.^^^^  mitted  to  the  commission  m  October. 

Sir  Henry  Moncneff  moved—  2.  That  the  article  "  Hebrew  Language  and  Litera- 

That  the   General  Assembly,  having  considered  ture"  is  fitted  to  give  at  least  as  mat  otfense,  and 

overtuitsa  reUting  to  the  case  of  Professor  Smith,  m  a»«se  as  serious  anxiety,  as  that  for  which  he  was 

BO  far  as  they  refer  to  the  action  of  the  commiaaion  in  formerly  dealt  with. 

Auffust  and  October,  and  the  memorials  on  the  same  ^-  That  it  contains  statements  which  are  fitted  to 

subject,  find  that  there  U  no  oocaaion  for  interfering  throw  grave  doubt  on  the  historical  truth  and  divine 

with  the  action  of  the  commission,  but  that  the  report  mspiration  of  several  books  of  Scripture, 

of  its  committee  fUmishes  materials  which  call  for  ^*  That  both  the  tone  of  the  article  in  itself,  and  the 

earnest  attention ;  further,  instruct  the  clerks  in  pre-  fiwt  that  such  an  article  was  prepared  and  published  in 

paring  the  act  for  appointmg  a  new  oommi!«sion  to  the  circumstances,  and  after  all  the  previous  proooed- 

frame  it  in  the  same  terms  in  which  similar  acta  have  higs  in  his  case,  evince,  on  the  part  of  Professor 

been  framed  since  1844.  Smith,  a  sm^lar  insensibility  to  his  responaibilitieB 

as  a  Theological  Professor,  and  a  singular  and  culpa- 

The  Rev.  G.  W.  Thomson,  of  Glasgow,  moved  hie  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  reasonable  anxieties  of 

J.1.04- the  Church  as  to  the  bearing  of  critical  speculations  on 

the  integrity  and  authority  of  Scripture. 

The  General  Assembly,  while  reoogjnizlng  the  riflrht  6.  That  all  this  has  deepened  the  conviction  already 

of  the  commission  to  advert  to  the  writings  of  Profes-  entertained  by  a  large  section  of  the  Chureh,  that  Pro- 

Bor  W.  Robertson  Smith  issued  since  last  Assembly,  fessor  Smith,  whatever  his  gifts  and  attainments,  which 

regards  its  procedure  in  his  case  at  the  meeting  of  Go-  the  Assembly  have  no  disposition  to  undervalue,  ought 

tober  27th  as  unnecessary ;  as  in  the  divided  state  of  no  longer  to  be  intrusted  with  the  tiuimng  of  students 

the  Church  unwise,  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  in-  for  the  ministrv. 

structions  under  which  it  acted,  and  as  a  danseroua  Therefore,  tne  General  Assembly,  having  the  re- 
precedent  ;  and.  therefore,  can  not  approve  <^  said  sponsible  duty  to  discharge  of  overseeing  the  teaching 
procedure,  and  finds  acoonUngly.  in  the  Divinity  Halls,  while  they  are  sensible  of  the 

Sir  Henry  Moncneff  argued  in  support  of  his  LTSS^Sr^^'iST  3 1^'^^?^ 

motion  that  many  who  had  voted  m  favor  of  themselves  constnuned  to  declare  that  thev  no  longer 

Professor'  Smith  at  the  previous  General  As-  consider  it  safe  or  advanta^ous  for  the  Church  that 

sembly  were  misled,  and  that  the  resolt  of  its  Professor  Smith  should  contmuetoteaohmoneof  her 

action  might  have  been  different  had  the  arti-  ^"®8«« 

cle  on  "  Hebrew  Language  and  Literature  "  "^^^^  ^^  made  the  special  subject  of  a  whole 

been  before  them.    Mr.  Thomson  called  atten-  ^«y'»  sitting,  May  24th.    Dr.  Whyte,  of  Edin- 

tion  to  the  disadvantage  under  which  his  mo-  ^argh,  moved  that,  in  view  of  the  gravity  of  the 

tion  rested  in  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  lead-  >'**«i««  involved,  the  importance  of  maintaining 

ing  men  in  the  Assembly  who  had  acted  in  the  the  doctrine  of  the  Free  Church  respecting  the 

commission,  and  would  be  reviewing   their  witbority  and  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  and  the 

own  proceedings.    Professor  Smith  appealed  ^^^  ^^  every  member  and  minister  against 

to  the  Assembly  to  vote  on  the  question  with-  whom  grave  charges  are  made  to  be  dealt  with 

out  prejudice  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  constitutionally,  a  committee  be  appointed  to 

whicn  would  come  up  at  a  future  session,  consider  the  writings  of  Professor  Smith  pub- 

and  declared  that  he  meant  in  all  good  faith  ^^^^  «nce  the  last  Assembly,  with  power,  if 

that  submission  and  that  desire  for  peace  which  they  should  see  cause,  to  prosecute  him  before 

he  had  expressed  at  the  previous  General  As-  the  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen.  Principal  Rainey. 

sembly.    Sir  Henry  Moncrieft's  motion  was  spcaWng  in  support  of  his  motion^  declared 

adopted  by  a  vote  of  489  to  218  for  the  motion  that  the  same   convictions  which  had  been 

of  Mr.  Thomson.    Principal  Rainey  made  the  ^<>''^d  objectionable  in  the  article  on  the  Bible 

following  motion :  wwe  found  restated  in  the  article  ^*  Hebrew 

The  General  Assembly  having  had  their  attention  Language  and  Literature  "  with  not  less  trench- 

called,  by  tiie  judgment  of  the  commission  in  October,  *Qt  force  ana  decision;  that  the  same  want  of 

and  by  overtures  from  presbyteries,  to  certain  writiniTS  oare  to  vindicate  the  divine  element  of  the 

P/r/f*^®*^'  ®"*^^^'  *?^  }^  particular  to  an  article,  Bible  was  shown ;  that  all  the  questions  con- 

llidU  BritoSSfr^-         '^™'""''  ""           ^°^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  °^  *^®  Levitical  legislation 

And  considerini?  that  said  article  was  prepared  for  were  involved,  and  that  Professor  Smith  was 

publiootien  by  Professor  Smith  after  he  had  accoptod  now  inclined  to  take  a  more  decided  position 

serviceoflibol  on  account  of  previous  statements  mtide  concerning  a  late  date.    The  case  was  one  of 

by  him  on  co^ato  matters ;  complications  which  could  not  be  reached  by  a 

And  co^iHiderinff  that  said  article  was  not  before  i;k^i  ,  „«a  u  „^^^^^  ♦^  k;»,  4.I.-*.  *k>.  v^-*  «;«-. 

last  Assembly  wKn  they  pronounced  jud^ent  on  ^^\l  "5.?  **  ^®™^  ^  him  that  the  best  way 

said  libel,  because  it  did  not  appear  until  after  tho  for  the  Church  to  prepare  to  meet  the  issues 

Assembly  had  risen,  and  tibe  professor,  in  aocepting  waiting  for  it  was  to  refuse  to  sanction  the 
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teaching  of  'Marge  and  loose  views*'  in  its 
haUs.  Dr.  Whyte  believed  that  Professor 
Smith's  position,  broadly  stated,  was  tliat  he 
had  thoQght  he  saw  the  opportuoity,  and,  per- 
haps, too  eagerly  and  adventaronsly  seized 
upon  it,  of  outflanking  the  great  enemy  of  the 
Church,  the  unbelieving,  disintegrating,  and 
hostOe  criticism  of  the  great  foreign  schools. 
He  was  fitted  by  gifts,  by  learning,  by  loyalty, 
by  descent,  by  personal  piety,  to  serve  them  as 
very  few  men  in  any  generation  possibly  conld ; 
**and  they  were  sitting  there  deliberating  how 
they  conld  most  speeaily  cast  him  over  their 
walls,  to  the  scorn  and  reioicing  of  their  be- 
sieging enemy."  Surely,  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  would  not  brand  herself  before  the 
future  and  before  Christendom  as  such  a  hard- 
hearted, short-sighted,  panic-stricken  mother 
to  her  loyal- hearted,  if  somewhat  adventurous, 
son.  Professor  Smith  objected  to  the  vague 
way  of  dealing  with  his  case  which  had  been 
followed,  and  remarked  that  none  of  his  ac- 
cusers had  named  the  points  of  his  writings 
which  were  objectionaole.  After  defending 
his  views  on  inspiration  as  not  dangerous  to 
faith,  he  said  that  he  did  not  think  it  would  be 
right  to  write  such  an  article  as  the  one  on 
** Hebrew  Language  and  Literature''  now. 
Not  because  he  thought  there  was  anything 
wrong  or  heretical  in  it,  but  because  he  did 
not  think  it  would  be  a  right  and  charitable 
thing  to  write  such  an  article  as  that  after  the 
solemn  circumstances  through  which  they  had 
passed.  He  reiterated  his  explanation,  that 
the  article  was  entirely  out  of  his  hands  when 
the  previous  assembly  met — sprinted,  and  most 
of  ^e  copies  bound — and  remarked  that  if, 
when  he  published  it,  he  had  liad  before  him 
all  that  emerged  later,  as  to  the  heart  of  the 
Church  on  this  case,  all  that  had  since  touched 
him  and  brought  him  to  feel  more  than  he  felt 
before  how  glad  and  how  privileged  he  would 
be  to  continue  in  the  work  of  the  Church,  he 
should  have  hesitated  to  do  anything  to  bring 
about  dispeace  and  strife  and  contention.  He 
had  prepared  the  article  with  reference  to  a 
purely  philological  point — Hebrew  language 
— and,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  editor  of  the 
Encyolopffidia,  had  given  a  brief  rSsume  of  the 
epochs  of  the  literature,  since  it  was  connected 
with  the  language.  He  had  not  felt  that  that 
was  an  unreasonable  thing  to  do ;  but  if  he  had 
known,  when  he  wrote  that  article,  which  was 
completely  out  of  his  hands  before  the  last  As- 
sembly, the  heart  of  the  Assembly  and  the 
Church,  as  he  did  now,  he  should  not,  under  a 
feeling  that  he  had  engaged  in  a  literary  enter- 
prise, have  done  what  had  caused  pain  to  many 
whom  he  esteemed  and  valued.  He  had  gone 
on  writing  on  critical  questions  all  through  the 
time  of  the  libel,  because  one  of  his  conten- 
tions was  that  it  was  not  desirable  that  minis- 
ters and  office-bearers  should  be  held  back 
from  taking  part  in  scientific  labors  of  that 
kind,  in  a  work  of  the  highest  respectability 
and  credit    Principal  Bainey's  motion  was 


adopted  by  a  vote  of  428  to  245  for  that  of 
Dr.  Whyte.  A  dissent  to  this  action  was  filed 
by  Dr.  Candlish  and  several  other  members. 
Dr.  Adam  afterward  presented  a  motion  de- 
claring that  from  the  81st  of  May,  1881,  Pro- 
fessor Smith's  tenure  of  his  chair  should  cease 
as  regarded  all  right  to  teach  and  exercise 
professional  functions  in  the  College  of  Aber- 
deen, and  as  regarded  all  ecclesiastical  rights 
and  powers  grounded  on  his  professional  charge, 
bat  providing  for  a  continuance  of  his  salary, 
pronouncing  his  chair  vacant,  and  directing 
steps  to  be  taken  for  the  election  of  a  new 
professor.  Professor  Bruce  moved  that  the 
Assembly,  considering  that  the  summary  re- 
moval of  Professor  Smith  from  his  chair  would 
be  an  act  inconsistent  with  the  scriptural 
principles  of  discipline  and  the  form  of  proc- 
ess hitherto  observed  in  the  Church,  and 
would  contribute  nothing  to  the  settlement  of 
the  vital  questions  involved,  decline  to  give 
effect  to  the  resolution  of  Dr.  Adam.  The  mo- 
tion of  Dr.  Adam  was  adopted,  after  an  argu- 
ment by  Professor  Smith  to  show  that  the 
action  contemplated  would  be  unconstitution- 
a],  by  a  vote  of  894  to  281  for  the  motion  of 
Professor  Bruce. 

PBESBYTEBIAN8.  L  Pbesbttkeian 
Chcboh  in  THiE  United  States  of  America. — 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of 
this  Church,  as  they  were  published  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Minutes  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly for  1881 : 


SYNODS. 


AHMDy. 

Atlantic 

Baltimore 

Central  New.Tork. . , 

China 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Colorado 

Colambla. 

Colambna , 

Erie 

Genera  

Harrlsbnrg 

IlUnoia,  Central 

Illinola,  North 

Illinoia,  South 

India 

Indiana,  North 

Indiana.  South 

Iowa,  North 

Iowa,  South 

Kansas 

Kentuckjr 

Long  Island 

MicUgan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pacific 

Philadelphia 

Pitrsbunr 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Toledo 

Western  New  York.. 
Wisconsin 


WaMtn. 

CShunlMi. 

IM 

183 

74 

144 

141 

147 

lei 

168 

83 

28 

158 

167 

185 

1C2 

6T 

76 

40 

^ 

128 

177 

ISl 

252 

127 

102 

154 

176 

187 

176 

1C8 

149 

108 

158 

41 

20 

85 

148 

110 

109 

121 

159 

129 

196 

lOS 

2C9 

62 

84 

94 

68 

169 

174 

116 

142 

122 

210 

62 

119 

8C3 

275 

812 

168 

127 

122 

872 

801 

168 

193 

41 

66 

2S 

40 

79 

111 

179 

158 

112 

138 

5,086 

5.598 

19^69 
10,627 
16,511 
21,058 

2,081 
20,008 
20,908 

8,077 

2305 
17,405 
80,680 
14,408 
81,910 
16,771 
17,578 

9,4^8 

654 

11,900 

1^778 

8,924 
11,888 
12,044 

(1,061 
16.688 
16,156 

7,419 
11,268 

4,688 
4\95T 
87,691 

8.258 
62.060 
26,414 

8,608 

1.148 
10,016 
81,078 

8,484 

681,401 


The  footings  of  the  several  items  of  the 
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year's  sifttistioal  reports  compare  with  those 
of  the  previous  three  years  as  follows : 


Synods 

I'rMbytflries 

OandldAtei ... 

Ltoentlatas , 

Minlstan , 

LloensnrM , 

OrdlxuitiooB 

Oborehei 

Qrarches  orgBnlxed . . . . 
Added  on  examiiutioii , 

Commiuleaots. 

Baptisma,  adults , 

"*        Infknts 

Sunday -sdiools,  mem 
ben , 

oomraiBUTioirB. 

Home  missions , 

Toniga  miaaions 

Education 

PnbHoation 

Ohurob  erectl<»i 

BeUefftmd 

Freedmen 

Bnstentation 

General  Assembly  . . . . . 

CongrogsttonaL 

MiscflUuieoaa. 

Total 


isrs. 

ISfS. 

isse. 

1881. 

87 

88 

88 

88 

ITd 

179 

177 

177 

686 

614 

600 

699 

881 

806 

294 

801 

4.901 

4,988 

6,044 

^086 

ITS 

187 

159 

167 

15T 

149 

158 

144 

&,8tf9 

6.415 

6,488 

&,04»8 

164 

160 

159 

90 

8i.377 

99,196 

96,883 

26,844 

667,855 

674,486 

678,671 

661.401 

11,610 

10,018 

9,289 

8,179 

19,396      IQfiOi 

18,960 

17,484 

099,829    614,n4 

681,969 

688,564 

DoIUhi. 

Dvllui. 

DoUm. 

DottHi. 

888,484 

890.685 

499,769 

456,098 

870,n3 

88t658 

490,497 

475,696 

95,847 

89,5S5 

109,066 

190,799 

80JS1 

99,715 

97,688 

88,016 

97,566 

194,477 

161,815 

168,981 

68.26S 

57,898 

67,780 

68,464 

48,583 

48,960 

48,497 

69,097 

19,943 

17,879 

90,949 

21,570 

40,459 

40,828 

42,044 

48,028 

3.883,659  6,811,768] 

6,099,160 

6,888,579 

818,619 

719,685 

954,948 

817,744 

3,981,956,8,260,018 

8,861,098 

8,674,291 

The  several  hoards  reported  to  the  General 
Assemhly  la  May,  1881,  concerning  the  sever- 
al interests  intrusted  to  their  charge,  in  effect 
as  follows  ; 

The  Board  of  Education  had  received  $02,- 
124,  and  had  paid  its  debt  of  $9,600.  Four 
hundred  and  thirty-one  candidates  had  been 
aided,  67  of  whom  were  colored  students,  and 
26  were  of  German  birth. 

The  Board  of  Publication  had  received  $282,- 
661,  and  the  a^regate  of  its  sales  had  been 
$161,829,  both  items  showing  an  increase. 

The  thirteen  theological  seminaries  under  the 
care  of  the  General  Assembly  returned  the  ng- 
gregate  value  of  tbeir  real  estate  at  $1,883,- 
060,  and  of  tbeir  endowment  funds  at  $6,208,- 
681,  and  had  a  total  annual  income  of  $268,- 
626.  They  were  served  by  64  professors  and 
11  teachers  and  lecturers,  and  were  attended 
by  686  students. 

The  entire  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Beli^  for 
the  year  had  been  $111,866,  of  which  $80,188 
were  in  the  form  of  additions  to  its  permanent 
fuud.4.  Four  hundred  and  seventy  families  had 
received  aid. 

The  receipts  of  the  Freeimen^s  Cofnmittee 
had  been  $68,711.  Sixty -five  ordained  minis- 
ters, 61  of  whom  were  colored,  and  a  total,  in- 
cluding these  ministers,  catechists,  and  teach- 
ers, of  162  agents,  127  of  whom  were  colored, 
had  been  engaged  in  its  work.  Eight  churches 
had  been  organized  during  the  year,  making 
the  whole  number  of  charohes  under  the  care 
of  the  committtee  169;  and  in  these  11,566 
communicants  were  enrolled,  with  9,226  chil- 
dren in  Sunday-schools.  The  educational  work 
of  the  committee  comprised  62  common  schools, 
with  94  teachers  and  6,840  pupils,  and  6  in- 
stitutions of  a  higher  grade,  with  1,627  stu- 


dents, giving  a  total  of  7,112  pupils  in  all  the 
schools. 

The  Board  of  Borne  Miuiont  had  received  in 
all  $846,911,  of  which  $88,861  had  been  con- 
tributed by  the  Women's  Home  Mission  socie- 
ties, and  $40,000  had  been  given  for  school- 
work.  It  had  also  had  in  its  hands  available 
for  sustentation  $62,792.  It  had  disbursed 
$888,880  for  Home  Missions  asd  $27,069  on  ac- 
count of  sustentation,  and  had  supported  1,217 
missionaries.  The  missionaries  had  organized 
166  churches  and  224  Sunday-schools,  and  re- 
ported the  addition  of  4,979  members  to  the 
churches  by  confession  of  faith,  and  a  total  of 
106,624  Sunday-school  scholars. 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Minions 
from  April  80, 1880,  to  April  80, 1881,  had  been 
$690,680,  and  its  expenditures  during  the  same 
tune  had  been  $681,616.  It  returned  in  the 
various  missions  under  its  charge  180  American 
missionaries  and  200  native  ministers  (ordained 
and  licentiate),  288  American  and  636  native 
lay  missionaries,  14,688  commanicants,  and  18,- 
260  scholars  in  boarding  and  day  schools.  The 
communicants  and  scholars  were  distributed 
among  the  several  missions  as  follows :  Indian 
tribes  (Senecas,  Chippewas,  Omahas,  Dakotas, 
Creeks,  Seminoles,  and  Nez  Perces),  1,266 
communicants,  886  scholars;  Mexico,  6,081 
communicants,  609  scholars;  South  America 
(United  States  of  Colombia,  Brazil,  and  Chili), 
1,191  communicants,  400  scholars;  AMca  (Li- 
beria, Gaboon,  and  Corisoo),  699  communi- 
cants, 280  scholars;  India,  961  communicants, 
8,244  scholars;  Siam,  280  communicants,  276 
scholars;  China,  1,996  communicants,  1,210 
scholars;  Chinese  in  California,  187  communi- 
cants, 216  scholars;  Japan,  761  communicants, 
160  scholars;  Persia,  1,610  communicants, 
2,296  scholars ;  Syria,  877  communicants,  4,286 
scholars. 

The  General  Auernbly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  met 
in  its  ninety -third  session  at  Buffalo,  New 
York,  May  19th.  The  Rev.  Henry  Darling, 
D.  D.,  of  Albany,  New  York,  was  chosen  Mod- 
erator. An  order  was  passed  to  omit  all  hon- 
orary and  academical  titles  from  the  minutes 
of  the  proceedings.  Two  overtures  with  ref- 
erence to  the  reorganization  of  the  Synods  of 
the  Church  that  had  been  sent  down  by  the 
previous  General  Assembly,  having  been  ap- 
proved by  a  m^ority  of  the  presbyteries,  were 
declared  adopted.  One  of  them  permits  the 
synods,  at  their  own  option,  to  be  composed 
of  all  the  bishops  and  one  elder  from  each 
church  in  their  several  districts,  or  of  equal 
delegations  of  bishops  and  elders  elected  by 
the  presbyteries  on  a  basis  and  in  a  ratio  to  be 
determined  by  the  Synod  itself  and  its  pres- 
byteries. The  other  gives  the  Synod  power  to 
decide  finally  on  all  appeals,  complaints,  and 
references  that  do  not  affect  the  doctrine  and 
constitution  of  the  Church.  A  measure  for 
the  consolidation  of  synods,  by  uniting  all  the 
existing  synods  in  each  State  into  a  single  syn* 
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od,  to  be  called  after  the  name  of  the  State, 
was  adopted.  The  Synod  of  the  Pacific,  in- 
clndiog  the  State  of  California,  was,  however, 
allowed  to  retain  its  name.  A  committee 
which  had  been  appointed  to  inquire  iuto  the 
causes  of  the  existence  at  the  same  time  of 
more  than  one  thousand  vacant  churches  and 
about  four  hundred  unemployed  ministers  in 
the  denomination  and  suggest  a  remedy,  re- 
ported that  among  the  principal  reasons  were 
the  waut  of  an  adequate  support  for  the  minis- 
try, and  a  want  of  systtem  in  bringing  those 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  work  and  the  va- 
cant chnrohes  together,  and  proposed  for  meet- 
ing the  second  cause  a  scheme  by  which  each 
presbytery  (or synod,  if  a  synodal  system  should 
be  anywhere  preferred)  shall  keep  a  list  of  the 
vacant  churches  and  unemployed  ministers 
within  its  bounds,  and  provide  for  the  system- 
atic stated  supply  of  the  former  by  the  latter, 
in  rotation.  A  ^^  Permanent  Committee  on  the 
Presbyterian  Alliance,^'  to  consist  of  three  min- 
isters and  two  elders,  was  appointed  to  serve 
as  a  medium  of  correspondence  with  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Alliance.  A  committee  which  had 
been  appointed  by  the  previous  General  As- 
sembly to  present  a  memorial  to  the  officers  of 
the  national  Government  having  the  interest 
of  the  Indians  in  charge,  recommending  as  the 
best  ways  to  elevate  the  Indians  the  providing 
of  them  with  fixed  homes  in  fee  simple,  the 
protection  of  the  laws  and  responsibility  to 
them,  educHtion,  and  religious  liberty,  reported 
that  they  had  performed  the  duty  imposed  upon 
them,  and  recommended  the  continuance  of  a 
committee  on  the  subject.  A  permanent  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  promote  the  interests 
or*  Indian  civilization  and  methodical  work  in 
behalf  of  it.  Reports  were  adopted  condemn- 
ing the  opium  trade  with  China  and  approving 
the  treaty  of  the  United  States  with  that  coun- 
try for  its  suppression,  and  urging  effective 
governmental  action  against  polygamy.  To  an 
overture  from  a  presbytery  respecting  the  use 
of  unfermented  wine  in  the  administration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  the  Assembly  answered  that 
it  was  to  the  Church  sessions  to  decide  what 
is  bread  and  what  is  wine,  and  that  no  new 
legislation  was  needed  in  the  matter.  The 
Standing  Committee  on  Systematic  Benevo- 
lence reported  that  its  plan  had  been  adopted 
by  all  but  seven  out  of  the  thirty-eight  synods, 
and  all  but  two  out  of  one  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-five presbyteries,  and  that  the  contributions 
to  the  treasuries  of  the  several  boards  of  the 
Church  had  been  increased  by  amounts  ranging 
from  about  $8,000  to  $60,000  each.  A  "Per- 
manent Committee  on  Education  in  the  West " 
was  appointed,  to  have  charge  of  the  establish- 
ment niid  endowment  of  new  institntions  of 
learnin'z  in  places  where  they  may  be  needed, 
"  with  special  reference  to  the  supply  of  mis- 
sionaries and  teachers  for  the  frontier."  The 
establishment  of  a  theological  college  at  Alla- 
habad, India,  by  the  Presbyterian  Alliance  of 
that  country  was  approved. 


II.  Pbksbttbbian  Chuboh  in  thk  Untted 
States. — The  following  is  the  summary  of  the 
statistics  of  this  Church,  as  published  in  con- 
nection with  the  "  Journal  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  General  Assemby  for  1881."  The  statis- 
tics for  1880  are  added  for  comparison : 


Synods  

rre«byteri«8 

CoiMlidates 

LicensurM 

Ministers 

Churobes 

Licentiates 

Ordinations 

Installations 

Churches  organized 

BalhiK  elders 

Deacons 

Added  on  examinctiiin 

Total  of  eommunicants 

Adnlis  baptized. 

Inflmts  baptised 

Baptized  non-commnnicants. 
In  Sabbath -schools 


isse. 


1881. 


12 

67 

145 

TO 

1,<M0 

1,928 

AS 

88 

82 

47 

6,721 

8.61t 

^920 

120,028 

1,8m 

4,705 

2939T 

74,002 


OOXTEXBCnOHS. 


Snstentatton 

Eranffelistic 

Invalid  Aind  . . . . 
Foreign  missions. 

Education 

Publication 

Presbyterinl 

Pastors*  salaries. . 
Congregational. . . 
Mlsoellnneous. . . . 


Total. 


$83,128 

1^288 

10.SS4 

£W77 

28,012 

8,790 

13.918 

622,&€9 

836,602 

47,099 


$1,062,888 


12 

67 

144 

72 

1,081 

99 
iS 
89 
88 

^9es 

8,908 
4,880 

121,915 

1^78 

4,148 

81,254 

74,420 


$81,768 

16,474 

9,857 

41,888 

51,8S8 

8,720 

1?,»S0 

526,420 

82^.018 

88,688 


$1,114,676 


The  committee  having  in  charge  the  schemes 
of  the  Chnroh  reported  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly concerning  the  condition  of  the  same,  in 
substance  as  follows: 

The  Committee  an  Education  had  received 
$10,888,  and  had  aided  eighty  students. 

The  Publication  Committee  reported  that 
its  receipts  had  been  $8,009.  The  accounts  of 
the  Publication  House  showed  that  it  had  as- 
sets amounting  to  $56,710,  and  its  total  liabili- 
ties were  $86,966. 

The  Committee  on  Borne  Miseione  had  re- 
ceived $46,802  for  all  the  funds  under  its 
charge,  including  $18,526  for  snstentation, 
$10,858  for  evangelistic  work,  $597  for  the 
Colored  Evangelistic  Fund,  $10,428  for  the 
Invalid  Fund,  $5,971  for  the  Relief .  Fund. 
Thirty-six  evangelists  had  been  employed  in 
their  special  departments  of  work ;  twenty-five 
colored  churches,  or  seven  more  than  in  tiie 
previous  year,  had  been  under  the  care  of  the 
presbyteries,  with  sixteen  ministers  and  licen- 
tiates, seven  candidates,  and  thirty-seven  Sun- 
day-schools. Twenty-nine  aged  and  infinn 
ministers,  and  seventy-six  families  of  deceased 
ministers,  had  been  aided  from  the  Invalid 
Fund.  Annuities  had  been  paid  from  the 
Relief  Fund  to  the  families  of  eight  deceased 
ministers. 

The  Directors  of  Columbia  Theoloffieal  Semi- 
nary reported  that  more  than  $80,000  had 
been  contributed  toward  the  endowment  of 
the  institution,  and  that  its  present  income 
was  about  $8,000. 
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The  InitituUfar  the  Training  of  Colored  fields,  which  was  snggested  hj  the  Oeneral 

Miniit&rB^  at  Tosoaloosa,  Alabama^  had  been  Presbyterian  Oooncil.  The  Assembly  decided 
attended  by  twenty-tiiree  stadents,  eight  of   that  the  stated,  or  temporary,  supply  is  not  an 

whom  were  Presbyterians,  five  Baptists,  and  officer  recognized  in  tbe  law  of  the  Ohurch ; 

ten  Methodists,  one  of  whom  had  entered  the  and  that  when  any  one  is  serving  in  that  ca- 

Presbyterian  ministry.  paoity,  he  has  all  the  rights  of  a  minister,  and 

The  receipts  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  may  not  be  a  member  of  the  session,  though 

Miseione  for  the  year  had  been  $59,216,  or  he  may  be  its  Moderator.    An  overtore  was 

$10,787  more  than  for  the  previous  year;  the  sent  down  to  the  presbyteries  asking  them  to 

committee  was  in  debt   to   the  amount  of  vote  whether  a  provision  for  the  demission  of 

$12,000;  and  it  owned  property  in  foreign  the  Eldership  shall  be  incorporated  in   the 

lands  valued  at  $75,000.    Eighteen  ordained  ^^  Book  of  Discipline." 

ministers  and  one  missionary  physician,  with  III.    Unitbd    PeBSBTTEBiAir    Ghubch    of 

twenty-six  American  and  thirty-four  native  Nobtb  Amsbioa. — ^Tbe  statis^tical  summaries 

assistants,  were  engaged  in  the  service  of  tbe  presented  to  the  General  Assembly,  in  May, 

missions.  gave  the  following  items  respecting  the  con- 

The  General  Anenibly  of  the  Presbyterian  dition  of  this  Church  for  the  year :  Number 
Ohurch  in  the  United  States  met  at  Staunton,  of  synods,  9 ;  of  presbyteries,  01 ;  total  num- 
Virginia,  May  19th.  The  Rev.  R.  P.  Earns,  her  of  ministers,  704 ;  number  of  licentiates, 
D.  D.,  of  St.  Louis.  Missouri,  was  Chosen  Mod-  47 ;  of  students  of  theology,  66 ;  of  oongre- 
erator.  The  most  important  subject  considered  gations,  814 ;  of  members,  82,987 ;  of  Sunday- 
was  that  of  retrenchment  and  reform  in  the  schools,  768,  with  8,877  ofiScers  and  teachers, 
administration  of  the  benevolent  funds  of  the  and  72,020  scholars.  Amount  of  €ontribu~ 
Ohurch,  which  was  brought  betbre  the  Assem-  tiona:  Eor  salaries  of  ministers,  $444,915; 
bly  in  majority  and  minority  reports  of  a  com-  for  congregational  expenses,  $280,706 ;  to  the 
mittee  that  had  been  appointed  by  a  previous  boards,  $187,144 ;  general  contributions,  $40,- 
General  Assembly  to  consider  it  The  majority  775 ;  making  a  totid  of  contributions  of  $858,- 
report  advised  against  any  important  change  in  541,  and  an  average  per  member  of  $10.74. 
the  plan  of  administration,  except  in  the  depart-  The  average  salary  of  the  pastors  was  $910. 
ment  of  reliefl  Tbe  report  of  the  majority  The  general  condition  of  the  boards  and  be- 
recommended  the  abolition  of  all  the  secretari-  nevolent  enterprises  was  represented  in  their 
ats ;  the  commission  of  all  the  work  that  can  reports  as  follows : 

be  done  by  presbyteries  to  the  presbyteries;  and  Board  of  Church  Extension:  Receipts,  ex- 

the  appointment  of  a  single  central  treasurer,  elusive  of  a  balance  from  tbe  previous  year, 

who  should  be  a  deacon  and  not  a  minister,  $19,781 ;  appropriations  had  been  made  to  the 

to  receive  and  disburse  all  the  funds  for  causes  amount  of  $22,112. 

which  can  not  be  managed  by  the  presbyteries  Minieterictl  Relitf:  The  board  had  received 
in  their  individual  capacity.  The  considera-  $4,914,  had  paid  $2,785  to  beneficiaries,  had 
tion  of  the  nature  of  tlie  office  of  deacon  was  '  invested  $2,265  permanently,  and  had  cared 
connected  with  this  subject,  and  was  discussed  for  nineteen  cases  of  disabled  ministers,  and 
in  an  elaborate  paper  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  L.  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  ministers. 
Girardeau,  which  attracted  much  attention.  Tbe  ^arYl<^PudZ»ra£)0n  returned  a  surplus 
The  minority  report  was  r^ected,  and  no  of  assets  over  liabilities  of  $72,086,  and  re- 
definite  conclusion  was  reached.  An  appeal  ported  that  its  receipts  for  the  year  had  been 
was  made  to  the  Assembly  agiunst  the  action  $60,728. 

of  the  Synod  of  Gkorgia  in  a  case  of  discipline.  The  Board  of  Education  had  $18,040  in- 

The  appellant  had  been  tried  for  moral  delin-  vested  as  a  permanent  fund,  and  had  given  aid 

qnenoy ;  the  jury  had  given  a  verdict  that  the  during  the  year  to  nineteen  students  of  the* 

charges  were  not  proven ;  and  he  was  admon-  ology. 

ished.  He  afterward  asked  for  a  letter  of  The  Board  of  Freedmen^e  Mimona  had  re- 
dismission,  and  it  was  refused,  for  the  reason,  ceived  $18,129,  held  property  valued  at  $85,- 
as  assigned,  that  he  was  under  judicial  cen-  900,  and  had  a  church,  a  theological  class  of 
sure.  He  appealed,  on  the  ground  that  he  80  members,  and  a  college  with  an  enrollment 
had  been  condemned  without  being  given  a  of  185  students  at  Enoxville,  Tennessee,  and  a 
hearing  in  his  own  defense,  to  the  presbytery,  mission  and  a  school  of  210  pupils  at  Ghase 
and  then  to  the  Synod,  both  of  wnich  bodies  Oity,  Virginia. 

refused  him  a  hearing.     His  appeal  was  sus-  The  Board  of  Horns  Mimione  had  granted 

tained  by  the  Assembly,  whose  decision  was  $46,548  in  aid  of  208  stations.    The  reports, 

given  in  bis  favor  by  a  large  majority.    The  so  far  as  received,  gave  the  number  of  mem- 

Oommittee  of  Foreign  Missions  was  authorized  bers  in  these  stations  as  11,116,  the  average 

to  establish  a  mission  in  Africa  whenever  that  attendance  on  worship  as  18,428,  and  the  aver- 

can  be.  done  without  conflict  with  tlie  interests  age  attendance  on  the  Sunday-schools  as  12,- 

of  the  other  missions,  and  to  conduct  corre-  016  pupils. 

spondence  with  reference  to  carrying  out  the  The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
scheme  of  co-operation  between  the  mission-  eione  had  been  $65,082,  and  its  expenditures 
aries  of  Uie  **  Reformed  Ohurches  "  in  foreign  $65,295.    The  mission  in  India  returned  14 
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foreign  misdonaries,  64  teacbera  and  helpers,  continned  with  foil  power  to  represent  that  a»- 
6  churches,  with  887  comronnicant  members  sembly  as  a  commission  in  submitting  the  propo- 
and  an  average  of  957  attendaots,  1,908  schol-  sitions  for  nnion,  in  the  acceptance  of  such 
ar&  and  IS  theological  students.  The  mission  action  as  might  be  taken  by  tlie  Associate  Re- 
in Egypt  returned  21  foreign  missionaries,  149  formed  Synod  of  the  South,  and  in  the  adop- 
native  agents,  12  churches,  with  1,086  mem-  tion  of  such  other  arrangements  as  might  be 
hers  and  an  average  attendance  of  1,887,  49  deemed  necessary  for  the  consummation  of  the 
schools,  with  an  average  monthly  attendance  proposed  measure,  subject  to  the  ratification 
of  2,219  pupils,  and  42  Sunday-schools,  with  of  the  next  General  Assembly, 
an  average  attendance  of  1,491.  The  native  lY.  Assooiatb  Refosmkd  Pbesbttebiak 
Christians  had  contributed,  in  India,  $259,  and  Ohuboh. — ^The  Associate  Btformed  Synod  of 
in  Egypt,  $4,747,  besides  paying  considerable  the  South  met  at  Ebenezer,  Georgia,  in  August, 
sums  in  tuition  fees  in  both  countries.  A  mis-  The  Rev.  Dr.  Phillips  was  chosen  Moderator, 
sion  among  the  Ohinese  at  Los  Angeles,  Cali-  A  basis  of  union  with  the  United  Presbyterian 
fornia,  hitherto  under  the  charge  of  the  pres-  Church  of  North  America  (see  the  section  of 
bytery-,  was  taken  under  the  care  of  the  Gen-  this  article  on  that  Church)  was  submitted  by 
oral  Assembly.  the  committee  having  the  subject  in  charge, 
The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Presby-  with  a  recommendation  that  it  be  adopted, 
terian  Church  of  North  America  met  at  Alle-  The  Synod  ordered  it  referred  to  the  presby- 
gheny  Cl^,  Pennsylvania,  May  25th.  The  teries,  whose  votes  upon  it  should  be  reported 
Rev.  D.  W.  Carson,  D.  D.,  of  Burgettstown,  to  the  Synod  at  its  next  meeting  to  guide  its 
Pennsylvania,   was  chosen  Moderator.     The  final  action. 

most  important  questions  considered  were  Y.  RBFonnn  Psesbttebuk  Chuboh  (Stv- 
those  relating  to  psalmody  and  the  use  of  in-  on). — The  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian 
strumental  music  in  worship.  A  memorial  was  Church  met  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  May 
presented  calling  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  24th.  The  Rev.  T.  P.  Stevenson  was  chosen 
to  the  fact  that  congregations  in  at  least  seven  Moderator.  The  Committee  on  Sahhath-sehools 
presbyteries  had,  in  contravention  of  the  provi-  reported  the  number  of  schools  as  101,  with 
sionsofthe^^Directory  of  Worship,^' introduced  1,087  teachers  and  10,097  scholars.  The  re- 
instrumental  music  into  their  public  worship  ceipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Board  of  For* 
or  into  the  worship  of  the  Sabbath-school,  and  eign  Missions  had  been  each  $11,158.  The 
asking  it  to  direct  the  presbyteries  within  whose  mission  in  Syria  returned  104  members  of  the 
bounds  the  law  is  thus  disregarded  ^^to  take  Church,  816  children  in  Sundayngchools,  and 
steps  promptly  to  have  the  disorder  corrected  424  pupils  in  fourteen  day-schools.  Industrial 
in  the  congregations  under  their  care  respect-  departments  had  been  established  in  connec- 
ively."  The  minority  of  the  committee  to  tion  with  the  boarding-school  at  Luadea. 
whom  this  memorial  was  referred  presented  a  YI.  Rkfobmed  Prssbytbbiah  Chuboh  (Gbh- 
report  in  favor  of  taking  the  action  requested,  sral  Stkod). — The  General  Synod  of  the  Re- 
The  report  of  the  minority  maintained  that  formed  Presbyterian  Church  met  at  Cedar- 
the  Assembly  could  acquire  jurisdiction  over  ville,  Ohio,  in  May.  The  Rev.  James  G.  Boice, 
the  subject  only  upon  appeal  in  a  case  directly  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  was  chosen 
brought  before  it  from  the  lower  courts.  The  Moderator.  The  Synod  resolved  to  discard 
Assembly  accepted  this  view,  and  adopted  a  the  term  "  New  School  Covenanters,"  as  a 
resolution  declaring  that  ^*  in  the  case  in  ques-  term  of  discrimination  between  this  denomina- 
tion the  presbyteries  and  synods  are  compe-  tion  and  the  other  one  of  the  same  name.  The 
tent,  and  are  expected  by  the  Assembly  to  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  re- 
apply the  law."  A  memorial  was  also  pre-  ported  that  he  had  $1,900  in  his  hands.  The 
sented  asking  that  an  overture  respecting  the  Synod  resolved  to  re-establish  its  mission  in 
repeal  of  the  law  prohibiting  the  use  of  instru-  Northern  India  which  had  been  suspended 
mental  music  in  worship  be  submitted  to  the  since  1868,  since  which  time  the  Synod  had 
presbyteries.  The  report  of  the  committee  on  co-operated  with  the  Northern  Presbyterian 
this  subject  recognized  that  a  deep  and  wide-  Church  in  sustaining  missions  in  that  region, 
spread  dissati^action  with  this  law  existed,  The  establishment  of  an  academy  for  the  edu- 
and  that  it  was  proper  to  take  the  opinion  of  cation  of  youth  was  'determined  upon.  The 
the  Church  upon  it  The  resolution  submit-  Synod  was  informed  that  a  bequest  had  been 
ting  the  question  of  repeal  to  vote  was  passed  made  to  it  by  Mr.  Francis  Lamb,  conditioned 
by  a  vote  of  181  to  22.  The  committee  which  upon  the  continued  existence  of  the  Reformed 
had  been  appointed  to  confer  with  a  committee  Presbyterian  Church,  sufficient  to  equip  and 
of  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  South  endow  a  theological  seminary  in  Philadelphia, 
with  reference  to  union  reported  proposing  a  Pennsylvania. 

plan  for  union  without  formd' basis,  but  by  YIl.  Cuhbeblakd  Pbssbttbbiak   Chtboh. 

agreement  under  which  each  church  should  — The  statistical  reports  of  this  Church  which 

accept  the  otiier-s  standards,  with  the  reserva-  were  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  in 

tion  of  the  privilege  of  quiet  dissent  as  to  par-  May  show  that  it  includes  116  presbyteries, 

ticular  articles,  and  of  the  power  to  revise  the  1,886  ministers,  with  276  licentiates  and  154 

standards  in  the  future.    The  committee  was  candidates,  2,670  congregations,  and  118,983 
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oommiinicanta.    The  increase  in  the  number  hj  the  churches  in  the  Maritime  Provinces, 

of  communicants  from  the  previous  year  was  missions  in  the  New  Hebrides  and  Trinidad 

2,070.  (where   four    missionaries    were   employed), 

The  Board  of  Mitnam  reported  that  it  had  which  were  represented  to  be  in  a  prosperous 

received  $21,188,  and  had  disbursed  $11,288.  condition.    Through  its  western  section,  sup- 

The  Woman^s  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  bad  ported  in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  the  committee 

received  $1,908.    The  former  board  sustained  sustained  missions  in  the  Northwest  Territory 

domestic  missions  at  several  points  within  the  (four  missionaries) ;  China  (the  Island  of  For- 

United  States ;  an  Indian  mission  (Bethel  Pres-  mosa,  two  missionaries) ;  and  at  Indore  in  In- 

bytery),    with  which  were  connected  IS  or*  dia  (four  missionaries).     Many  patients  had 

dained  and  licensed  preachers,   24  organized  been  treated  at  the  Mackav  Hospital  in  Tam- 

oongregations,  and  627  communicants;  and  a  sui,  Formosa;  and  a  considerable  number  of 

mission  at  Osaka,  Japan,  where  three  persons  publications  had  been  issued  in  connection  with 

had  been  baptized  during  the  year.    The  board  the  mission  in  India.    The  Holkar  at  Indore 

was  advised  by  the  General  Assembly  to  en-  had  ordered  tbe  mission  school  at  that  place 

deavor  to  send  missionaries  into  Mexico.  to  be  closed  unless  the  missionaries  should  give 

The  fifty-first  General  AeeerMy  of  the  Gum-  a  written  pledge  that  Christianity  should  not 
berland  fleshy terian  Church  met  at  Austin,  be  taught,  which  tliey  could  not  do. 
Texas,  May  19th.  The  Rev.  W.  J.  Darby,  of  The  General  Auembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
EvnnsvUle,  Indiana,  was  chosen  Moderator.  Church  of  Canada  met  in  Kingston  in  June. 
Adverse  action  was  taken  on  propositions  to  The  Rev.  Dr.  McVicar  was  chosen  Moderator, 
clumge  tbe  name  of  the  Church,  the  assembly  The  discussion  of  tbe  question  of  the  recog- 
orderin^  the  whole  subject  '*  dropped  without  nition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ordination  of 
any  further  discussion.*'  A  committee  was  ap-  converted  priests,  who  might  apply  for  admis- 
pointed  to  revise  the  *^  Confession  of  Faith  "  and  sion  to  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  which  had 
''  Form  of  Government  of  the  Church."  On  the  engaged  the  attention  of  the  last  General  As- 
subject  of  the  Presbyterian  General  Alliance,  semUy,  was  continued.  The  Assembly  de- 
which  had  declined  to  admit  the  delegates  of  dined  to  come  to  a  decision  on  the  general 
this  Church  to  the  meeting  of  its  Council  in  (^^uestion,  but  expressed  its  readiness  at  idl 
1880,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  not  sub-  times  to  give  directions  to  presbyteries  in 
mitted  official  evidence  of  the  adherence  of  cases  of  practical  difficulty  in  which  the  qnes- 
Cumberland  Presbyterians  to  the  Reformed  tion  might  be  involved,  reserving  to  itself  the 
confession,  the  Assembly  expressed  its  adher-  right  to  deal  with  each  case  upon  its  merits, 
ence  to  that  confession  and  its  desire  to  con-  A^  overture  in  favor  of  the  obligatory  intro- 
nect  itself  with  the  Oounoils  of  the  Alliance  duction  of  instruction  in  the  Bible  into  all  the 
and  maintain  the  Presbyterian  system.    It  ap-  schools  of  the  Dominion  was,  after  discussion, 

S roved  the  constitution  of  the  Alliance,  or-  laid  on  the  table.    A  Question  in  reference  to 

ered  its  *^  Confession  of  Faith  "  to  be  submitted  the  support  of  the  colleges,  which  had  caused 

to  that  body,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  some  irritation,  was  settled  by  the  constitution 

take  charge  of  the  subject  in  the  future.    The  of  a  common  fund  from  which  each  of  these 

question  of  the  competency  of  elders  to  sit  as  institutions  can  draw  a  fixed  amount, 

moderators  of  the  courts  of  the  Church  was  IX.  Presbttbbian  Church  in  EsroLAim. — 

considered  in  reports  of  committees  and  the  The  statistical  reports  of  this  Church  for  1881 

debates  of  the  Assembly,  with  expressions  of  show  that  it  is  composed  of  ten  presbyteries, 

widely  different  opinions.  comprising    278    congregations,  with    65,201 

YIII.  PBBSBTTKBiAzr  Chuboh  IS  Cakada. —  commuuicants,  165,000  i^herents,  and  61,962 
The  statistical  returns  presented  to  tbe  G«n-  Sunday-school  scholars, 
eral  Assembly  in  June  represented  the  whole  The  entire  income  of  the  Church  for  the  year 
number  of  congregations  or  stations  constitnt-  was  £205,486.  The  whole  amount  paid  for 
ing  pastoral  charges  connected  with  this  Church  stipends  was  £88,151.  The  income  of  the  Sue- 
as  1,506,  and  the  whole  number  of  members  as  tentation  Fund  had  been  £87,426,  and  the  aver- 
112,970.  The  aggregate  number  of  persons  age  stipend  was  £809.  The  Union  Thanhe- 
connected  with  the  congregations  was  887,000,  giving  ¥and  had  reached  the  amount  of  £148,- 
and  the  whole  number  connected  with  Sunday-  825.  Th^  Widowe^  and  Orphan*^  Fund  re- 
schools  and  Bible-classes  was  85,856.  The  turned  an  income  of  £8,008,  and  the  Aged 
total  amount  of  contributions  was  (1,245,495,  Miniet&n'  Fund  of  £884. 
of  which  $52,855  were  for  college  funds,  gen-  The  income  of  the  Foreign  Miuion  Fund  for 
eral  and  special,  $16,848  for  French  evangeli-  the  year  had  been  £12,176.  The  missions  in 
zation,  and  $82,782  for  foreign  missions.  Amoy,  Swatow,  and  Formosa,  China,  returned 

The  French  Evangelitation  Committee  had  28  organized  churches  and  49  stations,  with 

sustained  12  schools,  with  which  were  con-  2,842  communicants  and  11  students,  and  were 

nected  18  teachers  and  475  pupils.     In  all,  managed  by  a  staff  of  18  missionaries,  8  women 

more  than  two  thousand  French  Canadians  missionaries,  and  65  native  evangelists.    The 

had  been  educated  in  its  schools.  Women's  Missionary  Association  had  raised 

The  Foreign  Miseion  Committee  sustained  during  the  year  £1,600  for  work  among  the 

through  its  eastern  section,  which  is  supported  women  of  China. 
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The  Jewish  mission  maintaiDed  two  agents  attention  to  the  systematic  disregard  shown  bj 

among  the  Jews  in  the  east  of  London.  many  ministers  to  the  injunctions  of  the  Asseiii- 

The  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Charch  in  bly.   Collections  had  been  made  for  ita  scheme, 

England  met  at  Newcastle-npon-Tyne  April  as  ordered  by  the  Assembly,  in  only  562  ont 

25th.    The  Rev.  Dr.  Callingwood  Brace  waa  of  1,263  parishes  where  they  might  have  been 

chosen  Moderator.    Resolntions  opposing  the  made. 

connection  of  charch  and  state,  and  favoring  The  Home  Mission  Committee  had  received 
disestablishment,  were  introdac^d,  and  gave  £15,988,  a  larger  revenue  than  it  had  ever  en- 
rise  to  a  vigorous  debate,  but  the  Synod  de-  joyed  in  any  year  except  1878.  Nearly  half  of 
olared  it  inexpedient  to  make  a  definite  recom-  this  amount,  £7,142,  had  come  in  the  form 
mendation  on  the  subject  A  committee  was  of  a  legacy  from  the  late  James  Buist,  and 
appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of  psalmody  £7,000  of  it  would  be  erected  into  the  "  Bniac 
in  the  Church,  and  report  to  the  next  meeting  Fund." 

of  the  Synod.     The  establishment  of  a  loan       The  Foreign  Mission  Committee  reported  that 

fund  for  the  extinction  of  debts  on  church  its  receipts  had  been  £7,697  in  collections,  and 

property,  and  of  a  fund  for  the  insurance  of  £8,551  in  legacies,  and  that  its  expenditures  had 

denominational  property,  were  recommended,  amounted  to  £18,850.    It  regarded  the  state  of 

X.  EsTABUBHBD  Chuboh  OF  SooTLAKD. —  the  fuuds  as  of  '*  the  gravest  importance."  The 

The  total  amount  of  contributions  (exclusive  additions  to  the  mission  churches  had  been  ^'nu- 

of  seat-rents)  to  the  funds  and  schemes  of  this  merous  and  encouraging." 
Church  for  1880  was  £819,829.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 

The  Colonial  Committee  reported  that  its  re-  land  met  at  Edinburgh  May  19th.    The  Rev. 

ceipts  for  1880  had  been  £8,880,  against  £8,884  Dr.  Smith,  of  Cathcart,  was  chosen  Moderator, 

received  in  1879,  and  its  expenditures  £5,900,  Two  important  subjects  were  considered.    One 

against  £7,847  in  1 879.   It  had  further  received  related  to  the  conduct  of  the  missionaries  of  the 

a  legacy  just  at  the  close  of  the  year  of  £7,142,  mission  at  Blantyre,  on  the  Shire  River,  Central 

by  means  of  which  it  had  freed  itself  from  debt,  Africa,  who  had  been  charged  with  assuming 

and  had  come  into  the  enjoyment  of  a  surplus  the  exercise  of  a  civil  Jurisdiction  to  which  they 

of  £1,600.    The  report  reviewed  the  operations  were  not  entitled^  and  with  committing,  under 

of  the  committee  in  supporting  chaplains  at  va-  color  of  it,  cruelties  upon  natives.    A  commit- 

rious  points  in  India,  CeyloUjCyprus,  South  Af-  toe  sent  out  to  investigate  the  case  had  found 

rica,  British  Columbia,  the  West  Indies,  British  that  the  charges  were  substantially  true,  and 

Guiana,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  European  the  missions  had  thereupon  been  suspended 

Continent,  and  the  military  and  naval  stations,  and  recalled.    The  report  of  the  committee  on 

It  was  gradually  closing  up  its  work  in  Canada,  the  subject  covered  the  question  of  the  proper 

in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Union  of  civil  and  commercial  relations  to  be  maintained 

the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  the  Dominion,  between  missionaries  and  the  people  among 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Correspond-  whom  they  are  settled,  and  included  the  results 

ence  with  Foreign  Churches  touched  upon  the  of  inquiries  made  among  other  societies  on  the 

condition  of  the  Reformed  Churches  in  France,  subject.    No  other  society  except  that  of  the 

Italy  (Waldensians),  Holland,  Moravia,  and  Bo-  Free  Church  at  Livingstonia  seemed  ever  to 

hemia.  have  had  any  settlement  similar  to  that  at 

The  Jewish  Committee  reported  that  its  in-  Blantyre ;  but  all  their  missions  were  in  coun- 

come  had  been  £5,024,  and  its  expenditures  tries  where  a  paramount  power  existed.    The 

£5,854,  both  showing  a  considerable  falling  missionaries  were  instructed  to  conform  as  far 

off  from  the  two  previous  years.    It  had  had  as  might  be  to  local  laws,  and  were  forbidden 

2,109  pupils  during  the  year  at  its  nine  schools  to  exercise  jurisdiction.    In  the  case  of  slav- 

in  Egypt,  Asiatic  and  European  Turkey,  1,088  ery,  while  &ey  were  to  give  every  assistance, 

of  whom  were  Jews.    These  numbers  were  and  afford  every  mitigation  in  their  power  to 

larger  than  had  been  returned  in  any  previous  the  enslaved,  they  were  not  to  set  themselves 

year.    The  number  of  baptisms,  10,  was  like-  up  against  the  laws  of  the  country.    The  use 

wise  larger  than  in  any  year  before.  of  fire-arms,  except  for  shooting  game,  was 

The  Committee  on  Education  reported  that  discouraged.    Cases  of  robbery  should  be  left 

tlie  whole  Training  College  system,  involving  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  proper  authority,  or, 

an  outlay  of  nearly  £24,000  a  year,  had  been  if  its  mode  of  punishment  was  repugnant  to 

maintained  without  making  any  appeal  to  the  Christian  feeling,  should  rather  be  endured. 

Church  for  aid.  The  societies  seemed  quite  aware  that,  in  order 

The  Committee  on  Sunday- schools  presented  to  carry  out  their  policy  of  non-interference, 

reports  of  1,952  schools,  with  17,436  teachers,  they  should  have  no  industrial  settlement,  and, 

187,418  children,  and  44,885  persons  in  adult  accordingly,  confined  themselves  to  raising  what 

classes.  was  necessary  for  their  own  support.    In  ac- 

The  Committee  on  Patronage  Compensation  cordance  with  these  principles,  the  committee 

had  received  £1,881,  or  only  enough  to  pay  to  recommended  that,  while  the  mission  be  con- 

the  presentees  one  half  the  sums  deducted  by  tinned,  the  industrial  department,  and  all  at- 

patrons,  besides  leaving  untouched  the  arrears  tempt  to  raise  produce  for  barter  or  sale,  be 

of  previous  years.  The  committee  called  special  abandoned,  and  civil  and  crimmal  jurisdiction 
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be  left  ezolnsively  to  the  native  chiefs.    These  ceived  £171,976,  and  had  £149,597  available 

reoommendations  were  adopted.  far  equal  dividend.    Of  1,097  ministerfl,  899 

Another  subject  which  engaged  attention  were  on  the  platform  of  the  equal  dividend,  of 

prominently  involved  the  question  of  the  ad-  whom  796  were  drawing  the  full  year's  divi- 

missibility  of  certain  views  expressed  in   a  dend. 

volume  calW  "  Scotch  Sermons,"  which  was  The  Committee  for  the  Bighiands  anfJ  Inlands 

published  in  1880.   The  volume  included  twen-  had  received  £8,879,  and  had  had  a  year  of 

ty-three  sermons  by  thirteen  authors,  in  which  successful  work. 

religious  questions  were  considered  from  the  The  Home  Minion  and  Church  Exteneion 

liberal  and  worldly  scientific,  as  distinguished  Committee  reported  a  deficiency  for  the  year 

from  the  strict  theological  point  of  view.    In  of  £1,681.    It  had  82  church-extension  stations 

one  of  these  discourses  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Mac-  and  charges,  6  territorial  missions,  25  charges, 

Farlane,  of  Lenzie,  assuming  to  point  out  in  and  80  congregational  missions, 

what  sense  the  Scriptures  are  authoritative,  The  sum  of  £98,200  had  been  subscribed 

had  expounded  the  views  of  those  who  hold  toward  the  Church  Eetenfion  Building  Fund 

that  the  Bible  is  not  true  because  it  is  authori-  of  £100,000,  which  the  General  Assembly  had 

tative,  but  is  authoritative  because  and  in  so  undertaken  to  raise,  and  £48,249  had  been 

far  as  it  is  true.     In  another  discourse,  the  same  paid  in  to  it. 

author,  considering  what  are  the  essentials  of  The  receipts  for  the  various  Foreign  and 

Ohriatianity,  the  truths  which  can  not  be  Bhak-«  Colonial  Mimone  for  the  year  had  been : 
en,  expounded,  as  between  the  blind  adherents 

of  t«dittonal  dogma,  and  the  thoroughgoing  op-  1%  SSSSi^  S:  jS^":.":*.?^"**^:.;:.  *w;ou 

ponents  of  Christianity,  the  views  of  those  wh  ^    For  oontineiiui  miMions 4,124 

welcome  the  criticisms  of  theological  dogmas    ForootomaimisrioM. a,\2» 

by  scientific  men  as  'instrumentalities,  some-  Totel £74,842 

what  rough  in  their  operation,  by  which  the 

religion  of  Christ  is  being  purified  from,  the  This  showed  an  increase  of  nearly  £5,000  in 

corruptions  which  have  attached  themselves  to  the  year. 

it.'*    The  Presbytery  of  Glasgow,  to  which  Mr.  The  missions  are  in  India,  South  and  Cen- 

MacFarUne  was  attached,  had  referred  the  case  tral  Africa,  the  New  Hebrides  Islands,  and 

of  the  sermons  to  a  committee ;  the  Synod,  on  (medical)  Syria,  and  employed  86  ordained 

appeal,  had  sustained  its  action,  and  the  case  European  and  11  ordained  native  missionaries, 

was  now  brought  up  on  appeal  from  the  Synod,  with  assistant  missionaries,  teachers,  evangel- 

The  case  appeared  to  the  Assembly  to  leave  it  ists,  catechists,  etc.,  swelling  the  whole  num- 

open  to  doubt  whether  Mr.  MaoFarlane  had  in-  her  of  Christian  agents  to  488.   They  embraced 

tended  to  express  the  views  objected  to  as  his  25  principal  and  104  branch  stations,  with  3,600 

own,  or  only  representatively  as  those  of  a  communicants  in  85  congregations,  and  13,188 

party  whose  attitude  he  was  defining,  without  students  and  scholars  in  6  colleges  and  191 

committing  himself  to  it.    The  Assembly  de-  schools,  of  whom  416  were  university  under- 

oided  to  recall  the  finding  of  the  presbytery;  graduates;   425  adults  and  262  children  had 

pronounced  the  sermons  defective  in  statement  been  baptized  or  admitted  on  profession  during 

and  blamaworthy ;  warned  the  ministers  not  to  the  year.    The  native  contributions  and  fees  in 

be  chargeable  with  such  teaching;  and  required  support  of  the  works  of  the  missions  had  been 

Mr.  MacFarlane  to  answer  whether  he  dis-  £9,097. 

claimed  the  identification  of  his  own  views  The  General  Auernhly  of  the  Free  Church 

with  the  doctrines  objected  to,  whether  he  re-  of  Scotland  met  at  Edinburgh  May  19th.    The 

S retted  that  his  sermon  had  given  occasion  for  Rev.  Dr.  William  Laughton  was  chosen  Moder- 
oubts  as  to  the  soundness  of  his  teaching,  and  ator.    The  new  moderator,  as  if  anticipating 
whether  he  would  endeavor  to  avoid  giving  that  the  chief  business  of  the  Assembly  would 
occasion  for  offense  in  the  future.     Mr.  Mac-  be  the  consideration  of  the  case  of  Professor 
Farlane  gave  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  qnes-  Robertson  Smith,  referred,  in  his  opening  ad- 
tions,  was  admonished  by  the  Moderator,  and  dress,  to  the  impatience  exhibited  of  confes- 
the  case  was  declared  ended.  sional  restraints ;  and  said  that  while  the  con- 
XL  Fbkb  Chuboh  of  Sootlakd. — ^The  Ft-  fession  was  by  some  unduly  exalted,  as  though 
naryce  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  re-  it  were  on  a  level  with  the  Bible,  there  was  a 
ported  that  the  total  receipts  of  this  Church  limit,  on  the  other  hand,  and  it  would  not  do 
for  the  year  ending  March  81,  1881,  had  been  to  yield  to  the  skeptical  spirit  and  tendencies 
£590,838.  of  the  age.    There  must  be  no  compromise  on 
The  entire  income  of  the  Education  Com-  the  supernatural  revelation  of  the  Divine  Word 
mittee  was  £1,855,  and  fell  considerably  short  and  on  those  principles  of  revelation  clearly 
of  the  requirements  of  the  scheme.  and  unequivocally  asserted  by  the  '*  Confession 
The  increase  of  the  Widotu*  and  Orphane*  of  Faith.*'  A  case  came  up  involving  a  decision 
Fund  was  £98,190.     It  had  received  legacies  of  the  Presbytery  of  Dundee,  prohibiting  the 
amounting  to  £2,455.    The  whole  amount  of  use  of  a  harmonium  in  a  church  at  Broughton 
accumulated  funds  was  £265,711.  Ferry.    The  Synod,  to  which  the  case  was  ap- 
The  Suetentation  Fund  Committee  had  re-  pealed,  had,  without  hearing  the  presbytery, 
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foand  its  action  incompetent,  on  technical  be  reminded  that  it  is  in  violation  of  the  lav 
gronndB,  and  had  remitted  the  matter  back  of  the  Ghuroh  to  introduce  musical  instramenta 
to  the  presbytery,  whereupon  the  case  was  in  worship,  and  that  the  sessions  of  churches 
•  brought  before  the  Assembly.  The  Assembly  in  which  instruments  haye  been  introduced  be 
Improved  the  action  of  the  presbytery  adverse  directed  to  remove  them.  The  minority  re- 
to  the  instrument)  and  ordered  it  to  be  carried  port  suggested  that,  if  those  who  sent  up  me- 
out.  With  regard  to  disestablishment,  the  As-  morials  on  the  subject  desired  to  institute  pro- 
sembly  adber^  to  its  resolutions  of  the  previ-  cesses  against  violators  of  the  law,  they  do  do 
ons  year,  declaring  that  the  time  had  come  for  in  the  session  instead  of  in  the  Assembly.  Tlie 
advocating  such  a  measure,  and,  referring  to  minority  report  was  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  107 
the  teind  (tithe)  bill  before  Parliament,  re-  to  58.  An  overture  was  adopted,  to  be  sent 
solved  **that  the  teinds  do  not  of  right  belong  down  to  the  presbyteries,  to  secure  from  them 
to  the  existing  establishment ;  that  they  ought  declarations  as  to  whether  the  present  law 
to  be  administered  and  applied  with  a  view  to  should  be  continued  or  discontinued, 
the  good  of  the  commuDity;  and  that,  until  XIII.WEiSHCALvniiflTio Methodist  Chubob. 
this  question  is  raised,  and  while  things  con-  — The  statistical  reports  of  this  Ohnrch  for 
tinue  to  be  on  their  present  basis,  no  legislation  1881  showed  tiiat  the  number  of  members 
recognizing  that  basis,  and  proceeding  on  it,  was  118,261,  with  967  ministers,  ordained  and 
ought  to  take  place,"  and  directed  a  petition  to  unordained,  and  1,884  chapels  and  preaching 
be  prepared  in  accordance  with  these  views,  to  places.  The  income  of  the  Church  for  the 
be  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons.  With  past  year  had  been  $786,760. 
regard  to  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  XIV.  Prbsbttebiak  Chtbgh  in  Irklaitd. 
Knowledge,  an  institution  which,  endowed  bo-  — ^Tlie  Qeneral  Assemblj^  of  the  Presbyterian 
fore  the  disruption  had  come,  in  consequence  Church  in  Ireland  met  in  Dublin  in  June,  llie 
of  that  event  was  wholly  under  the  manage-  Rev.  Dr.  Smyth  was  chosen  Moderator.  The  sta- 
uient  of  the  Established  Church,  while  tiie  tistical  reports  showed  that  a  decrease  of  1,221 
members  of  the  Free  Church  believed  that  had  taken  place  in  the  number  of  communi- 
they  should  equitably  be  entitled  to  a  share  in  cants,  and  of  416  in  the  number  of  stipend- 
its  administration,  the  Assembly  resolved,  in  payers,  while  the  total  smount  of  contributions, 
view  of  several  propositions  relative  to  its  £140,749,  was  higher  than  it  had  been  in  1880, 
management:  That  the  Church  could  **not  be  but  about  £14,000  behind  the  receipts  of  1878 
satisfied  with  anything  short  of  tiie  opening  up  and  of  1879.  Of  this  amount  £44,948  had  been 
of  the  management  of  the  society,  and  the  re-  raised  for  ministers'  stipends^  £22,266  for  sus- 
moval  of  the  restrictions  by  which  the  directors  tentation.  The  debt  of  the  Church  was  £77,- 
have  been  prevented,  since  1846,  from  appoint-  682,  or  £1,608  more  than  in  any  former  year, 
ing  any  persons  as  missionaries,  catechists,  or  The  reports  of  the  colonial  and  continental 
teachers  in  the  highlands  and  islands  except  missions  referred  to  successful  and  promising 
members  of  the  Established  Church,'^  and  in-  work  tiiat  had  been  done,  but  which  could  not 
struoted  its  committee  to  take  such  steps  as  it  be  followed  up  for  want  of  means.  The  Sun- 
might  deem  expedient  for  the  attainment  of  the  day-School  Society  reported  1,080  Sunday- 
ends  desired.  The  application  of  the  principle  schools,  with  8,997  teachers  and  an  average 
of  **  local  option  *'  to  the  restriction  of  the  sale  attendance  of  78,144  children.  The  report  on 
of  intoxicating  liquors  was  approved,  and  its  Irish  missions  showed  that  mission  work  had 
extension  to  Scotland  was  called  for.  been  carried  on  in  the  south  and  west  with 

XII.  Unitbd  Pbbsbttesian  Chttboh  of  Scot-  considerable  success.    A  fund  for  aged  minis- 

ulsu, — The  statistical  reports  of  this  Church,  ters  was  instituted  by  the  present  Assembly, 

as  presented  to  the  Synod  in  May,  showed  the  The  question  whether  toleration  should   be 

number  of  members  to  be  178,982,  or  162  less  given  to  the  use  of  instrumental  music  in  the 

than  the  number  reported  in  1879.    The  total  worship  of  the  churches,  had  been  a  subject  of 

income  of  the  Church  for  the  year  was  £888,-  discussion  in  the  general  assemblies  for  several 

004^  showing  a  considerable  increase.    The  to-  years  without  a  final  decision  having  been 

tal  amount  raised  for  congregationid  purposes  reached  upon  it;   and  several  churches  had 

was  £244,747,  and  the  sum  raised  for  mission-  availed  themselves  of  the  sufferance  which 

ary  and  benevolent  purposes  was  £81,799.   The  was  accorded  them    from  one   assembly  to 

decrease  in  the  number  of  members,  which  ap-  another  to  introduce  and  use  organs.    The 

pears  to  be  becoming  auite  marked,  has  been  Assembly  now  resolved,  by  a  vote  of  206  to 

the  subject  of  considerable  discussion  and  cor-  186,  to  prohibit  entirely  the  use  of  instruments 

respondence  in  the  Scottish  press.  in  the  service  of  worship,  and  to  command  the 

The  Synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  congregations  which  haa  introduced  them,  un- 
met at  Edinburgh  May  2d.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Scott,  der  pain  of  discipline,  to  remove  them  immedi- 
the  Home  Mission  Secretary,  was  chosen  Mod-  ately.  Several  protests  were  filed  against  this 
erator.  The  most  important  subject  considered  action,  and  a  new  overture  on  the  subject  was 
was  that  of  the  use  of  instrumental  music  in  presented,  to  be  considered  by  the  next  Gen- 
the  churches.  Minority  and  minority  reports  eral  Assembly.  A  communication  waa  read 
of  committee  were  presented  upon  it.  The  ma-  from  the  Government  announcing  its  intention 
jority  report  recommended  that  the  churches  to  grant  a  charter  to  Belfast  and  Derry  Col- 
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leges,  empowering  them  to  confer  degrees  in  Upon  the  retamofthe  Palmetto  Regiment  firom 

theology.  Mexico,  in  1848,  Oeneral  Preston  was  selected 

The  Oommittee  of  Arrangements  for  the  to  deliver  an  address  of  welcome.    His  oration 

Third  General  Council  of  the  AUianee  of  the  on  this  occasion  was  so  finished  and  eloquent 

Unarmed  Ohwehea  holding  the  Presbyterian  thai  it  stamped  him  as  the  foremost  orator  of 

System  met  at  Belfast,  Ireland,  Aagnst  16th,  the  South.    At  this  time  "he  eschewed  politics, 

and  appointed  Tuesday,  June  26,  18^,  as  the  although  persistently  urged  hy  his  friends  to 

time  for  the  meeting  of  the  Oouncil,  the  ses-  accept  public  position.    A  few  years  later, 

sions  to  continue  till  July  4th.  however,  he  overcame  his  scruples,  and  be- 

XV.  WALDBiraiAN  Ohuboh. — ^The  Walden-  came  a  candidate  for  State  Senator  against  the 
fdan  Church  of  Italy  included,  according  to  the  celebrated  James  W.  Adams.  The  canvass 
reports  made  to  the  Synod  of  1881,  41  settled  was  one  of  the  most  stuhborn  and  acrimonious 
oongregatiims,  34  stations,  150  places  visited  known  in  the  State.  Preston  was  elected  by 
by  evangeh'sts,  46  teachers,  7  colporteurs,  8,225  a  small  majority.  He  served  for  several  terms 
communicants,  and  487  catechumens.  The  re-  with  marked  ability.  A  series  of  able  liter- 
oeipts  of  the  year  for  schools  and  missions  had  ary  papers,  contributed  by  him  to  periodicals 
been  $10,500,  and  $18,000  had  been  raised  in  of  the  day,  incontinently  marked  him  as  possi- 
the  Church  for  the  augmentation  of  Uie  sti-  bly  the  first  litterateur  in  the  South.  General 
pends  of  ministers.  Preston's  ssthetic  tastes,  so  highly  cultivated, 

The  Annual  Synod  of  the  Waldensian  Church  rendered  him  a  connoisseur  of  the  fine  arts, 
was  held  at  Florence  in  September.  The  Rev.  of  which  he  was  a  liberal  patron.  He  it  was 
Professor  Geymonat,  of  the  Waldensian  Col-  who  first  perceived  in  Hiram  Powers  that 
lege  at  Florence,  presided.  The  most  impor-  genius  which,  through  his  munificent  inter- 
tant  discussion  wad  upon  a  report  of  a  commis-  position,  developed  into  the  master  sculptor, 
sion  which  had  been  intrusted  with  the  revision  Through  gratituae.  Powers  made  General  Pres- 
of  the  Liturgy.  The  revision  was  opposed  by  ton  the  recipient  of  the  first  replica  of  his  fa- 
a  number  of  members,  who  favored  the  reten-  mous  **  Greek  Slave.*'  General  Preston  was 
tion  of  the  old  Liturgy ;  but  the  Commission  an  ardent  secessionist.  He  went  to  Richmond 
of  Revision  was  reappointed,  and  authorized  to  advocate  disunion  and  war.  When  hostilities 
to  continue  its  work  for  another  year.  A  dele-  began,  he  assumed  command  of  a  regiment  in 
gate,  representing  the  Presbyterian  churches  Virginia,  and  was  in  the  first  battle  of  Manas- 
of  Scotland,  announced  that  a  gift  of  £12,000,  aas.  He  was  subsequently  made  general.  After 
which  had  been  promised  by  the  members  of  the  war  he  went  immediately  to  £ngland, 
those  churches  as  an  endowment  for  increas-  where  he  remained  for  some  time.  A  few  ' 
ing  the  stipends  of  the  pastors,  had  been  com-  iw%  ago  he  delivered  an  oration  before  the' 
pleted.  A  similar  endowment,  in  the  promo-  Virginia  University,  in  which  he  opposed  rec- 
fcion  of  which  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  oncUiation.  This  drew  upon  him  the  vehe- 
hsA  interested  himself,  is  to  be  provided  by  the  ment  condemnation  of  the  Northern  and  South- 
friends  of  this  Church  in  England.  em  press.    To  the  day  of  his  death  he  enter- 

XVI.  Pbbsbttbbian  Aluanob  of  India. —  tained  the  most  radical  views  concerning  the 
The  Presbyterian  Alliance  of  India,  formed  of  wrongs  of  the  South,  and  her  right  to  secede 
the  various  Presbyterian  churches  represented  from  the  Union.  He  had  been  an  honest  and 
in  India,  held  its  second  session  in  June,  in  Alia-  consistent  but  bitter  adversary  of  fraternal 
habad.  Nearly  all  of  the  twelve  churches,  ex-  reconciliation  between  the  North  and  South, 
oept  the  most  distant  ones,  were  represented.  His  last  public  effort  was  his  address  delivered 
Dr.  Morrison,  of  the  United  States,  was  chosen  at  the  unveiling  of  tiie  Confederate  monument 
Moderator.  The  chief  subjects  discussed  con-  in  Columbia  two  years  ago.  General  Preston 
oemed  the  union  of  the  native  communities  of  was  a  remarkable  specimen  of  physical  man- 
the  various  Presbyterian  churches  in  India  into  hood,  over  six  feet  tall,  possessing  a  powerful 
one  organization.  A  scheme  for  the  establish-  and  symmetrical  frame,  his  head  large  and 
ment  of  a  college  at  Allahabad  was  also  con-  well  shaped  and  his  forehead  massive, 
mdered.  PROTESTANT   EPISCOPAL    CHURCH. 

PRESTON,  John  S.,  bom  at  Abiufrdon,  Vir-  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of 
ginia,  April  13,  1809 ;  died  in  Columbia,  South  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Charch  in  the  Uniterl 
Uarolinai,  in  1881.  When  very  young  he  en-  States  as  they  are  given  in  ^*  The  Church  Al- 
tered the  University  of  Virginia,  and  soon  at-  manac "  for  1882 :  Number  of  dioceses,  48, 
tracted  the  attention  of  the  professors  by  his  with  16  missionary  districts  (including  Africa, 
ripe  scholarship.  He  pursued  with  great  Indus-  China,  and  Japan)  additional ;  whole  number 
try  a  full  course  of  studies,  and  graduated  with  of  clergy,  8,496 ;  number  of  communicants, 
distinction,  bearing  off  the  highest  honors  of  842,500 ;  number  of  Sunday-school  teachers  so 
his  class.  After  finishing  his  university  course,  far  as  reported,  29,568;  number  of  Sunday- 
he  made  an  extended  tour  through  Europe,  school  scholars,  288,536.  Amount  of  contribu- 
spending  several  years  in  Paris  and  Rome.  In  tions,  $6,749,043.  Number  of  baptisms,  42,519 ; 
1840  be  located  in  Colombia,  South  Carolina,  number  of  confirmations,  23,967.  Whittaker^s 
having,  a  short  time  before,  married  a  daughter  *'  Protestant  Episcopal  Almanac  and  Church 
of   Wade   Hampton,  of  Revolutionary  Came.  List 'Ogives  the  following  statistics  by  dioceses: 
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DtOCEBES  AND  MISSIONS. 


Alabama 

Albany 

Arkaasaa 

California 

Central  New  York  . . . 
Central  Pennsylvania. 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Eoston 

Florida 

Fond  da  Lac 


Georgia. 
lilinoiB. . 


Indiana 

Iowa. 

Kansas 

Kentacky 

Lonsr  Island 

Louisiana 

Maiue 

Maxyland 

Massacbasetts 

ififthipnn 

Mfcanesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri* 

KebzBska 

New  Hampdiire  * . . . . 

New  Jersey 

NewYorkt 

North  Carolina 

Northern  New  Jersey 

Ohio ,. 

Pennsylvania , 

Pittsburgh 

Qnlncy 

Bhode  Island 

Booth  CaroHna 

Southern  Ohio , 

Springfield , 

Tennessee 

Texas. 

Yermont 

Vlrginto 

Western  Michigan 

Western  New  York  *  . 

WestVii^la. 

Wisconsin 


MIBBXOirS. 

Oregon , 

BakoU , 

Colorado  and  Wyoming. . , 

Utah  and  Idaho , 

Nevada , 

Kiobrara 

Northern  Texas 

Western  Texas 

Northern  Califomia. 

New  Mexico  and  Arixona. 

Montanat 

Washington 

African  Missions 

China  Missions 

Japan  Missions. 

Europe  and  Chinat 


Total 


Cl«nr. 


16 

19 

80 

9 

7 

IS 

U 

13 

IS 

4 

6 

9 

14 

10 

T 

7 


27 

45 

113 

V8 

Id 

17 

U 

29 

95 

106 

06 

89 

1S3 

14S 

«T 

81 

86 

87 

20 

17 

27 

80 

£6 

81 

67 

47 

88 

89 

60 

65 

89 

27 

86 

86 

97 

65 

84 

48 

97 

29 

166 

184 

160 

117 

67 

69 

89 

69 

*M 

84 

66 

46 

83 

99 

81 

97 

90 

79 

807 

906 

66 

88 

74 

66 

71 

71 

901 

199 

43 

53 

92 

80 

44 

44 

46 

64 

64 

48 

86 

91 

86 

89 

99 

85 

84 

89 

145 

160 

99 

27 

98 

97 

19 

96 

69 

41 

96 
18 
84 
11 

7 
25 

8 
19 
18 

•  • 

11 
6 
8 

7 
6 
6 


8,401 


8  615 

l:>,7(i6 

l,t8J 

8,609 

12,673 
7,064 

90,696 
1,930 
9,645 
1,651 
2,861 
4.523 
6.475 
8,777 
4,017 
2,007 
4,160 

19,960 
8,666 
2,141 

90,858 

17,981 
7,959 
6,064 
1,909 
6,886 
1,709 
9,066 
7,774 

8^808 
^796 
8,108 
6,659 

9^971 
6,883 
1,470 
6.629 
4,618 
6,061 
1,897 
9,788 
1,870 
8,867 

19,778 
9,970 

12,000 
1,968 
4397 


786 
695 

1,816 
647 
877 
647 

1,088 
858 
680 
163 
831 
806 
447 
408 
77 
600$ 


8,086   844,680 


The  clergy  are  composed  of  64  bishops,  one 
bishop-elect,  and  8,401  priests  and  deacons. 
Whole  number  of  missions  under  the  care  of 
the  Church  (from  incomplete  reports),  1,221; 
number  of  candidates  for  orders,  891 ;  number 
of  baptisms,  so  far  as  reported,  44,968;  ot 
confirmations,  25,401 ;  number  of  Sunday- 
school  teachers,  84,868;  of  Sunday-school 
scholars,  804,962;  total  amount  of  the  contri- 
butions of  the  Church,  $7,811,786.  The  col- 
umn of  "  communicants  "  shows  an  increase  of 
8,789  over  the  previous  year.    The  contribu- 


•  Statisties  of  1880.      f  Incomplete.      X  Estimated. 


tions  were  larger  than  in  1880  by  $298,028. 
The  educational  institutions  under  the  direction 
of  the  Church  include  11  colleges  and  13  theo- 
logical seminaries.  The  '* foreign  churches** 
organized  and  forming  part  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  under 
the  canon  include  one  church  at  Nice  and  two 
at  Paris,  France ;  one  church  in  Dresden,  Ger- 
many; one  in  Rome  and  one  in  Florence, 
Italy;  one  in  Geneva,  Switzerland;  one  in 
Athens,  Greece;  and  a  mission  in  Havana, 
Cuba.  The  churches  at  Florence  and  Athens 
are  vacant. 

The  Rev.  J.  U.  Hopkins,  of  Will'amsport, 
Pennsylvania,  has  published  the  following 
table,  showing  the  ratio  of  communicants  in 
this  Church  to  the  population  in  the  severul 
States,  as  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  reports 
of  the  census  and  of  the  statistics  of  the 
Church  for  1880 ; 

ito 

Coonectlcnt 80 

Bhode  Islsnd 48 

Maiyland 49 

NewTork 67 

Delaware 78 

New  Jersey 76 

Vermont 100 

Massaohosetts 108 

PeoosTlTSiiia 112 

Virginia 117 

Colorado  and  Wyoming.  189 

Both  Virginias  united..  148 

Idtohigan 160 

Minnesota 161 

New  Hampshire 167 

Florida 178 

KeTBda. 188 

Wlaooosin 189 

CaUfomU S09 

South  CaioHna 218 

Oregon  and  Washington  284 

Montana,  Utah,  4  I<&au>.  246 

In  1870  the  Church  returned  one  communi- 
cant  to  every  175  persons  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  country,  including  Chinese  and  non- 
tribal  Indians.  In  1880  it  had  one  communi- 
cant to  every  148  of  the  whole  population. 

Bishon  Thomas  Atkinson,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, died  on  the  4th  of  June,  and  his  place  was 
taken  by  the  Rev.  Theodore  Benedict  Lyman, 
D.  D.,  who  had  been  chosen  Assistant-Bishop  of 
the  Diooese  in  1878. 

Bishop  John  Barrett  Kerfoot,  of  Pittsburgh, 
died  on  the  18th  of  July.  The  Rev.  Cortlandt 
Whitehead,  D.  D.,  was  chosen  to  succeed  him. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  General 
Convention  of  1880  to  consider  the  feasibility 
of  securing  for  the  "  Book  of  Common  Prayer  " 
liturgical  enrichment  and  increased  flexibility 
in  use,  held  its  first  meeting  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  January  18th.  The  work  of  review 
was  distributed  among  three  sub-committees, 
and  resolutions  were  adopted  declaring,  lst» 
that  the  committee  "  asserts  at  the  outset  its 
conviction  that  no  alteration  should  be  made 
touching  either  statements  or  standards  of  doc- 
trine in  the  ^  Book  of  Common  Prayer  * ;  and, 
2d,  that  in  all  its  suggestions  and  acts  it  shall 
be  guided  by  those  principles  of  liturgical  con- 
struction and  ritual  use  which  have  guided  the 
compilation  and  amendmenta  of  the  *  Book  of 


Ito 

Xorth  Carolina 846 

Dakota 276-6 

Ohio 27ft  T 

Nebraska 296 

Maine 818 

Loolsiana 817 

WeetVhginla 828 

Illinois 881 

Georgia. 847 

Alabama. Bt6 

Texas 892 

Missoori 406 

Iowa 44A» 

Kentucky. 416 

Tennessee 498 

Kansas 685*1 

Indiana. ft8&-8 

MisslMippi 668 

Arkansas 8(4 

New  Mexico  and  Art- 
aona 1,250 
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Common  Prayer/  and  have  made  it  what  it  the  canses  which  lead  to  intemperance ;  8,  the 

13."  reformation  of  the  intemperate.    Its  constito- 

The  three  dioceses  within  the  State  of  Oil-  tion  declares  that  *^  recognizing  temperance  as 

nois  took  steps  to  organize  themselves  into  a  the  law  of  tibe  Gospel,  and  total  abstinence  as 

Province  during  1880  and  prior  to  the  meeting  a  rale  of  expediency  in  certain  oases,  and  fully 

of  the  General  Convention  in  that  year ;  and,  and  freely  according  to  every  man  the  right  to 

as  required  by  the  canon,  they  submitted  to  decide  in  the  exercise  of  his  Christian  hberty 

the  General  Convention  for   its   approval  a  whether  or  not  he  will  adopt  such  a  rule,  this 

draft  of  the  organization  and  of  the  powers  society  lays  down  as  the  basis  on  which  it  rests 

which  they  pronosed  it  should  exercise.    The  and  from  which  its  work  shall  be  conducted  a 

organization  and  its  constitution  were  approved  union  and  co-operation  on  eqnal  terms  for  the 

by  both  houses  of  the  General  Convention,  promotion  of  temperance  between  those  who 

except  a  provision  relative  to  the  establish-  use  moderately  ana  those  who  entirely  abstain 

ment  of  an  appellate  court,  to  which   the  from  intoxicating  drinks  as  beverages."  Among 

House  of  Bishops  made  objections.    The  first  the  means  relied  upon  by  the  society  for  the 

meeting  of  the  Provincial  Synod  for  business  promotion  of  its  object,  besides  religious  influ- 

was  held  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  January  26th,  ence  and  subordination  to  it,  are — 1,  systematio 

when  the  three  bishops  and  five  clergymen  teaching  on  the  physical,  social,  and  moral  evils 

and  five  laymen,  as  delegates  from  each  of  the  of  intemperance,  by  means  of  sermons,  lectures, 

dioceses,  were  present.    The  Bishop  of  Quincy  and  the  press ;  2.  the  formation  of  diocesan 

S resided.  The  Synod  engaged  actively  in  the  and  parochial  societies  on  the  general  plan  of 
iscussion  of  the  question  of  organizing  an  ap-  the  general  society,  and  in  affiliation  with  it; 
peUate  court,  notwithstanding  the  objections  of  8,  counter-attractions,  including  the  promotion 
the  Honse  of  Bishops  to  that  measure.  It  was  of  coffee-houses,  workingmen^s  benefit  sooie- 
maintained  that  while  the  House  of  Bishops  ties  and  associations,  reading-rooms,  with  so- 
had  declined  to  approve  giving  the  power  to  cial  gathering  for  amusement  as  well  as  for  in- 
form a  court,  and  the  House  of  Delegates  had,  strnction ;  4,  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxi- 
after  long  resistance,  acquiesced  in  its  action  eating  beveragea,  to  be  urged  on  the  intemper- 
f  or  the  sake  of  saving  the  rest  of  the  measure,  ate  and  those  under  specicd  peril,  and  to  be  rec- 
the  latter  house  had  defined  that  its  acqui-  ommended  to  the  temperate  under  certain  cir- 
esoence  was  based  on  the  express  ground  that  cumstances,  and  especially  to  the  young,  as  a 
since  the  proposed  court  was  to  be  '^  first  insti-  safeguard  against  temptation, 
tated  by  the  several  dioceses,  under  the  per-  The  seventh  Chur^  Congreu  was  held  in 
mission  already  granted  by  Article  6  of  the  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  October  25th,  26th, 
Constitution,"  this  power  did  not  need  the  ap-  and  27th.  The  bishop  of  the  diocese  presided, 
proval  of  the  General  Convention.  The  record  and  opened  the  Congress  with  an  inaugural  ad- 
of  the  action  of  the  two  houses  of  the  Gen-  dress.  The  proceedings  of  the  sessions  con- 
eral  Convention  in  1871  was  read,  showing  that  sisted  of  discussions,  previously  arranged  for, 
both  houses  had  then,  in  the  clearest  manner,  as  follows :  '*  Civil  Service  Reform  " — ^papers 
recognized  the  precise  diocesan  right  which  it  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Gibbons,  Joseph  Packard, 
was  now  proposed  to  exercise,  and  it  was  held  Jr.,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  Seth  Low, 
that  the  action  of  both  houses  in  1871  could  Esq.,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York ;  **  Methods  of 
not  be  repealed  by  a  want  of  consent  on  the  Charity  Organization  "—papers  by  the  Rev.  S. 
part  of  one  house  in  1880.  A  preamble,  citing  H.  Gurteen,  the  Rev.  S.  a.  Giesy,  and  Robert 
the  precise  language  of  the  action  of  the  Gkn-  Treat  Paine,  Esq. ;  '^  The  Revision  of  the  King 
eral  Convention  in  1871,  was  added  to  the  James  Version  of  the  New  Testament " — pa- 
resolution  it  was  proposed  to  adopt,  and  the  pers  by  the  Rev.  John  Cotton  Smith,  D.  D., 
measure,  asserting  the  right  to  act  in  the  estab-  the  Hon.  George  Lnnt,  and  the  Rev.  Walter 
lishment  of  the  court,  and  embodying  the  Mitchell;  ^*Tbe  Relations  of  Parishes  to  the 
draft  of  a  canon  for  its  organization,  was  Dioceses  and  the  Dioceses  to  the  General  Con- 
passed.  The  canon  has,  in  order  to  be  of  vention,  in  the  Matter  of  Jurisdiction  and  Rep- 
force,  to  receive  first  the  approval  of  each  of  resentation  " — papers  by  the  Rev.  John  Henry 
the  three  diocesan  conventions  represented  in  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  tne  Rev.  G.  W.  Ridgely,  and 
the  provincial  organization.  This  is  the  first  the  Rev.  A.  V.  G.  Allen,  D.  D. ;  "  Litur^oal 
real  step  that  has  been  taken  toward  the  organ-  Growth  " — ^papers  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Gar- 
ization  of  a  Court  of  Appeals  in  this  Church,  rison,  M.  D.,  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Beardsley,  D.  D., 
The  bishops  were  requested  to  confer  and  re-  and  the  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  D.  D. ;  ^*  Ednca- 
port  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Synod  con-  tion  of  Divinity  Students" — papers  by  the  Rev. 
earning  the  practicability  of  establishing  any  F.  C.  Ewen,  D.  D.,  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Donal,  the 
educational  or  charitable  institutions  to  be  Rev.  Leigh  ton  Parks,  and  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Fair- 
under  the  care  of  the  province.  bairn,  D.  D. ;  *' Spiritual  Culture" — ^papers  by 
A  Church  Temperance  Society  has  been  or-  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Stoddard,  the  Rev.  Benjamin 
ganized  and  placed  under  the  ex  officio  presi-  Frank]in,D.D.,and  the  Rev.  J.  S.Lindsay.  Be- 
dency  of  the  presiding  bishop.  Its  objects  sidesthe  papers,  each  ofthe  subjects  was  consid- 
iire  declared  in  its  constitution  to  be — 1,  the  ered  in  verbal  addresses  by  "  appointed  speak- 
pramotion  of  temperance ;  2,  the  removal  of  era,"  who  were  foUowed  by  volunteer  speakers. 
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The  receipts  of  the  C&mmitiee/or  Ihrneitie 
Mimons  for  the  year,  as  reported  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  hoard  in  October,  had  been  $220,- 
598,  or,  excluding  legacies  and  special  contribu- 
tions, $143,160.  Its  work  had  been  conducted 
at  an  expense  of  four  and  a  little  more  than  one 
tenth  per  cent  of  the  receipts.  The  commit- 
tee had  employed  as  agents  m  thirteen*miBsion- 
ory  jurisdictions  and  thirty  dioceses— among 
white  people,  12  missionary  bishops  and  288 
clergymen;  among  colored  people,  18  white 
clergymen,  11  colored  clergymen,  8  lay  read- 
ers, and  14  teachers;  among  the  Chinese,  1 
Ohinese  clergyman;  among  Indians,  1  mis- 
sionary bishop,  12  white  dergymeu,  18  native 
clergymen,  1  white  catechist,  9  native  cate- 
chises, 8  teachers,  and  18  women  helpers ;  in 
all,  894  agents. 

The  receipts  of  the  Committee  far  Foreign 
Mieeiane  bad  been  $186,768.  The  cost  of  ad- 
ministration and  collection  had  been  six  and 
three  tenths  per  cent  of  the  amount  realized. 
The  condition  of  the  missions  was  represented 
in  the  report  as  follows:  Greece,  1  school  at 
Athens  with  1  American,  4  Greek  assistants, 
and  4  pupil  teachers ;  Africa,  1  bishop,  8  pres- 
Ityters,  88  other  agents,  867  communicants; 
China,  1  bisbop,  6  presbyters,  66  other  agents, 
408  communicants;  Japan,  1  bishop,  6  pres- 
byters, 28  other  agents,  101  communicants; 
llayti,  1  bishop,  10  presbyters,  67  other  agents, 
364  communicants ;  Mexico,  1  bishop,  1  bishop- 
elect,  12  presbyters,  74  other  agents,  8,801  at- 
tendants on  public  worship.  jPupils  in  Day 
and  Boarding  Schools :  In  Greece,  number 
not  returned ;  in  Africa,  488 ;  in  China,  726 ; 
in  Japan,  74 ;  in  Hay  ti,  247 ;  in  Mexico,  468. 


The  Wcman*$  AuxiUary  to  the  Board  ^ 
Mimone  received  during  the  financial  year 
of  1881  $49,462  in  money,  and  the  value 
of  $94,288  in  boxes,  or  contributions  in 
kind,  making  a  total  of  $148,696.  Its  to- 
tal receipts  for  the  ten  years  of  its  existence 
amounted  to  $789,196.  The  Society  had  dur- 
ing its  past  year  maintained  160  scholarships 
and  paid  the  salaries  of  20  women  mission- 
aries, and  now  proposed  the  establishment 
of  two  salary  funds— domestic  and  foreign 
— ^for  the  payment  of  all  salaries  of  mission- 
ary women. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Mexican  League^ 
a  society  having  for  its  obpect  the  education  of 
a  native  ministry  in  Mexico,  was  held  in  the 
city  of  New  York  April  19th.  The  Bishop  of 
Delaware  presided  at  this  meeting  of  the 
League,  The  receipts  of  the  society  for  the 
year  had  been  $20,267,  and  it  had  a  balance 
on  hand  of  $828.  The  receipts  for  the  past 
five  years  had  exceeded  $76,400. 

PRUSSIA,*  a  kingdom  of  Europe^  forming 
part  of  the  German  Empire.  King,  William  1^ 
German  Emperor  and  King  of  I^ssia.  The 
Prussian  Ministry  at  the  close  of  1881  was  com- 

£osed  as  follows :  President  of  the  Ministry, 
[inister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  Commerce, 
Prince  Bismarck ;  War,  General  Kameke ;  Pub- 
lic Works,  Maybach ;  Finances,  Bitter ;  Interior, 
Pottkammer;  Agriculture,  Dr.  Lucius;  Jus- 
tice, Dr.  Friedberg ;  Worcuiip  and  Education, 
Yon  Gtossler. 

The  population,  according  to  the  new  census 
of  1880,  amounted  to  27,278,911,  divided  as 
follows  among  the  different  provinoes  and  re- 
ligious denominations : 


PROVnfCIB. 

RMtoroPnwsla 

Westani  PrussU 

BnDdeDbiizg 

PonMnnUk , 

Posen 

BtlMia 

BuroDT , 

Bohkswtg.Holstoln 

HftDoyer , 

W«8tpbBH» 

HeiM-KasMo 

Rhine  Provinoe , 

HohenaoUern 

Total ;.. 


1,«5S,498 

682,180 

8,182.689 

1,488,864 

£88^17 

1,667,489 

8,164,668 

1,111,888 

1,842,046 

949,688 

1,087,697 

1,078,898 

8,281 


17,646,468 


840,708 

698,694 

181,529 

88,678 

1,111,968 

8,088,068 

146,486 

8,897 

858,806 

1,070,107 

480,888 

8,944,250 

64,891 


9,806,186 


16,218 

86.647 

66,246 

18,8S6 

66,609 

68,688 

6,700 

8,688 

14,790 

18,810 

41,816 

48,694 

771 


868,790 


10,617 
8,988 
8,868 
8,411 
8,809 
6,716 
^146 
8,847 
4,&97 
4,798 
6,080 
7,768 
141 


64,628 


1,988,986 
1,406,898 
8,889,165 
1,640,(184 
1,708,897 
4,007,925 
8,811007 
1,127,149 
8,180,168 
8,048,848 
1,664,876 
4,074,100 
67,684 


87,878,911 


The  budget  estimat.e8  of  both  revenue  and 
expenditures  during  each  of  the  four  jears  from 
1879  to  1882  (the  financial  year  ending  March 
Slst ;  in  marks,  one  mark  being  equal  to  $.288) : 

TEAR.  R«vmM  tad  Mprnditan  aai^ 

1879. 718,857,764 

1880 711.600,768 

18S1 799,200,581 

1882 918,070,416 

Direct  taxes  form  the  chief  source  of  reve- 
nue, and,  next  to  them,  the  receipts  from  state 
railways.  In  recent  years  the  income  from 
railways  and  other  state  undertakings,  such  as 
mines,  has  been  largely  inoreasincr,  showing  a 
tendency  to  become  a  far  mora  fruitful  source 


of  revenue  than  all  taxation,  direct  or  indirect. 
The  public  debt  of  the  kingdom,  according 
to  the  budget  of  1881-'82,  was  1,996,312,989 
marks,  of  which  86,470,666  marks  were  debts 
of  the  new  provinces. 

The  Diet  assembled  after  the  holidays  on 
January  8th,  and  acljoumed  on  February  2Sd. 
Three  questions  particularly  claimed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  during  tbia  session — ^the  re- 
mission of  three  months*  class  taxes  and  the 
lower  grades  of  the  income-tax  to  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  14,000,000  marks,  the  disposal 

*  For  additloDal  statlitlcti  ud  InAmiuitioii,  lee  arOele  On- 
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of  the  iDoneys  aoorning  to  PraBsia  from  the  snr-  Prince  Bismarck,  in  reply,  declared  that  no  ne- 
ploa  of  the  imperial  revenne,  and  the  relation  gotiations  were  on  foot  between  the  empire 
of  the  ohnroh  to  the  state.  Article  V  of  the  and  the  Vatican.  The  Prosdan  Diet  would 
law  of  Jaly  6,  1880,  provided  that  aoj  priest  famish  an  opportunity  to  give  farther  explana- 
regularly  appointed  by  the  state  might  admin-  tions,  as  Prussia,  of  sJl  other  states,  was  mosi: 
ister  the  sacraments  and  read  mass  in  vacant  interested.  An  amount  would  be  asked  for  in 
parishes,  or  in  those  parishes  whose  priests  the  Prussian  budget  to  enable  the  Government 
were  temporarily  unable  to  attend  to  their  to  bring  about  a  direct  diplomatic  intercourse 
duties.  Herr  Windthorst,  the  leader  of  the  between  the  Vatican  and  Prussia. 
Catholic  Center,  introduced  a  bill  early  in  the  The  discussion  on  the  bill  for  the  remission 
session  to  extend  this  privilege  to  priests  not  of  taxes  was  begun  on  January  28th.  It  showed 
recognized  by  the  state.  The  bill  was  conoid-  that  it  was  barely  expected  that  tiie  measure 
ered  on  its  first  and  second  reading  on  January  could  be  permanently  carried  out  The  Right 
26th.  The  Minister  of  Worship,  Herr  von  Putt-  even  brought  forward  a  financial  plan  of  their 
kammer,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  reminded  own.  The  Minister  of  Finance  opposed  it  most 
the  House  that  the  same  proposition  bad  been  energetically.  In  the  course  of  ins  speech  he 
opposed  by  the  Government  and  voted  down  spoke  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  king- 
by  a  niajority  of  the  House  a  half-year  previ-  dom,  which,  he  declared,  was  improving.  The 
ous,  and  he  could  see  no  reason  why  the  Gov-  bill  was  finally  passed  by  a  vote  of  248  to  106, 
emment  should  change  its  views  now.  He  although  the  different  groups  voting  for  it  were 
denied  the  assertion  made  by  Herr  Windthorst  actuated  by  widely  different  motives.  In  the 
that  the  Catholic  population  of  Prussia  was  not  House  of  Lords  the  bill  was  passed  by  a  major- 
sufficiently  provided  with  spiritual  alvisers.  ity  of  58,  after  a  stormy  debate,  in  the  course 
The  total  number  of  parishes  in  Prussia  was  of  which  the  former  Minister  of  Finance,  Cam p- 
4,604,  with  8,800,000  parishioners,  of  which  hausen,  severely  criticised  the  present  financial 
150  parishes,with  170,000  parishioners,  or  three  policy  of  the  Chancellor.  Prince  Bismarck,  in 
per  cent  of  the  total  number,  were  not  properly  reply,  held  Herr  Catnphausen  responsible  for 
provided  for.  He  desired  nothing  more  than  the  present  financial  crisis,  and  compared  Prus- 
peace,  but  did  not  think  the  proper  way  to  se-  sia,  upon  Herr  Camphausen's  retirement,  to  an 
cure  it  was  to  be  constantly  attacking  the  laws,  estate  which  had  been  completely  exhausted. 
After  a  spirited  debate  on  the  27tb,daring  which  The  debate  on  the  first  reading  of  the  bill 
Herr  von  Bennigsen  spoke  against  the  bill,  and  providing  for  the  disposal  of  moneys  accruing 
Herren  Windthorst  and  Reichensperger  for  it,  to  Prussia  from  the  surplus  of  tlie  imperial  rev- 
the  bill  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  254  to  115.  enue  due  to  the  new  indirect  taxes  was  begun 
Among  those  voting  for  the  bill  were  the  mem-  on  February  8d.  In  the  coarse  of  the  debate 
bers  of  the  Center,  the  Poles,  and  a  few  Lib-  Herr  Richter,  the  leader  of  the  party  of  Prog- 
erals  and  Progressists.  Notwithstanding  the  ress,  and  at  present  considered  the  ablest  de- 
hostile  attitude  of  the  Government  to  the  prop-  bater  in  the  German  Parliament,  vehemently 
ositions  of  the  Catholic  Center,  the  negotiations  attacked  Prince  Bismarck^s  customs  policy,  the 
with  the  Vatican,  which  were  begun  in  1880,  failure  of  which,  he  said,  the  Chancellor  was 
continued  during  1881.  According  to  the  law  trying  to  cover  by  empty  promises.  The  ofiS- 
of  1880,  an  administrator  may  be  appointed  for  oial  reports  respecting  the  improved  condition 
a  diocese  by  a  ministerial  order,  without  reauir-  of  commerce  and  industry  were  fabrications, 
ing  him  to  subscribe  the  reauired  oath,  as  long  The  decadence  of  trade  was  solely  owing  to 
as  he  performed  his  other  auties  to  the  state.  Prince  Bismarck^s  policy.  The  rise  in  the 
This  was  done  in  the  dioceses  of  Paderbom  price  of  food  and  the  duties  on  grain  and  pe- 
and  Osnabrftck ;  while  Treves  received  a  bishop  troleum  had  caused  the  present  distress,  which 
in  the  person  of  Dr.  Eorum,  and  Fulda  in  the  the  bill  was  not  calculated  to  alleviate.  Prince 
person  of  Dr.  Kapp,  of  whom  particularly  Dr.  Bismarck  said  the  bill  would  have  to  be  passed 
Korum  had  in  former  years  made  himself  ob-  by  the  aid  of  a  supplementary  session  of  the 
noxious  to  the  Prussian  Government.  In  Fulda  Diet.  The  object  of  the  bill  was  to  improve 
the  sequestrated  property  of  the  chapter  was  German  agriculture,  and  to  protect  it  from  the 
restored  by  the  Government,  while  in  the  dis-  effects  of  bad  harvests  in  other  countries.  His 
trict  of  Minden  the  Catholic  priests  were  again  principle  was  to  equalize  the  rate  of  direct 
permitted  to  take  part  in  the  inspection  of  taxation,  which  was  too  high,  with  the  rate  of 
the  schools.  Another  concession  made  by  the  indirect  taxation,  which  was  too  low.  Of  the 
Prussian  Government  to  the  Vatican  was  the  direct  taxes  he  only  desired  to  retain  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Prussian  legation  to  the  Holy  Government  the  income-taxes,  while  he  was 
See.  Negotiations  had  been  conducted  for  some  willing  to  hand  over  the  other  taxes  to  the  dis- 
time  by  Kurd  von  Schldzer,  the  German  Min-  triots  and  communes.  In  this  way  he  wished 
ister  in  Washington,  who  had  been  sent  to  to  relieve  those  who  earned  their  livelihood  by 
Rome  on  a  special  mission.  On  November  manual  labor  from  all  taxation.  On  the  sub- 
80th  Professor  Virchow,  in  the  German  Parlia-  ject  of  monopolies  he  said:  '* Tobacco  must 
ment,  asked,  daring  the  discassion  of  the  bud-  produce  more  revenue  than  hitherto.  I  must 
get  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  for  in-  nave  larger  resources,  and  I  consider  tobacco 
formation  on  the  negotiations  with  the  Vatican,  the  most  suitable  means  of  obtaining  them. 
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Parliamentary  conflicts  will   not   make   me  getio  measures  to  abate  the  excitement  and  to 

swerve  from  my  principles,  and  I  shall  not  re-  stop  the  agitation.    (See  Jaws,  etc.) 

tire  nnlil  the  £mperor.  commands  me  to  do  The  Government   purchased  a  number  of 

so.**    In  conclusion,  he  caUed  upon  the  House  railroads  during  the  year,  although  the  Rhein- 

not  to  let  this  matter  rest,  but  to  push  it  ear-  Nahe  Railroad,  which  caused  oonsnderable  dis- 

uestly,  and  thus  relieve  the  communes  of  some  cussion  in  the  Diet,  was  not  among  the  number, 

of  their  burdens.    The  bill  on  February  6th  PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS.     Me9$age  of  Preiir 

was  referred  to  a  special  committee.  dent  Abthub,  at  the  Mret  Seeeion  of  the  Forty- 

The  reform  of  local  administration  led  to  a  tecenth  Congreee^  eommendng  December  6^  1881, 

Cabinet  crisis  in  February.    The  Lower  Houw  Xo  the  Sbhate  akd  Houm  of  Bkpreskktatitm 

had  amended  the  Government  bill  to  the  ef-  of  tub  United  States  :  An  appalling  calamity  haa 

f  jct  that  the  supervision  of  the  local  adminis-  befallen  the  American  people  since  their  chosen  rep- 

irntion  be  intrusted  to  a  local  council  instead  n3ecntative8  li»t  met  in  the  halls  where  you  are  now 

of  to  the  Landrath,  the  local  government  offi-  »«»®«lWed.  We  might  else  recall  with  unaUoved  con- 

VI  iv  VUC7  «^<iuu«avii,  i,u<i  ivvu  |jvtv;auau^«  vtu  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  prosperity  With  which  throughout  the 

cial,  as  was  proposed  by  the  bill.     When  re-  year  the  nation  has  been  blesged.     Its  harreets  have 

turned   to  the  House  of   Lords,   Count  von  been  plenteous ;  its  varied  industries  have  thriven ; 

Eulenburg  accepted  the  amendment.     A  few  the  health  of  ita  people  has  been  preserved  3  it  haa 

minutes  afterward  Herr  Rommel,  a  clerk  in  mwntained  with  fbreim  goveniments  the  undistorW 

the  Ministry  of  Commerce,  Prince  Bismarck;s  J^^ro^SLTv^r^i^'to^^^^^^^ 

special  department,  stated  that  the  Chancellor's  destiny  in  his  hands  the  tribute  of  our  gnteful  devo- 

presence  was  prevented  by  illness,  and  read  a  tion. 

paper  to  the  eflfect  that  Prince  Bismarck  could  To  that  mysterious  exercise  of  his  will,  which  has 

not  consent  to  intrust  the  supervision  of  com-  **^®"  ??"?  ,"**i?'l^°5^4.^'^  ilWous  otiien  who 

**v«  vvuovuv  vv  «UM  iw»  bUQ  ou|/^£  T  wivu  w  wui  ^,^  ^^^  Uitcly  the  head  of  the  nation,  we  bow  m  sor- 

munes  to  irresponsible  bodies.    He  would  sub-  jx>w  and  submission. 

mit  the  bill  to  the  Emperor,  but  would  insist  The  memory  of  his  exalted  character,  of  hia  noble 

on  its  revision  in  a  government  sense  before  achievements,  and  of  bis  patriotic  life  will  be  treaa- 

applying  it  to  other  provinces.     This  decla-  ^^  ^^^  «^®^  •»  »  "^^^  possession  of  tiie  whole  peo- 

ration  caused  the  p-eirtest  excitement  in  the  P  ^^^  announcement  of  his  death  drew  from  foitngn 

iiouse,  and  although  the  bill  was  adopted  as  governments  and  peoples  tributes  of  sympathy  and 

amended   by  the  Lower  House,  thus  giving  sorrow  which  histoiy  will  record  as  signal  tokens  of 

Count  Eulenburg  a  vote  of  confidence,  the  lat-  ^«  kinship  of  nations  and  the  federation  of  mankind. 

tLT  asked  to  be  relieved  of  his  office,  which  The  fwjhM  of  good-will  Ween  our  own  Govcrn- 

*                    *  J    Z     *i-     -^  ^'M*^"!      ^  ment  and  that  of  Great  Bntam  was  never  more  marked 

reoucst  was  granted   by  the   Emperor.     The  than  at  present    In  recognition  of  this  pleasing  fact, 

bill  was  finally  lost,  as  the  two  Houses  could  I  directed,  on  the  occasion  of  the  late  centennial  celt- 

not  agree  upon  it.  bration  at  Torktown,  that  a  salute  be  ^ven  to  the 

Important  ministerial  changes  occurred  in  British  flag.                                 v  v  1    u  n     r 

June  when  the  Minister  of  Wo^hip.  Von  Pntt-  h JSt^°ln*'™iSiTS*Ste^^^'^  ^^tl 

kammer,  was  appointed  Minister  of  the  Inte-  isthmus  of  Panama,  littie  has  occurred  worthy  oi 

rior  in  place  of  Count  Eulenburg; ;  while  Herr  mention  in  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the  two  ooun- 

von  Gossler,  Under-Secretary  of  State  and  the  *"^- ,    .     ,             ,     ^           «       ,  . 

President  of  the  German  Parliament,  was  ap-  ,^fSL,Sy^JJ^^^^^^^^^          iS^eS^t^a^ 

pointed  Mmister  of  Worship.  ingin  ftill  the  sum  of  £16,000,  most  of  which  his 

The  new  Economical  Council,  created  by  been  ah«ady  distributed.  As  the  tenns  of  the  settle- 
law  of  November  15,  1880,  met  on  January  ment  included  compensation  for  imuries  suffered  by 
27th  and  closed  February  11th.  It  consisto  of  ^  fishermen  at  Asnee  Bay,  there  hM  been  retahied 
seventy-five  members,  who  are  to  serve  for  five  foJ'SiS^  Si2Sis  ""*  "  ^"^ 
years.  It  is  to  give  its  opinion  on  drafts  of  Theparticipationof  Americans  m  the  exhibitions  at 
bills  and  decrees  relating  to  important  econom-  Melbourne  and  Sydney  will  be  approvingly  men- 
ioal  interest  in  commerce,  trades,  agriculture,  tioned  in  the  reports  ot  the  two  exnibitions,  soon  to 
and  forestry,  before  they  are  submitted  to  the  ^  P««ented  to  Congress.     They  wUl  disclose  ti>e 

r';«^  xu-  jLlxA^^4i^^       1 J.V    _  t^     -  *     u  readiness  of  our  countrymen  to  make  successful  oom- 

i».ing  for  ratification;  also  the  motions  to  be  petition  in  distant  fields  of  enterprise. 

made  and  the  votes  to  be  cast  by  the  Prussian  Negotiations  for  an  International  Copyright  Con- 
members  of  the  Federal  Council  so  far  as  they  vention  are  in  hopeful  progress, 
relate  to  economical  questions.     The  principal  ,The  sunnender  of  Sitting  Bull  and  his  forces  upon 

..ueBHon  coneidered  br  the  Oouncu'V.B Jhe  t.^rte^f°&WL"Ln,ir^"Zl.^r: 

Accident  Insurance  Bill  which  was  submitted  derm  quest  of  sustenance.     Ui»on  this  subject  a  cor- 

to  the  German  Parliament.     (See  Gbbmant.)  responaence  has  been  opened,  which  promises  an 

Disturbances  directed  against  the  Jews  oc-  adequate  underetandinf.    Our  troops  have  orders  to 

c.irred  in  the  provinces  of  Pomerania  and  •^SJ^  ^^'^^^^^^HV  v  ^?? '''**^  f  ?l?i?^ 
w^of  !>•.,««:.  S.A  :«  i-k^  v.*w  ^^  T>^.i:^  a  The  presence  at  the  Yorktown  celebration  ol  rep- 
West  Prussia,  and  m  the  city  of  Berhn.  A  rescntativcs  of  the  French  Republic  and  descendanti 
strong  agitation  against  them  was  led  by  nu-  of  Lafayette  and  of  his  gallant  oompatriou  who  were 
nierous  prominent  men,  among  them  the  court  our  allies  in  the  Revolution,  has  served  to  strengthen 
preacher,  Stacker.     Many  petitions  directed  the  spirit  of  good-will  which  has  always  existed  be- 

agaiMt  the  Jewa,  signed  by  over  260,000  per-  *'?^°  tm  ^°CXed  ^th  th.  proceeding,  ef  the 

sons,  were  sent  to  the  German  Parhament.    In  Bi-metallic  Conference  held  during  the  summer  at  the 

the  fall  of  the  year  the  Government  took  ener-  dty  of  Paris.    No  acooid  was  readied,  but  a  valuabU 
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mtorchangv  of  TiewB  wis  had,  and  th«  oonfiBrenoe  OoTonunent  has  repeatedly  demanded  that  ezemplaiy 

'will  next  year  be  renewed.  justice  be  done. 

At  the  Electrical  Exhibition  and  Congress  also  held  The  Swiss  Government  has  again  solicited  the  good 

at  Paris,  this  country  was  creditably  represented  by  offices  of  our  diplomatic  and  consular  ajients  for  the 

eminent  spodalista  who,  in  the  absence  of  an  appro-  protection  of  its  citizens  in  countries  where  it  is  not 

priation,  generously  lent  their  efficient  aid  at  the  in-  itself  represented.    This  request  has,  within  proper 

stance  of  me  State  Deputment.    While  our  exhibitors  limits,  been  granted. 

in  this  almost  distinctively  American  field  of  achieve-  Our  agents  in  Switserland  have  been  instructed  to 

ment  have  won  several  valuable  awards,  1  recommend  protest  against  the  conduct  of  the  authorities  of  cer- 

that  Congress  {>rovide  for  the  repayment  of  the  per-  tain  communes  in  permitting  the  emigration  to  this 

Bon^kl  expenses  incurred,  in  the  puoho  interest,  by  the  country  of  criminals  and  other  objectionable  persons, 

honorary  commissioners  and  delegates.  Several  such  persons,  through  the  co-operation  of  the 

No  new  questions  respecting  the  status  of  our  Commissioners  of  Emigration  at  New  York,  have 

naturalised  citizens  in  Germany  have  arisen  during  been  sent  back  by  the  steamers  which  brought  them, 

the  year,  and  the  causes  of  complaint,  especially  in  A  continuance  of  this  course  may  prove  a  more  efTect- 

Alsoce  and  Lorraine,  have  practically  ceatMid  through  ual  remedy  than  diplomatic  remonstrance, 

the  liberal  action  of  the  Imperial  Government  in  ao-  Treaties  of  commerce  and  navigation,  and  for  the 

ocpting  our  often-expressed  views  on  the  subject,  regulation  of  consular  privileges,  have  been  concluded 

Tne  application  of  the  treaty  of  1898  to  the  lately  ac-  with  Boumania  and  Servia  since  their  admission  into 

quired  Rhenish  provinces  hss  received  very  earnest  the  ikmily  of  European  states, 

attention,  and  a  definite  and  lasting  agreement  on  this  As  is  natural  with  contiguous  states  having  like  in- 

point  is  oonfidentiy  expected.    The  participation  of  stitutions  and  like  aims  of  advancement  and  develop- 

the  descendants  of  Baron  von  Steuben  in  tne  York-  ment,  the  friendship  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico 

town  festivities,  and  their  subsequent  reception  by  has  been  oonstantiy  maintained.     This  Government 

their  American  kinsmen,  strikingly  evinced  the  ties  haa  lost  no  occasion  of  encouraging  the  Mexican  Gk)v- 

of  good- will  which  unite  the  German  people  and  our  emment  to  a  benefldal  realization  of  the  mutual  ad- 

oivn.  vantsges  wluoh  will  reault  from  more  intimate  com- 

Our  interoour.<9e  with  Spain  has  been  friendly.    An  meroial  intercourse,  and  from  the  opening  of  the  rich 

agreement  oondudod  in  February  last  fixes  a  term  for  interior  of  Mexioo  to  railway  enterprise.    I  deem  it 

the  labors  of  the  Spanish  and  American  Claims  Com-  important  that  means  be  provided  to  restrain  the  law- 

mla^ion.      The  Spanish  Government  has  been  re-  lessness  unfortunately  so  common  on  the  frontier,  and 

quested  to  pay^  the  late  awards  of  that  oommission,  to  suppress  the  forays  of  the  reservation  Indiana  on 

and  will,  it  is  believed,  accede  to  the  request  aa  either  side  of  the  Bio  Grande, 

promptiy  and  courteously  as  on  former  occasions.  The  neighboring  states  of  Central  America  have 

By  recent  legislation  onerous  fines  have  been  im-  preserved  mtemal  peace,  and  their  outward  relations 

posed  upon  American  shippin^i^  in  Spanish  and  colo-  toward  us  have  been  tnose  of  intimate  friendship, 

nial  ports  for  slight  irregularities  in  manifests.    One  There  are  encouraging  signs  of  their  growing  disposi- 

nase  of  hardship  is  speciaDy  worthy  of  attention.   The  tion  to  subordinate  their  local  interests  to  those  which 

dark  Masonic,  bound  for  Japan,  entered  Manila  in  are  common  to  them  by  reason  of  thei^gepgraphical 

distress,  and  is  there  sought  to  be  confiscated  under  relations. 

Spanish  revenue  laws  for  an  alleged  shortage  in  her  The  boundary  dispute  between  Guatemala  and  Mex- 

transshipped  cargo.     Thoneh  efifurts  for  ner  relief  ico  has  afforded  this  Government  an  opportunity  to 

have  thus  far  proved  unavailing,  it  is  expected  that  exercise  its  good  offices  for  preventing  a  rupture'be- 

fche  whole  matter  will  be  a4justed  in  a  friendly  spirit,  tween  those  states,  and  for  procuring  a  peaceable  solu- 

The  Senate  resolutions  of  condolence  on  the  aasas-  tion  of  the  question.    I  cherish  strong  hope  that  in 

sination  of  the  Czar  Alexander  II  were  appropriately  view  of  our  relations  of  amity  with  both  oountriea  our 

'communicated  to  the  Russian  Government,  wnich  in  friendly  oounsels  may  prevail, 

turn  has  expressed  its  sympathy  in  our  late  national  A  special  envoy  of  Guatemala  has  brousht  to  me 

bereavement.    It  is  desirable  tnat  our  oordial  rela-  the  condolences  of  his  government  and  people  on  the 

tions  with  Russia  should  be  strengthened  by  proper  death  of  President  Garfield. 

en^gements,  assuring  to  peaceable  Americans  who  The  Costa  Rican  Government  lately  frtmied  an  en- 

visit  the  empire  the  consideration  which  is  due  to  gagement  with  Colombia  for  settling  by  arbitration 

them  as  citizens  of  a  friendly  state.    This  is  especially  the  boundary  question  between  tiiose  oountrieSjj>ro- 

needful  with  respect  to  American  Israelites,  whose  viding  thst  the  post  of  arbitrator  should  be  offered 

dasiiifioation  with  the  native  Hebrews  has  evoked  en-  successively  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  the  Kizig  of 

srgetic  remonstrances  from  this  Government  Spun,  and  the  President  of  the  Argentine  Confe^ra- 

A  supplementary  consular  agreement  with  Italy  haa  tion.    The  King  of  the  Belgians  has  declined  to  act, 

been  sanctioned  and  proclaimed,  which  puts  at  rest  but  I  am  not  as  yet  advised  of  the  action  of  the  King 

tonfiicts  of  jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  crimes  on  ahip-  of  Spain.    As  we  have  certain  interests  in  the  dis- 

board.  puted  territory  which  are  protected  by  our  treaty  en- 

Soveral  important  international  conferences  have  gagements  with  one  of  the  parties,  it  is  important  that 
been  held  in  Italyduring  the  year.  At  the  Geograph-  the  arbitration  should  not,  without  our  consent,  af- 
ical  Congress  of  Venice,  the  Beneficence  Con^press  of  feet  our  rights,  and  this  Government  has  aooordingly 
Milan,  and  the  Hyeienio  Congress  of  Turin,  this  coun-  thought  proper  to  make  its  views  known  to  the  par- 
try  was  representoa  by  delegates  from  branches  of  the  ties  to  the  agreement,  as  well  as  to  intimate  them  to 
public  service,  or  by  private  citizens  duly  accredited  the  Belgian  and  Spanish  Governments. 
I  in  an  honorary  capacity.  It  is  hoped  that  Congress  The  questions  growing  out  of  the  proposed  inter> 
<  will  give  such  prominence  to  the  results  of  their  pai^  oceanic  water-way  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  are 
ticlpation  as  they  may  seem  to  deserve.  of  grave  national  importance.    This  Government  has 

The  abolition  of  all  disorimiuating  duties  a<|p(dnst  not  been  unmindfUl  of  the  solemn  obligations  imposed 

such  colonial  productions  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  as  upon  it  by  its  compact  of  1846  with  Colombia,  as  the 

are  imported  nither  from  Holland  has  been  already  independent  and  sovereign  mistress  of  the  territory 

coa<sidered  by  Congress.    I  trust  that  at  the  present  crossed  by  the  canal,  and  nas  sought  to  render  them 

i4C^ion  the  matter  may  be  favorably  concluded.  effective  by  ftwh  engagements  with  the  Colomlnan 

The  insecurity  of  life  and  property  in  many  parts  of  Republic  looking  to  their  prectical  execution.    The 

Turkey  has  given  rise  to  correspondence  with  the  negotiations  to  tiiisend,  after  they  had  reached  what 

Porte^  looking  particularly  to  the  better  protection  of  appeared  to  be  a  mutually  satisfiustory  solution  here, 

Amencan  missionaries  in  the  empire.    The  condemned  were  met  in  Colombia  by  a  disavowal  of  the  powers 

rairderer  of  the  eminent  missionary  Dr.  Justin  W.  which  its  envoy  had  assumed,  and  by  a  proposal  for 

Pdi'dona  has  not  yet  been  executed,  although  this  renewed  negotiation  on  a  modified  basis. 
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Meanwhile  this  Goverament  learned  that  Colombia  bUitiea  of  that  GoTemment  in  the  enactment  of  any 
had  proposed  to  the  Kuropean  powera  to  join  in  a  laws  relating  to  Chinese  immigration, 
guarantee  of  the  neutrality  of  the  proposed  Panama  Those  dauses  of  the  treaties  wluch  forbid  the  par- 
Canal — a  ffuarantee  which  would  be  in  direct  contra-  ticipation  of  citizens  or  vessels  of  the  United  States  in 
▼ention  of  our  obli^tion  as  the  sole  guarantor  of  the  the  opium-trade  will  doubtless  receive  j^our  approval, 
integrity  of  Colombian  territory  and  of  the  neutrality  They  wiU  attest  the  sincere  interest  which  our  people 
of  the  canal  itself.  My  lamented  predecessor  felt  it  and  Government  feel  in  the  commendable  efforts  of 
his  duty  to  place  before  the  European  powers  the  the  Chinese  Government  to  put  a  stop  to  this  de- 
reasons  which  make  tlie  prior  guarantee  ofthe  United  moralizing  and  destructive  tramc 
States  in^pensable,  and  lor  which  the  inteijection  of  In  relation  both  to  China  and  Japan,  some  ohan^ 
any  foreignguarantee  might  be  regarded  as  a  supeiflu-  are  desirable  in  our  present  system  of  consular  jun^- 
ous  and  unmendly  act.  diction.    I  hope  at  some  future  time  to  lay  before  you 

Foreseeing  the  probable  reliance  of  the  British  Gov-  a  scheme  for  its  improvement  in  the  entire  East, 

emment  on  the  provisions  of  the  Ckiyton-Bulwer  The  intimacy  between  our  own  country  and  Japan, 

treaty  of  1850^  as  affording  room  for  a  share  in  the  the  most  advanced  of  the  Eastern  nations,  continues 

?:uarantees  which  the  United  States  covenanted  with  to  be  cordial.  I  am  advised  that  the  Em^ror  oon- 
/olombia  four  years  before,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  templates  the  establishment  of  foil  constitutional  gov- 
supplement  the  action  of  my  predecessor  by^  proposing  ernment,  and  that  he  has  already  summontHl  a  parlia- 
to  ner  Majesty's  Government  the  modification  of  tliat  mentary  congress  fbr  the  purpose  of  effecting  the 
instrument  and  the  abro^ion  of  such  clauses  thereof  ohang|e.  Sucn  a  remarkable  step  toward  com[>letc 
as  do  not  comport  with  the  obligations  of  the  United  assimilation  with  the  Western  system  can  not  fail  to 
States  toward  Colombia,  or  with  the  vital  needs  of  the  bring  Japan  into  closer  and  more  beneficial  relation- 
two  friendly  parties  to  the  compact.  ship  witn  ourselves  as  the  chief  Pacific  power. 

This  Government  sees  with  grtot  oonoem  the  eon-  A  question  has  arisen  in  relation  to  the  ezerciso  in 

tinuanoe  of  the  hostile  relations  between  Chili,  Bo-  that  country  of  the  judidal  factions  conferred  upon 

livia^  and  Peru.    An  early  peace  between  these  re-  our  ministers  and  consuls.   The  indictment,  trial,  and 

pubhcs  is  much  to  be  desired,  not  only  that  they  may  conviction  in  the  consular  court  at  Yokohama  of  John 

themselves  be  spared  further  misery  and  bloodshed.  Boss,  a  merchant-seaman  on  board  an  American  vea- 

but  because  their  continued  antagonism  threatens  con-  sel,  have  made  it  necessary  for  the  Government  to  in- 

Boquenoea  which  are,  in  my  judgment,  dan^ious  to  stitute  a  careful  examination  into  the  nature  and 

the  interests  of  republican  government  on  this  oonti-  methods  of  this  jurisdiction. 

nent,  and  calculated  to  destroy  the  best  elements  of  It  appeared  that  Boss  was  regularly  shipped  under 

our  free  and  peacefVd  dvilization.  the  fi^  of  the  United  States,  but  was  by  birth  a  Brit- 

As  in  the  present  excited  condition  of  popular  feel-  ish  subject  My  predecessor  felt  it  his  duty  to  main- 
ing  in  these  countries  there  has  been  serious  misap-  tain  the  position  tnat,  during  his  service  aa  a  regu- 
prehension  of  the  position  of  the  United  States,  and  as  larly  ahipped  seaman  on  board  an  American  merchant- 
separate  diplomatic  intercourse  with  each  through  in-  vessel,  Boss  was  subject  to  the  laws  of  that  service 
dependent  mimsters  is  sometimes  subset,  owmg  to  and  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  consular 
the  want  of  prompt  reciprocal  commumcation,  to  tem-  authorities. 

poraiy  misunderstanding,  I  have  deemed  it  judicious.  I  renew  the  recommendation  which  haa  been  here- 

at  the  present  time,  to  send  a  special  envoy,  accredited  tofore  uiged  by  the  Executive  upon  the  attention  of 

to  all  and  each  of  them,  and  mmished  with  gemenl  Congress,  that  after  the  deduction  of  such  amount  aa 

instructions,  which  will,  I  trust,  enable  him  to  bring  may  be  found  due  to  American  citizens,  the  balance  of 

these  powers  into  friondiy  relations.  the  indemnity  funds  heretofore  obtained  fhnn  China 

The  Government  of  Venezuela  maintains  its  attitude  and  Japan,  and  which  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the 

of  warm  friendship,  and  continuea  with  gnat  reffu-  State  Department,  be  returned  to  the  governments  of 

larity  its  payment  of  the  monthly  quota  orthe  diplo-  those  countries. 

matio  deot     Without  suggesting  the  direction  in  The  King  of  Hawaii,  in  the  course  of  hia  homeward 

whidi  Congress  should  act,  1  ask  its  attention  to  the  return  after  a  joumevaround  the  world,  haa  lately 

pending  questions  affecting  the  distribution  of  the  visited  this  country.    While  our  relatione  with  that 

sums  thus  far  received.  kingdom  are  friendly,  this  Government  haa  viewed 

The  relations  between  Venezuela  and  France,  grow«  with  ooneem  the  efforts  to  seek  replenishment  of  the 
ing  out  of  t^e  same  debt,  have  been  for  some  time  diminishing  population  of  the  islands  from  outward 
past  in  on  unsatisfactory  state,  and  this  Government,  sources,  to  a  degree  which  may  impair  the  native 
aa  the  neighbor  and  one  of  the  largest  creditors  of  sovereignty  and  independence,  in  which  the  United 
Venezuela,  *  has  interposed  its  influence  with  the  States  was  among  the  first  to  testify  a  lively  interest. 
French  Government  with  the  view  of  producing  a  Belations  of  unimpaired  amity  have  been  main- 
friendly  and  honorable  adjustment.  tained  thronehout  the  year  with  the  respective  Gov- 

I  remt  that  the  commercial  interests  between  the  emments  of  AustrisrHungary,  Belgium,  Denmark, 

United  States  and  Braril,  ttom  which  great  advan-  Hayti,  Paraguay  and  Uruguay,  Portugal,  and  Sweden 

tages  were  hoped  a  year  ago,  have  suffered  fVom  the  and  Norway.    This  may  also  be  said  of  Greece  and 

withdrawal  of  the  American  lines  of  communication  Ecuador,  although  our  relations  with  those  states 

between  the  Brazilian  ports  and  our  own.  have  for  some  years  been  severed  by  the  withdrawal 

Through  the  efforts  of  our  Minister  Besident  at  of  appropriations  for  diplomatic  representatives  at 

Buenos  Ayres  and  the  United  States  Minister  at  San-  Athens  and  Quito.    It  seems  expedient  to  restore 

tiago^a  treaty  has  been  concluded  between  the  Argen-  those  missions,  even  on  a  reduced  scale,  and  I  deeid- 

tizw  Kepublio  and  Chili,  disposing  of  the  long-pend-  edly  recommend  such  a  course  with  respect  to  Euca- 

ing  Patagonian  boundary  question.    It  is  a  matter  of  dor,  which  is  likely,  within  the  near  future,  to  play 

congratulation  that  our  Government  has  been  afforded  an  important  part  among  the  nations  ofthe  Southern 

the  opportunity  of  successfully  exerting  its  good  in-  Pacific. 

fluence  for  the  prevention  of  disagreements  oetween  At  its  last  extra  session  the  Senate  called  for  the 

these  republics  ofthe  American  Continent.  text  of  the  Geneva  Convention  for  the  relief  of  the 

I  am  glad  to  inform  you  that  the  treaties  lately  ne-  wounded  in  war.  I  trust  that  this  action  foreshadows 
gptdated  with  China  have  been  duly  ratified  on  both  such  interest  in  the  subject  as  will  result  in  the  ad- 
sides,  and  the  exchange  made  at  Pexing.  Legislation  hesion  of  the  United  Statea  to  that  humane  and  oom- 
ia  necessary  to  carry  their  provisions  into  effect.    The  mendable  engagement. 

prompt  and  friendly  spirit  with  which  the  Chinese  I  invite  your  attention  to  the  propriety  of  adopting 

Government,  at  the  requei^t  ofthe  United  States,  con-  the  new  Code  of  International  Kules  for  the  Preven- 

ceded  the  modification  of  existing  treaties,  should  tion  of  Collisions  on  the  high  seas,  and  of  oonforming 

aeonre  careful  regard  for  the  interests  and  sascepti-  the  domestic  legislation  of  the  Umted  Statea  thereto. 
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to  thAl  no  oonftuion  may  mIm  Arom  the  appliostioii 
of  oonflioting  rules  in  the  case  of  venels  of  different 
nationalitiee  meetinff  in  tidal  waters.  These  inter- 
national rules  differ  out  sllfhtly  from  our  own.  They 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Navv  Department  for  the 

StTemance  of  the  war-ships  or  the  United  States  on 
e  hiffh  seas  and  in  foreign  waters ;  and,  through 
the  action  of  the  State  Department  in  disseminating 
the  rules,  and  in  sequainting  ship-masters  with  the 
option  or  oonforming  to  them  without  the  jurisdio 
tional  waters  of  the  United  States,  they  are  now  very 
generally  known  and  obeyed. 

The  State  Department  still  continues  to  publish  to 
the  country  the  trade  and  manulacturing  reports  re- 
ceived from  its  oflloers  abroad.  The  success  of  this 
course  wsrrants  its  continuance,  and  such  appropri- 
ation as  may  be  required  to  meet  the  rapidly  inoreaa- 
iog  demand  for  these  publications.  With  special  ref- 
erence to  the  Atlanta  Cotton  Ezpositiotf,  the  October 
number  of  the  reports  was  devoted  to  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  papers  on  the  cotton  goods  trade  of  the  world. 

The  International  Sanitary  Conference,  for  which, 
In  1879,  Conffress  made  provision,  assembled  in  this 
city  early  in  January  last,  and  its  sessions  were  pro- 
longed until  Maroh.  Altnough  it  reached  no  spedflc 
conclusions  affecting  the  Aiture  action  of  the  piutioi- 
pant  powers,  the  interchange  of  views  proved  to  be 
most  valuable.  The  AiU  protocols  of  the  session  have 
been  already  presented  to  the  Senate. 

As  pertinent  to  this  general  subject,  I  callvour  at- 
tention to  the  operatU)n8  of  the  National  Board  of 
Health.  Established  by  act  of  Congress  aoproved 
Maroh  8.  1879.  its  sphere  of  duty  was  enlargea  by  the 
act  of  June  So,  in  the  ssme  year.  By  the  last-named 
act  the  board  was  required  to  institute  such  measures 
as  might  be  deemed  necessary  for  preventing  the  in- 
troduction of  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  from 
foreign  countries  into  the  United  States,  or  from  one 
State  into  another. 

The  execution  of  the  rules  and  regulations  prepared 
by  the  board  and  approved  by  nay  predecessor  has 
done  much  to  arrest  the  progress  of  epidemic  disease, 
and  has  thus  rendered  substantial  service  to  the  na- 
tion. 

The  International  Sanitary  Conference,  to  which  I 
have  referred,  adopted  a  form  of  a  bill  of  health  to  be 
used  bpr  all  vessels  seeking  to  enter  the  ports  of  the 
oountnes  whose  representatives  participated  in  its  de- 
liberations. This  form  has  since  been  prescribed  bv 
the  National  Board  of  Health,  and  incorporated  witn 
Its  rules  and  regulations,  which  have  been  approved 
by  me  in  pursuance  of  law. 

The  health  of  the  people  is  of  supreme  importance. 
All  measures  looking  to  their  protection  i^i^ainst  the 
spread  of  contagious  diseases,  and  to  the  increase  of 
our  sanitary  knowledge  for  su<^  purposes,  deserve 
attention  of  Congress. 

The  report  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pre- 
sents in  detail  a  highly  satisfactory  exhibit  of  the 
state  of  the  finances  and  the  condition  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  public  service  administered  by  that 
department. 

The  ordinary  revenues  from  all  sources,  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30, 1881,  were : 

Trom  enstoms $198,159,676  09 

from  iotarnal  revenue 18fi.26<.)V^'^  61 

From  Mies  of  pablic  lands. 2,201,868  17 

From  tax  on  olroolaiion  and  doposita  of  na- 

tlooal  banks 8,116,116  79 

From  repayment  of  interest  by  Paeifie  Ball- 

wayOompaatea 610,888  80 

From  alaUng  fluid  fi»r  Padflo  fiaUway  Com- 

paoiea 8^.180  64 

From  cnstoma  fees,  fines,  penaltlea,  etc 1,226,514  86 

From  fees— eonsolar.  letters-patent,  and  lands  2,214,988  98 
From  proceeds  of  sales  of  UoTemment  prop- 
erty   969,17400 

From  profits  on  eotnaffo 8,468,486  61 

From  ravenaas  of  theDlstriot  of  Columbia . .  9,016J99  28 

J^m  mlaoallaiMOiia  soaroea 6.206.880  18 

Total  ordinary  reoalpta $860,789,999  Vt 


The  ordinary  expenditures  for  the  same  pe- 
riod were : 

For  dvU  azpenaea $17,941,177  19 

For  foreign  Uitvrooarae 1,01^,964  99 

For  Indians 6.614,161  Qfi 

For  Pensions 6U,u09,979  62 

For  the  mllttaxy  establishment,  Inclnding 
river  and  harbor  Improvements  and  arao- 

nala 40,466,460  66 

For  the  naval  eatabUahment,  including  vea- 
aela.  macblneiy^and  improvementa  at  na- 
vy-yards       16,686,671  66 

For  mlscellaneoua  expenditures,  including 
public  buildings,  light-houses,  and  collect- 
ing the  revenue 41,887,280  67 

F<Mr  expenditures  on  account  of  the  Diatriet 

ofOolnmbui 8,618,919  OS 

For  iDtareat  on  the  public  debt 62,608,741  18 

For  premium  on  bonds  purchaaed 1,061,248  78 

Total  ordinary  expenditures $280,712,887  60 

Leaving  a  anrplns  revenue  of $100,069,404  98 

Which  was  applied  as  follows : 

To  the  redemption  of— 

Bonds  for  the  sinking  Aind $74,371,200  OO 

FraotioDal  currency  for  the  sinking  fhnd. .  Ii>9,001  06 

Loan  of  Februaiy,  1861 7,4i8,000  00 

Tao.|brtlaaofl»M 2,itlMM  00 

Flre-twentiea  of  1869 18,800  00 

Fivo-tweatiea  of  1864. 8,400  00 

Flve-twentieaofl86& 87,800  00 

Oonaola  of  1866 148,150  00 

Conaolaof  1867 980,160  00 

Conaola  of  1868 887,400  00 

Texan  Indemity  atook 1,000  00 

Old  demaad,  oompoond-lntareat,  and  other 

notaa. 18,880  00 

And  to  the  Inereaaa  of  oaah  in  the  Treaauiy  14,687,028  98 

Total $100,069,404  98 

The  reqoirements  of  the  sinking  ftmd  for  the  yesr 
amounted  to  $90,786,064.02,  whidi  sum  included  a 
halance  of  $49,817,128.78,  not  provided  for  during  the 
previous  fiscal  year.  The  sum  of  $74,480,201.06  was 
applied  to  this  Aind,  which  left  a  deficit  of  $16,806,« 
878.47.  The  increase  of  the  revenues  for  1881  over 
those  of  the  previous  year  was  $29,862,901.10.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  receipts  during  the  present  fiscal 
year  will  reach  $400,000,000,  and  the  expenditures 
$970,000,000,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $180,000,000  appli- 
cable to  the  sinking  fund  and  the  redemption  ox  the 
public  debt. 

I  approve  the  reoommendation  of  the  Becretary  of 
the  Treasury,  that  provision  be  made  for  the  eariy 
retirement  of^  silver  oertiflcates,  and  that  the  act  re- 
quiring their  issue  be  repealed.  They  were  issued  in 
pursuance  of  the  policy  of  the  Qovemment  to  maintain 
silver  at  or  near  the  gold  standard,  and  were  accord- 
ingly made  receivable  for  all  customs,  taxes,  and  pub- 
lic aues.  About  six^-six  millions  of  them  are  now 
outstanding.  They  form  an  unnecessary  addition  to 
the  paper  currency,  a  sufficient  amount  of  which  may 
be  reaaily  supplied  by  the  national  banks. 

In  accordance  with  the  act  of  February  28. 1878,  the 
Treasurv  Department  has,  monthly,  caused  at  leaat 
two  minions  in  value  of  silver  bullion  to  be  coined 
into  standard  silver  dollani.  One  hundred  and  two 
million  of  these  dollani  have  been  already  coined, 
while  only  about  thirty-four  millions  are  in  circula- 
tion. 

For  the  reasons  which  he  spedfies,  I  concur  in  the 
Seeretaiy's  recommendation  that  the  provision  for 
ooinaoe  of  a  fixed  amount  each  month  be  repealed, 
and  that  hereafter  only  so  much  be  coined  as  snail  be 
necessary  to  supply  the  demand. 

The  Secretary  aaviges  that  the  issue  of  mid  certifi- 
cates should  not  for  the  present  be  resumed,  and  sug- 
SBsts  that  the  national  banks  may  properly  be  fcr- 
idden  b^  law  to  retire  their  currency  except  upon 
reasonable  notice  of  their  intention  so  to  do.  Such 
logisUtion  would  seem  to  be  justified  by  the  reoenfc 
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aodon  of  oertain  banks  on  the  oooosion  referred  to  in  would  be  paid  at  par  on  the  flnt  day  of  Julj  foUowing, 

the  Secretary's  report.  or  that  they  might  be  "  oontinued"  at  the  pleasnre  of 

Of  the  iitleen  millions  of  fractional  currency  still  the  Govenmient,  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  <^  three 

outstanding,  only  about  eighty  thousand  has  been  re-  and  one  half  per  centum  per  annum, 

doomed  the  past  year.     fUe  sug^stion  that   this  Under  this  notice  $178,066,160  of  the  six  per  oentnra 

amount  may  properlv  be  dropped  trom  future  state-  bonds  were  continued  at  the  lower  rate,  and  |17,686, 

ments  of  the  public  debt  seems  worthy  of  approval.  860  were  redeemed. 

So,  also,  does  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  as  to  In  the  month  of  May  a  like  notice  was  siven  re- 

the  advisability  of  relievm^;  the  calendar  of  the  U  nited  specting  the  redemption  or  continuance  of  the  1489,- 

States  courts  m  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  841,860  of  five  per  centum  bonds  then  outstanding, 

by  the  transfer  to  another  tribunal  of  the  numerous  and  of  these,  $401,604,900  were  continued  at  three  ana 

suits  there  pending  against  collectors.  one  half  per  centum  per  annum,  and  $88,886,460 -re- 

The  revenue  fVom  customs  for  the  past  fiscal  year  deemed, 

was  $198,169,676.02,  an  increase  of  $11,687,611.42  over  The  six  per  centum  bonds  of  the  loan  of  Febmary 

that  of  the  year  preceding :  $188,098,662.89  of  this  8, 1861,  and  of  the  Oregon  war  debt,  amounting  to- 

amount  was  collected  at  the  port  of  NeW  York,  leaving  gethor  to  $14,126,800,  having  matured  duriziff  the  year, 

$60,261,118.68  as  the  amount  collected  at  all  the  other  the  Secretary  of  the  'rreasury  gave  notice  ofnis  inten- 

ports  of  the  country.    Of  this  smn,  $47,977,187.68  was  tion  to  redeem  the  same,  ana  such  as  have  been  pre- 

coUected  on  sugar,  melado,  and  molasses ;  $27,285,-  sented  have  been  paid  from  the  surplus  revenues. 

624.78  on  wool  and  its  manufactures ;  $21,462,684.84  There  have  also  been  redeemed  at  par  $16,179,100  of 

on  iron  and  steel,  and  manuiactures  thereof;  $19,-  the  three  and  one  half  per  centum  *' continued  "ocods, 

088,665.81  on  manuiactures  of  silk;  $10,826,116.21  on  making  a  total  of  bonds  redeemed,  or  which  have 

manufactures  of  cotton ;  and  $6,469,648.04  on  wines  ceased  to  bear  interest  during  the  year,  of  $128,- 

and  spirits;   making  a  total   revenue   from   these  969.660. 

sources  of  $188,068,720.81.  The  reduction  of  the  annual  interest  on  the  pubUo 

The  expenses  of  collection  for  the  past  year  were  debt  through  these  transactions  is  as  follows : 

$6,419,846.20,  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  Bt  redaction  of  Interest  to  three  and  one  half 

$887,410.04.    Notwithstanding  the   mcrease  m  the        percent $10.47a,»6a  26 

revenue  from  customs  over  the  preceding  year,  the     By  redemption  of  bonds 6^86A^840  00 

gross  value  of  the  imports,  indumng  free  goods,  do-  — 

creased  over  twenty-flve  millions  of  dol&rs.    The  ^otsL fi«,8S«,a»85 

most  marked  decrease  was  in  the  value  of  unmanu-  The  three  and  one  half  per  centum  bonds,  being 
fiactured  wool,  $14,028,682,  and  in  that  of  scrap  and  pavable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Government,  are  avail- 
pig  iron,  $12,810,671.  The  value  of  imported  sugar,  able  for  the  investment  of  surplus  revenue  without 
on  the  other  hand,  showed  an  increase  of  $7,467,474 :  the  payment  of  premiums. 

of  steel  rails,  $4,846,621 ;  of  barley,  $2,164,204 ;  and  Unless  these  bonds  can  be  ftmded  at  a  much  lower 

of  steel  in  bars  ingots,  etc.,  $1,620,046.  rate  of  interest  than  they  now  bear,  I  agree  with  the 

Contrasted  with  the  imports  during  the  last  fiscal  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  no  legislation  respect- 
year,  the  exports  were  as  follows :  ins  them  is  desirable. 

I>oine8tIcinerefaanllse $888,925,947  It  i»  a  matter  for  congratuUition  thi^  the  busineae  of 

Foreign  merchandifle 19,461,899  the  country  has  been  so  prosperous  durmg  the  pan 

year  as  to  yield  by  tasuUion  a  large  surplus  of  income 

Total $902,877,846  to  the  Government.    If  the  revenue  laws  remain  un- 

Importa  of  mercbondise 642,664,628  changed  this  surplus  must,  year  by  year,  increase,  on 

-      _         .       ^    ,        .     .,      TXITimn  account  of  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt  ana  its 

EioeiBoferoortooverlmportBofmerchandiM.    $259,712,718  burden  of  interest,  and  because  of^the  rapid  increase 

Aggregate  ofexportaM^d  imports i;546.041,974  ofoJSj>opuirtion.'   In  1860,  just  prior  to  the  ii^^ 

Compared  with  tho  previous  year,  there  was  an  in-  tion  of^our  internal-revenue  system,  our  population 

crease  of  $66,788,688  in  the  value  of  exports  of  mer-  but  slightiy  exceeded  80,000,000 ;  by  the  census  of 

chandise,  and  a  decrease  of  $26,290,118  in  the  valuo  1880  it  is  now  found  to  exceed  60,000,000.    It  is  eati- 

of  imports.    The  annual  average  of  the  excess  of  im-  mated  that  even  if  the  annual  receipts  and  oxpendi- 

ports  of  merchandise  over  exports  thereof,  for  ten  tures  should  continue  as  at  present,  the  entire  debt 

vears  previous  to  June  80, 1878,  was  $104,706,922 :  could  be  paid  in  ten  years. 

but  for  the  last  six  years  there  has  been  an  excess  of  In  view,  however,  of  the  heavy  load  of  taxation 
exports  over  imports  of  merchandise  amounting  to  which  our  people  have  already  home,  we  may  well 
$1,180,668,106,  an  annual  average  of  $196,778,017.  The  consider  whether  it  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  re- 
specie  value  of  the  exports  of  domestic  merehandise  duoe  the  revenues,  even  if  we  delay  a  littie  the  pay- 
was  $876,616,478  in  1870,  and  $883,926,947  in  1881,  ment  of  the  debt 

an  increase  of  $607,809,474,  or  186  per  cent.    The  It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the 

valueof  imports  was  $485,9618.408  in  1870,  and  $642,-  people  may  justiy  demand  some  relief  fh>m  their 

664,628  in  1881,  an  increase  oi  $206,706,220,  or  47  per  present  onerous  burden,  and  that,  by  due  economy  in 

cent.  the  various  branches  of  the  pubhc  service,  this  may 

During  each  year  f^m  1862  to  1879,  inclusive,  the  readily  be  afforded, 

exports  of  specie  exceeded  the  imports.    The  largest  I  therefore  concur  with  tho  Secretary  in  reconmiend- 

cxoess  of  sucn  exports  over  imports  was  reached  during  ing  the  abolition  of  all  internal-revenue  taxes,  except 

the  jear  1864,  when  it  amounted  to  $92,280^929,    But  those  upon  tobaoco  in  its  various  forms,  and  upon  dis- 

durmg  the  year  ended  June  80, 1880,  tiie  miports  ot  tilled  spirits  and  fermented  liquors;  and  except  also 

coin  and  bullion  exceeded  the  e^roorts  by  $76,891,891;  the  speml  tax  upon  the  manufacturers  of,  and  dealers 

and  during  the  last  fiscal  year  the  excess  of  imports  in,  such  articles.    The  retention  of  the  latter  tax  is 

over  exports  was  $91,168,650.  desirable  as  affording  the  officers  of  the  Government  a 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Secretair  of  the  proper  supervision  of  these  articles  for  the  prevention 

Treasury  the  attention  ot  Congress  was  called  to  the  of  fraud.    I  agree  with  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury, 

iakt  that  $460^651^050  in  five  per  centum  bonds  and  that  the  law  imposing  a  stamp-tax  upon  matches,  pro- 

$203,57S,7oO  m  six  per  centum  bonds  would  become  prietary  articles,  playing-cards,  checks,  and  drafts, 

redeemable  duiing  the  year,  and  Congress  was  asked  may  with  proprietv  be  repealed,  and  the  law  also  b^' 

to  authorize  the  refuudinff  of  these  bonds  at  a  lower  whioh  banks  ana  bankera  are  assessed  upon  their 

mte  of  interest.    The  bill  for  such  refunding  having  capital  and  deposits.    There  seems  to  be  a  general 

tailed  to  become  a  law,  the  Secretair  of  the  Treasury,  sentiment  in  favor  of  this  course, 

in  April  last,  notified  the  holdera  of  the  $195,690,400  In  the  present  condition  of  our  revenues  the  tax 

six  per  centum  bonds  then  outstanding,  that  the  bonda  upon  deposits  is  especially  unjust.    It  was  never  im- 
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posed  in  thiB  country  until  it  was  demanded  by  the 
neoenities  of  war,  and  was  never  exacted,  I  believe^  in 
any  other  country,  even  in  its  greatest  ezigenciea. 
Ranks  are  required  to  secure  their  droulation  by  pled^ 
in  j  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  bonds  of 
the  Qeneral  Govenunent.  The  interest  upon  these 
bonds,  which  at  the  time  when  the  tax  was  imposed 
was  6  per  cent,  is  now,  in  most  instances,  8i  per  cent. 
BcMdes,  the  entire  circulation  was  orifi^naliy  limited 
by  law  and  no  increase  was  allowable.  When  the 
existing  banks  had  practically  a  monopoly  of  the  busi- 
ness, there  was  force  in  the  suggestion,  that  for  the 
franchise  to  the  favored  grantees  the  Government 
might  very  properly  exact  a  tax  on  circulation;  but 
for  years  the  system  has  been  free,  and  the  amount  of 
circulation  related  bjr  the  public  demand. 

The  retention  of  this  tax  has  been  suggested  as  a 
means  of  reimbursing  the  Government  for  the  expense 
of  printing  and  fhraishing  the  circulating  notes.  It 
the  tax  should  be  repealed,  it  would  certainly  seem 
proper  to  require  the  national  banks  to  pay  the  amount 
of  such  expense  to  the  Comptroller  of  tne  Currency. 

It  is  perhaps  doubtfU  whether  the  immediate  re- 
duction of  the  rate  of  taxation  upon  liquors  and  to- 
bacco is  advisable,  especially  in  view  of  the  drain 
upon  the  Tressury  which  must  attend  the  payment  of 
arrears  of  pensions.  A  oomparison,  however,  of  the 
amount  of  taxes  collected  under  the  varying  rates  of 
taxation  which  have  at  difTerent  times  prevailed,  sug- 
gests the  intimation  tliat  some  reduction  may  soon  be 
made  without  material  diminution  of  the  revenue. 

The  tariff  laws  also  need  revision ;  but,  that  a  due 
re^rd  may  be  paid  to  the  oonflicting  interests  of  our 
oitisens.  important  changes  should  be  made  with  cau- 
tion. If  a  carefUl  revision  can  not  be  made  at  this 
session,  a  commission,  such  as  was  lately  approved  by 
the  Senate  and  is  now  recommended  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  would  doubtless  lighten  the  labors  of 
Congress  whenever  this  subjeot  shall  be  brought  to 
it9  consideration. 

The  accompanying  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
will  make  known  to  you  the  operations  of  that  de- 
partment for  the  post  year. 

He  suggests  measures  for  promoting  the  ef&cioncv 
of  the  army  without  adding  to  the  number  of  its  om- 
oers,  and  recommends  the  Wislation  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  enlisted  men  to  thirty  thousand, 
the  maximum  allowed  by  law. 

This  he  deems  necessary  to  maintain  quietude  on 
our  ever-shifting  fh>ntier ;  to  preserve  peace  and  sup- 
press disorder  and  marauding  in  new  settlements ;  to 
protect  settiers  and  their  property  against  Indian^, 
and  Indians  against  the  encroachments  of  intruders ; 
and  to  enable  peaceable  immigrants  to  establish  homes 
in  the  most  remote  parts  of  our  country. 

The  army  is  now  necessarily  scattered  over  such  a 
vast  extent  of  territory  that,  whenever  an  outbreak 
occurs,  re-enforcements  must  be  hurried  from  many 
quarters,  over  great  distances,  and  always  at  heavy 
cost  for  transportation  of  men,  horses,  wagons,  and 
supplies. 

1  concur  in  the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary 
for  increasing  the  army  to  the  strength  of  thirty  thou- 
sand enlisted  men. 

It  appears  by  the  Secretary's  report  that  in  the  ab- 
sence or  disturbances  on  the  frontier  the  troops  have 
been  aotivel}[  employed  in  oolleoting  the  Indians 
hitherto  hostile,  and  locating  them  on  their  proper 
reservations ;  that  Sitting  Bull  and  his  adherents  are 
now  prisoners  at  Fort  fiandoll;  that  the  Utes  have 
been  moved  to  their  new  reservation  in  Utah ;  that 
during  the  recent  outbreak  of  the  Apaches  it  was  nec- 
essarv  to  re-enforce  the  nrriaons  in  Arizona  by  troops 
withdrawn  from  New  Mexico ;  and  that  some  of  tne 
Apaches  are  now  held  prisoners  for  trial,  while  Bom3 
have  escaped,  and  the  nugority  of  the  tribe  are  now 
on  their  reservation. 

There  is  need  of  legislation  to  prevent  intrusion 
n|>on  the  lands  set  apart  for  the  Indians.  A  large 
military  force,  at  great  expense,  is  now  required  to 


patrol  the  bounduy-line  between  Kansas  and  the  In- 
dian Territory.  The  only  puoishment  that  can  at 
present  be  inflicted  is  the  forcible  removal  of  the  in- 
truder and  the  imposition  of  a  pecuniarv  fine,  which, 
in  most  cases,  it  is  impowibie  to  collect.  There 
should  be  a  penalty  hj  imprisonment  in  such  cases. 

The  separate  organization  of  the  Signal  Service  is 
urged  bv  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  a  full  statement 
of  the  aavantages  of  such  permanent  oraanization  is 

S resented  in  the  report  of  the  Chief  Signal  Othcer.  A 
etailed  account  of  the  useful  work  performed  by  Uio 
Signal  Corps  and  the  Weather  Bureau  is  also  given 
in  Uiat  report. 

I  ask  attention  to  the  statements  of  the  Secretary  ot 
War  regfarding  the  requisitions  frequently  made  by 
the  Indian  Bureau  upon  the  Subsiiitence  Department 
of  the  Army  tor  the  casual  sup|>ort  of  biuids  aiid 
tribes  of  Indians  whose  appropriations  are  exhausted. 
The  War  Department  should  not  be  left,  by  reason  of 
inadequate  provision  for  the  Indian  Bureau,  to  con- 
tribute for  the  maintenance  of  Indians. 

The  report  of  the  Chief  of  £ugineeni  ftimishes  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  operations  for  the  improvement 
of  rivers  and  harbors. 

I  commend  to  your  attention  the  suggestions  con- 
tained in  this  report  in  regard  to  tiie  condition  of  our 
fortifloations,  especially  our  coast  defenses,  and  recom- 
mend an  increase  of  the  strength  of  the  Engineer 
Battalion,  by  which  the  efficiency  of  our  torpedo  sys- 
tem would  be  improved. 

I  also  call  your  attention  to  the  remarks  upon  the 
improvement  of  the  South  Pass  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  the  proposed  ft«e  bridge  over  the  Po((miao 
Biver  at  Georgetown,  the  importance  of  completing  at 
an  early  day  the  north  wing  of  the  War  Department 
building,  and  other  recommendations  of  the  becretaiy 
of  War  which  appear  in  his  report. 

The  actual  e^nditures  of  that  department  for  the 
fiscal  year  endic^  June  80, 1881,  were  $42,12^,201.89. 
The  appropriations  for  the  year  1882  were  $44,889,- 
726.42.    The  estimates  for  1883  are  144,541,376.91. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  exhibits  the 
condition  of  that  branch  of  the  service,  and  presents 
valuable  suggestions  for  its  improvement.  I  call  your 
esDedal  attention  also  to  the  appended  report  of  the 
Aavisory  Board,  which  he  convened  to  devise  suitable 
measures  for  inoressing  the  efficiency  of  the  navy,  and 
particularly  to  report  as  to  the  diaracter  and  number 
of  vessels  necessary  to  place  it  upon  a  footing  com- 
mensorate  with  the  necessities  of  the  Government. 

I  can  not  too  strongly  urae  upon  you  my  conviction 
that  every  consideration  or  national  safety,  economy, 
and  honor  imperatively  demands  a  thorough  rehabili- 
tation of  our  navy. 

With  a  full  ap}>reciation  of  the  fact  that  complianco 
with  the  sugmtions  of  the  head  of  that  deputment 
and  of  the  Advisory  Board  must  involve  a  large  ex- 
penditure of  the  publio  mone]^s,  I  earnestly  recom- 
mend such  appropriations  as  mU.  aooompUsh  an  end 
which  seems  to  me  so  desirable. 

Nothing  can  be  more  inconsistent  with  true  public 
economy  than  withholding  the  means  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  objects  intrusted  by  the  Constitution 
to  the  national  Legislature.  One  or  those  olijects,  and 
one  which  is  of  paramount  importance,  is  declared  by 
our  ftmdamental  law  to  be  the  provision  for  the 
•*  common  defense."  Surely  nothing  is  more  essen- 
tial to  the  defense  of  the  United  States  and  of  all  our 
people  than  the  efficiency  of  our  navy. 

We  have  for  many  yean  maintained  with  foreign 
fpovemments  the  relations  of  honorable  peace,  and 
tnat  such  relations  may  be  permanent  is  desired  by 
every  patriotic  citizen  or  the  republict 

But  if  we  heed  the  teachings  of  history  we  shall  not 
forget  that  in  the  life  of  every  nation  emergences  may 
arise  when  a  resort  to  arms  can  alone  save  it  from 
dishonor. 

No  dsnger  from  abroad  now  threatens  thM  people, 
nor  have  we  any  cause  to  distrust  the  friendly  proti 
sions  of  other  governments. 
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But  for  avoiding  as  well  us  for  repelling  dangers  Aa  baa  been  alxeady  stated,  great  reduetiona  have 

that  may  threaten  us  in  the  future,  we  must  be  pre-  recently  been  made  in  the  expense  of  the  star-raute 

psjrad  to  enforce  any  policy  which  we  think  wise  to  service.    The  investigations  of  the  Department  of 

adopt.  Justice  and  the  Poet-Oflice  Department  have  resulted 

We  must  be  ready  to  defend  our  harbors  against  in  the  presentation  of  indictments  against  peraons  for* 

affgression,  to  protect,  by  the  distribution  of  our  ships  merly  connected  with  that  service,  accusing  them  of 

of  war  over  the  highways  of  commerce,  the  varied  in-  offenses  agunst  the  United  States.    I  have  emoined 

terests  of  our  foreign  trade,  and  the  persons  and  prop-  upon  the  officials  who  are  chaived  with  the  oonauot  of 

erty  of  our  citizens  abroaa,  to  maintain  everywhere  the  oaaea  on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  upon 

the  honor  of  our  flag,  and  the  distinguished  position  the  eminent  counsel  who,  before  my  accession  to  the 

which  we  may  rightfully  claim  among  the  nationa  of  presidency,  were  called  co  their  aasistance,  the  duty 

the  world.  of  prosecuting  with  the  utmost  vigor  of  the  law  all 

The  report  of  the  Postmaster-General  is  a  gratify-  persons  who  may  be  found  chargeable  with  frauds 

ing  exhibit  of  the  growth  and  efficiency  of  the  postal  upon  the  jxMtal  service, 

service.  The  acting  Attorney-General  calls  attention  to  the 

The  receipts  from  poatage  and  other  ordinary  sources  necessity  of  modityiiw  the  present  system  of  the 

during  the  past  fiscal  year  were  $86^489,816.68.    The  courts  of  the  United  6tates*-a  necessity  due  to  the 

receipilB  from  the  money-order  busmess  were  $295,-  large  increase  of  business,  esneoially  in  the  Supreme 

581.89,  makinff  a  total  of  $86,785,897.97.    The  oz-  Court.    Litigation  in  our  Federal  tribunala  bfcame 

Senditure  for  we  fiscal  year  was  $89,251,786.46.    The  greatly  expanded  after  the  dose  of  the  late  war.    8o 

efldt  supplied  out  of  the  general  Treasury  was  $2.-  long  aa  that  expansion  might  be  attributable  to  the 

481,129.85,  or  6 A  per  cent  of  the  amount  expended,  abnormal  condition  in  which  the  community  fimnd 

The  receipts  were  $8,469,918.68  in  excess  of  those  of  itself  immediately  after  the  return  of  peace,  prudence 

the  previous  year,  and  $4,575,897.97  in  excess  of  the  required  that  no  chanse  be  made  in  the  conatitution 

estimate  made  two  years  aoo,  before  the  present  pe-  of  our  judicial  tribunals, 

nod  of  business  prosperity  nad  fairly  begun.  But  it  hsa  now  become  apparent  that  an  immense 

The  whole  number  of  letters  mailed  in  this  country  increase  of  litigation  has  directly  resulted  from  the 

in  the  last  fiscal  year  exceeded  one  thousand  millions.  wonderAil  growth  ond  development  of  the  countnr. 

The  registry,  system  is  reported  to  be  in  excellent  There  is  no  ground  for  belief  tnat  the  business  of  tne 

condition,  having  been  remodeled  during  the  past  four  United  States  courts  will  ever  be  less  in  volume  than 

years,  with  good  results.    The  amount  of  registration  at  preaent    Indeed,  that  it  is  likelv  to  be  much 

fees  collected  during  the  last  fiscal  year  waa  $712.-  greater  ia  generallv  recognixed  by  the  oench  and  bar. 

882.20,  an  increase  over  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  In  view  of  the  met  that  Congress  has  already  given 

1877,  of  $845,448.40.  much  consideration  to  this  sulgeot,  I  mtke  no  anggea- 

The  entire  number  of  letters  and  packages  regis-  tion  aa  to  detul,  but  express  the  hope  that  your  ddib- 

tercd  during  the  year  was  8,888,919,  of  which  only  erations  may  leeult  in  such  legislation  as  will  give 

2,061  were  lost  or  destroyed  in  transit.  earlv  relief  to  our  overburdened  oourts. 

The  operations  of  the  money-order  system  are  mul-  Tne  Acting  Attorney-General  also  calls  attention  to 

tiplyin^  yearly  under  the  impulse  of  immigration,  ot  the  disturbsnce  of  the  public  trancjuiUity  during  the 

the  rapid  development  of  the  newer  States  and  Ter-  past  vear  in  the  Temtory  of  Arizona.    A  band  of 

ritories,  and  the  consequent  demand  for  additional  armed  deaperadoea.  known  as  **  Cow-Boys,"  probably 

means  of  interoommunicatdon  and  exchange.  numbering  frx>m  filt^  to  one  hundred  men.  have  been 

During  the  past  year,  888  additional  money-order  enffafled  for  months  in  committing  acts  of  lawleasnees 

offices  have  been  established,  making  a  total  of  5,499  and  orutality  which  the  looal  authorities  have  been 

in  operation  at  the  date  of  this  report  unable  to  repress.    The  depredations  of  these  *^  Cow- 

During  the  year  the  domestic  money-orders  aggre-  Boys  "  have  alao  extended  into  Mexioo,  which  the 

gated  in  value  $105,075,769.85.  maraudera  reach   from  the  Ariaona  frontier.    With 

A  modification  or  the  system  is  sumsted,  reducing  every  disposition  to  meet  the  exigendea  of  the  case, 

the  ftes  fi>r  money-orders  not  exceodmg  $6  from  ten  I  am  embarrassed  bv  lack  of  authority  to  deal  with 

cents  to  five  cents,  and  making  the  maximum  limit  them  effectually.    The  pimishment  of  Crimea  com- 

$100  in  place  of  $50.  mitted  within  Ariaona  should  ordinarily^  of  coune. 

Legislation  for  the  disposition  of  unclaimed  money-  be  left  to  the  Territorial  authoritiea.    But  it  ia  worthy 

orders  in  the  possession  of  the  Post-Office  Department  consideration  whether  acts  which  neoeesarily  tend  to 

is  recommenaed,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  their  total  embroil  the  United  Statea  with  neighboring  govem- 

value  now  exceeds  one  million  dollars.  ments  should  not  be  declared  Crimea  against  the 

The  attention  of  Congress  is  again  invited  to  the  United  States.    Some  of  the  incursions  alluded  to 

subject  of  establishinff  a  system  of  savings  doposito-  may  perhaps  be  within  the  scope  of  the  law  (Beviaed 

ries  in  coimection  with  the  Poet-Offlce  Department.  Statutes,  section  5286)  ibrbiddmg  **  military  expedi" 

The  statistics  of  mail  transportation  show  that  dur-  tions  or  enterprises  "  ogainat  friendly  states ;  but,  in 

ing  the  past  year  railroad  routes  have  been  increased  view  of  tiie  speedy  assembling  of  your  body,  I  have 

in  length  6,249  miles,  and  in  cost  $12114,882.  while  preferred  to  await  such  legislation  aa  in  your  wisdom 

steammwt  routes  have  been  decreased  m  Icngtn  2,182  the  occasion  may  seem  to  demand, 

miles,  and  in  cost  $184,054.    The  so-called  star  routes  It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  proper  to  provide  that 

have  Deem  decreased  in  length  8,949  miles,  and  in  coat  tiie  setting  on  foot,  within  our  own  territory,  of  brig- 

$864,144.  andaffe  and   armed  marauding  expeditions  againat 

Nearlv  all  of  the  more  expensive  routea  have  been  friendly  nations  and  their  dtiaens.  shall  be  puniah- 

superseaed  by  railroad  service.    The  cost  of  the  star  able  aa  an  ofifonse  against  the  United  Statea. 

service  must  therefore  rapidly  decrease  in  the  West-  I  will  add  that,  in  the  event  of  a  reoueet  from  the 

em  Satea  and  Territories.  Territorial  government  for  protection  oy  the  United 

The  Postmaster-General,  however,  calls  attention  Statea  against  '*  domestic  violence,"  this  Government 

to  the  constantly^  increasing  cost  of  the  railway  mail  would  be  powerless  to  render  assistance, 

aervioe  aa  a  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  inaking  Tbe  act  of  1795,  chapter  86,  paased  at  a  time  when 

the  department  self-sustaining.  Territorial  govemmenta  received  little  attention  from 

Our  postal  intercourse  witii  foreign  countries  haa  Congress,  enforced  this  doty  of  the  United  Statea  only 

kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  domestic  service,  aa  to  the  State  govemmenta.    But  the  act  of  1807, 

Withm  the  past  year  several  countries  and  colonies  chapter  89,  applied  also  to  Territoriea.    This  law 

have  dedarea  their  adhesion  to  the  Postal  Urdon.    It  seems  to  have  remained  in  force  until  the  revision  of 

DOW  indudes  all  those  which  have  an  oi^^anixed  postal  the  statutes,  when  the  provision  for  the  Territories 

service,  except  Bolivia,  Costa  Rica,  New  Zcalana,  and  was  dropped.    I  am  not  advised  whether  this  altera- 

the  British  colonies  in  Australia.  tion  was  mtentional  or  acddental,  but,  aa  it  aeema  to 
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gie  that  the  Territories  should  he  offered  the  protec- 
tion whioh  is  sooonled  to  the  States  hj  the  Constittt- 
tion,  I  suggest  legisiaCion  to  that  end. 

It  seenu  to  me^  too,  that  whatever  views  may  pre- 
vail as  to  the  pohcy  of  recent  legislation  by  which  the 
army  has  ceased  to  be  a  part  of  the  po8$e  oomUatui^ 
an  exception  might  well  oo  made  for  permitting  the 
military  to  assist  the  civil  Territorial  authorities  in 
enforcing  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  This  use  of 
the  army  would  not  seem  to  be  within  the  alleged 
evil  against  whioh  that  legislation  was  aimed.  From 
sparseness  of  population  snd  other  dronmstances  it  is 
often  quite  impracticable  to  summon  a  civil  posse  in 
places  where  offijera  of  justice  require  assistance,  and 
whore  a  military  force  i:i  within  easv  reach. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  tno  Interior,  with 
aooompanying  documents,  presents  an  elaborate  ao- 
eount  of  the  business  of  tnat  department.  A  sum- 
mary of  it  would  be  too  extended  for  this  plaoe.  I 
ask  your  oareful  attention  to  the  report  itself. 

Prominent  among  the  matters  wnich  ohallenspe  the 
attention  of  Congress  at  its  present  session  is  the 
msnagement  of  our  Indian  affairs.  While  this  ques- 
tion has  been  a  cause  of  trouble  and  embarrassment 
fh>m  the  infancy  of  the  (Government,  it  is  but  re- 
oently  that  any  eff:)rt  has  been  made  tor  its  solution, 
at  once  serious,  detormlned,  consistent,  and  promising 
success. 

It  has  been  easier  to  resort  to  convenient  make- 
shifts  for  tiding  over  temporary  diffisulties  than  to 
grapple  with  the  ^reat  permanent  problem,  and,  ao- 
oordmgly,  the  easier  course  has  almost  invariably 
been  pursued. 

It  was  natursl,  at  a  time  when  the  national  territory 
seemed  almost  illimitable  and  contained  many  milt- 
ions  of  acres  fiu*  out-iide  the  bounds  of  dviliaed  set- 
tlements, that  a  policy  should  have  been  initiated 
which  more  than  aught  ei^  has  been  the  fruitful 
souroe  of  our  Indian  complications. 

I  refe^  of  course,  to  the  policy  of  dealing  with  the 
various  uidian  tribes  as  separate  nationality,  of  rele- 
gating them  by  treaty  stipulations  to  the  oooupancy 
of  immense  reservations  in  the  West,  >and  of  encour- 
aging them  to  live  a  sava^  life,  undisturbed  by  any 
earnest  and  well-directed  effarts  to  brin^  them  under 
the  influences  of  civiliz:ition. 

The  unsatisfitotory  results  which  have  sprung  fix>m 
this  policy  are  becoming  apparent  to  alL 

As  the  white  settlements  have  crowded  the  borders 
of  the  reservations,  the  Indians,  sometimes  content- 
elly  and  sometimes  against  their  will,  have  been 
transferred  to  other  hunting-grounds,  from  which 
they  have  again  been  disiodgdd  whenever  their  new- 
found homes  have  been  desired  by  the  adventurous 
settlers. 

These  removals,  and  the  fh>ntier  collisions  by 
whioh  they  have  often  been  preceded,  have  led  to 
fluent  and  disastrous  conflicts  between  the  races. 

It  is  profltless  to  discuss  here  which  of  them  has 
been  cmefly  responsible  for  the  disturbances  whose 
recital  occupies  so  large  a  space  upon  the  pages  of  our 
history. 

We  have  to  deal  with  the  appalling  fact  that  though 
thousands  of  lives  have  been  saorifloed,  and  hundr& 
of  millions  of  dollars  expended  in  the  attempt  to 
solve  the  Indian  problem,  it  has  until  within  the  past 
fdw  years  seemoa  scarcely  nearer  a  solution  than  it 
was  naif  a  century  ago.  But  the  Gk)vemm6nt  has  of 
late  been  cautiously  but  steadily  feeling  its  way  to 
the  adoption  of  a  policy  which  has  already  produced 
j^atifyinff  results,  and  which,  in  my  judgment,  is 
likely,  if  Oonsress  and  the  Executive  accord  in  its 
support,  to  relievo  us  ere  long  from  tht  difficulties 
which  have  hitherto  beset  us. 

For  the  success  of  the  efforts  now  making  to  intro- 
duce among  the  Indians  the  customs  and  pursuits  of 
civilized  life,  and  gradually  to  absorb  them  into  the 
mass  ot  our  citizens,  sharing  their  rights  and  holden 
to  their  responsibilities,  there  is  imperative  need  for 
legislative  action. 


My  suggestions  in  that  regard  will  be  chiefly  snob 
as  have  been  already  called  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress, and  have  received,  to  some  extent,  its  conaid- 
eration: 

1.  I  recommend  the  passage  of  an  act  making  the 
laws  of  the  various  States  and  Territories  applicable 
to  the  Indian  reservations  within  their  boiaen,  and 
extending  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  to  the 
portion  or  the  Indian  Territory  not  occupied  by  the 
live  dvilized  tribes. 

The  Indian  should  receive  the  protection  of  the 
law.  He  should  be  allowed  to  maintain  in  court  his 
rights  of  person  and  property.  Ue  has  repeatedly 
begged  for  this  privilege.  Its  exercise  would  be 
very  valuable  to  hmi  in  his  progress  toward  dvilizar 
tion. 

2.  Of  even  greater  importance  is  a  measure  which 
has  been  frequentlv  recommended  by  my  prede- 
cessors in  office,  and  in  furtherance  of  whicn  several 
bills  have  been  from  time  to  time  introduced  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  The  enactment  of  a  general 
law  permitting  the  allotment  in  severalty,  to  such 
Indians,  at  least,  aa  desire  it,  of  a  reasonable  quan- 
tity of  land  secured  to  them  by  patent,  and  for  their 
own  protection  made  inalienable  for  twenty  or  twen- 
ty-five ^ears,  is  demanded  for  their  present  welfare 
and  their  permanent  advancement. 

In  return  for  such  considerate  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Qovemment,  there  is  reason  to  believe  tlut  the 
Indians  in  lai^  numbers  would  be  persmuled  to 
sever  their  tribal  relations  and  to  engage  at  onoe  in 
Sffricnltuial  pursuits.  Many  of  them  realize  the  fiut 
that  their  hunting  days  are  over,  and  that  it  is  now 
for  their  best  interests  to  oonfonn  their  manner  of 
life  to  the  new  order  of  things.  By  no  greater  in- 
ducement than  the  assurance  of  permanent  title  to 
the  soil  can  they  be  led  to  engage  in  the  occupation 
of  tilling  it. 

The  well-attested  reports  of  their  increasing  inters 
est  in  husbandry  justiiy  the  hope  and  belief  that  tiie 
enactment  of  such  a  statute  as  I  recommend  would 
be  at  onoe  attended  with  gratifying  results.  A  re- 
sort to  the  allotment  system  would  have  a  direct  and 
powerfhl  influence  in  dissolving  the  tribal  bond, 
whioh  is  so  prominent  a  feature  of  savage  life,  ana 
which  tends  so  strongly  to  perpetuate  it. 

8.  I  advise  a  liberal  appropriation  for  the  support 
of  Indian  schools^  because  of  my  confident  belief 
that  suoh  a  course  is  consistent  with  the  wisest  econ- 
omy. 

Even  among  the  most  uncultivated  Indian  tribea 
there  is  reported  to  be  a  general  and  urgent  desire  on 
the  pMt  of  the  chiefs  and  older  members  for  the 
education  of  their  children.  It  is  unfortunate,  in 
view  of  this  £ust,  that  during  the  past  year  ^e  means 
which  have  been  at  the  command  of  tne  Interior  De- 
partment for  the  purpose  of  Indian  instruction  have 
proved  to  be  utterly  inadequate.  The  success  of  the 
schools  whioh  are  m  operation  at  Hampton,  Cariislcr 
and  Forest  Grove  should  not  only  encourage  a  mor^ 
generous  provision  for  the  support  of  those  institu- 
tions, but  should  prompt  the  esteblishment  of  others 
of  a  similar  character. 

They  are  doubtiess  much  more  potent  for  good  than 
the  day-sohools  upon  the  reservation,  as  the  pupils  are 
altogeuier  separated  from  the  surroundinsp  of  savage 
life,  and  brought  into  oonstant  contact  with  civiliza- 
tion. 

There  are  many  other  phases  of  this,  subject  which 
are  of  great  interest,  but  which  can  not  be  included 
within  the  becoming  limits  of  this  communication ; 
they  are  discussed  ably  in  the  reportoof  the  Secreterv 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Ai- 
fidrs. 

For  many  years  the  Executive,  in  his  annual  mes- 
sage to  Oongre»<,  has  urged  the  necessity  of  stringent 
legislation  for  the  suppression  of  polygamy  in  the  Ter- 
ritories, and  especially  in  the  Territory  of  Utah.  The 
existing  statute  for  the  punishment  of  this  odious 
crime,  BO  revolting  to  the  moral  and  roligioua  scube 
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of  ChristoDdom,  has  been  permiitentlj  and  oontempjt-  and  makes  important  aug^tions  In  reftrence  to  the 

uooely  violated  ever  ainoe  ita  enactment*    Indeed,  in  agrioultural  development  of  the  oountiy. 
eoite  of  commendable  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  au-        The  steady  inoreaae  of  our  population  and  the  eon- 

tDoritiee  who  represent  the  United  States  in  that  Ter-  sequent  addition  to  the  number  of  those  en^^agini^  in 

ritoiy,  the  law  nas  in  very  rare  instances  been  en-  the  punuit  of  husbandry  are  giving  to  this  depart- 

foroed.  and,  tor  a  cause  to  which  reference  will  pres-  ment  a  growing  dimity  and  importance.    The  Oom- 

entlv  DC  made,  is  practically  a  dead  letter.  missioner's  suggestions  touching  its  capacity  forgieat- 

Tne  fact  that  adherents  of  the  Mormcm  church,  er  usefulness  deserve  attention,  as  it  more  and  more 

which  rests  upon  polyg^v  as  its  corner-stone,  have  commends  itself  to  the  interests  which  it  was  oieated 

recently  been  peopling  m  Luge  numbers  Idaho,  Ari-  to  promote. 

zona,  and  other  of  our  Western  Territories,  is  well        It  appears  fhmi  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 

calculated  to  excite  the  liveliest  interest  snd  apprehen-  Pensions  that,  since  I80O,  789,068  original  pension 

sion.  It  imposes  upon  Gon^pess  snd  the  Executive  the  claims  have  been  Hied ;  460,949  of  these  have  been 

duty  of  arraving  against  this  barbarous  system  all  the  allowed  and  inscribed  on  the  pension-roll ;  72,689  have 

power  which,  under  the  Constitution  and  the  law,  been  rejected  and  abandoned,  being  18'!'  percent  of 

thev  can  wield  for  its  destruction.  the  whole  number  of  claims  settled. 

Reference  has  been  already  made  to  the  obstacles        There  are  now  pending  for  settlement  265.576  ori^- 

whioh  the  United  States  officers  have  encountered  in  nal  pension  claimis  227,040  of  which  were  filed  pnor 

their  efforts  to  punish  violations  of  law.    Prominent  to  July  1, 1880.     These,  when  allowed,  will  involve 

amon^  these  obstacles  is  the  difficulty  of  procuring  le*  the  pavment  of  arrears  irom  the  date  or  discbar;^  in 

gal  evidence  sufficient  to  warrant  a  conviction  even  in  case  ot  an  invalid,  and  from  date  of  death  or  termina- 

the  esse  of  the  most  notorious  offenders.  tion  of  a  prior  rient  in  all  other  esses. 

Tour  attention  is  called  to  a  recent  opinion  of  the        From  all  the  data  obtainable,  it  is  estimated  that 

Sumeme  Court  of  the  United  States,  explaining  its  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  number  01  claims  now  pending 

judgment  of  reversal  in  the  case  of  Miles,  who  nad  will  be  rejected  or  abandoned.    This  would  snow  the 

neen  convicted  of  bigamy  in  Utah.    The  court  refers  probable  rejection  of  84,040  cases,  and  the  probable 

to  the  fiust  that  the  secrecy  attending  the  celebration  admiauon  of  about  198,000  claims,  all  of  which  involve 

of  marriages  in  that  Territory  makes  the  proof  of  po-  the  {Miyment  of  arrean  of  pension, 
lygamy  very  (Ufficult;  and  tne  propriety  is  suggested        Witn  the  present  force  employed,  the  number  of 

of  modifying  the  law  of  evidence  which  now  makes  a  abjudications  remaining  the  same  and  no  new  bui^ineaa 

wile  inoompetent  to  testify  against  her  husband.  intervening^  this  number  of  claims  (198.000)  could  be 

This  suggestion  is  approved.  I  reoommend  also  the  acted  upon  m  a  period  of  six  yean ;  ana.  taking  Jan- 
passage  of  an  act  providing  that  in  the  Territories  ot  uaiy  1, 1884,  as  a  near  period  from  which  to  estimate 
the  United  States  the  &ct  that  a  woman  has  been  in  each  case  an  average  amount  of  airears.  it  is  found 
married  to  a  person  charged  with  bigamy  shall  not  that  every  case  allowed  would  require,  for  the  fint 
disqualify  her  as  a  witness  upon  his  tnal  for  that  of-  payment  upon  it,  the  sum  of  $1,860.  Multiplying  this 
fense.  I  further  recommend  legislation  by  which  any  amount  by  the  whole  number  of  probable  admissions 
person  solemnizing  a  marriage  in  any  of  the  Territo-  gives  $260,000,000  as  the  sum  required  for  first  pay- 
ries  shall  be  required,  under  stringent  penalties  for  ments.  This  represents  the  sum  which  must  be  paid 
neglect  or  reAisal.  to  file  a  certificate  of  such  mairiage  upon  claims  which  were  filed  before  July  1, 1880.  and 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Territory.  are  now  pen(Ung,  and  entitled  to  the  benefits  or  the 

Doubtless  Congress  may  device  other  practicable  arrears  act    From  this  amount  ($260,000,000)  may  be 

measures  for  obviating  the  difflcmlties  which  have  deducted  from  ten  to  fifteen  milhons,  for  cases  where, 

hitherto  attended  the  efforts  to  suppress  this  iniquity,  the  daunant  dying,  there  is  no  person  who,  under  the 

I  assure  you  of  my  determined  purpose  to  co-operate  law,  would  be  entitled  to  succeed  to  the  pension,  Icav- 

withyou  in  any  lawful  and  discreet  measures  which  ing  $286,000,000  ss  the  probable  amount  to  be  paid, 
may  oe  proposed  to  that  end.  In  these  estimates,  no  account  has  been  taken  of  the 

Although  our  system  of  government  does  not  con-  88,600  cases  filed  since  June  80, 1880,  and  now  pend- 

tempUte  that  the  nation  should  provide  or  support  a  ing,  whioh  must  receive  attention  as  current  busmess, 

system  for  the  education  of  our  people,  no  measures,  but  which  do  not  involve  the  tNiyment  of  any  arreare 

calculated  to  promote  that  general  intelligence  ana  bevond  the  date  of  filing  the  daim.    Of  this  numb^ 

virtue  upon  wnich  the  perpetuity  of  our  institutions  it  is  estimated  that  eighty-six  per  cent  will  be  allowed, 
so  ffreatfy  depends,  have  ever  bcnn  regarded  with  in-        As  has  been  stated,  with  tiie  present  foroe  of  the 

difirence  by  (Jongress  or  the  Executive.  Pension  Bureau,  675  clerks,  it  is  estimated  that  it  will 

A  huge  portion  of  the  public  domain  has  been,  take  8ix  years  to  dispose  of  the  claims  now  pending* 
from  time  to  time,  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  edu-        It  is  stated  by  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  that, 

cation.  by  an  addition  of  260  clerks  (increaaing  the  adjudicat- 

There  is  now  a  special  reason  why,  by  setting  apart  ing  force  rather  than  the  mechanical),  double  the 

the  proceeds  of  its  sales  of  public  Isnos,  or  by  some  amount  of  work  oould  be  accomplished,  so  that  these 

other  course,  the  Qovemment  should  aid  the  work  of  oases  could  be  aoted  u]x>n  within  three  yean, 
education.    Many  who  now  exercise  the  right  of  suf-        Aside  from  the  considerations  of  justice  which  may 

frage  are  unable  to  read  the  bdlot  whioh  they  cast  be  urged  for  a  speedy  settlement  of  the  claims  now  on 

Upon  many  who  had  just  emeraed  from  a  oondition  the  files  of  the  Pension-Office,  it  is  no  less  important 

01  slavery  were  suddenly  devolved  the  responsibili-  on  the  score  of  economy,  inasmuch  as  fully  one  third 

ties  of  citizenship,  in  that  portion  of  the  country  most  of  the  clerical  foroe  of  the  office  is  now  wholly  oocu- 

impoverished  by  war.    I  have  been  pleased  to  learn  pied  in  nving  attention  to  correspondence  with  the 

from  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  thoasan(U  of  claimants  whose  cases  have  been  on  the 

that  there  has  lately  been  a  commendable  increase  of  files  for  the  past  eighteen  years.    The  fad  that  a  sum 

interest  and  effort  for  their  instruction ;  but  all  that  so  enormous  must  be  expended  by  the  Government  to 

can  be  done  by  local  legislation  and  private  generosity'  meet  demands  for  arrears  of  pensions,  is  an  admoni- 

should  be  supplement^  by  such  aid  as  can  oe  oonsti-  tion  to  Congress  and  the  Executive  to  give  cautious 

tutionally  afforded  by  the  national  Gk)vemment  consideration  to  any  similar  project  in  the  future. 

I  would  suggest  that  if  any  fund  be  dedicated  to  The  great  temptation  to  the  presentation  of  fictitious 
this  purpose  it  may  be  wisely  distributed  in  the  diffbr-  claims,  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the  average  sum  ol>- 
ent  States  according  to  the  ratio  of  illiteracy,  as  by  tainod  unon  each  application  is  $1,800,  leads  me  to 
this  means  those  localities  which  are  most  in  need  of  su^;gest  the  propriety  of  making  some  special  appro- 
such  assistance  will  reap  ita  special  benefits,  pnation  for  the  prevention  of  fraud. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  ex-        I  advise  appropriations  for  such  mtemal  improve- 

hlbita  the  results  of  the  experiments  in  which  that  ments  as  the  wisdom  of  Congress  may  deem  to  bo  rf 

department  has  been  en^^ed  during  the  post  year,  public  importance.    The  necessity  of  improving  the 
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navi^tion  of  the  Iffiasusippi  Hiver  justifies  a  special 
allusion  to  that  subject.  I  sugse^^t  the  adoption  of 
some  measure  for  the  removal  of  obstructions  which 
no\T  impede  the  navij^ation  of  that  great  channel  of 
commerce. 

In  my  letter  accepting  the  nomination  for  the  vice- 
presidency,  I  statea  that,  in  my  judgment,  "  no  man 
should  be  the  incumbent  of  an  office,  the  duties  of 
which  ho  is,  for  any  cause,  unfit  to  perform ;  who  is 
lacking  in  the  ability,  fidelity,  or  integrity  which  a 
pro{)er  administration  of  such  office  demands.  This 
sentiment  would  doubtless  meet  with  general  acqui- 
escence, but  opinion  has  been  widely  divided  upon  the 
wisdom  and  practicability  of  the  various  reformatory 
schemes  which  have  been  suggested,  and  of  certain 
proposed  ra^ulations  governing  appointments  to  pub- 
lic offij3. 

'^  The  efficiency  of  such  reguladons  has  been  dis- 
trusted, mainly  because  they  have  seemed  to  ex^t 
mere  educatioaal  and  abstract  tests  above  eeneral 
business  capacity,  and  even  special  fitness  tor  the 
particular  work  in  hand.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
rules  which  should  be  applied  to  the  management  of 
the  public  aorvioe  may  properly  conform  in  the  nuun 
to  such  as  regulate  the  conduct  of  successful  private 
business : 

^'  Ori^nal  appointments  should  be  based  upon  as- 
certaincki  fitness. 

*'*■  The  tenure  of  office  should  be  stable. 

"  Positions  of  responsibility  should,  so  far  as  prao- 
tioable,  be  filled  by  the  promotion  of  worthy  and  effi- 
cient offldcr^. 

*^  The  investigation  of  all  complaints  and  the  pun- 
uhment  of  all  official  misconduct  should  be  prompt 
and  thorough.'' 

The  view.4  expressed  in  the  foregoing  letter  are  those 
which  will  govern  my  administration  of  the  Executive 
office.  They  are  doubtless  shared  by  all  intelligent 
and  patriotic  citizens,  however  divergent  in  ueir 
opinions  as  to  the  best  methods  of  puttmg  them  intp 
practical  operatioo. 

For  example,  the  assertion  that "  original  appoint- 
ments should  be  based  upon  ascertained  fitness'*  la 
not  open  to  dispute. 

But  the  question,  how  in  practice  such  fitness  can 
be  most  eliectually  ascertiuned,  is  one  which  has  for 
years  excited  interest  and  discussion.  The  measure, 
which,  with  slight  variations  in  its  detfuls,  has  lately 
been  ur^^ed  upon  the  attention  of  Congress  and  the 
Executive,  has,  as  its  principal  feature,  the  scheme  of 
competitive  examination.  Save  for  certain  exceptions, 
which  nead  not  here  be  specified,  this  plan  would 
allow  admission  to  tho  service  only  in  its  lowest  fpudo, 
and  would  aoo^rdinglv  demind  that  all  vacancies  in 
higher  positions  should  bo  filled  by^  promotion  alone. 
In  these  particulars  it  is  in  conformity  with  the  exist- 
ing civil-service  system  of  Great  Britain.  And,  in- 
deed, the  Buocess  which  has  attended  that  system 
in  the  country  of  its  birth  ia  the  strongest  argument 
which  has  been  ui^^  for  its  adoption  hero. 

The  fact  should  not,  however,  be  overlooked  that 
tiiere  are  certain  featuroa  of  the  English  system  which 
have  not  generally  be::n  received  with  ravor  in  this 
country,  even  among  the  foremost  advocates  of  dvil- 
■ervioe  reform. 

Amon^  them  are : 

1.  A  tenure  of  office  which  is  substantially  a  life- 
tenure. 

2.  A  limitation  of  the  maximum  age  at  which  an 
applicant  can  enter  the  service,  whereby  all  men  in 
middle  life,  or  older,  are,  with  some  exceptions,  rigidly 
excluded. 

8.  A  retiring  allowance  npon  going  out  of  office. 

These  three  elements  are  as  important  factors  of  the 
problem  as  any  of  the  others.  To  eliminate  them 
m>m  the  English  system  would  effect  a  most  radical 
ohani^o  in  its  theory  and  practice. 

The  avowed  purpose  or  that  system  is  to  induce  the 
educated  young  men  of  the  country  to  devote  their 
lives  to  public  employment  by  an  aasuranoe  that  hav- 
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ing  once  entered  upon  it  they  need  never  leave  it,  and 
that  atlcr  voluntary  retirement  they  shall  be  the  recip> 
ients  of  an  annual  pension.  That  this  system  as  an 
entirety  has  proved  very  successful  in  Great  Britain 
seems  to  be  jgenorall;^  conceded  even  by  those  who 
once  opposed  its  adoption. 

To  a  statute  which  should  incorporate  all  its  essen- 
tial features,  I  should  feel  bound  to^ve  my  approval. 
'  But  whether  it  would  be  for  the  best  interest:}  of  the 
public  to  fix  upon  an  expedient  for  immediate  and  ex- 
tensive application,  which  embraces  certain  features 
of  the  English  system,  but  excludes  or  iffnorcs  othor>* 
of  equal  importance,  may  be  seriously  aoubted,  even 
by  those  who  are  impresisod,  as  I  am  myself^  with  the 
iprave  importance  of  correcting  the  evils  which  inhere 
m  the  present  methods  of  appointment. 

If,  for  example,  the  Eni^lish  rule  which  shuts  out 
persons  above  the  age  ol  twenty -five  yean  from  a 
large  number  of  public  employments  is  not  to  be  made 
an  essential  part  of  our  own  system^  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  attainment  of  the  highest  number  of 
marks  at  a  competitive  examination  should  be  the  ori- 
terion  by  which  all  applications  for  appointment 
should  ho  put  to  test.  And  under  similar  conditions, 
it  may  also  be  questioned  whether  admission  to  the 
service  should  be  strictiy  limited  to  its  lowest  ranlcs. 

There  are  very  many  characteristics  which  go  to 
make  a  model  civil  servant.  Prominent  among  them 
are  probity,  industry,  good  sense,  good  habits,  good 
temper,  patience,  order,  courtesy,  tact,  sclf-relianoe, 
manly  duerence  to  superior  officers,  and  manly  con- 
sideration for  inferiors.  The  absence  of  these  traits 
is  not  supplied  by  wide  knowledge  of  books  or  by 
promptitude  in  answering  questions,  or  by  any  other 
quality  likely  to  be  brought  to  light  by  competitive 
examination. 

To  make  suocess  in  such  a  contest,  therefore,  m 
indispensable  condition  of  public  employment,  would 
very  likely  result  in  the  practical  exclusion  of  the 
older  applicants,  even  though  they  might  posseas 
qualifications  far  superior  to  their  younger  and  more 
brilliant  competitors. 

These  suggestions  must  not  be  regarded  as  evindng 
anjr  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  competitive  pltta« 
which  has  been  to  some  extent  successfully  employed 
already,  and  which  may  hereafter  vindicate  the  claim 
of  its  most  earnest  supporters.  But  it  ought  to  be 
seriously  considered  whether  the  application  of  the 
same  educational  standard  to  persons  of  mature  years 
and  to  young  men  treeh  from  school  and  ooileige 
would  not  be  likely  to  exalt  mere  intellectual  profi- 
dency  above  other  qualities  of  equal  or  greater  im- 
portance. 

Another  feature  of  the  proposed  system  is  the  selec- 
tion by  promotion  of  all  officers  ox  the  Government 
above  the  lowest  grade,  except  such  as  would  fairiy 
be  regarded  as  exponents  of  tne  policy  of  (he  Execu- 
tive, and  the  prindples  of  the  dominant  party. 

To  afford  encouragement  to  faithful  pnolic  servants 
by  exciting  in  their  minds  the  hope  of  promotion,  if 
they  are  found  to  merit  it,  is  much  to  be  desired. 

tf  ut  would  it  be  wise  to  adopt  a  rule  so  rigid  as  to 
permit  no  other  mode  of  supplying  the  intermediate 
walks  of  tiie  service  t 

There  are  many  persons  who  fill  subordinate  P<Mi- 
tions  with  great  credit,  but  lack  those  qualities  which 
are  requisite  for  higher  posts  of  duty ;  and,  besides, 
the  modes  of  thought  and.  action  of  one  whose  serv- 
ice in  a  governmental  bureau  has  been  long  oontinued 
are  often  so  cramped  by  routine  procedure  as  almost 
to  disqualify  him  fh>m  instituting  changes  required 
by  the  public  interests.  An  infiuion  of  new  blood, 
from  time  to  time,  into  the  middle  ranks  of  the  serv- 
ice might  be  very  beneficial  in  its  results. 

The  subject  under  discussion  is  one  of  grave  im- 
portance. The  evils  which  are  complained  of  can  not 
DC  eradicated  at  once :  the  work  must  be  gradual. 

The  present  English  system  is  a  jgrowtn  of  yw%j 
and  was  not  created  by  a  single  stroke  of  executive  or 
legislative  action. 
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ItB  beginning  are  found  in  an  order  in  oonncil,  of  one  dollar  and  a  half  for  each  pasBonger  aniving 

promulgated  in  1855,  and  it  was  after  patient  and  cau-  from  a  foreign  country,  or.  in  lieu  thereof,  required  a 

tiouB  scrutiny  of  its  workings  that  fifteen  years  later  bond  to  indemnify  the  State  and  local  auUioritiet 

it  took  its  present  Bha]>e.  against  expense  for  the  future  relief  or  support  ol 

Five  years  alter  the  issuance  of  the  order  in  ooun-  such  passenger.    Since  this  decision  the  expense  at* 

oil,  and  at  a  time  when  resort  had  been  had  to  com-  tending  the  care  and  supervision  of  immigrants  haf 

petitive  examinations  as  au  experiment^  much  more  fallen  on  the  States  at  whose  ports  they  have  landed, 

extensively  than  has  yet  been  the  case  m  this  ooun-  As  a  laige  majority  of  such  immigrants,  immediately 

try,  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  their  arrival,  proceed  to  the  inland  Sutea  and 

made  a  report  to  that  House,  which,  declaring  its  ap-  the  Territories  to  seek  permanent  homes,  it  is  mani- 

proval  of  the  competitive  plan,  deprecated,  neverthe-  festly  unjust  to  impose  upon  the  State  whoi<e  shores 

less,  any  precipitanc)[in  its  general  adoption,  as  like-  they  first  reach  the  burden  which  it  now  bears,    for 

ly  to  endanger  its  ultimate  success.  this  reason,  and  because  of  the  national  importance  of 

During  this  tentative  period  the  results  of  the  two  '  the  subject,  I  recommend  legislation  regarding  the 

methods  of  pass  examination  and  competitive  exami-  supervision  and  transitory  care  of  immigrants  at  the 

nation  were  dosely  watched  and  compared.    It  may  '  ports  of  debarkation. 

be  that,  before  we  oonfine  ourselves  upon  this  impor-  I  regret  to  state  that  the  people  of  Alaska  have  rea- 

tant  question  within  the  stringent  bounds  of  statutory  son  to  comijlain  that  they  are  as  vet  unprovided  with 

enactment,  we  ma^  profitably  await  the  result  of  fUrther  any  form  of  go vcmmcnt  by  whicn  life  or  property  can 

inouiry  and  experiment.  be  protected.    'While  the  extent  of  its  population  does 

The  submission  of  a  portion  of  the  nominations  to  a  not  justify  the  application  of  the  oostly  machinery  of 

central  board  of  examiners  selected  solely  for  testing  Territorial  administration,  there  is  immediate  neoee- 

the  qualifications  of  applicants  may,  perhaps,  without  sity  for  constituting  such  a  form  of  government  as  will 

resort  to  the  competitive  test,  put  an  end  to  the  mis-  promote  the  education  of  the  people  and  secure  the 

ohiefa  which  attend  the  present  system  of  appointment,  administration  of  justice. 

and  it  may  be  feasible  to  vest  in  such  a  board  a  wide  The  Senate,  at  its  last  session,  passed  a  Inll  provid- 

discretion  to  ascertain  the  characteristics  and  attain-  iM  for  the  construction  of  a  buiicung  for  the  libniy 

ments  of  candidates  in  those  particulars  which  1  have  or  Congress,  but  it  failed  to  become  a  law.    The  pro- 

already  referred  to  as  being  no  less  important  than  vbionot  suitable  protection  for  this  great  collection  of 

mere  intellectual  attainment.  books,  and  for  the  copyright  depaitmcnt  connected 

If  Congress  should  deem  it  advisable  at  the  present  with  it,  has  become  a  subject  of  national  importance, 

session  to  establi^  competitive  tests  for  admission  to  and  should  receive  prompt  attention, 

the  service,  no  doubts  such  as  have  been  suggested  The  report  of  the  Comroissionere  of  the  District  of 

shall  deter  mo  from  giving  the  measure  my  earnest  Columbia,  herewith  transmitted,  will  inform  you  AaUy 

support.  of  the  condition  of  the  afiairs  of  the  District 

And  I  urgently  recommend,  should  there  be  a  faSl-  They  uige  the  vital  importance  of  legislation  for  the 

uro  to  pass  any  other  act  upon  this  subject,  that  reclamation  and  improvement  of  the  marehes  and  for 

an  appropriation  of  $25,000  per  year  mav  be  made  the  establishment  or  the  harbor-lines  along  the  Poto- 

for  tne  enforcement  of  section  1758  of  tne  Bevised  mao  River  front. 

Statutes.  It  is  represented  that  in  their  present  condition 

With  the  aid  thus  afforded  me,  I  shall  strive  to  exe-  these  marshes  seriously  affect  the  health  of  the  ren- 

oute  the  provisions  of  tiiat  law  according  to  its  letter  dents  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  city ;  and  that  thev 

and  spirit.  greatly  mar  the  general  aspect  of  the  park  in  which 

I  am  unwilling,  in  justice  to  the  present  civil  serv-  stands  the  Washington  Monument.    This  improve- 

ants  of  the  Government,  to  dismiss  this  subject  with-  ment  would  add  to  Uiat  park  and  to  the  park  south  of 

out  declaring  my  dissent  from  the  severe  and  almost  the  Executive  Mansion  a  large  area  of  valuable  land, 

indiscriminate  censure  with  which  they  have  been  re-  and  would  transform  what  is  now  believed  to  be  a 

oentiy  assailed.    That  they  are  as  a  class  indolent,  dangerous  nuisance  into  an  attractive  landscape  ex- 

inefficient,  and  corrupt,  is  a  statement  which  has  been  tencung  to  the  river  front. 

often  maae  and  widely  credited.  But  when  the  ex-  '^^^J  recommend  the  removal  of  the  steam  railway 
tent,  variety,  delicacy,  and  importance  of  their  duties  lines  from  the  surface  of  the  streets  of  the  city,  and 
are  considered,  the  groat  majonty  of  the  employes  of  the  location  of  the  necessary  depots  in  such  places  as 
the  €k>vemment  are,  in  my  judgment,  deservmg  of  mav  be  convenient  for  the  public  accommodation ; 
hi£^  commendation.  ana  they  call  attention  to  the  deficiency  of  the  Water- 
loo continuing  decline  of  the  merchant  marine  of  supply,  which  seriously  affects  tlie  material  prosperity 
the  United  States  is  grcatlv  to  be  deplored.  In  view  of  the  city  and  the  health  and  comfort  of  its  innabitr 
of  the  fact  that  we  furnish  so  large  a  proportion  of  ants. 

the  fhsights  of  the  commercial  world,  and  that  our  I  commend  these  subjects  to  your  favorable  oon- 

shipments  are  steadily  and  rapidly  increasing,  it  is  aidemtion. 

oause  of  surprise  tiiat  not  only  is  our  navigation  in-  The  importance  of  timely  legislation  with  respect 

tereet  dimimshing,  but  it  is  less  thmi  when  our  ex-  to  the  ascertainment  and  declaration  of  the  vote  for 

porta  and  imports  were  not  half  so  large  as  now,  either  presidential  electors  was  shan>ly  called  to  the  atten- 

in  bulk  or  value.    There  must  be  some  peculiar  bin-  tion  of  the  people  more  than  four  years  ago. 

dranoe  to  the  development  of  this  interest,  or  the  It  is  to  be  iioped  that  some  well-defined  measure  mav 

enterprise  and  energy  of  American  mechanics  and  be  devised  before  another  national  election,  which  will 

capitalists  would  have   kept  tiiis   country  at  least  render  unnecessary  a  resort  to  any  expedient  of  a  tem- 

abreast  of  our  rivab  in  the  friendly  contest  for  ocean  porary  character,  for  the  detemunation  of  questions 

supremacy.    The  substitution  of  iron  for  wood  and  upon  contested  returns. 

of  steam  for  sail  have  wrought  great  revolutions  in  Questions  which  concern  the  very  existence  of  the 

the  carrying  trade  of  the  world ;  but  these  changes  government  and  the  Ubertiee  of  the  people  were  sug- 

oould  not  Imve  been  adverse  to  America,  if  we  had  gcsted  by  the  prolonged  illness  of  the  late  President, 

given  to  our  navi^tion  interests  a  portion  of  the  aid  and  hia  consequent  incapacity  to  perform  the  functions 

and  protection  which  have  been  so  wisely  bestowed  of  hb  office. 

upon  our  manufactures.    I  commend  the  whole  sub-  It  is  provided  by  the  second  article  of  the  Consti* 

ject  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress,  with  the  suggestion  tution,  m  the  fifth  clause  of  its  firat  sectioni  that  "in 

that  no  question  of  greater  magnitude  or  farther-reach-  cose  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from  office,  or  of 

ing  importance  can  engage  tiieir  attention.  his  death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  ^Uschatge  the 

in  1875  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  de-  powera  and  duties  of  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve 

olared  unoonstitutional  the  statutes  of  certain  States  on  the  Vice-President." 

which  imposed  upon  ship-owners  or  consignees  a  tax  What  is  the  intendment  of  the  Constitution  in  iti 
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■peatfioatiaD  of  *'  inability  to  disohtrge  the  powers  and  ezeraiBes  the  fimetions  of  the  Executive,  by  what  tenoTB 

duties  of  said  offloe.*'  as  one  of  the  oontingencies  which  does  he  hold  his  office  f 

oalis  the  Vice-President  to  the  exerdse  m  presidential        Does  he  continue  as  President  for  the  remainder  of 

functions  1  the  four  years'  tennf 

1b  the  inability  linuted  in  its  nature  to  long-oon-        Or  would  the  elected  President,  if  his  inability 

tlnued   intellectual  incapacity,  or  haa  it  a  broader  should  cease  in  the  interval,  be  empowered  to  ro- 

import !  sume  his  office  1 

What  must  be  its  extent  and  duration  f  And  if  having  such  lawfUl  authority  he  should  exer- 
How  must  its  existence  be  established  f  oise  it,  would  the  Vice-President  be  tliereupon  empow- 
Has  the  President,  whose  inability  is  the  subject  of  ered  to  resume  his  powers  and  duties  as  suoht 
inquiry,  any  voice  in  determining  whether  or  not  it  I  can  not  doubt  that  these  important  questions  will 
exists,  or  is  the  decision  of  that  momentous  and  deli-  receive  your  early  and  thoughtful  consideration, 
cate  question  confided  to  the  Vice-President,  or  is  it  Deeply  impressed  with  the  gravity  of  the  responsi- 
oontemplatiBd  by  tlie  Constitution  that  Cono^ress  should  bilities  which  have  so  unexpectedly  devolved  upon  me, 
provide  by  law  precisely  what  should  constitute  inabU-  it  will  be  my  constant  purpose  to  co-operate  with  you 
ity ,  and  how  and  by  what  tribunal  or  author!^  it  should  in  such  measures  as  will  promote  the  glory  of  the  coon- 
be  ascertained  ?  try  and  the  prosperity  of  its  people. 

If  the  inabUity  proves  to  be  temporar^r  in  its  nature,  CH£ST£B  A.  ABTHUB. 

and  during  its  continuance  the  Vice-President  lawftilly       WASBnroTow,  DtoMiNr  tt,  1881. 
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BADIOPHONY.  The  experiments  of  Gra-  of  the  Bpeotmm.  In  the  ultra-violet  no  dearly 
ham  Bell  and  Tainter  have  revealed  an  an-  established  results  were  obtained, 
expected  molecular  action  induced  by  light  The  discovery  of  these  nnsnspected  phenom- 
npon  all  kinds  of  snbstances.  When  a  rapidly  ena  has  suggested  to  Bell  and  Tainter  an  im- 
alternatixig  intermittent  beam  of  concentrated  portant  application  of  the  principle  established 
sanlight  is  cast  upon  a  substance  placed  in  a  m  physical  science.  By  noting  the  bands  of 
receiver,  disposed  so  as  to  expose  equal  sar-  sound  and  silence  in  the  ultra-red  region,  a 
faces  to  the  action  of  the  light,  a  musical  sound  map  of  the  invisible  portion  of  the  speotram 
is  produced  which  is  audible  through  a  com-  for  different  substances  can  be  constructed, 
mon  hearing-tube.  The  intensity  of  the  mu-  Such  a  spectrophoiie,  as  Professor  Bell  names 
sioal  tone  varies  greatly  with  difiTerent  sub-  the  instrument,  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  Lamp-black 
stances.  The  molecular  vibrations  which  give  is  a  substance  which  gives  out  clear  sounds  in 
rise  to  the  sonorous  efiTects  are  due  to  those  all  parts  of  the  solar  spectrum,  from  the  violet 
rays  only  which  are  absorbed  by  the  body,  to  a  point  far  out  in  the  ultra-red.  The  sound 
This  is  proved  by  the  experiment  illustrated  increases  continuously,  and  attains  its  maxi- 
in  the  diagram  (Fig.  1).  A  beam  of  sunlight,  mum  in  the  ultra-red,  and  then  decreases  and 
reflected  by  the  heliostat  (A),  is  brought  to  a  dies  out  just  beyond  the  point  of  its  maximum 
focus  by  the  achromatic  lens  (B)  so  as  to  form  intensity.  Peroxide  of  nitrogen  gas  is  a  sub- 
an  image  of  the  sun  on  the  slit  (0),  the  beam  stance  which  produces  sound  in  all  parts  of 
being  Interrupted  600  to  600  times  a  second  by  the  spectrum,  except  in  the  ultra-red ;  the 
the  revolving  disk  with  radial  openings  (F).  maximum  is  in  the  blue,  and  a  sound  in  the 
The  beam  then,  after  traversing  the  achromatic  ultra-violet  i*^on  even  is  reported,  though 
lens  (D),  is  dispersed  by  the  bisulphide- of-car-  doubtfully.  Iac  receiver  of  the  spectrophone 
bon  prism  (E),  which  forms  a  spectrum  of  is  coated  with  lamp-black,  and  the  cavity  filled 
great  intensity,  showing  all  the  principal  ab-  with  peroxide  of  nitrogen.  The  combination 
sorption-lines  of  the  solar  spectrum.  On  ex-  gives  clear  and  even  sounds  in  all  parts  of  the 
ploring  the  spectrum  with  the  receiver  (G),  spectrum.  An  intermittent  beam  of  light  is 
containing  a  narrow  slit  for  the  entrance  of  a  passed  through  a  substance  whose  absorption 
single  ray,  and  holding  the  substance  to  be  spectrum  is  to  be  investigated.  The  absorp- 
examined,  it  was  discovered  that  in  the  visible  tion-bands  of  this  substance  are  then  indicated 
region  of  the  spectrum  those  places  only  in  by  bands  of  silence.  For  determining  the  ab- 
which  the  absorption-lines  of  the  substance  sorption-lines  of  bodies  in  the  ultra-red  region, 
are  found  were  capable  of  exciting  the  sonorous  lamp-black  alone  is  a  sufficient  medium.  The 
phenomena,  and  tiiat  the  maximum  sound  was  spectrophone,  therefore,  promises  to  be  an  in- 
produced  in  the  part  of  the  spectrum  where  valuable  a^unct  to  the  spectroscope, 
the  absorption-lines  are  thickest.  Mercadier  Professor  Tyndall,  among  others,  suspected 
had  before  obtained  audible  effects  from  sub-  that  the  musical  sounds  given  out  by  gases 
stances  examined  in  an  intermittent  beam  of  under  the  influence  of  the  intermittent  beam 
electric  light,  and  had  established  the  fact  that  were  due  to  the  rapid  successive  dilatations  of 
the  sonorous  vibration  is  excited  by  those  rays  the  gases  caused  by  the  radiant  heat,  and  not 
alone  which  cast  absorption-bands.  Sounds  the  light.  His  conjecture  was  confirmed  when 
are  given  forth  by  many  substances  in  the  in-  he  subjected  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  sulphur- 
visible  regions  of  the  spectrum.  A  number  of  ous  etner  successively  to  the  action  of  the  in<* 
the  substances  experimented  upon  by  Tainter  termitteot  beam,  and  found  that  the  former, 
emitted  the  loudest  sounds  at  the  ultra-red  end  which  is  not  a  heat-absorbent,  emitted  no 
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Muod,  while  tbe  ralpharooB  ether  jielded  &  the  highly  abaorhent,  like  olefiuit  gaa,  give  ont 

rin^gmasicaliioM.   Other  vapors  were  found  load  tones.    It  is  inferred  that  the  same  eff«c» 

to  produce  masical  tones  in  proportion  to  their  in  solid  bodies  also  aredue  to  rapidlj  occurring 

ability  to  absorb  radiant  heat.    The  more  dia-  changes  in  temperatare.     Hercsdier  ha*  oh- 

thermanoDs  gases  also  yield  faint  sonnds,  while  tained  the  tonea  from  the  red  and  the  heat  rays, 


aadfrora  the  heat-rays  alone.  Tyndall  prodnc«d  Una,  AogTistS,  18B1,  aged  seventy- (even.   Gen- 

■oonda  even  with  apiece  ofiron  not  quite  red-  eral  Rains  entered  the  Military  Academy  at 

hot,  placed  behind  tiie  iDterrupting  disk.  West  Point  in  1628,  and  graduated   in  18S7, 

KA INP,  Gabriei.  J.,  born  in  Craven  Oonnty,  one  year  before  Jefferson  Davis,  with  whom 

North  Carolina ;   died  at  Aiken,  South  Oaro-  be  was  a  cadet.    He  was  aasigoed  to  the  First 
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Inf antrj,  U.  S.  A.,  as  brevet  second-lieutenant,  ball ;  for  Lientenant-Governor,  Thomas  W. 
and  shortly  afterward  he  was  promoted  to  the  Segur ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  John  G.  Perry ; 
Seventh  Infantry  and  sent  on  frontier  duty,  for  Attomey-General,  Francis  L.  O'Keilly ;  for 
General  Rains  was  engaged  in  the  Seminole  In-  General  Treasurer,  Arnold  L.  Bnrdict.  The 
dian  War,  and  was  severely  wounded  in  the  party  platform  was  adopted, 
right  Inng.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  The  Republican  Convention  was  held  in 
^zioan  War,  soon  after  whioh  he  was  pro-  Providence  on  March  24th,  when  the  inoam- 
raoted  to  full  major  in  the  Fourth  United  States  bents  of  the  various  State  offices — Alfred  H. 
Infantry,  having  been  made  brevet  migor  for  littlefield,  Governor ;  Henry  H.  Fay,  Lieuten- 
gallantry  in  action  daring  the  Florida  War.  ant-Governor ;  Joshua  M.  Addeman,  Secretary 
In  the  year  1854  his  regiment  was  ordered  to  of  State;  Willard  Sayles,  Attorney -General ; 
Oregon  River  on  the  Pacific  coast  He  distin-  and  Samuel  L.  Olark,  General  Treasurer — were 
guished  himself  in  the  various  Indian  wars  in  severally  and  unanimously  nominated  to  con* 
that  section,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  tinue  in  their  respective  offices  during  next 
most  successful  Indian  fighters  on  that  coast,  year.  No  platform  was  adopted. 
In  1860  he  was  promot^  to  lieutenant-colo-  .  The  Liquor  Prohibitionists  assembled  at  Prov- 
nel  and  ordered  to  New  Mexico ;  but  the  oivU  idence  on  March  81st,  the  attendance  of  dele- 
war  determined  him  to  cast  his  fortunes  with  gates  being  much  lighter  than  was  anticipated, 
his  native  section,  and,  resigning  his  oommis-  As  to  making  nominations  there  was  great  dis- 
sion  in  the  Federal  army,  he  went  South  and  agreement,  and  a  number  of  speeches  were 
was  appointed  brigadier-general  in  the  Oon-  made,  severally  advocating  the  nomination  of  a 
federate  army.  Just  after  the  battle  of  Seven  ticket  in  full,  in  part,  and  of  no  ticket  at  alL 
Pines,  in  which  he  was  wounded,  he  was  highly  In  the  midst  of  these  conflicting  opinions,  the 
complimented  by  General  D.  H.  Hill  for  a  rapid  chairman  of  the  State  Central  Committee,  who 
and  successful  flank  movement  upon  the  ene-  had  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  on  its  first 
my's  right,  in  which  his  brigade  relieved  Gen-  organization  had  been  elected  temporary  preei- 
end  Rhodes,  who  was  hard  pressed,  thus  turn-  dent,  forcibly,  dissuaded  the  nomination  of  a 
ing  the  tide  of  battle  in  favor  of  the  Confeder-  ticket  as  hurtful  to  the  interests  of  the  party, 
ate  army.  After  this  battle  he  was  placed  on  Among  other  reasons,  he  reminded  his  hearers 
duty  in  charge  of  the  conscript  and  torpedo  of  the  fact  that  in  the  call  previously  issued  for 
bureaus  at  Richmond.  Rich  in  the  inventive  the  holding  of  this  meeting  *'  the  State  Cen- 
faculties.  General  Rains  organized  and  matured  tral  Committee  had  not  called  the  convention 
the  torpedo  service,  and  caused  the  harbors  of  to  nominate  candidates,  but  to  consider  the 
Charleston, Savannah, Wilmington, Mobile, and  question  of  making  such  nominations";  he 
Richmond  to  be  effectually  protected  from  out-  pointed  at  the  small  number  of  delegates,  and 
side  attack.  He  also  invented  a  sub-terra  shell  concluded  with  expressing  his  conviction  that 
which  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  Confederate  **  this  convention  ought  not  to  make  a  nomina- 
War  Department  for  defensive  purposes,  and  tion  now.'*  The  same  view  was  entertained  and 
was  used  on  several  occasions  to  protect  the  urged  on  the  assembly  by  its  permanent  presi- 
lines  around  Richmond,  the  glacis  of  Battery  dent,  who,  besides  other  things,  said :  **  Only 
Wagner,  and  other  places.  The  death  of  G«n-  seventeen  towns  are  represented  in  the  cou- 
eral  Rains  was  occasioned  by  the  breaking  out  ventioo,  and,  of  the  sixty-nine  delegates,  twen- 
of  his  war  wounds.  ty-six  are  from  Providence.  .  .  .  The  largest 

RHODE  ISLAND.  Of  the  acts  passed  by  and  strongest  temperance  towns  are  unrepre- 
the  Rhode  Island  Legislature  at  the  January  sented."  The  sentiment  of  nominating  a  ticket 
session  of  1881,  there  was  one  which  amended  prevailed,  however,  as,  on  the  question  being 
the  statute  relating  to  "the  constitution  and  put,  the  convention  voted  *^ to  proceed  to  make 
organization  of  the  General  Assembly.**  It  nominations,**  and  they  were  made  as  follows : 
provides  that  hereafter  "  the  House  of  Repre-  for  Governor,  Albert  0.  Howard  ;  for  Lieuten- 
sentatives  shall  consist  of  seventy-two  mem-  ant-Governor,  A.  B.  Chadsey;  for  Secretary 
hers.*'  These  are  distributed  among  the  sev-  of  State,  for  Attorney-General,  and  for  General 
eral  towns  in  proportion  to  their  respective  Treasurer,  the  convention  renominated  the  in- 
populatioDS.  The  ratio  of  representation  is  cumbents  of  those  offices.  The  renomination  of 
fixed  at  "  one  Representative  for  every  three  Mr.  Sayles  for  Attorney-General  was  objected 
thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants  of  to  by  some  among  the  delegates  who  repre- 
each  town,  and  one  additional  Representative  sented  that  officer  as  bent  on  defeating  rather 
for  every  fraction  of  the  inhabitants  exceeding  than  promoting  the  Prohibition  cause,  and  re- 
one  half  of  the  ratio  aforesaid  ;  but  each  town  ferrea  to  certain  cases  of  violation  of  the  pro- 
shall  be  entitled  to  at  least  one  Representative,  hibition  law  pending  before  the  court  and  then 
and  no  town  shall  be  entitled  to  more  than  discontinued,  the  discontinuance  being  charged 
twelve  Representatives.**  The  highest  num-  to  Mr.  Sayles.  The  objection  was  removed  by 
ber  is  assigned  to  the  city  of  Providence.  the  chairman's  remark  that  Mr.  Sayles  could 

The  election  for  State  officers  is  held  in  the  not  be  made  responsible  for  the  discontinuance 

first  week  in  April  in  each  year.    The  Demo-  of  those  cases,  by  reason  that  at  the  time  when 

crats  convened  at  Providence  on  March  24th,  it  occurred  he  was  absent  from  the  State.    His 

and  nominated  for  Governor,  Horace  A.  Kim-  renomination  was  then  accepted  by  the  con- 
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▼entioD,  some  few  votes  opposing  it.    Before  field,  and  4,766  for  Horace  A.  Kimball;  868 

a^joormng,  the  conyention  instructed  its  sec-  .  votes  were  giyen  for  Frank  G.  AUen,  and  885 

retaries  '*to  notify  the  candidates  of  their  votes  for  Charles  P.  Adams.    The  votes  cast 

nominations,  aod  request  their  acceptance.''  for  Lieutenant-Governor  and  the  other  can* 

As  Prohibitionists'   candidate  for  Governor,  didatee  show  about  the  same  proportiona  as  to 

Frank  G.  Allen,   of  Providence,  was  after-  numbers  and  majorities, 

ward  substituted  for  Albert  0.  Howard,  above-  The  Democratic  and  Prohibition  votes  for 

named.  Governor  in  1881,  compared  with  their  votes 

The  Greenback-Labor  partj  held  its  State  in  1880,  show  a  decrease  of  2,684  and  4,894, 

Oonvention  at  Providence  on  March  Slst,  and  respectively. 

the  following  ticket  was  nominated :  For  Gk)v-  Members  of  the  Legislature  elected  were,  in 

emor,  Charles  P.  Adams ;  for  Lientenant-Gov-  the  Senate — Republicans  twenty-nine,  Demo- 

emor,  James  Jefferson,  colored;  for  Secretary  orats  five,  and  two  seats  vacant;  in  the  House 

of  State,  Henry  Appleton ;  for  Attorney-Gen-  of  Representatives — Republicans  sixty- three, 

eral,  Thomas  W.  Robinson ;  for  General  Treas-  Democrats  seven,  and   two  members  to  be 

Qrer,  David  G.  Moore.     Each  of  the  above-  chosen.    Ten  new  Senators  were  elected  last 

named  candidates,  except  Mr.  Robinson  for  April  for  the  Upper  House,  and  twenty-four 

Attorney-General,  on  bemg  put  in  nomination  new  Representatives  for  the  Lower  one. 

personally  declined,   notwithstanding   which  The  May  session  at  Newport  was  closed  on 

each  of  them  was,  on  motion,  "declared  the  its  fourth  day,  June  8d,  both  Houses  having 

unanimous  choice  of  the  convention.''    Upon  then  adopted  a  joint  resolution :  **  That  the 

this  all  of  them  respectively  accepted,  saying  Legislature  adjourns  to-day,  to  meet  in  Provi- 

they  *^  bowed  to  the  will  of  the  oonvention  in  denoe  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  January,  1888, 

submission."  at  11  o'clock  a.  h."    To  fill  the  vacant  seat 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  of  an  Associate  Justice  on  the  State  Supreme 

the  oonvention :  Bench,  Pardon  £.  Tillinghast  was  declared 

iS^wJtM^Tbat  the  Greenback-LBbor  party  of  Bhode  elected  on  the  eighth  ballot  by  a  vote  of  53 

Island  reamniu,  with  a  oonfldenoe  and  devotion  only  to  40. 

made  olearer  and  deeper  by  time  and  further  roflep-  An  act  was  also  passed,  providing  that  twen- 

tion,  the  obaractenstio  principles  of  the  pw^^e  ty  years'  service  entities  a  justice  to  retire 

ffovemment  alone  to  issue  currency  and  oontzol  its  w-    ^  vv       ■~»'*^   ^i     _*     ^lu  *u          ^  »«•"« 

volume  ;  the  substitution  of  non-intereet- bearing  fro™  t*^®  Bupreme  Uourt  ¥atn  the  contmnanoe 

greenbacks  for  double  interest-bearing  national  bank-  of  his  salary,  as  a  pension,  whatever  his  age ; 

notes ;  the  land  for  tlie  people  instead  of  for  cor-  and  that  ten  years'  service  entities  him  like- 

moTSBtiijui^iioraon^onBi  tiiat  the  national  debt  be  ^g^  to  retire  with  the  same  pension  on  his 

paid  instead  of  refunded;  mnversal  adult  suffirage  v^^^s^^  -<«>„*«♦,»  »^—  ^ia 

imd  univeraal  education.  becoming  seventy  years  old. 

Retoh^d^  That  the  State  should  not  contract  the  The  following  resolution  with  its  preamble 


whThivrteerSu^wjted  to^itriiflue^'dSSontTntod  ^on  of  the  Yorktown  Centennial ; 

^.t^f  A^^^A  ^""^  '  °!?'5  "?^"l w '5*!?'''*;  *« w         Whereat,  Buring  the  Bevolut 

^aZ.^^.'Iu^'^I?'^  ^^^i"^  *^i  ^?;f1''S^J  year  a.  d.  \llS,  t£e  British  com 

evidcnoe  that  the  pubho  school  is  not  a  failure,  but  i*  Numunumfltt  ««▼  »nd  <rraiitl 

™w)f  that  tiiose  who  instituted  it  "builded  better  p„«^X  idLSiUnto  o fSf 

Ban  they  knew " ;  that  it  is  not  the  public  school  JJJi        "^®  innaoitanw  oi  ine 

which  is  in  feult,  but  tiie  concept  of  social  lilb  of        ^r^^^rMS,  In  tiie  month  of  July  of  that  year  a 

those  who_beheve  that  a  few  must  be  lords  and  tiie  t^^^^u  fl^it  «rr?v«H  in  the  »ud  bav.  under  the  <»m. 


French  fleet  arrived  in  the  said  bay,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Admiral  d'Estaing,  and  occasioned  the  de- 
woeweriorau.  *      ju        •       struction  of  many  of  tiie  vesseU  of  the  British  fleet,  to 

-'^^^^  ^S.?  ^®  ^^^  enoouraffement  and  hope  in    ^^       ^  satisfaction  and  reUef  of  the  inhabitanto  of 


SS  b^r  for^llT** '  ^^  ^^^^  ^  *^  ™**°'  ^^^    mand  of  Admind  d»Estaing,  andoc^ioned  tiie  de- 


the  summer  of  1780^  another  French 

,                 1.  J  V             '    r.       ^,       -     .  fleet,  brimnnff  a  laive  land-force,  amved  in  the  wateit 

are  honevHOombed  bv  our  principles ;  tiie  aggressive  ^  ^   ^  ^|     ^^  ^^       it  ^^^f  ^j-  the  inhab- 

spint  of  ehe  national  bsnks-greed  overleapmg  itself:  .^     remain^  within  tiiis  We  for  a  consideiable 

the  testimony  of  events  m  many  lands  that  tiie  world  ^.^    ^^  ^^.^^^^  protection  to  the  Uvea  and  property 

™*5a!Iii-^  rru^f  «^  ^rr^^^^A  ^«,  «-..««.  ^r^A  A«»  o'tbe  inhabitants  of  the  State ;  and 

J&sjfcsi,  That  we  commend  our  measures  and  our  whereas,  The  Government  of  the  United  States 

yijdatea  to  all  voters  who  would  rather  win  tiie  hasinvitecf  the  Government  of  the  KepubUc  of  France 

right  to-morrow  tiian  wm  tiie  cleoUon  to-day.  ^  participate  in  the  centennial  celebration  of  tiie 

The  election  was  held  on  April  7th,  and  re-  suirender  of  the  British  forces  in  America,  to  take 

jolted  in  fa.or  of  the  Repnblicn  oandids^^  SJ^I^JS^l'^^ilSi'S^l^iX^W^.SSJ'S 

The  total  vote  polled  for  Governor  was  6,608  ^^  ^  participate  in  tiie  said  celebration :  tiierefore, 

less  than  at  the  same  election  in  1880 ;  but  the  as  a  token  of  gratitude,  and  as  showing  the  appreda- 

votes  cast  for  Governor  Littiefield  numbered  tion  of  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  of  the  servioes 

626   more  than  in  the  previous  year.     The  rendered  tiiis  State  by  the  fleets  and  armies  of  Frsnce. 

??«]!!?  ™?«?..°'    ^""^  ^°'  Governor  was  ^  j^^i^   That  his  Excellency  tiie  Governor  be 

16,201,  and  8,101  were  necessary  for  a  choice—  gnd  he  hereby  is  directed  and  authorised  to  invite 

10,849  votes  were  oast  for  Alfred  H.  Littie-  the  representatives  of  France  who  maj  visit  the 
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United  States  to  participate  in  the  oelebration  in  sicilFTfl  and  ezfikoitubb. 

October  next,  to  visit  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  at    Totalr«odpto $981,960  19 

■achtime  durinig^  their  sojourn  in  the  United  btates    Current  expeoditoret. 4M,103  Tl 

as  may  be  convenient  to  them^  and  while  the  said  P«rinau«at  expeodltores,  boUdings,  apiwratiu, 

representatives  are  within  the  State  to  remain  the        •'^ 50,888  91 

guests  thereof;  and  that  his  Excellency  is  hereby  re-  In  the  charitable,   correctional,  and  penal 

<^uested  and  dinoted  to  appoint  a  committee  of  such  institutions  on  the  State  Farm  at  Cranston, 

tlS:^^^rS^Z%:^/J^i^i^:^^  ^^%}^-  m.njpment  of  the  Board  of  8uS 

in  such  a  manner  as  the  committee  may  believe  will  Chanties  and  Uorrections,  the  average  nam- 

be  most  acoeotablo  to  their  guests,  ana  that  his  £x*  bers  of  their  respective  inmates  given  in  1880 

oellency  the  Governor  be  and  he  hereby  is  authorized  have  not  varied  materially  in  1881,  ezoept  in 

to  draw  his  orders  upon  the  Qeneial  Tr^urer  tor  the  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  where  the  number 

^e«xpen«,  moident  to  oarrymg  this  re«>luUon  mto  ^^  p^^^^  ^^  increased  from  246  on  January 

_,      -               *  ^v    fl^  X    J    .      *v  ^1  1®®1»  ^  281  on  January  1,  1882.    This  in- 

The  finances  or  the  State,  dunng  the  year  crease  has  been  exclusively  in  the  class  of 

ended  December  31,  1881,  show  the  foUowing  patients  supported  by  the  State.    The  total 

results:  number  of  persons  of  the  several  classes  in 

Reoeipu  from  an  aoaroea. $919,799  44  the  public  institutions,  including  the  Reform 

Baiaooa  In  Traaaory,  January  1, 1891 8a,6fflj8  School  in  Providence,  on  January  1, 1882,  was 

Total |i/)09,4T5  67  li077;  and  the  aggr^ate  amount  of  money 

drawn  ftom  the  State  Treasury  for  the  support 

The  aggregate  expenditures  for  all  purposes  of  all  these  persons  during  the  year  was  $122,- 

during  the   same   year   amounted  to  $794,-  824.45.    The  amount  collected  from  some  of 

685.77— orditary,  $482,984.09 ;  extraordinary,  the  said  institutions,  and  paid  into  the  State 

$861,701.68,  leaving  as  cash  balance  in  Treas-  Treasury  by  the  Board  of  Charities  and  Oor- 

ury,  January  1,  1882,  $210,789.90.  rections  during  the  year,  was  $64,296.89,  leav- 

The  sum  of  $129,011.18  was  paid  on  the  ing  $58,028.06  as  the  sum  actually  paid  by  the 

principal  of  the  State  debt,  which  is  at  present  State  for  their  support 

$2,521,500;   made  up  of  outstandioff  bonds  The  whole  number  of  children  in  the  Reform 

mituring  and  payable  as  follows:  In  1881,  School,  on  June  1,  1881,  was  148— boys  Ifil, 

$500;  in  1882,  $952,000;  in  1888,  $200,000;  girls  17;  on  January  16,  1882,  it  was  199— 

in  1893,  $691,000;  in  1894,  $788,000.  boys  178,  girls  21 ;  an  increase  of  51  in  seven 

Toward  paying  the  State  deb^  the  amount  months  and  a  half, 

of  securities   held  by  the  sinking  fund  on  The  annual  returns  of  the  sixteen  railroads 

January  1,  1882,  was  $998,080.50,  leaving  the  operating  in  the  State  show  a  decided  increase 

amount  of  actual  debt  at  that  date,  $1,928,-  in  the  amount  of  freight  as  well  as  passengers 

^^m^^'                  :i  during  the  year  1881 ;  and  a  material  increase 

The  aggregate  deposits  in  the  thirty-nine  in  their  gross  receipts,  as  compared  with  the 

savins^- banks  of  Rhode  Island,  on  the  21st  previous  yearns.    But  the  amount  of  their  net 

of  November,  1881,  amounted  to  $46,771,-  earnings  was  actually  less  than  in  1880,  owing 

728.48,  an  increase  of  $2,016,097.84  over  the  to  an  exceeding  disproportional  increase  in  the 

preceding  year ;  and  the  number  of  depositors  expenses. 

was  102,991,  an  increase  of  5,800  within  the  Toward  increasing  the  supply  of  fish-food  in 

year.    Of  this  increase  4,107  are  depositors  of  the  State,  half  a  million  young  shad  have  been 

snms  not  exceeding  $500.     The  number  of  placed  in  the  waters  of  Rhode  Island  during 

depositors  has  never  been  as  large  as  at  pres-  the  year  1881,  and  one  thousand  German  carp 

ent.    The  amount  of  deposits  in  the  Rhode  were  also  received  and  distributed  among  ap- 

Island  Hospital  Trust  Oompany,  on  participa-  pHcants  who  have  proper  facilities  for  the  cult- 

tion  account,  from  1,283  depositors,  was  at  ure  of  that  species. 

that  date  $3,647,065.10,  which  shows  the  whole  The  work  of  revising  the  public  laws  of  the 

number  of  depositors  in  the  State  to  be  104,-  State,  which  has  been  attended  to  for  two 

274,  and  the  whole  amount  of  their  deposits  years,  is  now  finished,  published  in  one  volume 

$50,418,688.58.  entitled  "  The  Public  Statutes,"  and  widely  dis- 

The  condition  of  the  educational  interest  of  tributed.    The  book  contains  all  the  laws  of 

Rhode  IsUnd  appears  from  the  following  table  the  State  down  to  the  close  of  1881,  and  will 

of  statistics,  showing  the  number  of  her  school-  go  into  practical  operation  on  February  1, 

age  population,  their  attendance  in  the  public  1882. 

schools,  and  the  cost  of  theur  instruction  dur-  The  death  of  General  Bnmside  having  caused 

ing  the  year  1881 :  a  vacancy  in  the  Rhode  Island  representation 

SCHOOL  CENSUS  ^D  ^^®  Federal  Senate,  Governor  Littlefield  con- 

Hamber  of  ehOdrea  from  flya  to  flfteea  years  aim.  l^""^  *J«  General  Assembly  in  Providence,  on 

meratad M,o77  September  26th,  for  the  purpose  of  electmg 

Wj«b«r  of  oMMwn  reported  aa  attending  pnbUe  a  person  to  fill  the  vacancy.    After  a  recess, 

Hmnber  o^  euidiwraportadu' attending  c  ^^^  ^^^  Houses  met  in  convention,  on  October 

aahooia. 4,728  5th,  when  Nelson  W.  Aldrich  received  eighty* 

^SSSa.  •'  .'^"^.  ."!^. .". .  !?!"?f"f .  '^  1 99i  nine  of  ninety-six  votes,  and  was  elected. 

Hombar  oir'efattdran  raportad  not  attanding  any  aeho^  ia|780  The  representatives  of  the  Republic  of  France 


COUNTIES. 

1880. 

1870. 

Bristol 

1M94 
90,583 
24,180 
1»7,8T4 
82,495 

9,491 

Kent 

NtfWDort. 

18,605 
90,US0 

ProndeQoe, 

149,100 

\vaAhingtoo 

9U,0OT 

The  Btate 

8Te,581 

917,8a8 
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who  attended  the  celebration  at  Yorktown  ac-  called  forth  bj  the  aflsassination  of  the  Czar, 

cepted  the  invitation.  ^^  *  warning  of  the  danger  to  all  in  powei 

The  population  of  the  several  counties  in  ^o™  ^^^^  increasing  in  numbers  and  auda- 

1880,  as  compared  with  1870,  was  as  follows:  <^i*y»  '^^  whom  all  respect  for  constituted  au- 

thoritj  was  lost.  Before  it  reached  America, 
another  example  was  given  in  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  Garfield.  The  Encyclical 
was  a  profound  and  learned  exposition  of  ^e 
Catholic  theory  of  civil  government.  On  the 
12th  of  July  the  body  of  Pius  IX  was  removed 
from  its  temporary  resting  place  to  Uie  tomb 
prepared  for  it  in  the  Basilica  of  8.  Lorenzo 
extra  tnuroa.  On  the  way  the  cortege  was  at- 
ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH.  The  situ-  tacked  by  a  mob,  and,  from  the  insufficiency 
ation  of  the  Pope  at  Rome  continued  un-  and  inefficiency  of  the  police  arrangements, 
changed  during  the  year  1881,  Leo  XIII  re-  many  were  iniured,  and  the  procession  wiUi 
maining  in  the  Vatican,  without  recognizing  difficulty  reached  the  church.  On  the  14th 
the  actual  position  of  affairs  except  as  one  im-  Pope  Leo  XIII,  in  the  presence  of  the  minis- 
posed  by  force,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  ters  accredited  to  the  Holy  See,  made  a  protest 
was  a  manifest  disposition  to  sweep  away  what  against  the  outrage,  and,  in  an  allocution  on 
little  was  nominally  secured  by  tne  '*  Law  of  August  4th,  resumed  the  whole  event.  A  cir- 
Guarantees  "  and  to  force  the  Pope  from  Rome,  cular  note  was  also  addressed  to  the  various 
The  feeble  action  of  the  Italian  Government  courts.  Taken  in  connection  with.the  general 
before  the  close  of  the  year  tended  to  make  spirit  of  anarchy,  this  event  was  widely  felt  to 
the  position  of  the  Pope  an  international  ques-  be  the  strongest  evidence  yet  that  the  Pope 
lion.  Pilgrimages  to  Rome  continued  during  was  neither  free  nor  safe  in  Rome,  and  tended 
the  year  1881,  with  remittances  of  Peter's  to  bring  his  position  before  the  great  powers  as 
Pence  from  all  parts  of  the  world  for  the  an  international  question.  An  agitation  was 
maintenance  of  tne  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  the  begun  in  Rome,  and  a  public  meeting  held  Au- 
necessary  organization  for  the  government  of  gust  7th  to  demand  the  abolition  of  the  '^  Law 
the  Church.  The  pilCTims  were  from  time  to  of  the  Guarantees '' ;  though  the  meeting  was 
time  received  by  the  rope  (January  6th,  Feb-  ultimately  broken  up  by  the  authorities,  the 
ruary  13th,  April  24th,  May  8th-26th,  July  5th,  agitation  continued.  An  official  declaration 
October  16th,  etc.).  The  great  Catholic  mis-  that  the  article  as  part  of  the  Statute  was  un- 
sions  throughout  the  world  were  crippled  by  alterable,  did  not  check  the  movement  or  con- 
the  act  of  the  Giunta  Liquidatrice,  in  seizing  vince  either  friends  or  foes  that  it  rested  on 
the  property  held  by  the  Propaganda.  Re-  any  solid  basis.  The  Falk  laws  in  Prussia  had 
course  was  had  to  the  courts,  on  the  ground  been  carried  out  till  only  three  Catholic  Sees 
that  this  property,  held  in  trust  for  missions  had  bishops,  the  rest  being  vacant  by  death  or 
out  of  Italy  and  arising  from  funds  contributed  exile — ^Dr.  Foerster,  Prince  Bishop  of  Breslan, 
from  all  pai*ts  of  the  world,  did  not  fall  under  dying  in  exile  during  the  year — and  thousands 
the, act  of  the  Italian  Government;  but  the  of  parishes  were  destitute  of  priests  and  of 
Court  of  Appeals  and  the  Court  of  Cassation  public  worship.  The  first  step  to  relieve  the 
decided  against  the  claim,  and  the  property  Catholics  from  this  state  of  destitution  was  the 
was  sold  by  auction  January  15, 1881,  the  fut-  assent  of  Government  to  the  appointment  of 
ure  of  Catholic  missions  being  thus  made  to  Dr.  Korum  to  the  See  of  Treves,  where  one 
depend  on  the  interest  the  Italian  Government  hundred  and  fifty-three  parishes  were  vacant, 
might  be  able  or  willing  to  pay.  On  the  12th  This  was  followed  by  the  mission  of  Dr.  Yon 
of  March,  Leo  XIII  issued  Apostolic  Letters  Schldzer  to  Rome,  and  the  ultimate  restoration 
proclaiming  a  general  jubilee,  reciting  the  posi-  of  diplomatic  relations  between  Prussia  and 
tion  of  the  Church  and  its  head  in  Italy,  **  a  the  Holy  See,  although  definite  terms  were  not 
mere  shadow  of  royal  power  being  left  him  as  arrived  at  before  the  close  of  the  year, 
though  in  mockery,"  wnile  "  he  was  truly  more  On  the  8th  of  December  Pope  Leo  XIII 
in  the  power  of  his  enemies  than  of  his  own."  canonized  St.  Benedict  Joseph  Labre,  a  French 
Vice  and  profiigacy  increased  on  all  sides,  relig-  pilgrim,  who  died  at  Rome:  St.  John  Baptist 
flous  teaching  was  excluded  from  the  schools,  Rossi,  bt.  Leonard  de  Brindisi,  and  St.  Clare 
-and  the  Church  was  prevented  from  institut-  of  Montefalco,  an  Augustinian  nun,  who  died 
ing  them,  and  in  other  ways  hindered  from  August  17,  1308,  and  had  been  constantly  ven- 
carrying  on  its  work.  The  general  shaking  off  crated  for  her  sanctity.  During  the  year  sev- 
of  authority  threatened  danger  to  all  govern-  eral  other  causes  were  acted  upon,  and  the 
ment,  and  all  were  urged  to  invoke  the  Divine  canonization  of  Christopher  Columbus  was  so- 
assistanoe  to  avert  the  dangers  that  menaced  licited  by  four  hundred  and  sixty-three  bishop& 
Christendom.  The  ancient  order  of  the  Knights  of  St  Jonn 
In  an  address  on  the  8th  of  June  he  expati-  of  Jerusalem,  or  Knights  of  Malta,  once  a  sov- 
ated  on  the  importance  of  a  Christian  basis  for  ereign  body,  had  not  for  years  had  a  grand 
dducation.    His  Encyclical  of  the  29th  of  June,  master.    Leo  XIII  raised  to  this  rank  Baron 
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Cesohi  di  Santa  Orooe,  and  the  Emperor  of  Thej   reiterated   their    protest    against   the 

Aastria  conferred  on  him  the  dignity  of  Prince.  Queen^s  colleges,  and  called  for  training-schools 

In  the  East  the  Armenian  monks  of  Bertsia-  for  Catholic  teachers.    The  Pope  had,  early  in 

bo  and  Bishop  Placidns  Kasangian,  submitted  the  year  (January  8d),  urged  the  bishops  to 

to  the  Pope  Leo  XIII  through  Cardinal  Has-  labor  for  peace. 

sonn,  established  an  Armenian  seminary  at  At  the  close  of  the  year  (November  7th)  the 

Rome  for  the  education  of  students  in  philoso-  Irish  Church  lo8t  its  Dean,  the  Most  Reverend 

phy,  theology,  and  canon  law.  John  McHale,  born  March  6,  1791,  consecrated 

No  new  creation  of  cardinals  took  place  in  Bishop  June  5, 1825,  and  for  many  years  prom- 
1881,  and  the  Sacred  College  lost  several:  inent  as  a  leader  of  thought  in  all  Irish  move- 
Cardinal  Regnier,  Archbishop  of  Oambrai,  died  #ments. 

at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  January  3d ;  Cardinal  The  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Catholic  Church 
Eutschker,  Archbishop  of  Vienna,  aged  seven-  in  Asia  and  Oceania,  and  especially  in  Africa, 
ty,  January  27th ;  Cardinal  Garcia  Gil,  Arch-  were  extended,  and  several  missionaries  lost 
bishop  of  Saragossa,  April  28th;  Cardinal  Mo-  their  lives,  notably  three  who  were  put  to 
retti.  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  October  6th ;  death  near  Lake  Tanganyika. 
Cardmal  Caterini,  aged  eighty-six,  October  The  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States 
28tb ;  Cardinal  Gianelli,  aged  seventy-four,  celebrated  one  Provincial  Council,  that  of  Ore- 
November  5th ;  Cardinal  Borromeo,  aged  fifty-  gon,  at  Portland,  in  October ;  and  diocesan  syn- 
nine,  December  2d.  ods  in  the  Diocese  of  Yincennes.    New  sees 

In  France,  the  cabinet  formed  by  Gambetta  were  erected  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  Trenton, 
was  decidedly  hostile  to  the  Catholic  Church,  New  Jersey.  Legislation  affecting  members 
the  attempt  to  compel  priests  to  serve  as  pri-  of  the  Church  was  introduced  in  some  States. 
vate  soldiers  in  the  army  eliciting  a  spirited  A  law  to  secure  freedom  of  worship  in  penal 
letter  to  the  deputies  from  Cardinal  Guibert,  and  eleemosynary  institutions  passed  the  New 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  while  Mr.  Bert,  to  whom  York  Legislature,  but  was  vetoed  by  Governor 
the  portfolio  of  public  worship  was  confided,  Cornell ;  and  in  April  an  act  was  introduced 
manifested  his  intention  to  employ  all  means  into  the  Michigan  Legislature  to  secularize 
at  his  command  to  cripple  and  thwart  the  ac-  Catholic  Church  property.  Litigation  in  Ohio 
tion  of  the  Church ;  but  the  ministry  proved  and  Pennsylvania  tended  to  settle  the  exact 
short-lived.  The  Catholics  of  Belgium  had  position  before  the  law  of  Catholic  archbishops 
divided  on  some  questions  into  jarring  and  in-  and  bishops.  In  Ohio  the  bankruptcy  of  Arch- 
harmonious  parties,  so  that  Pope  Leo  XIII,  in  bishop  Purcell  raised  <]uestions  not  yet  decided, 
July,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Episcopate,  de-  as  to  what  property,  if  any,  held  by  churches 
ploring  their  unseemly  controversies,  and  urg-  or  institutions  was  liable  for  debts  incurred  by 
ing  them  to  endure  some  evils  patiently  rather  a  bishop  individually.  In  Pennsylvania  and 
than  make  their  condition  worse  by  unavailing  Michigan  cases  arose  as  to  the  liability  of  a 
resistance.  bishop  to  a  priest  for  his  salary.    The  Court 

In  the  province  of  Bosnia,  which  had  been  of  Common  Pleas  of  Allegheny  County,  Penn- 

? laced  under  the  Austrian  Protectorate,  the  sylvania,  in  Sheehan  m.  Tuigg,  held  that  a 
*ope  restored  the  ancient  hierarchy,  establish-  bishop  was  personally  liable  for  salary  to  a 
in^  by  Letters  Apostolic  (July  5th)  an  Archi-  priest  who  had  been  received  into  a  diocese 
episcopal  See  at  Serajevo,  with  suffragans  at  oy  his  predecessor,  and  had  left  it  before  his 
Baniafuco,  Mostar,  and  Trebigne.  appointment,  and  had  never  done  any  service 
In  the  British  Dominions  questions  had  arisen  in  the  diocese  during  his  administration.  The 
in  England  between  the  bishops  and  the  regu-  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan,  in  Rose  v$.  Vertin, 
lar  clergy.  These  were  finally  determined  by  decided,  June  21,  1881,  that  a  bishop  is  not 
the  Pope  in  the  Pontifical  Constitution,  Eo-  liable  to  a  priest  for  his  salary  when  the  con- 
fnana$  Pontifices  (May  8th).  Under  this,  regu-  gregation  fail  to  pay  it.  The  cases  of  Stack 
lars  can  not  act  as  parish  priests  in  canonic^ly  v«.  O^Iara,  in  Pennsylvania,  were  finally  de- 
erected  parishes  without  the  express  consent  cided,  after  several  clashing  judgments.  An 
of  the  Holy  See.  They  may  attend  missions,  inferior  court  held  that  a  bishop  did  wrong  in 
but  these  may  be  divided  by  the  Bishop  of  the  removing  a  priest,  but  refused  to  enjoin  him 
Diocese  at  his  option.  Regulars  can  not  estab-  or  to  compel  him  to  reinstate  the  priest;  it 
lish  a  house  in  a  diocese,  or  alter  the  character  condemned  the  bishop  in  costs,  and  this  point 
of  one,  without  the  consent  of  the  Bishop,  was  suntained  on  appeal.  In  a  suit  by  the 
Regulars  having  cure  of  souls  are  subject  to  the  priest  for  damages,  being  his  loss  of  salary, 
synodal  regulations,  must  attend  synods,  and  another  judge  held  the  bishop  not  liable,  con- 
make  reports  of  their  missions,  like  seculars.  sidering  that  he  did  no  wrong  in  removing  the 
The  Irish  episcopate  and  clergy,  to  some  ex-  priest,  and  the  Supreme  Court,  on  the  whole 
tent,  favored  the  Land  League,  but  they  all  subject  coming  before  it  on  appeal  in  October, 
condemned  the '^no-rent*' policy,  and  agrarian  1881,  sustain^  this  view,  and  terminated  a 
violence.  The  episcopate  at  Maynooth  (Sep-  litigation  commenced  in  1872.  A  school  case 
tember  27-'8)  urged  their  flocks  to  avail  them-  arose  in  Philadelphia  which  excited  general 
selves  of  the  provisions  of  the  Land  Act,  and  interest.  Miss  Scull,  a  teacher  in  the  Hunter 
to  avoid  all  secret  agencies  and  all  violence.  Girls^  Grammar  School,  was  charged  with  mis- 
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representing  and  stigmatizing  the  do.^trines 
and  practices  of  the  Oatholio  Church  in  her 
teaching  in  a  way  to  insult  the  feelings  of  her 
Oatholic'pnpilB.  A  long  examination  followed, 
and  the  Board  of  Public  Education  of  the  First 
School  District  held  the  teacher  justifiable  in 
her  course.  This  led  to  a  general  withdrawal 
of  Oatholic  pupils  from  the  public  schools. 

The  Most  Reverend  J.  M.  Henni,  Archbishop 
of  Milwaukee,  eminent  for  his  care  in  training 
candidates  for  the  priesthood,  and  in  enhanc* 
ing  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  orders  for 
school  work,  died  September  7th. 

Lady  Blanche  Murphj,  daaghter  of  the  Earl 
of  Gainsborough,  and  a  Oatholic  writer  of 
eminence,  died  at  North  Conway,  Vermont, 
March  22d. 

During  this  year  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  the 
United  States,  as  elsewhere,  celebrated,  on  the 
12th  of  December,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  their  community,  which 
has  spread  over  all  English-speaking  countries. 

ROUMANIA.  When  Prince  Carl  of  Ho- 
henzollem-Sigmaringen  entered  Ronmania  f>e- 
cretly  in  1866  and  assumed  the  sovereignty 
which  was  offered  to  him  almost  entirely  on 
his  own  risk  and  responsibility,  and  that  of  the 
nation  which  had  elected  him,  he  found  the 
treasury  empty,  the  equipment  of  the  army  as 
well  as  of  all  the  other  branches  of  the  public 
service  almost  worthless,  the  cholera  raging  in 
the  land,  the  expelled  Prince  Cusa  actively 
gathering  a  party  for  his  re-instatement,  and  a 
war  with  Turkey  imminent.  The  entire  mili- 
tary force  of  the  principality,  including  the 
troops  of  the  line,  the  frontier  guard,  and  the 
genaarmes,  numbered  40,000  men,  and  the 
artillery  had  only  100  guns,  not  all  of  them 
mounted.  The  first  act  of  the  young  sovereign 
was  to  procure  with  some  difficulty  arms  for 
the  army  and  bring  into  the  country  a  number 
of  Prussian  officers.  In  1868  flogging  was 
abolished  in  the  srmy,  and  the  same  year  the 
army  was  reorganized.    The  organization  was 


completed  by  later  laws,  in  1872,  1874,  and 
1880.  The  Roumanian  army  is  composed,  after 
these  reforms,  of  the  standing  army  with  its 
reserve,  the  territorial  army  and  reserve,  the 
militia,  the  civil  guard  for  the  towns,  and  the 
Landsturm  for  the  country.  The  age  of  mili- 
tary service  lasts  from  the  twenty-first  to  the 
forty-sixth  year.  Ronmania  could  in  1881  put 
into  the  field  200,000  men  and  400  cannon. 

The  regime  of  Prince  Carl,  and  of  the  men 
who  have  remained  at  the  head  of  affairs  ever 
since  his  reign  commenced,  has  been  marked  by 
as  salutary  a  change  and  as  great  an  improve- 
ment as  any  nation  can  exhibit.  The  corrnp- 
tion  and  malfeasance  which  prevtdled  in  the 
public  service,  the  extortions  and  oppreedons 
to  which  the  people  were  subjected,  made  mis- 
erable the  condition  of  this  intelligent  and  hope- 
ful nation  settled  in  a  pleasant  and  fertile  land. 

The  improvement  in  the  finances  began  at 
once  and  has  gone  on  uninterruptedly.  The 
deficit  of  1866  was  covered  in  two  years,  and 
the  future  prospect  of  the  country  is  very  fa- 
vorable. 

RUSSIA  (Empirb  of  all  thb  Russias),  an 
empire  in  Europe  and  Asia.  The  Emperor, 
Alexander  III,  bom  February  26, 1845,  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Alexander  II,  March  18, 
1881 ;  married  October  28, 1866,  to  Maria  Feo- 
dorovna  (formerly  called  Mnrie  Sophia  Fred- 
erica  Dagmar),  daughter  of  King  Christian  IX 
of  Denmark,  bom  November  14,  1847.  The 
ofl^pring  of  this  union  are  four  children:  1. 
Nicnolas,  heir-apparent,  bora  May  6,  1868;  2. 
George,  born  April  27,  1871 ;  8.  Xenia,  bora 
March  26,  1875 ;  4.  Michael,  bora  November 
28,  1878. 

The  area,  according  to  a  calculation  by  Ma- 
jor-Geueral  Strelbitzki,  is  21,703,000  square 
Kilometres,  or  8,879,878  square  miles.  The 
total  population  is  estimated  at  88,018,600. 
The  area  (inclnsive  of  inland  waters)  and  pop- 
ulation of  the  different  parts  of  the  empire  are 
as  follows: 


DIVISIONS. 

1.  Bassia  in  Europe 

Kingdom  of  Poland 

i.  Ortod  duchj  of  Finland 

&  OaocMia. 

4.  Siberia 

b.  (lentral  Ada 

Total 


Sqoan  UboMtiw. 


4,91&467 

127,816 

878,586 

464,956 

12.495,1(19 

8,388,616 


21,708,000 


nllM. 


1,899.100 

49.109 

144.22S 

179,527 

4,824,563 

1,288,801 


8379,878 


PopUSuOB. 


65,199,910 
6,528,017 
2.028,021 
^62&844 
8,440,862 
4,401,876 


88,018,500 


T««. 


1670 

1S72 

1S79 

1878-76 

1878 


The  population  of  Finland,  in  1879,  was  dis- 
tributed as  follows : 


dknominahons. 

Hall. 

r«iiMk. 

Total. 

Lutherans 

Orthodox  Greek  Ohoreh. 

974,900 

18,961 

482 

1,014,826 

19,270 

82 

1,9S9,226 

88,231 

664 

Total 

994,848 

1,088,678 

8,028,021 

The  financial  estimates  for  the  year  1881,  as 
sanctioned  by  the  Emperor  on  December  81, 
1880,  were  as  follows  (in  rubles) : 


GROSS  BICIIPTS. 

Head-tax  and  nonDd-tax. 118,762.850 

Patents 19,257,4(10 

Direct  taxes 

Cnatoms. 96.584,000 

Excise 289,991,880 

Other  indirect  taxes 40,076,471 

Indirect  taxes. 

Public  works 

Crown  lands 

Miseellaneoos  receipts. 

Receipts  ttom  Traoscaaoasia. 

Total  ordinary  receipts 

Extraordinary  receipts 

Beimbarsements  or  expsBdltaNS 
on  aoooant  of  railroads 

Totsl 


188,009.760 


876,892,861 

26,S20.6n 

88.909.787 

44^7,821 

8,699,069 

628,868,976 
24^968,061 

64.189,098 

717,461,609 
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EZPENDITURSS. 

PobUodabt 198,888,684 

Bnprema  adminiBtrstiTe  bodlee. 1,656,876 

HolySynod 10,821,265 

MlidBtnr  of  the  Imperial  HooM 9,154,658 

''       of  Foreign  AllUrs 8,645,225 

of  War 206,718,802 

of  Navy. 28,908,189 

ofFtnance 88,741,500 

of  Public  DomaiiiB 19,152,188 

of  the  Interior. 87,999,917 

of  PabHo  Inatrnctlon 17358,296 

ofPahbcBoada 11,586,594 

ofJuatlce 16,554^606 

of  FosU  and  Telegraphs 21,603,n2 

Foreign  Churches 1,800,178 

Ofyll  administration  of  Tranaoaooasia 8,1 58,826 

Miscellaneous  expenditures 8,088,201 

ToUl  oidlnanr  expenditures 674,725,640 

Defldt  expected  In  the  receipts 4,000.000 

Extraordinary  expenditnrea 24,958,561 

ExtraordtnarT  expenditures  on  aooonnt  of 
railroads. 18,782,418 

Total n7,461,609 

Tbe  state  of  the  pabllo  debt,  on  Jannary  1, 
1879  and  1880,  was  as  follows,  aooording  to  a 
report  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  of  Jane  4, 
1881  (in  paper  rabies ;  100  paper  rabies  eqaal 
66*87  specie  robles) : 


The  movement  of  shipping  in  1879  was  as 
foUows : 


BHIPPINO. 

XaiMd. 

ClMNd. 

Baltic  Bea. 

8,878 

6,678 

840 

795 

8,402 

6,609 

889 

Southern  ports 

l/VhiteSea 

Caapian  Sea 

612 

Total 

16,686 

16,862 

Of  these  were  steamers 

6,875 

6,875 

CLASS  or  DEBT.                       IST*. 

isse. 

Funded  debt : 
Fvreign  debt , . 

720,270,163 
1,080,271,995 
1,034,415,207 

646,552,960 

672,488,519 

Home  debt 

1,867,885,206 

Floating  debt 

Debt  of  the  Imperial  Bank. . . 

940,711,421 
1,600,227,568 

Total .. 

&481,510,055 

4,480,812,689 

The  strength  of  the  Rassian  army  in  1880 
was  as  follows : 


PSAOt  VOOTIKO. 

WAB  roomra. 

Mo. 

HOHM. 

Mm. 

HonM. 

L  BaoiTLAn  Abut: 

Inbntry 

Oavahy 

625,617 
85,860 

108,010 
20,624 

11,149 

61,727 

21,252 

661 

l,91^743 

94,466 

210,772 

48,858 

82,296 

98,440 

118,:k)0 

14,020 

Artillery 

Engineers 

Total 

840,711 

94,789 

2.264,298 

258,056 

II.  IsuaiTLAm  Akmt: 

Infantry 

Cavalry 

6,500 

84,196 

2,912 

•  •  •  •  • 

82,754 
1,989 

8,510 

142,400 

12,690 

•  •  •  «  • 

128,810 
11,440 

Artillery 

T^tal 

48,608 

84,748 

168,560 

140,260 

The  total  imports  and  the  exports  of  domestic 
goods  in  1879  were  as  follows  (values  in  rubles) : 


OOUNTRISS. 


Oermany 

Great  Britain 

France 

Austro-HuDgary .... 

Turkey 

Beifflum 

Hetnerlaads. 

Italy 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

Denmark 

Greece 

Bonmanla ....' 

United  States 

South  America 

Chlnm. 

Persia 

Other  countries 


ImpOflK. 


249,498,000 

146,560,000 

22,735,000 

19,936,000 

15,419,000 

7,218.000 

8,578,000 

11,989,000 

8.520,000 


8,161,000 

1,8S2,0(K) 

6.428,000 

82.61  ^000 

19,008.000 

7,191.000 

26,916,000 


184,189,000 

181.862,000 

86,044,000 

82,865,000 

18,869,000 

26,801,000 

88,744,000 

12,218,000 

12,198,000 

6.206,000 

2,150,000 

9,060,000 


1.982,000 
8,422,000 
8,870,000 


The  commercial  fleet  in  1878  consisted  of 
8,648  sailing-vessels,  of  808,230  tons,  and  259 
steamers,  of  74,824  tons. 

On  July  1,  1880,  there  were  22,644  kilot 
metres  of  railroad  in  operation,  exclusive  of 
Finland.  The  number  of  post-oflices  in  1879 
was  4,874:  of  letters  sent,  102,461,031;  of 
wrappers,  8,808,026 ;  of  registered  letters, 
6,789,498;  of  money  letters,  8,782,662;  of 
packages,  2,619,586;  of  newspapers  and  pe- 
riodicals, 78,620,581.  Tbe  aggregate  length 
of  telegraph  lines  was,  in  1878,  99,917  kilome- 
tres, of  which  75,081  were  state  lines.  The 
number  of  oflloes  was  2J584;  the  number  of 
dispatches,  5,761,781.  The  receipts  of  the 
telegraph-ofSce  (in  1878,  28,118,702  francs) 
showed  in  recent  years  a  small  annual  surplus, 
which  is,  by  imperial  decree,  always  devoted 
to  the  extension  of  the  telegraphic  system. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  il  was  assassinated 
by  Nihilist  plotters,  in  the  streets  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, on  March  18th.  The  event  was  unex- 
pected and  startling.  It  was  more  than  a  year 
since  the  last  and  most  desperate  attempt  upon 
his  life,  the  explosion  at  the  Winter  Palace,  had 
occurred.  Before  that,  and  the  Moscow  Rail- 
road plot,  the  Nihilists  had  announced  that  the 
Ozar  had  been  doomed  to  death  by  their  secret 
tribunal,  but  immediately  before  the  murder 
none  of  the  customary  threats  and  proclama- 
tions were  issued.  The  energetic  use  made  by 
Oount  Loris-Melikoff  of  his  dictatorial  powers 
seemed  to  have  been  sufllcient  to  extirpate 
Nihilism.  Under  his  vigorous  administration 
of  the  authority  intrusted  to  him  to  deal  with 
the  revolutionists  at  his  discretion,  the  propa- 
ganda was  apparently  checked,  and  nearly  all  the 
active  Nihilists  were  arrested.  All  the  centers 
of  population  and  hearths  of  the  revolutionary 
agitation  had  been  for  a  vear  under  martial 
law,  the  governors-general  having  been  indued 
with  absolute  authority.  The  anticipations  of 
success  for  Melikoff  in  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  Nihilism  were  not  based  alone  on  his  severity 
and  tireless  vigilance  in  its  extermination,  but 
on  the  remedial  measures  which  were  a  part  of 
his  policy.  The  sincerity  and  earnestness  of 
MelikofTs  character,  and  his  well-known  liberal 
opinions,  were  a  guarantee  that  the  Czar  in 
choosing  him  had  determined  not  merely  to  re- 
press with  a  heavy  hand  the  socialistic  agita- 
tion, but  to  remove  its  cause  by  sweeping  meas- 
ures for  the  remedy  of  social  grievances  and 
sufferings,  and  the  extension  of  limited  rights 
of  self-government  to  tbe  people.  The  reforms 
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had  been  scarcely  inaugnrated,  and  their  ex-  Nihilist  partj.    The  preparation  of  the  bombs 

tent  and  value  not   yet  revealed,  when  the  was  conaaoted  by  the  latter,  who  had  made  a 

Nihilists,  more  embittered  than  ever  by  the  special  stndy  of  explosive  materials,  and  who 

terrible  retribution  visited  upon  hundreds  of  had  the  assistance  of  a  practical  chemist  named 

their  compeers,  arranged  their  last  plot  against  Kibaltchich.    This  man  was  detailed  for  this 

the  life  of  the  Emperor,  a  plot  which  could  not  service,  and  extraordinary  technical  ability  was 

fail  provided  the  men  who  were  commissioned  shown  in  the  fabrication  of  the  hand-grenades, 

to  commit  the  deed  did  not  flinch  in  the  face  and  of  the  explosive  substances  discovered  in 

of  certain  death ;  for,  unlike  the  previous  at-  the  Garden-Street  mine  and  in  the  houses  of 

tempts,  there  was  no  chance  of  escape  for  the  the  arrested  conspirators.  The  explosives  were 

perpetrator.    At  the  very  time  of  the  murder  tested  by  their  makers  in  a  lonely  spot  near 

preparations  were  made  for  a  commission  of  the  city.    The  bomb  which  caused  the  death 

delegates  from  the  nobility,  the  cities,  and  the  of  the  Ozar  was  probably  of  the  same  pattern 

provincial  magistracy,  to  meet  and  work  out  a  as  a  number  of  others  which  were  found  in  a 

form  of  representative  government  suitable  for  room  where  the  confederates  congregated.    A 

Russia.  Jewess  named  Hessy  Helfmann  occupied  this 

The  Emperor  had  driven  in  a  carriage  to  room  with  Nicholas  Sablin,  alias  Fessenko 

view  the  parade  of  the  Marine  Oorps.    He  was  Navrotsky.  This  retreat  was  discovered  by  the 

attended  as  usual  by  his  military  staffj  his  police  the  day  after  the  assassination,  and  the 

adjutant  riding  with  him,  and  the  rest  follow-  woman  was  arrested,  while  her  companion, 

ing  the  carriage.    The  numerous  body-guard  Fessenko,  shot  himself  at  tlie  moment  when 

of  mounted  Oossacks  preceded  and  surrounded  the  police  burst  in.    The  next  most  important 

the  carriage.    On  the  return,  as  the  eorUge  member  of  the  band  after  Jeliaboff  was  a  young 

reached  the   Catherine    Oanal,  where    some  woman  named  Sophie  Peroffskaya,  who  aa- 

laborers  were  at  work  removing  snow  near  the  sumed  the  direction  of  the  plot  after  JeliabofTs 

bridge,  Ryssakoff,  who  had  pressed  to  the  front  arrest    The  police  were  already  searching  for 

among  the  working  migiks,  threw  the  first  this  woman  as  an  accomplice  in  the  Moscow 

bomb.    It  fell  behind  the  carriage,  wounding  Railroad  plot.  Jeliaboff  had  also  taken  a  part  in 

two  Cossacks.    The  prefect  of  police,  Colonel  the  laying  of  that  mine.  Perofiskaya,  Jeliaboff, 

Dvorjetsky,  who  followed  behind  in  a  sledge,  and  Helfmann  had  all  three  stood  judicial  trials 

leaped  out  and  seized  the  assassin,  who  drew  at  previous  times  for  treason.  The  perpetrators 

and  fired  a  revolver.    The  Emperor  stepped  of  the  deed  were  appointed  from  the  novices  in 

down  from  the  carriage,  and  at  that  moment  a  the  party,  and  were  not  informed  of  what  was 

second  bomb  was  cast,  which  exploded  at  his  expected  of  them  until  the  plans  were  matured, 

feet,  the  fragments  breaking  both  his  legs  and  The  thrower  of  the  first  bomb  was  a  student  in 

penetrating  his  abdomen.     Dvorpetsky,  who  the  School  of  Mines,  of  the  name  of  Ryssakoff 

was  also  wounded,  drove  the  Czar  m  his  sledge  Russians  were  chosen  for  the  'murderous  deed 

to  the  Winter  Palace.    He  breathed  his  last  in  preference  to  Poles  and  Jews,  who  were 

not  two  hours  after  he  was  struck.    The  man  eager  for  the  work.    There  were  forty-seven 

who  threw  the  fatal  bomb,  whose  name  was  persons  that  volunteered  to  execute  the  crime. 

Grenevitsky,  perished  himself  from  the  explo-  Ryssakoff  was  a  native  of  the  district  of 

sion.    Notwithstanding  his  Polish  name,  he  Novgorod.    He  had  gained  admission  to  the 

was  a  born  Russian.  Mining  Institute,  which  is  usually  difficult  to 

The  revolutionists  chose  for  the  execution  of  obtain,  by  means  of  a  letter  of  recommendation 
their  design  the  occasion  of  the  inspection  of  from  Prince  Wolkonski,  formerly  Curator  of  the 
the  Marine  Corps  by  the  Czar.  A  mine  was  University  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  proved  a  good 
laid  under  the  Little  Garden  Street  in  case  the  student.  He  had  attended  die  school  two  years, 
imperial  party  went  that  way  to  the  review,  and  was  twenty-one  years  old.  He  had*  sought 
and  in  case  they  did  not  pass  through  that  to  associate  himself  with  the  revolutionary 
street,  hand-grenades  of  ingenious  design  and  party,  and  was  introduced  in  January  to  Jelia- 
terrible  explosive  force  were  to  be  carried  by  boff,  who  initiated  him  into  the  work,  employ- 
several  of  the  conspirators,  who  should  press  ing  him  to  spread  the  propaganda  among  work- 
near  the  cortege  when  it  passed  and  hurl  them  ing-men,  and,  on  account  of  his  poverty,  paying 
under  the  Czar's  carriage.  The  organization  a  portion  of  his  living  expenses.  The  mine  in 
and  discipline  for  which  the  anarchist  party  in  Garden  Street  was  placed  under  the  pavement 
Russia  is  remarkable  were  displayed  in  this  con-  by  tunneling  from  the  wall  of  a  cellar,  which 
spiracy.  The  head  conspirator  and  director  of  was  hired  oy  a  man  who  gave  the  name  of 
the  whole  plot  was  a  man  of  peasant  birth  Kobizeff,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  keeping 
named  Jeliaboff,  who  was  arrested  a  couple  of  a  cheese-shop.  The  suspicions  of  the.  neigh- 
days  before  the  catastrophe.  This  arrest  was  bors  were  aroused  by  the  fact  that  Kobizeff  and 
made  on  the  evidence  of  documents  found  in  his  wife  did  no  business,  but  had  many  visitors, 
the  dwelling  of  the  nobleman,  Alexander  Mi-  and  the  place  was  examined  by  city  officials 
chaeloff,  several  months  before,  in  which  he,  without  discovering  any  indications  of  a  mine, 
together  with  a  graduated  student  named  Tro-  although  they  searched  the  waUs  particularly, 
goni,  who  was  captured  in  his  company,  was  des-  As  Kobizeff  and  his  companion  disappeared  on 
ignated  as  a  person  deep  in  the  counsels  of  the  the  day  of  the  murder,  th^  suspicions  of  the 
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police  were  strengthened,  and  a  more  thorough  prosecution  was  condaoted  bj  Procurator  Mu- 

search  revealed  the  opening  leading  to  a  large  ravieff.    Rjssakoff  declared  that  he  held  other 

deposit  of  dynamite,  safficient  to  have  shat-  opinions  from  those  of  the  section  of  the  party 

tered  all  the  buildings  in  the  street.  represented  by  the  *^  Will  of  the  People,"  and 

Jeliaboff,  the  agent  of  the  Revolutionary  had  undertaken  to  execute  the  crime  in  order 

Executive  Committee  charged  with  the  execu-  to  destroy  boUi  the  ^*  white  and  the  red  terror'^ 

tion  of  their  decree  of  death  against  the  Em-  by  proving  that  the  Nihilistic  activities  could 

peror,  had  formerly  been  a  student  in  the  Uni-  not  be  repressed,  and  that  the  death  of  the 

versity  of  Odessa,  from  which  he  was  expelled  Czar  would  not  benefit  the  socialistic  cause, 

on  account  of  taking  part  in  a  demonstration  Hichailoff,  in  his  statement,  dwelt  on  the  mis- 

against  one  of  the  professors.    He  married  a  eries  of  working-men,  and  the  debts  imposed 

daughter  of  a  city  official  and  was  brought  on  the  lands  of  the  peasants,  as  the  causes 

before  the  courts  in  South  Russia  in  1872  as  a  which  had  driven  him  into  the  revolationist 

political  agitator.    He  was  charged,  on  his  party,  but  disclaimed  all   complicity  in  the 

trial,  with  not  only  planning  the  present  crime,  crime.    Hessy  Helfmann  confessed  only  her 

but  with  being  the  author  of  the  mine  under  connection  with  the  Terrorist  wing  of  the 

the  Sebastopol  Railway.  party.    Eibaltchich  acknowledged  his  connec- 

SophiePeroffskaya  was  already  a  famous  per-  tion  with  the  Terrorists,  and  stated  that  his 

son,  and  was  the  most  remarked  of  any  of  the  services  were  of  a  technical  nature.    Jeliaboff 

band  who  were  engaged  in  the  regicide,  on  and  Peroffskaya  assumed  tlie  whole  responsi- 

aoconnt  of  her  aristocratic  origin.    She  was  of  bility  for  the  crime,  and  sought  to  exculpate 

noble  birth,  and  was  the  daughter  of  a  gov-  the  others.    Jeliaboff  freely  confessed  that  he 

emor  of  a  province,  and  niece  of  an  army  offi-  had  worked  in  the  mine  in  Little  Garden  Street, 

cer  of  high  rank.    She  had  been  several  times  that  he  had  assisted  in  placing  the  mine  at 

brought  to  trial,  and  had  attracted  much  notice  Alexandro&ky  under  the  Sebastopol  Railway, 

in  the  trial  of  the  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  and  that  he  had  been  concerned  in  most  of  the 

KihiHsts,  when  she  narrowly  escaped  depor-  later  plots  against  the  Czar,  and  enjoyed  the 

tation.    The  police  were  searching  for  her  as  confidence  of  the  Executive  Committee.    The 

*  a  suspected  confederate  of  Hartmann  in  the  evidence  brought  out  at  the  trial  showed  that 

Moscow  Railroad  explosion.    This  woman  had  the  Nihilists  of  St.  Petersburg  were  divided  in- 

reoeived  a  superior  education,  and  possessed,  to  two  sections — the  Terrorists,  from  whom  the 

with   her   adventurous   and    fanatical    bent  crime  emanated,  and  who  had  for  their  organ 

toward  political  conspiracy,  a  high  degree  of  the  ^^NarodniaVolia,"  or  "Will  of  the  People,'* 

intelligence.    She  was  living  with  Jeliaboff,  and  the  group  whose  views  were  expressed  in 

and  these  two  alone  were  informed  beforehand  a  clandestine  print  called  the  "  Black  Division," 

of  the  assassination  plot,  the  others  acting  who  disapproved  of  terrorism  or  assassination, 

nmply  under  their  orders.   Peroffskaya  plauned  except  in  the  case  of  traitors  to  the  cause.    The 

and  superintended  the  execution  of  the  plot,  division  in  the  party  dates  back  to  the  early 

assigning  their  places  to  Ryssakoff,  Elnikoff,  part  of  1879.    A  dispute  arose  as  to  the  ad- 

and  perhaps  others  who  had  petards  to  cast  in  visability  of  carrying  on  a  struggle  against  the 

case  the  first  should  fail,  placmg  the  bombs  in  Government.    A  number  of  the  Narodni,  or 

their  hands,  and  giving  the  prearranged  signal  popular  organization,  maintained  that  a  polit- 

to  each  with  movements  of  her  handkerchief  loal  struggle  by  terroristic  methods  was  the 

from  t^e  other  side  of  the  canal.  only  way  to  insure  success,  and  proposed  to 

Sablin,  or  Fessenko,  who  committed  suicide  attempt  to  bring  about  an  immediate  coup 

In  the  place  of  assembly  for  the  conspirators  d^itat.    The  majority  adhered  to  the  economi- 

employed  in  this  plot,  in  Telejevskaya  Street,  oal  tendencies  of  the  popular  party,  and  to  the 

was  a  noted  Nihilist.    He  belonged  to  the  policy  of  a  socialistic  propaganda  among  the 

Moscow  ^oup  of  Nihilists  in  1878,  and  before  people  intended  to  ripen  them  gradually  for  a 

then  was  active  in  St.  Petersburg,  paying  a  social  revolution.    The  differences  led  to  a 

visit  with  his  friend  Lissogub,  who  was  after-  schism  in  the  summer  of  1879.    After  two 

ward  executed,  to  the  chiefs  of  the  party  in  congresses,  held  at  Lipetsk  and  Voronege,  the 

Switzerland.    On  his  return  he  obtained  a  po-  terroristic  faction  separated  from  the  others, 

sition  as  teacher  in  the  orphan  school  at  Odessa  The  *'  Zemlia  e  Volia,'*  the  organ  of  the  orig- 

throogh   Nihilist   friends   in   the   municipal  inal  party,  was  discontinued,  and  two  new 

government.    He  was  arrested  in  1876,  but  journals  were  issued  by  the  two  divisions  of 

released.    A  man  named  Michailoff  was  appre-  the  party,  the  **  Narodnia  Volia,''  or  ^^  Will  of 

hended  when  entering  the  quarters  in  Telejev-  the  People,*'  by  the  terroristic  offshoot,  and 

skaya  Street,  after  the  police  had  taken  pos-  the  "  Tcnorny  Feredyel,"  or  "  Black  Division," 

session  of  them.    He  was  a  peasant,  who  nad  by  the  remnant  of  the  original  organization, 

become  a  mechanic.  which  remained  faithful  to  the  policy  of  a 

The  trial  of  the  regicides  began  April  7th.  peaceful  propaganda. 

The  court  was  composed  of  the  president.  Sen-  The  High  Court  of  the  Senate  found  the  six 

ator  Fuchs,  three  other  senators,  two  marshals  prisoners  guilty,  and  sentenced  them  to  be 

from  the  nobility,  a  municipal  mayor,  and  a  nanged,  subject  in  the  case  of  Peroffskaya,  as 

village  mayor  to  represent  the  peasantry.    The  one  of  the  privileged  order  of  the  nobility,  to 
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the  oonfinnation  of  the  Czar.    Hessy  Helf  mann,  nspprenes  justice,  liberty,  and  dTiliiati< 

being  in  a  pregnant  condition,  could  not  be  tegan !»  orgsnize  the  stri^gle  agsinst  i 

executed  until  after  her  deUver^ ;  and  her  sen-  t^Ti.iJ^AS^e"^|iS^^^^^ 

tenoe  was  flubsequently  commuted  by  the  Czar  Executive  Committee  doee  not  doubt  that  the  thinking, 

to  imprisonment  for   life.     The  others  were  honest  people  of  Western  Europe  will  undcntand  tha 

executed  on  April  15th.  importanoe  of  this  struggle,  and  will  not  prejudge  the 

Two  nrnnlAmfttinna  wArA  loanArl  hv  fhft  "Fx-  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted,  since  this  manner  is 

^^^1  proolamations  were  issuea  Dy  the  ^x-  necessitated  by  the  inhumanity  of  the  Busaian  an- 

ecntive  Committee  of  the  Nihilists  after  the  thorities,  and  since  for  the  Rua^  there  is  no  odier 

assassination.    One  was  addressed  to  Europe,  way  but  sanguinary  conflict, 
and  aimed  at  justifying  the  deed,  enumerating 

the  grievances  of  the  Russian  people  attributa-  The  first  measures  of  the  Gk>vemment,  after 
ble  to  despotism  and  misgovemment,  and  de-  the  accession  of  the  new  Czar,  were  directed 
acribing  the  severities  which  had  driven  the  to  the  protection  of  his  life,  which  was  boldly 
party  to  retaliations.  The  other  proclamation  threatened  by  the  Nihilists.  In  St.  Petersburg 
was  addressed  to  Alexander  III.  It  announced  and  the  other  university  cities  there  were 
that  the  terrorism  would  only  cease  on  two  manifestations  of  popular  sympathy  with  the 
conditions :  that  all  political  offenders  should  revolutionists.  Many  arrests  were  made.  A 
be  aranastied ;  and  that  the  Ozar  should  con-  great  number  of  the  court  attendants  were 
yoke  a  National  Assembly,  to  be  elected  by  the  dismissedf  and  the  Ozar  took  up  his  residence 
equal  votes  of  all  classes,  for  the  revision  and  in  the  castle  of  Gatchina.  The  governors- 
reform  of  the  private  laws  of  the  state.  general,  who  have   possessed   extraordinary 

The  description  of  the  process  by  which  the  powers  since  the  attempt  of  Solovieff  on  the 
Nihilists  were  led  to  resort  to  the  reprisals  Ozar's  life  in  April,  1679,  prosecuted  the  most 
which  culminated  in  the  assassination  of  the  rigorous  searches,  and  all  the  cities  were  sub- 
Czar  was  given  in  the  first  proclamation  as  fol-  jeoted  to  the  exU'eme  inconveniences  of  mar- 
lows  :  tial  law.    A  body  of  rural  police,  called  the 

T...  '-^^  v«  '^   1     *«  *-.  4.U     J  u        •*    ..V  »  Uriadniki,  was  created,  whose  pursuit  of  the 

^  Inspired  by  ideals  of  truth  and  humanity,  the  Bus-  u enemiea  of  the  Czar"  was  felt  bv  the  neonlA 

Bian  revolutionary  party  kept  for  many  years  on  the  ^  ®5?^    ?  .  i^.?  V^       xv        ?     ^  tne  people 

f  round  of  a  peaceful  propaganda  of  their  convictions.  w>  Qilier  but  little  from  the  outrages  of  bandits.  • 

heir  activity  exceeded  the  bounds  of  personal  and  The  hated  "Third  Section,"  the  secret  police 

social  exertions  which  are  lawful  in  all  the  states  o(  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  abolished, 

Europe,  witiiout  exception.  ^  the  party  chose  for  y^^  thoroughly  reorganized,  under  the  new 
Its  aim  the  elevation  of  the  Russian  workman  and  « lu    tra*!  /^  i*      ivi:'  '^     Z-  *  to 

peasant  to  a  higher  plane  of  intellii<once  and  the  ,im-  °*'^®  ®'  *'"®     State  Police,    by  its  chief,  Plome. 

provement  of  their  material  condition,  it  did  not  con-  The  precautions  taken  by  the  Ozar  against 

oem  itself  with  the  political  oppression  and  arbitrary  assassination  in  his  self-inflicted  imprisonment 

i^ustioe  which  orevaUed  in  our  country,  and  took  no  in  the  Summer  Palaoe  of  Gatchina  were  of  the 

Sr^  Su?f ';^^^^^^  mo«t  exaggerated  kind ;  he  seemed  to  be.in- 

Not  isolate  J  individuals,  but  hundreds  and  thousands  fected  with  the  nervous  fright  of  his  hystencal 

were  martyred  to  death  in  prisons,  in  exile,  in  the  wife.     His  isolation  in  Gatchina  was  fitfully 

mines;   thousands  of  families  were  broken  up  and  changed  for  the  equally  well-guarded  Peter- 

gunged  m  immeasurable  sorrow.    Attiiesamo  time  jj^jg  ^^^  ^jjeQ  5^]^  ^gain  to  Gatchina.     The 

the  Bussuin  Government  enlarged  the  number  and  i      '    ....  i.         «H5«*"  *"  x^»^%.«»*io.     *«« 

powers  of  the  bureaucracy  to  an  incredible  degree,  *®^    visitors  who   were    received,   even    the 

and  gave  the  fullest  scope  to  the  rule  of  rogues.    Im-  officers  of  state  and  the  chaplain,  were  obliged 

poverishmant,  famine,  demoralization  of  the  people  to  run  the  gantlet  of  a  succession  of  Cossack 

at  tiie  sight  of  easily  gotten  riches,  and  the  conse-  eentries  and  police  officers,  and  even  to  have 

quent  perverted  views  of  life— all  these  results,  exert-  41,  .,  ^^«„^«„  „^„«*v^      tk^  -r.^^^ti^^  *^#  a^ 

fng  a  terribly  depressing  influence  on  the  character  of  ^^^^  ?®"?^!,.f  »T^^«?A    \^?  practice  of  d^ 

the  people,  followed  from  the  course  taken  by  the  portation  to  Siberia  without  tnal  was  resumed 

Government.    Everv whore,  in  all  countries,  inaivid-  after  the  dismission  of  Melikoff. 
uals  are  overtaken  by  ruin,  but  nowhere  from  such        Among  the  revelations  of  the  rigorous  in- 

^^^^i'^^.'^rh^.T^K^VJ^^''^  vestigations  which  followed  the  tragedy  of 
of  the  people  are  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  the  rul-  .^  -Pn^i^  /\r  -l  xu  j*  Iir  *  r» 
Ing  classes,  but  nowhere  are  the  people  trampled  *^®  ^^^  ^^  March  was  the  discovery  that  Con- 
down  with  greater  arrogance  and  greater  cynicism  stantine,  son  of  the  Emperor's  cousin,  the 
than  hero.  Hunted  and  baited,  by  the  conditions  im-  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  had  been  accua- 
posed  upon  tiiem  pUced  in  a  position  where  it  was  tomed  to  frequent  Nihilistic  conclaves,  and 
impossible  to  carry  out  their  ideas,  the  revolutionary  x.^  worked  as  a  nroDairandiat  of  the  social- 
party  were  gradually  drawn  into  an  open  confli^  ?*?  w^rKea  as  a  propaganaisi  or  ine  sociai- 
with  the  Govcrnmant,  whereby  they  confined  them-  ^tic  theories  among  factory- workmen.  It  was 
selves  to  defending  themselves  with  weapons  in  their  discovered  that  a  lieuteuant  of  the  navy  con- 
hands  against  the  agents  of  the  Government.    There-  nected  with  the  torpedo  service  had  removed 

SLT  Li^e '  wrS?rslb?e  ^Ironly'rlS;;^^  ^"^  '^:  government  slK^res  large  quantities  of 

a  choice  between  mSil  and  physical  destruction,  dynamite  and  given  it  to  the  conspiratoi^ 

Scorning  the  pitiful  existence  of  slaves,  the  Russian  This  lieutenant,  whose  name  whas  Sukhanoff, 

social-revolutionary  party  determined  either  to  perish  was  captured,  and  a  considerable  number  of 

or  to  crush  the  despotism  centuries  old  which  stifled  naval  officers  were  arrested  on  suspicion,  as 

the  life  of  the  Bussian  people.    Conscious  of  the  -„oi  -,«  ^««w  ^ax^^^r.  i^  ^k^  »««»»^  a*«Vvn»  »kAm 

magnitude  of  its  task,  conlciolis  of  the  harm  ^used  ^^^  **  ^f^l  officers  in  the  army,  among  them 

by  KussUn  absolutism— harm  not  only  to  Russia,  but  officers  of  the  Guards.    1  wo  dynamite  mines 

to  the  whole  world,  menaced  by  this  system  wbich  were  found  under  the  Stone  Bridge  in  the 
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middle  of  St  Petecsbnrg.    Daring  the  Bum-  the  oon vocation  of  an  elective  commiaeion,  in 

mer  no  new  acts  of  violence  were  committed  so  far  aa  it  was  intended  to  satisfy  the  popular 

hy  the  Nihilists,  bat  in  Kovember  an  attempt  craving  for  representative  institntions.    In  this 

on  the  life  of  General  Tcherevin,  the  director  manifesto,  composed  bj  the  Procarator  of  the 

of  the  measures  for  insuring  the  secoritj  of  Holy  Synod,  Pobedonocheff,  the  following  sig- 

the  Emperor,  gave  evidence  of  the  continued  nificant  passage  showed,  to  the  great  disap- 

vitality  and  hardihood  of  the  confederation,  pointment  of  the  intelligent  classes  of  Russia, 

notwithstanding  the  more  than  three  thousand  that  the  new  Czar  would  not  agree  to  the  most 

arrests  since  tbe  beginning  of  the  year.    Mines  incipient  and  rudimentary  beginnings  of  popu- 

and  electric  wires  intended  for  the  destruction  lar  self-government : 

of  the  Czar  were  reported  to  hi^e  been  dis-  j^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^,       ^  ^i,^^„  ^he  voice  of  God 

covered  in  the  neighborhood  of  (iMitchina.  oommands  v»  to  dischftrgo  courageously  the  affairs  ot 

The  first  state  business  of  importance  which  ^vemment,  trustioff  in  God's  providence,  with  faith 

the  Czar  was  called  upon  to  consider  was  Meli-  ^  ^®  strength  ana  justice  of  the  autocratic  power, 

kofTs  project.of  a  representative  assembly,  or  J^'^  "^^  ^f,*^  ^  2l"®^,f'?  ""PJE^"^  V"^  preservel 

electiv'e  Redaction  dommission,  to  be  c/osen  ??[e^o*4u^^^S.SZSS^Mte 

by  the  nobles,  the  cities,  and  the  rural  magi»-  stricken  hearts  of  our  fiutbful  subjects,  of  all  lovem 

trades,  for  the  revision  of  the  public  laws,  of  the  fatherland,  devoted  from  generation  to  geutn- 

This  proposition  had  received  the  approval  of  ^^°?,)o  ^^,  hereditary  imperial  power.    Under  its 

the  deceased  Emperor,  yet  his  succ^or  was  ^'^^^^  ^  unbroken  alhance  ^itii  it  our  Und  has 

•iu   jrlBii.  '".*;«**'*  1  J^"  ""'.*'™™"*  ''f  more  than  once  lived  through  great  troubles  and  has 

with  difficulty  induced  by  l^ons  Melikoff  to  grown  in  strength  and  glory.    Coneeoniting  ourselves 

caU  a  ministerial  council  for  its  discussion,  to  our  high  service,  we  call  upon  all  our  loyal  subjects 

The  majority  of  tlie  ministers  approved  the  ^  servo  us  and  the  state  in  truth  and  justice  to  the 

project  at  the  meeting ;  but  very  decided  ob-  r°5°|  ^^  ^?  the  horrible  sedition  that  aishonors  the 

t*.                     'ii.^'       X        ^  ^            -L*  r  land  of  Russia,  the  strenffthenmir  of  taith  and  moral- 

jecuons  were  raised  by  some  to  a  reform  which  j^y^  ^^  g^od  Education  ^the  ySung,  the-  extermSL- 

savored  so  iimch  of  a  constitution,  and  soon  tionofii^astioe  and  plunder,  and  to  the  introduction 

divisions  were  sharply  drawn,  some  favoring  of  order  and  justice  m  the  operation  of  those  institu- 

MelikofTs  scheme,  some  the  plan  of  the  Min-  ^^^'^  presented  to  Bussia  by  her  benefactor,  our  b^- 

•  ister  of  Finance,.  Abaza,  to  eidarge  the  Council  ^^^^  ^'***®'- 

of  the  Empire,  and  have  the  additionid  mem-  A  change  was  made  in  the  Ministry  of  Edu- 

bers  elective ;  and  some,  with  the  Grand  Duke  cation  in  April.    Baron  Nicolai,  who  had  for- 

Yladimir,  objecting  to  any  liberal  reform,  and  merly  been  Golovnin^s  assistant  in  the  various 

advising  only  the  harshest  repressive  measures  reforms  of  a  liberal  tendency  accomplished  by 

for  the  present.  that'  minister,  such  as  the  University  Statutes 

The  questions  which  the  representative  as-  of  1863  and  the  elementary  school  law  of  1864, 

sembly  was  to  dehberate  upon  were  the  solu-  succeeded  Saburoff,  while  the  latter  went  to 

tion  of  the  agrarian  question  by  means  of  reduc-  Berlin  to  further  tBe  design  of  an  international 

tions  of  the  purchase-money  for  the  peasants*  agreement  for  the  extradition  of  revolutionists, 

lands  and  of  the  land-taxe:) ;   the  restoration  After  the  issue  of  PobedonocbefTs  manifesto 

of  certain  powers  to  the  municipal  and  rural  the  miyority  of  the  ministry,  to  whose  coun- 

authorities  and  the  enlargement  of  their  sphere  sels  the  Czar  had  expressed  his  agreement  at 

of  activity;  the  cessation  of  the  repressive  the  late  Cabinet  meeting,  but  now  repudiated, 

policy  in  Poland  and  the  other  border  lands ;  all  tendered  tiieir  resignations.    Waluieff,  Mi- 

and  Uie  reform  of  all  the  local  administrations  Intin,  Possiet,  and  Adierberg,  w^ho  had  been 

from  the  communal  up  to  the  provincial  gov-  opponents  of  Loris   Melikoff,  resigned  with 

emments.    Coupled  with  this  scheme  of  an  him  as  well  as  his  friends,  Abaza,  ISikolai,  and 

embryo  Parliament  was  a  plan  for  rendering  Kochanoff.    Count  MelikofTs  resignation  was 

the  ministers  responsible  in  a  greater  degree,  accepted  forthwith,  and  Ignatieff  was  nomi- 

and  insuring  their  more  harmonious  action,  nated  his  successor  in  the  Ministry  of  the  In- 

which  was  adopted  without  opposition.    Ac-  terior,  May   16th.    Others  of  the  ministers 

cording  to  the  new  rules,  every  decision  of  the  were  requested  to  retain  their  portfolios  for  the 

Cabinet  Council  must  be  by  a  unanimous  vote,  present.    Milutin,  Minister  of  War,  was  suc- 

and,  failing  of  this,  the  question  is  to  be  sub-  ceeded    by    Lieutenant  -  General     Vanoffski. 

mitted  to  the  Czar.    After  the  Czar's  decis-  Count  Adierberg  II,  Minister  of  the  Imperial 

ion,   the   ministers  whotiie  votes   have  been  Household,  the  favorite  companion  of  the  late 

overruled  are  expected  to  resign,  as  is  idso  Czar,  was  succeeded   by   Count  Yorontsoff- 

every  minister  who  has  submitted  three  proj-  Dashkoff,  aide-de-camp  of  the  present  Czar' 

ects  to  the  Council  of  Mimstera  which  nave  during  the  Turkish  war. 

been  rejected.    A  few  days  later  the  whole  Ignatieff,  who   was  known  as  a  versatile 

complexion   of  affairs   was  changed  by  the  politician  without   settled  opinions,  made  it 

Czar*s  suddenly  changing  his  mind  and  placing  clear  that  the  only  reforms  in  prospect  were 

himself  in  the  hands  of  his  reactionary  ad-  such  as  would  meet  the  views  of  tbe  Pansla- 

visers.    A  manifesto  was  issued  May  11th,  by  vistic  enthusiasts  for  the  sacred  and  patriarchal 

which  the  Czar,  who  was  persuaded  in  viola-  autocracy,  in  a  circular  published  on  his  entry 

tion  of  the  spirit  of  the  rnles  to  insure  bar-  into  office,  of  which  the  following  is  a  sum- 

mony  in  the  Cabinet,  nullified  the  purpose  of  mary : 
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The  origin  of  the  terrible  deeds  which  have  startled  for  fntare  oommerclal  and  military  operatioiiB. 

the  whole  worid  by  their  atrocity  must  be  sought,  not  The  Rassians  are  permitted  to  trade  in  Knl^ja, 

only  in  the  evil  minds  of  the  perpetrators,  but  deeper  Tarbagatai,  Kashgar,  and  the  cities  of  the  north 

in  the  absence  ol  religious  and  moral  pnnaples  in  the         j     *tu  \  v*?     t^.-       oi.       « r  j  * 

education  of  the  children,  in  the  culpable  Negligence  ^^  8?^^°  ^^^^P®^  of  the  Thim-bhan,  free  of  duty 

and  apathy  of  many  government  ana  social  officials,  for  the  present.     At  Km  Ya  Kwan,  a  gate  of 

and  in  the  fraudulent  proceedings  of  the  officials  who  the  Great  Wall,  and  at  Turfan,  as  well  as  at 

are  charged  with  the  state  and  public  funds.    In  re-  KuJ^ja,  Kashgar,  Onrgas,  and  at  Kobdo,  Khar- 

gard  to  the  extirpation  of  the  seditious  spirit  with  ^j   riJ  TTiTIr  nui^^Ji  tl^^^n  i?.,<.<^»«  I,^»<.„i^ 

which  the  country  is  impregnated,  it  is  on>  by  the  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^F  Pl"°®?f  ^^.'^^  Russian  consnk 

autocrat,  strong  in  the  loyalty  and  unbounded  devo-  ^^7  ^  appomted.     Kossian  caravans  will  not 

tion  of  his  many  million  subjects  and  in  the  indis-  be  allowed  to  pass  the  frontier  posts  of  Kurgan 

soluble  alliance  with  them,  that  this  heavy  burden  can  and  Kin  Yu  Kwan.     China  agreed  to  pay  an 

Tl,^^^.^„!?^n^^^?«^l^'^;i^«  Ijf.'SSf^P^S^.  indemnity  of  nine  million  rabies  for  the  costs 

Tne  Czar  summons  us  all  to  aid  m  the  work,  and  at  •             ''j*           ^  ^           ^^1*1.   l*^     <_ 

the  same  time  indicates  the  path  along  which  we  are  ^'  occupation  and  losses  to  tlie  mhabitants. 
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will  be  directed  to  tiie  eradication  of  sedition.  qaestion  of  liberalizing  the  methods  of  gov- 

The  secret  correspondence  between  the  Ra&-  emment  in  Russia  is  one  of  increasing  interest 
sian  anthurities  and  the  Ameer  Shore  All,  and  importance,  but  of  do  little  practical  diffi- 
which  was  found  at  Gabool  by  the  British,  re-  calty.  At  nresent  there  is  a  peculiar  combina- 
veided  a  compact  which  was  incompatible  with  tion  of  local  self-government  within  restricted 
the  agreement  with  England  tliat  tnere  should  limits,  and  of  unrestrained  autocracy  of  the 
be  DO  interference  in  Afghanistan.  In  EDgland  Ozar  in  imperial  affairs.  For  three  centuries 
the  party  in  power  refused  to  discover  any  por-  the  peasantry  was  held  in  the  position  of  serfs, 
tent  of  danger  in  the  existence  at  that  time  of  a  and  attached  to  the  soil  through  a  sort  of 
secret  league  between  Afghanistan  and  Russia,  necessity,  arising  out  of  their  vagrant  habits. 
Id  which  the  latter  promised  to  aid  Afghanis-  These  habits  were  the  result  partly  of  the  ad- 
tan,  in  a  war  against  the  British,  with  muni-  mixture  of  Tartar  blood  in  their  composition, 
tions  of  war  and  82,000  troops,  and  urged  and  partly  of  the  insecnrity  into  which  the 
the  Afghans  to  stir  up  a  rebelliou  in  India,  country  had  been  thrown  by  many  years  of 
The  fact  that  these  intrigues  were  carried  Tartar  outrage  and  devastation.  It  was  found 
on  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  England^s  expedient  to  bind  the  laborer  to  the  soil  which 
acquiescence  in  the  Russian  designs  against  he  tilled,  paying  him-for  the  field  he  cultivated 
Turkey,  was  regarded  as  a  sufficient  excuse  by  for  his  master  by  the  enjoyment  of  the  field  he 
the  Liberals  of  Great  Britain.  ^*  The  enemy  cultivated  for  himself.  But  this  dependence  of 
of  your  famous  religion  wants  to  make  peace  the  land-laborer  on  the  land-owner  was  too 
with  you,  through  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,"  read  nearly  akin  to  slavery,  and  too  liable  to  abuses, 
one  of  the  letters  to  the  Aipeer,  and  hence  the  to  be  tolerated  in  a  European  state,  and,  by  the 
Ameer  was  advised  to  *^  make  peace  openly,  autocratic  act  of  the  late  Emperor,  the  Russian 
and  in  secret  prepare  for  war,"  and  to  look  to  serfs — ^22,000,000  in  number — were  not  only 
the  "  brothers  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  if  converted  into  free  peasants,  but  also  into 
God  should  stir  them  up  to  fight " — that  is,  to  peasant  proprietors,  owners  of  the  land  which 
foment  a  rebellion  of  the  Mohammedans  be-  had  been  the  wages  of  their  bondage.  The 
yond  the  Indus,  before  openly  waging  war  freedom  of  the  peasant,  and  his  ownership  of 
against  India.  A  treaty  was  concluded,  in  the  land,  are  still  incomplete,  for  he  is  bound  to 
which  the  Ameer  engaged  not  to  make  war  the  village  or  commune  of  which  his  landed 
without  consulting  Russia,  and  Russia  to  aid  property  compels  him  to  be  a  member.  A  vil- 
the  Afghans  with  arms  and  auxiliaries  and  1^  in  Russia,  especially  in  "Great  Russia" 
help  them  to  recover  ^^  the  ancient  country  of  (Northern  and  Eastern  Russia),  is  an  autono- 
Afghanistan."  mous  association,  governing  itself  on  the  basis 

In  the  retrocession  of  the  Kuldja  province  of  ultra-democratic  equality  and  universal  suf- 
to  Ohina  (see  OEnxA.),  in  accordance  with  the  frage.  The  legislative  power  resides  in  an  as- 
promise  made  when  Russia  took  possession  of  sembly  of  all  the  heads  of  a  family,  whether 
the  district  in  the  war  with  Yakoob  Beg,  the  male  or  female,  which  rules  everything  by  a 
only  reservation  made  by  Russia  was,  to  se-  m^ority  of  votes,  usually  by  acclamation,  ap- 
cure  settlements  for  the  restless  and  disaffected  points  its  own  executive,  elects  its  elder  and 
Dungans  and  other  portions  of  the  population,  other  local  functionaries,  and  apportions  the 
who  dreaded  the  oppressions  of  the  Chinese,  lands  which  the  village  owns  in  common, 
and  elected  the  rule  of  the  White  Ozar.  In  Every  head  of  a  family  has  the  permanent  and 
the  treaty,  which  was  signed  at  St.  Petersburg  hereditary  possession  of  his  house  or  cottage, 
on  August  19th,  by  the  Marquis  Tseng  and  the  and  of  the  adjoining  kitchen-garden;  but  of 
Russian  minister  De  Giers,  the  Emperor  of  the  remainder  of  the  landed  property  of  the 
Ohina  agreed  to  grant  a  full  amnesty  to  all  village  he  only  enjoys  that  share  which  is  ad- 
who  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  and  to  allow  the  judged  to  him  by  the  vote  of  his  fellow-vil- 
inhabitants  to  choose  whether  they  would  re-  lagers,  and  which  is  proportionate  to  the  able- 
main  Ohinese  or  become  Russian  subjects,  b^ed  and  grown-up  men  or  women  that  the 
Russia  retained  a  strip  of  country  in  the  west-  family  can  muster.  Both  for  his  freedom  and 
ern  part  of  the  province,  a  sufficient  foothold  for  his  share  of  Uie  common  property  it  was 
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understood,  at  the  time  of  the  emaacipation  in  meroas  mannfactoriea,  of  everj  description, 
1861,  that  the  peasant  owed  compensation  to  that  a  protective  system  of  oastoms  duties  has 
his  former  landlord,  and  that  the  payment  of  called  mto  existence,  have  a  tendency  to  crowd 
his  ransom  shoald  extend  over  a  period  of  the  city  at  the  expense  of  the  country,  in  spite 
forty-nine  years,  or  till  the  year  1910.  The  of  the  hindrance  of  the  pat^port  regnlationa, 
Governmeot,  however,  coming  to  the  peaaant^s  and  of  the  control  that  both  the  commune  and 
assistance,  took  upon  itself  to  advance  to  the  the  police  are  supposed  to  exercise  on  the 
*  landlord  at  once,  in  bonds  at  eighty  per  cent,  movements  of  all  KuFrian  subjects.  The  re- 
four  fifths  of  the  ransom  due,  leaving  the  suit  is  already  that  ^*  about  one  million  and  a 
peasant  to  settle  with  the  landlord  for  the  re-  quarter  of  peasants  habitually  live  in  the 
maining  fifth ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  exacting  towns." 

from  the  )>easant  the  interest  of  five  per  cent  Much  of  the  soil  of  Great  Russia  is  capable 
on  the  money  advanced  by  the  Government  to  of  being  made  very  fruitful  by  careful  and  in* 
the  landlord.  For  the  payment  of  this  five  teUigent  cultivation,  but  the  peasant  has  nei* 
per  cent  interest,  as  well  as  for  the  fifth  of  the  ther  the  intelligence,  the  energy,  nor  the  capi- 
ransom-money  still  due  to  the  landlord,  and  of  tal  to  develop  its  capabilities,  and  the  interest 
all  other  land-taxes  or  duties,  the  commune  or  of  the  landlord  has  been  eliminated  by  the 
whole  village  is  responsible,  and  is,  tberef9re,  emancipation.  Migration  to  the  mines  of  the 
empowered  to  levy  on  all  and  each  of  its  mem-  Ural  districts,  to  the  factories  of  the  central 
bers  whatever  money  is  needed,  taking  care  provinces,  and  to  the  naturally  more  produo- 
that  the  share  each  has  to  bear  of  the  common  tive  soil  of  the  south,  is  constantly  going  on, 
burdens  should  be  proportionate  to  his  share  and  threatens  the  population  and  strength  of 
of  the  common  property.  tiie  most  important  part  of  the  empire.  This 
If  the  population  of  each  village  remained  migration  is  not  the  normal  result  of  over- 
stationary  ;  if  the  share  of  land  allotted  to  each  population  or  a  high  development  of  industries, 
family  was  sufficient  for  its  wants;  if  every  for  what  the  country  thus  drained  most  needs 
£iimily  and  each  member  of  it  were  equally  is  an  active  and  energetic  application  of  labor 
sober,  industrious,  and  thrifty ;  and  if  the  re-  and  capital  to  its  hidden  resources.  Neither 
distribution  of  lots,  which  usually  takes  place  is  there  any  healthy  assimilation  of  the  shift- 
every  three  years,  were  always  made  on  fair  and  ing  population  in  its  new  situations.  Beyond 
equitable  terms — ^this  system  might  work  as  the  boundaries  of  Russia  proper  there  are  vast 
beneficently  as  was  apparently  intended.  Bnt,  xones  of  conquered  territories,  inhabited  by 
even  in  that  case,  the  fact  would  remain  that  mixed,  half-subdued  races— Finlanders  and 
the  peasant  is  almost  as  effectually  bound  to  Germans  of  the  Baltic  provinces  in  the  north- 
the  soil,  under  the  commune,  as  he  was  as  a  west;  Tartars  in  the  east  and  southeast,  from 
serf  under  the  landlord.  He  is  compelled  to  the  Volga  all  across  the  Asiatic  continent ; 
pay  for  the  possession  of  his  land  quite  as  much  Tartars  and  other  half-tamed,  half-civilized 
m  money  as  he  formerly  paid  hi  labor.  In  tribes  in  the  south,  in  the  Caucasus,  and  the 
some  of  the  provinces,  where  the  soil  is  fertile,  Crimea;  finally,  Poles,  Rnthenes,  Lithuanians, 
enough  may,  perhaps,  be  made  out  of  the  com-  and  other  south-Slavic  or  alien  races  in  the 
mon  land  to  meet  the  common  liabilities;  bnt  in  southwest,  in  Little  and  New  Russia,  or  in 
poorer  districts  it  is  necessary  to  eke  out  the  rev-  the  west,  in  White  Russia  and  in  the  former 
enue  proceeding  from  the  land  by  allowing  some  kingdom  of  Poland.  In  all  these  territories 
of  the  members  of  the  commune  to  go  forth  and  and  among  these  various  nationalities  Russia 
*^ better  themselves"  by  seeking  employment  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  thoroughly  at 
in  any  capacity  which  will  enable  tiiem,  not  home;  the  subject  people  are  held  in  check, 
only  to  bear  their  share  of  the  burdens  of  Uie  here  by  long  habits  of  submission,  there  by 
commune,  bnt  also  to  benefit  the  commune  considerations  of  common  interest,  every  where 
by  paying  a  percentage  of  their  extra  earnings,  by  the  consciousness  of  their  own  weakness 
This  leave  of  absence  for  the  good  of  the  estate  and  of  the  irresistible  material  preponderance 
was  as  usually  granted  by  the  landlord  as  it  is  of  the  ruling  race ;  yet  all,  or  most  of  them, 
now  by  the  commune ;  and  so  much  of  the  are  cherishing  local  traditions  and  aspirations, 
fruit  of  his  toil  as  an  able  and  willing  serf  had  resenting  and,  passively  at  least,  resisting  in- 
formerly  to  yield  to  his  master,  an  intelligent  trusion,  encroachment,  and  any  attempt  at 
and  laborious  freedman  has  now  to  contribute  amdgamation,  smarting  under  the  sense  of 
to  make  up  for  the  short-comings  of  his  idle  unmerited  defeat  and  intolerable  oppression, 
fellow-villagers.  Practically,  however,  the  and  harboring  unfriendly  or  even  implacably 
peasant  takes  more  liberty  than  the  emanci-  hostile  feelings  against  their  conquerors.  In 
pation  was  meant  to  award  him.  The  emi-  no  European  state  is  the  need  of  a  strong  and 
gration  of  the  land-laborers  from  the  country  wise  government  more  deeply  felt  than  in  the 
to  the  town,  and  from  the  poorer  to  the  richer  Rnsnan  Empire,  and  nowhere,  perhaps,  are 
districts,  is  incessant,  and  assumes  every  day  the  rulers  of  the  land  more  helplessly  and 
more  alarming  proportions.  As  pilgrims,  as  bar-  hopelessly  bewildered;  nowhere  are  the  peo- 
yest-men,  as  peddlent  or  simply  as  runaways,  pie  on  whom  the  state  relies  for  its  stability 
a  large  proportion  of  the  rural  population  of  more  deplorably  disorganiied  and  disheartp 
Rosda  is  perpetuidly  on  the  tramp.  The  na-  coed. 
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The  government  of  Rossta  was  baaed  on  the  ter  of  this  aeoret  organization  are  unknown,  bat 

Erinciple  of  autooraoy.  There  waa  no  other  its  present  purposes  are  wholly  destmctive. 
kw  than  the  will  of  the  Czar,  so  far  as  it  It  acts  npon  the  principle  that  the  first  work 
reached ;  bat  beyond  it,  in  the  yillage  com-  to  be  done  is  to  destroy  the  aatocraoy,  whose 
mane  and  in  its  aggregates,  the  canton  and  vital  and  valnerable  point  is  the  person  of  the 
the  wUnt^  as  well  as  in  the  municipal  conn-  Czar.  Hence  its  method  is  deliberate  asaasa- 
cils  and  provincial  senates,  the  rudiments  of  nation.  The  Nihilists  may  not  be  capable  of 
an  ill-denned  bat  unlimited  popular  govern-  replacing  despotism  with  more  liberal  institu- 
ment  have  been  lately  introduced.  Wherever  tions,  but  their  persistent  attacks  upon  the 
the  good  pleasure  of  the  Emperor  and  the  head  of  the  Government,  making  it  insecure, 
lawful  or  unlawful  gains  and  perquisites  of  the  and  compelling  extraordinary  precautions  for 
formidable  host  of  his  administration  are  not  it-s  protection,  may  nevertheless  force  changes 
interfered  with,  Russian  subjects  are  allowed  which  would  not  so  speedily  come  without 
to  mana;3;e  their  own  affairs  at  their  discretion,  their  terrorism.  It  may  possibly  be  found  that 
appointing  their  local  authorities  up<m  the  a  modification  of  the  institutions  of  the  gov- 
basis  of  universal  suffrage,  and  in  the  interests  emment  in  a  liberal  direction  may  be  a  more 
of  democratic  equality.  That  the  Emperor  effective  safeguard  for  the  life  of  the  Czar  than 
was  not  all-seeing;  omniscient,  or  omnipotent;  a  system  of  espionage,  rigorous  repression,  and 
that  the  administration  was  a  mass  of  oorrup-  military  despotism,  with  tiie  concomitant  of  a 
tion  and  the  municipal  organization  .vitiated  vigilant  but  not  unfailing  guard  for  the  im- 
by  bribery  at  its  electorid  soarcea,  and,  at  perial  person  at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 
the  best,  incapable  and  inactive,  were  all  un«  Nihilism  strikes  at  the  Ozar,  because  the  ays- 
deniable  truths,  universally  proclaimed  and  tern  which  it  hates  centers  in  his  person.  He 
admitted.  But  the  speciid  evil  in  Russia  con-  alone  has  the  power  and  respousioility  which 
sisted  in  a  vain  attempt  to  reconcile  represent-  it  wields.  If^  as  in  countries  with  constitu- 
ative  institutions  with  irresistible  absolutism,  tional  governments,  the  power  and  responsi- 
without  at  the  same  time  fixing  the  limits  be-  bility  of  the  state  were  deputed  and  distrib- 
tween  the  sovereign  power  and  the  popular  uted^  its  nominal  head  would  be  safer.  This 
rights..  Self-government  was  given  to  the  consideration,  if  no  other,  may  induce  changes. 
Russians,  not  as  a  control  upon,  but  as  an  With  something  like  good-will  and  earnest  por- 
auxiliary  to,  the  administration.  The  com-  pose,  it  would  donbtiess  be  possible  to  create  a 
mune  was  empowered  to  assess  and  collect,  system  of  government  even  out  of  such  imper- 
provided  it  paid  the  taxes.  The  management  feet  and  corrupt  elements  as  exist  in  Russia, 
of  the  street  pavements,  of  the  sewers,  of  the  There  might  be  a  responsible  cabinet  to  stand 
lighting  of  a  city,  was  left  to  its  corporation ;  between  the  assassin's  dagger  and  the  person  of 
but  on  the  laws  or  their  execution,  on  the  a  *^  reigning,  not  ruling,"  sovereign.  Russia  has 
general  interests  of  the  state,  none  of  these  her  communes,  cantons,  and  voTosts;  herrau- 
looal  bodies  had  a  voice,  none  were  consulted ;  nicipal  councils,  her  provincial  senates ;  she 
and  even  in  mere  local  matters  they  never  has  a  grand  duchy  of  Finland,  with  a  separate 
came  into  collision  with  the  civil  and  military  constitution  and  administration ;  she  has  her 
governorts  with  the  police,  or  other  agents  of  Baltic  provinces  of  Esthonia,  Livonia,  and 
the  central  power,  witiiout  being  worsted  in  Gourland,  with  orders  and  institutions  of  their 
the  conflict.  own.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  principle  of 
That  there  is  much  discontent  in  Russia  personal  unity,  which  works  tolerably  well  in 
with  the  existing  state  of  things  can  not  be  de-  Austro-Hungary  and  Norway-Sweden,  should 
nied.  The  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  the  open-  not  be  successfully  applied  to  a  vaster  country 
ing  of  the  law  courts,  and  other  liberal  meas-  and  a  more  divided  people  than  either  of  those 
nres  with  which  the  reign  of  Alexander  H  dual  monarchies — applied  on  a  larger  scale  and 
began,  raised  expectations  which  have  not  a  more  comprehensive  plan.  A  recent  writer, 
been  and  probably  could  not  be  fulfilled.  The  who  has  made  the  tour  of  most  Russian  depend- 
educated  classes  are,  however,  rather  addicted  encies,  visited  people  more  or  less  recently  in- 
to theorizing  than  capable  of  promoting  prac-  oorporated  with  the  empire,  races  various  in 
tical  reforms.  They  are  dissatisfied  witli  the  blood,  in  faith,  in  language,  in  social  progress, 
Government,  and  dream  of  an  era  of  larger  lib-  declares  that  he  has  found  nowhere,  save,  per- 
«rty  and  sounder  institutions,  but  are  fearful  haps,  among  the  Poles,  either  implacable  ha- 
of  insurrectionary  movements,  timid  before  tred  against  the  Russians  or  irresistible  long- 
the  power  of  the  military  organization  of  the  ing  for  independence.  There  is  in  Russia,  as 
empire,  and  incapable  of  initiating  or  conduct-  in  all  great  empires,  a  cohesive  strength,  a 
ing  any  rational  agitation  for  peaceful  changes,  force  of  gravitation,  arising  fk>om  a  community 
The  lower  classes,  on  the  other  hand,  regard  of  vast  material  interests,  that,  as  a  rule,  under 
the  autocracy  with  a  sort  of  superstitious  rev-  good  management,  soon  gets  the  better  of  local 
erenoe,  and  have  no  discontent  sufficiently  pride  and  national  antipathy.  The  Russian 
wide-spread  or  intelligent  to  admit  of  guidance  subjects  in  non-Russian  districts  do  not  grudge 
toward  any  practical  improvement.  The  only  their  allegiance  to  the  Emperor,  nor  do  they 
effective  revolutionary  force  at  work  is  that  of  expect  that  they  could  better  their  condition 
the  Nihilists.    The  extent  and  precise  charac-  either  by  isolation  or  by  annexation  to  other 
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powers.    Thej  nmply  resent  as  nnfair  and  side  of  Europe  other  nations  present  an  irre* 

unnatural  all  attempts  at  Russification ;  they  aistible  oheck  to  their  aggressions,  and  the  pos- 

stand  up  for  their  language^  their  creed,  their  sible  advantages  to  be  gained  from  extended 

laws  and  usages,  tbeir  traditional  individuality,  possessions  toward  the  south  in  Asia  are  aaori- 

Thevy  above  all  things,  resist,  as  uncalled-for  need  by  the  lack  of  a  progressive  i>olicy  in 

and  needless,  aU  interference  of  the  imperial  commercial  and  industrial  affairs.    Russia  can 

administration,  of  the  police,  of  the  military  hardly  aspire  to  he  more  than  a  second  or  third 

authorities,  with  what  they  consider  absolutely  rate  naval  power,  and  against  the  development 

local  and  separate  affairs.  of  her  maritime  commerce  she  has  not  merely  i 

If  self-government  in  every  village,  town,  or  political  but  insurmountable  natural  obstades- 

province  were  a  reality ;  if  the  various  divis*  to  contend  with— enormous  distances,  frozen 

ions  of  the  empire  were  assured  of  as  large  oceans,  a  scanty  population,  irreclaimably  bar- 

an  extent  of  autonomy  as  may  really  be  good  ren  solitudes.    For  her  internal  welfare,  for 

for  them — such  autonomy  as  is  or  was  allowed  her  pacific  intercourse  with  her  neighbors  and 

to  the  countries  on  the  Baltic  or  to  the  Polish  the  interchange  of  commodities,  both  her  posi* 

kingdom  before  its  final  extinction  in  1868 —  tion  and  the  progress  of  modem  invention  nave 

then,  when  all  the  members  of  the  colossal  sufficiently  provided.     If   her  railways,  her 

body  had  obtained  their  utmost  natural  devel«  roads,  her  harbors  are  In  a  backward  state ;  if 

opment,  it  might  be  found  that  vitality  would  the  wealth  of  her  mines  is  in  a  great  measore 

flow  more  spontaneously  to  the  heart — ^to  that  unproductive  and  almost  unexplored ;  if  tho 

Imperial  Government  and  Council  of  ^*  All  the  harvest  of  her  rich  black  eartJi  districts  can 

Russias^^  which  would  then  provide  for  the  not  withstand  American  competition — Russia 

feneral  welfare  and. rule  the  common  destinies,  has  only  herself  to  blame.  Even  the  greatest 
he  tendency  of  the  Imperial  Government  has  inconvenience  wiUi  which  the  empire  has  to 
always  been  in  the  contrary  direction.  It  has  struirgle — ^the  scantiness  of  population — is  the 
yalued  every  conquest,  not  for  its  intrinsic  result  of  social  more  than  of  natural  causes — of 
worth,  but  for  any  use  it  could  be  put  to  as  a  the  crushing  hard  work  to  which  the  women  are 
stepping-stone  to  further  conquests.  It  has  doomed,  of  the  cruel  exposure  of  the  children  of 
given  foreign  policy  an  undue  preponderance  the  poor  in  tender  age,  and  especially  in  those 
over  all  matters  of  mere  home  interest ;  it  has  charitable  institutions  which  take  upon  them* 
trained  a  large  school  of  crafty  di[domatists,  selyes  the  charge  of  vicarious  maternity.  The 
but  provided  little  or  no  instrucdon  for  able  country  has  been  and  is  advancing  at  a  rapid 
administrators.  It  has  made  all  peacefhl  insti-  rate  in  spite  of  the  short-comings  of  the  Gov- 
tutions  subservient  to  the  exigencies  of  the  ernment,  and  it  can  hardly  be  estimated  how 
war  establishment,  introducing  even  the  ranks  much  further  its  prosperity  might  be  carried 
and  titles  of  military  organization  into  every  by  rulers  who  should  give  it  a  chance,  who 
branch  of  civil  service.  It  has  relied  for  in-  should  better  inquire  into  its  wsnts  and  satisfy 
temal  order  on  that  same  array  of  bayonets  its  wishes — rulers  who  should  give  the  country 
which  was  to  open  the  way  to  foreign  con-  peace  and  at  least  partial  disarmament,  and  a 
quest,  and  made  of  the  people  an  armed  reasonable  amount  of  freedom,  self-govem- 
nation;  and  little  respect  for  local  rights,  in-  men t, and  sound  education;  who  should  eaual- 
stincts,  or  aspirations  could  be  expect^  of  an  ly  consult  the  interests  of  every  branch  of 
autocracy  determined  to  turn  the  country  into  trade  and  industry  on  the  principle  of  an  ele- 
a  barf ack.  But  even  in  their  foreign  transac-  vated  commercial  and  econonfiical  policy ;  who 
tions,  even  in  their  warlike  enterprises,  Russian  should  base  sovereign  authority  on  the  people's 
rulers  were  hampered  by  the  baneful  influence  strong  instincts  of  loyalty,  and  should  not  suf- 
of  their  artificial  and  improvident  domestic  sys-  fer  their  devotional  feelings  to  be  misled  by 
tem'.  Their  mihtary  successes  have  resulted  in  the  arts  of  a  corrupt  and  tyrannical  priest- 
small  national  advantage  or  prestige.    On  the  hood. 

S 

SALVADOR  (RvFthUOA,  del  Salvadok),  Interior  in  1878,  the  population  of  the  capital, 

one  of  the  five  independent  republics  of  Cen-  San  Salvador,  stood  at  14,059. 
tral  America.    An  official  publication  gives  the       The  President  of  the  Republic  is  SetSor  Don 

result  of  an  incomplete  census,  taken  in  1878,  Rafael  Zaldivar  (May,  1876),  and  the  Cabinet 

at  482,422  (241,119  males  and  241,808  females),  of  June,  1880,  was  composed  of  the  following 

and  estimates  at  72,868  the  number  of  the  in-  ministers :  Foreign  Affairs,  Justice,  and  Public 

habitants  not  absolutely  counted,  thus  showing  Worship,  Sefior  Don  S.  GaUegos;  Interior  and 

a  total  population  of  554,786.    European  sta-  Public  Works,  Sefior  Don  D.  Angulo;  Public 

tisticians  regarded  450,000  as  the  maximum  Instruction,  etc.,  Sefior  Don  D.Lopez:  War  and 

number  to  be  admitted  for  the  year  above  Finance,  Sefior  Don  P.  Melendez.    The  legis- 

mentioned.    In  the  Memoria  laid  before  the  lative  power  is  rested  in  a  Congress  compris- 

Legislative  Assembly  by  the  Minister  of  the  ing  twelve  senators  and  twenty-four  deputies. 
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The  standing  army,  in  1876,  was  1,000  strong,  scrutinizing  the  table  of  imports  and  exports," 

and  the  militia  6,000.     It  appears  that  since  writes  Minister  Logan  to  the  Department  of 

that  time  the  militia  has  been  raised  to  18,500,  State,  *'  are,  firstly,  that  the  trade  of  the  Repab- 

bat  no  official  mention  is  made  of  the  army  lie  of  Salvador  is  largely  with  the  United  States^ 

strength.  as  appears  from  the  circumstances  that  of  the 

A  decided  improvement  is  apparent  in  the  fi-  142,082   packages  of   merchandise   imported 

nanoialconditionof  the  country  since  1878;  not  during  the  year,  67,162  packages,  or  nearly 

only  have  the  receipts  increased,  but  they  are  one  half  the  whole  amount,  were  from  our 

greater  than  the  expenditure,  notwithstanding  own  country ;  and  of  the  161,828  packages 

the  latter  are  now  much  larger  than  they  were  exported,  68,122,  being  only  7,779  packages 

a  few  years  ago.    In  1830  the  national  revenue  less  than  one  half  the  whole  exportation,  were 

amounted  to  $3,272,740,  and  the  expenditure  sent  to  the  United  States ;  secondly,  that  the 

to  $3,122,063.  articles  imported  more  largely  from  the  United 

In  1871  Salvador  had  but  a  very  small  na-  States  than  from  European  countries  were  pro- 

tional  debt,  the  total  amount  of  both  branches  visions,  flour  (the  total  importation  being  from 

of  which  (Dome  and  foreign)  did  not  exceed  Oaliforuia),  fine  hardware,  and  machinery.  Of 

$703,800,  chiefly  rt^presented  by  libransatj  or  the  latter,  we  sold  2,842  packages,  as  against 

treasury  notes.    In  1872  and  1878,  however,  1,607  sold  by  all  Europe.    Sewing-machines 

whan  the  republic  raised  troops  on  various  oo-  probably  constituted  a  large  proportion  of  the 

oasions  for  the  pnrpase  of  invading  Honduras,  packages  under  this  heading,  as  imported  from 

the  debt  was  considerably  increased.    At  the  the  United  States;   thirdly,  that  the  article 

commancement  of  1875  an  official  publication  more  largely  bought  by  the  United  States  was 

gave  it  at  $^,863,227,  and  in  1880  the  con-  raw  sugar,  and  that  more  than  one  third  of 

verted  debt  (deuda  conwrtida)  amounted  to  the  coffee  export  was  to  the  United  States; 

$1,783,037,  exclusive  of  a   floating  debt  of  fourthly,  the  articles  more  largely  imported 

$8i0,843.  from  European  countries  were  cotton  and  linen 

The  trade  stitistios  for  1830  could  hardly  be  goods,  wines  and  liquors,  crockery  and  glass- 
more  encouraging.  The  exports,  besides  a  large  ware,  drugs  and  perfumery,  and  iron- ware; 
increase,  show  a  striking  superiority  in  total  and  the  articles  more  largely  exported  to  £u- 
Talue  over  the  imports,  as  may  be  seen  from  ropean  countries  were  indigo  ana  coffee.  The 
the  tables  inserted  below,  reproduced  from  the  showing  of  trade  between  the  United  States 
Salvador  official  JournaL  The  total  imports  and  the  Republic  of  Salvador  is  very  favorable 
were  142,032  packagas,  of  the  gross  value  of  to  the  former,  and  is  to  be  considered  as  an 
$2,294,6^2.53,  the  chief  commodities  enumer-  illustration  of  the  correctness  of  the  principle 
ated  being:  Oatton  fabrics,  $310,276;  linen  and  stated  in  the  body  of  my  dispatch,  viz.,  that 
silk  fabrics,  $92,719 ;  wines  and  liquors,  $183,-  mutual  purchases  underlie  permanent  trade  re- 
618;  breadstuff j,  $161,956 ;  provisions,  $5 1,430 ;  lations.  In  the  present  case  the  trade  is  divided 
drugs  and  perfumas,  $54,645;  machinery,  $61,-  between  the  United  States  and  the  countries 
657;  hardware,  $31,970.  The  exports  were  of  of  Europe  for  the  reason  that  all  buy  largely 
the  aggregate  value  of  $4,278,038.30,  coffee  of  the  products  of  Salvador.  In  case  we  bought 
figuring,  as  usual,  foremast  among  the  staples  nothing  of  that  country,  then  all  of  its  pur- 
shipped.  It  may  be  observed  in  regard  to  this  chases  would  be  made  in  Europe  (because  its 
iten,  however,  that  in  quoting  its  value  the  credits  would  be  there  exdusivdy),  with  the 
Salvaiorian  tendency  to  exaggeration  in  these  exception  of  such  articles  from  the  United 
matters  would  seem  to  have  had  free  play.  States  as  command  a  market,  the  only  one  of 
$2,410,087  bein<;  a  suspiciously  large  sum  for  these  being,  in  the  present  instance,  the  flour 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  115,111  sacks  of  of  California."  Besides  the  points  here  alluded 
coffee,  nor  can  it  readily  be  imagined  in  what  to  there  are  others  equally  noteworthy  and 
market  almost  $20  per  sack  could  have  been  signiflcant,  namely,  that  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
secured  for  the  entire  quantity  exported.  Next  country  is  steadily  and  rapidly  growing;  that 
in  order  of  importance  comes  indigo,  of  which  the  statistics  are  carefully  prepared,  and  pub- 
7,829  ceroons  were  sent  out  of  the  country,  of  lisbed  with  a  certain  degree  of  regularity,  wnich 
the  gross  value  of  $1,173,672.50;  sugar,  hides,  shows  that  the  Government  is  zealous  in  its 
tobacco  (leaf),  rice,  and  balsam,  stand  respect-  efforts  to  develop  the  national  resources,  with 
ively  for  the  values  of  $68,030.88,  $43,007.10,  a  view  to  enduring  prosperity;  and  that  Sal- 
$56,491.10,  $38,711.58,  $33,725  ;  cigars  of  the  vador,  if  not  yet  an  absolutely  prosperous  na- 
value  of  $27,493  were  shipped ;  India-rubber  tion,  is  among  the  most  industrious  of  Spanish 
of  the  value  of  $15,834.10,  and  deer-skins  of  America. 

the  value  of  $5,215.50.     Of  the  1,006  pack-  For  a  number  of  years  past  the  balance  of 

ages  of  cigars,  802  were  taken  by  Oosta  Rica,  trade  has  been  in  favor  of  the  republic    In 

and  129  by   Honduras.    England,  Germany,  1876,  for  instance,  the  exports  were  of  a  total 

France,  and  Italy  took,  respectively,  81,680,  valueof  $3,605,028,  while  the  imports  amount- 

11,971, 12,019,  and  11,085  sacks  of  coffee,  and  ed  to  only  $1,698,088;  and  in  1880  the  value 

the  Unite<i  States  46,224,  of  which  82,713  paftsed  of  the  exports  exceeded  that  of  the  imports  by 

through  the  port  of  San  Francisco.     **  Inter-  $1,978,546. 

eating  facts,  to  which  attention  is  attracted  in  Here  follow  the  tables  above  referred  to: 
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KXPOBTS. 


ASnCUB. 


Indigo 

Bice 

8Urch 

lUI— m 

Coffee. 

Hides 

Deer-eklDS 

Bubber 

Bunr. 

Kebosoe. 

Ctaw 

Tobiicoo,  leaf 

Mnot-y  oolDed... 
Mioenl  refbM. . . 
Crude  silver..... 

Panelft 

Copper. 

Fruits 

Msnufketnres...., 

Gnad  totals. 


UkltadBCOw. 

Sooiha^Oii- 

Bmp*. 

Olhwflou- 

(f  al  Aimrlea. 

IriM. 

bM 

"•^ 

7,Si8 

10 

100 

7,685 

•  •  •  • 

107 

•  •  • 

80 

•  •  •  • 

127 

•  •  •  • 

288 

M,2d4 

2,081 

66,806 

C^ 

15 

988 

91 

9 

8 

£»5 

•  •  •  • 

23 

9,051 

488 

6,611 

•  •  ■  • 

84 

1 

13 

901 

8 

•  •  • . 

4,8' !0 

2 

40 

86 

62 

89 

•  •  •  • 

793 

T 

•  ■  ■  • 

228 

•  •  •  • 

161 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  « 

8 

•  •  •  • 

9     . 

489 

2 

12 

10 

149 

2 

6 

6a»tt» 

18,666 

82,029 

186 

7,btt 

7,i:42 

IQ 

409 

llMll 

7,fi97 

101 

818 

16,145 

85 

1,006 

4,802 

188 

682 

285 

161 

8 

612 

167 


161,828 


$1,178,672  60 

86,711  58 

877  76 

88,726  00 

8,440,087  97 

48,007  10 

6,215  60 

16.684  10 

68,060  88 

8,969  75 

27,498  00 

56,491  10 

158,925  00 

98,417  72 

101,569  70 

4(9  64 

260  60 

8,757  61 

8.092  44 


$4,218,088  80 


IMPORTS. 


ASnCLES. 


rottoD  to  tlirsad  snd  gocds 

lioeo  goods.  

Woolen  thread  and  goods 

Silk  thread  and  goods. 

Mixed  goods 

Provisions 

Floor 

Llouors  snd  wtoes 

China  and  glassware 

Drags,  medldnes,  and  perfiitueiy.. 

Ironware 

Hardware  and  Tarloos  srtides..... 

Straw  hats 

Printed  books 

Macblnerr 

Unelaasioed  artteles 

Money  coined 

Grsnd  tofesls. . , 


United  BMm. 

flMlka^Ota- 
tial.AMtlaA. 

tmMOfu, 

Ofhrntrnm- 

Mm. 

1^1 

■  •  •  • 

FMltaco. 

18,li5 

«  « 

14 

•  •  •  • 

110 

•  ■ 

16 

1 

214 

•  • 

8 

•  •  •  ■ 

69 

•  • 

•  •  •■ 

■  •  •  • 

119 

•  ■ 

2,691 

042 

2,758 

5 

45,915 

•  •  •  • 

•  ■  ■  • 

«  • 

1,681 

862 

25,287 

28 

185 

88 

1,746 

•  • 

1,879 

1 

1,751 

I 

1.561 

768 

8,502 

■  • 

8,768 

19 

16,805 

84 

•  »  •  • 

16 

•  •  •  ■  • 

•    V 

16 

•  •  •  ■ 

1T9 

■  • 

2,8!K 

•  •  •  ■ 

1,607 

•  • 

(97 

•  •  •  ■ 

488 

•  • 

•  ■  •  ■ 

•  «  ■  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  • 

67,168 

2,127 

72,725 

68 

19^76 

124 

281 

97 

119 

6,691 

4^916 

27,C08 

1,£81 

8,164 

51064 

26^ 

19 

211 

8,942 

1,4£5 


142,0S2 


$816,276  48 
11,9G5  ill 
89.(82  92 
29,168  65 
12,007  64 
£4,  80  fcO 

161,966  £6 

188618  49 
29,888  06 
54,646  19 
51,979  91 

411,9."^!  87 

7,181  00 

l>t,780  18 

61,657  72 

26,248  86 

814,276  11 


$2,294<642  68 


The  shipping  roovements  at  the  various  ports 
of  theLrepablic  were  as  follows,  in  1880:  En- 
tered, 262  steamers,  with  an  aggregate  of  448,- 
080  tons;  and  82  sailing-vessels,  with  a  total 
tonnage  of  26,(^29. 

It  was  officially  reported,  in  1880,  that  in  the 
contract  for  the  constraction  of  the  Northern 
Railway  of  Guatemala,  a  branch  line  was  stipu- 
lated for,  to  connect  the  main  line  with  one  of 
the  ports  of  Salvador.  Contracts  were  made 
for  several  lines  of  railway  entirely  within  the 
republic;  among  others,  one  from  the  capital 
to  the  port  of  La  Libertad,  and  another  be- 
tween San  Miguel  and  the  port  of  La  Union. 
These  contracts,  however,  were  conditional, 
and  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that  they 
would  be  carried  out.  In  1880  there  were  128 
good  cart-ronds  in  Salvador,  with  an  aggregate 
length  of  576  leagues;  and  a  new  road  was  in 
course  of  preparation  between  the  capitnl  and 
Santa  Ana,  the  most  flourishing  commercial  city 
of  the  republic,  and  the  center  of  a  large  and 
important  agricultural  region.  Tliis  highway 
was  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year,  with 
its  bridgesi  gradesi  etc.,  so  aa  to  admit  of  traffic 


either  by  coaches  or  carts.  The  central  cart- 
road  had  also  received  attention.  Over  various 
of  the  important  streams  to  be  met  on  the  line 
of  the  leading  thoroughfares  iron  bridges  were 
in  process  of  construction,  contracts  for  which 
had  been  made  with  the  Pacific  Bridge  Com- 
pany of  California,  and  three  of  which  were  to 
cost  over  $150,000.  Conriderable  attention 
has  of  late  been  directed  to  the  encouragement 
of  agriculture,  particularly  to  the  cultivation  of 
those  products  which  have  a  permanent  value 
ahroac^  and  oflfer  the  highest  remuneration  for 
the  agriculturist.  An  agricultural  college  was 
to  be  established,  with  which  would  be  connect- 
ed a  model  farm,  where  the  students  would  re- 
ceive practical  experience,  as  well  as  the  theo- 
retical instruction  so  necessary  for  success  in  a 
branch  of  industrial  life  hitherto  neglected  in 
Spanish  America.  Two  thirds  of  the  fertile 
lands  of  the  republic  are  still  unoccunied  and 
uncultivated.  A  large  portion  of  tnese  are 
held  by  the  mnnicipidities,  which,  by  a  recent 
law,  are  required  to  throw  them  open  to  set- 
tlement. 
Pnbllc  instmction  baa,  for  a  nomber  of  yean 
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past,  been  the  object  of  much  care  and  solid-  which  senred  also  as  a  bads  for  the  immediate 
tmle  on  the  part  of  the  Government  There  adhesion  of  Ecuador  and  Boliyia. 
were,  in  Jane,  1680,  624  primary  schools,  of  Later  on  he  was  appointed  President  of  the 
which  159  were  for  females,  and  having  an  Coort  of  Appeals;  and  in  1879,  after  the 
aggregate  attendance  of  24,488  papils,  of  whom  declaration  of  war  by  Pern  against  Chili,  the 
20,000  were  males.  Intermediate  and  higher  neoessitj  of  a  change  in  the  ministry  being 
branches  of  learning  were  taught  respectively  apparent,  public  sentiment  designated  Sefior 
in  twenty-six  colegioSy  with  a  total  of  1,822  Santa  Maria  as  foremost  among  those  who 
pnpils,  of  whom  841  were  females;  and  in  the  should  be  called  upon  to  co-operate  in  a  sratna- 
universities  of  the  capital,  Santa  Ana,  and  San  tion  requiring  the  highest  order  of  intelligence. 
Miguel.  A  college  for  girls  was  to  be  estab-  He  took  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the 
lished  in  Santa  Ana.  Some  $14,000  had  been  new  (Varas-Santa  Maria)  Cabinet  In  July  of 
appropriated  by  the  Government  to  purchase  ttie  same  year  Varas  withdrew,  and  Santa 
and  fit  up  a  suitable  house  for  the  purpose.  Maria  was  called  to  preside  over  the  Cabinet, 
The  Caruejo  de  Irutmceion  publiea  had  decided  serving  at  the  same  time  the  Department  of 
against  the  admission  to  the  National  Univer-  the  Interior.  To  the  strong,  determined  nature 
sityofstudents  holding  certificates  from  schools  of  the  sagacious  diplomat  is  attributed  much 
directed  by  the  clergy.  Two  nijirht-scbools  for  of  the  Chilian  success  in  the  war  with  Pern 
tradesmen  were  opened  in  San  Salvador.  and  Bolivia,  and  to  a  certain  degree  the  happy 
SANfA  MARIA,  Dominoo,  a  Chilian  states-  issue  of  the  protracted  discussion  of  the  bound- 
man,  born  August  4,  1825.  Educated  at  the  ary  question  with  the  Argentine  Republic 
National  Institute  of  Santiago,  he  took  his  de-  The  Santa  Maria  Cabinet  was  dissolved  in 
gree  as  Licentiate  of  Laws  and  Political  Science  June,  1880.  On  August  80,  1880,  the  Chilian 
in  1847,  and  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  Congress  examined  the  general  returns  of  t!ie 
Under-Secretary  of  State  in  the  Department  of  Totes  from  the  various  sections  of  the  repub- 
Justice.  The  following  year  he  was  called  to  lie,  and,  in  view  of  these,  proclaimed  as  IVesi- 
the  post  of  Intendente  of  the  province  of  Col-  dent  of  Chili  the  *^  eminent  citizen  and  states- 
chagua,  and  thus,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-  man  who,  for  more  than  thirty  year^,  has  been 
three,  became  a  perceptible  factor  in  the  fierce  familiar  with  public  affairs,  and  a  constant 
struggle  for  public  liberty  which,  in  Chili,  promoter  of  the  public  weal.'' 
marked  that  critical  period.  Banishment  was  SCOTT,  Thomas  A.,  was  bom  in  Loudon, 
his  lot  for  the  prominent  part  which  he  took  in  Franklin  County,  Pennsylvania,  December  28, 
the  *'  liberal "  revolution  of  1860-'51.  After  a  1828 ;  died  May  21,  1881.  Thomas  Scott,  the 
year  of  exile  in  the  Peruvian  capital,  he  re-  father  of  this  *^  railway  king,"  kept  a  noted 
turned  to  his  native  country,  betook  himself  to  tavern  on  the  old  limestone  turnpike,  running 
the  practice  of  his  professitm,  and,  thanks  to  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  which,  before 
his  talent,  energy,  and  eloquence,  gradually  the  introduction  of  railroads,  was  the  princi- 
rose  to  pre-eminence  at  the  bar  and  in  the  Par-  pal  avenue  of  trade  and  emigration  westward, 
liament  His  ardent  defense  of  liberal  idess  in  ^'  Tom  Scott's  tavern,"  as  it  was  called,  was 
1858  brought  upon  him  a  second  proscription,  sometimes  thronged  with  as  many  as  a  hundred 
self-imposed,  but  more  protracteni  and  more  teatnsters  at  once.  The  boyhood  of  Colonel 
useful  to  Sefior  Santa  Maria  than  the  first.  He  Scott,  passed  among  such  snrronndings,  was 
now  visited  the  principal  countries  of  Western  calculated  to  receive  impressions  that  later  on 
Europe,  and  even  found  an  opportunity  of  dis-  developed  into  ideas  of  the  importance  of 
playing  hb  {N-ofessional  talents  to  advantage  *^  trunk  routes  "  of  communication.  He  worked 
befbre  the  British  courts,  in  a  famous  lawsuit  on  a  farm  in  summer,  attended  a  village  school 
in  which  some  of  his  fellow-countrymen  were  in  winter,  and,  before  reaching  his  ra^ority, 
interested.  On  his  return,  the  political  aspect  hsd  been  clerk  in  several  country  stores  at 
of  affairs  in  Chili  having  undergone  a  raaical  Waynei^oro,  Bridgeport,  and  Meroerabnrg. 
change  under  the  auspices  of  President  Pere2  Afterward  he  became  the  clerk  of  Mijor  James 
and  his  Cabinet,  and  the  Liberal  and  Conserve-  Patten,  collector  of  tolls,  at  Columbia,  on  the 
tive  parties  having  renounced  their  antagonism  State  road.  In  1847  he  accepted  the  post  of 
and  united  their  forces  in  support  of  the  Gov-  chief  clerk  to  the  collector  of  tolls  in  Philadel- 
erament,  Santa  Maria  was  intrusted  with  the  phia,-  the  eaf^tem  terminus  of  the  State  road, 
portfolio  of  Finance,  which  he  held  from  Jan-  It  was  in  1851,  at  the  age  of  twenty-aeven 
nary,  1883,  to  May,  1864.  Again  a  simple  years,  that  he  first  became  connected  with  the 
citizen,  he  rendered  tangible  service  to  his  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  then  only  partially  con- 
country  in  the  private  and  confidential  arrange-  stmcted.  After  a  year's  residence  at  the  juno- 
ment  of  the  treaty  with  Spain,  which  bore  the  tion  near  Hollidaysburg,  in  charge  of  the  bosi- 
signatures  of  Oovarrubias  and  Tavira,  before  ness  of  the  company  passing  oyer  tiie  Portage 
thai  nation  declared  war  against  Chili  in  1866.  road  and  the  western  division  of  the  State  ca- 
In  the  same  year  it  was.  Santa  Maria  who  con-  nid,  he  was  appointed  to  the  responsible  post  of 
summated  in  Lima  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  general  agent  for  the  eastern  or  mountain  di- 
Peru,  which  bears  his  signature,  together  with  vision  of  the  road,  with  headquarters  at  Dun- 
that  of  Doctor  Toribio  Pacheco,  Peruvian  Min-  cansville.  On  the  completion  of  the  western 
ister  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  the  time,  a  compact  division  he  was  made  its  general  agent  at  the 
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PittBbarg  o£Sce,  and  on  the  withdrawal  of  In  1796  the  Oonstltntion  then  in  force  sop- 
General  Herrmon  I.  Lombaert  A*om  the  poet  pressed  the  district,  which  was  soon  after  re* 
of  general  superintendent  of  the  entire  line,  estabhshed  bj  the  First  ConHul  under  the 
Colonel  Soot-t  assumed  the  position,  with  head-  name  of  communal  arrondissement.  After  the 
qnarters  at  Altoona.  In  1869,  on  the  death  consulate  the  country  was  divided,  as  above 
of  Mr.  William  B.  Foster,  vice  president,  Mr.  stated,  into  departments,  arrondissements,  and 
Scott  was  chosen  for  his  successor,  and  was  communes.  The  number  of  the  first  division 
soon  known  as  one  of  the  most  active  and  en*  has  increased  since  1799  from  88  to  89  at  the 
terprising  railway  managers  in  the  country,  present  time.  The  numbers  of  all  the  divisions 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1861  he  was  ap-  are  as  follows :  departments,  89 ;  arrondisse- 
pointed  colonel  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Our-  ments,  878 ;  cantons,  2,941 ;  communes,  87,648. 
tin,  and  distmguished  himself  by  his  energy  in  The  election  of  the  deputies  to  the  Lower 
equipping  aud  forwarding  the  Pennsylvania  Hoose  of  the  French  National  Assembly  is 
▼olunteers.  ^  His  mastery  of  all  the  important  made  by  the  arrondissements.  These  may  be 
details  of  military  transportation  suggested  his  supposed  to  resemble  the  congressional  districts 
appointment  to  the  position  of  Assistant  Sec-  in  the  United  States.  Each  has  its  defined 
retary  of  War  under  General  Simon  Cameron  limits,  its  local  as  well  as  general  interests,  the 
and  his  successor,  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  which  candidates  are  known  to  the  voters,  and  the  one 
he  held  until  May,  1862,  when  his  riulway  in-  to  be  voted  for  is  selected  by  the  voters,  or 
terests  demanded  his  resignation.  He  again  more  generally  by  a  convention  of  delegates 
accepted,  temporarily,  a  Government  commis-  whom  the  voters  have  selected  to  meet  in  con- 
sion  in  1868,  when  he  went  to  Louisville  and  vention  and  authorized  to  designate  the  candi- 
snperintended  tlje  transportation  of  the  Eley-  date.  Thus  at  the  elecUon  this  candidate  is 
enth  and  Twelfth  Corps  eia  Nashville  to  the  voted  for,  and,  if  chosen,  he  is  a  direct  repre- 
relief  of  General  Rosecrans  at  Chattanooga,  sentative  of  the  people,  and  is  bouud  to  sustain 
At  this  time  Colonel  Scott  was  appointed  their  views  by  the  ties  of  a  common  interest 
assistant  quartermaster  -  general  on  General  and  a  common  welfare.  If  he  is  not  faithful 
Hooker^s  staff.  Returning  to  his  railway  du-  and  true  in  his  representation  to  the  demands 
ties,  he  was  instrumental  in  securing  control  of  his  constituents  he  is  set  aside  at  the  end  of 
of  various  Western  lines  necessary  for  opening  his  term  and  another  sent  in  his  place.  If  he 
communication  with  the  great  cities  of  tiie  is  not  prompt  to  defend  the  rights  and  protect 
West,  and,  while  others  deprecated  the  policy  the  liberties  of  his  constituents,  he  is  sure  to 
of  aiding  Western  lines,  lie  was  always  erophat-  be  set  aside.  The  people  in  a  republic  consti- 
ic  in  favoring  it,  and  subsequent  events  have  tute  the  actual  sovereign,  and  it  is  in  accord- 
amply  proved  the  correctness  of  bis  idea  which  ance  with  their  will,  ciumly  expressed,  that  all 
was  adopted  by  the  company.  In  1871,  rival  contingencies  are  to  be  decided.  By  this  sy»- 
routes  to  St  Louis  and  Chicago  having  been  tem,  the  sovereignty  of  the  voice  of  the  people 
brought  under  the  same  management,  it  was  in  the  Congress,  or  the  National  Assembly,  is 
deemed  expedient  for  the  simple  and  effective  expected  to  be  Hccured. 
working  of  the  lines  west  of  Pittsburg  that  a  Now,  Gambetta  proposed  that  the  election 
separate  company  should  be  chartered,  which  of  the  deputies  by  arrondissements  should  be 
was  accomplished  by  the  State  Legislature  of  abolished,  and  that  it  diould  be  made  by  the  de- 
Pennsylvania,  March  1,  1871,  Colonel  Scott  be-  partments.  The  senators  of  each  department 
coming  president  of  this  company — ^known  as  were  to  be  authorized  by  an  act  of  the  National 
the  Pennsylvania  Company,  being  the  agency  Assembly  to  designate  a  number  of  persona 
by  which  the  Western  rosds  leased  by  the  who  were  to  constitute  a  board  for  the  nomi- 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  are  operated.  At  the  nation  of  the  candidates  for  deputies  from  the 
same  date  he  was  made  president  of  the  *^  Pan-  department  This  list  of  candidates,  thus  pre- 
Handle  Route,"  otherwise  known  as  the  Pitts-  pared,  was  to  form  the  ticket  of  names  for 
burg,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  Railway.  He  which  the  voter  might  give  his  ballot,  and  was 
was  also  president  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail-  called  the  serutin  de  lute.  If  he  voted  for  any 
road  from  March,  1871,  to  March,  1872.  other  person,  his  vote  was  really  thrown  away. 
SCRUTIN  DE  LISTE.  The  civil  divisions  It  will  be  seen  that  the  candidates  thus  nom- 
of  France  are  known  as  departments,  arron-  inated  and  elected  were  not  representatives  of 
diBsements,  and  communes.  The  canton  is  the  people,  but. of  the  senators  and  of  the 
merely  a  small  Judicial  district  Before  1789  board  to  which  they  owed  their  official  exist- 
France  was  divided  into  a  great  number  of  ence.    The  popular  vote  was  simply  a  fonn^ 

grovinces,  each  having  its  separate  legislation,  which  neither  made  nor  unmade  the  depnty, 

inguage,  and  customs.    The  limits  and  even  after  he  had  received  his  nomination.    Thus 

the  names  of  the  provinces  were  effaced  by  a  the  actual  sovereignty  of  the  people  would  be 

decree  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  on  Decern-  gone.    The  power  would  be  transferred  to 

her  22, 1789,  uid  the  new  division  into  depart-  those  who  worked  the  machinery.    They  had 

ments  was  adopted,  and. the  number  fixed  at  arrived  at  the  possession  of  power;  they  were 

eighty-three.  Each  department  was  subdivided  afVaid  that  they  might  soon  lose  the  treasure; 

into  districts;  each  district  into  cantons;  and  they  feared  to  trust  the  people,  and  they  chose 

each  canton  into  municipalities  or  communes,  the  alternative,  to  sacrifice  the  rights  and  to 
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destroy  the  rovereignty  of  the  people.    Hap-  value  for  food.    Bot  the  glncose  does  not  re- 

pily,  the  Toterti  of  FraDoe  penetrated  the  scheme  main  stable.     In  its  moist  and    moderatelr 

of  Ganibetta,  and,  by  defeating  it,  signified  to  warm  condition  it  goes  into  lactic  acid,  like  all 

him  that  bis  day  was  over.  other  saccharine  matters  under  such  ciroam- 

SEYMOUR,  Obiokk  Stosbs,  bom  in  Litch-  stances,  when  its  food- value  becomes  a  mat- 
field,  Connecticut,  February  9,  1804;  died  An-  ter  of  uncertainty.  If  air  were  entirely  ex- 
gust  12,  1881.  His  first  appearance  in  public  eluded  from  the  ensilage,  the  changes  would 
fife  dated  from  his  election  to  the  Connecticut  stop  here,  and  the  loss  probably  be  trifling, 
L^slatnre  in  1882  as  a  member  from  his  native  ana  perhaps  entirely  balanced  by  the  increased 
town.  In  1855  he  was  chosen  a  Judge  of  the  digestibility  of  the  fiber.  But  uir  is  never  en- ' 
Superior  Court,  where  he  served  with  distinc-  tirely  excluded  from  an  earth-pit.  The  ground 
tion  for  eight  years.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  is  not  impervious  to  air  or  other  gases.  The 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  in  1878  war  made  the  oxygen  of  the  air  permeates  the  earthy  coTcr- 
Chief-Justice.  In  1874  he  left  that  high  ofllce  vkg^  and  upon  reaching  the  damp  ensilage 
in  consequence  of  the  constitutional  littiitation  stimulates  alcoholic  and  acetous  fermentationa, 
of  age.  Previous  to  his  judicial  career  he  had  which  cause  decomposition,  and  the  evolution 
served  in  Congress,  having  been  elected  to  the  ot  carbonio-acid  gas  and  heat.  The  top  of 
Thirty-first  and  re-elected  to  the  Thirty  third  the  ensilage,  which  comes  most  in  contact  with 
Congress.  the  air,  is  most  affected,  the  measure  of  loss 

SlXOS,    Thbih   CoNSTBUcnov   and  Usbs.  being  determined  by  the  supply  of  air.    The 

These  are  pits  for  the  preservation  of  succulent  following,  from  analyses  by  Moser  and  Gohren, 

herbage  without  drying.    The  preserved  con-  at  the  distinguished  experiment-station  at  Vi- 

tents  of  the  pit  are  called  eruila^s.   The  silo,  as  enna,  of  green  fodder-corn  before  and  after 

formerly  employed  in  modern  agriculture,  con-  ensilage,  will  indicate  the  character  and  loca- 

sisted  of  an  excavation  in  the  eirth,  usually  in  tion  of  loss  common  in  silos  made  by  excava- 

an  elongated  form,  into  which  grean  herbage  tions  in  the  earth.    The  corn  was  in  blossom 

was  placad  in  its  succulent  condition,  and  then  when  cut,  and  was  packed  in  silos  of  medium 

covered  with  earth  to  exclude  air.    The  pit  size,  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  dirt  several 

was  duj  in  some  dry  locality  into  which  water  feat  in  thickness.    A  hundred  pounds  of  the 

would  not  penetrate,  and  the  vegetable  matter  green  com  gave  18*85  pounds  of  dry  solids,  of 

laid  upon  tba  hire  earth,  but  protected  from  which  6*67  were  crude  fiber,  leaving  12*18  of 

above  with  boards  or  other  means  for  pre-  solid  matter  available  for  food.    The  ash  from 

venting  the  dirt  to  be  thrown  over  it  from  these  solids  was  '6  per  cent.    As  the  aah  does 

mixing  with  the  contents  of  the  silo,  and  the  not  vary  by  reason  of  any  changes  in  a  silo,  a 

whole  was  then  covered  with  a  deep  layer  of  comparison  of  the  weight  of  dry  solids  required 

earth.    In  this  situation  the  vegetation  is  pre-  to  yield  a  given  amount  of  ash  before  and  after 

aerved  from  putrefactive  decay  from  three  to  goinz  into  a  silo,  will  show  whether  there  is 

six  months  or  more,  and  apparentiy  in  a  con-  any  loss  by  ennlaging,  and,  if  so,  how  much, 

dition  but  little  changed  from  what  it  was  Since  *6  of  a  pound  of  ash  comes  from  100 

when  first  buried.    This  form  of  silo  has  bean  pounds  of  green  corn  before  going  into  the  silo, 

largely  in  use  in  Europe,  especially  in  France  tlie  ensilage  from  100  pounds  of  green  com 

and  Austria,  for  many  years,  for  preserving,  must  also  yield  *6  of  a  pound  of  ash.    After 

for  the  winter  food  of  domestic  animals,  the  being  six  months  in  a  silo,  a  sample  of  ensilage 

tops  and  pulp  of  beets  from  which  sugar  had  from  the  green  com  analyzed  as  above,  taken 

been  mad  a,  and  also  green  clover,  the  stalks  of  fifteen  inches  from  the.  top  of  the  silo,  required 

maize,  and  various  other  vegetible  produc-  but  9*9  pounds  of  dry  matter,  instead  of  18*85 

tions  not  easily  dasiooated.    It  is  deemed  a  mat-  pounds,  to  produce  *6  of  a  pound  of  ash,  show- 

ter  of  considerable  importance  by  agricultur-  ing  a  loss  of  8*95  pounds  of  dry  matter,  of 

ists  to  be  able  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  desic-  which  *89  of  a  pound  was  crude  fiber,  and  the 

eating  cattle-food  for  winter  use,  and  especially  rest,  8*06  pounds,  was  available  food-elements, 

desirable  to  supply  neat  stock  with  food  in  a  indicating  a  loss  of  very  nearly  two  thirds  of 

green  and  succulent  condition,  that  being  the  the  food-element  contained  in  the  green  corn. 

stale  in  which  nature  seems  to  have  designed  Another  sample  of  ensilage  from  the  same  silo, 

them  to  take  it.  taken  thirty  inches  from  the  top,  and  conse- 

Though  ensilage  when  taken  from  such  silos  quently  less  exposed  to  access  of  air,  required 

six  months  after  burial  appears  very  much  as  it  12*47  pounds  of  dry  matter  to  produce  "6  of  a 

did  when  first  put  in,  it  is  Known  that  it  under-  pound  of  ash,  showing  a  loss  of  only  6*88 

goes  material  changes,  some  of  which  are  ben-  pounds,  of  which  '51  was  crude  fiber,  and  the 

eficial,  and  others  are  the  occasion  of  serious  rest,  5*87  pounds,  was  available  food-element, 

loss.    The  first  change  is  that  of  sugar  into  or  nearly  one  half  of  the  original  food  in  the 

lactic  acid,  the  presence  of  which  softens  the  green  com.    In  another  sUo  a  sample  of  ensi- 

crude  fiber,  rendering  some  of  it  soluble  and  lage,  taken  three  feet  from  the  surface,  showed, 

digestible  which  was  insoluble  before.     The  when  compared  with  the  green  com,  a  loss  of 

presence  of  the  newly  formed  acid  also  con-  45  per  cent  of  the  food-elements  in  the  com 

tributes  to  chauflring  the  amylaceous  matters  before  ensilaging.    As  the  sUos  from  which 

into  glucose,  which  gives  them  an  enhanced  these  samples  of  ensilage  were  taken  were 
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rnkde  onder  the  direoUons  of  the  experiment-  Different  nuterials  and  a  variety  of  modes  of 
station,  and  in  tbe  moat  approved  inanDer,  tlie  coustmctiou  ore  employed.  Some  are  made 
results  ihuw  at  K'sst  the  average  loss  reralting  with  thiuk  wails  of  solid  masonry ;  others  laid 
from  the  prewrvation  of  frreen  food  in  silos  ay  dr;,  and  pointed  inside  and  out;  soine  are 
made  br  a  simple  excavation  in  dry  earth,  made  of  bricic  or  wood,  bnt  more  are  pmbablf 
'While  the  tosses  are  litrge,  there  is  dways  a  made  of  concrete  than  any  other  material.  It 
counter  balancing  effect  in  tliem.  The  loss  In  has  special  advantafces  for  the  purpose.  It 
non-DitrogenoQit  food-elementa,  whioh  are  in  makes  an  air-tiftht  wall ;  is  durable,  not  being 
excess  in  fodder-oorn  and  most  other  matters  atfected  by  frost  or  water ;  iv  a  poor  conductor 
commonly  preserved  in  silos,  ia  much  greater  of  best,  is  nheap,  and  readily  conatrncted  with- 
tbsn  in   tbe  nitrogenoaa  or    flesh- prodadng    out  sklUed  labor. 

elements.  Tbe  loss  in  the  former  ia  over  60  Silos  are  preferebly  located  st  the  side  of 
per  cent;  in  tbe  latter  seldom  over  3j  per  the  bam  in  which  their  contenta  are  to  be 
oent;  bo  tbat  ensilage  from  snch  silos  osoally  fed,  the  bottom  I>eing  on  a  level  with  tbe 
fbmiahes  a  better  -  balanced  ration  than  the  bottom  of  the  stable,  fur  convenience  in 
green  food.  Bat  tlie  waste  is  too  great  to  feeding,  as  in  Fig.  1,  a  door  opening  from 
make  it  economfi;al  to  preserve  anything  in  tbe  bottom  of  the  silo,  or  each  <>f  its  oompart- 
earth-pits  which  could  ba  preserved  by  desic-  menta,  to  the  btable,  for  conveyiimr  food  to 
cation.  the  stock.     The  necessary  coveriDs  for  pro- 

Fnliy  appreciating  tliat  aooess  of  air  to  the    tcction  against  wet  Is  easily  made  in  such  ■ 
ensilage  was  tbe  cause  of  its  wasting,  H.  An-    location. 

gnate  Goffart,  of  France,  introduced  improve-        Deep  silos  preserve  their  contents  beat,  and 
ments  in  silos  for  excluding  sir.    An  excava-    are  more  economical  in  ooveriog  and  in  weights 
tion  was  made  with  perpendicular  sides,  and    thnn  shallow  ones.    Twenty  feet  is  a  desirable 
protected  with  walls  of  masonry,  either  brick    depth  when  it  can  be  obtained,  and  an  inclined 
or  bUme,  with  sides  and  Iwttom  wster-tigbt.    snrfoce  gives  the  best  facilities  for  regulating 
When  tlie  material  to  be  preserved  had  l>een    depth,  and  the  greatest  convenience  in  tilling, 
mogly  packed  in  the  silo,  the  whole  was  oov-    The  lower  tbe  temperature  the  greater  tbe  re- 
sistance to  change.    It  is  therefore  de- 
sirable that  when  the  contents  of  tbe 
silo  have  settled  all  they  will,  they 
should  not  Hm  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground.     So  much  of  tbe  top  of 
the  silo  as  will  be  vacant  when  the 
aettling  is  done,  may  as  well  be  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  consist 
of  a  cnrb  of  wood  tliat  csn  be  removed 
and  replaced  at  pleasure.    In  the  oon- 
struotioD  of  siloe  it  is  a  mutter  of  great 
importance  to  have  the  opposite  sides 
exactly  parallel,  and  tbe  surfaces  as 
smooth  as  possible,  so  that  tbe  cover- 
ing in  settling  shall  neither  crowd,  to 
prevent  going  down  withont  obstruc- 
tion, nor  leave  cracks  for  air  to  work 
in.    For  the  same  reason  it  is  also  im- 
portant that  the  walls  should  be  so 
thick  and  firm  as  not  to  spring,  either 
in  or  out.    Space  is  best  economized 
Tm.  i.-C«w«cno»  or  *  B*s»  Am  BtM>.  by  building  aa  nearly  square  as  con- 

venience will  allow,  unce  the  same 
ered  with  stronfr  pla^k^  closely  fitted,  to  ex-  lurface  of  wall  in  a  square  form  will  in- 
clude air,  and  laid  direotly  npon  the  contenta  close  more  space  than  in  a  parallelogram; 
of  the  silo,  and  then  heavily  weighted  with  and  eiperienoe  has  proved  that  it  is  bet- 
stones.  By  this  means  the  ensilage  was  pressed  ter  to  divide  a  silo  into  compartments  by 
into  the  must  compact  form,  and  the  air  in  tlie  partitions,  sixteen  feet  apart,  mtber  than  to 
vacant  spaces  forced  oat,  the  cover  following  have  alt  the  space  In  one  room  so  large  aa 
down  as  the  contents  of  tbe  silo  settled,  the  to  make  the  covering  unwieldy,  and  to  cauae 
closely  fitting  cover  protecting  against  the  ad-  a  needlessly  large  surface  to  be  exposed  to 
mission  of  outside  air.  Thus  protected,  the  the  ur  when  feeding.  A  silo  divided,  aa  in 
loss  waa  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  utility  Rg.  2,  will  require  forty-foor  feet  lesa  length 
of  silos  greatly  enhanced.  Since  the  introduo-  of  wall,  and  expose  but  one  third  the  amount 
tion  of  this  improvement,  earth-pits  have  been  of  snrface  when  feeding,  sa  when  arranged 
steadily  going  out  of  use,  and  air-tight  silos  as  in  Fig.  8.  By  fillfnK  one  apartment  at  a 
Rinltiplying.  In  the  United  States  silos  having  time,  ii^nry  will  be  avoided  by  keeping  open- 
tight  walla,  with  rare  exoeptiona,  are  only  need,    too  long. 
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TlioDgb  ^oa  are  generallj'  conitnicted  b»- 
low-ffTonod,  it  is  by  no  maana  neoeaaarj  to 
build  tbem  k>,  The^  oao  be 
made  above  the  surface  ua  well 
oa  belov  it,  hj  asiiig  double 
walla,  aa  for  the  [ireMrvatioit 
of  ice,  but  one  of  the  walla,  at 
least,  should  be  air-tight,  to 
guard  against  the  peroolation 
of  air  throDgh  wnaterer  is 
aaed  to  fill  the  spaoe  between 
the  walls. 

To  efftfot  the  destrDotion  of 
organio  matter,  three  things 
are  neoesiary :  a  temperature 
at  which  changes  can  be  car- 
ried onj  free  oxjgan,  to  pro* 
dace  Dew  oombi nations ;  and 
moisture,  as  a  medium  for  it  to 
work  through.  If  either  one 
of  these  essentials  is  absent, 
destraotioD  vroald  be  prevent- 

Fm.1 


3  3  3 


ed.  It  would  be  eiceedioglj  difficult,  either 
to  maintain  a  temperature  so  low,  or  to  re- 
move so  much  moisture  from  suooolent  vege- 
tation, as  to  prevent  destrootion.  The  most 
available  resort  ia  to  exclude  the  free  oxygen 
of  the  air.  In  buildiog  a  silo,  the  chief  ef- 
fort of  the  builder  should,  therefore,  be  to 
aeoiire  the  most  perfect  ezclonon  of  air  posid- 


Fm.  i.Smma*  or  «  PoBTiai  of  Biut. 

ble.  Thia,  it  is  true,  will  not  prevent  alt  change. 
Where  there  is  safficient  moisture  present,  as 
there  always  is  in  green  v^retation.  and  a  me- 
dinm  temperature,  angar  will  be  changed  Into 
lactic  eoid.  but  this  change  ia  little  else  than  a 
rearrangement  of  the  atoms  of  angsr,  without 
involving  any  deMmctive  disintegration.  It  ia 
rimply  analogous  to  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  a  mass  of  balf-nusticated  herbage, 


lying  wet  and  warm  in  the  ponoh  ot  a  rami* 
nunt,  by  which  the  sogar  aaanmes  a  new  form, 
that  makea  it  more  easily  utilized  by  the  living 
organism.  This  olumge  is  ioevitaUe,  and  wiU 
ooonr  whether  oxygen,  or  air,  is  present  or  not; 
but  if  no  farther  change  takes  place,  material 
loss  in  the  value  of  the  food  preserved  will 
not  neceasarily  be  anstained.  The  detttruotivo 
agents  in  a  a'do  are  alcoholic  and  acetio  fer- 
mentation. 

The  work  of  filling  a  ulo  diould  be  done 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  in  order  that  what  ia 
firet  put  in  may  not  hemt  to  heat  and  ferment 
before  the  cover  ia  laid  on.  For  this  reason  it 
is  not  advisable  to  make  silos  or  their  oompart- 
ments  larger  than  to  hold  about  200  tonR. 
The  majority  of  experience  favors  ontting  the 
fodder  (especially  com)  very  short,  a  half  inch 
or  less  in  length,  but  it  can  be  safely  preserved 
whole,  and  cut  afterward  if  desired.  When 
any  conuderable  amount  is  to  be  out,  ateam- 
power  ia  preferred.  A  ten  horse-power  engine 
will  out  fine  10  tons  per  boar,  or  100  tons  a 
day,  including  neceaaary  stops,  so  that  a  200- 
ton  compartment  can  be  lilled  in  two  days. 
Filling  thns  rapidly  makes  the  work  aecnre 
against  heating  or  other  exposure.  A  longer 
time  in  fltling  would  not  be  fatal  to  results,  but 
the  shorter  the  time  the  better.  WhUe  the  till- 
ing ia  going  on,  the  sorfaoe  should  be  kept  aa 
level  as  possible,  and  the  corners  well  filled  in 
and  trodden  down,  in  order  that  the  whole  may 
settle  alike.    If  naevenly  packed,  and  some 

Elacea  sink  more  than  others,  the  covering  wiU 
e  liable  to  warp  and  ii^ura.  and  open  crevices 
for  the  admission  of  air.    The  l)est  covering 
yet  devised  consists  of  sound,  two-inch  plank, 
grooved  together  in  sections,  two  and  a  half  to 
three  feet  wide,  for  convenience  in  handling, 
and    long  enongh  to  reach  aoroas  the  silo, 
neually  sixteen  feet     The  sections  are  also 
joined  with  grooves  and  tonguea,  making  the 
whole  air-tight.    As  these  sections  will  come 
apart  easily,  they  are  very  eon- 
venient  for  removing,  one  at  a 
time,  when  feeding  the  enrilage, 
BO  that  no  more  surface  will  be 
'    expoeed  than  what  is  desired  for 
ontting  dovn  at  once. 

As  soon  as  the  rilo  ia  filled,  the 
covering  shonld  be  laid  on  at  once, 
and  immediately  weigtilod  down 
with  stone  or  other  weights,  at 
the  rate  of  SCO  to  SGO  ponnda  to 
each  squarefootoficrfaoe.  When 
the  settling  is  done,  the  joints 
around  the  fldgea  of  the  oovcr  may 
be  cemented,  to  prevent  any  possible  admis- 
sion of  air.    Thns  protected,  the  contents  will 
remain  sonnd  for  an  indefinite  time. 

The  destructive  agents  in  a  silo  are  alooholio 
and  acetic  fermentation.  They  oan  not  oocnr 
without  the  ctntact  of  air,  and  are  therefore 
not  necessary  accompaniments  of  ensilage. 
They  can  he  avoided — first,  by  excluding  ur 
from  the  ailo;  and,  SMondly,  by  feeding  the  en- 
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mlage  when  first  taken  from  the  pit,  or  before  Liverpool,  April  1, 1880.  Intended  by  bis  par* 
it  has  time  to  ferment.  The  development  of  ents  for  a  clergyman,  he  embraced  the  his- 
alcohol  always  implies  the  destrnction  of  food-  trionic  profession  soon  after  reaching  his  ma- 
elements,  and  its  presence  in  the  nltion  is  on-  Jority,  and  going  to  America  he  made  his  first 
favorable  to  the  prodaction  of  meat  and  milk,  appearance  in  the  Boston  National  Theatre  as 
and  to  health.  It  makes  dark-colored  and  in-  Dr.  Pangloss  in  '^  The  Heir  at  Law.*'  Accord- 
sipid  flesh,  makes  milk  thin  and  poor,  and  im-  ing  to  his  own  account  of  his  first  years  on  the 
pairs  both  the  quantity  and  flavor  of  batter,  stage,  that  part  of  his  career  was  occupied  with 
permitting  the  formation  of  alcohol,  is  the  his  being  constantly  dismissed  for  incapacity, 
principal  cause  of  the  adverse  effects  from  In  Laura  Keene^s  Theatre,  in  New  York,  he 
feeding  ensilage,  which  has  caused  some  feed-  succeeded  in  gaining  a  footing,  and  after  play- 
ers to  condemn  it  for  the  production  of  uiilk  ing  a  variety  of  parts  for  five  years,  he  in 
and  butter,  and  stock-growers  to  condemn  it  1868  took  up  the  character  of  Lord  Dundreary 
for  the  use  of  breeding-animals.  A  second  in '^  The  American  Cousin."  It  was  a  subordi- 
canse  for  unfavorable  results  from  the  use  of  nate  part  in  the  play,  but,  perceiving  its  possi- 
ensilage  lies  in  the  imperfect  balance  of  food-  bilities,  he  gave  it  a  new  turning  and  added 
elements  in  the  material  most  commonly  pre-  gradually  a  great  variety  of  details.  In  this 
served — ^fodder>com.  The  stalks  and  leaves  of  rdle  he  became  the  most  popular  actor  of  ec- 
maize  are  not,  in  their  best  estate,  a  well-bid-  centric  comedy  of  the  day  in  New  York,  and 
anoed  food  for  an  exclusive  diet  for  milch-cows  afterward  in  London.  In  1864  he  appeared 
or  growing  animals.  They  carry  an  excess  of  as  David  Garrick  in  T.  W.  Robertson's  play  of 
ataroh,  gum,  and  sugar,  with  a  diminutive  sup-  that  name,  and  proved  that  his  strength  was  not 

ely  of  flesh-forming  matter.  It  ought  not  to  limited  to  farcical  comedy  alone.  His  reputation 
e  expected  that  such  food  could  be  greatly  was  chiefly  bailed  on  those  two  impersonations, 
improved  by  passing  it  through  a  silo.  I'od-  A  long  list  of  pieces  were  written  for  him  by 
der-corn  will  be  fodder-corn  still,  with  aJl  its  the  leading  comic  writers  of  England,  such  as 
excellences  and  defects  combined,  whether  fed  Tom  Taylor,  Byron,  and  Oxenford.  Thoogh 
from  the  silo,  or  in  its  preen  or  desiccated  state,  very  popular  in  England,  he  was  more  attached 
and  most  produce  the  legitimate  effects  due  to  to  the  American  stage,  on  which  he  first  at- 
its  composition.  Fodder-corn,  to  give  the  most  tained  success,  and  on  which,  before  his  vigor- 
satisfactory  returns,  requires  to  be  comnle-  ous  oone^titution  broke  down,  he  was  regarded 
mented  with  something  like  clover,  or  other  as  the  most  amusing  and  attractive  actor.  His 
food  richer  than  itself  in  fiesh-forming  matter,  acting  was  marked  by  refinement  and  quiet 
and  this  is  equdly  necessary  whether  it  is  fed  humor,  and  the  refinement  preserved  in  the 
from  the  silo  or  the  field.  When  constructed,  farcical  touches  which  he  gave  to  the  character 
filled,  and  covered  as  described,  the  silo  will  of  Dundreary  was  the  key  to  his  success, 
do  its  perfect  work  in  the  preservation  of  its  60U1H  CAROLINA.  The  debt  of  South 
contents;  but  it  should  not  be  expected  to  Carolina  amounts  to  $6,842,821.  It  is  all  ' 
work  miracles  in  conyerting  imperfect  into  funded  or  being  funded  at  6  per  cent  interest, 
perfect  food,  the  farmer  must  expect  to  take  The  deficiency  bonds,  amounting  to  $562,577, 
out  just  what  he  puts  in,  the  only  difference  mature  in  1888,  and  the  consols,  amounting  to 
being  that  the  silo  starts  the  work  of  diges-  $5,887,944,  in  1898.  The  Agricultural  College 
tion.  If  the  food  he  puts  in  is  faulty,  it  wiU  scrip,  amounting  to  $191,800,  is  a  permanent 
be  fauUy  when  he  takes  it  out;  and,  if  it  is  investment.  The  sinking  fund  commissioners 
good,  he  may  rest  assured  the  silo  will  not  are  not  able  to  apply  the  funds  in  their  hands 
spoil  it  He  must  use  skill  and  Judgment  in  to  the  retirement  of  bonds,  as  the  market  price 
bttlanoing  the  composition  of  his  food,  either  has  gone  above  par,  and  they  are  restrained 
when  he  stores  it  or  when  he  feeds  it  out;  from  paying  more  by  their  regulations.  The 
whether  he  stores  in  the  bam  or  in  the  silo,  green  consoi  bonds,  which  have  been  decided 
If  he  wants  to  preserve  milk-producing  food  by  the  courts  to  be  only  valid  for  a  part  of 
he  must  put  it  in,  or  he  will  not  be  able  to  their  face  value,  are  being  converted  into  the 
take  it  out.  If  he  wants  to  preserve  fiit-pro*  new,  brown  consols,  the  coupons  of  which  are 
dncing  food,  he  must  take  tne  same  course,  receivable  for  State  taxes. 
When  the  farmer  has  learned  to  do  his  part  The  revenues  of  the  State  are  derived  from 
properly,  the  silo  wUl  be  accepted  as  an  in-  a  royalty  on  the  phosphates  dug  in  the  naviga- 
▼aluable  aid  in  the  economy  of  modem  agri-  ble  streams,  and  a  general  tax  levy.  The  plios- 
eultnre;  and  preserving,  as  it  does,  its  contents  phate  royalty  was  greater  in  1880-'81  than  in 
sound  for  a  time  indefinite,  it  will  be  as  ser-  any  previous  year,  and  is  likely  to  increase 
viceable  in  carrying  the  dairyman's  herd,  with  still  more.  It  amounted  to  $121,541,  and,  with 
full  udders,  through  the  summer's  scorching  a  tax  levy  of  1*4  mill  on  the  dollar,  was  suf- 
drongfata,  as  in  maintaining  warmth  and  vigor  ficient  to  defray  the  current  expenditorea.  The 
in  winter's  perishing  reign.  interest  on  the  public  debt  was  met  by  a  fur- 
SILYER  COINAGE.  (See  Bi-Mstaixio  ther  levy  of  2*5  mills,  making  the  general  tax 
STAirDAKD  and  FnrANOBS,  UNrrsD  States.)  levy  8*0  mills. 

SOTHERN,  Edward  Askxw,  comedian,  died  The  session  of  the  Le^slature  opened  No- 

in  London,  January  20th.    He  was  bom  in  vember  22d.    The  principal  measure  passed 
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before  the  adjoarnment  for  the  holidays  was  a  thorities.  The  effect  of  this  law  is  to  require 
general  stock  law  for  the  State.  The  repeal  owners  of  stock  to  fence  in  their  animals,  in- 
of  the  lien  law  was  proposed  but  was  defeated,  stead  of  obliging  the  growers  of  crops  to  erect 
Proposed  amendments  m  the  election  laws  led  fences  for  their  protection.  The  law  goes  into 
ttiati  excited  discussion.  The  principal  change  operation  at  the  end  of  the  year  1882.  The 
proposed  was  the  adoption  of  a  registration  brief  period  allowed  was  felt  to  be  a  great  hard- 
la'^.  In  the  draiighteJ  bill,  not  only  was  ship,  and  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  causes 
every  voter  required  to  register,  and  furnish  of  the  sudden  migration  of  negro  farmers  and 

E roofs  on  the  ddmind  of   the  supervisor  of  laborers  from  Edgefield  and  other  counties 

is  identity  and  residence,  but  also  to  pay  a  which  took  place  in  the  winter  of  1881.    Some 

fe3  for  the  registration.    In  the  debates,  this  counties  which  engage  principally  in  stock- 

and  similar  cUusas  calculated  to  restrict  the  raising  were  exempted  on  the  condition  that  a 

exerois3  of  tha  franchise  were   stricken  out.  boundary-fence  should  be  built  around  each 

With  these  stringent  provltions  for  registra-  county  at  the  expense  of  the  people  redding 

tion,  amDuntiag  to  a  limitation  of  suffrage,  it  therein. 

was  proposad  to  impose  effdctual  regulations  In  December  one  of  the  sndden  migratory 
against  frauds  and  tissue-paper  ballots,  etc.  A  movements  of  the  colored  population  of  the 
bill  was  brought  in  requiring  all  bidlots  to  be  Sputh  which  have  become  familiar  under  the 
of  uniform  size  and  printed  on  phin  white  name  of  "exodus,*'  commenced  in  Edgefield 
paper.  Separate  ballots  were  to  be  deposited  Gounty.  The  failure  of  the  crops  in  1881  bad 
for  the  State,  lezi^slative,  and  county  offices,  impoverished  the  colored  farmers.  The  stock 
congressional  candidate's  presi  lential  eleotors,  law  was  considered  unbearable,  as  they  could 
etc..  there  being  eight  different  boxas  for  the  not  build  fences  to  inclose  their  cattle  at  once, 
different  dosaas  of  offices.  Only  one  voter  and  would  thus  be  unable  to  keep  live-stock  at 
was  to  be  admitted  at  a  tima.  There  was  aU.  The  proposed  registration  law  supplied 
much  opposition  in  both  parties  to  the  com-  them,  moreover,  with  a  political  motive.  They 
promise  involved  in  the  proposed  election  had  made  inquiries  about  the  conditions  and 
laws.  The  discussion  was  not  over  at  the  time  prospects  of  settlers  in  Arkansas,  and  received 
of  the  recess.  Laws  wera  passed  to  render  favorable  reports.  The  movement  was  pre- 
th3  liquor  acts  of  the  preceding  sassion  more  meditated,  and  had  been  publicly  discussed  and 
effactiil.  A  revised  code  of  the  statutes  was  prepared  for  in  the  three  or  four  months  |ire- 
adopted.  In  the  previous  sassion,  comnissions  ceding.  The  start  was  made  on  the  24th  of 
had  baen  appointed  for  the  consideration  of  December,  and  before  the  81st  as  many  as 
am  and  Hants  in  the  railroad,  militia,  election,  5,000  had  left  their  homes  in  this  county.  The 
tax  laws,  eta  One  of  thesa  commissions  was  county  was  thus  stripped  in  one  week  of  one 
intrusted  with  the  dutv  of  proposing  a  plan  filth  of  the  laboring  population.  The  section 
for  amending  the  Oanstitution.  The  minority  known  as  the  Ridge,  extending  from  Lexing- 
report  of  the  co :nmi»)ion  was  adopted  by  the  ton  Oounty  boundary  along  the  line  of  the 
Legislature.  This  proposed  that  the  Oonstitu-  Oharlotte,  Columbia  and  Augusta  Railroad  to 
tioii  should  ba  revised  by  the  action  of  a  Oon-  Trenton,  twenty-four  miles  long  and  four  or 
stitntional  Convention,  instead  of  by  the  direct  dye  miles  broad,  was  left  with  scarcely  a  sin- 
vote  of  the  paopla  on  the  proposed  amend-  gle  laborer.  The  emigrating  negroes  com- 
ments. This  mode  was  in  accordance  with  the  plained  that  their  efforts  for  ten  years  to  oh- 
form3r  practice,  but  was  strongly  opposed  to  tain  a  living  and  improve  their  condition  had 
the  ganeral  popular  sentiment,  which  feared  fiuled  on  account  oi  the  exorbitant  rents  and 
that  the  constitutional  right)  most  highly  prices  of  provisions,  and  that  their  political 
treasured  by  the  misses— universal  suffrage,  rights  were  denied  them,  their  ballots  were 
frea  education,  and  homestead  exemption —  not  counted,  and  they  were  not  even  permitted 
might  be  swept  away  by  the  convention  if  its  to  sign  petitions  against  the  passage  of  the 
action  was  made  final.  stock  law,  which  would  make  existence  im- 
The  general  stock  law  made  a  sweeping  possible  for  them.  The  majority  of  the  emt- 
change  m  the  rights  of  farmsrs  and  the  condi-  grants  worked  under  a  tenancy  system.  They 
tions  of  agriculture.  It  was  felt  to  be  directed  rented  land  and  paid  a  stipulated  quanti^  of 
against  the  small  farmers,  particularly  the  cotton  for  each  acre.  A  bale  of  ginned  ootton 
negro  tenant  formers,  and  to  have  the  same  was  paid  for  from  six  to  ten  acres  of  land.  The 
object  as  the  repeal  of  the  lien  law  would  have  tenant  furnished  his  own  fertilizers,  stock,  and 
had.  It  provided  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  tools.  The  soil  was  very  thin,  and  required  a 
for  ownar^  of  live-stock  to  permit  their  ani-  large  quantity  of  guano.  In  other  parts  of  the 
mala  to  run  at  large  beyond  the  limits  of  their  county  the  one  third,  or  share  system,  of  ten- 
own  land.  Persons  finding  strange  animals  on  ancy  is  in  operation.  From  these  districts 
their  land  may  demand  of  their  owners  fifty  yery  few  of  the  negroes  joined  the  exodna. 
centsforeaohhorse,  mule,  R wine,  or  horned  ani-  Under  this  sytttem  the  planters  furnish  the 
mal,  and  twenty-five  cents  for  each  sheep,  goat,  stock  and  implements,  ana  receive  two  thirds 
etc.,  and  recover  damages  for  any  injury  sus-  of  the  crop.  They  also  furnish  the  negroes 
tained.  Stray  animals  seized  and  unclaimed  with  their  supplies,  and  exact  less  exorbitant 
shall  be  advertised  and  sold  by  the  cdunty  au-  prices  than  the  merchants.   The  profits  charged 
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hj  the  merohants,  notwithstanding  their  first 
lien  on  the  crop,  are  said  to  be  not  less  on  the 
average  than  forty  per  cent.  A  large  number 
of  the  emigrants — ^as  many  as  one  thonsand— 
removed  to  Beaafort  Ooanty  instead  of  to  Ar- 
kansas. In  the  Sea  Islands  the  Republicans 
have  the  lead,  and  a  considerable  colonization 

*  of  negroes  from  the  northern  and  middle  conn- 
tie!i  of  the  State  had  been  going  on  before. 
Besides  the  prospects  presented  to  farmers 
there  was  an  active  demand  for  labor  at  higher 
wages  in  the  phosphate-mine:).  Similar  causes 
attracted  many  to  Charleston,  Colleton,  and 
Hampton  Counties.  The  movement  was  not 
confined  to  Edgefield  County,  but  spread  to 
different  parts  of  Central  and  Northern  South 
Carolina. 

There  were  in  attendance  in  the  public 
schools  in  1881  a  total  number  of  133,458  pu- 
pils, 61,339  white  and  72,119  colored.  The 
number  of  schools  in  operation  was  3,057;  the 
number  of  teachers  employed  8,249.  The 
average  session  was  8f  months.  Tliere  were 
84  more  schools  and  78  more  teachers  than  in 
the  preoedin;^  year.  The  school  fund  for  the 
year  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $420,000. 
The  constitutional  school-tax  of  two  mills  is 
collected  and  disbursed  by  the  county  authori- 
ties. The  finanoial  management  of  the  school 
fund  is  now  satisfactory,  and  all  claims  are 
promptly  piid;  whereas  in  1877  there  were 
$309,940  in  unliq'jidated  orders  outstanding  in 
the  diffdrent  counties,  and  these  were  sold  in 
the  mirkstfor  twenty-five  cents  and  less  on 

I  the  dollar.  Many  of  the  counties  have  cleared 
off  all  their  past  indebtedness. 

The  fund  donated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  establishment  of  agricultural  and 
mechanical  schools  is  applied  to  the  support 
of  two  sohooU.  One  is  the  school  at  Orange- 
burg connected  with  Claflin  College,  devoted 
to  the  instruction  of  colored  youth,  in  which 
890  students  were  taught  during  the  year. 
The  other  U  a  similar  school  for  white  yofith, 
more  recently  opened  at  Columbia,  in  which 
there  were  59  students  in  attendance.  It  is 
proposed  to  re-open  the  old  Military  Academy 
at  Charleston  when  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment  restores  to  the  possession  of  the  State 
the  Citadel,  which  it  has  occupied  as  a  military 
post. 

The  Penitentiary,  in  1881,  for  the  first  time 
sustained  itself  ana  made  the  necessary  per- 
manent improvements  out  of  the  earnings  of 
the  convictj,  leaving  untouched,  in  the  Treas- 
ury, an  appropriation  of  $28,000  for  prison 
improvements,  and  having  a  cash  balance  of 
$15,000  ahead.  The  system  of  leasing  out  the 
convicts  it  is  thought  necessary  to  retain  for 
the  present;  but  improvements  in  the  methods 
are  proposed,  such  as  having  the  overseers  and 
guards  appointed  and  paid  by  the  penitentiary 
authorities ;  leasing  them  only  for  work  which 
does  not  require  them  to  be  removed  from 
place  to  place,  and  requiring  the  contractors  to 
Duild  sutable  barracks;  and  avoiding  special 


legislation  directing  the  prison  authorities  to 
lease  out  the  convicts  for  specific  and  local  en- 
terprises. The  employment  of  the  convicts 
upon  the  large  State  plantations  below  Colum- 
bia has  not  been  attended  with  success. 

The  Lunatic  Asylum  absorbs  over  one  third 
of  the  aggregate  current  expenditures  of  the 
State.  The  number  of  inmates  in  1881  was 
490,  all  but  twenty-five  of  whom  were  sup- 
ported by  the  State  as  paupers.  To  prevent 
the  abuse  of  burdening  the  State  with  the  sup- 
port of  lunatics  who  should  be  maintained  by 
their  families,  it  is  proposed  to  return  to  the 
system  in  use  before  the  war,  and  require  the 
counties  to  support  those  whom  their  officials 
send  as  paupers  to  the  asylum,  just  as  they  are 
now  required  to  levy  the  taxes  tor  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  other  poor. 

The  number  of  farms  in  South  Carolina  in- 
creased between  1870  and  1880,  according  to 
the  census  of  1880,  from  51,889  to  98,864,  or 
80*9  per  cent,  while  the  increase  between  1850 
and  1860  had  been  from  29,967  to  88.171,  or 
only  10*7  per  cent.  The  ratio  of  increase  was 
considerably  greater  than  in  Georgia,  which 
came  nearest  to  South  Carolina  in  the  extent 
of  the  transformation  which  the  land  system 
has  undergone,  but  which  is  not  nearly  as 
much  confined  to  agriculture  as  is  South  Caro- 
lina. Of  the  93,864  separate  farms  in  the 
State,  48,645  were  occupied  by  the  owners, 
21,974  were  rented  for  a  fixed  money  rental, 
and  25,245  were  worked  on  shares.  Classified 
according  to  size,  there  were  7,158  farms  un- 
der 10  acres  in  extent,  of  which  1,SM)2  were 
farmed  by  their  owners,  4,464  paid  a  fixed 
money  rental,  and  1,467  were  worked  on 
shares;  12,519  farms  of  between  10  and  20 
acres,  of  which  2,609  were  farmed  by  owners, 
5.096  for  a  money  rental,  and  4,814  on  shares; 
27,517  between  20  and  50  acres  in  extent, 
5,914  of  which  were  occupied  by  the  owners, 
8,448  paid  a  money  rental,  and  13.160  were 
workea  on  shares;  18,612  farms  of  between 
50  and  100  acres,  8.760  of  whjch  were  farmed 
by  the  owners,  1,866  for  a  fixed  rent,  and 
2,906  on  shares;  27,785  farms  between  100 
and  500  acres  in  extent,  of  which  23,358  were 
farmed  by  the  owners,  1,811  for  a  money  rent- 
al, and  2,566  on  shares;  and  5,328  farms 
over  600  acres  in  extent,  4,812  of  which  were 
farmed  by  the  owners,  294  on  a  money  rental, 
and  222  on  shares. 

The  total  value  of  farm-lands  and  improve- 
ments, implements,  and  live-stock,  was  re- 
ported in  the  three  last  decennial  censuses  as 
follows: 


FARMING  CAPITAL. 

1880. 

isTe. 

18«0. 

Turn  fands  and  Im- 
proTemeati 

Imp'emeiits  and  nu* 
chlnmy 

$88,Cn,48l 

a9fts.Tio 

141.806,7a 
IS.448^10 

$l89,«i»j6(M 
e.1M,«57 

Iiv«-«toek 

t8,«l4.4«6 

The  acreaire  of  improved  and  unimproved 
land  at  the  different  periods  was  as  follows: 
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LAMa 

1880. 

18T«. 

1M«. 

Iinnrov«d  land  and  meadV 
Unlisproved  Jaad 

4.17^,854 
7,X76,0&t 

»,U»4,741 

The  increase  in  the  area  of  improved  land  is 
largely  due  to  the  freedmen  farmers,  who,  in 
their  eagerness  to  commence  for  themselves, 
have  setded  on  inferior  and  abandoned  lands, 
and  by  the  nse  of  guano  and  phosphates  ren- 
dered them  productive. 

The  amount  of  wages  paid  for  farm-labor 
decreased,  according  to  the  census  returns, 
from  $7,404,297  in  1870  to  $5,981,616  in  1880. 
The  total  value  of  farm  produce  was  $41,967,- 
746  in  1880,  against  $41,909,402  in  1870.  The 
number  of  horses,  mules,  and  other  domestic 
animals,  reported  in  the  three  census  years^ 
was  as  foUows : 


UVK-fiTOCK. 

Horaea  of  all  ag«a. . . 
Kalea  and  aaaea.  r. . 

Working-oxen. 

Hilch^nwB. 

Other  cattle 

8beep 

8wlne 


i88e. 

i8Te. 

eo,<Mo 

44,100 

C7,U05 

41,887 

24,606 

17,685 

189,S28 

98,698 

109,848 

18i,926 

147,758 

124,594 

828,007 

896,999 

18«0. 

81,126 
66,446 

22,629 
108,988 
820,209 
288,609 
966,779 


The  yield  of  some  of  the  principal  agricult- 
ural products  as  given  by  the  census,  was  as 
follows : 


not  snitable  for  any  other  crop,  give  employ- 
ment to  thousands  of  the  colored  people,  who 
were  thrown  upon  their  own  resources  after 
the  war. 

Phosphate-mining  almost  ceased  in  Charles- 
ton, and  it  was  suspended  altogether  in  Beau- 
fort and  Port  Royal,  in  the  autumn  of  1879,  in 
consequence  of  the  cessation  of  the  foreign  de- 
mand, owing  to  the  overstocking  of  the  mar- 
kets the  previous  year,  and  owing  idso  to  a 
decline  in  the  domestic  demand  for  phosphates. 
The  home  demand  began  immediately  to  re- 
vive, and  became  greater  than  before,  owing  to 
the  growing  consumption  of  the  Northwe8tern 
States.  The  domestic  consumption  of  Caro- 
lina rock  was  107,848  tons,  against  60,899  tons 
in  1879-'80.  The  English  demand  also  became 
active  again  in  the  beginning  of  1881,  and  the 
companies  had  more  orders  than  they  could 
fill  at  prices  86  or  40  per  cent  higher  than 
those  of  the  year  preceding.  The  first  diip- 
ment  of  crude  rock  was  made  in  1867.  There 
have  been  taken  out  altogether  about  2,000,000 
tons.  The  consumption  and  exports  since  1875 
have  been  as  follows : 


TEAR. 


PRODUCT. 


Bice.  Iba 

^*orghn^l-auffar.  Um 

Gane-sugar,  nofcsheada. . . . 
Borgham-molaasea.  gaUona 
Cane-molaases,  gallona. . . . 
Milk  aold  or  aent  to  fko- 

toiy,  gallons. 

Batter  made  on  fkrma,  Km. 
(^eeae  made  on  fltrma,  Iba. 
Potatoea.  Irish,  boahels... 
Pbtatoea,  sweet,  bushels.. 
Peas  and  beans,  boahels.. . 

Honey,  lbs 

Wax,  lbs 

Wine,  gallons 


1880. 

1870. 

62,948,687 
8,225 

83,804,826 

1,065 

261,708 

188,f85 

162,807 

486,882 

257,196 

241,815 

819,685 

1,461,980 

16,026 

169 

144,942 

88,262 

2,189,C22 

1,842,165 

788,844 

460,878 

8M,860 

194,258 

26,780 

11,404 

17,422 

18,179 

1800. 


119,100,628 

198 

61,041 


1876.. 
1876.. 
1877.. 
1878.. 
1879.. 
1880.. 
1881.. 


Fm«^ 

DaamOc 

^ ^ 

porta. 

porU. 

70,646 

82,660 

19.684 

7&8I5 

88,281 

18,660 

102,767 

47,068 

18,400 

121,742 

6S,946 

17,685 

119,666 

60,899 

18,900 

61,876 

107,848 

22,1140 

84,998 

107,170 

81,000 

122,790 
182.626 
168.220 
210,828 
190^65 
190,768 
178,168 


8,177,034 
1,548 

226,785 

4,116,688 

1,728,074 

626,077 

40,479 

24,964 


The  census  returns  are  defective  in  many 
respects,  so  that  some  of  the  above  figures  give 
a  false  view  of  the  state  of  agriculture  in  some 
particulars.  The  cotton  acreage  in  1880  was 
1,864,249,  the  crop  of  1879-^80  amounted  to 
622,648  bales,  as  compared  with  224,600  bales 
ten  jears  before.  The  production  has  in- 
creased more  than  three  times  as  fast  as  the 
population. 

The  rice-plantations  of  the  Carolines  and 
Georgia,  which  before  the  war  produced  176,- 
000  tierces  of  600  pounds,  were  destroyed  and 
the  cultivation  discontinued  during  the  war. 
It  was  commenced  again  in  1864-'66,  in  which 
jear  the  prod  act  amounted  to  4,000  tierces, 
and  has  been  gradually  extended  until  the  crop 
of  1880-'81  reached  1 16,000  tiercee.  The  Caro- 
lina product  increased  from  48,000  tierces  in 
1878-79  to  63,760  in  1879-'80,  and  69,000  in 
1880-'81.  The  product  of  North  Carolina,  in- 
eluded  in  these  reports,  is  comparatively  small. 
The  rice-lands  of  South  Carolina,  which  are 


The  profits  earned  on  the  crude  article  are 
very  large,  the  total  cost  of  mining  and  wash- 
ing, including  the  royalty  of  one  dollar  a  ton 
on  marine  phosphate  rock,  not  exceeding  three 
dollars  a  ton,  and  the  selling  price  averaging 
seven  dollars  or  over.     The  nianufaoture  of 
commercial  fertilizers,  the  basis  of  which  is  the 
Carolina  phosphate- rock,  is  even  more  profita- 
ble, and  is  one  of  the  most  fiourishing  branches 
of  manufacture  carried  on  in  Southern  cities. 
The  product  of  the  factories  engaged  in  grind- 
ing the  rock  and  preparing  the  fertilizers  in  and 
around  Charleston  was  in  1881  over  100,000 
tons,  having  doubled  since  1878.     The  flip- 
ping price  of  these  fertilizers  ranges  above  twen- 
ty dollars  a  ton.    The  capital  invested  in  Sooth 
Carolina  in  mining  and  manufacturing  phoe- 
phatee  is  from  $8,000,000  to  $10,000,000.  There 
are  between  6,000  and  6,000  persons  employed 
in  the  industry.    In  land-mining  the  rock  is 
got  out  with  picks  and  shovels.    In  the  river- 
bed the  excavation  is  done  by  hand  picking,  by 
dredging,  and  by  tongs.    The  State  has  col- 
lected altogether  $700,000  of  royalty  on  the 
marine  or  river  phosphates.    The  thickness  of 
the  nodular  stratum  varies  from  a  few  inches 
to  two  and  a  half  feet,  the  latter  depth  being 
very  rarely  observed.     Ordinarily  the  thick- 
ness is  from  six  to  fifteen  inches,  and  averages 
about  eight.    Where  the  deposit  exceeds  fif- 
teen inches  in  thickness,  the  depth  rarely  ex- 
tends beyond  a  limited  area,  and  is  generally 
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dae  to  a  local  accnmiilation.  or  it  is  the  resalt 
of  the  aocideotal  superposition  of  a  few  large 
nodaies.  The  yield  per  acre  of  clean  and  dry 
rook  varies  from  800  to  1,200  tons.  The  aver- 
age yield  of  land-beds  now  worked  is  700  to 
800  tons  to  the  acre.  The  magnitude  of  the 
deposits  has  been  estimate<l  as  low  as  5,000,000 
tons  and  as  high  as  576,000,000  tons.  The 
latest  estimates  are  the  largest,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  phosphate  deposits  already 
kno  wn  are  practically  inezbansti  ble.  The  ship* 
ments  to  England  are  now  made  principally 
direct  f^om  Ball  River  instead  of  from  Charles- 
ton ;  86,000  tons  were  sent  from  Boll  River  to 
foreign  ports,  and  55,000  tons  coastwise  in  1881. 
Following  is  the  population  of  the  State  by 
counties  in  1880,  as  compared  with  1870: 


OOUNTIIS. 


AbUTUI«... 

AUc«n' 

Anderson... 
BATOwelL... 
Baaafoft. . . . 
CiuurlMtoQ.. 

Chester 

Chetterfield. 
Clftrendoo . . 
Colleton.... 
Darlington . . 
Edgefield... 
Fairfleld.... 
Geovii;«town. 
Oreenrille.. 
HMapton  t . 

Horrr 

Kersnaw. . . . 


isse. 


Laurens 

Lezinnrton .... 

Marion 

MarlboroQ^.. 
Newberrj . . . . 

Oooaee 

Orangebnrf... 

Plokens 

Bichland. 

Bpartanboxij^.. 

Hamtar 

Untoc 

WUUamaborg. 
York , 


isfe. 


40,915 

81,199 

sa,tis 

•■••■• 

S8,ei9 

84,049 

89,807 

8\,784 

80.176 

84,898 

101800 

881,868 

Sil5i 

18,805 

1M45 

10,5S4 

19,190 

14,088 

8ft3i6 

89^410 

8t,4tf 

86,249 

4^9a 

42,496 

87,765 

19,898 

19,618 

16,161 

87,496 

89,869 

lM4t 

••••■• 

15,574 

10J21 

81,588 

11,754 

10,9(18 

18,087 

89,444 

82,536 

18.564 

12,998 

84,107 

82,163 

80;Wd 

11,814 

86.497 

80,775 

16,856 

10,686 

41.895 

16,865 

143S9 

10,969 

84^578 

8.i,085 

40,4<i0 

8^784 

87.047 

95,863 

84,080 

19,848 

84,110 

15,488 

80,718 

84,886 

The  State 


VKfill 


705,606 


The  centennial  anniversarr  of  the  battle  of 
Cowpens  was  commemorated  bj  the  unveiling 
of  a  statue  of  General  Daniel  H.  Morgan  at 
Spartanburg.  The  statue  was  executed  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  resolution  of  Congress  by  J.  Q. 
A.  Ward,  of  New  York,  a  well-known  sculp- 
tor. The  arrangements  were  not  completed 
in  time  for  holding  the  ceremonies  on  the  an- 
niversary day  of  the  battle,  January  17th,t  and 
they  were  consequently  deferred  to  May  11th. 
The  statue  is  a  bronze  figure  of  the  famous 

•  In  1871.  from  parU  of  Barnwell,  Edfefleid,  Lezlngtoii, 
and  Orancebnr;. 

t  In  1878,  from  part  of  Beanfort. 

X  At  the  battle  of  Cowpens  Oeneral  Monran  woo  a  dedsire 
Ttetorr  orer  Colonel  Tarfeion.  who  was  sent  by  ComwalUs  to 
drire  nim  from  his  poeidon  between  the  Broad  and  Paoolet 
Blrert  In  December,  1780.  The  Aioeriean  Ibroe  was  retraat- 
Inf  In  ordzr  to  ooenpjr  a  safer  position  when  oTertaken  br 
the  British  detasbment,  which  was  snperior  in  numbers  and 
much  better  equipped,  at  a  wood  Icnown  as  Hannah^s  Cow- 
pent,  hom  the  met  that  a  grazier,  named  Hannah,  eonflned 
nis  cattle  in  It.  Henoe  tbe  name  of  the  battle.  The  Ameri- 
rijlemen  flnallj  pat  the  British  to  fUrht 


partisan  warrior,  nine  feet  high,  standing  upon 
a  lofty  pedestal.  He  is  in  tlie  fringed  and 
raoccasined  dress  of  his  rifle  brigade.  The 
statue  was  designed  after  a  portrait  by  Colo- 
nel Trumbull.  At  the*  unveiling  the  ceremo- 
nies were  conducted  by  Governor  Hagood,  and 
ez-Governor  Hampton  and  Mr.  Higginson  de- 
livered orations. 

SPAIN  (Las  EspaITab),  a  kingdom  of 
Southern  Europe.  Reigning  sovereign,  Al- 
fonso XII  (son  of  the  ex- Queen  Isabel  II), 
born  November  28,  1867;  proclaimed  King 
of  Spain,  at  Madrid,  December  81,  1874;  as- 
sumed the  government  January  9, 1876 ;  mar- 
ried January  28,  1878,  to  Princess  Maria  de 
las  Mercedes  (youngest  daughter  of  the  Duke 
de  Montpensier),  bom  June  24,  1860,  died 
June  26,  1878;  married  in  second  nuptials 
November  29,  1879,  to  the  Archduchess  Maria 
Ohristina  of  Austria  (daughter  of  the  late 
Archduke  Oharles  Ferdinand  of  Austria),  bom 
Jaly  21, 1868.  Issue  of  the  second  union  is  a 
daughter,  Maria  de  las  Mercedes,  bom  Septem- 
ber 11,  1880,  Princess  of  Asturias. 

The  Council  of  Ministers  of  February  8, 
1881,  was  (with  some  exceptions)  composed 
as  follows:  President  of  tbe  Council,  Don 
Pedro  Manuel  Sagasta;  Minister  of  Foreign 
Afikirs,  Don  Antonio  Aguilar,  Marquis  de  la 
Vega  de  Armijo  (March  18,  1880) ;  Minister 
of  Grace  and  Justice,  Don  Alfonso  Martinez ; 
Minister  of  Finance,  Don  Tomaro  F.  Camacho 

gCarch  18,1881);  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
on  Francisco  Victor  Gonzalez  (Febmary  9, 
1879) ;  Minister  of  War,  General  A.  Martinez 
Campos  (February  9,  1881);  Minister  of  Ma- 
rine, Vioe-Admiral  Don  F.  de  Pavfa  y  Pa- 
via;  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture, 
Don  S.  L.  Albareda ;  Minister  of  the  Colonies, 
Don  F.  de  Leon  y  Castillo.  The  Spanish  En- 
voy Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotenti- 
ary to  the  United  States  is  Don  F.  Barca.  The 
United  States  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary  to  Spain  is  the  Hon.  Han- 
nibal Hamlin  (accredited  July,  1881).  Tbe 
Spanish  Consul -General  at  New  York  is  Don 
Hip61ito  de  Uriarte. 

Spain,  with  an  area  (including  the  Balearic 
and  the  Canary  Islands)  of  196,774  square 
miles,  is  divided  into  forty-nine  provinces,  and 
has  a  popalation  of  16,626,860,  according  to 
the  census  of  December,  1877. 

The  rate  of  increase  of  population  during 
the  last  hundred  years  does  not  exceed  seventy 
per  cent.  In  1768  the  population  was  esti- 
mated at  9,807,800;  in  1789  it  had  reached 
10,061,480;  in  1797  it  was  more  than  12,000,- 
000;  iu  1820  it  had  fallen  to  11,000,000;  and 
in  1828  it  had  again  risen  to  12,000,000. 

The  five  largest  cities  numbered,  in  1877: 
Madrid,  897,690  inhabitants;  Barcelona,  249,- 
106;  Valencia,  148,866;  Seville,  188,988;  Ma- 
laga, 116,882. 

The  colonial  possessions  of  Spain,  with  their 
areas  and  populations  (census  of  December, 
1877),  are  as  ibllows: 
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SPAIN. 


OnTw 
Porto  Eloo 


Total  in  America 
Asia. 


PhUippine  Iftlanda 68^100 


Caruuiid  iaianda  and  PaJaoa. 
Marian  iaianda 


Total  in  AaU 

ArsiCA. 
Foraando  Po  and  Anabon. 

Grand  total 


M>6 
4x0 


l,8M^ie 


2,040,878 


M,42ft 


4,819,269 

k8,800 

6,610 


4,86A,879 


4S8 


118,878 


0,090 


8^,847 


The  following  tables  will  serve  to  show  the 
amooDt  and  sources  of  the  national  revenae, 
and  the  amount  and  branches  of  the  expendi- 
ture, as  estimated  in  the  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  80,  1878: 

RXVENUK.  PmIm.  « 

Direct  tflxea 287.200,000 

Indirect  toxea.  »«,0j.0,0i;0 

Bute  of  national  propertj 1.2S7.fiOO 

Stat*  mcnopollea 219,42&a  0 

Colonial  revenue  f^iMMiMin 

Exemption  from  military  aorvice 

Sundiiea  


6,000,000 
2^'(\o66 


Total, 


788,000,000 


KXPENDITUBK. 

Civilliat 9,000,000 

Cortea / 

National  d^bt 249,720,000 

Compenaationa  Ibr  priTllegea 

Penafoni 44,67^000 

Pr^aldency  of  the  Tonncil 1260,000 

Miniatiyof  FoKlra  Affidra 8,20C\noo 

'*       of Flnnnce ]88,O'O,0O0 

"        of.Tn«tioe 48,220.000 

"        ofWar 122,27^0O0 

"       ofMarine 2M70.000 

"       ofthelntericr 40,800,000 

"       ofCommeroeand  Agricalttire..    48,900,000 
ofColoniea 1,817,000 


ToUl 785,730,000 

In  the  bndjrets  for  the  years  187ft-'79, 1879- 
'80,  and  1880-'81,  approved  by  Congress,  the 
estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  stood,  re- 
spectively, as  follows : 


TEARS. 

RcTtBIM. 

XjpMidltaraw 

187A.'79 

700,910,202 
77a478.J«8 
791,600,792 

7M.177!w«0 
8P6.090.040 
886.601.198 

187P-'P0 

J880.'81 

^  The  amount  and  main  branches  of  the  na- 
tional debt  were  set  down  as  follows,  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1880: 


PtatedeM 9  6P6.61^600 

Fpedal  Treaanry  debt l,0fl^ft64,fl00 

Floating  debt  on  December  1, 1879. . . .        07,000,000 

Total 10,709.181,000 

On  Jan.  1, 18S1,  the  amount  atood  at.  12,028,742,862 

On  October  4,  1881,  the  Minister  of  Finance 
laid  before  the  Cortes  the  financial  plans  for 
1882-'88,  including  the  supplementary  budget 

^  The  peaeta  eqnala  20  centa. 


for  the  second  half  of  1881-^82.    The  reading 
of  the  statement,  owing  to  the  unusually  large 
number  of  projects  set  forth  (twenty-four  in 
all),  occupied  nearly  four  hours.    SeAur  Ca- 
macho  has  achieved  a  triumph,  in  presenting 
for  the  nrst  time  for  many  years  in  Spain  a 
balanced  budget.    He  commenced  by  eaying 
that  he  was  prepared  to  pay  the  additional 
one  fourth  per  cent  on  the  general  debt,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  law  of  1876.  After  recapitulating 
various  internal  administrative  economies  and 
new  indirect  taxes,  estimated  to  yield  some 
75,000,000  pesetas  annually,  by  which  the  in- 
creased interest  on  the  general  debt,  and  the 
reduction  of  certain  existing  taxes,  would  be 
more  than  covered,  he  deprecated  the  misman- 
agement of  his  predecessors,  and  proceeded  to 
the  article  relating  to  the  converbion  of  the 
privileged  debts.  1  hese,  which  include  all  debts 
except  the  external  and  internal  three's,  und  tiie 
railway  obligations,  amounting  in  all  to  £8S0,- 
000,000  sterling,  are  absorbed  in  an  emission  of 
£72,000,000  four-per-cent  stock  at  86,  redeem- 
able in  forty  years.    He  stated  that  the  desire 
of  the  Government  was  to  come  to  an  imme- 
diate arrangement,  on  a  basis  of  compensation 
and  net  of  composition,  with  the  bondholders, 
and  for  this  purpose  he  asked  the  Cortes  for 
authority  to  treat  before  January  1, 1882,  when 
the  existing  law  would  give  him  such  author- 
ity.   The  minister  clearly  intimated  that  the 
general  conversion  would  be  upon  the  basis  of 
the  privileged  debt  conversion  now  accom- 
plished.    With  regard  to  the  customs  tarififs,  a 
gradual  reduction  in  conformity  with  the  law 
of  1869 — the  Figuerola  law — would  be  made, 
thus  harmonizing  the  Catalonian  interests  with 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  country.    The  pro- 
posals of  Sefior  Camacho  met  with  almost  uni- 
versal approval,  and  telegrams  from  most  of 
the  commercial  centers  of  the  country,  not  ex- 
cepting Catatonia,  the  province  most  affected 
by  the  free- trade  principles  indicated  in  the 
budget,  proved  that  the  impression  throughout 
the  country  was  most  favorable.    The  dicided 
improvement  in  Spanish  credit  materially  af- 
fects certain    private   interesta,  reducing  to 
reasonable  limits  the  heavy  rotes  of  interest 
which  bankers  and  capitalists  obtained  in  ne- 
gotiations with  the  State.    The  banking  com- 
munity, however,  generally  highly  approved 
Sefior  Camacho's  schemes,  remarkable  at  once 
for  a  bold  and  prudent  policy,  which,  it  is  freely 
admitted,  even  by  the  strongest  opponents  of 
the  present    Government,  will   permanently 
raise  the  standard  of  the  national  credit.    The 
colonial  representatives  were  enthusiastic  in 
their  eulogy  of  the  change  in  the  laws  of  eaho- 
taje^  or  shipping,  between  the  Peninsula  and 
the  colonies,  the  result  of  which  would,  they 
thought,  be  to  draw  closer  the  union  with  the 
mother-country,  and  practically  establish  what 
has  hitherto  been  but  a  political  theory — ^the 
colonies  as  provinces  of  Spain. 

On  November   6th,  at  a  meeting  of   the 
Budget  Committee  of  the  Cortes,  under  the 
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premdenoy  of  Sefior  Moret  j  Prendergast,  the 
projects  of  law  presented  bj  8eAor  Oamaoho 
for  the  conversion  of  the  privileged  two  per 
cents  and  the  floating  debt,  and  for  the  final 
settlement  of  the  general  debt,  were  nnani- 
moasljr  approved.  Commencing  from  the  fol- 
lowing week,  immediately  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  debate  on  the  royal  speech,  the 
Cortes  were  to  hold  two  sittings  daily  nntil  all 
the  measures  relating  to  the  finance  adminis- 
trative reforms  and  the  bndget  should  be  dis- 
posed of.  Sefior  Cosgayon,  Finance  Minister 
under  a  Liberal  -  Conservative  Government, 
made  (December  7th)  a  somewhat  spiritless 
attack  upon  the  proposals  of  the  reorganization 
of  Spanish  finance  and  the  plans  of  Sefior 
Camscho,  claiming  for  the  Conservative  party 
at  all  events  a  share  of  the  credit  for  the  im- 
proved financial  position.  Sedor  Camacho,  in 
an  energetic  and  convincing  speech,  which 
carried  the  entire  House  with  him,  defended 
and  justified  his  schemes  of  reform,  and  on 
concluding  was  warmly  congratulated  by  mem- 
bers of  all  shades.  It  appeared  evident  that 
the  party  spirit  which  usually  runs  so  high  in 
Spain  would  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  in  this 
vitally  important  question  for  the  entire  coun- 
try. Sefior  Camacno  might  fairly  count  upon 
aid  from  all  parties  in  order  to  render  his  mea- 
sures successful.  He  stated  that  at  the  end  of 
the  year  (1881)  the  floating  debt  would  not  ex- 
ceed 176,000,000  pesetas.  On  December  18th 
was  published  a  contract  with  the  Bank  of  Spain 
for  the  conversion  of  the  amortizable  privi- 
leged debts  in  an  emission  of  a  four-per-cent 
stock  to  the  amount  of  £72,000,000  sterling, 
authorized  under  Article  I  of  the  law  of  the 
9th  of  the  same  month.  The  most  important 
clause,  as  afljcting  the  foreign  holders  of  the 
two-per-cent  stock,  was  that  the  Finance  Min- 
ister recognized  their  rights  in  the  substantial 
form  of  giving  an  additional  two  per  cent  be- 
yond the  price  of  50  fixed  for  the  interior,  thus 
compensating  them  for  their  loss  by  exchange, 
and  bringina;  up  the  value  slightly  in  excess  of 
the  difference  which  existed  in  their  favor  at 
the  time  of  the  original  emission.  Senor  Ca- 
macho has  sought  and  obtained  a  solution  of 
this  delicate  point  in  an  equitable  if  not  liberal 
sense,  leaving  at  the  same  time  perfect  free- 
dom of  action  to  the  foreign  creditors  to  ac- 
cept or  not  the  proposition.  Among  the  hold- 
ers Of  the  foreign  two  per  cents  at  Madrid, 
the  unexpected  concession  was  eagerly  ac- 
cepted, and  Sefior  Camacho,  by  his  regard  to 
strict  equity,  seemed  determined  to  raise  the 
Spanish  credit  to  a  higher  level  than  ever  be- 
fore reached.  The  next  operation  to  complete 
the  minister's  scheme  for  the  reform  of  the 
nntional  debts  related  to  the  three-per-cent 
general  debt,  which  was  to  be  proceeded  with 
immediately. 

In  the  bndget  of  Cuba  for  1879  the  receipts 
were  estimated  at  $60,182,638,  and  the  ex- 
penditure at  $56,764,688. 

The  peace  strength  of  the  Spanish  army  for 
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1879-'80  was  fixed  by  law  at  90,000,  as  foK 
lows:  59,998  foot;  12,788  horse;  9,955  artil- 
lery; and  4,168  engineers.  In  time  of  war 
the  strength  is  to  be  raised  to  480,000.  The 
strength  of  the  army  for  Cuba  was  fixed  at 
88,000;  for  the  Philippines  at  15,500;  and  for 
Porto  Rico  at  8,846. 

The  fleet  in  1879  consisted  of  121  steamers, 
of  21,576  horse-power,  with  525  guns. 

The  imports  in  1879  were  of  the  total  value 
of  448,800,000  pesetas,  and  the  exports  508,- 
900.000  pesetas. 

The  merchant  navy  on  January  1, 1880,  con- 
sisted of  1,578  sailing-vessels,  aggregating  825,- 
086  tons,  and  226  steamers,  with  an  aggregate 
of  185,814  tons;  total,  1,804  vessels  and  460,- 
850  tons. 

The  length  of  railroads  in  operation  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1878,  was  8,875  miles. 

The  number  of  post-offices  in  1880  was 
2,586;  the  number  of  letters  sent,  81,422,000: 
postal-cards,  1,045,000;  packages  of  printed 
matter  and  samples,  5,703,000;  newspapers, 
40,247,000;  total,  128,417,000. 

The  length  of  the  Government  telegraph 
lines  in  1879  was  9,920  miles,  and  that  of  the 
wires  25,881  miles.  The  number  of  Govern- 
ment stations  was  849,  and  of  private  and  rail- 
road stations  91.  The  number  of  inland  dis- 
patches was  084,968 ;  of  foreign  dispatches, 
877,145;  of  official  dispatches,  800,640;  total, 
2,012,748  dispatches. 

The  exports  from  the  Island  of  Cuba  for 
1878  were  of  the  value  of  $70,881,525.  The 
principal  articles  exported  were  as  follows: 
Sugar,  $58,880,981  ;  molasses,  $2,734,094 ;  ci- 
gars, $7,294,224;  tobucco,  $5,485,168. 

The  number  of  vessels  entered  at  the  port  of 
Havana  in  1880  was  as  follows : 


FLAGS. 


United  BUtat. 

BpanUh 

British 

OernuiD 

French 

Norwegian. . . . 
Othei« 


Toua. 


Mo.  of 


l,i2« 


66S 

498,550 

491 

291,481 

151 

1^1,180 

86 

85,78T 

88 

63,889 

80 

1^S12 

18 

7,582 

1,020,181 


The  length  of  railways  in  operation  on  the 
island  is  868  miles.  The  length  of  telegraph 
lines  in  1880  was  1,127  miles,  with  187  sta- 
tion?. 

Among  the  American  productions  most  in 
demand  in  Cuba  are  those  hereafter  tran- 
scribed from  a  dispatch  of  United  States  Con- 
sul Roosevelt,*  to  the  Department  of  State, 
under  date  February  1,  1881 : 

AgrieuUural  Implements.— Vlowsj  caMvatorB.  rakes, 
hoes,  forks,  ooffee-cleanera,  machetee  or  cane-kniyes, 
saa^Mu^meat  cuttora,  baffazo-epreaden,  sugar-mills, 
portable  railroads,  sheep-Aoeais,  com-sheUers,  spades, 
and  shovels. 

Su(far-Jifaehine§.^'MX\\Bj  oentrifugal  apparatus, 
vacuum-pans,  stampen  for  hogsheads  and  box  sugars, 
flre-bricK. 

^  At  the  port  ofMataims. 
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fffewwar*.— Lamps  for  petroleum;  goblets,  tum-  commanitj  in  Spain  by  giving  satisfaction  to 

blew,  %htning.ix»d  iiii»uIsto«,  glass  tubes,  vases,  ^he  one,  with  the  traditional  symbol  of  mon- 

■"zWrf2ri5^.^All  sorts  of  hardware,  such  as  ^^^^^  *°^  tranquilliring  the  other  witii  re- 

pots,  pans,  cups,  stoves,  oottee  and  tea  pots,  sieves,  spect  to  the  dne  development  of  liberal  ideas. 

mortars  and  pestles,  etc. ;  crockeiy,  tubes,  buckets,  **  Spain  enjoys  to-day  the  benefit  of  universal 

dippers,  coffee  and  pepper  mUU.  peace.    The  relations  with  the  Holy  See  and 

Bnd'^^L^^'          '  '^°''  oarving-fauves,  ^j^i,  ^^le  foreign  powere  are  most  cordial,  and 

mrdware.-A2i  sorts  of  carpenter's  and  builder's  the  satisfactory  result  of  the  negotiations  ♦ 

tools,  planin^-machines,  molding-machines,  machin-  with  the  French  Republic  on  the  Saida  ques- 

ery  for  making  windows  snd  shutters,  hand-drills  tion  once  more  proves  the  firm  friendship  ez- 

or  footrpower  drills,  tumii«  and  morticing  machinea,  j^ting  between  the  two  countries.    The  pref- 

band-saws,  haud-saws,  chisels,  scroll-saws   of  the  ««««S^i  «4.*^.»«^^«  ^s  ^.v^  r'^«.v«.»— .*«♦  ».:n  w^ 

large  kind,  carving  initrumenti,  etc;  paints,  espe-  Cf^^tial  intention  of  the  Government  will  be 

ciaDy  fire-proof  p^ts,  patty,  lubricaUng  and  piunt  given  to  the  negotiations  for  commercial  trea- 

oils.  ties  pending  with  Great  Britain,  France,  and 

CWa<At«^.-Shuting,  calicoes,  lighter  classes   of  Venezuela,  and  the  necessary  steps  will  be 

woolen  goods ;  shoes,  if  made  acoordlnj?  to  the  Cuban  ^^  ^  ^  prepare  new  treaties  with  the  Span- 

pattern— sharp  pomta,  high  instep,  and  narrow ;  but-  .  ,    ^  "^  >'"'*'"•«  *«'7  wvnw^  «!«•  ^^m^  k^ou 

tons,  thread,  fimngs,  etcT  ish- American  republics.    Early  attention  will 

8oape,—The  cheaper  sorts,  and  small  importations  he  called  to  the  codification  of  the  general  laws 

of  fine.  of  the  country,  to  the  reorganization  of  the 

StationcTj  of  all  sorts.  ^    _    .,      ,        ,.  army,  and  to  an  increase  of  the  material  of  the 

Locomotives  and  all  sorts  of  railroad  supplies.  «-„i   »,5*i,  -  „:^.„  4.^  ^^^a^^^^  4-1. .4-   .^.^^ 

Sewing-machinea,  hand  and  treadle.     ^^  °»^2i  "^^^  .»  ^  ®^.  *<>  rendenDg  that  service 

worthy  of  its  glonous  and  ancient  traditions. 

In  the  royal  speech,  read  at  the  opening  of  Public  works  and  public  instruction  will  by 
the  Gortea,  on  December  80,  1880,  was  point-  no  means  be  left  without  attention.  Cuba  and 
ed  out  the  progresa  achieved  in  the  country  Porto  Rico  now  enjoy  the  same  civil  rights  as 
from  the  time  of  the  accession  of  King  Alfonso  their  brethren  of  the  Peninsula,  and  the  aboU- 
Xn,  and  on  January  19,  1881,  the  debate  on  tion  of  the  tobacco  monopoly  in  tiie  Philip- 
that  speech  was  concluded.  Senor  Sagasta,  pines  has  put  an  end  to  an  odious  servitude, 
the  leader  of  the  Liberal-Dynastic  party,  in  an  and  will,  no  doubt,  open  up  a  new  era  of  pros- 
intemperate  but  telling  speech,  attacked  the  perity  to  the  [Philippine]  Archipelago." 
Government  on  all  points  of  their  policy,  and  Referring  to  the  royal  remark  concerning 
accused  Sefior  Cdnovas  of  remaining  in  power  cordial  relations  with  tiiie  foreign  powers,  it 
for  his  own  self-interest  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  may  not  be  inopportune  here  to  transcribe  the 
country.  He  drew  a  strong  argument  from  views  of  a  correspondent  of  the  London 
English  politics,  where  patnoti«m  and  liberty,  *' Times'^  on  the  subject  of  the  feeling  toward 
he  said,  marked  the  policy  of  public  men.  Spain.  '*As  for  the  singular  rumor  of  Ger- 
Touching  the  question  of  finance,  ne  said  that  many  seeking  to  produce  estrangement  be- 
increased  taxation  was  impossible  in  the  pres-  tween  France  and  Spain,"  writes  that  corre- 
ent  overburdened  condition  of  the  people,  and  spondent  under  date  June  80th,  "  the  moment 
that  the  Finance  Minister,  in  his  project  for  would  be  ill-chosen  for  such  an  idea.  Never, 
the  arrangement  of  the  debt,  had  contradicted  as  has  been  shown  by  the  tone  of  the  Spanish 
all  his  arguments  of  last  year.  Sefior  Cdnovas  press  and  nation  during  the  Tunis  affair,  have 
replied  that  he  owed  his  power,  not  to  mill-  France  and  Spain  been  more  cordial  friends. 
tary  influences,  but  to  the  will  of  the  monarch,  It  is  even  affirmed  that  M.  Jules  Ferry,  to  whom 
and  that  he  would  remain  in  power  as  long  as  his  friends  attribute  somewhat  broad  views  <m 
he  retained  the  confidence  of  the  crown  and  international  policy,  has  spoken  of  the  readi- 
of  the  majority  of  the  Cortes.  The  House  di-  ness  of  France  to  embrace  an  opportunity  of 
vided.  For  the  Government  209  votes  were  introducing  Spain  into  the  European  concert 
recorded,  and  65  against  it  The  opposition  to  Such  an  act  would  certainly  be  warmly  appre- 
Sefior  C4nova^s  policy  persisted,  however,  and  dated  by  a  nation  whose  pride  is  hurt  at  its  ex- 
gained  such  a  majority  as  to  lead  to  the  dis-  elusion  from  the  great  councils  of  Europe,  and 
solution  of  the  Cortes  by  a  royal  decree,  under  which  deserves  encouragement  in  its  efforts  to 
date  February  9th.  recover  lost  ground.    Her  young  King  la  popu- 

On  September  20th  were  inaugurated  the  lar,  and  haa  shown  himself  a  liberal  sovereign; 

first  Cortes  under  the  Liberal-Dynastic  Gov-  her  embassadors  are  men  who  earn  respect  and 

emraent  of  Sefior  Sagasta.    The  speech  read  esteem,  her  old  strifes  seem  to  be  allayed,  het 

by  King  Alfonso  on  that  occasion  was  noted  as  finances  and  resources  are  reviving,  and  Uiere 

an  expression  of  the  essential  spirit  of  liber-  will  be  universal  congratulation  when  her  rep- 

alism.    His  Mcgesty  began  by  congratulating  resentatives  again  take  their  seats  among  those 

himself  and  the  newly  elected  representatives  of  the  great  powers." 

of  the  country  on  the  confidence  which  they  A  split,  long  foreshadowed,  in  the  Repub- 

had  inspired,  and  invited  them  to  improve  the  lican  party  became  an  accomplished  fact  in 

present  situation  and  develop  those  opportnni-  Koverober,  and,  with  the  secession  of  Seflores 

ties  which  the  future  so  strongly  promised.  Cristino  Martos,  Montero  Rios,  and  Echegaray, 

He  heartily  desired  tiie  definitive  alliance  of  ^  Respecdngtha  indemi.ltie.to  ba  paid  by  the  F^eneh  Gov. 

the  two  elements  Whion  compose  the  political  tnunent  to  the  Spanlah  fietlmsof  Bdida. 
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and  other  eminent  adherents  of  the  then  fast-  deputy,  imputed  to  the  laches  of  the  late  Oon- 
coUapaing  ReyolntioDary  party  led  hy  Sefior  aervatiye  Gk>vernment  the  present  position  of 
Rniz  Zorrilla,  there  remained  bat  an  insignifi-  the  English  Oompany  in  North  Borneo.  The 
oant  fraction,  **  incapable  of  doing  mnch  mis-  Marqais  de  la  Vega  de  Arm^o,  replying  on  be- 
chief.*'  It  was  regarded  as  probable  that  the  half  of  the  Goyernment,  declined  to  enter  into 
ICartos  section  would  unite  with  that  of  Seflor  the  question  when  negotiations  were  still  pend- 
Castelar,  whose  policy  *'  only  supports  the  idea  ing.  Sefior  Francisco  Silyela,  ex-KLinister  of  the 
of  a  republic  if  it  can  be  obtained  by  peaceful  Interior  in  the  previous  Gh>yernment,  defended 
and  legitimate  means."  Seflor  Oollantes  and  his  brother,  the  late  For- 
The  speech  from  the  throne  was  voted  upon  eign  Minister,  from  the  charges  made  by  Seflor 
November  16th  (after  a  debate  of  three  weeks),  Oafiamarque.  He  considered  that  the  recogni- 
by  a  minority  of  247  against  88,  the  Democratic-  tion  of  the  rights  of  Spain  over  Jolo  obtained 
Monarchical  party  having  abstained  from  vot-  in  the  period  referred  to  from  England  and 
ing.  The  Ministers  of  Justice  and  Foreign  Germany  was  greatly  to  the  credit  and  not  to 
Affairs  defended  their  departments  against  the  the  discredit  of  the  Conservative  Government, 
charges  made  by  Seflores  04novas,  moret,  and  He  pointed  out  that,  according  to  modern  in- 
Oastelar.  Sefior  Sagasta,  on  the  part  of  the  temational  law,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  take 
Government,  summed  up  on  the  entire  discus-  nominal  posscjision  of  barbarous  countries  in 
sion.    He  asserted  that  the  country  was  hap-  the  name  of  any  civilized  state,  and  he  quoted 

Eier  and  far  more  prosperous  under  the  present  the  authorities  and  practice  to  show  that  juris- 

liberal  Government  than  under  the  previous  diction  must  be  actually  exercised,  directly  or 

Conservative    Government.      He  particularly  indirectly,  by  the  states  desirous  to  make  good 

pointed  out  the  improvement  of  credit  at  home  their  title.    Sefior  Cinovas,  summing  up  the  de- 

and  abroad.    He  said  that  his  policy  was  one  bate  on  the  part  of  the  Conservative  party,  in- 

of  conciliation,  and  intended  to  attract  to  a  dorsed  the  remarks  of  Sefior  Silyela,  adding 

constitutional  monarchy  all  the  diverse  polit-  that  it  was  impossible  to  deny  the  English 

leal  elements  which  had  hitherto  distracted  the  Government's  right  to  the  course  adopted,  and 

country,  and  he  congratulated  himself  on  the  while  he  maintained  the  right  of  every  nation, 

success  of  his  efforts  so  far.     He  especially  after  discussion  and  investigation,  to  decide 

alluded  to  the  formation  of  the  Democratic-  upon  her  own  course  of  action,  suited  to  the 

Monarchical  party,  under  Seflor  Moret,  which  best  interests  of  her  subjects,  he  deprecated 

he  welcomed  with  open  arms,  and  the  benevo-  any  step  in  this  question  tending  to  lead  the 

lent  attitude  of  the  Republicans — ^a  contrast  to  Government  into  difficulties, 

their  hostility  to  the  Conservatives.   He  short-  The  centenary  of  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  the 

ened  his  speech  so  that  he  might  not  delay  the  "  Shakespeare  of  Spain,"  was  celebrated  at 

introduction  ofSefiorCamacho's  plans  of  finan-  Madrid  with  great  magnificence  on  May  22d. 

dal  reforms,  which  required  immediate  discus-  Seventy  thousand  visitors  hurried  to  the  capi- 

sion  and  settlement.    On  Sefior  C4ooyas  rising  tal  to  witness  the  festivities— delegates  from 

to  speak  a  third  time,  an  impatient  fraction  of  home  and  foreign  corporatiuns,  induding  the 

the  msyority  refused  to  hear  him,  and  the  vote  Mayor  of  Rome,  and  the  r^resentative  of  the 

was  taken  amid  great  noise  and  confusion.  manicipality  of  Paris. 

A  question  by  a  Cuban  Senator  as  to  nego*  On  October  11th  the  investiture  of  King  Al- 

tiations  between  the  Spanish  and  British  Gov-  fonso  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter  took  place 

emments  for  the  return  of  Gibraltar  to  Spain,  at  the  Royal  Palace  in  Madrid.    The  investi- 

was  replied  to  by  the  Marquis  de  la  Vega  de  ture  was  performed  with  full  ceremonies,  for 

Armijo,  who  said  that  *Hhe  Government  would  the  first  time  in  the  case  of  a  king  of  Spain 

act  as  the  good  of  the  country  and  the  main-  for  the  last  three  hundred  years, 

tenance  of  amicable  relations  with  friendly  na-  ST.  GOTHARD  RAILWAY  AND  TUN- 

tions  required.^'    Replyinic  to  another  Senator  NEL.    The  great  tunnel  of  the  St.  Gothard 

respecting  the  entry  of  the  French  troops  into  Railway  was  officially  opened  for  the  passage 

Morocco,  the  Foreign  Minister  stated  that  the  of  local  trains  during  tne  Inst  days  of  1881. 

point  at  which  the  French  had  arrived  was  de-  The  railway  of  which  the  tunnel  will  form  a 

Datable  ground,  some  uncertainty  existing  as  to  part  is  designed  to  connect  the  North  Sea  with 

whether  it  belonged  to  Algeria  or  Morocco,  but  the  Mediterranean  by  the  most  direct  route, 

**  in  any  case,  the  Government  would  not  neg-  and  passes  through  the  chain  of  the  Alps  at  a 

lect  Spanish  interests."  central  point    It  has  been  built  by  a  Swiss 

Animated  and    prolonged    debates  in  the  oompany,  assisted  by  German  and  Italian  capi- 

Cortes  were  provoked  by  the  publication,  in  tal,  as  a  third  transalpine  route,  and  to  pre- 

the  London  *'  Gazette,"  of  a  notice  respecting  serve  for  Switzerland  its  share  of  the  traffic 

the  British  settlement  in  Borneo,  to  which  ter-  between  North  European  and  Italian  ports, 

ritory  Spain  urged  a  claim,  based  on  a  treaty  which  otherwise  might  be  diverted  from  that 

with  tbe  Sultan  Sooloo.    In  a  Spanish  note  to  country  by  the  lines  through  the  Mont  Cenis 

the  British  Government,  the  grounds  of  that  Tunnel  and  the  Brenner  Pass  of  the  Tyrol, 

claim  were  recapitulated,  and  reliance  expressed  The  tunnel  has  been  pronounced  by  engineers 

that  England  would  do  nothing  to  prejudice  one  of  the  greatest  works,  if  not  the  greatest 

Spanish  rights.    Sefior  Cafiamarque,  a  Liberal  one,  ever  yet  executed  by  man.    It  is  about 
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)  14,900  metres  or  nearly  nine  miles  long,  ex-  extensive  borings  in  rocks.    Tbe  work  was  be- 

tending  from  Goeschenen,  in  tbe  Canton  Uri,  gun  nnder  tbe  direction  of  M.  Loais  Fayre,  engi- 

1,109  metres  or  8,604  feet  above  tbe  sea,  on  neer,  wbo  died  daring  its  progress,  on  July  19, 

I  tbe  nortb,  to  Airolo,  in  the  Canton  Teasin,  1869,  after  having  adopted  the  methods  and 

1,145  metres  or  8,721  feet  above  tbe  sea,  on  machinery  the  employment  of  which  insured 

the  south.    Tbe  work  has  been  eight  years  in  its  successful  execution.    The  operations  at  St 

execution,  and  its  progress  has  been  attended  Gothard  were  begun  under  the  advantage  of 

with  some  very  skillful  feats  of  engineering,  and  the  possession  of  the  experience,  knowledge, 

the  invention  and  application  of  important  im-  and  skill  that  bad  been  gained  in  constructing 

provements  in  the  machinery  for  carrying  on  the  tunnel  of  Mont  Cenis. 


Pbotilb  aloho  vbm  Lmkqtu  or  thi  Tusiim.. 

The  preliminary  surveys  were  attended  by  tbe  pole  almost  in  the  center  of  his  field  of 
difficulties  which  conld  be  overcome  only  vision.  Tbe  direction  within  the  tunnel  was 
through  the  application  of  rare  scientific  in-  verified  by  means  of  field-glasses  fixed  within 
genuity.  Tbe  engineers  of  the  tunnel  of  Mont  the  observatories,  so  far  as  they  would  answer, 
Genis  had  a  point  at  the  highest  part  of  the  then  by  means  of  lamps  hung  on  the  line  of 
ground  from  which  they  could  see  at  once  ob-  tbe  axis  of  tbe  tunnel,  and  was  verified  from 
jeots  indicating  the  positions  of  both  openings,  tbe  observatories  two  or  three  times  a  year. 
No  such  advantage  existed  at  St.  Gotbiud ;  and  Tbe  drilling  of  tbe  rocks  was  done  with  ma- 
some  of  the  summits  in  the  way  were  so  steep  chines  worked  by  compressed  air,  similar  to 
and  so  high  that  it  was  impracticable  to  at-  those  which  had  been  used  at  Mont  Cenis,  but 
tempt  any  direct  tracing  of  the  line  of  tbe  tun-  having  many  improvements  over  them.  Sev- 
nel  over  the  mountain.  The  relative  positions  eral  kinds  of  machines  moved  by  compressed  air 
of  the  two  openings  and  tbe  direction  of  the  have  been  invented,  each  of  which  bears  the 
tunnel  had  then  to  be  calculated  indirectly,  name  of  its  inventor.  Tbe  one  used  in  the 
from  triangulations.  The  directions  and  levels  present  work  was  that  of  M.  Colladon.  In 
were  ascertained  in  this  method ;  and  observa-  these  machines  tbe  power  is  applied  to  work 
tones  were  then  placed  at  tbe  tunnel-mouths  a  drill  in  tbe  same  manner  as  the  band-drill  is 
to  serve  as  direction-points  for  tbe  miners.  At  worked  by  miners,  but  with  vastly  more  force, 
Goeschenen  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  get  and  a  speed  of  five  or  six  hundred  or  more 
a  long  enough  line  of  sight,  to  make  borings  blows  a  minute,  instead  of  tbe  fifty  or  sixty 
of  considerable  length  through  two  projecting  blows  a  minute  to  which  the  capacity  of  tbe 
rocks.  The  surveys,  originally  made  by  M.  hand-drill  is  limited.  Tbe  drill  is  fixed  upon 
Gelpke,  were  verified  by  a  second  series  of  tri-  a  piston  which  is  driven  by  compressed  air.  It 
angulations  made  in  1874,  by  another  engineer,  strikes  tbe  rock,  is  drawn  back,  and  strikes 
M.  Eoppe,  on  a  different  system.  M.  Gelpke  again,  having  been  turned  a  little  in  tbe  inter- 
bad  based  his  surveys  on  summits  in  the  neigh-  val,  so  that  its  edge  shall  not  strike  exactly  in 
borhood,  and  had  used  triangles  of  only  mod-  the  mark  made  by  tbe  previous  blow.  A  Jet 
erate  size.  M.  Eoppe  made  his  triangles  as  of  water  may  be  thrown  into  tbe  drill-hole  to 
large  as  possible,  so  that  he  might  connect  the  remove  tbe  chips  and  prevent  too  great  beat- 
two  openings  of  the  tunnel  by  a  minimum  ing  of  the  drill.  Several  drills  may  b«  mounted 
number  of  intermediary  stations.  Tbe  two  upon  tbe  same  supporting  apparatus,  and  may 
triangulations  gave  results  agreeing  within  two  be  directed,  under  inclinations  varied  accord- 
seconds  of  direction  with  each  other.  M.  Kop-  ing  to  circumstances  or  tbe  wish  of  tbe  engi- 
pe  also  verified  his  survey  practically  by  project-  neer,  against  the  same  head  of  rock, 
mg  a  line  from  tbe  opening  at  Airolo  toward  a  A  different  perforator,  and  a  more  novel 
mast  which  he  set  up  at  the  highest  attainable  one,  called  the  Brandt  machine,  which  was 
point  along  the  axis  of  the  tunnel.  Since  he  worked  by  compressed  water,  was  used  in  one 
was  not  able  to  go  toward  this  point  from  Goe-  of  tbe  tunnels  on  tbe  same  line,  though  not  in 
schenon,  he  went  baekwsrd  in  the  direction  the  miun  tunnel.  In  this  machine  water,  which 
of  tbe  continuation  of  tbe  tunnel-axis,  ascend-  is  given  a  pressure  of  a  hundred  atmospheres, 
ing  the  flanks  of  tbe  mountain  till  be  could  is  employed  instead  of  air,  with  tbe  lighter 
observe  tbe  mast.  Then,  having  directed  his  pressure  of  only  one  or  two  atmospheres,  to 
glass  toward  Goeschenen,  he  raised  it  verti-  force  a  large  hollow  boring-tool,  eight  centl- 
oally  to  the  level  of  tbe  mast,  when  he  saw  metres  or  nearly  three  and  a  half  inches  in 
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diameter,  into  the  rook.    This  tool  makes  only  tbat  about  eighty  thousand  oabio  metres  of  air 

three  or  fonr  tarns  a  minute  in  the  rook,  and  were  introduoed  into  the  chambers  at  either 

is  worked  without  the  noise,  without  the  loss  end  of  the  tannel  every  day.    The  provisions 

of  force  at  every  blow,  and  without  the  act-  for  supplying  the  compressed  sir  to  the  cham- 

ive  movement  of  air  and  spontaneous  venti-  hers,  requiring  a  system  of  pipes  five  thousand 

lation  tbst  accompany  tue  use  of  the  com-  metres  or  more  than  sixteen  thousand  feet 

pressed-air  drill    In  the  Brandt  system,  the  long  for  each  gallery,  gave  an  opportunity  for 

supporting  apparatus  is  as  ingenious  as  the  the  institution  of  some  interesting  experiments 

machine  itself,  and  is  so  disposed  against  the  relative  to  the  flow  of  compressed  air  through 

face  of  the  rook  as  to  present  a  solid  and  effl-  long  metallic  pipes.    The  loss  of  the  charge  in 

cient  resistance  to  the  strong  pressures  that  the  pipes  was  a  factor  of  great  importance, 

are  brought  to  bear  upon  it    Several  perfora*  The  absolute  pressure  of  the  air,  which  was 

tors  may  be  mounted  upon  the  same  support-  equivalent  to  six  and  a  half  atmospheres  at  the 

ing  apparatus.    The  Brandt  engine  has  given  mouth  of  the  tunnel  at  Goesohenen,  diminished 

satisfactory  service,  but  the  employment  of  as  the  conduits  were  carried  along  during  the 

compressed  air  seems  at  present  to  be  regarded  progress  of  the  work,  till  finally  it  was  no  more 

with  more  favor  than  that  of  compressed  water,  than  one  atmosphere  and  an  eighth  at  the  end 

The  compressed-air  engine  was  used  in  the  of  the  excavation.    At  Airolo  it  was  necessary, 

construction  of  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel  for  the  in  order  to  counteract  the  waste,  to  enlarge 

three  purposes  of  driving  the  drilling-machines,  the  diameter  of  the  perforators,  and  to  expend 

of  scouring  a  full  ventilation  of  the  chambers,  a  considerably  larger  volume  of  air  to  perform 

and  of  propelling  the  locomotive-enffinee  that  the  same  work.    The  boring  of  the  tunnel  was 

were  employed  to  carry  away  the  broken  rocks  begun  at  Airolo  on  the  18th  of  September, 

and  rubbish.    Steam  could  not  be  used  in  the  and  at  Goesohenen  on  the  9th  of  December, 

tunnel,  for  the  smoke  and  vapor  would  have  1872,  and  was  continued  uninterruptedly  till 

added  to  the  noxious  properties  of  an  atmos-  the  29th  of  February,  1880,  when  a  Junction 

pbere  that  was  already  hardly  supportable,  of  the  two  galleries  was  effected  at  a  point  only 

At  first,  special  compressed-air  engines  were  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  metres  south  of 

built  to  draw  the  construction-trains.     A  sim-  the  center  of  the  work.   The  extreme  errors  in 

pie  arrangement  was  afterward  adopted,  by  the  direction  of  the  two  galleries  amounted  to 

which  the  machinery  of  ordinary  locomotives  not  more  than  eight  inches  lateral  and  four 

was  fitted  to  receive  and  be  moved  by  com-  inches  vertical.    The  borings  were  carried  on 

pressed  air  while  within  the  tunnel,  and  changed  by  first  cutting  a  chamber,  or  advance-gallery, 

so  as  to  take  on  steam  immediately  on  reaching  about  eight  feet  square,  at  the  top  of  the  in- 

the  outMde.  tended  excavation.    This  chamber  was  then 

The  power  by  which  air  was  compressed  enlarged  on  the  right  and  left,  after  which  the 

and  the  force  necessary  to  move  the  machines  arches  of  the  roof  were  built,  and  a  trench 

was  transmitted  to  them  was  obtained  from  nearly  ten  feet  wide  was  dug  to  the  level  of 

the  natural  sources  of  the  streams  near  either  the  base  of  the  tunnel.    This  was  called  the 

end  of  the  tannel.  The  river  Reuss  afforded  ^'Ounette  de  Stross^**  All  the  matter  that  re^ 
an  abundant  supply  with  a  strong  fall  at  the 
Goesohenen  end ;  at  the  Airolo  end  the  main 
supply,  drawn  from  the  brook  Tremola,  was 
supplemented  by  a  more  regular  but  less  pow- 
erful current  drawn  from  the  river  Ticino. 
The  force  of  the  stream  was  applied  to  turn 
four  turbine-wheels  which  made  three  hundred 
revolutions  in  a  minute,  and  exerted  a  force  of 
about  two  hundred  horse-power.  These  wheels 
were  made  to  turn  a  horizontal  axis  with  cranks 
revolving  eighty-five  times  a  minute,  which 
kept  the  compressors  in  operation.  The  air, 
which  was  stibjected  to  a  compression  of  from 
fonr  to  eight  atmospheres,  became  very  hot, 
and  had  to  be  cooled  by  special  applications  of 
water  kept  circulating  in  cold  currents  around  _^_ 

the  pumps  and  in  the  pistons  and  piston-rods,  ^  ^  J  ^     ^  «        <.    .^ 

•-^  K».  u.-v^»:^«o  ^#  «««  .*v.««^       Aft«-  w^i,^Z  System  of  Ezcatition  :  1,  adTonco  gallery  ;  %  8td«- 

and  by  mjections  of  fine  spray.    After  being  workinpi;  8.4,  *'Canett«dc8tro.M";  6,  ♦•Siroiae.' 

further  cooled  and  freed  from  water  in  suspen- 
sion by  passing  it  through  reservoirs,  the  com-  mained  to  the  right  and  the  left  of  the  intended 
pressed  air  was  condncted  into  the  tunnel  by  excavation,  caUed  the  '*  Strosse,"  was  next  re- 
tubes  which  were  of  considerable  size  at  the  be-  moved.  Thus  most  of  the  digging  was  done 
ginning  of  the  course,  but  were  diminished  to  downward,  and  under  conditions  that  presented 
correspond  with  the  diminishinsr  supply  of  air  superior  advantages.  The  blasting  was  done 
as  the  work  was  advanced.  The  capacity  of  chiefly  with  dynamite,  and  it  has  been  calca- 
the  compressors  may  be  measured  by  the  fact  kted  that,  taking  the  work  all  through,  each 
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kilogramiDe  of  dynamite  that  was  used  corre-  ooidal  or  spiral,  receiving  a  shape  which  ia 

sponded  with  a  cabio  metre  of  rock  that  was  made  necessary  by  the  shape  and  narrowness 

removed.    The  work  was  interfered  with  at  of  the  valley  of  the  Reass.    Generally,  ab- 

times  by  the  infiltration  of  water,  which,  how-  ropt  ascenta  in  railroads  are  overcome  by  mak- 

ever,  did  not  produce  the  inconvenience  with  ing  long  carves  so  proportioned  in  length  to 

dynamite  that  it  would  have  done  if  powder  the  height  to  be  surmonnted  that  the  grade 

had  been  depended  upon ;  by  rocks  of  ezcep-  need,  not  be  steeper  than  a  common  locomotive 

tional  hardness,  and  by  a  bed  of  disintegrating  is  able  to  ascend.    This  is  not  possible  here, 

rocks  about  twenty-six  hundred  metres  from  for  the  valley  does  not  afford  sufficient  space, 

the  north  end  of  the  tunnel,  the  danger  from  and  there  are  no  lateral  valleys.    The  road  is 

which,  after  the  ordinary  propping  with  tim-  therefore  doubled  upon  itself,  like  a  winding 

bers,  with  iron  girders,  and  with  blocks  of  stair,  and  the  difference  in  grade  is  surmount- 

stone,  had  failed,  was  finslly  overcome  by  means  ed  within  a  tunnel.    The  St.  Gothard  Railway 

of  an  arch  of  masonry  three  metres  or  ten  thus  rises,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wasen,  one 

feet  thick.  hundred  and  thirty -six  metres,  by  means  of 

M.  GoUadon,  the  inventor  of  the  compressed-  the  three  spiral  tunnels  of  Pfaffensprnng  (1,460 
air  motor  that  was  used,  has  informed  the  metres),  Wattingen  (1,090  metres),  and  L^gis- 
French  Academy  of  Sciences  that  the  most  tein  (1,095  metres),  and  follows  on  the  grade 
efficacious  means  employed  to  speed  the  work  prescribed  by  the  international  commission  of 
of  excavation  were  tne  diking  of  the  torrents  the  interested  states,  the  valley  of  the  Reuss. 
and  the  application  of  water  collected  in  aqoe-  The  curve  of  the  spirals  is  of  four  hundred 
ducts  as  a  moving  power  to  turbine-wheels  re-  metres  radius,  and  the  grade  under  ground 
quiring  high  falls;  the  adoption  of  air-com-  is  from  '028  metre  to  '026  metre  to  the 
pressors,  that  worked  with  great  rapidity ;  the  metre.  Between  Airolo  and  Lugano  on  Lago 
cooling  of  the  air  in  the  compressors  at  the  Maggiore,  on  the  other  side  of  the  great 
momenc  of  compression,  by  the  injection  of  tunnel,  are  four  other  spiral  tunnels,  in  all  of 
water  in  a  fine  spray ;  the  use  of  dynamite ;  and  which  the  curves  return  upon  each  other, 
the  plan,  which  was  followed  from  the  be-  Between  Daado  and  Faido  are  the  returning 
ginning,  of  carrying  on  the  excavations  from  spirals  of  Freggio  and  Prato,  and  farther  on, 
the  top  of  the  tunnel  down.  By  the  aid  of  between  Lavorno  and  Giornico,  are  the  return- 
these  improved  methods  the  advance  through  ing  spirals  of  Piano-Tondo  and  Travi,  better 
the  rocks  was  made  with  double  the  speed  that  known  as  the  tunnels  of  Biaschina.  Each  of 
the  engineers  in  charge  had  been  able  to  attain  these  four  great  heUocoidal  tunnels  is  about 
in  boring  the  tunnel  of  Mont  Cenis.  It  is  esti-  fifteen  hundred  metres  long,  and  the  sharpest 
mated  that,  notwithstanding  its  gi*eater  length,  of  their  curves  has  a  radius  of  three  hundred 
the  tunnel  of  St.  Gothard  will  have  cost,  when  metres.  The  twenty-six  tunnels  of  this  south- 
completed,  considerably  less  than  that  of  Mont  ern  division  have  a  total  length  of  eight  kilo- 
Cenis.  metres,  or  about  one  sixth  of  the  whole  length 

The  great  tunnel  is  not  the  only  extraordi-  of  this  part  of  the  line.  To  these  great  works 
nory  work  of  engineering  that  distinguishes  the  might  be  added  forty-five  principal  bridges, 
St.  Gothard  Railway.  Fifty  other  tunnels  oc-  having  spans  of  from  twenty-five  to  seventy- 
cur  on  the  line  from  the  Lake  of  Zugtothe  seven  metres;  nine  viaducts;  seven  galleriea 
Italian  frontier,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  with  special  protection  against  avalanches  and 
kilometres,  or  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  floods ;  and  the  great  cut,  2,240  metres  long, 
miles,  along  the  wild  valleys  of  the  Reuss  and  between  the  tunnel  of  Stalvedro  and  the  bridge 
the  Tessin  Rivers.  These  tunnels  have  a  total  of  Sordo,  from  which  216,000  cubic  metres  of 
length  of  twenty  kilometres,  and  some  of  them  materials  have  been  removed, 
are  singly  as  long  as  fifteen  hundred  or  two  STANLEY,  ABTBnBPxKBHTN,D.D.,LL.D., 
thousand  metres.  Seven  of  them  are  of  a  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  a  well-known  writer, 
form  peculiar  to  this  road,  being  spiral,  or  was  born  at  Alderley,  Cheshire,  England,  De- 
doubled  upon  themselves  in  the  shape  of  a  oember  18, 1815 ;  died  at  the  Deanery,  London, 
screw.  Between  Brunnen  and  Fluellen,  where  July  18,  1881.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Ed- 
it skirts  the  Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons,  a  dis-  ward  Stanley,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  nephew 
tance  of  twelve  kilometres,  the  road  is  subter-  of  the  first  Baron  Stanley  of  Alderley.  The 
ranean  for  5,256  metres,  or  nearly  half  the  Dean  was  very  prond  of  the  Welsh  blood  in 
way.  The  road  then  follows  the  valley  of  the  his  veins.  "  If  there  is  sny  brilliancy  and  vi- 
Reuss  to  the  mouth  of  the  grand  tunnel.  At  vacity  in  my  family,"  he  said  to  an  American 
Erstfeld,  the  station  for  the  locomotives  of  the  friend,  ^'  I  attribute  it  to  the  fact  that  my  grand- 
mountain  line,  begin,  with  the  ascent,  the  father,  a  Cheshire  squire,  had  the  good  sense 
works  that  give  the  new  road  a  special  origi-  to  marry  a  bright,  mercurial  Welsh  woman,  from 
nality.  Between  Erstfeld  and  Goeschenen  are  whom  we  have  inherited  a  share  of  the  Celtic 
sixteen  tunnels,  occupying  more  than  seven  fire."  This  grandmother,  wife  of  Sir  John 
kilometres  in  a  distance  of  twenty ^nine  kilo-  Thomas  Stanley,  was  Mary,  daughter  of  Hugh 
metres.  Four  of  these  tunnels  are  more  than  Owen,  of  Penrhyn.  At  the  age  of  fourteen, 
a  kilometre  in  length,  and  one  only  of  them  is  he  entered  the  famous  Rugby  School,  and  re- 
straight    The  other  three  tunnels  are  helio-  mained  there  five  years.    During  this  time  he 
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was  a  fayorito  pnpU  and  enjored  tbe  especial  perhaps,  was  any  woman  borne  to  her  grave 

friendship  of  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold — a  fact  which  amid  sach  a  profasion  of  panegyric,  and  never 

may,  without  doubt,  be  assumed  to  have  had  before  did  any  man  receive  wider  and  more 

dose  conaection  with  the  broadness  and  liber-  sincere  sympathy  than  was  extended  to  the 

ality  of  his  thought  and  doctrines  as  a  clergy-  afflicted  Dean  by  all  classes,  from  the  Queen 

man  of  the  Ohurch  of  England.    Later  in  life  down  to  the  daily  laborer.    In  1878  he  visited 

Stanley  manifested  his  love  for  his  old  master  tbe  United  States  in  search  of  health  and  rest, 

in  a  *^  Life  of  Arnold,"  breathing  in  every  chap-  and  was  greeted  everywhere,  not  only  with  the 

ter  the  old  Kiigby  spirit  of  protest  against  des-  respect  his  genius  commanded,  but  with  warm 

potism,  and  deep  sympathy  with  every  phase  personal  friendship.    While  in  this  country  he 

of  progress  and  every  movement  to  aid  and  frequently  preached  in  various  pulpits,  and  he 

elevate  mankind.    In  1837,  being  at  that  time  was  as  intimate  with  Drs.  Adams  and  Schaff, 

no  more  than  twenty -two  years  of  age,  he  won  as  with  the  late  Dr.  Washburne  and  the  Rev. 

a  first  class  in  classics  at  Balliol  College,  Ox-  Phillips  Brooks,  of   his  own  religious  faith, 

ford,  having  already  gained  the  Newdegate  He  addressed  the  students  of  the  Union  The- 

prize  for  an  English  poem  on  the  subject  of  ological  Senanary  in  this  city,  and  appeared 

the  gypsies.    He  also  carried  off  the  Ireland  in  the  pulpits  of  Calvary,  Grace,  and  Irinity 

scholarship,  and  became  a  Fellow  of  University  Churches. 

College.   Two  years  later  he  received  the  Latin  At  the  New  York  Century  Club  reception, 

essay  prize,  and  in  1840  the  English  essay  in  response  to  the  address  of  welcome  by  the 

prize,  and  the  theological    prizes  were  also  Rev.  Dr.  William  Adams,  Dean  Stanley  spoke 

showered  upon  him.    Great  as  were  these  dis-  in  part  as  follows,  on  his  personal  impressions 

tinctions  for  so  young  a  man,  it  seemed  at  that  of  the  New  World : 

time  as  if  Stanley  were  to  follow  the  course  of  Thero  ar»  two  improssions  which  are  fixed  upon  my 

many  a  recluse  scholar  doomed  to  tlie  studious  mind  as  to  tbe  leading  oharacteristios  of  the  people 

leisure  and  comparative  obscurity  of  an  ancient  «nong  whom  I  have  passed,  as  the  almonao  informs 

jeatoflearning.  AUhongh  Arthur  Stanley  con-  ,T™'eS^r-S°l?^%d W£i^  Crnol^! 

tmued  for  twelve  years  to  act  as  a  tutor  in  Uni-  ther  West  than  KiagMa!   As  I  stood  m  the  moonlight 

versity  College,  nevertheless,  in  after  -  life  he  at  tljat  neat  work  and  oeaselees  labor  of  nature,  and 

became  a  man  of  society,  and,  in  a  certain  saw  it  tor  the  first  time,  it  looked  to  me  like  the  in- 

sense,   of  the   world.     He  was  appointed    a  ceswnt  «^>ity  and  tlrelew,  resUeBs,  beating  wWrU 

Select  Preacher  in  ,1845-'46,.and  freta^r  of  CUVf  M/eeT^.^  ^ru^^^^^^ 

the  Oxford  University  Commission  from  1860-  tivity  of  America.    In  the  mist-oloudthat  n»o  in  the 

'52.     Other  honorable  appointments  followed  moonlight  I  saw  images  somehow  of  American  des- 

in  the  order  named :   Canon  of  Canterburv,  tinv.    In  the  sUver  column  that  roae  silent  into  the 

1851-68;   Re^rius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  Slfl.i  «fT».i^^''th^^f«^t^^^^^ 

TT«  4.         \  f\  c    J   totsa  ^OA     r\             M  ,-^\^  *  i.  P"iar  Of  light  to  the  posterity  or  each  nation.    The 

History  at  Oxtord,  1855-64 ;  Canon  of  Christ  i^her  impn^ion  I  havShad  vlry  strongly  forced  upon 

Church  and  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  me  is  tnia  ev^r-preaent  hopeAimoes*  ana  buoyancy  oi 

1858-^64 ;  besides  being  Honorary  Chaplain  to  the  people.    Ready  over  to  step  forward  and  try  a^^ain 

the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Deputy  ^^  ^^  been  abandoned  as  beyond  the  grasp  of  the 

Clerl  of  the  Closet.    In  1863  he  declined  the  ^Jf^^^^^J^e^^e  ^^^^^ 

appointment  of  Archbishop  of  Dublin,   and  methods. 

early  in  the  following  year  was  made  Dean  ot  This  will  probably  be  mv  last  visit  to  this  Western 

Westminster,  a  position  he  occupied  thoughout  World,  and  I  have  likened  it  to  Wordsworth's  Yar- 

the  remainder  of  his  life,  his  associate  therein  J^J^  ??.^**f^'  ^"^J  vijited,  and  Ww  revisited. 

•  «    «.«*.                   i.u     f  *     n       -    ir:   — 1  The  third  stase  would  not,  m  all  probability,  be  a  full 

being  for  a  time  the  late  Canon  Kingsley.  fruition;  but,  if  it  was,  I  ahoulcf  come  to  a  land  of 

The  abbey  and  everything  connected  with  it  kindl^r  homes,  where  1  had  been  treated  as  the  best 

became  a  passion  with  Stanley.     He  studied  and  with  the  best.    But  even  were  it  never  to  be  my 

iU  antiquities  and  dilated  upon  them,  restored,  picture  t»  rep^t  this  visit,  I  can  recall  it  in  Uie  cor- 

^^^^^^?^A  »..  1  in  ^.oi^/M.u  »A«r<.  KAanV:fi4vri  4kA^  dial  ifreetings  of  my  Amencsn  fnenos  sbroad.    I  have 

renovated,  an  1  in  various  ways  beautified  that  ^  ^^^^^  ^  and  abiding  belief  that  the  bond  which 

ancient  building  to  the  best  of  bis  great  abuity.  fi^tens  America  to  the  mother-land  will  never  be 

In  1872  he  was  a  second  time  chosen  Select  broken,  but  oontinue  and  grow  even  stronger. 

Preacher  to  the  University,  and  in  March,  1875,  Near  the  shores  of  Lake  QeorgrSf  the  Loch  Katrine 

he  was  installed  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  SJ  ^^^^'^^^IS^'^  an  o^  and  a  maple  so  joined  that 

^#  a»     A...i.».„<.      n;-   «.^«*a..#»i    ««^   ^^^^^  they  seemed  like  one  tree.    I  am  remmded  by  this  ot 

Of  St.  Andrews.     His  powerful   and  sympa-  the  old  oak  of  England,  with  ita  gnarled  and  twisted 

thetio  address  delivererl  on  that  occasion  was  not,  and  the  young  shoot  of  America,  with  glorious 

one  of  his  happiest  efforts,  and  is  still  fresh  in  promise  for  tlie  future.    May  the  union  of  the  two 

the  public  recollection.     In  1876  he  met  with  trees  on  one  mot  be  always  typical  of  the  union  of 

the  great  sorrow  of  his  life  in  the  loss  of  his  America  and  England ! 

wife,  Lady  Augusta  Bruce,  daughter  of  the  Earl  The  Dean,  always  cordial  to  Americans,  was, 
of  Elgin,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1862.  if  possible,  still  more  so  after  his  visit  to  this 
She  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Queen,  and  country.  To  the  writer,  who  was  in  London 
her  death  was  the  occasion  for  extraordinary  in  the  summer  of  1871^,  he  expressed  his  grati- 
manifestations  of  regard  for  her  memory  and  tnde  for  the  great  kindness  everywhere  ex- 
sympathy  for  her  bereaved  husband,  both  in  tended  to  him  in  the  United  States,  and  his 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,    Kever,  belief  in  the  magnificent  future  of  our  country. 
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Under  his  pereonal  gnidance  the  writer  spent  on  religions  thought  and  feeling  which  it  is  im- 
several  hours  in  the  ancient  ahbej,  while  he  possible  to  measure  now.  It  has  been  alleged 
discoarsed  on  its  history  as  we  passed  fr,om  by  a  very  few  detractors  that  Dean  Stanley 
point  to  point,  and  through  some  of  the  curious  was  too  much  of  a  courtier,  but  this  is  only  an 
ins  and  outs  of  the  Deanery,  and  other  sur-  ungrateful  slight  on  the  urbanity  of  one  whose 
roundings  of  Westminster.  The  Dean  was  a  charity  was  wide  as  his  learning,  and  who  de- 
great  favorite  with  the  royal  family,  and  was  yoted  the  whole  of  his  busy  and  energetic  life 
always  ready  to  bring  about  an  informal  inter-  to  die  promotion  of  true  religion.  It  was,  per- 
view  when  the  Queen  wished  to  meet  a  person  haps,  the  brilliant  and  varied  play  of  his  many- 
of  literary  distinction.  In  was  in  that  way  sided  mind  that  prevented  the  late  Dean  from 
that  she  met  Thomas  Carlyle  at  Stanley^s  resi-  achieving  the  very  highest  place  in  any  one  of 
dence,  when  the  sturdy  Scotchman  amazed  the  those  departments  to  wliicn  he,  by  turns,  ad- 
courtiers  by  violating  royal  etiquette  so  far  as  dressed  his  acute  and  comprehensive  intellect 
to  inquire  as  to  her  Majesty's  health,  and  to  It  has  been  truly  said  that  sentiment  often 
invite  her  to  be  seated,  instantly  setting  the  stood  in  the  way  of  his  critical  judgment.  His 
Queen  an  example !  When  the  monument  to  writings  generally,  like  his  eloquent  and  richly- 
the  late  Prince  Imperial  was  proposed.  Dean  colored  sermons,  evince  a  potent  attachment 
Stanley — acting,  as  it  is  well  understood,  under  to  historic  places,  to  wells  where  Abraham 
court  influence — readily  offered  a  fine  site  for  may  have  rested,  to  sands  that  crumbled  be- 
the  memorial  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  Dean  neath  the  feet  of  the  apostles,  and  to  waUs 
stoutly  and  bravely  withstood  the  widely  spread  where  Beoket  ministered.  This  was,  doubt- 
and  popular  outcry  which  this  act  caused,  but,  less,  one  cause  why  he  enjoyed  so  early  such  a 
when  the  House  of  Commons  declared  its  dis-  wide-reacMng  popularity.  Dean  Stanley's  prin- 
approval,  he  promptly  bowed  to  its  decision.  cipal  works  are  ^^The  Life  and  Correspondence 

Early  in  July,  1881,  the  Dean  was  taken  se-  of  Thomas  Arnold,  D.D.,"  one  of  the  very  best 
riously  ill,  and,  when  the  end  came,  his  last  pieces  of  biography  of  our  day,  which  has 
audible  word^  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  passed  through  various  editions,  American  and 
were,  **I  have  faithfully  labored,  amid  many  English,  and  has  been  translated  into  several 
frailties  and  much  weakness,  to  make  West-  foreign  languages.  It  was  first  published  in 
minster  Abbey  the  great  center  of  religious  1844.  **  Sinai  and  Palestine,  in  Connection 
and  national  life  in  a  truly  liberal  spirit."  The  with  their  History,''  appeared  in  1856,  the 
funeral  of  Dean  Stanley  brought  together  one  Dean  having  made  a  tour  of  these  countries 
of  the  Diost  remarkable  concourses  of  people  three  years  previous,  and  in  1862  visited  them 
that  has  ever  assembled  within  the  historic  a  second  time,  in  company  with  the  Prince  of 
abbey,  where  he  was  buried  July  25th,  by  the  WcJes.  This  octavo  volume,  in  every  respect 
side  of  his  wife.  The  pall-bearers  were  the  superior  to  any  recent  work  on  the  Holy  Land, 
Duke  of  Westminster,  representing  the  House  was  followed,  in  1868,  by  '*  Sermons  preached 
of  Lords ;  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  the  Episco-  before  the  Prince  of  Wales  during  his  Tour  in 
pate ;  the  House  of  Commons  by  William  E.  the  East,  with  Descriptions  of  Places  Yisit- 
Forster  for  the  Government,  and  by  William  ed."  In  1867  appeared  **  Historical  Memori- 
H.  Smith  for  the  Opposition ;  the  Universities  als  of  Westminster  Abbey,"  a  carefully  pre- 
by  Dr.  Jowett,  the  Master  of  Balliol,  for  Ox-  pared  work,  which  has  mnce  passed  through 
ford,  and  by  Canon  Westcott  for  Cambridge ;  several  revised  editions,  accompanied,  in  1870, 
English  Nonconformity  by  Dr.  John  Stough-  by  a  supplementary  volume.  In  the  same  year 
ton;  the  Presbyterians  by  Dr.  Storey ;  Science  there  was  published  "Scripture  Portraits  and 
by  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  other  Miscellanies,  collected  from  the  Pub- 
Literature  by  Matthew  Arnold.  Among  the  lished  Writings  of  A.  P.  Stanley,"  an  octavo 
mourners  and  friends  present  were  men  of  all  volume,  which  has  since  passed  through  three 
creeds,  including  Cardinals  Manning  and  New-  editions.  Dean  Stanley  published  several  vol- 
man.  Three  memorial  sermons  were  preached  umes  of  sermons,  and  was  a  frequent  contribu- 
in  Westminster  on  the  Sunday  after  the  Dean's  tor  to  the  "  Edinburgh  "  and  "  Quarterly  "  Re- 
death,  and  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and,  indeed,  views,  "Macmillan's  Magazine,"  and  "  Good 
throughout  the  kingdom,  his  death  was  the  Words,"  and  supplied  a  valuable  series  of  bibli- 
general  theme  on  that  day.  A  memorial  win-  cal  biographies  to  Dr.  William  Smith's  "  Die- 
do  w  is  to  be  erected,  by  American  subsorip-  tionary  of  the  Bible."  His  latest  literary  work 
tions,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  several  simi-  was  performed  as  a  member  of  the  Association 
lar  projects  are  being  carried  out  in  Great  for  the  Revision  of  the  Bible,  and  his  last  cler- 
Britain  by  the  Dean's  troops  of  friends  and  ical  act  was  in  defense  of  the  new  translation, 
admirers.  No  better  characterization  of  the  late  Dean  of 

Dean  Stanley  was  a  liberal  and  highly  culti-  Westminster  has  appeared  than  is  contained  in 

vated  theologian,  a  graphic  and  graceful  writer  the  following  paragraph,  from  the  pen  of  an 

on  every  conceivable  subject  properly  belong-  Englisii  writer: 

\ng  to  literature,  and  above  all  a  powerful  and  _.         ,  _^                          .  ,    .v       i  •*       j 

poDular  preacher.  .  For  the  last  twenty  years  y^'^o'S^JllLTrifSror^PritiSt^'S^ 

Of  his  life  he  occupied  a  large  place  in  the  his-  gter  Abbey,  or  en  some  such  specUl  occasion  as  **  In- 

tory  of  our  limes,  and  exercised  an  influence  teroeasion^ay,*' or  a  servioe  with  children,  was  bqizm- 
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tiling  nevw*  to  be  forgotten.   Nothing  more  truly  ten-  York,  known  as  the  Adirondack  region.     A 

der  or  catholic,  or  fitted  to  make  bad  men  good  and  nnmber  of  his  poems  have  been  translated  into 

good  men  better,  ever  fell  upon  the  ear  of  a  oomneea-  ?.                       |/v^"«  "" ^  *''^"  w»uo«m/c«  auw 

Son.    In  fact,  iie  was  evelr where  the  Bame  gentle  German— a  rare  honor  for  American  poets. 

"  Eliahfl,  the  prophet  ofpeaoe ''—the  Dean  not  so  much  He  prepared  a  digest  of  taxation,  which  was 

of  Weetminster  as  of  London  society ;  to  use  his  own  recently  revised  under  the  authority  of  the 

words  respecting  the  Old  Testament  seer  we  have  Legislature.    He  held  the  position  of  keeper 

rii2r^.^S  ^zT^S^JlllrSaS:  ofthe8utehinoric.I««orL    AttheSch^. 

in  the  crowded  thoroughfares  of  Samaria,  by  the  lerville  centennial  celebration  he  delivered  an 

mshing  waters  of  the  Jordan."     England,  and  not  excellent  poem,  and  the  last  of  all  his  poems 

only  the  Church  of  England,  is  poorer  to-day  bv  his  was  read  at  the  Poe  memorial  meeting  in  New 

aS^^'L TJJ^nrThis'nk^ai?^^  ^^'^  ^^^y-    ^^^  celebration  feU  on  the  birth- 

ing  ofthe  fires  of  eccles'uistical  strife  in  theVaters^of  ^^^  ^^  Shakespeare,  and  the  subiect  of  Street's 

Christian  charity,  libeiality  of  conscience  in  matters  Poem  was  the  immortal  bard.     In  1848  he  was 

of  religious  belief,  and  the  winning  over  of  skeptical  appointed  State  Librarian,  and  in  1862  he  be- 

o^ds  to  the  side  of  reljrion,  by  making  the  theology  came  Librarian  of  the  Law  Library, 

of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  the  key-note  of  all  true  ftwirnirv    a  vn    v^^Rnr  a  v      t™-«.  i>^n» 

and  honest  religious  teaching.  ,  b  W  Ji^^JN    AJNU    WOK  WAY.     Two  kmg- 

®              ^  doms  of  Northern  Europe,  united  under  the 

If  Dean  Stanley  can  not,  in  the  necrology  of  sanie  dynasty.  The  King,  Oscar  II,  bom  Jan- 
1881,  be  ranked  with  such  men  as  Oarlyle,  nary  21,  1829,  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the 
Beaconsfield,  Alexander  II,  and  President  Gar-  death  of  his  brother,  Charles  XV,  September 
field,  he  may  certainly  take  high  ranJc  in  the  IB,  1872.  He  married  on  June  6, 1857,  Sophia, 
second  class,  composed  of  such  names  as  Hay-  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Nassau,  bom  July 
merle  or  Dufaure,  Dr.  Punshon,  Littr6,  and  9»  1836.  Their  oldest  son  is  Gustavus,  heir- 
William  Beach  Lawrence,  and,  without  ques-  apparent,  Duke  of  Wermland,  bom  June  16, 
tion,  what  Matthew  Arnold  translates  the  1868;  married,  September  21,  1881,  to  Victo- 
**  sweet  reasonableness  *'  of  Ohrist  was  more  na,  daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden, 
perfectly  embodied  in  the  Dean  of  Westmin-  Sweoek. — The  executive  authority  is  in  the 
ster  than  in  any  other  conspicuous  man  of  the  bands  of  a  king,  who  acts  under  the  advice  of 
nineteenth  century.  a  ministry,  whidi  at  the  close  of  1881  was  com- 

STREET,  Alfrkd  Billinos,  bom  at  Pough-  posed  as  follows:  Count  A.  R.  F.  Posse,  Minis- 

keepsie,  New  York,  December  18,  1811 ;  died  ter  of  State;  Baron  0.  F.  L.  Hochschild,  For- 

at  Albany,  New  York,  June  2,  1881.    He  was  «ign  Affairs;  Dr.  J.  H.  Lov6n ;  Dr.  N.  H.  Vult 

the  son  of  General  Randal  S.  Street,  a  distin-  von  Steyern,  Justice ;  Baron  0.  G.  von  Otter, 

guished  lawyer.    After  a  course  of  study  at  Navy;  Colonel  O.  F.  Taube,  War;  F.  L.  S. 

the  Dutchess  County  Academy,  he  entered  the  HederstiJema,  Interior;  Dr.  C.  G.  Hammarsk- 

legal  profession,  and  practiced  law  at  Monti-  j^ld.  Ecclesiastical  Affairs;  J.  C.  £.  Richert, 

cello,  but  in  1839  removed  to  Albany.    In  his  and  O.  R.  Themptander,  Finance, 

youth  he  commenced  his  literary  career  as  a  The^  area  of  Sweden,  inclu6ive  of  inland 

poetical  writer  for  magazines.    His  first  vol-  lakes,  is  170,741  square  miles;  the  population 

ume,  *'  The  Burning  of  Schenectady,  and  other  on  December  81, 1879,  was  4,578,901,  of  which 

Poems,"  was  published  in  1842;    ^'Drawings  2,228,865  were  males,  and  2,850,046  were  fe- 

and  Tintings,"  in  1844 ;  and  his  longest  work,  males.    In  1879  there  were  28,635  marriages, 

"Frontenac,  a  Tale  ofthe  Iroquois,"  in  London,  143,242  births,  81,851  deaths,  and  4,199  still- 

1849.   He  was  also  the  author  of  several  poems,  births.    The  population  of  Stockholm  in  1879 

of  acknowledged  merit,  delivered  at  Geneva  was  178,483. 

and  Union  Colleges,  and  ho  held  an  honored  The  number  of  emigrants  from  1875  to  1879 

place  among  American  poets  of  the  era  pre-  vfts  as  follows : 

ceding  the  civil  war.    Mr.  H.  T.  Tuckerman  vkar. 


TEAR. 

criticfses  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Street  very  flatter-    Jf^J JJfJ  }g» ^^'^ 

Ingly,  and  states  that  in  England  his  works  isn !!!!!!;'.!!!!!*.!.**.!  tI«io 

sympathetic  treatment  Of  natural  scenery.    His    _-,j  «-.,^«J^:*r.«^«  «♦  tk  ooo  nnn  ^-^ «ilu 

"I^t  Hunter"  wa.  finely  iUnstrstea  in  a  nt^T'^T.J^J'Ty:T,^,Z°^'"  ^} 

periodical,  thus  affording  the  best  evidence  of  i^,*~rn„rl™  «  f^ I  J.  ^  """P"^  "^"^ 

the  piotni^esqae  fertility  of  hie  mnse.    Many  ottoymwweT„»imo^s:                ,„^ 

of  his  pieces  glow  with  patriotism.    Hi8"Gray         2Xl^?f»-UV JSS'ffiS 

ym        J^ -n     1    II  •  1.1     1     •      x>  11     ^       •   r^  Kaiirosus  (net) 01,000,000 

Forest  Eagle"  is  a  noble  lync,  fall  of  point.         Croim-iMids... sIwdJhw 

"The  Council  of  Revision,"  containing  the         S"*?**"' 2T,ouo,ooo 

vetoes  of  the  Council,  a  history  of  the  Supreme,  inwrne-ui!  \ '.  \ '. ! '.  *.    *.                 '.*'.* .'  ^^JoaSJo 

Chancery,  and  Admiralty  Courts  of  New  York,         Potu !!!'.!!!'.!".!*.!!!!!'.!'.".!!'.!!!'.".   4l9ooio*io 

and  biographical  sketches  of  its  governors  and         Bumped  paper. 8,000,000 

judges  from  1777  to  1821,  is  one  of  Mr.  Street^s  These  estimates,  however,  do  not  present  a 
most  important  works.  His  best-known  prose  correct  picture  of  the  revenue  and  expendi- 
work  is  ])robab1y  "  Woods  and  Waters ;  or,  tures  of  the  kingdom,  as  the  greater  part  of 
The  Saranacs  and  Racket,"  descriptive  of  a  the  army,  and  many  civil  officials  and  minis- 
tour  in  the  great  wilderness  of  Northern  New  ters,  are  paid  from  certain  crown-lands,  whose 
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revenae  ia  not  mentioned  in  the  budget    The  only  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  as  mnch  by  direoti 

public  debt  of  Sweden  on  December  81,  1880,  taxation.    Of  the  total  expcDditnres  the  army 

amounted  to  230,35.6,289  crowns.  and  nayy  usually  demand  about  one  third,  and 

The  Swedish  army  in  1881  consisted  of  202,-  public  education  one  tenth  or  one  twelfth.   In 

788  men.    The  navy  consisted  of  44  steamers  voting  the  budget  for  1881,  the  Second  Cham* 

with  155  guns,  10  sailing-vessels  with  105  her  carried,  over  the  hostile  vote  of  the  Upper 

guns,  and  87  smaller  vessels  with  118  guns.  Ohamber,  a  measure  increasing  the  income-tax 

The  length  of  the  Government  railroads  in  rate  for  the  year,  in  order  to  meet  certain 

1880  was  1,954  kilometres,  and  of  the  private  floating  liabilities  of  the  Treasury.    As  the  es- 

roads  8,920  kilometres;  in  all,  5,874  kilometres,  timates  were  made  unusually  low,  and  the 

The  length  of  the  Government  telegraph  lines  necessity  for  the  extra  tax  did  not  appear  to  be 

in  1880  was  8,288  kilometres,  and  of  the  wires  urgent,  it  was  probably  intended  to  pave  the 

20,886  kilometres.  The  number  of  stations  was  way  for  a  new  distribution  of  the  taxes,  and  is 

176.    There  are,  besides,  187  stations  connected  likely  to  be  made  permanent, 

with  the  Go?erninent  railroads.  The  Swedish  Diet  appointed,  at  the  dose  of 

NoBWAY. — In  Norway  the  executive  is  rep-  the  session,  committees  to  consider  projerts 
resented  by  the  King,  who  exercises  his  au-  for  the  reform  of  the  army,  the  navy,  the 
thority  through  a  Council  of  State,  composed  taxes,  and  the  tariff.  The  reports  of  these  com- 
of  two  Ministers  of  State  and  nine  Councilors,  mittees  proposed  no  extensive  chimges  in  the 
Two  of  the  Councilors,  who  are  changed  every  existing  systems.  The  one  on  the  army  pro- 
year,  together  with  one  of  the  Ministers,  form  posed  that  the  strength  of  the  regular  army 
a  delegation  of  the  Council  of  State,  residing  be  fixed  at  25,000  men  in  peace  and  47,000  in 
at  Stockholm  near  the  King.  war-time,  the  annual  contingent  at  5,600  men, 

The  area  of  Norway  is  122,280  square  miles,  and  the  military  budget  at  from  25,000,000  to 

and  the  population,  according  to  the  census  of  27,000,000  crowns.    The  very  unpopular  duty 

1875,  was  1,806,900.    According  to  an  official  on  corn-meal,  which  was  imposed  in   1880, 

calculation,  the  population  at  the  close  of  1879  was  the  snbiect  which  chiefly  occupied  the  at- 

was  1,910,000.  The  receipts  for  1880  amounted  tention  of  the  tariff*  committee, 

to  48,721,000  crowns  (1  crown  =  26*8  cents).  The  Crown  Prince  of  the  United  Kingdoms 

and  the  expenditures  to  44,212,000  crowns,  wedded,  in  the  summer,  the  Princess  Victoria 

The  public  debt  on  June  80,  1880,  amounted  of  Baden. 

to  91,500,000  crowns.    The  imporU  in  1880  Only  15  per  cent  of  the  Swedish  people 

were  valued  at  150,871,000  crowns,  and  the  dwell  in  towns,  including  under  that  name 

exports  at  108,789,000  crowns.    The  length  of  places  of  only  800  or  400  inhabitants.    There 

railroads  in  operation,  December  81,  1^81,  was  are  altogether  ninety  towns  in  the  country,  of 

1,828  kilometres.    The  length  of  Government  which  thirteen  have  a  population  of  under 

telegraph  lines  on  the  same  date  was  7,517  kil-  1,000.    The  urban  communities  are  given  a 

ometres,  and  of  the  wires  18,666  kilometres;  greater  number  of  representatives  in  the  Legis- 

the  number  of  stations  was  127.    The  length  lature  than  the  rural  communities.    Thus,  in 

of  the  railroad  telegraph  lines  at  the  close  of  the  last  general  election  the  cities  elected  mem- 

1880  was  1,162  kilometres,  and  of  the  wires,  bers  to  the  Lower  Chamber  in  the  proportion 

2,809  kilometres;  the  number  of  stations  was  of  one  to  10,000  inhabitants,  while  the  coun- 

122.  try  electoral  districts  counted  on  the  average 

The  main  sources  of  the  public  revenue  of  27,000  inhabitants.  About  5*9  per  cent  of  the 
Sweden  are  the  import  duties,  the  liquor-tax,  population  in  the  country  districts  and  6*5  per 
and  the  state  railways.  The  total  revenue  in  cent  of  the  city  population  possessed  the  fran- 
1880,  under  these  heads,  amounted  to  59,201,-  chise ;  but  for  the  communal  elections  10*1 
502  crowns  ($15,866,000),  against  51,261,658  per  cent  of  the  rural  population  are  entitled  to 
crowns  ($18,728,128)  in  1879.  The  different  vote.  The  average  proportion  of  the  electors 
sources  of  revenue  yielded  the  following  who  exercise  the  franchise  is  in  the  country 
amounts :  Customs,  27,682,684  crowns,  against  only  16  or  17  per  cent,  while  in  the  towns 
25,008.261  crowns  in  1879;  spirit-tax,  15,168,-  from  87  to  41  per  cent  of  those  entitled  to 
868  crowns,  against  12,024,822  crowns;  state  vote  take  part  in  the  general  elections, 
railways,  16,400,000  crowns,  against  14,284,079  The  political  subdivisions  of  the  country 
crowns.  The  income  exceeded  the  budget  possess  considerable  powers  of  self-govem- 
estiraate  by  4,801,502  crowns,  while  the  pre-  ment  The  communes  are  charged  with  the 
vious  year  it  fell  1,088,847  crowns  below  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  support  of  churches, 
estimate.  The  direct  taxes,  etc.,  swelled  the  schools,  the  poor,  public  buildings,  and  high- 
total  revenue  to  about  76,000,000  crowns.  On  ways,  and  the  local  taxation  for  these  objects 
the  1st  of  Janaary  a  new  tariff  went  into  amounts  to  more  than  50,000,000  crowns  an- 
operation,  in  which  the  metric  system  is  em-  nually.  The  IdnSy  or  counties,  twenty-five  in 
ployed  in  place  of  the  old  system  of  weights  number,  have  the  char^  of  sanitary  matters, 
and  measures.  Flour  imports  are  subjected  to  and  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  hospitals, 
a  registration  fee,  another  name  for  an  import  etc.,  dispensing  about  2,500,000  crowns  annu- 
duty.  About  $1.50  per  capita  is  raised  for  the  ally, 
annual  expenses  of  the  state  by  indirect,  and  Every  Swedish  parish  has  its  poor-house,  the 
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number  of  which  in  1876  was  2,184.  The 
number  of  paupers  in  the  kingdom  was  198,« 
046,  or  4*3  per  oent  of  the  population;  the 
proportion  id  the  rural  districts  was  4  per 
cent,  in  the  towns  6*2  per  cent .  The  percent* 
age  is  greatest  on  the  southwest  coast  and  in 
a  part  of  Sm&land  in  Central  Sweden,  instead 
of  in  the  bleak  regions  of  the  north.  Many 
parishes  have  a  granary  for  the  grain  which 
IS  furnbhed  bj  the  residents  for  distribution 
among  the  poor.  Numerous  communities  fur- 
nbh  paupers,  capable  of  working,  with  plots 
of  ground  to  till.  If  these  modes  of  provision 
are  insufficient,  and  the  ^mshouse  is  full,  the 
wealthier  members  of  the  community  are  ez* 

Sected  to  provide  food  and  shelter  on  certain 
ays  for  the  poor,  who  are  sent  from  farm  to 
farm. 

The  number  of  post-o£Bce8  is  about  2,000. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  34,000,000  letters  aud 
newspapers  are  forwarded  annually,  besides 
7,000,000  sent  or  received  from  abroad,  alto- 
gether 0  per  capita.  Letters  are  not  delivered 
by  carriers,  except  in  the  cities.  In  the  rural 
districts  it  is  customary  to  have  the  letters  for 
a  whole  neighborhood  brought  by  whoever  has 
business  at  the  post-office  town  to  the  parson- 
age or  some  large  farm-house,  and  there  dis- 
tributed. There  were,  in  1878,  in  Sweden  179 
teleoraph-stations,  besides  those  of  the  536  rail- 
roaa-stations.  The  number  of  messages  was 
about  1,000,000,  or  0*22  per  capita.  Among 
the  684  telegraph  officials  were  185  female  op- 
erators. 

Savings-banks  are  comparatively  numerous, 
the  number  in  1877  having  been  888,  or  one  to 
every  18,263  inhabitants.  The  average  number 
of  depositors  was  2,241  to  each  bank,  or  every 
sixth  member  of  the  community,  counting 
young  and  old.  The  average  amount  of  de- 
posits was  198  crowns  ($64)  to  each  account; 
the  aggregate  deposits  amounted  to  31,000,000 
crowns.  The  country  has  made  a  remarkable 
advance  in  wealth  and  prosperity  within  a 
brief  period.  While  the  population  increased 
11  per  cent  between  1864  and  1878,  the  esti- 
mated national  income  increased  87  per  cent, 
or  from  $11  to  $20  per  head  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

Sweden  stands  behind  no  country  in  popular 
education.  The  number  of  school-children  per 
1,000  inhabitants  is  140,  which  is  only  excelled 
by  Germany  with  154,  while  the  United  States 
and  France  come  next  with  127,  and  Belgium 
with  124.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a 
regular  school  attendance  are  greater  than  in 
other  lands,  not  only  on  account  of  the  severe 
northern  winters,  but  because  the  people  dwell 
in  isolated  farm-houses,  and  not  in  dastering 
villages  as  in  Germany  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. The  number  of  attendants  m  the  public 
schools,  according  to  the  statistics  for  1876, 
were  613,424;  the  number  of  schools,  8.706. 

The  Radical  party  in  Norway  redoubled  their 
attacks  upon  the  dynasty  and  monarchic  insti- 
tutions after  they  obtained  the  majority  in  the 


Storthing.  Their  intellectual  leader,  the  poet 
Bj5msterne  Bjdmson,  projected  into  the  con- 
flict his  personal  animosity  toward  King  Oscar 
11.  A  project  for  military  reorganization  which 
has  been  proposed,  is  denounced  by  the  Conser- 
vatives as  a  revoluti<Hiary  scheme  aimed  at  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government.  This  was  to 
constitute  a  volunteer  army,  the  state  provid- 
ing the  arms,  from  the  numerous  anti-mon- 
archic political  societies. 

The  finances  of  Norway  have  long  been  in 
a  sorry  condition.  In  1880  about  4,000,000 
crowns  were  taken  from  the  loan  raised  for 
railroad  construction,  to  cover  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  Government,  and  in  1881  the 
remaining  5,000,000  crowns  of  the  loan  would 
have  to  be  consumed  unless  resort  was  had  to 
the  obnoxious  income  and  property  tax  which 
was  demanded  in  the  royal  address  read  at  the 
opening  of  the  Storthing,  February  3d,  and 
which  had  before  been  resolutely  opposed. 
The  proposition  was  abruptly  dismissed  with- 
out even  referring  it  to  a  committee.  An 
open  conflict  between  the  Government  and 
the  majority  was  begun  by  a  resolation  of  the 
Storthing  requiring  the  jpresence  of  the  Minis- 
ters in  the  hall  daring  the  deliberations  of  the 
Legislature,  in  pursuance  of  a  paragraph  in  the 
Oonstitution  which  gives  the  Stortnins  the 
power  to  compel  every  Norwegian,  with  the 
exception  of  the  King  and  royal  family,  to 
appear  and  give  oral  explanations  touching  any 
matter  of  public  import. 

SWITZERLAND,  a  republic  of  Central  Eu- 
rope, consisting  of  twenty-two  cantons,  three 
of  which  are  each  divided  into  two  independ- 
ent half-cantons.  The  President  of  the  Feder- 
al Council  for  1881  was  Numa  Droz,  of  Neuf- 
chAtel,  and  the  Vice-President,  Simeon  Bavier, 
of  Grisons.  The  area  is  15,981  square  milea, 
and  the  population,  according  to  the  census 
of  December  1,  1880,  2,846,102.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  different  cantons,  according  to  the 
census  of  1880,  was  as  follows : 


CiLNTOKS. 


ZOttoh 

Ban 

Lnoeme 

Uri 

Bchwyti 

Untonralden  ob  dem  Wald, 
Faterwftlden  nld  dtm  Wald . 
Ghnis. 

Prttfbnrg 

8o1«nre 

BM6t,  dtj 

BaMt,  conntry 

BehAffluiiuen 

Appranil  oQter  BbodM. . . . . 
ApmdmU  inner  BbodM.... 

BtT  OaU 

OritoM 

Aarsftv 

Tbunraa 

Tidno 

Vaud 

Valate 

KeofebAtol 

Ommto. 


Malt. 


1S8,08& 

S6fi,T41 

e7^S4 

18,615 

86.640 

7.473 

^789 

1«,810 

11,2C9 

57,660 

80,855 

»,S38 

»,074 

ia.869 

e5,56S 

6,868 

102.F92 
45  660 
9.^R78 
49,266 
60.477 

119.984 
60,507 
60,169 
48,185 


FauMk. 


Total 1,884,886 


164.541 

866,428 

67,488 

10,079 

85,^95 

7,888 

6,208 

18,008 

11,695 

57,740 

41.009 

8^^68 

80,1U7 

10,979 

86,889 

6.478 

107.R09 
49.828 

102,778 
50,286 
70.800 

119.606 
49.709 
58.568 
68,470 


Totel. 


817^76 

688,164 

184,806 

88,604 

61,886 

11,998 

84,818 

88,994 

115,400 

80.484 

65,101 

69,8n 

88,848 

61.958 

12,841 

810,491 

94.991 

198,64^ 

99,558 

180,777 

888,780 

100,816 

108,788 

101,586 


1,461,476  8,646,108 
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Of  the  total  namber,  211,010  were  foreign-  .  Fresident.    The  departmentB  were  distributed 

ers.    The  religious  Btatistics,  according  to  the  «nong  the  Oounciiors  in  the  following  man- 

oenaufl  of  1880  were  as  follows:  i'^'':  President,  Bavier,  alternate  Kucbonnet; 

Proteitants 1,8«T109  Interior,   Schenck,    alternate   Droz ;    Jostioe 

t\xh<AUiB !!!!...!!!'.!!!!;.".:  i,i0a>«i  and  Police,  Ruchonnet,  alternate  Welti;  War, 

JjJ2^ jj*^  Hertenstein,  alternate  Hammer;  Finance  and 

Franoh «08,oiT  temate  Bavier. 

itaiua i«,Mt  Theeleotion  of  Rachonnet  into  the  ex«ca- 

gg^ *|JJg  tive  body  in  February  to  succeed  the  deceased 

The  number  of 'inaVria^'in  1879  was  19,.  SH.^'Ih'  ^f  ^T*^ /^f"«2l, '"  .T"*  'T 

447;  the  number  of  births  in  1880,  87,896:  of  K!?^i<L!^"^^I  *^*''*  ^'^^\^^ 

deaths,  65,690 ;  and  of  stiU-blrths,  8,247.    ^e  T^«J?*J<>nty  which  was  constituted  by  this 

number  of  emigrants  in  1880  was  7.225,  of  i"?^'"  "«"  T*'"?* ♦^  *^°'*"*  more  strirt- 

whom  6,792  went  to  North  America.  1^  ^«  T*£??''*, »' *«  ?*»'«'P'«°'«»«  Consti- 

Ti,«  ^..„i<.»s»«  «*  .».«  «-;— :C.i  «:i.:„  «_  tubon  adopted  in  1874,  which  were  unwelcome 

18^  WM  rtlows"           ^       *                ^  to  the  Catholic  cantons,  particuUirly  the  «,«- 

^  Jesuit  law  and  the  article  requiring  the  cantons 

gSSJ Jl*( with  wbirbi) .'  .*;.'!      ; ; ; ;    ; ; ;  .\* !  cSlSS  *^  provide  satisfactory  gratuitous  and  compul- 

ZQrich 2aii(»s  sorj  primary  instruction  in  secular  schools, 

b£^l.^''^^.'^^'*'^\::::::: JlSS  conducted  under  civil  direction  exclusively. 

Boni.'/.'.'.'.".'**.*'.**'.**!*''.;.'!;.".*;!.'!!!.";!!."!  44,037  The  Radical  party  were  inveighed  against  in 

oSS^dtFoDdi' »!456  Several  of  the  cantons,  particularly  in  Geneva, 

St  Sii .T. .^ . . ." .' .' .' i .' .* .'    .' !    .' .' .' '.'.'.','/.    '. '. [  nA88  'or  tendencies  toward   centralization  which 

Lucerne I.'.'.*..*.!'.!!!'.".*.!'..*.!!!!  itIsm  they  were   charged  with   following.     With 

In  the  budget  for  1881  the  revenue  was  eiti-  the  cry  against  '*  centralization  "  and  *^  Ger- 
mated  at  40,741,500  francs,  and  the  expend!-  manization'^  an  uncommonly  passionate  eleo- 
ture  at  40,955,600  francs.  The  property  of  the  toral  campaign  was  carried  on  in  the  autumn^ 
state  in  1880  amounted  to  51,117,848  francs,  but  the  Radical-Liberal  party  came  out  victori- 
and  the  debts  to  87,442,029  francs.  The  length  ous  with  a  greater  and  more  largely  Radical 
of  railroads  in  operation  in  1879  was  2,578  kilo*-  majority  in  the  National  Council.  The  tend- 
iiietres.  The  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  1880  enoy  toward  centralization  is  manifested  plain- 
was  6,554  kilometres,  and  of  the  wires,  16,058  ly  in  the  drift  of  public  sentiment  in  German 
kilometres.  Switzerland.  Several  changes  in  the  Federal 
The  Federal  Assembly  met  in  an  extraordi-  Oonstitntion  are  advocated  with  more  and 
nary  session  in  February.  Vice-President  Droz  more  effect.  The  proposition  for  a  national 
was  elected  President  of  the  Qonfederation,  bank-note  currency,  though  once  voted  down, 
Oouncilor  Bavier  being  chosen  to  succeed  him  is  gaining  in  favor.  National  schools  are  pro- 
as Vice-President.  posed ;  and  various  projects  for  legislation  on 
A  law  was  passed  regulating  the  emission  of  trade  tod  industry,  protection  of  workmen, 
bank-notes  by  private  and  cantonal  banks,  re-  emigration,  colonization,  etc.,  reveal  the  tend- 
quiring  a  reserve  to  be  held  against  the  issues  ency. 

of  forty  per  cent  in  specie,  and  cantonal  bonds  The  Federal  budget  for  1882  estimates  the 
or  good  commercial  paper  to  guarantee  the  total  revenue  at  41,670,000  francs  and  the  ex- 
remainder.  The  project  of  a  Federd  state  penditur^s  at  42,085,000  francs,  showing  an 
bank  was  therefore  defeated,  and  the  security  expectod  deficit  of  865,000  francs.  The  items 
of  the  bank  issues  not  materially  improved.  A  of  expenditure  under  the  several  heads  are  as 
coinage  law  to  make  small  coins  of  nickel  and  follows: 
copper  without  any  alloy  of  silver  was  passed.  botimated  EXPDn>rrui«8. 


A  new  factory  law  making  employers  pecuni-  interest  end  reduction  of  debt i,67a,ooo 

arily  answerable   for  injuries  to  work-people  Oenenl  admlniitnUTe  ezpenees xsujm 

was  enacted.    A  new  law  for  the  official  m-  ^Elc^utwS"! «98,600 

spection  and  guarantee  of  the  fineness  of  gold  interior  ..!!.'.'.*!!!!!!.'!!!!!!  s,7M,'i85 

and  silver  wares  was  enacted.  mwuSt*'^  ***"** iwS'iilS 

In  the  election  of  the  Federal  Oouncil  by  the  Finaoro  !.".*!!!!'."!!!;!.'!!!!   i  ji»!40o 

Federal  Assembly  in  December  the  Councilors  Cuetome. *'5S?'??* 

were  aU  retained  in  office,  namely,  Welti,  Ham-  v^Toi^'Ht^!^.::  u^m 

mer,  Bavier,  and  Hertenstein,  who  are  counted  Teie^raphe s.877.ooo 

as  moderate  Liberals,  and  Droz,  Schenck,  and  B«iiw«ye _^!^804t4Ta 

Ruchonnet,  representing  the  Radical  wing  of  incidental '  io*878 

the  party.    In  accordance  with  the  uaual  cus-  _    .                                      ^oaokaha 

tom  the  Vice-President  (Bavier)  was  elected  ^''^' ' •     42,085,000 

President   of    tbe   Confederation    for    1882,  The  Federal  Assembly  has  since  the  institn- 
Ruchonnet  being  elected  his  successor  as  Vice-    tion  of  the  referendum  in  1874  enacted  sixty* 
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one  laws  and  passed  fonrteen  resolations  sab-  stricted  rights  of  assemblj  and  free  discussion, 
jeot  to  ratification  by  popalar  vote,  of  which  proved  fraitless.  The  Bernese  authorities  like- 
fifcj-three  laws  and  twelve  resolutions  were  wise  refused  permission  for  the  Socialist  dele- 
suffered  to  ffo  ioto  effect  without  any  appeal  gates  to  meet  in  Bern.  A  few  of  them  event- 
to  the  people.*  Of  the  eight  acts  and  two  ually  came  together,  secretly,  at  Ghur,  went 
resolves  which  were  subjected  to  a  pUbmite^  through  their  order  of  business  in  form,  and 
five  acts  and  one  resolve  were  vetoed  by  the  appointed  a  congress  in  Paris  in  1888. 
people.  These  were  the  military  tax  pro-  In  negotiations  with  the  French  Oovem- 
jeots  of  1876  and  1877,  the  bank-note  project  ment  with  regard  to  connecting  the  Swiss 
of  1876,  the  proposed  amendment  of  the  Oon-  railroads  with  a  new  French  line  through 
stitution  to  allow  the  emission  of  national  bank-  Savoy  by  a  branch  fh>m  Geneva  to  Annemasse, 
notes  in  1880,  and  the  proposed  electoral  law  the  subject  of  the  guaranteed  neutrality  of 
in  1877.  Those  which  were  ratified  by  the  Savoy  catue  under  consideration.  In  former 
popular  vote  were  the  civil  list  law  in  1875,  diplomatic  discussions  between  the  two  states 
the  factory  law  in  1877,  the  Alpine  Railway  this  matter  has  been  avoided  as  a  delicate  ques- 
Bubvention  law  in  1879,  and  the  resolution  in  tion.*  France  endeavored  to  obtain  a  recog- 
relation  to  the  restoration  of  the  death-penalty  nition  from  the  Swiss  plenipotentiaries  of  her 
in  1879.  right  to  fortify  her  frontier  in  the  neutralized 
After  the  murder  of  the  Ozar,  in  St.  Peters-  territory,  but,  failing  of  this,  dropped  the  mat' 
burg,  earnest  representations  were  made  by  ter  as  one  of  no  practical  importance,  since 
the  Russian  Government,  with  Uie  object  of  Switzerland's  protest  against  the  annexation 
inducing  Switzerland  to  curtail  the  right  of  of  Savoy  and  claims  to  that  province  have 
asylum  extended  to  Russian  revolutionaries,  practically  no  moral,  physical,  or  logical  basis, 
many  of  whom  were  resident  in  Geneva,  Zftridi,  The  Swiss  army  is  composed  of  the  Slite,  or 
and  Basel  A  fanciful  story,  printed  by  the  the  portion  of  the  militia  which  is  in  regular 
French  socialistic  journalist,  Rochefort,  of  rev-  training,  consisting  of  young  men  between 
elations  which  he  pretended  or  supposed  he  twenty  and  thirty-two  years  of  age,  and  the 
had  received  from  Russian  Nihilists  in  Switz-  Landwehr^  consisting  of  those  between  thirty- 
erland,  represented  the  refugees  in  Switzer-  two  and  forty-four  years  of  age,  who  have 
land  as  the  authors  and  directors  of  the  plot  passed  through  the  regular  drill.  The  Land- 
for  the  assassination  of  the  Russian  Emperor,  wehr  have  hitherto  been  called  out  for  annual 
An  investigation  of  the  Swiss  authorities  failed  inspection  only,  but  according  to  the  present 
to  establish  any  connection  between  them  and  regulations  they  are  obliged  to  train  for  a  num- 
the  assassins  in  Russia,  and  showed  that  they  ber  of  days  each  year.  The  total  legal  strength 
had  not  communicated  by  telegraph  with  of  the  Swiss  army  is  215,000;  its  effective 
Rochefort.  The  threatened  restriction  of  the  strength,  according  to  the  report  for  1881,  was 
rights  of  asylum  and  of  assembly  was  the  occa-  202,479  men ;  in  the  elite,  105,425,  being  a  few 
sion  of  meetings  and  public  protests  in  the  thousands  above  the  legal  quota ;  in  the  Land- 
cities  where  the  social-democratic  element  was  wekr,  97,054,  or  about  14,000  short  of  the  legal 
numerous.  The  Federal  Council  determined  quota.  A  commission  appointed  to  devise  a 
on  a  more  restrictive  course,  but  met  with  lit-  system  of  defensive  works  approved  in  their 
tie  support  in  the  new  policy  from  the  local  majority  report  of  a  single  central  fortress  near 
governments*  In  Geneva  placards,  protesting  Zilrich,  where  the  troops  could  be  concentrated 
against  the  execution  of  the  female  Nihilists  rapidly,  instead  of  the  burdensome  system  of 
in  Russia,  were  posted,  with  the  official  per-  frontier  fortifloations. 

mission  of  the  police  department.  One  of  the  The  popidation  of  Switzerland,  according  to 
prominent  Nihilist  refugees.  Prince  Krapotkin,  the  decennial  census  which  was  taken  in  the 
who  had  long  been  domiciled  in  Switzerland,  night  of  November  80,  1880,  was  2,881,787,  as 
was  expelled  by  order  of  the  Federal  Oouncil.  compared  with  2,655,001  in  1870,  2,510,794  in 
The  agitation  against  the  restriction  of  the  1860,  and  2,890,116  in  1850.  The  largest  in- 
right  of  asylum  was  more  than  connterbal-    

anced  by  a  contrary  agitation,  prompted  by  •»!  LegUtotore.    The  App«ai  to  the  people  moKt  be  made 

the  fear  that  the  independence  of  Switzerland  ^i^}?  •  ■**J*!l  ?«?^    ™,"J!S  f«fn^»"«  *^?T***^ 

uuo  ft  vol  »u»«  *iaw  .».«wir»Mx*«u*y«  V*.  K^wTftiM.vAi«u«A  cheolc  upoD  lefflsUtioD  wttt  idoptcd  Into  the  coQstitutione  ol 

was  compromised  by  the  attitude  of  the  radical  eieren  of  the  eantone. 

elements,  and  by  hostility  to  the  spreading  doc-  •Jhe  Vienna  Treaty  of  ISlfi  extended  ojer  the  Ba»dlnlM 

4.  •«..«  ^4  «^^:«i:«w.       Tkl  Q.^^i^mH^  ^fi  J?L^^^^  provlncep  of  Ghablais  and  Fandgny,  and  the  territory  north 

trines  of  SOCiaUsm.     The  Socialists  of  Europe  Jf  u^ea  and  bevood  FaTergei  to  the  Lake  of  Bourjet  and 

bad   made  preparations  for  a  congress,  to  be  the  HTer  BbAne.  the  gnaimntee  of  the  nentralltr  of  the  Bwlaa 

held  in  Zarlch  OD  the  2d  of  September.    Many  »}S5:i5S:S?,^i2iSMll.te:Sro,  wtS  S^iXJ 

thousands  of  the  citizens  of  ZUnch  signed  pe-  between  net^borinffstatea,  the  Klnv  of  (terdlnlaahoald  with- 

titions  for  the  prohibition  of  this  convention.  Jjf'LS"  ^S  *~>I>»  *(:<«>  theae  protincea,  end  that  the  Bwlaa 

T.            i»i.»jivi.u            x^i             -.*  Confederation  mlirht  occupy  them  temporarily  for  the  pre- 

It  was  forbidden  by  the  cantonal  government,  rentlon  of  the  Invaalon  or  tmnelt  of  foielcrn  foreee.    Prance 

and  an  appeal  to  the  courts,  based  on  an  arti-  ^ter  her  annexation  of  Saroy  fbund  no  oocaalon  before  the 

de  in  tL  Constitution,  gnaranteeing  nnre-  J^^XXSiTSII'fl'rSrS'tll^'aroru^i'S^^^^ 

.  war  had  ahown  a  dlapoaltlon  to  mairoify  *t  Into  a  irronnd  for 

^  The  referendum  la  a  prorlalon  In  the  cnnatltntloo  of  annezlnir  the  provlncea  themaelTea,  and  hare  ainee  Inalstedin 

18T4,  fflTlnfr  a  certain  nnmber  of  eleotora  the  riffht  to  reonlre  aeademic  dlaeoaalona  on  the  ftall  force  of  tbe  obaolete  stlpol*- 

a  popalar  Tote  to  be  taken  upoo  aiqr  ttei  paiaad  by  the  ftd-  tiou. 
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crease  has  been  in  the  cantons  of  Basel  Citj,  having  been  200,828,  and  the  actnal  increasei 
Uri,  Zag,  Neafcb&tel,  and  Geneva.  The  canton  as  determined  by  the  census,  176,786,  indicat- 
of  Aargau  has  gradually  decreased  in  popnla-  ing  a  net  loss  by  emigration  daring  the  decade 
tion  since  1840.  Political  refugees  from  Ger-  of  24,112.  The  real  loss  was,  howeyer,  not  so 
many  form  the  principal  part  of  the  increment  great,  as  numbers  of  Bonrbakt's  soldiers  and 
in  the  population  of  Basel,  which  has  grown  other  temporary  refugees  from  France  were 
from  29,556  inhabitants  in  1860  to  64,207  in  included  in  the  census  of  1870. 
1880.  The  growth  of  Geneva  from  63,000  in  The  emigration  from  Switzerland  to  other 
1860  to  99,000  is  in  like  manner  attributable  than  European  countries  in  1880  numbered 
mainly  to  the  immigration  of  political  exiles  7,266  persons,  as  against  4,288  in  1879.  The 
from  France ;  manj  have  taken  advantage  of  emigrants  to  the  United  States  were  6,792  in 
the  amnesty  laws  and  recently  returned  to  number.  Of  the  total  number,  1,829  were  mai^ 
France,  but  very  many  /amUies  have  formed  ried,  8,704  single  adults,  and  1,722  under  six- 
attachments  which  unite  them  permanently  to  teen  years  of  age. 

their  new  home,  or  are  deterred  from  return-  The  village  -of  Elm,  in  Glarus,  was  over- 

ing  by  the  compulsory  military  service  now  whelmed  by  a  land-slip  in  the  night  of  S^tem- 

exacted  in  France.    The  French  population  of  her  11th.    About  two  hundred  persons  were 

Geneva  is  about  80,000.    The  population  of  buried  beneath  masses  of  rock  and  earth  whioh 

liie  cantons  of  Zug  and  Uri  has  been  swelled  were  loosened  from  the  Tschingel  Alp  over- 

bj  the  influx  of  workmen  employed  on  the  St.  hanging  the  village,  by  the  action  of  heavy 

Gothard  Railway.    The  annual  rate  of  increase  rains.*    The  land  of  the  valley,  which  was  cul- 

in  Switzerland  for  thirty  years  has  been  6*6  per  tivated  by  the  peasants  of  the  village,  was  buried 

1,000,  and  was  somewhat  greater  in  the  latter  by  the  avalanche.    Fragments  of  rock  were 

half  of  the  period  than  in  the  first  half.    Only  projected  for  a  distance  of  three  miles.    Two 

three  European  countries  show  a  slower  rate  slips  occurred  with  a  brief  interval  between 

of  increase,  namely,  Bavaria,  where  the  annual  them,  the  first  carrying  away  the  portion  of 

increment  was  5*4  per  1,000  inhabitants;  Ire-  the  village  called  Unterthal,  and  the  second 

land,  where  it  was  4*6 ;  and  France,  where  it  destroying  a  great  part  of  the  main  village, 

was  2 '3.    The  natural  growth  of  the  popula-  The  weight  of  the  mass,  which  was  predpi- 

tion  was  greater  than  the  actual  increase,  the  tated  2,000  feet,  was  estimated  at  between  800,- 

excess  of  births  over  deaths  in  the  ten  years  000  and  400,000  tons. 
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TENNESSEE.  The  presidential  vote  in  mitted  to  the  Legislature  by  the  Governor, 
1880  was  as  follows:  For  the  Garfield  electors,  with  a  recommendation  that  it  be  accepted. 
107,677 ;  Hancock  electors,  128,191 ;  Weaver,    The  proposition  was  in  the  following  terms : 


oompromiM 

of  36  Democrats,   87  Bepublicans,   and  one  therefor,  heanng  date  July  1,  1881,  payable  ninety- 

Greenbaoker,  with  one  vacancy,  which  was  sub-  nj°<>  /««  thereafter  f  but  redeemable  at  any  time 

.^^»»»«.i«.  «ii!vj  iv-  •  T>^...,Ki;^J«      Ti»«  Tk^^^  **m5'  five  years  at  the  pleasure  of  the  State),  with  m- 

sequeotly  filled  by  a  Republican.    The  Demo-  ^^^^^  ^/^^e  mte  of  three  per  centum  peV  annum, 

crats  were  divided  on  the  debt  question  mto  payable  semi-annually  in  New  York,  on  the  first  days 

*^  State-credit "   and   ^^  Low-tax"    Democrats,  of' January  and  July  in  each  year;  and  the  coupons 

The  Bepublicans  were  in  sympathy  with  the  ^^  the  said  interest  on  the  said  compromise  bonds  to 

former.    This  body  met  on  the  8d  of  January,  ^  "«^.  ^P^^^^^*'  **,  »^^  /^/t^^^^'  *"'  ^ 

-I001      «j            •     J  •«         •           *•!  *u    tr4,i,  ii  taxes  and  debts  due  to  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
1881,  and  remained  m  session  until  the  7th  of 

April.    The  first  ballot  for  United  States  Sen-  On  the  6th  of  April  an  act  embodying  this 

ator  was  taken  on  the  18th  of  January,  as  fol«  proposition  was  passed  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote 

lows :  For  Horace  Maynard,  Republican,  41 ;  of  thirteen  to  twelve,  having  previously  passed 

John  H.  Savage,  Democrat,  23  ;  James  E.  Bai-  the  House.     The  following  are  the  essential 

ley.  Democrat,  22 ;  scattering,  14.    The  contest  portions  of  this  act : 

was  prolonged  until  the  26th  of  January,  when,  g,^„^^  ^_^  ^  ^^^  5^  ^f^  Qeneral  As»emU^ 

on  the  thirtieth   ballot,  Howell  £.  Jackson,  of  the  StaU  of  Tennestee,  That  all  the  legally  issoed 

Democrat,  was  elected  by  a  vote  of  70  to  24    

for  Maynard,  and  4  scattering.  *  Kim  was  tltnated  in  the  Bemft  Tallejr  at  the  fbot  of  Om 

The  moBt  important  .nbject  under  consider-  ^^I^JS^^Sfuf '^STuSlS^'^oJ'Si'^jSS?  ^ 

ation  by  the  Legislature  was  the  State  debt.  The  Frelberge  MonntaiDS  rise  shore  the  town  to  the  hei^t 

Various  bills  were  introduced  providing  for  ff »'««>  ««•  Th«  l*^}^^  Jt""^*".*5  ^"^.nljSS" 

.  Ai.1            ..   V   A  1.  i>       13      1       A*                ^1  taoeons  schist,  and  had  lonff  heen  considered  as  danferoua. 

a  settlement.,  but,  before  final  action  was  taken  giate-quarrj-inir  on  the  moontaln  and  numerous  shocks  of 

on  any  of  these,  a  committee,  acting  in  behalf  earthquake  in  the  preoedtnir  twelve  months  had  rendered  It 

of  nearly  three  hundred  holders  of  the  State  SZd\t;.*?.SPtobite.r"XSH»Srta!S;S 

bonds,  proposed  a  compromise,  which  was  trans-  qnarryman  and  their  IkmiUea. 
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bonda  of  the  State  of  Tenneesee,  except  the  bonds 
issued  for  the  permanent  school  ftind,  and  except  the 
bonds  held  by  educational  and  charitable  institutions, 
and  all  outstanding  coupons  thereon  up  to  and  includ- 
ing thoM  falling  due  on  the  first  dav  of  Julv,  1881,  be 
capitalised  and  funded  into  coupon  bonds  or  the  State, 
to  be  styled  **  The  Oompromisa  Bonds  of  the  State  or 
TennesJee." 

Sec.  2.  B«  U  further  enacUd,  That  for  each  and 
every  legally  issued  bond  of  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
or  coupons.'  presented  to  the  Funding  Board  herein- 
after provided  for  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
there  shall  be  issued  a  bond  or  bonds  for  an  amount 
equal  to  tha  priocipal  of  tudd  bond  so  presented,  to- 
gether with  the  past-due  interest  thereon.  Said  bonds 
authorized  to  be  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  dated  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1881,  and 
shall  be  payable  ninety-nine  years  after  their  date, 
but  the  same  shall  be  redeemable  by  the  State  at  any 
time  after  the  expiration  of  five  voars  firom  their  date, 
at  the  oleasure  oi  the  State ;  shall  bear  interest  at  the 
rute  of  three  per  cent  per  annum,  pavable  sond-annu- 
allv  on  the  first  davs  of  January  and,  July,  in  the  city 
of  rfew  York :  shall  have  coupons  of  interest  attached 
to  each  of  said  bonds;  and  for  the  punctual  pavment  of 
the  prindpal  aad  interest  of  said  bonds  tne  faith, 
credit,  ana  honor  of  the  State  are  hereby  solcmtdy 
pledged. 

Skc.  8.  Be  U further  enaded,  That  the  coupons  on 
aaid  compromise  bonds,  on  and  after  their  maturity, 
shall  be  receivable  in  payment  for  all  taxes  and  debts 
due  the  State,  and  said  coupons  shall  show  upon  their 
face  that  tliey  are  so  receivable. 

Sso.  4.  Ba  UfuHher  enacted^  That  said  bonds  shall 
be  in  denominations  of  $50,  $100,  $r*00,  and  $1,000. 
That  is,  there  shall  not  be  less  than  five  per  cent  of  * 
the  whole  amount  in  bonds  of  the  denomination  of 
$50 ;  five  per  cent  of  the  denomination  of  $100,  and 
ten  per  cent  of  the  denomination  of  $500,  the  remain- 
der to  be  of  the  denomination  of  $1,000  (to  be  pro- 
rated by  the  Funding  Board,  hereinafter  provided,  as- 
said  board  may  doem  just  and  equitable  between 
those  who  may  present  their  bonds  and  coupons  to  bo 
ftmdcd  under  this  act).  But  the  Funding  Board  may 
issue  bonds  of  the  smaller  denomination  aforesaid,  to 
an>  amount  in  excess  of  tiie  amounts  hereinbefore 
Btal^4l,  if  the  holdera  of  the  bonds  and  coupons  who 
present  them  to  be  funded  so  de^re. 

6x0.  6.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Comptroller,  and  State  Treasurer  shall  con- 
stitute  a  board  to  be  designated  a  Funding  Board, 
any  two  of  which  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  anv  and  all  business  lor  which  said 
board  was  crKjateu.  Said  board  may  sit  or  hold  meet- 
ings for  the  transaction  of  the  business  created  by  this 
act.  at  such  times  and  places  as  they  may  deem  wi^ 
and  proper,  to  enable  tne  holders  of  Tennessee  bonds 
and  coupons  to  fund  the  same  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

To  carry  cat  the  provisioas  of  this  act  a 
rerenne  bill  was  passed  which  provides  for  a 
tax  of  forty  cents  (ten  cents  for  school  pur- 
poses, and  the  rest  for  general  purposes)  on 
the  $100  worth  of  property,  thirtj  oents  ad 
valorem  on  merchants,  and  thirtj  cents  on 
privileges.  The  existing  rate  of  taxation  on 
the  $100  was  ten  oents.  Daring  the  session 
over  a  thonsand  bills  were  introdnoed,  of  which 
only  181  became  laws.  These  are  entirely  of 
a  local  interest. 

The  following  are  the  principal  amounts  ap- 
propriated  in  the  act  to  aefray  the  expenses  of 
the  State  government  for  the  next  two  jears: 

Criminal  pitMeentioos $849,000  00 

Cooveylair  lansUes  to  the  Tsnaessss  Aaylom 

ftw  the  InssM 850  00 

fudldal  salaries. |01,t00  00 


Broofbt  tirward 1661,000  00 

Attomey-Geoersl  sod  reporter 6.000  00 

ExecattTe  salaries tt,d00  00 

BiUartes  of  A<Untaat'Qen«i«l,  Snpertotendeat  of 

Aaylum  fbr  the  Inaaoe,  LIhrarisn,  8aperin- 

tendent  of  the  Capitol 9,600  06 

Officers  of  the  Penitentiary 9,dOO  00 

Charitable  InsUttttlons 190,000  00 

LegiaiatWo  expenaea 6,000  00 

Executive  ezpenaea 10,740  00 

Cspitol  expenaea 4,090  00 

Boresn  of  Agncultare lh,OUO  00 

Bapreme  Court  expenaea 8,000  Oti 

Expreaa  ehacgea 1,500  00 

Tsxantegates 9,4U0  00 

Public  prtnUuff S2,5M  00 

Interest  on  aebool  Amd 801,5(H)  00 

Land-aslea,  eleita'  and  printers*  fees,  1878.79. .  1,970  00 

Per  diem  and  mllea^  of  ]M|>reaentativea S6.1M  40 

Per  diem  and  mileage  of  offloera  of  tbe  Uonae. .  S,99T  98 
>or  defldendes  In  tbe  Appropriation  BUI  of 

1879,  In  criminal  proaeeatlona 66.000  00 

Miacelisneooa 47,681  87 

Per  diem  and  mllesge  of  Senators 8,476  90 

Ofofflecrsofthettenate 9,888  60 

To  pay  tbe  Intereat  on  tbe  State  debt  from  JvW 

1,  liiSl,  to  Janoaiy  1, 1888 1,12^000  00 

Total  approprlatlona $2,48^110  64 

The  books  of  the  OomptroUer  show  io  the 
hands  of  the  Treasurer: 

December  19, 1878 $4T8,846  04 

Beoelpts  from  December  19, 1676,  to  December 

ia,iSo 1,144^J99 

Beeelpta  from  December  18, 1880,  to  Jsnosxy 

«7,ib81 41,896  19 

Total $1,664,186  66 

The  disbursements  were  as  follow : 

Fit>m  Deoember  19, 187^  to  December  18. 1890  $1,400,816  41 
Frtxn  December  18, 1880,  to  Janusiy  87, 1881..        98,771  76 

TtotsL $1,499,088  88 

Bslsnoe  In  the  Treasury $160^048  48 

The  census  of  votes  taken  this  year  as  a 
basis  of  legislative  re-apportionment  gives  the 
number  of  844,741.  The  school  population 
numbers  544,852.  The  census  of  1880  gires 
the  production  of  Tennessee  as  follows :  Com, 
62,764,429  bushels;  oats,  4,722,190;  wheat, 
7,881,858;  tobacco,  29,865,062  pounds ;  cotton, 
830,621  bales;  and  coal,  495,181  tons.  The 
lumber  business  of  the  State  has  increased 
greatly  during  the  last  few  years. 

The  Legislature  re-assembled  in  extra  session 
on  the  7th  of  December  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
apportioning the  members  of  the  Senate  and 
House,  and  adjourned  on  the  26th.  The  bill 
passed  increases  the  number  of  Senators  from 
twentj-flve  to  thirty-three,  and  the  members 
of  the  House  from  seventy- five  to  ninety-nine. 
The  opposition  to  the  settlement  of  the  debt 
did  not  end  with  the  passage  of  tbe  act  Henry 
J.  Lynn  and  certfun  other  aJleged  citizens  and 
tax- payers  of  the  State  filed  a  bill  in  tbe  Oourt 
of  Chancery  at  Nashville  to  enjoin  the  carry- 
ing out  and  enforcement  of  its  provisions. 

The  grounds  for  injunction  stated  in  the  bill 
are :  That  the  '*  funding  act "  was  procured  to 
be  passed  by  bribery  and  corruption  of  certain 
members  of  the  General  Assembly ;  that  the 
tax-ooupon  feature  forestalls  tbe  revenue  and 
diverts  it  from  current  exigencies,  narrowing 
the  scope  of  subsequent  legislation  by  an  enact* 
ment  in  the  form  of  a  contract  "  binding  tho 
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revenue  and  the  political  power  of  the  State  of  John  O^Oonnor  m.  the  Oity  of  Memphis, 
oyer  the  same  "  and  directing  this  revenue  ^^  ex-  Memphis  owed  a  debt,  the  principal  of  which 
clusively  and  preferentially  to  the  discbarge  of  amounted  to  nearly  $8,000,000.  The  citj  had 
such  contract,"  '*  thereby  denying  to  the  State  "  been  in  default,  both  on  principal  and  interest, 
that  benignant  supervision  that  will  both  allow  since  January  1,  1B78,  and  in  January,  1879, 
and  prompt  her  to  temper  and  adapt  her  rnle  it  secured  the  passage  by  the  Legislature  of  a 
to  the  circumstances  and  vicissitudes  which  the  bill  repealing  its  charter,  and  creating  the  so- 
coming  year  may  bring;  that  this  same  feature  called  *'  Taxing  District  '*  of  Shelby  County  in 
violates  section  24,  Article  II,  of  the  Gonstitu-  its  stead.  On  february  12th  of  the  same  year,  a 
tion,  that  ^'  no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  receiver  was  appointed,  by  one  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  courts,  to  take  charge  of  all  the  city  property, 
made  by  law  *' ;  that  the  same  feature  violates  and  vested  with  power  to  collect  some  $8,000,- 
section  12,  Article  XI,^  of  the  Constitution,  000  of  unpaid  taxes,  by  garnishment  or  other- 
which  provides  that  the  interest  on  the  com-  wise.  The  repealing  act  having  been  taken  to 
mon-school  fund  '^  shall  be  inviolably  appro-  the  State  Supreme  O^urt,  it  was  declared  con- 
priated  to  the  support  and  encouragement  of  stitational,  tne  court  holding  that  ^*  municipal 
common  schools";  that  it  breaks  in  upon  the  corporations  are  within  the  absolute  control  of 
previous  revenue  system,  adjusted  to  what  has  the  Legist ure,  and  can  be  abolished  at  any 
heretofore  been  receivable  for  revenue,  thereby  time  in  its  discretion,  and  an  act  which  repeals 
amending  that  system,  yet  without  referring  the  charter  of  a  single  municipal  corporation  is 
thereto,  and  thereby  violating  section  17,  Arti-  constitutional."  Followinf?  this  decision  the 
cle  II,  of  the  Constitution ;  that  the  act  amends  United  States  Supreme  Court  decided  the  ao- 
the  revenue  act  of  1878,  which  prescribes  what  tion  of  the  Federal  Court,  appointing  a  re- 
ahall  be  receivable  for  taxes,  by  adding  the  com-  oeiver,  to  be  void.  Thus  far  the  decisions 
promise  coupons  to  the  list  of  tax-receivables,  seemed  to  be  against  the  creditors  of  the  city, 
aUd  yet  does  not  recite  in  its  caption  or  other-  but  the  decision  of  the  State  Supreme  Court 
wise  the  title  or  substance  of  the  law  amended;  in  the  case  of  OX'onnof  altered  the  situation 
that  the  act  violates  section  2,  Article  II,  of  the  to  some  extent.  This  suit  was  pending  against 
ConstitutioD,  forbidding  any  person  belonging  the  city  at  the  time  of  the  repeal  of  the  charter, 
to  one  department  of  the  government  from  The  plaintiff  moved  to  revive  the  debt  against 
exercising  any  power  belonging  to  either  of  the  the  taxing  district,  on  the  ground  that  the 
other  departments ;  in  this  case  the  ^^  Funding  latter  is  in  legal  effect  the  same  corporation  as 
Board,"  constituted  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  city.  The  majority  of  the  court,  according 
Comptroller,  and  Treasurer,  being  given  Judi-  to  the  Memphis  **  Avalanche,"  "  concurred  in 
cial  power,  etc.,  and  that  the  Legislature  (look-  the  opinion  that  the  reviver  should  be  ordered, 
ing  to  the  possible  consumption  of  the  revenue  holding  that  the  taxing  district  was  a  mu- 
actually  provided  by  the  coupon)  did  not  make  nioipal  corporation,  organized  for  the  govem- 
adequate  provision  for  the  ordinary  expenses  ment  of  the  same  people  and  territory  as  were 
of  the  government.  formerly  under  the  local  government  of  the 
The  bill,  in  conclusion,  prays  in  case  com-  city.  The  court  holds  that  so  much  of  the 
plainants  are  **  mistaken  in  regard  to  the  power  act  establishing  the  taxing  district  as  declares 
and  functions  of  the  Funding  Board ;  and  in  that  it  should  not  be  liable  for  the  debts  of  the 
their  con.strnction  of  the  act  in  reference  to  city  of  Memphis,  is  void ;  that  the  same  people 
the  school  fond,  that  the  same  may  be  con-  and  territory  being  reincorporated  under  a 
strued  by  the  oourr^"  etc.  The  persons  desig-  new  name,  the  new  municipality  is  bnt  a  con- 
nated  in  the  act  by  their  official  titles  as  a  tinuation  of  the  old,  and  liable  for  its  debta, 
Funding  Board  were  made  defendants  to  the  notwithstanding  a  legislative  declaration  to 
bill  in  their  own  names,  thus:  **M.  T.  Polk,  the  contrary." 

T.  N.  Nolan,  and  D.  A.  Kunn,  hereinafter  The  following  are  further  extracts  from  the 

styled  the  Funding  Board."     The  ii\junction  opinion: 

prayed  for  was  granted,  and  thereupon  the  whether  the  Legislature  can  withhold  the  taxing 

defendants,  having  been  served  with  process  power  as  a^^st  debta  previously  contracted  is  a 

and  enjoined  according  to  the  prayer  of  the  grave  question,  not  now  Wore  us.    It  may  be  that 

bill,  appeared  in  the  Chancery  Court  at  Nash-  Jhe  creditor  can  not  collect  his  debt,  butr-to  use  the 

yille  and  moved  the  court  to  dissolve  the  in-  IfTo^/.^ilJ^to^^^^^^^^^^ 

iunction  for  want  of  equity  on  the  face  of  the  to  reduce  his  contract  to  judgment." 
bill.     That  court  dissolved  the  injunction,  and        The  creditor  should  have  this  rkbt  in  the  prcaent 

in  addition,  of  its  own  motion,  also  dismissed  ««e,  both  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  hia  Bbare  of 

complainants'  bill ;  from  the  decree  thus  made  the  aaseta  which  may  be  realized  by  the  receiver,  and 

*k^—  1*       A  ijj.*>i       cs  to  have  the  benefit  of  future  leffialation.    The  ooarta 

the  complainants   appealed  to  the  Supreme  ^^  ^g^er  presume  the  pennan?nt  repudiation  by  the 

Court.     A  motion  made  to  advance  the  cause  8tato  of  an  honest  demand.    This  court  has  decided 

on  the  docket  was  granted  at  the  close  of  the    that  the  holder  of  a  valid  claim  on  the  Treasory  of  t^e 
year,  a  "   *  .  -  -    «.  .  ,   ^.,.,  ...  w.r,      .__ii__...       l._ 

on  the 


The  matter  of  tlie  debt  of  Memphis  was  be-    g^^  ^o  such  appropriation  has  been  made. 
fore  the  Supreme  Court  in  June,  in  the  case       We  express  no  opinion  on  any  point  not  now  heton 
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XML  All  we  undertake  at  present  to  decide  ie  that  the 
taxing  district  of  Shelby  Counter  is  ho  far  the  successor 
of  the  late  corporation  of  the  city  of  Memphis,  or  the 
eame  corporation  under  a  new  name,  that  a  suit  pend- 
ing against  the  old  corporation  may  be  revived  against 
the  new,  and  prosecuted  to  judgment. 

The  point  relative  to  the  powers  of  the 
Legislatare  appears  to  have  been  covered  by 
several  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States — notably  that  of  Garrett  &t  al,  vm. 
the  present  authorities  of  Memphis.  In  this 
decision  it  was  held — ^Ohief-Jostice  Waite  de- 
livering the  opinion  of  the  court — that,  while 
(first)  a  corporation  can  not  repudiate  a  debt^ 
and  (second)  the  taxing  district  is  liable  for  the 


debts  of  its  predecessors,  one  corporation  hav- 
ing succeeded  another,  (third)  paymeut  can 
come  only  through  the  levy  of  taxes  on  the 
existing  corporation  by  the  Legislature,  whose 
power  in  the  matters  of  taxation  is  sovereign, 
the  levy  of  taxes  being  an  act  of  sovereignty. 

The  essence  of  these  decisions  is  that  the 
collection  of  debts  owed  by  municipal  corpora- 
tions depends  chiefly  on  the  sovereign  will  of 
the  people  as  expressed  by  the  law-making 
power.  The  debt  of  Memphis  now  amounts, 
principal  and  interest,  to  $6,600,000. 

The  population  of  ^the  State,  by  counties, 
was  as  follows  in  1880  and  in  1870 : 


oonNTiics. 


1H8«. 


Anderson.... 

Bodfonl 

Benton 

Bledaoe 

Bloant 

Bradley 

GampbttU .... 

Cannon 

Qmroll 

Garter 

Cheatham  .  . 

Claiborne 

Clay* , 

Cooke 

Coffee , 

Croekettt .... 
Camberland . . 
DavMion  . . . . 

Decatar 

DdKalb 

Dickson , 

Djrer , 

Fayette 

Fentress.  . . . . 

FraoUln. 

Qibaoa 

Giles 

Grainger. . . . . . 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hambleo^.... 
Hamilton..... 


10,820 
2ft,095 

8,760 

6,617 
1^99^ 
12,124 
1U,«)05 
11,8!» 
22,108 
10,019 

7,956 
18,878 

6,9S7 
14,808 
12,894 
14,109 

4,&3) 
79,026 

8,498 
14,318 
12,460 
l.\118 
81,871 

6,941 
17,178 
82,685 
86.014 
12,884 
84.005 

4,5^2 
10,187 
83,643 


isro. 


8,704 

84^ 

8,284 

4,870 

14,287 

11,652 

7.445 

10,502 

19,447 

7,909 

6,678 

9,821 

12,458 
10,287 

8,461 
61,897 

7,n2 
11,425 

9,810 
18,706 
86,145 

4,717 
14,970 
85,666 
82,418 
12,421 
21,66^ 

8,250 

17,841 


OOUNTWS. 


Huicoek 

Hardeman... 

Hardin 

Hawkins  .... 

Haywood. 

Henderson. . . 

Henry 

Hickman . . . . . 
Houaton  {  . . . , 
Humphreys.. 

Jacuon 

JamesI , 

Jefferson  . . . . , 

Johnson , 

Knox 

Lake 

lAuderdale  ... 

Lawrence 

Lewis 

LInoo'Ji 

Loudon^ 

MoMinn 

McNalry 

liaoon , 

liadison , 

Marlon , 

Marshall 

Maury , 

Meigs ....... 

Monroe , 

Montgomery. , 
Moore**  ..... 


i8se. 

tsro. 

9,098 

7,148 

82,921 

18,074 

14,798 

11,768 

80,610 

15,887 

86,058 

25,094 

17,480 

14,217 

22,148 

80,8S0 

12,095 

9,856 

4,295 

••■••■ 

11,879 

9,826 

12,008 

18,588 

B,IS7 

•   •    a    «    •    « 

1^B46 

19,476 

7,766 

5.859 

89,124 

88,990 

8.968 

8,488 

14.918 

10,888 

10,88& 

7,601 

2,181 

1,986 

86,960 

86,050 

9,148 

•••■•• 

15,064 

18,969 

17,871 

18,726 

9,821 

6,688 

80.874 

28,480 

10,910 

6.841 

19,259 

16,207 

89,904 

86,289 

7,117 

4,511 

14,288 

12,589 

88,481 

84,747 

6,288 

COUMTUS. 


1880. 


Morgan 

Obion 

Qyerton 

Perry 

Polk 

Putnam 

Bhea 

Roane 

Robertson . . . , 
Rutherford . . 

Scott 

Sequatdile... 

Sevier , 

Shelby 

Smith 

Stewart 

Snlllyan 

Bnmner. 

Tipton 

Trousdale  tt. 

Untooltt 

Union , 

Van  Bnren . . 

Warren 

Washington  . 

Wayne 

Weakley. 

White 

WUItamson.. 
Wilson 


The  State 


6,156 

82,912 

12,158 

7,174 

7,269 

11.501 

7,078 

15,237 

18,861 

86,741 

6,021 

8,565 

15,541 

76,480 

17,799 

12.690 

18,821 

88,625 

81,088 

6,646 

8,615 

10.260 

8,988 

14,079 

16,181 

iijaoi 

84,588 
11,176 
88,818 
86,747 


1870. 


8.968 

15,684 

11,297 

6.986 

7,869 

6.698 

&588 

1^628 

16.166 

88,289 

4,054 

8,886 

11.028 

76,878 

16,994 

12,019 

18,186 

88,711 

14,884 


7,605 
8,786 
12,714 
16,817 
10,209 
80,756 
9,876 
8^88S 
85,861 


1^2,859     1,268,580 


TEXAS.  The  presidential  vote  in  1880  was 
as  follows :  For  the  Garfield  electors,  57,893 ; 
Hancock  electors,  156,428;  Weaver  electors, 
27,405.  The  Legislature  assembled  on  the  1 1th 
of  January,  1881,  and  a^ourned  on  the  1st  of 
April  This  body  consisted  of  29  Democrats 
and  2  Republicans  in  the  Senate,  and  80  Dem- 
ocrats, 4  Independent  Democrats,  7  Republi- 
cans, and  2  Greenbackers  in  the  House.  On 
the  25th  of  January  S.  B.  Maxey,  Democrat, 
was  re-elected  United  States  Senator  by  a  vote 
of  78  to  42  for  J.  W.  Throckmorton  and  7  scat- 
tering. The  State  was  re-apportioned  for  legis- 
lative purposes. 

*  In  1870,  fN>m  parts  of  Jackson  and  Qyerton. 

t  In  1872,  from  parts  of  Dyer,  Gibson,  Haywood,  and 
Madison. 

I  In  1870,  from  parts  of  Oralnger,  Hawkins,  and  JelTerson. 

I  In  1871.  from  parts  of  Dickson,  Montgomery,  Hum- 
phrers,  and  Stewart 

I  la  1871,  from  parts  of  Bradley  and  Hamilton. 

^  In  1370,  from  parts  of  Blount,  McMinn,  Monroe,  and 
Soane. 

**  In  1878,  frofti  parts  of  Bedlbrd.  Franklin,  and  Lincoln. 

H  In  1870,  from  parts  of  Macon,  Smith,  Sumner,  and 
Wlldon. 

^  In  1876,  from  parts  of  Garter  and  Washington. 
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The  act  passed  regarding  the  sale  of  spiritn- 
ons,  vinous,  or  malt  liquors  or  medicated  bit- 
ters imposes  an  annnal  tax  upon  the  sale  of  all 
such  liquors  as  follows:  In  quantities  less  than 
a  quart,  $800 ;  one  quart  and  less  than  five  gal- 
lons, $200 ;  five  gallons  or  more,  $300 ;  malt 
liauors  exclusively,  $50 :  provided  that  whole- 
sale liquor-dealers  or  merchants  paying  occu- 
pation tax  shall  not  be  prevented  from  selling 
unbroken  packages  lees  than  five  gallons  with- 
out being  required  to  pay  an  additional  tax  as 
quart  dealers.  The  law  provides  that  county 
commissioners'  courts  maj  levy  a  tax  equal  to 
one  half  the  State  tax,  and  incorporated  towns 
and  cities  also  one  half  the  State  tax. 

The  State,  countj,  and  city  taxes  roust  be 
paid  in  advance  for  not  less  than  twelve  months, 
provided  that  any  persons  now  engaged  as  liq- 
uor-dealers under  authority  of  the  *^  bell-punch 
law,"  approved  April  8,  1879,  shall  not  be  de- 
prived of  any  right,  privilege,  or  immunity  to 
which  he  or  thej  may  be  entitled  under  said 
law,  but  may  continue  their  occapations  for 
the  full  time  for  which  they  have  paid  occupa- 
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tion  tax  under  said  "  bell-punch  law,"  or  may, 
at  their  option,  take  out  license  under  the  pro- 
YiBions  of  this  act,  and  when  so  doing  shall 
have  credit  for  any  balance  due  or  payment 
made  under  said  act  of  April  8,  1879. 

Retail  dealers  selling  less  than  a  quart  are 
required  to  give  bond  with  two  securities,  pay- 
able to  and  approved  by  the  county  Judge,  in 
the  sum  of  $1,000,  conditioned  that  such  deal- 
ers shall  keep  an  orderly  house,  and  that  they 
will  not  knowingly  sell  or  give,  or  permit  to 
be  sold  or  given,  any  spirituous,  vinous,  or  malt 
liquor  to  any  minor,  or  to  students  of  auy  insti- 
tution of  learning,  or  to  any  habitual  drunkard, 
or  to  any  person  after  having  b8en  notified  in 
writing  by  the  wife  or  the  daughter  of  the  per- 
son not  to  sell  to  such  person ;  and  also  that 
such  dealers  shall  not  permit  any  games  pro- 
hibited by  the  laws  of  the  State  to  be  played, 
dealt,  or  exhibited  in  or  about  such  place  of 
business,  or  permit  any  minor  to  enter  and  re- 
main upon  the  premises.  The  bond  may  be 
sued  upon  at  the  instance  of  any  party  ag- 
grieved. If  the  bond  sued  on  is  exhausted, 
another  in  similar  amount  shall  be  given;  if 
hot  given,  and  the  dealer  continues  business,  he 
shall  be  gailty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

County  clerks  shall  not  issue  State  license 
until  county  and  city  licenses  are  paid. 

The  act  provides  that  if  collectors  of  iaxes 
Bhall  knowingly  permit  any  person  to  engage 
in  any  of  the  occupations  named  therein,  in 
violation  of  law,  they  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  unless  they  report  such  viola- 
tion immediately  to  the  county  or  district  at- 
torney. 

The  Adjutant- GeneraPs  report  shows  the  op- 
erations of  the  Frontier  Battalion  and  of  the 
special  force  for  the  suppression  of  lawlessness 
and  crime  for  the  two  years  ending  December 
81,  1880,  to  be  1,001  scouts,  7  fights  with  In- 
dians, 81  Indian  trails  followed,  5  fights  with 
outlaws,  12  outlaws  killed  aod  4  wounded,  686 
fugitives  from  justice  arrested,  67  courts  at- 
tended by  request  of  civil  authorities,  67  jail 
and  other  guards  furnished,  180  escorts,  152 
other  assistances  to  civil  authorities,  1,917 
horses  and  cattle  recovered,  and  one  Mexican 
child  recovered. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  Frontier  Battal- 
ion at  an  average  strength  of  165  men,  for  the 
year  ending  February  28,  1879,  was  $123,492, 
or  $748  per  man.  The  force  of  107  men  for 
the  year  ending  February  29,  1880,  cost  the 
State  $70,770,  or  $661  per  man. 

The  cost  of  the  force  for  1880  was  at  the 
rate  of  $626  per  man,  $122  per  man  less  than 
it  was  in  1878,  the  force  having  averaged  112 
men  during  the  year. 

The  number  of  children  in  the  State  of  the 
age  to  attend  the  public  schools,  264,252; 
amount  of  State  fund  apportioned,  $860,074. 
In  the  thirty-five  principal  cities  and  towns 
there  are  18,346  white  children  and  6,924  col- 
ored, making  a  total  of  25,270,  or  an  average 
of  722  to  each  place.    The  amount  apportioned 


to  pny  for  the  maintenance  of  schools  for 
these  children  is  $80,958. 

The  assessment  rolls  for  1881,  footed  up  and 
summarized  in  the  Comptroller's  oflice,  show  a 
very  satisfactory  increase  in  the  value  of  taxa- 
ble property.  They  exhibit  a  valuation  of 
$848,626,847  for  1881,  against  $811,470,786  for 
the  previous  year.  This  does  not  include  as- 
sessments of  the  counties  of  Leon,  Liberty,  Mav- 
erick, Nueces,  Kimble,  and  Tyler,  which  in- 
crease the  aggregate  to  some  $857,225,011. 
Assessment  of  the  lands  in  unorganized  coxm- 
ties,  amoanting  to  about  $7,000,000,  made  at 
the  Comptroller's  office,  wUl  increase  the  taxa- 
ble values  to  something  over  $360,000,000. 
The  increase  in  the  revenue,  at  forty  cents  on 
the  hundred  dollars,  is  about  $200,000  on  prop- 
erty, and  about  $56,000  on  polls. 

Grayson  is  the  most  populous  county  in  Tex- 
as, having  88,108  people.  Galveston  is  the 
wealthiest,  having  $17,741,550  a^essed.  Dal- 
las is  second  in  population,  having  83,940  peo- 
ple. Bexar  is  second  in  wealth,  having  $10,- 
462,522  assessed.  Harris  is  third  in  wealth, 
having  $9,995,811.  Bexar  is  third  in  popula- 
tion, having  80,481  people.  Dallas  is  fourth 
in  wealth,  having  $9,660,180.  Fayette  fourth 
in  population,  having  28,004  people.  Harris 
fifth  in  population,  having  27,715  people.  Trav- 
is fifth  in  wealth,  having  $9,121,131.  Wash- 
ington sixth  in  population,  having  27.584  peo- 
ple. Grayson  sixth  in  wealth,  having  $7,648,- 
875.  Lamar,  seventh  in  wealth,  has  $7,812,- 
560.  Travis,  eighth  in  population,  has  26,975 
people.  Ellis  is  eighth  in  wealth,  having  $6,- 
871,888.  Five  of  these  counties  are  on  the 
line  of  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central  Kail- 
way. 

/Statement^  ahowing  the  amount  of  bonded  dAi  October 
15 1 1881 ;  aUo  annual  interest  October  16, 1881. 


DATS  or  ACT. 

BatooftBloMl. 

OataUndlaf 

October  li, 

1881. 

Annnl  IbImmI 

Ostotar  U, 

1881. 

May  2, 1871 

December  8, 1871. 
Aogoet  5,1870... 
March  4, 1874.... 

July  6, 1676 

April  21, 1679 

April  21, 1879 

8ix  per  cent 
Beven  per  cent 
Seven  per  cent 
Seven  per  cent- 
Six  per  cent 
Fire  per  cent 
Foor  per  cent 

Total 

$67,000 

467,000 

499,000 

780,000 

1,647,000 

1,077,500 

8,690 

$4.010  00 
82,C90  00 
84,980  00 
61,100  00 
96,820  00 
68,875  00 
144  80 

$4,491,120 

$27^579  80 

The  honded  deht  has  heen  reduced  since 
January  1, 1881,  $505,800,  making  a  difTerence 
in  interest  of  $84,500. 

Of  the  deht  as  shown  outstanding  October 
15,  1881,  the  special  funds  own,  about  $2,04i,- 
100,  leaving  in  circulation,  and  in  the  hands  of 
individuals,  $2,447,020. 

Railroad  construction  is  making  rapid  prog- 
ress in  Texas.  The  following  table  exhibits 
the  activity  of  construction  in  twelve  months, 
and  presents  the  name  of  the  road,  the  number 
pf  miles  in  operation  on  September  1, 1880,  the 
number  of  miles  bailt  during  the  year,  and  the 
number  in  operation  at  its  close: 
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NAMS  OF   ROAD. 


HoastoB  md  Tens  Gentnl 

Tezu  Fadflo 

International  and  Oreat  Northern 

Gahretton,  HarrfeHuzy  and  tian  Antonio 

Misaoori-Paciflo 

Quit  Colorado  and  Banta  F6 

Texas  and  St  Loala 

F4Mt  Line  and  Red  Rlrer. 

Texas  and  NewQrieans 

Texas-Mexioan 

Golf;  Western  Texas  and  PaolDc 

UoDstoB,  Kast  and  West  Texas 

QalTeston,  Houston  and  Henderson. . . 

Texas  Western 

Montgomery  Central 

Rio  Orande 

Dallas  and  WIchits 

Hendersoa  and  Qyerton 

QalTeeton,  Brasos  and  Colorado 

Wazahachle  Tap 

Longriew  and  dabine  Vallej 

Sabine  Pass  and  Northwestern 

Louisiana  W  estem 

Texas  Transportatioa.... 

Texas  Tmak 

Chioago,  Texas  and  Mexioan 

Sabine  and  East  Texas 


Total 


it 


i 


667 

604 

680 

280 

66 

IM 

188 

109 

106 

78 

6S 

W 

6J 

42 

S5 

99 

20 

16 

16 

19 

19 

11 

6 

8 


I 


8,865 


80 
418 
100 

»6 
948 
182 
180 

16 

•  • 

91 

•  ■ 

89 

•  * 


19 


60 
90 
98 


MUM. 
66T 
9^ 

780 

890 

801 

296 

868 

194 

106 

168 

68 

88 

60 

49 

85 

89 

89 

16 

16 

19 

12 

11 

6 

8 

60 

90 

98 


1,664  1 4399 


Of  these  the  Texas  and  St.  Loois,  East  JAne 
and  Red  River,  Texas-Mexican,  Honston,  East 
and  West  Texas,  Texas  Western,  Galveston, 
Brazos  and  Colorado,  Longview^  and  Sabine 
Vallej,  and  the  Sabine  Pan  and  Northwestern 
are  narrow-gange  roads,  the  others. of  standard 
gauge. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  trains  were  run- 
ning on  the  extension  in  Texas  of  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  and  Santa  F6,  from  the  State  line 
west  of  £1  Paso,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  to  the 
town  of  £1  Paso— distance  eight  miles — there 
crossing  into  Mexico. 

The  California  Sonthern  Pacific — Huntington 
road — was  also  being  pushed  from  £1  Paso  east 
along  the  Rio  Grande,  and  trains  were  running 
from  £1  Paso  to  Fort  Quitman,  a  distance  of  85 
miles. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  1880,  there  were 
in  operation  2,401  miles  of  standard  gauge  and 
454  miles  of  narrow  gauge  in  the  State ;  total, 
2,855  miles.  Constructed  since,  1,275  miles  of 
standard  gauge  and  269  miles  of  narrow  gauge ; 
total,  1,584  miles.  Total  in  operation,  4,889 
mUes,  of  which  3,676  miles  are  standard  gunge 
and  718  miles  are  narrow  gauge.  There  have 
been  chartered  since  September  1,  1880,  the 
following  lines  and  branches,  with  the  mileage 
proposea: 

M11«. 

Sabine  Pms  and  Denison 820 

Chicago,  Texas  and  Mexican 440 

RIoOrandeand  El  Paso 60 

New  York.  Texas  and  Mexican 900 

Ban  Antonio  and  Golf  Alr-Une 120 

8aa  Antonio  and  Border 140 

Fort  Worth  and  Sto  Oraode 180 

Texat,  LoOlslaBa  aod  Western 110 

Sabine  PSM  and  Texas  Northern 205 

Texas-Mexlran  branches 1,108 

OxAt,  Colorado  and  Santa  Fd  branchee 140 

Texas  and  St  Lonis  branches 990 

flabiaeaod  W«st«>m SO 


BroQffht  forward 8,978 

St.LoiiIa,Texasand6alrofMexUM> 995 

Himston,  Texas  and  fied  BlTer 490 

Texas  Western  branches 1,010 

Austin  and  Korthwestem 170 

GalTestOn  and  Eagle  Pass  Air-line 860 

Galveston  and  9t  Louis 84d 

Paris  and  Great  Northern. M 

Unntsvilie,  New  Orleans  and  Western 910 

Austin  and  Southeastern. 490 

Total  proposed  miles 7,021 

The  above  does  not  include  mileage  proposed 
nnder  the  amendments  to  the  charters  of  the 
Houston  and  Texas  Central  and  Texas  Central. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  twelve  months 
$19,000,000  were  expended  in  the  State  in 
railway-building.  The  taxable  values,  besides 
this  increase,  permanently  added  to  the  wealth 
of  the  State  by  railways  constructed,  amount 
to  over  $20,000,000,  and  the  resultant  increase 
in  value  of  other  property  must  also  be  very 
great.  The  increase  in  population  can  not  be 
estimated,  bnt  has  been  very  large. 

At  the  dose  of  the  war  Texas  had  880  mUes 
of  railway  in  operation,  and  from  that  time  until 
1868  had  been  constructed  only  188  miles.  At 
the  beginning  of  each  year  following  there  was 
up  to  January,  1880,  the  number  of  miles  in 
operation  indicated  in  the  annexed  table,  viz. : 

Jasoaiy  1,  1870 1,635 

Janoanr  1,  ISH 9,081 

Janoaxy  1,  1878 9,910 


January  1,  1868 018 

Janniiy  1,  1869 618 

Januaxy  1,  1870 088 


January  1,  1871 711  i  Januaiy  1,  1679 9.428 

Jannaiy  1,  1879 865  I  January  1,  18S0 9,591 

January  1,  1678 1,079  :  September  1,  1680 9,855 

January  1,  1874 1,578  |  September  1,  1S61 i«8d9 

Januaiy  1,  1875 1,6S0  1 

■ABNINOS    or    RAILWAYS,   BT    LAST    RXPORTS  TO  THE 
BOAD8.  8TATI  OOMPrBOLLKB. 

Texas  and  Pselflo , 

International  and  Great  Northern 

Texas  Central 

GnU;  Coloiado  and  Santa  F6 

Central  and  Montcomeiy 

WaxahaehJe  Tapw 

Bio  Grande , 

Henderson  and  OvertoiL , 

Galveston,  Houston  and  Henderson 

Texas  Transnortation 

Louisiana  western 

Missouri  Faeiflc 

Houston,  East  and  West  Texas 

Gulf,  Western  Texas  and  Faeiflc 

East  Line  and  Red  Blver. 

Honston  and  Texas  Central 

Goorgotown 

Lon^ew  and  Sabine  Valley 

Gatreston,  Harrisbnrg  and  San  Antonio 

T^xas  and  New  Orleans 


$9,714,167  74 

1,869.194  18 

58,619  86 

I4i6,106  10 

9t«099  88 

99,998  00 

118,188  49 

98,560  61 

469,010  57 

60,906  81 

1.969  00 

968361  46 

95,508  06 

140,688  76 

181,176  86 

8,6)5399  06 

18,998  81 

6.050  49 

1384,788  80 

998^09  95 


ToUL $11,888,809  91 

Several  railway  companies  failed  to  send  in 
reports. 

Accnrate  data  are  not  at  hand  to  show  the 
tonnage  carried  bjr  the  Texas  lines  during  the 
jear,  but  it  is  verj  dose  to  6,850,000  tons. 
The  number  of  cars  owned  by  the  roads  is 
8,865.  Number  of  miles  run  during  the  year, 
about  9,854,800.  In  the  busy  season,  probably 
5,000  cars  are  daily  in  motion  over  the  several 
roads.  There  are  210  railway  stations  in  Texas 
of  over  200  inhabitants  each.  The  population 
of  the  cities,  towns,  and  stations,  on  all  the 
Texas  railroads,  is  247,238. 

The  Gould  system  of  roads,  as  connected 
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with  Texas,  includes  the  Missonri-Paoifio,  the  S^^fJJ^^ •^t'SS*'" 

Iron  Mountain,  Texas  and  Pacific,  International  HS51P«uOT.6W^lS^^'!!^'^* !.**.'  4SS 

and  Great  JN  orthem,  Galveston,  Houston  and  Wodri4,o«a,wo  pooadB*. !!'.!'.!!!!!'!'.!!'.'.!!'.'!      %j»ti,7u 

Henderson,  Dallas  and  Wichita,  and  East  Line  ?"*!l*^*5*'^  pJT** ^^;Jff 

J    ^   J    f» .  J     1  X'^*  ^ wf  ~" .  Lamber  and  ahinglM 1,8401,01 

and  Red  River,  and  at  this  tune  consists  m  Wheat,  2,600,000  bnsiieis MTtkOoo 

Texas  of  the  following  mileage  underoneand  Cotton-Med  cake  «nd  ou ^V 

.1  f     .         Yn  1 -n     -J*  Bugar  and  mobues 4MfiM9 

the  same  management,  VIZ. :  lexas  and  Pacific,  MiiceUaneoaa  prodooto nij»t 

922  miles ;  International  and  Great  Northern  

RaUroad,   720  miles;    Missouri  -  Pacific,   802  "^^ $57,tflo,i4i 

miles ;  Galveston,  Houston  and  Henderson,  50  The  wholesale  trade  of  Galveston  for  the 
miles;  Dallas  and  Wichita,  89  miles;  and  the  year  ending  July  81,  1881,  amounted  to  $28,- 
East  Line  and  Red  River  Narrow-Gauge,  124  608,000.  The  exportation  of  cotton  direct  to 
miles.  Total,  2,167  milea— or  nearly  half  the  foreign  countries  increased  from  294,551  bales 
whole  mileage  of  the  State,  and  more  than  in  1880  to  477,452  bales  in  1881.  The  toUl 
half  the  miles  of  standard  gauge.  This  system  value  of  exports  increased  from  $16,710,574  in 
of  roads  is  managed  under  the  name  of  the  In-  I88O,  to  $27,020,489  in  1881 — exceeding  in 
ternational  Railway  Improvement  Company.  value  by  $10,000,000  the  exportations  of  an? 
The  Southern  Pacific  system  comprises  in  previous  year.  It  was  estimated  that  the 
Texas,  as  at  present  organized  and  completed,  spring  cattle-drive  from  Texas  would  number 
the  Louisiana  Western,  6  miles;  Texas  and  289,300  head.  This  does  not  include  the  beef- 
New  Orleans,  106  miles;  Galveston,  Harris-  cattle  driven  from  Northwestern  Texas  and  the 
burg  and  San  Antonio,  825  miles,  and,  pro-  Panhandle,  which  it  was  estimated  would  reach 
jected  and  being  rapidly  graded  and  ironed,  4,000  car-loads,  or  about  90,000  head, 
the  Southern  Pacific,  eastward  from  the  Texas  An  election  was  held  on  the  6th  of  Septem- 
line  near  El  Paso  to  meet  the  Galveston,  Har-  ber,  when  a  vote  was  taken  on  two  proposed 
risburg  and  San  Antonio,  extending  westward,  amendments  to  the  State  Constitution,  and  to 
which  meeting  was  expected  to  take  place  be-  determine  the  site  of  the  State  University ;  also 
fore  the  close  of  1881.  on  tie  question  whether  the  medical  depart- 
Within  two  years,  forty-one  additional  towns  ment  should  be  separated  from  the  main  nni- 
of  commercial  Importance  have  been  reached  versity.  One  of  the  amendments  affects  tJie 
by  rail  or  have  sprung  into  existence ;  and  the  judiciary,  and  the  other  the  Legislature.  The 
value  of  the  State's  products  has  increased  judiciary  article  and  acts  Uien  in  force  divided 
from  $67,820,141  in  1878-'79,  to  $96,960,930  the  Supreme  Court  into  several  bodies,  eui- 
iu  1880-*81.  ploying  in' all  nine  judges.  The  amendment 
ESTiiiATK  or  THX  ooTTON-CROp  OF  TIZA8  FOR  THi  TSAR  providcd  for   ouc  chicf-justice  and  six  a^eo 

1880-'81.  BdM.  date  justices,  to  constitute  the  Supreme  Court, 

Hoaston  and  Texas  Central,  transported 4B5,4R7  which  shall  have  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  and 

?:^To^1!:Sa^X^'^. -:.::■:.:    K  orimfad  appeal*.    The  jurikliotion  of  dtatria 

Onif;  Colorado  and  Santa  F6 61,619  courts  was  enlarged  by  the  amendment,  w  hile 

TeSsttdPadflc asS'e^J  *^^  powers  of  the  lower  courts  were  curtailed. 

M!asouri-Paciflc/^'*.".'.**.*.*.*.\*.*.*.*.'***.*.*.**.'.'.'.'.".*.*.'      sujioi  The  Other  Constitutional  amendment  provided 

Texas  and  Bt.LOTto 87.87S  for  a  change  in  the  legislative  system.    Le^ 

aSSw^sterS'reSrJSdi^dfli:;;:;;:::^  \%m  ^^^^  received,  during  regular  sessiona,  five 

To  Shrereport  bj  wa^n M.000  doUars  per  diem  for  sixty  days,  and  two  del- 

S!^!^i?*l*^.^;v nvw. I'25X  lars  thereafter.   The  amendment  proposed  that 

Croeaed  the  Sabine  to  Lower  fied  Rlyer 8,600  tr    .  ,  i  ^•***~' *.    ***««««««»«««•.  I#«^v|^vcfdu  %ua» 

Corpoa  Christi  cotton 185  Legislatures  might  Sit,  Without  such  ImntatioD, 

Houston  local  warn  reodnts. 4,015  for  one  hundred  days.    The  first  amendmeut 

S^aS^ESTaSd  ^esTSx]S^(^^  t^TS  ^^  defeated,  the  vote  for  it  being  20.149,  and 

East  Texas  Railroad 298  against  it  86,647;  the  second  was  alfio  defeated, 

o2lSSSi.Hoiuiiidui;di;;iVi;d;;::::.;::     fH  *"•« '»*« being imos  for,  md  44,e6» aguD^t 

For  separating  the  university  there  w ere  38,1 1 7 

Total 1,260,247  ^^otes,  and  against  separation  18,868.    Austin 

The  following  is  an  exhibit  of  the  amount  was  chosen  as  the  site  of  the  main  untTereitT 

and  values  of  different  articles :  by  a  vote  of  80,918.   Its  chief  competitors  were 

r:k)tton.i,26o,94T  bales $66,711,116  Tyler,  18,974;    Waco,  9,799;  Thorp  Springs^ 

S.:&^K  «::::::::::::::::::::::-.  tl^  m^^'  "P*^  L«np«8M,  a  829   For  &e  «u  «f 

Cattle,  781,874  bead  (incindtiiff  drive) 15,928,018  the  medical  department,  Cral veston  was  se- 

?**7**JS*i?"'";  ^5-^*^*  ^"^ 1,408,760  lected  by  a  vote  of  29,741  to  12,686  for  Eom^ 

L!;SSJ?'«|SrM2*^f^t:::;:::::::;::^  ;S^672;m  ton,  its  chief  competitor.     The  Regents  of  the 

OottoD-seed  cake  and  oil 1,242,815  University  met  in  Austin  on  the  15th  of  NoTem- 

^^^SS:^ZSS^ ::::::::::::■ --:::   iJt*^  ^er  and  eBfbiuhed  the  sever-i  dep^^t, 

of  the  institution,  adopted  a  general  plan  for  a 

Tot«l |85,«60,»80  university  building,  and  appointed  a  commit- 

At  the  close  of  the  commercial  year  ending  tee  to  ascertain  what  structures  will  be  needed 

Au^st  81,  1879,  the  State's  products  were  es-  for  the  medical  department,  and  provide  the 

timated  and  valued  as  follows :  same. 
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The  population  of  Texas  by  coanties,  as 
finally  reported  by  the  census  for  18S0,  and 


as  compared  with  the  returns  for  1870,  is  as 
follows : 


OOUMTIES. 


Anderaon. . . 
AngeUna . . 
AruMU..., 

Archer 

ArinBtrong 
AtaseoM... 
Austin .... 
Bandera. . . 
Ilaatrop . . . 
Baylor..... 

Bee 

Bell 

Bexar 

Blanco .... 
Borden  ... 
Bosqae.... 
Bowie.  .. 

Brazoria 

Braaoe. 

Briaooe.... 
Broirn  .... 
Borleaon  . . , 
Bamet...., 
CaldweU.... 
Calhoon.... 
Callahan.... 
Cameron . . , 
Gamp 


1880. 


Chambers 

Cherokee 

Childress 

Clay 

Coleman 

ColHn 

CoIHnsBWorth. . . . 

Coknrado 

4V>mal 

Comanche 

Concho 

Cooke 

Coryell 

Cottle 

Crockett 

Crosby 

Dallas 

Dawson 

DeafSmitn  

DelU 

Denton 

Dickens 

Dimmit 

Donlqr 

Daval 

Eastland 

Edwards. 

EUia 

El  Paso 

Encl&al 

Erath 

Falls 

Fannin 

Fayette 

Fisher 

Floyd 

Fort  Bend 

Franklin 

Freestone    

Frto 


The  State. 


17«896 

996 

096 

81 

4,217 

2,IM 

1T,'2I6 

715 

2,2!)8 
20,518 
80,470 

8,&S8 

85 

11,217 

10.965 

9,774 

18,576 

12 

8,414 

9.249) 

6,850 
11,757 

1,739 

8,453 
14.959 

0,981 
16,724 

2,187 

16,728 

25 

0,040 

8,608 
85,988 

16,678 
0,516 

8,608 

800 

20,891 

10,924 

24 

127 

82 

8a,4SS 

24 

8S 

^597 

18,148 

10,032 

28 

665 

160 

0,782 

4,855 

266 

21,294 

8,845 

1,902 

11,796 

16,210 

25,501 

27,996 

186 

8 

93S0 

5,2^ 

14.921 

2,180 


1870b 


OOUNTIE8. 


9,229 
8,985 


2,  15 
10,087 

12.2J0 


1,0:J2 

9,771 

16,048 

1,1S7 


4,931 
4.6^ 
7,527 
9,203 

•  ■  •  ■ 

514 
8,072 
8,6^3 
6,573 
8,418 

•  •  «  •  • 

10,999 

•  •  ■  •  • 

8,870 

1,0^.8 

11,079 


817 
14,018 


8^26 
&23S 
1,001 

•  •  •  •  • 

0,815 
4,124 


18,814 


7,251 
6,418 

•  •  ■  •  • 

lOJ 

•  ■  •  •  « 

1,083 
88 

•  •  •  •  • 

7,514 

8,671 

427 

1,801 

9.851 

18,207 

16,868 


7,114 

•  •  •  ■  • 

8,189 
809 


Oaines 

Galveston . . 

Oana 

Gillespie.... 

Goliad 

Gonxales. . . . 

Gray 

Grayson 

GreRg 

Grimes 

Gnadalnpe. . 

AAOklV  •  «      «   •  •  •  ■ 

Hamilton . . , 
llaDsford . . . 
Hardeman . , 

Hardin 

Harris 

Harrison  . . . 

Hartley 

HaskeU.  ... 

Hayes 

Hemphill... 
Henderson.. 
Hidalgo  .  . 
HIU 

Hood 

Hopkins.... 
Houston.... 
Howard.... 

Hnnt 

Hutchinson. 

Jack 

Jackson . . . . 

Jasper. 

Jelfbrson . . . 
Johnson.... 

Jones. 

Karnes 

Kanfman... 
KendaH.... 

Kent 

Kerr.: 

Kimble 

King 

Kinney 

Knox 

Lamar 

Lampasas .. 
LaHaUe.... 

LaTaca 

Lee 

Leon 

Uberty 

Limestone.. 
Lipscomb. . . 
live  Oak... 

Uano 

Lubbock.... 

Lynn 

McCoIIoch.. 
McLennan . . 
McMnllen  . . 
Madison.... 

Marlon 

Martin 

Mason 

Matafforda.. 
MavMck . . . 

Mnllna 

Menard 


1880. 


8 

24,121 

86 

0,228 

^832 

14,b40 

56 

88,108 

8,580 

18,608 

12,202 

86 

6,C65 

18 

00 

1,870 

27,859 

25,177 

100 

48 

7,555 

149 

9,780 

4,847 

16,504 

6,120 

10,461 

16,702 

00 

17,280 

00 

6,626 

2,7-28 

0.779 

8,489 

17.911 

046 

8,270 

]^448 

2,768 

92 

2,168 

1,848 

40 

4,487 

n 

27,198 

0,421 

789 

18,€41 

8,987 

12,817 

4,999 

16,246 

69 

1,994 

4,962 

20 

9 

1.088 

26,984 

701 

0,895 

10,988 

19 

9,650 

8,940 

2,967 

4,492 

1,239 


isro. 


15,290 

•  •  •  «  • 

3,666 
8,K28 
8,901 

•  •  •  •  • 

14,887 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

13,218 
7,282 


;88 


i,4eo 

17,375 
18,241 


4,058 

•  ■  ■  •  • 

6,786 
2,887 
7,468 
2,565 
12,601 
8,147 

■  «  ■  •  ■ 

10,291 

•  •  •  •   • 

694 

2,278 
4,218 
1,906 
4,928 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

1,700 
6.6C0 
1,616 

•  •  •  •  » 

1,C42 
72 

•  •  »  •  • 

1,204 

•  •  •  •  « 

10.790 

1,814 

69 

9,168 

«  •  •  •  * 

6,C28 
4,414 
8,691 

•  •  ■  •  • 

852 
1,879 


178 
18,500 

280 
4,061 
8,562 

■  •  •  ■  • 

678 
8,877 
1,951 
2,078 

€67 


00UNTIX8. 


Milam 

Mitchell 

Montague 

Montgomery .... 

Morris 

Motley 

NaoofrdodieB.... 

Kavarro 

Mewton 

Nolan  

Nneces . 

Oldham 

Orange 

PaloPinto 

Pantria 

Parker 

Pecoa 

Folk 

Potter 

Pnwldlo 

Bains. 

Randall 

Red  River 

Reftigio. 

Roberts 

Robertson 

BockwaU 

Runnels 

Rusk 

Sabine 

Ban  Auffustine.. 

Ban  Jadbto 

BanPktrldo..... 

BanBaba 

Bcurry 

BhackeUbrd.... 

Bhelby 

Bmith 

Bomervell 

Btarr 

Btephens 

Btonewall 

Bwlsher 

Tarrant 

Taytor 

Throckmorton . . 

Tltna 

Tom  Green..... 

Travis 

Trinity 

Tyler 

Upshur 

Uvalde 

YanZandt 

Victoria 

Walker 

Waller 

Washington.... 

Webb 

Wharton 

Wheeler 

WlehlU 

Wilbarger 

Wtllkmaon 

WUson 

Wise 

Wood 

Toong 

Zapata 

Zavalla 


1880. 


18,668 

117 

11,257 

10,154 

0,082 

24 

11,690 

21,702 

4,8(9 

640 

7,678 

2S7 

2,988 

0,885 

12,219 

15,870 

l,t07 

7,189 

2& 

2,878 

8.C85 

8 

17,194 

1,060 

82 

22,888 

2.984 

980 

18,986 

4,161 

0,084 

6,186 

1,(110 

0,824 

102 

2,087 

9,028 

21,868 

2,049 

a804 

4,720 

104 

4 

24  6n 

1,7S6 
711 

0,9C9 

8,610 
27.028 

4,915 

0,820 
10,266 

2,541 
12,619 

6,289 
12,024 

9,024 
27,065 

0,278 

4,049 

012 

4f8 

126 

1M55 

7,118 
16,601 
11,212 

4,726 

8,686 
410 


1,661,749 


1810. 


8,984 

«  •  ■  ■  • 

890 
6,488 


9,614 
8.879 
2,187 

•  ■  •  •  • 

8,970 

•  ■  »  •  • 

1,200 

«  •  •  •  ■ 

10,119 
4,186 

•  •  •  •  • 

a707 

•  •  •  •  • 

1,686 


10,608 
2,824 

•  •  ■  •  • 

9,990 


16,916 
8,866 
4,196 

•  •  •  ■  ■ 

608 
1,420 

■  •  •  •  • 

400 

0,782 

16,682 

a  •  •  •  • 

4,104 
b80 


^788 


11,189 

•  «  •  «  « 

18,108 
4,141 
0,010 

12,089 

801 

6.494 

4,8eo 

9,716 

«  •  •  •  ■ 

28,104 
8,615 
8,4i6 


6,8<>8 
2,056 
1,450 
6.b94 

185 
1,483 

188 


618,079 


On  the  9th  of  Noyember  the  State  Capitol 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  Nearly  all  the  State 
reoords  were  saved,  as  were  also  the  plans  of 
the  new  Oapitol  which  was  about  to  be  built. 

The  number  of  penitentiary  convicts  in  the 
State,  as  shown  by  the  report  of  the  commis- 
Bioner,  is  2,157.  The  number  in  December, 
1878,  was  1,788.  The  present  distribution  of 
convicts  is  as  follows: 


In  the  penitentlaxy  walls 842 

On  railroad  construction  trains 106 

Engaged  In  orison  construction  at  )ijulk 206 

In  wood-cntnng  camps 210 

At  Kelly's  Iron-ftimace 104 

On  plantations 1,068 

MisceUaneons 89 

The  lessees  pay  for  each  convict  $8.01,  mak- 
ing for  twenty-three  months  a  sum  total  of 
$186,821.65,  more  than  $5,000  per  month.  The 
amount  to  be  paid  out  by  the  State  for  im- 
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provements  on  the  prison  at  Hantsville  and  TRELAWNET,  Edwabd  John,  the  friend 

building  the  new  prison  at  Rusk  is  $182,-  and  biographer  of  fiyron  aad  Shelley,  was 

076.87.  bom  in  the  soatb  of  England,  March  10L1792; 

In  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylnm  there  are  died  at  Sompting,  a  small  village  near  Worth- 

80  pupils  in  attendance,  50  boys  and  80  girls,  ing,  in  Sussex,  England,  Augnst'13,  1881.    He 

while  the  capacity  of  the  iuHtitution  is  100.   It  was  a  younger  son  of  a  .well-known  Oomisli 

requires  an  expense  of  $220  per  capita  to  sup-  family,  and  from  his  earliest  years  lived  a  life 

port  the  pupils.  of  strange  adventure  and  reckless  daring,  which 

THOUSAND  ISLANDS,  on  Isles,  a  group  he  describes  in  that  most  exciting  narrative, 
of  rocky  and  wooded  isles  and  islets  in  the  "  The  Adventures  of  a  Younger  Son,^'  his  first 
river  St  Lawrence,  beginning  at  the  point  literary  work,  published  in  1830.  Before  that 
where  the  river  emerges  from  Lake  Ontario,  time,'  Captain  Trelawney  had  roamed  over  the 
above  Kingston,  and  extending  to  Brockville,  wide  world.  Soon  after  leaving  college  he 
where  it  first  narrows  and  begins  to  follow  a  met  with  Shelley's  "Queen  Mab,*'  and  from 
regular  stream-bed.  The  expanse  which  is  that  time  Shelley  was  his  deity.  In  the  win- 
studded  with  these  isles  is  called  the  Lake  ot  ter  of  1821-^22  he  made  the  personal  acqnaint- 
the  Thoasand  Islands.  It  b  about  sixty  miles  ance  of  Byron  and  Shelley,  at  Pisa  and  Spec- 
long,  and  in  places  nine  miles  broad.  The  zia.  Swimming  he  had  previously  learned 
isles,  great  ana  small,  are  between  1,600  and  from  the  natives  of  the  South  Seas,  and  both 
1,800  in  number.  In  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  the  in  swimming  and  shooting  he  surpassed  Lord 
number  is  stated  to  be  1,692.  Several  of  them  Byron  himself.  It  was  Trelawney  who  di- 
are  of  considerable  size,  and  contain  valuable  rected  the  burning  of  Shelley's  remains  on  the 
farming-lands.  The  boundary-line  of  1818  sea-shore,  and  it  was  Trelawney  who  distrib- 
does  not  follow  the  middle  of  the  river,  but  is  uted  small  portions  of  his  ashes  to  Byron,  Leigh 
deflected  so  as  to  leave  Wolfe  and  Howe  Islands  Hunt,  and  others,  and  who  bought  a  resting- 
in  the  British  dominion,  giving  Garleton,  Grind-  place  for  the  poet's  remains  in  the  Protestant 
stone,  and  Wells  Islands  to  the  United  States,  burial-ground  at  Rome.  After  these  events 
Wolfe  Island,  the  largest  of  the  archipelago,  he  went  with  Byron  to  Greece,  and  shared  in 
forms  a  fertile  agricultural  district  containing  its  efforts  for  independence,  carrying  a  mnsket- 
9,000  acres.  It  is  thickly  peopled,  and  is  con-  ball  in  his  body  for  fifty-six  years  as  a  me- 
nected  by  a  steam  ferry  with  Kingston.  The  mento  of  that  struggle.  Some  of  the  most 
most  westerly  island  of  the  group,  Amherst  stirring  events  in  his  volume  published  in  1858, 
Island,  lies  well  out  in  the  lake.  It  contains  entitled  "  Records  of  Shelley,  Byron,  and  the 
5,000  acres  of  cultivated  land.  Garleton  Island,  Anthor,!?  relate  to  Trelawney 's  life  in  the  caves 
on  which  in  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  on  Parnassus,  and  to  his  curious  escapes  from 
War  the  British  erected  a  strong  fortress  on  the  friend  and  foe.  On  taking  the  field,  Odysseus, 
site  of  former  French  fortifications,  contains  the  Greek  leader,  deposited  his  family  in  his 
1,274  acres.  The  fortress,  which  was  called  retreat  on  Mount  Parnassus,  which  he  confided 
the  Kinged  Garden,  was  taken  by  the  Americans  to  the  care  of  Oaptain  Trelawney,  who  had  re- 
in the  War  of  1812,  and  destroyed.  Grenadier  cently  married  his  daughter.  Half  a  century 
Island  has  a  dairy  farm,  and  on  several  of  the  ago  he  drifted  to  the  New  World,  spending 
larger  islands  co-operative  dairying  is  carried  some  six  months  in  traveling  through  the  Unit- 
on  with  success.  ed  States  and  Canada.     Among  his  American 

The  Thousand  Islands  are  visited  by  large  friends  were  Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  and  General 

numbers  of  persons  in  the  warmer  months  ot  Patterson,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  fond  of 

the  year,  attracted  by  the  picturesque  scenery,  relating  that  on  visiting  the  eccentric  Trelaw- 

the  cool  air  which  is  always  stirring,  and  the  ney  at  Joneses  Hotel,  in  Philadelphia,  he  found 

opportunities  for  sport.    The  fishing  and  fowl-  him  sitting  up  in  bed,  eating  apple-sauce  out 

ing  facilities   of  this   region  are  celebrated,  of  a  huge  bowl  and  drinking  quarts  of  milk. 

The  largest  maskallonge,  pike,  black  bass,  and  that  comprising  his  twelve-oVJock  breakfast, 

pickerel  are  caught  among  these  islands.   Alex-  Like  his  beloved  Shelley,  he  preferred  a  diet 

andria  Bay,  a  village  on  the  mainland,  is  the  consisting  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  he  never 

chief  resort.    It  contains  large  hotels  and  the  made  use  of  any  description  of  hot  food  or 

Church  of  the  Thousand  Islands,  a  handsome  drink.    Trelawney  was  a  singularly  abstemi- 

structure,  with  detached  belfry  in  the  Italian  ous  person,  indulging  in  but  one  solid  meal 

style.    On  many  of  the  islets  in  this  vicinity  a  day,  and  rarely  drank  anything  but  milk  and 

are  private  cottages  and  villas,  some  of  them  water.     In  "The  Adventures  of  a  Younger 

of  considerable  architectural  pretensions.   Vis-  Son  "  he  describes  certain  wild  episodes  of  hi^ 

itors  also  stop  fit  Clayton,  on  the  American,  own  strange  career,  when  a  wanderer  in  the 

and  Gananoque,  on  the  Canadian  side,  and  far  East.    He  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 

many  pitch  tents  on  the  islets.    The  last  of  the  Baron  Eirkup,  "  the  last  of  the  alchemists,** 

larger  islands  is  Bathurst  Island.    The  current  who  lived  so  long  in  and  near  Florence,  Italy, 

of  the  river  is  swift  and  tortuous  among  these  In  youth  Oaptain  Trelawney  was  remarkable 

islands.     The  Thousand  Islands  are  reached  for  his  manly  beauty,  and  at  eighty-three,  when 

from  Kingston  on  the  Canadian  side,  and  from  the  writer  last  met  him  in  London,  he  was  still 

Cape  Vincent  on  the  American  side.  of  a  striking  and  commanding  presence,  with 
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bnshy  gray  beard  and  hair,  dear  aqnUine  pro-  was  at  an  end.  The  other  great  powers  were 
file,  strong,  deeply  recessed,  grajlsh-blae  eyes,  on  the  alert  to  defend  and  aggrandize  th^r 
with  an  expressive,  half -smiling,  half-sneering  national  interests  in  the  impending  permnta^ 
month.  The  figure  of  the  aged  Arotic  yoyager  tions.  The  British  interests  in  Egypt,  and  the 
in  Millais^s  celebrated  picture,  *^The  North-  Freuoh  and  Italian  rivalry  on  the  Barbary 
west  Passage,^'  is  a  portrait  of  Trelawney ;  but  coast,  were  more  or  less  inyolved.  England, 
it  does  not  fairly  represent  the  character  and  having  checked  the  Russian  advance  to  Con- 
bearing  of  the  man,  which  seemed  more  like  stantinople  under  Disraeli,  under  tbe  guidance 
the  stern  old  type  of  the  Scandinavian  sea-  of  Gladstone  saw  her  vital  interests  threat- 
pirate — a  nirate,  perchance,  charmed  into  hu-  ened  by  the  advance  of  Austrian  power  to  the 
manity  ana  gentleness  by  the  spiritual  beauty  .^ean.  Before  coming  into  office,  Gladstone 
of  Shelley^s  geniua.  Certainly  no  Korse  king  had  uttered  the  warning  of  "  Hands  off! "  to 
ever  had  a  more  powerful  voice  or  hand.  To  Austria,  and  his  foreign  policy  was  chiefly  di« 
the  end  he  wore  neither  overcoat  nor  flannel  rected  to  heading  off  the  progress  of  Austrian 
under-clothing,  and  had  never,  so  he  said,  been  interests  in  that  direction.  This  he  sought  to 
sick.  He  dieu,  at  last,  without  disease,  simply  accomplish,  not  by  the  old  policy  of  bolstering 
from  old  age — the  sole  survivor,  save  one,  of  up  the  declining  strength  of  the  ^'  sick  man  " 
the  group  of  friends  who  were  the  companions  in  Stamboul,  but  by  forming  a  buttress  of  the 
of  Byron  and  Shelley  at  Spezzia  sixty  years  "  interesting  nationalities "  of  the  Balkans,  and 
ago.  That  one  is  Shelley's  Jane,  to  whom  by  strengthening  Greece  and  preventing  this 
those  flne  lines  of  his  last  year,  "The  Rec-  *^ country  with  a  future''  from  being  absorbed 
ollection,"  and  ^^Jane  with  a  Guitar,"  were  and  amalgamated  through  too  long  **  waiting," 
addressed.  She  still  lives,  and  has  been  twice  with  its  intelligent  race  of  merchants  and  sail- 
married,  her  first  husband.  Captain  Williams,  ors,  and  its  commanding  mercantile  and  naval 
having  been  lost  with  Shelley.  Many  years  position,  into  the  loommg  military  and  com- 
afterward  his  widow  married  Mr.  Hogg,  Shel-  mercial  power  which  would  dominate  the  east- 
ley's  first  and  most  intimate  friend,  who  left  em  Mediterranean,  when  once  established  in 
Oxford  in  disgust  when  the  gifted  author  of  the  harbors  of  the  .^gean.  The  interests  of 
**  Queen  Mab  "  was  expelled.  In  Trelawney's  Austria  were  already  coming  into  actual  collis- 
honse,  among  his  most  highly  prized  treasures,  ion  with  British  interests  in  all  the  old  prov- 
hung  the  guitar  which  Shelley  bought  at  Pisa  inces  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  which  had  always 
and  presented  to  Mrs.  Williams  with  the  ex-  been  commercially  tributary  to  Great  Britain, 
quisite  verses.  It  long  hung  on  his  library-  The  immediate  interest  of  Great  Britain  there- 
wall,  mute  and  with  broken  strings, ^but  the  fore  coincided  with  the  purposes  of  Russia  in 
oause  of  melody  which  will  continue  to  echo  checking  the  extension  of  Austrian  infiuence 
through  many  centuries  to  come.  Some  months  on  the  lower  Danube,  as  well  as  in  the  direc- 
before  his  death  Captain .  Trelawney  expressed  tion  of  the  Gulf  of  Salonica.  An  entirely 
a  wish  that  his  body  should  be  burned,  and  new  development  in  the  Eastern  question  was 
that  his  ashes  should  be  buried  at  Rome,  by  the  active  participation  of  Germany.  The 
the  side  of  those  of  Shelley.  Accordingly,  ** moral"  support  which  Germany  had  given 
after  his  death,  cremation  not  being  permitted  Russia  in  the  Turkish  War,  whether  in  dis-» 
in  England,  his  body  was  embalmed  and  placed  charge  of  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  tbe  neutrality 
in  a  zinc  coffin,  in  which  it  was  removed  to  of  Russia  in  the  French  War,  or  for  other  rea- 
Gotha,  Germany,  where  it  was  burned,  four-  sons,  was  now  cast  in  the  other  scale.  The 
teen  days  after  his  death.  A  week  later  his  rivalry  of  German  and  Slavic  interests  had  be- 
aahes  were  laid  in  their  last  resting-place,  in  come  more  pronounced  throughout  the  entire 
the  Protestant  Cemetery  at  Rome,  near  those  length  of  Eastern  Europe!  The  interests  of 
of  his  friends,  SheUey,  the  poet  Keats,  and  the  Germany  and  Austria  were  felt  to  be  abso- 
artist  Joseph  Severn.  The  twin  monuments  lutely  identical.  The  Eastern  question,  which, 
over  the  two  latter  were  unveiled  in  March,  Bismarck  had  once  said,  involved  do  German 
1882,  on  which  occasion  William  W.  Story,  interest  ^*  worth  the  bones  of  a  Pomeranian 
tbe  American  sculptor,  rendered  a  fitting  trib-  musketeer,"  acquired  an  importance  which  was 
ute  to  the  four  friends,  of  whom  Trelawney  not  concealed,  and  the  German  Chancellor 
was  the  last  survivor.  He  had  no  surviving  placed  himself  in  a  position  to  act  as  the  arbi- 
children,  and  Mrs.  Trelawney  died  many  years  ter  of  Europe.  The  sooner  Austria  becomes 
ago,  after  which  event  his  household  was  pre-  established  as  a  Slavic  power,  under  German 
sided  over  by  an  adopted  niece,  Miss  Emma  influence,  on  the  lower  Danube,  on  the  ^gean, 
Taylor,  to  whom  Trelawney  left  all  bis  prop-  and  possibly  at  Constantinople,  the  sooner  the 
erty,  including  many  valuable  souvenirs  of  German  provinces  of  Austria  and  Russia  will 
Shelley,  Keats,  and  Lord  Byron.  be  brougnt  into  the  German  Empire,  and  Ger- 
TURKEY.  The  Eastern  question  entered  many  herself,  falling  heir  to  the  Austrian  posi- 
upon  a  new  phase  after  the  accession  of  the  tion  on  the  Adriatic,  can  commence  a  career 
Liberal  ministry  in  England.  The  triangular  as  a  Mediterranean  power.  Such  was  the  atti- 
antagonisms  of  Russian,  Austrian,  and  British  tude  of  the  powers  when  England  commenced 
interests  and  ambitions  in  the  Balkan  Penin-  her  tactics  to  overthrow  the  Berlin  Treaty  with 
sula  became  acute,  and  the  European  concert  the  Berlin  protocol 
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With  the  assistance  of  the  energetic  Prnssdan  ing  to  obtain  a  better  settlement  by  threats  of 
agent,Wettendorf,  the  Turkish  Government,  by  war  and  a  display  of  national  spirit  and  mih- 
stripping  the  Ottoman  sabjects  of  their  last  tary  ardor,  Turkey  took  the  strong  defensive 
possessions  and  collecting  the  taxes  for  1881  ground  left  open  to  her  by  the  French  note, 
and  1882  in  advance,  had,  by  the  beginning  of  and  expressed  a  willingness  to  make  eonces- 
1881,  scraped  together  the  means  of  maint«dn-  sions  in  order  to  preserve  peace  and  satisfy 
ine;  an  effective  army  of  100,000  men.  The  Europe.  A  compromise  had  already  been  of- 
Porte  pursued  its  old  policy  in  the  Greek  fered  by  the  Porte,  in  the  note  of  October  8, 
boundary  question  of  temporizing  and  delay-  1880,  in  explicit  terms, 
ing,  hoping  that  the  conf  ioting  interests  of  the  A  circular  note  was  sent  out  by  Assim  Pasha 
great  powers  would  again  break  up  the  Eu-  on  the  14th  of  January,  in  which  the  six  signa- 
ropean  concert.  The  Sultan  differed  greatly,  tory  powers  were  invited,  in  view  of  the  dan- 
in  his  strong  will  and  active  mind,  from  his  gers  to  the  peace  of  Europe  and  the  critical 
predecessors,  and  was  prepared  to  defend,  with  relations  between  Turkey  and  Greece,  result- 
Turkish  obstinacy  and  Mohammedan  fanati-  .ing  from  the  precipitate  armament  of  the 
oism,  the  Ottoman  power  in  Europe.  The  old  Greeks,  to  authorize  their  representatives  in 
ally  of  the  Sultan,  Great  Britain,  seemed  ready  Constantinople  to  confer  with  the  Sublime 
to  give  the  signal  for  Greeoe  to  seize  Epirus  Porte  on  the  question.  The  proposal  was  ac- 
and  Tbessaly,  for  the  Albanians  to  throw  off  oepted  by  the  powers,  and  the  conference  be- 
the  Turkish  yoke,  and  for  the  Bulgarians  to  de-  tween  the  embassadors  and  the  ministers  of 
soend  upon  Roumelia.  The  Austro-German  the  Porte  resulted  in  an  arrangement  which 
alliance  was  alone  interested  in  preserving  the  was  laid  before  the  Greek  Government  on  the 
itattts  quo.  The  Gambettists,  in  France,  were  8th  of  April.  The  Greeks  accepted  this  very  ad- 
disposed  to  seize  the  opportunity  which  the  vantageous  settlement  under  protest,  and  with 
general  conflagration  would  afford,  for  again  ao-  the  threat  that  they  would  redeem  the  rest  of 
quiring  for  their  country  a  controlling  position  the  territory  to  which  they  laid  claim  at  the  first 
in  the  councils  of  Europe.  The  majority  of  the  opportunity.  The  powers  declared  that  they 
French  Cabinet,  on  the  other  hand,  were  will-  would  assist  in  carrying  out  the  stipulations  of 
ing  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  Germany,  and  the  convention,  and  make  it  their  own  affair 
when  Bismarck  assured  them  that  the  French  that  the  Porte  should  not  evade  the  agreement, 
oocnpation  of  Tunis  would  be  approved,with  or  The  districts  of  Larissa,  Yolo,  and  Trikhala,  in 
without  the  leave  of  England,  France  came  for-  Tbessaly,  and  Arta  and  Punta  in  Epirus,  were 
ward  as  the  spokesman  of  the  powers  desirous  ceded  to  Greece.  The  territory  comprised  265 
of  maintaining  the  status  auo  in  the  singularly  square  ipiles,  including  a  great  part  of  the 
phrased  note  of  Barth6Iemy  Saint -Hilaire,  fertile  plains  of  Tbessaly,  and  contained  888,- 
dated  December  24, 1880.  In  this  document  the  000  inhabitants,  among  them  48,000  Moham- 
dangers  threatening  the  peace  of  Europe  were  medans.  The  evacuation  took  place  by  zones, 
depicted  in  somber  colors.  Greeoe,  in  demand-  and  was  concluded  by  the  transfer  of  Yolo  on 
ing  the  fulfillment  of  the  Berlin  protocol,  was  November  14th.  Military  commissioners  of 
blamed  for  frivolously  attempting  to  provoke  a  the  powers  supervised  the  operations.  A  dis- 
European  war  without  having  any  just  basis  pute  occurred  at  the  last  moment  concerning 
for  her  demands,  and  the  cue  was  given  to  the  stipulation  that  the  boundary  should  fol- 
Tnrkey  to  continue  her  refusals,  by  describing  low  the  water-partings,  which  the  commission- 
the  terms  of  the  protocol  as  simply  the  advice  ers  took  to  mean  the  crest  of  the  mountains, 
of  the  powers  to  Turkey,  and  not  an  arbitra-  but  which  the  Porte  insisted  on  having  con- 
tion  of  the  question.  When  the  French  Gov-  strued  literally.  (For  particulars  of  the  nego- 
ernment  reminded  the  English  Cabinet  of  the  tiations,  see  Gbbbob.) 

promised  acquiescence  of  their  predecessors  in  '  The  Tunisian  affair,  and  afterward  the  Egyp- 

the  annexation  of  Tunis,  the  English  ministers  tian  difficulty,  gave  the  Sultan  occasion  to  make 

sought  to  involve  the  French  in  a  difficulty  an  empty  protest  of  his  nominal  sovereignty  in 

with  the  Porte,  by  declaring  that  Tunis  stood  those  lost  regencies.    This  course  was  favored 

under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan.  by  England  for  reasons  of  policy.    Since  the 

The  remedy  proposed  by  the  French  Minis-  time  of  Lord  Palmerston  the  Government  of 
ter  of  Foreign  Affairs,  for  the  dangers  of  the  England,  when  in  Liberal  hands,  has  been  ac- 
situation,  was  a  court  of  arbitration.  The  customed  to  shield  its  interests  in  North  Africa 
Greeks  refused  to  submit  their  claims  a  second  against  the  aggressions  of  other  powers  behind 
time  to  arbitration,  and  made  preparations  os-  the  fiction  of  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan, 
tentatiously  for  the  invasion  of  Epirus  and  Abdul-Hamid,  however,  in  asserting  his  legal 
Tbessaly,  at  the  end  of  March.  Turkey  forti-  rights  as  lord  paramount,  though  supported 
fied  Arta,  Yaniha,  and  the  historical  passes  by  Lord  Granville,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Palm- 
which  lead  from  Greece  into  the  Thessalian  erston  in  diplomacy,  was  actuated  by  the  Pan- 
plain,  sank  torpedoes  in  the  Dardanelles  strait,  islamic  aspirations  to  which  his  mind  was  doubly 
and  called  the  redifs  to  their  colors,  but  with-  susceptible  through  his  religious  character  and 
held  from  hostilities,  although  able  to  crush  his  personal  ambition.  A  formal  correspond- 
the  presumptuous  Greeks.  Both  were  in  the  ence  was  carried  on  with  France  regarding  her 
hands  of  Europe,  but,  while  Greece  was  seek-  interference  in  Tunis,  and  the  undeniable  legal 
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proofs  of  the  Saltan^s  suzerain  relations  to  the  Ministers  were  dismissed  for  onknown  causes 

Bej  were  given;  but  no  power  save  effeoUye  several  times  daring  1861.    Said  Pasha,  the 

support  to  the  demand,  and  nothing  resulted  Prime  Minister,  has  retained  his  post,  and  is 

but  a  coolness  between  France  and  tilie  Porte,  considered  indispensable,  though  not  as  the 

The  Sultan  sent  two  commissioners  on  a  secret  responsible  adviser  of  the  Stdtan,  who  has 

mission  into  Egypt,  of  his  own  motion,  during  many  counselors  of  all  sorts  and  conditions, 

the  crisis,  but  they  were  soon  recalled.    There  and  acts  usually  on  roundabout  and  private  in- 

were  signs  of  a  rapprochement  between  the  formation.    Haunted  by  fears  of  assassination, 

Khedive  and  the  Sultan,  but  the  idea  of  plac-  Abdul-IIamid  remains  secluded  in  his  small 

ing  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  Sultan  kiosk.    He  is  extremely  regular  and  temperate 

and  becoming  again  a  vassal  could  only  have  in  his  private  life,  and  modest  in  his  expend!- 

been  entertained  for  a  moment  by  the  Viceroy,  tnres. 

The  reign  of  Abdul-Hamid  is  characterized  A  fruit  of  the  continuous  dread  of  revolu- 
by  an  extreme  departure  from  the  methods  of  tion,  conspiracy,  and  muirder,  which  haunted 
government  which  have  prevailed  at  Stamboul.  the  Sultan  was  the  arrest,  trial,  and  conviction 
This  ambitious,  energetic,  and  devout  Saltan  of  the  former  Grand  Vizier  and  celebrated 
has  undertaken  the  personal  direction  of  all  statesman.  Mid  hat  Pasha,  on  the  charge  of 
the  affairs  of  the  empire.  The  Sublime  Porte,  having  murdered  the  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz.  Ab- 
which  has  been  the  governing  body  for  cen-  dul-Hamid  stood  in  fear  of  his  dethroned 
turies,  is  entirely  effaced;  the  ministers  are  brother  and  Midhat  Pasha,  who  he  thought 
divested  of  all  authority  and  reduced  to  the  were  conspiring  against  him.  The  latter,  who 
position  of  simple  clerks,  and  everything  hangs  had  long  been  Qovemor-General  of  Syria,  took 
upon  the  word  of  Abdul-Hamid.  The  oonse-  refuge  at  the  French  consulate  when  he  neard 
quence  is,  that  the  secret  and  irregular  infiu-  of  his  intended  arrest.  The  latter  delivered 
ences,  which  were  formerly  powerful  enough  him  up  to  the  Turkish  authorities  upon  the 
in  the  minor  departments  of  public  life  to  instructions  of  Barth^lemy  Saint-Hilaire,  who 
seriously  interfere  with  the  proper  workings  had  obtained  the  acquiescence  of  the  European 
of  government,  now  control  the  whole  admin-  cabinets.  Midhat  was  confronted  on  his  trial 
istration.  The  Sultan,  though  possessing  an  by  two  witnesses  (two  wrestlers  who  were  in 
acute  and  active  mind,  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  service  of  the  Sultan  at  the  time  of  his 
the  calm  judgment,  a  definite  poHcy,  and  reso-  death).  From  these  men  a  confession  had  been 
lute  purpose  which  are  requisite  for  the  course  extracted  to  the  effect  that  they  had  been  em- 
he  has  chosen.  He  has  discarded  the  organi-  ployed  by  Midhat  Pasha  to  murder  the  deposed 
zation  by  which  the  government  has  J)een  oar-  Abdul- Aziz.  The  real  story  of  Abdul*s  death, 
ried  on,  and  has  established  no  other  effective  as  related  by  many  witnesses,  was  that  he 
system.  By  resorting  to  irregular  methods,  he  committed  suicide  with  his  mother's  shears  in 
has  no  regular  and  reliable  sources  of  informa-  an  inner  room  of  the  harem  a  few  moments 
tion  or  instruments  for  carrying  out  his  re-  after  sending  for  the  shears.  Midhat  Pasha 
solves.  The  result  is  endless  confosion,  vacil-  was  denied  every  opportunity  for  a  legal  de- 
lation, contradiction,  and  cross-purposes.  The  fense,  and,  with  scarcely  a  semblance  of  a  judi- 
fear  of  conspiracy  and  assassination  has  pos-  cial  trial,  in  the  first  instance  and  on  appeal, 
sessed  his  mind  for  a  year  or  two,  and  an  easy  was  convicted  of  murder  and  sentencod  to 
means  of  gaining  favor  with  Abdul-Hamid  has  death.  On  the  vigorous  protestation  of  the 
been  the  familiar  device  of  pretending  to  un-  British  Government,  the  sentence  was  oom- 
earth  some  desperate  revolutionary  or  murder-  muted  to  banishment  to  Arabia. 
oos  plot  against  him.  The  disastrous  delay  The  methods  by  which  the  money  was  raised 
iu  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Berlin  to  support  the  large  military  forces  which  were 
Treaty  in  the  Greek  and  Montenegro  boundary  held  in  readiness  at  the  sea-ports  and  in  the 
adjustments;  the  alternate  encouragement  and  Greek  provinces,  were  of  the  most  various  de- 
repression of  the  Albanian  movement,  which  ecription.  The  bankers  of  Galata  would  make 
has  exhausted  the  loyalty  of  that  brave  and  no  advances  without  guarantees,  which  the 
vigorous  race ;  the  impotent  assertion  of  suze-  Government  was  unable  to  give.  The  people 
ratnty  in  Egypt  and  Morocco ;  and  the  fomen-  were  stripped  of  their  stores,  and  even  of  their 
tation  of  the  hopeless  Panislamic  propaganda,  utensils,  wherever  the  authority  of  the  Sultan 
which  make  the  Porte  the  tool  of  European  was  still  enforced.  The  produce  was  reckoned 
diplomatists  and  Oriental  intriguers,  to  the  at  only  one  third  its  marketable  value,  but  no 
prejudice  of  the  best  interests  of  Turkey — all  more  than  its  value  reached  the  treasury.  In 
originated  with  Abdul-Hamid.  Officials  of  all  Oonstantinople,  where  the  privileges  of  the 
grimes  are  constantly  being  changed  about  or  harem  facilitated  the  concealment  of  valuable 
dismissed  by  order  of  the  Sultan.  Many  young  personality,  the  real-estate  tax  wsa.  levied  for 
and  inexperienced  persons  have  superseded  old  three  years  in  advance  in  the  form  of  a  forced 
officers.  This  active  interference  in  the  admin-  loan  at  ten  per  cent  interest,  and  a  poll-tax  was 
istrative  departments  is  due  largely  to  the  Sul-  imposed  on  every  male  inhabitant  in  three 
tan*s  earnest  desire  to  root  out  the  abuses  and  classes — one  Turkish  pound  (=  (4.80),  one  half 
cormption  of  the  Turkish  administration,  but  a  pound,  and  twenty  piasters  (one  piaster  = 
produces  greater  confusion  and  inefficiency.  4*8  cents). 
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The  planderiQg  system  of  public  finance  is  of  the  debt  The  amount  of  the  fnnded  debt 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  dissolution  of  the  is  £191,000,000,  without  deducting  the  portions 
Turkish  Empire.  The  burdens  of  the  Russian  which  fall  to  tlie  share  of  Greece  and  the  de- 
wars,  the  commercial  privileges  exacted  bj  the  tached  provinces.  The  Porte  demanded  thas 
European  nations  after  they  got  Turkey  in  the  interest  should  be  reckoned  only  on  the 
their  grasp,  and  the  exorbitant  profits  of  the  portion  which  properly  belongs  to  Turkey, 
European  and  Greek  money-lenders  and  finan-.  which  is  £166,000,000.  The  conclusion  of  the 
cial  go-betweens,  all  combined,  have  not  been  negotiations  was  an  agreement  of  the  Porte  to 
as  exhaustive  as  the  financial  drain  on  the  re-  place  certain  revenues  at  the  disposition  of  the 
sources  of  the  people  caused  by  the  legal  and  bondholders,  and  to  allow  them  a  portion  of 
illegal  extortions  of  the  effendi  officials.  The  the  proceeds  of  the  salt  and  tobacco  monopo- 
Mohammedan  races  are  beginning  to  long  for  lies.  The  nominal  value  of  the  debt  was 
release  from  the  yoke  of  the  sultanate  as  ear-  scaled  down  to  about  £100,000,000,  some  of 
nestly  as  the  Obristians ;  and  when  the  belief  the  loans  being  reckoned  at  fifty  per  cent  or 
that  the  Sultan  is  powerless  in  the  hands  of  less  of  their  face  value,  to  wit,  the  Dette  64^ 
the  Giaours,  to  which  the  frequent  interven-  niraU  and  the  lottery  loan,  while  the  loan  of 
tion  of  the  powers  has  given  rise,  once  be-  1878  was  rated  at  55^  per  cent  of  its  nominal 
comes  settled,  then  the  reverence  for  the  Oa-  value.  The  interest  to  be  paid  on  the  reduced 
11  ph  will  vanish,  and  the  last  prop  full  from  nominal  value  of  the  debt  was  fixed  at  a  maxi- 
under  the  Ottoman  Empire.  mum  rate  of  four  per  cent,  and  the  maximum 

The  creditors  of  the  Turkish  Government  annual  reduction  of  principal  at  one  per  cent, 

organized  an   onset,  under  the   auspices    of  The  specifications  of  the  agreement  are  to  be 

British  diplomacy,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain-  executed  under  the  direction  of  an  administra- 

ing  substantial  guarantees  for  the  payment  of  tive  council  representing  the  bondholders  at 

the  interest  and  principal  of  their  bonds.    A  Constantinople. 

meeting  of  the  largest  bondholders  was  held  in  The  Albanian  League,  which  constituted  the 
London,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  go  to  rebel  organization,  first  appeared  on  the  scene 
Constantinople  and  secure  or  obtain  the  ao*  during  the  negotiations  preceding  the  Treaty  of 
ceptance  of  a  scheme  of  liquidation.  The  com-  San  Stef  ano  in  1 878.  The  Mussulman  Arnauts  of 
mittee  suggested  to  the  Porte  that  certain  rev-  the  Sandjak  of  Prizrend,  perturbed  at  the  proe- 
enues  should  be  reserved  for  the  payment  of  pect  of  the  enlargement  of  Montenegro,  Servia, 
the  interest.  It  was  proposed  to  apply  the  and  Bulgaria  at  the  expense  of  Albania,  met  to 
receipts  from  customs  and  monopolies  to  this  consider  what  course  they  would  take.  The 
object.  The  Turkish  Government  raised  no  heads  of  the  clans  took  the  national  oath — ^the 
serious  objections ;  but  the  creditors  found,  on  Vena — ^together  in  April,  that  no  acts  of  blood- 
examining  the  matter,  that  there  were  no  revenge  would  be  committed,  and  all  quarrels 
assets  in  the  Treasury.  Russia  raised  an  ob-  should  have  a  truce  till  St.  Demetrius^s  Day ; 
jection  to  the  appropriation  of  the  Bulgarian  that  every  clan  should  get  together  suf&cient 
tribute  to  this  purpose,  claiming  that  it  was  quantities  of  arms,  munitions,  and  provisions, 
reserved  for  the  payment  of  the  war  indem-  and  that  for  the  present  no  recruits  should  be 
nity.  The  committee  finally  proposed  that  the  furnished  to  the  Government  or  taxes  paid.  In 
supervision  of  the  collection  of  the  taxes  and  Prizrend  a  grand  council  of  aU  the  chiefs  was 
the  general  administration  of  specific  provinces  held,  and  the  constitution  of  the  League  was 
be  given  to  them.  This  was  tantamount  to  drawn  up  and  signed  by  forty-seven  Mussol- 
the  system  of  comptrol  introduced  in  Egypt,  man  delegates,  calling  themselves  the  Commit- 
Russia,  to  checkmate  any  design  of  the  British  tee  of  National  Defense.  This  document  stated 
Government  to  establish  such  an  administrative  that  the  League  was  formed  for  the  purpose 
control  in  any  part  of  Turkey,  now  made  a  of  defending  the  integrity  of  the  nationid  ter- 
formal  demand  that  terms  should  definitely  be  ritory,  and  of  excluding  every  government  ex- 
made  for  the  payment  of  the  Russian  war  in-  cept  that  of  the  Sublime  Porte.  The  League  oon- 
demnity  of  £85,000,000,  and  proposed,  in  lien  stituted  itself  a  provisional  government,  which 
of  other  guarantees,  to  administer  some  prov-  superseded  the  authority  of  the  Sultan  where 
ince  of  Turkey — Armenia,  for  example — and  necessary.  All  who  opposed  its  purposes,  and 
collect  the  taxes  for  the  payment  of  her  all  who  deserted  it,  were  threatened  with  pun- 
claim,  ishment    Some  conflicts  followed  upon  the 

The  first  Question  which  came  up  between  movements  of  this  League,  and  much  excite- 

the  bondholders  and  the  Porte  was  the  amount  ment,  but  no  important  results  were  effected. 
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UNITED  STATES.  The  Admioistration  of  i>lialiment  of  its  great  objecto.  Under  this  Constita- 
President  Hayes  was  closed  without  special  tion  the  boundaries  of  freedom  have  been  enlarged, 
s>./«Si4/^«t»  A  n«K:r.^4>  ^k<.i»<^  ♦^aV  ^U/.^  «»«•  the  foundations  of  order  and  peace  have  been  strength- 
incident.  A  Cabinet  change  took  place  near  ^ned,  and  the  growth  of  ouTp^ple  in  aU  the  better 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  in  consequence  of  elements  of  national  life  has  indicated  the  wisdom  of 
the  resignation  of  Secretary  Thompson,  of  the  its  founders,  and  ^ven  new  hope  to  their  descendants. 
Navy  Department,  to  accept  the  position  of  Under  this  Constitution  her  people  long  ago  made 

American  representative  of  the  Panama  Canal  ^^J^or^th^  Ser23'£^'"ejSi^of'^^^ 

Company.     His  successor  was  Nathan  Golf,  on  all  the  seas.    Under  the  ConsfituSon,  twentySve 

Jr.,  of  Virginia.    Justice  Swayne,  of  the  Sn-  States  have  been  added  to  the  Union,  with  constitu- 

£reme  Court,  having  retired  from  the  bench,  tions  and  laws  framed  and  enforced  by  their  own 

[r.  Stanley  Matthews,  of  Ohio,  was  appointed  <ati«ais  to  secure  the  manifold  blessings  of  local  self- 

J8  hi.  suc^eseor  but  failed  of  conflnnXn  be-  S:?^;^^^  ^SS  itfS^^°2^l?S.„^tK??f*S;? 
lore  the  close  of  the  regular  session  of  Congress,  original  thirteen  States,  and  population  twenty  times 
in  consequence  of  opposition  in  the  Senate,  gpater  than  that  of  1780.  The  supreme  tridf  of  the 
The  calling  of  a  special  session  of  the  Senate,  tk>nstitution  came  at  last  under  the  tremendous  press- 
to  l)egin  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  the  veto  of  ^j^n^^^^-  ^  XtkSi^Sid  ^SaT^hifcJ^! 
the  ftinding  bill,  on  the  last  day  of  the  Forty-  fli^  purifiS^Smd  made  stronger  for  aU  benefloeSt  pur^ 
sixth  Congress,  were  the  only  other  mcidents  poses  of  good  government:  and  now,  at  the  close  of 
worthy  of  note.  this  first  century  of  growtn,  with  inspirations  of  its 
The  inauguration  of  General  Garfield,   on  hUtoiy  m  their  hearts,  our  people  have  lately  viewed 

the  4tl.  of  krch,  was  attended  with  an  „„-  ^  ^^TJloXi^^ho^^^^^sZT. 

usual  military  and  civic  display,  and  took  place  registered  their  ^1  concerning  the  ftituro  adminis- 

in  the  Senate-chamber,  in  the  presence  of  the  tration  of  the  Government.    To  interpret  and  to  exe- 

two  Houses  of  Congress,  the  Justices  of  the  <^te  that  will  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution,  is 

the  paramount  duty  of  the  Executive.    Even  from 


the  President*elect  was  introduced  by  Senator  the  Aiture^  sacredly  preserving  whatever  has  been 

Pendleton,  and  delivered  his  inaugural  address,  e^^  ^  ^^  ^^  *  «ojd  Govermnent  during  Uic 

At  his  righ^n  the  platform  «.t  Chief.J«ti«,  ^^  th^/l^'eS^^Xfln^X  Z.;;^ 

Waite ;  on  his  left,  ex-President  Hayes ;  and,  which  have  been  urevocably  oettied,  and  further  d£- 

behind  him,  Mrs.  Hayes,  the  wife  and  yener-  eussion  of  which  can  only  stir  up  strife  and  delay 

able  mother  of  the  new  President,  and  Vice-  their  onward  march.    The  supremacy  of  the  nation 

President-elect  Arthur.  The  address  was  a.  fhL'll'^iottL^  fo?  i°^3^  S^^ 
loiiows.  ^Q  existence  of  the  Union,  was  closed  at  last  in  the 
FxLLow-Cmzxira :  We  stand  to-day  upon  an  emi-  high  court  of  war,  by  a  decree  from  which  there  is  no 
nence  which  overlooks  a  hundred  years  of  national  appeal,  that  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  made  in 
life,  a  century  crowded  with  perils,  out  crowned  with  pursuance  thereof  are.  and  shall  continue  to  be,  the 
triumphs  of  liberty  and  law.  Before  continuing  our  supreme  law  of  the  land,  binding  alike  upon  the 
onward  march,  let  us  pause  on  this  height  for  a  mo>  States  and  the  people.  This  decree  does  not  disturb 
ment  to  strengthen  our  faith  and  renew  our  hope  by  the  autonomy  of  we  States  or  interfere  with  any  oi 
a  glance  at  the  pathway  dong  which  our  people  have  their  necessary  rights  of  local  government,  but  it  does 
traveled.  It  is  now  three  days  more  than  a  nundred  fix  and  eetabliah  the  permaijent  supremacy  of  the 
years  since  the  adoption  of  tne  first  written  Oonstitu-  Union.  The  will  of  the  nation,  speaking  with  the 
tion  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Artides  of  Confed-  vehemence  of  battle  and  through  an  amended  Consti- 
erotion,  and  perpetual  Union.  The  new  republic  was  tution,  has  fVilfiUed  the  great  promise  of  1776  by  pro- 
then  beset  with  danger  on  every  hand.  It  had  not  claiming  liberty  throughout  the  land  to  all  the  inhab- 
conquered  a  place  in  the  family  of  nations.  The  d&-  itants  thereof.  The  elevation  of  the  negro  race  from 
cisive  battie  of  tiie  war  for  independence,  whose  cen-  slavery  to  the  ftill  rights  of  citizenship  is  the  most 
tonnial  anniversary  will  soon  be  gratefully  celebrated  important  politicol  chanf^  we  have  known  since  the 
at  Yorktown,  had  not  yet  been  fought.  The  colo-  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  1787.  No  thoughtftd 
nists  were  struggling  not  only  apainst  the  armies  of  a  man  can  fkil  to  appreciate  its  beneficial  eflects  upon 
great  nation,  but  against  the  settled  opinions  of  man-  our  institutions  and  the  people.  It  has  freed  us  from 
kind,  for  the  worid  did  not  then  believe  that  the  su-  the  perpetual  danger  of  war  and  dissolution :  it  has 
preme  authority  of  the  government  could  be  safely  added  immensely  to  the  moral  and  industrial  forces 
mtrusted  to  the  guar*iian»hip  of  the  people  them-  of  our  people;  it  has  liberated  roaster  as  well  m  skve 
selves.  We  can  not  overestimate  the  fervent  love  of  from  tne  relation  which  wronged  and  enfeebled  both, 
liberty,  intelligent  courage,  and  saving  common  sense  It  has  surrendered  to  their  own  guardiansliip  the 
with  which  our  fathers  made  the  great  experiment  of  manhood  of  more  than  five  millions  of  people,  and  has 
sclf-govemroenL  When  they  found,  after  a  short  opened  to  each  one  of  them  a  career  of  freedom  and 
trial,  that  the  confederation  o'f  States  was  too  weak  to  usefulness.  It  has  f^ven  a  new  mspiratbn  to  the 
meet  the  necessity  of  a  vigorous  and  expanding  r^  power  of  self-help  m  both  races  by  making  labor 
public,  they  boldly  set  it  aside,  and  in  its  stead  estab-  more  honorable  to  the  one  and  more  necessary  to  the 
lished  a  national  Union,  founded  directiy  upon  the  other.  The  influence  of  this  force  will  grow  greater, 
will  of  the  people,  endowed  with  fbll  powere  of  self-  and  bear  richer  fhiit  with  coming  years.  No  doubt 
preservation  and  with  ample  authority  for  the  accom-  the  great  change  has  caused  senous  disturbance  to 
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our  Southern  oommunitieff.    This  is  to  he  deplored, 
though  it  was  perhaps  unavoidahle;  but  those  who 
resisted  tJie  change  should  remember  that  under  our 
institutions  there  was  no  nuddle  around  for  the  negro 
raoe  between  slavery  and  equal  citizenship.    There 
can  be  no  permanent  disfranchised  peasantry  in  the 
United  States.    Freedom  can  never  yield  its  fullness 
of  blessingi)  so  long  as  the  law  or  its  administration 
places  the  smallest  obstacle  in  the  pathway  of  any 
virtuous  citizen.    The  emancipated  raoe  has  made  re> 
markable  progress  with  unquestionable  devotion  to 
the  Union,  with  patience  and  ;7entlene0s  not  bom  of 
foar.    The^  have  followed  the  light  as  God  gave  them 
to  see  the  Fight.    They  are  rapidly  laying  the  material 
foundation  of  self-support ;  widening  the  circle  of  in- 
telligence, and  beginmng  to  enjo^r  the  blessings  that 
gathered  around  the  homes  of  industrious  people. 
They  deserve  the  generous  encouragement  of  all  good 
men.    So  far  as  my  authoritv  can  lawfully  extend, 
thejjr  shall  enjoy  full  and  equal  protection  of  Consti- 
tution and  laws.    The  full  and  free  enjoyment  of 
equal  suffrage  is  still  a  question,  and  a  fruik  state- 
ment of  the  Lffiue  may  aid  its  solution.    It  is  slipped 
that^  in  many  places,  honest  local  government  is  un- 
possible  if  the  mass  or  uneducated  negroes  are  allowed 
to  vote.    These  are  grave  allegations.    So  far  as  t^u 
latter  is  true,  it  is  the  only  palliation  that  can  ba 
offered  for  opposing  the  freedom  of  the  ballot.    Bh  1 
loool  government  is  certainly  a  great  evil,  whic'i 
ought  to  be  prevented,  but  to  violate  the  freedom  and 
sanctity  of  suffrage  is  more  than  an  evil ;  it  is  a  crime, 
which,  if  ^rsisted  in,  will  destroy  the  Qovemmont 
itself.    If  m  other  lands  it  be  high  treason  to  com- 
pass the  death  of  the  Kin?,  it  should  be  counted  no 
less  a  crime  here  to  stranglo  our  sovereign  power  and 
stifle  its  voice.    It  has  been  said  that  unsettled  ques- 
tions have  no  pity  for  the  repose  of  nations ;  it  should 
be  said,  with  tne  utmost  emphasis,  that  this  question 
of  suffrage  will  never  give  repose  or  safety  to  the 
States  or  to  the  nation  until  each,  within  its  own  juris- 
diction, makes  and  keeps  the  oallot  free  and  pure  by 
the  strong  sanctions  of  the  law.    But  the  danger 
which  arises  fh>m  ignorance  in  tiie  voter  can  not  c>e 
denied.    It  covers  a  field  fiir  wider  than  that  of  negro 
suffrage,  and  the  present  condition  of  that  race.    It  is 
a  danger  that  lurks  and  hides  in  the  sources  and 
foundations  of  power  in  every  State.     We  have  no 
standard  by  which  to  measure  the  disaster  that  may 
be  brought  upon  us  by  ignorance  and  vice  in  the  dti- 
Mns,  when  joined  to  corruption  and  fhiud  in  suffroj^e. 
The  voters  of  the  Union,  who  make  and  unmake 
constitutions,  and  upon  wnoso  will  hang  the  desti- 
nies of  our  governments,  can  transmit  their  supreme 
authority  to  no  successors  save  the  coming  generation 
of  voters  who  are  sole  heirs  of  sovereign  powers.    If 
that  generation  comes  to  its  inheritance,  olindcd  by 
ignorance  and  corrupted  by  vice,  the  fiul  of  the  re-? 
public  will  be  cortom  and  remediless.    The  census 
nas  already  sounded  the  alarm  in  the  appalling  figures 
which  mark  how  dangerously  high  the  tide  of  illit- 
eracy has  risen  among  our  voters  and  their  children. 
To  the  South  this  question  is  of  supreme  importance ; 
but  the  responsibility  for  the  enstence  of  slavery  does 
not  rest  upon  the  South  alone.    The  nation  itself  is 
responsible  for  the  extension  of  suffh^fe,  and  is  under 
special  obligation  to  aid  in  removing  the  illiteracy 
which  it  has  added  to  the  voting  population.    To  the 
North  and  South  alike  there  is  out  one  remedy.    All 
constitutional  powers  of  the  nation  and  States,  and 
all  the  volunteer  forces  of  the  people  should  be  sum- 
moned to  meet  this  danger  by  the  saving  infiuence  of 
universal  education.    It  is  the  high  privilege  and  sa- 
cred duty  of  those  now  living  to  educate  their  suc- 
cessors, and  provide  by  intelligence  and  virtue  for  the 
inheritance  which  awaits  them.    In  this  beneficent 
work  sections  and  races  should  be  forgotten,  and  par- 
tisanship should  be  unknown.    Let  our  hope  find  a 
new  meaning  in  the  divine  oracle  which  declares  that 
**  a  little  child  shall  lead  them,"  for  our  little  children 
will  soon  control  the  destinies  of  the  republic. 


My  countiymen,  we  do  not  difier  in  our  judgment 
oonoeminff  the  controversies  of  the  first  ^enen- 
tionSf  ana  fifty  years  hence  our  children  will  not 
be  divided  in  their  opinions  concerning  our  con- 
troversies. They  will  surely  bless  their  lathen  and 
their  fathers'  Ood  that  the  Union  was  preserved, 
that  slavery  was  overthrown,  and  that  both  races 
were  made  equal  before  the  hiw.  We  may  retard, 
but  we  can  not  prevent.  Is  it  not  poBsdbJe  for  us 
now  to  moke  a  truce  with  time  by  anticipating  and 
accepting  its  inevitable  verdict?  Enterprises  of  the 
highest  importance  to  our  moral  and  material  well- 
being  invito  us,  and  offer  ample  scope  for  the  employ- 
ment of  our  best  powers.  Let  all  our  people,  leaving 
behind  them  the  oattle-fleld  of  dead  issues,  move  foi- 
ward,  and,  in  the  strength  of  liberty  and  restored 
Union,  win  the  grander  victories  of  peace.  The  pros^ 
perity  which  now  prevails  is  without  a  parallel  in  our 
history.  Fruitful  seasons  have  done  much  to  secure 
it,  but  they  have  not  done  all.  The  preservation  of 
public  credit,  and  the  resumption  of  specie  payments, 
BO  sucoessfullv  attained  by  the  Administration  of  my 
predecessor,  have  enabled  our  people  to  secure  the 
olessings  wnich  the  seasons  brought  By  experience 
of  commercial  nations,  in  oil  ages,  it  has  been  found 
that  gold  and  silver  afford  the  oni^  safe  foundation 
for  the  monetary  system.  Confusion  has  recently 
been  created  by  the  variations  in  the  relative  value  of 
the  two  metals,  but  I  confidently  believe  that  an  a> 
rangement  can  be  made  between  the  leading  commer- 
cial nations  which  will  secure  the  general  use  of  both 
metals.  Congress  should  provicte  that  compulsory 
coinage  of  silver,  now  required  by  law,  may  not  dis- 
turb our  monetaiT  system  by  drivmg  either  metal  out 
of  oiroulation.  If  possible,  such  sicgustment  should 
be  made  that  the  purchasing  power  of  every  coined 
dollar  will  be  exactly  equal  as  a  debt-paying  power 
in  all  the  countries  of  the  world.  The  chief  duty  of 
the  national  Government  in  connection  with  the  cui^ 
renoy  of  the  country  is  to  coin  money  and  declare  its 
value.  Grave  doubts  have  been  entertained  whether 
Congress  is  authorized  by  the  Constitution  to  make 
any  xorm  of  paper  money  a  legal  tender.  The  present 
issue  of  United  States  paper  has  been  sustained  by  the 
necessities  of  war,  but  paper  should  depend  for  its 
value  and  ourren<7'  upon  its  convenience,  and  in  its 
prompt  redemption  in  coin  at  the  will  of  the  holder, 
and  not  upon  its  compulsory  circulation.  These  notes 
are  not  money,  but  a  promise  to  pay  money.  If  the 
holders  demand  it,  the  promise  should  be  kept  The 
refunding  of  the  national  debt,  at  a  lower  rate  of  in- 
terest, should  be  accomplished  without  compelling  the 
withdrawal  of  national-bank  notes,  and  thus  disturb 
the  business  of  the  country.  I  venture  to  refer  to  the 
position  I  have  occupied  on  financial  questions  during 
a  long  service  in  Congress,  and  to  say  that  time  ana 
experience  have  strengthened  the  opinions  I  have 
often  expressed  on  these  subjects.  The  finances  of 
the  Government  shall  suffer  no  detriment  which  it 
mav  be  possible  for  m^  Administration  to  prevent 

The  interesta  of  agnculturc  deserve  more  attention 
fVom  the  Government  than  they  have  yet  received. 
The  farms  of  the  United  States  are  the  homes  and 
give  employment  to  more  than  one  half  our  people, 
and  furnish  much  the  largest  part  of  all  our  exports. 
As  the  Government  lights  our  coast  for  the  protection 
of  marinera  and  the  benefit  of  commerce,  so  it  should 
give  to  the  tiUen  of  the  soil  the  beat  lignt  and  prac- 
tical science. 

Our  manufactures  are  rapidly  making  us  industri- 
ally independent,  and  are  opening  to  capital  and  labor 
new  and  profitable  fields  of  emplo^cnt  Their  steady 
and  healthy  growth  should  be  maintained.  Our  facil- 
ities for  transportation  should  be  promoted  by  contin- 
ued improvement  of  our  harbors  and  great  interior 
water-ways,  and  by  increase  of  our  tonnage  on  the 
oceans.  The  development  of  the  world's  commerce 
has  led  to  urgent  demand  for  shortening  the  great  sea- 
voyage  around  Cape  Horn  by  the  construction  of  ship- 
canals  or  railways  across  the  isthmus  which  unites  the 
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two  oontinents.  Various  plans  to  this  end  have  been  leading  men  of  his  partj,  and  showed  great 
suggested  tmd  win  need  consideration,  but  none  oj  solicitude  for  the  united  support  of  that  organi- 
thcm  have  been  sumciently  matured  to  warrant  United  .„♦•  «  4?^,  v-  A-i.«;«:-*««#r>«  Tk^  .v,  ^  ^# 
States  aid.  The  subject,  however,  is  one  which  imme-  ^^^^^  '^^  his  Adinmistration.  The  post  of 
diately  engages  the  attention  of  the  Oovemment,  with  S^ecretarj  of  otate  had  been  onered  to  Senator 
a  view  to  a  thorough  protection  to  American  interests.  James  G.  Blaine,  of  Afaine,  soon  after  the  re- 
We  wUl  xirgo  no  narrow  poUcy  nor  seek  peculiar  or  gult  of  the  election  was  definitely  ratified  by 
exclusive  privileges  m  any  commemal  route,  but,  m  ^^^  presidential  electors  of  the  States.  The 
the  lamniaffe  of  my  predecessor,  I  believe  It  to  be  the  I  ,,  f  «"*^«"''*~  «*«vw*i.  v*  i^uv^wkvo.  auc 
rightVSdduty  of  ie  United  Stitcs  to  assert  and  mjun-  loHowing  letter,  m  response  to  the  offer,  was 
tmn  iuch  supervision  and  authority  over  ony  inter-  not  made  public  until  some  time  after  the  death 
oceanic  canal  across  the  isthmus  that  connects  North  of  President  Garfield  : , 
and  South  America  as  will  protect  our  national  inter- 
est. The  Constitution  guarantees  absolute  religious  Washikotow,  December  20, 1880. 
freedom.  Congress  is  prohibited  fW>m  making  any  Mr  deab  Gabfield  :  Your  generous  invitation  to 
law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion  or  prohib-  enter  your  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  State  has  been 
itin^  the  free  exercise  thereof.  The  territories  of  the  under  consideration  for  more  than  three  weeks,  tboogh 
United  States  are  subject  to  direct  legislative  author-  it  had  really  never  occurred  to  my  mind  until  at  our 
ity  of  Congress,  and  hence  the  Qenenu  Government  is  late  conference  you  presented  it  with  such  cogent 
responsible  for  any  violation  of  the  Constitut  on  in  arguments  in  its  favor,  and  with  such  warmth  of  per- 
any  of  them.  It  is  therefore  a  reproval  to  the  Gov-  sonal  friendship  in  aid  of  your  kind  offer.  I  know 
emment  that  in  the  most  populous  of  the  Territories  that  an  early  answer  is  desired,  and  I  have  waited  only 
the  constitutional  guarantee  is  not  ei^oyed  by  the  Ion?  enough  to  consider  the  sumeot  in  all  its  bearinflS| 
people,  and  the  authority  of  Congress  is  set  at  naught,  and  to  ms^e  up  mv  mind  definitely  and  condusively. 
The  Mormon  Church  is  not  only  offensive  in  the  I  now  say  to  jou,  in  the  same  cordial  spirit  in  which 
moral  sense  of  mankind^  by  sanctioninf|[  polvgamy,  you  have  invited  me,  that  I  accept  the  position.  It  is 
but  prevents  the  administration  of  justice  through  no  affectation  for  me  to  add  that  1  make  this  decision, 
the  ordinary  instruments  of  law.  In  my  judgment,  it  not  for  the  honor  of  the  promotion  it  gives  me  in  the 
is  the  duty  of  Congress,  while  respecting  to  uie  utter-  public  service,  but  because  I  tiiink  I  can  be  usefiil  to 
most  oons<nentious  convictions  and  reli^ous  scruples  tlie  country  and  to  the  party,  usefiil  to  you  as  tiie  re- 
of  evezy  citizen,  to  prohibit  within  its  lurisdiction  all  sponsible  leader  of  the  parly  and  great  head  of  the 
criminal  practices,  especially  of  that  cmss  which  de-  Government.  I  am  influenced  somewhat,  perhaps,  by 
sti\>y  the  fiunily  relations  and  endanger  social  order,  the  shower  of  letters  I  have  received  urging  me  to  ao- 
Nor  can  any  eoclesiastical  organization  be  safely  per-  cept,  written  me  in  consequence  of  the  unauthorized 
mitted  to  usurp  in  the  smallest  degree  the  Amctiona  newspaper  report  that  you  had  been  pleased  to  offer 
and  powers  of  the  national  Government.  Civil  serv-  me  tne  place.  While  I  have  received  these  letters 
ice  can  never  be  placed  on  a  satisfactory  basis  until  it  from  all  sections  of  the  Union,  I  have  been  especially 
is  regulated  by^  law  for  tiie  good  of  the  service  itself,  pleased,  and  even  surprised,  at  the  cordial  and  widely 
for  the  protection  of  those  who  Sre  intrusted  with  the  extended  feelings  in  my  favor  throughout  New  Entf- 
appolntinff  power  against  waste  of  time  and  obstrue-  Isnd,  where  I  had  expected  to  encounter  a  local  j^- 
tion  to  pubiio  business  caused  by  inordinate  p^ressuro  ousy  and  perhaps  rival  aspirations.  In  our  new  rela- 
for  place,  and  for  protection  of  incumbents  against  in-  tions,  I  shall  give  all  that  I  am,  and  all  that  I  can  hope 
trigues  and  wrong.  I  sliall,  at  a  proper  time,  ask  to  be,  freely  and  joyfully  to  your  service.  Tou  need 
Congress  to  flx  the  tenure  of  minor  offices  of  the  sev-  no  pledge  of  my  loyalty  in  heart  and  in  act  I  should 
end  executive  departments,  and  prescribe  the  grounds  be  false  to  myself  dia  I  not  prove  true  both  to  the 
upon  which  removals  shall  be  mode  during  the  terms  great  trust  you  confide  to  me  and  your  own  perM>nal 
for  which  incumbents  have  been  appointed.  Finally,  and  i>olitical  fortunes  in  the  present  and  fUture.  Tour 
aciinff  always  within  the  authority  and  limitations  of  Administration  must  be  made  emincntiy  suooessftd  and 
the  Constitution,  invading  neitiier  the  rights  of  the  strong  in  the  confidence  and  pride  of  the  people,  not 
States  nor  the  reserved  ri^ts  of  the  people,  it  will  be  at  all  directing  its  energies  for  re-election,  and  00m- 
the  purpose  of  my  Administration  to  maintain  tiie  au-  polling  that  result  by  tiie  logic  of  events  and  by  im- 
thonty  of  the  nation,  and  in  all  places  within  its  ju-  nerious  necessities  of  the  situation  to  the  most  desira- 
risdiction  to  enforce  obedience  to  all  laws  of  the  ole  consummation.  I  feel  that  next  to  yourself  I  can 
Union  in  the  interest  of  the  people ;  to  demand  rigid  possibly  contribute  as  much  infiuenoe  as  any  other.  I 
economy  in  all  expenditures  of  the  Government,  and  say  this  not  from  egotlun  nor  vainglory,  out  merely 
require'honcst  and  faithful  service  of  all  executive  as  a  deduction  from  the  plain  anuysis  of  political 
oflMers,  remembering  that  offices  were  created,  not  forces  which  have  been  at  work  in  the  country  for  five 
for  the  benefit  of  the  incumbents  or  their  supporters,  years  past,  and  which  have  been  sigmficant^  shown 
but  for  the  service  of  the  Government.  Ajid  now,  in  two  great  national  conventions.  1  accept  it  as  one 
fellow-citizens,  I  am  about  to  assume  the  great  trust  of  the  happiest  circumstances  connected  witii  this  affair 
which  you  have  committed  to  my  hands.  1  appeal  to  that  in  allying  my  political  fortunes  with  yours,  or 
you  for  that  earnest  and  thoughtful  support  which  rather,  for  a  time  meiving  mine  in  youn,  my  heart 
makes  this  Government,  in  fiict,  as  it  is  in  law,  a  gov-  goes  with  my  hea<l,  ana  that  I  cany  to  you  not  only 
emment  of  the  people.  political  support,  but  personal  and  devoted  friendship. 

I  shall  greatlv  rely  upon  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  I  can  but  regard  it  as  somewhat  remarkable  that  two 

of  Congress,  of  those  wiio  may  share  with  me  the  re-  men  of  the  same  age,  entering  Congress^  '^.^  same 
sponsibilities  and  duties  of  tne  Administration,  ai  * 
aoove  all,  upon  our  efforts 
this  great  people  and  tl 

invoke  the  support  and  ^  ^    ,  ^    .   .      _ 

.   ,        ,,          -           ,              ,  steadily  grown  with  our  growth  and  strengthened  with 

At  the  close  of  the  address  the  oath  was  ad-  our  stre^h.    It  is  this  fact  which  has  led  me  to  the 

ministered  by  Chief -Jnstioe  Waite.  then  the  condusioh  embodied  in  this  letter ;  for  however  much, 

now  President  turned  and  sainted  his  mother  my  dear  Garfield,  I  might  admire  you  as  a  statesman, 

««<«  «r:^A  »ui,  .  1,;..  ^^A  ••i^Aiiro/i  fl»a  A/tTim*of  I  would  not  enter  your  Cabinet  if  I  did  not  believe  m 

and  wife  with  a  kiss,  and  received  the  congrat-  ^^^  „  ^  man  and  hve  you  as  a  friend.    Always  faitii- 

niations  of  those  about  him,  and  the  cheers  and  j^jjy^  yours,                        JAM£S  G.  BLAU9E. 
applause  of  the  crowd. 

For  some  weeks  pr^vions  to  his  inangnration  The  fall  list  of  Cabinet  appointments  was 

General  Garfield  had  been  in  consultation  with  submitted  to  the  Senate  on  tne  6th  of  March, 
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and  promptly  confirmed.    It  was  as  follows:  qnestion,  there  can  not  be  a  doabt  of  the  oon- 

James  G.  Dlaine,  of  Maine,  to  be  Secretary  of  dnsioo.    The  President  is  charged  to  make  a 

State ;  William  Windom,  of  Miunesota,  to  be  selection  of  all  officers,  independently  of  the 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  Wayne  MacVeagh,  Senate,  or  any  member  of  the  Senate.    The 

of    Pennsylvania,    to   be   Attorney-General ;  nomination  by  the  President  imposes  on  him 

Thomas  L.  James,  of  New  York,  to  be  Post-  responsibility ;  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate 

master-Genercd;  Samuel  J.  Kirk woo<l,  of  Iowa,  in  the  appointment  was  designed  as  an  addi- 

to  be  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  Robert  T.  Lin-  tional  check  and  safeguard.    A  nomination  by 

coin,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Secretary  of  War;  Wil-  the  President  with  the  necessary  concurreuce 

liam  H.  Hunt,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  Secretary  of  or  sanction  of  one  or  more  Senators  of  the 

the  Navy.  State  where  the  appointee  resides,  diminishes 

One  of  the  first  diplomatic  appointments  w&s  the  responsibility  and  security.  The  conse- 
that  of  Levi  P.  Morton,  of  New  York,  for  Miu-  quences  of  this  contest  were  an  exasperation 
ister  to  France,  which  was  confirmed  on  the  of  the  public  mind  and  an  infusion  of  bitterness 
2l8t  of  IkOirch.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Mat-  among  the  classes  actively  engaged  in  the  con- 
thews  for  the  vacant  place  on  the  Supreme  tentions  of  party  warfare,  and  who  seek  corn- 
Bench  was  renewed  on  the  14th  of  March,  and  pensation  in  the  spoils  of  party  victory.  In 
after  considerable  delay  and  opposition  was  the  division  of  those  spoils,  intrigue,  cabal, 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  the  12th  of  May.  favoritism,  sordid  pursuit  of  official  rank,  habit- 
One  object  of  the  various  consultations  that  ually  appear.  The  course  of  the  President  in 
preceded  the  inauguration  was  to  reach  a  satis-  asserting  the  claims  of  his  high  office  was  ap- 
faotory  agreement  regarding  the  more  impor-  proved.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  the  con- 
taut  appointments  to  be  made,  bat  a  contest  troversy  was  to  him  a  fatal  one.  On  the  2d  of 
was  encountered  with  Senator  Oonkling,  of  July,  with  the  purpose  of  joining  a  party  to 
New  York,  over  the  appointments  within  that  attend  the  ceremonies  at  the  college  wnere  he 
State.  The  selection  of  Postmaster -General  had  been  educated,  the  President  came  to  the 
and  of  the  Minister  to  France  was  supposed  to  railroad  depot,  within  the  city  of  Washington, 
hive  his  approval,  but  that  of  Collector  of  the  For  weeks  previously  he  had  been  the  object 
Port  of  New  York  met  his  earnest  opposition,  of  a  sly,  stealthy,  murderous  pursuit  by  an  as- 
and  led  to  his  resignation  of  his  seat  in  the  sassin,  whose  brain  had  been  stimulated  by  the 
Senate.  (For  details,  see  articles  on  Gaiifibld,  passion  and  excitements  of  election  contests 
Special  Session  of  the  Senate  under  Oonobess,  and  Of  an  unregulated  and  disordered  life, 
and  New  York,  in  the  present  volume.)  Without  hearing  the  tread  of  the  felon,  or 

The  inauguration  of  the  President  on  the  having  any  boding  sense  of  his  own  peril,  the 

4th  of  March  was  observed  with  unusual  satis-  President  received  a  mortal  wound  which  ter- 

faction  and  confidence.    The  fact  of  his  elec-  minated  his  magistracy,  and,  not  long  after,  his 

tion  was  undisputed.    His  public  career  had  life.    Grimes,  and  crimes  of  atrocity,  produc- 

inspired  no  distrust  nor  apprehension.     Hb  tive  of  lasting  mischief  to  empires,  states,  and 

inaugural  address  confirmed  the  hopes  and  ex-  to  individuals,  must  be  expected  sometimes  to 

pectations  that  had  been  excited  in  liis  favor  occur.    These  result  from  the  perversions  of 

by  his  supporters.    He  said :  humanity. 

Sacredly  preserving  whatever  has  been  gained  to  For  the  months  of  March,  April,  May,  June, 

liberty  and  good  ^vornmont  during  the  oentury,  our  the  capital  was  in  a  state  of  siege.     There  was 

people  are  determined  to  leave  behind  them  aU  those  g  blockade  of  all  the  streets.     Hunser-bitten 

bitter  controversies   conoemmff  tbinss  which  have  «j«^«*.„-a«-  «,«»«   A«rA»,r.nk<^»A    ^..^^^  ^^^ 

been  irrevocably  settled,  and  the  further  diacussion of  adventurers  were  everywhere,  carrying  cer- 

which  can  only  stir  up  strife  and  delav  the  onward  tificatesof  their  worth.     Ine  best  testimonial 

march.  .  .  .  We  have  no  standard  by  wnich  to  meas-  they  could  have  furnished  to  their  own  worth- 

ure  the  disaster  that  may  be  brought  upon  us  by  lessness  was  the  fact  that  they  were  so  urgent 

ignorance  and  vice  m  the  citizens  when  joined  to  cor-  ^  fij^  them,  and,  in  their  own  jargon,  "to  in- 

ruption  and  fraud  in  the  suSrajro.  .  .  .  The  source  of  .       .       »   A      -o      'j     *      u     *    fu™       tu^ 

our  supreme  danger,  the  point  where  the  life  of  the  terview"  the    President   about   them.      The 

nation  is  vulnerable,  is  at  the  ballot-box  where  her  President  had  to  consider  the  claims  of  the 

will  is  declared.  .  .  .  The  danger  which  arises  from  contributors  to  the  election  fund,  to  share  his 

ignorance  in  the  voter  can  not  be  denied.  counsels  in  the  Cabinet,  or  to  represent  the 

In  these  sentences  there  is  a  clear  apprecia-  country  abroad.    He  had  to  determine  wheth- 

tion  of  the  truth  which  he  elsewhere  asserts,  er  one  politician  or  another  should  control  the 

that  "  the  fountains  of  political  power  must  be  patronage  of  this  or  that  State,  and  which  fac- 

made  pure  by  intelligence,  and  kept  pure  by  tion  he  should  maintain.    Those  who  had  had 

vigilance,  as  a  condition  for  preserving  the  any  connection  with  him  in  the  camp,  or  the 

public  safety."    Immediately  after  the  inau-  field,  or  the  legislative  hall,  or  in  the  private 

gu ration,  the  Senate  was  convened,  as  above  circle,  were  there  to  make  a  profit  from  the 

stated.    During  this  session,  the  confirmation  fortunate  acquaintance. 

of  a  number  of  ofiicers  nominated  by  the  Pres-  In  the  Oapitol  grounds,  at  the  window  of  the 

ident  was  opposed,  for  the  reason  that  they  church  in  which  he  worshiped,  on  the  street 

were  not  approved  by  Senators  representing  as  he  sustained  the  feeble  frame  of  his  wife, 

the  States  where  the  officers  resided  and  were  and  at  the  train  prepared  to  bear  him  away  to 

to  perform  their  duties.    As  a  constitutional  recreation  and  to  some  oblivion  of  the  labo- 
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rioas  life  to  which  he  had  been  exalted,  the  hearts  are  filled  with  grief  and  horror  at  the  hideow 

aBsaasin  was  his  follower,  seeking  his  opportu-  "^  ^*^<^  ^  ^^??«<1,<>^  ^^}  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

«u«r  #^.  .^^n.^^,  of  the  murdered  President,  hifl  protracted  eimeniiffB, 

^i.    L      •?   :,    ir            J                  *v    .n*v  hifl  unyielding  fortitude,  the  example  and  achiefe- 

Ihe  Presidenrs  life  passed  awaj  on  the  10th  menta  of  hia  m'e,  and  the  pathoa  of  hia  death  will  for 

day  of  September,  amid  the  lamentations  of  the  ever  illumme  the  pagea  ot  our  hiatoiy. 

Christian  world.     Is  there  reason  to  believe  For  Ae  fourth  tune  the  officer  elected  by  the  people 

that  hifi  onnnselq  ran  nrAvAil  ?    Mrv  it  be  hnned  "*"  ordamed  by  the  Constitution  to  fill  a  vacancy  bo 

Ihtl  flf/ fi^«i!fl1«f ^f ^I^iLl  crea^  ^  «^1«^  ^  »«^«  ^^«  executive  chair.    'The 

that  the  fountains  of  political  power  can  be  wisdom  of  our  fathere,  foreseeing,  even  the  mo»t  dire 

made  pure  or  kept  pure  by  intelligence  and  possibilitiea,  made  aure  that  the  government  ahould 

vigilance ;  or  that  the  coming  generations  will  never  be  imneriled  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  hu- 

enter  upon  their  inheritance  with  souls  not  ?"2  1»?-    *^en  may  die,  but  the  fabrics  of  our  free 

darkened  by  ignorance  nor  oonteminated  by  SSTroo"r^d'i'S^f*L  .^"S/JeSS^ 

Vice;  or  that  the  ballot-box  will  never  be  cor-  nenceofpopuUr  government  than  thelSct  that,  though 

rupted  to  make  an  evil  report  ?  the  chosen  of  the  people  be  struck  down,  hia  oonatitn- 

Is  there  no  method  by  which  to  divide  the  tional  auoceasor  is  neaocfUlly  installed  without  shook 

responsibUity  for  the  selection  of  competent  JLve^nt"  A^^tS^nobirM  l^ti^™? ^lamcn^ 
officers  and  for  maintaining  them  in  their  po-  p^^^r  which  fo°i2id*'<^JSsiSS'in  hJ  iSi^the 
sitions  agamst  the  covetous  practices  of  office-  measures  devised  and  suggested  during  his  brief  ad- 
hunters?  Is  there  no  mode  to  prevent  at  least  ministration  to  correct  abuses  and  enforce  economy, 
the  corruption  of  the  ballot-box  by  assessments  ^  advwice  prosperity  and  promote  the  general  wel- 

upon  all  the  officers  of  government  in  any  con-  ^"3'JE°  "'^  domestic  secuntv  and  mamtam  friendly 

u|/v/u  oxx  .«^  vtuv^xo  VI  g«^T««uM»»ii.  MX  oMMj  vvu  ^^^  honorablc  relations  with  the  nations  of  the  earth, 

tested  election,  State  or  Federal?    Surely  this  will  be  garnered  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  it 

offense  against  public  order  and  the  public  will  be  my  earnest  endeavor  to  profit  and  to  see  that 

morals  is  felonious,  meriting  a  confinement  in  the  nation  ahall  profit  by  hia  example  and  expe- 

the  penitentiary.    Is  there  no  mode  by  which    "«g<»'     .     . 

the  Vesentafivee  of  the  State,  and  pf  the  fl,^"*^'S;,^'n.ir'SSf  Zi^^^^ 

people  can  be  compelled  to  perform  their  leg'  proved.    No  thieatening  i^aue  man  our  foreign  mter- 

islative  duties  independently,  and  to  leave  the  course,  and  Uie  wisdom,  integrity,  and  thrift  of  our 

President  to  fulfill  his  oath  to  support  the  Con-  Pcopi©  m*y  he  trusted  to  continue  undisturbed  tlie 

Btitution  and  to  execute  the  laws  f  present  assured  career  of  peace,  trancnulhty,  uid  wcl- 

Tir  ^  *u^         vA^vim^  u*iw  iow  p  Yure,    The  gloom  and  anxiety  which  have  enshrouded 

ilust  this  generation  die  without  any  return  the  country  must  make  repose  especially  welcome  now. 

to  the  traditions  of  the  fathers,  without  any  Ko  demand  for  speedy  legisktion  has  been  heaxd;  no 

knowledge  of  a  condition  of  public  affairs  adequate  occasion  is  apparent  for  an  unusual  session 

where  party  management  for  the  mere  advan-  of  Congiess.    The  Constitution  defines  the  ftmctiona 

♦«««  ^*  »».f;».»<.  -win  ««*  »-^^^^s 4.^ .  -«v.*«.v  Mid  powers  of  the  Executive  as  clearly  as  those  of  ei- 

tage  of  partisans  shall  not  predominate ;  where  therSf  the  other  two  departments  of  ^e  Government, 
mnuencea  majorities  shall  not  be  attempted;  and  he  must  answer  for  the  just  exercise  of  thedis- 
where  contracts,  pension  arrearages,  appropri-  cretion  it  permits  and  the  performance  of  the  duties 
ations  for  spurious  and  unworthy  objects  will  it  ™I??«»:  Summonwi  to  these  high  duties  and  re- 
novAi*  Kft  nrkTiQiHAf  Atf^  9  "  1  sponsibuities,  and  profoundly  conscious  ot  theu-  mag- 
new  pe  consiaerea  f  ^^^^  ^^  gravity,  I  assume  the  trust  imposed  by  the 

Jlnst  there  be  no  hope  ever  to  see  a  gov-  Constitution,  reiving  for  aid  on  Divine  guidance  and 

emment  which  will  confidently  rest  upon  the  the  virtue,  patriotism,  and  intelligence  of  the  Ameri- 

basis  of  the  wisdom,  justice,  moderation,  and  on  people. 

publicity  of  its  measures,  the  intelligence  em-  (Po^  other  particulars,  see  articles  Garfield, 

ployed  to  make  itself  pure,  and  the  vigilance  j^^es  A.,  and  Akthtb,  Chester  A.) 

exercised  over  its  conduct  that  it  shall  remain  xhe  first  official  act  of  the  new  President  was 

pure  and  incorrupt?                          .      ,      ,  the  issuing  of  the  following  proclamation  : 

Questions  relating  to  the  succession  m  the 
presidential  office  came  under  discussion  dur- 
ing this  interval  of  the  President's  feebleness.  ^,  ,  ,  ^ 
(See  Inability  or  Disabiutt  in  the  present  ,,  fj«r«w,ln  his  inscnitabe  wisdom  it  has  pleased 
^  «  \  CJod  to  remove  from  u»  the  illustnous  head  of  the  na- 
voiume.;      ..       ,^^    _      .^     .,     :.      i.         .  tion,  James  A.  Garfield,  late  President  of  tiie  United 

On  the  night  of  the  President's  death,  or  m  states ;  and  whereas  it  b  fitting  that  the  deep  grief 

the  early  hours  of  the  morning  of  September  which  fills  all  hearts  should  manifest  itself  with  one 

20th,  the  oath  of  office  was  administered  to  •<«oid  toward  the  throne  of  infinite  grace,  and  that 

Vioe-Preddent  Chester  A  Arthur  at  his  own  J^^S'l^affin 'SSri.K^  ISd'  r^^^- 

house  in  the  city  of  New  York,  by  Judge  John  tification  of  our  loss  which  he  is  able  and  willing  to 

R.  Brady,  of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  who  vouchsafe: 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America— 

▲  FBOOLAXATION. 


was  summoned  for  the  purpose.    Subsequently,  Now,  therefore,  in  obedience  to  sacred  du^  and  in 

on  the  22d  of  September,  the  oath  was  admin-  ■J»ordance  vnth  the  desire  of  the  Mople,  1.  Chester 

faf^...wi  •««;«  i^  r^^«^  ir.^^^^  ^^^^^»  i^  ♦i*^  A.  Abthur,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

istered  agam  m  a  more  formal  manner,  m  the  ^^  hereby  Appoint  Monday  next,  the  26th  day  of  Sep- 


Senate-chamber  at  Washington,  by  Chief-Jus-  tember,  on  wtich  day  the  remains  of  our  honored  and 

tioe  Waite,  in  the  presence  of  a  distinguished  beloved  dead  will  be  consigned  to  their  last  restin^'- 

oompany.      On  that   occasion   the  following  place  on  earth,  to  be  observed  throughout  tiie  United 

brief  inaugural  «ldre«,  was  delivered :  !^.try',^'m°lKrr  ^prto'niblS''on 

For  the  fourth  time  in  the  history  of  the  republic  that  day  in  their  ros])ective  places  of  divine  worship, 

\U  Chief  Magistrate  has  been  removed  by  death.    All  there  to  render  alike  their  tribute  of  sorrowful  suu- 
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miflsiontothe  will  of  Almighty  God  and  of  reverence  persons,  inoluding  Senator  S.  W.  Doraej,  of 

gd  love  for  the  memory  aod  character  of  our  late  Arkansas,  were  concerned.    An  investigation 

In  witoe!^™  hereof  I  have  hereunto  Bct  my  hand  ^^^  ^"^^  on  by  the  Post-Office  Department 

and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed,  ft  large  amount  of  evidence  was  collected,  and 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the  22d  day  of  Sep-  the  matter  was  turned  over  to  the  Attomey- 

tembcr,  in  the  ypar  of  our  l^rd  1881,  and  of  the  inde-  General  for  the  prosecution  of  the  alleeed  of- 

pendence  of  the  United  Stetw^e  106th.  tenden.     General  Brady  resigned  April  20, 

Bv  the  President-       ^™^^^^  ^  ABTHUR.  iqqi  .  j^  j^  French,  one  of  his  clerks,  was  re- 

JinKsG.  Blaine,*  Secretary  of  State.  S?°^®^.  AP"^   26th  ;    and  Mr.   McGrew,   the 

Sixth  Auditor  of  the  Treasury,  who  had  charge 

Shortly  after,  a  special  session  of  the  Sen-  of  the  Post  -  Office  accounts,  resigned  June 
ate  was  appointed  by  proclamation  to  be  held  2d.  The  Attorney  -  General  had  associated 
on  the  10th  of  October.  (For  proceedings,  see  with  him  for  the  prosecution  of  the  Star-route 
OoNOBEss.)  No  immediate  changes  in  the  cases,  W.  A.  Cook,  of  Washington,  and  B.  H. 
Cabinet  were  made,  though  Attorney-General  Brewster,  of  Philadelphia,  and,  after  the  ac- 
MacVeagh  expressed  a  desire  to  withdraw  at  cession  of  President  Arthur,  Mr.  George  Bliss, 
once.  Secretary  Wiudom,  of  the  Treasury  De-  of  New  York,  was  added  and  took  a  lead- 
partment,  insisted  on  resigning  in  October,  in  ing  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  cases.  Pro- 
order  to  return  to  the  Senate.  Mr.  Edwin  ceedmg  by  information  was  begun  in  one  of 
D.  Morgan,  of  New  York,  was  nominated  as  the  most  important  cases,  because  delay  in  ob- 
his  saooessor,  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  but  taining  indictments  threatened  to  defeat  the 
declined  t'le  position  on  account  of  the  state  prosecution  through  the  operation  of  the  stat- 
of  his  health.  Charles  J.  Folger,  Chief  Judge  nte  of  limitations.  This  case  was  dismissed  by 
of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  was  sub-  Judge  Cox,  on  the  10th  of  November,  on  the 
sequently  appointed  and  confirmed,  and  took  ground  that  proceedings  by  information  could 
charge  of  the  department  on  the  15th  of  No-  not  be  sustained.  Subsequently  the  subject 
vember.  Mr.  MacVeagh  insisting  on  his  resig-  was  brought  before  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  Dis- 
nation,  Benjamin  Harris  Brewster,  of  Phila-  trict  of  Columbia,  and*  indictments  found  early 
delphia,  was  appointed  Attorney-General  on  in  1882  against  Brady,  Dorsey,  and  several 
the  16th  of  December.  Secretary  Blaine  re-  others,  on  a  charge  of  conspirac/  to  defraud 
tired  from  the  State  Department  on  the  15th  the  Government. 

of  December,  and  was  succeeded  by  Frederick  Guitean,  the  assassin  of  President  Garfield, 

T.  Frelinghuysen,  of  New  Jersey.    Postmaster-  was  indicted  for  murder  on  the  7th  of  Octo- 

Geaeral  James  resigned  near  die  beginning  of  ber,  and  brought  to  trial  on  the  14th  of  No- 

1882,  and  Timothy  O.  Howe,  of  Wisconsin,  vember.    (See  GurrEAu's  Tbial;  also,  InsAir* 

was  appointed  to  the  place.    On  the  15th  of  itt,  as  a  Defense  fob  Cbihb.)    On  the  12th  of 

December  Chief -Justice  Horace  Gray,  of  the  September,  Sergeant  Mason,  one  of  the  soldiers 

Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  was  appointed  detailed  to  gna^  Guiteau,  fired  into  his  cell  in 

Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  fill  the  Washington  jail,  with  the  evident  intent  to 

the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Justice  kill  the  prisoner.    He  was  subsequently  tried 

Nathan  Clifibrd.  by  court-martial  and  early  in  1882  was  sen- 

The  funding  act,  passed  by  the  Forty-sixth  tenoed  to  dismissal  from  the  army,  loss  of  pay 

Congres.s,  having  been  vetoed  by  President  due,  and  to  imprisonment  for  eight  years  in  the 

Hayes,  the  question  of  calling  an  extra  session  penitentiary  at  Albany,  New  York, 

of  Congress  to  deal  with  the  subject  was  en-  The  foreign  relations  of  the  conntry  during 

tertained,  but   decided    adversely.   Secretary  the  year  were  undisturbed.    Diplomatic  dis- 

Windom  having  devised  the  plan  of  extending  cussion  and  negotiations  were  confined  chiefly 

the  five  and  six  per  cent  bonds  at  8}  per  cent  to  the  Interoceanic  Canal  question,  and  tiie 

at  the  option  of  the  holders.    (See  F^nakoe.)  conflict  between  Chili  and  Peru.    (See  Panama 

Before   the  new   Administration   came   in  Canal;    and  Pebu,  Chiu,  and  the  Unitbd 

there  had  been  allegations  of  fraud  and  irreg-  States  ;  also,  Natubalization  Papers.) 

ularity  in  the  conduct  of  the  mail  service  on  The  Government  took  part  in  an  International 

the  Star  routes.    It  was  alleged  that  favors  had  Monetary  Conference  having  for  its  object  the 

been  shown  to  a  combination  or  *'ring"  of  rehabilitation  of  silver  as  money.    (SeeBi-icKT- 

con tractors,  who  obtained  control  of  a  large  allism,  and  Finances  of  the  United  States.; 

number  of  routes  in  the  West  and  Southwest  The  centenary  of  the  battle  of  Yorktown 

where  railroad  connections  did  not  exist.    Aft-  took  place  in  October.    (See  Viboinia.). 

er  the  service  had  been  let  on  contracts,  the  UNITED  STATES,  The  Census  of!    The 

compensation  was  largely  increased  by  expedit-  census  of  the  United  States  is  ordained  by  a 

int;  the  time  required  for  trips  over  the  various  provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution.     The 

routes,  and  increasing  the  number  of  trips  be-  first  article  of  that  instrument  prescribes  a 

yond  the  necessities  of  the  service.     It  was  general  enumeration  of  the  people  within  three 

charged  that  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Gov-  years  after  the  first  meeting  of  Congress,  and 

ernment  existed,  in  which  some  of  the  leading  thereafter  within  every  subsequent  term  of 

contracters,  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-  ten  years.    The  first  census  was  taken  in  1790^ 

General,  Thomas  J.  Brady,  and  certain  other  and  recorded  the  names  of  heads  of  families 
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enumerated  the  free  white  males  of  sixteen 
jearB  of  age  and  upward,  the  same  under  six- 
teen, and  gave  the  number  of  females  and  the 
number  of  slaves.  The  second  and  third  cen- 
suses distinguished  the  sexes  and  colors  of  free 
persons,  classifying  the  free  moles  under  ten 
years  of  years,  those  from  ten  to  sixteen,  six- 
teen to  twenty-six,  twenty-six  to  forty-five, 
forty-five  and  upward;  the  slaves  were  simply 
t^en  by  number.  In  1810  the  marshals  were 
directed  to  make  return  of  the  several  manu- 
facturing establishments  and  manufacturers 
within  their  several  districts.  A  like  division 
was  made  of  popalation  by  the  fourth  census, 
which  distinguished  the  number  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufact- 
ures respectively.  The  enumeration  of  the 
fifth  census  distinguished  the  sexes  of  all  free 
white  persons,  and  ages  of  white  males  and  fe- 
males by  periods  of  five  years  up  to  twenty 
years,  thence  by  periods  of  ten  years  to  the 


age  of  a  hundred  and  upward,  specifying  the 
deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  under  the  age  of  four- 
teen years.  Thus  the  field  of  inquiry  has  been 
enlarged  at  every  period,  until  it  embraces  al- 
most every  subject  of  prime  importance.  The 
total  population  of  the  United  States,  as  finally 
returned  by  the  census  of  1880,  is  60,166,783. 
This  aggregate  was  compost  as  follows :  Male, 
25,618,820;  female,  24,686,968;  native,  48,- 
475,840;  foreign,  6,679,948;  white,  48,402,- 
970;  colored,  6,580,798;  Chinese,  106,465; 
Japanese,  148;  Indians,  66,407.  In  1870  the 
aggregate  population  was  88,558,871.  There 
were  then  19,498,565  males,  19,064,806  fe- 
males, 82,991,142  native-born,  5,667,229  for 
eign-bom,  88,589,877  whites,  4,880,009  colored, 
68,199  Chinese,  55  Japanese,  and  25,781  civ- 
ilized Indians — that  is,  Indians  out  of  tribal 
relations.  The  following  table  gives  the  pop- 
ulation for  1880  by  States  and  Territoriea,  in 
the  aggregate,  and  by  nativity  and  race : 


STATES  AND  TERRITO- 
RIES. 


Alabftina. 

Arksosas 

CUlfomlA 

Colorado 

Connectlcat 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia. 

lUindi .. 

ladiaoa. 

Iowa 

KftlMg 

Kentucky 

Loalslana 

lIMne 

Marjland 

MaoaachoBetta 

MlehSgan 

IfUmeflota 

liiaalsaippl 

MiaMoil 

Nebruka 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Joraey 

New  York 

N<nth  CaroUna 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylyanla 

Bhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tenaoaaee. 

Tezaa  

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. 

Wiaoonaln 

The  States 

Arizona. 

Dakota 

District  of  Oolombia. . 

Idaho 

Montana 

New  Mezioo 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming. 

TlieTeRitorieBw... 

The  United  BUtes. 


TetaL 


1,2C2505 

80*2.825 

194.837 

622,T00 

14a,(i08 

269,493 

1,542,180 

8,0T7,S71 

1,978,301 

1,624,615 

936,096 

l,64a690 

989,946 

648,086 

984,948 

1,788.085 

1,6:36,987 

7&0,778 

],181,C97 

2,168,880 

452,403 

62,2C6 

846,091 

1,181,116 

6.0S2,-.71 

1.893,750 

8,198,002 

174,768 

4,282,891 

•276,581 

C9>,577 

1,542,859 

1,501,743 

832.286 

1,512,565 

618,157 

1,315,497 


49,871,840 


40,440 

185.1  n 

177,624 

82,610 

89,159 

119,565 

143,963 

75,116 

20,78J 


7S4,4i8 


60,155,788 


Nalivv. 


1,252,771 

792,175 

571,820 

164,587 

492,708 

187,140 

259,584 

1,581,616 

2,494,295 

1,884,123 

],862,9C5 

886,010 

1,589,178 

885,800 

560.058 

852,187 

1,889,594 

1,248,429 

618,097 

1,122,888 

1,956,602 

854,988 

86,618 

8C0,697 

909,416 

8,871,492 

1,896,008 

8,608,119 

144,265 

8,695,062 

202,686 

987,891 

1,525,657 

l,477,lS'i 

291,827 

1,497,869 

600,192 

910,072 


42,871,656 


24,391 
83,8?2 

160,602 
22,636 
27,688 

111,514 
99,969 
60318* 
14,989 


604,284 


48,475,840 


FordgBa 


9,784 

10,350 

292,674 

89,790 

129,992 

9,468 

9,909 

10.6e4 

583.576 

144,178 

261,650 

110,066 

59,517 

64,146 

68,888 

82,806 

448,491 

888,608 

267,676 

9,209 

211,578 

97,414 

2^668 

46,294 

221,700 

1,211,879 

8,742 

894,948 

80,508 

687,829 

78,998 

7,666 

16,702 

114,616 

40,969 

14,696 

18,265 

405,425 


6,499,784 


16,049 
61,795 
17,122 

9,974 
11,621 

8,(V51 
48,994 

6,860 


180,160 


6,679,943 


Wklta. 


662,186 

691.581 

7C7,181 

191,126 

610.709 

120,160 

142,606 

816,£06 

8,081,151 

1,988,798 

1,614.600 

952,1F5 

0,877,179 

464,954 

646,862 

724,698 

1,768,782 

1,614^560 

776,384 

479,898 

2,022,826 

449,764 

68,556 

846,229 

1,092.017 

6,016,022 

867,242 

8,117,920 

168,0^6 

4,197,016 

269,989 

891,105 

1,188,881 

1,197,287 

881,218 

880,658 

692,587 

1,800,618 

42,714,479" 


8^160 

188,147 

118,006 

29.018 

85.885 

108,721 

142,428 

67,199 

19,487 


Colond. 


688,491 


48,402,970 


600,108 

210,666 

6,018 

2,485 

11,547 

26,4-12 

126,690 

725,188 

46,868 

89,228 

9,516 

48,107 

271,451 

488,655 

1,451 

210,280 

18,607 

16,100 

1.564 

660,291 

14ej850 

2,8r6 

483 

6F5 

88,858 

6^104 

681,277 

79,900 

487 

85.585 

6,488 

604,882 

408,151 

898,884 

1,057 

681,616 

2^686 

2,702 


0,518,872 


155 

401 

60,596 

58 

846 

1,015 

283 

825 

298 


ChfaieM. 


62,421 


4 

188 

75,182 

612 

128 

1 

18 

17 

209 

29 

88 

19 

10 

489 

8 

6 

229 

27 

24 

61 

91 

18 

6,416 

14 

170 

909 

"ioi* 

9,510 

148 

27 

9 

26 
186 

6 
16 


86 
**6* 


8 


8 
1 
1 


8 


2 
17 
1 
8 
2 
8 


6,680,798 


S18 

196 

16,277 

164 

269 

6 

180 

124 

140 

S46 

466 

816 

60 

848 

629 

15 

809 

7,249 

2,800 

1,857 

118 

289 

2,808 

68 

74 

819 

1,280 

180 

1,694 

184 

77 

181 

862 

999 

11 

66 

29 

8,161 


98,782 

141 

1,680 

2 

288 

18 

4 

8,879 

1,7(:5 

67 

601 

8,1^6 

1 

914 

•      •  •  •  • 

11.688 

7 

10^465 

148 

44,666 


8,498 
1,881 
9 
'  lf9- 
1.C68 
9,772 

60T 
4,409 

140 


21,641^ 
66,407 


The  popalation  of  the  one  hundred  largest    having  20,000  inhabitants,  or  npward,  is  as  fol- 
dtie^  of  the  United  States,  including  all  those    lows  for  1860  and  1870 : 
▼ox..  XXL — 94   A 
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crnxs. 


Albany 

AUegnenj . . . 

Atlanta 

Auburn 

Auffiuta 

Baltimore. . . . 
Bay  City..... 

Boston 

Bridgeport. . . 
Brooklyn.... 

Boflklo 

Oambridge. . . 

Camden 

Charleston... 

Chelsea 

Chicago 

Clnoinnati . . . 
Ciereland. . . . 
Columbus. . . . 
CoTlngton . . . 
Davenport... 

Dayton. 

Denver 

Des  Moines.. 

Detroit 

Dubuque .... 
Klizabeth.... 

Elmira 

Erie 

Evansvllle . . . 
Fall  Blver . . . 
Fort  Wayne . 

Galveston 

Orand  Kapids 
Harrlsburg  . . 

Hartford 

Hoboken .... 

Uolvoke 

Indianapolis . 
Jersey  City . . 
Kansas  City . 
Lancaster. . . . 
Lawrence.... 
Louisville.... 

Lovrell 

Lvnn , 

Manchester . . 

Memphis 

Milnraukee. . . 
Minneapolis.. 


BtelM. 


Nevr  York 

Pennsylvania . . 

Oeorgia 

New  York 

Georgia 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Massachusetts . 
Connecticut.... 

New  York 

New  York 

Massachusetts.. 
New  Jersey.... 
South  Carolina. 
Massaohusetts.. 

Illinois 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Ohio. 

Kentucky. 

Iowa 

Ohio 

Colorado 

Iowa 

Michigan 

Iowa 

New  Jersey 

New  York.  ... 
Pennsylvania... 

Indiana 

Massachusetts. . 

Indiana 

Texas 

Michigan 

Pennsylvania . . 
Connecticut. . . . 
New  Jersey.... 
Massachusetts . 

Indiana 

New  Jersey 

Missouri ... 

Pennsylvania . . 
Massachusetts . 

Kentucky 

Massachusetts.. 
Massachusetts. . 
New  Hampshire 
Tennessee .... 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota .... 


TOTAL  POPITLATION. 

1880. 

isro. 

90,758 

09,422 

78,683 

6a.lb0 

87,409 

21,789 

21,9i4 

17,225 

21,891 

15,889 

882,818 

267,854 

20,898 

7,064 

802,889 

860,526      , 

27,643 

18,960 

566,668 

896,099 

1&&,184 

117,714 

62,669 

89.684      1 

41,659 

20,046 

49,984 

48,956 

21,782 

18,547 

608,185 

298,977 

255.189 

816,289 

160,146 

92,829 

51,647 

81,274 

29,720 

84.606 

81,831 

20,033 

88,673 

80,478 

85,629 

4,759 

22,403 

12,035 

116,840 

79,577 

22,254 

18,434 

28,229 

20,883 

20,541 

15,868 

27,787 

19,646 

29,280 

21,880 

48,961 

26,766 

26,880 

17,718 

22,248 

18,813 

82,016 

16,507      : 

80,762 

28,104      , 

42,015 

87,180      1 

80,999 

20,297 

21,916 

10,788 

T5  056 

48,244 

120,722 

62,546 

65,785 

82,260 

26,769 

20,288 

89,151 

28,921 

128,758 

100,758 

69,475 

40,928 

88,274 

28.238 

82,630 

23,586 

88,593 

40,226 

11^^S7 

71,440 

46,887 

13,066 

CITIES. 


MobUe 

Nashville 

Newark ...... 

New  Bedford . 
New  Haven... 
New  Orleans.. 
Newport..  ... 

New  York 

Norfolk 

Oakland 

Omaha 

Oswego 

Paterson 

Peoria 

Petersburg.  .. 
Philadelphia . . 

Pittsburg 

Portland 

Poughkeepsie. 
Pro^denoe . . . 

Quincy 

Beading 

Bichmond .... 

Bochester. 

Sacramento... 
St.  Joseph.... 

St  Louis. 

St  Paul 

Salem 

Salt  Lake  City 
San  Antonio . . 
San  Francisco. 

Savannah , 

Scranton 

Somerville...., 

Springfield 

Springfield 

Springfield 

Svracuse 

Taunton , 

Terre  Haute . . 

Toledo. 

Trenton 

Troy 

Utica 

Washington. . . , 

Wheeling 

Wilkesbarre . . . 
Wihnington. . . , 
Worcester . . . . , 


Alabama 

Tennessee 

New  Jersey 

Massachusetts.. 
Connecticut. . . . 

Louisiazui 

Kentucky 

New  York 

Virginia 

CalifomU 

Nebraska 

New  York...  . 
New  Jersey.... 

Illinois. 

Virginia 

Pennsylvania . . 
Penni^lvania .. 

Maine 

New  York 

Bhode  Island . . 

Illinois 

Pennsylvania . . 

VirglnU 

New  York 

California 

Missouri 

Missouri 

Minnesota...  . 
Massachusetts.. 

Utah 

Texas 

California 

Georgia 

Pennsylvania  . . 
Massachusetts.. 

lUinols 

Massachusetts.. 

Ohio 

New  York 

Massachusetts.. 

Indiana 

Ohio 

New  Jersey.... 

New  York 

New  York 

Dist.  of  Colum . 
West  Virginia.. 
Pennsylvania . . 

Delaware 

Massachusetts.. 


TOTAL  FOrULATlOV. 

1880. 

isrt. 

29,182 

82,084 

43,850 

2<\865 

186,508 

105.0&0 

26,8;& 

21,320 

62,8&2 

50,840 

216.090 

191.418 

20,488 

15,t*7 

1,206,299 

942.!2^ 

21,966 

19.229 

84,556 

10,500 

80,618 

16,0^ 

21,116 

20,910 

61,081 

88,579 

29,2.'» 

82.849 

21,656 

1S,1'60 

647,170 

674.022 

168,888 

86,076 

88,810 

81.413 

20,207 

20,080 

104,667 

88,904 

27,268 

24,058 

48,278 

83.980 

68,600 

61,083 

69,866 

6S,8^€ 

21.420 

16,2^8 

82,481 

19,665 

8da618 

810,^f4 

41,478 

20,080 

27.568 

84,117 

20,768 

12,654 

20.550 

12;256 

918,959 

149,473 

80,709 

28.285 

45,850 

86,093 

84,9^8 

14.6^5 

19,748 

17364 

»^,340 

26,708 

20.780 

12,652 

61,792 

48,051 

21,218 

18,6^ 

26,i>43 

16L108 

6»>,187 

81,&§4 

29,010 

92.874 

66,747 

46,465 

88.914 

28,804 

147,298 

109,199 

80,737 

19,280 

23,889 

10,174 

42,478 

80,841 

68,291 

41,105 

An  important  part  of  the  geographical  work 
of  the  census  has  heen  the  revision  of  the  areas 
of  the  United  States  and  the  several  States  and 
Territories  prepared  by  Henry  Gannett,  the 
geographer  and  special  agent  of  the  tenth  cen- 
sus. In  transmitting  his  report  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Census,  Mr.  Gannett  said: 
"  The  necessity  for  revising  the  figures  which 
have  popularly  passed  as  the  areas  of  the  States 
presented  itself  early  in  the  progress  of  my 
geographical  work  in  connection  with  the  cen- 
sus. Of  several  States  a  number  of  estimates 
of  area  have  been  in  use,  differing  from  one 
another  by  thousands  of  square  miles,  and  none 
of  them,  perhaps,  traceable  to  any  authentic 
source.  Many  of  the  results  were  palpably 
wrong,  being  so  far  from  the  truth  that  it  is  a 
source  of  surprise  that  they  were  not  corrected 
before.  The  methods  by  which  I  have  ob- 
tained the  areas  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  body 
of  the  bulletin.  I  may  say,  however,  that 
while  most  of  the  areas  can  be  considered  as 
only  approximations,  yet  they  are  as  close  ap- 
proximations as  the  maps  and  the  determina- 
tions of  geographical  positions,  of  boundary- 
lines,  etc.,  will  permit." 


There  is  not  a  State  or  Territory  whose  area 
in  the  census  returns  of  1880  is  not  different 
from  that  previously  given.  The  total  area  of 
the  United  States,  as  now  revised,  is  about  800 
square  miles  less  than  that  heretofore  fixed. 
It  was  given  in  the  census  of  1870  at  3,020,494 
square  miles,  exclusive  of  the  677,390  square 
miles  of  Alaska,  and  it  is  now  found  to  be  8,- 
025,600.  In  fourteen  States  and  five  Territo- 
ries the  revised  area  is  less  than  the  old ;  in  the 
rest  it  is  greater.  The  difference  is  very  con- 
siderable in  most  cases,  and  is  great  in  some. 
The  number  of  square  miles  in  California  is  re- 
duced from  188,981  to  158,360,  in  Texas  from 
274,356  to  265,780,  in  Tennessee  from  45,600 
to  42,050,  in  South  Carolina  from  34,000  to 
80,570,  in  Pennsylvania  from  46,000  to  45,215, 
in  Maine  from  35,000  to  38,040,  and  in  New 
Jersey  fvom  8,320  to  7,815.  The  area  of  Mas- 
sachusetts has  been  increased  from  7,800  to 
8,315  square  miles,  New  York  from  47,000  to 
49,170,  Virginia  from  38,348  to  42,460,  Ken- 
tucky from  37,680  to  40,400,  Missouri  ftom  65,- 
350  to  69,415,  Louisiana  from  41,346  to  48,720, 
Nevada  from  104,125  to  110,700,  and  Wiscon- 
sin from  53,924  to  56,040.    The  census-table  of 
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1880,  which  does  not  indude  Alaska,  is  as  fol- 
lows, the  figures  representing  sqaare  miles : 


8TATE& 


AlAbama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California. — 

Colorado 

Connactlcat  

Dakota 

Delaware 

District  or  Columbia  

Florida 

Geor^a 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  Territ)ry 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentacky 

liouLiiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

MassachuHetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Yermont 

Vlrgrinia 

Washington  Territory 

Westyirglnia 

Wisconsin 

Wyomidg 

Unorganized  territory 

Delaware  Bay 

Saritui  Bay  and  lower  New 
York  Bay W 


OroM 


02,250 

118,020 

58,400 

168,860 

108,9J0 

4,990 
U},J0O 

2,090 
TO 
5S,630 
00,475 
8t,S00 
66.650 
86,850 
64,090 
66,025 
82,0S0 
40,400 
4S,720 
83.040 
12,2 10 

8,:n5 
6S,915 
88,835 
46,810 
69,415 
146.0S0 
76,S55 
llOJK) 

9,305 

7,S15 
122,580 
43,170 
62,250 
41.06) 
96,080 
45,215 

1,250 

80/)70 

42,050 

235,7S0 

84,970 

9,565 
42,4.50 
6J.1S0 
41,730 
66.(>4') 
97,890 

5,74() 
620 

100 


Total 

ToUlluid- 

bet. 

•nriaoa. 

TIO 

61,040 

100 

112,920 

806 

68,045 

9,8tiO 

156,980 

880 

108,646 

145 

4,b46 

1,4J0 

147,70J 

90 

1,960 

10 

60 

4,440 

64,240 

496 

68,990 

610 

84,290 

650 

66,000 

440 

85,910 

600 

64,000 

650 

66,475 

aso 

81,700 

400 

40,000 

8,300 

45,420 

8,145 

29,896 

2,850 

9,860 

275 

8,040 

1,485 

67,480 

4,160 

79,205 

470 

46,840 

630 

6^785 

770 

146.810 

670 

76,185 

9^0 

109,740 

800 

9,0«t5 

860 

7,455 

120 

122,460 

1,560 

47,620 

8,670 

48,6'W 

800 

40,700 

1,470 

94,560 

230 

44,9d5 

165 

1,095 

4')0 

80,170 

800 

41,750 

8,490 

262,290 

2,780 

82,190 

430 

9,185 

2,3i6 

40,126 

2,300 

66,880 

185 

24,645 

1,590 

64,450 

815 

97.575 

•  •  «  ■ 

6,740 

Total. 


8,025,600 


620 
100 


65,600 


2,970,000 


The  reader  is  referred  to  the  maps  sbowin;^ 
the  comparative  density  of  the  population  in 
1830  and  in  1880 ;  also  to  the  maps  showing 
the  location  and  density  of  the  foreign  and  of 
the  colored  popnlation. 

The  censQs  retarns  of  cereals  represent  the 
crops  for  1879.  The  acreage  is  now  reported 
for  the  first  time.  The  figures  fur  the  United 
States  show  that  1,997,717  acres  were  planted 
with  barley,  848,389  with  buckwheat,  62,868,- 
869  with  Indian  com,  16,144,593  with  oats, 
1,842,303  with  rye,  and  35,430,052  with  wheat. 
The  production  in  bushels  was:  barley,  44,- 
113,495;  buckwheat,  11,817,327;  Indian  com, 
1,754,861,535;  oats,  407,858,999;  rye,  19,831,- 
595;  and  wheat,  469,479,505.  The  yield  of 
1869,  as  reported  by  the  census  of  1870,  was: 
barley,  29,761,805  bushels;  buckwheat,  9,821,- 
721 ;  Indian  corn,  760,944,549;  oats,  282,107,- 
157;  rye,  16,918,795;  wheat,  287,745,626. 


**  The  most  striking  suggestion  of  these  fig- 
ures,^' says  Mr.  J.  R.  Dodge,  the  special  agent 
for  the  collection  of  statistics  of  a^icnlture, 
*^  is  the  unprecedented  advance  in  production 
during  the  last  decade,  amounting  to  nearly 
one  hundred  per  cent  for  all  kinds  taken  to- 
gether, while  the  increa&e  of  the  ten  years  pre- 
ceding was  but  twelve  per  cent.  This  wide 
difference  is  largely  real,  from  obvious  causes, 
though  in  part  only  apparent,  by  reason  of  the 

Eartial  failure  of  the  corn-crop  of  1869  and  the 
eavy  yield  of  1879.  The  cereal  increase  be- 
tween 1850  and  1860,  a  period  of  great  agri- 
cultural growth,  was  forty-three  per  cent,  as 
reported  by  the  census."  The  apparent  in- 
crease in  corn  is  one  hundred  and  thirty -three 
per  cent,  the  three  great  corn-growing  States, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Missouri,  producing  in  1879 
more  than  the  entire  country  in  1869.  The 
advance  in  Illinois  from  129,921,895  to  827,- 
796,895  bushels  of  com  is  in  part  the  result  of 
extension  of  area,  but  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  crop  of  1869  was  a  partial  failure  by 
reason  of  drought.  The  cotton  States  show  a 
gain  of  about  forty  per  cent  in  corn  since  1869. 
The  production  in  Kansas  has  increased  from 
17,025,525  to  106,791,482  bushels,  which  is  due 
chiefly  to  immigration  and  cheap  and  fertile 
lands;  in  Iowa,  from  68,935,065  to  276,093,- 
295 ;  and  in  Missouri,  from  66,034,075  to  203,- 
464,620. 

A  comparatively  steady  and  rapid  increase 
of  wheat-growing  is  shown  by  a  comparison 
with  former  enumerations,  the  gain  being  sev- 
enty-three per  cent  in  the  last  decade,  and 
sixty-six  and  sixty,  respectively,  in  those  im- 
mediately preceding.  While  all  the  States  and 
Territories,  except  Florida  and  Wyoming,  re- 
port wheat,  several  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts  show  diminished  production,  and  seven 
tenths  of  the  entire  crop  is-  produced  in  nine 
States,  in  the  following  order  of  precedence: 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  California,  Missouri,  Wisconsin.  There 
has  been  for  several  years  an  increasing  inter- 
est in  wheat-culture  in  all  of  the  Southern 
States,  especially  in  the  Piedmont  regions  of 
the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  and  in  the  northern 
central  counties  of  Texas ;  and  there  has  been 
a  disposition  to  experiment  in  the  more  south- 
ern portions  of  the  cotton  belt,  even  in  Lou- 
isiana and  Florida,  confined  in  the  former 
State  to  northern  parishes  on  the  uplands  be- 
tween the  Washita  and  Ked  Elvers.  The  low 
rate  of  yield  in  the  Southern  States  is  not 
altogether  due  to  unsuitable  soil  or  unfavor- 
able climatic  condition,  but  to  the  practice  of 
using  wheat-fields  for  winter  pasture — a  con- 
sideration often  deemed  more  important  than 
the  harvesting  of  the  ripened  grain.  The  sea- 
son of  1879  was  also  ezceptionably  unfavorable 
in  this  region.  The  average  yield  is  but  five 
or  six  bushels  in  several  of  these  States. 

The  production  of  oats  has  been  extended 
mainly  in  the  West  and  South.  Four  tenths 
of  the  area  of  this  crop,  with  nearly  half  of  its 
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Srodnct,  is  found  in  fonr  States — niinois,  Iowa,  per  cent,  show ing  a  decline  In  prodnctiun  in 

'e<v  York,  and  Pennsjlvania.  proportion  to  population.    PeODSflvania,  lUi- 

Galit'oroia  and  New  York  still  produce  near-  noia,  and  New  York  still  produce  about  half  tJie 

1/  half  of  the  barlej-orop.     Wisconsin,  Iowa,  crop. 

uid  Minnesota  have  made  the  heaviest  in-  Iwo  thirds  of  the  bockwheat-crop  is  ths 

crease,  and  now  prodnoe  the  larger  part  of  tlje  product  of  New  Tork  aod  Pennsjlvaiiia. 

remainiog  halt.    It  is  tn&ldiig  no  appreciable  The  following  table,  taken  from  the  cenma 

advance  in  the  South,  report  for  1880,  gives  the  cereal  crops  for 

The  increase  of  rje  has  been  onl;  seventeen  18T9 : 


■TATSS. 

t,^. 

l^«n,. 

0^ 

It* 

WW 

,,., 

BubtU. 

SqAiIi. 

Bi^U. 

Mt^n 

Ariumiu 

S4.1MI.*!! 

S,««,SM 

tlSSI 

4f4,7Sl 

™s 

^^,U 

'»S 

*,02ft5S8 

KMit>i<*r 

IBS 

1.1W.108 

I1,K«.1IB 

8,0OtS« 

M,«.1,«0 

mK!;;::::::: 

MiifcW 

il.M 

iJ^™ 

23,3fc!,lM 

^l^s« 

g,04<.«70 

ifKin^:;-:-: 

183,031 

"■» 

RSss^aeD 

»«wTork 

7,T»j,ooa 

8T,67fl,ftO« 

*,fl84.M0 

78  ,911 

i,lJ  8.567 

lei.BU 

>H.S1B 

1,J67,58T 

!,OI*.iII 

W-O.EOT 

7,reww 

HO*a.iis 

»99,107 

1.015388 

84,!8'J.S7B 

S«,519 

78 

nnlbid  StidH. 

M,113,4U 

11,917,337 

B2,Me,M» 

l,75*,Bei;iSB 

«T,858.»M 

I»,681,0>6 

s^«sa,ACl  |4M,47iy« 

The  following  table  ehowa  the  number  of  most  one  half  of  the  whole  crop  is  the  jield  of 

acres  of  sugar-cane  planted,  aoi  the  number  tlic  State  of  South  Carolina.     Georgia  is  the 

of  hogsheads  of  sngar  and  galloiiB  of  molasaea  next  in  prodactiveneas: 
produced  in  18T9,  as  returned  at  the  ce 


T-™. 

.~ 

,C&>. 

(fU^u.). 

1,TST 
10,394 

1,KS 

m,7oe 

4,961 

ll,{98,as 

IS8.M4 

821,778 

17E^S71 

1«,B73.»78 

„™ 

"~ 

^ 

Al»Um» 

U.fM 

tsi«09.19l 

Mtt 

17t.i:S 

110,18l.37» 

The  production  of  rice  is  given  in  the  an-       Following  ere  the  statistica  of  the  tobacco- 
oezed  table.    It  grows  in  eight  States,  but  al-    crop: 
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STATES. 


AUbama 

Arlaona 

Arkansas. 

Oattfornta 

Omneodcat 

Dakota. 

Delaware 

District  of  Oolambia 

Florida. 

G«or^ 

Idaho 

lUtnoIs 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Loalsiana 

Maiuew 

Maryland 

Massaohosetts 

Mtcblgan 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi 

MISBoori 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico. 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Soath  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia. 

Washington 

"West  Vlriflnia 

Wisconsin 

Total  United  States 


2,197 

1 

2,064 

84 

8,666 

5 

4 

2 

90 

971 

8 

6,612 

11.955 

692 

888 

226,120 

258 

1 

89,174 

8,858 

17U 

168 

1.471 

15,5il 

101 

2 

83 

152 

7 

4.987 

57,209 

84,676 

48 

27,566 

2 

169 

41.582 

6^5 

84 

141,791 

8 

4,071 

8,810 


638,8^1 


STATES. 


408,426 

600 

970,220 

78,817 

14,044,652 

l,t^7 

1,278 

1,400 

21,182 

285^90 

400 

8,965.625 

8,872,842 

42D,477 

191,669 

171,120,784 

55,954 

25J 

26,082,147 

5,869,4)6 

88,969 

60,922 

414,668 

12,0l^657 

57,979 

1,500 

170,S43 

172,815 

890 

6,491,481 

26,9>6,218 

84,73.\285 

17,823 

86,948,272 

795 

4\673 

29,865,052 

2-21,2S8 

181,482 

79,9:iS,863 

6/J80 

2,296.146 

10,6J8,428 


472,661,169 


This  crop  was  a  medlara  one.  The  total 
prodnotion  in  1869  was  262,785,841  pounds,  of 
whioh  105,805,869  pounds  were  grown  in  Ken- 
tucky, 87,086,864  in  Virginia,  21,465,452  in 
Tennessee,  18,741,973  in  Ohio,  15,785,389  in 
Maryland,  12,820,483  in  Mi.9souri,  11,150,087 
in  North  Carolina,  and  8,328,798  in  Connec- 
ticut. Mr.  J.  B.  Killebrew,  special  agent  on 
the  culture  and  curing  of  tobacco,  reports 
that — 

Ninety-four  per  cent  of  all  the  product  gpown  for 
market  in  1879,  north  of  the  parallel  of  89^  44',  was 
clamed  as  seed-leaf  tobacco ;  and  eighty -four  per  cent 
of  the  whole  product  of  that  class  was  grown  uorth  of 
the  same  line.  The  amount  ot  seed-leaf  grown  in  the 
United  States  reached  nearly  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
entire  product  The  new  variety  known  as  White 
Burley,  which  ha.*^  attained  sucn  cTeat  popularity 
within  the  past  decade,  for  the  manufacture  or  chew- 
iuK-tobaoco,  amounted  to  thirteen  per  cent  of  the 
whole  crop  of  1879.  The  seed-leaf  varieties,  including 
Havana  or  Spanish,  with  the  White  Burley,  together 
made  nearly  one  third  of  the  crop.  The  remainder 
waa  divided  unequally  between  export  tobacco  and 
Bun-,  air-,  and  flue-cured  fillers  and  wrappers  for  plug- 
work  and  smoking-tobaooo.  A  very  small  proportion 
of  that  cured  with  open  fires  is  now  used  for  domestic 
consumption,  its  use  helng  confined  to  sfdlors,  lum- 
bermen, fishermen,  and  mo&e  perfonning  hard  out- 
door labor. 

The  following  table  shows  tlie  produc- 
tion of  cotton,  in  bales  averaging  475  pounds 
each: 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Oeorpa 

Indian  Terriu/ry. 

Kentaoky 

LouUiana 

Mis^lBaippl 

Mlssoarl 

North  Carolina . . 
ktoath  Carolina... 

Tenneiaee 

Texas 

Virginia 


Total  United  States. 


2,880,086 
1,042,976 

2A0^0 

2,617,188 

86,000 

2,067 

864,787 

2,098,880 

8i£,116 

8d8,l&8 

1,864.249 

722,662 

2,178,782 

46,040 


14,462,481 


693,654 
6Uds266 

64,997 
814,441 

17,000 

1,867 

608,569 

96^808 

20,818 
8b9,69S 
fti2,648 
8d4),6:21 
808,642 

19,596 


6,746,414 


0*80 
0-58 
0-22 
0-81 
0*49 
0-51 
0*59 
0-46 
0*68 
0-44 
0*83 
0*46 
0-87 
0-44 


0*40 


The  total  yield  of  cotton-seed  was  2,725,197 
tons,  and  of  lint,  1,862,599  tons.  The  cotton- 
crop  of  the  United  States  for  a  series  of  years, 
as  estimated  by  the  **  Financial  and  Commer- 
cial Chronicle,"  of  New  York,  is  as  follows: 


YEARS.  BoIm. 

188(^^81 6,689,829 

1879-'80 6,757,897 

1878-'79 6,078,681 

1877-78 4,811,266 

1876-'77..  4,4a%428 

1875-*76 4,669,288 

lS74-'76 8,882.991 

187S-'74 4,170,888 

lS72-»78 8.980.608 

1871-72 2,974,861 

1870  71 4,862,817 

1869-70 8,164,946 

1868-*e9 2,489,089 

1867-*68 2,498,896 


YEARS. 

1866-^67 2,059,271 

1866-'66 2,228,987 

1861-'65 NoraconL 

1860-'61 8,826,086 

1850-*60 4.828,770 

1858-*69 8,994,481 

1867-*6S 8,288,902 

1856-*67 8,056,619 

185n-'56 8,64^846 

1854-'S6 2,982,889 

1868-'54 S^ifS&jm 

1852-'58 8,852,882 

1851-62 8,090,029 

1860-*51 2,416,267 


The  production  of  bituminous  coal  in  the 
States  east  of  the  100th  meridian,  during  the 
year  ending  June  1,  1880,  was  as  follows : 


STATES. 

ff moMT  of 
•dabUbh- 

BMDtl. 

ToUl  pndoct  la 

etmoa  j«>r, 

Unm. 

ValM  of  total 

product  al 

tabtm. 

Alabama 

19 

14 

2 

990 

216 

227 

lh9 

66 

82 

6 

144 

1 

1 

618 

6C6 

20 

4 

129 

828,072 
14,773 

161,644 
6,116,877 
1,464,827 
1.461,116 

771,142 

946,288 
2,228,917 

mo,poo 

666,804 

200 

850 

6,00?,596 

18,42^168 

496,181 

43,079 

1,889,646 

$476,911 

ArkanflMM 

88^686 

Geoivia 

281,606 

lUidbls 

8,779.682 

Indiana 

2,1£0,258 

Iowa 

KftnoM        .......... 

2,607,4S8 
1,516,644 

Kentaekr 

Manrlana 

1,184.960 
2,5S^f87 

Mlofilgan 

224,600 

HlBBonrl 

1,061,226 

Nebraska 

760 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

400 
7,719,767 

reonAylyanla. 

Tennessee 

18,507,129 
629,724 

Yinrinla 

99,802 

WestVliilnla 

2,018,671 

Total 

2,948 

40,940,028 

$49,788,608 

The  maximum  capacity  of  the  yearly  pro- 
duction of  these  mines  was  74,154,278  tons ; 
value  of  materials  used  in  the  mines  during 
the  year,  $4,661,662 ;  wages  paid  to  all  classes 
of  labor  during  the  year,  $80,707,059 ;  total 
number  of  hands  employed,  96,475;  amount 
used  as  working  capital,  $8,191,960 ;  total  capi- 
tal employed  and  invested  in  establishments, 
$89,999,101 ;  aggregate  of  capital,  including 
both  establishments  and  irregular  workings, 
$98,517,464;  number  of  acres  of  available 
coal-lands  attached  to  working  establishments, 
410,642.    A  comparison  of  the  production  of 
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bitamiDoxiB  coal  east  of  the  100th  meridian 
during  the  census  year  of  1880  with  that  of 
1870  shows  the  following  results : 

Per  CBota 

Gain  In  number  olt  mines 122*0 

6i^  in  yearly  tonnage 185'0 

Gain  in  ralue  of  yearly  prodnot 440 

Gain  in  Talae  of  material  oaed 188*0 

Gain  in  amount  paid  as  wages 46*0 

Gain  in  total  number  of  employee 188*0 

Gain  in  total  capital 54*0 

Decrease  in  yalue  per  ton ...    89*0 

Gain  in  tons  raised  per  man  per  year 80 

Decrease  In  yearly  earnings 86  *  0 

Decrease  in  cost  of  labor  per  ton 88*0 

Decrease  in  coat  of  material  per  ton. . . .% 10 

Gain  in  per  cent  of  value  of  ue  product  paid  for  labor.  0  *  T 
Gain  in  per  cent  of  value  of  the  product  paid  for  mate- 

rials 8-9 

Decrease  In  per  cent  of  value  of  the  product  left  for 

royalty,  interest,  profits,  etc 4*6 

Gain  In  number  of  counties  reporting. 680 

The  above  statement  illustrates  the  fact  that 
the  fall  in  price  per  ton  of  bituminous  coal 
during  the  last  decade  has  borne  less  heavily 
on  labor  than  on  capital. 

The  production  of  bituminous  coal  and  lig- 
nite west  of  the  100th meridian  was  as  follows: 


STATES. 

-Hmbm 
ofwub- 
lUuMnta. 

CCBMU  jraar, 

tODl. 

ValtMoT 
to«ia  pioduet. 

California 

Colorado 

6 
25 
1 
8 
6 
0 

286,950 
402,7:7 
224 
48,».5 
145,015 
539,595 

$668,013 

1,041,850 

80D 

97,810 

Montana  Territory 

Oregon.  •....•••••  ..•••• 

Washington  Territory . . 
Wyoming  Territory 

889,046 
1,080,451 

Total 

46 

1,477,786 

13,272,470 

In  the  case  of  these  mines  the  maximum 
capacity  of  yearly  production  was  2,001,697 
tons ;  total  number  of  hands  employed  during 
the  census  year,  8,441 ;  working  capital  em- 
ployed, 1369,981 ;  total  capital  employed  and 
invested,  $8,479,573. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  pro- 
duction of  anthracite  coal  in  Pennsylvania : 

Number  of  collieries. 278 

Merchantable  product  for  year  endtog  June  1, 

1880,  tona 27,488,829 

Value  of  product  delivered  for  transportation . . .    $40,381,981 

deU 


Average  value  of  same  per  ton  delivered  for 

transportation 

Amount  of  coal  washed,  tons 

Batlo  of  value  of  product  to  capital,  per  cent 
Batio  of  actual  output  to  capacity,  per  cent. . 

Tons  raised  yearly  per  man 

Tons  raised  dailv  per  man 
rly 


creased  from  $50,807,285  to  $150,161,196,  and 
the  total  number  of  employes  from  52,882  to 
68,289. 

In  addition  to  the  merchantable  product 
given  above,  83  collieries,  with  a  production 
of  20,296,529  tons,  report  the  production  of 
7,060,447  tons  of  impure  coal  and  dust,  under 
the  head  of  "  culm."  This  would  be  34*8  per 
cent  of  their  product,  and  would  indicate  a 
total  production  of  9,382,086  tons  of  unmer- 
chantable coal  during  the  census  year,  to  which 
no  value  is  assigned. 

The  entire  production  of  coal  in  the  United 
States  during  the  year  ending  June  1,  1880, 
by  coal-fields  was  as  follows,  in  tons  of  2,000 
pounds. 

Bituminous : 

Appslachian  field 29342,«40 

Westeni  field  (imnols,  Indiana,  etc.) 8,721,101 

Michiganfield 100,600 

Triassic  field  (Virginia  and  North  Carolina) 46,24S 

Iowa  and  Kansas  field 2,282,456 

Ail  fields  west  of  the  100th  meridian 1,477,786 

Total  bltominons. 42,420,^ 

Anthracite : 

Pennsylvania 28,640,819 

Bhode  Island 6476 

Total  anthracite 28,646,995 

Grand  total  coal  production  of  the  United  States 
for  the  year  ending  June  1, 1880 71,067,576 

Grand  total  of  hands  employed  In  coal-mining. .       170,585 

The  production  of  coal  in  England  was,  in 
1865,  64,661,401  tons;  in  1877,  186,179,968 
tons ;  and  in  1880, 146,'81 8,122  tons.  The  Eng- 
Jish  ton,  however,  is  2,240  pounds.  The  num- 
ber of  collieries  in  1880  was,  in  England,  3,880, 
and  m  the  United  States,  3,264. 

The  census  statistics  of  iron  and  steel  pro- 
duction were  compiled  by  Mr.  James  M.  Swank, 
Secretary  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  As- 
sociation, and  special  agent  of  the  census  of 
1880.  The  following  is  a  general  summary  of 
iron  and  steel  production  in  the  United  States 
for  the  census  year  of  1880,  as  compared  with 
that  of  1870: 


$147 
1,896,906 
2C-S8 
C7-23 
4.';4-4 
2*14 
Maximum  yearly  capacity  of  all  collieries  re- 
ported, tons 40,772,000 

Number  of  employ6s 68,289 

Wsgespaid $21,6S0,120 

Value  of  all  materials $6,4C9,4.S7 

Number  of  acres  of  coal-lands  reported 1G4,.S52 

Working  capital $7,731 .953 

Total  capital,  real  and  personal $150,161,196 

A  comparison  of  the  census  returns  of  1880 
and  1870  shows  that  the  output  has  increased 
from  15,596,257  tons  to  27,433,329  tons,  or 
11,837,072  tons,  a  gain  of  76-9  per  cent,  while 
the  gross  value  has  increased  only  5*25  per 
cent.  But  the  value  of  the  product  of  1870 
was  reckoned  in  paper  dollars.  The  apparent 
fall  of  the  average  price  per  ton  is  from  $2.49 
to  $1.47,  or  $1.02,  about  41  per  cent,  consider- 
ably more  than  the  change  of  standard  would 
account  for.    The  aggregate  capital  has  in- 


Number  of  establish- 
ments  

Amount  of  capital,  real 
and  personal,  invented 

Value  of  all  materials 
used 

Value  of  all  products 
made 

Weight  of  an  products 
(tons,  of  2,000  lbs.)... 

Total  bands  employed. 

Total  amount  paid  in 
wages 


603 

$121,772,074 

$185,526,182 

$207,208,696 

8,656,215 
77,555 

$40,514,981 


1,005 

24-88 

$280,9n,8S4 

89*68 

$191,271,150 

4M3 

$296,657,685 

43*12 

7,265.140 
140,978 

98*76 
81*75 

$40,514,981 

86*98 

By  *^  establishment "  is  meant  a  single  manu- 
facturing enterprise,  or  an  aggregation  of  en- 
terprises of  like  character  under  one  manage- 
ment. Thus  one  establishment  may  embrace 
two  rolling-mills  and  another  four  blast-fur- 
naces. If,  however,  a  firm  or  company  oper- 
ates two  or  more  enterprises  of  different  char- 
acter, each  of  tliese  enterprises  is  classed  as  a 
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separate  establishment.  The  following  is  a 
oomparison  of  the  number  of  the  varioas  es- 
tablishments in  1870  and  1880 : 


Biaat-fUniMe  establishmenu. 
Boinog-miil  eMtabliBhmonts. . 

Steel-workB 

Vorget  and  blonuviea 


Total. 


1880. 

490 

8i4 

78 

IIB 


The  iron  rolling-mill  products  in  1870  and 
1880,  comprising  bar-iron,  rod-iron,  nail-plate 
iron  converted  into  cut  nails,  boiler-plate  iron, 
etc.,  were  as  follows : 


PRODUCTS. 


1,005 


The  size  and  capacity  of  the  establishments 
were  much  greater  in  1880  than  in  1870.  As 
the  capacity  of  blast-furnaces  only  was  given 
in  1870,  no  complete  data  are  available  for  a 
comparison  of  all  the  works  in  the  two  years. 
The  daily  capacity  of  the  blast-furnaces  in  1870 
was  8,357  tons  of  pig-iron,  and  in  1880  it  was 
19,248  tons,  an  increase  of  130*32  per  cent. 
The  number  of  blast-furnaces  in  1870  was 
574,  and  in  1880  it  was  681,  an  increase  of 
18*64  per  cent.  The  following  exhibit  shows 
the  number  and  capacity  of  blast-furnaces,  roll- 
ing-mills, steel- works,  forges,  and  blomaries, 
at  the  close  of  the  census  year  1880,  i.  e.,  June 
1,  1880 : 

Blaat-ftirnace  estabHahitMints 490 

Oompleted  blast-fkirnacea 681 

BolUiig-mill  estabiishmenU 824 

Bin^o  paddliog-flirnaoes,  each  doable  ftmaoe  coant- 

tng  aa  two  single  ftimaces 4,819 

Botary  pnddling-Airnace  (Sellers) 1 

Danka  paddling-fyirnacos 19 

Hammers  In  Iron  rolling-mills 239 

Heating-ftimaces 8,10ft 

Trains  of  rolls  in  iron  rolling-mills 1,:00 

Nuil-machlnes 8,775 

Steel-works 78 

Bessemer-steel  converters 24 

Open-hearth  steel- ftirnaces 87 

Pot-holes  for  crucible  steal  

Trains  of  rolls  in  stoel-works 

Hammers  in  steel-works 

Forges  and  blomaries 

Forge  and  bJomary  fires. 495 

Biemens^s  rotator '    1 

Hammers  in  fozges  and  blomaries 141 

Daily  capacity  of  blast-ftimaces  in  net  tons 19,243 

"*            of  rolling-mills  in  net  tons 16,480 

**            of  Bessemer-steel  converters  in  net  tons  4,467 

**           of  open-hearth  steel-Axmaoes  in  net  tons  827 

**            of  crucible-steel  works  in  net  tons. ....  445 

^            of  forges  and  blomaries  in  net  tons ....  C20 


Bar-iron 

Bod-iron 

Kail-plate  iron  converted  into  cut  nails 

Boiler-plate  koo ( 

All  other  plate-iron f 

Sheet-iron 

Iron  nails 

Skelp-lron 

Muck  bar,  made  for  sale  to  other 
works 

Structural  iron 

Kolled-Iron  axles 

Hoop-iron 

Fish-plates  and  misoellaneoos  forms 
of  rolled  iron 

Bailroad-splkes,  horseshoes,  etc,  etc., 
made  by  iron  rolUng-miUs,  not  in- 
cluded above 

Hammered  axles 

Forgioga. 


1870. 

Ton*. 
48v\S84 
2<s087 
2i^U,22d 

64,477 

74,758 

581,605 

2,217 

88,681 


Total. 


1,441,829 


laso. 


Tout. 
668,211 
14.%626 
25i,{^j4i 

94,749 

94,99.2 

46<I,9I7 

128,321 

64.469 

96,610 

2,680 

96,848 

48,845 


82358 

21,884 

8,708 


2^58,248 


In  the  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  steel-works 
the  following  finished  prodncts,  embracing  rails, 
bars,  rods,  shapes,  sheets,  plates,  and  other 
forms,  were  produced  during  the  censas  year 
1880: 


FINISHED  PBODUCTS. 


186 
219 
118 


Bails 

Bars , 

Bods 

Shapes 

Sheets 

Plates 

Other  forms.. 

Total  . 


B«mm«r 
stceL 


Toot. 

741,475 

76,710 

49,064 

567 

1,475 
20,615 


889,896 


OptB-kcWlk 


ToDt. 

9,105 
48,296 

1,184 
80 

1,700 
11,0^ 
26,794 


98,148 


The  following  table  shows  the  prodaction  of 
each  branch  of  the  iron  and  steel  industries  in 
1870  and  1880,  with  the  percentage  of  increase 
or  decrease  in  the  latter  year : 


laON  AND  STEKL  PROD- 
UCTS. 


Tont. 
2,062,821 

1,441,829 


Plg-tron  and  castings  from 
flimaoe 

All  products  of  Iron  rolling- 
mills 

Bessemer-steel  finished  prod- 
ncts   I     19,403 

Open-hearth  steel  finished 
INTOdnQtS 

Cnidble-steel  finished  prod- 
nets 

Blister  and  other  steel 

Prodnctsof  forges  and  bloom- 
arles 


Total. 


29,069 
2,285 


110,808 


Torn. 

8,781,021       84 

2,858,248'      68 

889,S96'  4,436 

98,143    .... 

70,819     151  j 


4,956 
72,557, 


117 


85 


8,656,215  7,265,140       99  \    86 


In  the  census  year  1870  the  production  of 
Bessemer-steel  finished  products  was  only  19,- 
408  tons.  No  open-hearth  steel  products  are 
reported  for  that  year.  The  quantity  of  Bes- 
semer-steel ingots  produced  in  the  census  year 
1880  was  985,208  tons,  and  the  quantity  of 
open -hearth  steel  ingots  was  84,802  tons.  No 
statistics  of  ingots  produced  in  1870  are  avail- 
able for  comparison.  It  will  be  observed  that 
a  larger  quantity  of  finished  open-hearth  steel 
products  was  produced  in  1880  than  of  ingots, 
which  is  probably  due  to  the  carrying  over  of 
ingots  from  the  preceding  year,  and  to  impor- 
tations during  the  census  year.  The  Bessemer 
steel  ingots  produced  in  1880  are  in  excess  of 
the  finished  products.  The  increase  in  the 
production  of  crucible-steel  finished  products 
in  the  decade  between  1870  and  1880  was  from 
28,069  to  70,819  tons,  or  151  per  cent.  The 
production  of  crucible-steel  ingots  in  1880  was 
76,201  tons.  The  condition  of  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  in  the  United  States  in  1880  and 
its  growth  since  1870  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table  of  figures  for  all  blast-furnaces,  roll- 
ing-mills, steel-works,  and  blomaries  in  the 
United  States : 
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ffTATSS  AND  TKRRIT0RI18. 


EASTHEif: 

Maine. 

New  HampBhire 

Vermont 

HassacbusettB 

Bhode  laland 

Connecdcat 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

PeiinaylTania 

Total 

BOUTHKBN  : 

Delaware 

Maryland. 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia. 

North  CaroMna 

Georgia 

Alauuna 

Texas 

West  Yliginla 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Bonth  Osrolina. 

Total 

Wkbtbrn: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Ifissouri 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Kansas 

Nebraska. 

Total 

PAomo: 

Colorado 

CaUfomia. 

Oregon 

Utah  Territory 

Wyoming  Territory. 

Total 

Total  of  United  States, 
1880 

Total  of  United  States, 
1870 

Per  cent  of  Increase,  1880 


Nombwof 
MUbllfh 


8 

8 

4 

80 

8 

19 

89 

40 

866 


666 


9 
28 

1 
41 

20 
14 
14 
1 
20 
29 
43 


218 


184 
12 
21 
22 
22 
9 
1 

a 

1 


224 


1 
1 
1 
8 
1 


1,005 


808 


24-88 


O^ilUlb- 

Hndio- 

tmImL 

I>loy«L 

•480,000 

700 

650,000 

290 

410,000 

191 

6,788,408 

6,518 

680,000 

^16 

2,6sa,oco 

665 

^l,^4;),22l 

11,444 

9,099,0.^) 

4,792 

107,804,782 

57,952 

$149,507,461 

'82,812 

$1,481,460 

867 

4,962,125 

8,768 

89,600 

18 

4,829,718 

2,528 

759,400 

68 

1,186,900 

1,808 

8,809,196 

1,626 

40,000 

140 

8,918,616 

4,121 

5.498,085 

4,095 

8,681,776 

8,077 

•  •  •  • 

$29,145,880 

20,505 

$25,141,294 

80.071 

2,288,000 

8,048 

6,460,620 

5,258 

9,152,472 

8,189 

4,175,886 

8,089 

2,848,218 

2,168 

150.000 

180 

450,000 

680 

100,000 

100 

$50,755,990 

86,668 

$100,000 

125 

1,000,000 

819 

100.000 

850 

150,000 

•  •  • 

212,608 

184 

$1,562,608 

878 

$280,971,884 

140,978 

$121,772,074 

7T,655 

8a-68 

81-77 

WagMpaid. 


$141,494 

127,(i90 

50,085 

8,576,589 

180,960 

881,184 

4,099,451 

1,808,448 

85,095,850 


$84,861,660 


$844,476 

905,090 

7,628 

665,482 

7,907 

185,489 

671,718 

27,720 

1,541,816 

1,844,400 

659,778 


$6,261,844 


$8,266,070 

864,921 

8,608,718 

784,575 

928,597 

1,004,981 

85,276 

166,500 

50,000 


$14,542,587 


$T,000 

177,722 

46,828 

*  •  •  •  •  • 

79,060 


$811,194 


$55,476,786 


$40,514,981 


86-98 


VAtMafAH 

naimiali  oMd 
iBthaomuoi 
1880. 


$880,511 

688,866 

240,900 

6,657,888 

875,847 

1,841,2^ 

18,895,229 

6,556,268 

92,267,080 


$181,787,118 


$1,814,060 

8,868,574 

2,204 

1,496,151 

11,792 

€81,707 

601,078 

28.590 

8,4(4,625 

8,2i:8,7£9 

1,876,069 


$14,968,074 


$28,997,915 
8,298,078 
14.977,146 
8,249,568 
8,270,420 
8,880,667 

'  '7B'4^246 
114,500 


$58,476,588 


$181,700 

585.6  0 

83,078 


408,668 


$1,108,841 


$191,271,160 


$186,526,182 


41  18 


ValMoTall 


7«tf  1880. 


$588,828 

807,840 

89i,800 

10,288,&21 

48b,O40 

1,99^,696 

82,219,219 

10,841,8£6 

145,676,£68 


Wfl%litor 
•U  prodhwli 

iBtlM 


Net  torn. 

10.866 

7.978 

6,620 

141.821 

8,184 

88.061 

5(S,800 

848,860 

8,616,663 


$198,696,010 


•2,847.177 
4,470,050 

10,970 
^5&5.C99 

41,086 

990,(50 

1,452,856 

86,0C0 
6,054,082 
6,090,029 
8,874,208 


4,671,808 


88,918 

110,984 

864 

66.788 

4£9 

85,168 

68,986 

1,400 

147,487 

128,761 

77,100 


$85,868,251 1     649,158 


$84,918,860 
4.fri.408 
21.545.X89 
4,(  C(  ,680 
4.591,618 
6,£60,891 

•  ••■  •••• 

1,004,100 
82,000 


$76,988,686 


$226,000 

780,000 

78,898 


491,845 


$1,674,788 


$29(1667,685 


$207,208,696 


48-12 


980,141 
96,117 
417,967 
1S^75S 
142,716 
17h,985 

19,066 
8,000 


1,918,689 


4,500 

14,C00 

8,800 

0,790 


81,490 


7,266,140 


98-76 


UTO. 


Nat 
17,188 

»  •  •  •      • 

1,685 

86,14$ 

4,416 

86,806 

448,887 

116,868 

1,886,808 


8,684,866 


8,807 
96,484 

87.886 
l,b^l 
9,634 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

78,887 

86,7ti 

84,806 

448 


8C8,879 


449,768 
64,148 
85.761 
94,600 
66,679 
42,^ 


768.460 


8,000 


8,000 


8,665,816 


The  statistics  of  the  production  of  iron-ore 
in  the  United  States  for  the  census  year  1880 
are  as  follows :  Numher  of  establishments, 
805 ;  maximum  yearly  capacity  of  production, 
13,462,917  tons;  total  production  in  1880, 
7,971,706  tons,  including  909,877  tons  irregu- 
lar product;  value  of  product  of  establish- 
ments, $20,470,766 ;  value  of  total  product, 
$28,167,007 ;  value  of  all  materials  used  in 
regular  industry,  $2,896,011;  wages  paid  in 
establishments  of  regular  industry,  $9,538,117; 
total  number  of  employes,  81,668 ;  total  capi- 
tal employed  and  invested  in  the  regular  in- 
dustry, $61,782,287.  The  change,  or  rather 
the  increase,  in  this  industry  during  the  dec- 
ade ending  June  1,  1880,  expressed  in  per- 
centages on  the  returns  of  the  census  of  1870, 
was  as  follows : 


Per 

Gain  in  number  of  establishments 91  *  67 

Gain  in  total  number  of  employes 110*81 

Gain  in  amount  paid  as  wages 89*48 

Gain  in  amount  paid  for  material 186*  88 

Gain  in  toUl  capital 247-61 

Loss  in  value  per  ton  of  product 85*46 

Gain  in  yalue  of  total  product 75-46 

Gain  in  tonnage  of  total  product 185*00 

Gain  in  product  of  regular  estabUahments. ..  108* 00 

The  following  are  the  most  important  figures 
of  the  production  of  copper  in  the  United  States 
east  of  the  100th  meridian :  Number  of  mines, 
82 ;  maximum  capacity  of  yearly  production, 
62,982,871  pounds  of  metal ;  product  of  •censas 
year  in  tons  of  ore  or  rock,  1,005,955 ;  prod- 
uct of  census  year  in  pounds  of  ingot  cop- 
per, 50,655,140;  value  of  product,  $8,842,961; 
value  of  materials  or  supplies  used,  $1,891,- 
101 ;  wages  paid,  $2,915,108 ;  total  number  of 
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employes,  6,116;  amonnt  of  working  capital, 
$1,333,125;  total  capital,  $31,675,096.  The 
Lake  Soperior  region  famishes  90*48  per  cent 
of  the  entire  product,  and  most  of  the  rest  is 
from  Vermont  and  North  Carolina. 

The  production  of  precious  metals  during  the 
year  ending  June  1,  1880,  as  returned  hy  the 
census  authorities,  comprised  1,614,741  ounces 
of  gold,  valued  at  $38,379,663,  and  31,797,474 
ounces  of  silver,  worth  $41,110,957,  making  a 
total  value  of  $74,490,620.  The  production 
of  deep  mines  included  in  the  above  was  1,033,- 
974  ounces  of  gold,  valued  at  $21,374,152,  and 
31,7l7,297ounces  of  silver,  worth  $41,007,296; 
total,  $62,381,448.  The  total  yield  of  placer- 
mines  was  $12,109,172,  including  580,767 
oances  of  gold,  worth  $12,005,511,  and  80,177 
ounces  of  silver,  valued  at  $103,661.  The  ag- 
gregate product  of  all  mines  by  States  geo- 
graphically classified  was  as  follows : 


• 

STATE  OR  TJCRRI- 

PBODDOT. 

TORY. 

Gold. 

SQtot. 

Total. 

PAcino  onuioN. 

Akukft 

Arizona 

(IftHforaia 

Idaho 

NoTsda. 

Oreiron 

Utah 

Washington 

Totd 

DtTiaiOX  or  THS 
BOOKT  MOUHTAUfd. 

Golorado 

DakoU 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Wyoming 

Total 

KAtenJa  Dinsioif. 

Alabama 

(Georgia 

Maine 

ffi,951 

211.965 

17,150,941 

I,479,6fi8 

4,8S8,242 

1,097,701 

291.6S7 

185,S0O 

$51 

2,825,S25 

1,150,887 

464,550 

12,43U,6«7 

27,798 

^748,087 

1,019 

$6,009 

2,C87,790 

18,801,828 

1.944,208 

17,818,909 

1,125,494 

6,084,674 

186,819 

t2^261,U4U 

$21,148,879 

$46,40^719 

12,099,998 

8^305,418 

l;^5,7ii7 

49,8:>4 

17,821 

$16,549,274 

70,S18 

2,905,063 

892,  J87 

$19,249,172 

8,876,656 

4,710,885 

441,691 

17,821 

$19,917,432 

$7,878,18:1 

$27,795,675 

$1,801 

81,029 

2,999 

'"  10,999 

113,983 

18,040 

1.99^ 

$1,801 
81,861 
10199 

$33i 

7,2J0 

2.\H53 

16,0  K) 

140 

56 

Michigan 

New  Hampshire .... 

North  Carolina 

Soath  Oarollna 

Tenneaeee 

25.S58 

26,999 

119,09} 

18.(.96 

1,993 

Virginia ».»'21 

9,821 

Total 

$289,640 

$49,586 

a4fioooA 

SmiMABT. 

Padflc  dlTlsion 

DtvUlonorthe  Rocky 

Mountains 

Eastern  division .... 

$25,261,840 

7,878.188 
289,640 

$21,148,879 

19,917,492 
49,586 

$46,405,719 

87,795,675 
289.226 

Total 

$38,379,668 

$41,110,957 

$74,490,620 

TEAR: 

CkOd. 

SOtv. 

dlvtr. 

1848 

$10,000,000 

$10,000,000 

ISm 

40,000,000 

$60,666 

40,060,000 

1860 

60.0iH>,0uO 

60,000 

60,060,000 

1851 

6^1K)0,000 

60,000 

63,050,000 

1852 

60,000,000 

60,000 

60,060,000 

1858 

66,000,000 

60,000 

65,050,000 

1854 

60,000,000 

60,000 

60,050,000 

1856 

65,0(10,000 

60.000 

66,060,000 

1866 

65,00(»,000 

60,000 

66,050,000 

1857 

66,000,0J0 

60,000 

65,050,000 

1868 

60,000,000 

60,000 

60,050,000 

1859 

60,000,000 

100,000 

60,100,000 

1860 

46,000,000 

160,000 

46,150,000 

1861.^... 

48,000.000 

2.000,000 

45,000,000 

1862  . 7. . . 

89,200,000 

4,600,000 

48,700,000 

1865 

40,000,000 

8,6QO,000 

43,500,000 

1864 

46,000.000 

11,000,000 

67,000,000 

1866 

68,225,000 

11,250,000 

64,476,000 

1866 

68,500,000 

10,000,000 

68,500,000 

1867 

61,726,000 

18^500,000 

65,995,000 

1868 

48,000,000 

12,000,000 

60,000,000 

1869 

49,500,000 

12,000,000 

61,500,000 

1870 

60,000,000 

16,000,000 

66,000,000 

1871 

48,000,000 

98,000,000 

66.000,000 

1879 

86,000,000 

9a750,000 

64,75'\000 

1878 

86,00(»,(KM) 

85,750,000 

71,760,000 

1S74 

88,490,902 

87394,694 

70,81^496 

1875 

8),467,856 

81,727,660 

65,19^416 

1876 

8:^,929,166 

88,788,016 

7^7l9,l8^ 

1877 

46,897,890 

89,798,678 

86,690,968 

1878 

61,206360 

46,281,886 

96,487,746 

1879 

88.899,858 

40,812,182 

79,ni,990 

1880 

86,000,000 

87,700,000 

78,700,000 

Total.. 

$1,690,041,689 

$460,422,260 

$1,980,468,799 

The  following  estimate  of  the  production  of 
the  precioas  metals  in  the  United  States  from 
the  year  1848,  when  the  first  extensive  work- 
ing for  gold  was  in  operation  in  California, 
until  1880,  and  the  yield  of  silver  during  the 
same  -period,  prepared  hy  Horatio  0.  Bur- 
chard,  Director  of  the  Mint,  although  the  fig- 
ures for  1880  differ  slightly  from  those  of 
the  census  for  that  year,  affords  a  compari- 
son of  the  present  yield  with  that  of  former 
years : 


The  census  returns  of  silk-manufactures 
show  that  there  were  in  the  United  States 
888  factories,  with  8,467  looms.  The  gross 
value  of  materials  and  supplies  was  $22,871,- 
800 ;  gross  value  of  manufactured  products, 
$40,976,285 ;  net  value  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts, that  is,  value  of  finished  goods,  $84,410,- 
463;  greatest  numher  of  hands  employed  at 
any  one  time  during  the  year,  84,440;  total 
amount  of  wages  paid  during  the  year,  $9,107,- 
886 ;  capital,  real  and  personal,  invested  in  the 
business,  $18,899,500.  Of  the  $84,410,468  of 
finished  products,  $12,851,046  is  credited  to 
New  Jersey,  $9,268,585  to  New  York,  $6,488,- 
075  to  Connecticut,  $8,491,098  to  Massachu- 
setts, and  $2,653,166  to  Pennsylvania.  The 
finished  products  of  all  mills  in  the  United 
States  comprised  the  following  goods : 

Sewing  sUk ftn6,lS0 

Machine-twtot 6;000,965 

Floss-Bllk 219,960 

Bress-gooda. 4,115,205 

Batlns 1,101,875 

Tie- silks  and  scarft 606,676 

MUIlnery  silks 891,966 

Other  broad  goods 627,605 

Handkerchieft 8,862,550 

Ribbons 6,955,006 

I-aces 487,000 

Braldsand  bindings 999,686 

Fringes  and  dross-trimmings 4,960,976 

Cords,   tassels,   passementeries,  and  millineiy 

trimmings 1,866,0X6 

Upholstery  and  miliitiy  trimmings 1,899.865 

Ooach-laoes  and  carriage-trimmings 87.610 

Undertakers',  hatters\  and  fhr  trimmings 59,805 

Mixed  goods  and  silk  valnes  therein 610,768 

Total $84,410,468 

URUGUAY  (REPt^uoA  Obiental  del  Ubu- 
ottat),  sometimes  also  called  Banda  Oriental. 
This  repuhlic,  with  an  area  of  72,170  square 
miles,  ifi  divided  into  thirteen  departmentS| 
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with  a  total  population  of  440,000,  as  officiallj 
estimated  in  1877.  Montevideo,  the  capital, 
had  in  1S79  a  population  of  78,858. 

The  President  is  Dr.  F.  A.  Vidal,  elected 
March  15, 1880,  as  successor  to  Colonel  L.  La- 
torre. 

The  Gahinet,  previous  to  June,  1881,  was 
composed  of  the  following  ministers :  Foreign 
Affairs,  Interior,  Justice,  public  Worship,  Pifb- 
lic  Instruction,  and  Agriculture,  Dr.  M.  Maga- 
riiios  Cervantes ;  *  Finance,  Sefior  J.  Cuestas ; 
War  and  the  Navy,  Sefior  M.  Santos,  *^  colonel- 
major."  ^ 

The  Consul-General  of  Uruguay  for  the  whole 
United  States  is  Sefior  H.  Estrazulas,  residenii 
in  New  York. 

From  the  best  information  obtainable,  it 
would  appear  that  the  Uruguajan  army  num- 
bers 2,860  rank  and  file,  as  follows :  1,667  foot, 
282  horse,  and  294  artillery,  with  a  total  of  167 
officers. 

In  the  budget  for  the  year  1881  the  revenue 
was  estimated  at  $7,890,000,  and  the  expendi- 
ture as  follows : 

Legislature $160,720 

Ministry  of  Foreign  AflUrs 68,^94 

*•      of  the  Interior. 1,T49,788 

"      of  War  *nd  the  Nary 1,785,027 

"       ofFlnance 6()5,d84 

Benrioe  of  the  national  debt 8,&53,8U5 

Total $7,918,448 

The  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the 
issue  of  Treasury  notes  to  the  amount  of  $2,000, - 
000,  bearing  interest  at  four  per  cent,  in  order 
to  cover  the  deficits  of  1879  and  1880.  It  was 
presumed  that  a  new  tariff  bill,  before  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  in  January  and  February, 
would  havie  the  efiTect  of  increasing  the  receipts. 
One  of  the  prominent  measures  of  the  bill  was 
the  imposition  of  sliding  duties  on  breadstuffs. 
The  minister  expected  that  the  yield  of  these 
resources  would  balance  the  budget  estimates 
for  1881.  The  yield  of  the  Montevideo  cus- 
tom-house for  1878  was  $4,058,618,  and  that  of 
the  Secebedoria,  $857,904;  against  $8,677,531 
and  $660,788  respectively  for  1879. 

The  total  national  debt  consolidated,  on  Jan- 
nary  1,  1880,  was  reported  at  $47,861,042,  of 
which  $30,812,692  represented  the  home  debt. 
In  his  message  on  the  occasion  of  the  closing  of 
the  legislative  seasious,  July  15, 1881,  President 
Vidal,  referring  to  the  national  finances,  said  : 
"Thanks  to  wise  measures  of  economy,  the 
revenue  showed  an  increase  of  $1,200,000,  and 
the  public  funds  had  advanced  from  five  to 
fourteen  per  cent ;  the  cessation  of  the  system 
followed  by  my  predecessor,  of  applying  a  con- 
siderable share  of  the  annual  receipts  to  the  pay- 
ment of  back  liabilities  (now  funded  from  year 
to  year),  has  rendered  it  possible  to  make  a  more 
equitable  distribution  among  all  the  creditors; 
and  the  amortization  debt  (four  per  cent  an- 
nual sinking  fund)  is  selling  at  fifteen  per  cent ; 

*  On  the  resifniatlon  of  Senor  Maf^flos,  on  September  9th, 
Beflor  Yilara  took  the  portfolio  of  the  Interior,  and  Sefior 
Jos6  Yaaqaez  Bafastuniet,  till  then  Minister  at  Kio  de  Ja- 
neiro, the  portfolio  of  Foreign  AfDUra. 


nor  does  it  appear  too  much  to  say  that  it  will 
have  doubled  in  value  before  the  lapse  of  a 
year.  The  improved  condition  of  the  Treas- 
ury has  enabled  us  to  meet  all  liabilities  punc- 
tually." 

In  January,  1880,  there  still  remained  unre- 
deemed, to  the  amount  of  $8,495,500,  an  old 
paper  currency,  no  longer  in  circulation  or 
received  in  the  banks,  but  for  the  redemption 
of  which  there  was  an  appropriation  of  $16,- 
000  gold  per  month. 

Pursuant  to  the  agreement  of  February  20, 
1878,  the  Government  is  to  pay  to  the  com- 
mittee of  bondholders  of  the  consolidated 
home  debt  the  sum  of  $106,000  in  specie,  to  be 
applied  for  the  extinction  of  the  debt.  Owing 
to  a  succession  of  monetary  crises,  the  service 
of  the  debt  constituted  by  the  **  Uruguayan  " 
and  the  *^  Montevideo-European "  loans  was 
suspended  in  October,  1875 ;  but  certain  con- 
ditions proposed  to  and  accepted  by  the  cred- 
itors enabled  the  Government  to  resume  the 
service  on  January  1,  1878.  The  interest  on 
the  two  other  debts  has  always  been  paid  in 
full. 

The  following  figures  represent  the  valnes 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  republic  for  the 
quinquennial  period  1876-^80 : 


YEABS. 


18T6. 
Ib77. 

1878. 
1879. 
ISSO. 


IlBpOlll. 


$26,627,000 
80,945,851 
88,420,188 
82,595,SC4 
88,209,271 


$13,727,000 
15,899.405 
n,492,l» 
16.64fi.9«l 
19,702,201 


Among  the  countries  furnishing  the  imports 
in  1879  and  1880,  were  the  following: 


COUMTRIEB. 


England 

France. 

B  pain 

United  Statee, 

Italy 

Brazil 

Germany 

Belfflam 

Argentina.  ... 

Chm 

Cuba 


1879. 


$4,901.28^ 

2,606,081 

1,114,448 

1,125.454 

1,098,644 

2,010,001 

980.920 

257,863 

850,592 

7Jl,f80 

258,984 


18<»«. 


$5,815,076 

8,871,200 

1.568J60 

1,248.864 

1,528.880 

2,480,662 

1,108,261 

;  24,068 

527,588 

687,814 

20^891 


Some  of  the  countries  to  which  Uruguay 
sent  exports  in  the  same  years  were  as  under : 


OOUNTRDiS}. 


France 

Brwrll 

Oreat  Britain.  

United  Statee 

Belgiom 

Cuba 

ArfjTcntina. 

ItAly 

Maurltiasand  B^onlon 

Portugal 

Spain 

Capo  of  Good  Hope 

Germany 

Chill 

West  Indies. 

TenerUTo 

Peru , 

Pamgtiay 

China  and  Japan 


1879. 


188«. 


$8,517,2(>5 

8.494,988 

&4B1).2^ 

1,960,660 

l,484.r87 

l,04t>.«28 

4'.a292 

421, ('99 

S7,520 

78.189 

76.196 

71.4P4 

48.820 

24,971 

16.578 

12,176 

8,::>96 

484 

150 


$8,470,477 

8,941,411 

4,266,043 

2,947.187 

2.11«s740 

899.8U 

928,rifO 

812,0ii6 

25,<'7S 

124,741 

104JM1 


78.7W 
84,7$7 
]9,£«5 


5,249 
660 


UTAH.  859 

As  shown  bj  the  first  of  the  foregoing  tables,  they  have  manifested  so  often  and  so  constant- 

the  exports  in  1880  were  of  the  total  valoe  of  Ij  against  all  hostile  demonstrations.    It  has 

$19,752,201 ;  those  shipped  throngh  the  port  been  kept  actively  at  work  from  the  first  years 

of  Montevideo  amounted  to  $10,918,551.  of  the  existence  of  the  Church,  when  mission- 

The  shipping  movements  at  the  port  of  Mon-  aries  were  sent  to  the  Indians,  then  from  Ohio 

tevideo  in  1879  and  1880  were  as  below :  to  the  Missouri  River,  then  into  Canada  and 

through  the  whole  region  between  the  AUe- 

tdu.  ghany  Mountains  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 

first  misssionaries  to  England  were  sent  out  in 

...QJ  Entered.      608        252,251         801       688,619  1887.    An  effort  was  made  in  1841  to  plant 

iSlS:!^-      SS        IMJ         Sli       SI'^  Morraonism  in  Palestine,  but  without  success. 

^^^lUeand.      498        190^66         878       62i,8ii  In  184d  emissanes  of  the  Church  penetrated  to 


Ballliif- 

▼•iMU. 

Tom. 

«.-«. 

608 
450 

692 
498 

252,251 
167,091 
266,062 
190,866 

801 
841 
8S4 
878 

the  islands  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  France, 

Craft  of  all  kind  engaged  in  the  coasting  and  Germany,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Italy, 

river  trade  were  entered,  in  1880,  to  the  num-  Switzerlimd,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  were 

ber  of  2,906,  aggregating  556,887  tons,  and  eotered  in  1850 ;  the  West  Indies,  British  Qui- 

cleared  to  the  number  of  8,101,  aggregating  ana,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  South  Africa,  Ceylon, 

644.508  tons.  Hindostan,  Siam,  China,  and  Australia  in  1852. 

There  are  285  miles  of  railway  in  operation  Attempts  to  enter  Prussia  and  Austria  in  1858 

In  the  republic,  comprising  four  lines.    The  -'54  were  repelled  by  the  governments  of  those 

telegraph  lines,  in  1878,  were   of  the  total  countries.    Since  the  last  date  few  new  fields 

length  of  758  miles  (including  100  miles  of  sub-  have  been  occupied,  and  mission- work  is  now 

marine  cable),  with  twenty  stations ;  and  the  mainly  confined  to  four  or  five  regions, 

aggregate  number  of  dispatches  was  88,810.  The  whole  organization  of  the  missionary 

In  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  President's  work,  the  determination  of  the  fields,  and  the 

message  already  referred  to,  Sefior  Vidal  con-  nomination  of  the  missionaries,  are  under  the 

gratnlates  the  Houses  on  the  cloMng  of  a  leg-  control  of  the  hierarchy.    Theor Aically,  every 

islative  session  during  the  course  of  which  no  white  adult  male  Mormon  is  authorijEed  to 

movement  of  a  revolutionary  character  had  preach  and  baptize,  and  so  may  be  sent  abroad 

occurred.  to  save  his  fellow-men.    Hence  the  supply  of 

UTAH.    According  to  the  "  Bulletin  of  the  ^*  elders ''  is  abundant  and  practically  unlimited. 

United  States  Census,"  the  Territory  of  Utah,  The  magnates  of  the  Church  decide  how  many 

with  a  native  population  of  99,989  and  a  for-  missionaries  shall  go  forth ;  the  number  is  ap- 

eigu  population  of  48,994,  contains  26,566  im-  portioned  as  is  thought  best,  and  nominations 

migrants  from  Great  Britain,  885  from  Can-  are  made  by  the  375  presidents  and  bishops,  to  be 

ada,  12,755  from  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Nor-  confirmed  by  the  popular  vote  of  all  the  breth- 

way,  1,925  from  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  ren  gathered  at  the  great  April  and  October 

1,888  from  other  countries.    The  number  of  conferences  in  Salt  Lake  City.    Apparently, 

church-members  in  Utah  and  the  adjacent  dis-  no  discrimination  is  exercised  in  making  the 

tricts  is  given  by  a  Mormon  officer  at  88,000.  nominations,  and  no  appeal  is  admitted  from  the 

This  statement  admits  that  the  statistics  within  appointment.     Every  missionary  goes  at  his 

this  limit  are  far  from  complete,  and  adds  that  own  charges,  and  no  provision  is  contemplated 

no  statistics  whatever  have  been  gathered  re-  by  the  Church  for  his  family  or  his  business 

specting  the  ^^  scattered  membership  in  the  during  his  absence.    Commonly,  the  elders  go 

States,  Mexico,  and  Canada."    It  is  affirmed  out  in  twos,  for  mutual  comfort  and  assistance, 

by  Mormon  authorities  that  there  are  14,000  or  and  remain  at  their  posts  until  the  authority 

15,000  members  in  Europe,  and  between  4,000  that  sent  them  abroad  calls  them  home,  the 

and  5,000  in  New  Zealand,  the  Sandwich  Isl-  appointments  being  made  for  a  limited  period, 

and 9,  and  other  missionary  districts.  varying  in  length  according  to  the  remoteness 

The   Mormons   confront    the    movements  of  the  field,  from  one  to  three  years,  generally 

against  polygamy  which  are  made  through  gen-  about  two  years.    While  at  work,  the  mission- 

eral  public  agencies  and  in  Congress  with  un-  aries  are  directed  from  some  central  snperin- 

dannted  determination  and  unabated  zeal  in  tendence— if  in  Europe,  from  Liverpool,  with 

seeking  proselytes.  Within  their  own  Territory,  the  addition  of  provincial  sub-direction;  if  in 

the  adherents  of  the  Mormon  system  are  kept  the  United  States,  by  some  one  set  to  super- 

under  the  strictest  discipline  and  in  a  condition  vise  the  work  in  each  State  or  group  of  States. 

of  constant  readiness  for  united  action  to  resist  Provision  is  made  for  the  free  transportation 

the  effect  of  any  measure  that  may  be  direct-  of  the  converts  to  the  United  States,  and  an 

ed  against  the  institution  which  they  hold  to  account  is  kept  in  the  Bank  of  England  for 

be  particular,  while  their  missionaries  are  ac-  that  purpose.    During  the  last  five  years  more 

tive  abroad  gaining  converts  and  seeing  to  their  than  eight  hundred  elders,  or  an  average  of 

transportation  to  Utah.    The  missionary  or-  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  a  year,  have  been 

ganization  of  the  Mormons  is  one  of  their  sent  out  from  Utah  as  missionaries.    In  1880, 

strongest  anns,  and  is  the  institution  to  which  the  semi-centennial  year  of  the  Mormon  Church, 

more,  perhaps,  than  to  any  other  single  instru-  the  number  was  216;  in  1881,  it  was  189,  be- 

mentality,  they  owe  the  solid  strength  which  sides  79  who  were  sent  to  Arizona.    Of  the 
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800  missioiiarieB  sent  out  in  the  five  years,  Utah,  by  whose  means  10,000  Mormons  in  that 

284  were  assigned  to  the  United  States,  111  Territory  have  been  converted  from  polygamy, 

of  them  to  the  Southern  States,  219  to  ureat  These  people  have  addressed  a  memonal  to 

Britain,  114  to  Scandinavia,  17  to  the  Sand-  Congress,  asking  for  the  enactment  of  laws 

wioh  Islands,  and  18  to  New  Zealand.     In  that  will  effectually  suppress  the  practice  of 

1880,  80  were  sent  to  the  British  Isles,  88  to  polygamy,  and  asserting  that  that  pracdee  is 
Scandinavian  countries,  48  to  the  Southern  a  perversion  of  their  system,  and  no  real  part 
States,  and  88  to  the   Northern  States;    in  of  their  faith. 

1881,  1  to  Holland,  8  to  Germany,  6  to  the  Several  church  organizations  in  the  United 
Sandwich  Islands,  9  to  New  Zealand,  66  to  the  States  have  established  missions  and  schools  in 
Southern  States,  38  to  the  Northern  States,  85  Utah,  with  the  especial  purpose  of  exerting  re- 
to  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  and  89  to  ligious  and  educational  influence  against  Mor- 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  Estimating  the  monism,  the  condition  of  which  in  May,  1881, 
average  duration  of  an  elder^s  time  to  be  two  was  represented  as  follows:  The  Presbyterian 
years,  we  have  a  total  of  about  four  hun-  Church  had  forty-four  commissioned  mission- 
dred  Mormon  missionaries  abroad  at  any  given  ary  agents,  eleven  of  whom  were  ministers  and 
date.  The  number  of  converts  gathered  in  by  thirty-three  were  teachers.  It  paid  $20,000  a 
these  missionaries  can  not  be  so  exactly  calcu-  year  for  the  support  of  its  missionaries,  and 
lated.  About  28,740  were  brought  in  between  spent  besides  between  $5,000  and  $10,000  each 
1840  and  1860.  Within  the  next  decade  about  year  in  building  churches,  fnmishing  scbool- 
25,000  sailed  from  Europe  to  Salt  Lake  City,  houses,  etc.  The  principal  schools  were  at  Salt 
and  about  the  same  number  between  1870  and  Lake  City  and  Ogden.    Seven  new  ministers 

1882,  The  whole  number  from  the  first  ship-  and  additional  teachers  were  to  be  sent  ont  to 
load,  in  1840  to  1882,  may  thus  be  estimated  open  new  stations.  The  Congregationalista  had 
at  about  85,000.  The  annual  increase  from  two  ministers  and  nine  teachers,  and  were  to 
emigration  is  not  far  from  2,000.  build  during  the  summer  a  school-building  at 

A  branch  of  the  Mormon  Church,  called  the  Salt  Lake  City,  to  cost  $20,000.    They  had 

"  Reorganized    Church    of    the    Latter  -  Day  lately  received  an  endowment  fund  of  $3,000 

Saints,"  has  refused  to  accept  polygamy,  and  to  sustain  a  free  primary  school,  which  would 

opposes  it  as  earnestly  as  do  the  non-Mormon  be  a  feeder  to  the  academy.    The  Proteatant 

people  of  the  United  States.    It  numbers  about  Episcopalians    were  well    sustained  in   their 

40,000  members,  and  recognizes  Joseph  Smith,  church,  school,  and  hospital  work.    The  Meth- 

son  of  the  founder  of  the  Church,  as  its  head,  odists  had  ten  ministers  and  eight  teachers. 

The  members  of  this  branch  live  chiefly  in  Illi-  Two  of  the  clergymen  and  four  of  the  teachers 

nois,  and  have,  according  to  their  own  report,  received  no  missionary  support.     One  other 

600  churches,  1,500  ministers,  and  20,000  com-  teacher  was  supported  by  tne  Woman's  Home 

municants.     They  have  sent  missionaries  to  Mission  Society. 

Y 

VENEZUELA  (Estados  Unidos  de),  Uiotkd''  Affairs,  Licentiate  R.  Sey as ;  Interior  and  Jus- 

Statks  of,  an  independent  republic  of  South  tice,  General  V.  Amengual ;  Finance,  Dr.  J.  P. 

America.    According  to  the  recent  territorial  Roi'as  Patil;   Fomento,  Dr.  N.  Borges;   War 

division,  Venezuela  comprises  eight  States,  one  and  Marine,  General  £.  Lara;  Public  Credit, 

Federal  District,  and   six  Territories,  which,  Sefior  N.  Ramirez ;    Public  Works,  Sefior  A. 

with  their  population  (in  1881),  are  as  shown  in  Azpunia ;  Public  Instruction,  Dr.  A.  Dominid. 
the  following  list  from  the  Venezuelan  legation :        The  Venezuelan   eha/rgi   cTaffaires  to  the 

popoiatkm.  United  States  is  Sefior  Simon  Camacho ;  and 

|2™*d« »HS  the  United  States  Minister  to  Venezuela  is  Mr. 

ISollvar. 04,422  /,  twt    r^  -^ 

Carabobo 169,851  George  W.  Carter. 

FaiconZuiia 18T.0M  The  army  Comprises  2,240  men  of  all  arms; 

L^r**".*.'*"!^::::::::::::::::::::::::::  t%'!m  ^^  ^Jme  of  war  the  miutia  is  caiied  to  active 

Los  Andes'./.*.*.'.'.".'.'.".  /.*...**.!...'.'. '.*.''.'.'.    gflsiiog  Service.   The  navy  consists  of  two  small  steam- 

d!b"SS  Fede^".*.:::*.:*.:'.:*.:::::*.:.::;::  IS;^  ^"  »°^  *^«  .schooners,  with  an  aggregate  «•- 

Alto  Orinoco 18,230  mament  of  eight  guns,  and  manned  with  200 

Amazonas 18,060  marines. 

cStoSuG^iIABiaiio::;:;::::;::;       ij?!  in  the  budget  for  1880-'81  the  national  reve- 

Gotgira 88,864  nue  and  expenditure  were  estimated  as  below: 


Yuruari 71,640 


BSVENCS. 


Total 2,875,248  Cnstoma ...$8,854,000 

Car&cas,  the  capital,  has   a  population   of         Bait  monopoly ^SS'SS 

RQ  nnn  Fines,  etc 12,ooo 

0»,000.  Interest 841000 

The  President  of  the  Republic  is  General  A.         OctroL 640,ooo 

Guzman  Blanco;  and  the  Cabinet  in  1881  was         stampduty... ^*<^ 

composed  of  the  following  ministers :  Foreign  Total $4,660,000 


VENEZUELA. 


861 


IXPINDITTTBX. 

Q«nen]  admbiUtntlon $2,400,000 

Home  debt 482,000 

Foreign  debt 528,000 

Foreign  elaima. 208,000 

FabUc  iQatructton 5i5,138 

PubUoworka 884,862 

Total $4,448,000 

Of  the  amount  representing  the  cnstom- 
hoase  yield  in  the  table  of  the  revenue,  $8,- 
840,000  was  for  import  duties,  and  the  remain- 
ing $14,000  for  export  duties. 

The  national  debt  consists  of  a  foreign  debt 
amounting,  on  June  80,  1879,  to  $54,847,818, 
including  interest  past  due ;  and  a  home  debt 
of  $12,962,172,  of  which  $7,076,208  formed  the 
consolidated  five  per  cents.  In  1872  the  Gov- 
ernment paid  interest  on  its  loans,  but  sus- 
pended payment  in  September,  1878,  8nd  re- 
sumed in  March,  1879. 

The  following  table  shows  the  nature  and 
value  of  the  imports,  and  the  amount  of  duties 
collected  thereon,  for  the  six  months  ending 
December  81,  1877,  cotton  textile  fabrics  con- 
stituting the  heaviest  item : 


The  sources  of  the  foregoing  imports  were  as 
follows : 


OOMMODrriES. 


Arma 

BuUdln;  matertala 

Carriai^  nod  harneaa 

Clgarettea  and  materiala 

Coal 

Coin,  gold  and  allver. 

Corda^  and  twine 

Clothing 

Dellt-ware,  fine  and  common. 

Drugs  and  medidnes 

Flour  and  meal 

Furniture 

Olaas  and  glassware 

Goods,  dress : 

811k: 

Wool 

Linen 

Cotton 

Goods: 

8Uk  and  oatton 

linen  and  cotton 

Wool  and  cotton 

Mixed 

Free  of  duty 

Hardware  and  cutlerjr 

Hats  and  materials 

Hemp  and  manufkotures 

Iron,  copper,  and  sine  manu- 

fkotuTM 

Instruments : 

Sdentifla 

Musical 

MaeUneiy 

Matches  and  match-sticks 

Metals 

Mliicellaneoufl  artiekM 

Oils  and  candles 

Pointings  and  materlAls 

Pmmt,  wnpplng 

Photogmphs  and  mstttrials. . . 

Printing  materials 

ProTislons 

Perftimery  and  hair. 

8ea  products 

8hoes  and  materials 

8oap,  etc 

Thread  of  aU  kinds 

Time-keepers,  etc 

Tohaoou,  leaf  and  manu&et- 

ured 

Wines  and  Uquors 

Woods,  all  kinds 

Total 


Vdi 


$44,904  20 
1,480  25 

10.0»  28 

88,226  18 

492  00 

466,971  66 

52,898  45 
180.052  95 

6d.285  42 
182,1157  82 
848,118  97 

40,721  81 

40.486  95 

88,441  82 

276,492  91 

414,518  18 

2,171,748  67 

706  50 

28,741  59 

89,300  58 

124,769  14 

514,321  82 

217,6iS  60 

122,615  88 

97,805  88 

235,851  86 

8,809  49 

20,699  84 

59,136  68 

1,561  90 

l,a:«  57 

148,018  45 

199.826  85 

19.487  10 
18,768  74 

1,878  81 

^611  84 

594.492  03 

68,112  84 

17,465  45 

159,489  15 

149,417  40 

87,675  49 

52,748  61 

40,690  24 

417,289  78 

^845  77 


Dnttak 


$18,907  70 

588  79 

1,108  26 

21,174  55 

13,n89  44 
88,505  63 
53,272  82 
41,119  6) 
806,565  89 
24,5S7  08 
80,666  49 

81,427  a3 
105,255  99 
12a,645  49 
941,410  07 

168  00 
10,848  47 
19,610  49 
51,052  17 

"60,964*65 
51,889  81 
27,821  76 


886  66 

4,486  98 

7,005  41 

709  11 

462  71 

66,609  88 

106,772  62 

8,994  17 

9,599  80 

888  71 

88  04 

161,885  88 

84,488  68 

8<849  66 

61,199  85 

54,975  81 

90,786  81 

8,789  69 

15.685  18 

848,963  68 

8,286  99 


SOURCES. 


Great  Britain  and  colonies . . . 

France 

Germany 

United  States 

Spain  and  colonies 

Dutch  cok>nies 

Danish  colonies 

United  States  of  Colombia. . . . 

Italy 

Bnudl 

Total  


Ykli 


$8,068,974  88 

1,466,400  51 

l,292,8i0  18 

1.274,167  00 

817.167  70 

182.888  11 

189,717  54 

87,404  05 

28,651  51 

902  00 


$7,658,114  09 


DotlM. 


$1,086,617  18 

552,479  11 

4C6,267  47 

898,726  18 

105.009  87 

67,757  10 

16.828  49 

28,012  86 

12,541  98 

848  70 


$2,784,n8  89 


The  total  valne  of  the  imports  (one  half  of 
which  were  bread  staffs  and  provisions)  from 
the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 
1876,  was  $2,587,678,  the  dnties  upon  which 
amounted  to  $941,285. 

The  trade  between  Venezuelan  ports  and  the 
port  of  New  York,  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 
1879,  was  as  set  forth  in  the  following  sched- 
nles: 

XZP0RT8  TO  KSW  TORK. 


ooMMODrms. 

VklBM. 

OOMMODITIES. 

VdMi. 

Coffee 

$8,792,768 

845,739 

804,886 

111.0881 

88,828, 

68,855 

77,849 

Woods 

$18,684 
16366 

Goat-skins 

Cotton 

Deer-skins 

Cattle-hides 

Various  skina 

Dmsrs 

Various  artides.. 

Total 

8.708 
8,726 

Cacao 

Barks 

$8,607,816 

IMPORTS  niOM  NEW  TORK. 


SIX  MONTHS 
OF  1878. 

ValM. 

SIX  MONTHS 

1       OP  1879. 

VllM. 

July 

$209,510  64 
185,076  14 
85,195  70 
152.6F8  20 
168,262  81 
118,117  28 

January 

February .... 

March 

April 

May 

$124,465  87 

77,189  74 

154,687  77 

105,906  44 

182,822  84 

AuflTUSt 

September 

Ootober 

November 

December 

June 

112,927  29 

1 
Total  for  year. 

$1,561,964  16 

Venezuela  has,  besides,  a  certain  trade  with 
Philadelphia,  and  from  Sonthem  ports  of  the 
United  States  receives  considerable  quantities 
of  lumber — yellow-pine  and  cypress. 

The  Venezuelan  exports  for  the  six  months 
ending  December  81,  1877,  were  as  shown  in 
the  following  table : 


OOMMODimS. 


Vail 


Coffee $2,902,268 

Gold,  uncoined 888,668 


Cocao. 

€h»at-skins 

Ili'es 

MeUls 

Cotton 

TobHcoo 

Quinia 

Deer-skins....... 

Dye-woods 

Indigo 

Diridivi 

Woods,  yarious. 
Miscellaneous. . . 


669.841 

147,768 

117,648 

60,568 

60,878 

88,401 

84,666 

21,741 

16,886 

11,854 

8,148 

7,687 

162,178 


$7,858,114  09  I  $2,784,778  29 


Total $6,008^16 

The  destinations  and  respective  values  of  the 
foregoing  exports  were  as  follows: 


862 


VENEZUELA. 


No.  1. 


DESTINATIONS. 

Cotton. 

ladigo. 

Cftcwk 

CofllN. 

Goftt-ddiu. 

HUM. 

DcM^okfaM. 

DfnOVl* 

United  States 

$10,211  62 

18,T01  74 

7,668  04 

14.008  60 
8,593  (K> 
1,200  00 

$9,070  00 

672  00 

1,712  00 

$44,611  65 

14.688  4S 

486,852  84 

80,860  70 

42,680  &» 

107  00 

•  •  •  ■    •  • 

40  00 

$1,718,296  59  i 
795,071  09 
152,225  22 

86,684  28 

268  00 

19,118  22 

12«,780  00 
12,919  68 

$146,224  76 
777  60 
600  00 

■  •  »  •  •  ■ 

150  00 

$100,429  79 
9,447  06 
8,709  88 

2,287  96 
126  00 
678  00 

949  00 
21  00 

$17,777  10 

8,796  58 

168  80 

•  •  •      ■  • 

•  .  .  •  • 

$1^7  91 

Qervauxy 

France 

4^'eo 

Oreut  Britain  and  col- 
onies  

Spain  and  colonies 

Italy 

"688  66 

United  States  of  Co- 
lombia  

Datch  colonies 

Danish  colonies 

'1^09 

Total 

$50,878  00  tlLiUU  00;    t5fi».841  S7 

$2,902,262  96 

$147,762  86 

$117,648  19 

$21,741  48    ft&l48  Tl 

'    ' 

• 

-  . 

No.  2. 

DESTINATIONS. 

WoodL 

Djo-woodi. 

MotaJi. 

Coia. 

Qoink. 

Tobaeoo. 

inmUBMooi. 

Tolmlk 

United  States 

Germany 

$V,746'66 
2,144  00 

8,442  24 
"85666 

$1,14S  20 
6,068  00 
8,824  26 

1,854  80 
1,016  00 
2^976  00 

"iww 

$16,981  78 

•28,617  00 

8,840  46 

11,160  00 
"968'66 

•  •  •      •  •  •  • 

$80,678  26 

$;6,982  00 

9,065  00 

468  00 

8,110  00 

"w'w 

•  •••••   •■ 

$6  00 

27,478  00 

608  00 

10,182  64 

$18,719  26 

12,897  44 

6,817  00 

108,269  98 
887  68 
289  00 

6388  72 

88,914  72 

60  00 

$2,186,888  69 
918,764  94 

France 

629,176  19 

Great  Britain  and  col- 
onies  

802,896  68 

1,074375  98 
49,086  48 

Spain  and  colonies.  .1 . 
Italy 

24,740  22 

United  States  of  Co- 
lombia   

"'228*66 

129,062  7b 

Dutch  colonies 

60,421  40 

Danish  colonies 

60  00 

Total 

$7,687  24  $16,S86  76|  $60,662  18 

$888,568  94  $34,666  00 

$88,401  64 

$182,178  77 

$6,002,616  65 

The  following  were  the  exports  to  the  United  States  through  the  port  of  La  Goajra  for  the 
year  ending  December  81,  1880: 


COMMODrriES. 

Qnuter  Multaig 
MardkSl. 

Qoutcr  tttdinf 
JimeSO. 

Qnutar  mdlng 
Sflptambcr  80. 

QttAittr  •odfaif 
DecBmbac  81. 

Totel  lor  A»  jmr. 

Coffee 

$92,662  06 

22,512  28 

1,207  92 

1,657  09 

18,801  81 

$226,170  67 

21,672  28 

89,406  81 

1,100  94 

84,281  89 

$260,281  42 

21.218  86 

22,696  84 

6.824  19 

Included. 

$167,771  92 

26,817  b^ 

6,808  08 

1,188  76 

Inclnded. 

$726,826  06 

Hides  and  skins. 

Cacao 

92,116  24 
69,612  60 

M  Iscellaneons 

10,765  97 

Costa  and  charges .... 

47,688  20 

Total 

$181330  m 

$:)12,582  09 

$900,864  81 

$192,076  62 

$986,804  07 

The  shipping  at  the  port  of  La  Gaayra  for  the  year  ending  September  80, 1880,  was  as  follows 


SirTERO. 


British 

French i  Porta  of  France, 


German 

United  States. 

Danish 

Italian 

AH  others 


Totals. 


Hamburg  and  New  Tork. 
Porta  of  the  United  States. 

Hamburg 

Italian  porta 

Mostly  of  Germany 


BtnoMn. 

SaiUng' 

▼MMlk 

To4 

Number. 

Tom. 

Nmolwr. 

TODI. 

Ntimbar. 

66 

•  •  •  • 

14 

•  •  •  • 

79 

74 

•  V  *  • 

7 

•  «  •  • 

81 

64 

■  ■  •  ■ 

16 

•  ■ 

69 

1 

616 

16 

8,669 

16 

•  • 

•  •  ■  • 

12 

■  »  •  • 

12 

•  • 

«  •  «  « 

6 

•  ■  ■  • 

6 

•  m 

•  •  ■  • 

12 

»  •  ■  > 

12 

134 

80 

274 

Toas. 


4,234 


■ 

. 

To 

CLKARED. 

Fr.AGS. 

StMunen. 

Sailing-TCMcU* 

TotelK. 

Number. 

• 

Tou. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Nnmbn* 

To-. 

British 

Porto  of  Enirland 

64 
75 
66 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

■  •  •  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

■  •  •  • 

616 

•  •  •  • 

•  ■  ■  • 

•  *  •  • 

18 
8 
14 
15 
11 
6 
11 

■  •  •  • 

■  ■  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

8,669 

a  ■  «  * 

•  •   •   • 

•  •  •  « 

77 
88 
70 
16 
11 
6 
11 

»  •  ■  • 

French  

Ports  of  France    

»  •  •  • 

German 

Hambnnr  and  New  York     . 

*  •  •  • 

United  States 

Ports  of  the  tTnited  States 

Hamburg 

4^284 

Danish 

•  ■  •  • 

Italian 

Italian  norta 

•  •  •  • 

All  others 

Mostly  of  Germany 

•  »  •  « 

Totals 

196 

78 

274 

VERMONT,  863 

A  bi-monthly  steam  service  was  established  The  State  finances  for  the  year  ending  July 

between  La  Guayra  and  New  York  in  Novem-  81,  1881,  were  as  follows:  Receipts,  including 

ber,  1879,  the  route  having  been  shortly  after-  cash  in  the  Treasury  and  in  bank  on  August  1, 

ward  modified  via  the  Island  of  (Jura?oa,  with  1880,  $519,860.95  ;  expenditures,  $414,548.89; 

which  Venezuela  carries  on  a  considerable  leaving  in  the  Treasury,  on  August  1,  1881,  a 
trade.                                                                    '  cash  balance  of  $104,712.06. 

The  only  railway  line  so  far  in  operation  in  The  assets  of  the  State  then  were : 

the  republic  is  that  from  Tuc&cas  to  the  mines         cash  on  hand  and  on  deposit $1MJ12  06 

of  Aroa,    about    seventy   miles.       Amtmg   the  Deduct  due  towns  and  bonds  overdue..      12,610  00 

additional  Unes  projected  are  those  from  La  Learing  cash  available m^^s     * 

Guayra  to  Car4cas,  from  Puerto  Uabello  to    Add  sute  tax  on  list  of  1661 270,00000 

Valencia,  and  from  the  head  of  If  ^e  M"*;  toui  .ritau.  ««t. liSilSTii 

caibo  to  a  pomt  m  the  neighboring  repuDlic  of 

Colombia.  "  Should  these  lines  be  completed,"  The  liabilities  of  the  State  consist  of  $155,- 

says  United  States  Oonsul  Barnes,*  from  whose  500,  represented  by  State  bonds  of  Agricult- 

dispatches  to  the  Department  of  State  the  fore-  nral  College  fund  to  the  amount  of  $185,500, 

going  statistics  have  mainly  been  drawn,  ^'  it  is  and  $20,000  in  outstanding  checks  for  United 

likely  that  the  foreign  commerce  of  Venezuela  States   surplus  fund  due  towns.    The  court 

would  be  considerably  increased,  and  her  rela-  orders  drawn  have  been  reduced  from  $88,- 

tions  with  the  world  bettered."  826.85  to  $48,714.88  in  1881.    Fines  and  costs 

VERMONT.    Among  the  laws  of  general  paid  into  the  Treasury  have  'increased  from 

interest  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Vermont  $14,089.58  in  1877,  to   $33,067.58   in  1881. 

at  the  session  of  1881,  the  most  important  is  The  net  court  ezj)en8es  have  been  reduced 

considered  to  be  the  ^^Act  to  equalize  taxa-  from  $118,287.12  in  1877,  to  $47,586.16  in 

tion."    The  results  of  its  provisions  are  con-  1881. 

fidently  expected  to  greatly  increase  the  reve-  The  material  interests  of  Vermont,  espe- 
nae.  The  valuation  of  real  estate  heretofore  cially  the  agricultural,  industrial,  and  manufact- 
has  been  exceedingly  unequal,  and  varied  from  nring,  are  reported  to  have  been  ^*  exception- 
one  quarter  to  three  quarters  of  its  value ;  ally  prosperous  "  in  1881.  The  industrial  and 
also  above  three  fourths  of  what  is  termed  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  State  have 
personal  property  are  said  to  have  escaped  been  run  to  their  fullest  capacity  during  the 
taxation  entirely.  The  new  law  requires  as-  year,  and  have  done  a  much  larger  business  in 
sossors  to  appraise  real  estate  at  its  cash  value,  their  various  kinds  than  ever  before.  Respect- 
namely,  not  at  what  it  could  be  sold  for  at  ing  the  products  of  the  soil  and  the  industries 
aiction,  or  at  a  forced  sale,  but  at  what  it  connected  with  it,  several  among  them  are  stat- 
might  easily  be  sold  for  at  a  private  sale.  This  ed  in  detail  as  follows :  '*  The  winter  months 
must  be  fixed  by  the  judgment  of  the  assess-  (January  to  March)  were  favorable  for  lum- 
ors,  and  may  for  that  reason  differ  in  different  bering,  and  a  large  quantity  of  spruce,  hem- 
localities.  This,  with  the  owner^s  statement  lock,  maple,  and  pine  was  cut  in  the  forests, 
under  oath,  will  constitute  the  basis  of  valua-  The  maple-sugar  production  was  the  largest 
tion.  The  rate  of  State  taxation  is  fixed  by  for  several  years,  and  is  estimated  to  have  ap- 
the  act  at  seventeen  cents  on  the  hundred  dol-  proximated  12,000,000  pounds,  and  to  have 
lars,  or  at  $1.70  on  every  thousand  dollars.  brought  an  average  price  of  nine  cents  per 

The  grand  list  of  Vermont  for  1881,  made  pound,  or  over  $1,000,000.    The  hay-crop  was 

up  of  complete  returns  received  from  all  the  about  an  average  one,  taking  the  State  as  a 

towns  in  the  State  by  August  1st,  in  accord-  whole,   and   fair  prices  were  realized.    The 

ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  new  law,  and  crop  doubtless  exceeded  1,000,000  tons,  valued 

tiled  in  the  Secretary's  office,  was  as  follows :  at  $10,000,000.     The  pasturajce  was  excellent 

T3.««  polls,  at  12,  is $14,729,600  Up  to  December,  and  even  in  that  month  many 

Rofti  estate  appraised  at ^JJonJoJ?  farmers  tumed  their  cattle  out  to  grazing. 


Personal  property 46,896,961 


The  cereal  crop  was  the  largest  harvested  for 


Totaipoiisand property  yaiaation...  $164,068,6M  many  years,   and  is  said  to  have  exceeded 

In  1880  the  total   valuation  of  polls  was  8,000,000  bushels,   approximating  $5,000,000 

$14,491,200;   of  real  estate,    $71,017,981;   of  in  value.     The    potato-crop   was    good,   and 

personal  property,  $15,375,533 ;  total,  $100,-  prices  ranged  high.    The  yield  of  this  vege- 

850,009.  table  was  about  4,500,000  bushels,  and  at  an 

The  increased  polls  and  property  valuation  average  price  of  sixty  cents  a  bushel  would 

in  the  State  is  as  follows:  On  polls,  $761,600 ;  bring  $2,760,000.    The  production  of  butter 

on  real  estate,  $31,419,121 ;  on  personal  prop-  was  large,  and  commanded  good  prices.    The 

erty,  $31,521,434;    total    gain,    $63,702,155.  yield  of  apples  in  the  Champlain  Valley  was 

This  is  an  appreciation  in  the  appraised  per-  unusually  large,  but  in  other  sections  there 

sonal  property  of  the  State  under  the  new  law  was  not  a  full  crop.    The  wool  clipped  in  Ver- 

of  nearly  800  per  cent,  and  of  the  real  estate  mont  was  about  an  average  amount — 2,500,000 

of  about  45  per  cent.  pounds.    Miscellaneous  articles  of  farm  prod- 

"Vp^;;S;iS7^n;ir,«i.i«ent «  u  Ga.yns  «,d  .iurw«d  "«?  ^ave  done  well,  and  brought  remuneradve 

appointed  oonsal  to  Cura^oa.  pnces. 


864 


VERMONT. 


VIRGINIA. 


The  present  condition  of  the  educational  in- 
terest in  Vermont  la  shown  by  the  following 
statistics :  The  children  of  school  age  in  the 
State  number  79,238,  distributed  over  2,349 
school  districts,  and  attending  2,597  public 
schools.  These  schools  are  maintained  by  the 
State,  at  an  annual  expense  of  $446,216.  The 
number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  public 
schools  is  4,359,  and  the  aggregate  amount  of 
salaries  paid  them  is  $360,32U  per  annum.  The 
yearly  average  cost  of  each  school-child  to  the 
State  is  about  $5.93.  There  are  7,123  scholars 
who  attend  other  than  public  schools.  The 
State  has  three  normal  schools,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  which  it  contributes  about  $12,000 
annually. 

Vermont  has  nineteen  incorporated  acad- 
emies, with  105  teachers  and  2,545  scholars. 
Their  income  from  tuition  amounts  to  $25,692 ; 
in  addition  to  which  they  receive  $17,000  an- 
nually from  endowment  funds. 

There  are  also  nineteen  graded  schools  in  the 
State,  with  6,036  scholars,  having  129  teachers. 
Of  tiiese  graded  schools  St.  Albans  High- 
School  takes  the  lead,  having  1,077  scholars, 
19  teachers,  and  tuition  receipts  of  $841.  Rut- 
land has  986  scholars,  and  received  $385  tui- 
tion money.  St.  Johnsbury  has  558  scholars, 
with  $60  for  tuition.  Bennington  shows  the 
number  attending  her  graded  schools  to  be 
611,  and  the  tuition  fund  to  amount  to  $446. 

There  is  also  a  considerable  number  of  ex- 
cellent private  and  parochial  schools  in  the 
State. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  at  the  last  ses- 
sion, by  inadvertency,  it  is  said,  repealed  that 
Hoction  of  the  law  which  provided  for  the  sal- 
ary and  expenses  of  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Education  for  the  ensuing  two  years.  On 
this  account,  Justus  Dartt,  reputed  to  be  emi- 
nently qualified  for  performing  the  duties  of 
that  office,  declined  the  appointment  tendered 
to  him  by  the  Governor  (Farnham)  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1881.  Subsequently  the  Governor 
removed  the  cause  of  Mr.  Dartt^s  refusal  by 
himself  assuming  the  obligation  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Superintendent's  salary  and  ex- 
penses, in  which  personal  guarantee  he  was 
joined  by  some  twenty  prominent  citizens. 
Upon  this  security,  Mr.  Dartt  accepted  the  ap- 
pointment. The  amount  of  the  Superintend- 
ent's salary  and  expenses  is  about  four  thou- 
sand dollars;  his  duty,  among  others,  being 
**  to  visit  the  various  towns  in  the  State  and 
examine  into  the  condition  of  their  schools, 
with  a  view  to  supply  their  wants;  to  hold 
educational  meetings  in  each  county ;  and  to 
conduct  the  examinations  in  the  several  nor- 
mal schools." 

The  improvement  and  alterations  in  the  Re- 
form School  Building,  for  which  the  Legisla- 
ture some  years  ago  appropriated  $10,000,  have 
been  executed  and  were  brought  to  completion 
by  the  close  of  1881.  The  number  of  inmates 
in  the  school,  on  July  31, 1880,  was  122 — ^boys 
108,  girls  19;  at  the  close  of  the  year  1881  it 


was  96 — boys  78,  girls  18 ;  showing  a  decrease 
of  26  in  the  eighteen  months  intervening. 

The  population  of  tiie  State  by  counties,  in 
1880  and  in  1870,  was  as  follows: 


1880. 

84.1T8 

18T*. 

88.4fi4 

81,9.50 

81.82& 

28,607 

82,285 

82,798 

86,4H> 

7,981 

6.bll 

80,825 

80.891 

i,124 

4,088 

12,184 

18,448 

28..*^ 

88,090 

28,US« 

81.085 

41.829 

40,651 

2^404 

86,590 

28,768 

8ft,086 

85,196 
882,886 

86,068 

880,651 

COUNTIES. 

AddiMm 

BeDDln^ton 

Caledonia. 

Chitteoden 

Essex 

Franklin 

Grand  Isle 

Lamoille 

Orange , 

Orleans 

Ilatlaod 

Washington 

V'lndham 

"Windsor 

The  State. 


VIRGINIA.    Public  interest  in  the  State  of 
Virginia  was  largely  concentrated  during  the 

J  ear  npon  the  settlement  of  the  debt  In 
anuary,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  rendered  a  decision  in  the  case  of  Hart- 
mann  t».  Greenhow,  Treasurer  of  the  citj  of 
Eichmond,  passing  upon  the  validity  of  the 
funding  act  of  1871  and  subsequent  legidation. 
The  act  of  1871  provided  that  the  coupons  of 
the  bonds  to  be  issued  should  be  ^^  receivable 
at  and  after  maturity  for  all  taxes,  debts,  dues, 
and  demands  due  the  State."  In  1872  an  act 
was  passed  declaring  that  thereafter  it  shoisld 
*^  not  be  lawful  for  the  officers  charged  with 
the  collection  of  taxes  or  other  demands  of  the 
State,'^  then  due  or  therealter  to  become  due, 
*^  to  receive  in  payment  thereof  anything  else 
than  gold  or  silver  coin.  United  States  Treas- 
ury notes,  or  notes  of  the  national  banks  of 
the  United  States."  The  validity  of  this  act 
was  attacked  in  the  courts,  on  the  ground  that 
it  impaired  the  obligations  of  a  contract  with 
the  holders  of  the  bonds,  and  this  view  was 
upheld  by  both  the  State  and  Federal  tri- 
bunals. Then,  in  1878,  the  Legislature  passed 
an  act  providing  that  from  the  interest  pay- 
able out  of  the  Treasury  on  bonds  of  the  State, 
whether  funded  or  unfunded,  there  should  be 
retained  a  tax  equal  in  amount  to  fifty  cents 
on  the  one  hundred  dollars  of  their  market 
value  on  the  first  day  in  April  of  each  year,  and 
made  it  the  duty  of  every  officer  of  the  Com- 
monwealth charged  with  the  collection  of  taxes 
to  deduct  from  the  matured  coupons  which 
might  be  tendered  to  him  in  payment  of  taxes, 
or  other  dues  to  the  State,  such  tax  as  was 
then  or  might  thereafter  be  imposed  on  the 
bonds.  The  act,  in  terms,  applied  to  all  bonds 
of  the  State,  whether  held  by  her  own  citizens 
or  non-residents  and  citizens  of  other  States 
or  countries.  In  1874  the  Legislature  modi- 
fied this  provision  so  that  the  tax  on  the  bonds 
should  not  be  retained  from  the  interest  paid 
on  them  when  they  were  the  property  of  non- 
residents of  the  Commonwealth.  But  this 
exemption  was  omitted  in  the  act  of  1876  pr<»- 
viding  for  the  assessment  of  taxes  in  the  States 
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in  which  the  provision  of  the  act  of  1878  was 
inserted.  It  was  the  validity  of  this  provision 
that  was  presented  for  the  determination  ot 
the  Sapreme  Ooart  in  the  case  of  Hartmann  v$, 
Greennow.  The  following  is  the  conclasion 
of  a  long  opinion  of  the  court  in  which  the 
qoestions  involved  were  falJj  discussed : 

The  fUndinjf  mot  stipulated  that  the  ooupons  shoiild 
be  receivable  for  all  taxes  and  dues  to  the  State- 
that  la,  for  taxes  and  dnea  owing  bj  the  holders  ot 
the  coupons,  and  for  their  ftill  amount ;  and  upon 
this  pledge  the  holders  of  the  bonds  of  the  State 
surrendered  them  and  took  new  bonds  for  two  thirds 
of  their  amount.    The  act  of  1876  dedarea  that  the 
coupons  shall  not  be  thus  reoeived  for  taxes  and 
dues  owing  by  the  holders  of  them  for  their  iiill 
amount,  but  only  for  such  portion  as  mav  remain 
after  a  tax  subsequently  levied  upon  the  bonds  to 
which  they  were  orignnally  attaoned   is   deducted, 
thougfh  the  bonds  be  neldoy  other  parties.    If  this 
act  does  not  impair  the  contract  with  the  bondholder 
— who  was  authorised  to  transfer  to  others  the  coupons 
with  this  quality  of  recetvftbility  for  taxes  annexed— 
and  also  the  contract  with  the  bearer  of  the  coupou 
written  on  its  face  that  it  should  be  received  for  all 
taxes  due  the  State-^it  is  difficult  to  see  in  what  way 
the  contract  with  either  would  be 'impaired,  even 
though  the  tax  on  the  bond  should  equal  the  whole 
fiu)e  of  its  coupons.    If,  against  the  express  terms  of 
the  contract,  the  State  can  take  a  portion  of  the  inter- 
est in  the  shape  of  a  tax  on  the  bond,  it  may  at  its 
pleasure  take  the  whole. 

We  are  clear  that  this  act  of  Virginia  of  1876  (sec- 
tion 117),  requiring  the  tax  on  her  bonds,  issued  under 
the  funding  act  of  Maroh  81, 1871,  to  be  deducted 
from  the  coupons  originally  attached  to  them  when 
tendered  in  pavment  of  taxes  or  other  dues  to  the 
State,  can  not  oe  applied  to  coupons  separated  ftom 
the  bonds,  and  held  oj  different  owners,  without  im- 
pairing the  contract  with  such  bondholders  contained 
m  the  fhnding  act,  and  the  contract  with  the  bewer 
of  the  coupons.  It  follows  that  the  petitioner  was 
entitied  to  a  writ  of  mandanut  to  compel  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  city  of  Biohmond  to  receive  the  coupons 
tendered  to  him  in  payment  of  taxes  due  the  State 
for  their  full  amount. 

Mr.  Justice  Miller  dissented,  saying: 

In  addition  to  the  seneral  proposition  which  I  have 
always  maintained,  uat  no  Legislature  of  a  State  has 
authority  to  baigam  away  the  State's  rights  of  taxa- 
tion, I  am  of  opmion  that  in  issuin;  the  bonds  and 
coo^ns  which  are  the  subject  of  this  controveny  the 
Le^vijlature  of  Virginia,  neither  in  terms  nor  by  an'y 
just  inference,  made  any  contract  that  the  bonos  and 
coupons  shoold  not  be  subtl^^^  to  the  same  taxes  as 
other  property  taxed  by  the  State. 

Meantime  the  operation  of  the  funding  act 
as  a  settlement  of  the  debt  question  had  long 
sinoe  ceased,  the  compromise  plan  embodied 
in  the  McOullooh  bill  of  1879  had  been  rqeot- 
ed,  the  Riddleberger  reat^ustment  bill  had 
been  vetoed  by  the  Governor,  and  the  ques- 
tion remained  open,  and  constituted  the  chief 
issue  In  the  politioal  canvass  of  the  year. 

A  convention  of  colored  people  was  held  at 
Petersburg  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  Maroh, 
which  was  somewhat  divided  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  supporting  the  political  movement  of 
the  Re^j asters.  This  divii«ion  led  to  the  with- 
drawal of  a  portion  of  the  delegates  who  were 
opposed  to  the  movement 

The  members  of  the  convention  who  did  not 
approve  of  its  action  entered  a  protest  against 
it,  and  issued  an  address  to  the  people, 
vou  zzi.— ^   A 


The  State  Oonvention  of  the  Readjusts 
party  was  held  at  Richmond  on  the  2d  and 
8d  of  June.  There  were  several  candidates 
for  the  nomination  for  Governor,  the  most 
prominent  of  whom  were  William  £.  Cameron, 
John  £.  Massey,  J.  8.  Wise,  and  V.  D.  Groner. 
On  the  second  day,  and  after  several  ballots 
had  been  taken.  Colonel  Cameron  received  the 
nomination.  John  F.  Lewis,  a  Republican^ 
was  made  the  candidate  for  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor. Captain  Frank  S.  Blair,  a  Greenbacker, 
was  nominated  for  Attorney- General.  The 
platform  adopted  was  as  follows: 

1.  We  recognize  our  obligations  to  support  the  in- 
stitutions for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  the  lunatic 
aaylum,  public  ft«e  senools,  and  ffovemment  in  this 
State,  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  rate,  and  we  depre- 
cate and  denounce  that  policy  of  rinf-rule  end  subor- 
dinate sovereignty  which  for  yean  oorrowed  money 
out  of  banks,  at  high  rates  of  interest,  for  the  dis- 
charge of  these  paramount  trusto,  while  our  revenues 
were  left  to  the  prey  of  commeraisl  exehanffes,  avail- 
able to  the  State  only  at  the  option  of  specuTators  and 
syndicates. 

2.  We  reassert  our  purpose  to  settle  and  adUust  our 
State  obligations  on  the  principles  of  the  "  bul  to  re- 
establish the  public  orMit,"  known  as  the  Biddle- 
berger  bill,  passed  by  the  last  General  Assembly  and 
vetoed  by  the  Qovemor.  We  maintain  that  this 
measure  recognizes  the  just  debt  of  Viiginia^  this,, 
that  she  assumes  two  thirds  of  all  the  monev  vir^nia 
borrowed  and  sets  aside  the  other  tlurd  to  West  v  ir- 
ffinia  to  be  dealt  with  bv  her  in  her  own  way  and  at 
her  own  pleasure ;  that  it  placea  those  of  her  credit- 
ors, who  nave  never  received  but  a  six-pei^^ent  in- 
stallment of  interest  in  nine  yean  upon  exact  equality 
with  those  who,  by  corrupt  sgendee,  were  enabled  to 
absorb  snd  monopolize  our  mesns  of  payment ;  that  ii 
agrees  to  pay  such  rate  of  interest  on  our  securities  as' 
can  witii  certain^  be  met  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
State,  and  that  it  containa  aU  the  essential  features  of 
finality. 

8.  We  reassert  our  adherence  to  the  constitutional 
requirement  for  ** equal  and  uniform  taxation'*  of 
property,  exempting  none  except  that  specified  by  the 
Constitution,  and  used  exdusively  for  religious,  chari- 
table, and  eauoational  purposes. 

4.  We  reassert  tiiat  the  paremount  obligation  of  the 
various  works  of  internal  improvement  is  to  the  poo-, 
pie  of  the  State,  by  whose  authority  they  were 
created,  by  whose  money  constructed,  and  by  whoae 
graces  they  live ;  and  it  is  eiyoined  upon  our  repre- 
sentatives snd  executive  ofiloen  to  enforce  the  dis- 
chai]^  of  that  duty,  to  insure  to  our  people  such  rates,, 
facilities,  and  connections  as  will  protect  every  indua- 
tiy  and  interest  against  discrimination,  tend  to  the 
development  of  their  sgricultural  and  mineral  re- 
sources, encourage  the  investment  of  active  cspital  in 
manufactures  snd  profitable  employment  of  labor  in 
industrial  enterprises,  grasp  for  our  cities  and  for 
the  whole  State  these  ^vantages  to  which  by  thmr 
geogrephical  position  they  are  entitled,  and  fujfiU  all 
tne  great  public  ends  for  which  they  were  desiffnod. 

6.  The  Beacyusten  hold  the  right  to  a  fVoe  ballot  to 
be  a  riffht  preservative  of  all  rights,  and  that  it  should 
be  maintamed  in  eveiy  State  of  the  Union.  We  be- 
lieve a  capitation  tax  a  restriction  upon  suffrage  in 
Virginia,  and  to  bo  in  conflict  with  the  fourteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
We  believe  it  is  a  violation  of  that  condition  of  the 
reconstruction  wherein  a  pledge  was  given,  not  to  so 
amend  our  State  Constitution  as  to  deprive  any  citi- 
zen or  class  of  citizens  of  the  right  to  vote,  except 
as  a  punishment  for  such  crimes  as  are  felony  at  com- 
mon law.  We  believe  such  prerequisite  to  voting  to 
be  contrary  to  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  the  very 
foundation  of  whi^  is  representation  as  antcoodont 
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bMe,  d^knoralizingf  and  dangerous  usea  to  which  it  haa  ^jqq 

been  proatituted.    We  know  it  oontributee  to  the  in-  s/That  we  will  uphold,  in  its  full  oonstitutiaDal 

creaae  of  monopoly  power  and  to  oorruptinK  the  voter,  integrity  and  efBcien w,  oii  publio-echool  ayatem  for 

For  theae  and  other  reaaona  we  adhere  to  flie  puipoae  the  education  of  both  white  ind  colored  ohildren-a 

hitherto  exprewed  to  provide  more  effectual  legiak-  .yfitem  inaugurated  by  the  Constitution  of  the  8tete 

don  for  the  coUectlon  of  thia  tax  dedicrted  by  the  gj^d  esubliahed  by  Ac  action  of  the  CoMcnriSve 

Constitution  to  the  oublio  f^ee  sohooU,  and  to  ^liah  pa,^  ye«»  before  it  waa  required  by  the  Conatita- 

'' ?  1?"*^*^^*^^ **^' "^  reatnction  upon  auf&age.  Son.  ind  wUl  take  the  moat  effectuiJ  meana  for  the 

6.  The  Bea<ijuatew  congratulate  the  whole  people  fl^thftii  execution  of  the  aame  by  applying  to  ita  aup. 

of  Virginia  on  the  progress  ot  the  last  few  yeaw  m  port  all  the  revenuea  set  apart  ior^tSi^  hj  the 

developing  the  mmeral  reaouroes  and  promoting  the  fconfltitution  or  otherwise. 

Bjanufacturing  enterpnsee  m  the  Btate,  and  they  de-  4.  Upon  this  deolarafeion  of  prindplea  we  oot^ally 

ohire  their  purpoae  to  aid  theae  great  and  ffrpwuig  in-  invite  &  oMjpenition  of  all  CoSascrvative  Democrat/, 

dustncs  by  aU  proper  and  esaenUal  legislation,  State  whatever  i^iay' have  been,  tw  now  ««.  thwr^vicws 

and  Federal.  Jo  this  end  they  will  oontmue  their  ^pon  the  pubUc  debt,  in  the  election  of  the  nonineor 

efforts  m  bdmlf  of  more  cordial  relatione  between  the  ofthis  convention  and  in  the  maintenance  of  t&e 

Mctiona  and  Btatea,  and  eepmnaUy  for  the  concord  and  supremacy  of  the  Democratic  party  in  thia  State, 

harmony  which  will  mdce  the  country  know  how  Titfoha./inihm'.  That  any  iSotii^on,  coming  ftom 

eameatlv  and  ainoerely  Vuiginia  invitee  all  men  into  ^ly  quarter,  that  the  Conservative-DemocnSo  party 

her  borders  aa  visitors  or  to  become  atuens  without  of VuginU  haa  been,  ia  now,  or  piopoaea  to  beop- 

fear  of  social  or  pohtical  oatraoiam ;  that  every  num,  poeed  to  on  hatud  baOhi  and  fl/fltrJottSTia  a  calumny 

ftom  whatever  aeotion  of  the  countiy ,  ah^  eiy  ov  the  Jpon  the  State  of  Viiginia  aa  tmfbunded  in  Act  aa  it » 

ftiUeat  fhsedom  of  thought,  apcech,  pollUoa,  and  re-  dishonorable  to  ita  authors. 

Ugion,  and  that  the  State  which  first  formuhrted  these  Bmolvtd,  Thai  apedal  efforts  be  made  to  foster  and 

u  ftmdamental  m  f^ee  government  la  yet  the  atadel  encourage  the  agri<mltaral,  mechanical,  mining,  rnami- 

for  their  exerciae  and  protection.  iacturing,  and  other  industrial  intereata  of  the  State. 

The  caU  for  the  regular  Democratic  or  Con-  j^^^  ^^  D^i^l  was  nominated  aa  the  can- 

•ervafave  Convention  waa  issued  early  in  the  ^idate  for  Governor  at  the  close  of  the  first 

jear,  but  the  convention  was  not  held  nntd  the  a^y^g  proceedings.    On  the  following  day  the 

4th  of  August.    Ittookplaoem  Richmond,  and  tjo^et  was  completed  by  the  nomination  of 

the  proceedings  occupied  two  days.    The  fol-  j^^  Barbour  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  and 

lowing  platform  was  unanimously  adopted  be-  p^jiip  ^^  MoKinney  for  Attorney-General, 

fore  the  nominations  were  made :  it  fc^j  b^en  the  plan  of  some  of  the  Repnb- 

The  ConaervaHve-Democratip  party  of  Virginia—  Hcan  leaders  to  hold  no  State  Convention,  but 

SrgSS'X^^S^blSrS,n';:i&fj;  ^J^  •««}{«»"  ^'^^^?  Bead jnrter..  by 

of  the  present  ooidition  of  the  UiUon  and  of  thia  Com-  Si™»  P»^  ^*^^  ^®™  **;  ^^^  own  convention, 

monwealth^  for  the  clear  and  diatbict  assertion  of  its  This  waa  m  part  earned  out,  the  Kepoblicans 

political  pnnciplea,  doth  declare  that  we  adopt  the  fol-  Joining  in  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  con- 

lowing  articlee  of  ^Utical  faith:  vention  of  June  2d  in  many  cases,  but  there 

spjjj.a^a^^^  was  a  con«de«ible  ek^^^^  of  the  party  which 

ofthopeas,  and  fitiedom  of  the  penon  under  the  pro-  waa  diasatisfied  with  this  course,  and  averse  to 

tection  of  the  Mmit  eor^ua;  of  trial  by  juries  impar-  the  proposed  coalition.    John  r.  Lewis^  who 

tjally  TOloctwi,  and  of  a  pure,  upright,  md  non-fa^  was  nominated  by  the  Readjusters  as  their 

toS It^^oi  d^Tor  Jf  Ac ^toy^d d^U  candidate  for  lieutenant-Govemor,  was  chair- 

offlcera  of  government;  and  the  aelectionTor  pubUo  ™"»  ^t^\  Republican  State  Central  Commlt- 

officea  of  those  who  are  honest  and  best  fitted  to  fiU  tee.    On  the  11th  of  June  he  called  a  meeting 

them ;  the  support  of  the  State  sovemments  hi  all  of  the  committee,  to  be  held  at  Richmond  on 

thmr  rights  aa  the  meet  ocMmpetenl  admmistrators  <A  the  21st,  but  subsequently,  on  the  ISth,  post- 

:S&-reputg^tSXide'af^^  Pooed.the  dateythe  28th.    A  pari  ^^ 

the  General  Government  hi  its  whole  constitutional  committee  met*  however,  on  the  21st,  and,  m 

vigor  aa  the  aheet-anchor  of  our  peace  at  home  and  the  absence  of  Mr.  Lewis,  General  W.  C.  Wick- 

our  aafety  abroad.  ham  waa  called  to  the  chair,  and  the  follow- 

2.  That  the  maintenance  of  the  public  credit  of  tj^  rMolnticma  were  adonted    bv  a  vote  of  15 

VUglnia  ia  an  essential  means  to  tiie  promotion  of  her  ^  ««>*"«<»»  w«re  aaoproa,  Dj  a  vote  01  10 

prosperity.    We  condemn  repudiation  in  every  ahape  *^  ^  * 

and  form  as  a  blot  upon  her  honor,  a  blow  at  her  per-  TTAaraot,  On  the  11th  day  of  FebmarVj  1881,  the 

manent  welfiue,  and  an  obstacle  to  her  progress  in  State  Centrsl  €k>mmittee  of  the  Bepnohcan  V^ftf 

wealth,  influence,  and  power ;  and  that  we  wul  make  adopted  by  a  nnammona  vote  (all  the  memben  being 

evoxy  effort  to  secure  a  settiement  of  the  public  debt,  present  in  person  or  by  proxy)  the  following  lesolu- 

with  the  consent  of  her  creditors,  which  is  consistent  lion : 

with  herhonoranddicteted  by  justice  and  sound  pub-  Btmlttd.  That  the  well-being  of  the  Bepubllcan 

lie  policy ;  that  it  is  eminently  deairable  and  proper  part^  in  Vuginia  demanda  that  no  member  of  a  B»- 

that  tiie  several  dasaes  of  the  debt  now  existing  should  publican  oiganization  or  committee  ahall  be  at  the 

bo  nnifled,  so  that  equality,  which  ia  equity,  majr  con-  same  time  a  member  of  any  political  oiganiaation  or 

trol  in  the  annual  pavment  of  interest  and  the  ultimate  committee  which  doea  not  aoknowled^  allegiaDce 

redemption  of  principal ;  that  with  a  view  of  securing  to  the  Repnbliean  party  and  ito  prindplea,  and  wbj 

such  e|(iuality  we  pledge  our  party  to  use  all  lawfiu  such  memoer  so  acting  shall  thereby  vacate  hia  poei- 

anthority  to  aecure  a  settlement  of  the  Btate  debt  so  tion  aa  a  member  of  the  Bepublican  committee  or  or- 

that  there  shall  be  but  one  class  of  the  public  debt ;  ganixation,  and  a  Bepublican  ahall  be  elected  fbrth* 

tiiat  we  will  use  all  lawfiil  and  constitutional  means  in  with  in  his  stead ;  and 

Mir  power  to  aeoore  a  settlement  of  the  State  debt  Whm^at^  The  Hon.  John  F.  Lewis,  by  accepting  a 
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potition  on  the  State  ticket  of  the  Bet4ja8ter  p«rty.  alition,  and  the  following  platform  was  adopt- 

nu,  tinder  the  operation  of  that  resolation,  vacated  ^  • 

the  position  of  ohairman  of  the  Central  Committee :        -I,    «      ,  „  •  ,^.    ...,.,  , 

now,  therefore,  be  it  Ta«  Sepablicana  of  Virginia,  bj  their  duly  appomt^ 

Jiuolv€d^  That  this  committee  proceed  at  once  to  iffl  ed  delegates  in  convention  aasembled,  do  rMolye—  ^ 

aaid  Taoanoy  by  the  election  of  a  ohairman.  ,  h  That  the  Bourbwi-Democratio  party  of  Viigmia, 

by  its  most  recent  omoial  utterances,  has  shown  that 

General  Wiokham  waa  accordingly  chosen  it  is  false  to  its  professions  respecUnf^  the  credit  of  the 

chairman,  and  resolDtions  were  adopted  in  favor  State,  and  that  it  again  seeks  to  deceive  both  the  peo- 

of  holding  a  Kepnblioan  convention  at  Staunton  Pl«  «>d  creditors  by  means  of  fidr  promises  which  it 

^«  «.k«  o5<.k  ^#   A  ««««*      Tk«  #rxii^«r;.,»  -,^««  never  means  to  folnll. 
on  the  24th  of  August.     The  following  were       2.  That  the  Bourbon-Democratic  party  of  Viigmia 

also  adopted :  is  qow,  as  ever  in  ito  past  history,  opposed  to  the  true 

BewUfsd,  That  the  State  Central  Committee  of  the  interesta  and  welfiure  of  the  people ;  opposed  to  fi«e 

Republican  party  of  Viryonia  do  hereby  caution  the  And  Mr  elections  and  an  honest  count,  as  evidenced 

Bepublioims  that  the  effort  to  disrupt  our  party  inau-  by  ita  determination  to  uphold  the  unrepublioan  laws 

gurated  in  the  spring  of  1880  is  stm  being  attemptedL  which  require  the  payment  of  a  capitation  tax  as  a  pre- 

and  we  uzge  upon  aU  good  Bepubhcans  to  be  watchftil  requisite  to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  suflhtge ;  and 

of  the  interesta  of  their  party.    We  uige  them  to  see  opposed  to  free  public  schools  for  the  education  of  the 

to  it  that  their  county  and  city  organizations  are  con-  children  of  all  the  people. 

sUtttted  of  their  best  and  most  relUble  men,  and  see        «•  That  Uie  AnU-Bourbpn,  or  Libera],  j^rty,  fias 

that  tiie  delegates  which  they  send  to  the  State  Con-  ehown  by  ito  acta,  smce  it  obtained  oontrol  ot  the  Le^- 

vention  are  men  who  can  not  be  swerved  from  their  islatnre  and  partial  oontrol  of  the  State  government, 

allegianoe  to  Republican  principles,  and  who  will  not  the  sincerity  of  ita  professions  in  favor  of  the  fiiithful 

yield  the  integrity  of  the  organizauon  of  the  Ropub-  oollection  and  honest  expenditure  of  the  public  reve- 

uoan  party  of  Virginia.  nues  as  designed  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 

Betoltid^  That  the  State  Central  Committee,  now  in  State,  in  favor  of  free  and  fiur  elections,  in  fevor  of 

session,  out  of  abundant  caution,  do  adjourn  to  meet  impartial  Junes  and  the  impartial  execution  of  the 

in  this  place  on  Tuesday,  the  28th  day  of  June,  1881.  hiws,  and  m  favor  of  pubhc  education.    „  ,    ,   ^  . 

*^  .  I     V  .  X.  *•  That  in  view  of  this  condition  of  political  affairs. 

At  the  meetmg  of  the  committee  on  the  and  abating  no  part  of  our  determination  to  deal  justiy 

28tb,  Mr.  Lewis  olumed  that  the  action  of  the  with  all  the  orediton  of  Virginia,  and  to  labor  to  pay 

previous  meeting  was  unauthorized  and  inval-  every  dollar  tl^t  she  honeethr  owes  her  creditors,  we 

&.    After  a  warjn  discu^on  the  differeno<«  ^5^0^^^^^^^^!^.^^^^ 

were  oomposed  by  the  withdrawal  of  both  hearty  co-operation  with  all  other  citizens  who  sup- 

Wiokham  and  Lewis,  and  the  choice  of  J.  W.  port  the  candidates  nominated  by  the  Anti-Bourbon 

Oooiiran,  colored,  as  obairmaD  of  the  commit-  or  liberal  Convention  held  in  the  city  of  Richmond 

tee.  and  an  affreement  for  a  convention  at  •^°P*mi_"5  '<.?^^; ,.  xi   .    ?*    »  ^v 

T -i^tik/,  J!^  JTkI  ^A♦^^^v#  A  «««-f      A  ^^^^^-T        5.  That  as  Republicans  we  eamestiy  mvite  all  other 

Lynchburg  on  the  lOtb  of  August.    A  contest  BepubUcans  to  join  tiieir  efforto  with  cure  for  tiie  final 

was  immediately  developed  m  the  canvass  for  overthrow  of  Bourbon  oppression,  intolerance,  and 

delegates  between  those  who  favored  a  co-  tyranny  in  the  State  of  Virginia. 

alition  of  the   Republicans  and  Readjusters        ^^     uo^    •  ^^      ^  »   1         *    ».  a  ^v 

and  those  who  deired  the  nomination    of  a  .  The  "  Straight-outs  "also  rejected  ihe  con- 

-straight"  Republican  ticket  When  the  date  ^ence  report,  and  voted  down,  89  to  46,  a 

for  hofdiog  the  convention  arrived,  the  antag-  Proposition  to  make  nominations.    They  were 

onism  was  so  strong,  and  the  determlnationif  '*'' fr<>™  ^^^  ^r^lJ^T^^^'^v^   t^ 

each  faction  not  tS  yield  to  the  other  so  de-  «l?^«J  ™^V?*  **^«  ^^^  ^^li  ^^  ^^»<^>*  **»« 

cided,  that  the  State  Central  Committee  di-  foUowmg  platform  was  adopted  : 
Tided  and  engaged  separate  halls,  and  two  con-        Whm^eat^  It  is  proper  that  when  the  people  asaem- 

ventions  were  held  instead  of  one.    A  confer-  We  in  convention  they  should  avow  disUnctly  the 

ence  committee,  on  the  eve  of  the  convention,  g^irf?!?  U  ^^*"^^*  ^"^  ''^"^  ^^^  '^^  *  "'^^^ 
presented  the  following  propositions  to  the       Se»oU>ld.  1.  That  we,  the  Republicans  of  VLmnia, 

two  bodies :  heroby  make  a  declaration  of  our  all^g^ce  and  ad- 

1.  It  is  recommended  by  ihe  joint  committee  that  healonto  the  prindples  of  the  Republican  party  of  ^c 


be  made  by  the  convention  now  assembled  in  the  op-  or  pwties  whatsoever.                                «_.  w  ^ 

ei»-hou8e  8.  That,  among  the  principles  of  the  Republican 

«.  It  U'fhrther  recommended  that  Republican  can-  P^»  ?^«  is  of  more  vital  importMce  to  the  wel&re 

didates  be  nominated  m  all  counties  and  senatorial  and^terwt  of  Uie  oountry  in  allito  parts  than  that 

districta  m  which  the  Republicans  have  a  minority,  "^^^^  ??!5~°^^  ?®  sancrtity  tit  jjovemment  oon- 

and  in  which  the  local  oigttiaations  deem  such  nonS-  f»*^..}u  *^«"\™  becomes  the  wcud  duty  and  nrov- 

nations  advisable  ince  of  the  Republican  partjr  of  Virgima  to  guard  and 

8.  That  the  pre'sent  State  Central  and  State  Execu-  protect  the  credit  of  om:  tim^honored  State  jrhich 

tive  Committers  of  the  Republican  party  of  Virginia  hasbeen  besmirched  with  repudiation  or  received  with 

remain  as  at  present  constituted,  aid  take  no  ^ve  distonst  bv  the  rtoss  mismsna^ment  of  the  vmious 

part  in  a  oampai«n  m  which  the  party  has  no  oandi-  f-ftions  of  the  l>emoc«Uc  party  which  have  controlled 

dates  in  the  flfeld  *^®  legisktion  of  the  State. 

4.  That  the  mimbers  of  this  joint  conference  com-  ,»;  That  the  R^ubUcan  p«ty  of  Viiginia  heroby 

mittee  pledge  themselves  to  eddeavor  to  secure  the  pledges  itself  to  redeem  the  State  from  the  disCTcdit 

passage  ofthcso  resolutiooj  by  the  conventions  now  ^  nj«^  *»«W»  ^^^^  her  m  rogard  to  her  just  obh^ 

inMSion  '^ons  for  moneys  loaned  her  for  constructing  her  m- 

..       '         ,.         .      xi.                         •  tenudimprovementa  and  charitable  institutions,  which, 

After  some  discussion  these  were  nnanimons-  permeating  every  quarter  of  the  State,  brinff  benaflto 

ly  rejected  by  the  gathering  which  favored  co-  of  fiur  greater  value  than  thdr  cost  to  oar  whole  peo- 
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pk :  and  we,  in  th«  most  solemn  form,  pledge  the  Re- 
publican pojlv  of  the  State  to  the  i\ill  payment  of  the 
whole  debt  of  the  State,  less  the  one  third  set  siiide 
aa  justly  falling  on  West  Virginia. 

4.  That  the  mdustries  of  the  oountrv  should  be  fos- 
tered through  protectiye  laws  so  as  to  develop  our  own 
resources,  employ  our  own  labor,  creste  a  home  mar- 
ket, enhance  values,  and  promote  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  oi  the  people. 

6.  That  the  publio-school  system  of  Virginia  is  the 
ereaturo  of  the  Bepubliean  party ;  and  we  demand 
that  every  dollar  the  Constitution  dedicates  to  it  should 
be  saozedly  applied  thereto  ss  a  means  of  educating 
the  cbLildr^  of  the  State,  without  regard  to  oondition 
or  rsoe. 

6.  That  the  elective  franchise,  as  an  equal  right| 
should  be  based  upon  manhooa  qualiflcations,  ana 
that  we  &vor  the  repeal  of  the  requirements  of  the 
prepayment  of  the  capitation  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to 
the  fnnchise  ss  opposed  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  m  violation  of  the  oondition  where- 
by tiie  State  was  readmitted  as  a  member  of  our  con- 
stitutional Union,  as  well  as  against  the  spirit  of  the 
Ccmstitution,  but  demand  tiie  impoution  of  the  capi- 
tation tax  as  a  source  of  revenue  n>r  the  support  of  the 
public  BchooU  without  its  disfranchising  effects. 

7.  That  we  favor  the  repeal  of  the  (usqualification 
for  the  elective  fiimchise  by  a  conviction  of  ^tty  lar- 
ceny, and  the  infamous  laws  which  place  it  in  the 
power  of  a  single  justice  of  the  peace — ofttimes  being 
more  corrupt  thsn  the  criminal  before  Um— to  disfran- 
chise his  fellow-man. 

8.  Finally,  that  we  ui^  the  repeal  of  the  barbar- 
ous law  permitting  the  imposition  of  stripes  as  de- 
grading and  inhuman,  contrary  to  the  ffenius  of  a  true 
and  enlightened  people,  and  a  reUo  of  barbarism. 

A  oommittee  on  nominations  reported  a 
ticket  as  follows:  For  Governor,  William  0. 
Wickham,  of  Hanover ;  for  Lieatenant-Gov- 
emor,  8.  M.  Tost,  of  Augusta ;  for  Attorney- 
General,  Judge  Willoughby,  of  Alexandria. 
Wickham  and  Yost,  although  they  had  been 
foremost  in  nrging  independent  nominations, 
declined  to  be  candidates,  and  the  name  of 


Judge  Willonghby  was  then  withdrawn,  and  the 
matter  left  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Committee. 
The  election  took  place  on  the  8th  of  No- 
vember, and  resulted  in  the  snocess  of  the  Re- 
ac^uster  or  **  Liberal  '^  ticket  T^e  vote,  as 
officially  declared  in  the  General  Assembly  at 
its  meeting  in  December,  was  as  follows: 

Whole  vote  oMt  Ibr  GoTonior ni,S40 

ForWOnam  £.  CameroQ 111,479 

For  John  W .  Dtnlel 99,757 

BoKtieriDf lO 

Whole  vote  eest  for  lieatensnt-Govoraor...  919JB88 

For  John  F.  LewlA 111,259 

J»or  JaoMt  Berhoor. 99,929 

For  John  B.  Lewis. I,ifi6 

For  James  B.  Bsthonr bSS 

Boattstlng lo 

Cameron's  majority  for  Grovemor  was  11,716 
over  Daniel,. Lewis's  for  Lieutenant-Governor 
11,680  over  Barbour,  and  Blair's  minority  over 
McEinney  for  Attorney- General  was  12,278. 

The  Legislature  began  its  regular  biennial 
session  on  the  7th  of  December.  It  consisted 
of  28  Readjnsters  and  17  Democrats  in  the 
Senate,  and  58  Readjnsters  and  42  Democrats 
in  the  House,  making  a  Rea^j  aster  migority  of 
6  in  the  Senate  and  6  in  tiie  House,  or  12  on 
joint  ballot  On  the  20th  of  December  a  vote 
was  taken  in  the  two  Honses  for  United  States 
Senator,  to  succeed  General  Johnston  in  1888. 
Mr.  H.  H.  Riddleberger  was  the  Rea^jnater 
candidate.  General  Johnston  being  supported 
for  re-election  by  the  Democrats.  The  vote 
was  22  for  Riddleberger  and  18  for  Johnston 
in  the  Senate,  and  59  for  Riddleberger  and  87 
for  Johnston  in  the  House.  One  vote  was  cast 
for  General  William  C.  Wickham. 

The  following  table  gives  the  population  of 
Virginia,  by  counties,  in  1880,  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  figures  for  1870: 


oounths. 


Aeoomack . . . 
AnMinarle... 
Alexn&dria... 
Aneghaoy.... 

Ameu , 

Amherit . . . . 
AppocDAttox . 
Aiurotta 


AQiratt 
Btth.. 


Badibrd 

Blmd. 

Botetourt 

Brunawick 

Bnduuinn 

Baekingfaam 

Ounpbell 

CaroUne 

Oarroll 

CbarleaCity 

Charlotte 

Chesterfield 

aarke 

Craig 

Cnlpeper 

Comberland 

Dinwiddle 

EliabethClty.... 

Eaaez. 

Fdrfia 

Faaqoler 

Floyd 

Fravanna 

Franklin 

ThaBtate.... 


isae. 

isre. 

94.406 

30.409 

82,018 

87,044 

17,54« 

16,756 

fi,580 

8,674 

10,877 

9,878 

18,709 

14,900 

10,080 

8,900 

85,710 

38,768 

4,488 

8,790 

81.8C0 

30,887 

0,004 

4.000 

14,808 

11,829 

18,707 

18,427 

fi,694 

8,7n 

10,540 

18,871 

88,260 

38,884 

17,848 

10,128 

184»8 

9,147 

5,513 

4,970 

16,858 

14;M8 

n085 

18,470 

7,6S2 

6,670 

8,784 

3,943 

18,408 

13,227 

10,540 

8,143 

82,870 

80.703 

10,089 

8<808 

11,083 

9,987 

18,030 

13,953 

23,998 

19,690 

19,206 

9,824 

10.803 

9,870 

80,084 

18,264 

ooumths. 


I  Frederick.. 
;  OUes 

OloQoester. 
I  Goochland. 

Orayaon... 

Greene 

I  Greenville.. 
I  UalUhz.... 

Hanover... 

Heniioo ... 

Henry  .... 

Highland.. 


Iile  of  Wight... 

Jamoa  Cl^ 

King  and  Qneen. 

KlngGeoige 

KlngWiUlam... 

Tancaoter 

Lee. 

Loodoan. 

Loolsa 

Lunenburg 

Madison 

Matthews. 

I  Mecklenburg.... 

Middlesex 

Montgomery.... 
Kanaemona..... 

Nelson 

New  Kent 

Noriblk. 

Northampton . . . 
Northnmberiaad 


1880. 

isre. 

17,568 

16,006 

8,794 

^870 

11,876 

10,211 

10,293 

10,818 

18,068 

9.087 

0,880 

4,684 

8,407 

6,863 

88,088 

37,828 

18,588 

10,455 

82,708 

•S'12 

16,009 

13,808 

0,164 

4,151 

10,073 

8,830 

0,483 

4.420 

^"'5£ 

9,709 

6,897 

0,743 

8.701 

7,010 

6,160 

0,800 

10,116 

18,268 

88,684 

30,939 

18,943 

16.889 

11,580 

10,408 

10,063 

8,670 

7,601 

6.300 

84,610 

31,818 

6,203 

4.981 

16,698 

18,066 

1^908 

11,576 

16,686 

18,898 

0,010 

4.881 

08,657 

46,703 

9,103 

8,046 

7,939 

6,868 

coumths. 


Nottoway 

Orange 

Page 

Patrick 

PitUylvanla . . . . 

Powhatan 

Prince  Edward. . 
Prince  Geoi^ . . 
Princess  Anne . . 
Prince  William. 

Pohuki 

Rappahannock. . 

Richmond 

Roanoke 

Rockbridge 

Rockingham 

RnsseO 

Bcott 

Shenandoah 

Bmyth 

Boothampton . . . 
Bpottsyhrania. . . 

Btaflbrd. 

Barry 

Sussex 

Taaewell 

Warren 

Warwick 

Wsshington 

Westmoreland . . 

Wise  

Wythe. 

Yorit 


isse. 


11,106 
18,003 

9,960 
13,888 
03a»9 

7^7 
14,668 
10,064 

9,884 

9,ieo 

8,760 

9,391 

7,190 

18,105 

80,008 

39,667 

18,906 

17,388 

18.304 

13,160 

16,013 

14,638 

7.211 

7,881 

10,068 

iie<i 

7,899 

8,S68 
30,808 

8348 

7,773 
liSlS 

7,848 

1^13,660 


ISttt. 


8,3»1 
10,886 

8,463 
10,361 
8UM8 

7,667 
13,004 

7,E04 
6,588 

8.261 

6wBC8 

9,860 

16,058 

28,668 

11,108 

18,086 

14,986 

8,898 

13,985 

11,738 

6,438 

UBa 

7,866 

10.791 

1^716 

1,6» 

18,816 

T^ 

4,786 

11,611 

7,188 

1,2S6J68 
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The  one-handredth  anniveTsary  of  tbe  battle 
of  Torktown  and  the  surrender  of  the  British 
forces  under  Lord  Oornwallis,  which  virtaally 
ended  the  Revolutionary  straggle,  was  cele- 
brated under  national  and  State  auspices  in 
October.  Under  an  act  of  June  7,  1880,  a  se- 
lect joint  committee  of  Oongress  was  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  the  arrangements  on  behalf 
of  the  natioiul  Government,  and  obtain  saitable 
designs  for  a  monument  to  be  erected  at  the 
scene  of  the  surrender  at  Yorktown.  A  com- 
mission of  artists,  consisting  of  R.  M.  Hunt  and 
J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  of  New  York,  and  Henry  Van 
Brunt,  of  Boston,  was  selected  to  design  the 
monument,  and  their  report  was  made  and  ac- 
cepted in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  The  pro- 
Sramme  of  the  celebration  covered  several 
ays.  On  the  18th  of  October  the  Moore 
House,  the  scene  of  the  capitulation,  was  for- 
mally opened,  the  celebration  was  inaugurated 
with  an  address  of  the  president  of  the  local 
association,  and  there  was  a  reunion  of  the  de- 
scendants of  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Revo- 
lution. On  the  14th  there  were  addresses  by 
Hon.  Oarl  Sohnrz  and  Professor  Elie  Oharlier, 
of  New  York,  in  commemoration  of  the  part 
taken  by  German  and  French  allies  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary struggle,  followed  by  a  grand  ball 
in  the  pavilion.  On  the  16th  there  were  a  re- 
gatta and  pyrotechnic  displays  and  illumina- 
tions. The  16th,  which  was  Sunday,  was  de- 
voted to  appropriate  religious  ezercisas.  The 
17th,  the  anniversary  of  the  sending  of  a  flag  of 
truce  by  Oornwallis,  was  occupied  with  meet- 
ings of  various  civic  associations  and  with  pub- 
lic addresses.  On  the  18th  there  were  an  ad- 
dress of  welcome  to  visitors  an  1  participants 
in  the  celebration  by  Governor  Holliday ;  an 
opening  address  by  Senator  J.  W.  Johnston, 
chairman  of  tbe  Oongressional  Committee;  and 
the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  monu- 
ment with  imposing  Masonic  ceremonies.  This 
was  followed  on  the  19th  by  the  more  distinct- 
ively literary  features  of  the  occasion,  in- 
cluding a  brief  address  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States ;  an  historical  oration  by  Robert 
0.  Wiathrop,  of  Massachusetts;  a  poem  by 
Ja'nes  Barron  Hope,  of  Richmond;  an  ode 
written  by  Paul  H.  Hayne,  of  South  Oarolina; 
and  appropriate  musicaJ  exercises.  On  the  20th 
there  was  a  grand  military  review,  participated 
in  by  bodies  of  citizen  soldiers  from  all  parts 
of  the  Union,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  naval 
review  on  the  21st  The  week  following  was 
largely  occupied  with  special  displays  and  en- 
tertainments in  the  city  of  Richmond. 

In  response  to  national  invitation  there  were 
present  at  the  ceremonies  of  the  18th  and  19th 
delegations  of  forai^n  guests,  including  repre- 
sentatives of  th'i  families  of  Marquis  de  la  Fay- 
ette, Oonnt  Rochambean,  and  Baron  Steuben. 
These  were  under  the  charge  of  Secretary 
Blaine,  and  were  assigned  positions  of  special 
honor  at  the  celebration  exercises  of  the  15th. 
President  Arthur*8  address  on  that  occasion 
was  as  follows: 


Upon  this  soil,  one  hundred  yean  i^,  our  foreih- 
then  brought  to  a  suooeasful  issue  their  heroio  i^trug- 
gle  for  independenoe.  Hero  and  then  was  established 
aod  is,  we  trust,  made  secure  upon  this  oontinent  for 
ages  yet  to  come,  that  piinciple  of  government  which 
in  the  veiy  fiber  of  our  political  system — ^tbe  sover- 
eignty of  the  people.  The  renentments  which  at- 
tended and  for  a  time  survived  the  clash  of  arms  have 
lon|^  since  ceased  to  animate  our  hearts.  It  is  with 
no  teoling  of  exultation  over  a  defeated  foe  that  to- 
dajr  we  summon  up  a  remembrance  of  those  events 
wliich  have  made  tnis  holy  ground  whereon  we  tread. 
Surely  no  such  unworthy  sentiment  could  find  harbor 
in  our  hearts,  so  profoundly  thriUed  with  the  expres- 
sion of  sorrow  and  sympatby  which  our  national  be- 
reavement has  evolved  from  the  people  of  England 
and  their  august  sovereign.  But  it  is  altogether  fit- 
ting that  we  should  gather  here  to  refresh  our  souls 
with  the  contemplation  of  unfaltering  patriotism,  the 
sturdy  zeal  of  sublime  faith  which  acnieved  the  re- 
sults we  now  commemorate.  For  so^  if  we  learn  aright 
the  lesson  of  the  hour,  shall  we  be  mdted  to  transmit 
to  the  generations  which  shall  follow,  the  precious 
lenoy  which  our  forefiitbers  left  to  us — ^the  love  of 
liDierty,  protected  by  law.  Of  that  historic  scene  which 
we  here  celebrate,  no  feature  is  more  prominent  and 
none  mora  touching  than  tbe  partidpation  of  our  gal- 
lant allies  ih>m  across  the  seas.  It  was  their  pres- 
ence which  gave  fiwh  and  vigorous  impulse  to  the 
hopes  of  our  oountrymen  when  well-nigh  disheaitoned 
by. a  long  series  of  disasten.  It  was  Uieir  noble  and 
generous  aid  extended  in  the  darkest  period  of  the 
struggle  which  sped  the  coming  of  our  triumph  and 
maoe  the  capitulation  at  Torktown  possible  a  eentury 
ago.  To  their  descendants  and  representatives,  who 
aro  here  present  as  honored  ffuests  of  the  nation,  it  is 
mjT  fflad  duty  to  offer  a  cordial  wcloome.  You  have 
a  rignt  to  share  with  us  the  associations  which  duster 
about  the  day,  when  your  fathers  fought  side  by  side 
with  our  fathers  in  the  cause  which  was  here  crowned 
with  success,  and  none  of  the  memories  awakened  by 
this  anniversary  are  more  grateful  to  us  all  than  the 
raflection  that  the  national  friendships  here  so  closely 
cemented  have  outlasted  the  mutations  of  a  change- 
ful century.  God  grant,  my  countrymen,  that  tbev 
may  ever  remun  unshaken,  and  that  ever  hencefortn 
with  ourselves  and  with  all  nations  of  the  earth  we 
may  be  at  peace  I 

M.  Max  Outrey,  the  French  Minister,  spoke 
briefly  in  behalf  of  the  French  delegation,  and 
Marquis  de  Rochambean  and  Baron  Steuben 
made  brief  addresses  in  their  own  languages. 
The  oration  of  Mr.  Winthrop  was  largely  taken 
up  with  an  historical  review  of  the  events  and 
characters  in  honor  of  which  the  celebration 
was  held.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
issued  the  following  order  as  a  feature  of  the 
day's  proceedings : 

In  recognition  of  the  friendly  rotations  so  long  and 
so  happily  subsistinff  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  in  the  trust  and  confidence  of  peace 
and  good-will  between  the  two  countries  for  all  cen- 
turies to  come,  and  especially  as  a  mark  of  tlie  pro- 
found respect  entertained  by  tbe  American  people  tor 
the  illustrious  sovereign  and  crracious  lady  who  sits 
upon  the  British  throne,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that,  at 
the  dose  of  these  ceremonies  in  commemoration  of  the 
valor  and  success  of  our  forefathers  in  their  patriotic 
struggle  for  independence,  the  British  fiag  shall  bo 
saluted  bv  the  forces  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
United  States  now  at  Yorktown.  The  Secretarv  ot 
War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  w}ll  nve  orden 
aocordinglv.  CEIESTEB  A.  ABTHUB. 

By  the  President : 

Jamks  G.  Blaihi,  Secretary  of  State. 

The  monument,  the  comer-stone  of  which 
was  laid  on  the  18th  of  October,  and  which  is 
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to  he  raised  at  national  expense,  is  expected  ThisshaftieaompoBedof  asnooeasionof  drmas 
to  cost  about  $200,000.  Frum  the  orcbitect.-  or  coorseB  n(  inasonrj,  the  Joints  being  masked 
ora(  point  of  view  it  is  composed  of  three  prin-  bj  four  bands  decorated  with  laurel-ieavea,  and 
dpal  parts ;  first,  a  base,  whioh,  with  iia  st;li>-  justified  bj  a  decoration  of  stars  sjtn metrical) j 
bate  and  its  pediments,  is  87  feet  high,  and  disposed  npon  them  and  breaking  the  outline 
oceapies  an  area  88  feet  square  upon  the  of  the  oolamn.  The  flotings  of  the  shaft  ap- 
ground;  second,  a  highly  sculptured  podium  pear  in  the  lowest  and  highest  sections  only. 
im  foet  hif:h  and  18  feet  in  diameter,  in  the  From  the  point  of  view  of  sentiment  the  moon- 
form  of  a  drom,  supporting  then  a  colnmn  30  meat  is  inteuded  to  convey  in  architectural 
feet  high  and  at  the  base  li  feet  in  diameter,  language  the  idea  set  forth  in  the  dedicatory 
insoription,  that  by  the  vielory  at  Torktown. 
the  independeoce  of  the  United  Hlates  of  Amer- 
ica was  achieved  or  brought  to  final  accom- 
plishment. The  foor  sides  of  the  base  contain 
— first,  en  insoription  dedicating  the  moon- 
ment  as  a  memorial  of  the  victory ;  second,  on 
inscription  presenting  a  ■□ocinct  nerrative  of 
tiie  (lege,  prepared  in  accordance  with  the 
original  aronives  in  the  Department  of  State; 
third,  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  King  of 
France ;  and,  fourth,  the  treaty  of  peace  wi^ 
the  King  of  England.  In  the  pediments  over 
these  four  sides  respectively  are  presented, 
oarvedin  relief — first,  embleins  of  nationality; 
second,  emblems  of  war ;  third,  emblems  of 
the  alliance;  and,  fourth,  emblems  of  peace. 
The  base  Is  thus  devoted  to  the  hiatorical  in- 
cidents of  the  monumental  composition,  whioh 
are  intended  solely  to  appeal  to  the  imagioa- 
tiats.  The  immediate  result  of  the  historical 
events  written  npon  the  base  was  the  happy 
establish  I  nent  of  a  naiiunal  union  of  thirteen 
jonthfnl,  free,  and  independent  States.  To 
celebrate  the  joyful  union,  the  scolptur  has 
represented  upon  the  cironlar  podium  which 
anaea  from  the  base  a  solemn  dance  of  thirteen 
typical  female  fifcnrea,  hand  in  hand,  encircling 
tlie  drnm,  which  bears  npon  a  belt  beneath 
their  (eet  the  words,  "One  Country,  One  Con- 
stitution, One  Destiny."  The  colnmn  which 
S rings  from  this  podium  may  tie  accepted  as 
e  symbol  of  tlie  greatness  and  prosperity  of 
the  nation  after  a  century  of  varioca  eiperi* 
enoe — an  expression  of  the  strength  end  beau- 
ty of  the  tJoion.  Aa  the  exiatence  of  the  Da- 
Don  is  a  proof  of  the  posribility  of  a  novem- 
ment  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  peo- 
ple, the  column,  tlms  adorned,  culroinatea  with 
liberty  herself,  atar-orowned,  and  welcoming 
the  people  of  all  nations  to  share  equally  with 
us  the  fruits  of  our  peace  and  prosperity. 
The  following  is  the  text  of  the  inscriptions; 

North  Side. — "  Erected  in  pursuance  of  a  res- 
olution of  Congress  adopted  October  29,  1781, 
and  an  act  of  Congress  approved  June  7, 1880, 
to  oonimemorate  the  victory  by  which  the  In- 
dependence of  the  United  States  of  America 
was  achieved," 

South  Side.—"  Near  this  place,  October  19, 
1781,  after  a  siege  of  nineteen  days  by  G,600 
American  and  7,000  Freneh  troops  of  the  line, 
8,S0O  American  militia,  and  86  French  ships 
i  of  war,  £arl  Comwallis,  commander  of  the 
'  Britiah  forces  at  Yorktown  and  Gloncester. 
surrendered  with  his  army — 7,3fil  officers  an<l 
men,  840  seamen,  241  cannon,  and  S4  stand- 
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arda — to  George  TFasbington,  Gommaiider-in-  Bait  Side. — "  The  provisioiial   artiotes   of 

Chief  of  the  combined  forces  of  Aiiieri(»  sad  peace  cooclnded  November  30,  1TS2,  and  the 

France ;  to  the  Comte  de  Hochambeau,  com-  defioitive  treaty  of  peace  concludiid  September 

m&nding  the  French  troops ;  and  to  the  Gomte  3,  ITH3,  between  the  United  States  and  Oeorga 

de  Grasse,  commanding  the  Frenah  fleet"  III,  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  declare: 

WettSule. — "The  treaty  concluded  Febraary  His  Britannic  Majesty  acknowledges  the  aaid 

S,  1778,  between  the  United  States  of  America  United  States — riz.,  Stw  Hampshire,  Mbsb»- 

aad  Louis  XVI,  King  of  France,  decl&rea  the  ohnsettt  Bay,  Rhode  Inland  and  Providence 

essential  and  direct  end  of  the  present  defen-  Plautations,  Connecticnt,  New  York,  N'ew  iler- 

■ive  alliance  is  to  maintain  effectually  the  lib-  sey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vtr- 

erty,  sovereignly,  and  independence,  absolotA  ginia,  North  CaroliUEk,  Bouth  Oarolina,  and 

and  nnlimited,  of  the  said  United  States  as  well  Georgia — to  be  free,  sovereign,  and  indepeod- 

ia  matters  of  gOTermuent  as  of  oomraeroe."  ent  Btates." 

w 

ITATER-UOTOR,     Tbs.    This   motor    U  the  oenter  about  two  inohes,  tapering  at  the 

formed  by  incasing  a  water-wheel  tn  a  roDnd  buckets  to  about  one  riiteeoth   of  an  indi. 

cast-iron   shell    or  frame— the    ten-inch     or  Tbe  wheel  is  hang  by  a  spindle  thrnogb  Ita 

■ewingmacbine  uze  being  a))ont  twelve  inohes  center,  ronnlng  up  throogh  bearings  in  the 

Id  diameter,  and  two  inches  deep,  open  at  the  cast-iron   shell.    On   the  upper  end  of  tbts 

bottom.     It  can  be  attached  to  the  wall  by  a  spindle  the  driving-pnlley  is  attached,  which 

bracket,  or  placed  in  the  ordinary  set  bowl,  is  about  fonr  inches  in  diameter.     The  water- 

and  connecting  directly  with  the  faucet  for  the  wheel  and  tbe  driving-pnlley  work  horiiontally 

supply  of  water,   and  allowing  the  waste  to  and  the  spindle  vertically.     A  eheet-nietal  pan, 

pass  off  through  the  nsoal  pipes.    Tbe  water-  with  an  opening  in  the  center  for  attaching 

wheel  is  made  by  cons trncting  two  sheet-metal  the  waste-pipe,  is  made  to  fit  over  the  lower 

disks  struck  up  convex  on  their  oiitsidea,  tbe  side  of  the  cast-iron  shell,  for  the  purpose  of 

inner  or  concave  edges  being  soldered  together,  catching  the  waste-water  and  delivering  it  to 

forming  a  strong  and  durable  wheel  or  disk,  the  waate-pipe.    If  the  motor  i*  used  in  a  sink 

On  the  periphery  of  this  wheel  is  a  series  of  or  on  a  shelf,  it  is  set  in  a  cast-iron  ring  with 

Clips  or   buckets  about  one   inch  apart — the  three  legs  (see  illustration).    On  the  inaide  of 

diameter  of  the  wheel  outside  of  the  buckets  the  shell  tbere  is  attached  a  cironlar  feed-pipe 

bwog  about  ten  inches,  and  the  thickness  at  extending  one  half  way  around  the  ahelL    At 


either  end  of  this  pipe  are  placed  small  nozzles,  inches  long,  this  sbaft  being  set  transversely 

which   form   openings  for  streams  of  water  and  horizontally  into  an  elbow-lever.     This 

about  jii  of  an  inch  in  diameter.    The  noz-  lever  is  hinged  at  tbe  elbow  Into  a  bracket,  the 

zlea  are  sosetthatthe  little  jet  of  waterstrikes  pulley  end  being  vertica],  and  the  lever  end 

tbe  buckets  in  opposite  directions,  thereby  re-  horizontal.    This  bracket  is  of  triangular  form, 

dudng  the  friction  on  the  driving-shaft  to  a  cast  with  ears  to  receive  tbe  puliey-lever  at  the 

minimum.    At  the  middle  way  of  this  circnlar  hinge.    This  connter-shaft  bracket  is  fastened 

pipe  is  attached  a  T,  one  limb  nf  which  comes  to  the  table  of  the  sewing-machine,  in  snch  a 

up  through  the  shell  at  the  top.    To  that  are  manner  that  the  rubber  friction -pulley  rests 

attached  the  pipe  connections  from  tlie  water-  against  the  rear  ealge  of  the  fly-wheel  of  the 

Sipes  or  faucet.    It  is  constracted  by  tightly  sewing-machine;  then,  by  pressing  down  and 

tting  two  pulleys,  about  tbe  same  size  as  the  raising  the  lever,  the  sewing-machine  is  started 

driving- pal  lay  ^K>ne  a  groove-pulley,  the  other  and  stopped,  the  pulleys  constantly  running  by 

a  rubber  friction-pnlley — on  either  end  of  a  belt  from  the  motor.    There  are  five  sizes  of 

three-eighths  inch  abaft  about  two  and  one  half  these  motors — 6,  10,  IS,  24,  and  SB  iaob— 
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adapted  to  Bowing-maohines,  jig-saws,  venti-  chapter  zziv  of  the  Code  of  West  Virginia, 

lating-fans,  revolving  show-oases ;  to  dentists*  as  amended  and  re-enacted  hj  chapter  zzii  of 

use,    to    printiog-presses,    coffee   mills    and  the  acts  of  1872-*78/*    It  reduces  the  State 

roasters,  jewelers^  and  locksmiths'  lathes,  drug  tax  on  foreign  insurance  companies  from  8  to 

and  paint   mills,  grindstones,  emery-wheels,  2  per  cent.     **An  act  to  provide  a  suitable 

etc.  block  of  stone  to  be  placed  in  the  Washington 

WEST  VIRGINIA.  The  Legislature  of  this  Monument  by  the  State."  "  An  act  to  revoke 
State  opened  its  session  of  1881  on  January  and  repeal  the  certificate  of  incorporation,  is- 
12th,  A  Edgar  Summers  having  been  unani-  sued  October  19,  1874,  to  *the  Livmgf^ou  Uni- 
mously  elected  permanent  President  of  the  versity  of  America.*  *'  *^  An  act  making  appro- 
Senate,  and  E.  Willis  Wilson  Speaker  of  the  priationstopay  the  First  Battalion  of  West  Vir- 
Honse  of  Delegates.  ginia  Volunteers,   for  services  rendered  the 

Respecting  the  ante- war  debt  of  Virginia,  State  in  assisting  the  civil  oflScers  to  preserve 

and  the  long-mooted  question  whether  and  in  peace  and  execute  the  laws  in  Fayette  County, 

what  proportion  West  Virginia  can  be  made  m  January,  1880.**    Two  acts  were  passed  by 

responsible  for  it.  Governor  Mathews,  who  was  this  Legislature  amending  and  re-enacting  two 

about  to  retire  from  office^  informed  the  Legis-  of  its  own  acts  passed  on  a  previous  day  at  the 

Jature  that  he  had  shortly  before  received  a  same  session. 

oommunication  **  from  *  The  Western  Virginia  The  continuance  of  a  prosperous  course  of 

Committee  *  of  London — a  committee  repre-  affairs  in  West  Virginia  during  the  year  1881 

tenting  the  holders  of  certificates  issued  under  is  officially  stated  by  Governor  Jackson  in  his 

the  Virginia  funding  acts  of  1871,  1^72,  and  message  to  the  J^slature  at  the  beginning  of 

1879,  known  as  *  Western  Virginia  'or  '  de-  1882,  as  follows :  **  It  affords  me  much  pleasure 

ferred  certificates  * ;   the  communication  con-  to  say  that  the  general  condition  of  the  State 

tained  alternative  proposals  for  a  settlement  is  satisfactory ;  that  we  are  gradually  increas- 

between  the  States  of  Virginia  and  West  Vir-  ing  in  population  and  wealth ;  and  that  our 

ginia  and  the  holders  of  the  said  certificates.**  progress  in  developing  our  material  interests  is 

This  communication  he  transmitted  with  his  very  gratifying.** 

message  to  the  Legislature  "  for  such  action  as  The  State  receipts  and  expenditures  during 

iliey  might  deem  proper.**    The  new  Govern-  the  fiscal  year  endmg  September  80, 1881,  were 

or,  Jacob  B.  Jackson,  who  was  installed  in  as  follows:   Receipts,  including   $268,798.82 

office  upon  Governor  Mathews's  retiring  from  cash  balance  in  the  Treasury,  October  1,  1880, 

it,  received,  in  May,  1881,  a  letter  from  the  Sec-  $928,929.86 ;  disbursements,  $682,628.51 ;  bal- 

retary  of  the  Western  Virginia  Committee  of  ance  in  the  Treasury,  October  1, 1881,  $246,- 

London,  asking  whether  the  propositions  of  the  800.85. 

said  committee  which  accompanied  the  com-  The  condition,  progress,  and  cost  of  public 

munication  previously  addressed  to  Governor  instruction  in  the  common  free  schools  of  West 

Mathews  ^^  were  discussed  by  the  Legislature,  Virginia  for  the  year  1881,  t»  compared  with 

and,  if  so,  with  what  result.*'    Governor  Jack-  the  corresponding  items  in  1880,  were  as  fol- 

son  answered  the  letter  on  May  16th,  ^^  giving  lows : 

the  information  sought,  together  with  his  views  Totil  Ttlue  of  school  property  for  Um  year  1881  |l,74aW9  84 

on  the  merits  of  the  committee*8  proposals,    J5?T*  **^£L'^*  •,.  ■  Vu yiL "^A2 

^i-^1^:^: u Ai-   _iA     A     il  Wbow  number  ofschool-hoaiei  for  the  Toar...               8.708 

disclaiming,  however,  any  authority  to  speak    inoetM  orer  isso. lis 

for  the  Legislature.**     No  progress  was,  how-     Whole  number  of  sdiools  duiing  the  year 8^16 

ever,  made  in  an  a<\iustment.  SSSSoTSlSSieipteyedd^^                       ij^ 

Ine  January  session  of  1881  was  closed  on    increaM  over  isso los 

March  16th,  the  two  Houses  having  been  then  '^'^^^^^J^^^oui^^  **'''**"         M8.441 

adjourned  till  the  second  Wednesd ay  in  Janu-  increaae over iMO . . .\^. .....//.','..'.'.'.'.'.'.',            asss 

ary,  1882.     Among  the  acts  passed  at  this  see-     Attended  lehool  during  the  year 141,189 

sion,  the  following  seem  worthy  of  notice:  "  An  xSillSriiti  ft;ii'di';i;i;3;if^^                           ^"' 

act  to  amend  and  re-enact  section  1  of  chap-  and  bnlldlog  ftmd,  Inelndlng  baknoe  on  hand 

ter  xivii  of  the  acts  of  i872-*'r8.'*  It  strikes  ibS^^J^/Sso.:::;:::::::::::::.;::::::  •^wS 

the  word  '^  white**  out  of  the  act   embodied  Total ezpendituiw  for  ali  panwaeVduHng  t^^ 

in  the  said  chapter,  which  at  the  time  of  its    .^J!^;;^- •;;;-,;l;;;; •  ■ "  Vgar: 'I?'S5  2 

passage  WW  commonly  known  as  "The  Woods  J?SS:rl??„^Slfeid  d^                       •''*"  S 

Jury    Bill.**       "  An    act   to   establish    a  State  Number  enrolled  in  ooanty  and  district  insU- 

Board  of  Health,  and  to  r<^iate  the  practice  A^diij-^i^ijiii;:;;::;:;:::::;::;;:::       tm 

Of  medicine  and  surgery.  *    The  board  consists 

of  six  physicians,  taken  in  equal  numbers  from  The  aggregate  number  of  students  in  the 

the  three  congressional  districts  of  the  State,  normal  schools  during  the  year  1881  was  688 ; 

to  be  appointed  and  commissioned  by  the  Grov-  of  whom  fifty-five  graduated,  receiving  normal 

ernor  for  terms  of  office  so  arranged  among  diplomas.    It  is  officially  stated  that  above  tive 

the  districts  that  two  of  the  six  members  of  hundred  students  have  graduated  from  these 

the  board  shall  be  appointed  every  two  years,  schools  since  their  establishment ;  that  nearly 

The  act  went  into  force  on  June  11,  1881.  90  per  cent  of  that  number  are  actually  en- 

**  An  act  to  amend  and  re-enact  section  2  of  gaged  in  school- work,  and  perhaps  twioe  as 
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many  under-gradaates.  The  reoeipta  of  the 
aeveral  normal  aohoola,  daring  the  jrear  ending 
September  80,  1881,  amocnted  to  $8,890.58; 
from  appropriationa  from  the  State,  $6,782; 
from  other  soaroea,  $1,658.58. 

The  Unweraity  of  West  Yirffinia  is  officially 
stated  to  be  **  iD  a  most  healthj  and  prosper- 
ous condition."  The  students  attending  it  for 
the  jear  18S0-*8l  numbered  162,  an  increase 
of  thirty-one  over  the  previous  year,  and  a 
larger  number  than  has  been  in  attendanoe  in 
any  one  year  during  the  past  decade. 

The  charitable  and  other  public  institutions 
of  West  Virginia  are  under  praiseworthy  man- 
agement. In  the  State  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane, the  construction  of  a  northern  wing,  add- 
ed to  the  main  building,  was  completed  early  in 
July,  1881,  and  immediately  fitted  up  for  the 
reception  of  patients.  One  humlred  and  eight 
insane  persons,  scattered  before  throughout 
the  State  and  confined  in  county  Jails,  were 
soon  brought  in  and  lodged  in  their  new  quar- 
ters. The  number  of  patients  in  the  hosoital 
on  September  80,  1881,  was  589.  From  May 
16th  to  October  1st,  fifteen  patients  were  dis- 
charged as  cured,  six  were  disoliarged  on  bond, 
and  thirty-five  died.  The  average  weekly  cost 
to  the  State  for  each  patient,  during  the  year, 
including  the  amounts  paid  for  officers'  sal- 
aries, employes'  wages,  fuel,  water,  gas,  and 
other  expenses,  was  $1.94)-.    The  weekly  rate 


per  capita  for  the  current  year  the  superin- 
tendent eatitnatea  at  nearly  $2.50,  owing  to 
the  high  price  of  all  the  articles  of  consump- 
tion.-' The  aggregate  expenditures  of  the  hos- 
pital, during  the  year  ending  September  80, 
1881,  amounted  to  $55,960.55. 

In  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and 
the  Blind,  on  October  1,  1881,  there  were  120 
papils  enrolled  for  attendance  during  the  ses- 
sion, and  26  applications  on  file  for  admission 
in  the  institution.  The  pupils  in  actual  at- 
tendance numbered  108,  of  whom  79  are  deaf- 
mutes,  and  29  blind.  At  the  last  year's  sea- 
sion  their  aggregate  number  waa  89— deaf-^ 
mutes,  65 ;  blind,  24.  The  cost  of  aupporting 
this  institution  during  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 80,  1881,  was  $26,874.12,  including  $502 
paid  for  pupils'  traveling  expeases,  and  $452.26 
paid  for  insurance. 

The  number  of  convicts  in  the  State  Peni- 
tentiary on  November  80,  1881,  was  258,  sev- 
enteen among  them  being  Federal  prisoners. 
During  the  six  months  preceding  that  date 
twenty-five  of  the  State  convicts  were  dis- 
charged, eleven  pardoned,  and  six  died ;  of  the 
Federal  prisoners,  three  were  discharged,  and 
one  died;  the  total  number  of  convicts  de- 
tained in  the  prison  on  December  1, 1881,  be- 
ing 207. 

The  population  of  Weat  Virginia  by  counties 
in  1880,  as  compared  with  1870,  was  as  follows : 


OOUNTUS. 


Birbour..., 
Berkeley . . . 

Boone 

Bnston . . . , 

Brooke 

Oabell 

Oelhoan . . . . 

Olay 

Doddridge. 

layette 

OUmer.... 

Qnat 

Oreenbrier.. 
Hampehlre 
Haooock. . . , 

H*dy 

Barruoii..., 
JaokBOQ . . . , 


laae. 

1870. 

11,870 

10^13 

17,930 

14,900 

^824 

4»053 

9,787 

8,480 

«.»18 

0,484 

18,744 

8,439 

«,073 

8,939 

8,480 

3,198 

10,553 

7,078 

11,669 

8.847 

un 

4,8$S 

a,M9 

4,487 

10,080 

11,417 

10,888 

7,848 

4,SS3 

4,888 

0,794 

0,018 

20.131 

18,714 

10^13 

10,800 

OOUMTDB. 


Jefferson . . . 
KanawhA... 

Lewis 

lineola.... 

Lojsn 

McDowell.. 
Marlon  . . . , , 
Marshall.... 

Mason 

Meroer  . . . . . 

Mineral 

MonoogaUa. 
Monroe...., 
Mofgan. . . . , 
Nicholas.... 

Ohia 

Pendleton . , 
Pleasants... 


laae. 

tare. 

l^ooo 

18,319 

82,488 

23349 

18,389 

10,170 

8,789 

0.0S8 

7,839 

^l84 

8,074 

1,903 

17,198 

13,107 

18,840 

144m 

83,298 

1^978 

7,487 

7,064 

8,880 

8383 

14,985 

18347 

11,601 

11,124 

0,777 

4ill0 

7,238 

4,468 

87,467 

38^881 

8,033 

8,400 

8,208 

8,013 

COUMTIKS. 


Pocahontss. 

Preston 

Pntnam . . . . 

Salelfh 

Randolph. . . 

Bltchie 

Koane 

Summers. . , 

TaykN- 

Tucker 

Trier 

TfotHmr. . . . , 

Wayne 

WeDSter..., 

Wetnl 

Wirt 

Wood 

Wyoming.. , 


The  State. 


isao. 


0391 

19.091 
11,870 

7387 

8,103 
18,474 
13,184 

9,(«8 
11,460 

8,161 
11,078 
10,249 
14,789 

8,207 
18398 

7,104 
30,008 

4,833 


818,467 


tare. 


4,089 
14,065 

7,794 
8,878 
0388 
9,000 
7,283 

•  •  •  ■  • 

938T 
1,907 
7,883 
8,038 
7,803 
1,780 
8300 
4.804 
19,000 
8,171 


443,014 


WISCONSIN.  The  State  Lemlatare,  con- 
sisting of  24  Repnblicana  and  9  Democrata  in 
the  Senate,  and  78  Repablicans  and  22  Demo- 
crata in  the  Hoase,  met  in  January,  1881,  and 
adjonrned  on  the  4th  of  April,  after  a  session  of 
eightj-three  days.  On  the  25tli  of  January  Phi- 
letus  Sawyer,  Repablioan,  was  elected  United 
States  Senator  by  a  vote  of  98  to  29  for  James 
G.  Jenkins,  Democrat,  and  8  scattering.  Sena- 
tor Matthew  H.  Carpenter  having  died,  Angns 
Oameron,  Republican,  was  on  the  lOtli  of 
March  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy  thus  caused, 
by  a  vote  of  97  to  27  for  William  F.  Vilus, 
Democrat  The  amount  of  direct  appropria- 
tions made  at  this  session  was  $282,081.38. 
There  were  passed  884  bills,  of  which  183 
originated  in  the  Senate  and  201  in  the  House. 


Most  of  the  laws  passed  are  local  in  their 
character,  relating  to  loans  from  the  trust- 
fhnds,  lo^ng  improvements,  and  city  charters; 
Neenah  was  granted  a  new  charter,  and  most 
of  the  cities  in  the  State  had  theirs  amended  in 
many  ways. 

The  *'  anti-treat "  law  amended  the  existing 

statute  by  adding  the  following  words : 

Any  poTBon  who  shall  purchase,  nay  for,  or,  bjr  any 
dovioe  whatsoever,  procoro  any  sucn  liquon  or  drinks, 
for  or  in  behalf  of  any  person  other  than  himself,  to 
be  drunk  as  a  beverage  by  such  other  person,  on  the 
premises,  or  in  any  public  place,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  lined  not  less  than  five  dollars  nor  more  than 
ten  dollars  for  each  offense. 

This  law  Judge  MaUory,  of  the  Milwaukee 
Municipal  Courti  subsequently  decided  to  be 
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inoperative,  on  the  ground  that  the  seotion  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  to  which  it  had  been  added 
as  an  amendment  had  been  repealed  in  1880. 

At  the  judicial  election,  on  the  first  Tuesday 
of  April,  Ohief-Justioe  Orsamas  Cole,  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  Associate  Justice  J.  B, 
Gassoday  were  re-elected  without  material  op- 
position. 

The  total  State  tax  for  1882  is  $449,280.86, 
which  is  $212,778.07  less  than  the  levy  made 
for  1881.  The  valuation  of  all  property  in  the 
State,  subject  to  taxation,  as  fixed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Assessment,  is  $447,804,968,  an  in- 
crease of  a  little  more  than  $2,000,000  over 
the  valuation  made  one  year  ago  for  1881. 
The  rate  of  taxation  is  reduced  from  1*4858 
mills  in  1880  to  I'OOSS  mUls  in  1881.  The 
total  of  all  taxes  to  be  raised  in  the  State  is 
$728,671.21,  and  includes  the  amounts  due 
upon  special  losns  to  counties  and  school  dis- 
tricts, and  the  special  charges  for  the  support 
of  the  three  insane  asylums  and  the  Boys*  In- 
dustrial School.  This  amount  is  about  $220,- 
000  less  than  the  total  tax  levy  made  in  1880. 

The  following  is  the  number  of  inmates 
which  the  various  institutions  have  admitted 
during  the  year,  including  those  who  were  en- 
rolled October  1, 1880 : 

State  IitMoe  Hospitel T70 

Korth«m  Homltai  Jbr  the  iDMoe 660 

Industrial  School ASS 

Deafand  Dumb  Asylnxn 178 

Blind  iDKtltate 84 

State  PriaoQ 438 

The  number  remaining  in  these  institutions 
on  September  80,  1880,  was : 

state  iDMDe  HoaplUl 437 

Korthara  Hoepltai  for  tho  Inaane 918 

Indaatrlal  School 878 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Asrlnm 168 

BUnd  Institate 68 

SUtoPrlMn 800 

The  board  estimates  that  the  ourrent  ex- 
penses for  the  coming  year  for  the  State  Hos- 
pital will  be  $96,800,  together  with  $45,600 
special  appropriations,  which  will  be  called 
for ;  the  JNorthem  Hospital  will  require  $97,- 
000,  and  $20,000  special  appropriations;  for 
the  Industrial  School,  $104,710.44,  and  special 
appropriations  of  $8,000;  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institute,  $84,600,  and  special  appro- 
priations of  $16,800 ;  for  the  Blind  Institute, 
$17,860,  and  special  appropriations,  $926 ;  for 
the  State  Prison,  $45,800,  and  special  appro- 
priations of  $10,000. 

During  the  calendar  year  1881  there  were 
buUt  800  miles  of  railroad-track  within  the  State, 
against  238-22  miles  laid  during  1880.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  1881  there  were  2,485*88 
miles  of  road  in  the  State,  of  which  2,821*25 
miles  were  standard  gauge  and  112*63  were 
narrow  gauge. 

The  following  summaries  of  the  statistics  of 
the  public  and  private  schools  of  the  State 
represent  the  condition  of  these  schools  in  the 
sixty-three  counties  and  twenty-eight  inde- 
pendent cities,  and  cover  the  school  year  end- 
ing August  81,  1881 : 


DESCRIPTION. 


number  of  children  oyer  ftmr  aBd 
ander  twenty  vean  of  age 

Number  of  suen  children  who 
have  attended  pabHe  ichoola 
during  the  vear. 

Kamber  of  scnool  dlstricta 

Number  <^  nnfraded  echoola 

Number  of  each  achoola  which 
hare  adopted  the  grading  sya- 
tern 

Number  of  graded  ichooIa  with 
two,  three,  and  Ibor  or  more 
departments 

Nomber  of  hlgh-seboola 

Nwnber  of  teachen  required  to 
teach  the  Dubhc  schoola 

Number  of  olfferent  persona  em- 
ployed as  teachen  la  the  pub- 
no  schools. 

Number  of  public  school-houses.. 

Number  of.  sohool-housea  erected 
dnrtag  the  year 

Number  of  pupils  the  school- 
houses  win  accommodate 

Number  of  sdiool«-rooms  occupied 
for  study  or  recitation 

Number  of  schocd-houses  built  of 
brick  or  stone 

Number  ct  prlTste  schools 

Number  of  teschen  employed  in 
the  prlrste  schools 

Number  of  oMklrea  who  hare 
aUended  the  prirate  schools 
on^. 


ContlM. 

CWii. 

888,888 

108,908 

847,041 
d,618 
5,684 

48.181 
88 
87 

861 

80 

819 
01 

166 
89 

8,298 

818 

9,806 

6,677 

886 

177 

988 

8 

818,199 

60,188 

8»188 

788 

768 
826 

119 
140 

404 

850 

9,880 

14,764 

4b8,14S 


886,181 
6,846 
6,701 


881 


474 

180 

T,0«6 


10,018 
6.764 

946 

868^ 

8,888 


764 


94,894 


The  total  receipts  for  school  purposes  were 
as  follows:  Oounties,  $2,116,849.87;  cities, 
$788,849.11;  total,  $2,851,698.48.  The  ex- 
penditures were :  Counties,  $1,741,840;  dties, 
$560,698.84;  total,  $2,802,088.84. 

Aooording  to  the  report  of  the  OommissioD- 
er  of  Public  Lands,  the  number  of  acres  held 
by  the  State,  September  80,  1881,  was  1,872,- 
620-76,  against  1,456,202-69  on  the  80th  of 
September,  1880.  The  class  of  lands  held  is 
shown  as  follows : 

School 197,888-75 

UnWersity. 8,098-14 

Agricultural  CoDege 94J87886 

Normal  School 698,764-90 

Drainige 68S,478'66 

Marathon  County  8^*96 

Total l,879,890-76 

During  the  year  1880-'81  there  were  sold 
87,608.20  acres.  There  are  now  out  $107,027.- 
99  in  loans  to  individuals ;  $152,844.88  to  sdiool 
districts ;  investments  of  trust  funds,  $58,448. 
The  productive  capital  of  the  several  trust 
funds  was,  at  the  date  of  the  report: 

School. $9,888,818  94 

UnlTeraity 1M,4«8  04 

Agricultural  College 986.674  01 

Normal  School 991,786  88 

Drainage 6.109  99 

Totol,  September  80, 1881 94.066,210  90 

TV>tal,  September  80, 1880. 4,205JB99  88 

The  incomes  of  the  several  funds,  during  the 
fiscal  year  1880-'81,  were: 

School 1192,617  08 

UnfTerslty,  loans 92,401  H 

UnlTorsity,  tax  levy 44.608  97 

Agricultural  CoDege 16^710  98 

NcrmalBchool 89,991  81 

Drainage 686  64 

Income  fbr  1880-'81  $896,878  88 

Net  income  ilDrl879-*80 804,419  88 

iBcrsase  In  earnings $4,468  88 
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The  non-productive  trait  fonds  aggregate 
11,676,013.73,  against  $1,531,666.06  in  IHbO. 
The  Bam  total  of  the  funds,  productive  and 
non-produotive,  ia— counting  school  lands  at 
$1.10  per  acre,  Universitj  lands  at  $2.60, 
Agricultural  OoUege  lands  at  $1.25,  Normal 
School  lands  at  $1.25,  and  drainage  lands  at  90 
cents— $5,741,224.63. 

In  Wisconsin  there  are  7,649  Indians,  di- 
Tided  as  follows: 

OnaidM MTO     ' 

Monamonees 1,490 

Stockbridjfes IM 

ChlppewasofRedCilfll T2« 

Chippawas  of  Bid  Klver TM 

CblppewM  At  Lao  Court  d«  OreUIas. 1,088 

ChlppewM  at  Iac  da  Flambeau 513 

ChlppewaaatFoDddu  Lao 404 

GblppewM  at  Grand  Portaje Sll 

Ohippewjs  nt  Boise  Fbrte Til 

Winnabigoos 9i0 

PottoWAtomlea  (Prairie  Band) 880 

The  Republican  State  Oonvention  was  held 
in  Midison  on  the  21st  of  September.  The 
following  nominations  were  made :  For  Gov* 
emor,  Jeremiah  M.  Rusk;  for  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Samuel  8.  Fifield ;  for  Seoretarj  of 
State,  Ernst  G.  Timme ;  for  State  Treasurer, 
Edward  0.  MoFetridge;  for  Attomej-General, 
Leander  F.  Frisby ;  for  State  Superintendent, 
Robert  Graham ;  for  Railroad  Oommissioner, 
Nils  P.  Haugen ;  for  Insurance  Commissioner, 
Philip  L.  Spooner,  Jr.  The  more  important 
resolutions  of  the  platform  were  as  follows: 

JSmoloedy  That  to  Presidont  Chester  A.  Arthur, 
oalled  upon  as  be  is,  under  the  most  delioate  and  try* 
ini^  oiroumstanoes,  to  assume  the  responsible  daties  of 
Qhiel  Mii^istrate  of  our  country,  we  express  our  oor- 
dlal  ^ood- will  and  earnest  desire  for  the  suooess  of  his 
administration.  With  oonfldenoe  in  his  judgment, 
integrity,  and  patriotism,  we  look  to  him  for  a  pure, 
honest,  and  efficient  discharge  of  official  duty,  and  a 
wise  and  dignified  oonduct  of  the  national  ^vem- 
ment. 

£dtolv6i.  That  wo  reaffirm  our  belief  of  and  attach- 
ment to  all  the  great  prinoiolds  upon  which  the  Re- 
publican part^  was  founded,' and  for  which  it  has  dur- 
ing its  past  history^  contended.  We  reaffirm  the  prin* 
d^es  laii  down  in  the  Chioajo  platform  of  1880. 
We  declare  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
ia  the  aupreme  law,  and  not  a  contract  between  the 
States.  We  reaffirm  the  principles  that  the  duties 
levied  for  the  purpose  of  revenue  should  so  discrimi- 
nate aa  to  protect  American  labor :  that  further  grants 
of  the  public  domiin  should  not  be  made  to  any  ml- 
way  or  other  corporation ;  that  polysamy  must  die ; 
that  everywhere  the  protection  aoootded  to  a  citiaen 
of  American  birth  must  be  secured  to  the  dtiiens  of 
American  adoption;  that  we  esteem  it  the  duty  of 
Con7r«3s  to  develop  our  water-courses  and  harbors, 
but  mslst  that  further  subsidies  to  private  persons  or 
corporations  shall  cease:  that  our  gratitude  to  the 
men  who  preserved  the  integrity  of  the  republic  on 
the  day  of  battle  is  undiminished  by  lapse  of  time ; 
that  the  financial  system  under  which  the  present 
hig^h  state  of  prosperity  ei^joyed  by  the  oountiy  has 
been  reached,  must  not  be  disturbed. 

Beaoloelj  That  in  the  continued  growth  of  the 
country  in  population,  wealth,  and  enterprise,  we 
reoo^ize  the  nocessitv  for  ever  increasing  changes 
Mid  improvements  in  leq^lAlation,  both  State  and  na- 
tional. We  would  mention,  as  among  the  subjects 
demaodin<;  immediate  and  earnest  legislative  atten- 
tion, those  of  corporate  and  interstate  commerce ;  a 
better  regulation  of  our  national  civil-service  system ; 
definite  rules  for  determining  the  result  of  presiden- 


tial electiona.  and  vpedflo  laws  defining  the  oonatitu- 
tional  term  ^^inabiuty  of  the  President." 

Hetolved,  That  our  present  civil-eervioe  system, 
planned  in  the  infancy  of  the  republio,  ia  poorly 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  nation  of  over  fllty  miUiuns 
of  people,  and  such  legal  regulations  as  wiU  adapt  it 
to  the  wants  of  the  increased  popiUatioQ  and  general 
growth  of  the  couutry,  and  as  will  comport  with  the 
dignity  of  the  Government  and  best  protect  the  rights 
of  both  public  officers  and  the  people,  are  imperatively 
demanded  by  the  highest  mtere^ts  of  all  ofusaes  and 
parties. 

The  Democratic  State  Oonvention  met  in 
Milwaukee  on  the  28th  of  September,  and 
nominated  the  following  ticket :  For  Governor, 
N.  D.  Fratt;  for  lieutenant-Govemor,  W.  A. 
Anderson;  for  Secretary  of  State,  Miohad 
Johnson;  for  State  Treasurer,  William  H. 
Jacobs;  for  Attorney-General,  M.  J.  Brigga; 
for  State  Superintendent,  Robert  Graham  (Re- 
publican, indorsed);  for  Railroad  Ooramie- 
sioner,  Ambrose  Hoffman ;  for  Oommissioner 
of  Insurance,  Rudolf  Kemper. 

In  their  platform  they  denounced  *'  the  com- 
bination of  capital  and  corporate  influence  for 
the  purpose  of  dictating  tne  election  of  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  in  Congress  and 
members  of  the  State  Legislatures,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  fostering  monopoly  and  controlling 
jegislation.*' 

They  denounced  the  nse  of  money  in  politics, 
and  cordially  pledged  their  **  aid  to  insure  both 
moral  and  legal  condemnation  of  candidates  to 
public  offices  by  means  of  direct  or  indirect 
bribery,  or  the  equally  reprehensible  barter  of 
persoxud  or  official  influence.** 

The  convention  avowed  itself  opposed  to 
temperance  legislation  **as  an  encroachment 
upon  personal  liberty,  and  an  invasion  of  the 
inherent  rights  of  roan.*' 

The  Prohibitionists  nominated  Theodore  D. 
Kanouse  for  Governor ;  Harvey  S.  Clapp  for 
Lieutenant-Governor;  Edmund  Bartlett  for 
Secretary  of  State;  ratified  Robert  Graham, 
the  regular  Republican  nominee,  for  State 
Superintendent;  John  Nader  for  Railroad 
Oommissioner;  Thomas  Bracken  for  Insur- 
ance Oommissioner;  John  Sutton  for  Treas- 
urer ;  and  £.  G.  Oomstock  for  Attomey-Gen- 
ernl. 

Their  convention  met  in  Madison  on  the 
29th  of  September,  and  was  called  becauscy  in 
the  language  of  the  committee,  **  the  Republi* 
can  Oonvention,  after  fhll  consideration,  de- 
liberately refused  to  grant  the  request  of  the 
temperance  people  *  to  submit  all  great  ones- 
tions  of  public  policy,  such  as  liquor  pronibi- 
tion,  and  any  other  questions  upon  which  the 
people  are  divided,  and  for  the  submission  of 
which  a  respectable  number  of  citizens  may 
petition  the  Legislature,  to  the  popular  vote, 
in  order  that  such  questions  may  be  separated 
from  all  party  strife,  and  a  verdict  of  the  peo- 
ple be  rendered  upon  their  merits  in  a  non- 
partisan manner.'  *' 

At  the  election  in  November  the  Republican 
ticket  was  snccc»sfhl.  The  following  is  the 
vote  for  Governor : 
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WISCONSIN. 


Buk,  BepobBoan.. Bl^lH 

yntt,  Democrmt M,7tfT 

Kftooose,  Tempennoe 18,285 

AlttB,  Ureenbacker. 7,002 

BoatteilDg. TO 

Totol 171,bM 

Kiuk's  plunUty ll^bl 

The  Legislatare  chosen  at  this  election  is 
constituted  as  follows :  Senate,  28  Republicans 
and  10  Democrats ;  House,  64  Republicans,  84 
Democrats,  and  2  Independents. 

The  following  amendments  to  Artide  IV  of 
the  Constitution,  submitted  at  this  election, 
were  ratified  bj  a  vote  of  68,582  against  18,986 : 

Bbotiok  4.  The  memben  of  the  Aasembly  shall  be 
ohoeen  bienniallv,  by  BiDgle  districts,  on  the  Tuesday 
succeeding  the  fint  Monday  of  November,  after  the 
adoption  of  this  amendmonL  by  the  qualified  electom 
of  the  several  districts ;  such  diBtriota  to  be  bounded 
by  county,  precinct,  town,  or  ward  lines,  to  consist  of 
conti^oua  territory,  and  oe  in  as  compact  form  as 
practicable. 

Seo.  6.  The  Senators  shall  be  elected  by  single  dis- 
tricts of  convenient  contiguous  territory,  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  members  of  the  As- 
sembly are  required  to  be  chosen,  and  no  Assembly 
district  shall  be  divided  in  the  formation  of  a  Senate 
district  The  Senate  districts  shall  be  numbered  in 
the  regular  series,  and  the  Senators  shall  be  chosen 
alternately  ftom  the  odd  and  even  numbered  districts. 
The  Senators  elected,  or  holding  over  at  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment,  shall  continue  in 


office  till  their  successors  an  duly  elected  and  qnafi- 
fied.  And,  after  the  adoption  of  this  amendment,  all 
Senators  shall  be  chosen  ibr  the  term  of  four  years. 

Sac.  11.  The  Legislature  shall  meet  at  the  seat  of 
government,  at  such  time  as  shall  be  provided  by  law 
once  in  two  years  and  no  oftener,  untees  convened  by 
the  Oovemor  in  spedal  session ;  and  when  so  con- 
vened, no  business  shall  be  transacted  except  such  as 
shall  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  spedaf  purposes 
for  which  it  was  convened.  r— — 

Sio.  21.  Each  member  of  the  Legislature  shall  re- 
ceive for  his  services  for  and  during  a  leguhu*  Beasion 
the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  and  ten  cents  for 
eveiy  mile  he  shall  travel  in  going  to  and  returning 
trom  the  nlaoe  of  meeting  of  the  Legislature  on  the 
most  usual  route.  In  case  of  an  extra  session  of  the 
Legislature,  no  additbnal  compensation  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  any  member  thereof,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, except  for  mUeage,  to  be  computed  at  the  same 
mte  as  for  a  regular  session.  No  stationenr,  news- 
papers, postage,  or  other  perquisites,  except  tfae  sidaiy 
and  mileage  above  provided,  shall  oe  received  from 
the  State  by  any  member  of  the  Legislature  for  his 
services,  or  in  any  other  manner  as  such  member. 

The  cereal  production  of  the  State,  as  re- 
ported by  the  census  of  1680,  is  as  follows: 
Barley,  6,048,118  bushels;  buckwheat,  299,« 
107;  com,  84,280,679;  oats,  82,906,820;  rye, 
2,298,618 ;  wheat^  24,884,689. 

The  following  is  the  population  of  Wisconsin 
by  counties,  as  returned  by  the  census  of  1880, 
and  as  compared  with  the  returns  for  1870: 


CODHTIEB. 


Adams 

Ashland 

Barron 

Bayfield 

Brown 

Ptiflklo 

Burnett 

Cahireet 

Chippewa.... 

Clark 

Columbia 

Crawibrd.... 

Dane 

Dodge 

Door 

Douglas 

Dunn 

Eau  Claire . . 
Fond*da-Lae. 

Grant. 

Oreen 


1880. 

isre. 

6,741 

8,6ni 

1,569 

221 

7,024 

688 

6«4 

844 

84,078 

S^168 

ISJb^ 

11,128 

8,140 

706 

18,(82 

12,886 

1M91 

8,811  . 

10,715 

8,460 

88,0«6 

28,802 

1&,644 

18,076 

68.2«l 

68,098 

46,931 

47,085 

11,646 

4,919 

866 

1,122 

18,817 

9,488 

19.998 

10,760 

46,868 

46,278 

87,869 

87,979 

21,729 

28,611 

COUNTIES. 


Oreen  Lake. 

Iowa 

Jackson .... 
Jefferson . . . 

Juneau 

Kenosha.... 
Kewaunee.. 
La  Crosse... 
Lalkyette... 
Langlade*.. 
Uneohit ... 
Manitowoc.. 
Marathon... 
Marinette. . . 
Marquette . . 
Milwaukee. . 

Monroe 

Oconto 

Outagamie. 
Ozaukee.... 
Peptn. 


1880. 

isro. 

14,488 

18,195 

28,688 

24,644 

18,285 

7,687 

82,168 

84,040 

16,682 

12,872 

18,660 

18,147 

16,807 

10,128 

27,078 

20,297 

21,279 

82,668 

686 

2.011 

••••■• 

87,605 

88,864 

17,121 

6,886 

8,929 

•  •  «  ■  • 

a908 

8.066 

188,687 

89,980 

21,807 

16,560 

9,^48 

8,821 

28,716 

18.480 

16.461 

16,664 

6,226 

4,668 

oomnm. 


Pierce. 
Polk... 


Portage 

PriceJ 

fiadne 

Blohland 

Book 

StCioix 

Sank 

Shawano 

Shehoygan... 

Taylorf 

Trempealeau 

Yemoo 

Walworth . . . 
Washington.. 
Waukesna. . . 
Waupaca .... 
Wauahars . . . 
Winnebago . . 
Wood 


1880. 


The  State. 


17,744 
10,018 
17,781 
786 
80,922 
18,174 
88,828 
18,966 
28,729 
10,8n 
84,206 

2J811 
17,189 
28,285 
26,848 
28,442 
2&.967 
20,966 
12,687 
42,740 

8,981 


isro. 


9,968 

8,422 

10,684 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

28,740 
1M81 


1,816,497 


11,085 

88,680 

8,166 

81,748 

•  •  •  •  • 

10.781 
18,846 
26J972 
28,919 
28,274 
15,688 
11,879 
87,279 
8,912 


1,064,878 


*  Formed  (as  new)  fhom  part  of  Oconto  In  1879;  In  1880 
name  changed  to  Langlade;  unorganised  and  attached  to 
Shawano  for  tudldal  purposes. 

t  Oiganizea  In  1874  from  part  of  Marathon;  In  1875^  part  to 


Ta/Ior :  In  1879,  part  to  Price. 

f  In  1879.  fh>m  parts  of  Chippewa  and  IJncoln. 

I  Formed  In  1916  from  pKts  of  Osrk,  Chliqwwa,  LIdcoIb, 
and  Maisthon. 
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with  the  British,  4;  sorihoe  sad  popoUtion  of  eoontries 
and  dlatriets,  4 

Affrieulture.—i'S^  Comnnaa  end  UnrBa  Btatbs.) 

JJbbas.— Dwarf  race  In  the  Talley  of  the  White  Nile,  4 ;  the 
Dokkos  probably  related  to  the  Akkas,  B. 

.^ladoiiMi.— Important  acts  of  the  Legtsfaktare  In  regsrd  to 
banks,  5;  agalnat  oarxylag  coacealed  wei^waa,  6;  de- 
claring railroad  tracks  to  be  pabUo  highways  on  certain 
oonditiona,  ft;  appointment  of  Board  of  Bailroad  Com- 
missloaers,  daties  snd  powers,  6,  6 ;  coUeetion  of  vital 
statistics,  8;  snppressing  trampa,  8;  bills  Introduced  Into 
theLegMatare,8;  lawspaased,6;  statistics  as  to  schools, 
pnbllo,  aormal,  e(&,  7 ;  penitentiary,  lamatea,  and  crimes, 
7,  8 ;  coal  and  Iron  la  the  State,  8 ;  manafhetoring 
Indnstrlee,  eotton-mllls,  ete^  8;  aaoccnpled  Umds.  soil, 
dlmate,  etc,  8;  taxation  aad  reveanes,  8;  table  of  popn- 
lation  (censns  of  1880X  8 ;  vote  of  the  State  at  presldea- 
tial  eleotioa,  Leglslatnre  aad  State  officers,  8. 

JlMiia.— Fopnlation,  Eaqniman,  Indian,  Aleatlan,  f . 

AuEXAifaaa,  B.  B.— Ooloael  la  United  Statea  Army,  f ,  10 ; 
servloes  of  fbrty  yesrs  In  the  srmy,  10  ;  high  chsrscter,  10. 

ALBZAHDaa  II.— Emperor  of  Rnssis,  10  ;  birth,  10;  ednca- 
tlon  and  natoral  disposition,  10;  marriage,  10;  fhmlly, 
five  sons  snd  one  danghter,  10;  opposed  advance  on 
Taikey  in  1808^  10;  ascended  the  throne  In  1855,  11; 
sympathy  with  progresa,  11;  emancipation  of  the  serfl^ 
11 ;  other  refbrmatory  measores,  11  ;  sadden  reaction, 
11 ;  benevolence  of  character,  11 ;  extension  of  Basslan 
power  In  his  reign,  11 ;  sntagonlstic  attitade  toward  other 
powers,  11,  18;  coarse  toward  Tarkey,  12;  mania  of 
Nihilism  breaks  oat,  18;  sttempts  on  the  Gar*s  Hfe,  18; 
sssasslnation,  March  18th,  at  St  Petersburg,  10. 18. 

Anglioan  Chnrchs».—U»i  of  dergy  and  beaefloes  la  the 


Ghareh  of  Baglaad,  18;  aiyiaal  meetlag  of  the  Ckmtk 
MUaionarff  SooUtg^  18,  18;  work  performed,  18;  aa- 
aaal  meeting  of  the  BocMyfar  Propoifaitng  tke  Qo9- 
pa  in  Foreign  ParU^  and  work,  18 ;  Convocation  of  Gsa- 
terbnry,  18 ;  action  of  tlie  Upper  aad  Lower  Hoose  on 
qnestioas  of  ritaal,  etc.,  18 ;  meetiags  la  May  aad  Jaly,  18 ; 
Convocatioa  of  York,  18,  14 ;  the  oraameats  rabrto,  18, 
14;  appolatmeat  of  royal  oonunissloa  to  tnqnlre  into  the 
constitution  snd  working  of  ecdeslastioal  eonrta,  14; 
Archbishop  of  Ouiterbnry^s  letter  on  lay  agency  aad  eo- 
operatioa,  14;  aaaaal  meetlag  of  tlie  SooUty/or  Uu  Wh 
oration  qfBeUgian/rom  State  FtUronage  and  Oonitoi, 
14;  resolts  thas  fiv,  14;  Chareh  Defense  .Association 
dllorta,  14 ;  annnal  Chareh  Congress,  saints  discossed, 
14,  15;  Mackonochie  ease,  15;  Irish  Episcopal  Cbordi 
Synod,  15;  report  of  work,  etc,  16;  Church  of  Kngland 
In  Ceyton,  steps  taken  toward  organising  a  synod,  15. 

AngUean  BUualUUc  6lM<ro««r«y.— Extent  of  qaestlons  st 
Issue,  15;  memorial  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbnry,  15, 
18;  reply,  16;  coaater-memorlal,  16;  reaiarks  of  the  arch- 
bishop la  Coavooation,  16;  another  memofia],  16;  action 
of  the  conrts,  impriionroent  of  two  dergymea,  L.  P. 
Dale  aad  W.  B.  Earaght,  16,  17;  both  released,  17;  case 
of  Rev.  S.F.  Oreen,  17;  his  coarse  sad  clslms,  17,  18; 
steps  takea,  18;  release  aot  eflboted,  18 ;  ecdesiastled 
eourts  regalation  bill,  18  ;  conference  of  ritaallsts  on  the 
Prayer-Book  and  rubrics,  result,  18;  English  Church 
Union's  work,  18. 

^«iAr«!poto^.— Question  ss  to  the  sntiquity  of  msn  la  Amer^ 
lea,  19 ;  dlaoovery  of  stone  implements  in  varioas  parti 
of  the  oonntiy,19;  the  Esquloiaa  period,  18;  measore- 
ment  of  African  skulls  snd  results,  19;  human  >w-baBe 
In  Schipka  Cave,  In  Moravia,  19.  80 ;  discovery  of  a  fforti- 
fled  camp  in  Spata,  80;  ancient  gallery  of  SandeQord, 
Norway,  80 ;  contenta,  20. 

AnU'ifynopay  Zea^uc— Organised  in  New  York,  8B8; 
declaration  of  prlndples,  658, 838. 

4l>aeAes.— Outbresk  among,  in  Arisona,  85;  result,  85. 

ArpLXToa,  Jobh  Adams.— American  pabllaher  and  book- 
seller, 80 ;  birth  snd  death,  80;  character,  as  a  Christian, 
a  gentleman,  and  a  business-msn,  80,  81 ;  noble  quali- 
ties, 81. 

^r5ttraMoft.— Looislsna  Court  of  Appeals  dedsloa,  81 ;  par* 
ticulara,  81 ;  powers  of  arbitrators,  81 ;  poii^ts  aot  well 
settled,  81;  coarse  pursued  In  exehsagos,  boards  of  trade, 
etc,8L 

<4re4«o2o^.— Discoveries  la  Egypt,  Chsldea,  and  Greece 
81 ;  Maspero*s  efTorts  and  success  la  Egypt,  81 ;  contents 
of  a  royal  tomb  at  Thebe^  81, 88 ;  namber  aad  vahie  of 
the  articles  fbnnd,  88 ;  explorations  of  Basaam  at  Babyfoo, 
Bosippa,  etc,  88;  interestini;  and  valuable  colleetion  of 
antiquities  (bow  In  the  British  Musenm),  88;  exieavatloDS 
at  Olympla,  results,  88, 84;  dlsooveries  at  PergaoioBi,  84; 
sent  to  Berlin,  84. 

Arg€rMn4  Jeepu5lie —President  Boca's  laaagnrsl  speeoh 
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i4;  text  of  the  traaty  of  IliiiiCt  beCwoon  the  ArgoDtlno 
KcpubUo  and  ChlU,  25;  populattoa,  tA;  immlgntioo  and 
mUkmaUUra,  85 ;  olBoon  of  goTonunont,  army,  and  navy, 
S8,  ST ;  natlooal  roToaae  and  ezpendltiire,  87, 86;  Preai- 
deat  Roea*t  maaaage  to  Congraaa  on  the  nattooal  debt, 
88, 80 ;  gratuytnir  oTldeocee  of  ataady  prograaa,  88, 80 ; 
axtraet  fkom  Praaident^a  meaaafa  oo  atata  of  tbeoouiitry, 
,        80, 81. 

^r^cMMCM.— 8eaaU»  of  the  Lagiaktnre,  81 ;  action  In  ragard 
to  fliiaaoe,  aala  of  llqaora,  oanying  deadly  weapon*,  ale., 
81 ;  backward  coadlUoo  aa  to  education,  81 ;  Tioknea  and 
lawleaanaaa,  81,88;  baoda  of  tyneheia,  88;  Tiforooa  ef- 
Ibrta  to  repreaa  intemparanoa  and  ovinia,  88;  qoeatloa  of 
repudiation,  88 ;  oouae  piopoaed  by  the  Demooratto  State 
Central  Coiumfttee,  88 ;  flnandal  tnmblea  of  Arkanaaa 
aeriooa,  88, 88;  natural  adTantagea,  88;  rich  In  thnbar- 
mlnerala,  etc,  88,  84;  railroad  projeeta,  84;  oanana  of 
Arkanaaa,  84 ;  prealdentlal  eJectloii  and  mambera  of  Con- 
graaa, 84, 85. 

Jrmf  {(f  t/U  UtUUd  StaUt.—UmMry  dlrUkma,  85;  oeeapa- 
tion  of  troopa,  86;  expenditnrea,  85;  report  of  the  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army,  85;  calla  tor  inenMae  of  the  army,  85; 
action  in  the  pentlon  and  reoord  divlaion,  85,  80. 

Anxrat,  Count  U.  TO]i.--Death  at  Nloa,  80;  diplomats  ca- 
reer, 80. 

Abthvb,  CusaTca  Allah.— Elected  Yice-PreaSdent,  became 
Preaideot  on  Qarfleld'a  death,  80;  birth,  edaeation,  prac- 
tice aa  a  lawyer,  80;  engagea  in  poUtloa,  80,  87;  appohited 
Qoaitermaater  Qeneral  by  Governor  Morgan,  of  New 
York,  87 ;  appointed  CoUeotor  at  New  York,  87 :  troablea 
and  aoeeeaa  in  thitt  office,  87;  nominated  Ibr  Ylce-Preal- 
dent  at  Chicago,  87 ;  elected,  87 ;  became  Pivaldent  Bep- 
tember  80,  88^  Cabinet,  88;  calla  apecial  aeealon  of  the 
Senate.  October  10, 105, 190;  annual  meaaaga,  770. 

J§lronom4eal  Phenomena  and  Ptogrtm.—TYnt  aun  and 
aolar  activity,  88;  new  minor  planet,  88;  Japiter*a  apota, 
88;  alx  cometa  dlacovered  during  the  year,  88.'  81 ;  Eneke^a 
comet,  89 ;  meteora  of  August  and  November,  89 ;  motion 
of  the  fixed  atara,  89;  diatributlon  of  the  varUUe  aUra, 
80.  40 ;  Rold  medal  of  the  Boyal  Aatronomical  Society,  40. 

AUanta  iSepM<Mon.— <Bee  Expoarnoif,  Atlaxta.) 

Alomie  TAeory.— Mendel^Joff'B  periodic  law,  40;  table  of 
atomic  weight,  density,  and  atomic  vtrtnme.  41 ;  Inveatl- 
gatlona  and  experlmenta,  41,  48.    (See  CHBfianT,  91, 

Atulralia  and  PolyneHa.^Qtneni  statlstica,  48, 48;  Brtt- 
lah  posaeaaions.  area,  population,  flnandal  condition,  48 ; 
conference  at  Sydney,  48;  eflbrta  towaid  IMeral  union, 
48 ;  difficultiea  in  the  way,  48,  44:  ftvor  a  Court  of  Ap- 
peal, 44;  ootragea  committed  by  the  Islanders  In  the 
South  Seaa,  44 ;  Chineae  immigration,  44 ;  wheat  cultiva- 
tion, 41;  gold  and  thi  minea,  44;  New  South  Walea, 
population,  rerenuea,  ratlroada,  44,  46:  government  of 
Victoria.  45 ;  two  Houaea  at  variance,  relbrm  bill,  etc,  45 ; 
population,  gold-mining,  40;  South  Australia.  40;  Queens- 
land, 40 ;  Tasmania,  40:  land  monopoly  In  New  Zeaknd, 
40:  sheep-ralstng,  wool,  etc.,  40i,  47;  Maori  outbreak 
threatened,  47;  laland  of  Botumah  added  to  the  British 
possessions  in  the  Pacific  47. 

AwtirO'Bmtgarian  JfonaivAy.— Officers  of  government,  47 ; 
arsa  and  population,  47;  population  of  chief  dtlea,  47; 
the  three  budgets  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  47  ;  revennea, 
expenditure,  public  debt,  48;  commerce  and  commer- 
cial marine  48;  army  and  navy,  48;  railraadA,  48;  vari- 
ance between  the  Conatitutlonal  party  and  the  minlatry, 
48 :  struggle  of  German  and  Slavic  nattooaHtlea,  48. 49 ; 
the  Cxech  party  demand  a  new  university,  40;  fl^ultles  of 
Philosophy  and  Law  eaUbHshed,  49 ;  bill  to  decreaae  term 
of  compulsory  achool  attendance  loat,  49;  reaignatifln  of 
Count  CoronlnL  49;  new  five  per  cant  loan,  49 ;  meeting 
TOL.  xn.— 60    A 


of  the  Emperora  of  Austria  and  O^masy,  49;  Tlalt  of 
King  and  Queen  of  Italy  to  Vienna,  49 ;  aome  trouble 
apprehended,  6<> ;  meeting  of  the  Emperara  of  Germany 
and  Bossia,  50;  sympathy  with  Kuaaia  on  the  aaaaaaina- 
tion  of  tbe  Ckar,  00;  the  Ouch  University  movement  leads 
to  violanoe,  60;  dlspntea  on  the  school  question,  60;  de- 
struetioa  by  fire  of  the  Ctech  Natlcmal  Theatre  at  Prague, 
60;  mairiaga  of  the  Crown  l*rlnoe,  60, 51 ;  Princeaa  Ste- 
phanie, 61,  007;  the  Ring  Theatre  at  Vienna  burned, 
great  loaa  of  Hfc,  61 ;  Auatrlan  cansua,  population  of 
Vienna,  51. 


Baoov,  LxoNASik,  D.  D.^An  American  CongregatioBaliat 
clergyman,  51 ;  sketch  of  his  life  and  labora,  61, 68. 

Baglbt,  JoHjf  J.--Ex-Goveiiior  of  Mkhlgan,  68;  biograph- 
Ical  sketch,  68;  his  political  career,  68;  aervleaa  aa  Gov- 
emor,  etc,  68. 

Bank  Sharf,  Ifationai.^^Mit  and  taxation  of;  68 ;  dedsimi 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  In  ragard  to 
aale  of  bank  aharea,  68 ;  decisions  aa  to  taxatiiia  of  aharea, 
68,68. 

J^rplMt.— Statistlca  of  the  denomination,  88;  Baptlsto  In  the 
United  SUtes,  68;  statistics  of  the  Begular  Baptiat 
Churehea,  58:  colleges^  seminarlea,  periodlcak,  etc,  68; 
American  Baptitt  PmbUeaiion  SoeMy^  recdpta,  new 
books,  etc^  08;  anniversary  of  Borne  MitUm  SoeMy^ 
68,  54;  work  o^  54;  MUtionaty  Union^  anniveiaaiy, 
labors  In  foreign  hmda,  64;  meeting  of  Soutkem  Bap- 
Utt  C&nvenUon^  64;  mirslcn  woric  reported,  64;  colored 
or  negro  Baptists  In  the  South,  65;  Seventh-Day  Bap- 
tists, 66;  meeting  of  Otneral  Cottference^  65;  ifVes4oii- 
arff  8oeUif,bt>;  Old  or  General  Bsptiste  of  Rhode  Island, 
66;  the  Brethren,  or  Tunkers,  annual  meeting,  65;  Old- 
Order  Brethren  on  holding  Ikat  to  ancient  priadplca,  66, 
60;  Baptlau  of  the  Marittroe  Provlocea,  66;  Particular 
Baptists  In  Great  Britain  and  Iieknd,  60 ;  annual  meeting 
of  BapHwt  UMon^  50 ;  rejiorta.  wotk,  etc,  60 ;  Mimton' 
ary  SoeUiy^  reoeipta,  woric,  etc,  60 ;  General  Baptista  la 
Great  Britain,  66,  57 ;  local  preachers*  conference,  57. 

BBAOonsriBLD,  Esri  of.— (See  Dmeaxli,  Bxw jamih.) 

BsLonnc— Royal  family,  57;  area  of  kingdom,  populatton, 
Legiskture,  67;  public  debt.  Immigration,  commeroa,  67, 
66 ;  educational  queatlon  in  Pariiamant,  56;  flind  ibr  eo- 
deaiaatieal  maintenance,  66, 60;  Ultnmontane  diaput^ 
69 ;  religious  Instruction  in  schools,  60 ;  eleetioa  registry, 
69 ;  movement  in  fevor  of  universal  suflhiga,  69;  Bel- 
gian military  otvanlmtioo,  00. 

Bi-MetalUe  atandard.^BtMtM  of  the  question,  00;  mooo- 
taiy  conlbrence  held  In  Paria,  60^  01;  delagatea  from 
fourteen  govemmenta,  01 ;  Englaad's  attitude  of  reaerva, 
01,  09;  queationa  submitted,  01;  German  Govemmenfa 
viewa,  01,  08;  dolegatea  for  India  and  Canada,  vlewa  oi; 
08,  08;  conference  aitjouma,  68;  subsequent  neetlnga, 
08^  01;  Bank  of  England  and  Government  viewa,  08, 04; 
rasulta,  aa  given  by  delegatea  Howe  and  Evarta,  04; 
coinage  of  silver  dollara,  04,  05;  report  of  director  of 
mint,  04,  05;  farther  proceedings  of  conference,  887. 

BLAnra,  jAms  G.— Diplomatic  action  In  the  Bu^  natural- 
iaation  caaa,  818-010;  dreular  notoon  Panama  Canal,  718; 
piopoaal  fbr  modification  of  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  719 ; 
argumento  addreased  to  the  British  Government,  719- 
781 ;  draught  of  propoaed  modifioatlona,  780.  (See  Pfexv« 
CBiLi,etc) 

Blahqvi,  Avoustb.— French  Sodallat,  brief  sketch  oi;  06. 

Bluvtbohli,  Jbaii  Oaspabd.— Swiss  Jurist  and  historian,  05. 

Brahmo  Samqj,  rAe.-(See  •*  Annual  Cydopiedla  **  for  1879.) 
Xeahub  Chusder  Ben,  leader  of  the  new  movement,  06;. 
Hew  Diapenaatlon  inauguiated,  06 ;  Ardti  ceranoBy,  05, , 
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€6;  pnrpoM  and  hopei  of  Om  moreoicnt,  (fi,  M;  t«Dete 
Mt  fi)rUi,  C6;  flfty-fint  umiTerMry,  prooMdlogwoC  66; 
ttcteotloB  of  work,  C6,  67;  pttiicipl0a»  ote.,  67;  vttfpnns 
•OBcfat,  67. 

jBteuU,  Smpir€  </.-<Se«  "  AobiuI  CjdoiMBdift'*  for  1878.) 
Boyal  tuoXLjt  ofileon  of  GoTonnnent,  preiidtBU  of  proy- 
.  Inooa,  67;  United  States  MlnUter,  68;  anny  and  na?y, 
68, 68 ;  new  gnoboat,  ^  60;  xeyeirae,  ezpeodltoraa,  na- 
ttonal  debt,  oommeroa,  69, 70;  eoffee-eultiira,  tanportanoe 
ol^  70,  71 ;  new  line  of  ateamera,  71 ;  agrioiiltiire,  71 ; 
principal  daoaes  of  electoral  reform  bill,  71,  78;  aleetiona 
and  results,  72,  78;  efforts  in  favor  of  emancipation  law 
of  1871,  and  against  slare  introdootlona,  72,  78. 

BiowMifO,  OnviLLK  H.— American  lawyer  and  statesman, 
78;  sketch  of  life  and  services,  78. 

.Bb/^arto.— (See  '^Annnal  Cyok>psBdla**  for  1878.)  Prince 
Alexander  I,  78;  area,  population,  etc,  78;  change  ni 
Constttntion  in  1831,78;  disputes  and  discord  between 
the  Prince  and  the  National  Aasembly  end  leaders,  78, 74; 
administration  of  flnanees,  74;  Alexsnder  sommons  a 
great  Nntional  Assembly,  75;  coarse  porsaed,  76;  views 
of  the  Kvssisn  and  Aostzian  Ooremments,  70;  intrlgoes 
of  Bnssia,  75;  Constitution  annulled  July  18th,  76. 

BuaoH,  Joaw  C— American  politician  and  Jariat,  76;  bom 
In  Georgia,  76;  admitted  to  the  bar,  76;  in  Legislature 
of  Tennessee,  76 ;  service  in  Confederate  army,  76 ;  Seo- 
xotaiy  of  United  States  Senate,  76. 

BvxiiaiDB,  AMBnoan  E.— American  genenl  and  United  States 
Senator,  76;  bom  In  Indiana,  76;  served  in  the  Mexican 
War,  76;  services  In  Federal  army  during  the  rebellion, 
76,  77;  Governor  of  Bhode  Island  and  United  States 
Senator,  77. 

Bmucsinx,  Jobk.— Bom  In  Ireland,  77;  Southern  millionaire, 
n,  78;  brief  sketch  ol  78. 

Bnn,  PiBOBO  D.— Dispute  between  Spanish  and  American 
Goveramenta  relative  to  his  Amerioan  dtlaenahip,  615, 
616;  his  case,  616;  decision  of  the  reforee,  615;  refoaal  of 
American  GoTenmient  to  accept  it,  615;  poaitioa  taken 
by  Seerstacy  Blaloa,  616. 


Ciij(^^9rBi(S.— Meeting  of  the  Legidatnra,  78;  qnestioii  of  re- 
pealing the  dil>ri»  aot  of  the  previous  seasioo,  78; .  effsets  of 
hydraulic  mining,  78, 79;  sgricultural  properly  deatroyed, 
78;  dangen  ahead  in  Sacramento  Taliey,  79;  reports  of 
the  engineers,  79;  value  and  importance  of  hydraulic 
mining,  TO,  80;  remedies  proposed,  levees,  cut-oflb,  and 
dams,  80;  revenue  system,  80;  Board  of  EgnsBgation's 
plans,  etc.,  80,  81;  report  on  adulteratloa  of  food  and 
medidnea,  81;  extra  aesslon  of  the  Legislatnre,  81,  82; 
debate  on  organldng,  82;  report  of  commissioners  on 
lailroada,  freighta,  forsa,  etc,  82;  prison  system  and  re- 
aulta,  82, 88;  drainage  act,  88;  progress  of  the  State,  88, 
84;  gold-mining,  84;  wheat-erop,  84;  grape-cnltax«,  84; 
decision  on  taidng  certilleatea  of  stock,  84;  electfoa  re- 
turns, 84. 

OaiuA,  ^fi<e»*0oeai»<&--(See  Pahama  Cav al.> 

Cape  Colony  and  BrttUh  SotOh  4/Hea.~Cfflcers  of  Gov- 
ernment, 84, 86;  area  and  population,  85;  Gape  settle- 
ments difficult  to  manage,  86;  Lord  Carnarvon's  scheme, 
85;  Boer  and  Zooloo  wsrs,  85;  trouble  vrith  Basotos,  85» 
86;  oonne  of  the  British  toward  the  Boera  in  the  Trans- 
vaal  region,  $6, 87;  South  African  Republic,  87;  courage 
and  perseverance  of  the  Boers  in  war  with  the  British, 
87,  88;  negotiations  snd  settlement  of  dtffleultles,  88; 
meeting  of  the  Cape  Parliament,  88,  89;  action,  88,  89; 
estimates  ss  to  the  cost  of  the  Tranavaal  war,  868. 

Cabltlb,  TnoMAS.— British  author,  88;  birth,  eariy  train- 
ing, Uleraiy  vrork,  89;  marriage,  89;  *' Sartor  Besartns,** 


88, 90;  removea  to  London,  90;  itarther  work,  ** Heroes 
and  Bero-Wctahip,"  ^'French  Bevolotlon,**  ''OUver 
Cromweirs  Letters  and  Speechea,"  **lAttar-Dqr  PSm- 
phleta,**  etc.,  90;  elected  Beetor  of  Edinburgh  UniTor* 
sity,  90 ;  Carlyle  aa  n  philosopher  and  critic,  IM),  91. 

Cabpbktxb,  1U.TISXW  II«— Amerioan  jurist  and  statesman, 
91;  bom  in  Vermont,  91;  admitted  to  the  bar,  91;  United 
Sutes  Senator  for  Wisconsin,  91 ;  servioes  in  Coogresa, 
91. 

Cmaui  ^f  ikt  VniUd  Aoles.— (See  UanxBD  SxAna  Csar- 
svs.) 

(7iWmi«<ry.^-Atomfo  theory  osder  discnssloB,  91,  92;  re- 
sults thus  for,  92;  atomic  and  molecular  weights,  92; 
varlationa  in  Btomic  value,  92;  molecular  weight  of 
hydroanorle  add,  92,  98;  Profeasor  Mallet's  experi- 
menta,  98;  atomlo  weight  of  platinum,  98;  mdeeular 
wdghta  of  dedplum  and  aamarium,  98;  afeomio  weii^t 
of  ahuninnm  and  cadmium,  98, 94;  new  processes,  94; 
tests  for  presence  of  hydrocarbon  die,  94;  mode  of  ob- 
taining pure  naphthalan  and  magneaia  Ikom  nu^jnedum 
chloride,  94;  Wagner's  process  for  determinatiom  of  or- 
ganio  matter  in  water,  94, 95;  Moore*a  process  for  sepa- 
rating nlekdand  cobalt  from  iron,  95;  Chittenden  and  Doo- 
aklson's  process  for  detecting  sraenio  in  orgaaiasd  bodies, 
96;  vegetable  analyala,  95,  96;  a  new  digestive  ag«it,96; 
Wurti,  OB  papains^  96;  report  on  photometric  stsad- 
arda,  96;  odorometric  eatfanation  of  carl>on  la  iron,  97; 
I'rofeaaor  Eggotfs  method,  97;  a  new  vegetable  color- 
ing prindple,  97 ;  the  Weat  AlHcan  wood,  hiSk^-batra^ 
97;  action  of  aea-water  on  castrlron,  97, 98;  a  new  min- 
eral, be^fftriU  (Colorado),  98;  alkaldd  of  pltnrie  (Kew 
South  Wales),  98;  cultivation  of  nitric  fermenta,  98;  i«- 
lationa  of  bacteria  and  varioua  gases,  98, 99;  sctkw  of  In- 
organic aubataacea  on  the  drcolation  of  living  Mitnaim^ 
99;  Dr.  Blaka's  researchea,  99;  Ik-ee fluorine, 99;  abaoip- 
tton  of  nitrogen  by  iron,  99;  Bemsen's  expetimcBta.  99 ; 
srsenlc  In  wsU-pspers,  99, 100;  ammonia  In  homan  an- 
il va,  100;  gom-lao  from  AriioBa,  100;  fteeiiBg-polBt  of 
alcohoUe  mixtnrea,  100;  Williams's  new  tlieory  of  sted, 
100, 101. 

CMU,  lUpubUc  nf,'  PMsident  and  Cabinet,  101 ;  wascj  aad 
navy,  101;  revenuea  from  varioua  aourcea,  101, 102;  coat 
of  the  vrar,  and  natlood  debt,  102;  exporta  and  importa, 
102 ;  commereld  rebtlons  vrith  the  United  Statea  (official 
statement),  108,  104;  attitude  of  Government  toward 
Peruvian  boodholdera,  104;  extract  fh>m  Presldeot 
Finto^s  messsge  on  pnbHc  sffldn,  104, 105.  (For  nsrra- 
tlve  of  the  war,  see  PBxu.) 

ChUi^  Peru^  and  the  Dhited  ^8ifaKM.-(See  Pxbu,  Cbiu,  and 
UmnD  Statm.) 

CMna,  Empirt  ^..—Area  and  population,  105;  popnlatlcii 
of  chief  dtlea,  105;  forelgoera  in  treaty  porta,  105;  army 
and  navy,  10^  106;  revenues  (nothing  deJlnite  knownX 
exports  and  importa,  106, 107;  commerce  of  tho  treai^ 
ports,  107 ;  raitaoada,  etc,  107;  empreaa-rcgent,  107;  war 
with  Rnsdn  imminent,  107, 108;  negotiations  and  final 
settlement  of  dIffionltieB,  108;  General  Gordon^s  views, 
108;  TrastyofSt.  Potertburg,108,109;  needofrdfanads, 
telegraphs,  etc,  l(i9;  e«»ts  to  suppress  use  of  opium, 
109, 110;  harm  done  by  the  EngHsb  GoyemmeBt,110; 
foreign  eommerea,  110;  opium-traffic,  708, 704;  revmoo 
fhwn  opium.  704 :  propoaed  suppresdon  or  restxietioD  of 
the  traffic  708, 704. 

Ckiorophvl,  physidnglod  Auction  oi;  110 ;  Pringshdm's  ex- 
periments, 110,  111 ;  hypochloiin.  111 ;  apparent  ftmetfoa 
of  chlorophyl.  111. 

Ctayton-JBuhoer  7Ve«<(^.— PWvlslons  of  treaty  of  1850,  be- 
tween the  United  Statea  and  Great  Britain,  716,  717. 

CLirvoBB,  Nathaii.— American  Jurist,  111;  bom  tn  Kew 
Hampshlie^  HI ;  public  services,  111 ;  Attom^-GeMral 
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•f  th0  Uoltod8ta*et,  111;  umogM  teMtjof  p«M«  wltli 

•    MakOf  lU;  «kvat«d  to  iMncb  oT  Uw  ttaprvuM  Court, 

lU  ^  high  ehuMtar  m  a  judge,  lis.    ^8m  Law,  Goatn- 

TVTIOHAL.)  • 

CuxTOM,  J.  J.— fienkn-  btohop  of  the  ConfBranco  of  tho  Zkua 
Mochodltt  J£|»iaoopal  Unuvli,  list;  akotoh  of  hfo  and  1*- 
bon«li3(. 
KMomtria^  Ji^pubUe  ^.— fioondAiy  diiimto  with  CooU  Ri- 
ca, US;  oiMottM,  as,  litf;  PnHkloDt  «ud  ollloon  o 
govonuMOt,  lij»;  reTODOo,  oxpeadtturs,  aatioiMl  debt, 
lltf;  oxportt  and  ioaporta,  lltf,.ll4;  merchaodlM  in 
trwMiiM  ovor  PWaama  JUilroad,  114;  "^'T'tThi  of  tndo 
•tFftaaiiiA,A«iihiwBll,CwtiffeBa,oto^  114,  lift;  oadowith 
the  United  btatea,  lid;  lUiee  ol  eteemen  fhun  Maanu 
and  AaplowaU,  llfi^  Uti;  railniada,  etis.,  a6;  four  natiooal 
laaraada  la  prograaa,  116;  geoeial  eonditloo  of  aflUra, 
11«. 
O9t0rado.^Ute!Ong  of  the  Legialaton^  US;  addrcaa  of  Got- 
enor  Pitkin,  lltii,  117 ;  action  of  the  LeglalaUire,  117 ;  Den- 
ver made  thd  pennaBent  icat  of  goremaient,  117 ;  ramoy- 
al  of  the  Utaa  and  Uneompahgre  Indiana,  117;  tioabloa 
ariaing  thence,  117,  118;  prodiictioa  of  gold  and  allver, 
lid;  miBhig  operattona  in  LoadtrlUe  and  otiewhera,  118; 
coal,  iron,  petroienm,  and  other  prodocta,  118, 119;  agri- 
ettUoral  importance,  119;  cattle-raieing,  119;  popaiation, 
119;  aaaesMd  vahiatlon,  119,  ISO;  receipts  and  expendi- 
torea,  ISO;  Colorado  becoming  a  reiort  for  InralldB,  ISO. 
•ibmmeree  and  Finances  American,  in  1881.— Exports  of 
wheat  and  ikrar,  120, 121 ;  other  exports,  121 ;  exports  In 
excess  of  imports,  121 ;  Uble  of  Tslue  of  imports  and  ex- 
porto  of  merchandise,  from  1861  to  18S1,  tncloslve,  specie 
▼alnes,  129;  toUl  yalne  of  imp-rts,  122, 123;  table  of  im- 
porta  and  exports,  with  statistics  ss  to  oountrlos,  etc, 
128,  124;   decline  of  American  merchant  marine  con- 
tlnaes,  124;  table,  121;  cotton-crop,  124;  extension  of 
cotton  caltlTstloB,  125;  exports,  ISC;  work  in  the  mills, 
actidty  in  trade,  etc^  125^  12C;  national  banks.  State 
banks,  ssTln^-banks,  etc,  126;  amount  of  loans,  capital, 
deposits,  etc,  12(1,  127;  specie  reserres,  ISA,  127;  state- 
menta  of  the  Comp'.roUer  of  the  Carreney,  127;  total 
amonht  of  coin  and  correncj  In  the  United  States,  127 ; 
amount  of  silver  dollars  coined,  127;  product  of  precious 
metals  in  the  United  States.  127, 128;  table  of  product  in 
Tarlous  States  and  Territories,  128;  imports  of  gold  and 
stWer,  128;  stock  and  security  morketa,  128;  sbundance 
of  money,  active  speculations,  128, 129;  partial  panic  in 
Wall  Street,  129 ;  decline  in  stocks,  129 ;  ralhtwd  disputes 
and  troubles,  129;  improvement  In  stock-market,  129; 
movementa  in   regard   to  railroads,   180;   speculative 
schemes  in  the  summer,  180;  contest  of  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  other  roads,  180;  hirge  and  profitable  invests 
ments  in  railroad  stocks,  180, 181 ;  stocks  and  bonds  for 
new  lines  and  branches,  181 ;  extent  of  new  railroads  in 
progress,  182;  rise  in  values  since  1878, 189;  tobies  in 
ilhiRtration,  138. 
Compre»Md  Air. — Injurious  effect  upon  workmen  in  com- 
pressed-air chambers,  7M,  754. 
Cb«^«reiice,  InUmational  Monetary. — (See  Bi-Hstaluo 

STAirDAXD.) 

QmflTe^ff«on«/i»<l».— Statistics  for  1S81, 188 ;  Congregatlon- 
alista  in  the  United  States,  184;  annual  meeting  of  ^fneri- 
ean  Home  MieHon  Society^  184 ;  receipta,  expendlturea, 
work,  184:  meeting  of  Ameriean  Jfimionary  Aetioeia- 
tUm^  184;  ita  work  at  home  and  abroad,  184, 185;  meet- 
ing of  American  Board  of  Commieeiomre  ybr  For- 
eign  Mieaiof^  185;  missions,  laborers  employed,  pressi 
churches,  etc,  185;  committee  on  preparing  new  creed 
and  catechism  for  Congregational  churches,  186;  work 
thus  flu*,  185;  Congregationallsta  of  England  and  Wales, 
186;  aaooal  meeting  of  Cbn^Te^oftoJurf  Union  qfJSnff 


iand  and  Watet,  186;  addraaa  ol  Cha  pfMidsnt,  186; 
llfUath  annlTenaiy  of  the  Unloe,  186 ;  proeeadinga,  oto., 
186;  aoaoal  meeting  of  the  London  Mimionary  Soef- 
etih  W«;  racelpta,  axpeodltnrsa,  work,  «tc,  186;  Tne 
ChuKhea  of  France,  186;  meeting  of  Uie  gjnod  of  tiie 
Union  of  lYee  JSwngeUcal  C^uetkee  <tf  France,  186. 
OM^nsM,  United  ^to«M..*Third  seaalon  of  the  Fcrty-alxth, 
W7;  Hat  of  Benatora  and  Bepraaentattvea,  187,  188; 
ehangea,  twentjr-llve  new  Benatora,  19S. 

in  the  Benato,  Joint  nsotation  on  the  franking  privi- 
lage  for  all  olBeial  businesa  aent  throngh  tiie  mails  by 
Benatora,  Bepreaentativoa,  and  Delegates  in  Congreaa, 
18*i;  motion  ihat  it  go  to  the  Connnittee  on  POet-Offioea 
and  Post-£oads,  I8i»;  amendment,  that  the  committee 
rvort  back  Immediately,  189;  privUegea  eiOoyed  hf 
eveiy  clerk  in  a  department  ought  not  to  be  denied  to 
memben  of  Congreaa,  189;  preaent  course  ni^ust,  188; 
ftmnUng  privilege  had  been  abnaed,  140;  existing  law, 
140,  141 ;  rsaohition  not  strong  enough  to  effect  objeet 
timed  at,  141, 14S ;  abuaes  under  the  law  aa  it  is,  141, 149 ; 
mgent  need  of  a  change,  149;  resolution  reflened  to  the 
Committee  on  PostOfflces  snd  Fost-Boada,  141 

Joint  reaolntion  appropriating  $2,600  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  International  Banttaiy  Conference  at  Waah- 
Ington,  142;  Secretaiy  of  State's  letter,  142,  148;  doubt 
as  to  oonstttutfonal  right,  148 ;  held  to  oome  under  power 
to  reguhito  commerce  and  matten  connected  with  It, 
148, 144;  "general  weUhre**  dauae  in  the  Constitution, 
ita  scope  and  meaning,  144;  Jnatioe  Story**  tnteipreta- 
tion,  144, 145;  snt^ect  had  been  discussed  two  yean  be- 
fore, 145 ;  resohitJon  calling  the  Sanitary  Conference 
quoted,  145;  expenaes  must  be  paid,  145;  the  Joint  reao- 
lntion adopted,  145. 

In  the  House,  bill  considered  authorizing  payment  of 
bedance  due  to  Mrs.  Page,  widow  of  Captain  H.  N.  Psge 
(formerly  in  U.  S.  Navy),  145;  text  of  tiie  bill,  145,  146; 
Mr.  Plsge  in  U.  S.  Navy,  served  with  distinction,  146; 
entered  Confbderato  service,  146;  balance  due  at  the 
time,  146;  cut  off  by  action  of  Congress  hi  1867, 146;  bad 
precedent  to  be  established  by  paying  this  claim,  146 ;  re- 
ported on  fovorably  by  Committee  on  Naral  AfSiirs,  146; 
147;  a  Just  claim,  147;  ought  now  to  be  paid,  147;  dalma 
like  this  creeping  into  the  House,  147;  Captain  Plsge'a 
disloyshy  to  be  condemned,  147,  148;  law  must  not  be 
repealed,  148 ;  the  claim  is  for  services  befora  the  rebellion, 
and  the  money  is  Justly  due,  148, 149;  plea  fbr  peace  and 
harmony.  149;  principle  involTcd,  149, 150;  petition  with- 
drawn, 150;  whole  sobsJeet  Isld  on  the  table,  151. 

In  the  Senate,  the  House  bill  to  fhdlitato  the  reftandhig 
of  the  national  debt  considered,  151 ;  OoTemment  kmna 
at  5  and  6  per  cent  nearly  due  and  payable,  151; 
large  sum  to  be  fonded,  151 ;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury's 
recommendation  to  refhnd  $400,000,000  at  8*65  per  eoit, 
161 ;  House  of  Kepreaentatlves  propose  a  8  per  cent 
rate  of  interest,  151;  8^  per  cent  propoaed,  151,  158; 
English  oonsob  at  4  and  Z\  per  cent,  152 ;  nothing  must 
be  done  tending  to  send  our  bonds  below  par,  16S,  168 ; 
riak  of  intorfbring  with  resumption  of  specie  paymenta, 
158 ;  credit  to  be  solidified,  168;  money  cheap  where  eon- 
fidence  is  established,  166;  argument  fh>m  advanced 
value  of  the  4  per  cent  bonds,  158 ;  section  5  of  House 
bin  stricken  out  \ff  Senate  oommlttee,  158, 154 ;  compul- 
sory power  deprecated,  154 ;  expenses  of  late  refonding 
operations  about  three  elghtha  of  one  per  cent,  154 ;  one 
eightii  of  one  per  cent  may  well  be  added,  154 ;  a  8 
percent  interest-bearing  bond  advocated,  155;  woukl 
prevent  speculation  by  a  syndicate,  etc^  155;  extract 
from  Senate  Finance  O'Ommittee's  report,  155 ;  bonds 
can  be  negotiated  on  better  terms,  155;  efforts  of  bond 
qieenbtors,  165;  qneation  aa  to  comparatire  Talne  of 
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•Iiort  and  long  bonda,  166, 156 ;  one  half  par  oent  not  to 
ba  thrown  awaj,  167 ;  loweat  poaaibia  rata  of  Intaraat  to 
ba  fizad;  167;  mora  than  half  tha  war  dabt  paid,  167; 
heary  drafta  apon  tha  peopla,  167 ;  In  Ihvor  of  a  liMi) 
bond at8  par  cant  intareat,  158;  bonda  at  £4  par  eant  a 
bonna  to  tha  banka,  16d;  ahortaat  tlma  and  lowaat  rata 
boat,  163 ;  amaodmant  propoaed  to  protact  tha  graanbaak 
cunaocj,  163;  dlaaatrous  aflbcta  of  toning  raaomptlon 
of  apeda  pajmanta  betwaan  16T8  and  ISTS,  159;  allvar 
dollar  colnaga  raatorad,  169 ;  no  real  reaomptlon  of  apada 
pajmanta,  159;  Praaident'a  racommandation  that  tha 
antire  voloma  of  tha  lagal-tander  notaa  (greanbaoka)  ba 
raUred,  a  monatrooa  propoaltlon  In  tha  Intaraat  of  tha 
National  Bank  Aaaodatlon,  160, 100;  aoTerelfnty  In  tha 
peopla  and  goTenimant  soprama  bacanaa  aatabUahad  bj 
tha  paopla,  160;  lagal'tandar  notaa  pronoonead  bj  Sn- 
proma  Conrt  to  ba  aatabllahad  bj  conatitatlonal  lawa, 
180, 161 ;  Sanator  Bayard's  apaeoh  qnotad,  161 ;  aztraet 
from  Chiaf-Joatloa  Marahall  on  qc^aation  of  powara  of  tha 
OoTammant,  161 ;  In  1862-*6S  tha  OoTammant  In  aalf- 
dafenaa  laaned  laial-tendar  notaa,  161 ;  Congreaa  alona 
can  daolara  what  la  monaj,  161,  168;  aztiaot  from  8n- 
prama  Ooart*8  opinion*  aa  to  tha  Goremmant'a  powar 
ovar  tha  oorranej,  162;  Congreaa  not  raatrlotad,  aa  tha 
Stataa  are,  by  tha  Conatltatton,  162;  Ooyammanfa 
powar  orar  tha  colnaga,  168;  Bnprema  Coort  on  tha 
ubllffadon  of  eontracta,  168;  **  war  powara'*  of  Gongreaa 
under  tha  Conatitation,  168 ;  powar  of  Congreaa  In  tlma 
of  peace,  164  ;  claim  that  legal-tender  eorrencj  la  l^Jn- 
rioQB  U*  tha  conntry,  16i;  abaordlty  of  thia  rlew,  164; 
tha  flnanffial  qnaatlon  not  at  rest,  161, 166;  atnmg  Oor- 
emmant  called  for,  only  atrong  government  la  that  of  tha 
people,  165;  tha  bill  ordered  to  a  third  reading  and 
paased,  163^ 

In  the  Hooaa,  the  rafiuiding  bill  conaldarad,  166;  text 
of  the  biD,  with  tha  Senate  amandmenta,  Itt^  166 ;  amend- 
ment propoaed,  166 ;  queatlon  aa  (o  Ita  eflbet  on  national 
banks  Hqaldating  and  redeeming  their  U.  8.  bonda,  166; 
two  oppoeite  views,  166, 167 ;  action  should  be  clear  and 
beyond  doubt  aa  to  its  meaning,  167;  bugbear  of  tha  cry 
aa  to  the  natlooal  banka,  167 ;  service  these  banka  have 
rendered  to  the  country,  167;  explanation  of  the  flilh  sec- 
tion of  the  bin,  167, 168;  contatna  four  proviaiona,  relattve 
to  Itindlng  6  and  6  per  cent  bonds  at  minimum  rata  of 
intaraat  the  natlona]  banka  being  required  to  aaalst  in  ao- 
compUahlng  tbla  result,  167 ;  after  July  lat,  ibe  8  per  cent 
bonds,  and  no  others,  receivable  aa  aecurity  for  dronlat- 
Ing  notes  of  national  banka,  167;  falsa  conatmction  and 
trouble  caused  thereby,  169 :  power  of  national  banka  in  * 
defiMting  laglalation,  168 ;  eighth  aactlon  of  Bherman*a  blU 
of  1870  quoted,  168;  more  aavars  on  the  banka  than  any- 
thing in  thia  bill,  163;  claim  of  abaotnte  power  of  Con- 
greaa to  legiaiata  coDcenlng  bonda  and  seourltica,  168; 
national  banks  raalated  and  deflsated  propoaed  action,  169 ; 
quotation  from  Mr.  Sherman'a  apeeeh  on  thia  point,  169; 
naked  question  is,  whether  Congress  or  tha  banka  shall 
Anally  determine  the  financial  poHcy  of  the  country,  169; 
corporationa  must  be  public  agendea  and  not  mere  pri- 
vate aasodationB,  169, 170 ;  Chief- Justice  BfarshaH'a  vlewa 
quoted,  170 ;  a  question  of  policy,  not  of  power,  aa  to  how 
flir  the  Government  ought  to  go  In  supervision  and  con- 
trol of  national  banka,  170;  audden  contraction  of  eunen- 
€j  hurtful,  170;  object  of  fifth  section  of  this  bill  to  ren- 
der  it  impossible  In  the  fhture,  170;  Government  haa  the 
right  to  redeem  and  deatroy  6  and  6  per  cent  bonds  with- 
out issuing  othera.  but  it  would  be  bad  fkith  to  do  so,  170, 
371  ;  no  li^atice  done  to  tbe  banks  by  proviaiona  of  fifth 
aactlon  of  the  bill,  171 ;  va6t  earnings  of  tbe  national  banks 
during  ten  yeara,  171 ;  Senate  amendment  not  concurred 
in,  with  Mr.  Conger*a  amendment,  171 ;  Senate  amand- 


menta ccDcnned  In,  and  bill  passed  both  Houiaa,  171 ; 
massage  from  the  Prealdent  of  the  United  Statea,  return- 
ing tbe  bill  with  hia  objectlona,  178 ;  meaaaga  ordered  to 
be  printed  and  laid  upon  the  table,178 ;  no  further  action 
taken  on  the.blli,  178. 

In  the  Uooae,  the  bUl  to  aatabllah  a  board  of  oonunis- 
sioners  of  interstate  commerce  taken  up,  178, 178 ;  extent 
of  anthority  tha  first  queatlon,  178;  Congreaa  haa  power 
over  oommeree  between  Statea,  but  none  over  railroads  aa 
raihoada,  178;  Mr.  £eagan*f  aubatitnte  Ibr  the  original 
bUI,  178;  fbw  simple  rules,  no  hoatility  to  raihoada,  178; 
one  man  ahonld  not  ba  diargad  more  than  another;  no 
rabatea  or  drawbaeka  ahonld  be  allowed ;  no  poohng  of 
fMghta,  178;  no  more  to  be  chaxgad  tor  ahorter  than  fbr 
longar  diatance  on  the  aanie  road,  178;  lUoatrationa  of  the 
naoeaaity  of  limiting  powers  of  raihoada  to  make  lUaerim- 
Inatlons  Ibr  or  agalnat  cf  rtain  localltiea,  174 ;  rsilroada  to 
print  and  post  up  achednla  ratea  of  IMgfat,  174;  reme- 
diea  for  exlatlng  evlla,  a  dvil  action  in  behalf  of  parties 
aggrieved,  a  dvil  anit  by  a  public  officer,  and  a  criminal 
remedy  by  indictment,  174;  d;fllcultles  in  the  way,  174, 
376;  question  aa  to  the  power  of  the  Stotoa  toftamlah 
remediea,  176;  query  aa  to  what  la  or  la  not  internal  com- 
merce, 176:  origin  and  doatination  fix  the  ibet  aa  to  wheth- 
er commerce  la  interatato  or  State  commerce,  176 ;  ex- 
praaa  provlaton  in  the  W\  aa  to  thia  point,  176;  no  ratea 
fixed  by  the  MU,  176;  ^»peal  to  common  aenae  and  Jua- 
tlce,  176;  aubaequently,  the  House  reibaedfhrther  to  con- 
sider the  bill,  176. 

In  the  Senate,  the  resolution  relative  to  tbe  counting 
of  the  electoral  votes  Ibr  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  Unlt«d  Statea  taken  up  for  consideration,  176 ;  amend- 
ment reported  by  aelect  committee  on  the  atato  of  the 
law  aa  to  thia  matter,  176;  amendment  making  two  toll- 
era  inftead  of  one,  177;  need  of  action  to  settle  some 
points  at  once,  177;  State  of  Georgia's  vote  not  cast  on 
tbeaame  day  aa  tbe  other  States  cast  theirs,  177;  grsve 
question,  177;  diflScnlties  on  previous  occasions  should 
now  be  provided  against,  177, 178;  proposition  to  aubati- 
tute  "  Senate-chamber"  Ibr  **  Hall  of  the  Honae  of  Bep- 
resentatlves,"  ss  the  pbce  for  counting  the  decioral  votes, 
178;  more  safe  and  dignified,  178, 179;  amendment  re- 
jected, 179;  queatlon  aa  to  whether  the  President  of  tbe 
Senate  haa  the  right  to  count  the  votea,  179, 190 ;  denial 
of  thia  right,  180 ;  amendment  offered,  180;  difficulty  of 
getting  a  law  framed  to  settle  this  point,  180;  pertiaaa 
advantage  in  the  way,  181 ;  parties  in  Congress  govened 
by  what  affecte  the  interests  of  theta'  respective  candidates, 
181, 168;  bo.h  Republicans  and  Demoerata  ought  to  jotai 
in  fixing  upon  a  thorough,  constltutl(»ial  remedy,  188; 
nmendmant  rejected,  182 ;  amendment  of  tbe  committee 
and  the  resolutions  as  amended  agreed  to,  1S8. 

In  the  Houae,  counting  the  electoral  votea,  182;  the 
Senate  present,  the  Vice-President  (Wheeler)  presiding 
oflicer,  168;  Senators  HamUn  and  Thurman  Senate  ton- 
ers, Messrs.  House  and  Crowley  the  House  teUera,  188; 
opening  and  reading  of  the  cerllficatea  of  election,  be- 
gbmlng  with  Alabama,  188;  vote  of  Georgia,  the  Vlce- 
Prealdant'a  atatementreapectlng,  188 ;  tebnhu-atatement 
of  the  electoral  vote  throughout  the  Union,  183;  te^lera 
announce  that  Jamea  A..  Garfield  and  Chester  A.  Arthur 
have  received  a  majority  of  the  votea  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  the  electora  appointed,  184;  Garfield  and  Arthur 
declared  by  the  Vice-Preaident  to  be  elected,  184;  Joint 
convention  ended,  and  the  Senate  returned  to  their  cham- 
ber, 184. 

In  the  House,  the  bill  fbr  the  apportionment  of  Bepra- 
sentatlvea  reported,  184;  statements  ss  to  the  basb  on 
which  the  bin  was  prepared,  1S4;  Stetes  which  have 
large  fknettons,  184;  by  the  present  biO,  Alsbama,  Florid^ 
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IIld1a]lJ^  TUiiols,  Lonitfaoa,  Ifftine,  ICMMchnsetta,  Maiy- 
hmd,  New  HniniMhlre,  Ohio,  Vennont,  and  Teaneuee,  loee 
one  member  eeeh;  PennejIvtaiB  loeei  two  membera; 
Kew  York  lose*  three  members;  Arbmeaa,  Oelifomla, 
Iowa,  Michigan,  Mtoa'jaippI,  Sooth  Gaxi>Uiia,  and  West 
y  irginla,  gain  one  member  each ;  M Inneaota  and  Nebraska 
gain  two  members;  Kansas  and  Texas  gain  three  mem- 
bers, 194;  bill  relates  not  onlj  to  apporti<mment  bnt  to 
election  of  members  on  a  different  principle  fttun  the  one 
heretofore  adopted,  1S5 ;  Ull  referred  to  the  select  com- 
mittee on  the  census,  185;  losees  and  gains  to  the  States 
aooordin^  to  the  number  flaced  upon  as  the  number  of 
membera  of  the  House,  185 ;  Goz,  of  Mew  York,  intro- 
duces a  bill  for  apportionment,  read  first  and  second  time, 
referred  to  Joint  select  Committee  on  the  Census,  185 ; 
text  of  the  bill,  185;  number  proposed,  801,  committee^s 
substitute  (mi^ty)  fixes  811  and  (minority;  819  as  the 
apportionment,  185 ;  text  of  the  bill  and  report,  185, 186; 
minority's  amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
text  of;  186 ;  amendment  oflSsred  making  807  the  num- 
ber, 186;  Importanoo  of  the  question  to  be  settled,  186; 
gains  and  tosses  to  the  Statea  according  to  the  number 
adopted,  186, 1S7;  on  basis  of  801,  political  gaina  to  Dem- 
oentie  States  six,  other  States  two;  on  a  basis  of  811, 
Democratic  Statea  gain  twelve,  other  States  six ;  on  a  tiosis 
of  819,  Demoeratle  Statea  gain  thirteen,  other  States  thir- 
teen, 187 ;  on  basis  of  801  and  811,  Southern  Statea  gain; 
on  basis  of  819,  gafais  between  Korth  and  South  equal, 
187:  element  of  qualification  in  voters  not  to  be  lost 
eight  ol^  188 ;  questioa  as  to  the  eifeot  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  (asked  by  Mr.  Cox,  of 
New  York),  188;  answer  given  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1879,  188;  appropriate  legislation  authorised,  188;  lan- 
guage of  the  court  quoted,  188, 189  ;  no  apportionment 
bin  by  this  Congress  dealiable,  189 ;  special  cMumlttee  to 
report  to  next  Congress  thought  best,  189 ;  dangerous 
snt^t  to  meddle  with,  189, 190;  power  of  Congress  to 
regulate  elections  of  Bepresentativefi,  100  ;  views  of  the 
States  on  this  provision  of  the  Constitution,  190;  Jeatousy 
of  Federal  Interfereooe,  190, 191 ;  no  necessity  of  passing 
this  law  now,  191 ;  larger  number  advocated  as  reasonable 
and  right  in  the  popular  branch  of  government,  192 ;  the 
number  819  fixed  upon  by  vote  of  the  House,  192 ;  (no 
action  was  taken  on  it  in  the  Senate),  and  the  session 
closed  March  8d. 

Special  sesKlon  of  t^  Senate,  March  4  to  May  «Q,  192; 
Tlce-Pieaident  Arthur  in  the  ehair,  list  of  chai^ea  and 
new  members,  199 ;  Senate  equaQy  divided,  87  Bepub- 
Hcaas,  87  Demoerata,  and  2  Independenta,  192;  President 
Gatlleld!s  Cabinet  appointments  confirmed,  192, 198 ;  dif- 
fleultiea  in  organising  the  Senate,  1C8;  eaocos  meetings, 
etc.,  198;  Democratic  list  <xT  committees  opposed  by 
SepnbUesna,  198;  oourse  adopted  by  Senator  Davis  (In- 
dependent) aa  to  Judidaiy  Committee,  198 ;  Sonator  Ma- 
hone  (Independent)  ehaiged  with  bad  fkith,  198 ;  Demo- 
cntle  list  r^ted  by  csstfng  vote  of  Yice-Prasident,  198 ; 
Bepublican  list  of  oommitteee  adopted,  198;  conteat  of 
the  two  partlea  in  selecting  officers  of  the  Senate,  106; 
Senator  Davis  voted  with  Bepublloans,  speeches  were 
made,  criminations  and  recriminations  followed,  snd  the 
whole  month  of  April  spent  bi  the  contest,  198, 194;  Be- 
publican eaaeua,  194 ;  nominations  by  the  Prastdent,  194; 
W.  H.  Robertson  nominated  for  OoHeelor  of  Customs  at 
port  of  New  York,  194;  Senator  ConkHng^s  opposition, 
and  the  trouble  theaee  arising,  194;  efforts  toward  set- 
tUag  dUBcuhy  between  the  President  and  Obnkltng  un- 
availing, 191 :  executive  session.  May  4th.  194;  Conkllng 
eharges  (Jarfleld  with  bad  Iklth,  194;  Stanley  Matthews 
eonflrmed  as  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  194 ;  resign** 
tion  of  the  New  York  Senators,  Conkllng  and  nati,  196; 


reasons  slleged  ibr  this  step,  195 ;  Kobert80tt*s  appoint- 
ment confirmed,  m\  other  appointmenta  confirmed, 
195;  W.  K.  Chandler  rt>«ted  as  Sottdtor-Oeoefal,  196; 
Senate  adjourned,  195. 

Second  special  session  of  the  Senate,  October  10  to 
October  25»  U5,  196;  called  by  l*r»sldent  Arthw;  195; 
special  purpose,  election  of  a  president  of  that  body,  the 
Vice-President  having  become  President  by  Presld*nt 
OarfieU^s  death,  195;  renewed  tronblee  In  organising, 
195;  the  Democnto  select  Senator  Bayard  as  candidate  for 
the  offlee  of  presldMit,  pro  tempore^  195 ;  oppoaed  by  the 
BepubUcans,  who  selected  Scnstor  Anthony,  195;  Sen- 
ator Bdmunds's  motion  to  admit  the  three  new  Senators 
beibre  acting  voted  down.  115;  new  Senatitra  awom  in, 
195;  Bayard  elected,  195;  standing  committees  cootln- 
ned,  195;  Senator  Davis  elected  president  pro  Umporo 
of  the  Senate,  196, 196 ;  aoeepta  the  poaition,  196;  nomi- 
nation of  C.  J.  Folger  as  Seeretacy  of  the  IVeasuiy  con- 
firmed, 196;  contest  over  postmasterahip  at  Lynchburg, 
Yifginia,  196 ;  protestt  sgalnst  eompdltng  attendance  of 
absent  members  in  order  to  produce  a  quonun,  196;  the 
Senate  a^Jooned. 

CoKXLnio,  BosooB.— Besignatlon  flram  the  Senate,  644;  let- 
ter in  justification,  644-646. 

aNMtecMottt- Meeting  of  the  Legislature,  196;  L.  W.  Coe, 
Piesident  of  the  Senate,  W.  O.  Case,  Spcf.ker  of  the 
HouM,  196 ;  Qovemor  Blgetow  inaugurated,  196 ;  meesaffe 
to  the  Leglalature,  196 ;  consiitntfonal  amendroenta  lati- 
fled  by  the  people,  196;  sanitary  condition  of  the  State  not 
Tory  good,  196 ;  the  Govemoi^a  remarks  on  the  msnnflw- 
tnring  Industries  of  the  State,  196;  finances  in  satiafbctoiy 
condition,  196»  197;  reodpts,  expenditures,  State  debt, 
etc.,  196, 197 ;  savings-banks,  196, 197 ;  raiboad  operations 
and  suoeesa,  197 ;  educattiinal  aflUra  in  good  condition, 
197, 198;  hospitaia,  reform  and  industrial  schools,  State- 
Prison  management,  197, 198;  State  militia,  excursion  to 
YorktowB,  ete ,  198 ;  the  Legislature  uiysd  to  redistribute 
the  State.  198;  action  In  oonsequenc^  198;  oomplainta  of 
Democratic  papen,  199 ;  chief  acta  of  the  Legislature,  new 
eleotkm  law,  reducing  tax  on  mutual  life  insursnce  com- 
panies and  on  the  State  tax  in  geneial,  ordering  fire-es- 
capes In  certain  cases,  increasing  the  Judges'  salariea,  ete., 
198, 199 ;  appropriationa  to  public  institutions,  199 ;  elec- 
tion of  U.  8.  Senator,  199 ;  of  membera  of  Legislature,  199. 

Q>iie«<w«oi».— Condemnation  of  the  fiunous  frigate,  620; 
her  history,  621. 

ConstUuUoHol  JUiir^Ito  recent  progreas,  47Sy 

Cdtta  JUea^  RopuhUc  qf.— President,  Yice-President,  and 
Cabinet,  199 ;  Coeta  Blcas  and  American  Ministers,  199 ; 
extract  fWmi  letter  (August,  1681)  giving  summary  of 
financial,  agricuHnral,  and  railroad  matters  for  the  year, 
199;  prospect  of  improvement,  199, 200 ;  treaty  between 
Colombia  and  Coeta  Bica  securing  European  arbitration 
as  to  disputed  territoiy  on  the  Isthmus,  200. 

CWfo}».— Increase  very  great,  bnt  of  small  moment  compared 
with  capabilities  of  expMislon,  2G0;  the  United  States 
produce*  four  fifths  of  the  cotton  grown  in  the  world, 
900 ;  product  of  other  eountrles  (as  India  and  Egypt) 
diminiahlng,  200;  aveiage  cotton-crop,  can  be  doubled 
and  increased  in  some  regions  tenlbid,  200;  eonsmnpttve 
capacity  of  the  world  can  be  multiplied,  200 ;  Improved 
methods  of  cultivating  and  bandUng  cotton  snggeated  by 
Mr.  Atkinson.  200;  cotton  exhibition  at  Atlanta,  OeoiTla, 
in  aid  of  this  oltfeet*  ^00;  need  of  mora  effletent  helpa  for 
gathering  of  cotton,  200;  tiie  cotton-pickerB  invented, 
and handpleking, 200;  descriptloB  of  hand-pickcn, and 
bow  used.  200;  pneomatle  tube  eonoeeted  with  an  ex- 
haust-pump or  fon,  200;  an  eleetrie  eotton-pieker,  20(^ 
201 ;  deMvtptioo  oC  201 ;  pneomatle  picker  working  m- 
tomaticaqy,  201 ;  other  patented  BMdes  of  wocktaif,  201; 
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preywitloB  of  ootton-wonn  nvages,  «0nti  of  Um  last  ton 
jatn,  SOI ;  anntul  loas  to  the  eonntiT  from  thii  pest  bo* 
tweoB  lMB-79,  9Ul ;  Dfttnnl  hlttory  of  the  ootton-wonn, 
ftppean  earlj,  stie  of  eggs,  rapid  growth,  oxoeedlngly 
proilfle,  901 ;  method  of  deatnijrlng  reoommended,  SOI ; 
how  the  poiaon  b  applied,  aprlnklers  and  alften,  ailt  and 
Hp  nocdea,  rotaiy  noaalea,  cyolone  noolea,  SOI;  four 
kinda  of  maehlnea  for  apreadlng  poiaon,  via.,  hraah- 
thvowei%  rotary  flin-blowera,  bellowa-blowera,  aqohrting- 
maehinea,  SOl;  fbroe-pamp  tried,  automatio  aprlnkler, 
901 ,  SOS ;  flexible  fork,  aaooeaa  oi;  SOS ;  pyrethram,  Tege- 
tabto  poiaon  against  eotton-worm,  to  be  Introdooed  Into 
the  United  StatM,  SOS ;  eottun-mannftotors  ezpeoted  to  in- 
oreaae  In  the  Southern  States,  SOS;  groondaorthlaaxpeo- 
Ution  In  sarinf  ooat  of  packing  and  tranaport,  ete^  SOS ; 
eatimato  of  ooat  In  sending  to  the  North,  |U.9j  per  bale, 
SOS;  about  $100,000,000  apent  in  baUng,  tranaporUtion, 
ete.,  in  1879,  SOS ;  water-power  in  the  ttouth  ooata  about 
half  what  ateam-power  doea  In  the  North,  atate  of  atmoa- 
phera,  too,  mora  flivorable  in  the  South,  SO-1. 
O^prutf  Ukmd  ^.— Slae  compared  with  other  Meditenanean 
latonda,  SOS;  length  and  snrihoe  in  aquam  mllea,  SOS; 
population  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  SOS; 
present  population,  SOS ;  the  principal  dtiea,  SOB. 


ZWtofti.— Area  and  population  of  the  Teirltory,  SOS;  Ilea 
north  of  Nebraaka  and  west  of  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  SOS ; 
dlTlded  Into  nlnetjr-flTe  counties,  Tankton  the  capital, 
SOS ;  agriculture  in  aome  countlea  much  Improved,  SOS, 
908;  Oaaa  Conntj  and  Bed  Rlyer,90S,  SOS;  atatement  aa 
to  population  and  land  under  culture  in  1^111,  Barnes, 
Stutaman,  Kidder,  and  Burleigh  Oonntlea,  SOS;  the  Che- 
jenne  and  Jamea  Kirera,  SOS;  Blamardc  (Kidder  Coun- 
ty), terminna  of  Korthem  Padfle  Bailroad,  SOS;  fine 
ragton  of  country,  SOS;  the  ''Great  Ameriean  Desert,** 
SOS ;  the  Heart  Blrer  and  rlolnlty,  SOS,  SM ;  region  from 
the  little  Mlsaourl  to  the  Yellowatooe  Blyer,  90* ;  Dal- 
Tymple*s  brge  turn  (T9i,000  aeresX  904 ;  prooeas  of  enltl- 
Tation  and  yield  of  wheat,  904;  prloea  of  staple  articles, 
horses,  oxen,  etc,  904. 

Datiis,  HsraT  £.— American  Jurist  and  judge,  904 ;  bom  In 
Connectlettt,  studied  law,  admitted  to  the  bar  In  Utica, 
New  Toik,  remored  to  New  Yoik  city,  Si)4;  aerred  aa 
alderman,  waa  e  ected  to  Supreme  Court  and  Court  of 
Appeals,  S05;  energy,  integrity,  laduatry,  SOS. 

Dtiehman  iVotoool.— Proposed .  treaty  with  Colombia  to 
gf  Ts  mUitaiy  control  of  Panama  Canal  to  United  Statea, 
TIT,  718. 

Z^ifo«Mir«.— Session  of  the  Leglslstnra,  900;  State  debt  reftand- 
ed,90S;  action  In  regard  to  national  banka  ref  Jslng  to  pay 
Stste  taacea,  905;  proposition  to  pay  goremment  ofllcers  hf 
salariea  in  phMo  of  feea,  906;  act  In  relation  to  free  aehoola, 
soft;  State  Board  of  Bduoatkm,  90ft;  attention  called  by 
the  Ooremor  to  aDeged  bribeiy,  etc,  at  recent  electlona, 
900^  900;  act  paaaed  "  to  secure  free  eleetkms,**  prorla- 
lons  of,  906;  Hat  of  principal  acta  and  Joint  reaolntlnnB 
of  the  Leglsktnre,  906 ;  joint  resdintlon  of  sympathy 
with  Ireland,  906;  Bayard  re-eleGted  United  Statea  Sena- 
tor, 906;  report  of  State  Commissioner  on  Insurance, 
906^  907;  tabular  statanent  of  the  condition  of  schoob, 
907 ;  schoob  Sir  coktred  childreo,  907 ;  aotlon-  aa  to  the 
Yorktown  celebration,  907 ;  growth  of  the  State  In  popu- 
totSon  atnoa  1819,  907 ;  losea  one  representatire  In  Con- 
grsss  by  recent  apportionment  act,  907. 

(^marl:.— The  royal  frmlly,  907;  the  mtelstry,  SOS;  area 
and  p<^ralatlon,  90S;  revenue,  expenditurea,  national 
debt,  906;  army  and  navy,  90S;  statlatica  aa  to  com- 
maioa,  908, 909 ;  railroada,  newapapeia,  talegrapha,  eto., 


909;  enntMtlntbeLeglaIatara,t]ie  mlulatry  and aeaoad 
Chamber  on  the  one  aide  and  the  Popular  Chamber  on 
the  other,  900 ;  Parliament  dlaaolyed  a  number  of  Hmea 
by  the  ministry  and  the  King.  900, 810;  people  reaohita 
in  re-electing  radical  membeia,  Slo ;  Lower  Uonae  refhae 
to  vote  appropriatioaa  demanded,  210 ;  atniggie  not  yet 
ended,  910;  political  eonditioQ  of  Denmark  peculiar,  nae 
of  popular  power,  910, 911 ;  largely  an  agrlealtufal  people, 
911 ;  coolliei  of  classes,  911 ;  land  aysttm  and  Ita  changva, 
911 ;  three  fonrtha  of  the  land  held  by  7u,0U0  yeomen, 
911 ;  peaaant  proprtotora,  911^  landlord  elaaa,  Sll ;  lawa 
and  regulatlona  In  regard  to  land  tenure,  811 ;  inm-dada, 
etc,  SIS ;  banlahment  of  Schleawlg-Iiototdn-Augnaten- 
bnrg  frmily  revoked,  SIS;  public  olBcers,  818. 

Icelaadlo  Leglalatnro  meeta,S18 ;  progrea*  of  the  eonn- 
tiy  in  liberty  and  Independence,  81S. 

DsTiLLx,  Bnsiiiia  Hn..Ei  SAUiTn-Ci.AXUb-.French  diemlat, 
818;  bom  in  St  Thomaa,  West  Indlea,  went  to  France 
eariy  In  lUh,  818;  ProAaaor  of  Chemiatry  in  Faria^SlS; 
studloB  and  servioes  in  this  department,  818. 

IHplomaHc  0orrttpandenc6.-^9b  NAnmausaTiOH  Pa- 
Fua,  Pahama  Cabal,  and  Pkair,  Chiu,  and  Uvmo 
Status.) 

DUabilUif  ^  Aa  iVi«<cf afUL'-(3ee  Ivabxutt  cm  Diaana- 
RT  or  nn  PnasmarT.) 

DtiotplM  nf  <2«Ktt-.Annnal  meetlttg  of  the  General  Chrla- 
tian  Miaakmaiy  Convention,  SIS,  818;  reoelpto  ft«m  vavl- 
oua  aouroea,  work  accompUahed,  co-opecatioo  of  State 
societies,  etc,  818 ;  Foreign  Chriatlan  Missionary  Socie- 
ty's recelpto  and  expenditures,  818 ;  report  In  fkvor  of 
extending  the  work,  818 ;  the  Chrlatlaa  Woman'a  Board 
of  Missions,  ita  work,  818;  meeting  of  Churches  In  Eog- 
lsnd,818. 

DunAsu,  BnH#AMiiv.r->Eaii  of  Beaeonsfleld  and  twice  Prime 
Minister  of  England,  SIS:  position  and  character  asa  poli- 
tician, SIS;  a  Conaervatlve  by  nature,  but  igaeeing  as 
to  progress,  814;  leading  spirit  in  uplifting  Brittsh  aris- 
tocrat, 814;  in  foreign  p<riltlca  kiat  and  won  grsat  bat- 
tles, 814;  reaaserted  at  Beittn  Bngland*a  authority  in  the 
oonncUa  of  Europe,  814;  sudden  ftll  from  power,  814; 
boM  course  toward  Busala,  814;  acquiaition  of  Cyprua, 
914;  raised  to  the  peerage,  914;  result  of  elections  in 
1880,  914 ;  disappointment  of  hia  last  yeara,  91R. 

Domhiiwi  <if  Oanada^^wAiaa  ot  Parttament  91S;  ftdfle 
Bollway  contract,  91ft ;  proposition  of  Canadian  eapltal- 
lato,  916;  etruggle  in  Parliament  over  thie  aubiect,  91ft; 
terma  anbaeqnenUy  agreed  upon,  81ft;  Canadian  fteUo 
Baflway  Company  organlaed,  91S:  about  600  BBlles  of 
road  completed,  whole  length  from  HaHfax  to  BuBsid  In- 
let about  4,600  miles,  916 ;  branch  hnca,  916;  regulatlona 
aa  to  aale  of  landa,  916;  plan  Ibr  placing  Impoverished 
Iriah  tenant  frrmers  on  unoccupied  buds  of  the  Domin- 
ion, 916;  bUl  lor  extending  boundariea  of  Manitoba,  916: 
rrvenuee  and  expendltnrea,  916»  917;  importo  and  ox- 
porta,  917 ;  effspta  of  the  protective  tariff  airangamentSk 
917 ;  Ihlling  olf  of  Importo  item  the  United  Statea,  bi- 
ersaae  from  Qre«t  Britain,  917,  918;  reanlta  aa  to  ex- 
porta,  tabular  stotementa,  918;  graln-eropa  good,  918; 
tobater-cannhig,  918, 919 ;  exporto  of  cool,  910 ;  atatlattca 
of  crimen  919;  prohibition  movemeot  and  reaoHa,  219; 
miHtla  force,  819;  post-office  savlngs-bsnka,  910;  emi- 
gration Into  the  United  Statea,  immigration  from  the 
United  States  Into  Canada,  919,  990;  repreaentatlDB  of 
provinces  In  the  Dominion  ftrUament,  990;  population 
of  provlneea  and  chief  cities,  920 ;  steamboat  diaaster  on 
the  Tbamea  Blrer,  880, 881 ;  Are  la  Qnebeo,  981;  prtnd- 
pal  acta  of  the  Ontario  Parliament,  921 ;  judkaturw  act, 
881 ;  expendltnrea,  revenuea,  and  debt  of  Ontario^  981 ; 
debt  of  Quebec,  881  ;  sesskm  of  Manitoba  Legislature 
989;  i^rionltnral  capabUltiea  of  Britlah  CatamMa,  mto- 
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«n]  mouTCM,  ele^  SM;  OoInmbU  Lagltlttara,  Sn;  rer- 
eAoa,  «x]MDditarM,  «id  d«bt  of  MewtoomUaiid,  Ui. 

DuVAUBi,  Jioas  AaauMD  Stanulas.— FrMMh  ex-mtirittfr, 
888;  ktt  of  the  Btatcsman  of  the  tlA«  of  Louis  Fhilliipe, 
888;  •dueatioii,  «dmttt«d  to  tbe  bar«  work  m  ••ftaitnin 
for  half  A  oentiuy  nador  tbo  Tftriona  cbuigM  of  GoTom- 
iMDt  ia  >Fnuie0,  888,  888;  never  popuier,  bot  ehrBjs 
boneit,  shrewd,  end  reliable,  88a. 

J>jf9UUHiU  Mam^aatur44 — Aetioii  of  tbe  Frenob  Aeademy  of 
Sdenoet  In  regard  to,  888;  old  method  dangorooa,  888; 
new  prooeta  of  MeaaA  Bootlny  and  JToncber,  888;  ad* 
Tantaffea  oi;  888. 


JSartk-  ITorme.— Darwin's  InrestlgstSons  into  flie  saljjaet,  884 ; 
genera  lisw,  spedes  not  aoonrateljr  distingnlabed,  8i4 ;  di- 
agrama  of  tbe  eartb-wonn*s  stmetore  and  opetations  in 
xaiioaa  waya,  884*887 ;  deaerlption  of  the  body  of  an  eazth- 
wonn,  884 ;  aenaations,  IntelUgenee,  modea  of  working, 
884,  886;  tower-like  caatinga,  earth  brought  np,  reaolta, 
880^  886;  vegrtable  mold,  886;  amoont  brought  vp  by 
worms  annually,  886;  examples  of  aetioa  la  oM  Boman 
rafaia  at  Siksheeter  and  Ablnger, 886^  887;  coatribnte  to 
diaintegrattoo  of  rocks,  and  deaadatlon  of  the  lead,  887 ; 
Tsloe  of  their  help  in  Tarknu  ways,  887, 888. 

ES.T02C,  W.  W.— Senator  from  Connectlent,  187;  on  oounting 
the  eleetoral  rotea,  178-198. 

AmmIot,  BepttbHc  <2^.— President  end  oflleers  of  gorem- 
mMit,  888;  distracted  condition  of  the  country,  expendl- 
tarea  greatly  exceeding  rerenne,  888;  extract  from  pro- 
ceedings of  English  bondhoklers  aa  to  the  natkmal  debt 
and  its  extinotton,  888;  vslue  of  imports  at  the  port  of 
OuayaquU,  898;  tabular  sUtement  of  exports,  880;  ex- 
ports to  and  Importa  from  the  United  States,  888;  ahlp- 
plng  morements  at  OnaysquO,  table  oC  888. 

AfweoMMft,  Tuhnioat,  in  SaaBonjf.'-Mt.  Felkin*a  deserlp- 
tioB  of  Chemnltfs  schools  for  artlsaaa,  etc,  889;  the 
writer  a  resident  and  manofocturer  in  Ohemnlta,  880* 
Industry  snd  poputatlon  of  the  town,  830;  edocation  In  the 
elementary  schools,  880 ;  who  attend  them,  aad  cootm  of 
laatmctkMi,  880;  the  three  technkal  schools,  rh.,  the 
Technical  Institnte,  the  Higher  WeaTing  School,  and  the 
Agricultural  School,  880;  how  supported  aad  maaaged, 
880;  subjects  studied,  fees,  age  ^of  students,  880,  881; 
s^ool  for  foremen,  and  art-school,  881 ;  Higher  Wearing 
School  most  Important,  has  stndents  fh>m  all  parte  of 
Europe,  881 ;  oomperatlTe  estimate  of  wages  In  Germany 
with  thoee  In  other  countries,  881. 

JiJKpl^KhedlTe  of,  881 ;  srea  and  population  of  Egyptian 
territory  and  of  Egypt  proper,  881 ;  number  of  Ibrelgoers, 
881;  populatton  of  chief  cities,  881;  improred  flnsndsl 
oondltion,  881 ;  debt,  receipts,  snd  expenditures,  881 ;  army 
and  nsTy,  881 ;  commeree,  import!,  aad  exports,  281, 882; 
receipts  and  expensee  of  Sues  Csnal  Company,  881, 888 ; 
raflroada  and  poat-ofBces,  888 ;  steps  fbr  liquidating  na- 
tkmal debt,  888;  dilBonltlee  In  the  way,  snd  result,  888, 
888;  enormous  burden  of  debt,  883 ;  refcrme  In  gotemment 
due  brgely  to  Bias  Pasha,  888;  efforts  to  srrange  aa  to 
taxea»  euirey,  ete.,  of  knd  InefEBCtnal,  888 ;  time  fbr  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  and  tax-gatherers,  838;  tariff  regulated,  8 :8t 
884 ;  compulsory  •errlee,  834;  steps  toward  extendlag  edu- 
cation among  the  Fellahs,  834 ;  the  Khedive  and  others  on 
the drll list,  884;  eostof  thesrmy  snd  nsry, 884;  National 
Board  of  Education,  884;  prison  msnsgement,  Jndfaslal 
armngement,  etc,  veiy  def^etire,  884;  some  improre- 
-  ment  in  the  aatfre  popnlatton,  884;  land  eompaales,  etc., 
884 ;  extensive  connterHBitlng  operaUona,  8"^;  amaU  ex- 
tent of  tower  Nllq  Valley  and  Delta  compared  with  entire 
dowlnioaa,  884^  885;  skve-trafBe  not  yet  snppraeaed. 


885;  foreign  governmental  control,  880;  France  and 
England  ohoae  two  comptrollers,  Anstna  and  Italy  four 
commissJoaers  of  public  debt,  885;  natlvea  raetlve,  Khe- 
dive waiting  for  better  timea,  885, 886;  Egypt  the  ward 
of  fourteen  governments  by  no  mesns  acting  in  harmony, 
886 ;  Fkanee  and  Kagbmd  have  the flnncet  grasp,  886;  na- 
tional movement  against  the  Sultan  and  foreign  domfaia- 
tlon,S86;  maiiay  of  troopa  at  Qsiro,  886;  caosea  and  re- 
tulta,  886;  change  of  Minister  of  Wsr, 886 ;  Ahmed  Araby 
Bey  leader  of  the  native  osuae,  886, 887  ;  efforto  in  behalf 
of  jastioe  snd  refbrm,  887;  plsns  to  unseat  Bias  Pasha, 
987;  troopa  under  Aral^  Beymareh  to  the  pahMcand  de- 
mand the  dismissal  of  the  ministry,  887 ;  success  of  the 
revolt,  887 ;  Sherif  Pssha  and  the  new  mhilstry,  887, 888 ; 
scheme  of  mllitsry  expodltkni  lato  Egypt  by  outsiders, 
888;  intrigues  of  the  Sultsn  sad  the  dream  of  Panis- 
kuniam,  886;  England  and  France  fkvor  good  govern- 
ment under  doe  snbmisston  to  Turkey,  S8S;  scheme  fbr 
local  judiciary,  888 ;  the  paper  **  UEgypte  **  auppressed, 
883 ;  national  party  demand  conatitntional  government 
and  a  Boose  of  Bepresentatives,  8881, 889;  Assembfy  of 
Hotablea  elected  by  enthualaatic  vote,  889;  the  J)o$$th 
fanaticism  interdicted,  889. 

iTIeelrietty,  Jiso^nt  Tkeorif  itf^-i,  G.  Maxweirs  theoiy 
that  light  Is  an  electrical  vibration,  889;  ground  for  thla 
tbeoiy,  etatic  and  kinetic  atatea  <tf  electric  energy,  989; 
Telodty  of  light-rate,  of  tranamiieloo  of  an  electro-mag- 
netic wave-distarbsnce,  889;  two  great  groupe  of  phe- 
nomena, 889 ;  great  aerviee  of  Maxwell,  889;  Faraday 
suspected  light  and  electricity  to  be  related,  889;  reaolt 
of  his  Ubors,  888 ;  msln  fkct,  the  Mentios]  value  of  the 
vekMlty  of  light  snd  the  constant  expressing  the  nte  at 
which  magnetic  wave  •  distorbsnce  would  travel,  889; 
aome  phenomena  not  yet  explained.  889, 840 ;  experiments 
of  Uefanholts  and  others  support  this  theoiy,  840 ;  views 
of  Thompson,  Jamin,  and  other  physkists,  .940;  b51d 
electricity  to  be  a  third  entity,  distinct  fhm>  matter  and 
fttim  energy,  840;  if  so,  it  would  ftilfUl  sll  fhnctions  ss- 
cribed  to  ioterstelhtf  and  hitermoleeukn'  ether,  840;  Hght 
would  then  be  a  vibration  of  thia  elaatlc  medium,  840; 
heat  explained  In  this  connectkm,  840 ;  phenomena  of 
radkmt  energy,  840;  behavior  of  electricity  llko  an  in- 
compressible  fluid,  940;  electrification  of  the  earth  reb- 
tlve^  to  the  surrounding  space,  940. 

Zbmentfi,  Oompt>9iU  Jfature  qf  tte.~Moat  of  the  chemfcal 
ehnnents  held  to  be  compound  bodies,  840;  sttresolvsble 
into  simple  gases,  or  perhape  one  single  ultimate  form  of 
matter,  849 ;  the  many  fbrma  of  matter  aasumed  to  have 
been  progressively  devefoped,  940 ;  the  eo-caQed  elementa 
realst  aU  efforts  to  decompose  them,  840 ;  enter  Indefinite 
proportfons  into  chemical  compounds,  240;  expectatkm 
of  dlacoveriag  the  compound  cbsracter  of  some  of  the 
snbetances  on  tbe  earth,  841 ;  what  can  not  be  taken  fbr 
granted,  941 ;  heatdevek>ped  by  molccubtf  paitlclea,  941 ; 
universal  law,  mutual  attraction  of  bodlea,  941 ;  primaiy 
gases,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  941;  discovery  of 
oxygen  in  the  sun,  941 ;  nebular  spectra,  941 ;  sn  un- 
known element,  941;  theory  ss  stated  by  Mr.  L.  F. 
Ward,  941,  949;  what  the  theory  aoconata  ibr  and 
expUdna,  948 ;  Intentelkr  ether,  842 ;  evohition  in  aU 
known  fbrms  of  matter,  819;  hypothesis  of  variable  mo- 
lecular groupings,  842 ;  sDotroplsm,  bow  explsined,  948 ; 
phenomena  of  polymeriam,  843 ;  bright  Hnes  In  the  speo- 
tra,  842;  brightest  stan  only  few  prominent  liner,  948 ; 
fluted  spectra,  948;  spectrum  snalyaea  of  Lockyer,  848; 
htest  theories  of  epeetroeoopy,  848 ;  different  types  of 
spectra  show  rolstlve  complexity  of  motocnies,  948. 

SUvaUd  RaUroada,  JTew  rorifc.-«CoosoUdatioa,  659;  legal 
contests,  659, 660. 

jni^aeer^ii^.^Tast  engineering  works  In  progress,  90; 
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fliiviiDel  tnosel  niid«r  Dotw  Btndta,  S18;  the  Arlbeiy 
Toncel  through  the  Alpe,  948 ;  oenal  thn*ttgh  the  Isthmiu 
of  Corinth,  :^48 ;  camdi  to  ehortrn  ocees  tvede-roatet, 
Mi;  ihip-canals  in  the  Ikr  East,  244 ;  Aribeiv  Tunnel  im- 
portant to  Aoetrin,  844 ;  the  I'anMiie  ship-canel,  Tehuan- 
tepec  ■hlp-reilroed,  the  Floridnt  the  CheaqwniLe  and 
Delaware,  and  the  C$99 Cod  thip-canala,  244;  other  proj- 
eeta,  ftM;  navigation  of  the  Danube  to  be  Improved, 
S44 ;  pian  to  eonneet  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea,  844 ; 
eheapneM  of  water  roatea  compared  with  rallroada,  844, 
945;  large  expenditurea  in  France  in  harbor  and  river 
improvements  caaalB,  etc,  845;  Dutch  and  Belgian  ac- 
tivity and  energy,  84ft ;  eoapeniion-bridge  over  the  £aat 
River.  New  Yotk,  nearly  completed,  84{>;  tonnel  onder 
the  Hndion,  845;  anspenaloo-brldge  at  Niagara  renewed, 
945;  description  of  the  work  performed,  246;  Improve- 
menU  effected.  84d ;  new-iron  light-hooae  in  Chesapeake 
Bay,  off  Cape  Henry,  946;  ezperimenU  of  Pietet,  of  Ge- 
neva, for  Improving  naval  oonstmctlon,  848;  Edoax*s  new 
system  of  moantain  rallroed,  946 ;  inclined  railroad  at  the 
Qiesabaeb,  on  Lake  Brieox,  Swltseriaod,  application  of 
the  water-balance  systam,  946;  plan  for  elevated  nllroad 
around  Vienna,  947 ;  Arlbecg  Tonnel,  progress  of  the 
work,  comparative  eoat,  etc,  947;  ventiUtton  of  long 
tnnnela  a  dKBcult  problem  not  yet  solved,  848;  Ifnot 
Oenis  Tunnel  badly  ventilated,  848;  schemes  for  meeting 
the  difficulties,  848 :  the  Leggesteln  spiral  tnnnd  on  the 
8t  Gothaid  Uallroad,  84S;  completion  of  the  St  Gothard 
Tonnel,  91S;  experiments  on  Bcltbb  Channel  Tunnel, 
94S,  848 ;  the  Severn  Tunnel,  849 ;  rpstoration  of  ancient 
aqueduct  to  supply  Bologna,  948 ;  method  of  destroying 
garbage  by  Are,  practiced  in  Leeds  and  other  towns  in 
England,  949;  ^eam  tug-boats  for  canals,  invented  by 
P.  Jacqnel,  850;  Hell-Oate  improvementa  for  access  to 
New  York  Harbor,  removal  of  Fkiod  Bock,  850 ;  desorlp- 
*  tion  of  the  work,  progresa,  cost,  etc,  850;  the  Madras 
breakwater,  lUlure  of  the  Parkes  plan,  850  ;  the  Colombo 
breakwater.  Coode*s  plan,  SSO,  951 ;  excavations  for  Pftna- 
mn  Oanal,  851;  climate  bad  for  workmen,  851 ;  work  of 
reclaiming  swamp-lands  around  Lake  Okechobee,  FkNrfda, 
951 ;  proposed  drainage  canal  to  Caloosahatchle  Blver  in 
aid  of  the  work,  951. 

W^nst^  Solar —KxfetUMOiM  for  ntlHaing  the  lun^s  heat 
for  generating  steam  to  work  mechanical  motors,  851 ; 
when  coal-beds  are  exhausted,  sohu*  heat  alooe  Is  l^  951 ; 
estimate  of  the  sun's  heat  on  the  earth,  and  foree  if  it 
ean  be  utilised,  851  ;  Mouohot*s  experiments  to  obtain 
mi»tlve*power  through  the  sun's  beat,  851, 868. 

WvangtUoal  ^seociaMoA.— Sniumaiy  of  Ita  statistlca  for 
1831,958. 

WaMbUUn^  HfJSUctrieUsf  at  ParU.— Luge  and  Important 
display,  number  of  countries  represented,  858 ;  tho  chief 
foature,  electric  lighting,  the  lamps  used,  machlnea  for 
generating  current,  859;  display  of  lamps  of  the  are  and 
incandescent  type,  868;  Edison's  system  shown  In  de- 
tail, 852, 858;  other  Incandescent  lamps,  858;  Thomson's 
ealeulation  of  conditions  for  transmitting  water-power 
ftom  Niagara  to  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  Mon- 
treal, 859;  the  dynamo-machines  of  Gramme  or  Siemens, 
Fsure's  storage  battery,  858;  the  Gramme  machine  de* 
scribed,  858;  the  Uopklnson,  BQrgin,  snd  other  machines, 
858, 854;  the  condensing  battery  of  Faure,  854;  second- 
ary batteries  of  PtentA  and  Bitter,  8M;  principle  of  a 
secondary  battery,  854:  material  agent  used  In  storing 
electrical  force,  854  ;  Thomson's  automatic  device,  when 
A  Faure  battery  is  connected  with  a  dynamo,  for  taking 
up  the  surplus  ekctridty,  865;  the  Siemens  electrical 
railroad  In  Berihi,  865;  flnt  practieal  application  of  eleo- 
tridty  to  locomotion,  855;  Tresca's  experiments  on  ap- 
plication of  electricity  to  plowing,  855;  Menier's  plowtng- 


maohlne,  955;  eleeUte  brake  invented  by  Aebard,  956;  oae 
of  the  Gramme  machine  m  the  rock-drill,  VA ;  important 
Improvement  In  telegmphy,  955;  Gray's  haKmonie  teSe- 
g»ph  between  Boston  and  New  York,  863^  858 ;  the 
multiple  type-printing  telegrsph  of  Baudot,  856;  im- 
provement on  Edison  and  Hughes's  printmg  telegnpha, 
956;  »ix  meessges  sent  on  one  wire  at  the  same  time 
at  the  rate  of  twenty-three  words  n  minute  each,  856; 
method  in  use  in  the  Instruments  of  Oaaeili  and  D'Ar- 
llngeourt,  856;  advButagea  of  Edison's  autographic  tele- 
graph, 856;  mode  of  working  and  result,  856;  tbe  photo- 
phone  is  a  telephone  In  which  a  beam  of  Ught  takes 
the  place  of  a  metalUo  conductor,  857;  stmctnre  o^ 
957 ;  the  rare  element  selenium  (of  the  sulphur  groupX 
967;  conductivity  ot,  857;  method  of  utilizing,  so  aa  to 
tranaoalt  effect  of  sounds,  as  human  speedi,  857;  reso- 
nance of  various  substances  under  action  of  intermittent 
light,  867 ;  few  changes  in  telephones,  957;  the  micro- 
phone, 957, 856;  the  pantelephone,  986;  Dolbear'sapeak- 
ing  telephone,  906;  Hei^s  improvement  in  oonatmctlng 
telepbonea,  908;  ar»>lamp,  meana  of  improving,  966;  re- 
cent progress.  866 ;  meteorograph,  use  o£  863;  Ineandes^ 
cent  lUament  lampe,  858, 960;  international  standard  of 
eleclilcal  meaanrement,  as  agreed  upon  by  congreaa  ot 
ek^etiiciana,  968. 

JBtiBplotioiu,  Sailer,  OttnM§  and  /WeenMon  qf.—Expai" 
meats  In  exploding  a  boiler  flOed  with  water,  968;  com- 
mon explanation  (the  fow-water  theon^)  held  to  be  in- 
•nffldent,  859;  government  experiments,  860;  Inwaon*8 
vlewand  expertaienta,  958, 960;  preasnre  needed  to  burst 
the  boiler,  sncceas  of  the  experiment,  260;  value  of  the 
test  thus  applied  aa  showing  constant  danger  of  boller- 
expkialona,  960. 

A^posiMon,  JmUmaiUntal  OoUon,  at  Atlanta,  Georgia.— 
Addreea  of  Mr.  B.  Atkinson  In  the  Senate-chapiiber  at 
Atlanta,  in  October,  18S0I,  860;  notes  defects  in  present 
mode  of  dealing  with  raw  cotton,  and  suggests  improve- 
ments, 96G ;  reeommendatiotta  as  to  propoaed  cxpoeltiMi, 
960;  steps  taken  in  consequence,  960, 961 ;  Mr.  KlmbaiTs 
visit  to  the  chief  cities  Noith  and  West,  961 ;  namea  of 
gentlemen  obtafaaObga  charter  for  ^  The  Inteniational  Cot- 
ton Expcaltton,*'  capital,  shares,  etc ,  861 ;  first  expoeitloa 
to  be  from  Octeber  5  to  December  81, 1881;  officers  of  the 
organiation,961;  finance  conimittee,  961 ;  the  Legislature 
of  Geofgia  decttne  making  an  appropriation  in  aid  of  expeot- 
tlon,961;  influence  and  activity  of  the  press  in  fevor,  969; 
preparationa,  exhibitors  veiy  numerous,  seal  and  energy 
displayed,  969;  exposition  formally  opened,  962;  build- 
inga  and  grounda,  9e9 ;  siae  of  msin  bulldtaig,  the  agri- 
cultural hall,  and  other  buildings  for  exhibiting  caniagca, 
mhienls,  works  of  art,  etc,  969;  space  covered  by  bnlU- 
inga,  and  cost,  968;  cotton-planta  near  the  grounds,  868 ; 
hotel  created,  968;  clasalfleation  of  exhlbita,  863;  mineral 
and  metallurgical  products,  tools,  implraienta,  and  ma- 
chinery, manufecturea  in  general,  textile  manufectnres' 
home  snd  social  improvements,  ibrsst  and  agrieultttral 
prodneta.  968 ;  qratem  of  awarda,  Judges  appointed,  cei^ 
tificatea  of  merit,  etc,  868;  over  1,800  exhibits,  aU  Ameri- 
can, wUh  veiy  few  exceptions,  968, 8C4;  not  exdnrfvely 
''ootton*'  exposition,  864;  sgrieultnial  implements  and 
machinery,  very  numeroua  and  various,  aa  plows,  har- 
rows, polveriaers,  choppers,  cocton-pkkert,  etc,  864 ;  good 
lessons  to  Southen  fiumera,  864 ;  priae  given  to  the  Chica- 
go screw  pulveriser  and  seeder,  864 ;  other  priaea,  864;  the 
cotton-worm-killer,  864, 865;  eotton-gina  exhibited,  great 
advance  on  Whitney's  original  machine,  965;  machtaies 
tor  cleansing  cotton  very  valuable,  966;  the  "grand  prise 
of  the  exposition  ^  given  to  Balaton's  cotton-cleaner,  966 ; 
great  value  of  this  machine,  965;^  cotton-presses,  966. 
Kemp's  mannre-Bprsadsr,  966,  966;  description  «C  966; 
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niMtatnet  for  atiUziiv  cotton-Med,  miUtny,  grlndliiff,  etc 
M6;  value  of  oil  expivBied,  StW;  eost  of  oU-mlll,  SM; 
tarbed^wiiw  fendng  mtfrial,  266;  gvttx  impiovwDeiit 
on  the  old  style  of  nU-Caiioe,  ete.,  866,  Wt;  hnUtaff-m*- 
ehioee  for  nee,  867;  greet  verle^  eod  yelue  of  mediliies 
exhibtted,  867 ;  mlnereli  and  woods,  ejEhiMt  yery  Inter- 
eeting  end  laetmetiTe,  :t67 ;  the  ooUectkna  to  be  preaenred, 
867 ;  steam-enginea,  eto^  8o7 ;  huge  Tariety  of  englnee 
from  varioos  paru  of  the  ooontry,  Ml ;  other  maehlnea, 
tooia,  earriagea,  eic^  st67, 866;  textile  maniilhetarea,  vast 
eolIecdoQ  of;  from  all  qoartera,  aa  cotton  yams,  etotha, 
prima,  linens,  mnailna,  and  the  Uke,  86s;  **  potentiahtlea 
of  the  ftitore  *'  graat,  86i ;  progreaa  of  skill  and  enterprise 
at  the  South,  863 ;  some  Chincee  and  Japaneee  garmenta, 
866 ;  silk  dtsphiy,  86i ;  maohlnce  for  textile  manofaetnriug 
Ycry  nnmerooa,  858;  intereating  mlscelkneons  exhibits, 
868;  the  art*gallery  display  not  of  maeh  aoooant,  868; 
rich  display  of  watches,  Jewelry,  predooa  stones,  etc, 
86S,  8C9;  several  exhlblta  of  pianos,  oigans,  and  the  like, 
8<E(;  agrfeohural  prodncta  wdl  repratented,  as  cotton, 
com,  itee,  sugar-cane,  frnita,  tobacco,  etc,  860;  the  cot- 
ton prize  of  f  1,000  closely  contested,  863;  a  Mississippi 
bale  from  near  Panola  the  winner,  869 ;  other  priass,  8^ ; 
a  bale  of  dressed  Jute  exhibited,  269 ;  the  Kansas  pagoda 
of  samplea  of  prodoeta  of  her  fields,  gardens,  and  or- 
oharda,  860, 870 ;  samples  of  East  India  and  other  ootton, 
870;  special  weekly  exhibltiona,  of  cattle  and  mnlea, 
sheep  and  swine,  dogs,  poultry,  and  dairy  prodncta,  870 ; 
couTention  of  planters,  varions  meetinga,  lisitora,  etc., 
870,  exposition  closed  last  day  of  the  year,  with  appro- 
priate formaUti4>a,  270;  the  Qovemor'a  speech  at  the 
winding  up,  870 ;  in  riew  of  the  dlfflcnltleB  In  the  way,  the 
exposition  a  great  success,  870, 871 ;  great  Talue  to  the 
South  and  Southwest  aa  a  stimulus,  870, 871 ;  beneficial  to 
an  the  States  by  bringing  people  together,  to  Interchange 
Ideaa,  oplnlona,  courtesies,  etc,  £71;  financial  result 
shows  some  |89,CC0  to  be  distributed  among  ftockhold- 
ers,  871 ;  probably  in  the  end  not  so  much,  871 ;  the 
buUdlnga  and  land  purchased  by  a  company,  for  the 
purpose  of  eatablls!ilng  a  cotton -mill,  with  10,000 
spindles,  etc.,  named  the  **  Exposition  Cotton  Mills," 
871. 
JEif*^gM^  4tg  DtfetU  onA  7Watoi«nl— Great  attentlan  to 
thia  sotiject  of  hUe  years,  871 ;  the  eye  Hke  the  camera  of 
the  photographer,  but  vaatly  superior,  271 ;  description 
of  the  human  eye,  the  retina,  optto  nerre,  nerre-threada, 
perfoetlon  of  Ita  moTcments,  rapidity,  wide  sweep,  etc, 
871, 872;  moat  Important  dllTi^renee  between  the  eye  and 
the  camera  is  in  the  mesne  of  alienating  the  instrument 
to  the  reception  of  light  from  near  and  remote  ob- 
jecta,  878;  mode  of  action  of  the  camera  lensea,  mode 
of  a^Jnatment  of  the  eye  entirely  dlflbrent,  878 ;  the 
eyeball  and  Ita  fiulda,  272;  crystalline  lens  baek  of  the 
fria,  878;  radiating  elastio  banda,  action  oi;  873;  mns- 
eular  fibers,  thehr  action,  872;  InTestigatlons  Into  the 
method  by  which  the  power  of  vitlon  Is  adjuated  to 
Tariotts  distances,  878;  PiofiMsorHelmholts's  Instrament 
for  meaauring  cunraturea  of  the  crystalline  lena,  878; 
cause  of  fldllng  sljht,  872;  age  brings  inability  to  Ibrm  a 
clear  pteture  of  objeeta,  878 ;  artiflclal  lenses  supply  the 
deficiency,  Tarylng  in  oonyaxity  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  eye,  873;  spectaclea  should  be  reeorted  to  in  time, 
876;  advice  of  Mr.  Carter  and  Dr.  Harlan,  8TB;  short 
sight  (myopia)  and  how  remedied,  878;  cauaea  of  near- 
sightedness, bad  Ught  in  school-rooms,  dose  conflnemeoi, 
impare  air,  etc,  878;  aatigmatlam,  glasses  used  for,  878 
structural  defect  of  the  eye,  aa  cataract,  how  treated,  278, 
874;  Hetanholts  on  optical  imperfoctlona,  ST4;  eyea  of 
new-bom  bifonta  need  osre,  874 ;  srtiflelal  light  compared 
with  dsjHght  in  eifoct  on  the  eyes,  874;  tome  good  ad- 


Tloe  at  to  day  and  night  work,  874;  Mr.  Cartel's  Tlew  •§  to 
to  colored  glaases  and  their  uae,  874 


FdXaamd  /slafide.~TiOeatlon  and  number,  8T4 ;  great  pxtig- 
ress  during  the  last  ten  yearn,  874;  Importa,  exporta.  pop- 
ulation, 874;  balance  of  trsde  largely  tai  flifor  of  the  col- 
ony, 874, 87A. 

/'erM/teert.—Neeessity  of  these  In  the  older  SUtes,  875; 
guano,  phosphatea,  potash  salts,  and  the  hkc  indicpensa- 
blo.  27&;  largely  used  in  the  Atlantic  and  Middle  Btatea, 
S7ft;  also  In  Southern  and  some  Weetem  States,  87A;  es- 
timate, in  tons,  of  commercial  fertilisers  used,  876;  what 
these  are,  875 ;  date  of  beginning  of  the  trade  in,  875 ;  Ue- 
bijf s  ** Chemistry  applied  to  Agriculture**  very  talnable 
toward  science  of  agriculture,  875;  ingredients  In  Itrti- 
lisera,  875;  nitrogen  (ammonia),  how  and  whence  ob- 
tained, 875;  phosphoric  add,  materials  for,  875, 8*6;  pot- 
aah,  chlefiy  from  German  potash  salta,  876;  present 
sources,  character,  and  prospective  supply  of  commer- 
cial fertUizcrs,  876;  nitrate  of  soda,  obtained  tnm.  Tara- 
paca,  in  Northern  (^lU,  between  the  Andea  and  the 
ocean,  276;  vaat  deposits  there,  876;  first  ahlproents  in 
1880  and  1880 ;  Government  diows  only  4,60O,0C0  tons  to 
be  annudly  exported,  876;  sulphate  of  ammonia,  obtained 
largely  in  the  gas-manufrcture,  276;  animal  refhse,  as 
dried  blood,  meat,  and  scraps,  etc.,  obtained  fitxn  skugh- 
ter  houses,  876;  fish-scrap,  fish -guano,  refuse  alter  ex- 
tracting on  from  menhaden  fish,  876;  process  of  manu- 
flMsturing,  876  ;  extent  and  value -of  this  industry,  277; 
Peruvian  guano,  great  vdiie  as  a  fertlllaer,  what  It  Is,  877 ; 
earty  use  In  Peru,  largely  used  In  Europe  and  America 
during  the  last  forty  to  fifty  y  esra,  877 :  phoephstlc  guanoa 
and  rock  phosphates,  obtdned  (h>m  some  small  isknds  In 
the  Padflo,  277 ;  main  supply  now  fh>m  the  West  Indies, 
877 ;  Great  and  Little  Cura^oa  guano,  Mavaasa  Idand 
fhrnlshes  materid  fbr  superphosphate  manulhetnre,  277; 
South  (Carolina  phosphates,  report  of  Professor  Shepard 
respecting,  278;  k>callty,  charscter,  how  worked,  278; 
extent  of  the  Industry,  278;  apatite  deposits  In  Canada, 
278;  bone-manure,  largely  used,  278:  how  prepared, 
878;  potash  and  the  German  potadi  sdts,  87S;  question 
for  years  wher«  potash  was  to  be  obtained,  278 ;  discovery 
of  depodta  In  the  region  of  Staaslurt,  Germany,  8T8;  use 
ahnoat  nnlversd  in  Germany,  878;  use  elsewhere,  and 
vast  Importance  of  Stassftart  fertUlaera,  878;  bow  first 
brought  Into  notioe,  878,  879;  great  extent  of  the  indus- 
try In  sulphates,  muriates,  and  kalnlte,  879 ;  tabdar  state- 
ment of  the  composition  of  various  sorts  of  c<mimerdd 
fertilizers,  form  manures,  and  other  fMllldng  materlala, 
879,  280;  average  trade  vduea,  280;  experimenta  with 
fertUlzers  In  (Georgia  and  Alabsma,  280;  oompoatsvHth 
cotton-seed  end  stable-manure,  8$0 ;  llBrtillzers  for  oot- 
ton, Profeasor  Stubba's  experiments  and  conclusions,  8€0 ; 
numerous  experiments  in  other  States,  8C0, 281 ;  experi- 
ments for  testing  the  needs  of  soO,  281 ;  prindples  on 
which  ecndueted,  and  cor.dualons  reached,  881 ;  hnpor- 
tant  to  agriculturists,  SSI ;  the  feeding  cspadty  of  plants, 
the  nitrogen  supply,  281 ;  a  specid  nitrogen  experiment 
devised,  SSI ;  rebtion  of  com  to  the  nitrogen  supply, 
881 ;  formubs  Ibr  com,  881 ;  Professor  Atwater*s  sum 
rasry  of  the  general  result  quoted,  888 ;  practicd  appllca^ 
tlons  derived  from  these  experiments,  888;  details  as  to 
effects  snd  cost  of  fbrtllixers,  with  refBrence  to  soil,  sea- 
son, fbeding  cspadty  of  the  crop,  etc,  8SS,  888 ;  nature  of 
the  soli  and  season  important  In  resard  to  the  action  of 
manure,  888 ;  Ibedlng  capadtles  of  crops  also  tobe  kwked 
into,  888;  best  fertillsen  fbr  eoni  and  for  poUtoea,  888; 
generd  reault,  888. 
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FxsuMi,  Jamv  TK0itAB.^A3k  AnMrlnii  pnhUtlier  aod  Mithor, 
born  in  Fortsmontb,  New  HamfMhira,  t88;  member  of 
the  firm  of  lleknor  A  FieMa,  Boston,  1646;  early  liter- 
ary eflbrta,  Tiatta  to  Eoropei etc  ,  888, 884;  aettreboalneaa 
man,  genial,  pleasant  writer,  popular  leetnrer,  upright, 
honorable  UDs,  884,  885;  identlfled  wtth  Beaton,  885 ;  loaa 
to  the  eommunity  in  his  removal,  886^ 

FinanMa  qf  the  UnU^  iSta^.— General  praaperitj  of  the 
nation,  885;  reoeipta  and  ezpenditurea  of  the  Oorem- 
ment,  885;  anrplns  over  $100,600,000,  885;  tabohr  state- 
ment showing  aaaeta  and  liabUitlea  of  United  States  Treas- 
ury, Janoaiy  1, 1881  and  1888,  885;  Inofease  in  gold  ooin 
and  boUIon  held  by  the  Treasnry,  886;  sihrer  eerttfloates, 
886;  TahieorsiiTerdollar«,8S6;  nomber  coined,  drenk- 
tion,eto.,886;  anticipated  reaalt,  836;  ellbrU  to  get  other 
nationa  to  adopt  a  oomuMm  ratio  between  gold  and  sihrer,. 
886;  oonferenoe  held  In  Paris,  Aognst,  1878^  886, 887 ; 
propositions  sabmitted,  answer  of  Eni^sh  and  French 
delates,  no  special  raanlt  reached,  887 ;  another  confer- 
ence held  in  Paria,  April,  1881,  887  (Me  Bi-ICktaiuo 
fiTAHDAnn,  pp.  60-65) ;  substance  of  Oermany*s  propoei' 
tion  on  the  question,  887, 888 ;  views  of  the  delegates  from 
Great  Britain,  888;  neither  country  in  fhvor  of  United 
States  pbm,  888;  deehuvtion  of  the  delegatea  of  France 
and  the  United  Statea,  889;  eonlbrenoe  a^louned  to 
April,  1838, 899;  reaalt  not  aatialtetory,  889;  difflcultiea 
and  troubles  ss  to  coinage  of  sOver  dolkrs,  889;  also,  as 
to  having  a  single  standard  of  gold,  889  ;  use  of  ehecfca, 
889  ;  cetlmate  of  percentages  of  receipts  of  coin,  notes, 
and  checks  in  different  citlea,  889;  very  large  use  of 
checks,  less  need  of  actual  money  for  droulation,  889 ;  the 
$6,000,000  gold  oertlflcatea.  how  used  by  the  banks,  889, 
890 ;  ftirther  Issue  saspraded,  890 ;  objection  to  the  issue 
of  these  as  well  as  silver  certiflostea,  890 ;  OovMimient  to 
some  extent  doing  business  analogous  to  that  of  banking, 
890 ;  legal-tender  notea  and  gold  reserve  in  the  Treasury, 
890;  Secretary  Sherman's  course,  890;  question  as  to 
redudT'g  the  reserve,  890 ;  feeling  against  Goveniment 
banking,  890 ;  amount  of  six  per  cent  and  live  per  cent 
bonds  redeemed  during  the  yesr,  899;  reftmdtng  bill 
vetoed  by  the  President,  890:  apparent  attack  on  the  na- 
tional banks,  890;  provisions  ss  to  their  reducing  dreula- 
tion  or  going  into  liquidation,  890 ;  provisions  of  the  act  <tf 
June  80, 1874,  890;  possibility  of  bsnkscrabarraHslng  the 
Government,  890, 891 ;  United  Statea  Treasurer's  report 
aa  to  this  matter,  991;  important  featnrea  of  the  bill 
paaaed  by  Congress,  891 ;  action  of  the  banks  snd  effect 
on  the  money  market,  891;  the  President's  veto  of  the 
bill,  891 ;  sdditional  reaaons  against  such  a  law,  891,  898 ; 
no  Auiher  action  by  Congress,  892 ;  clause  In  **  Sundiy 
CiTil "  Bill,  anthoitiing  purchase  or  redemption  of  United 
States  bonds,  898;  plan  to  meet  exigency  of  the  esse, 
898;  Secretary  Windom's  letter  to  the  American  Bank- 
ers* Associatton,  Auguat  8,  1331,  quoted,  892,  898;  suc- 
cess of  his  phm  and  operations,  838 ;  tabuUv  statement  of 
public  debt  of  United  SUtes,  896 ;  influx  of  foraign  gold, 
etc.,  898;  deposlM  at  the  mints  snd  assay  offices,  898; 
estimate  of  production  of  gold  and  ailver  for  the  laat  two 
yeara,  898;  total  coinage  during  the  year,  894;  new  na- 
tional banks,  others  discontinued,  8M;  losses  to  credit- 
ors on  the  whole  very  small,  894 ;  resonroes  and  liabili- 
ties of  the  banks,  894;  bank  charters  runnfaig  out,  and 
ranewala,  894 ;  views  of  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
quoted,  894, 895 ;  taxes  paid  by  the  banka,  dividends,  etc^ 
895 ;  naUooal-bank  reaerves  burge,  895;  value  of  foreign 
commereo,  £05;  table  showing  value  of  impcrta  and  ex- 
ports of  merchandise  with  principal  foreign  countries  and 
thefar  dependencies,  895,  896. 

#'2ori<fa.--Pnisidential  vote,  896;  elecUon  of  United  States 
Senator,  296;  list  of  laws  enscted  by  the  Leglslaturs  be- 


twara  Jannary  4th  and  Haieh  4th,  996,897;  CMOtial 
pcrtlciia  of  the  act  for  the  dissohitkm  of  muokl^  eorpo- 
raitlona,S97;  act  to  enable  settlers  on  State  laudato  obtain 
tittea  thereto  quoted,  897 ;  Governor  vetoed  bill  providing 
Ibr  dtange  of  seat  of  government,  898;  ChiefJuetioe 
Bandali  exonemted  frtwi  chargM  of  official  miacoodoct, 
896;  act  rsgi^ating  practioe  of  medicine,  896;  report  of 
joint  committee  on  indebtedness  of  Internal  Improve- 
ment Fund,  898;  activity  in  sale  of  State  lands,  etc^  898; 
number  and  customs  of  Indians  in  South  Florida,  298; 
ellBCt  (tf  conviction  for  petit  kreeny  on  right  of  snflkaga, 
898;  report  of  surveying  expediti<m  in  South  Florida, 
8fM;  value  of  merchandise  transported  on  the  Chatta- 
hoochee Blver,  898^  899 ;  appropriations  for  Flmida  in 
Blver  and  Harbor  Bill  of  Congress,  899  ;  Ubie  of  scresge 
and  yield  of  cotton,  869 ;  also  of  eon,  899 ;  resohitlons 
adopted  by  a  State  Immigration  Convention,  889,  MO ; 
Atlantle  and  Gulf  Coaat  Omal  and  Okechobee  I«nd  Com- 
pany organiaed,  800 ;  pkns  and  expectationa  of  the  work 
to  be  done,  800 ;  progress  of  railroad-building,  800;  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  capitalists  engaged  in  Florida  develop- 
ment and  improvement,  800;  railroads  already  completed 
and  under  way,  800 ;  population  of  the  State  by  conntlea 
(white  and  colored),  800;  estimated  amount  of  mer- 
chantable pine  standing,  801 ;  January  and  February 
cold,  801 ;  ahlpment  of  oranges,  801 ;  table  of  orange  sta- 
tlstlca,  801 ;  probable  increase  during  next  five  yesrs,801. 

FoQ«,  Gnonoa  Gilxah.— An  American  Joninalist  and  public 
man,  Mographioal  notice  oi;  801,  808. 

FoLGXB,  C.  J^  of  New  YoriK,  ^>pouited  Secretazy  of  the 
Treasury,  196. 

FouMST,  John  W.— An  American  Journalist  and  public  offi- 
cer, btographical  notice  of;  808, 806. 

Foma  ^<r«le.— EarUcet  trace  of  a  fossil  bird,  deseribed  by  H. 
von  Meyer,  808 ;  spparently  allied  to  reptilea  more  than 
Urda,  808;  some  specimens  of  avian  fossils  found  in 
EngUnd,  808 ;  discoveries  in  the  uninhabited  Weat  of  the 
United  States,  808, 804;  group  of  toothed  birds,  value  to 
science,  804 ;  ftarUier  discoveries,  tending  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  birda  and  reptiles,  804 ;  Professor  Marah'a 
valuable  publication,  804;  specimens  preserved  in  the 
Pesbody  Museum,  Yale  CoU^y,  arranged  under  eight 
genm«  and  twenty  qMclea,  804;  geological  perioda  of 
bird  remaina,  804 ;  fecallties  snd  varieties  of  type,  801 

/hinoi,  BeptibUe  ^.^Legislature,  two  Houses,  Chamber  of 
D^utiea  and  Senate,  804 ;  election  of  deputies  and  aena- 
tora,805;  their  expenaea,  805;  meeting  of  the  Chambers, 
805 ;  powera  of  the  two  Housea,  805 ;  election  of  President, 
805;  his  powers,  805;  members  of  the  Cabinet,  805;  De- 
partment of  Worahlp,  805;  M.  Paul  Bert  elected  minister, 
805 ;  new  portfolios  of  Agriculture  snd  Fine  Arts,  806 ;  du- 
ties of  the  respective  ndnlsters,  806 ;  srea  of  France,  806; 
movement  of  population,  806;  relation  of  marrtage  to  the 
total  popuhttlon,  806 ;  budget  estimates,  806;  publlodebt, 
806;  new  army,  807;  the  navy.  807;  the  foralga  trade, 
807 ;  sooreea  of  the  Imports  and  deailnations  of  the  ex- 
ports for  1880, 807 ;  the  wine  Interests,  807 ;  the  principal 
artiolea  of  ImpoK  and  export  for  1880, 808;  lengtii  of  raU- 
ways  In  operation,  806;  ststistics  of  tdegnvha,  808; 
latest  postal  statiatica,  809 ;  merchants*  shipptaig  bOI  aa 
adopted,  8()8 ;  number  of  anthor4aed  sa^Hngs-tenka,  809 ; 
area  and  popnktion  of  the  French  oolonlea  and  protected 
countries,  803;  opening  of  both  Houses,  809;  election  of 
cOceia.  809;  Uon  Ssy  elected  Piesldent  of  the  8enat^ 
809  ;  Gambetta  elected  President  of  the  Ohnmber  of 
Deputies,  800;  extrsot  from  his  speedk  on  the  occaalaB, 
809  ;  treaty  concluded  between  Fkance  and  Tula,  810; 
iU  detaila,  810;  administration  of  aflUia  In  Algeria,  810 ; 
area  and  population  of  Alfreria,  810 :  daasiflcatlon  of  pop- 
ulation, 810;  financial  estlmatca,  810;  commeroe  and 
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Tihie  of  export!  and  Imports,  SIO;  tho  morebant  navy, 

810;  nlhraya,  810;  tho  Preaa  Bill,  811;  M.  Naqnet'a 

IMvoroe  BUU  811;  tbo  Franoo-Tanlatan  qoeatloii,  811; 

Oambotto  and  tho  »orutin  do  M«<«,  811. 
FsBLoioBUTaur.—IiiBtniotlODa  to  Bpoeial  EnToj  Traaoott, 

748,  74T;  oorraapoodoaoa  with  tho  Chilian  Minlator  on 

tho  arreat  of  Oaldoron,  747. 
JWantf&^Statiatical  rapoita,  813;  marked  ihatniea  of  recent 

hiatory,  818;  tho  Frogioaaifo  parly,  818;  a  aolt  in  tho 

8tato  of  Indiana,  818, 818. 
JSuian  iM«ifc.->I7aeftil  apparatna  in  indoatrlal  applloaitiona, 

818 ;  doaeriptkm,  818;  a  poaUnf  probloni,  818. 


GAMBtnx,  Uoir.— Birth,  818;  edneatlon,  818;  eaner,  814- 
816. 

OAmnxKA,  Jambs  Abbjui.— niom  bla  eleetkm  to  his  lnan> 
garatlon,  817;  OaMnet  and  appolntflfionta,  817;  the  at- 
tack vpoB  him  at  Waahtngtoo,  818;  treatment,  decline, 
and  death,  818,  818;  tho  antopay,  880 ;  letter  reaigning 
Ohio  aonatorahip,  700;  obeeqoiea  at  Qeroland,  700. 

Oablabd,  a.  H.«-8eoator  from  Arkanaaa,  187;  on  tho  frank- 
ing privilege,  140, 141 ;  on  paying  the  eqponaea  of  tho 
Banitary  Commiaslon  at  Washington,  145. 

German  Jmptriai  ParUammU^  TAe.— Compo«ition  ol^ 
Federal  Connoil  69  in  nnmbor,  Belohatiff  or  Dlei887  in 
nombor,  887;  the  fonner  appointed  by  tho  aeveral  atates, 
the  tetter  elected  by  unlrenal  auflhige  Ibr  a  tenn  of  three 
yeara,  887;  aannal  aeaetoas,  may  be  prorogned  or  dis- 
aolred,  oonroked  by  the  Emperor,  887;  the  Federal 
Conndl  presided  orer  by  the  Imperial  CbanoeOor,  tho 
Diet  by  a  president  elected  by  the  depotlea,  887;  aeren 
standing  oommittaes  of  the  Federsl  Oonneil  (army  and 
navy;  tariC  ezdae,  and  taxes;  tnde  sad  eommeree; 
railroads,  poets,  and  tdegrapha;  dvil  and  erlmtnal  law; 
flnaaelal  aoeonnta;  and  ftmign  aflhirs),  88S;  Ibnning  a 
ParHaBeot  a  ?ery  dlfllonlt  qoeatlon  for  the  North  Ger- 
man Cottfedomtion  at  the  atart,  888;  Blamarek^a  policy 
on  thla  sat^Ject,  838;  system  of  doable  Chamber  and 
popular  rote  easentlal,  thongh  mnch  oppoeed,  888;  Bla- 
mar?k  adopta  the  eleetoral  tew  of  1840  of  the  Frankfort 
KatioBal  Aaaombly,  883 ;  opposltioa  to  the  preeent  eom- 
poaltioo  of  the  Diet,  888;  oompteinta  by  gorenimental 
organa,  888;  dialntegratloB  of  parttea,  888;  Biamarck 
wanta  a  atrong  goremment  (I.  e.,  really  to  have  con- 
trolling power  in  hte  own  hasdaX  888 ;  oppoeed  to  a 
atrpng  Beiehatag,  888, 889 ;  Bismarek^a  eflbrta  and  plana 
in  that  direction,  880 ;  preaont  atrength  of  parttea  In 
Parliament,  880;  aohemea  of  the  Chancellor  Ukoly  to 
prodnoe  flirth«r  tronble,  880. 

Owtnany^  ^p4r6  t/^Be-estabUalied  Jamiary  18, 1871, 889 ; 
the  Emperor  and  royal  fomily,  889;  atatee  composing  tho 
empire,  880 ;  tabte  of  areaof  the  atatea,  poputetion,  votea 
In  the  Federal  Coonell  and  Depotlea,  888 ;  tabte  of  miera 
of  atatea  fkinga,  grand  dnkea,  prineea,  etc.)  and  helra- 
appaient,  840 ;  popatetlon  of  the  chief  elttee  (orer  88i,000), 
840;  tabular  Ttew  of  growth  of  popatetlon  ainoe  1818, 
840;  emigration  for  the  peat  five  yeara,  and  deatlnatlona, 
840 ;  marriagaa,  Mrtha,  deatha,  etc.,  811 ;  reTonne  and 
expendltaree,  841 ;  pnbHo  debt  (oonalating  of  three  loana) 
and  floating  debt,  841 ;  isaue  of  paper  money,  841 ;  mm- 
taiy  forces,  la  time  of  peace,  and  howdlTlded,841;  foreea 
la  time  of  war.  Hold  army,  reaorrea,  and  garrtoooa,  841, 
848;  aerenteen  dlati^eta,  with  carpt  tParmie  for  eeeh, 
848  ;  pereontago  of  OUteratoa  among  rscrolta,  842 ;  nary, 
▼eiasja  afloat  and  in  oonrse  of  constroetlon,  848 ;  commer- 
etel  nary,  848;  tnde  and  commerce  under  Zollverstn 
(Onstoms  Union),  848 ;  tabtes  of  Importa  and  exporta, 
848;  movement  of  ahipptng  in  Qennan  porta,  848, 848; 


poatalatattetle8,tetegrspha,and  raiteoada,848;  newapapers 
(In  thirty-one  diflierent  tenguageaX  848;  tobacco-crop, 
value,  etc ,  848,  844;  Parliament  opefied  in  Febmary, 
844;  speech  JktMn  tho  throne,  topica  announced  (Work- 
ingmen*B  Accident  Insursnoe  BlU,  trsde-goUds,  biennial 
bndxeta,  atamp  and  brewing  tax,  ete.),  844 ;  organteation 
ofParliansent,844;  Biamarek'a  defoaU  (tax  bllla,  biennial 
budgota,  and  aeaatona),  844;  provtekma  of  the  Acddent 
Inaoranco  BUI  mach  mudtlted,  844;  debete  on  the  bill  for 
Mennlal  aeaalona  and  bodgeta,  844 ;  opposed  by  the  Lib- 
eral party,  844,  845;  referred  to  a  oommlttee,  844, 845; 
report  in  fovor  of  annual  aesslona,  846  ;  Btemarek^a  con* 
fliot  with  Vun  Bennlgaon,  845 ;  btenntel  badgeu  defeat^ 
ed,  entlra  bill  voted  down,  845;  Btemarek  defeated  on  tho 
brewery-tax,  atamp-tax  modified,  845;  new  electiona, 
845;  BismarA^s  electoral  programme  (sa  to  taxation, 
flnanoea,  agrlcultare,  ete.X  845;  not  aatteflwtory  to  the 
Llberala,  their  deelaratlona  and  clahaa,  845 ;  atrength  of 
parttea  lo  tho  new  Parttamont,  845;  offldal  atattetlea  of 
the  election,  845, 846 ;  on  the  whole,  a  Liberal  gain,  848; 
apeech  from  the  throne  received  cooUy,  meaaorea  an- 
nounced, 848;  organteation  of  Parliament,  848;  budget 
dlsonaaed,  846;  Blohter*a  powerful  apeeeh  againat  tho 
policy  of  the  Oovemment,  846  ;  poeition  of  Hamburg  aa 
a  Ikee  port,  846;  preaaure  to  force  it  into  the  Cuatoma 
Union,  846;  torma  of  admlaaioin,  846;  tho  Emperor 
moeta  the  Emperors  of  Austria  and  of  Buaala,  846;  no- 
gotlatlona  with  tho  Papal  power,  conccMiona  to^  846; 
marriage  of  the  Crown  Prince  to  tho  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Bchleawig-Hoteteln,  846, 847. 

Qermt,  ViMoinatUm  ^eUk  XXseaee.— Futeur'a  stndlea  of 
anthrax  and  chicken-eholera,  847 ;  aocoeaa  and  valae  of 
hte  exporimenta  for  the  proteetton  of  domeatte  animate, 
847 ;  miorobea  (geimaX  how  cultivated  and  uaod,  847 ; 
effort  of  oxygen  upon  them,  847 ;  Taednatlon  of  fowla 
acta  aa  in  caae  of  vaccination  for  amall-pox,847 ;  how  ml- 
crobee  are  propagated  and  multiplied,  847 ;  by  proceaa  of 
adaaloa,  not  by  sporea,  847 ;  sheep  infected  In  a  atrange 
way,  847;  eflbct  of  inoouteting  aheep  with  anthrax  die- 
ease,  848 ;  the  mlcro-oiganlsm  which  produces  the  sheep- 
diseaae,  848;  experiment  with  the  vima  of  hydrophobte 
in  caae  of  animate,  848;  vahiabte  reanlta  looked  for,  848. 

OiBABDiB,  Kmxu  DBi— VVench  Jonmahat,  bom  in  Switaertend, 
848;  Mographteal notice o^ 848, 848. 

Oiaeiai  PeHodb— Prooft  that  a  great  part  of  Borope  and 
Amortoa  waa  once  within  tho  region  of  perpetual  Ice,  849 ; 
eompUcatloQ  of  the  problem,  849 ;  dUforent  animate  in 
tho  eamo  geotegleal  strata,  849 ;  Aretto  ptenta  In  mount- 
atnoua  regiooa  of  lower  tetltudea,  and  foesil  plants  of 
wsrmer  eUmee  In  the  polar  rsglona,  849 ;  foesil  remains 
gathered  by  trsTolera,  In  Antarotle  as  well  ss  Arotte  re- 
gions, 849 ;  varied  and  remarkabte  dlatrlbutten  of  ptenta, 
849 ;  varlatloB  in  obliquity  of  the  edlptto  and  in  oroen- 
trldtj  of  the  earth^a  orbit  oommonly  aaalgned  as  canae  of 
gteetetl0B,849;  cyde  of  obttqulty  of  ectlptte  91,000  yeara, 
849;  duriiw  half  of  thla  period  cold  te  greater  In  the 
Borllieni  than  In  the  eonthen  hemlq»here,  and  oiee  orreo, 
849;  lee  aeeumuteting  at  the  aouth  pote,  848;  oadlte- 
tlona  of  tho  edlptle  of  Httte  aeeonat  now,  much  more 
important  In  dfoct  8001,809 or  100,000  yeara  ago,  849;  aop- 
poeed  sneeeeefcMi  of  glaolal  epoch,  860;  the  excavation 
of  lake  baaina  aaertbed  to  glaolal  action,  850;  enormooa 
gteeiera  whteb  formed  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  850. 

IrlMoees.— Definition  ct,  aaecharlne  constituents  of  grapes  and 
other  fkulta,  et&,  and  aaooharino  produeta  artificteUy 
formed  ftom  the  atarohea,  860;  ordinary  meaning,  thick 
atmp  made  fkom.  oom-atarch,  grape-angar  name  given 
to  the  aoHd  product  fkom  the  same  aooree.  850 ;  the  term 
in  diem'sly,  850;  two  kinds  of  glucose,  dextrogluooee 
and  tovogliMose,  860;  the  fbrmer  known  by  various 
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DMUM,  830;  Iband  io  sweet  flnalts,  oaoe-ftiigar,  honey, 
aaixnal  Uqtiids  and  tisaaee,  85;) ;  aDhjdroas  glacoae  how 
obUned,  8M;  solabillty  of  deztrofftuooee,  850;  kevo- 
gluooee  how  dltdajgrn^hed,  8M;  comoiendal  glneoae,  lu 
muinfketare  aod  ftppeamnoe,  850 ;  extent  of  nuao&ct- 
nre  and  e^rftal  employed,  85J;  process  of  nunaflieUue, 
853,  861;  open  oonvenlon  nod  close  conversion  proc- 
esses, 851 ;  gnpe-sogar  how  made,  851 ;  chief  use  of 
glaoose,  Ibr  making  table  -  sirups,  candies,  etc.,  851; 
other  uses,  for  bees*  food,  brewing,  condensing  milk,  etc^ 
851;  grape-sugar  used  to  adulterate  other  sogart,  851; 
question  as  to  the  use  of  glucose  ss  an  article  of  food, 
851 ;  opinions  of  experimencen,  851, 852 ;  chemical  tests, 
852  ;  processes  for  detecting  starch  glooose  In  refined 
sugar  and  sugar-molasses,  853 ;  optical  sacofaarometer, 
852;  use  of  strong  methylie  alcohol  In  detecting  adul- 
tentlon  in  molasses,  852,  858  ;  the  ^National  Qiuoose 
and  Grape  Sugar  Assodatton,**  859. 

Gould,  Thoxm  K.— An  American  sculptor,  btographieal 
notloe  of;  358. 

Gbakyillk,  Earl.  —  British  Minister  Jbr  Foreign  AflklrSi 
reply  to  Beoretary  Blaine  on  the  Panama  Canal,  721, 
722 ;  second  letter  on  the  subjects  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty  and  the  canal  722. 

Orap&-CiMure  in  the  UaiUd  <SltefM.— Importance  of  thia 
culture,  858 ;  statistics  as  to  California,  New  Tork,  Ohio, 
Missouri,  and  Georgia  number  of  acres  planted  In  vines, 
yield  of  wine,  8.V) ;  grape  and  raisin  industry,  85);  Cali- 
fornia the  largest  producer,  854;  value  of  wine  made 
east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  851 ;  kinds  of  grapes  grown 
fai  the  various  States,  854 ;  diseases  affecting  the  Ameri- 
can vines,  85L 

Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland.—Th^  Quon  and  the  royal 
fkmily,854;  the  Cabinet,  854;  area  and  population  of  the 
British  Empire,  i.e.,  the  United  Kingdom,  Indbi,  and  Cey- 
lon, colonies  and  possessions,  851 ;  population  of  Gr?at 
Britain  and  Irehiud,  854;  increase  of  population  In  differ- 
ent countries,  853;  number  of  emigrants,  18S8-*80  and 
18S0, 855;  natlonalttfes  and  destJnatlon.s  855;  population 
of  Ireknd  (different  religions  denominations),  855 ;  popu- 
lation of  dUes  having  more  than  40,0  JO  Inhabitants,  855 ; 
growth  of  London  since  1801, 855 ;  reodpts  and  expendi- 
tures from  1875-'''9I,  856;  revenue  fbr  the  past  year,  866 ; 
expenditures,  civil  list,  dvil  service,  army  and  navy,  eto^ 
856 ;  public  debt,  858  ;  value  of  Imports  and  exf  wrts, 
856 ;  movement  of  shipping  In  foreign  and  cotonlal  trade, 
856;  commercial  navy,  sailing-vessels  and  steamers,  857; 
postal  statistics,  857 ;  list  of  English  colonies  and  pos- 
sessions in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Austnlada  and  Amer- 
ica, 857 ;  area  and  population,  857 ;  strength  of  the  regu- 
lar army  and  navy,  85S;  Irish  Lsnd  Reform  and  the  Irish 
question,  858 ;  BeaconsfleWs  strong  repressive  views, 
86S;  public  sentiment  in  fhvor  of  sustaining  the  Govern- 
ment, but  abhors  bloodshed,  858 ;  course  of  the  Tories, 
difficulties  and  perplexities  fbr  Liberals  and  Conserva- 
tives, 858 ;  bmd  agiUtors  get  help  fh>m  the  United  States, 
85S;  note  of  revolution  sounded,  no  chdms  or  rights  of 
the  landlords  In  the  soil  to  be  recognised,  858;  hope  to 
chase  the  English  out  of  Irebnd,  8!i8;  imprisonments  of 
Land-Leaguers  by  the  Government,  858, 859 ;  sad  state  of 
afblra.  830;  foreign  compUeatlons  arranged  In  Afghanis- 
tan, South  Africa,  et&,  850;  Gladstone  and  the  Gredc 
boundary  settlement,  850;  ooi^olnt  oiovem«*nt  with 
France  in  Egypt,  858  ;  party  leaders,  snoeeeding  Bea- 
eonsfleU,  86) ;  the  Prime  Mlnister*s  skiU  and  abOlty,  869. 
Session  of  Parliament  memorable,  859, 880;  the  Irish 
land  UU  and  constitutional  difflenltles,  880;  the  ddture 
movement,  Wd ;  the  land  bill  and  repressive  a^s  really 
a  reBunelatlon  of  prindples  of  the  Liberal  party,  860; 
rameii  and  his  party  la  Parttament,  coarse  oi;  860;  ob- 


structive tsetics  of  the  Land-Leaguera,  860 ;  indlgnatltin 
at  the  course  of  the  Irish  party,  860;  comparison  (in 
note)  of  the  rules  on  this  su|](}eot  in  the  United  States 
Congress  and  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputiea,  860; 
course  of  the  Speaker  after  a  forty-two  hours*  sesdon, 
860, 861 ;  Mr.  Gladsione's  motion,  861 ;  Dillon,  ParaeB, 
and  Finegan  **named'*  by  the  Speaker  and  exdoded  from 
the  House,  861;  twenty-eight  other  Irish  members  dml- 
lariy  served,  861 ;  regulations  adopted  giving  the  Speaker 
dictatorial  power,  in  respect  to  debates,  speeches,  efaL, 
861 ;  manifesto  of  Irish  members  to  the  Irish  people, 
861 ;  the  protection  bill,  provisions  of;  861;  peace  preserva- 
tion act,  862 ;  supply  bill  for  the  relief  of  India,  362 ;  cost 
of  the  Alj^hsn  war  very  great,  862 ;  loans  voted  for  rettef; 
862 ;  resolutions  censuring  the  Government  fbr  withdraw- 
ing troopa  from  Al^iianlstan,8<{8 ;  the  premier''s  flnaadal 
statement,  reduction  of  the  income-tax,  tax  <m  foreign 
spirits,  the  "*  death-tax,*'  etc^  832 ;  the  natiooal  debt  grow- 
ing heavier,  Mr.  Gladstooe'a  appeal  as  to,  862 ;  proposed 
replacing  of  short  by  long  annuities,  868, 868 ;  change  hi 
the  Cabinet,  8G8;  Irish  hmd  bill,  Mr.  Gladstone's  ex- 
phuattons  and  statementa,  868;  the  three  reforms  de- 
manded—fUr  rente,  fixity  of  tenure,  and  Hree  sale,  868 ; 
five  sale  a  much -desired  right,  8C8 ;  land  court  onoddered 
indispensable,  868;  provisions  giving  tenants  optional 
access  to  the  court,  868 ;  diverdtles  in  Ireland  as  to  ten- 
ants and  landlords,  large  and  amaU  holdings,  leaseholds, 
middlemen,  etc.,  838;  knd  commisdon  thus  created  can 
detemlne  a  fUr  rent  for  the  holding,  not  to  be  rabed  for 
fifteen  years,  868;  tenant  can  renew  peipetuaHy,  864; 
ftirtber  provtdons  ss  to  fixing  rent  on  Mr  beds,  861 ;  con- 
ditions on  which  a  tenant  can  hold  his  fhrm  without  dis- 
turbance, 864;  benefit  to  leaseholdArs  for  terms  expiring 
within  sixty  years,  864 ;  arrangement  for  holders  of  leases 
dnce  1870,  864;  holdings  of  less  than  £K>,  864 ;  provis- 
ions fbr  the  benefit  of  Uborert,  864 ;  encouragements  to- 
ward forming  peasant  pn^rietarlea,  864;  commlsdoners 
can  hdp  fhmtlles  to  ejilgrate,  861 ;  debate  on  the  Gov- 
ernment measure  acrlm<mloua,  804:  PameTs  and  Home 
Bulers'  coune,  86 1, 865 ;  contest  over  detdls,  865 ;  bOI  dis- 
cussed from  May  86th  to  July  82d,  865;  emigratton  dense 
resisted  by  the  Irish  party,  865;  members  of  the  Lsnd 
Commlaslon,  865;  attltades  ctf  the  Conservatives  In  the 
House  of  Lords,  865;  amendment  excepting  **Engflah- 
managed  **  holdings,  865 ;  threats  of  abolishing  the  House 
of  Peeis,  If  oppose!  to  the  people's  will,  863;  House  con- 
cessions to  the  Lords'  amendmenta,  865 ;  land  law  act 
fUaUy  agreed  upon,  865;  govemmantal  diangea.  8C6; 
trid  of  the  chief  Land-Leaguers,  867 ;  diarge  of  con- 
spiracy, 867;  Jury  disagreed,  prisoners  released,  867; 
course  of  Boman  C4thoIlc  prelates  and  clergy,  867 ;  pro- 
tection act  dmed  against  *'  vlllsge  tyrsnts "  and  thdr 
detestable  crimes.  867 :  heavy  charges  agdnst  the  Land 
League,  867 ;  counties  procldaied,  arrests  madci,  etc., 
867;  nearly 800  **  suspects "  in  prison,  867;  PSmdrs  mo* 
tlon,  837;  Mr.  Gladstone's  reply,  867.  863;  revohitionary 
course  of  Lsnd-Leaguers.  868;  meeting  of  the  League, 
resolutions,  etc.,  868;  determination  to  put  down  and 
abolish  landlordism,  root  and  branch,  863;  the  Govern- 
ment resolves  on  its  course,  868;  Famell  arrested,  86^: 
other  arrests  fUlow,  troops  sent  to  Ireland,  dangers  of 
Insurrection,  868 ;  manifbsto  from  the  imprisoned  oAoen 
of  the  League.  Pamen.  Dillon,  Sexton,  etc,  860;  arraign- 
ment of  the  Government,  quotatfon  flrom  the  manlfosto^ 
869;  coanter-proclamatlon  of  the  Government,  denoune- 
Ing  the  League,  etc..  860;  farther  movements  and  agita- 
tion, 889;  corporation  of  Dublin's  action,  letter  from 
Boman  GsthoHc  Archbishop  CrdEC  sdriataig  aceeptanoe 
of  benefits  of  the  land  act,  870;  rent  not  pdd,  property 
defense  aaaodotion,  870;  tendlords  very  active,  appeala, 
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•ppHoitloiM  to  land  eooft,  rab*«oinml9aloiii,  sppMls  to  manca,  891 ;  the  two  points  of  the  defense,  rfaL,  Insanity 

the  Ufffh  Court  of  Appeals,  8T0 ;  landlords  dSssatiafled,  and  that  the  shooting  waa  not  the  cause  of  the  death 

8T0;  rednettons  In  rents,  870;  war  steamer  Mown  np,  of  the  President,  8?1 ;  connsci  and  witnesses  snnunoned* 

8T0 ;  supposed  oonsplraey  of  Fenians,  with  headqoartera  881,  %Si ;   tribi,  88:j-89l ;   argnments  before  the  Jury 

In  New  York,  870;  schemes  for  destmotkui  of  property,  begnn  Jannaiy  ISth,  803;  the  proaecation  oeenf^  two 

ete.,  in  England,  870;  the  Home  Secretary's  statement,  dajrs,  the  defenae  neariy  five  days,  8J8;  Guitean  allowed 

870,  871 ;  request  made  to  the  United  Butea  GoTem-  to  read  a  speech  (slready  pabHshed),  898 ;  elostng  ad- 

ment,  871 ;  some  doubt  as  to  the  matter  of  InJhmal  ma-  dress  for  the  Oo?emment,  8U8, 8M ;  the  judge's  charge 

chines,  ete.,  871;  paatnrage   Increased,  lire-stock  de-  to  the  Jury  quoted  nearly  in  fhll,8M-^7;  conduska  of 

creaaed,  878;  criminal  statlstloa,  872 ;  decrease  In  grsTer  the  charge,  giving  the  two  plcturee  of  the  prisoner's 

crimes,  decrease  In  Jurenlle  criminality,  etc,  873 ;  prog-  natural  endowments  and  HUB  and  career,  888;  the  rerdict 

less  of  popular  education,  number  of  schools,  scholars  of  the  jury  (January  85, 1882), "  guilty  aa  indicted,^*  8V8 ; 

legiatered,  etc.,  878, 878;  Improrement  in  sohool-bouks,  onlhreaks  of  Oulteao,  898 ;  hla  counaeTs  request  t<»«ill« 

Increased  number  of  teachers,  Tolnntary  schools,  cost  of  ezcepttooa,  eta,  883;  the  jury  discharged,  8M;  Guiteau 

aehoola,  878;  graduates  of  the  unlrersltles  to  become  sentenced  to  be  hanged  June  80th,  890.    (See  <i|/Vti, 

teachers,  women  also,  878;  Inspectors  of  schools,  878;  ^^  Insanity  aa  a  I>efense  for  Crime,"  pp^  480-435.) 
exdse  returns,  estimate  of  the  cost  of  beer,  spirits,  wine, 
etc.,  878;  tsMe  of  ezpenditurea  for  rarious  neceasarleB  of 

llfo,  superfluities,  etc.,  878,  874.  H 

^eeee.— The  King  and  royal  fomlly,  874;  area  and  popula- 
tion, 874;  receipts  and  expenditures,  874;  foreign  and  HALanAD,BiOBaBDFBSD«BiOK^-Mi(}or  in  the  United  States 
home  debt,  874;  army  and  nary,  874;  Imports  and  ex-  Army,  btographlcBl  noUoe  of;  890. 
ports,  Tahie  of,  874;  telegraph  tinea,  post-offices,  news-  Hasbis,  I.  G.— Senator  from  Tennessee,  187 ;  on  question  of 
papers,  874;  Tfaeasaly  and  Eplrus  awarded  to  Greece  by  paying  the  ezpenaes  of  the  Sanitary  Conunlssion  at 
the  Berlin  Confereace,  874;  new  loan  voted  and  the  army  Washington,  148. 

placed  on  a  war  footing,  874 ;  no  disposition  to  yield  in  Hatsn,  Ebastits  O.— An  American  educator  and  clergyman, 

regard  to  the  acquired  territoiy,  874,  875 ;  the  Chamber  biographical  notice  o(  809. 

in   session,  stormy  debates,  875;   the  Greek  army  in-  IlATiaaLS,  llnKUCB  Cabl,  Baron.— Austrian  Prime  Mln- 
creaaed  largely  in  view  of  war  with  Turkey,  875 ;  preparm-  later,  biographical  notice  of,  899, 400. 
tlons  and  movementa  of  the  Turks,  875;  very  unwilling  ffearinff,  or  Cb^or-^Tearifi^.— Meaning  of  the  expression, 
to  cede  anjrthing  to  Greece,  875;  drenlar  note  of  the  viz.,  certain  colors  socompanylng  the  perception  of  moslc- 
Frenoh   Minister  for  Foreign  Albirs  deprecating  war  sounds  or  noises,  400;  description  of  the  phenomenon 
and  advocating  arbitratloo,  875;  appeal  to  the  Greek  with  ezperlmenta,  etc, 400;  cnrtous resulu.  400. 
Government  not  to  fight,  876;  dreukr  note  from  the  ^eoMH^rq^froiMee.— Experiments  of  engineers,  430;  srrange- 
Oreek  premier  complidntng  of  TurUch  procrastination  ment  for  burning  coke  and  gaa  together  in  an  open  flre- 
eto.,  and  demanding  to  be  placed  in  poeaesaion  of  the  place,  400;  Dr.  Slemens's  ingenious  grate,  400;  greater 
tenrltory  aasigned,  876;  preliminaries  for  a  conforence  of  heat  given  out,  and  very  economical,  400. 
the  powers  at  Constantinople,  876;  views  of  the  great  Hmm,  Joan  Mastik.— Bomaa  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Mil- 
powers  as  to  the  boundary  question,  876;  oomplslnts  ss  wr.nkee,  biographical  notice  of,  400, 4Ul. 
to  the  suibrings  in  Thessaly  and  Eplrus,  878;  agreement  Bidd€nUe,'-Vew  mineral  found  In  North  Carolina  (named 
to  suspend  all  hostile  action  for  the  present  pending  the  after  ita  dlaooverer,  W.  E.  Hidden),  401 ;  beautlflil  color, 
conference,  876 ;  the  Turks  propose  to  cede  the  Ishmd  of  hardneaa,  etc.,  of  the  ciystaJa,  401 ;  most  beautiftil  and 
Crete  and  part  of  Theaaaly,  876;  determinedly  opposed  valunble  of  American  gems,  401 ;  called  by  htpidaries 
by  the  British  representative,  877;  ftirther  stepe  and  the  litMa-^merald,  401 ;  discovery  announceJ  in  1S79, 401. 
reault,  877;  Greece  informed  that  she  must  agree  to  the  Hill,  B.  H.'-Senator  from  Georgia,  187  ;  on  the  electoral 
compromise  or  be  left  to  fight  alone,  877 ;   the  new  vote  of  Georgia,  179. 

boundary-line,  877 ;  territory  ceded  about  two  thirds  of  Rollaito,  Josiab  Gilbkbt.— An  American  jouxsallst  and 
the  area  awarded  by  the  Berlin  Conlbreuce,  877 ;  popular  author,  biographical  notice  ol^  191,  408. 
tloo  various,  877 ;  partlculara  as  to  the  new  boundary-  Bunffary.^A  part  of  the  Austro  -  Hungarian  monarchy 
fine,  877;  excitement  and  Indignation  among  the  Greeka,  •  (which  see),  408;  officers  of  the  Government,  408;  area 
stronglangnageof  the  press,  877,878;  the  Greek  Govern-  and  population,  408;  receipts  and  expenditurea,  public 
ment*s  acceptance  of  the  proposed  arrangement,  878 ;  the  debt,  408 ;  import  tax  adopted,  408 ;  commercial  relations 
Turks  urged  by  the  power*  to  come  to  a  speedy  settle-  with  Germany,  408;  new  elections  for  the  Diet,  Govern- 
ment, 87S;  Ottoman  demands  rejected,  870;  the  Turks  ment  gains,  408;  settlement  of  the  Military  Frontier 
proceed  leisurely  to  evseuate  the  ceded  territory,  870;  with  Croatia,  408;  the  dty  of  Flume  given  to  Hungary, 
some  disputes,  etc,  879 ;  post-oflloe  question,  870.  4  8;  'agitation  against  the  Jews,  408;  attitude  of  the 

GuatetHaia.—BoxmdMrj  qnestloo  with  Mexico  unsettled,  879 ;  Government,  408,  404. 

population  of  the  republic,  879;  President  and  Cabinet,  Hvblbut,  Stbpbbk  A.— Minister  of  the  United  States  to 

870;  troops  and  police  force,  879 ;  educational  instltutlona  Peru,  788;  letter  to  GardA,  denying  the  constitutionality 

in  excellent  condition,  879,  890;  national  revenue  and  ex-  of  the  Plerola  government,  788,  789 ;  letter  to  the  Chilian 

penditnres,  880;  national  debt,  880 ;  returns  of  the  Inter-  Admiral  Lynch  on  the  conditions  of  peace,  789. 

national  Bank  of  Gnatemab^  880 ;  exports  and  importa,  Bj/drodynamic  AnaJ4>gU9  to  ElectHHtif  and   Mdffnet- 

with  destinations  and  sources,  880;  quantity  and  deetina-  ism.— Present  view  of  electricity,  401;   experloMnts  of 

tlon  of  coffee  exported,  880;  Imports  fh>m  and  exports  to  Bjerknes  of  Chrlstianla,  Norway,  producing  by  simple 

the  United  SUtea,  8S0 ;  railroad  projects,  880.  mechnnica]  means  most  of  the  ftmdamental  phenomena 

OviTBAu's  THo^— (^iv'Stion  of  jurisdiction.  381 ;  settled  fat  of  electrtdry  and  magnetism,  404;  detsUs  (whh  Itlustra- 

Ikvor  of  trial  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  881 ;  present-  tlons)  of  his  experiments,  404, 405;  curious  and  interest- 

mentof  the  grand  jury,  881;  Gultean*s  published  state-  ing  results,  405;  outcome  of  these  experiments  aa  to 

ment  aa  to  the  cause  wbich  led  him  to  assassinate  Presl-  magnetism,  405;  Bjerknes  still  at  work  at  his  Investlga- 

dent  Garfield,  881 ;  dalms  to  be  Innocent  and  without  tloos,  405. 
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feet  ffot.^'DHaoortirj  of  ProfiMMr  T.  Oanelly  m  to  1m  under 
exooodlnglf  low  preuoie,  405;  ezporfaneoto  viMm  water, 
wtth  corfoui  feitilu,  40K, 406;  alio,  u  to  mereiifie chlo- 
rlde,40& 

/Z/<iioiiL-»^HloD  of  the  Legfttlatnre  from  JanoMy  to  Jnoo, 
406;  wbole  number  of  bills  lotrodueed,  number  Mnt  to 
the  Govenior,  406 ;  subject  of  tempersnoe  token  up,  pro- 
hibition bill  Introduced,  smendoient  to  the  State  Oonsti- 
tutlon  proposed,  406;  resolnttoos  as  to  the  manaipement 
of  rsHniad  corporations,  400,  407;  the  Committee  on 
Ballraads  lastmeted  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  prevent  pooling, 
unjust  disertminatious,  the  Issolng  of  stoek  in  excess, 
etc,  407;  no  act  paaeed  on  the  sul^t,  407;  the  com- 
pulsofy  edaoatiott  bill,  main  feature  quoted,  407 ;  the  act 
to  prevent  and  punish  the  sdolteratlon  and  sale  of  any 
artlde  of  food,  or  drink,  or  medicine,  407 ;  stringent  pro* 
Tlsions,  severe  pensltles,  407 ;  the  two  disUnetlons  ss  to 
articles  ii^furions  to  health, and  artlotes  not  li^nrloos: 
the  first  Is  a  crime,  the  second  (unless  eleoriy  msiked  on 
every  poeksge)  a  1tamd,407;  the  curious  plea  sUowed  aa 
to  the  knowledge  of  Ttolating  the  act^  407;  the  act  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  plearo-pneumonia  among  cattle, 
407, 406;  the  trsfflc  in  deadly  weapona  ragulalod,  minors 
not  allowed  to  become  purchasers,  406;  the  msnisgie  htw 
amended,  408;  the  iusumnoe  abo,408;  the  change  in 
roTeoue  law,  40d  ;  the  manulhcturs  of  ^* bogus  butter** 
forbidden,  408;  an  act  regulating  the  practice  of  phar- 
macy, 408;  the  mode  of  valsing  the  revenue  tar  State 
purposes  sgltated,  406;  the  previous  olbrts  In  this  dh:ec- 
tloa,406;  two  messurss  proposed,  one  tondso  rerenoe 
Ihnn  rslhoad,  express,  tdegrsph,  and  Insurance  corpora- 
tions ;  the  other  to  tiy  and  equalise  the  apportionment  of 
tezation,  by  appointing  a  commisslrai  on  reTcnue  reform, 
etc.,  408;  no  spectflo  action  taken,  400;  eight  acts  relat- 
ing to  revenue  adopted,  409. 

Apportionment  of  the  State  Into  districts  (twenty)  for 
election  of  memljers  of  0<mgress,  408 ;  State  debt  extin- 
gulihed,  409 ;  papers  on  birds  snd  fishes  ai  the  State, 
foods  ibr  these,  etc«,  409 ;  also,  on  food  of  beetles,  410 ; 
the  State  Indnstrisl  University,  410;  results  quoted 
as  Irnits  of  carpenters*  and  machine  shops,  410 ;  public 
Interest  In  the  proposed  csnsl  from  Davenport  on  the 
Mississippi  to  Hennepin  on  the  Illinois  River,  410 ;  trsde 
interests  of  Chicsgo  endangered,  St.  IauIs  apparently 
grasping  the  scepter  of  the  grain-tnde,  410;  conventions 
held,  410;  resolutions  at  once  held  at  Davenport,  urging 
on  lmprovem«it  of  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  Biver^ 
410 ;  decline  In  breadstuflk  received  in  Chicago,  increase 
In  the  flonr-trsde,  411 ;  table  of  receipts  and  shipments 
of  bresdstulb,  proviBl<His,  live-stock,  etc,  during  the 
year,  compared  with  those  of  1680,  411 ;  greet  Increase 
In  bnsincH  transactions,  411 ;  table  of  equalised  ralne  of 
lands,  lots,  and  personal  property  (other  than  railroad;  in 
the  Bute  for  1881, 411 ;  populaUon  of  the  SUte  by  conn- 
ties,  according  to  the  census  of  1S30,  with  corresponding 
flgores  for  1870, 412. 

/min^jrolioft.— Increase  of  immigrants,  413 ;  nesriy  600,000 
in  1890,  418;  arrivals  at  the  port  of  New  York,  412; 
classified  socordlng  to  their  nativity,  412 ;  destinations  of 
Immlgrsnts,  412 ;  arrivals  at  other  ports,  whole  number  of 
arrivals  during  ten  years,  418;  immigration  teom  British 
North  American  provinces,  418;  immigration  from  Bus- 
sis  (Mennonltes  snd  JewsX  418;  Chinese  immigration 
through  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  413;  table  showing 
immigrants  (and  nationalities)  from  1783  to  18S0, 418|  414; 
roles  estsbtished  by  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration  at 
New  York,  ezamlnatlona,  care,  medical  inspecllon,  etc, 


414;  Bureau  of  Infotmatloin,  Lsbor  Burssn,  useflnlness 
of;  414. 

InabtUt^  or  JHtabUU^  qT  a  iVMtfdeiU^Prssideiit  Oar- 
fleld*s  kmg Illness  brought  on  adisonsslon  on  this  pdnt, 
414 ;  language  of  the  Constitution,  414 ;  meaning  of  **  in- 
ahittty  **  and ''  disabiUty,**  414;  questkku  Beyer  s^judiested 
ss  to  whether  the  Vioe-Pkesident  became  Resident,  or 
wss  only  to  '*  sot  ss  President,**  415  ;  coarse  pursued 
when  Harrison  died,  John  Tyler  was  sddressedss**  Pres- 
ident,** and  so  In  subsequent  esses,  410;  In  6arfleld*s 
case,  question  ss  to  what  constituted  *"  Inability,**  and 
how  it  was  to  be  determined,  41A;  no  action  waa  taken 
oa  the  questions  raised,  415;  (pinions  given  by  different 
persons,  Messrs.  Thompson,  Hendricks,  Trumbull,  415, 
416;  Judge  Cooley*s  view,  (Congress  the  proper  tribunal 
to  determine  this  matter,  416;  Oenersl  B.  F.  Butler's 
opinion,  no  need  of  legislation,  416 ;  Profossor  T.  W. 
Dwlght,  of  New  York,  holds  inability  and  disability  to 
be  equivalent,  and  to  be  determined  by  judicial  proced- 
ure, 416,  417;  frurther  question  a»  to  dliabUtty  of  both 
President  and  Vice-President,  417 ;  Isngusge  of  the  Con- 
stitution, 417 ;  there  wss  no  Prssldent  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  and  no  Speaker  of  the  House  at  the  time, 
417;  sre  Senators  snd  Representatives  ** officers**  of  the 
United  States  r  417;  the  new  President  called  attention 
to  the  snt^t  in  his  first  messsgo,  417;  tsk«i  up  in  the 
Senate,  Senator  Beck*s  preamble  and  resohitfam,  417;  bill 
introduced  by  Garland,  of  Arkansas,  msking  the  Seere- 
tsry  of  State,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  the 
Sewetary  of  War,  to  act  in  case  of  the  death  or  disability 
of  the  PresMent  and  Vice-President,  417, 418;  brief  de- 
bate, snl^ect  went  over  to  18S2,  418. 

/jMfia.-^  Viceroy,  ctmrnander-in-chief  of  the  army,  Exeeutlve 
and  Legislstive  Council,  418;  area  and  populstion,41S; 
receipts  and  expenditures,  pubUc  debt,  418;  estimated 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  year,  418;  estimate  for 
next  year  rather  uncertain,  owing  to  fiuctuatlons  in  opium 
revenue,  kMses  by  exchange,  and  uncertain  harvesta,  419; 
granU  made  by  Psriiament,  410;  cost  of  the  Al^han  war 
nearly  used  up  the  flunlne  ftmd,  419;  one  half  to  be  nscd 
in  ccmstructing  protective  works,  419 ;  prospect  for  the 
future  not  satisfactory  u  to  revenue,  419;  eflbrts  and 
plans  for  improvement  in  this  respect,  419 ;  cost  ct  con- 
structing productive  public  works,  419,  tfO;  Joans  on 
good  terms.  420;  oensus  of  India,  total  populatloa,  alsoof 
provlnoes,420;  eflbctsof  the  fomineon  thequestlon  of  over- 
population, 420;  steps  suggested  sgaiost  devsstations  of 
Itoiine,  420;  shout  half  the  area  of  India  Is  cultivated, 
but  the  system  of  foradng  rode  and  Ineffectivo,  tiO,  421; 
if  the  soil  were  vrcll  cnltivsted  the  yield  would  be  snfll' 
dent  to  meet  all  contingencies  <^  droughts,  fcrnlnts.  k>- 
cust  and  rat  plagues,  421 ;  development  of  resMUroea  under 
wsy,  421 ;  British  rule  in  India  a  pure  military  deapotism, 
country  restive  under  it  and  ground  down  Into  poverty, 
421 ;  some  improvement  looked  sad  hoped  for,  tf  1 ;  rsil- 
roods,  developing  mineral  wealth,  cotton  manufoetnring, 
etc,  expected  to  be  of  service,  421 ;  sudden  changea  In 
governmental  poUoy  and  officers  very  sggravatlng,  421, 
422;  land  reform  in  Bengal,  423 ;  Mysore  restored  to  na- 
tive rule,  422 ;  danger  of  outbreaks,  42*2 ;  the  Kherwar  sect 
and  Bab^Jee  the  leader,  422;  conspiracy  In  Kolapore, 
432;  Brahmaoical  consplradM  in  Western  India,  42S; 
protest  of  the  Indian  Government  against  evacuating 
Candahar,  423;  several  border  outbreaks,  428;  the  new 
Governor  of  Madras,  423. 

/ndtaaa.— Sessiun  of  the  Legislature,  423;  Senator  elected, 
428;  joint  resolution  as  to  soldiers  of  the  Mexican  War  who 
joined  the  robellion,  423 ;  important  tax  bill,  so  ss  U> 
reach  untaxed  property,  bonds,  notes,  sleeping-oan,  etc, 
428, 424 ;  excmpUons,  424 ;  the  whipping-post  bill  foiled. 
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4M ;  pUm  to  Improra  the  eoodltion  of  paapor  ohOdrsn , 
4S4;  the  oompuldory  eduoatioo  biU  did  not  put,  424; 
prupOMd  mode  of  ealbroisg  education,  4M,  485;  kw  fixr 
■eleetiiig  uid  drawing  Jnrlee,  Juty  commlerioiiegi,  tlM 
oeth,  mode  of  dmwlDif  luunea,  etc^  495;  vote  oa  the  eon- 
•titatioiul  amendmeou  retaken,  4X5,  486;  db^/t^M  of 
theee  aaiendjneiit«,^K^;  special  aeiaion  of  the  Liftala- 
tare, 4M;  acttoa  aa  to  the  llqaor  law,  etc,  486;  mles  aa 
to  marrted  women  making  eontraeta,  iStt ;  law  revision 
oommlaatonen,  ^6;  area  devoted  to  the  prodnetkm  of 
cereala,  the  tobaoeo^srop,  486, 487;  dlaeaaea  of  domeatio 
antmala,48T;  eoal-mlnlng and  stooe^oarfytaig^  48T ;  Flah 
Oommlaiioner,  prlaon  oKpentew,  Inaane  and  Bhnd  Aay- 
hima,  etei,  ^7 ;  relative  valae  of  the  ooat  of  machlneiy 
to  the  agricoltana  product,  487, 488;  population  of  the 
Btate  by  coontlea,  488. 

Indiifa,  Artyieial  Produetion  ^.— Great  arhievenent  of 
the  ooal-tar  Indoatry,  428;  Proteaor  BAyei^a  dlaeovety, 
488;  deacriptloo  of  the  mode  of  itodjlng  oat  the  prob- 
lem, 488,  428;  dliBoalt to  obtain  materlala  in  a ftate  of 
parity,  489;  expensive  prooeaa  of  prodadng  artlfloial 
indigo,  489;  valoable  reanlta  thna  Ihr— more  to  be  ex- 
pected, 489;  oaHoo-printexs*  interests,  489. 

Insanity  at  a  D^mue  for  (Xme.— -Preaidettt  Garfield's 
morder  gave  rise  to  the  first  discnsston  of  the  sul^lect, 
429;  what  conatitatea  insanl^,  how  tu  it  destroya  re- 
sponsiblU^,  and  whether  the  insane  should  be  punished, 
429 ;  Dr.  Beguin>  six  categories  of  persons  sul^ect  to 
mental  aberration— epileptics,  sudden  ftiry,  ftinctloaal  in- 
sanity, special  mania,  and  feeble-minded,  429, 480 ;  holds 
that  an  these  abonld  be  liable  to  punishment,  480;  Dr. 
Jewell  gives  three  groups  of  cases— strong  impulse  to  a 
particular  act,  overpowering  delusions,  monomania,  480; 
holds  that  each  case  needs  to  be  examined  by  ItseU;  and 
suggests  an  expert  commlasion,  480 ;  Dr.  Folsom  regards 
the  subject  aa  very  complicated,  460 ;  only  safe  grounds  to 
go  upon  in  dedding  the  reaponslbillty  of  the  insane,  480 ; 
Dr.  Elw«l]  does  not  be'Jeve  in  **  moral  insanity  **  aa  a  de- 
fense fbr  crime,  480, 481 ;  holds  that  the  insane  should  be 
punished,  431;  Dr.  Hammond  on  the  **  Puniahabiltty 
of  the  bissne,**  481 ;  holds  that  inssne  people,  of  various 
sorts,  should  be  held  liable  to  punishment,  481 ;  insane 
persons  moved  by  hope  of  reward  and  fear  of  punish- 
ment, 481 ;  the  course  to  be  pursued,  481 ;  E.  B.  Hill 
holds  that  Insanity  Is  not  a  defbnse  fbr  crime  at  all,  481 1 
the  two  aims  of  punishment- to  prevent  repetition  of 
offense,  and  to  warn  others,  481 ;  guilt  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question,  law  punishes  criminal  acts  without  regard 
to  their  moral  aspects,  481 ;  danger  fh>m  an  insane  mur- 
derer quite  sa  great  as  fh»m  a  sane  one,  481, 488 ;  more 
reason  fbr  death  penalty  on  the  former  than  on  the  Ut- 
ter, 482;  Judicial  definitions,  precedents,  etc.,  482;  Lord 
Hale,  Justice  Tracy,  Lord  Denman,  Chief-Justice  TIndal, 
opinions  of;  quoted,  432;  great  diversity  of  opinion  in  tho 
United  States,  482 ;  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  the 
prevailing  test  in  the  Federal  courts  and  many  states, 
488;  modified  in  others,  438 ;  rule  of  evidence  as  to  the 
proof  of  insanity  not  agreed  upon,  488 ;  three  different 
rules  given  (1.  Insanity  moat  be  proved  by  preponderating 
evidence;  8.  It  must  be  proved  beyond  a  reasonaUe 
doubt ;  8.  If  the  Jury  have  a  reasonable  doubt  they  must 
acquit),  488 ;  inconsistent  dedaioos  in  different  Btatet, 
488;  cases  in  Kew  York  and  New  Jersey  quoted,  488; 
trial  of  Elizabeth  Coleman  for  the  murder  of  G.  T.  Coles, 
Deoember,  1881,  Chief-Justice  Davis's  charge  to  the  Jury 
quoted,  438, 4^4 ;  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  bear- 
ing on  this  sut^ect,  434;  case  of  J.  B.  Graves,  Newark, 
Kew  Jeney,  484 ;  quotation  fSrom  the  Judge's  charge,  484, 
485 ;  the  burden  of  proof  of  Insanity  rests  on  the  accused, 
484, 485;  eveiy  man  sane  tin  proved  inaane,  484,48& 


Intsroetandc  {^no/.— (See  Putama  Caval.) 

JntemaUonal  M<metary  0»f(/erefio«.  —  (See  Bi-mraluo 
Stavdabo.) 

/oiM-'Preafaientlal  vote,  485;  Greenback  Stato  Convention, 
486;  pbtform  adopted,  demands  as  to  money,  national 
debt,  railroad  ratea  of  freight,  patent-right  fatwa,  rights 
of  women,  ete.,  485;  rseolutions  sympathising  with  the 
Land  League  of  Ireland,  fivoring  the  dircet  vote  of  the 
people  for  President  and  Ylce-Preoident,  485;  Demo- 
eiatio  State  Convention,  platform  of;  aa  to  tariff  lefbrm, 
aumptuary  kws,  aoonopoUea,  official  oom^don,  485, 486 ; 
Kepubllcan  State  Convention,  platlbrm  oi;  aa  to  Impor- 
tant questloos  of  poitoy  and  government,  Garileld's 
election.  Internal  Improvementa,  rallroada,  patent-rights, 
commerce  in  meatt  and  live  animala,  486;  candldatea  for 
Goveraor  and  other  oflloers  of  Stato,  485, 486;  Bepubli- 
can  ticket  elected,  486;  composition  of  the  LegWatnte, 
486;  the  flnancea  of  the  State  In  a  good  condition,  486;  rt- 
edpte  and  dlabursemento  of  the  general  revenue  flud,  486 : 
prosperous  state  of  pubUo  flnaneee,  487;  biennial  flnan- 
dal  Btatement,  487;  educational  statlstles,  487;  Btote  in- 
stitntlona,  487 ;  proposed  Stote-Priaon  reforms,  487, 488; 
proposal  to  Inhibit  the  aeodlng  of  truant  children  fkom 
the  Eaat,  488;  criminal  statiatka,  488;  Inauranoe,  48ft; 
raUroad  eonatmctlon,  488 ;  propeity  valuation,  483;  hve- 
atock  oenaua,  488;  publto  schools,  488 ;  county  ladebted- 
nesa,  488;  Induatrial  atatlstlea,  489 ;  cropa,  48) ;  prohibi- 
tion amendment,  489  ;  prohibltlonlat  association,  489 ; 
resohitlona,  489;  brewers' convention,  489;  resohitions, 
440;  bvewing  indoatiy,  4iO;  population  by  countki, 
440. 

/atom,  fks  JWurs  ^.—Numerical  strength  of  the  few  great 
Mohammedan  sects,  440;  their  common  doettinea,  440, 
441 ;  cenaua  of  the  Mecca  pilgrimage  and  the  Mohammedan 
world  by  countries,  441 ;  secte  of  the  Sunnltes :  Hanefltes, 
Malekitea,Shafltea,441;  tbeShtttea,44i;  the  Abadhtyeh, 
441 ;  the  Wahabito  reformers,  441 ;  Ottoman  Mohammed- 
ana,  441, 448 ;  the  caliphate,  448 ;  movement  to  exalt  the 
authority  of  theCaliph,  442 ;  Panlahmiic  schemes  of  Ab- 
dul-Axis and  Abdul-Hamld.  448;  MIdhat's  anti-Turkiah 
sdiemea,  443, 448;  predominance  of  lalamie  ideaa  In  the 
Sultan's  pah^e,  448 ;  plan  to  elevato  the  Shereef  of  Mecca 
to  the  caliphate,  443;  fbrestalled  by  Abdnl-Hamki,  448; 
he  heads  the  Panislamic  movement,  448;  ito  active  prop- 
agatlon,443;  effect  in  Northern  Africa,  448 ;  great  change 
in  1888  prophesied,  414 ;  rival  Meoalaha,  444;  El  Melidi, 
444;  tiie  Sultan*B  machinations  to  retain  the  qrfritual 
headship,  444;  murder  of  the  Shereef  Husseyn,  444. 
prospectt  of  an  Anbian  cattphate,  444;  sacred  books  of 
the  Mohammedana,  444,  445;  the  Koran,  444;  the  Sun* 
nat,  414;  the  IJma,  445;  the  Quiaa, 445  ;  achools  of  doc- 
trine, 445;  Arab  ratlooaUam,  445 ;  spread  of  liberal  ideaa 
415 ;  poUtical  situation  of  the  Moalem  powers,  415. 

jftoJy.^Boyal  fhmlly,  445, 446 ;  area  and  population,  446;  vl- 
tol  Btetisties,  416;  emigration,  446 ;  population  of  dties, 
446;  Cabinet  officers,  446;  recelpte  and  expenditures, 
416;  public  debt,  446;  army,  446,  447;  navy,  44T;  hn- 
porta  and  exports,  447;  navigation,  447:  railroads  and 
tolegRipha,447;  poUtlcal  situation,  447,  448;  conditions 
of  fbrelgn  policy,  447, 448;  internal  situation,  448;  elec- 
toral reform,  448, 449;  oppressive  taxation,  448 ;  abolition 
of  the  grist^tox,  443  ;  new  election  Uw,  449 ;  the  Tunia 
question,  449;  Cabinet  crisis,  449,  450;  relations  of  the 
psrtles,  450 ;  second  crisis,  450 ;  new  ministry,  450 ;  Msr- 
selUee  riot,  450 ;  anti-cierieal  ferment,  450;  disturbances 
at  the  burial  of  Pius  IX,  450 ;  agltotlon  fbr  the  repeal  of 
the  Papal  guaranteea,  451 ;  royal  meeting  at  Ylenna,  451 ; 
growth  of  the  newspaper  press,  451 ;  earthquake  at  Oa- 
8amlccloU^  451;  census,  451 ;  extrtdltloB  of  Bandsiro 
the  bandit,  458. 
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Japan.—Tht  MflCAdo,  458 ;  area  ud  popnktioB,  4B3 ;  Ibrdgn 
rattdenta,  4ftS;  reo«lpta  and  expendltuM,  4U;  debt, 
4U;  loe^al  and  pi^Ueal  tranaftmBation,  428;  the  Dal- 
mtoa.  458 ;  Samaraia,  4d8;  bhintotam,  4AB;  tb«  UalTeraity 
ofToklo,  453,  4M ;  ayatom  of  teleKnpby,  454;  poaUlata- 
tlatlea,  454 ;  agrleuitaral  department,  454 ;  territorial  dl- 
▼laloiia,  454;  the  ayatem  of  goTerameot,  451,  455;  aa- 
preme  ootiBcU,  454;  political  leadwa,  451;  aenate,  455; 
local  aaaembllea,  455;  eurreaey,  41:5;  miUtaiy  ayatem, 
456;  atranffthof  tbe  army,  455 ;  rural  pottoe, 455;  Bavlga- 
tloD,  455, 456 ;  eommeree,  456. 

Jew^  th^Ur  ywnhert  and  their  Pw§eouUon$  in  Otrntanf 
and  JTiiaaia.— Jewlah  popalatioo  of  tbe  world,  456;  of 
tbe  rarloaa  eouotriea,  456 ;  aDti-Semltla  agitation  la  Oer- 
many,  456,  457;  tbe  dasa  wbleb  la  attacked,  466, 45T; 
tbe  Ibolta  tbey  are  aocoaed  ot,  457 ;  propoaed  reatrletlve 
meaanrea  agalnat  tbem,  457 ;  tbelr  repliea,  457 ;  aati'Jew- 
lah  feelinv  in  Suaala,  46S;  oatbreak  at  Klhabethgrad, 
458 ;  malldoaa  proclamationa,  468 ;  diatnrbanoe  at  Bmielo, 
456;  riota  at  Kiev,  456 ;  Tarlooa  oatbreaka,  458;  disor- 
der spreads  tbrougb  Great  Bnaata,  458 ;  riot  at  Odeaaa, 
4^9 ;  deloalons  of  tbe  peaaaatry,  468;  orderly  bdaarlor  of 
tbe  Polea,  453;  extent  of  tbe  dlaordera,  460;  Wanaw 
riota,  460;  arson,  460;  pillage,  460;  meaanrea  taken  by 
tbe  Ooremmeat,  460 ;  Imperial  proolamation.  460^  461 ; 
arreata  of  rtotera,  461. 

JoBiraoii,  AnB4]i.~8ketcb  of  bla  life.  461. 

JovM,  JottN  B.~Amerioaa  soldier,  461 ;  blograpbical  aketcb, 
461,  468. 

Jktai— Botanical  description,  469;  indnstrlal  oaea,  4*8;  quan- 
tity imported  Into  tbe  United  Statea,  438;  condltiona  of 
tbe  trade,  469;  introduction  of  tbe  culture  in  Louisiana, 
462,468. 


KAuroKT,  Count  Ouitat.— Austrian  Prime  Minister,  468; 
Uograpbieal  aceoont,  468. 

jrafMCM.~Electlon  retnma,  463;  tbe  Legialature,  463 ;  acta 
of  tbe  aeaaion,  468-465;  eattlenliaeaae  act,  46$;  act  regn- 
bting  tbe  relbnn  scbool  management,  468 ;  dalma  against 
tbe  United  States  credited  to  tbe  sinking  Amd,  464 ;  leve- 
nne  btlU  464;  act  to  enfbroe  prohibition,  464;  text  of  law, 
464,  465;  pay  of  county  acbod  superintendents,  465; 
oereal  product  of  tbe  different  oountiea,  466;  llre-atook 
statistics,  466;  obeese  and  butter,  466;  Tarious  crops, 
466;  property  assessment,  466;  drought  andebincb-bnga, 
467;  school  fund,  467;  public  schools,  467;  State  debt, 
467;  railroada,  467;  decision  ci  the  Supreme  Court  on 
the  new  liquor  bws,  467 ;  Judicial  decisl(»  on  tbe  alatus 
of  legislators  from  unorganlaed  oountiea,  46i;  coal  pro- 
duction, 468;  population  by  oountiea,  463. 

ftfnIiMyky.— Election  retuma,  463;  ConstltutlOBal  Coutod- 
tk>a  defBated,  468;  dUBcnlty  of  obtaining  a  reriaion,  468, 
468;  proposal  to  diaregard  tbe  oonatltutlonal  prescrip- 
tions, 460;  Prohibition  party  organlied,  468;  pbtfbrm, 
469 ;  leglslattTe  session,  469 ;  Treaauiy  atatement,  468 ; 
temporary  loana,  469 ;  improvement  In  floancea,  469 ;  pro- 
poaed plan  to  meet  deficit,  470;  outotanding  bonds,  470; 
rerislon  of  school  kwa,  470;  Agricultural  College,  470; 
normal  school,  470;  geological  surrey,  470;  ab<^tl<»  of 
tbe  oontract  system  in  tbe  Penitentiary,  470, 471;  Peni- 
tentlaiy,  471 ;  raikoad  aasesament,  471;  property  valoa- 
tion,  471 ;  idiocy,  4n ;  United  Statea  revenue,  471 ;  navl- 
gatkm  improvementa,  471 ;  crop  statlstlos,  471 ;  popnhi- 
tion  of  cities  and  towna,  471;  of  State  by  oountiea,  479. 

KiLPATUiOK,  JvDSON,  Minlater.—Noto  t»  the  Chilian  Minis- 
ter contradicting  Minister  Hurlbut^s  statement  of  tbe 
attitude  of  tbe  United  States,  740. 


Land  Tenure  in  AfrojML— Enlightened  htwa  of  the  United 
Statea  rekrting  to  land  tenure,  478  ;  feudal  reatrietl<iBa  la 
Europe,  478 ;  tbe  cause  of  tbe  French  Be  volution,  478; 
Stela*s  nslbrms  in  Prussia,  478, 478 ;  ft«e  sale  eatobUahed, 
478 ;  eommutatloB  of  ifeudal  dnea,  473 ;  traaaftr  of  tbe 
fee  from  nobles  to  peasant  proptietora,  478  ;  estabtiah- 
Bsent  of  tenant  rightt  in  Auatria,  4T8;  creatkm  of  a 
peasant  proprietary,  4T8;  origin  of  aerfiiom  in  Boasla, 
478;  emaadpatioa  of  the  aerih,  478;  abolition  of  the 
feudal  sjTStem  ia  Spain,  478, 474;  in  Italy.  474;  present 
agrarian  condition  in  European  oouatHea,  474;  tbe  land 
queation  in  England,  474, 475. 

Lakx.  Joaxra.>-Amef1caB  general,  475;  career  aad  death, 
475. 

Lapbajh,  Eirosint  O. — Elected  Seaator  from  New  Yock,  648; 
blognpblcal  notice,  618. 

Xaie,  OontMikMonal :  ite  Recent  Proffreee.—l&xpuaioa  of 
Federal  authority  since  the  war,  475 ;  powers  of  Coagreaa 
ealarged  by  the  poet-beiMm  amendments,  475 ;  interpre- 
tation of  tbe  fourteenth  amendment,  475, 476 ;  dedahm  in 
Strauder  agalnat  West  Yfrginla,  475;  Congreaa  autbor- 
iied  to  protect  the  oolored  race  in  the  enjoyment  of  equal 
dvU  righta,  475 ;  definition  of  civU  righta,  475, 476 ;  right 
to  aerve  aa  Joroia,  476;  Vixginia  Jury  caaea,  476;  no 
State  can  exclude  negrooa  from  Juries  by  reaaon  of  their 
color,  476 ;  dissenting  opinion  of  Justices  Field  and  Clif- 
ford, 476, 477 ;  case  of  Judge  Colea,  477 ;  Indicted  on  tbe 
charge  of  excluding  blacks  from  Jury -panels.  477 ;  decided 
that  Congress  has  power  to  punish  State  ofllcers  for  ofll- 
dal  acta.  477 ;  the  doctrine  laid  down  In  eao  parte  Vir- 
ginia, 477;  dissenting  opinion  of  Justice  Field,  477,  478; 
Blebold  and  Clarke  cases.  478,  479 ;  Congress  can  punish 
State  election  officers  for  violations  of  State  laws  affect- 
ing congressional  elections.  478 ;  text  of  tbe  opinion  in 
the  Clarke  caaa,  478, 479 ;  dissenting  opinion  of  Justice 
Field,  479 ;  case  of  Tenoeasee  against  Davis,  479 ;  law  of 
Congress  authorizing  the  transfer  to  Federal  conrta  of 
caaea  against  revenue  oflioers  for  acta  done  when  in  dia- 
ehaige  of  their  duties,  479 ;  trial  of  Davis  for  murder 
removed  to  Federal  court  under  thia  law,  49ii ;  held  that 
tbe  authority  to  cany  out  all  powera  granted  by  tbe  Con- 
stitution covered  tbe  act.  4S0 ;  Justice  Strong  on  the  ab- 
aolute  powers  of  Congrsas  within  tbe  Constituti<m,  480 ; 
minority  opinion  that  murder  within  State  Jurisdiction  ia 
a  State  offenae,  but  not  punishable  by  any  Federal  atat- 
ute,  480, 431 ;  aame  doctrine  advanced  in  Virginia  agalnat 
Bivea,  481 ;  categories  of  causes  removable  to  Federal 
courta  by  rfaiue  of  recent  acta  of  Congreas,  431 ;  any 
non-resident  defondant  allowed  recourse  to  Federal 
conrta,  481 ;  plaintiff  or  defondant  given  the  right  on 
sUeging  prc|)ndioe  or  local  influence,  481 ;  tbe  option  ft«e 
at  any  time  before  final  aubmlsalon  of  tbe  case,  4^; 
cauaea  nuide  remoyable  when  both  p^rtiea  are  non-resl- 
denta.  489 ;  deciaions  dedaring  that  all  anbjetia  affected 
at  all  by  United  Statea  statutes  are  within  Federal  Juris- 
diction under  these  htws,  439;  agreement  not  to  bring 
anlt  In  Federal  conrta  unoonatltutlonal,  489 ;  conatmetkni 
of  tbe  ooDBtltntional  chtuse  authorising  Congreas  to  regu- 
htto  commerce,  439 ;  Federal  cognisance  of  transportatloD 
on  navigable  waters  of  tbe  United  States,  489, 488;  ease 
of  tbe  Daniel  Ball,  4S8 ;  case  of  Lord  agalnat  Steamablp 
Company,  488. 

lAwnnNoi,  Wiluav  BaAOB.~Amerfcan  Jurist,  438-485; 
death,  4S8;  education,  438;  diplomatic  employmenta, 
488,  484;  writings,  484;  services  aa  an  international 
JuriaooQault,  481, 485;  personal  eharaeteristlca.  485w 

Lrbllisb,  Luc— Canadian  statesman,  485;  public  career 
4S& 
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Lbwxnhaupt,  Count.— Swedish  Minister  In  Wsahington, 
dedston  In  the  Boni  eaee,  61iMn7. 

LUerature,  Amerioan,  in  1881.— Statlstloa,  485,  486;  tbeo- 
logfcal  and  reli^oB  publicstkuui  486,  487 ;  phlloeophjr, 
487;  natnnl  Bcleoee,  487;  technical  worka,  487,  488; 
medical  science,  488;  worka  on  law  and  iKO^cnunent, 
488,489;  biography  and  memolra,  489 ;  literary  history, 
489, 490;  historical  works,  490 ;  education  and  pfailolofry, 
490 ;  poHtieal  economy  and  social  sdence,  490, 491 ;  poe- 
try  and  the  drama,  491;  arta  and  music,  498;  travel  and 
description,  498 ;  juvenile  literatue,  493, 498;  American 
fiction,  498;  repubhcationa  and  translatlona,  496. 

LU&ratwrt^  BrUishy  in  1881.— Decrease  in  the  number  of 
publications,  498,  494;  theological  and  religious  works, 
494;  history,  494 ;  biography,  494,  490 ;  travel  and  ad- 
venture, 490;  philology  and  lexioography,  490;  science, 
496;  poetry,  496;  art,  496, 497 ;  novels,  497, 498. 

Uttratur^  CbtUinenial,  in  1881^Belglan  literature,  498, 
499;  Bohemian,  499,  000;  French,  000^  001;  German, 
001-008;  Greek,  008,  004;  Dutch,  004,  000;  Hungarian, 
000;  Italian,  000, 006;  Norwegian,  006,  007;  Poliah,  008; 
Portuguese,  008,  009;  Russian,  009,  010;  Spanish,  010, 
Oil ;  Swedish,  Oil,  OlS. 

LoeamotUfe  wiih  Dupkm  DriHnff-  IFXeefa.— The  Fontaine 
railroad  locomotive,  Oil,  018 ;  Its  principle.  Oil,  018 ;  per- 
ibnnanoe,  018. 

JJocomoUve^  Cbfnpressftl-^ir.— Yarious  devices,  018 ;  theo- 
ry and  di£Bculties,  018 ;  principle  of  adiobatic  action,  018; 
loss  of  power,  018 ;  Its  prevention,  018 ;  Beaumont*s  ex- 
periments, 018;  principle  of  his  engine,  018;  description 
of  the  Beaumont  locomotive,  018, 014. 

LooAv,  J.  A. — Senator  from  Illinois,  187;  resolution  on  tho 
fr«nking  privilege,  188, 189. 

Lorengo-Marquet  7>*ea<y.— Agitation  against,  in  Portugal, 
76a 

£MfMana.— Special  session  of  the  Legislature  to  vote  sup- 
pHea,  014 ;  message  of  the  Governor,  014;  cause  of  defi- 
ciency, 014;  ineflldent  collection  of  taxea,  014, 010 ;  ii^ua- 
tlce  of  the  system  of  taxation,  010 ;  inequalities  of  the 
Uoense-tax,  010;  aireara  and  unsettled  Judgments,  010; 
hopefhl  condition  and  proapects  of  the  State,  010;  defi- 
cient valuation,  010;  enactments  in  extra  session  of  the 
Legislature,  010, 016;  aeoond  extraordinary  aesslon,  016 ; 
the  interest  on  the  State  debt  and  annual  deficits,  016; 
strike  in  New  Orleans,  016;  suit  against  Lonisisna  In 
the  name  of  the  State  of  New  York,  016 ;  history  of  the 
legislation  anthoiiiing  the  proceedings,  016;  similar  ac- 
tion of  New  Hampahire,  016 ;  financial  embarrassments 
of  New  Orleans,  017;  crop  statlstles,  017;  barge  trans- 
portation of  grain,  017;  extinction  of  the  culture  of  Pe- 
rique  tobacco,  017 ;  culture  of  new  products,  017,  018; 
commerce,  018;  Jetties,  018;  railroad  development,  018 ; 
population,  018 ;  a<diools,  018 ;  population  by  paHahea,  01& 

iMtkerant.—StaiUncB^  018,  019;  societies,  019,  080;  meet- 
ings of  the  General  Synod,  019, 090 ;  of  the  General  Coun- 
cil, 080;  doctrinal  argument  for  the  Galesburg  rule,  080, 
021;  doctrinal  differences  in  the  Synodical  Conftrence, 
081 ;  secession  of  the  Ohio  Synod,  088 ;  conliBrenoe  of 
Norwegian  Lutherans,  028. 


Mackmkzu,  Dr.  Robxr  Sbvltoxt.— American  author,  bio- 
graphical sketch,  088. 

MoPnxasoir,  J.  K.— Senator  firom  New  Jersey,  187 ;  speech 
on  the  reftuding  bill,  104-108. 

llauovx.— Senator  flx>m  Ylrginia,  198;  independent  course 
adopted  in  the  Senate,  198, 194. 

ira^fiA— Election  returns,  028;  the  Legislature,  088;  elec- 
tion of  State  officers,  088 ;  of  United  States  Senator,  028; 
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act  concerning  eligibility  of  women,  088 ;  acts  on  vinegar* 
manuiheture,  088 ;  admission  to  the  bar,  088 ;  rsllioad 
transportation,  088;  railroad  taxation,  OSB,  084;  resolu- 
tion relating  to  Penobscot  Indians,  084;  disagreement 
between  the  Governor  and  Council,  084 ;  revenue  and  ex- 
penditures, 084 ;  statement  of  the  sinking  fiind,  084 ;  esti- 
mates ibr  1888, 084 ;  Treasuiy  exhibit,  084 ;  State  institn- 
tions,  085;  savings-banks  stotistics,  080;  fineries,  080^ 
086;  criminal  statistica,  086;  reatoration  of  the  death 
penalty  discussed,  086;  Belbnn  School,  086;  population 
and  vafautlon  of  cities  snd  towns,  086;  raiboad  taxes, 
087 ;  telegraph  and  express  taxation,  087;  industrial  sta- 
tistics, 087 ;  Temperance  Convention,  087 ;  platform,  087 ; 
population  by  conntiea,  087. 

Maitlt,  Matthias  Evams.— American  Judge,  blographieal 
sketch,  087, 088. 

iToryfofuf^— Election  returns,  08d;  the  Legislature,  088; 
Treasury  balance-sheet,  088 ;  receipts  snd  expenditures, 
088;  tax  levy,  088;  public  debt  statement,  088;  dlvcnioa 
of  fimds,  089 ;  tax  reform  demanded,  089 ;  retrBnebment, 
089;  qyater-flsheiy  guard,  089,  080;  fisheiy  regulations, 
080 ;  tobacco  inspection,  080 ;  Penitentiary,  081 ;  division 
in  the  Democratic  party,  081 ;  industrial  and  agricultural 
statiftica,  081 ;  education,  081;  agricultural  reports  by 
eoontles,  088 ;  statistics  of  oyster  Industry,  088,  088 ; 
population  of  the  State  by  counties,  088 ;  Democratic  Con- 
vention, 088;  platlbrm,  088 ;  Republican  Convention  and 
resolutioais,  084. 

JToMcioAiMetfs.  — Session  of  the  Legislature,  084;  enact- 
ments, 084, 080 ;  constitutional  amendment  in  fltvor  of 
war  veterans,  080 ;  law  to  obviate  double  taxation  on 
mortgages,  080;  other  changes  in  the  tax  htwa,  080  ; 
changes  in  the  divorce  laws,  080 ;  liability  of  rsilroada 
for  ii^Jurlea,  080 ;  Boston  election  law,  080 ;  sketch  of  Sen- 
atcr^leot  Dawes,  086;  Treasury  statement,  086 ;  expendl- 
turea,  086 ;  reduction  of  tax  on  deposits  in  savinga-banks, 
086;  taxation  of  corporations,  086;  pubUo  debt,  067; 
Hoosac  Tunnel  works,  087 ;  municipal  Uabilitiea,  087;  pe- 
nal inatitutions,  087, 088;  statistical  inquiry  into  the  rela- 
tions ot  crime  and  drunkenness,  068,  089;  operation  of 
the  screen  law,  089 ;  admiaalon  of  ^omen  to  the  bar  and 
eligibility  for  school  commissi<»erB,  089;  railroad  regula- 
tion advocated,  089 ;  militia,  689 ;  population  by  counties, 
089;  movement  of  population,  089,  040;  insurance,  040; 
fishery  ooomiission,  040;  dispute  regarding  shad-fidieiy, 
040;  marine-fishery  statistios,  040, 041 ;  political  eonvea- 
tions  and  n<Nninations,  041 ;  election  returns,  041. 

Matthswb,  Staxukt.- Confirmed  ss  Justice  of  the  Suprane 
Court,  194. 

llATiraai,  Sdwabd  8.— American  author,  biographicsl  sketdi, 
041. 

Haxbt,  S.  B.— Senator  from  Texaa,  187 ;  resolution  ss  to  de- 
termining the  inability  or  disability  of  the  Preaident, 
417. 

Mechanieal  JEnginsering^  Proffrett  (/.—Changes  in  eon- 
struetive  materlala  employed,  041, 548 ;  alloys,  548;  tem- 
pering steel,  048;  cold-rolling,  518;  metala  under  stress, 
048;  testing  and  inspection,  048;  production  of  iron  in 
the  United  States,  048;  in  other  countries,  548 ;  improve- 
ments in  steel  and  iron  manuflurture,  548;  progress  of 
textile  manuDMturIng  processes,  548, 544 ;  improvements 
in  cotton-mills,  544;  in  woolen-mills,  644;  in  the  silk  in- 
dustry, 644;  system  of  interchangeable  parts,  544;  rail- 
road Improvementa,  544,  040;  stationsry  engines,  046: 
csleulatlon  of  economy  of  englnee  from  financial  atand- 
point,  040;  progress  in  ship-bulldlng,  046;  marine  en- 
gines, 046;  anthracite  and  Leila  engine  trials,  546;  ad' 
vancement  in  naval  architecture,  647;  present  types  of 
naval  veasels,  547;  improvementa  in  gunnery,  547,  648; 
advances  in  electric  invention,  548;  prospecta  of  aOrial 
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BftTiffttloOf  648;  the  printlng-prew,  5IS,  518;  proBp«et8 
of  teohnloal  education,  049. 

Medieal  Seienes  and  PraeHet:  iU  Profff^M.— The  Inter- 
national Medical  Oongreae  at  London,  549;  theoretical 
pathology,  640, 500;  progreia  of  therapeatloe,  550 ;  Ylr- 
ehow^B  doctrine  of  cell-growth,  600;  stody  of  morbid 
proceaaea,  600,  601 ;  mlcrophytlo  origin  of  dlaeaaea,  551; 
Ibol  gaaea  not  Injorions  nnleia  bearing  dlaeaae-germa, 
561;  Insanity,  058;  goat  and  dlabetea,60t;  progreaa  In 
symptomatology,  502;  stethoscope,  ophthalmoeoope, 
thermometer,  and  nrinoMopy,  668;  children's  dlseaaea, 
568 ;  children's  hospitals,  66S ;  experlmenta  on  llTtng  anl- 
mala,  668;  froltaof  TlTlsection,668;  important  ad?anee  In 
then^Mntical  methods,  508;  distinct  physiological  elfecta 
aimed  at,  668 ;  treatment  of  the  insane,  654 ;  nenrology, 
664 ;  hygienic  treatment  of  diseases,  604;  new  mineral 
remedies,  564;  eleotro-therapentics,  504;  advance  In  ad- 
ministration of  remedies,  664;  anastheties,  554,  060;  Im- 
prorements  in  surgery,  005;  instruments  for  exploring 
the  eye,  ear,  and  huynz,  600;  oonseryative  surgery,  655; 
antlseptio  treatment,  500, 008 ;  important  operations  made 
posaible  by  Usterism,  008;  action  of  druga,  068;  hydro- 
pathy and  gymnastics,  608;  climatology,  008;  synthetic 
tendency  of  medical  sctenoe,  667;  sutlstlos  of  medical 
Mterature,  557. 

Mtihodiit  (Eeummieal  OiMt/'erenM.— Meeting  In  London, 
507;  allotment  of  delegatea,  557, 006;  opening  of  the  sea- 
sfoRS,  006 ;  papers  read,  006, 060 ;  resolutions  passed,  600. 

3tethoditt9. — Statlstica  of  the  churches  throughout  the  worid, 
650,  680;  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  In  the  United 
States,  680;  statiatlca,  680 ;  Book  Concern,  681;  mia- 
aionary  appropriations,  681 ;  statistics  of  misslona,  581 ; 
Conference  In  India,  681.  MethodM  BpUcopal  ChwrcKt 
&w<A.— Mission  and  appropriations,  588.  Methodist 
Protestant  CAufvA.— Statistics,  582,  688 ;  General  Con- 
ference, 688.  WuUyan  M&thodist  CVmAec^fon.— Statis- 
tics, 583;  Conferences,  584.  PrlmUivs  Meihodist  Oon- 
nec^ton.— Statistics,  684.  Methodist y&u)  ConnseUon,— 
Statistics,  580;  Conference,  080.  United  Methodist 
Free  Cfturo^M.—^Utlstics,  686.  Australasian  Wss- 
Isyan  Methodist  CAuroA.— Statistics,  588. 

Jfea*<oo.— Population  of  States  and  State  capitals,  688;  areai 
567;  elassiflcation  of  the  population  by  races,  567;  in- 
crease of  the  population,  587 ;  numerical  superiority  of 
females,  687;  the  President  of  the  Republic,  687 ;  hia 
Cabinet,  687;  the  President  of  the  Supreme  Court,  687 : 
ita  magistrates,  587 ;  the  OoTemors  of  the  States,  etc., 
687 ;  the  Mexican  Minister  to  the  (Tnited  States,  687 ; 
the  Mexican  Consul  to  the  United  States,  687 ;  the  United 
States  diplomatic  and  consular  representatives  in  Mex- 
lcO|  687;  the  Mexican  army  and  navy,  087;  budget  eati- 
mates,  687;  national  debt,  688;  Mexican  indemnity  to 
the  United  Statea,  686 ;  commercial  statistics,  588 ;  pro- 
posed oonunerdal  treaty  with  the  United  States.  588 ; 
railways,  588,  589;  extract  from  President  Gonzalez's 
message,  680 ;  prospecto  social  and  political,  689 ;  new 
steamahlp  llnea,  680;  submarine  cable,  680;  telegraphs, 
689  ;  new  railways,  589 ;  Tehuantepec  intorooeanlo  shlp- 
nllway,089;  tariff  reform,  870;  boundary  questloR  with 
Guatemala,  070 ;  Guatemala's  appeal  for  the  good  offices  of 
the  United  States,  070;  Ihfr.  Blaine's  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Morgan,  070 ;  Minister  Mariscal's  exposition,  071. 

ifJeA^on.— Amendmento  of  the  Constitution*  074;  appro- 
priations, 074;  laws  relating  to  public  instruction,  074; 
highway  laws  rcTlsed,  674 ;  liquor  and  game  laws  revised, 
070;  the  hotly-oontosted  measures  in  the  Legislature, 
078 ;  vote  for  Supremo  Court  Jud^,  077;  for  University 
Begents,677;  circuit  Judges  elected,  577;  constitutional 
amendmenta  ratified,  677;  Treasury  bahince-Bheet,677; 
public  debt,  677;  trust  fbnds,  577;   specific  taxes,  678; 


local  Indebtedness,  676;  eatlmated  expenditnxvs,  676; 
tax  assessment,  678;  State  banks,  578;  aarlnga-banks, 
578;  insurance,  578^  679;  estimate  of  timber  resouroes, 
676;  public  lands  In  different  coontlea,  579;  railroad 
hnda,  579,  680 ;  raUroad  reports,  660;  timber  product, 
660;  silt  product,  661;  iron,  661;  copper,  681;  agricult- 
ural statistics,  669;  public  schools,  668;  Agricultural 
College,  668;  State  University,  669,668;  cuxrieuhma  of 
studies,  668;  Insane  Asylums,  668;  maintenance  of  In- 
aane  paupers,  684;  State  Public  School,  664;  Deaf-Mute 
Asylum;  664;  BUnd  Asylum,  584;  Reform  School  for 
Girla,  664, 666;  Reform  School  ibr  Boys,  686;  House  of 
Correction,  585;  State  Prison,  586;  criminal  statiatica, 
686 ;  population  by  counties,  668. 

Michigan  JVret.— Extent  of  the  foNst-flres  of  1881,  688: 
their  ravagea,  668;  conunitteea  of  relief;  688;  tttmtotH 
losses  of  Hfe  and  property  in  townshipa  of  devastated 
counties,  567 ;  table  of  total  loasea,  666 ;  amounta  oontrib- 
uted  Ibr  the  relief  of  the  distressed,  666 ;  proposed  legis- 
lative reHei;  668. 

MxLLxm,  Wabnxb.— Senator  ttfaa  New  York,  elcetioo,  847; 
biographical  notice,  848. 

Minneapolis  and  ite  Mills.— UTtAer-^awer  foellitlea,  668; 
method  of  purehaalng  grain,  568 ;  enkadty  of  the  milla, 
668 ;  the  Waahbume  mill,  668^  569 ;  Improved  process  of 
milling,  680 ;  Pillsbuiy's  new  mill,  660 ;  improved  quality 
of  the  product,  660;  the  export  trade,  660;  saw-mllla  of 
Minneapolis,  660,  600 ;  industrial  growth  of  the  dty,  600. 

JAmiMoto.— Composition  of  the  Legislature,  600;  Senator 
elected,  690 ;  history  of  the  old  railroad  bonda,  690, 001 ; 
provisions  of  the  act  to  aettle,  691 ;  decided  invalid  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  001 ;  extra  session  called,  601 ;  the  Gov- 
ernor's reoommendationa,  601 ;  text  of  act  passed  to  aet- 
tle at  60  centa,  001,  698 ;  other  legishttlon,  508 ;  congxes- 
sionsl  reapportionment,  008;  Windom  re-elected  Senator, 
608;  lumber reaouroea,  608, 608 ;  bank  statlstioa, COS;  in- 
surance, 698 ;  agricultural  statistics,  608, 694;  eensua  re- 
turns, 604;  Republican  Convention  and  nominations, 
604;  pktform,  604,  606;  Democratio  nominations  and 
platform,  600;  State  election,  605;  amendmento  to  the 
Constitution,  606, 608;  vote  on  amendments,  608;  hom- 
ing of  the  Oapitol,  608;  population  by  countiea,  608. 

MississippL—4^eBti(m  of  tax-assessment,  608;  valuation  of 
property,  097;  Treasury  statement,  697;  State  debt, 607; 
swamp  and  ovetilowed  and  aohool  lands,  607 ;  pabHc  In- 
struction, 007, 006;  nnlversity,  008;  agrieuttural  eoUeges, 
096;  State  institutions,  096;  Penitentiary,  698;  agricult- 
ural statistics,  609  ;  industrial  atatistlea,  600 ;  census 
returns,  099;  Prohibition  Convention  and  platform,  609, 
800;  Democratic  nominations  and  platform,  800;  Kepub- 
Hcan-Greenback  ticket,  800;  election  returas,  800. 

Mississippi  River  7mj>ro«em«nf.— Former  improvemento  of 
intoraal  navigation,  800, 801 ;  neglect  of  the  Mississippi, 
801 ;  duties  of  the  Mississippi  Commission,  801 ;  work 
done  in  1S81,  801';  two  sections  selected  ibr  survey,  801 : 
Plum  Point  reach,  601,  608;  plan  proposed  for  deepening 
and  conservation,  808;  brush  dikes  and  revetmenta,  808; 
estimate  of  cost,  802 ;  utility  of  levees,  608,  808 ;  they 
must  reach  the  flood-plane  of  the  river,  808;  uniibrm 
levee  system  demanded,  80S ;  evidence  In  Ikvor  of  levees 
and  jetties,  608, 804;  the  Red  River  and  Ito  outieta,  804 ; 
the  AtehalUaya  outiet  threatens  to  deflect  the  Missis- 
sippi, 804;  floods  In  the  Missouri  In  1881,  804;  disturb- 
ance of  the  channel,  804;  character  of  the  Mississippi 
river-bed,  604,  800 ;  thickness  of  the  aUuvlum,  806 ;  nature 
of  the  deposits,  606;  fkvorable  to  the  work  of  Improve- 
ment, 800,  808;  cut-off  formed  opposite  Vlcksburg,  80fi; 
injury  to  navigation,  808;  proportion  of  sediment  in  tbe 
Missouri,  608;  bad  navigation  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri,  606 ;  the  Atchaflihiya  outlet  must  be  stopped. 
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606 ;  protoedTe  levees  miut  be  oontiauoua,  60T;  conven' 
tion  at  St.  Louis,  600;  resolutions  psssed,  61U. 

yusottH.— Presidsntlsl  vote,  607;  oomposttion  of  the  Legis- 
lature, 607;  election  of  Senator,  607;  St  Louis  dty  elec- 
tion, 60T ;  educational  sUttstics,  607 ;  Bute  nilrosd  loans, 
607 ;  litigation  with  the  Hannibal  and  St  Joseph  Ballroed, 
607,  608;  bsnking  stotistics,  608;  internal  revenue  n- 
ceipts,  608;  school-ftand  certificates,  606;  property  valu- 
ation, 608;  receipts  and  shipments  of  cotton  at  St  Louis, 
609;  GatUe-trsde,609;  sheep-trsde,609;  horse  and  mule 
trade,  609;  llississippl  Improrement  Convention,  609; 
insignJficsnt  amount  expended  on  the  Mississippi  com- 
pared with  railroad  aid,  600,  610;  resolutions  of  conven- 
tion, 610;  Missouri  Improvement  Convention,  610;  reso- 
lutions, 610,  611 ;  population  by  counties,  61 1. 

Monro*  Z^ocMim.— Application  to  Panama  Canal,  715-731. 

JfbroviafM.— Statistics  of  American  churehes,  611;  societies, 
612;  Northern  Synod,  612;  union  of  Northern  and  South- 
ern provinces,  612;  British  Moravians,  612. 

MoB4»Air,  J.  T.'^Senator  from  Alabama,  187;  on  counting  the 
electoral  votes,  177. 

MoR'JAK,  Lewis  H.— American  ethnologist,  618;  life  and 

writings,  618. 

N 

Natwraliaation  in  the  United  Statee:  its  ValidUy.— 
Secretary  Blaine  on  the  Buzzi  ease,  618,  614;  commis- 
sion of  arbitration,  614 ;  Spanish  complaints  of  fraudu- 
lent naturalization,  614;  position  taken  by  Secretary 
Fish,  614;  Spain  allowed  to  traverse  naturalization,  614; 
prescribed  rules  of  arbitration,  614,  616 ;  the  case  of 
Busd,  619;  Count  Lewenhaupfs  decision,  61ft;  rejected 
by  Secretary  Blaine,  615 ;  denial  of  the  authority  to  ex- 
amine into  legality  of  naturalization,  615;  precedents,  616, 
616;  esse  of  Delgado,  615;  of  Domingues,  615  ;  of  Por- 
tuondo,  616;  Mr.  Blaine's  note,  616;  grounds  of  his  pro- 
test, 616 ;  the  umpire  found  no  occasion  to  go  behind  the 
certificate  of  Buzzi*B  naturalization,  616,  617;  Secretary 
£varts  conceded  the  right  to  question  the  validity  of  nat- 
uralization, 617;  his  letter,  617,  618;  United  States  law 
on  flraudulent  naturalhcation,  618;  President  Qrant^s  mes- 
sage on  fraudulent  certificates,  618. 

Navy  qf  the  United  ^iita^.— Defective  state  of  naval  de- 
limses,  619;  naval  advisory  board  constituted,  619 ;  state 
of  the  navy,  619;  surveys  and  observations,  619;  ord- 
nance, 620 ;  appropriations,  620 ;  Naval  Academy,  620 ;  last 
of  the  frigate  Constitution,  620;  history  of  ''Old  Iron- 
slde^''  620,  621. 

JVe5rosto.— Meeting  of  the  Legislature,  621 ;  finances,  621 ; 
taxation,  621 ;  electoral  apportionmrat,  621 ;  Judicial  dis- 
tricts, 622;  militia  law,  622;  work  of  the  session,  622; 
woman  suflhige  amendment,  622;  school  law,  622; 
mechanics*  Hen  law,  622;  laborers*  lien  law,  622;  railroad 
law,  622 ;  act  to  prohibit  treating  to  drinks,  622;  popula- 
tion by  counties,  628. 

^WAertoncto.— The  King,  628;  area  and  population,  628; 
population  of  cities,  628;  vital  statistics,  628;  revenue  and 
disbursements,  624 ;  debt,  624;  army,  624;  raiboads  and 
telegraphs,  624;  postal  statistics,  624;  imports  and  ex- 
ports by  countries,  624;  area  and  population  of  Dutch 
East  Indies,  624;  of  Surinam,  624;  colonial  budget,  624; 
public  revenue  and  expenditures,  625;  public  works,  625; 
colonial  sffairs,  625;  regulation  of  North  Sea  fisheries, 
625;  establishment  of  civil  administration  in  Adieen,  625, 
626 ;  origin  of  the  war,  626;  attitude  of  the  Netherlands 
on  the  silver  question,  626 ;  sympathy  with  the  Transvaal 
Boers,  626;  North  Borneo  Company,  626;  change  in  the 
Finance  Ministry,  626;  state  of  parties,  626;  general  elec- 
tion, 626;  acts  ofthe  States-General,  627;  military  reorgan- 
ization, 627;  criminal  law,  627;  canal  improvements,  627; 
right  of  freethinkers  to  affirm  lo  legislative  bodies,  627. 


itTevado.— Commercial  stsgnatlon,  627, 628;  product  of  mines, 
628;  extension  of  mines,  628;  question  of  the  forfeit  of 
claims  for  not  developing  mines,  as  required  by  local 
ordinances,  628;  Virginia  City  merged  in  Gold  Hill,  628; 
members  of  the  Legislature  reduced  in  number  by  reap- 
portionment, 628;  the  lottery  law  invalid,  626;  insane  ssy- 
lum  established,  6^9  ;  question  whether  sn  orphan  asy- 
lum conducted  by  Boman  Csthollc  Sisters  of  Chsrity  was 
non-sectarian,  629;  mica  deposits,  629;  new  railroad,  629; 
census  by  counties,  629. 

New  Churchy  77m.— Convention  of  the  Swedenborgian  New 
Church,  680;  statistics,  680;  Swedenborgians  In  other 
countries,  680. 

New  Ilampehire, — ^Minority  representation  in  corporations 
adopted  by  popular  vote.  681 ;  session  of  the  Leglshttnre, 
681 ;  election  of  State  officers,  681 ;  dispute  regarding  the 
time  to  elect  a  United  States  Senator,  631 ;  text  of  opin- 
ion of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  subject,  681,  682 ;  re- 
ports of  l^slative  committees  on  the  same  matter,  682; 
postponed  to  the  next  Legislature,  682;  State  finances, 
688 ;  property  valuation  and  taxation,  688 ;  discrepancies  in 
valuation,  688 ;  ssvings-banks,  688;  Board  of  Agriculture, 
638;  railrosd  valuation,  684;  State  institutions,  684;  re- 
apportionment, 684;  acts  ofthe  biennial  session,  684; 
population  by  counties,  684. 

Ntw  Jetaey.'^The  Legislature,  684;  election  of  a  Senator, 
684 ;  income  and  expenditures,  684,  685 ;  Treasury  bal- 
ance-sheet, 685;  estinutes  for  1832,  685;  question  of  rsls- 
ing  the  money  to  meet  the  demands,  686 ;  state  of  sink- 
ing (tend,  686 ;  debt,  686 ;  riparian  commission  report,  686; 
State  Prison,  636;  finances  and  contracts  for  prison-lsbor, 
686 ;  rcfbrm  schools,  687 ;  public  instruction,  637 ;  ssy- 
lums,  687,  68S;  militia,  688;  Agricultural  College,  688; 
Labor  Bureau  report,  688  ;  pensions,  688;  vsluatlon  of 
|m>perty,  688;  statistics  of  illiteracy,  688;  new  sea-side 
resorts,  688;  composition  of  the  new  Legislature,  frt9; 
report  on  food  adulteration,  689;  population  by  counties, 
eJ9. 

New  Tatament,  JSerieion  q^^As.— First  demand  for  a  re- 
vision, 689;  preliminary  translations  by  Dean  Alford  and 
associates,  689 ;  committee  sppolnted  on  the  subject  in 
1870, 689,640;  fiivorable  report,  640;  British  committee  to 
arrange  for  revision  of  the  New  Testament,  640 ;  Ameri- 
can a4junct  committee,  610;  rules  sdopted,  640.  641; 
progress  of  the  work,  641 ;  departures  fW>m  the  old  ver- 
sion, 641 ;  corrections  bssed  on  other  texts  of  the  origi- 
nal, 641 ;  corrections  of  mistranslations  and  removal  of 
archaic  expressions,  641,  642;  extent  of  changes  made, 
642;  doctrinal  significance  of  the  alterations,  641;  work 
ofthe  American  committee,  642;  the  *'  American  Appen- 
dix," 642 ;  report  of  the  revision  committee,  648;  publi- 
cation and  reception  of  the  revised  version,  648. 

Nmo  Fori^— Session  of  the  Legislature,  648 ;  senatorial  elec- 
tion, 648;  fkction  fight,  648;  Piatt  elected,  644;  Bobert- 
son  sppolnted  Collector  st  New  York,  644;  reslgnstion 
of  Conkllng  and  Piatt,  644;  explanatory  letter  to  the 
Governor,  644-646;  canvass  fbr  their  re-election.  646; 
Stalwarts  snd  Half-Breeds,  646;  prolonged  contest,  tiA, 
647;  the  ballots,  646,  647;  withdraws!  of  Piatt,  647;  new 
call  for  a  Bepubllcan  caucus,  647;  Miller  and  Lapham 
nominated,  647 ;  Miller  elected  on  the  forty-eighth  bal- 
lot 647;  another  conference,  647 ;  Lapham  again  nomi- 
nated, 648;  elected,  648;  sketch  of  Senator  Miller,  648;  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Lapham,  648 ;  charge  of  bribery  against 
State  Senator  Sessions,  648 ;  report  of  committee  on  en 
investigation,  648, 649 ;  report  of  minority,  649, 650 ;  prog- 
ress of  the  case  in  the  courts,  650;  legislative  work  of 
the  session,  650;  vetoes  of  the  Governor,  660 ;  commis- 
sion on  revision  of  sssessment  and  taxation  laws,  6fiO ; 
sttbstacoe  of  the  bills  reported  which  passed,  650,  651 ; 
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nllroad  oomini«stoD  bill  postponed,  851 ;  canal  le^latlun, 
851 ;  telegraph  eooaoUdation  attacked,  651 ;  New  Yotk 
Btreet-cleintnif  legislation,  861 ;  minor  enactments,  801 ; 
efforts  to  reorganlxe  the  Democratic  party,  801,  602;  the 
County  Democracy,  652 :  formation  of  the  Anti-Monop- 
oly Leaguo.  852;  programme  of  the  new  party,  852; 
Greenback  Convention  and  resulations,  602, 858;  BepttbU- 
can  party  divlsioas,  858;  convention  and  nominations, 
80S*,  platform,  8&^,  854;  County  Bemocrats  decline  to  act 
with  Tammany  HalJ,  851;  State  Convention,  855;  plat- 
form, 855, 656;  Dominations,  856;  results  of  election,  608; 
finances  of  the  State,  656;  debt,  858,  607;  valuation  of 
property,  657 ;  taxation,  657  ;  canal  revenue,  807 ;  insor- 
anoo  statistics,  657 ;  banking  statistics,  807, 8%  ;  salt  in- 
spection, 6:S;  school  statistics,  853;  State  Prisons,  656; 
insane,  65S;  immigration  statistics,  853 ;  Capitol  building, 
858,  603;  Police  Commissioners,  859 ;  elevated  railroad 
complications,  859,  680 ;  population  of  the  State  by  coun- 
ties, 6&D ;  classified  returns  of  New  York  dty,  860 ;  census 
yalnatlon  of  property  by  counties.  661 ;  appointment  of 
Chief-Jufitioe,  861 ;  Tariff  Convention.  831. 
Nioaragua. — ^Area,  661 ;-  disputed  boundaries,  681 ;  form  of 
g«)remment,  681 ;  members  of  administration,  6C2 ;  mili- 
tary census,  862;  public  instruction,  882;  revenue  and 
expenditures,  662 ;  debt,  882 ;  commerce,  882 ;  Improre- 
ment  of  means  of  transportation,  882;  bill  introduced  In 
Washington  to  guarantee  a  Nlcaragna  Interooeanlo  canal, 
862 ;  advantages  of  the  Nlcsragua  route,  868 ;  revolution- 
ary distnrbsnoes,  668. 
Jfcrth  Carolina. — ^The  Legislature,  883;  the  Governor  on 
railroad  regulation,  683;  educational  improvement  re- 
quired, 668;  provisions  of  new  school  law,  684;  acts  rela- 
tive to  school  moneys,  684;  new  counties  organised,  6C4, 
665;  text  ofprohibitlon  law,  885;  Anti-Prohibition  Con- 
vention, 885;  resolutions  adopted,  666, 868 ;  Antl-Prohlbl- 
tlon  address,  668;  rejection  of  prohibition  by  the  people, 
868;  analysis  of  the  vote,  867;  industrial  statistics,  887; 
agricultural   products,  867,  66S;   cotton   product,  887; 
tobacoo-culture,  888;  rice,  688;  Treasury  receipts  and 
disbursements,  883;  commi'ree  of  Wilmington,  868,  889; 
Cherokee  Indians,  689;  population  by  counties,  889. 
y<miou4  InsfAiU  and  Plant  Para«{/««.— Bacteria  discovered 
in  pear-blight,  869;  in  the  yellows  of  peach-trees,  869; 
parasite  of  the  sugar-beet,  670;  hydrocyanic  acid  as  an 
insect-destroyer,  670 ;  remedies  sgalnst  phyOozera,  870; 
fiitty  insecticides,  870;  Persian  insect-powder,  870. 
yutriiive  Ingredi&nta  <^  th6  Food  we  ea^— Study  of  nutri- 
tion, 670;  mode  of  experimentation,  870;  nutritive  con- 
stituents of  food,  871 ;  functions  of  albuminoids,  871 ;  of 
carbohydrates,  671 ;  of  flits,  871 ;  changes  they  undergo 
in  the  living  body,  871 ;  analyris  of  foods,  671 ;  tables 
showing  the  composition  and  nutrttiTC  value  of  all  kinds 
of  ibod,  672;  method  of  determining  the  actual  food  value 
of  substances,  878;  percentage  of  nutrient  material  in 
different  food-fishes,  678;   inferior  qualities  of  Ibul  or 
spent  fish,  878;  fish  as  brain-food,  671,  874;  analyses  of 
oysters  from  various  beds,  674 ;  proportions  of  nutritive 
ingredients,  874;  vegetable  foods,  870;  nutritive  valua- 
tions, 670;  general  conclusions  regarding  the  analyses 
obtained,  875 ;  digestibility  of  food,  678;  dtfflcult  of  deter- 
mination, 676;  detailed  results  of  experiments,  878,  877; 
economical  aspect  of  nutritive  valuations,  677. 


ObUuarUi^  American.— Ahhoti,  Joseph  C,  673;  Adams. 
John  F.,  87S;  Barbour,  John  M.,  678;  Barksdale,  Harri^ 
878,  679:  Beauregard,  Augustine  Toutant,  879;  Benton, 
James  G.,  879;  BIdwell,  Walter  TI.,  879;  Brown,  Rev. 
William  Faulkner,  679;   Putler,  Benjamin  Israel,  879; 


Chambers,  William  II.,  879;  Clark,  Sarah,  880;  Comba, 
Leslie,  880;  Condon,  Samuel,  880;   Cooke,  Henty  D^ 
880;   Cox,  Hannah,  680,  881;  Cathbert,  John  A.,  881; 
Davidson,  George  S.,  881 ;  Dlman,  J.  Lewis.  6il ;  Dizoo, 
Nathan  F.,  681;  Dnpuy,  Eliza,  681,  682;  Faigo.  WllUam 
G.,   682;   Fillmore,  Mrs.  Caroline,  832;   Fltton,    Rev. 
James,  882,  8SS;  Fox,  Edward,  868;  French,  Vlnifinia  L., 
6S8;  Gobrigbt,  L.  A^  888;  Grigsby,  Uugh  Blair,  888; 
Hayes,  Isaac  Israel,  684;  Hoamer,  George  Washington, 
681 :  Jackson,  Timothy  I.,  884:  Lsn^  Heniy  8 ,  884, 885; 
Lanier,  Sidney,  885;  lAToan,  Marie,  685;  McQrath,  U. 
Price,  686;  Nutt,  George  Washington  M.,  b»6;  Palfrey, 
J9hn  Gorfaam,  837;  Peck,  Ebeneaer,  887;  Baoe,  George 
W.,  857;  Saulsbury,  £11,  868;  Sheldon,  Rev.  George, 
888  ;  Smith,  David  M.,  888;  Snead,  J.  Tlmberkke,  668; 
Spooner,  Alden  J.,  888;  Stilwell,  Silas  M.,  689;  Tappan, 
H.  P.,  8S9;  Thaxter,  Edward  P.,  689;  Vail,  Aaron  8., 
889;  VetromiUe,  Eugene,  889;   Wallaoe,  William  Ross, 
889 ;  Ware,  Rev.  John  F.  W.,  689;  Warner,  Hiram,  090. 
Oldtuariu,  Foreign.—AdBBX,  WllHam  Patrick,  690;  Arri- 
▼abene.  Count,  890 ;  Benedck,  General  von,  890;  Ber- 
thaut,   General,  891 ;  Bon^Ktrte,   Prince   Pierre,  891 ; 
Borrow,  Geoi^,  891 ;  Bosco,  General  del,  891 ;  Breetel, 
Rudolf,  891 ;  Burdbeng,  Baron,  891 ;  Burgers,  President 
of  the  Transraal  Republic,  691 ;  Caroline,  Queen-Dowa- 
ger of  Denmark,  891 ;  Caterlnl,  Cardinal,  892 ;  CUnchant, 
General,  692;  Dingelatedt,  German  poet,  602;  Drouyn 
de  riluys,  892 ;  Dnllert,  Dutch  statesman,  692 ;  DuprA, 
Vice- Admiral,  892;   Eulenberg,  Count  Friedrlch,  892; 
Forster,  Bishop,  898;  Frlaa,  Argentine  diplomatist,  898 ; 
Gamier,  Fronch  economist,  698 ;  Gholam  Hussein,  698 ; 
Hall,  Mrs.  S.  C,  698;  Hecker,  Friedrlch,  894;  Heems- 
kerk,  Dutch  sUtesman,  894;  llildebrandt,  Theodor,494; 
KeUer,  Dr.  Ferdinand,  894;  Kutschker.  Cardinal,  890; 
Lafiiyette,  Oscar  de,  690;  Le  Fanre,  French  publicist, 
890;  Lotie,  Hermann,  German  philosopber,  606;  Mae- 
donald,  Alexander,  896:  Macedo,  Brazilian  statesman^ 
690;   McHale,   Archbishop,  695:    Mannsfeld,    Anstrian 
Btateaman,  898;   Mariette  Bey,  Egyptian  arohcologtst, 
898;  Mason,  English  pbUanthroplst,  896;  MlaD,  Edward, 
896  ;  Street,  English  arohlteot,  698 ;  Uchatlna,  Anstrisa 
Field-Marshall,  698;  Uhrich,  General.  897;  Yerboeck- 
hoven,  Belgian  painter.  6&7  :  VIeuxtemps,  Belgian  mnsi- 
dao,  897;  Weber,  Max  Maria  von,  German  toehnioolo- 
l8t,897. 
6>A<o.-<-State  debt,  897,  898 ;  fbndlng  operation,  897 ;  local  In- 
debtedness,  698;  issue  of  railroad  bonds  declared  nnconstl- 
tutlonal,  898;  Treasury  statement  6P6 ;  TslnatioQ  of  prop- 
erty, 693 ;  banks,  698 ;  railroads.  89S,  899 ; .  labor  Btatl8tic^ 
899;  militia,  899;  insane,  899;  crops,  899;  live-stock, 
699;  session  of  the  Legislaturo,  899;  enactments,  099, 
700 ;  Oarfleld*s  resignation  of  the  senatorship.  70^ ;  Sher- 
man elected,  700 ;  Republican  Slate  ticket  and  platform, 
700  ;  Greenback  nominations.  700 :  platform,  701 ;  Dem- 
ocratic nominations  and  platform,  701  :  Temperance  Re- 
form Oonventicn,  701;  ticket  701 :  platform,  701,  702; 
Prohibition  Reform  nominations  and  platform,  702 ;  re- 
sults of  the  election,  702;  population  by  oonntiea,  708. 
Opium-  Tra^  ii  Iniia  and  China.— Ve^ro  of  the  Chinese 
Government  to  stop  the  Importation  of  Indian  opium, 
708;  origin  of  the  opinm-habit  703;  introduction  In  Chi- 
na, 708 ;  growth  of  the  practice,  "m ;  the  Opium  War, 
7')4;  the  Indian  opium  monopoly,  704;  the  cnlinro  and 
manuflicture,  704 ;  value  as  a  source  uf  revenue  to  the 
two  countries,  704 ;  prospect  of  the  suppression  of  the 
traflls,  704. 
Oregon,— Womaa  Suffirage  Convention,  704 :  resolutions, 704; 
platform  of  the  Temperance  Alliance,  700;  wheat  re- 
ports, 700,  706;  crop  statisticv  7(i8;  population  of  towns 
and  dties,  70S;  gold  product,  708;  valuation  and 
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tlon  of  connties,  T06;  State  ■syloms  Ibr  deftetlyes,  706 ; 
the  Oregon  Bailwejrand  Nftvlgstlon  Companj**  open- 
tion»,  7U6;  other  nUroedf,  TU6, 707 ;  population  by  ooon- 
tleft,707. 

0ffmvomer9.—TSfBw  aect  of  GbristUma,  707 ;  origin  and  doe- 
trines,  707 ;  coogregatlona  founded,  707. 

O^tier-BtdSt  DekriorcMon  ^.—Failure  of  Northern  natu- 
ral beda,  707 ;  dedlne  of  Southern,  70S ;  examination  of 
c;heaapeake  beda,  708;  Tangier  and  Pooonioke  Sound 
beds,  706;  natural  proceaa  of  eztenalon,  708;  natural 
canaea  of  decay,  708 ;  mode  of  dredging  and  Ita  elfecta, 
708;  extenda  the  beda  and  diminiahea  their  ISacundlty, 
709;  condition  of  undisturbed  beda,  7U9;  proportion  of 
young  to  old  oyatera,  710;  de:itmctiTe  acti<Mi  of  the 
dredgea,  7iO;  evidenoea  of  the  decline  of  the  Chesapeake 
beda,  710;  estimato  of  the  dimioutloa  caused  by  dredg- 
ing, 710;  the  signs  of  deterioration  in  oyster-beds,  7lu; 
ezhauatlonof  French  beds,  711;  life-conditions  of  the 
oyster,  711 ;  its  anatomy,  711 ;  the  European  and  Amer- 
ican yarietiea,  711 ;  manner  of  propagation,  718 ;  spat 
and  cultch,  712 ;  European  variety  hermaphrodite,  712 ; 
fertlihEatlon  of  the  American  variety,  712;  conditions 
of  growth,  712;  estimated  fecundity  and  development  of 
the  European  variety,  718,  713;  fecundity  of  the  Ameri- 
can variety,  718;  proportion  noaturing,  718  ;  French  pro- 
tective measures,  718 ;  evidences  of  deterioration  of  oys- 
ter-beds, 718 ;  methods  proposed  for  the  care  and  pres- 
•rvation  of  American  beds,  718, 714. 


Manama  Ctsno/.— First  meeting  of  the  Interoceanic  Canal 
Company,  714;  subacriptlons  for  the  stock,  714;  com- 
mencement of  the  work,  714 ;  surveys  and  experimental 
boringa,  714;  estimated  total  cost,  714 ;  arrival  of  the  en- 
gineers, 714 ;  fevorable  surveys,  715 ;  engineer's  rep<Hi, 
715:  the  woikmen,  715;  purchase  of  the  Panama  Ball- 
rond,  715 ;  political  qnestions,  71^-721 ;  relations  of  the 
Colombian  Oovemment  to  the  canal,  715,  716;  text  of  the 
old  treaty  with  the  United  States,  716;  substance  of  the 
Clayton-Bnlwer  treaty,  716,  717;  Crapo  resolution  in  the 
House  of  Bepresentatlvea,  7t7;  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Afhirs,  717 ;  negotiations  with  the  Colombian 
Govensment  for  right  of  the  United  States  to  IbrtUy  the 
entrance  to  the  oinal,  717,  718;  Secretary  Blaine's  dreu- 
kr  letter,  718;  English  criticism  of  the  American  position, 
718, 719 ;  proposal  to  England  to  modify  the  Clayton- 
Buhrer  treaty,  719;  reasons  advanced  fbr  the  American 
right  to  control  the  canal,  719,  720;  draft  of  modifica- 
tions proposed,  720;  President  Arthur's  message  on  the 
Panama  Canal,  721;  argument  of  Lord  Qranvllle,  721 ; 
answer  to  Blaine's  proposition,  721,  722;  Granville's  sec- 
ond note,  782 ;  hlstoiy  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  722,  728; 
Canning's  propositiott,  788;  declaration  In  President 
Monroe's  message,  788. 

Pdm^iMiy.— Population,  724;  disparity  of  the  sexes,  724; 
members  of  the  Government,  724;  revenue  and  expendi- 
tures, 724;  debt,  724;  commerce,  724;  public  affidia,  724^ 
725. 

PAmmaoiv.  Rosiorr.— -American  general,  726;  life  and  serv- 
ices, 785.  726;  in  the  War  of  1912,  725 ;  in  the  Mexican 
War,  720;  in  the  War  of  the  BebelUon,  726,  726. 

Pbmbbutoiv,  Jobk  C.-— American  general,  726;  mlUtavy  serv- 
icea,  726;  in  the  Confederate  army,  726. 

Pennuylcania.—TYkt  Legialature,  726;  contest  over  the  sen- 
atonhlp,  726,  727;  law  abolishing  the  color-line  In  the 
public  schools,  727;  State  finances,  727;  insurance  re- 
port, 727;  the  assessment  life-insurance  system,  727, 
788;  financial  results  of  mutual  insurance,  728;  State 
Institutiona.  728;  public  schools,  728;  local  Indebtedness, 


788,  729;  population  of  cities,  T29;  Iron  and  steel  prod- 
uct, 729 ;  other  products,  729 ;  KepnbUcan  Convention 
and  platform,  729,  780;  Democratic  Conventfon  and 
platfbrm,  780;  Greenback  Convention  and  declarations, 
7j$0;  election,  780 ;  organization  of  the  Citizena'  Bepubtt- 
can  Aaaodatlon.  780 ;  population  by  oonntiea,  780. 

Pereto.— Statistics,  780;  finances,  780;  EurdlAhtnroada,780; 
dynastic  question,  781,  782;  railroad  projecta,  782;  Boa- 
slan  and  British  rivahy,  782;  Bussian  expansion,  782, 
788;  suppression  of  the  Tekke  Turkoman  roan-stealing 
practicea,  788;  their  mode  of  operation,  788;  description 
of  the  Penlan  army,  788 ;,  Penian  army,  how  raised,  784 ; 
conscription  unequal  and  bad,  784;  character  of  the 
troops,  dreaa,  armor,  etc,  784 ;  number  under  arms,  784  * 
pay.  rations,  occupation,  7S4. 

Peru^  RepitbUe  <2<1— Legislature,  Senate,  and  Hou  e  of  Bep- 
reaentatives,  784;  President  and  Vlce-Fresident,  784; 
DicUtor  Pl^rola,  784;  provisional  President,  F.  Calderon, 
and  Cabinet,  784;  government  broken  up  and  country 
aubdued  by  Chili,  784,785;  army  and  navy  deatroyed, 
785;  revenues  and  expenditurea,  785;  revenue  whence 
derived,  7?6;  national  debt,  785;  bonds  for  foreign  loans 
quoted  very  low,  785;  course  of  the  Chilian  Government, 
785;  customs  duties  on  imports  and  exporta,  785;  decree 
of  the  admiral  and  general-ln-chief  of  the  army  of  Chill, 
785,  786;  duties  on  imports,  payment  of  duties,  etc,  785, 
786;  Peruvian  commerce  very  low,  tabular  statement  as 
to  imports  and  exporta  to  and  from  Great  Britain,  786 « 
qiiantitleB  and  values  of  guano  shipments  and  exporta  of 
nitrate  of  soda  (1S80-1879),  786,  787;  railroads  in  Peru, 
787;  Chilian  campaign  against  Peru,  787 ;  victories  of  the 
Chilians  at  Curuyaco  and  ChorUIoa.  787;  anrrender  of 
Lima  and  Callao,  787 ;  course  of  Pi6rola,  Peruvian  Dicta- 
tor, 787,  788;  purpose  of  ChlU  in  thia  war,  788 ;  failure  of 
Calderon's  provisional  government  scheme,  78S;  declara- 
tion of  Chilian  Minlater  of  Foraign  Affeirs,  788 ;  American 
envoys,  788;  Bolivia's  Inexplicable  conduct,  789. 

Pertty  Chili,  and  the  United  <Sto/<s.— Failure  of  the  peace  con- 
ference, October,  1880,  subsequent  course,  788  ;  United 
Statea  Minister  recognizes  the  provisional  government  of 
Ckideron,  788 ;  Minlater  Huribut  to  the  Chilian  General 
Lynch,  789 ;  Chilian  proteata  against  the  aggressive  tone 
and  substance  of  the  memorandum,  789;  Minlater  Kil- 
patrick's  reply,  740;  Blaine's  dispatch  recognizing  the 
Calderon  Government,  740;  dispatch  to  Huribut  on  oondi- 
tiona  of  peace  and  the  American  mediation,  740, 741 ;  dla- 
patch  to  Kll  Patrick  on  the  same  subjecta,  741, 742;  Presi- 
dent Arthur's  message  on  relations  with  the  belligerent 
republics,  748;  Special  Envoy  Trescott's  miaBion,742; 
dispatch  reprehending  Ilurlbat,  and  stating  the  poaltion 
of  the  United  States,  742,  748;  dispatch  reproving  KH- 
patriek  fbr  collision  with  Huribut,  748,  744;  Hurlbut's 
declaration  of  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  after  the 
arrest  of  Calderon,  744;  letter  of  instructions  to  Special 
Envoy  Trescott.  744-746 ;  dispatch  to  Trescott  on  a  con- 
ference of  republlca,  744;  Secretary  Frellnghuysen's  In- 
structions to  Trescott,  746,  747;  letter  to  the  representa- 
tive of  Chili  in  relation  to  the  arrest  of  Calderon,  747; 
letter  of  instructions  to  Trescott,  747. 

Photoifraphy,  Improvements  <n.— Description  of  the  dry 
process  of  photography,  747. 

Phy9ioloffi/%  i?«cenf.— Localization  of  cerebral  flinctiona,  748; 
pulsation  in  the  capillary  veins,  718  ;  extensile  and  con- 
tractile action  of  the  capillaries,  748,  749 ;  chemistxy  of 
digestion,  749,  750 ;  zymogen,  749  ;  pepein  and  pepsino- 
f;cn,  749  ;  the  gastric  ferments,  750  ;  fbncdon  of  glycogen 
In  the  liver,  750 ;  morphological  characteristics  of  blood 
elements,  751 ;  physiological  action  and  functions  of  the 
spleen,  751  :  chemistry  of  arsenic-poisoning,  751 ;  com- 
psrlaoa  of  t!io  delicacy  of  sight  and  touch,  751,  7S2; 
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anatomy  of  tbo  tactile  organs,  T(V3 ;  junction  of  nerves 
and  musdefl,  T58 ;  duration  of  muscuiar  contraction.  T08 ; 
affections  resulting  from  compressed  air,  Tfi8 ;  paralysis 
and  death  among  workmen  in  the  St.  Louis  Bridge  oais 
sons,  758 ;  causes  of  exhaustion,  TM  ;  prevention,  754 ; 
new  works  on  physiology,  754 ;  records  of  investigations 
in  periodical  publications,  754,  755. 

Pititry.^An  Australian  drug,  755 ;  description  of  the  plant, 
755;  its  effects  and  uses,  755. 

Platt,  Tbomas  C— Elected  Senator  from  New  York,  64S ; 
his  resignation,  644;  Conkllng  J»int  letter,  644-646. 

Population,  Center  qf,  in  the  United  /Sta/M.—Deflnition, 
755;  position  in  18S0,  766;  method  of  determination, 
766;  determination  In  1870,  756;  the  center  in  1790,  756; 
its  changes  of  position  in  the  successive  decades,  766; 
slight  variations  of  latitude,  757;  rate  of  westward 
progression  in  the  different  periods,  757;  table  showing 
the  movement  of  the  oenter  since  1790,  757. 

/V>rfu^a/.— Belgning  hoosfP,  757;  the  Constitution,  757,  753; 
electoral  system,  758;  the  Cabinet,  758;  legation  in  the 
United  States,  758;  an^a  and  population  of  provinces, 
758;  of  colonial  possessions,  758;  population  of  cities, 
758 ;  army,  758;  navy,  758 ;  budget  for  1882, 758, 750 ;  na- 
tional debt,  759 ;  history  of  the  debt,  759 :  foreign  trade, 
750;  cotton  imports  fh>m  Great  Britain,  750;  shipping, 
760,  760;  railways  and  telegraphs,  760;  hostile  demon- 
strations againat  the  Oovemment,  760;  the  Lorenzo- 
Marques  Treaty,  760;  visit  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
760. 

I'retbyttrian :  the  Case  of  PrqftMor  W.  Robertmm  Smith* 
—History  of  the  case,  760;  the  writings  which  gave  oc- 
casion to  the  proceedmgs  against  him,  760;  findings  of 
the  committee  of  the  Free  Church  commission,  760 ;  de- 
cision of  the  commission,  760;  proceedings  befbro  the 
Assembly,  761;  motions  to  remove  him  fh>m  the  pro- 
fessorial chair,  761,  762 ;  declaration  of  Professor  Smith, 
761;  action  of  the  Assembly,  761. 

Pre«6yf«riafM.— Statistics  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  762, 76S ;  boards  and  missions, 
768;  the  General  Assembly,  768;  reoiiganiiation  of  syn- 
ods, 763;  vacant  churches  and  unemployed  ministers, 
764;  the  Indians,  764;  Presbyterian  Churrh  in  the  United 
States,  764;  statistics,  764;  committees,  764, 765;  General 
Assembly,  765;  United  Preabjrterian  Church  of  North 
America,  765;  statistics,  765;  boards,  765;  General  As- 
sembly, 766;  Associate  Befbrmed  Presbyterian  Church, 
766;  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  76C; 
General  Synod  of  the  Befbrmed  Presbyterian  Church, 
766;  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  766,  767;  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Canada,  767;  Presbyterian  Church  in 
England,  767,  768;  Established  Church  in  Scotland,  768, 
769;  committees,  768;  General  Assembly,  768;  arbitrary 
acts  of  missionaries  in  Central  Africa,  76S;  the  **  Scotch 
Sermons,"  question  and  difficulty,  769 ;  action  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Glasgow,  and  the  dedalon  of  the  Assembly  in 
Mr.  Macfkrlane's  case,  769;  the  Free  Chnreh  t^  Soot- 
land,  statistics  as  to  the  receipts  of  Education  Commit- 
tee, widows  and  orphans*  ftod,  sustentation  ftind.  Com- 
mittee for  the  Highlands  and  islands,  Home  Mission  and 
Church  Extension  Committee,  Church  Extension  Build- 
ing Fund,  and  Foreign  and  Colonial  Missions,  7('9 :  for- 
eign missions,  missionaries,  etc,  769 ;  meeting  of  General 
Assembly,  709 ;  case  of  Robertson  Smith,  769 ;  decision 
against  using  a  harmonium  in  a  Presbyterian  church. 
769,770;  the  United  Preebyterian  Church  qf  Scotland, 
income  decrease  in  number  of  members,  etc.,  770 ;  Weleh 
CalcinMio  JUethodiut  Church,  statistics  of  numbers, 
income,  etc.,  770 ;  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland, 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  770  ;  statistics  as  to 
membership,  receipts,  etc.,  770  ;  Waldengian  Church 


qf  Italy,  statistics  of;  771 ;  Pretbyterian  AUianee 
of  India,  meeting  of  the,  subjects  discussed,  etc.,  771. 

Pbutok,  Johh  8.— An  American  writer  and  Ooalbdente 
soldier,  born  in  YirglniA,  771 ;  career  and  death,  771. 

ProietllamJl  Bpieoopal  CAw^  A.— Statistics  of  the,  aa  to  dlo- 
oeses,  missions,  contributions,  etc,  771 ;  tabular  view  of 
the  clergy,  parishes,  and  oommunieanto  in  the  several 
dioceses  and  mlssioas,  77t ;  educational  institutions,  7T2 ; 
Episcopid  churehes  in  fbrelgn  countries,  773 ;  table  of 
ratio  of  commnnicanta  to  population,  778;  cooimittee 
meeting  on  **  liturgical  enrichment,**  view  as  to  the 
proper  course  to  be  pursued,  778,  778  ;  action  of  the  Illi- 
nois dioceses,  organizing  a  Province,  discussing  the  need 
of  appellate  court,  etos  778 ;  Church  Temperance  Soci- 
ety, objects  oC  the  means  to  be  used,  etc,  778  ;  the  sev- 
enth Church  Congress,  programme  of  the  work,  dlscoa- 
Bions,  papers,  etc,  778 ;  Domestic  Missions,  receipts  and 
work,  774 ;  Committee  for  Foreign  Missions,  recelpta  and 
work,  774 ;  Woman*s  AuxiHaiy  to  the  Board  of  MlstkMia, 
receipts  and  work,  774 ;  the  Mexican  League,  meatinff 
of;  reoeipto  and  work,  774. 

PruMto.— The  King  and  Prussian  ministry,  774;  population 
of  different  provinces  and  religious  dencmiinatlona,  774; 
revenues,  expenditures,  and  puUlc  debta,  774 ;  meeting  of 
the  Diet,  774;  three  important  questions  under  discussion, 
774,  775 ;  debate  on  the  reUtion  of  the  Church  to  tha 
state,  775;  negotiations  with  Rome,  775;  discussion  on 
bin  ft>r  remission  of  taxes,  bill  passed,  775;  debate  on 
bill  for  disposal  of  moneys  accruing  to  Prussia  from  sur- 
plus imperial  revenue,  775 ;  attack  on  Bismarck*s  customs 
policy,  775;  the  Chancellor's  reply,  776,  776;  reform  of 
local  administration,  government  measure  not  adopted, 
776;  ministerial  changes,  776;  the  new  Economical 
Council,  meeting  oi;  776;  disturbances  against  the  Jews, 
776;  raihoads  purchased  by  the  Government,  776. 

Public  i>^»menf«.-~Message  of  President  Arthur,  flrat 
session  of  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  776-787. 


Badiophony,—BeXVB  and  Tainter*s  ocpertments,  787;  mo- 
lecular action  induced  by  Ugfat  on  all  kinds  of  substances, 
787;  diagrams  illustrating  the  experiments,  767;  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  in  physical  sdence,  787;  the  spec- 
trophone,  767,  788;  TyndolFs  experiments  and  result, 
787,  788. 

Raiks,  Gabbikl  J. — An  American  military  officer,  horn  in 
North  Carolina,  788, 789 ;  served  in  the  Seminole  Indian 
War  and  the  Mexican  War,  789;  Joined  the  ConMecate 
army,  780 ;  death,  789. 

Bbaqam,  J.  H.— Representative  ttam  Texas,  188;  on  inter- 
state commerce,  178-176. 

Rhode  Aland,— Att  passed  by  the  LeglslatnTe  relating  to  the 
constitution  and  organization  of  the  General  Ass«nbly, 
7S9;  Democratic  nominations.  Republican  nominations, 
789;  the  Liquor  Prohibltionista  meet,  and,  alter  discus- 
sion, nominate  State  officers,  789,  790;  Greenback -Labor 
party  Convention,  700;  nominations  and  resolutions 
adopted.  790;  Republican  candidates  elected,  790;  action 
of  the  Legislature  for  retiring  Justioes  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  790 ;  preamble  and  resolutions  fbr  inviting  dele- 
gates of  the  FVench  Republic  at  Yorktown  centennial  to 
Rhode  Island.  790,  791 ;  finances  of  the  State,  recelpta, 
expenditures.  State  debt,  701 ;  savings-banks  deposits. 
791 ;  educational  statistics,  791 ;  charitable,  correctional 
and  penal  institutions,  791 ;  railroads,  791 ;  flsh-culturo, 
791;  "The  Public  Statutes**  published,  791;  United 
States  Senator  elected,  791. 

Roman  Catholic  Church.^— The  Pope*s  position  in  Rome, 
792;  action  of  the  Italian  Government  in  seizing  property 
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held  by  the  PropagaDdm,  792 ;  •postolio  letteni  prodalm- 
\ng  a  Jabilee,  etc.,  798 ;  the  Pope^s  ftddreis  on  education, 
792;  ezpoaltion  of  the  papal  theory  of  dvll  goTemment, 
792 ;  distnrbanoe  at  the  removal  of  the  body  of  Pins  IX, 
792 ;  agitation  in  Borne  toward  obtaining  restoration  of 
.  the  Pope'i  temporal  power,  792;  action  of  Pnusia,  792; 
canonlzationB  and  Grand  Master  of  the  Knights  of  Saint 
John,  798.  798;  deaths  of  cardinala,  798;  hoetiUty  of  the 
French  Cabinet,  7 J8;  the  Pope's  letter  to  Belgian  bish- 
ops, 798 ;  action  as  to  bishops  and  the  regular  clergy, 
793 ;  action  of  the  Irish  clergy  as  to  the  Land  League, 
etc.,  793;  foreign  missions,  798;  the  Boman  Catholic 
Chnrch  in  the  United  States,  798;  meetings  of  council 
and  synods,  798;  questions  and  difSculties  as  to  prop- 
erty, debts,  salaries  of  priests,  schools,  etc^  798,794;  Sis- 
ters of  Mercy,  fiftieth  anniversary,  794. 

Awmofiia.— Prince  GarPs  entrance  upon  sovereignty,  794; 
preparation  for  war,  the  army  reorganized,  794;  success 
of  Garrs  riffirMy  794. 

BtU9i4iy  Empire  ^.—Jewish  persecutions,  458^1 ;  Esster 
riot  at  Elisabethgrad,  458;  lying  proclamations,  45S; 
Kiev  outbreaks,  408 ;  spread  of  disorder,  460 ;  motives  of 
the  rioters,  460;  outrage  statistics,  460 ;  imperial  ukase, 
460;  arrests  of  rioters,  461;  the  Emperor  and  royal  fiim- 
lly,  794;  area  and  popuUrtion,  794  ;  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures, 794, 795 ;  public  debt,  795 ;  army,  795 ;  imports  and 
exports,  shipping,  ete.,  795;  railroads,  post-offloes,  tele- 
graph lines,  795;  Alexander  II  assassinated,  795;  Count 
Melikoir's  eflbrta  to  suppress  NihlHsm,  795,  796;  details 
of  the  assassination,  how  accomplished,  persons  con- 
cerned, etc,  796,  797;  JeHab-flT  leader  of  the  plot,  796, 
797;  Sophia  Peroflbkaya  chief  confederate,  797  ;  Sablin 
or  Fessenko,  797 ;  trial  of  the  regicides,  797 :  principles 
avowed,  schemes,  plans,  etc.,  797 ;  the  six  prisoners  con- 
victed and  executed,  797,  798  ;  proclamations  of  the  Ki- 
hiUsts,  798 ;  quotation  fh>m  the  proclamation  addressed  to 
Europe,  798;  the  new  Csar,  and  action  to  protect  him, 
798 ;  nervous  terror  of  the  Emperor,  798 ;  Duke  Constan- 
tlne*s  son  in  compUdty  with  the  NihiUsts,  798 ;  also  Lieu- 
tenant Sukhanol^  of  the  navy,  798  ;  arrests,  fhrther  de- 
signs of  the  Nihilists,  etc.,  798, 799 ;  proposed  government- 
al reform  by  MeUkofl^  799;  questions  to  come  before  the 
Bepresentative  Assembly,  embryo  Parliament,  799 ;  the 
Czar's  oonise,  and  manlfosto  of  Pobedonochelt  799; 
changes  in  the  ministry,  799;  Ignatleff's  circular  quoted, 
799. 800;  Bussian  secret  correspondence  found  at  Ca- 
bool,800;  Intrigues  against  England  in  India,  800;  treaty 
with  the  AQrhan  Ameer,  8C0;  treaty  between  Bussia  and 
China,  800;  Bnaslan  gains,  800. 

Jhutian  Government^  7%s.— Position  of  aflUrs,  k>cal  self- 
government,  and  autocracy  of  the  Ctau*,  800;  condition 
and  character  of  the  serfs,  600 ;  made  free  by  the  Czar, 
bound  to  their  villagM  or  communes,  800;  peculiarity  of 
village  government,  800;  government  advance  to  peas- 
ants of  landlords'  indemnity,  831 ;  incidence  of  the  an- 
nual paymeota,  801 ;  social  effects  of  emandpation,  801 ; 
migration,  801 ;  heterogeneous  races,  801 ;  local  self-gov- 
.  emment,  802;  discontent,  802 ;  Nihilism,  802;  possibili- 
ties of  s  federative  system,  802;  advantages  of  k>cal 
autonomy,  S03;  conditions  of  progress,  608. 

8 

SalwMdor.—PnpuialtioQ,  806;  composition  of  the  Government, 
806;  army,  804;  finances,  804 ;  commerce,  804;  table  of 
exports  and  imports,  805;  railroad  projects,  805;  means 
of  communication,  805;  education,  805,  806. 

Bamta  Mabxa,  Douxnoo.— Chilian  statesman,  S06;  biograph- 
ical account,  806. 

ficoTT,  Thomas  A.— American  railroad  manager,  806;  bio- 
graphica]  account,  606,  607. 


Servttn  d»  ZAste.—CMi  divisions  of  France,  807;  the  elect- 
oral districts,  807;  Gambetta's  project  of  collective  tick- 
ets, 807 ;  its  import,  807 ;  Ito  rejection.  808. 

BxTMouB,  OuoxN  Btosbs.— An  American  judge,  808 ;  sketch 
oi;808. 

Shrmait,  JoHx.'Elected  Senator  fW>m  Ohio,  700. 

Silas,  their  Conntruction  and  {7««i.— Construction  of  silos, 
808;  materials  of  ensilage,  808;  chemical  changes  of  the 
material  in  the  pits,  808 ;  analysis  of  prepared  rom-fodder 
808;  the  losses  from  atmospheric  sction,  809 ;  method  of 
excluding  the  sir,  809;  Goflhrt^s  afa--tlght  sikis,  809;  the 
best  forms,  809 ;  the  reason  for  shutting  out  the  air,  810 ; 
best  manner  of  preparing  fodder  for  ensilage,  810;  dan- 
gers of  alcohoUo  and  acetic  fermentation,  810, 611  ;  proper 
selection  of  food  materials,  811. 

Silver  Oinoflrs.— (See  Bi-mrallio  Staitdaxd,  and  Fi- 
nanobs,Unitso  Statu.) 

Smith,  Professor  Bobsbtbok. — Proceedings  to  remove  him 
'from  his  professorship  in  Aberdeen  College  for  heretical 
writings,  760-768. 

SoTHXBy,  EnwAXD  Asxsw.— Comedian,  sketch  of  his  Hfe, 
811. 

South  Carolina,— TM>t,  811:  sources  of  revenue,  811;  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature,  612 ;  measures  passed  snd  pend- 
ing, 812 ;  proposed  election  laws,  812 ;  question  of  revis- 
ion of  the  Constitution,  812;  stock  law,  612;  exodus  from 
Edgefield  County,  612 ;  eccmomical  situation  of  migrating 
negroes,  812;  schools,  818;  Penitentiary,  818;  Lunatic 
Asylum,  818;  Increase  of  the  number  of  ferms,  818;  val- 
uation of  ferming  property,  818 ;  acreage  of  improved 
land,  814;  live-stock  census,  814;  statistics  of  produc- 
tion, 814 ;  rice  product,  814 ;  the  phosphate  industry, 
814;  review  of  phosphate  production,  814 ;  extent  of  the 
deposits,  816;  population  by  countiM,  815;  Cowpens 
anniversary,  815. 

4^;paiA.— Boyal  femlly,  815;  ministry,  815;  area  and  popula- 
tion, 815;  cok>nla]  statistics,  816:  revenues  snd  expendi- 
tnre?,  816;  debt,  816;  the  budget,  816;  conversion  of  the 
debt,  816;  lk«e-trade  pUns,816;  Seflor  Camacho*8  pro- 
posed reorganization  of  finance,  carried,  617;  army  and 
navy,  imports,  exports,  railroads,  telegraphs,  etc,  617; 
exports  ftt>m  Cuba,  817;  American  products  In  demand, 
817,818;  the  King's  speech  to  the  Cortes,  discussion, 
ministerial  changes,  818;  liberal  views  of  Alfonso,  818; 
France  friendly,  818;  split  in  the  BepubUcan  party,  818, 
819 ;  debates  in  the  Cortes,  819 ;  Gakieron  centenary,  819. 

St.  Gothard  RaUfBay  and  T^nnef.— Points  connected, 
greatness  of  the  work,  819,  820;  difficulties  overcome, 
mode  of  drilling  rocks,  820 ;  the  Brandt  machine,  the 
compressed-air  engine,  820,  821 ;  boring  begun  Decem- 
ber, 1872,  completed  1681,  821 ;  large  number  of  tunnels 
on  the  line,  822. 

Staiicarte  and  ff<i^'Bre€de,  646,  647;  at  the  Now  York 
Convention,  658. 

Staklit,  Abthub  Pkhbhtn,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.— An  English 
deigyman  and  author,  sketch  of  his  life  and  labors, 
character,  etc,  822, 885. 

Stbxrt,  ALrsKD  BiLLDCOS.— An  American  writer  and  poet, 
biographical  sketch  oi;  825. 

Sweden  and  Norway.— Khkg  and  royal  femlly,  825;  execu- 
tive authority  in  Sweden  and  in  Norway,  825,  826;  area 
of  Sweden,  population,  revenue,  826,  626;  army  and 
navy,  826;  area  of  Norway,  population,  etc.,  826;  politi- 
cal arrangements  and  condition  of  aihirs,  826,  827;  post- 
offices,  savings-banks,  popuhu*  education,  827;  radicalism 
in  Norway,  depressed  state  of  the  finances,  827. 

/^<£Mr2an<{.— President  snd  Vice-President,  area,  popula- 
tion. 827, 828;  revenue,  expenditures,  828;  action  of  the 
Federal  Assembly,  828;  the  Federal  Council  and  parties 
in,  829;  revenues  and  expenditures,  828;  laws  enacted  by 
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tlM  Federal  Aaeembly,  888, 829 ;  qaestioo  m  to  cnrUiUiig 
right  of  Mylam,  889;  Sodattst  Congress  forbidden,  829; 
position  of  the  Saroy  qaestion,  889;  army,  population, 
•migration,  829,  880;  knd-sUps,  880. 


T'^nMMM.— Meeting  of  the  Legislature,  880;  8ttte  debt, 
proposition  as  to,  action  of  the  Legislature  on,  880,  881 ; 
provisions  of  the  act  quoted,  881 ;  revenue  bill  passed,  881 ; 
appropriations  for  State  expenses,  881 ;  increased  number 
of  Senators  and  Kepresentatives,  881 ;  Injunctlun  obtained 
against  the  '-funding  act,"  881,882;  case  not  settled, 
882 ;  debt  of  Memphis,  action  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
882;  opinion  quoted,  882,  883;  essence  of  decisions,  688; 
population,  888. 

Ttfxotf.— Meeting  of  the  I<egi8latare,  883;  act  in  regard  to  the 
sale  of  liquors,  licenses,  etc,  888,  884;  frontier  battalion, 
cost  of,  884;  public  schools,  884;  assessment-roils,  bonded 
debt,  884 ;  railroads  In  operation  and  in  progress,  884, 885 ; 
new  lines  and  branches,  885 ;  earnings,  tonnage,  etc.,  885; 
the  Gould  system  of  roods,  including  those  to  the  Paciflo, 
^85,  886;  estimate  of  cotton-crop,  886;  other  articles, 
836;  export  trade  at  Galveston,  836 ;  amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  relating  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  State 
University,  686;  the  university  to  be  at  Austin,  886; 
tabular  view  of  popuhttion  by  counties,  637 ;  State  Oap{> 
tol  bamed,  887;  Prisons,  and  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylums, 
887,  838. 

27ioii*and  hland9  or  /«?«•.— Location  ot  partly  belonging 
to  Great  Britain,  partly  to  the  United  Sutes,  888;  places 
of  resort,  833.  ' 

TnuRM  AN,  A.  G.— Senator  from  Ohio,  187 ;  on  counting  the 
electoral  votes,  179, 180. 

Thklawnkt,  Edwabd  JouK.^An  English  vrriter  and  advent- 
urer, sketch  of  his  life  and  career,  68i,  889. 

Tkbscott,  William  H.— Sent  as  special  envoy  to  ChiU  and 
Peru,  742. 

Trumbull,  Hon.  Ltmaw.— Views  on  the  question  of  inabil- 
ity or  disability  of  the  President,  41^  416. 

TYfribey.— Eastern  question  complicated,  889;  English  policy 
and  course,  889 ;  German  and  Austrian  interests,  889 ;  po- 
sition of  Turkey,  840 ;  course  of  Prance,  840;  demands  of 
Greece  and  the  result,  810 ;  English  policy  as  to  the  Tunis- 
ian enterprise  of  France,  840, 841 ,  activity  of  the  Sultan, 
841 ;  his  method  and  course,  841 ;  arrest  and  trial  of  the 
Grand  Yliier,  841 ;  mode  of  raising  money,  841 ;  wretched 
finance  and  trouble,  842 ;  efforts  of  bondholders  to  obtain 
guarantees  of  payment,  812;  Kussian  interference, '842 ; 
question  how  met,  842;  Albanian  League  and  its  results, 
842. 

U 

United  /Sfa^M.— Close  of  Hayeses  Administration,  848;  Gar- 
field inaugurated  President,  843;  his  address  quoted,  848- 
815;  Blaine's  letter  of  acceptance  of  the  post  of  Secretary 
of  State,  845;  Cabinet  and  diplomatic  appointments,  845, 
646;  trouble  with  Conkling,  846;  Garfield's  views  as  to 
appointments  to  office,  816 ;  conflict  of  views  of  Senators 
and  others,  646;  fhtal  effects,  846;  the  assassin^s  crime, 
846,847;  Garfield's  death,  will  the  result  be  to  purify 
politics?  847;  Vice-President  Arthur's  Inauguration  and 
address,  847 ;  proclamation  of  a  day  of  humiliation  and 
mourning,  817, 848 ;  special  session  of  the  Senate,  Cabinet 
changes,  843;  the  Star-route  IVmnda,  849;  course  taken, 
indictments  found,  847;  Sergeant  Mason's  offense,  848; 
foreign  relations  undisturbed,  848. 

UniUd  Statsf,  the  Cenms  of.— The  various  classes  of  persons 
enumerated,  818,  849 ;  table  of  population  by  States  and 
Territories,  849 ;  table  of  one  hundred  largest  cities,  819, 


850 ;  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  rensns,  859; 
results  as  to  the  areas  of  States  and  Teiritoriea,  850 ;  re- 
vised table  of  areas  in  square  miles,  851 ;  cenans  of  ce- 
reals and  acreage,  851 ;  vast  increase  in  products  during 
the  last  decode,  851 ;  wheat-culture,  also  oats,  barley,  rye, 
etc.,  851, 852  ;  table  of  cereal  crops  throtgfaout  the  United 
States,  852;  table  of  sugar-cane,  sagar,  etc.,  also  of  rice- 
crop,  652  ;  tobacco-crop,  852,  853;  table  of  the  production 
of  cotton,  858 ;  table  of  the  product  of  bituminous  coal, 
values,  etc  (east  of  the  one  hundredth  meridianX  858, 
854;  also,  we6t  of  the  same  meridian,  854;  production  of 
anthracite  coal  in  Pennsylvania,  854 ;  total  production  of 
coal  in  the  United  States,  851 ;  summary  of  iron  and  steel 
production,  854 ;  Increase  in  the  estabUbments  tor  man- 
ufacture, blost-ftirnaces,  roUing-mlUs,  steel-works,  etc., 
854, 8c5 ;  Bessemer-steel  works,  855 ;  table  of  figures  for 
blost-ftimaoes,  rolling-mills,  steel- works,  and  blomaries. 
855,  856 ;  production  of  iron-ore,  establishments,  values, 
etc.,  856;  production  of  copper,  number  of  mines,  capital 
employed,  856, 857  ;  gold  and  silver  mines,  tables  of  prod- 
ucts, values,  etc.,  857;  toble  of  product  of  precious  met- 
als, 184S-'80,  857;  silk  manufiicturcs,  factories,  looms, 
values,  finished  products,  857. 

Urvffuay^  Bepitblie  q^.— Area  and  population,  857, 858 ;  Pres- 
ident and  cabinet,  858;  army,  revenue,  and  exjiendinires, 
658;  new  tariff  bill  and  national  debt,  858;  measures  for 
paying  interest  and  extinguishing  the  debt,  858 :  foreign 
trade  for  five  years,  858;  imports  and  expwts,  858;  sMp- 
plng  movemenis  at  Montevideo,  Si9 ;  railroads  and  tele- 
graph lines,  869. 

£7ZaA.— -Population  of  the  Territory,  nationalities,  number  of 
Mormons,  859;  Mormon  tenacity  and  assurance  as  to  po- 
lygamy, 859  ;  missions  abroad  and  eflbrts  to  spread  the 
foul  disease,  859;  the  hierarchy,  the  dominant  power, 
settle  everything,  859 ;  number  of  the  preachers  in  this 
pestiHerons  work,  869,  860  ;  over  28.000  converts  brooght 
into  UUh,  1840-'60,  860 ;  25,000  during  the  next  decade, 
and  during  the  lost  ten  or  twelve  years  about  the  same 
number,  860 ;  the  so-called  "  Reorganlxed  Church  of  the 
Latter-Day  Saints '*  oppose  polygamy,  860;  its  number 
about  40,000,  chiefiy  in  lUinoia,  860 ;  Join  in  the  effort  to 
obtain  the  suppression  of  iiolygomy,  860;  Christian 
churches,  efforts  in  the  way  of  education,  etc.,  sgoinBt 
Mormonism  and  its  vileness,  860. 


Veneauela^  United  Statee  o/.— Number  of  States  and  popu- 
lation, 860;  Presiderrt  and  Cabinet,  860;  army  and  navy, 
860 :  revenue  and  expenditures,  860, 861 ;  national  debt, 
861 ;  table  of  imports,  values,  and  duties  collected  there- 
on, R(>1 :  countries  teom  which  imports  were  made.  861 ; 
total  values,  861;  exports  to  and  Imports  tnm  New 
York,  I^hilndelphia,  etc ,  861 ;  values  of  exports,  tobies 
fhowlng  destinationa,  861,  862 ;  shipping  at  the  port  of  La 
Guayra,  862;  one  ralhx>ad  in  operation,  others  projected, 
868. 

Vermont.— The  T^gishtture  passes  **  act  to  cqnalixe  taxation^ 
868;  its  provisions,  868;  poll  Hdts  and  valuations,  868;  re- 
ceipts snd  expenditures,  liabilities  of  the  State,  868:  mate- 
rial Interesto  in  prosperous  condition,  868;  products  of  the 
soil,  maple-sugar,  hay,  cereals,  potatoes,  butter,  q>ples, 
wool,  868 ;  public  and  normal  schools,  and  attondanee, 
864 ;  academies  and  graded  schools,  864 ;  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  and  his  duties,  864;  Beformatorr 
School,  864:  population  by  counties,  864. 

Vlrffinin.— The  State  debt  question,  864 ;  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  on '  the  ralidity  of  the 
Amding  act  of  1871,  8(M:  the  action  of  the  Legislature 
in  1872-'71  on  this  question,  864;  efforta  to  force  yej- 
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menti  of  Uses  In  gold  or  alWer,  to  tax  oonpons  of 
State  bonda,  etc,  864 ;  action  as  to  tho  tax  on  bonda 
held  by  non-resldenta,  864 ;  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  quoted,  865 ;  the  question  at  Isbuu  in  the  political 
canyasa,  865;  convention  of  colored  people,  865;  Be- 
a^iuater  party  Convention,  8<J6;  nominations,  platform 
quoted,  865, 866 ;  Democratic  Convention,  platform  given, 
nominations,  866;  course  adopted  by  the  Kepublicana, 
666;  resolutions  adopted,  866,  867:  dl'^pntes  as  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  committee,  867 ;  virtually  two  conventions 
held,  867 ;  compromise  attempted,  867 ;  platform  of  co- 
alition portion,  867 ;  '-  Straight-outs' ''  platform,  867,  &63 ; 
nominations  for  State  ticket,  868;  election,  Rea4}nster  or 
**■  Liberal  '*  ticket  elected,  b68;  meeting  of  the  Legislature, 
United  States  Senator  elected,  868 ;  population  by  conn- 
ties,  868 ;  centennial  of  the  battle  of  Torktown,  account 
of  proceedings  at,  869 ;  President  Arthur's  address,  869 ; 
British  flag  sainted  by  order  of  the  President,  869 ;  coT' 
ner-stone  of  the  monument  laid,  869,  870;  diagram  and 
description  of  the  monument,  870;  inscriptions  on  the 
north,  south,  east,  and  west  sides,  870,  871. 
VooBBXics,  D.  W.— Senator  fh)m  Indiana,  187;  speech  on  the 
reAinding  bill,  15^165. 

W 

irat«r-ifofor.~I>eBcrlption  of  the  instrument,  with  diagram, 
671 ;  sixes  and  uses  for  sewing-machines,  jig  saws,  prlnt- 
Ing-preMes,  grindstones,  etc.,  871,  878. 

Wiut  F<fV<i»to.— Meeting  of  the  Legislature,  8T2 ;  Govern- 
or's message  ss  to  West  Virginia  or  deferred  certlflcatea 
of  ftinding  acts  of  1871,  1872,  and  1879,  87*2;  the  new 
Governor's  views,  no  progress  made  in  adjustment,  872 ; 


chief  acts  passed  at  the  session  of  the  Legislature,  872 ; 
general  prosperi^  of  the  State,  872;  receipts  and  expen- 
ditures, 872;  condition  and  cost  of  public  instruction, 
872  ;  normal  schools,  872, 878 ;  University  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, 878  ;  charitable  and  other  public  institutions,  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane,  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  State 
iTtson,  878;  population  by  counties,  878. 

Williams,  J.  8.— Senator  from  Kentucky,  187 ;  speech  on 
the  reftodlng  bill,  158. 

Trisc<m*<n.— Meeting  of  the  Legislature,  878 ;  most  of  the 
acts  local  in  character,  loans,  logging  Improvements,  etc., 
etc.,  878,  874;  State  tax,  rate  and  total  of,  874;  public  in- 
stitutions, hospitals,  asylums,  State  Prison,  S74:  esti- 
mated expenses  for  these,  874 ;  railroads,  874 ;  statistics 
of  public  and  private  schools,  874 ;  receipts  for  school 
purposes,  874;  report  as  to  public  lands,  amount  held, 
coital,  incomes  of  the  several  funds,  874 ;  total  of  ftinda, 
productive  and  non-productive,  875 ;  Indians  in  the  State, 
875;  Republican  Convention,  nominations,  and  resolu- 
tions of  the  platform,  S75;  Democratic  Convention,  nom- 
inations, and  platform,  875;  Prohibitionist  Convention, 
875;  Republican  ticket  elected,  875,  876;  constitutional 
amendment  respecting  the  Legislature  ratified,  876;  ce- 
real productions,  876  ;  papulation  by  coonties,  876. 


Yeas  arid  Kay$.^In  th^  Senate^oa  the  appropriation  f^r 
paying  the  expenses  of  the  International  Sanitary  Com- 
mission, 145;  on  refunding  the  national  debt,  165. 

In  Vie  HotUA,  on  postponing  the  consideration  of  Presi- 
dent Hayes's  veto  message,  172 ;  on  the  apportionment 
bin,  192. 
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